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CYCLOPEDIA 


BIBLICAL   LITERATURE, 


IBZAN. 

IBZAN  (1V?^»  illtcstrious ;  Sept.  'A$aiffffdu), 
the  tenth  'judge  of  Israel.'  He  was  of  Bethle- 
hem, probably  the  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun  and  not 
of  Judah.  He  governed  seven  years.  The  pro- 
sperity of  Ibzan  is  marked  by  the  great  number 
of  his  children  (thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters), 
and  his  wealth,  by  their  marriages — for  they  were 
all  married.  Some  have  held,  with  little  proba- 
bility, that  Ibzan  was  the  same  with  Boaz:  B.C. 
1182(Judg.xii.  8). 

I-CHABOD  (ni33  %  where  is  the  glory; 
Sept.  'Axircip),  son  of  Phinehas  and  grandson  crC 
Eli.  He  is  only  known  from  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  which  occasioned  this  name  to 
be  given  to  him.  The  pains  of  labour  came  upon 
his  mother  when  she  heard  that  the  ark  of  God 
was  taken,  that  her  husband  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  that  these  tidings  had  proved  fatal  to  his 
fatlier  EH.  They  were  death-pains  to  her  ;  and 
when  those  around  souglit  to  cheer  her,  saying, 
*  Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  borne  a  son,'  she  only 
answered  by  giving  him  the  name  of  I-chabod,  ad- 
ding, '  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel'  (1  Sam. 
iv.  19-22)  :  b.c.  1141.  The  name  again  occurs 
in  I  Sam.  xiv.  3    [Eli]. 

ICONIUM  QIkSviov),  a  town,  fonnerly  the 
capital  of  Lycaonia,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  name 
of  Konieh,  of  Karamania,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
situated  in  N.  lat.  37°  51',  E.  long.  32°  40',  about 
one  hinidred  and  twenty  miles  inland  from  the 
Mediterranean,  It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in 
A.u.  45,  when  many  Gentiles  were  converted ; 
but  some  unbelieving  Jews  excited  against  him 
and  Barnabas  a  persecution,  which  they  escaped 
with  difficulty  (Acts  xiii.  51 ;  xiv.  1,  &c.).  He 
undertook  asecond  journey  to  Iconium  in  a.d.  51. 
The  church  planted  at  this  place  by  the  apostle 
continued  to  flourish,  until,  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Seljukians, 
who  made  it  one  of  their  sultanies,  it  was  nearly 
extinguished.  But  some  Christians  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  churches,  with  a  Greek  metro- 
politan bishop,  are  still  found  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  not  being  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
walls. 

Konieh  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  upon  the  border  of  the  lake  Trogitis, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  rich  in  valuable  productions, 
particularly  apricots,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  and 
grain.    The  circumference  of  the  town  is  between 
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two  and  three  miles,  beyond  which  are  suburb* 
not  much  less  populous  than  the  town  itself.  The 
walls,  strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked  with  square 
towers,  which,  at  the  gates,  are  placed  close  to- 
gether [see  cut,  No.  317],  were  built  by  the  Sel- 
jukian  Sultans  of  Iconium,  who-  seem  to  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  exhibit  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions, and  the  remains  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconium, 
which  they  made  use  of  in  building  the  walls. 
The  town,  suburbs,  and  gardens,  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  water  from  streams  wlilch  flow 
from  some  hills  to  the  westward,  and  which,  to 
the  north-east,  join  the  lake,  which  varies  in 
size  with  tlie  season  of  the  year.  In  the  towi' 
carpets  are  manufactured,  and  blue  and  yellow 
leathers  are  tanned  and  dried.  Cotton,  wool, 
hides,  and  a  few  of  the  other  raw  productions 
which  enrich  the  superior  industry  and  skill  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  are  sent  to  Smyrna 
by  caravans. 

The  most  remarkable  building  in  Konieh  is 
the  tomb  of  a  priest  highly  revered  throughout 
Turkey,  called  Hazreet  Mevlana,  the  founder  of 
the  Mevlevi  Dervishes.  The  city,  like  all  those 
renowned  for  superior  sanctity,  abounds  with 
dervishes,  who  meet  the  passenger  at  every  turn- 
ing of  the  streets,  and  demand  paras  with  the 
greatest  clamour  and  insolence.  The  bazaars 
and  houses  have  little  to  recommend  them  to 
notice  (Kinneir's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor ;  Leake's 
Geography  of  Asia  Minor ;  Arundell's  Tour 
in  Asia  Minor). 

1.  IDDO  Qr\V.,  seasonable ;  Sept.'ASSw),  a  pro- 
phet of  Judah,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Reho- 
boam  and  Abijah ;  or  rather  perhaps,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Seraiah,  kept  the  public  rolls 
during  their  reigns.  It  seems  from  2  Chron.  xiii. 
22  that  he  named  his  book  K'TllD,  Midrash,  or 
'Exposition.'  Josephus  (^Antiq.  viii.  9.  1)  states 
that  this  Iddo  was  the  prophet  who  was  sent  to 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  consequently  the  same 
that  was  slain  by  a  lion  for  disobedience  to  his  in- 
structions (1  Kings  xiii.);  and  many  commen- 
tators have  followed  this  statement. 

2.  IDDO,  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zecha* 
riah  (Zech.  i.  1 ;  Ezr.  v.  I ;  vi.  14). 

3.  IDDO  ("nX),  chief  of  the  Jews  of  the  capH- 
vity  established  at  Casiphia,  a  place  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  positioij.    It  was  to 
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him  that  Ezra  sent  a  requisition  for  Levites  and 
Nethinim,  none  of  whom  had  yet  joined  liis 
caravan.  Thirty-eight  Levites  and  250  Nethi- 
nim responded  to  his  call  (Ezra  viii.  17-20), 
B.C.  457.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Iddo 
was  a  chief  person  of  the  Nethinim,  descended 
from  those  Gibeonites  who  were  charged  with  the 
servile  labours  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple. 
This  is  one  of  several  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate that  the  Jews  in  iheir  several  colonies  under 
the  Exile  were  still  ruled  by  the  heads  of  their 
nation,  and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship. 

4.  IDDO  (n\  lovely;  Sept.  'laSai),  a  chief  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan 
(1  Chron.  xsvii.  21). 

IDLE.  The  ordinary  uses  of  tliis  word  re- 
quire no  illustration.  But  the  very  serious  pas- 
sage in  iMatt.  xii.  36  may  suitably  be  noticed  in 
this  place.  In  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  trans- 
lated, '  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  tliat 
n>en  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.'  The  original 
IS,  Ot(  irav  prjfia  dpySu,  h  ihv  Ka\7](rcii(Tiu  ol 
avQpwTTOi,  airoSwcovcn  rrepl  avrov  x6yov  ev  VP-^p'^ 
Kplffeais.  The  whole  question  depends  upon 
the  meaning  or  rather  force  of  the  term  ^TJjj-a 
dpySy,  rendered  '  idle  word,'  concerning  which 
there  has  been  no  little  difference  of  opinion. 
Many  understand  it  to  mean  '  wicked  and  in- 
jurious words,'  as  if  apy6y  were  the  same  as 
7Tovii]p6v,  which  is  indeed  found  as  a  gloss  in  Cod. 
126.  The  sense  is  there  taken  to  be  as  follows  : — 
'  Believe  me,  that  for  every  wicked  and  injurious 
word  men  shall  hereafter  render  an  account.' 
And  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  intended  in  this 
passage  to  reprehend  the  Pharisees,  who  had  spoken 
impiously  against  Him,  and  to  threaten  them 
with  the  severest  punishments ;  inasmuch  as  every 
one  of  their  injurious  and  impious  words  should 
one  day  be  judged.  This  interpretation  of  the 
word  dpy6v  is,  however,  reached  by  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous process  of  philological  reasoning,  which  is 
examined  with  much  nicety  by  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann, 
and  shown  to  be  untenable.  He  adds  :  '  This  in- 
terpretation, moreover,  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  what  precedes  in  verses  33-35,  nor  with  what 
follows  in  verse  37.  For  it  is  not  any  wicked 
discourse  which  is  there  represented ;  but  the 
feigned  piety  of  the  Piiarisees,  and  their  afi'ected 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
charge  of  levity  and  indifference,  they  had  de- 
manded "  a  sign,"  ffTi/jLeiov ;  as  if  desirous  that 
both  they  and  others  might  know  whether  Jesus 
was  truly  the  Messiah.  Against  this  dissimula- 
tion in  those  who  uttered  nothing  sincerely  and 
from  the  heart,  Jesus  had  inveighed  in  severe  and 
appropriate  terms  in  verses  33-35,  using  the  com- 
parison of  a  tree,  which  no  one  judges  to  be  good 
and  useful  unless  it  bears  good  fruit,  and  from 
which,  if  it  be  bad,  no  one  expects  good  fruit. 
But  if  now  the  sense  of  verse  36  is  such  as  these 
interpreters  would  make  it,  there  is  added  in 
it  a  sentiment  altogether  foreign  to  what  pre- 
cedes, and  apy6v  becomes  not  only  destitute  of 
effect  and  force,  but  involves  a  sentiment  incon- 
gruous with  that  in  verse  37.  For  where  our 
Lord  says  that  hereafter  every  one  shall  be  judged 
according  to  his  words.  He  cannot  be  understood 
to  mean  that  every  one  will  be  capable  of  proy- 
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ing  his  integrity  and  goodness  merely  by  Hil 
words  alone — a  sentiment  surely  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  intention  of  our  Divine  Master.  We 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  understand  a  certain 
kind  of  words  or  discourse,  which,  under  the 
appearance  of  sincerity  or  candour,  is  often  the 
worst  possible,  and  fcoToSj/ccE^et  thv  ivOpcanoy,  "  con- 
demns a  man,"  because  it  is  uttered  with  an  evil 
purpose.  If,  then,  we  interpret  apySv  according 
to  established  Greek  usage,  there  arises  a  natural 
and  very  appropriate  sense,  namely,  apySv  is  the 
same  as  tiepyov,  otiostis,  vain,  idle ;  then,  void 
of  effect,  without  result,  followed  by  no  corre- 
sponding event.  Therefore  ^vjyua  apyov  is  empty 
or  vain  icords  or  discourse,  i.  e.  void  of  truth, 
and  to  which  the  event  does  not  correspond.  In 
short,  it  is  the  empty,  inconsiderate,  insincere 
language  of  one  who  says  one  thing  and  means 
another ;  and  in  this  sense  apySs  is  very  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  Greeks.'  This  Tittmann 
confirms  by  a  number  of  citations ;  and  then 
deduces  from  the  whole  that  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage under  review  is :  '  Believe  me,  he  who  uses 
false  and  insincere  language  shall  sutler  grievous 
prmishmeiit :  your  words,  if  uttered  with  sincerity 
and  ingenuousness,  shall  be  approved ;  but  if 
they  are  dissembled,  although  they  bear  the 
strongest  appearance  of  sincerity,  they  shall  be 
condemned'  (See  Tittmann,  Ow  the  Principal 
Causes  of  Forced  Interpretations  of  the  Neio 
Testament,  in  Am.  Bib.  Repository  for  1831, 
pp.  481-484). 

IDOLATRY.  In  giving  a  summary  view  of 
the  forms  of  idolatry  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  expedient  to  exclude  all  notice  of 
those  illegal  images  which  were  indeed  designed 
to  bear  some  symbolical  reference  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  but  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  idolatry  ;  such,  for  example,  as  tlie  golden  calf 
of  Aaron  (cf  Neh.  ix.  18);  those  of  Jeroboam; 
the  singular  ejjhods  of  Gideon  and  Micah  (Judg. 
viii.  27  ;  xvii.  5)  ;  and  the  Teraphim. 

Idolatry  was  the  most  heinous  oil'ence  against 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  is  most  jDarticular  in  de- 
fining the  acts  which  constitute  the  crime,  and 
severe  in  apportioning  the  punishment.  Thus,  it 
is  forbidden  to  make  any  image  of  a  strange  God  ; 
to  prostrate  oneself  before  such  an  image,  or  before 
those  natural  objects  whicli  were  also  worshipped 
without  images,  as  the  sun  and  moon  (Deut.  iy. 
19)  ;  to  sufl'er  the  altars,  images,  or  groves  of  ides 
to  stand  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13);  or  to  keep  tiie  gold 
and  silver  of  which  their  images  were  made,  and 
to  suffer  it  to  enter  the  house  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26); 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  most  especially  to  offer  human 
sacrifices ;  to  eat  of  the  victims  offered  to  idols 
by  others  ;  to  prophesy  in  the  name  of  a  strange 
god  ;  and  to  adopt  any  of  the  rites  used  in  idol- 
atrous worship,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  (Deut.  xii,  30,  31).  As  for 
punishment,  the  law  orders  that  if  an  individual 
committed  idolatry  he  should  be  stoned  to  death 
(Deut.  xvii.  2-5) ;  that  if  a  town  was  guilty  of 
this  sin,  its  inhabitants  and  cattle  sliould  be  slain, 
and  its  spoils  burnt  together  with  tiie  town  itself 
(Deut.  xiii.  12- IS).  To  what  degree  also  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Oltl  Testament  is  abhorrent 
from  idolatry,  is  evident  (besides  legal  prohibitions, 
prophetic  denunciations,  and  energetic  appeab  like 
that  in  Isa.  xliv.  9-20)  from  the  literal  sense  of  the 
terms  which  are  used  as  synonyme3  for  idols  and 
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their  worship.  Thus  idols  are  called  D''7vNn, 
the  inane  (Lev.  xix.  4)  ;  Dv^n,  vanities — the  to. 
udraia  of  Acts  xiv .  15— (Jer.  il.  5)  ;  \Mi,notkinff 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  3) ;  D^V'lpK',  abominations  (1  Kings 
xi.  5)  ;  Dvl73,  stercora  (Ezek.  vi.  4)  ;  and  their 
worship  is  called  wkoredotn,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  derivatives  of  HiDT- 

The  early  existence  of  idolatry  is  evinced  by 
Josh.  xxiv.  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  Abram  and 
nis  immediate  ancestors  dwelling  in  Mesopotamia 
'  served  other  gods.'  The  terms  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
53,  and  particularly  the  plural  form  of  the  verb, 
leem  to  show  that  some  members  of  Terah's 
family  had  each  different  gods.  From  Josh.  xxiv. 
14,  and  Ezek.  xx.  8,  we  learn  that  the  Israelites, 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  were  seduced  to 
worship  the  idols  of  that  country ;  although  we 
possess  no  particular  account  of  their  transgression. 
In  Amos  v.  25,  and  Acts  vii.  42,  it  is  stated  that 
they  committed  idolatry  in  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness ;  and  in  Num.  xxv.  1,  sq.,  that 
they  worshipped  the  Moabite  idol  Baal-peor  at 
Sliittim.  After  the  Israelites  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  -[iromised  land,  we  find  that  they 
were  continually  tempted  to  adopt  the  idolatries 
of  the  Canaanite  nations  with  which  they  came 
in  contact.  The  book  of  Judges  enumerates 
several  successive  relapses  into  this  sin.  The 
gods  which  they  served  during  this  period  were 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  and  their  modifications  ;  and 
Syria,  Sidon,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Philistia,  are 
named  in  Judg.  x.  6,  as  the  sources  from  which 
they  derived  their  idolatries.  Then  Samuel  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in 
weaning  the  people  from  this  foDy  (T  Sam.  vii.)  ; 
and  the  worship  of  the  Lord  acquired  a  gradually 
increasing  hold  on  the  nation  until  the  time  of 
Solomon,  who  was  induced  in  his  old  age  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  idolatry  at  Jerusalem. 
On  the  division  of  the  nation,  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (besides  adhering  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  to 
the  last)  was  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Baal,  which  Ahab  had  renewed  and  carried  to  an 
unprecedented  height ;  and  although  the  energetic 
measures  adopted  by  Jehu,  and  afterwards  by  the 
priest  Jehoiada,  to  suppress  this  idolatry,  may 
have  been  tlie  cause  why  there  is  no  later  express 
•nention  of  Baal,  yet  it  is  evident  from  2  Kings 
xiii.  6,  and  xvii.  10,  tliat  the  worship  of  Aslierah 
continued  until  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes. 
This  event  also  introduced  the  peculiar  idolatries 
of  the  Assyrian  colonists  into  Samaria.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  idolatry 
continued  during  the  two  succeeding  reigns  ;  was 
suppressed  for  a  time  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  12)  ; 
was  revived  in  consequence  of  Joram  marrying 
into  the  family  of  Ahab;  was  continued  by  Ahaz; 
received  a  check  from  Hezekiah ;  broke  out  again 
more  violently  under  Manasseh ;  until  Josiah 
made  the  most  vigorous  attempt  to  suppress  it. 
But  even  Josiah's  efforts  to  restore  the  worship  of 
flie  Lord  were  ineffectual ;  for  the  later  prophets, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  still  continue 
to  utter  reproofs  against  idolatry.  Nor  did  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoiachim  awaken 
this  peculiarly  sensual  people  ;  for  Ezekiel  (viii.) 
shows  that  those  who  were  left  in  Jerusalem  under 
the  government  of  Zedekiah  had  given  themselves 
up  to  many  kinds  of  idolatry;  and  Jeremiah 
(xliv.  8)  charges  those  inhabitants  of  Judah  who 
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had  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  with  having 
turned  to  serve  the  gods  of  that  country.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  after  the  Babylon'an  cap- 
tivity, they  appear,  for  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tory, to  have  been  permanently  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  degree  to  which  their  former  idolatries 
had  been  an  insult  to  God,  and  a  degradation  of 
their  own  understanding — an  advance  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  nation  which  may  in  part  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Persian  abhorrence  of 
images,  as  well  as  to  the  effects  of  the  exile  as  a 
chastisement.  In  this  state  they  continued  until 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  the  last  and  fruitless 
attempt  to  establish  the  Greek  idolatry  in  Pales- 
tine (1  Mace.  i.). 

The  particular  forma  of  idolatry  into  which 
the  Israelites  fell  are  described  under  the  names 
of  the  different  gods  which  they  worshipped  [Ash- 
toreth, Baai-,  &c.]  :  the  general  features  of  their 
idolatry  require  a  brief  notice  here.  According 
to  Movers  (Die  Phonizier,  i.  148),  the  religion  of 
all  the  idolatrous  Syro-Arabian  nations  was  a 
deification  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  an 
adoration  of  those  objects  in  which  these  powers 
are  considered  to  abide,  and  by  which  they  act. 
The  deity  is  thus  the  invisible  power  in  nature 
itself,  that  power  which  manifests  itself  as  the 
generator,  sustainer,  and  destroyer  of  its  works. 
This  view  admits  of  two  modifications :  either  the 
separate  powers  of  nature  are  regarded  as  so  many- 
different  gods,  and  the  objects  by  which  these 
powers  are  manifested — as  the  sun,  moon,  &c. — 
are  regarded  as  their  images  and  supporters ;  or 
the  power  of  nature  is  considered  to  be  one  and 
indivisible,  and  only  to  differ  as  to  the  forms 
under  which  it  manifests  itself.  Both  views  co- 
exist in  almost  all  religions.  The  most  simple 
and  ancient  notion,  however,  is  that  which  con- 
ceives tlie  deity  to  be  in  human  form,  as  male 
and  female,  and  which  considers  the  male  sex  to 
be  the  type  of  its  active,  generative,  and  de- 
structive power  ;  while  that  passive  power  of  na- 
ture whose  function  is  to  conceive  and  bring 
forth,  is  embodied  uiider  the  female  form.  The 
human  form  and  the  diversity  of  sex  lead  natu- 
rally to  the  different  ages  of  life — to  the  old  man 
and  the  youth,  the  mati-on  and  the  virgin — ac- 
cording to  the  modifications  of  the  conception ; 
and  the  myths  which  represent  the  influences,  the 
changes,  the  laws,  and  the  relations  of  these  na- 
tural powers  under  the  sacred  histories  of  sucli 
gods,  constitute  a  harmonious  development  of 
such  a  religious  system. 

Those  who  saw  the  deity  manifested  by,  or 
conceived  him  as  resident  in,  any  natural  objects, 
could  not  fail  to  regard  the  sun  and  moon  as  the 
potent  rulers  of  day  and  night,  and  the  sources  of 
those  influences  on  which  all  animated  nature 
depends.  Hence  star-worship  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  all  the  false  religions  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Of  this  character  chiefly  were  the  Egyptian, 
the  Canaanite,  the  Chaldaean,  and  the  Persian  re- 
ligions. The  Persian  form  of  astrolatry,  liowevts, 
deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others ;  for 
it  allowed  no  images  nor  temples  of  the  god,  but 
worshipped  him  in  his  purest  symbol,  fire.  It  is 
understood  that  this  form  is  alluded  to  in  most 
of  those  passages  which  mention  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  host,  by  incense,  on 
heights  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5, 12  ;  Jer.  xix.  U).  The 
other  form  of  astrolatry,  in  which  the  idea  of  the 
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sun,  moon,  and  planets,  is  blended  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  in  the  form  of  an  idol,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  mythology  (as  may  be  seen  in 
the  relations  of  Baal  and  his  cognates  to  the  sun), 
easily  degenerates  into  lasciviousness  and  cruel 
rites. 

Tiie  images  of  the  gods,  the  standard  terms  for 
which  are  PIIVD,  3Vy,  and  D?^,  were,  as  to 
material,  of  stone,  wood,  silver,  and  gold.  The 
first  two  sorts  are  called  ?D3,  as  being  hewn  or 
carved ;  those  of  metal  liad  a  trunk  or  stock  of 
wood,  and  were  covered  witli  plates  of  silver  or 
gold  (Jer.  X.  4);  or  were  cast  (HSDO).  The 
general  rites  of  idolatrous  worship  consist  in 
burning  incense;  in  offering  bloodless  sacrifices, 
as  the  dough-cakes  (D'*313)  and  libations  in  Jer. 
yii.  18,  and  the  raisin-cakes  (Q^ajy  ^^^'^tJ'J^) 
in  Hos.  iii.  1 ;  in  sacrificing  victims  (1  Kings 
xvi.i.  26),  and  especially  in  human  sacrifices 
[Moloch].  These  offerings  were  made  on  high 
places,  hills,  and  roofs  of  houses,  or  in  shady 
groves  and  valleys.  Some  forms  of  idolatrous 
worship  had  libidinous  orgies  [Ashtoheth]. 
Divinations,  oracles  (2  Kings  i.  2),  and  rabdo- 
mancy  (Hos.  iv.  12)  form  a  part  of  many  of  these 
false  religions.  The  priesthood  was  generally  a 
immerous  body ;  and  where  persons  of  both  sexes 
were  attached  to  the  service  of  any  god  (like  the 
D^K^np  and  fllK^lp  of  Ashtoreth),  that  service 
was  infamously  immoral.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Pentateuch  makes  no  mention  of  any  temple 
of  idols;    afterwards  we  read  often  of  such. — 

J.N. 
IDUMtEA.  'iSou/iaia  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Edom,  or,  according  to  Josephus 
{Antiq.  ii.  I.  1),  it  is  only  a  more  agreeable  mode 
of  pronouncing  what  would  otherwise  be  'A5ai/ia 
(comp.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xxv.  12).  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  we  sometimes  meet  with  'ES&S^,  but  more 
generally  with  'iSovfiaia  (the  people  being  called 
'iSov/xcuot),  which  is  the  uniform  orthograpliy  in 
the  Apocrypha  as  well  as  in  Mark  iii.  8,  the  only 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  occurs. 
Our  Authorized  Version  has  in  tliree  or  four 
places  substituted  for  Edom  '  Idumea,'  which  is 
the  name  employed  by  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  thougli  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they, 
as  well  as  Josephus,  include  under  that  name 
the  south  of  Palestine,  and  sometimes  Pales- 
tine itself,  because  a  large  portion  of  that  coun- 
try came  into  possession  of  the  Edomites  of  later 
times. 

The  Hebrew  D^X  Edom,  as  the  name  of  the 
people  is  masculine  (Num.  xx.  22)  ;  as  the  name 
of  the  country,  feminine  (Jer.  xlix.  17).  We 
often  meet  with  the  phrase  Eretz-Edom,  'the 
Land  of  Edom,'  and  once  with  tlie  poetic  form 
Sedch-Edom,  '  the  Field  of  Edom  '  (Judg.  v.  4). 
The  inhabitants  are  sometimes  styled  Beni-Edom, 
*  the  Children  of  Edom,'  and  poetically  Bath- 
Edom,  '  the  Daugliter  of  Edom'  (Lam.  iv.  21, 
22).  A  single  person  was  called  ''IZ'Mi  Adomi, 
'an  Edomite '  (Deut.  xxiii.  8),  of  which  the  femi- 
nine plural  n^DTX  Adomith  occurs  in  I  Kings 
xi.  1.  The  name  was  derived  from  Isaac's  son 
Edom,  otherwise  called  Esaii,  tiie  elder  tivin- 
brother  of  Jacob  [Esau].  It  signifies  red,  and 
seems  fkst  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  appear- 
ance at  his  birtli,  when  •  he  came  out  all  red ' 
'».  e.  covered  with  red  hair,  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and 
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was  afterwards  more  formally  and  permanently 
imposed  on  him  on  account  of  his  unworthy  dis" 
posal  of  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  red  lentilea 
(Gen.  xxv.  30).  The  region  which  came  to  bear 
his  name,  is  the  mountainous  tract  on  the  east 
side  of  the  great  valleys  El  Ghor  and  El  Araba, 
extending  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  theElanitio 
Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  the  latter  sea  was  called  '  Red,'  because  it 
waslied  the  shore  of  '  Edom  ;'  but  it  never  bears  in 
Hebrew  the  name  of  Yam-Edom :  it  is  uniformly 
designated  Yam-Suph,  i.  e.  '  the  Sea  of  Madre- 
pores.' Into  this  district  Esau  removed  during  hia 
lather's  life-time,  and  his  posterity  gradually  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  as  tlie  country  which  God 
had  assigned  for  tiieir  inheritance  in  the  prophetic 
blessing  pronounced  by  his  father  Isaac  (Gen, 
xxvii.  39,  40;  xxxii.  3;  Deut.  ii.  5-12,  22). 
Previously  to  their  occupation  of  the  country,  it 
was  called  T'^b'  *in.  Mount  Seir,  a  designation 
indeed  which  it  never  entirely  lost.  The  word 
seir  means  hairy  (being  thus  synonymous  with 
Esau),  and,  when  applied  to  a  country,  may  sig- 
nify rugged,  mountainous,  and  so  says  Josephus 
(Antiq.  i.  20.  3)  :  '  Esau  named  the  country 
"  Roughness "  from  his  own  hairy  roughness.' 
But  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  we  read  of  an  individual 
of  the  name  of  Seir,  wlio  had  before  this  inhabited 
the  land,  and  from  whom  it  may  have  received 
its  first  appellation.  Part  of  the  region  is  still 
called  'Esh-Sherah,  in  which  some  find  a  trace  of 
Seir,  but  the  two  words  have  no  etymological 
relation  :  the  former  wants  the  y,  a  letter  which 
is  never  dropped,  and  it  signifies  '  a  tract,  a  pos 
session,'  and  sometimes  '  a  mountain.' 

The  first  mention  made  of  Mount  Seir  in  Scrip- 
ture is  in  Gen.  xiv.  6,  where  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  confederates  are  said  to  have  smitten  '  the 
Horim  in  their  Mount  Seir.'  Among  the  earliest 
human  habitations  were  caves,  either  formed  by 
nature  or  easily  excavated,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  the  mountains  of  Edom  afforded 
peculiar  facilities.  Hence  the  designation  given 
to  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants — Horim,  i.  e.  cave- 
dwellers  (from  "in,  a '  cave'),  an  epithet  of  similar 
import  with  the  Greek  Troglodytes.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  '  the  whole  of  tlie  southern  part  ot 
Idumsea,  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Ada, 
was  full  of  caverns  used  as  dwellings,  on  account 
of  the  sun's  excessive  heat '  (Jeiome  on  Obadiah, 
ver.  1);  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
possessors  of  the  country  in  every  age  occupied 
similar  habitations,  many  traces  of  which  are  yet 
seen  in  and  near  Petra,  the  renowned  metropolis. 
We  are  informed  in  Deut.  ii.  12,  tiiat  '  the 
children  of  Esau  succeeded  [inarg.  inherited]  the 
Horim  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from  be- 
fore them,  and  dwelt  in  tlieir  stead,  as  Israel 
did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  Je- 
hovah gave  unto  them.'  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  extirpation  of  the  Horim  by 
the  Esauites  was,  like  that  of  the  Canaaiiites  by 
Israel,  very  gradual  and  slow.  Some  think  this 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  genealogical 
tables  preserved  in  the  36th  chapter  of  Genesis 
(comp.  1  Chron.  1.),  where  we  have,  along  with  a 
list  of  tlie  chiefs  of  Edom,  a  similar  catalogue  of 
Horite  chieftains,  who  are  presumed  to  have  been 
their  contemporaries.  But  for  the  ehronology  ct 
these  ancient  documents  we  possess  no  data  what* 
soever,  and  very  precarious,   therefore,  must  ba 
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«ny  deductiom  that  are  drawn  from  them.  This 
much,  however,  we  there  learn  of  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  Seirite  Aborigines,  that,  like  the 
Esauites  and  Israelites,  they  were  divided  into 
tribes,  and  these  tribes  were  sub-divided  into 
families  —  the  very  polity  which  still  obtains 
amoug  the  Arabs  by  whom  Idumaea  is  now 
peopled.  Eacii  tribe  had  its  own  Alluf — a  term 
which  is  unhappily  rendered  in  the  English  Ver- 
sion by  '  Duke  ' — for  though  that  has,  no  doubt, 
the  radical  meaning  of  the  Latin  dux,  a  '  leader,' 
it  now  only  suggests  the  idea  of  a  feudal  title  of 
nobility.  Of  these  chiefs  of  the  Horites  seven  are 
enumerated,  viz.,  Lotan,  Shobal,  Zibeon,  Anah, 
Dishon,  Ezer,  and  Dishan.  The  only  one  of 
these  who  is  spoken  of  as  related  to  the  other  is 
Anah,  the   son  of  Zibeon.      The  primitive  and 

Eastoral  character  of  the  people  is  incidentally 
rought  out  by  the  circumstance  that  this  Anah, 
though  a  chieitain"s  son,  was  in  the  habit  of  tend- 
ing his  father's  asses.  It  was  when  thus  employed 
that  he  found  in  the  wilderness  eth-ha-yemhn,  ren- 
dered in  the  English  Version  by  '  the  mules,'  but 
meaning  more  probably  '  the  hot  springs ;'  and 
thus  interpreted,  the  passage  seems  to  be  an  inti- 
mation that  he  was  tlie  first  to  discover  the  faculty 
with  which  asses  and  other  animals  are  endowed, 
of  snuSing  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  thus 
sometimes  leading  to  the  opportune  discovery 
of  hidden  waters  in  the  desert.  There  is  in  the 
country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which 
formed  part  of  the  Seirite  possessions),  a  place, 
Kallirhov,  celebrated  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  its  waim  baths,  and  which  has  been 
visited  by  modern  tiavellers  (Josephus,  De  Bkil. 
Jud.  i.  33.  5;  Pliny,  But.  Nat.  v.  3.  17  ;  Legh's 
TVavels). 

Esau  first  manied  into  two  Canaanitish  families 
of  the  Hittite  and  Hivite  tribes  (Gen.  xxvi.  34 ; 
xxxvi.  2;  in  one  or  other  of  which  places,  how- 
ever, the  text  seems  corrupt)  ;  but  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate his  ofl'ended  parents,  he  next  formed  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  one  of  the  race  of 
Abraham,  viz.,  Mahalath,  otherwise  called  Bashe- 
math,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  sister  of  Ne- 
baioth,  wliose  descendants,  the  Nabathaeans,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  obtained  in  after  times  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxviii.  9). 
Esau's  first-born  (by  Adah  or  Bashemath,  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth)  was  Eliphaz,  whose  son 
Teman  gave  name  to  a  district  of  the  country 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  34 ;  1  Chron.  i.  45 ;  Ezek.  xxv. 
13;  Obad.  verse  9).  The  Temanites  were  re- 
nowned for  their  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20  ;  Baruch 
iii.  22,  23).  The  chief  speaker  in  the  book  of 
Job  is  another  Eliphaz,  a  Temanite, — which  is 
one  of  the  circumstances  that  have  led  many  to 

Flace  the  scene  of  that  story  in  the  land  of  Edom 
^Job].  The  name  of  Teman  was  preserved  to 
tlie  days  of  Eusebius  in  that  of  Thaiman,  a  small 
town  five  Roman  miles  from  Petra.  Another  son 
of  the  first-mentioned  Eliphaz  was  Amalek,  who 
is  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  father 
of  the  Amalek  ites,  one  of  the  doomed  nations  of 
Canaan,  of  whom  we  hear  so  early  as  the  age  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  7). 

As  a  modern  Arab  sheikh  is  often  found  to  ex- 
ercise influence  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  here- 
ditary domain,  so  in  the  list  of  the  Edomite  embs 
preserved  by  Moses  we  have  perhaps  only  the 
names  of  the  more  distinguished  individuals  who 
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acquired  more  or  less  authority  over  all  the  tribes. 
Tiiis  oligarchy  appears  gradually  to  have  changed 
into  a  monarchy,  as  happened  too  among  the 
Israelites ;  for  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned 
lists,  both  of  Horite  and  Esauite  leaders,  we  have, 
at  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  a  catalogue  of  eight  kings 
(Bela,  Jobab,  Husham,  Hadad,  Sandah,  Saul, 
Baal-hanan,  Hadar  or  Hadad)  who  '  reigned  in 
the  land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  childien  of  Israel.'  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  suppose  that  this  was  said  by  Moses  propheti- 
cally;  it  is  one  of  those  passages  which  may 
have  been  inserted  by  Ezra  when  filially  arranging 
the  canon,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  also  in  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  of  which  he  is  the  reputed 
compiler.  The  period  when  this  change  to  regal 
government  took  place  in  Idumaea  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  In  the  Song  of  Moses 
(Exod.  XV.  15)  it  is  said  that  at  the  tidings  of 
Israel's  triumphant  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the 
rulers  or  princes  (^Alluf)  of  Edom  trembled  with 
afl'right,  but  when,  some  forty  years  afterwards, 
apjilication  had  to  be  made  by  the  Israelites  for 
leave  to  traverse  tiie  land  of  Edom,  it  was  to  the 
king  (^Mclck)  tiiat  the  request  was  addressed 
(Num.  XX.  14).  The  road  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  penetrate  the  country  was  termed  '  the 
king's  highway  '  (ver.  1 7),  supposed  by  Robinson 
to  be  the  Wady  el-Ghuweir,  for  it  is  almost  the 
only  valley  tliat  affords  a  direct  and  easy  passage 
through  those  mountains.  From  a  comparison  of 
these  incidents  it  n^ay  be  inferred  that  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government  took  place  during  tlie 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  tiie  desert,  unless 
we  suppose,  with  Rosenmiiller,  that  it  was  only 
(Ji-is  north-eastern  part  of  Edom  which  was  now- 
subject  to  a  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  country  re- 
maining under  the  sway  of  its  former  chieftains. 
But  whether  the  regal  power  at  this  period  em- 
braced the  whole  territory  or  not,  perhaps  it  did 
not  sujiplant  the  ancient  constitution,  but  was 
rather  grafted  on  it,  like  the  authority  of  the 
Judges  in  Israel,  and  of  Saul,  the  first  king, 
which  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  go- 
vernment diat  previously  existed.  It  further  ap- 
pears, from  the  list  of  Idumaean  kings,  that  the 
monarchy  was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (for  no 
one  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  or  relative  of  his  pre- 
decessor) ;  or  probably  that  chieftain  was  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereign  who  was  best  able  to  vindi- 
cate his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  Every  succes- 
sive king  appears  to  have  selected  his  own  seat  of 
government :  the  places  mentioned  as  having  en- 
joyed that  distinction  are  Dinhabah,  Avith,  Pagu 
or  Pai.  Even  foreigners  were  not  excluded  from 
the  throne,  for  the  successor  of  Samlah  of  Masre- 
kah  was  Saul,  or  Shaul,  '  of  Rechoboth,  on  the 
river.'  The  word  'Rechoboth'  means,  literally, 
streets,  and  was  a  not  uncommon  name  given  to 
towns ;  but  the  emphatic  addition  of  '  the  river,' 
points  evidently  to  the  Euphrates,  and  between 
Rakkah  and  Anah,  on  that  river,  there  are  still 
the  remains  of  a  place  called  by  the  Arabs  Ra- 
chabath-Malik-Ibn  Tank.  In  the  age  of  Solo- 
mon we  read  of  one  Hadad,  who  'was  of  the 
king's  seed  in  Edom"  (I  Kings  xi.  14);  from  which 
some  have  conjectured  that  by  that  period  there 
was  a  royal  dynasty  of  one  particular  family  :  bul 
all  that  tlie  expression  may  imply  is,  that  he  waa 
a  blood-relation  of  the  last  king  of  the  country, 
Hadad  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  8070* 
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reigns  *  who  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab' 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35). 

The  unbrotherly  feud  which  arose  between 
Esau  and  Jacob  was  prolonged  for  ages  between 
their  posterity.  The  Israelites,  indeed,  were  com- 
manded 'not  to  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  was 
their  brother'  (Deut.  xxiii.  7) ;  but  a  variety  of 
circumstances  occurred  to  provoke  and  perpetuate 
ine  hostility.  The  first  time  they  were  brought  into 
direct  collision  was  when  the  Edomites,  though 
entreated  by  their  '  brother  Israel,'  refused  the 
latter  a  passage  through  their  territories;  and  they 
had  consequently  to  make  a  retrograde  and  toil- 
some march  to  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  whence  they 
nad  to  '  compass  the  land  of  Edom'  by  the  moun- 
tain desert  on  the  east.  We  do  not  again  hear  of 
the  Edomites  till  the  days  of  Saul,  who  warred 
against  them  with  partial  success  (1  Sam,  xiv. 
47) ;  but  their  entire  subjugation  was  reserved 
for  David,  who  first  signally  vanquished  them  in 
the  Valley  of  Salt  (supposed  to  be  in  the  Ghor, 
beside  Usdum,  the  Mountain  of  Salt) ;  and, 
finally,  placed  garrisons  in  all  their  countiy  (2 
Sam.  viii.  14;  1  Chron.  xviil.  11-13;  1  Kings  xi. 
15.  Comp.  the  inscription  of  Ps.  Ix.  and  v. 
S,  9 ;  cviii.  9,  10,  where  '  the  strong  city'  may 
denote  Selah  or  Petra).  Then  were  fulfilled  the 
prophecies  in  Gen.  xxv.  23  and  xxvii.  40,  that 
the  'elder  should  serve  the  younger;'  and  also 
the  prediction  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  18),  that 
Edom  and  Seir  should  be  for  possessions  to  Israel. 
Solomon  created  a  naval  station  at  Ezion-geber, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  the  modem 
Akaba  (1  Kings  ix.  26  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  18).  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  an  attempt  was  made 
to  restore  the  independence  of  the  country  by  one 
Hadad,  an  Idumsean  prince,  who,  when  a  child, 
had  been  carried  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  David's 
invasion,  and  had  there  married  the  sister  of  Tah- 
panhes  the  queen  (1  Kings  xi.  14-23)  [Hadad]. 
If  Edom  then  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
it  was  only  for  a  season,  since  in  the  days  of  Jeho- 
shapliat,  the  fourth  Jewish  monarcli  from  Solomon, 
it  is  said, '  there  was  no  king  in  Edom  ;  a  deputy 
was  king ;'  t.  e.  he  acted  as  viceroy  for  the  king  of 
Judah.  For  that  the  latter  was  still  master  of  the 
country  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
fitted  out,  like  Solomon,  a  fleet  at  Ezion-geber 
(1  Kings  xxii.  47,  48 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37).  It 
was,  no  doubt,  his  deputy  (called  ki7i(;)  who 
joined  the  confederates  of  Judah  and  Israel  in 
their  attack  upon  Moab  (2  Kings  iii.  9,  12,  2G). 
Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  a  partial  revolt  of 
the  Edomites,  or  at  least  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Seir,  even  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.  22)  :  and  under  his  successor,  Jehoram,  they 
wliolly  rebelled,  and  '  made  a  king  over  them- 
selves' (2  Kings  viii.  20,  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  8,  10). 
From  its  being  added  that,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  '  Edom 
revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this 
day,'  it  is  probable  that  tlie  Jewish  dominion 
was  never  completely  restored.  Amaziah,  indeed, 
invaded  the  coimtry,  and  having  taken  the  chief 
city,  Selah  or  Petra,  he,  in  memorial  of  the  con- 
quest, changed  its  name  to  Joktheel  (q.  d.  sub- 
dued of  God);  and  his  successor,  Uzziah,  re- 
tained possession  of  Elath  (2  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  11-14;  xxvi.  3).  But  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  hordes  of  Edomites  made  incursions  into 
Judah,  and  carried  away  captives  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
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17).  About  the  same  period  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Elath,  which  (according  tc 
the  correct  reading  of  2  Kings  xvi.  6)  was  thence- 
forth occupied  by  the  Edomites.  In  our  version 
it  is  said,  'the  Syrians  dwelt  in  Elath;'  but  the 
Kcri,  or  marginal  Masoretic  reading,  instead  of 
D'JS'lX,  Aramaeans,  has  CDIIN,  Edomites,  the 
letter  T  being  substituted  for  1 ;  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  MSS.,  as  well  as  by  the  Sept.  and 
Vulgate,  and  best  accords  with  historical  fact. 
But  then,  to  make  both  clauses  of  the  verse  to 
correspond,  we  must,  with  Le  Clerc  and  Houbi- 
gant,  read  the  whole  thus  :  '  At  that  time  Rezin, 
king  of  Aram,  recovered  Elath  to  Edom,  and 
drove  the  Jews  from  Elath  ;  and  the  Edomites 
came  to  Elath,  and  continued  there  unto  this 
day.'  Now  was  fulfilled  the  other  part  of  Isaac's 
jirediction,  viz.  that,  in  couree  of  time,  Esau 
*  should  take  his  brother's  yoke  from  oft"  his  neck' 
(Gen.  xxvii.  40).  It  appears  from  various  inci- 
dental expressions  in  the  later  profjliefs,  that  the 
Edomites  employed  their  recovered  power  in  the 
enlargement  of  their  territory  in  all  directions. 
They  spread  as  far  south  as  Dedan  in  Arabia,  and 
northward  to  Bozrah  in  the  Hhauran ;  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  Bozrah  of  Scripture  may  not 
have  been  a  place  in  Idumaea  Proper  (Isa.  xxxiv. 
6 ;  Ixiii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  7,  8-20  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13 ; 
Amos  i.  12).  When  the  Chaldaeans  invaded 
Judah,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Edomites  be- 
came their  willing  auxiliaries,  and  triumphed 
with  fiendish  malignity  over  the  ruin  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Jews,  of  whose  desolated  land  they 
hoped  to  obtain  a  large  portion  to  themselves 
(Obad.  verses  10-16 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14 ;  xxxv. 
3-10;  xxxvi.  5;  Lament,  iv.  21).  By  this  cir- 
cumstance the  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Jews  was 
rekindled  in  greater  fury  than  ever,  and  hence 
the  many  dire  denunciations  of  the  '  daughter  of 
Edom,'  to  be  met  with  in  the  Hebrew  prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxvii.  7-9;  Oh&A.  passim ;  Jer.  xlix.  7; 
Ezek.  xxv.  and  xxxv.).  From  the  language  of 
Malachi  (i.  2,  3),  and  also  from  the  accounts  pre- 
served by  Josephus  (Antiq.  x.  9.  7),  it  would  seem 
that  the  Edomites  did  not  wholly  escape  the  Chal- 
daean  scourge ;  but  instead  of  being  carried  captive, 
like  the  Jews,  they  not  only  retained  possession  of 
their  own  territory,  but  became  masters  of  the  soutli 
of  Judah,  as  far  as  Hebron  (1  Mace.  v.  65,  comp. 
with  Ezek.  xxxv.  10  ;  xxxvi.  5).  Here,  however, 
tliey  were,  in  course  of  time,  successfully  at- 
tacked by  the  Maccabees,  and  about  b.c.  125, 
were  finally  subdued  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  circumcision  and 
othei' Jewish  rites,  with  a  view  to  incorporate 
them  with  the  nation  (1  Mace.  v.  3,  65  ;  2  Mace. 
X.  16  ;  xii.  32;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  1 ;  15.  4). 
The  amalgamation,  however,  of  the  two  races 
seems  never  to  have  been  efl'ected,  for  we  after- 
wards hear  of  Antipater,  an  Idumsean  by  birth, 
being  made  by  Caesar  procurator  of  all  Judaea; 
and  his  son,  commonly  called  Herod  the  Great, 
was,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  king  of  Judaea, 
including  Idumaea ;  and  hence  Roman  writers 
often  s\yeak  of  all  Palestine  under  that  name 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  1.  3;  8.5;  xv.  7.  9;xvii. 
11.  4).  Not  long  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  20,000  Idumaeans  were  called  in  to  the 
defence  of  the  city  by  the  Zealots ;  but  both  par- 
ties gave  themselves  up  to  rapine  and  murder 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  4.  5 ;  6.  1 ;  vii.  8.  1). 
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This  is  the  last  mention  made  uf  the  Edomites 
in  history.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Job,  once 
ascribed  to  Origen,  says  that  their  name  an^  lan- 
guage had  perished,  and  tliat,  lilce  the  Ammonites 
ond  Moabites,  they  had  all  become  Arabs.  In 
the  second  century  Ptolemy  limits  the  name 
Idumaea  to  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan. 


360.    [Ravine  in  Idumaea.] 

But  while,  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  the  Edomites  had  thus  been  extending 
their  territory  to  the  north-west,  they  were  them- 
selves supplanted  in  the  southern  part  of  their 
native  region  by  the  Nabathaeans,  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael's  eldest  son,  and  to  the  article  Ne- 
BAiOTH,  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  tlie  subse- 
quent history  of  the  land  of  Edom. 

From  the  era  of  the  Crusades  down  to  the  pre- 
sent century  the  land  of  Esau  was,  to  Europeans, 
a  terra  incognita.  Its  situation  was  laid  down 
on  the  best  maps  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  true  position,  and  as  if  lying  in  a  direction 
where  it  is  now  known  there  is  nothing  but  a  vast 
expanse  of  desert.  A'olney  had  his  attention 
drawn  towards  it,  when  at  Gaza,  by  the  vague 
reports  of  the  -A.rabs,  and  in  1807  the  unfortunate 
Seetzen  penetrated  a  certain  way  into  the  country, 
and  heard  of  the  wonders  of  the  Wady  Musa; 
but  the  first  modern  traveller  who  'passed  through 
the  land  of  Edom '  was  Burckhardt,  in  the  year 
1812.  And  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr. 
Robinson  (Atner.  Bib.  Reposit.  vol.  iii.  p.  250), 
tliat  '  had  he  accomplished  nothing  but  his  re- 
searches in  these  regions,  his  journey  would  have 
been  worth  all  the  labour  and  cost  expended  on 
it,  although  his  discoveries  thus  shed  their 
strongest  light  upon  subjects  which  were  not 
comprehended  in  the  plan  or  purpose  either  of 
himself  or  his  employers.'  Burckliardt  entered 
Idumaea  from  the  north,  and  in  the  year  1818  he 
was  followed  in  the  same  direction  by  Messrs. 
Legh,   Baukca,   Irby   and   Mangles.      In    1828 


Laborde  and  Linant  found  access  from  the  soath ; 
and  since  then  it  has  been  visited  and  described 
by  so  many  that  the  names  of  its  localities  have 
become  familiar  as  household  words. 

The  limit  of  the  wanderings  of  toe  Israelites  in 
the  desert  was  the  brook  Zereil,  after  crossing 
which  they  found  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
Moab  (Deut.  ii.  13-18).  This  brook  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Wady-el-Ahsy,  which, 
rising  near  the  Castle  el-Ahsy,  on  the  route  to 
Mecca  of  the  Syrian  caravan  upon  the  high 
eastern  desert,  penetrates  through  the  whole  chain 
of  mountains  to  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  thus  the  southern  border  of 
Moab  and  the  northern  of  Edom,  whence  the 
latter  region  extended  southwards  as  far  as  to 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  valley  which  runs 
between  the  two  seas  consists  first  of  El-Ghor, 
which  is  comparatively  low,  but  gradually  rises 
into  the  more  elevated  plain  of  El-Arabah  to  the 
south.  The  country  lying  east  of  this  great 
valley  is  the  land  of  Idumaea.  It  is  a  mountain 
tract,  consisting  at  the  base  of  low  hills  of  lime- 
stone or  argillaceous  rock,  then  lofty  mountains 
of  porphyry  forming  the  body  of  the  mountain  ; 
above  these,  sandstone  broken  up  into  irregular 
ridges  and  grotesque  groups  of  clifi's;  and  again 
farther  back,  and  higher  than  all,  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  East  of 
all  these  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau 
of  the  great  eastern  desert.  Robinson  and  Smith 
estimated  the  height  of  the  porphyry  cliffs  at 
about  2000  feet  above  the  Arabah ;  the  elevation 
of  Wady  Mttsa  above  the  same  is,  perhaps,  2000 
or  2200  feet,  while  the  limestone  rrdges  further 
back  probably  do  not  fall  short  of  3000  feet. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous  tract 
between  the  Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical 
miles.  Of  these  mountains  the  most  remark- 
able is  Mount  Hor,  near  the  Wady  Musa. 
[HoR,  Mount].  While  the  mountains  on  the 
west  of  the  -\rabah,  though  less  elevated,  are 
wholly  barren,  those  of  Idumaea  seem  to  enjoy  a 
sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts  of 
herbs  and  occasional  trees.  The  wadys,  too,  are 
full  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  while  the 
eastern  and  higher  parts  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  yield  good  crops.  Hence  Robinson 
thinks  its  appearance  fulfils  the  promise  made  to 
Esau  (Gen.  xxvji.  39),  '  Thy  dwelling  shall  I>e 
the  fatness  of  the  forth  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven 
from  above.'  Yet  many  critiijs  are  of  opinion 
(e.  g.  Vater,  De  Wette,  Geddes,  Von  Bohlen) 
that  ''^^lifJ2  should  there  be  rendered  ':froni,' 
i.  e.  '  far  away  from,  or  destitute  of,'  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  immediately  added, 
'  for  thou  shalt  live  by  thy  sword  ;'  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  Idumaea  was  ever  particularly 
noted  for  its  fertility.  This  mountainous  region 
is  at  present  divided  into  two  districts.  The 
northern  bears  the  name  of  Jehal,  i.  e.  '  Tlie 
Mountain,'  the  Gebal  of  the  Hebrews  (Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  8),  and  the  Gebalene  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Commencing  at  Wady  el-Ahsy,  it 
terminates,  according  to  Burckhardt,  at  Wady 
el-Ghuweir,  the  largest  place  in  it  being  TufiJeh, 
perhaps  the  Tophel  of  Deut.  i.  I.  The  southern 
district  is  esh- Sherah,  extending  as  far  as 
Akabah,  and  including  Shobak,  Wady  Musa, 
Maan,  &c.     Burckhardt  mentions  a  third  d»> 
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trict,  Jebal  Hesma;  but  Robinson  says  that 
though  there  is  a  sandy  tract,  el-Hismah,  with 
mountains  around  it,  on  tlie  east  of  Akabah,  it 
does  not  constitute  a  separate  division. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  at  present  occupied 
by  various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  chief 
tribe  in  the  Jehal  is  the  Hejaya,  witli  a  branch  of 
the  Kaabineh,  while  in  esh-Sherah  they  are 
all  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Haweitat,  with  a  few  independent  allies.  The 
Bedouins  in  Idum8ea  have  of  late  years  been  par- 
tially subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Beni 
Sukhr,  is  one  camel  for  two  tents.  The  fellahin, 
or  peasants,  are  half  Bedouin,  inhabiting  the  few 
villages,  but  dwelling  also  in  tents ;  they  too 
j)ay  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  government,  and 
furnish  supplies  of  grain. 

Among  the  localities  connected  with  Edom 
which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  may  be  noticed 
Dinhabah,  Boarah,  Theman,  Maon  (now  Maan), 
Kadesh-barnea  (which  Robinson  identifies  with 
el-Weibeh  in  the  Wady  el-Jeib),  Zephath  (which 
he  supposes  to  be  the  pass  of  Es-Sufah),  Elath, 
and  Ezion-geber,  &c. ;  but  the  most  celebrated 
place  in  all  the  region  was  the  chief  city,  Selah 
or  Petra,  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  latter  head  [Petra]. 

Could  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  be  with 
certainty  fixed  in  Idumaea,  we  should  then  pos- 
sess much  curious  and  valuable  information  re- 
spectingc  both  the  country  and  people  soon  after 
it  had  been  colonized  by  the  descendants  of 
Esau  (See  Mason  Good,  Wemyss,  and  others 
upon  Job).  But  all  that  we  learn  directly  of 
the  ancient  Edomites  from  the  historical  books  of 
Scripture  represents  them  as  not,  indeed,  neglect- 
ing agriculture  or  trade  (.Num.  xx.  17),  yet,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  warlike  and  predatory  race,  who, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  their  progenitor 
Isaac,  '  lived  by  their  sword.'  The  situation  of 
the  country  afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  com- 
merce, which  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  from 
a  very  early  period.  '  Bordering,'  says  Volney, 
'  upon  Arabia  on  the  east  and  south,  and  Egypt 
on  the  south-west,  and  forming,  from  north  to 
south,  the  most  commodious  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  Jerusalem  and  her  dependencies 
on  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  continuous  valleys 
of  El-Ghor  and  El-Araba,  Idumaea  may  be  said 
to  have  long  formed  the  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East.'  The  era  of  its  greatest  pros- 
perity was  after  the  Nabathaeans  had  become 
masters  of  the  country  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  of  which  the  renowned  metro- 
polis was  Petra.  The  religion  of  the  early  Edom- 
ites was,  ])erhaps,  comparatively  pure ;  but  in 
process  of  time  they  embraced  idolatry :  in 
2  Chron.  xxv.  20,  we  read  of  the  '  gods  of  Edom,' 
one  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  {Antiq.  xv. 
7.  9),  was  called  Kotze.  With  respect  to  the 
striking  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
upon  Edom,  we  need  only  rel'er  the  reader  to  the 
well-known  work  of  Keith,  who  frequently  errs, 
nowever,  in  straining  the  sense  of  prophecy  be- 
vond  its  legitimate  import,  as  well  as  in  seeking 
out  too  literally  minute  an  accomplishment.  On 
Idumaea  generally,  see  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Diss,  de 
Antiquiss.  IdumcBor.  Hist,  in  Pott  and  Ruperti"s 
Sylloge  Comment.  Theologic.  Part  VI.  p.  121  ; 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Comment,  de  Troglodytis  Sei- 
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rilis,  in  the  Syntagma  Commentt,,  Part  I.  p.  194i 
but  especially.  Sketches  of  Idutnea  and  its  present 
Inhabitants,  by  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  in  the  Amer. 
Bib.  Repository  for  April,  1833,  p.  217;  and 
tiie  Bib.  Besearches  of  the  same  writer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  551.— N.  M. 

ILLYRICUM  (^lKKvpiK6v),  a  country  lying 
to  the  north-west  of  Macedonia,  and  answering 
nearly  to  that  whicli  is  at  present  called  Dal- 
matia;  by  which  name  indeed  the  southern  part 
oflllyricum  itself  was  known,  and  whither  St. 
Paul  informs  Timothy  that  Titus  had  gone 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Paul  himself  preached  tlz« 
Gospel  in  lUyricum,  which  was  at  that  time 
a   province   of  the   Roman   Empire  (Rom.  xv. 

IMMANUEL  ("PX-IJ^V;  Sept.  'Ejujuovoi/^A.) 
or  Emmanuel.  This  word,  meaning  '  God  with 
us,^  occurs  in  the  celebrated  verse  of  Isaiah  (vii. 
14),  '  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.'  In 
forty-three  MSS.  and  thirty-nine  printed  editions, 
the  word  is  given  in  the  separate  form  7X  130y  ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Henderson  remarks,  '  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  all  compound  names,  the  MSS.  and 
editions  widely  dill'er.'  In  the  name  itself  there  is 
no  difliiculty ;  but  tiie  verse,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  God,  and  even  Jehovah,  is  used  in  the 
composition  of  Hebrew  names,  there  is  no  such  pe- 
culiarity in  that  of  Immanuel  as  in  itself  requires 
us  to  understand  that  he  who  bore  it  must  be  in 
fact  God.  Indeed,  it  is  used  as  a  proper  name 
among  the  Jews  at  this  day.  This  high  sense  has, 
however,  been  assigned  to  it  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  the  whole  verse,  by  the  Evan- 
gelist Matthew  (i.  23),  to  our  Divine  Saviour. 
Even  if  this  reference  did  not  exist,  the  history 
of  the  Nativity  would  irresistibly  lead  us  to  th« 
conclusion  that  the  verse — whatever  may  have 
been  its  intermediate  signification — had  an  ulti- 
mate reference  to  Christ. 

The  state  of  opinion  on  this  point  has  been 
thus  neatly  summed  vip  by  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his 
note  on  the  text : — '  This  verse  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Jews  and  professedly 
Christian  writers,  and  among  the  latter  mutually. 
While  the  former  reject  its  application  to  the 
Messiah  altogether, — the  earlier  rabbins  explain- 
ing it  of  the  queen  of  Ahaz  and  the  birth  of  his 
son  Hezekiah ;  and  the  later,  as  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel,  of  the  prophet's  own  wife, — the  great 
body  of  Christian  interpreters  have  held  it  to  be 
directly  and  exclusively  in  prophecy  of  our 
Saviour,  and  have  considered  themselves  fully 
borne  out  by  the  inspired  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist Matthew.  Others,  however,  have  departed 
from  this  construction  of  the  passage,  and  have 
invented  or  adopted  various  hypotheses  in  support 
of  such  dissent.  Grotius,  Faber,  Isenbiehl,  Hezel, 
Bolten,  Fritsche,  Pluschke,  Gesenius,  and  Hitzig, 
suppose  either  the  then  present  or  a  future  wife 
of  Isaiah  to  be  the  ni2?y  almah  [rendered 
"  virgin"],  referred  to.  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Hensler 
and  Ammon,  are  of  opinion  that  the  propliet  had 
nothing  more  in  view  than  an  ideal  virgin,  and 
that  both  she  and  her  son  are  merely  imaginary 
personages,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  piophetic 
illustration.     Bauer,  Cube,  Steudel,  and  8om« 
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others,  think  that  the  prophet  pouited  to  a  young 
woman  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his 
courtiers,  A  fourth  class,  among  whom  are 
Richard  Simon,  Lowth,  Koppe,  Dathe,  Williams, 
Von  Meyer,  Olshausen,  and  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith, 
iidmit  tiie  hypothesis  of  a  double  sense:  one,  in 
which  flie  words  apfily  primarily  to  some  female 
living  ill  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and  her  giving 
birth  to  a  son  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature ;  or,  as  Dathe  holds,  to  some  virgin,  who 
at  that  time  should  miraculously  conceive;  and 
the  other,  in  which  they  received  a  secondary 
and  plenary  fulfilment  in  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

INCENSE,  a  perfume  which  gives  forth  its 
fragrance  by  burning,  and,  in  particular,  that 
perfume  which  was  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  in- 
cense [Altar;  Censer].  Indeed,  the  burning 
of  incense  seems  to  have  been  considered  among 
the  Hebrews  so  much  of  an  act  of  worship  or 
sacred  otlering,  that  we  read  not  of  any  other 
use  of  incense  than  this  among  them.  Nor 
amoTig  the  Egyptians  do  we  discover  any  trace 
of  burnt  perfume  but  i'n  sacerdotal  use;  but 
in  the  Persian  sculptures  we  see  incense  burnt 
before  tlie  king.  The  prohibition  of  the  Hebrews 
to  make  any  perfume  for  private  use — '  to  smell 
to' — like  that  prepared  for  the  altar,  merely  im- 
plies, we  apprehend,  that  the  sacred  incense  had 
a  peculiarly  rich  fragrance  before  being  burnt, 
which  was  forbidden  to  be  imitated  in  common 
perfumes. 

The  incense  is  denoted  by  the  words  "HtDpO 
miktar  (Exod.  xxx.  I)  ;  "IDp  kitter  (Jer.  xliv. 
21);  and  ni"lt3p  kituroth  (Exod.  xxx-  I  ;  xxxi. 
11;  Ezek.  xvi.  18);  all  of  which  are  equally 
from  the  root  ^Dp,  which,  in  Piliel,  signifies  gene- 
rally to  raise  an  odour  by  burning ;  and  in  the 
verbal  form  it  is  applied  not  only  to  the  offering 
of  incense  but  also  of  sacrifices,  the  smoke  or  efflu- 
vium of  which  is  regarded  as  an  acceptable  orsweet 
odour  to  God.  Indeed,  the  word  which  denotes 
an  incense  of  spices  in  Exod.  xxx.  1  describes 
an  incense  of  fat  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  15. 

The  ingredients  of  the  sacred  incense  are  enume- 
rated witli  great  precision  in  Exod.  xxx.  34,  35 : 
*  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  ^133  netaph), 
and  onycha  {TOU^  shecheleph),  and  galbanum 
(n3i37n  chelbenaK)  ;  these  sweet  spices  with  pure 

frankincense  (1132?  lebonali)  :  of  each  shall 
there  be  a  like  weight.  And  thou  shalt  make  of 
it  a  perfume,  a  confection  after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary,  tempered  togetlier,  pure  and  holy.' 
For  an  explanation  of  these  various  ingredients 
we  must  refer  to  their  several  Hebrew  names  in 
the  present  work.  The  further  directions  are, 
that  this  precious  compound  should  be  made  or 
broken  up  into  minute  particles,  and  that  it 
should  be  deposited,  as  a  very  holy  thing,  in  the 
tabernacle  '  beibre  the  testimony '  (or  ark).  As 
the  ingredients  are  so  minutely  specified,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  wealthy  persons  from 
having  a  similar  perfume  for  private  use :  this, 
therefore,  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication :  '  Ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves 
according  to  the  composition  thereof:  it  shall 
be  unto  thee  lioly  for  the  Lord.  Whosoever  shall 
make  like  unto  that,  to  smell  tiiereto,  shall  even 
be  cut  off  from  his  people  '  (ver.  37,  38). 
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The  word  which  describes  the  various  ingredi- 
ents as  being  '  tempered  together '  literally  meana 
'  salted '  (HvIOD  memullach).  The  Chaldee  and 
Greek  versions,  however,  have  set  the  example  of 
rendering  it  by  '  mixed '  or  '  tetnpered,'  as  if  their 
idea  was  that  tlie  different  ingredients  were  to  be 
mixed  together,  just  as  salt  is  mixed  with  any 
substance  over  which  it  is  sprinkled.  Ainsworth 
contends  for  tlie  literal  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the 
law  (Lev.  ii.  13)  expressly  says,  '  With  all  thine 
offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt.'  In  support  of  this 
he  cites  Maimonides,  who  affirms  that  there  was 
not  any  thing  offered  on  the  altar  without  salt, 
except  the  wine  of  the  drink  offering,  and  the 
blood,  and  the  wood ;  and  of  the  incense  he  says, 
still  m-ore  expressly,  that  'fhey  added  to  it  a  cab 
of  salt.'  In  accordance  with  tliis,  it  is  supposed, 
our  Saviour  says,  '  Every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted 
with  salt '  (Mark  ix.  49).  Ainsworth  further  re- 
marks :  '  If  our  speech  is  to  be  always  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  salt,  as  the  apostle  teaches  (Col. 
iv.  6),  how  much  more  should  our  incense,  our 
prayers  unto  God,  be  theiewith  seasoned?'  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  see  how  so  anomalous  a  sub- 
stance as  salt  could  well  be  combined  in  the 
preparation ;  and  if  it  was  used,  as  we  incline 
to  think  that  it  was,  it  was  probably  added  in  the 
act  of  offering. 

The  above  reference  to  Maimonides  reminds  us 
of  the  reason  which  he  assigns,  in  tlie  More  Ne- 
vochim,  for  the  use  of  incense  in  tlie  Jewish 
ritual  service  :  '  To  prevent  the  stench  wnlch 
would  otherwise  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
number  of  beasts  every  day  slaughtered  in  the 
sanctuary,  God  ordained  that  incense  should  be 
burned  in  it  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
thereby  rendered  the  odour  of  the  sanctuary  and  of 
the  vestments  of  those  that  ministered  exceedingly 
grateful ;  which  has  occasioned  the  saying  of  our 
rabbins,  That  the  odour  of  the  incense  extended 
to  Jericho.  This,  therefore,  is  another  of  the  pre- 
cepts conducing  to  the  reverence  and  veneration 
which  ought  to  be  entertained  for  the  sanctuary  : 
for  if  the  perfume  thereof  had  not  been  pleasant, 
but  the  contrary,  it  would  have  produced  con- 
tempt instead  of  veneration,  since  a  grateful 
odour  pleases  and  attracts,  while  an  unpleasant 
one  disgusts  and  repels.' 

This  is  very  well ;  and  no  doubt  the  use  of 
incense,  which  we  always  find  in  religions  where 
worship  is  rendered  by  sacrifice,  had  its  origin  in 
some  such  considerations.  But  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  this  grateful 
offering.  It  was  a  symbol  of  prayer.  It  was 
offered  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  in  the 
posture  and  act  of  prayer;  and  their  orisons  were 
supposed  to  be  presented  to  God  by  tlie  priest,  and 
to  ascend  to  Him  in  the  smoke  and  odour  of  that 
fragrant  offering.  This  beautiful  idea  of  the  in- 
cense frequently  occurs  in  Scripture  (comp.  Ps. 
cxli.  2;  Mai.  i.  11 ;  Zech.  xiv.  16;  Acts  x.  4; 
Rev.  V.  8  :  viii.  4). 

INCHANTMENTS.     [Witchcraft.] 

INDIA  (•"I'^n;  Sept.  'IvSikv).  This  name 
occurs  only  in  Esther  i.  1  ;  viii.  9,  where  thePei 
sian  king  is  desoibed  as  reigning  '  from  India 
unto  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred  and  seven  and 
twenty  provinces.'  It  is  found  a.^ain,  however,  in 
the  Apocrypha,  where  India  is  mentioned  among 
the  countries  which  the  Romans  took  from  Anti- 
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ochus  and  gave  to  Eumenes  (1  Mace.  viii.  8).  It 
18  also  with  some  reason  conceived  tliat  in  Acts  ii. 
9,  we  should  read  'IvSlav,  India,  and  not  'lovSalav, 
Judaea.  If  this  could  be  admitted,  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry  would  arise  ;  for  these  dwellers 
in  India — that  is,  Jews  of  India — are  described 
as  being  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover. 
There  is  much  to  say  in  favour  of  this  reading, 
but  more  in  favour  of  Idumaa  ;  for  the  name  of 
tliat  country,  'ISovixaiav,  might,  much  more  easily 
than  that  of  India,  'IvSiav,  have  been  accidentally, 
or  rather  carelessly,  corrupted  into  'lovdaiav  :  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  the  name  of  Idumaea  would 
come  better  into  the  list  than  that  of  India,  seeing 
that  the  enumeration  is  manifestly  taken  from 
east  to  west ;  which  allows  Idumaea  with  great 
propriety  to  follow  Mesopotamia,  but  forbids  India 
to  do  so.  Whichever  may  be  right,  Judaea  can- 
not but  be  wrong  ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  face  of  the 
list,  we  cannot  but  see  the  superfluousness  of  the 
information,  that  the  people  of  Judaea  were  present 
in  their  own  city  at  the  Passover. 

It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  above  intima- 
tions, and  indeed  from  all  ancient  history,  that  the 
country  known  as  India  in  ancient  times  extended 
more  to  the  west,  and  did  not  reacli  so  far  to  the 
east — that  is,  was  not  known  so  far  to  the  east — 
as  the  India  of  the  moderns.  When  we  read  of 
ancient  India,  we  must  clearly  not  understand 
the  whole  of  Hindostan,  but  chiefly  the  northern 
parts  of  it,  or  the  countries  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges ;  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert 
that  the  rest  of  that  j^eninsula,  particularly  its 
western  coast,  was  then  altogether  unknown.  It 
was  from  this  quarter  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks 
(to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  eailiest  accounts 
of  India)  invaded  the  country ;  and  this  was  con- 
sequently the  region  which  first  became  generally 
known.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  Ganges 
continued  to  be  involved  in  obscurit)-^,  the  great 
Kingdom  of  the  Prasians  excepted,  which,  situated 
nearly  above  the  modern  Bengal,  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible. The  nearer  we  approach  the  Indus,  the 
more  clear  becomes  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  country  ;  and  it  follows  that  the 
districts  of  which  at  the  jjresent  day  we  know  the 
least,  were  anciently  best  known.  Besides,  the 
western  and  northern  boundaries  were  not  the 
same  as  at  present.  To  the  west,  India  was  not 
then  bounded  by  the  river  Indus,  but  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  Koh 
(whence  the  Grecian  appellation  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus),  extended  from  Bactria  to  Makran,  or 
Gkdrosia,  enclosing  the  kingdoms  of  Candahar 
and  Cabul,  the  modern  kingdom  of  Eastern  Persia, 
or  Afghanistan.    These  districts  anciently  formed 

{)art  of  India,  as  well  as,  further  to  the  south,  the 
ess  perfectly  known  countries  of  the  Arabi  and 
Haurs  (the  Arabitae  and  Oritae  of  Arrian,  vi.  21), 
bordering  on  Gedrosia.  This  western  boundary 
continued  at  all  times  the  same,  and  was  removed 
to  the  Indus  only  in  consequence  of  the  victories 
of  Nadir  Shah. 

Towards  the  north,  ancient  India  overpassed 
not  less  its  present  limit.  It  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  mountainous  region  above  Cashmir, 
Badakshan,  Belur  Land,  the  western  boundary 
mountains  of  Little  Bucharia,  or  Little  Thibet, 
and  even  the  desert  of  Gobi,  so  far  as  it  was 
known.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to 
the  coasts  of  India  has  contributed  to  withdraw 
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from  these  regions  the  attention  of  Europeans, 
and  left  them  in  an  obscurity  which  hitherto  has 
been  little  disturbed,  although  the  current  Oi 
events  seems  likely  ere  long  to  lead  to  our  better 
knowledge. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  India  of  Scripture 
included  no  part  of  the  present  India,  seeing  that  it 
was  confined  to  the  territories  possessed  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Syrian  Greeks,  that  never  extended 
beyond  the  Indus,  which,  since  the  time  of  Nadir 
Shah,  has  been  regarded  as  the  western  boundary 
of  India.  Something  of  India  beyond  the  Indus 
became  known  through  the  conquering  march  of 
Alexander,  and  still  more  througli  that  of  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  who  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  but  the  notions  thus  obtained  are  not 
embraced  in  the  Scriptural  notices,  which,  both 
in  the  canonical  and  the  Apocryphal  text,  are 
confined  to  Persian  India.  (See  Heeren's  Histo- 
rical Researches,  i.  c.  1,  §  3,  on  Persian  India; 
and  Rennel's  Geog.  of  Herodotus'). 

INHERITANCE.  The  laws  and  observances 
which  determine  the  acquisition  and  regulate  the 
devolution  of  property,  are  among  the  influences 
which  afiect  the  vital  interests  of  states ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  high  consequence  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  the  laws  and  observances 
relating  to  this  subject,  which  come  to  us  witli 
the  sanction  of  the  Bible.  We  may  also  premise 
that,  in  a  condition  of  society  such  as  that  in 
which  we  now  live,  wherein  the  two  diverging 
tendencies  which  favour  immense  accumulations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  lead  to  poverty  and  pau- 
perism on  the  other,  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  decided,  disturbing,  and  baneful,  there 
seems  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  those  who 
take  Scripture  as  their  guide,  a  careful  study  of 
the  foundations  of  human  society,  and  of  the 
laws  of  property,  as  they  are  developed  in  the 
divine  records  which  contain  the  revealed  will  of 
God. 

That  will,  in  truth,  as  it  is  the  source  of  all 
created  things,  and  specially  of  the  earth  and 
its  intelligent  denizen,  man,  so  is  it  the  original 
foundation  of  property,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
its  inheritance  should  be  regulated.  God,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  earth,  gave  it  to  man  to  be  held, 
cultivated,  and  enjoyed  (Gen.  i,  28,  sq. ;  Ps. 
cxv.  16  ;  Eccles.  v.  9).  The  primitive  records 
are  too  brief  and  fragmentary  to  supply  us  with 
any  details  respecting  the  earliest  distribution 
or  transmission  of  landed  property ;  but  from 
the  passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  important  fact  appears  to  be  established 
beyond  a  question,  that  tlie  origin  of  property  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  achievements  of  violence,  the 
success  of  the  sword,  or  any  imaginary  implied 
contract,  but  in  the  will  and  tlie  gift  of  the  com- 
mon Creator  and  bountiful  Father  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  gift  was  made, 
not  to  any  favoured  portion  of  our  race,  but  to 
the  race  itself — to  man  as  represented  by  our 
great  primogenitor,  to  whom  the  use  of  tlie  divine 
gift  was  first  graciously  vouchsafed.  The  indi- 
vidual appropriation  of  portions  of  the  eartli,  and 
the  transmission  of  the  parts  thus  appropriated, 
in  other  words,  the  consuetudinary  laws  of  pro- 
perty, would  be  determined  in  each  instance  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  an  indivi- 
dual, a  family,  or  a  clan,  might  find  itself  placed 
in  relation  to  the  world  and  its  other  inhabitants^ 
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aor  is  it  now,  in  the  absence  of  written  evidence, 
possible  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  useless,  if  not  worse, 
to  attempt  to  conjecture,  what  these  laws  were. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  tliat  if  in  any  case 
they  inflicted  injury,  if  they  aided  the  aggran- 
disement of  the  few,  and  tended  to  the  depression 
of  the  many,  they  thereby  became  unjust,  and  not 
only  lost  their  divine  sanction,  but,  by  opposing 
the  very  purposes  for  which  the  earth  was  given  to 
■  man,  and  operating  in  contravention  of  the  divine 
will,  they  were  disowned  and  condemned  of  God, 
the  tenure  of  the  property  was  forfeited,  and  a 
recurrence  to  first  principles  and  a  re-distribution 
became  due  alike  to  the  original  donor,  and  to 
those  whom  He  had  intended  impartially  to  be- 
nefit. 

The  enforcement  of  these  principles  has,  in 
different  periods  of  human  history,  been  made  by 
the  seen  hand  of  God,  in  those  terrible  providen- 
tial visitations  which  upturn  the  very  foundations 
of  society  and  reconstruct  the  social  frame.  The 
Deluge  was  a  kind  of  revocation  of  the  divine 
gift ;  the  Creator  took  back  into  his  own  hands 
the  earth  which  men  had  filled  with  injustice 
and  violence.  The  trust,  however,  was,  after  that 
terrible  punishment,  once  more  committed  to 
man,  to  be  held,  not  for  himself,  but  for  God, 
and  to  be  so  used  and  improved  as  to  further 
the  divine  will  bj'  furthering  human  good.  And, 
whatever  conduct  may  have  been  pursued,  at  any 
period,  at  variance  with  the  divine  purpose,  yet  it 
is  in  trust,  not  in  absolute  possession,  it  is  for 
God's  purposes,  not  our  own,  that  the  earth  at 
large,  and  every  portion  of  the  earth,  has  been 
and  is  still  held.  In  truth,  man  is  the  tenant, 
nor  the  proprietor,  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  tem- 
porary use,  not  the  permanent  possession  of  it 
that  he  enjoys.  The  lord  of  ten  thousand  broad 
acres,  equally  with  the  poor  penniless  squatter,  is 
a  sojourner  and  pilgrim  in  the  land,  as  all  his 
fathers  were,  and  is  bound,  not  less  than  the 
other,  to  remember,  not  only  that  property  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  but  also  that 
its  best  titles  are  held  by  a  momentary  tenure, 
revocable  at  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  power, 
and  subject  to  unerring  scrutiny,  in  regard  botb 
to  their  origin  and  their  use,  in  a  court  where 
the  persons  of  men  are  not  respected,  where  justice 
is  laid  to  the  line,  and  judgment  to  the  plummet 
(Isa.  xviii.  17). 

The  impression  which  the  original  gift  of  the 
earth  was  calculated  to  make  on  men,  the  Great 
Donor  was  pleased,  in  the  case  of  Palestine,  to 
render,  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  more  decided 
a»id  emphatic  by  an  express  re-donation  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham  (Gren.  xiii.  14,  sq.).  Many 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  promise  was 
fulfilled.  Meanwhile  the  notices  which  we  have 
regarding  the  state  of  property  in  the  patriarchal 
ages,  are  few  and  not  very  definite.  The  products 
of  the  earth,  however,  were  at  an  early  period  ac- 
cumulated and  held  as  property.  Violence  in- 
vaded the  possession ;  opposing  violence  recovered 
the  goods.  War  soon  sprang  out  of  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart.  The  necessity  of  civil  go- 
vernment was  felt.  Consuetudinary  laws  ac- 
cordingly developed  themselves.  The  head  of 
the  family  was  supreme.  His  will  was  law.  The 
physical  superiority  which  he  possessed  gave  him 
this  dominion.  The  same  influence  would  secure 
*U  trajosmission  in  the  male  rather  than  the  fe- 
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male  line.  Hence  too  the  rise  of  the  rights  of 
primogeniture.  In  the  early  condition  of  society 
which  is  called  patriarchal,  landed  property  had 
its  origin,  indeed,  but  could  not  be  held  of  first 
importance  by  those  who  led  a  wandering  life, 
shifting  continually,  as  corvenience  suggested, 
from  one  spot  to  another.  Cattle  were  then  the 
chief  property  (Gen.  xxiv.  35).  But  land,  if  held, 
was  held  on  a  freehold  tenure ;  nor  could  any 
other  tenure  have  come  into  existence  till  more 
complex  and  artificial  relations  arose,  resulting,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  relative  insufficiency  of  food.  When 
Joseph  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  appears  to  have 
found  the  freeliold  tenure  prevailing,  which,  how-- 
ever,  he  converted  into  a  tenancy  at  will,  or,  at 
any  rate,  into  a  conditional  tenancy.  Other  in- 
timations are  found  in  Genesis  which  confirm 
the  general  statements  which  have  just  been 
made.  Daugliters  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
inheritance.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  they  only  serve  to  prove  it.  Thus  Job  (the 
book  so  called  is  undoubtedly  very  old,  so  that 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  citing  it  in  this  con- 
nection) is  recorded  (xlii.  15)  to  have  given  his 
daughters  an  inheritance  conjointly  with  their 
brothers — a  record  which  of  itself  proves  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  proceeding,  and  establishes  our 
position  that  inheritance  generally  followed  the 
male  line.  How  highly  the  privileges  conferred 
by  primogeniture  were  valued,  may  be  learnt  from 
the  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  In  the  patriarchal 
age  doubtless  these  rights  were  very  great.  The 
eldest  son,  as  being  by  nature  the  first  fitted  for 
command,  assumed  influence  and  control,  under 
his  father,  over  the  family  and  its  dependents ; 
and  when  the  father  was  removed  by  death,  he 
readily,  and  as  if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  took 
his  father's  place.  Thus  he  succeeded  to  tlie  pro- 
perty in  succeeding  to  the  headship  of  the  family, 
the  clan,  or  the  tribe.  At  first  the  eldest  son  most 
probably  took  exclusive  possession  of  his  father's 
property  and  power ;  and  when,  subsequently,  a 
division  became  customary,  he  would  still  retain 
the  largest  share — a  double  portion,  if  not  more 
(Gen.  xxvii.  25,  29,  40).  That  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  other  sons  partook  with  the  eldest, 
and  that  too  though  they  were  sons  of  concubines, 
is  clear  from  the  story  of  Hagar's  expulsion : — 
'  Cast  out  (said  Sarah)  this  bondwoman  and  her 
son ;  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac  '  (Gen.  xxi.  10). 
The  few  notices  left  us  in  Genesis  of  the  transfer 
of  property  from  hand  to  hand  are  interesting, 
and  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  to  what  takes 
place  in  Eastern  countries  even  at  tliis  day  (Gen. 
xxi.  22,  sq. ;  xxiii.  9,  sq.).  The  purchase  of 
the  Cave  of  Machpelah  as  a  family  burying- 
place  for  Abraham,  detailed  in  the  last  passage, 
serves  to  show  the  safety  of  property  at  that  early 
period,  and  the  facility  with  whicli  an  inheritance 
was  transmitted  even  to  sons'  sons  (comp.  Gen. 
xlix.  29).  That  it  was  customary,  during  the 
father's  lifetime,  to  make  a  disposition  of  property, 
is  evident  from  Gen.  xxiv.  35,  where  it  is  said 
that  Abraham  had  given  all  he  had  to  Isaac.  This 
statement  is  further  confirmed  by  ch.  xxv.  5,  6, 
where  it  is  added  that  Abraham  gave  to  the  sons 
of  his  concubines  'gifts,  sending  them  away  from 
Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward  unto 
the  east  country.'     Sometimes,  however,  lo  fai 
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were  the  children  of  unmarried  females  from 
being  dismissed  with  a  gift,  that  they  shared, 
with  what  we  should  term  the  legitimate  children, 
in  the  fathers  property  and  rights.  Tlius  Dan 
and  Naphtiili  were  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid, 
whom  she  gave  to  her  husband,  failing  to  bear 
children  herself.  So  Gad  and  Asher  were,  under 
similar  circumstances,  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
maid  (Gen.  xxx.  2-14).  In  the  event  of  the 
eldest  son's  dying  in  the  father's  lifetime,  the 
next  son  took  his  place;  and  if  the  eldest  son  left 
a  widow,  the  next  son  made  her  his  wife  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  7,  sq.),  the  offspring  of  which  union  was 
reckoned  to  the  first-bom  and  deceased  son. 
Should  the  second  likewise  die,  the  third  son 
took  his  place  (Gen.  xxxviii.  11).  While  the 
rights  of  the  first-born  were  generally  established 
and  recognised,  yet  were  they  sometimes  set  aside 
in  favour  of  a  younger  child.  The  blesshig  of 
the  father  or  the  grandsire  seems  to  have  been  an 
act  essential  in  the  devolution  of  power  and  pro- 
perty— in  its  efl'ects  not  unlike  wills  and  testa- 
ments with  us ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
which  this  (so  to  term  it)  testamentary  bequest 
set  aside  consuetudinary  laws,  and  gave  prece- 
dence to  a  younger  son  (Gen.  xlviii.  15,  sq.). 
Special  claims  on  the  parental  regards  were  ac- 
knowledged and  rewarded  by  special  gifts,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jacob's  donation  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
xlviii.  22).  In  a  similar  manner,  bad  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  eldest  son  (as  well  as  of  others) 
subjected  him,  if  not  to  the  loss  of  his  rights  of 
property,  yet  to  the  evil  influence  of  his  father's 
dying  malediction  (Gen.  xlix.  3) ;  while  the  good 
and  favoured,  though  younger,  son  was  led  by 
the  paternal  blessing  to  anticipate,  and  probably 
also  to  reap,  the  richest  inheritance  of  individual 
and  social  happiness  (Gen,  xlix.  8-22). 

The  original  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  the 
land  of  Palestine  was  solemnly  repeated  to  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  3),  the  reason  assigned  being,  be- 
cause '  Abraliam  obeyed  my  voice  and  kept  my 
charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my 
laws ;'  while  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  dispos- 
sessed and  destined  to  extermination  for  the 
greatness  of  their  iniquity.  The  possession  of 
the  promised  land  was  embraced  by  Isaac  in  his 
dying  benediction  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  3,  4),  to 
whom  God  vouchsafed  (Gen.  xxviii.  15  ;  see  also 
XXXV.  10,  11)  to  give  a  renewed  assurance  of  the 
destined  inheritance.  Tliat  this  donation,  how- 
ever, was  held  to  be  dependent  for  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  fulfilment  on  the  divine  will,  ap- 
pears from  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where  Jacob,  on 
coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  bought  for  an 
hundred  pieces  of  money  *  a  parcel  of  a  field,  at 
the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor.'  Delayed 
though  the  execution  of  the  promise  was,  con- 
fidence never  deserted  the  family  of  Abraham,  so 
that  Joseph,  dying  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  assured 
his  brothers  tliat  they  would  be  visited  of  God 
and  placed  in  possession  of  Canaan,  enjoining  on 
them,  in  this  conviction,  that,  when  conducted 
to  their  possession,  they  should  carry  his  bones 
with  them  out  of  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  25). 

A  promise  thus  given,  thus  repeated,  and  thus 
believed,  easily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  became 
the  fundamental  principle  of  that  settlement  of 
property  which  Moses  made  when  at  length  he 
oad  «fi'ected  the  divine  will  in  the  redemption 
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of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  observances  and 
practices,  too,  which  we  have  noticed  as  prevailing 
among  the  patriarchs  would,  no  doubt,  have  great 
influence  on  the  laws  which  the  Jewish  legislator 
originated  or  sanctioned.  The  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  descended 
tiirough  Isaac  and  Jacob  from  Abraham.  The 
division  was  made  by  lot  for  an  inheritance 
among  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  number  and  size  of 
families  in  each  tribe.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  how- 
ever, had  no  inheritance ;  but  forty-eight  cities  with 
their  suburbs  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  each 
tribe  giving  according  to  the  number  of  cities 
that  fell  to  its  share  (Num.  xxxiii.  50 ;  xxxiv.  1 ; 
XXXV.  1).  The  inheritance  thus  acquired  was 
never  to  leave  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged; 
every  tribe  was  to  keep  strictly  to  its  own  inherit- 
ance. An  heiress,  in  consequence,  was  not  allowed 
to  marry  out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  ])roperty  should 
pass  by  her  marriage  into  another  tribe  (Num. 
xxxvi.  6-9).  Tills  restriction  led  to  the  marriage 
of  heiresses  with  their  near  relations  :  thus  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  '  were  married  unto  their 
father's  brother's  sons,'  '  and  their  inheritance  re- 
mained in  the  tribe  of  the  family  of  their  father ' 
(ver.  11,  12;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  7.  5).  In 
general  cases  the  inheritance  went  to  sons,  the 
first-born  receiving  a  double  portion,  'for  he  is 
the  beginning  of  his  father's  strength.'  If  a  man 
had  two  wives,  one  beloved,  the  other  hated,  and 
if  the  first-born  were  the  son  of  her  who  was 
hated,  he  nevertheless  was  to  enjoy  '  the  right  of 
the  first-born '  (Deut.  xxi.  15).  If  a  man  left  no 
sons,  the  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters ;  if 
there  was  no  daughter,  it  went  to  his  brothers ;  in 
case  there  were  no  brothers,  it  v/as  given  to  his 
father's  brothers ;  if  liis  father  had  no  brothers, 
it  came  into  possession  of  the  nearest  kinsman 
(Num.  xxvii.  8).  The  land  was  Jehovah's,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  permanently  alienated. 
Every  fiftieth  year,  whatever  land  had  been  sold 
returned  to  its  former  owner.  Tlie  value  and 
price  of  land  naturally  rose  or  fell  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  years  there  were  to  elapse  prior 
to  the  ensuing  fiftieth  or  jubilee-year.  If  he  who 
sold  the  land,  or  a  kinsman,  could  redeem  the 
land  before  the  year  of  jubilee,  it  was  to  be 
restored  to  him  on  his  paying  to  the  purchaser 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  tlie  years  remaining 
till  the  jubilee.  Houses  in  villages  or  unwalled 
towns  might  not  be  sold  for  ever ;  they  were  re- 
stored at  the  jubilee,  and  might  at  any  time  be 
redeemed.  If  a  man  sold  a  dwelling-house  situ- 
ated in  a  walled  city,  he  had  the  option  of  re- 
deeming it  within  the  space  of  a  full  year  after  it 
had  been  sold  ;  but  if  it  remained  unredeemed,  it 
belonged  to  the  purchaser,  and  did  not  return  to 
him  who  sold  it  even  at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  8, 
23).  The  Levites  were  not  allowed  to  sell  the 
land  in  the  suburbs  of  their  cities,  tliough  they 
might  dispose  of  the  cities  themselves,  which, 
however,  were  redeemable  at  any  time,  and  must 
return  at  the  jubilee  to  their  original  possessors 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16). 

The  regulations  which  the  laws  of  Moses  esta- 
blished rendered  wills,  or  a  testamentary  dispo- 
sition of  (at  least)  landed  property,  almost,  if  ntn 
juite,  unnecessary;  we  accordingly  find  no  pro- 
vision for  anything  of  the  kind.  Some  difficulty 
may  Itave  been  now  and  then  occasioned  whea 
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near  relations  failed;  but  this  was  met  by  the 
traditional  law,  whicli  furnished  minute  direc- 
tions oa  the  point  (Misch.  Baba  Bathra,  iv.  3, 
c.  8,  9).  Personal  properly  would  naturally  fol- 
low the  land,  or  might  be  bequeatlied  by  word  of 
mouth.  At  a  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity 
the  mention  of  wills  is  found,  but  the  idea  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  foreign  nations.  In 
princely  families  they  appear  to  have  been  used,  as 
we  learn  from  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  16.  1 ;  xvii. 
3.  2 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  2.  3) ;  but  such  a  prac- 
tice can  hardly  suffice  to  establish  the  general 
use  of  wills  among  the  people.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, however,  wills  are  expressly  mentioned 
(Gal.  iii.  15 ;  Heb.  ix.  17).  Michaelis  {Com. 
mentaries,  i.  431)  asserts  that  the  phrase  (2  Sam. 

xvii.  23  ;  2  Kings  xx.  1:  in''3^  HIX)  'set  thine 
house  in  order '  has  reference  to  a  will  or  testa- 
ment. But  his  grounds  are  by  no  means  sufficient, 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  words  being,  '  give 
commands  to  thy  house.'  The  utmost  which 
such  an  expression  could  inferentially  be  held  to 
comprise  in  regard  to  property,  is  a  dying  and 
final  distribution  of  personal  property ;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  fathers  to  make, 
while  yet  alive,  a  division  of  their  goods  among 
their  children  (Luke  xv.  12 ;  Rosenmiill.  MoT' 
genl.  v.  197).— J.  R.  B. 

INK,  INKHORN.     [Writing.] 

INSPIRATION.  This  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  excitement  and  action  of  a 
fervent  imagination  in  the  poet  or  orator.  But 
even  in  this  case  there  is  generally  a  reference  to 
some  supposed  divine  influence,  to  which  the  ex- 
cited action  is  owing.  It  is  once  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  that  divine  agency  by  which  man 
is  endued  with  the  faculties  of  an  intelligent 
being,  when  it  is  said,  '  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  him  understanding.'  But  the  in- 
spiration now  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
belonged  to  those  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  is  particularly  spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 
and  in  2  Pet.  i.  21  :  'All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  ;'  '  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  These  pas- 
sages relate  specially  to  the  Old  Testament; 
but  there  is  at  least  equal  reason  to  predicate 
divine  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tlie  definition  which  Dr.  Knapp  gives  of  in- 
spiration is  the  one  we  shall  adopt.  He  says, 
*  It  may  be  best  defined,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  ow  ex- 
traordinari/  divine  agency  upon  teachers  ivMle 
yiving  instruction,  whether  oral  or  written,  by 
which  they  were  taught  lohat  and  how  they 
thould  write  or  speak.'  Or  we  may  say  more 
briefly,  that  the  sacred  penmen  were  completely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  they 
wrote  under  a  plenary  inspiration.  Dr.  Calamy's 
definition  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Dr. 
Knapp. 

To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  in- 
spired we  might  with  propriety  refer  to  the 
excellence  of  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  pro- 
mises, and  other  instructions,  which  they  contain ; 
to  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  their  style  ;  to 
the  agreement  of  the  ditterent  parts,  and  the 
scope  of  the  whole ;  especially  to  the  full  dis- 
covery they  make  of  man's  fallen  and  ruined 
Btite,  asid  the  way  of  salvation  through  a  Re- 
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deemer;  together  with  their  pliwer  tc  enlighten 
and  sanctify  the  heart,  and  the  accompanying 
witness  of  the  spirit  in  believers.  Tliese  are  cir- 
cumstances of  real  importance,  and  the  discerning 
advocates  of  inspiration  liave  not  overlooked  them. 
But  the  morfe  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  tliat 
the  Scriptures  were  divinely  inspired,  is  found  in 
tJie  testimony  of  the  writers  thetnselves.  And 
as  the  writers  did,  by  working  miracles,  and  in 
other  ways,  sufficiently  authenticate  their  divine 
commission,  and  establish  their  authority  and  in- 
fallibility as  teachers  of  divine  truth,  their 
testimony,  in  regard  to  their  own  inspiration,  is 
entitled  to  our  full  confidence.  For  who  can  doubt 
that  they  were  as  competent  to  judge  of,  and 
as  much  disposed  to  speak  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject as  on  any  other?  If  flien  we  admit  their 
divine  commission  and  authority,  why  should  we 
not  rely  upon  the  plain  testimony  which  they 
give  concerning  the  divine  assistance  afforded 
them  in  their  work  ?  To  reject  their  testimony  in 
this  case  would  be  to  impeach  their  veracity,  and 
thus  to  take  away  the  foundation  of  the  Ciiristian 
religion.  And  it  is  well  known  that  those  who 
deny  the  justice  of  the  claim  which  they  set  up 
to  divine  inspiration,  do,  in  fact,  give  up  the  in- 
fallible truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
adopt  the  principles  of  deism. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  first  importance  to  inquire 
what  representations  are  made  by  the  prophets, 
and  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  respecting  the  inspi- 
ration, and  the  consequent  authority,  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

The  prophets  generally  professed  to  speak  the 
word  of  God.  What  they  taught  was  introduced 
and  confirmed  by  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;'  or 
'  The  Lord  spake  to  me,  saying.'  And,  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  gave  clear  proof  that  they 
were  divinely  commissioned,  and  spoke  in  the 
name  of  God,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  God  spake  by  them. 

But  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  is  found  in  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possessed  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  without  measure,  and  came  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth.  His  works  proved  that  he  was 
what  he  declared  himself  to  be — the  Messiah,  the 
great  Prophet,  the  infallible  Teacher.  The  faith 
which  rests  on  him  rests  on  a  rock.  As  soon  then 
as  we  learn  how  he  regarded  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  our  inquiries.  His  word 
is  truth.  Now  every  one  who  carefully  attends 
to  the  four  Gospels  will  find,  that  Christ  every- 
where spoke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called 
the  Scripture,  as  the  word  of  God ;  that  he  re- 
garded the  whole  in  this  light ;  that  he  treated 
the  Scripture,  and  every  part  of  it,  as  infallibly 
true,  and  as  clothed  with  divine  authority, — thus 
distinguishing  it  from  every  mere  human  produc- 
tion. Nothing  written  by  man  can  be  entitled  to 
the  respect  which  Christ  showed  to  the  Scriptures. 
This,  to  all  Christians,  is  direct  and  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  is,  by  itself,  perfectly  conclusive. 

But  there  is  clear  concurrent  evidence,  and 
evidence  still  more  specific,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles.  In  two  texts  in  particular,  divine  in- 
spiration is  positively  asserted.  In  the  fii-st  (2 
Tim,  iii.  16),  Paul  lays  it  down  as  the  charac- 
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terististic  of  '  all  Scripture,'  that  it  *  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God'  (6e6in/ev(rTos,  '  divinely  in- 
spired'); and  from  tills  results  its  profitableness. 
Some  writers  think  that  the  passage  should  be 
rendered  tlius  :  All  divinely  inspired  Scripture, 
or,  all  Scripture,  being  divinely  inspired,  is 
profitable.  According  to  the  common  render- 
ing, inspiration  is  predicated  of  all  Scripture. 
According  to  the  other,  it  is  presupposed,  as  the 
attribute  of  the  subject.  But  this  rendering  is 
liable  to  insu])erable  objections.  For  di6irv(\)- 
ffTos  and  ui(i)eKifxos  are  connected  by  the  con- 
junction Kal,  and  must  both  be  predicates,  if 
either  of  them  is ;  and  unless  one  of  them  is  a 
predicate  there  is  no  complete  sentence.  Hen- 
derson remarks,  that  the  mode  of  construction  re- 
ferred to  '  is  at  variance  with  a  common  rule  0/ 
Greek  syntax,  which  requires,  that  when  two 
adjectives  are  closely  joined,  as  6€6Trvev(TTos  and 
oKpeKe/xos  here  are,  if  there  be  an  ellipsis  of  the 
substantive  verb  eVri,  this  verb  must  be  supplied 
after  the  former  of  the  two,  and  regarded  as  re- 
peated after  the  latter.  Now  there  exists  pre- 
cisely such  an  ellipsis  in  the  case  before  us ;  and 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  would 
lead  to  any  exception  to  the  rule,  we  are  bound 
to  yield  to  its  force.'  And  he  adds,  that  '  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  common  rendering, 
derived  from  the  Fathers,  and  almost  all  the  ver- 
sions, is  most  decided.'  It  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted,  that  the  Apostle  meant  to  signify 
that  divine  inspiration  belongs  to  a  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  not  to  the  whole ;  or  that  he  meant,  as 
Semler  supposes,  to  furnish  a  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  whether  any  work  is  inspired  or  not, 
namely,  its  utility.  '  That  author  proceeds  fear- 
lessly to  apply  this  criterion  to  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  lop  off  eight  of  them,  as 
not  possessing  the  requisite  marlcs  of  legitimacy. 
Most  of  the  German  divines  adopt  Semler's  hypo- 
thesis.' But  it  is  very  manifest  that  such  a  sense 
is  not  by  any  means  suggested  by  the  passage 
itself,  and  that  it  is  utterly  precluded  by  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  For  neither  Christ 
nor  any  one  of  his  apostles  ever  intimates  a  dis- 
tinction between  some  parts  of  Scripture  which 
are  inspired  and  other  parts  which  are  not  in- 
spired. The  doctrine  which  is  plainly  asserted 
in  the  text  under  consideration,  and  which  is 
fully  sustained  by  the  current  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  is,  that  all  the  icritings  deno- 
minated the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired. 

The  other  text  (2  Pet.  i.  21)  teaches  that  '  Pro- 
phecy came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  This  passage,  which  the  apostle  Peter 
applied  particularly  to  the  subject  of  which  he 
was  speaking,  may  be  considered  as  explanatory 
of  what  is  intended  by  inspiration.  For  to  say 
that  all  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  and  that 
men  of  God  wrote  it  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  various  texts  in  which  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tl-es  speak  of  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
as  invested  with  authority  to  decide  all  questions 
of  truth  and  duty,  fully  correspond  with  the  text* 
above  considered. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  a  certain 
class  of  writers,  to  account  for  the  production  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
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will  or  agency,  the  ingenuity,  diligence  or  flde» 
lity  of  men,  in  the  use  of  the  means  within  theil 
reach,  without  the  supernatural  influence  of  the 
spirit,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  ol 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  writings.  ^  .  ,  ^^ 

As  the  Christian  dispensation  surpasses  the 
former  in  all  spiritual  privileges  and  gifts,  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  the  New  Testament 
was  written  under  at  least  an  equal  degree  of 
divine  influence  with  the  Old,  and  that  it  comes 
recommended  to  us  by  equal  characteristics  of 
infallible  truth.  But  of  this  there  is  clear  positive 
evidence  from  the  New  Testament  itself. 

In  tlie  first  place,  Jes^ls  Christ,  whose  works 
proved  him  to  be  the  great  unerring  Teacher,  and 
to  be  possessed  of  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
gave  commission  to  his  Apostles  to  act  in  his 
stead,  and  to  carry  out  the  work  of  instruction 
which  he  had  begun,  confirming  their  authority 
by  investing  them  with  power  to  perform  miracles. 
But  how  could  such  a  commission  have  answered 
the  end  proposed,  had  not  the  Divine  Spirit  so 
guided  the  Apostles  as  to  render  them  infallible 
and  perfect  teachers  of  divine  truth? 

But,  secondly,  in  addition  to  this,  Jesus  ex- 
pressly promised  to  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  abide  with  them  continually,  and  to  guide 
them  into  all  the  truth.  He  said  to  them, '  When 
they  shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how 
or  what  ye  shall  speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you 
in  the  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is 
not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  yoiir  Father 
that  speaketh  in  you.'  Storr  and  Flatt  think  this 
is  the  idea  intended:  'The  instructions  which 
ye  in  general  give  are  derived  not  so  much  from 
yourselves  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  when 
j'e  are  called  on  to  defend  your  doctrines,  ye  need 
feel  no  anxiety,  but  may  confidently  rely  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  vindicate  his  own  doctrines,  by 
suggesting  to  you  the  very  words  of  your  defence.' 
If  these  promises  were  not  fulfilled,  then  Jesus 
was  not  a  true  prophet.  If  they  were  fulfilled,  as 
they  certainly  were,  then  the  Apostles  had  the 
corkstant  assistance  of  the  Holy  S])irit,  and,  whe- 
ther engaged  in  speaking  or  writing,  were  under 
divine  guidance,  and,  of  course,  were  liable  to  no 
mistakes  either  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  their 
instructions. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  manifestly  considered  themselves  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
their  instructions,  whether  oral  or  written,  to  be 
clothed  with  divine  authority,  as  the  word  of 
God. 

'We  speak,'  they  say,  'as  of  God.'  Again, 
•Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  words  wliich  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'  They  declared  what  they 
taught  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  things 
they  wrote  to  be  the  commandments  of  God. 
Now  the  Apostles,  being  honest,  unassuming, 
humble  men,  would  never  have  spoken  of  them- 
selves and  their  writings  in  such  a  manner,  had 
they  not  known  themselves  to  be  under  the  un- 
erring guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their 
instructions  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  mind 
of  God. 

From  several  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  it  has  been  supposed  that,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  he  meant  to  disclaim  inspiratioiv 
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Hut  that  those  passages  will  bear  another  cou- 
straction,  and  ought  to  he  understood  in  another 
manner,  has  been  satisfactorily  argued  by  several 
writers,  particularly  by  Haldane  and  Gaussen  in 
their  treatises  on  inspiration,  and  by  Henderson 
in  his  lectures.  And  the  writer  of  this  article 
would  take  tlie  liberty  to  refer  also  to  his  lectures 
on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  plenary  in- 
spiration here  maintained,  that  God  operated  on 
the  minds  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
sometimes  by  audible  words,  sometimes  by  direct 
inward  suggestions,  sometimes  by  outward  visible 
signs,  sometimes  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  sometimes  by  dreams  and  visions.  This 
variety  in  the  mode  of  divine  influence  detracted 
nothing  from  its  certainty.  God  made  known 
his  will  equally  in  different  ways  ;  and,  whatever 
the  mode  of  his  operation,  he  made  it  manifest  to 
his  servants  that  the  things  revealed  were  from 
him. 

But  inspiration  was  concerned  not  only  in 
making  known  the  will  of  God  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  also  in  giving  them  direction  in 
writing  the  sacred  books.  They  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  in  this, 
also,  there  was  a  diversity  in  the  mode  of  divine 
influence.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
and  guided  his  servants  to  write  things  which  they 
could  not  know  by  natural  means,  such  as  new 
doctrines  or  precepts,  or  predictions  of  future 
events.  Sometimes  he  moved  and  guided  them 
to  write  the  history  of  events  which  were  wholly 
or  partly  known  to  them  by  tradition,  or  by  the 
testimony  of  their  contemporaries,  or  by  their  own 
observation  or  experience.  In  all  these  cases  the 
Divine  Spirit  effectually  preserved  them  from  all 
error,  and  influenced  them  to  write  just  so  much 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  God  saw  to  be  best. 
Sometimes  he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  a 
summai-y  record  of  larger  histories,  containing 
what  his  infinite  wisdom  saw  to  be  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view,  that  is,  the  benefit  of  his  people  in 
all  ages.  Sometimes  he  influenced  them  to  make 
a  record  of  important  maxims  in  common  use,  or 
to  write  new  ones,  derived  either  from  their  own 
reason  or  experience,  or  from  special  divine 
teaching.  Sometimes  he  influenced  them  to  write 
parables  or  allegories,  particularly  suited  to  make 
a  salutary  impression  of  divine  things  on  the 
minds  of  men  ;  and  sometimes  to  record  super- 
natural visions.  In  these  and  all  other  kinds  of 
writing  the  sacred  penmen  manifestly  needed 
special  divine  guidance,  as  no  man  could  of  him- 
self attain  to  infallibility,  and  no  wisdom,  except 
that  of  God,  was  sufficient  to  determine  what 
things  ought  to  be  written  for  permanent  use  in 
the  church,  and  what  manner  of  writing  would 
be  best  fitted  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  revela- 
tion. 

Some  writers  speak  of  different  modes  and 
different  kinds,  and  even  different  degrees  of  in- 
si)iration.  And  if  their  meaning  is  that  God 
influenced  the  minds  of  inspired  men  in  different 
ways ;  that  he  adopted  a  variety  of  modes  in  re- 
vealing divine  things  to  their  minds;  that  he 
guided  them  to  give  instruction  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  and  in  all  the  different  forms  of  composi- 
tion ;  that  he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write 
history,  prophecy,  doctrines,  commands,  promises, 
iteproofs,  and  exhortations,  and  that  he  adapted 
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his  mods  of  operation  to  each  of  these  cases — 
against  this  no  objection  can  be  made.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  the  Scriptures  exhibit  specimens  of  all 
these  different  kinds  of  writing  and  these  different 
modes  of  divine  instruction.  Still  each  and 
every  part  of  what  was  written  was  divinely  in- 
spired, and  equally  so.  It  is  all  the  word  of  God, 
and  clothed  with  divine  authority,  as  much  as  if 
it  had  all  been  made  known  and  written  in  one 
way. 

Dr.  Henderson,  who  labours  perhaps  with  too 
much  zeal  against  carrying  inspiration  to  extreme 
lengths,  still  says  that  if  those  who  hold  to  different 
modifications  of  inspiration  intend  that  there  are 
diflerent  modifications  and  degrees  of  authority 
given  to  Scripture,  their  opinion  must  meet  with 
unqualified  reprobation  from  every  sincere  be- 
liever. He  insists  that  a  diversity  in  the  modes 
and  degrees  of  divine  operation  did  exist  in  the 
work  of  inspiration,  and  that  this  diversity  was 
the  result  of  infinite  wisdom  adapting  itself  to 
different  circumstances.  He  thinks  that,  unless 
we  admit  such  a  diversity,  we  cannot  form  correct 
ideas  of  the  subject.  But  he  is  confident  that  the 
distinction  whicli  he  endeavours  to  establish  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree'  hostile  to  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Scripture.  He  affirms  that  no  part  of 
that  holy  book  toas  written  without  miraculous 
influence  ;  that  all  parts  were  equally  inspired} 
that  in  regard  to  the  whole  volume  the  great  end 
was  infallibly  attained,  namely,  the  commitment 
to  writing  of  precisely  such  matters  as  God  de 
signed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  mankind ; 
that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  what  had  for  its 
object  not  merely  the  immediate  benefit  of  indi- 
vidual persons  or  churches,  but  what  would  be 
useful  to  Christians  in  all  future  times ;  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  most  minute  and  inconsiderable 
things  which  the  Scripture  contains  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  this  also  cometh  from  the  Lord. 

The  controversy  among  orthodox  divines  re- 
specting what  is  called  verbal  inspiration,  appears 
to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  irom  the  diflerent 
senses  affixed  to  the  phrase.  Dr.  Henderson,  who 
is  among  the  most  candid  and  able  writers  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  seems 
to  understand  the  doctrine  as  denoting  the  imme- 
diate eommunication  to  the  writers  of  every  word, 
and  syllable,  and  letter  of  what  tiiey  wrote,  inde- 
pendently of  their  intelligent  agency  and  without 
any  regard  to  their  peculiar  mental  faculties  or  / 
habits  : — while  those  who  most  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully contend  for  the  higher  views  of  inspira- 
tion, particularly  Calamy,  Haldane,  and  Gaussen, 
consider  the  doctrine  they  maintain  as  entirely 
consistent  with  the  greatest  diversity  of  mental 
endowments,  culture,  and  taste  in  the  writers,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  exercise  of  their  intelligent 
agency,— consistent  with  their  using  their  own 
memory,  their  own  reason,  their  own  manner  of 
thinking,  and  their  own  language, — consistent, 
too,  with  their  making  what  they  were  to  write 
the  subject  of  diligent  and  laborious  stud}', — only 
insisting  that  it  was  all  under  the  unerring 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

In  a  controversy  of  such  a  character  as  this,  we 
may  often  succeed  in  removing  difiiculties,  and 
in  presenting  the  subject  in  a  light  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  by  laying  aside  an 
ambiguous  word  or  phrase,  and  making  use  of 
one  wliich  will  express  the  idea  intended  with 
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/"  clearness  and  certainty.  The  word  verbal,  in  its 
most  common  senses,  is  not  well  suited  to  the 
present  subject.  According  to  the  best  philolo- 
gists its  first  signification  is,  'spoken,  expressed  to 
the  ear  in  words,  not  written.'  But  no  one  sup- 
poses  that  when  God  insjjired  the  sacred  writers 
he  generally  spoke  to  them  in  audible  words.  _  It 
is,  indeed,  true,  that  he  sometimes  uttered  articu- 
late words  in  making  known  his  will,  as  at  Sinai, 
at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  on  some  other  occa- 
sions. In  sucli  cases  he  did,  properly  speaking, 
make  verbal  communications,  or  give  vej-bal  in- 
struction. But  we  should  hardly  call  this  verbal 
inspiration.  Wlio  can  suppose  that  this  was 
commonly,  if  ever,  tlie  way,  in  which  God  inspired 
holy  men  of  old  while  engaged  in  writing  the 
Scriptures?  Who  can  suppose  tliat  he  taught 
them  what  to  write  by  speaking  loords  in  tlieir 
ears,  as  a  man  teaches  his  amanuensis?  His  in- 
fluence was  doubtless  inward.  He  guided  them 
in  writing  by  an  operation  in  their  minds. 

The  next  meaning  of  verbal  is  '  oral,  uttered 
by  the  mouth ;'  and  this  agrees  no  better  with  our 
subject.  Other  significations  of  verbal  are,  '  con- 
sisting in  mere  words;  respecting  words  only; 
literal,'  as  in  a  translation,  '  having  word  answer- 
ing to  word.'  Neitiier  of  these  senses  is  adapted 
to  the  subject.  Now  it  would  be  nothing  strange, 
if  applying  this  word  to  inspiration,  and  thus 
giving  it  an  unusual  sense,  should  occasion  need- 
less perplexity  and  confusion.  For  the  sake  of 
avoiding  this  evil,  why  would  it  not  be  expedient 
to  employ  such  words  as  will  convey  the  idea 
intended  clearly  and  definitely ;  and,  if  necessary, 
to  incur  the  inconvenience  of  using  an  exact  ex- 
planation, instead  of  the  word  or  phrase  which 
causes  the  difficulty  ? 

The  real  question,  and  the  whole  question  at 
issue,  may  be  stated  thus  :  did  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  sacred  penmen  relate  to  the 
language  they  tised,  or  their  manner  of  express- 
ing their  ideas  ;  and  if  so,  how  far,  and  in  what 
way? 

AH  those  with  whom  we  are  concerned  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  hold  that  divine  in- 
spiration had  some  respect  to  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  inspired  writers,  at  least  in  the  way 
of  general  sujyervision.  And  Dr.  Henderson 
shows,  in  various  passages  of  his  excellent  lectures, 
that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  him 
and  those  who  profess  to  maintain  higher  ground. 
He  allows  tliat,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  is  called 
verbal  inspiration,  or  the  inspiration  of  loords, 
took  place.  '  In  recording  what  was  immediately 
spoken  Avitli  an  audible  voice  by  Jeliovah,  or  by 
an  angel  interpreter ;  in  giving  expression  to 
points  of  revelation  which  entirely  surpassed  the 
comprehension  of  the  writers  ;  in  recording  pro- 
phecies, the  minute  bearings  of  which  they  did 
not  perceive  ;  in  short,  in  committing  to  writing 
any  of  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  wliich  they  could 
not  have  otherwise  accurately  expressed,  tlie 
writers,'  he  alleges,  '  were  supplied  with  the 
words  as  well  as  the  matter.'  He  says,  that 
even  wlien  Biblical  writers  made  use  of  their  own 
faculties,  and  wrote  each  one  in  his  own  manner, 
witliout  having  their  mental  constitution  at  all 
disturbed,  they  were  yet  '  always  secured  by 
celestial  influence  against  the  adoption  of  any 
forms  of  speech,  or  collocation  of  words,  that 
vould  have  injured  the  exhibition  of  divine  truth, 
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or  that  did  not  adequately  give  it  expression ;' 
that  the  characteristic  differences  of  style,  so 
apparent  among  the  sacred  writers,  were  employee! 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purposes  of  inspiration, 
and  '  were  called  forth  in  a  rational  way  ;'  that 
the  writers,  *  being  acted  upon  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  expressed  themselves  naturally  ;  that  while 
the  divine  influence  adapted  itself  to  whatever 
was  peculiar  in  the  minds  of  inspired  men,  it 
constantly  guided  them  in  writing  the  sacred 
volume.'  He  declares  his  belief  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  not  under  a  jiartial  or  imper- 
fect, but  under  a  plenary  and  infallible  inspira- 
tion ;  that  they  were  entirely  the  result  of  divine 
intervention,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  oracles 
of  Jehovah.  Referring  to  2  Tim.  iii  16,  he  says, 
'  We  are  here  expressly  taught  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Codex  ; 
that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired  as  written  docu- 
ments ;  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  special 
and  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
contain  whatever  the  Spirit  caused  to  be  written 
for  our  instruction.'  Referring  to  1  Cor.  ii.  13, 
he  says,  '  It  is  past  all  dispute  that  the  apostle 
here  unequivocally  ascribes  both  the  doctrines 
which  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  taught,  and 
their  manner  of  propounding  them,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  divine  agent ;'  that  the  passage 
conveys  the  idea  '  that  the  style,  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  they  used,  was  such  as  they  were 
instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  employ ;'  that  '  in 
delivering  their  doctrines  they  were  under  the 
constant  guidance  of  the  Great  Instructor,  and 
clothed  them  in  that  garb  which  he  directed 
them  to  use ;'  that,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  the 
apostle  refers  '  to  the  entire  character  of  the  style 
which  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were 
taught  to  use  in  annoimcing  its  all  important 
doctrines.'  The  passage  in  Matt.  x.  9,  10,  he 
says,  implies,  '  that  the  subject  matter  of  apology 
was  to  be  supplied  to  the  apostles ;  and  they 
might  he  well  assured  that  if  lliis,  which  was  the 
most  important,  was  secured  by  divine  instruc- 
tion, the  mere  expression  would  not  be  wanting.' 
'  To  remove  all  ground  of  hesitation  from  tlieir 
minds,  our  Lord  says,  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in 
you.  By  his  teaching  and  superintending  influ- 
ence, they  would  always  be  enabled  to  express 
themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  divine 
cause  which  they  were  called  to  defend — a  man- 
ner wliich  they  could  never  have  attained  by  the 
exertion  of  their  unassisted  powers ;  so  that,  al 
though  these  powers  were  not  to  be  superseded, 
but  employed,  it  was  to  be  as  the  organs  of  tlie 
divine  agency  by  which  they  were  employed.' 
And  he  concedes  that,  as  to  all  jiractical  pur- 
poses, they  were  favoured  with  divine  influence 
in  composing  their  xcritings,  as  well  as  in  their 
public  speaking. 

Our  author  says  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  apostles  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  spake  with  otlier  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance,  '  verbal  inspiration  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term  took  place.'  '  The  im- 
mediate supply  of  words,'  he  holds,  '  was  in  this 
and  every  similar  instance  absolutely  necessary,' 
And  he  thinks  that  direct  verbal  inspiration  was 
indispensably  requisite  in  all  instances  in  which 
prophets  and  apostles  were  employed  to  write 
what  they  did  not  clearly  comprehend,    Tht 
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passages  in  which  such  terms  as  the  word  of  God, 
the  Lord  spake,  etc.,  occur,  are,  in  this  view,  de- 
scriptive of  immediate  verbal  communications. 
He  supposes  that,  in  all  such  cases,  words  were 
literally  spoken,  or  audibly  pronounced  by  God 
himself,  or  by  an  angel  in  his  name.  In  this 
opinion,  however,  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  For 
unquestionably  the  word  of  the  Lord  often,  if  not 
generally,  came  to  the  prophets  in  the  way  of 
dreams,  or  other  modes  of  inward  suggestion. 

The  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  all 
Scripture  in  regard  to  the  language  employed,  as 
well  as  the  thoughts  communicated,  ought  not  to 
be  rejected  without  valid  reasons.  The  doctrine 
is  so  obviously  important,  and  so  consonant  to  the 
feelings  of  sincere  piety,  that  those  evangelical 
Christians  who  are  pressed  with  speculative  ob- 
jections against  it,  frequently,  in  the  honesty  of 
their  hearts,  advance  opinions  which  fairly  imply 
it.  This  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  says,  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
guided  the  sacred  penmen  in  loriting  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  their  mode  of  expression  was  such  as 
they  were  instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  employ ; 
that  Paul  ascribes  not  only  the  doctrines  which 
the  apostles  taught,  but  the  entire  character  of 
their  style,  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  He 
indeed  says,  that  this  does  not  always  imply  the 
immediate  communication  of  the  tcords  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  he  says  it  with  good  reason.  For  im- 
mediate properly  signifies,  acting  without  a 
medium,  or  without  the  interveyition  of  another 
cause  or  means,  not  acting  by  second  causes. 
Now  those  who  hold  the  highest  views  of  inspira- 
tion do  not  suppose  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  so  influenced  the  writers  of 
Scripture  as  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  their 
rational  faculties  or  their  peculiar  mental  habits 
and  tastes,  or  in  any  way  to  supersede  secondary 
causes  as  the  medium  through  which  his  agency 
produced  the  desired  effect. 

In  regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  appears 
to  be  little  or  no  ground  for  controversy.  For,  if 
God  so  influenced  the  sacred  writers  that,  either 
with  or  without  the  use  of  secondary  causes,  they 
wrote  just  ichat  he  intended,  and  in  the  matiner 
he  intended,  the  end  is  secured ;  and  what  they 
wrote  is  as  truly  his  word,  as  though  he  had 
written  it  with  his  own  hand  on  tables  of  stone, 
without  any  human  instrumentality.  The  very 
words  of  the  decalogue  were  all  such  as  God  chose. 
And  they  would  have  been  equally  so  if  Moses 
had  been  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  write 
them  with  his  hand.  The  expression,  that  God 
immediately  imparted  or  communicated  to  the 
writers  the  very  words  which  they  wrote,  is  evi- 
dently not  well  chosen.  The  exact  truth  is  that 
the  writers  themselves  were  the  subjects  of  the 
divine  influence.  The  Spirit  employed  them  as 
active  instruments,  and  directed  them  in  writing, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  They  wrote  'as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  mat- 
ter, in  many  cases,  was  what  they  before  knew, 
and  the  manner  was  entirely  conformed  to  their 
habits ;  it  was  their  own.  But  what  was  written 
was  none  the  less  inspired  on  that  account.  God 
may  have  influenced  and  guided  an  apostle  as 
infallibly  in  writing  what  he  had  before  known, 
and  that  guidance  may  have  been  as  really  neces- 
sary, as  in  writing  a  new  revelption.  And  God 
may  have  influenced  Paul  or  John  to  write  a 
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book  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  that  inSuenca 
may  have  been  as  real  and  as  necessary  as  if  the 
style  had  been  wliat  some  would  call  a  divine 
style.  It  was  a  divine  style,  if  the  writer  used  it 
under  divine  direction.  It  was  a  divine  style, 
and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  style,  and 
the  writer  s  own  style,  all  in  one.  Just  as  the 
believer's  exercises,  faith  and  love,  are  his  own 
acts,  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  efiects  of  divine 
influence.  '  In  eflUcacious  grace,'  saj's  Edwards, 
'  we  are  not  merely  passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do 
some  and  we  do  the  rest.  But  God  does  all,  and 
we  do  all.  God  produces  all,  and  we  act  all. 
For  tliat  is  what  he  produces,  namely,  our  own 
acts.  God  is  the  only  proper  author  and  founda- 
tion :  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  in 
different  respects,  wholly  passive  and  wholly 
active.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  same  things  are 
represented  as  from  God  and  from  us.  God  is 
said  to  convert  men,  and  men  are  said  to  convert 
and  turn.  God  makes  a  new  heart,  and  we  are 
commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart — not  merely 
because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to  the 
effect,  but  the  effiect  itself  is  our  act  and  our 
duty.  These  things  are  agreeable  to  that  text, 
"  God  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do." ' 
The  mental  exercises  of  Paul  and  of  John  had 
their  own  characteristic  peculiarities,  as  much  as 
their  style.  God  was  the  author  of  John's  mind 
and  all  that  was  peculiar  to  his  mental  faculties 
and  habits,  as  really  as  of  Paul's  mind  and  what 
was  peculiar  to  him.  And  in  the  work  of  inspi- 
ration he  used  and  directed,  for  his  own  purposes, 
what  was  peculiar  to  each.  When  God  inspired 
different  men  he  did  not  make  their  minds  and 
tastes  all  alike,  nor  did  he  make  their  language 
alike.  Nor  had  he  any  occasion  li^r  this  ;  for  while 
they  had  diff"erent  mental  faculties  and  habits, 
they  were  as  capable  of  being  infallibly  directed 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  infallibly  speaking  and 
writing  divine  truth,  as  though  their  mental  facul- 
ties and  habits  had  been  all  exactly  alike.  And 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Scriptures,  written  by  such 
a  variety  of  inspired  men,  and  each  part  agreeably 
to  the  peculiar  talents  and  style  of  the  writer,  are 
not  only  equally  from  God,  but,  taken  together, 
are  far  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general 
instruction,  and  all  the  objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  revelation,  than  if  they  had  been  written  by 
one  man,  and  in  one  and  the  same  manner. 

This  view  of  plenary  inspiration  is  fitted  to 
relieve  the  difficulties  and  objections  which  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  variety  of 
talent  and  taste  which  the  writers  exhibited,  and 
the  variety  of  style  which  they  used.  See,  it  is 
said,  how  each  writer  expresses  himself  naturally, 
in  his  own  way,  just  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
when  not  inspired.  And  see  too,  we  might  say 
in  reply,  how  each  apostle,  Peter,  Paul,  or  John, 
when  speaking  before  rulers,  with  the  promised 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoke  laturally,  with  his 
own  voice,  and  in  his  own  way,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  on  other  occasions  when  not 
inspired.  There  is  no  more  objection  to  plenary 
inspiration  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The 
mental  faculties  and  habits  of  the  apostles,  their 
style,  their  voice,  their  mode  of  speech,  all  re- 
mained as  they  were.  What,  then,  had  the  divine 
Spirit  to  do?  What  was  the  work  which  apper- 
tained to  Him?  We  reply.  His  work  was  so  to 
direct  the  apostles  in  the  use  of  their  own  talents 
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and  habits,  (heir  style,  their  voice,  and  all  their 
peculiar  endowments,  that  they  should  speak  or 
write,  each  iu  his  own  way,  just  what  God  would 
have  them  speak  or  write,  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages. 

The  fact  that  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
the  sacred  penmen  are  everywhere  so  plainly 
impressed  on  their  writings,  is  often  mentioned  as 
an  objection  to  the  doctrine,  that  inspiration  ex- 
tended to  their  language  as  well  as  their  thoughts. 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  common  ob- 
jections, and  one  which  has  obtained  a  very  deep 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  some  intelligent  Cliris- 
tians.  It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  take 
some  further  pains  completely  to  remove  it. 
And  in  our  additional  remarks  relative  to  this 
and  other  objections,  it  will  come  in  our  way  to 
show  that  such  a  writer  as  Gaussen,  who  contends 
with  great  earnestness  and  ability  for  the  highest 
views  of  inspiration,  does  still,  on  all  important 
points,  agree  with  those  who  advocate  lower  views 
of  the  subject. 

Gaussen  says,  'Although  the  title  of  each  book 
should  not  indicate  to  us  that  we  are  passing  from  one 
author  to  another ;  yet  we  could  quickly  discover, 
by  the  change  of  their  characters,  that  a  new  hand 
has  taken  tlie  pen.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  recog- 
nise each  one  of  them,  although  they  speak  of  the 
same  master,  teach  the  same  doctrines,  and  relate 
the  same  incidents.'  But  how  does  this  prove  that 
Scripture  is  not,  in  all  respects,  inspired  ?  '  So  far 
are  we,'  says  this  author, '  from  overlooking  human 
individuality  everywhere  impressed  on  our  sacred 
books,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  profound 
gratitude,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  admiration, 
that  we  regard  this  living,  real,  human  character 
infused  so  charmingly  into  every  part  of  the 
Word  of  God.  We  admit  the  fact,  and  we  see  in 
it  clear  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  which  dictated 
the  Scriptures.' 

Those  who  urge  the  objection  above  men- 
tioned are  plainly  inconsistent  with  themselves. 
For  while  they  deny  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
some  parts  of  Scripture,  because  thexj  have  these 
marks  of  individuality,  they  acknowledge  inspi- 
ration in  the  fullest  sense  in  other  parts,  particu- 
cularly  in  the  prophecies,  where  this  individuality 
of  the  writers  is  equally  apparent. 

In  truth,  what  can  be  more  consonant  with  our 
best  views  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  with  the  gene- 
ral analogy  cf  his  works,  than  tliat  he  should  make 
use  of  the  thoughts,  the  memories,  the  peculiar 
talents,  tastes,  and  feelings  of  his  servants  in 
recording  his  Word  for  the  instruction  of  men  ? 
Why  should  he  not  associate  the  peculiarities  of 
their  personal  character  with  what  they  write  under 
his  personal  guidance  ?  But,  independently  of 
our  reasoning,  this  matter  is  decided  by  the  Bible 
itself.  'All  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,'  and 
it  ig  all  the  Word  of  God.  And  it  is  none  the  less 
'iie  Word  of  God,  and  none  the  less  inspired, 
because  it  comes  to  us  in  the  language  of  IMoses, 
and  David,  and  Paul,  and  the  other  sacred  writers. 
'  It  is  God  who  speaks  to  us,  but  it  is  also  man ; 
it  is  man,  but  it  is  also  God.'  The  Word  of  God, 
in  order  to  be  intelligible  and  profitable  to  us, 
'  must  be  uttered  by  mortal  tongues,  and  be 
written  by  mortal  hands,  and  must  put  on  the 
features  of  human  thoughts.  This  blending  of 
hximanity  and  divinity  in  the  Scriptures  reminds 
Bs  of  the  majesty  and  the  condescension  of  God. 
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Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Word  of  God  has  une« 
quailed  beauties,  and  exerts  an  unequalled  power 
over  our  hearts.' 

The  objection  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  th« 
Scriptures,  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  translations 
and  the  various  readings  of  the  ancient  manu- 
script copies,  is  totally  irrelevant.  For  what  we 
assert  is,  the  inspiration  of  the  original  Scriptures, 
not  of  the  translations  or  the  ancient  copies.  The 
fact  that  the  Scriptures  were  divinely  inspired, 
cannot  be  expunged  or  altered  by  any  subsequcEt 
event.  The  very  words  of  tlie  decalogue  were 
written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  none  the  less  so 
because  the  manuscripts  which  transmit  it  to  us 
contain  some  variations.  The  integrity  of  the 
copies  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspiration  ot 
the  original.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the 
variations  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  mentioned. 

But  if  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  we 
have  are  not  inspired,  then  how  can  the  in- 
spiration of  the  original  writings  avail  to  our 
benefit?  The  answer  is,  that,  according  to  the 
best  evidence,  the  original  writings  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and 
that  our  present  copies,  so  far  as  anything  of  con- 
sequence is  concerned,  agree  with  the  writings  as 
they  came  from  inspired  men ;  so  that,  through 
the  gracious  care  of  divine  providence,  the  Scrip- 
tures now  in  use  are,  in  all  important  respects, 
the  Scriptures  which  were  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  are  stamped  with  divine  authority.  In 
this  matter,  we  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
apostles.  For  when  they  spoke  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  doubtless  referred  to  the  cojnes  which  had 
been  made  and  preserved  among  the  Jews,  not  to 
the  original  manuscripts  written  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets. 

It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  they  generally  quote  from  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  that  their  quotations  are  frequently 
wanting  in  exactness.  Our  reply  is,  that  their 
quotations  are  made  iu  the  usual  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  always 
in  such  a  way  as  to  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  objection  is  without  force. 
And  as  to  the  Septuagint  version,  the  apostles 
never  follow  it  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their  references  to  the 
Old  Testament  are  just  such  as  the  case  required. 
There  is  a  noble  freedom  in  their  quotations,  but 
that  freedom  never  violates  truth  or  propriety. 

If  any  one,  like  Priestley  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  alleges,  that  there  are  in  the  Scriptures 
errors  in  reasoning  and  in  matters  of  fact,  he  opens 
the  door  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  In- 
deed he  takes  the  ground  of  infidelity.  And  if  any 
one  holds,  that  some  parts  are  inspired,  while  other 
parts  are  not  inspired,  then  we  ask,  who  shall  make 
the  distinction  ?  And  if  we  begin  this  work,  where 
will  it  end?  But  our  present  concern  is  with 
those  who  deny  that  inspiration  respected  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  all  which 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results,  was  an 
infallible  guidance  of  the  thoughts  of  the  sacred 
writers ;  that  with  such  a  guidance  they  might  be 
safely  left  to  express  their  thoughts  in  their  owo 
way,  without  any  special  influence  from  above. 

Now,  if  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  subject 
mean  tliat  God  not  only  gives  the  sacred  penmen 
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the  very  ideas  which  they  are  to  write,  but,  in 
Bome  way,  secures  an  infallible  connection  between 
those  ideas  and  a  just  expression  of  them  in  words; 
then,  indeed,  we  have  the  desired  result — an  infal- 
lible revelation  from  God,  made  in  the  proper 
language  of  the  writers.  But  if  any  one  supposes 
that  there  is  naturally  such  an  infallible  connec- 
tion between  right  thoughts  and  a  just  expression 
of  them  in  language,  without  an  effective  divine 
superintendence,  he  contradicts  the  lessons  of  daily 
experience.  But  those  to  whom  we  refer  evidently 
do  not  themselves  believe  in  such  an  infallible 
connection.  For  when  they  assign  their  rea.oon 
for  denying  that  inspiration  related  to  the  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  speak  of  the  different,  and, 
as  they  regard  them,  the  contradictory  statements 
of  facts  by  different  writers — for  example,  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  different  accounts  of  the  numbers 
of  the  slain  in  Num.  xxv.  9  and  1  Cor.  x.  8. 
Who.  they  say,  can  believe  that  the  langiuige  was 
ifispired,  when  one  writer  says  that  24,000  were 
slain,  and  the  other  23,000  ?  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  difficulty  presses  with  all  its  force  upon 
those  who  assert  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts. 
For  surely  they  Avill  not  say  that  the  sacred  writers 
had  true  thoughts  in  their  minds,  and  yet  uttered 
them  in  the  language  of  falsehood.  This  would 
contradict  their  ovm  idea  of  a  sure  connection 
between  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the 
utterance  of  them  in  suitable  words,  and  would 
clearly  show  that  they  themselves  feel  it  to  be 
necessary  that  the  divine  guidance  should  extend 
to  tlie  words  of  inspired  n^n  as  well  as  their 
thoughts.  But  if  Paul,  through  inadvertence, 
committed  a  real  mistake  in  saying  that  23,000 
fell  in  one  day,  it  must  have  been  a  mistake  in 
his  thoughts  as  well  as  in  his  words.  For  when 
he  said  23,000,  had  he  not  the  idea  of  that  num- 
ber in  his  mind  ?  If,  then,  there  was  a  mistake, 
it  lay  in  his  thoughts.  But  if  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  either  of  the  writers,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  inspiration  did  not  extend  to  the 
language.  If,  however,  there  was  a  real  mistake, 
then  the  question  is  not,  what  becomes  of  verbal 
inspiration,  but  what  becomes  of  inspiration  in 
any  sense. 

As  to  the  way  of  reconciling  the  two  statements 
above  mentioned,  but  a  few  words  can  be  offered 
here.  Some  writers  attempt  to  remove  the  diffi- 
CHlty  in  this  manner.  The  first  writer  says, 
24,000  were  slain,  meaning  to  include  in  that 
nutriber  all  who  died  in  consequence  of  that  rebel- 
lion. The  other  writer  says,  23,000  fell  in  one 
day,  leaving  us  to  conclude  that  an  addition  of 
1000  fell  the  next  day.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
more  satisfactory  to  suppose,  that  neither  of  the 
writers  intended  to  state  the  exact  number,  this 
being  of  no  consequence  to  their  objects.  The 
real  number  might  be  between  23,000  and  24,000, 
and  it  might  be  sufficient  for  them  to  express  it 
in  general  terms,  one  of  them  calling  it  24,000, 
and  the  other  23,000,  that  is,  about  so  many, 
cither  of  the  numbers  being  accurate  enough  to 
make  the  impression  designed.  Suppose  that  the 
exact  number  was  23,579,  and  that  both  the 
writers  knew  it  to  be  so.  It  was  not  at  all  neces- 
gary,  in  order  to  maintain  their  character  as  men 
of  veracity,  tliat  they  should,  when  writing  for 
tuck  a  purpose,  mention  the  particular  number 
The  particularity  and  length  of  the  expression 
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would  have  been  inconvenient,  and  might  have 
made  a  less  desirable  impression  of  the  evil  of  sin 
and  the  justice  of  God,  than  expressing  it  more 
briefly  in  a  round  number;  as  we  often  say,  with 
a  view  merely  to  make  a  strong  impression,  that 
in  such  a  battle  10,000,  or  50,000,  or  500,000 
were  slain,  no  one  supposing  that  we  mean  to  state 
the  number  with  arithmetical  exactness,  as  our 
object  does  not  require  this.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  might  lead  the  sacred  pen- 
men to  make  use  of  this  principle  of  rhetoric,  and 
to  speak  of  those  who  were  slain,  according  to  the 
common  practice  in  suchacase.in  round  numbers* 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  sacred  writers 
were  of  themselves  generally  competent  to  express 
their  ideas  in  proper  language,  and  in  this  respect 
had  no  ?ieed  of  supernatural  assistance.  But  there 
is  just  as  much  reason  for  saying  that  they  were 
of  themselves  generally  competent  to  form  their 
own  conceptions,  and  so  had  no  need  o<f  super- 
natural aid  in  this  respect.  It  is  just  as  reason- 
able to  say  that  Moses  could  recollect  what  took 
place  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  Paul  could  recol- 
lect that  he  was  once  a  persecutor,  and  Peter 
what  took  place  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
without  supernatural  aid,  as  to  say  that  they 
could,  without  such  aid,  make  a  proper  record 
of  these  recollections.  We  believe  a  real  and 
infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  both  respectg, 
because  this  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  what  Christ 
and  the  apostles  considered  it  to  be,  unless  they 
were  divinely  inspired. 

The  diversity  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evan-  • 
gelists  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  against 
the  position  we  maintain  in  regard  to  inspiration,- 
but  evidently  without  reason,  and  contrary  to 
reason.  For  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
expect  that  a  work  of  divine  origin  will  have 
marks  of  consummate  wisdom,  and  will  be  suited 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Now  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  God  determined  that  there  should 
be  four  narratives  of  the  life  and  deatli  of  Jesus 
from  four  historians.  If  the  narratives  were  all 
alike,  three  of  them  would  be  useless.  Indeed 
such  a  circumstance  would  create  suspicion,  and 
would  bring  discredit  upon  the  whole  concern. 
The  narratives  must  then  be  different.  And  if, 
besides  this  useful  diversity,  it  is  found  that  the 
seeming  contradictions  can  be  satisfactorily  re- 
conciled, and  if  each  of  the  narratives  is  given 
in  the  peculiar  style  and  rr.anner  of  the  writers, 
then  all  is  natural  and  unexceptionable,  and  we 
have  the  highest  evidence  of  the  credibility  and 
truth  of  the  narratives. 

We  shall  advert  to  one  more  objection.  It  is 
alleged  that  writers  who  were  constantly  under  a 
plenary  divine  inspiration  would  not  descend  to 
the  unimportant  details,  the  trifling  incidents, 
which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  details  alluded  to  must 
be  admitted  to  be  according  to  truth,  and  that 
those  things  which,  at  first  view,  seem  to  be  trifles 
may,  when  taken  in  their  connections,  prove  to  be 
of  serious  moment.  And  it  is  moreover  manifest 
that,  considering  what  human  beings  and  human 
iaffairs  really  are,  if  all  those  things  which  are 
called  trifling  and  unimportant  were  excluded, 
the  Scriptures  would  fail  of  being  conformed  to 
fact ;  they  would  not  be  faithful  histories  of  hu- 
man life :  so  that  the  very  circumstance  which 
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u  demanded  as  proof  of  inspiralion  would  be* 
come  an  argument  a;^ainst  it.  And  herein  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  perfect  wisdom  which 
guided  the  sacred  writers,  while  we  mark  the 
weakness  and  shallowness  of  the  objections  which 
are  urged  against  their  inspiration. 

On  the  whole,  after  carefully  investigating  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  we  are  conducted  to  tlie 
important  conclusion  that  '  all  Scripture  is  di- 
vinely inspired ;'  tliat  the  sacred  ])enmen  wrote 
'  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;'  and 
that  these  representations  are  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  w  riters  had,  in  all  respects,  the 
effectual  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit.  And  we 
are  still  more  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  be- 
cause we  find  that  it  begets  in  those  who  seriously 
adopt  it,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Scripture,  a  reverence  for  its  teachings,  and  a 
practical  regard  to  its  requirements,  like  what 
appeared  in  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Being  con- 
vinced that  the  Bible  has,  in  all  parts  and  in 
all  respects,  the  seal  of  the  Almighty,  and  that 
it  is  truly  and  entirely  from  God,  we  are  led  by 
reason,  conscience,  and  piety  to  bow  submissively 
to  its  high  authority,  implicitly  to  believe  its 
doctrines,  however  incomprehensible,  and  cor- 
uially  to  obey  its  precepts,  however  contrary  to 
our  natural  inclinations.  We  come  to  it  from 
day  to  day,  not  as  judges,  but  as  learners,  never 
questioning  the  propriety  or  utility  of  any  of  its 
contents.  This  precious  Word  of  God  is  the  per- 
fect standard  of  our  faith,  and  the  rule  of  our  life, 
our  comfort  in  affliction,  and  our  sure  guide  to 
heaven. — L.  W. 

INTERPRETATION  (BIBLICAL),  and 
HERMENEUTICS.  There  is  a  very  ancient 
and  wide-spread  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  divine 
tilings  in  general,  and  of  the  divine  will  in  parti- 
cular, is  by  no  means  a  common  property  of  the 
whole  human  race,  but  only  a  prerogative  of  a  few 
specially-gifted  and  privileged  individuals.  It 
has  been  considered  that  this  higher  degree  of 
knowledge  has  its  source  in  light  and  instruction 
proceeding  directly  from  God,  and  that  it  can 
be  imparted  to  others  by  communicating  to  them 
a  key  to  the  signs  of  the  divine  will.  Since,  how- 
ever, persons  who  in  this  manner  have  been  indi- 
rectly taught,  are  initiated  into  divine  secrets,  and 
consequently  appear  as  the  confidants  of  deity, 
they  also  enjoy,  although  instructed  only  through 
the  medium  of  others,  a  more  intimate  communion 
with  God,  a  more  distinct  perception  of  his 
thoughts,  and  consequently  a  mediate  conscious- 
ness of  deity  itself.  It  therefore  follows  that 
persons  tlnis  either  immediately  or  mediately 
instructed  are  supposed  to  be  capable,  by  means 
of  their  divine  illumination  and  their  knowledge 
ofthe  signs  of  the  divine  will,  to  impart  to  mankind 
the  ardently-desired  knowledge  of  divine  things 
and  of  the  will  of  deity.  They  are  considered  to 
be  interpreters  or  explainers  of  the  signs  of  the 
divine  will,  and,  consequently,  to  be  mediators 
between  God  and  man.  Divine  illumination  and 
a  communicable  knowledge  of  the  signs  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  divine  will,  are  thus  supposed  to 
be  combined  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

This  idea  is  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  K*D3,  pro- 
phet. The  prophet  is  a  divinely-inspired  seer, 
and.  as  such,  he  is  an  interpreter  and  preacher  of  the 
divine  will.  He  may  either  be  directly  called  by 
God,  or  have  been  prepared  for  his  office  in  the 
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schools  of  the  prophets  (comp.  Knobel,  Der  Pro> 
plieiismus  der  Ilehriier  vollstu7idig  dargestelU. 
Breslau,  1837,  pt.  i.  p.  102,  sq. ;  i)t.  ii.  p.  45,  sq.). 

However,  the  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  a  prophet.  Tliis  is  even  implied  in  the 
usual  api)ellation  N*33,  which  means  a  person  in 
the  state  of  divine  inspiration  (not  a  predicter  of 
future  events).  Prophetism  ceased  altogether  as 
soon  as  Jehovah,  according-to  the  popular  opinion 
ceased  to  communicate  his  Snirit. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  kept  the  idea 
of  divine  inspiration  more  distinct  from  the  idea 
of  interpretatiim  of  the  divine  will.  They,  accord- 
ing to  a  more  natural  manner  of  viewing  the  sub- 
ject, recognised  generally,  in  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  more  of  an  experienced  and  skilful 
interpreter  than  of  a  divinely- inspired  seer.  They 
distinguished  the  interpreter  and  the  seer  by  dif- 
ferent names,  of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter. 
It  was  the  combination  of  the  power  of  interpreta- 
tion with  inspiration,  which  distinguished  tlie 
Hebrew  prophets  or  seers  from  those  of  other  ancient 
nations.  The  Hebrew  notion  of  a  N*33  appears, 
among  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  split  into  its  two 
constituent  parts  of  /xavTis,  from  fialvecOai,  to  rave 
(Platonis  Pheedrus,  §  48,  ed.  Steph.  p.  244,  a.  b.), 
and  of  (^Tjy7]T-fis,  from  i^7]ye7<T8ai,  to  expound. 
However,  the  ideas  of  holvtis  and  of  e'lijyjjTTjs 
could  be  combined  in  the  same  person.  Comp. 
Boissonnade,  Anecdota  Grceca,  i.  96,  Aafxirwy 
ov^7]yr]T^s  H.O.VTIS  yap  ^v  koI  XPV<''IJ'0VS  f^7)y(7TO 
(comp.  Scholia  in  Aristoplianis  iS'wZies,  336),  and 
Arriani  Epictetus,  ii.  7,  -rhv  navriv  rhv  i^Tryov- 
fievoy  TO  (T7jfMt7a;  Plato,  De  Legibus,  ix.  p.  871, 
c,  ij.iT  4^riyr]TCi>v  koI  fidmewy ;  Euripidis  PhcB- 
nissa,  v.  1018,  o/ioi/Tis  e|r)7T}<raTo,  and  Iphigenia 
in  Aulide,  I.  529.  Plutarch  {Vita  Numa,  cap. 
xi.)  places  €|77'y}jT')9S  and  irpoc^Trjs  together;  so 
also  does  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  ii.  73.  The 
two  first  of  these  examples  prove  that  i^riyryral 
were,  according  to  the  Greeks,  persons  who  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  discovering  the  will  of  the  Deity 
from  certain  appearances,  and  of  interpreting 
signs.  Jul.  Pollux,  viii.  124,  t'lTjTTjTo)  5e  eKo- 
\ovvTo,  01  TO  TTepl  tS)v  Sioffrifjidwy  koI  ra  tOiv 
&XKo}v  Upwv  SiSdffKovTes.  Harpocration  says,  and 
Suidas  repeats  after  him,  (^r]yr]T7]s  o  i^rryovfievos 
TO  UpL  Comp.  Bilker,  Anecdota  Grceca,  i.  185, 
^^yryovvTai  ol  e/xireipoi.  Creuzer  defines  the  e^Tj- 
yrjTai,  in  his  SymbolikundMythologie  der  Alten 
Volker,  i.  15,  as  'persons  whose  high  vocation  it  was 
to  bring  laymen  into  harmony  with  divine  things.' 
These  e|rjyr)Toi  moved  in  a  religious  sphere  (comp. 
Herod,  i.  78,  and  Xenophontis  Cyropeedia,  viii. 
3,  11).  Even  the  Delphic  Apollo,  replying  to 
those  who  sought  his  oracles,  is  called  by  Plato 
i^TpP^s  (Polit.'w  448,  b.).  Plutarch  mentions,  in 
Vita  Thesei,  c.  25,  dcriwy  koI  Upwv  f^riyrjTal ;  comp. 
also  the  al)ove-quoted  passage  of  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassensis, and  especially  Ruhnken  (ad  Timcei 
Lexicon,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1789,  p.  189,  sq.).  The 
Scholiast  on  Sophocles  (AJax,  I.  320)  has  il-nyTjcrit 
e'lrl  ruv  fleiW,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Electra, 
426,  has  the  definition  i^-riyTiiTis  Siaadfriats  fleiW. 
It  is  in  connection  with  tliis  original  signification 
ofthe  word  e^riyrirfis  that  the  expounders  of  the  law 
are  styled  f^T]yr)Tal ;  because  tlie  ancient  law  was 
derived  from  tlie  gods,  and  the  law-language  had 
become  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.  (Comp. 
Lysias,  vi.  10 ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  xiii.  35  ;  Rulm 
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ken,  as  quoted  above ;  the  annotators  on  Pollux 
and  Harpocration ;  and  K.  Fr.  Hermann,  Lehr- 
biich  der  Gricchischen  Siaats-alterthiimer,  Mar- 
burg, 1836,  ^  104,  note  4).  In  Athenaeus  and 
Plutarch  there  are  mentioned  books  under  the  title 
f^rfyrjTtKd,  which  contained  introductions  to  the 
right  understanding  of  sacred  signs.  (Comp.  Vale- 
sins,  ad  Harpocrationis  Lexicon,  Lipsiae,  1824, 
ii.  462.) 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  also  distinguished 
between  vates  and  interpres  (Cicero,  Fragm. ; 
Ilortens.)  : — Sive  vates  sive  in  sacris  initiisque 
tradendis  divinaa  mentis  interpretes.'  Servius 
(ad  Virgilii  ^n.  iii.  359)  quotes  a  passage 
from  Cicero,  thus  : — ut  ait  Cicero,  omnis  divi- 
nandi  peritia  in  duas  partes  dividitur.  Nam 
uut  furor  est,  ut  in  vaticinantibus;  aut  ars,  ut 
in  aruspicibus,  fulguritis  sive  fulguratoribus,  et 
auguribus :  that  is,  '  the  science  of  divination  is 
twofold ;  it  is  either  a  sacred  raving,  as  in  prophets, 
or  an  art,  as  in  soothsayers,  wlio  regard  the  intes- 
tines of  sacrifices,  or  lightnings,  or  the  flight  of 
birds.'  The ariispices,fulgxi,riti,fidgxirato7-es,  and 
aiigures,  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  interpres  deo- 
rum.  Comp.  Cicero,  Prorfowos?e(T,c.  41: — Equi- 
uem  sic  accepi,  in  religionibus  suscipiendis  caput 
esse  interpretari  quae  voluntas  deorum  immorta- 
lium  esse  videatur  : — '  I  have  been  taught  thus, 
that  in  undertaking  new  religious  performances 
the  chief  thing  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  will  of  the  immortal  gods.'  Cicero  (^DeDivi- 
natione,  i.  41)  says : — Etruria  interpretatur  quid 
quibusque  ostendatur  monstris  afque  portentis. 
'  The  Hetrusci  explain  the  meaning  of  all  re^ 
mavkable  foreboding  signs  and  portents.'  Hence, 
in  Cicero  (De  Legibus,  ii.  27),  the  expression, 
'  interpretes  religionum.' 

An  example  of  this  distinction,  usual  among 
the  Greeks,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  30.  The 
Corinthians  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  were 
y\(i)(Tffais  \a\ovvT€s,  speaking  in  tongues,  conse- 
quently they  were  in  the  state  of  a  p.avris;  but 
frequently  they  did  not  comprehend  the  sense  of 
their  own  inspiration,  and  did  not  understand  how 
to  interpret  it  because  tliey  had  not  the  €piX7]veia 
yKcaffffwu,  interpretatio7i  of  tongues :  consequently 
they  were  not  k^rp/riTaL 

The  Romans  obtained  the  interpretatio  from 
toe  Etruscans  (Cicero,  De  Divinatiotie,  i.  2,  and 
Ottfried  Miiller,  Die  Etrusker,  ii.  8,  sq.) ;  but 
the  above  distinction  was  the  cause  that  the 
interpretatio  degenerated  into  a  common  art, 
which  was  exercised  without  inspiration,  like  a 
contemptible  soothsaying,  the  rules  of  which  were 
contained  in  writings.  Cicero  (De  Divinatione, 
i.  2)  says: — Furoris  divinationem  Sibyllinismax- 
inie  versibus  contiueri  arbitrati,  eorum  decem 
interpretes  delectos  e  civifafe  esse  voluerunt : — 
'  Supposing  that  divination  by  raving  was  espe- 
cially contained  in  the  Sibylline  verses,  they  ap- 
pointed ten  public  interpreters  of  the  same.' 

The  idea-s  of  interpres  and  of  interpretatio  were 
not  confined  among  the  Romans  to  sacred  sub- 
jects ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  case  among 
the  Greeks  with  the  corresponding  Greek  terms. 
The  words  interpres  and  interpretatio  were  not 
only,  as  among  the  Greeks,  applied  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  laws,  but  also,  in  general,  to  the  ex- 
planation of  whatever  was  obscure,  and  even  to 
a  mere  intervention  in  the  settlement  of  affairs ; 
for  instance,    we  find  in  Livy   (xxi.    12)  pacis 
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interpres,  denoting  Alorcas,  by  whose  instrumen- 
tality peace  was  ofl'ered.  At  an  earlier  period 
interpretes  meant  only  those  persons  by  means  of 
whom  affairs  between  God  and  man  were  settled 
(comp.  Virgilii  jEneis,  x.  175,  and  Servius  on 
this  passage).  The  words  interpretes  and  con- 
jectores  became  convertible  terms  : — unde  etiam 
somniorum  atque  ominum  interpretes  conjectorei 
vocantur : — '  for  which  reason  the  interpreters  of 
dreams  and  omens  are  called  also  conjecturers'' 
(Quintil.  Instit.  iii.  6). 

From  what  we  have  stated  it  follows  that 
i^-f)yr](ns  and  interpretatio  were  originally  terms 
confined  to  the  unfolding  of  supernatural  subjects, 
although  in  Latin,  at  an  early  period,  these  terms 
were  also  applied  to  profane  matters.  The  Chris- 
tians also  early  felt  the  want  of  an  interpretation 
of  their  sacred  writings,  which  they  deemed  to  be 
of  divine  origin  ;  consequently  they  wanted  in- 
terpreters and  instruction  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
true  sense  of  the  sacred  Striptures  might  be  dig- 
covered.  The  right  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  will  of  God  seemed,  among  the  Christiana, 
as  well  as  at  an  early  period  among  the  heathen, 
to  depend  upon  a  right  understanding  of  certain 
external  signs  ;  however,  there  was  a  progress  from 
the  unintelligible  signs  of  nature  to  more  intelli- 
gible written  signs,  which  was  certainly  an  im- 
portant yjogress. 

The  Christians  retained  about  the  interprefar 
tion  of  their  sacred  writings  the  same  expressions 
which  had  been  current  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  sacred  subjects  among  the  heathen. 
Hence  arose  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Christians 
employed  with  predilection  the  words  i^-fiyrjais 
and  e^ytyrjr'fii  in  reference  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  circumstance  that 
St.  Paul  employs  the  term  Ip/tTji/eia  yXwaaav 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  •yAaSciraty  \aKuv 
(1  Cor.  xii.  10,  xiv.  26),  greatly  contributed  that 
words  belonging  to  the  root  epfj.r]vevetv  were  also 
made  use  of.  According  to  Eusebius  (^Historia 
Ecclesiastica,  iii.  9),  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
wrote,  as  early  as  about  a.d.  100,  a  work  under 
the  title  of  Koyioov  KvpiaKciv  elTjyjjffts,  which 
means  an  interpretation  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus.  Papias  explained  the  religious  contents 
of  these  discourses,  which  he  had  collected  from 
oral  and  written  traditions.  He  distinguished 
between  the  meaning  of  el'ij^eZcrflai  and  ip/xriveiifiy, 
as  appears  from  his  observation  (preserved  by 
Eusebius  in  the  place  quoted  above),  in  which  he 
says  concerning  the  \6yia  of  St.  Mathew,  written 
in  Hebrew,  epfiyivevffe  Se  avra  us  eSvyaro  eKaaros, 
'  but  every  one  interpreted  them  according  to  his 
ability'.  In  the  Greek  Church,  6  i^rjyrjrijs  and 
6|7j7TjTal  rov  xSyov  were  the  usual  terms  for 
teachers  of  Christianity.  (See  Eusebii  Historia 
Ecclesiastica,  vii.  30,  and  Heinichen  on  this 
passage,  note  21 ;  Photii  Bibliotli.  Eod.  105  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  i.  146).  Origen  called  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Holy  Scriptures  efiJTijrt/co  ;  and 
Procopius  of  Gaza  wrote  a  work  on  several  books 
of  the  Bible,  entitled  ffxo>*-ai  e^TjyTjTtKal.  How- 
ever, we  find  the  word  kpfjitivda  employed  as  a 
synonym  of  e^r}y^(ns,  especially  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Antioch.  For  instance,  Gregorius 
Nyssenus  says,  concerning  Ephraim  Syrus,  ypcupifv 
'6\7}y  aKpi^ccs  irpls  Kf^iv  ripfiijyfvcrey  (see  Gregorii 
Nysseni  Vita  Ephraimi  Sijri ;  Opera,  Paris,  ii, 
p.  1033).    Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodore^ 
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and  others,  wrote  commentaries  on  tlie  sacred 
Scriptures  under  the  title  of  ipjitivfia  (compare  A. 
H.  Niemeyer,  de  Isidori  Pelusiotce  Vita,  Hcriptis, 
et  Doclrina,  Halae,  1825.  p.  20V). 

Among  the  Latin  Christians  the  word  interpres 
had  a  wider  range  than  tlie  corresponding  Greek 
term,  and  the  Latins  had  no  precise  term  for  the 
exposition  of  the  Bible  whicli  exactly  corresponded 
with  tlie  Greek.  The  word  interpretatio  was 
applied  only  in  the  sense  of  occupation  or  act 
of  ati  expositor  of  the  Bible,  but  not  in  the  sense 
of  CONTENTS  elicited  from  biblical  passages. 
The  words  tractare,  tractator,  and  tractatus 
were  in  preference  employed  with  respect  to  bib- 
lical exposition,  and  the  sense  which  it  elicited. 
Together  with  these  words  there  occur  commen- 
tarius  and  expositio.  In  reference  to  tlie  exege- 
tical  work  of  St  Hilary  on  St.  Matthew,  the 
codices  fluctuate  between  commentarius  and 
tractatus.  St.  Augustine's  tractatus  are  well 
known  ;  and  this  father  frequently  mentions  the 
divinarum  scriplurarum  tractatores.  For  in- 
stance, Retractationes  1.23.  divinoruni  tractatores 
eloquiorum.  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dial.  i.  6. 
(ynghiis  ....  qui  tractator  sacrorum  peritissimus 
habebatur.  Vincentius  Lirinensis  observes  in  his 
Commonitorium  on  ICor.  xii.  28 : — tertio  doctores 
qui  tractatores  nunc  appellantur  ;  quos  hie  idem 
apostolus  eliam  proplietas  interdum  nuncupat,  eo 
quod  per  eos  prophetarum  mysteria  populis  aperi- 
antur  : — '  in  the  third  place  teachers  who  are  now 
called  tractatores ;  whom  the  same  apostle  some- 
times styles  prophets,  because  by  them  the  mysteries 
of  the  prophets  are  opened  to  the  people'  (com- 
pare Dufresne,  Glossariwn  media  et  injiin<e 
£,ati)iitatis,  sub  tractatoii  et  tractatus;  and 
Baluze,  ad  Servat.  Lupum,  p.  479). 

However,  the  occupation  of  interpres,  in  the 
nobler  sense  of  this  word,  was  not  unknown  to  St. 
Jerome ;  as  may  be  seen  from  his  Prafatio  in 
libros  Samuelis  (Opera,  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  p.  459) : — 
Quicquid  enim  crebrius  vertendo  et  emendando 
solicitius  et  didicimus  et  tenemus,  nostrum  est. 
Et  quum  intellexeris,  quod  antea  nesciebas,  vel 
interpietem  me  estimato  si  gratus  es,  vel  irapa- 
<ppa<rrriv  si  ingratus  : — '  for  whatever  by  frequently 
translating  and  carefully  correcting  we  have 
learned  and  retain,  is  our  own.  And  if  you  have 
understood  what  you  formerly  did  not  know,  con- 
sider me  to  be  an  expositor  if  you  are  grateful,  or 
a  paraphrast  if  you  are  ungrateful,' 

In  modern  times  the  word  interpretatio  has 
again  come  into  repute  in  the  sense  of  scriptural 
exposition,  for  which,  indeed,  interpretation  is 
now  the  standing  technical  term. 

The  German  language  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  words  auslegen  and  erkl'dren  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  former  corresponds  to  ilfiyeiaBai 
and  interpretari.  The  word  auslegen  is  always 
used  in  tlie  sense  of  rendering  perceptible  what  is 
contained  under  signs  and  symbols.  Compare 
Dionysii  Halicarnassensis  A7itiq.  Rom.  ii.  73  : 
Tijii  T6  ISidiTois,  oiroffoi  fxi]  icraai  roiis  irtpl  to  6sia 
ffiBafffjiovs,  i^7)yriraX  yivovTai  koL  irpoiprirai :  '  for 
the  ignorant,  who  do  not  know  what  belongs  to 
divine  worship,  there  are  expositors  and  prophets.' 
The  word  erkldren,  on  the  contrary,  means  to 
clear  up  by  arguments  what  has  been  indistinctly 
understood,  so  that  what  was  incomprehensible 
is  comprehended. 

The  Erkldrer  does  not  develope  what  is  hidden 
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and  concealed,  but  explains  what  is  unclear  and 
obscure  (see  Weigand,  Worlcrbttch  der  Deut' 
schen  Synonymen,  1.  Mainz,  1840,  p.  140  sq  ). 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  Auslcger  of  the  Bible 
occupies  a  position  difl'erent  from  that  of  the 
Erkldrer,  although  these  terms  are  frequently 
employed  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  The 
Auslcger,  e^rryTjTris,  opens  what  is  concealed  under 
the  words  of  the  Bible.  He  unveils  mysteries, 
while  the  Erkliirer,  epix-r^vcus,  sees  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible  not  merely  signs  for  something  concealed 
and  hidden,  but  words  the  sense  of  which  is  to  be 
cleared  up  whenever  it  is  obscure.  The  ErhUiret 
stands  on  natural  ground,  but  the  Atisleger  on 

SUPERNATURAL. 

From  ancient  times  the  church,  or  rather  eccle- 
siastical bodies  and  religious  denominations, 
have  taken  the  supernatural  position  with  reference 
to  the  Bible,  as,  before  the  Churcli,  the  Jews  did 
in  respect  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  church  and 
denominations  have  demanded  Auslcger,  not 
Erkldrer.  Tliey  have  supposed  that  in  the  authors 
of  Biblical  books  there  did  not  exist  a  literary 
activity  of  the  same  kind  which  induces  men  to 
write  down  what  they  have  1  bought,  but  have 
always  required  from  their  followers  the  belief 
that  the  Biblical  authors  wrote  in  a  state  of  in- 
spiration, that  is  to  say,  under  a  peculiar  and 
direct  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Sometimes 
the  Biblical  authors  were  described  to  be  merely 
external  and  mechanical  instruments  of  God's 
revelation.  But  however  wide,  or  however  nar 
row  the  boundaries  were,  within  which  the  ope- 
ration of  God  upon  the  writers  was  confined  by 
ecclesiastical  supposition,  the  origin  of  the  Bibli- 
cal books  was  always  supposed  to  be  essentially 
different  from  the  origin  of  human  compositions  ; 
and  this  diflerence  demanded  the  application  of 
peculiar  rules  in  order  to  understanil  the  Bible. 
There  were  required  peculiar  arts  and  kinds  of 
information  in  order  to  discover  tlie  sense  and 
contents  of  books  which,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
traordinary origin,  were  inaccessible  by  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  logical  rules,  and  whose  written 
words  were  only  outward  signs,  behind  which  a 
higher  and  divine  meaning  was  concealed.  Con- 
sequently, the  church  and  denominations  required 
Deuier,  Auslcger,  i^tjyrjTal,  or  interpreters,  of  the 
signs  by  means  of  wiiich  God  had  revealed  his 
will.  Thus  necessarily  arose  again  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  the  art  of  opening  or  interpreting  the 
supernatural ;  which  art  had  an  existence  in 
earlier  religions,  but  with  this  essential  diflerence, 
that  the  signs,  by  the  opening  of  which  superna- 
tural truth  was  obtained,  were  now  more  simple, 
and  of  a  more  intelligible  kind,  than  in  earlier 
religions.  They  were  now  written  signs,  which 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  speech  and  language, 
through  which  alone  all  modes  of  thinking  obtain 
clearness,  and  can  be  readily  communicated  to 
others.  But  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  which  divine 
revelation  was  preserved,  differ,  by  conveying 
divine  thoughts,  from  common  language  and 
writing,  which  convey  only  human  thoughts. 
Hence  it  followed  that  its  sense  was  much  deeper, 
and  far  exceeded  the  usual  sphere  of  human 
thoughts,  so  that  the  usual  requisites  for  the  right 
understanding  of  written  documents  appeared  to 
be  insufficient.  According  to  this  opinion  a 
LOWER  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  Bible  wei* 
distinguished.     The  lower  sense  was  that  whioh 
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could  be  elicited  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar;  tlie  higlier  sense  was  considered  to 
consist  of  deeper  thoughts  concealed  under  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  tiie  words.  These  deeper 
thouglits  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  various 
ways,  but  not  by  gi'ammatical  research. 

The  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  employed  for 
this  purpose  especially  the  typico-allegorical  in- 
terpretation. The  Jews  of  Palestine  endeavoured 
by  means  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  especially 
to  elicit  the  secrets  of  futurity,  which  were  said  to 
be  fully  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  (See 
Waehner,  Antiquitates  Hebrcsorum,  vol.  i.  Got- 
tingae,  1743,  p.  341,  sq. ;  Dopke,  Hermenetitik 
der  neutestamentUchen  Schriftsteller,  Leipzig, 
1829,  p.  S8,  sq.,  164,  sq. ;  Hirschfeld,  der  Geist 
der  Talmudischen  Auslegung  der  Bibel,  Berlin, 
1840;  comp.  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  103;  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  pp.  52,  61 ;  Bretschnelder,  His- 
torisch-dogmatische  Auslegung  des  Neuen  Testa- 
mentes,  Leipzig,  1806,  p.  35,  sq.) 

The  Alexandrine  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
deavoured to  raise  themselves  from  tlie  simple 
sense  of  tlie  words,  rh  y^ivx^iv,  to  a  higher,  more 
general,  and  spiritual  sense,  rb  iryevfiariKSv  (see 
Dahne,  GeschictUche  Darstellung  der  Judisch- 
Alexandrinischen  Beliqions-Philosophie,  Halle, 
1834,  i.  p.  52,  sq. ;  ii.  17.  195,  sq.,  209,  228, 
241).  Similar  principles  were  adopted  by  the 
authors  of  the  New  Testament  (see  De  Wette, 
Ueber  die  Symbolisch-Typische  Lehrartin  Brief e 
an  die  Hebrder,  in  der  Theologischen  Zeitschrtft, 
von  Sclileiermacher  und  De  Wette,  part  iii. ; 
Tlioluck,  Beilage  zwn  Commentar  uber  deii 
Brief  an  die  Hebrder,  1840). 

These  tivo  modes  of  interpretation,  the  ai.le- 
ooRico-TYPicAi.  and  the  allegorico-mystical, 
are  found  in  the  Christian  writers  as  early  as  the 
first  and  second  centuries  ;  the  latter  as  yvSxns, 
the  former  a,"  a  demonstration  that  all  and  every- 
thing, both  ivhat  had  happened,  and  what  would 
come  to  pass,  was  somehow  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (see  Justin  Martyr,  as  quoted  above, 
and  Tertullian,  Adversus  Marcionem,  iv.  2, 
Praedicatio  discipulorum  suspecta  fieri  posset  si 
non  assistat  auctoritas  : — '  The  preaching  of  the 
disciples  might  appear  to  be  questionable,  if  it 
was  not  supported  by  other  authority '). 

To  these  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation 
was  added  a  third  mode,  which  necessarily  sprung 
up  after  the  rise  of  the  Catholico-apostolical 
church,  namely,  the  dogmatical,  or  theolo- 
Gico-Kcci-EsiASTicAL.  The  followers  of  the 
Catholico-apostolical  church,  agreed  that  all 
apostles  and  all  apostolical  writings  had  an  equal 
authority,  because  they  were  all  under  an  equal 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  it  followed 
that  they  could  not  set  forth  either  contradictory 
or  different  doctiines.  A  twofold  expedient  was 
adopted  in  order  to  effect  harmony  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  one  was  of  the  apparent  and  relative 
kind,  because  it  referred  to  subjects  which  appear 
incomprehensible  only  to  the  confined  human 
understanding,  but  which  are  in  perfect  haiTnony 
in  the  divine  thoughts.  Justin  (Dialogus  cum 
Tryphone,  c.  65)  says : — e'/c  travTSs  ireireiff/Mevos 
Sti  ouSe/xi'a  ypa(pi)  ttj  krepa  ivavria  effriv,  oirrbs  fi)] 
VOfiv  fj.a\.\ou  o/jLoKoyfjffw  to,  elprifnefa  : — '  Being 
quite  certain  tliat  no  Scripture  contradicts  the 
other,  I  will  rather  confess  that  1  do  not  under- 
•tand   what   is   said    therein.'      St.  Chrysostom 
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restricted  this  as  follows  : — Trdvra  ea<j>rj  kcu  ev9ia 
ra  irapa  raTs  deiais  ypacpais,  navTa  7a  avaynaia 
SrjXa  (Homil.  iii.  c.  4,  in  Ep.  2  ad  Thessaloni- 
censes)  : — '  In  the  divine  writings  everything  is 
intelligible  and  plain,  whatever  is  necessary  is 
open '  (compare  Homil.  iii.  de  Lazaro,  and 
Atlianasii  Oratio  contra  gentes  ;  Opera  i.  p.  12). 
The  SECOND  expedient  adopted  by  the  church 
was  to  consider  certain  articles  of  faith  to  be 
LEADING  DOCTRINES,  and  to  regulate  and  de- 
fine accordingly  the  sense  of  the  Bible  wher- 
ever it  appeared  doubtful  and  uncertain.     This 

led  to  tlie  THEOLOGICO-ECCLESIASTICAL  Or  DOG- 
MATICAL mode  of  interpretation,  which,  when 
the  Christians  were  divided  into  several  sects, 
proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  Church,  but 
which  adopted  various  forms  in  tlie  various  sects 
by  which  it  was  employed.  Not  only  the  heretics 
of  ancient  times,  but  also  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  the  Syrian, 
the  Anglican,  the  Protestant  Church,  &c.,  have 
endeavoured  to  interpret  the  Bible  in  harmony 
with  their  dogmas. 

The  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
are,  according  to  what  we  have  stated,  the  follow- 
ing three — the  grammatical,  the  allegorical, 
the  dogmatical.  The  grammatical  mode  of 
interpretation  simply  investigates  the  sense  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  the  Bible.  The  allegorical, 
according  to  Quintilian's  sentence  '  aliud  verbis, 
aliud  sensu  ostendo,'  maintains  that  the  words  of 
the  Bible  have,  besides  their  simple  sense,  another 
which  is  concealed  as  behind  a  picture,  and  en- 
deavours to  find  out  this  supposed  figurative  sense, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  not  intended  by  the  authors 
(see  Olshausen,  Ein  Wort  iiber  tieferen  Schrift- 
sinn,  Konigsberg,  1824).  The  dogmatical  mode 
of  interpretation  endeavours  to  explain  the  Bible 
in  harmony  with  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  fo)  • 
lowing  the  principle  of  analogia  fidei.  Com- 
pare Consilii  Tridentini  sess.  iv.  decret.  2  : — Ne 
quis  Sacram  Scripturam  interpretari  audeat  con- 
tra eum  sensum  quem  tenuit  et  tenet  sancta 
mater  ecclesia,  cujus  est  judicare  de  vero  sensu  et 
interpretatione  Scripturarum  Sacrarum  : — '  Let 
no  one  venture  to  interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  a  sense  contrary  to  that  which  the  holy  mother 
church  has  held,  and  does  hold,  and  which  has 
the  power  of  deciding  what  is  the  true  sense  and 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 

Rambach,  Institutiones  Hermeneuticee  Sacrcp, 
Jenae,  1723  •.  Auctoritas,  quam  haec  analogia 
fidei  in  re  exegetica  habet,  in  eo  consistit,  ut  sit 
fundamentum  ac  principium  generale,  ad  cujiw 
normam  omnes  Scriptures  expositiones,  tamquam 
ad  lapidem  Lydium,  exigendse  sunt : — '  The  au- 
thority which  this  analogy  of  faith  exercises  upon 
interpretation  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  foun- 
dation and  general  principle  according  to  the 
rule  of  which  all  Scriptural  interpretations  are  to 
be  tried  as  by  a  touchstone.' 

Ecclesia  Anglicana,  art.  xx. : — Ecclesia;  non 
licet  quicquam  instituere,  quod  verbo  Dei  scripto 
adversetur,  nee  unum  Scripturse  locum  sic  ex- 
jxinere  potest,  ut  alteri  contradicat : — '  It  is  not 
lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  anything  that  is 
contrary  to  God's  word  written,  neither  may  it 
expound  one  place  of  Scripture  so  as  to  be  repug- 
nant to  another.' 

Confessio  Scotica,  18: — Nullam  eniin  inter' 
pretationem  admittere  audemus,  quae  alicui  oriii' 
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cipall  articulo  fidei,  aut  alicui  piano  textui 
Scripturae,  aut  caritatis  regulae  repugnat,  &c. : — 
•  We  dare  not  admit  any  interpretation  which 
contradicts  any  leading  article  of  faith,  or  any 
plain  text  of  Scripture,  or  tiie  rule  of  charity,'  &c. 
Besides  tlie  three  modes  of  interpretation  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  theological  writers 
have  spoken  of  typical,  prophetical,  empha- 

TICAL,    PHILOSOPHICAL,    TRADITIONAL,    MORAL, 

or  PRACTICAL  interpretation.  But  all  these  iire 
only  one-sided  developments  of  some  single  fea- 
ture contained  in  the  above  three,  arbitrarily 
chosen ;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  separate  modes,  but  are  only  modifications 
of  one  or  other  of  those  three.  Tlie  interpretation 
in  which  all  tliese  modes  are  brought  into  har- 
mony, has  lately  been  called  the  panharmoni- 
CAL,  which  word  is  not  very  happily  chosen  (F. 
H.  Germar,  Die  Panharmonische  Interpretation 
der  Heiligen  Schrift,  Leipsic,  1821  ;  and  by  the 
same  author,  Beitrag  zur  Allgemeinen  Herme- 
neutik,  Altona,  1828). 

The  ALLEGORICAL,  as  well  as  the  doomatical, 
mode  of  interpretation,  presupposes  the  gram- 
matical, which,  consequently,  forms  the  basis  of 
the  other  two;  so  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  existentirely  without  it.  Consequently, 
the  grammatical  mode  of  interpretation  must  have 
an  historical  precedence  before  the  others.  But 
history  also  proves  that  the  church  has  constantly 
endeavoured  to  curtail  the  province  of  grammatical 
interpretation,  to  renounce  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  rise  above  it.  If  we  follow,  with  the  exa- 
mining eye  of  an  historical  inquirer,  the  course 
in  which  these  three  modes  of  interpretation,  in 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  have 
generally  been  applied,  it  becomes  evident  that 
in  opposition  to  the  grammatical  mode,  the  alle- 
gorical was  first  set  up.  Subsequently,  the  alle- 
gorical was  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
dogmatical ;  but  it  started  up  with  renewed  vigour 
when  the  dogmatical  mode  rigorously  confined 
the  spiritual  movement  of  the  human  intellect,  as 
well  as  all  religious  sentiment,  within  the  too 
narrow  bounds  of  dogmatical  despotism. 

The  dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  could 
only  spring  up  after  the  church,  renouncing  the 
original  multiplicity  of  opinions,  had  agreed  upon 
certain  leading  doctrines ;  after  which  time,  it 
grew,  together  with  the  church,  into  a  mighty  tree, 
towering  high  above  every  surrounding  object, 
and  casting  its  shade  over  every  thing.  The 
longing  desire  for  light  and  warmth,  of  those  who 
were  sjjell-bound  under  its  shade,  induced  them 
to  cultivate  again  the  allegorical  and  the  gram- 
matical interpretation ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  these  modes  to  full  maturity. 
Every  new  intellectual  revolution,  and  every 
spiritual  development  of  nations,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  grammatical  interpretation.  This  im- 
pulse lasted  until  interpretation  was  again  taken 
captive  by  the  overwhelming  ecclesiastical  power, 
whose  old  formalities  had  regained  strength,  or 
which  had  been  renovated  under  new  forms. 
Grammatical  interpretation,  consequently,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  principle  of  spiritual  pro- 
gress, and  the  dogmatical  with  the  conservative 
principle.  Finally,  the  allegorical  interpretation 
is  as  an  artificial  aid  subservient  to  the  conserva- 
tive principle,  when,  by  its  vigorous  stability,  the 
latter  exercises  a  too  unnatural  pressure.    This  is 


confirmed  by  the  history  of  all  times  and  countries 
so  thai  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  tlie  following 
few  illustrative  observations.  The  various  ten- 
dencies of  the  first  Christian  ])eriod  were  com- 
bined in  the  second  century,  so  that  the  principle  0/ 
one  general  (Catholic)  church  was  gradually 
adopted  by  most  parties.  But  nov/,  it  became 
rather  diiScult  to  select,  from  the  variety  of  doc 
trines  prevalent  in  various  sects,  those  by  the 
application  of  which  to  biblical  interpretation,  a 
perfect  harmony  and  systematical  unity  could 
be  rifl'ecfed.  Nevertheless,  the  wants  of  science 
powerfully  demanded  a  systematical  arrangement 
of  biblical  doctrine.s,  even  before  a  general  agree- 
ment upon  dogmatical  principles  had  been 
effected.  The  wants  of  science  were  especially 
felt  among  the  Alexandrine  Christians  ;  and  in 
Alexandria,  where  the  allegorical  interpretation 
had  from  ancient  times  been  practised,  it  offered 
the  desired  expedient  which  met  tlie  exigency  0/ 
the  church.  Hence,  it  may  naturally  be  ex- 
plained why  the  Alexandrine  theologians  of 
tlie  second  and  third  century,  particularly 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  interpreted 
allegorically,  and  why  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion was  perfected,  and  in  vogue,  e\en  before  the 
dogmatical  came  into  existence.  Origen,  espe- 
cially in  his  fourth  book,  De  Principiis,  treats 
on  scriptural  inteqiretation,  using  the  following 
arguments  : — The  Holy  Scriptures,  inspired  by 
God,  form  an  harmonious  whole,  perfect  in  itself, 
without  any  defects  and  contradictions,  and  con- 
taining nothing  that  is  insignificant  and  super- 
fluous. The  grammatical  interpretation  leads  to 
obstacles  and  objections,  which,  according  to  the 
quality  just  stated  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
inadmissible  and  impossible.  Now,  since  the 
merely  grammatical  interpretation  can  neither 
remove  nor  overcome  these  objections,  we  must 
seek  for  an  expedient  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
grammatical  interpretation.  The  allegorical  in- 
terpretation offers  this  expedient,  and  consequently 
is  above  the  grammatical.  Origen  observes  that 
man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  he 
distinguishes  a  triple  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
analogous  to  this  division :  —  ovkovv  rpia<r&s 
aiToypa/piffBai  Set  ets  t^jv  iavrov  xf/vxw  Tot  ruv 
ayiciiv  ypafifiaTcev  vori/xara'  Iva  &  fJ-ev  a/KKovartpos 
olKoSojxrirat,  airh  ttjs  olovf]  capKhs  rrjs  ypcuprjs, 
ovTus  ovofia^SyTciiv  Tj/xSiv  rriv  irpSxf'poy  exSox')''' 
6  Se  eVl  iroffhv  avo^€)37)Kais,  airh  ttjs  uKrirtpfl 
^vxvs  avTrjs'  6  Se  reXftos  Koi  ofiotos  to7s  irapa.  t^ 
airoa'r6\cjj  (1  Cor.  ii.   6,  7)  Xeyofievois'    ao(plav 

Se  XaAovfiev oTfb  rov  irvev/iaTiKOV  v6fwv 

ffKiav  fX^V'os  Tcov  /xeWovTQiv  ayaQuV  Sxrirep  yap 
d  dvOpuTTOs  ffvyeffTTiKev  eK  ffcofxaros  Kol  ^vxfjs  /col 
TTvevixaros,  rhu  avrhu  irpSwoy  nal  rj  olKovoixrjQucrat 
imh  rov  6eov  (Is  avOpanruiv  acorripiav  Sodrjvai 
ypaxpT\v  : — '  The  sentiments,  therefore,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  to  be  impressed  upon  our  minds  in 
a  three-fold  manner,  in  order  that  whosoever  be- 
longs to  the  simpler  sort  of  persons,  may  receive 
edification  from  the  flesh  of  the  Scripture  (thus  we 
call  their  obvious  meaning),  but  he  who  is  some- 
what more  advanced  from  its  soul ;  but  whosoever 
is  perfect,  and  similar  to  those  to  whom  the  apostle 
alludes,  where  he  says,  "  we  speak  wisdom"'. . . 
from  the  spiritual  law  which  contains  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come ;  for  as  man  consists  of 
spirit,  body,  and  soul,  so  also  the  Holy  Writ, 
which  God   has  planned  to  be  granted  for  ths 
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■■Ivation  of  itiatu'dnd '  {De  Princip.,  iv.  108 ; 
compare  Klausen,  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  TeS' 
tamentcs,  Leipzig,  1841,  p.  104,  sq.). 

Since,  iiowever,  allegorical  interpretation  can- 
not be  reduced  to  settled  rules,  but  always  de- 
pends upon  the  greater  or  less  influence  of 
imagination ;  and  since  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrines,  which  the  Alexandrine  theologians 
produced  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
was  in  many  respects  objected  to ;  and  since,  in 
opposition  to  these  Alexandrine  theologians,  there 
was  gradually  established,  and  more  and  more 
firmly  defined,  a  system  of  Christian  doctrines 
which  formed  a  firm  basis  for  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation, in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the 
majority,  tliere  gradually  sprung  up  a  dogmatical 
mode  of  intei-pretation  founded  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  ecclesiastical  teachers,  which  had 
been  recognised  as  orthodox  in  the  Catholic 
church.  This  dogmatical  interpretation  has  been 
in  perfect  existence  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  then  more  and  more  sup- 
planted the  allegorical,  which  henceforward  was 
left  to  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  a  few  individuals. 
Thus  St.  Jerome,  about  a.d.  400,  could  say  : — 
Regula  scripturarum  est :  ubi  manifestissima 
prophetia  de  futuris  texitur  per  incerta  alle- 
goric non  extenuare  quae  scripta  sunt  {Com- 
ment, in  Malachi  i.  16)  : — '  The  rule  of  scriptures 
is,  that  where  there  is  a  manifest  prediction  of 
future  events,  not  to  enfeeble  that  which  is  written 
by  the  uncertainty  of  allegory.'  During  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  century,  the  ecclesiastico- 
dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  was  developed 
with  constant  reference  to  the  grammatical.  Even 
Hilary,  in  his  book  De  Trinitate,  i.  properly 
asserts  : — Optimus  lector  est,  qui  dictorum  intel- 
ligentiam  expectet  ex  dictis  potius  quai*imponat, 
et  retulerit  niagis  quam  attulerit;  neque  cogat 
id  videri  dictis  contineri,  quod  ante  lectionem 
praesumpserit  inlelligendum.  '  He  is  the  best 
reader  who  rather  expects  to  obtain  sense  from 
the  words,  than  imposes  it  upon  them,  and  who 
carries  more  away  than  he  has  brought,  nor  forces 
that  uj)on  the  words  which  he  had  resolved  to 
undei-sland  before  he  began  to  read.' 

After  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
grammatical  interpretation  fell  entirely  into  de- 
cay; which  ruin  was  efl'ected  partly  by  the  full 
development  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  doc- 
trines defined  in  all  their  parts,  and  by  a  fear 
of  deviating  from  this  system,  partly  also  by  the 
continually  increasing  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  Bible  was  written.  The 
primary  condition  of  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatical 
interpretation  was  then  most  clearly  expressed  by 
Vincentius  Lirinensis  (Commonit.  i.)  : — Quia 
videlicet  scripturam  sacram  pro  ipsa  sua  altitu- 
dine  non  uno  eodemque  sensu  universi  accipiunt, 
sed  ejusdem  eloquia  aliter  atque  aliter  alius  atque 
alius  interpretatur,  ut  paene  quot  homines  sunt, 

tot  illine  sententiae  erui  posse  videantur 

in  ipsa  cafholica  ecclesia  magnopere  curandum 
est,  ut  id  teneamus,  quod  ubique,  quod  semper, 
quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est :  — '  Since  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  on  account  of  their  depth,  are 
not  understood  by  all  in  the  same  manner,  but 
its  sentences  are  understood  differently  by  different 
persons,  so  that  they  might  seem  to  admit  as 
many  meanings  as  there  are  men,  we  must  well 
take  care  lliat  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
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church  we  hold  fast  what  has  been  believed  every 
where,  always,  and  by  all'  (Compare  Commonit. 
ii.  ed.  Bremensis,  1688,  p.  321,  sq.)  Hencefor- 
ward, interpretation  was  confined  to  the  mere  col- 
lection of  explanations,  which  had  first  been  giveh. 
by  men  whose  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  was  un- 
questionable. Praestantius  praesumpta  novitate 
non  imbui,  oed  priscorum  fonte  satiari : — '  It  is 
better  not  to  be  imbued  with  tiie  pretended  no- 
velty, but  to  be  filled  from  the  fountain  of  the 
ancients '  (Cassiodori  Institutiones  Divinte,  Prcef. 
Compare  Alcuini  Epistola  ad  Gislam ;  Opera, 
ed.  Frobenius,  i.  p.  464.  Comment,  in  Joh. 
Prcef.,  ib.  p.  460.  Claudius  Turon,  Prolego- 
mena in  Comment,  in  libros  Regum.  Haymo, 
Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ix.  3,  &c.).  Doubtful 
cases  were  decided  according  to  the  precedents  of 
ecclesiastical  definitions.  In  his  quae  vel  dubia 
vel  obscura  fuerint  id  noverimus  sequendura 
quod  nee  praeceptis  evangelicis  contrarium,  nee 
decretis  sanctorum  invenitur  adversum  : — '  In 
passages  which  may  be  either  doubtful  or  obscure, 
we  might  know  that  we  should  follow  that  which 
is  found  to  be  neither  contrary  to  evangelical 
precepts,  nor  opposed  to  the  decrees  of  holy  men' 
(Benedicti  Capitulara,  iii.  58,  in  Pertz,  Monu- 
menta  Veteris  German.  Histor.  iv.  2,  p.  107). 
But  men  like  Bishop  Agobardus  (a.d.  810,  in 
Galandii  Bibl.,  xiii.  p.  4'J6),  Johannes  Scotus, 
Erigena,  Druthmar,  Nicolaus  Lyranus,  Roger 
Bacon,  and  otliers,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
grammatical  interpretation,  and  were  only  want- 
ing in  the  requisite  means,  and  in  knowledge,  for 
putting  it  successfully  into  practice. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages  the 
allegorical  interpretation  again  prevailed.  The 
middle  ages  were  more  distinguished  by  sentiment 
than  by  clearness,  and  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation ga\'e  satisfaction  to  sentiment  and  occupa 
tion  to  free  mental  speculation. 

When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  classical  studies 
had  revived,  they  exercised  also  a  favourable 
influence  upon  Biblical  interpretation,  and  re- 
stored grammatical  interpretation  to  honour.  It 
was  especially  by  grammatical  interpretation  that 
the  domineering  Catholic  church  was  combated 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  newly  sprung-up  Protestant  church  had  been 
dogmatically  established,  it  began  to  consider 
grammatical  interpretation  a  dangerous  adversary 
of  its  own  dogmas,  and  opposed  it  as  much  as  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  From  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centui-y  this  important  ally  of  Protestantism  was 
subjected  to  the  artificial  law  of  a  new  dogmati- 
Cdl  interpretation  ;  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  changed  the  principle  of  interpretation 
formerly  advanced  by  Vincentius,  into  an  eccle- 
siastical dogma.  In  consequence  of  this  new 
oppression  the  religious  sentiment,  which  had 
frequently  been  wounded  both  among  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  took  refuge  in  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  which  then  re-appeared 
under  the  forms  of  typical  and  mystical  theology. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century- 
grammatical  interpretation  recovered  its  autho- 
rity. It  was  then  first  re-introduced  by  the 
Arminians,  and,  in  spite  of  constant  attacks,  to- 
wards the  oonclusion  of  that  century,  it  decidedly 
prevailed  among  the  German  Protestants.  It 
exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence,  although  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  manifold  errors  occurred  in 
its  application.  During  tlie  last  thirty  years  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have  again 
curtailed  the  rights  and  invaded  the  province  of 
grammatical  interpretation,  by  promoting  (accord- 
ing to  the  general  reaction  of  oar  times)  the  op- 
posing claims  of  dogmatical  and  mystical  inter- 
pretation (comj).  J.  Rosenmiiller,  Historia  In- 
terpretationis  Librorum  sacrorum  in  Ecclesia 
Christiana,  Lipsia;,  1795-1814,  5  vols.;  W.  Van 
Mildert,  An  Inquiry  into  the  General  Principles 
of  Scriptiare  Interpretaticn,  iii  Eight  Sermons, 
&c.,  Oxford,  1815;  G.  VV.  Meyer,  Geschichte 
der  SchrifterJddrung  seit  der  Wiederherstellung 
der  Wissenschaftcn,  Gottingen,  1802-9,  5  vols. ; 
Richard  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux 
Commentateurs  diiNouv.  Test.,  Rotterdam,  1693; 
H.  N.  Klausen,  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testa- 
mentes,  Aus  dem  Danischen,  Leipzig,  1841,  p. 
77,  sq. ;  E.  F.  K.  Rosetimiiller,  Handhuch  fiir 
die  Literatur  der  BibLachen  Kritik  und  Exegese, 
Gottingen,  1797-1800,  4  vols.). 

The  aim  of  human  speech  in  general  may  be 
described  as  the  desire  to  render  one's  own  thoughts 
intelligible  to  others  by  means  of  words  in 
their  capacity  of  signs  of  thoughts.  These  words 
may  be  written,  or  merely  spoken.  In  order  to 
understand  the  speech  of  another,  several  arts  and 
branches  of  knowledge  are  requisite.  The  art  of 
understanding  the  language  of  another  is  called 
Hermeneutics,  epfirjvevTiKi)  Te'xnj,  or  iinarTiixT). 
Every  art  may  be  reduced  to  the  skilful  applica- 
tion of  certain  principles,  which,  if  they  proceed 
from  one  highest  principle,  may  be  said  to  be 
based  on  science. 

Here  we  have  to  consider  not  the  spoken,  but 
the  written  language  only.  The  rules  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  interpreter,  and  the  gifis  which 
qualify  him  for  the  right  understanding  of  written 
language,  are  applicable  either  to  all  written  lan- 
guage in  general,  or  only  to  tlie  right  understand- 
ing of  particular  documents  ;  they  are,  therefore, 
to  be  divided  into  general  and particidar,  or  espe- 
«a/ rules  and  gifts.  In  Biblical  interpretation  arises 
the  question,  whether  the  general  hermeneutical 
rules  are  applicable  to  the  Bible  and  sufficient 
for  rightly  understanding  it,  or  whether  they  are  in- 
sufficient, and  have  to  undergo  some  modification. 
Most  Biblical  interpreters,  as  we  might  infer 
from  the  principle  of  dogmatical  and  allegorical 
interpretation,  have  declared  the  general  hermen- 
eutical principles  to  be  insufficient  for  exjjlaining 
the  Bible,  and  required  for  this  purpose  especial 
hermeneutical  rules,  because  the  Bible,  they  said, 
which  had  been  written  under  the  direct  guidance 
of  thb  Holy  Ghost,  could  not  be  measured  by  the 
common  rules  which  are  applicable  only  to  the 
lower  sphere  of  merely  human  thoughts  and  com- 
positions. Therefore,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  peculiar  hermeneutical  rules,  meeting  the 
exigency  of  biblical  interpretation,  have  been  set 
forth,  which  deviated  from  the  ndes  of  general 
hermeneutics.  Thus  Biblical  Hermeneutics  were 
changed  into  an  art  of  imderstanding  the  Bible 
according  to  a  certain  ecclesiastical  system  in 
vogue  at  a  certam  period. 

The  advocates  of  grammatical  interpretation 
have  O{jposed  these  Biblical  hermeneutics,  as 
proceeding  upon  merely  arbitral y  suppositions. 
Sometimes  they  merely  limited  its  assertions,  and 
•ometimes  they  reiected  it  altogether.     In  the 
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latter  case  they  said  that  the  principles  of  genera' 
hermeneutics  ought  to  be  applicable  to  the  Holy 
Soriptures  also.  Against  the  above-mentionea 
train  of  argument  cited  from  Origen,  on  which  the 
demand  of  particular  Biblical  hermeneutics  essen- 
tially rests,  the  following  argument  might,  with 
greater  justice,  be  opposed :  if  God  deemed  it 
requisite  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind  by  means 
of  intelligible  books,  he  must,  in  choosing  this 
medium,  have  intended  that  the  contents  of  these 
books  should  be  discovered  according  to  those 
general  laws  which  are  conducive  to  the  right 
understanding  of  documents  in  general.  If  this 
were  not  the  case  God  would  have  chosen  insuffi- 
cient and  even  contradictory  means  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  he  had  in  view. 

The  interpretation,  which,  in  spite  of  all  eccle- 
siastical opposition,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  being 
the  only  true  one,  strictly  adheres  to  the  demands  of 
general  hermeneutics,  to  which  it  adds  those  par- 
ticular hermeneutical  rules  which  meet  the  requi- 
sites of  particular  cases.  This  has,  in  modern 
times,  been  styled  the  historico-grammatical 
mode  of  interpretation.  This  appellation  has 
been  chosen  because  the  epithet  grammatical 
seems  to  be  too  narrow  and  too  much  restricted  to 
the  mere  verbal  sense.  It  might  be  more  correct 
to  style  it  simply  the  historical  interpretatien, 
since  the  word  historical  comprehends  every- 
thing that  is  requisite  to  be  known  about  the  lan- 
guage, the  turn  of  mind,  the  individuality,  &c.  of 
an  author  in  order  rightly  to  understand  liis  book. 
In  accordance  with  the  various  notions  con- 
cerning Biblical  interpretation  which  we  have 
stated,  there  have  been  produced  Biblical  her- 
meneutics of  very  different  kinds ;  for  instance, 
in  the  earlier  period  we  might  mention  that  of  the 
Donatist  Ticonius,  who  wrote  about  tlie  fourth 
century  his  Begidx  ad  investigandam  et  invent' 
endam  Intelligentiam  Scripturarum  Septem ; 
Augustinus,  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  i.  3; 
Isidorus  Hispalensis,  Sentent.  419,  sq. ;  Santis 
Pagnini  (who  died  in  1541)  Isagoga  ad  Mystieos 
Sacree  Scripturce  Sensus,  libri  octodecim,  Colon. 
1540;  Sixti  Senensis  (who  died  1599)  Biblio- 
theca  Sancta,  Venetlis,  1566.  Of  this  work, 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  there  be 
longs  to  our  present  subject  only  Liber  tertitix 
Artem  exponendi  Sancta  Scripta  Catholicis  Ex- 
positoribus  aptissimis  Regulis  et  Exemplis 
ostendens.  At  a  later  period  the  Roman  Catholics 
added  to  these  the  works  of  Bellarmine,  Martiaiiay, 
Calmet,  Jahn,  and  Arigler. 

On  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  were  added  by 
Matt.  Flacius,  Clavis  Scripturce  Sacree,  Basiles^ 
1537,  and  often  reprinted  in  two  volumes ;  by 
Johann  Gerhard,  Tractatus  de  Legitima  Scrip- 
turcB  Sacree  Interpretatione,  Jenae,  1610;  by 
Solomon  Glassius,  Philologice  Sacree,  libri 
quinque,  Jenae,  1623,  and  often  reprinted;  by 
Jacob  Rambach,  Institutio7ies  HermeneiUicee 
Sacree,  Jenae,  1723. 

On  the  part  of  the  Calvinists  there  were  fur- 
nished by  J.  Alph.  Turretinus,  De  Scriptures 
Sacree  Interpretatione  Tractatus  Bipartittts. 
Dortreoht,  1723,  and  often  reprinted.  In  the 
English  Church  were  produced  by  Herbert  Marsh 
Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Intopretatioyi  of 
the  Bible,  Cambridge,  1828. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  has  been 
usual  to  treat  on  the  Old  Testament  hermencuiici 
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•nd  on  those  of  tlie  New  Testament  in  separate 
works.  For  instance,  G.  W.  Meyer,  Versuch 
finer  Fermeneutik  des  Alten  Testamentes,  Lu- 
beck,  1799 ;  J.  H.  Pareau,  Insiihitio  l7ite)-prefis 
Veteris  Testamenti,  Trajecti,  1822;  J.  A.  Er- 
nest!, Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti, 
Lipsiae,  1761,  ed.  5ta.,  curante  Ammon,  1809. 
Translated  into  English  by  Terrot,  Edinburgh, 
1 833  ;  Moms,  Super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testa- 
inenti  acroases  academicce,  ed.  Eicbstaedt,  Lipsiae, 
1797-1S02,  in  two  volumes,  but  not  completed; 
K.  A.  G.  Keil,  Lehrbuch  der  Bermeneutik  des 
Neue7i  Testatnentes,  nach  Gru7idsdlzen  der 
grammatisch-historischen  Ititerpretation,  Leipzig, 
1810;  the  same  work  in  Latin,  Lipsiae,  1811; 
T.  T.  Conybeare,  The  Batnpton  Lectures  for 
the  year  1821,  being  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
History  and  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  se- 
coTidary  and  spiritiuil  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
Oxford,  1824 ;  Schleiermacher,  Hermeneutik 
und  Kritik  mit  besonderer  Beziehung  auf  das 
Neue  Testament,  herausgegeben  von  Liicke, 
Berlin,  1838;  H.  Nik.  Klausen,  Herme7ieutik 
des  Neiie7i  Testamentes,  aus  dem  Diinischen, 
Leipzig,  1841 ;  Chr.  Gottlieb  Wilke,  Die  Her- 
me7ieutik  des  Neuen  Testa7ne7ites  systematisch 
dargestellt,  Leipzig,  1843.*— K.  A.  C. 

INTRODUCTION,  BIBLICAL.  The  Greek 
word  ilffayaryi),  in  the  sense  of  an  introduction  to 
a  science,  occurs  only  in  later  Greek,  and  was 
first  used  to  denote  an  introduction  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  Bible,  by  a  Greek  called 
Adrian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 
'ASptduou  elffayuy^  rrjs  ypa(pris  is  a  small  book, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  assist  readers  who  are 
miacquainted  with  biblical  phraseology  in  rightly 
understanding  peculiar  words  and  expressions.  It 
was  first  edited  by  David  Hoeschel,  under  the  title 
of  Adriani  Isagoge  in  Sac7'am  Scriptu7'am  Grace 
cum  Scholiis,  Augustas  Vindobonse,  1602,  4to. 
This  work  is  reprinted  in  the  London  edition  of  the 
Critici  Sacri,  tom.  viii. ;  and  in  the  Frankfort  edi- 
tion, tom.  vi.  Before  Adrian,  the  want  of  similar 
works  had  already  been  felt,  and  books  of  a 
corresponding  tendency  were  in  circulation,  but 
they  did  not  bear  the  title  of  elaaywyf).  Melito  of 
Sardis,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  wrote  a  book  under  the  title  ri  K\e7i, 
being  a  key  both  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  so-called  Ae^eis,  which  were  written 
at  a  later  period,  are  books  of  a  similar  description. 
Some  of  these  Ae|6is  have  been  printed  in  Matthaei's 
Novum  Testame7itum  Greece,  and  in  Boissonade's 
A7iecdota  Grceca,  tom.  iii.  Parisiis,  1831.  These 
are  merely  linguistic  introductions  ;  but  there  was 
soon  felt  the  want  of  works  which  might  solve  other 
questions  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  us  in  biblical  interpre- 
tation. The  Donatist  Ticonius  wrote,  about  the 
year  380,  Megulce  ad  investiganda7n  et  i7ivenien- 
dam  I7itelligentia7n  Scripturarum  Septem.  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  work  De  Doctrind  Christia7id, 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  seem  to 
nave  become  acquainted  with  a  very  valuable 
work  on  the  general  subject,  recently  published  in 
this  country,  under  the  title  of  Sacred  Herme- 
neutics  developed  a7id  applied;  i7icluding  a 
History  of  Biblical  Interpretatio7i  from  the 
earliest  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformation,  by 
♦»*•  ^cY.  S.  Davidson,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh,  1843. 
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(iii.  302),  says  concerning  these  seven  rules,  that 
the  author's  intention  was  by  means  of  them  to 
open  the  secret  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  '  quasi  cla- 
vibus,'  as  if  it  were  by  keys. 

There  arose  also  a  question  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  Holy  Writ — that  is  to  say,  what  belonged, 
and  what  did  not  belong,  to  Holy  Writ ;  and  also 
respecting  the  contents  of  the  separate  biblical 
books,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  follow 
each  other,  &c. 

About  A.D.  550,  Cassiodorus  wrote  his  histitu- 
tio7ies  Divi7icB.  He  mentions  in  this  work,  under 
the  name  of  hitt'oductores  Divines  Scripturee, 
five  authors  who  had  been  engaged  in  biblical 
investigations,  and  in  his  tenth  chapter  speaks  of 
them  thus  : — Ad  introductores  scripturae  divinse 

sollicita  mente  red  earn  us,  id  est  Ti- 

CONIUM  Donatistam,  Sanctum  Augustinum  de 
doctrina  Christiana,  Adrianum,  Eucherium,  et 
JuNiLLUM,  quos  sedula  curiositate  collegi,  ut, 
■quibus  erat  similis  intentio,  in  uno  corpore  adu- 
nati  codices  clauderentur  :  —  'Let  us  eagerly 
return  to  the  guides  to  Holy  Writ ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  Donatist  Ticonius,  to  St.  Augustine  on 
Christian  doctrine,  to  Adrian,  Eucherius,  and 
Junillus,  whom  I  have  sedulously  collected,  in 
order  that  works  of  a  similar  purj)ort  might  be 
combined  in  one  volume.' 

Henceforward  the  title,  Introductio  in  Scrip- 
turam  SacruTn,  was  established,  and  remained 
current  for  all  works  in  which  were  solved  ques- 
tions introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  Western,  or  Latin  church,  during  a  thousand 
years,  scarcely  any  addition  was  made  to  the  col- 
lection of  Cassiodorus ;  while  in  the  Eastern,  or 
Greek  church,  only  two  works  written  during  this 
long  period  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  both  bearing 
the  title,  "Zvuci^iis  ttjs  Oeias  ypa<pris.  One  of  these 
works  was  falsely  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  the 
other  as  falsely  to  Chrysostom. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Dominican  friar,  Santes  Pagninus,  who  died 
in  1541,  published  his  Isagoge,  by  means  of  which 
he  intended  to  revive  the  biblical  knowledge  of 
Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  This  work,  consider- 
ing the  time  of  its  appearance,  was  a  great  step 
in  advance.  Its  title  is,  Santis  Pag7ii7ii  Lucensis 
Isagoge  ad  Sacras  Literas,  liber  U7iicus,  Colonise, 
1540,  fol. 

The  work  of  the  Dominican  friar,  Sixtus  of 
Sienna,  who  died  in  1599,  is  of  greater  importance, 
although  it  is  manifestly  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  just  been 
restored,  and  is  perceptibly  shackled  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Sixtus  had  the 
intention,  worthy  of  an  inquisitor,  to  expurgate 
from  Christian  literature  every  heretical  element. 
The  Index  Librorum  Prohibiforum,  which  was 
then  first  published,  had  the  same  object ;  but 
Sixtus  furnished  also  a  list  of  books  to  be  used  by 
a  true  Catholic  Christian  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  the  principles  which 
should  guide  a  Romam  Catholic  in  criticism  and 
interpretation.  The  title  of  his  work  is,  Bibliothcca 
Sa7icta  ah  A.  F.  Sixto,  Senensi,  ordi7iis  preedv- 
catorum,  ex  preecipuis  Catholicce  Ecclesiee  auc' 
toribus  collecta,  et  i7i  octo  lib7-os  digesta,  Venetiis, 
1566.  This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Cardinal 
Ghisleri,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1566, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  V. :  it  has  frequmtlT 
been  reprinted. 
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The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  prevented 
the  Roman  Catliolics  from  moving  freely  in  the 
field  of  biblical  investigation,  while  tlie  Protestants 
zealously  carried  out  their  researches  in  various 
directions.  Tlie  Illyrian,  Matthias  Flacius,  in 
his  Clavis  Scripturee  Sacree,  sen  de  Sermotie  Sa- 
crarum  Literarum,  which  was  first  printed  at 
Basle,  15C7,  in  folio,  furnished  an  excellent  work 
on  biblical  Hermeneutics ;  but  it  was  surpassed 
by  tlie  Prolegomena  of  Brian  Walton,  which  be- 
long to  his  celebrated  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta, 
London,  1657,  six  volumes  fol.  These  Prolego- 
mena contain  much  that  will  always  be  accounted 
valuable  and  necessary  for  the  true  criticism  of 
tne  sacred  text.  They  have  been  publislied  sepa- 
rately, with  notes,  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  excellent 
works  were  produced  on  isolated  portions  of  bi- 
blical introduction,  but  they  were  not  equalled  in 
merit  by  the  works  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
furnish  a  whole  system  of  biblical  introduction. 

The  following  biblical  introductions  are  among 
the  best  of  those  which  were  published  about  that 
period  :  Michaelis  Waltheri  Officina  Biblica  no- 
viter  adaperta,  S^c,  Lipsiae,  first  published  in 
1636;  Ahrahami  Csilovii  Criticus  Sacer  Biblicus, 
8(c.,  Vitembergae,  1643;  J.  H.  Hottinger,  The- 
saurus Philologicus,  seu  Clavis  Scripturee  Sacrce, 
Tiguri,  1649;  Johannis  Henrici  Heidegger  £n- 
chiridioti  Biblicum  Upofj.vr]iJ.ovtK6y,  Tiguri,  1681 ; 
Leusden,  a  Dutchman,  publislied  a  work  entitled 
Philologus  Hebrceus,  ^c,  Utrecht,  1656,  and  Phi- 
lologus  Hebrao-Grcecus  Generalis,  Utrecht,  1670. 
All  these  works  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

The  dogmatical  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was 
greatly  excited  by  the  work  of  Louis  Capelle,  a 
reformed  divine  and  learned  professor  at  Saumur, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Ludovici  Cap- 
pelli  Critica  Sacra  ;  sive  de  variis  qua  in  veteris 
Tesfamenti  libris  occurrtmt  lectionibus  libri  sex. 
Edita  opere  ac  studio  Joannis  Cappelli,  auctoris 
filii,  Parisiis,  1650.  A  learned  Roman  Catholic 
and  priest  of  the  Oratory,  Richard  Simon,  who 
was  born  in  1658,  and  died  in  1712,  rightly  per- 
ceived, from  tiie  dogmatical  bile  stirred  up  by 
Capelle,  that  biblical  criticism  was  the  most 
effective  weapon  to  be  employed  against  the  Pro- 
testantism which  had  grown  cold  and  stifl'  in  dog- 
matics. He  therefore  devoted  his  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  to  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  endeavoured  to  inflict  a  death-blow 
upon  Protestantism.  The  result,  however,  was  the 
production  of  Simon's  excellent  work  on  biblical 
criticism,  which  became  the  basis  on  which  the 
science  of  biblical  introduction  was  raised.  Si- 
mon was  the  first  who  correctly  separated  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  Old  Testament  from  that  of  the  New. 
His  works  on  biblical  introduction  appeared  under 
the  following  titles  :  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux 
Testament,  Paris,  1678.  This  work  was  inaccu- 
rately reprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  Elzevir  in  1679, 
and  subsequently  in  many  other  bad  piratical  edi- 
tions. Among  these  the  most  complete  was  that 
printed,  together  with  several  polemical  treatises 
occasioned  by  this  work,  at  Rotterdam,  in  1685, 
4to. ; — Histoire  Ci-itique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau 
Testament,  Rotterdam,  1689  ;  Histoire  Critique 
des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Rotterdam, 
1690 ;  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux  Com- 
mentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Rotterdam, 
1693.    ;By  these  excellent  critical  works  Simon 
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established  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  real 
friends  of  truth ;  but  he  was  thanked  by  none  of 
the  prevailing  parties  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  Protestants  saw  in  Simon  only  an  enemy 
of  their  church,  not  the  thorough  investigator  and 
friend  of  truth.  To  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the 
other  hand,  Simon's  works  appeared  to  be  destruc- 
tive, because  they  demonstrated  their  ecclesiastical 
decrees  to  be  arbitrary  and  unhistorical.  The 
Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Paris  imme- 
diately after  its  publication,  and  in  Protestant 
countries  also  it  was  forbidden  to  reprint  it.  The 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Bossuet,  lamented  that 
Simon  had  undermined  the  dogma  of  tradition, 
and  had  changed  the  holy  fathers  into  Protestants. 
Simon,  as  an  honest  investigator  and  friend  of 
truth,  remained  undisturbed  ;  but  kept  aloof  from 
both  Roman  Catliolics  and  Protestants,  by  both  of 
which  parties  he  was  persecuted,  and  died  in  1712, 
in  a  merely  external  connection  with  the  Romish 
church. 

The  churches  endeavoured,  witn  apparent  suc- 
cess, to  destroy  Simon  and  his  writings,  in  a  host 
of  inimical  and  condemnatory  publications,  by 
which  the  knowledge  of  truth  was  not  in  the  least 
promoted.  However,  the  linguistic  and  truly 
scientific  researches  of  Pocock  ;  the  Oriental  school 
in  the  Netherlands ;  the  unsurpassed  work  of 
Humphry  Hody,  De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Ori- 
ginalibus  Versionibus,  §c.,  Oxoniae,  1705,  folio; 
the  excellent  criticism  of  Mill,  in  his  Novtcm  Tes- 
tamentum  Grcecum  cum  Lectionibus  Variantibtis, 
Oxoniae,  1707,  folio;  whicli  was  soon  followed  by 
Wetstein's  Novum  Testamentum  Grcecum  edi- 
tionis  receptee,  ctim  Lectionibus  Variatitibus, 
Amstelodami,  1751-2,  folio,  and  by  which  even 
Johann  Albert  Bengel,  who  died  in  1752,  waa 
convinced,  in  spite  of  his  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy 
(comp.  Bengelii  Apparatus  Criticus  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti,  p.  634,  sq.)  ;  the  biblical  works  by  Jo- 
hann Heinrich  Michaelis,  especially  his  Biblia 
Hebraica  ex  Manuscriptis  et  impressis  Codicibus, 
Halae,  1720 ;  and  Benjamin  Kennicotfs  Vetus 
Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum  variis  Lectionibus, 
Oxoniae,  1776,  and  the  revival  of  classical  philo- 
logy;— all  this  gradually  led  to  results  which 
coincided  with  Simon's  criticism,  and  showed  the 
enormous  difference  between  historical  truth  and 
the  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  opinions  which  were 
still  prevalent  in  the  works  on  biblical  introduc- 
tion by  Pritius,  Blackwall,  Carpzov,  Van  Til, 
Moldenhauer,  and  others.  Johann  David  Mi- 
chaelis, who  died  in  1791,  mildly  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  church  with  historical  truth,  but  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  anathemas  of  the  eccle- 
siastical party,  who  have  pronounced  him  a  heretic. 
By  their  ecclesiastical  persecutors,  Richard  Simon 
was  falsely  described  to  be  a  discijile  of  the 
atlieistical  Spinoza,  and  Michaelis  as  a  follower 
of  both  Simon  and  Spinoza.  However,  tlie  me- 
diating endeavours  of  Michaelis  gradually  pre- 
vailed. His  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
appeared  first  as  a  work  of  moderate  size,  under 
the  title  of  Johann  David  Michaelis  Einleitung 
in  die  Gottlichen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Bundes, 
Gottingen,  1750,  8vo.  It  was  soon  translated  into 
English.  In  the  years  1765-6  Michaelis  published 
a  second  and  augmented  edition  of  the  German  ori- 
ginal, in  two  volumes.  The  fourth  edition,  which 
received  great  additions,  and  in  which  many  alter* 
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ations  were  made,  appeared  in  1788,  in  two  vols. 
4to.  This  edition  was  translated  and  essentially- 
augmented  by  Herbert  Marsh,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  and  appeared  under  the  title^  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  by  John  David 
Michaelis,  translated  from  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
German,  and  considerably  augmented,  Cambridge, 
1791-1801, 4  vols.  8vo.  Michaelis  commenced  also 
an  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  did  not 
complete  it.  A  portion  of  it  was  printed  under 
the  title,  Einluitung  in  die  Gottlichen  Schriften 
des  Alten  Bundes,  Theil  i.  Abschnitt  1,  Hamburg, 
1787. 

A  work  by  Ed.  Harwood,  entitled  A  New  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
New  Testament,  London,  1767-71,  was  translated 
into  German  by  Schulz,  Halle,  1770-73,  in  three 
volumes.  In  this  book  there  are  so  many  hete- 
rogeneous materials,  that  it  scarcely  belongs  to 
the  science  of  introduction. 

The  study  of  New  Testament  introduction  was 
in  Germany  especially  promoted  also  by  Johann 
Solomon  Semler,  who  died  at  Halle  in  1791.  It 
was  by  Semler's  influence  that  the  critical  works 
of  Richard  Simon  were  translated  into  German, 
and  the  works  of  Wetstein  re-edited  and  circulated. 
The  original  works  of  Semler  on  biblical  intro- 
duction are  his  Apparatus  ad  liberalem,  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti  Interpretationcm,  Halae,  1767,  and  his 
Abhaiidlung  vonfreier  Untersuchung  des  Canons, 
4  vols.,  Halle,  1771-5. 

Semler's  school  produced  Johann  Jacob  Gries- 
bach,  who  died  at  Jena  in  the  year  1812.  Gries- 
bach's  labours  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  are  of  great  value.  K.  A.  Haenlein 
published  a  work  called  Handbuch  der  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Schrifteti  des  Neuen  Testamoites, 
Erlangen,  1794-1802,  in  two  volumes,  in  which 
he  followed  up  the  lectures  of  Griesbach.  A 
second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  years 
1801-9.  Tiiis  introduction  contains  excellent 
materials,  but  is  wanting  in  decisive  historical 
criticism. 

Johann  Gottfried  Eichhom,  who  died  at  Got- 
tingen  in  1827,  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Mi- 
chaelis at  Gottingen,  and  was  inspired  by  Herder's 
poetical  views  of  the  East  in  general,  and  of  the 
literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  particular. 
Eichhom  commenced  his  Introduction  when  the 
times  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  Bible  alto- 
gether, as  a  production  of  priestcraft  inapplicable 
to  the  present  period.  He  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  into  harmony  with  mo- 
dem modes  of  thinking,  to  explain,  and  to  recom- 
mend them.  He  endeavoured  by  means  of  hypo- 
theses to  furnish  a  clue  to  their  origin,  without 
sufficiently  regarding  strict  historical  criticism. 
Eichhorn's  Einleitimg  in  das  Alte  Testament  was 
first  published  at  Leipsic  in  1780-83,  in  three 
volumes.  The  fifth  edition  was  published  at  Got- 
tingen, 1820-24,  in  five  volumes.  His  Einleitung 
in  das  Neue  Testameiit  was  published  at  Gottin- 
gen in  1804-27,  in  five  volumes.  The  earlier 
volumes  have  been  republished.  The  external 
treatment  of  the  materials,  the  style,  aim,  and 
many  separate  portions  of  both  works,  are  masterly 
and  excellent ;  but  with  regard  to  linguistic  and 
historical  research,  they  are  feeble  and  over- 
whelmed with  hypotheses. 

Leouhardt  Bertlioldt  was  a  very  diligent  but 
imcritical  compiler.  He  made  a  considerable  step 
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backward  in  the  science  of  introduction,  not  only 
by  reuniting  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into 
one  whole,  but  by  even  intermixing  the  separate 
writings  witli  each  other,  in  his  work  entitled 
Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  sdmmtliche 
kanonische  U7id  Apocryphische  Schriften  des 
Alten  und  Neuen  Testamentes,  Erlangen,  1812- 
19,  in  six  volumes. 

The  Isagoge  Historico-critica  in  Libros  Novi 
Foederis  Sacros,  Jenae,  1830,  of  H.  A.  Schott,  is 
more  distinguished  by  diligence  than  by  penetra- 
tion. The  Lehrbuch  der  Historisch-kritischcn 
Einleitung  in  die  Bibel  A.  und  N.  T.  Berlin ; 
Theil  1,  Bie  Allgenieine  Einleitung  und  das  Alte 
Testament  enthaltend,  1817  (fifth  edition,  1840) ; 
Theil  2,  Das  Neue  Testament  enthaltend,  1826 
(fourth  edition,  1842),  by  W.  M.  Lebrecht  de 
Wette,  is  distinguished  by  brevity,  precision, 
critical  penetration,  and  in  some  parts  by  com- 
pleteness. This  book  contains  an  excellent  survey 
of  the  various  opinions  prevalent  in  the  sphere  of 
biblical  introduction,  interspersed  with  original 
discussions.  Almost  every  author  on  biblical  cri- 
ticism will  find  that  De  Wette  has  made  use  of 
his  labours  ;  but  in  the  purely  liistorical  portions 
the  book  is  feeble,  and  indicates  that  the  author 
did  not  go  to  the  first  sources,  but  adopted  the 
opinions  of  others  ;  consequently  the  work  has  no 
internal  harmony.  An  English  translation  of 
this  work,  with  additions  by  the  translator,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  has  lately  ajjpeared  in  America, 
under  the  title  of  A  CViiical  and  Historical  In- 
troduction to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  word  '  introduction  '  being  of  rather  vague 
signification,  there  was  also  formerly  no  definite 
idea  attached  to  the  expression  Biblical  In- 
TRonucTiON.  In  works  on  this  subject  (as  in 
Home's  Introduction)  might  be  found  contents 
belonging  to  geography,  antiquities,  interpreta- 
tion, natural  history,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Even  the  usual  contents  of  biblical  intro- 
ductions weie  so  unconnected,  that  Schleier- 
macher,  in  his  Kicrze  Darstellung  des  Theolo- 
gischen  Sttidiums,  justly  called  it  ein  Mancherlei ; 
that  is,  a  farrago  or  omnium-gatherum.  Biblical 
introduction  was  usually  described  as  consisting 
of  the  various  branches  of  preparatory  knowledge 
requisite  for  viewing  and  treating  the  Bible  cor- 
rectly. It  was  distinguished  from  biblical  history 
and  archaeology  by  being  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  what  is  usually  called  history.  It 
comprised  treatises  on  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  on 
the  original  languages,  on  the  translations,  and 
on  the  history  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  was  divided 
into  general  and  special  introduction. 

The  author  of  this  article  endeavoured  to  re- 
move this  vagueness  by  furnishing  a  firm  defini- 
tion of  biblical  introduction.  In  his  work, 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  von  Dr.  K. 
A.  Credner,th.  i.  Halle,  1836,  he  defined  biblical 
introduction  to  be  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and 
divided  it  into  the  following  parts  : 

1.  The  history  of  the  separate  biblical  books. 

2.  The  history  of  the  collection  of  these  books, 
or  of  the  canon. 

3.  The  history  of  the  spread  of  these  books,  or 
of  the  translations  of  it. 

4.  The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  text. 

5.  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  it. 
This  view  of  the  science  of  introduction  hai 
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received  much  approbation,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Reus's  Geschichte  der  Heiligen  Schri/len  des 
Neven  Testamentes,  Halle,  1842.  The  results 
of  the  critical  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  comprehended  in  the  follow- 
ing work,  Das  Neue  Testament  nach  seinem 
Zweck,  Ursprungc  und  Inhalt,  von  A.  R.  Credner, 
Giessen,  1811-3,  in  two  volumes. 

The  critical  investigation  which  prevailed  in 
Germany  after  the  days  of  Michaelis,  has  of  late 
been  opposed  hy  a  mode  of  treating  biblical  intro- 
duction, not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  search 
after  trutli  as  in  an  apologetical  and  polemical 
style.  This  course,  however,  has  not  enriched 
biblical  science.  To  tiiis  class  of  books  belong 
a  number  of  monographs,  or  treatises  on  separate 
subjects ;  also  the  Ilandbuch  der  Historisch-kri- 
tischen  Einleittmg  in  das  Alte  Testament,  Erlan- 
geri,  1836,  by  H.  A.  C.  Havernick,  of  which  there 
have  been  published  two  parts,  in  three  volumes, 
and  of  which  an  English  translation  is  in  jjre- 
paration;  and  also  H.  E.  Ferd.  Guericke's  Eiti- 
leitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Halle,  1843,  in 
which  too  frequently  an  anathema  against  here- 
tics serves  as  a  substitute  for  demonstration.  The 
apologetical  tendency  prevails  in  the  work  of 
G.  Hamilton,  entitled  A  General  Introdicction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  S^c, 
Dublin,  1814;  in  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knoto- 
ledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Sjc,  London,  1818, 
four  volumes  (the  eighth  edition,  1S39,  five  vo- 
lumes) ;  and  in  J.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1824. 

The  Roman  Catholics  also  have,  in  modern 
times,  written  on  biblical  introduction,  although 
the  unchangeable  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
hinder  all  free,  critical,  and  scientific  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  Roman  Catholics  can  treat  bibli- 
cal introduction  only  in  a  polemical  and  apologe- 
tical manner,  and  are  obliged  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion of  their  readers  by  introducing  learned  archae- 
ological researches,  which  conceal  the  want  of  free 
movement.  This  latter  mode  was  adopted  by 
J.  Jahn  (who  died  at  Vienna  in  1816)  in  his  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  Gottlichen  Biicher  des  alten  Bundes, 
Vienna,  1793,  two  volumes,  and  1802,  three 
volumes;  and  in  his  Introductio in Libros  Sacros 
Veteris  Testame7iti  in  epitomen  redacta,  Viennse, 
1805.  Tiiis  work  has  been  republished  by  F. 
Ackermann,  in  what  are  asserted  to  be  the  third 
and  fourth  editions,  under  the  title  of  Introductio 
in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Testamenti,  usibus  aca- 
deinicis  accommodata,  Viennae,  1825,  and  1839. 
But  these  so-called  new  editions  are  full  of  altera- 
tions and  mutilations,  which  remove  every  free 
expression  of  Jahn,  who  belonged  to  the  liberal 
period  of  the  Emperor  Joseph. 

Johann  Leonhard  Hug's  Einleitung  in  das  Neue 
Testament,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1808,  two 
volumes,  third  edition,  1826,  surpasses  Jahn's 
work  in  ability,  and  has  obtained  much  credit 
among  Protestants  by  its  learned  explanations, 
although  these  frequently  swerve  from  the  point 
in  question.  Hug's  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Wait,  LL.D. ; 
but  this  translation  is  much  surpassed  by  that 
of  Fosdick,  published  in.  the  United  States, 
and  enriched  by  the  addenda  of  Moses  Stuart. 
The  polemical  and  apologetical  style  prevails 
iu  the  work  of  J.  G.  Herbst,  Eistorisch-kri- 


tische  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  Alien 
Testamentes,  completed  and  edited  after  the 
death  of  the  auflior,  by  Welte,  Carlsruhe,  1840; 
and  iu  L'' Introduction  Historique  et  Critique 
aux  Livres  de  VAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment,  par  J.  B.  Glaire,  Paris,  1839,  four  volumes. 
The  work  of  the  excellent  Feilmoser,  who  died  in 
1 83 1,  Einleitung  in  die  Biicher  des  Neuen  Btmdes, 
in  the  second  edition,  Tubingen,  1830,  forsakes 
the  position  of  a  true  Roman  Catholic,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  distinguished  by  a  noble  ingenuousness 
and  candour.  All  these  last-mentioned  works 
prove  that  the  science  of  introduction  cannot 
prosper  in  ecclesiastical  fetters. — K.  A.  C. 

[It  seems  desirable  to  add  to  this  article  a  short 
view  of  the  works  on  Biblical  Introduction  which 
have  appeared  in  England.  These  are  mostly  of 
small  importance  in  comparison  witli  the  great 
works  on  the  subject  which  have  been  produced 
on  the  Continent ;  and  hence  few  of  them  have 
engaged  the  notice  of  the  Contributor  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  preceding  article. 

Collier's  Sacred  Interpreter,  2  vols.  8vo.  1746, 
was  one  of  our  earliest  publications  of  tliis  kind. 
It  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  German  in  1750.  It  relates  both  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  is  described 
by  Bishop  Marsh  as  '  a  good  popular  j^reparation 
for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 

Lardner's  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists, 3  vols.  8vo.  1756-7,  is  described  by  the 
same  critic  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
New  Testament.  '  It  is  a  storehouse  of  literary 
information,  collected  with  equal  industry  and 
fidelity.'  From  tliis  work,  from  the  English 
translation  of  Michaelis's  Introduction,  1761 
and  from  Dr.  Owen's  Observations  on  the  GoS' 
pels,  1764,  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  com- 
piled a  useful  manual,  called  A  Key  to  the  New 
Testament,  which  has  gone  through  many  edi 
tions,  and  is  much  in  request  among  the  candi- 
dates for  ordination  in  the  Established  Church. 

The  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  1790,  by 
Dr.  Gray,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  Percy's  compilation  ;  but  it 
is  a  much  more  elaborate  performance  than  the 
Key  to  the  Neio  Testament.  It  is  a  compilation 
from  a  great  variety  of  woAs,  references  to 
which  are  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Bishop 
Marsh  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  very  useful  publication 
for  students  of  divinity,  wlio  will  find  at  one 
view  what  must  otherwise  be  collected  from 
many  writers.'  It  is  still  popular,  the  tenth 
edition  having  been  published  in  1S41.  But  a 
professed  compilation,  which  contains  in  its  latest 
edition  no  reference  to  any  work  published  for 
above  half  a  century  past,  must  necessarily  be  far 
behind  the  present  state  of  our  information  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  Sttidy  and 
Knoicledge  of  the  New  Testament,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1767,  1771,  although  noticed  by  our  contributor, 
is  not  properly  an  introduction  to  tlie  New  Tes« 
tament,  in  the  usual  and  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
It  does  not  describe  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  is  a  collection  of  dissertations  relative 
partly  to  tiie  character  of  the  sacred  writers,  Jew- 
ish history  and  customs,  and  to  such  parts  of 
heathen  antiquities  as  have  reference  to  the  New 
Testament. 

The  first  volume  of  Bishop  Tomline's  Element 
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bf  Christian  Theology  contains  an  introduction 
both  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
has  been  published  in  a  separate  form.  It  is 
suited  to  its  purpose  as  a  manual  for  students  in 
divinity  ;  but  the  standard  of  present  attainment 
cannot  be  very  high  if,  as  Marsh  states,  *  it  may 
be  read  with  advantage  by  the  most  experienced 
divine.' 

The  works  of  Dr.  Cook,  the  Rev.  G.  Hamilton, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  are  mentioned  in  the 
above  article;  but  the  slight  notice  of  Home's 
Introdwction  which  it  contains  will  scarcely 
satisfy  tliose  who  are  aware  that  it  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  work  of  the  kind  which  we 
Dossess.  AVe  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
of  Bishop  Marsh,  that  it  is  '  upon  the  whole  a 
very  useful  publication,  and  does  great  credit  to 
the  industry  and  researches  of  the  indefatigable 
author.'  We  may  add,  that  it  has  worthily 
occupied  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  high 
and  influential  place  in  our  theological  literature ; 
during  which  it  has  satisfied  the  current  demand 
for  the  kind  of  information  which  it  offers,  and 
has  done  much  to  form  a  class  of  students  who 
now  take  their  stand  upon  it,  and  look  with  desire 
to  the  fields  beyond,  where  lie  the  vast  treasures 
in  every  department  of  biblical  literature  which 
the  wonderful  activity  of  continental  research 
has  of  late  years  accumulated.  Had  the  able 
and  pious  author  more  largely  availed  himself  of 
these  important  sources  of  information,  the  value 
of  his  work  to  a  large  and  rapidly-increasing 
class  of  students  would  have  been  very  much 
enhanced.  A  very  useful  abridgment  of  this 
Introductio7i,  in  1  vol.  12mo.,  appeared  in  1829 
under  the  title  of  A  Compendious  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Another  manual, 
under  the  title  of  ^  Scripture  Help,  1806,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  has  been  received  with  emi- 
nent favour ;  and  we  have  seen  the  first  volume 
of  an  admirable  work  for  junior  students  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  in  1835  under  the 
title  of  Inti'oduetion  to  the  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  by  C.  E.  Stowe.  We 
know  not  whether  the  second  volume  has  yet 
appeared] . 

IOTA  (Auth.  Vers.  'Jot '),  the  smallest  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  (i);  derived  from  the  He- 
brew yoc^(^)  and  the  Syriac  Judh  (Jk),  and  em- 
ployed metaphorically  to  express  the  minutest 
trifle.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  several  metaphors 
derived  from  the  alphabet — as  when  alpha,  the 
first  letter,  and  omega,  the  last,  are  employed  to 
express  tiie  beginning  and  the  end.  We  are  not 
to  suppose,  however,  that  this  proverb  was  exclu- 
sively apposite  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
same  practical  allusion  equally  existed  in  He- 
brew, some  curious  examples  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Wetstein  and  Lightfoot.  One  of  these 
may  here  suffice  :— Inthe  Talmud  (Sanhed.  xx.  2) 
it  is  fabled  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  came 
and  prostrated  itself  before  God,  and  said,  '  O 
Lord  of  the  universe,  thou  hast  written  in  me  thy 
law,  but  now  a  testament  defective  in  some  parts 
is  defective  in  all.  Behold,  Solomon  endeavours 
to  root  the  letter  jod  out  of  me'  (i.  e.  in  the  text, 

D^K'ynm^  X?,  'he  shall  not  multiply  wives' 
(Deut.  xvi.  17).  'The  holy,  blessed  God  an- 
swered—Solomon,  avid  a  thousand  such  as  he,  shall 
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perish,  but  the  least  word  shall  not  perish  out  of 
thee.'  This  is,  in  fact,  a  parallel  not  only  to  the 
usage  but  the  sentiment,  as  conveyed  in  Matt, 
v.  18,  '  One  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law.' 

IRON.  This  word,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
English  Version,  answers  to  /'.tl?)  or  to  its  Chal- 
daic  ;  to  aidrjpos  in  the  Sept. ;  and  to  ferrum  in 
the  Vulg.,  except  where  it  gives  an  explanatory 
translation,  as  '  falcatos  currus'  (Judg.  iv.  3), 
though  it  sometimes  gives  the  literal  translation 
of  the  same  term,  as  '  ferreos  currus'  (Josh.  xvii. 
18).  The  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words,  in 
classical  authors  of  every  age,  fixes  their  mean- 
ing. That  a'iSripos  means  iron,  in  Homer,  is 
plain  from  his  simile  derived  from  the  quenching 
of  iron  in  water,  which  he  applies  to  the  hissing 
noise  produced  in  piercing  the  eye  of  Polyphemus 
with  the  pointed  stake  (Odys.  ix.  391).  Much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  tlie  absence  of  iron 
among  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Egypt ;  but  the 
speedy  decomposition  of  this  metal,  especially  when 
buried  in  the  nitrous  soil  of  Egypt,  may  account 
for  the  absence  of  it  among  the  remains  of  the 
early  monarchs  of  a  Pharaonic  age  (Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egypt,  iii.  246).  Tubal-Cain  is  the 
first-mentioned  smith,  '  a  forger  of  every  instru- 
ment of  iron'  (Gen.  iv.  22).  From  that  time  we 
meet  with  manufactures  in  iron  of  the  utmost 
variety  (some  articles  of  which  seem  to  be  anti- 
cipations of  what  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
modern  inventions) ;  as  iron  weapons  or  instru- 
ments (Num.  xxxv.  7 ;  Job  xx.  24) ;  barbed 
irons,  used  in  hunting  (Job  xli.  7) ;  an  iron  bed- 
stead  (Deut.  iii.  1 1)  ;  chariots  of  iron  (Josh.  xvii. 
16,  and  elsewhere);  iron  weights  (shekels) 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7) ;  harrows  of  iron  (2  Sam.  xii. 
31);  iron  armour  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  7);  tools 
(1  Kings  vi.  7  ;  2  Kings  vi.  5);  horns  (1  Kings 
xxii.  11);  nails,  hinges  (I  Chron.  xxii.  3);  fet- 
ters (Ps.  cv.  18);  bars  (Ps.  cvii.  16);  iron  bars 
used  in  fortifying  the  gates  of  towns  (Ps.  cvii.  16; 
Isa.  xlv.  2) ;  a  pen  of  iron  (Job  xix.  24 ;  Isa. 
xvii.  1);  a  pillar  (Jer.  i.  18);  yokes  (Jer. 
xxviii.  13);  pan  (Ezek.  iv.  3)  ;  trees  bound  with 
iron  (Dan.  iv.  15) ;  gods  of  iron  (Dan.  v.  4) ; 
threshing-instruments  (Amos  i.  3)  ;  and  in  later 
times,  an  irwa  gate  (Acts  xii.  10);  the  actual 
cautery  (1  Tim.  iv.  2)  ;  breastplates  (Rev.  ix.  9). 
The  mineral  origin  of  iron  seems  clearly  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xxviii.  2.  It  would  seem  that  in 
ancient  times  it  was  a  plentiful  production  of 
Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  9).  There  apjiear  to  have 
been  furnaces  for  smelting  at  an  early  period  in 
Egypt  (Deut.  iv.  20).  The  requirement  that  the 
altar  should  be  made  of  '  whole  stones  over  which 
no  man  had  lift  up  any  iron,'  recorded  in  Josh, 
viii.  31,  does  not  imply  any  objection  to  iron  as 
such,  but  seems  to  be  merely  a  mode  of  directing 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  idolatry,  the  stones  must 
not  undergo  any  preparation  by  art.  Iron  was 
prepared  in  abundance  by  David  for  the  building 
of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxii.  3),  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  talents  (1  Chron.  xxix.  7), 
or  rattier  'without  weight'  (1  Chron.  xxii.  14). 
Working  in  iron  was  considered  a  calling 
(2  Chron.  ii.  7)  [Smith].  Iron  seems  to  have 
been  better  from  some  countries,  or  to  have  under- 
gone some  hardening  preparation  by  the  inha- 
bitant* of  them,  such  as  were  the  people  called 
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Chalybes,  living  near  the  Euxine  Sea  (Jer.  xv. 
12) ;  tf»  have  been  imported  from  Tarshish  to 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12),  and  *  bright  iron'  from 
Dan  and  Javan  (ver.  19).  The  sujierior  hardness 
of  iron  above  all  other  substances  is  alluded  to  in 
Dan.  ii.  40.  It  was  found  among  the  Midian- 
ites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  and  was  part  of  the  wealth 
distributed  among  the  tribes  at  their  location  in 
tue  land  (Josh.  xxii.  8). 

Iron  is  metaphorically  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances : — affliction  is  signified  by  the 
furnace  for  smelting  it  (Dent.  iv.  20)  ;  under  the 
same  figure,  chastisement  (Ezek.  xxii.  18, 20,  22); 
reducing  the  earth  to  total  barrenness  by  turning 
it  into  iron  (Deut.  xxviii.  23)  ;  slavery,  by  a  yoke 
of  iron  (Deut.  xxviii.  48) ;  strength,  by  a  bar  of 
it  (Job  xl.  18);  the  extreme  of  hardness  (Job  xli. 
27)  ;  severity  of  government,  by  a  rod  of  iron 
(Ps.  ii.  9)  ;  affliction,  by  iron  fetters  (Ps.  cvii.  10); 
jn'osperity,  by  giving  silver  for  iron  (Isa.  Ix.  17); 
political  strength  (Dan.  ii.  33) ;  obstinacy,  by  an 
iron  sinew  in  the  neck  (Isa.  xlviii.  4) ;  giving 
supernatural  fortitude  to  a  prophet,  making  him 
an  iron  pillar  (Jer.  i.  18) ;  destructive  power  of 
empires,  by  iron  teeth  (Dan.  vii.  7) ;  deterioration 
of  character,  by  becoming  iron  (Jer.  vi.  28  ;  Ezek. 
xxii.  18),  which  resembles  the  idea  of  the  iron 
age ;  a  tiresome  burden,  by  a  mass  of  iron  (Ec- 
clus.  xxii.  15);  the  greatest  obstacles,  by  wails  of 
iron  (2  Mace.  xi.  9)  ;  the  certainty  witii  which  a 
real  enemy  will  ever  show  his  hatred,  by  the  rust 
returning  upon  iron  (Ecclus.  xii.  10).  Iron 
seems  used,  as  by  the  Greek  poets,  metonymically 
for  tl>e  sword  (Isa.  x.  3-1),  and  so  the  Sept.  under- 
stands it,  i^dxaipa.  The  following  is  selected  as 
a  beautiful  cotnparison  made  to  iron  (Prov. 
xxvii.  17),  '  Iron  (literally)  imiteth  iron ;  so  a 
man  uniteth  the  countenance  of  his  friend,'  gives 
stability  to  his  appearance  by  his  presence.  A 
most  graphic  description  of  a  smith  at  work  is 
found  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28. — J.  F.  D. 

ISAAC  (pnV? ;  Sept.  Io-ocik),  son  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  born  in  his  parents'  old  age.  The 
promise  of  a  son  had  been  made  to  them  when 
Abraham  was  visited  by  the  Lord  in  the  plains 
vf  Mamre,  and  appeared  so  unlikely  to  be  ful- 
filled, seeing  that  both  Abraham  and  Sarah  were 
'  well- stricken  in  years,'  that  its  utterance  caused 
the  latter  to  laugh  incredulously-  Being  reproved 
for  her  unbelief,  she  denied  that  she  had  laughed. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  special  visitation  thus 
promised  was,  in  effect,  tliat  Abraham  was  pious, 
and  would  train  his  offspring  in  piety,  so  tliat  he 
would  become  the  founder  of  a  great  nation,  and 
all  th9  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in 
nim. 

In  dae  time  Sarah  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Isaac.  The  reason  assigned 
in  Gen.  xxl.  6  for  the  adoption  of  tliis  name,  has 
reference  to  the  laughter  occasioned  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  divine  intention — '  and  Sarah 
said,  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  all  that  hear 
will  laugh  with  me' — the  laugh  of  incredulity 
being  changed  into  the  laugh  of  joy  (comp.  Gen. 
xxi.  6  ;  xviii.  12;  xvii.  17).  In  the  last  passage 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  laughed  also  when  in- 
formed of  God  himself  that  he  and  Sarah  should 
Bave  a  son,  though  he  was  a  hundred  and  his 
wife  ninety  years  old. 

Some  writers  have  seen  a  discrepancy  in  the  pas- 
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sages  before  referred  to,  and  nave  hence  conjectuml 
that  we  have  here  to  do,  not  with  history,  but 
historical  legends  (Winer,  Handworterb.').  We 
are  unable  to  find  anything  of  a  nature  to  excite 
suspicion  or  al>ate  confidence,  there  being  scarcely 
any  variations,  and  certainly  none  but  such  aa 
might  easily  arise  on  a  purely  historical  ground. 

Tlie  first  fact  that  we  read  of  in  the  history  of 
Isaac,  is  the  command  given  to  his  father  to  offer 
the  youth — 'thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lovest' — for  a  burnt-offering  on  a  mountain 
in  the  land  of  Moriah.  Abraham  proceeded  to 
obey  the  divine  direction,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
slaying  Isaac,  when  liis  hand  was  withheld  by  the 
interposition  of  God,  a  ram  for  sacrifice  being 
provided  instead. 

This  event  has  found  no  few  detractors.  Eich- 
liom  {Bibl.  f.  Bibl.  Lit.  i.  45,  sq.)  regarded  the 
whole  as  a  vision  ;  Otmar  (Henkes's  Mag.  ii.  517), 
as  the  explanation  of  an  hieroglyph ;  Bruns 
{Paulus  Memorab.  vi.  1,  sq.)  finds  the  source 
of  it  in  the  Phoenician  custom  of  sacrificing 
children.  Some  compare  (Rosenmiiller,  Mor- 
genl.  i.  95)  with  this  narrative  the  Grecian  story 
of  Iphigenia,  and  other  fables  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  general  aim  of  certain  writers  has  been,  as 
they  consider  it,  to  relieve  the  Bible  from  the 
odium  which  tlie  narrated  circumstances  are  in 
their  opinion  fitted  to  occasion.  That  the  passage 
is  free  from  every  possible  objection,  it  may  be 
too  much  to  assert :  it  is,  however,  equally  clear 
that  many  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  arise  from 
viewing  t'ne  facts  from  a  wrong  position,  or  under 
the  discolouring  medium  of  a  foregone  and  ad- 
verse conclusion.  The  only  proper  way  is  to 
consider  it  as  it  is  represented  in  the  sacred  page. 
The  command,  then,  was  expressly  designed  to 
try  Abraham's  faith.  Destined  as  the  patriarch 
was  to  be  the  father  of  the  faithful,  was  he  worthy 
of  his  high  and  dignified  position?  If  his  own 
obedience  was  weak,  he  could  not  train  others  in 
faith,  trust,  and  love :  hence  a  trial  was  neces- 
sary. That  he  was  not  without  holy  dispositions 
was  already  known,  and  indeed  recognised  in  the 
divine  favours  of  which  he  had  been  the  object ; 
but  was  he  prepared  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  God"s 
will?  Religious  perfection  and  his  position  alike 
demanded  a  perfect  heart :  hence  the  kind  of 
trial.  If  he  were  willing  to  surrender  even  his 
only  child,  and  act  himself  botli  as  offerer  and 
priest  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  required  victim,  if 
he  could  so  far  conquer  his  natural  affections,  so 
subdue  the  father  in  his  heart,  then  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  his  will  was  wholly  reconciled  to 
God's,  and  tliat  he  was  worthy  of  every  trust, 
confidence,  and  honour.  The  trial  was  made, 
the  fact  was  ascertained,  the  victim  was  not  slain. 
What  is  there  in  this  to  which  either  religion  or 
morality  can  take  exception?  Tiiis  view  is  both 
confirmed  and  justified  by  the  words  of  God 
(Gen.  xxii.  16,  sq.),  '  because  thou  hast  not  with- 
held thy  only  son,  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as 
the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.' 

We  remark  also  that,  not  a  part,  but  the  entire, 
of  the  transaction  must  be  taken  under  consider- 
ation, and  especially  the  final  resu't  If  we 
dwell  exclusively  on  the  commencement  of  it, 
there  appears  to  be  some  sanction  given  to  human 
sacrifices ;  but  the  end,  and  the  concluding  and 
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ever-enduiing  fact,  has  the  directly  opposite  bear 
ing.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  transaction  is  in 
uuth  an  express  prohibition  of  human  sacrifices. 

Isaac  passed  his  youthful  days  under  the  eye 
A  liis  father,  engaged  in  the  care  of  flocks  and 
herds  up  and  down  the  plains  of  Canaan.  At 
length  his  father  wished  to  see  him  mawied. 
Abraham  therefore  gave  a  commission  to  his  old- 
est and  most  trustworthy  servant  to  the  effect  that, 
m  order  to  prevent  Isaac  from  taiving  a  wife  from 
among  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  he  should 
proceed  into  Mesopotamia,  and,  under  the  divine 
direction,  choose  a  partner  among  his  own  rela- 
tives for  his  beloved  son.  Rebekah,  in  conse- 
quence, becomes  Isaac's  wife,  when  he  was  now 
forty  years  of  age. 

In  connection  with  this  marriage  an  event  is 
recorded  which  displays  the  peculiar  character 
of  Isaac,  while  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  sacred  record  regarding  him.  Pro- 
bably in  expectation  of  the  early  return  of  his 
father's  messenger,  and  somewhat  solicitous  as  to 
the  result  of  the  embassy,  he  went  out  to  meditate 
in  the  fielil  at  the  eventide.  While  there  engaged 
in  tranquil  thought,  he  chanced  to  raise  his  eyes, 
when  lo !  he  beheld  the  retinue  near  at  hand,  and 
soon  conducted  his  bride  into  his  mother's  tent. 
In  unison  with  all  this  is  the  sim])le  declaration 
of  the  history,  that  Isaac  '  loved  her.'  Isaac  was 
evidently  a  man  of  kind  and  gentle  dispositions, 
of  a  calm  and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  simple  in 
liis  habits,  having  few  wants,  good  rather  than 
great,  fitted  to  receive  impressions  and  follow  a 
guide,  not  to  originate  important  influences,  or 
perform  deeds  of  renown.  If  his  ciiaracter  did 
not  take  a  bent  from  the  events  connected  with 
his  fatiier's  readiness  to  ofl'er  him  on  Mount 
Moriah,  certainly  its  passlveness  is  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  set 
forth  in  that  narrative. 

Isaac  liaving,  in  conjunction  with  his  half- 
l)rother  Ishmael,  buried  Abraham  his  father,  '  in 
a  good  old  age,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,'  took 
up  a  somewhat  permanent  residence  '  by  the  well 
Lahai-roi,'  where,  being  blessed  of  God,  he  lived 
in  prosperity  and  at  ease.  One  source  of  regret, 
nowever,  he  deeply  felt.  Rebekah  was  barren. 
In  time,  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  are  granted 
to  liis  prayers.  As  the  boys  grew,  Isaac  gave  a 
preference  to  Esau,  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
those  robuster  qualities  of  character  in  wliich  his 
father  was  defective,  and  therefore  gratified  him 
by  such  dainties  as  the  pursuits  of  the  chace  en- 
abled the  youth  to  offer ;  while  Jacob,  '  a  plain 
man  dwelling  in  tents,'  was  an  object  of  spe- 
cial regard  to  Rebekah — a  division  of  feeling  and 
a  kind  of  partiality  which  became  the  source  of 
much  domestic  unhappiness,  as  well  as  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  between  the  two  sons. 

A  famine  coinpels  Isaac  to  seek  food  in  some 
foreign  land.  Divinely  warned  not  to  go  down 
to  Egypt,  the  patriarch  applies  to  a  petty  prince 
of  Pliilistia,  by  name  Abimelech,  who  permits 
him  to  dwell  at  Gerar.  Here  an  event  took  place 
which  has  a  parallel  in  the  life  of  his  father  Abra- 
ham. Rebekah  was  his  cousin  :  afraid  lest  she 
BJiould  be  violently  taken  from  him,  and  his  own 
life  sacrificed  to  the  lust  of  Abimelech.  he  repre- 
sented her  as  his  sister,  employing  a  latitude  of 
meaning  which  the  word  'sister'  admits  in  Oriental 
usage.     The  subterfuge  was  discovered,  and  is 
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justified  by  Isaac  on  the  grounds  which  prompted 
him  to  resort  to  it. 

Another  parallel  event  In  tte  lives  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  may  be  found  by  comparing  together 
Gen.  xxvi.  26,  sq.,  and  xxi.  22,  sq.  If  these 
parallels  should  excite  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  narratives,  let 
him  carefully  peruse  them,  and  we  think  that 
the  simplicity  and  naturalness  which  pervade 
and  characterize  tliem  will  eflectually  substan- 
tiate the  reality  of  the  recorded  events,  and  ex- 
plode the  notion  tliat  fiction  has  had  anything  to 
do  in  bringing  tlie  narrative  into  its  present  shape. 

Isaac,  in  his  old  age,  was,  by  the  practices  of 
Rebekah  and  the  art  of  Jacob,  so  imposed  upon 
as  to  give  his  blessing  to  the  younger  son  Jacob, 
instead  of  to  the  first-born  Esau,  and  with  that 
blessing  to  convey,  as  was  usual,  the  right  of 
headship  in  the  family,  together  with  his  chief 
possessions.  In  the  blessing  which  the  aged  pa- 
triarch pronounced  on  Jacob  it  deserves  notice 
how  entirely  the  wished-for  good  is  of  an  earthly 
and  temporal  nature,  while  the  imagery  which  is 
employed  serves  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
poetical  element  prevailed  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Hebrew  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  27,  sq.).  Most 
natural,  too,  is  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  poor 
blind  old  man,  on  discovering  the  cheat  wliich 
had  been  put  upon  him  : — '  And  Isaac  trembled 
very  exceedingly,  and  said  (to  Esau),  Who?  where 
is  he  that  hath  taken  venison  and  brought  it  me, 
and  I  have  eaten,  and  have  blessed  him  ?  Yea, 
and  he  shall  be  blessed.'  Eqtially  natural  is  the 
reply  of  Esau.  The  entire  passage  is  of  itself 
enough  to  vindicate  the  historical  character  and 
entire  credibility  of  those  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs  which  Genesis  presents. 

The  stealing,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  of  his 
father's  blessing  having  angered  Esau,  who  seems 
to  have  looked  forward  to  Isaac's  death  as  afibrd- 
ing  an  opportunity  for  taking  vengeance  on  his 
unjust  brother,  the  aged  patriarch  is  induced,  at 
his  wife's  entreaty,  to  send  Jacob  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, that,  after  his  own  example,  his  sou  miglit 
take  a  wife  from  amongst  his  kindred  and  people, 
'  of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  thy  mother's  brother.' 

This  is  the  last  important  act  recorded  of  Isaac. 
Jacob  having,  agreeably  to  his  father's  command, 
married  into  Laban's  family,  returned,  after  some 
time,  and  found  the  old  man  at  Mamre,  in  the 
city  of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  where  Abraham 
and  Isaac  sojourned.  Here,  '  being  old  and  full 
of  days'  (180),  Isaac  'gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  his 
sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him '  (Gen.  xxxv. 
27,  sq.).  On  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  article 
the  following  works  may  be  consulted : — H.  A. 
Zeibich,  Isaaci  ortus  in  fab.  Ononis  Vestigia  ;  De 
Wette,  Krit.  d.  Is.  Gesch.  p.  133,  sq. ;  Niemeyer, 
Char  aider  istik  der  Bibel,  2nd  part ;  Ewald's  Is- 
raeliten,  p.  338,  sq. — J.  R.  B. 

ISAIAH  (H^VK'^ ;  Sept.  'Hcraias).  I.  Times 
and  circumstances  of  the  Prophet  Isamh. — The 
heading  of  this  book  places  the  prophet  under 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotbam,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah,  kings  of  Judah  ;  and  an  examination  of 
the  prophecies  themselves,  independantly  of  the- 
heading,  leads  us  to  the  same  chronological  re- 
sults. Chapter  vi.,  in  which  is  related  the  call  of 
laaiah,  not  to  his  prophetic  office,  but  to  a  highCT 
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degree  of  it,  is  thus  headed :  '  In  the  year  in  which 
king  Uzziah  died  I  saw  the  Lord,'  &c.  The  col- 
lection of  prophecies  is  chronologically  arranged, 
and  the  utterances  in  the  preceding  chapters  (i.  to 
vi.)  belong,  for  chronological  and  other  reasons,  to 
an  earlier  period,  preceding  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  although  the  utterances  in  chap- 
ters ii.  iii.  iv.  and  v.  have  been  erroneously  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Jotham.  We  have  no  document 
which  can,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  or  even  of 
probability,  be  assigned  to  that  reign.  We  by  no 
means  assert  that  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah 
was  suspended  during  the  reign  of  Jotham,  but 
merely  that  then  apparently  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  did  not  require  Isaiah  to  utter  pre- 
dictions of  importance  for  all  ages  of  the  diurch. 
We  certainly  learn  from  the  examples  of  Nathan, 
Elijah,  and  Elisha,  that  a  jjowerful  prophetic  mi- 
nistration may  be  in  operation,  although  the  pre- 
dictions uttered,  fiilding  their  accomplishment 
within  the  times  of  the  prophet,  do  not  point  to 
subsequent  ages.  As,  however,  the  position  of 
affairs  was  not  materially  changed  under  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  we  may  say  that  the  first  two 
utterances  have  a  bearing  upon  that  reign  also. 
These  two  prophecies  contain  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  Isaiah  taught  during  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  If  these  prophetic  utterances  belong- 
ing to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  had  not  been  extant, 
there  would,  doubtless,  have  been  written  down  and 
preserved  similar  discourses  uttered  under  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  As,  however,  the  former  utter- 
ances were  applicable  to  that  reign  also,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  preserve  such  as  were  of  similar 
import. 

The  continuation  of  prophetic  authorship,  or 
the  writing  down  of  uttered  prophecies,  depended 
upon  the  commencement  of  new  historical  deve- 
lopments, such  as  took  place  under  the  reigns  of 
Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.  Several  prophecies  in  the 
seventh  and  following  chapters  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  most  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
phecies to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  prophetic 
ministry  of  Isaiah  under  Hezekiah  is  also  de- 
scribed in  an  historical  section  contained  in  chap- 
ters xxxvi.-xxxix.  The  data  which  are  contained 
in  this  section  come  down  to  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  consequently  we  are 
in  the  possession  of  historical  documents  proving 
that  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah  was  in  opera- 
tion during  about  forty-seven  or  fifty  years,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  B.C.  763  or  759,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  year  B.C.  713.  Of  this  period,  from 
one  to  four  years  belong  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
sixteen  to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  sixteen  to  tlie  reign 
of  Ahaz,  and  fourteen  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Staudlein,  Jahn,  Bertholdt,  and  Gesenius,  have, 
in  modern  times,  advanced  the  opinion  that 
Isaiah  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that  his 
life  extended  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hezekiah.  For  this  opinion,  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  are  adduced  : — 

1.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  Isaiah 
wrote  the  life  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  would  hence 
appear  that  he  survived  that  king. 

2.  We  find  a  tradition  current  in  the  Talmud, 
in  the  Fathers,  and  in  Oriental  literature,  that 
Isaiah  suflfered  martyrdom  in  tlie  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh, by  being  sawn  asunder.  It  is  thought 
that  an  allusion  to  this  tradition  is  found  in  the 
Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  37),  in  the  expression 
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they  were  sawn  asunder  (eVpf  erOTjo'co'),  which  seenu 
to  harmonize  with  2  Kings  xxi.  16,  'moreover 
Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood  very  much.' 

3.  The  authenticity  of  the  second  port.on  o/ 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  being  admitted,  the 
nature  of  this  portion  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  its  author  had  lived  under  Manasseh. 
The  style  of  the  second  portion,  it  is  asserted,  is 
so  different  from  that  of  the  first,  that  both  could 
not  well  have  been  composed  by  tlie  same  author, 
except  under  the  supposition  that  a  considerable 
time  intervened  between  the  composition  of  the 
first  and  second  portion.  The  contents  of  the  lat- 
ter— such  as  the  complaints  respecting  gross  idol- 
atry, the  sacrifice  of  children  to  idols,  the  wicked- 
ness of  rulers,  &c. — seem  to  be  applicable  neither 
to  the  times  of  the  exile,  into  which  the  prophet 
might  have  transported  himself  in  the  spirit,  nor 
to  the  period  of  the  pious  Hezekiah,  but  are  quite 
applicable  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

These  arguments,  however,  do  not  stand  a  strict 
scrutiny.  The  first  can  only  prove  that  Isaiah 
sur\'ived  Hezekiah  ;  but  even  this  does  not  follow 
with  certainty,  because  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32, 
where  Isaiah's  biography  of  Hezekiah  is  men- 
tioned, the  important  words  '  first  and  last '  are 
omitted ;  while  in  chap.  xxvi.  2'2,  we  read,  '  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last, 
did  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write.'  If  we  take 
into  consideration  this  important  omission,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  Isaiah  died  before  Hezekiah, 
although  he  wrote  his  biography  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  more  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  'oooks  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  were  de- 
void of  important  events.  We  certainly  find,  in 
all  ages  of  literature,  biographies  of  pei'sons  written 
during  their  life-time. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  history  of  He- 
zekiah terminated  with  tlie  glorious  aid  granted 
to  him  in  his  war  with  the  Assyrians,  and  with 
the  events  immediately  consequent  upon  that 
war. 

In  reply  to  the  second  argument,  we  observe, 
that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  word  cTrp.'trflTjtrov, 
they  were  sawn  asunder,  is  used  in  Hebrews 
with  reference  to  Isaiah.  The  statement  in  the 
Fathers,  and  in  Oriental  writers,  is  entirely  de- 
duced from  the  Jewish  tradition,  which  is 
throughout  of  so  doubtful  a  character  that  no 
conclusive  argument  can  be  based  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  third  argument,  we  remark, 
that  the  difference  discernible,  if  we  compare  the 
latter  with  the  former  portions  of  Isaiah,  can,  and 
ought  to  be,  differently  accounted  for.  Such 
merely  external  attempts  at  explanation,  when  ap- 
plied to  Holy  Writ,  always  appear  unsatisfactory 
if  closely  examined.  We  invariably  find  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  external  appearance  lies  deeper, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  For 
instance,  the  peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy  arises 
from  the  special  bearing  of  that  book  upon  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  peculiar 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  arises  from  its  relation 
to  the  gospel  of  St.  John.  The  appeal  to  such 
merely  external  arguments  always  proceeds  from 
an  inability  to  understand  the  essence  of  the 
matter.  In  reference  to  the  censures  occurring 
in  tlie  later  portion  of  Isaiah,  we  observe,  that  they 
might  also  have  a  bearing  upon  the  corruptions 
prevalent  in  former  reigns,  and  that  they  wer» 
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not  necessarily  confined  to  manifestations  of 
wickedness  occurring  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written  down.  These  censures  might  also  refer 
vo  the  gross  perversions  under  Ahaz ;  and  it  is 
also  imlikely  that  the  personal  piety  of  Hezekiah 
entirely  extinguished  all  abuses  among  his  people. 
We  certainly  do  not  find  that  the  personal 
piety  of  King  Josiah  had  that  eti'ect  upon  all  liis 
subjects. 

Several  other  arguments  adduced  against  the 
opinion  that  Isaiah  died  during  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  are  certainly  of  little  weight.  For  in- 
Btaiice,  the  argwnentum  e  silentio,  or  the  proof 
derived  from  tlie  silence  of  the  historical  books 
respecting  Isaiah  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 
This  argument  is  of  no  importance  at  all,  since, 
at  any  rate,  the  death  of  Isaiah  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible ;  from  which  circumstance 
we  infer,  that,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  he 
had  retired  from  active  life. 

Of  somewhat  more  weight  is  the  objection  that, 
according  to  the  supposition  that  Isaiah  died 
tinder  Manasseh,  too  great  an  age  would  be 
ascribed  to  the  prophet.  Although  we  were  to 
sujipose  that  Isaiah,  as  well  as  Jeremiah,  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  office  at  an  early  age — 
perhajjs  in  his  twentieth  year — he,  nevertheless,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  up  to  which  date 
we  can  prove  his  ministrations  by  existing  docu- 
ments, would  have  reached  quite  or  nearly  to  his 
seventieth  year,  which  is  the  usual  duration  of 
human  life ;  consequently,  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Manasseh  he  would  have  been  about 
eighty-four  years  old ;  and  if,  with  the  defenders 
of  the  tradition,  we  allow  that  he  exercised  the 
prophetic  functions  for  about  seven  or  eight  years 
during  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  he  must  at  the 
period  of  his  martyrdom  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  ninety-two.  This,  indeed,  is  quite  possible. 
The  example  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  exercised 
his  prophetic  calling  during  sixty  years,  and  that 
of  the  priest  Jehoiada,  who,  according  to  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  15,  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old 
when  he  died,  prove  the  possibility  of  the  age  as- 
cribed to  Isaiah. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  tradition,  how- 
ever, is  contained  in  the  inscription  of  the  book 
itself.  According  to  this  inscription  all  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  our  collection  are  included 
wifiiin  the  period  from  Uzziah  to  Hezekiah.  Not 
one  of  the  prophecies  which  are  headed  by  an 
inscription  of  their  own  is  placed  after  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah;  and  the  internal  evi- 
dence leads  us  in  none  beyond  this  period. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Isaiah  terminated  soon  after  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, to  which  it  attained  during  the  period  of  the 
Assyrian  invasion,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

According  to  these  statements  Isaiah  belongs 
to  the  cycle  of  the  most  ancient  prophets  whose 
predictions  have  been  presei-ved  in  writing.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah, 
altiiough  younger  than  those  prophets,  who  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  like- 
wise a  contemporary  and  co-worker  of  the  prophet 
Micah  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  We  infer  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  prophecies  of  Joel 
are  inserted  among  the  books  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets before  those  of  Micah,  that  Isaiah  must 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Joel,  since  the  minor 
prophets  are  chronologically  arranged. 
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Micah  entered  upon  his  prophetic  office  unrfer 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  consequently  somewhat  later 
than  Isaiah  commenced  his  prophetic  career. 
Obadiah,  who  is  placed  among  the  minor  pro- 
phets, between  Joel  and  Micah,  was  likewise  a 
contemporary  of  Isaiah.  It  is  not  accidental 
that  Isaiah  and  all  these  prophets  commence  the 
series  of  those  whose  prophetic  utterances  were 
written  down  and  preserved.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  assert  that  the  preceding  age  was 
neglectful  of  the  preservation  of  prophetic  litera- 
ture, although  even  Ewald,  in  his  Propheten  (i. 
p.  54,  Stuttgard,  1840),  asserts  that  beyond  the 
prophetic  literature  which  we  possess  there  lay  an 
earlier,  which  was  more  comprehensive.  There 
is,  however,  no  one  genuine  proof  sufficient  to 
evince  that  there  were  written  prophecies  before 
Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries.  Hosea  refers 
(viii.  12),  not  to  earlier  prophetic  writings,  but  to 
the  books  of  Moses.  This  has  been  proved  by 
Hengstensberg  {Beitrage,  part  ii.  p.  604,  sq. ). 
Isaiah  ii.  and  Micah  iv.  do  not  rest  upon  an  ear- 
lier prophetic  production  which  was  lost ;  but 
Isaiah  rests  upon  Micah  as  Jeremiah  does  upon 
Obadiah  ;  and  it  is  not  the  case  that  both  prophets 
rest  upon  a  third  unknown  prophet.  At  the  period 
when  these  prophets  commenced  their  career,  pro- 
phetism  itself  had  attained  a  new  epoch,  at  which 
a  great  number  of  important  prophets  were  ranged 
beside  each  other.  The  affairs  of  the  Israelites 
became  at  this  period  more  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  great  Asiatic  empires,  which  then  began 
to  bring  about  the  threatened  judgments  of  the 
Lord  upon  his  people.  Henceforward,  also,  the 
prophetic  office  was  to  be  conducted  on  a  grander 
scale.  To  the  prophets  it  was  now  assigned  to 
declare  and  to  interpret  the  judgments  of  th<; 
Lord,  in  order  to  render  the  people  conscious  as 
well  of  his  chastising  justice  as  of  his  preserving 
mercy.  A  larger  field  was  now  opened  to  the 
strictly  prophetic  office,  which  consisted  in  utter- 
ing predictions  of  the  future.  The  admonitions 
to  repentance  were  now  also  supported  by  more 
powerful  motives.  The  hopes  of  a  coming  Mes- 
siah were  revived.  To  the  worldly  power,  which 
threatens  destruction  to  the  external  theocracy,  is 
hencefortli  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God,  destined 
to  conquer  and  to  govern  the  world  through  the 
Messiah.  This  consolation  was  offered  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  driven  to  despair. 
Now  only  was  nrophetism  able  to  develop  its  full 
power  and  becnme  important  for  all  subsequent 
ages.  This  persuasion  induced  the  prophets  to 
write  their  prophecies,  and  it  caused  these  docu- 
ments also  to  be  carefully  preserved.  The  reason 
why  the  earlier  prophets  did  not  commit  their 
utterances  to  writing  is  the  same  that,  with  two 
exceptions,  led  Isaiah  not  to  write  under  Uzziaii, 
and  to  omit  writing  his  utterances  under  Jotham 
altogether. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  Isaiah's  life.  His  father's  name  was  Amoz. 
The  fathers  of  the  chiu-ch  confound  him  with  tl;e 
prophet  Amos,  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  the  two  names  are 
spelled  alike.  The  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
Isaiah  was  a  brother  of  King  Amaziah,  rests  also 
on  a  mere  etymological  combination.  Isaiah 
resided  at  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  temple. 
We  learn  fr«m  chapters  vii.  and  viii  >hat  he 
was  married.     Two  of  his  sons  are  mentioned, 
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Sliear-jashul  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  Tliese 
tignificant  names,  which  he  gave  to  his  sons,  prove 
how  much  Isaiah  lived  in  his  vocation.  He  did 
not  consider  his  children  to  belong  jnerely  to 
himself,  but  rendered  them  living  admonitions 
to  the  people.  In  their  names  were  contained  the 
two  chief  points  of  his  prophetic  utterances  :  one 
recalled  to  mind  the  severe  and  inevitable  judg- 
ment wiierewith  the  Lord  wais  about  to  visit  the 
world,  and  especially  his  people  ;  the  other,  which 
signifies  '  Tlie  remnant  shall  return,'  pointed  out 
the  mercy  with  which  the  Lord  would  receive  the 
elect,  and  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
destruction,  he  would  take  care  to  preserve  his 
people  and  his  kingdom.  Isaiah  calls  his  wife 
nN''33,  prophetess.  This  indicates  that  his  mar- 
riage-life was  not  in  opposition  to  his  vocation,  and 
also  that  it  not  only  went  along  with  his  vocation, 
but  that  it  was  intimately  interwoven  with  it. 
Tiiis  name  cannot  mean  the  wife  of  a  prophet, 
but  indicates  that  the  prophetess  of  Isaiah  had  a 
prophetic  gift,  like  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah. 
Tlie  appellation  here  given  denotes  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  conjugal  relation. 

Even  tlie  dress  of  the  prophet  was  subservient  to 
his  vocation.  According  to  chap.  xx.  2,  he 
wore  a  garment  of  hair-cloth  or  sackcloth.  This 
seems  also  to  have  been  the  costume  of  Elijah, 
according  to  2  Kings  i.  8 ;  and  it  was  the  dress  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Hairy  sackcloth  is  in  the 
Bible  the  symbol  of  repentance  (compare  Isa.  xx. 
1 1, 12,  and  1  Kings  xxi.  27).  This  costume  of  the 
prophets  was  a  sermo  propheticus  realis,  a  pro- 
phetic preaching  by  fact.  The  prophetic  preacher 
comes  forward  in  the  form  of  personified  repent- 
ance. What  he  does  exhibits  to  the  people  what 
they  should  do.  Before  he  has  opened  his  lips 
his  external  appearance  proclaims  fieTavoeire, 
repent. 

II.  On  the  Historical  works  of  Isaiah. — Be- 
sides the  collection  of  prophecies  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  Isaiah  also  wrote  two  historical 
works.  It  was  part  of  the  vocation  of  the  prophets 
to  write  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
exhibit  in  this  history  the  workings  of  the  law  of 
retribution,  and  to  exhort  to  the  true  worship  of  the 
Lord.  History,  as  written  by  the  prophets,  is  itself 
retroverted  prophecy,  and,  as  such,  offers  rich  ma- 
terials for  prophecy  strictly  so-called.  Since  all  tlie 
acts  of  God  proceed  from  his  essence,  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  past  implies  also  the  future; 
and,  vice  versa,  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
future  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  past.  Most  of 
the  historical  books  in  the  Old  Testament  have 
been  written  by  prophets.  The  collectors  of  the 
Canon  placed  most  of  these  books  under  the  head 
D^N''33,  prophets ;  hence,  it  appears  that,  even 
when  these  historical  works  were  re-modelled  by 
later  editors,  these  editors  were  themselves  pro- 
phets. The  Clironicles  are  not  placed  among  the 
D'*X''33  :  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  they 
were  not  written  by  a  prophet.  But  their  author 
constantly  indicates  that  he  composed  his  work 
from  ahstra<;ts  taken  verbatim  from  historical  mo- 
nographies  written  by  the  prophets ;  consequently 
tlie  books  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Neliemiah,  and  Esther, 
are  tlie  only  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  did  not  originate  from  prophets. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  a  bio- 
graphy of  King  Uzziah  (comp.  2  Cliron.  xxvi. 
22),  '  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and 
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last,  did  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz, 
write.'  The  second  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  a 
biography  of  King  Hezekiah,  which  was  subse- 
quently inserted  in  the  annals  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
These  annals  consisted  of  a  series  of  prophetic 
monographies,  which  were  received  partly  entire, 
partly  in  abstracts,  and  are  the  chief  source  from 
which  the  information  contained  in  the  Clironicles 
is  derived.  In  this  work  of  Isaiah,  although  its 
contents  were  chiefly  historical,  numerous  prophe- 
cies were  inserted.  Hence  it  is  called  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  32,  in^ytJ'''  ])tn,  The  Vision  of  Isaiah.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  biography  of  Solomon  by 
Ahijah,  is  called  in  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  '  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah.'  Tlie  two  historical  works  of  Isaiah 
were  lost,  together  with  the  annals  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  into  which  they  were  embodied.  Whatever 
these  annals  contained  that  wa.s  of  importance  foi 
all  ages,  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  being  received 
into  the  historica'  Hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  predictions  of  the  most  distinguished  projihets 
have  been  formed  InJj  separate  collections.  After 
this  was  effected,  less  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
more  diffuse  annals,  which  also  compreliended 
many  statements,  of  value  only  for  particular 
times  and  places. 

III.  The  integral  authenticity  of  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah. — The  Jewish  synagogue,  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  during  all  ag«s,  have  considered 
it  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  prophecies  which 
bear  the  name  of  Isaiah  really  originated  from  that 
prophet.  Even  Spinoza  did  not  expressly  assert 
in  bis  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus  (viii.  8), 
that  the  book  of  Isaiah  consisted  of  a  collection 
originating  from  a  variety  of  authors,  although  it 
is  usually  considered  that  he  maintained  this 
opinion.  But  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  this  prevailing  conviction  appeared  to 
some  divines  to  be  inconvenient.  In  the  theology 
of  the  natural  ruan  it  passed  as  certain,  that  nature 
was  complete  in  itself,  and  that  prophecies,  as 
well  as  miracles,  never  had  occurred,  and  were 
even  impossible.  Whoever  is  spell-bound  within 
the  limits  of  nature,  and  has  never  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  a  supernatural  principle  upon  his  own 
heart,  is  incapable  of  understanding  the  super- 
natural in  history,  and  feels  a  lively  interest  in 
setting  it  aside,  not  only  on  account  of  its  appear- 
ing to  him  to  be  strange  and  awful,  but  also  because 
supernatural  events  are  facts  of  accusation  against 
the  merely  natural  man.  The  assumption  of  the 
impossibility  of  miracles  necessarily  demanded 
that  the^  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  should  be 
rejected ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  assumption 
of  the  impossibility  of  prophecy  demanded  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  should  be 
rejected  likewise.  Here  also  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought,  and  interest  led  to  the  decision  of 
critical  questions,  tlie  arguments  for  which  were 
subsequently  discovei-ed.  All  those  who  attack 
the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah  agree  in  consi- 
dering the  book  to  be  an  anthology,  or  gleanings 
of  prophecies,  collected  after  the  Babylonian  exile, 
although  they  difl'er  in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  coJlection.  Koppe  gave  gentle 
hints  of  this  view,  which  was  first  explicitly  sup- 
ported by  Eichhorn  in  his  Introduction.  Eich- 
horn  advances  the  hypothesis  that  a  collection  of 
Isaian  prophecies  (which  might  have  been  aug- 
mented, even  before  the  Babylonian  exile,  by  se- 
veral not  genuine  additions)  formed  the  basU  of 
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the  present  anthology,  and  that  the  collectors, 
after  the  Babylonian  exile,  considering  that  the 
scroll  ou  which  they  were  written  did  not  form  a 
\oliime  proportionate  to  the  size  of  tlie  three  other 
pL'ojjhetic  scrolls,  containing  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah, 
and  the  minor  prophets,  annexed  to  the  Isaian 
'•ollection  all  other  oracles  at  hand  whose  authors 
were  not  known  to  the  editors.  In  this  supposition 
of  the  non-identity  of  date  and  authorship,  most 
learned  men,  and  lately  also  Hitzig  and  Ewald, 
followed  Eichhorn.  Gesenius,  on  tlie  contrary, 
maintained,  in  his  introduction  to  Isaiah,  that  all 
tiie  non-Isaian  prophecies  extant  in  that  book 
originated  from  one  author  and  were  of  the 
same  date.  Umbreit  and  Koster  on  the  main 
point  follow  Gesenius,  considering  chapters  xl.  to 
Ixvi.  to  be  a  continuous  whole,  written  by  a 
pseudo-Isaiah  who  lived  about  the  termination  of 
the  Babylonian  exile.  In  reference  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  book  of  Isaiah  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  questioned,  Umbreit  expresses 
himself  doubtingly,  and  Koster  assigns  them  to 
Isaia.h.  Gesenius  declines  to  answer  the  question, 
how  it  happened  that  these  portions  were  ascribed 
to  Iiiaiah,  but  Hitzig  felt  that  an  answer  to  it 
might  be  expected.  He  accordingly  attempts  to 
explain  why  such  additions  were  made  to  Isaiah 
and  not  to  any  of  the  other  prophetical  books, 
by  the  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  Isaiah 
was  held.  He  says  that  the  great  authority  of 
Isaiali  occasioned  important  and  distinguished 
(jropliecies  to  be  placed  in  connection  with 
liis  name.  But  he  himself  soon  after  destroys 
the  force  of  this  assertion  by  observing,  that  the 
great  authority  of  Isaiah  was  especially  owing  to 
those  prophecies  which  were  falsely  ascribed  to 
liim.  A  considerable  degree  of  suspicion  must, 
iiow<!ver,  attach  to  the  boasted  certainty  of  such 
critical  investigations,  if  we  notice  how  widely 
these  learned  men  differ  in  defining  what  is  of 
Isaia.n  origin  and  -what  is  not,  although  they  are 
all  linked  together  by  the  same  fundamental 
tendency  and  interest.  There  are  very  few  por- 
tions in  the  whole  collection  whose  authenticity 
lias  not  been  called  in  question  by  some  one  or  other 
of  the  various  impugners.  Almost  every  part  has 
been  attacked  either  by  Dcederlein,  or  by  Eichhorn 
(who,  especially  in  a  later  work  entitled  Die 
Hehdischeii  Propheten,  Gbttingen,  1816  to  1819, 
goes  farther  than  all  the  others),  or  by  Justi  (who, 
among  the  earlier  aiiversaries  of  the  integra'l 
autlienticity  of  Isaiah,  uses,  in  his  Vermischte 
Scki  if  ten  (vols.  i.  and  ii.),  the  most  comprehensive 
and,  appaiently,  the  best  grounded  arguments), 
or  by  Paulus,  Rosenmuller,  Bauer,  Bertholdt, 
De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  or 
others.  The  only  portions  left  to  Isaiah  are 
chaps,  i.  3-9,  xvii.,  xx.,  xxviii.,  xxxi.,  and 
xxxiii.  All  the  other  chapters  are  defended 
by  some  and  rejected  by  others;  they  are  also 
referred  to  widely  diflerent  dates.  In  the 
most  modern  criticism,  however,  we  observe 
an  inclination  again  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
Isaian  authenticity  as  much  as  the  dogmatic 
principle  and  system  of  the  critics  will  allow. 
Modern  criticism  is  inclined  to  admit  the  genuine- 
ness of  chaps,  i.  to  xxlii.,  with  the  only  excep- 
tion of  the  two  prophecies  against  Babylon  in 
chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  and  in  chap.  xxi.  l-IO. 
Chaps,  xxviii.-xxxiii.  are  allowed  to  be  Isaian  by 
Ewald,  Umbreit,  and  otliers. 
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Divines,  who  were  not  linked  to  these  critics  by 
the  same  dogmatical  interest,  undertook  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  Isaiah,  as  Hensler,  Jesaias  neu 
ubersetzt,  1788;  Piper,  Integritas  Jesaia,  17193; 
Beckhaus,  Vcber  die  Integritdtder  Prophetischen 
Schrijten,  1796 ;  Jahn,  in  his  Enleitung,  who 
was  the  most  able  among  the  earlier  advocates ; 
Dereser,  in  his  Bearbeitung  des  Jesaias  iv.  1  ; 
Greve,  Vaticinia  Jesaice,  Amsterdam,  1810.  All 
these  works  liave  at  present  only  an  iiistorical 
value,  because  they  have  been  surpassed  by  two 
recent  monograph  ies.  The  first  is  by  Jo.  Ulr. 
Mceller,  De  Authentia  Oraculorum  Jesaice,  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.,  Copenhagen,  1825.  Although  this  work 
professedly  defends  only  the  latter  portion  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  there  occur  in  it  many  argu- 
ments applicable  also  to  the  first  portion.  The 
standard  work  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Kleinert, 
De  Aeehthcit  des  Jesaias,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1829. 
It  is,  however,  very  diffuse,  and  contains  too 
many  hypotheses.  The  comprehensive  work  of 
Schleier,  Wurdigimg  der  Einwurfe  gegen  die  Al- 
testainentlichen  Weissagimgen  im  Jesaiax.  chap, 
xiii.  and  xiv.,  of  course  refers  more  especially  to 
these  chapters,  but  indirectly  refers  also  to  all  the 
other  portions  whose  authenticity  has  been  at- 
tacked. Since  the  objections  against  the  various 
parts  of  Isaiah  are  all  of  the  same  character,  it  is 
very  inconsistent  in  Koster,  in  his  work  Die  Pro- 
pheten des  alten  Testamentes,  to  defend,  in  page 
102,  the  genuineness  of  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and 
xxi.;  but,  nevertheless,  in  pages  117  and  297, 
to  ascribe  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  to  a  pseudo-Isaiah. 

After  this  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the 
inquiry,  we  proceed  to  furnish,  first,  the  external 
arguments  for  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah. 

1.  The  most  ancient  testimony  in  favour  of 
Isaiah's  being  the  author  of  all  the  portions  of  the 
collection  which  bears  his  name,  is  contained  in  the 
heading  of  the  whole  (i.  1),  '  The  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.'  It  is  here 
clearly  stated  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the 
following  prophecies,  uttered  during  the  reign  of 
four  successive  kings.  This  inscription  is  of 
great  importance,  even  if  it  originated  not  from 
Isaiah,  but  from  a  later  compiler.  If  we  adopt 
the  latest  date  at  which  this  compilation  could 
have  been  made,  we  must  fix  it  at  the  time  of  its 
reception  into  the  canon  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Consequently  the  compiler  could 
not  be  separated  by  many  yean  from  the  pseudo- 
Isaiah  who  is  said  to  have  prophesied  just  before 
Babylon  was  conquered,  or  who,  according  lo 
most  critics,  wrote  even  after  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
It  is  not  credible  that  a  compiler  living  so  near 
the  times  of  the  author,  should  have  erroneously 
ascribed  these  prophecies  to  Isaiah,  who  lived  so 
much  earlier,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
this  so-called  pseudo-Isaiah  must  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  person  in  an  age  so  devoid  of  tlie 
prophetic  spirit  as  that  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
lived. 

It  is  still  less  credible  that  a  pseudo-Isaiah 
should  himself  have  fraudulently  ascribed  his 
prophecies  to  Isaiah.  None  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  make  such  an  assertion. 

If  the  compiler  lived  before  the  exile,  the  in- 
scription appears  to  be  of  still  greater  importance. 
That  the  collection  was  made  so  early   is  very 
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likely,  from  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah  and 
other  prophets  apparently  made  use  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  This  fact  indicates  tliat  tlie 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  early  excited  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  that  the  compiler  must  have  lived  at  a 
period  earlier  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
pseudo-Isaiah  himself  From  all  tliis  we  infer 
that  the  compiler  lived  before  the  exile.  The 
adversaries  themselves  felt  the  weight  of  tliis  argu- 
ment. They,  therefore,  attempted  to  remove  it 
by  various  hypotheses,  which  received  a  semblance 
of  probability  from  the  circumstance  that  even 
the  considerate  Vitringa  had  called  in  question 
the  authenticity  of  the  heading.  Vitringa  con- 
jectured that  this  heading  belonged  originally  to 
the  first  chapter  alone.  He  further  conjectured 
that  it  originally  contained  only  the  words,  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  follow- 
ing word^,  he  says,  were  added  by  the  compiler, 
who  enlarged  the  particular  inscription  of  the  first 
chapter  to  a  general  one  of  the  whole  collection. 
According  to  Vitringa  the  inscription  does  not 
8uii<(he  whole  book,  the  contents  of  which  are 
not  confined  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  alone.  This 
had  been  felt  even  by  Kimchi,  who,  anticipating 
the  objection,  observes,  queecunque  contra  gentes 
profert,  ea  omnia  propter  Judam  dicit.  What- 
soever Isaiah  utters  against  the  nations,  he  says 
on  account  of  Judah.  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are 
the  chief  subject,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  only 
subject  of  prophecy.  There  is  no  prophecy  con- 
cerning other  nations  without  a  bearing  upon  the 
covenant  -  people.  If  this  bearing  should  be 
wanting  in  any  portion  of  prophecy,  that  portion 
would  be  a  piece  of  divination  and  soothsaying. 
No  prophet  against  foreign  nations  prophesied  con- 
cerning them  with  the  view  to  spread  his  predictions 
among  them,  because  the  mission  of  all  prophets  is 
to  Israel.  The  predictions  against  foreign  nations 
are  intended  to  preserve  the  covenant-people  from 
despair,  and  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  tlie  omni- 
potence and  justice  of  theirGod.  These  predictions 
are  intended  to  annihilate  the  reliance  upon  poli- 
tical combinations  and  human  confederacies. 
They  are  intended  to  lead  Israel  to  the  question, 
'If  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  wha-t  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  ?'  If  this  is  the  punishment  of 
those  who  are  less  intimately  allied  with  God, 
what  shall  then  become  of  us  to  whom  He  nas 
more  clearly  revealed  Himse'f?  But  they  are 
also  intended  to  indicate  the  future  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  to  open  to  the  view  of  the  faithful 
the  future  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its 
final  victory  over  the  kingdoms  of  tliis  world ;  and 
thus  to  extirpate  all  narrow-minded  nationality. 
God  shall  be  revealed  not  only  as  Jehovah  but  also 
as  Elohim.  His  relation  to  Israel  is  misunder- 
stood, if  that  relation  is  exclusively  kept  in  view 
without  any  regard  to  the  universe.  Therefore 
the  whole  collection  is  justly  entitled  Prophecies 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  No  matter 
whether  this  inscription  originated  from  Isaiah 
nimself  or  from  an  ancient  compiler.  That  the 
word  |1Tn  means  not  merely  a  vision,  but  also  a 
collection  of  visions  and  prophecies,  may  be 
learned  from  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  and  Nab.  i.  1. 
It  means  a  collection  of  prophecies  and  visions 
united  like  a  picture  in  an  historical  frame 
Ccomp.  Jer.  xiv.  14),  although  it  may  also  denote 
yue  separate  prophecy,  as  in  Obadiah,  verse  1. 
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|1Tn  has  no  plural  (comp.  Hitzig's  Commentary 
on  ch.  i.  1  ;  Ewald,  Propheten,  i.  p.  59). 

The  inscription  in  ch.  i.  I  lias  a  general  bear- 
ing upon  the  whole  collection.  Then  follows  the 
first  portion,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  general 
prophetic  programme.  Thereupon  follows  a  series 
of  prophecies  directly  bearing  u]x)n  Judah.  and 
Jerusalem,  commencing  again  with  a  particular 
heading  (ii.  1).  To  this  succeeds  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies indirectly  bearing  upon  Judah  awil 
Jerusalem,  but  directly  upon  foreign  nations. 
The  first  of  this  series  has  again  its  own  heading 
(xiii.  !)._ 

Gesenius,  advancing  in  the  direction  to  which 
Vitringa  had  pointed,  although  he  grants  the 
integral  authenticity  of  ch.  i.  1,  nevertheles3 
maintains  that  this  heading  belonged  originally 
orply  to  chs.  i.-xii.,  in  which  were  contained 
genuine  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  To  tliis  collection, 
he  asserts,  were  afterwards  subjoined  the  antho- 
logies contained  in  the  following  chapters,  and 
the  heading  was  then  misunderstood  as  applying 
to  the  whole  volume.  This  opinion  is  more  in- 
consistent than  that  of  Vitringa,  since  there  occur 
in  the  first  twelve  chapters  two  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations ;  one  against  the  Assyrians,  in 
ch.  X.  and  another  against  Ephraim,  in  ch.  ix. 

Vitringa,  Gesenius,  and  their  followers,  are  also 
refuted  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the  heading  of 
Amos,  '  The  words  of  Amos,  which  he  saw  con- 
cerning Israel.'  The  prophecies  of  Amos  in 
general  are  here  said  to  be  concerning  Israel, 
although  there  are,  as  in  Isaiah,  several  against 
foreign  nations,  a  series  of  which  stands  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  book.  To  this  we  may 
add  the  similarity  of  the  headings  of  other  pro- 
phetical books.  For  instance,  the  commencement 
of  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Zephanlah. 

Ewald  spoils  the  argument  of  A^itringa  still 
more  than  Gesenius,  by  extending  the  original 
collection  to  ch.  xxiii.,  and  thus  inh-oducing 
within  the  cycle  headed  by  the  inscription,  whose 
genuineness  he  grants,  most  of  the  predictions 
against  foreign  nations.  Whoever  subjoined  the 
subsequent  portions  to  the  so-called  original  col- 
lection, did  it  only  because  he  perceived  that 
these  portions  could  be  brought  under  the  general 
heading.  He  could  only  have  been  induced  to 
make  the  so-called  additions,  because  he  per- 
ceived that  the  heading  applied  to  the  whole :  con- 
sequently neither  Gesenius  nor  Ewald  rid  them- 
selves of  the  troublesome  authority  of  ch.  i.  1  ; 
the  words  of  which  have  the  more  weight,  since 
all  critics  ascribe  to  the  headings  of  the  prophetical 
books  a  far  greater  authority  than  to  the  head- 
ings of  the  Psalms,  and  agree  in  saying  that 
nothing  but  the  most  stringent  arguments  snould 
induce  us  to  reject  the  statements  contained  in 
these  prophetical  headings. 

2.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  there  ever  existed 
any  so-called  prophetic  anthology  as  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  We  find 
nothing  analogous  in  the  whole  range  of  prophetic 
literature.  It  is  generally  granted  that  the  col- 
lections bearing  the  names  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  contain  only  productions  of  those  authors 
whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  book  of  the  minor 
prophets,  the  property  of  each  is  strictly  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  headings.  The  authen- 
ticity of  only  the  second  portion  of  Zechariah  has 
been  attacked ;  and  this  with  very  feeble  argu- 
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ments,  winch  have  been  refuted.  De  Wette  Lim- 
self  has,  in  the  latest  editions  of  his  Introduction, 
confessed  that  on  this  point  he  is  vanquished. 

But  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  Zechariah  belonged  to  two  different 
authors,  namely,  as  Bertholdt  and  Gesenius  sup- 
pose, to  the  two  Zechariahs,  each  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  the  son  of  a  Berechiah,  this  identity 
of  names  might  be  considered  an  inducement  for 
uniting  the  productions  of  the  two  authors  in  one 
collection  :  still  this  case  would  not  be  analogous 
to  what  is  asserted  to  be  the  fact  in  Isaiah.  In 
Isaiah,  it  is  alleged  not  only  that  a  series  of 
chapters  belonging  to  a  different  author  were  sub- 
joined, commencing  about  chap,  xxxiv.,  but  it 
is  affirmed  that,  even  in  the  first  thirty-three  chap- 
ters, the  genuine  and  spurious  portions  are  inter- 
mixed. Before  we  admit  that  the  compilers 
proceeded  here  in  a  manner  so  unreasonable,  and 
so  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  we  must  ex- 
pect some  cogent  proof  to  be  adduced.  Gesenius 
declares  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  touch  this 
problem.  This  is  as  much  as  to  admit  the  vali- 
dity of  our  objection.  Eichhorn  supposes  that  the 
spurious  additions  were  made  because  the  scroll 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  filled  up.  But 
this  fuga  vacui,  this  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum, 
does  not  explain  the  intermixture  of  the  spurious 
with  the  genuine.  It  does  not  explain  why  the 
additions  were  not  all  subjoined  at  the  end  of  the 
genuine  portions.  Dosderlein  creates  for  himself 
a  second  Isaiah,  son  of  Amoz,  living  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exile.  But  even  this  fiction  does 
not  explain  why  the  property  of  these  two  pro- 
phets was  intermixed  in  spite  of  their  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  two  centuries,  and  so 
intermixed  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  say  which 
belongs  to  which.  August!  supposes  that  the 
spurious  pieces  were  added  to  the  genuine  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  written  entirely  in  the  spirit 
and  style  of  Isaiah.  But  in  this  he  seems  to 
contradict  himself,  since  he  bases  his  attack 
against  their  authenticity  upon  the  assertion  that 
they  differed  from  Isaiah  in  spirit  and  manner. 
The  style  of  Isaiah  was  certainly  not  the  style  of 
the  age  in  whicli  the  pseudo-Isaiah  is  said  to  have 
lived.  Justi  supposes  that  the  prediction  con- 
cerning the  Babylonian  exile,  in  chap,  xxxix.,  led 
10  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the  second  portion. 
But  tbis  hypothesis  is  improbable  and  without 
malogy,  and  it  does  not  explain  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  genuine  with  tlie  spurious  in  the 
lirst  portion. 

How  untenable  all  these  hypotheses  are  may  be 
feadily  perceived  from  the  fact  that  each  of  them 
remained  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  its 
author,  and  that  each  following  savant  felt  him- 
self prompted  to  discover  a  new  hypothesis,  until 
Gesenius  endeavoured  to  stop  them  by  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot.  Hitzig,  however,  again  at- 
tempted to  unloose  it,  but,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  unsuccessfully.  Ewald  maintains  that  the 
compiler  never  intended  that  chaps,  xl.-lxvi. 
should  belong  to  Isaiah,  and  that  the  last  twenty- 
iix  chapters  had  been  subjoined  merely  in  order 
o  preserve  them  the  better.  But  it  is  untrue 
ihat  the  first  portion  is  unconnected  with  these 
chapters.  The  first  portion  terminates  with  the 
prediction  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  the  se- 
cond commences  with  the  annunciation  of  a 
future  redemption  from  this  captivity.     Chaps. 
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xl.-lxvi.  have  no  lieading  of  their  own  ;  which 
proves  that  the  compiler  aimexed  them  as  Isaian, 
and  intended  them  to  be  read  as  such.  The  so- 
called  spurious  portions  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah 
were,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Ewald  (p.  62), 
intermixed  with  the  genuine,  because  the  com- 
piler really  supposed  them  to  belong  to  Isaiah. 
Tiius  Ewald  admits  that  the  intermixed  pieces 
have  the  testimony  of  the  compiler  in  favour  of 
their  authenticity.  To  deny  that  this  testimony 
extends  also  to  the  second  part,  is  an  arbitrary 
assumption.  Now,  if  this  testimony  is  granted, 
we  are  content.  With  it  we  gain  this  much,  that 
the  attacked  portions  have  the  presumption  of 
genuineness  in  their  favour,  and  that,  therefore, 
very  substantial  reasons  are  required  for  denying 
their  Isaian  ori'gin.     This  is  all  that  we  want. 

3.  According  to  the  opinion  of  several  critics, 
all  the  spurious  portions  of  Isaiah  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  author.  But  it  so  happens  that  the 
portion  which  is  most  emphatically  declared  to 
be  spurious,  namely,  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  bear 
an  inscription  which  expressly  ascribes  them  to 
Isaiah.  Now,  as  the  internal  arguments  against 
the  authenticity  of  all  the  portions  which  are 
said  to  be  spurious,  are  nearly  identical,  if  the 
opposition  to  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.  is  gT\'en  up,  it 
cannot  with  consistency  be  maintained  against 
the  other  portions.  Ttiis  argument  serves  also  as 
an  answer  to  those  wlio  ascribe  the  portions  which 
they  consider  spurious  to  several  autliors.  The 
contents  of  these  portions  are  similar.  They 
contain  predictions  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  of 
the  redemption  of  Israel  from  captivity.  What- 
ever proves  the  genuineness  of  one  of  these  por- 
tions, indirectly  proves  the  others  also  to  be 
genuine. 

4.  According  to  Josephus  {Antiq.  xi.  c.  1, 
§  1,  2)  Cyrus  was  induced  by  tlie  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  respecting  him  to  allow  tlie  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  aid  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple. 
The  credibility  of  Josephus,  who  in  regard  to 
facts  of  ancient  history  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  is  here  supported  by  two  circumstances. 
First,  the  favour  shown  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews, 
which  remains  inexplicable  except  by  the  fact 
mentioned,  in  combination  with  the  influence  of 
Daniel.  In  modem  times,  the  favour  of  Cyrus 
to  the  Jews  has  been  called  a  prudential  measure ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  he  could  eiAer  hope 
or  fear  from  a  people  so  enfeebled  as  the  J«bj^ 
were  at  that  period.  It  has  been  added  that 
Cyrus  was  favourable  to  the  Jews  on  account  of 
the  similarity  between  the  Persian  and  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  but  there  is  no  historical  proof  that 
the  Persians,  on  any  other  occasion,  favoured  the 
Jews  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  favours 
shown  to  Nehemiah  on  behalf  of  Israel  were  only 
personal  favours,  owing  to  his  position  at  the 
Persian  court.  We  allow  that  all  this  would  be 
insufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement  in  Josephus,  but  it  must  render  us  in- 
clined to  admit  its  truth. 

The  second  argument  is  much  stronger  :  it  is, 
that  the  statement  of  Josephus  is  sujipoited  by 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.).  This  edict  pre-sup- 
poses  the  fact  related  by  Josephus,  so  that  Jahn 
calls  the  passage  in  Josephus  a  commentary  on  the 
first  chapter  of  Ezra,  in  which  we  read  that  Cyrus 
announces  in  his  edict,  that  he  was  commanded 
by  Jehovah  to  build  him  a  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
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and  that  he  received  all  the  conquered  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  as  a  gift  from  Jeliovah.  Tliis  can- 
not refer  to  any  other  predictions  of  the  prophet, 
Kut  only  to  what  are  called  the  spurious  portions 
of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  Lord  grants  to  Cyrus  all 
his  future  conquests,  and  appoints  him  to  be  the 
restorer  of  his  temple  (comp.  xli.  2-4 ;  xliv.  24- 
28;  xlv.  1-13  ;  xlvi.  11 ;  xlviii.  13-15).  Tlie 
edict  adopts  almost  the  words  of  these  passages 
(comp.  the  synopsis  in  the  above-mentioned  work 
of  Kleinert,  p.  142).  In  reply  to  this,  our  adver- 
saries assert  that  Cyrus  was  deceived  by  pseudo- 
prophecies  forged  in  the  name  of  Isaiah  ;  but  if 
Cyrus  could  be  deceived  in  so  clumsy  a  manner, 
he  was  not  the  man  that  history  represents  him  ; 
and  to  have  committed  forgery  is  so  contrary  to 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  chaps, 
xl.-lxvi.,  that  even  the  feelings  of  our  opponents 
revolt  at  the  supposition  that  the  pseudo-Isaiah 
should  have  forged  vaticinia  post  eventum  in  the 
name  of  the  prophets.  Had  these  prophecies 
been  written,  as  it  is  alleged,  only  in  siglit  of  the 
conquest  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  would  have  been 
deceived  before  the  eyes  of  the  author,  and  tliis 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  collusion  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  Tiiis  collusion  would  be 
undeniable,  since  the  author  again  and  again 
repeats  that  he  was  proclaiming  unheard-of  facts, 
which  were  beyond  all  human  calculation. 

6.  In  the  books  of  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Isaiah,  and  before  the  period  of  the  so-called 
jiseudo-Isaiah,  we  find  imitations  of  those  pro- 
phecies which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  latter. 
Since  Gesenius  has  demonstrated  that  all  the  por- 
tions which  have  been  considered  spurious  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  only  one  author,  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  were  all  in  existence  before  the  time 
assigned  to  the  pseudo-Isaiah,  although  we  can 
produce  the  imitations  of  only  some  of  these  por- 
tions. But  even  those  opponents  who  ascribe 
these  portions  to  different  authors  must  grant  that 
their  objections  are  invalidated,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  later  prophets  have  referred  to  these  portions, 
because  tlie  arguments  employed  against  them 
closely  resemble  each  other  :  consequently  these 
prophecies  stand  and  fall  together.  The  verbal 
coincidence  between  Jeremiah  and  the  so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah  is  in  this  respect  most  important. 
Jeremiah  frequently  makes  use  of  the  earlier 
jwophets,  and  lie  refers  equally,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  portions  of  Isaiah  whose  genuine- 
ness has  been  questioned,  as  to  those  which  are 
deemed  authentic  (comp.  Kiiper,  Jeremias  lihro- 
Txim  sacrorum  interpres  atque  vindex,  pp.  1 32- 
155).  The  most  striking  is  the  coincidence  of  Jere- 
miah 1.  51,  with  the  predictions  against  Babylon  in 
Isaiah.  Jeremiah  here  gives  to  God  the  appella- 
tion VXT^*  t^np,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  Isaiah,  especially  in 
the  portions  whose  authenticity  is  questioned,  but 
is  found  only  three  times  in  the  other  books  of  the 

Old  Testament.  Isaiah  uses  the  appellation  7S1{J*' 
t^'inp  with  peculiar  predilection,  because  it 
points  out  the  omnipotent  covenant-fidelity  of  the 
Lord  ;  which  was  to  be  considered,  especially  as 
\^  guarantees  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  those 
firophecies  which  are  attacked  by  our  opponents. 
This  circumstance  is  so  striking  that  Von  Coelln 
and  Dc  Wette,  on  this  account,  and  in  contradic- 
tion to  every  argument,  declare  even  the  correspond- 
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ing  chapter  of  Jeremiah  to  be  spurious.  Tliis  ii 
certainly  a  desperate  stroke,  because  the  chapte: 
is  otherwise  written  in  the  very  characteristic 
style  of  that  prophet.  This  desperation,  how- 
ever, gives  us  the  advantage  afforded  by  an  in- 
voluntary testimony  in  favour  of  tliose  portioni 
of  Isaiah  which  have  been  attacked.  The  words 
of  Isaiah,  in  ch.  li.  15,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
who  moves  the  sea  that  its  waves  roar,'  are  re- 
peated in  Jer.  xxxi.  35.  The  image  of  the  cup 
of  fury  in  Isa.  li.  17,  is  in  Jer.  xxv.  15-29^  trans- 
formed into  a  symbolic  act,  according  to  his 
custom  of  embodying  the  imagery  of  earlier  pro- 
phets, and  especially  that  of  Isaiah.  In  order  to 
prove  tiiat  other  prophets  also  made  a  similar  use 
of  Isaiah,  we  refer  to  Zephaniah  ii.  15,  where  we 
find  Isaiah's  address  to  Babylon  applied  to 
Nineveh,  '  Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  that  ar,* 
given  to  pleasures,  that  dwellest  carelessly,  tlial 
sayest  in  thine  heart  I  am,  and  none  else  beside 
me,'  &c.  Zephaniah,  living  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  prophetism,  has,  like  Jeremiah,  a  depend- 
ent character,  and  has  here  even  rejjeated  the 
characteristic  and  difficult  word  ^DDK-  Kiiper 
(p.  138)  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  passage 
cannot  be  original  in  Zephaniah.  The  words  of 
Isaiah  (lii.  7),  '  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publislieth  peace,'  are  repeated  by  Nahum 
in  ch.  i.  15  (ii.  1) ;  and  what  he  adds,  '  the 
wicked  shall  no  more  paiss  through  thee,'  agrees 
remarkably  with  Isa.  lii.  1,  '  for  henceforth  shall 
no  more  come  into  thee  Ihe  uncircumcised  and 
the  unclean.'  Nahum  iii.  7  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  Isa.  li.  19.  Beside  these  references  to  the 
portions  of  Isaiah  which  are  said  to  be  spurious, 
we  find  others  to  the  portions  which  are  deemed 
genuine  (compare,  for  instance,  Nahum  i.  13, 
with  Isa.  X.  27). 

6.  Again,  the  most  ancient  production  of  Jew- 
ish literature  after  the  completion  of  the  canon, 
furnishes  proof  of  the  integral  authenticity  of 
Isaiah.  The  book  of  Jesus  Sirach,  commonly 
called  Ecclesiasticus,  was  written  as  early  as  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  as  Hug  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  in  opposition  to  those  who  place  it 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  In  Eccle- 
siasticus xlviii.  22-25,  Isaiah  is  thus  praised : 
'  For  Hezekiah  had  done  the  thing  that  pleased 
the  Lord,  and  was  strong  in  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  as  Isaiah  the  propliet,  who  was  great 
and  faithful  in  his  vision,  had  commanded  him. 
In  his  time  the  sun  went  backward,  and  he 
lengthened  tlie  king's  life.  He  saw  by  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  tlif 
last,  and  he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in 
Sion.  He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass  for 
ever,  and  secret  things  or  ever  they  came.' 

Tliis  commendation  especially  refers,  as  even 
Gesenius  grants,  to  tlie  disputed  portions  of  the 
prophet,  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  the  most 
distant  futurity.  The  comfort  for  Zion  is  found 
more  particularly  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah; 
which  begins  with  tlie  words  '  Comfort  ye,  coniforl 
ye,  my  people.'  The  author  of  this  second  jjait  him- 
self says  (xlviii.  3),  '  I  have  declared  the  former 
things  from  the  beginning ;  and  they  went  forth  oaf 
of  my  mouth,  and  I  showed  them.'  Thus  we  per- 
ceive that  Jesus  Sirach,  the  learned  scribe,  con 
fidently  attributes  the  debated  passages  to  Isaiah 
in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  indicates  that  ther« 
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was  no  doubt  in  his  days  respecting  the  integral 
authenticity  of  that  book,  whicli  has  the  testimony 
of  historical  tradition  in  its  favour.  Jesus  Sirach 
declares  his  intention  (Ecclus.  xliv.-l.)  to  praise 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  nation.  The 
whole  tenor  of  these  chapters  shows  that  he  does 
not  confine  himself  to  celebrated  authors.  We 
therefore  say  that  the  praise  which  he  bestows 
upon  Isaiah  is  not  intended  for  the  book  personi- 
fied, but  for  the  person  of  the  prophet.  If  Jesus 
Sirach  had  entertained  doubts  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  those  prophecies  on  which,  in  par- 
ticular, he  bases  his  praise,  he  could  not  have 
80  lauded  the  prophet. 

In  the  Jewish  synagogue  the  integral  authen- 
ticity of  Isaiah  has  always  been  recognised. 
This  general  recognition  cannot  be  accounted  for 
except  by  the  power  of  tradition  based  upon 
truth ;  and  it  is  supported  as  well  by  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  Isaiah  is  quoted  as  the 
author  of  the  whole  collection  wliich  bears  his 
name,  as  also  by  the  express  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus,  especially  in  his  Antiquities  (x.  2.  2, 
and  xi.  1.  1).  After  such  confirmation  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  mention  the  Talmudists. 

7.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of  our  oppo- 
aents,  the  author  or  authors  of  the  spurious  por- 
tions wrote  at  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
They  confess  that  these  portions  belong  to  the 
finest  productions  of  prophetism.  Now  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  in  the  far  from  scanty  historical 
accounts  of  tliis  period,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, no  mention  is  made  of  any  prophet  to 
whom  we  could  well  ascribe  these  prophecies. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  at  that 
period  prophetism  was  on  the  wane,  and  the  few 
prophets  who  still  existed  excited  on  that  account 
the  greater  attention.  What  Ewald  (p.  57) 
writes  concerning  the  time  about  the  conclusion 
of  the  Babylonian  exile,  is  quite  unhistorical. 
He  says,  '  In  this  highly  excited  period  of  liberty 
regained,  and  of  a  national  church  re-established, 
there  were  rapidly  produced  a  great  number  of 
prophecies,  circulated  in  a  thousand  pamphlets, 
many  of  which  were  of  great  poetical  beauty.' 
What  Ewald  states  about  a  new  flood  of  prophetic 
writings  which  then  poured  forth,  is  likewise  un- 
historical. History  shows  that  during  the  exile 
prophetism  was  on  the  wane.  What  we  read  in 
the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  proves  that 
these  prophets  were  isolated ;  and  from  the  book 
of  Ezra  we  learn  what  was  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  new  colony.  If  we  compare  with  their 
predecessors  the  prophets  who  then  prophesied, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  we  cannot  say 
much  about  a  revival  of  the  prophetic  spirit  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  exile.  Everything 
concurs  to  show  that  the  eiWeiency  of  prophetism 
was  drawing  towards  its  end.  The  later  the  pro- 
))het8  are,  the  more  do  they  lean  upon  the  earlier 
prophets ;  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
gradual  transition  of  prophetism  into  the  learning 
of  scribes.  Prophetism  dug,  as  it  were,  its  own 
grave.  The  authority  which  it  demands  for  its 
earlier  productions  necessarily  caused  that  the 
later  were  dependent  upon  the  earliei ,  end  the 
more  this  became  the  case  during  the  progress  of 
time,  the  more  limited  became  the  field  for  new 
productions.  It  is  not  only  unhistorical,  but, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  later  productions 
of  prophecy,  quite  impossible,  that  about  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  exile  there  should  have  sprung  np 
a  fresh  prophetic  literature  of  great  extent.  In 
this  period  we  hear  only  the  echo  of  prophecy. 
That  one  of  the  later  pr'ophefs  of  whom  we  posse*? 
most,  namely  Zechariah,  leans  entirely  upon  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  as  upon  his  latest  jjredecessor.*. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  intervening  prophetic 
literature.  The  feebleness  of  our  opponents  is 
manifested  by  their  being  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  such  unhistorical  fictions  in  order  to  defend 
their  opinions. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  we  possess  a  series  of 
external  arguments  in  favour  of  the  integral  au- 
thenticity of  Isaiah.  Each  of  these  arguments  is 
of  importance,  and,  in  their  combination,  they  have 
a  weight  which  could  only  be  counterbalanced 
by  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  contents  of 
these  prophecies.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that 
there  are  no  such  difficulties,  and  that  the  internal 
arguments  unite  with  the  external  in  demonstrating 
the  authenticity  of  Isaiah  as  a  whole. 

1.  The  portions  of  Isaiah  which  have  been  de- 
clared by  our  opponents  to  be  spurious  are,  as  we 
have  already  said,  almost  entirely  such  as  con- 
tain prophecies  of  an  especially  definite  character. 
It  is  this  very  definiteness  which  is  brought  for- 
ward as  the  chief  argument  against  their  genuine- 
ness. Those  of  our  adversaries  who  go  farthest 
assert  in  downright  terms  that  predictions  in  the 
stricter  sense,  such,  namely,  as  are  more  than  a 
vague  foreboding,  are  impossible.  The  more 
considerate  of  our  opponents  express  this  argu- 
ment in  milder  terms,  saying,  that  it  was  against 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  prophesy  with 
so  much  individuality,  or  to  give  to  their  prophe- 
cies so  individual  a  bearing.  They  say  that  these 
prophecies  were  never  anything  more  than  general 
prophetic  descriptions,  and  that,  consequently, 
where  we  find  a  definite  reference  to  historical 
facts  quite  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  human  being 
like  Isaiah,  we  are  enabled  by  analogy  to  declare 
those  portions  of  the  work  in  which  they  occur 
to  be  spurious. 

Although  this  assertion  is  pronounced  -with 
great  assurance,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
Our  opponents  have  attempted  to  prove  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  whatever  is  in  contradiction  with  this 
assertion,  as,  for  instance,  the  book  of  Daniel ;  but 
there  still  remain  a  number  of  prophecies  an- 
nouncing future  events  with  great  definiteness. 
Micah,  for  example  (iv.  8-10),  announces  the 
Babylonian  exile,  and  the  deliverance  from  that 
exile,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  its  ac- 
complishment, and  before  the  commencement 
of  any  hostilities  between  Babylon  and  Judah, 
and  even  before  Babylon  was  an  independent 
state.  All  the  prophets,  commencing  with  the 
earliest,  predict  the  coming  destruction  of  their 
city  and  temple,  and  the  exile  of  the  people.  All 
the  prophets  whose  predictions  refer  to  the  Assy- 
rian invasion,  coincide  in  asserting  that  the 
Assyrians  would  not  be  instrumental  in  realising 
these  predictions  ;  that  Judah  should  be  delivered 
from  those  enemies,  from  whom  to  be  delivered 
seemed  impossible ;  and  this  not  by  Egyptian  aid, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  least  unlikely,  but  by  an 
immediate  intervention  of  the  Lord ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  prophets  whose  predictions  refer 
to  the  successors  of  tlie  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeea, 
unanimously  announce  that  these  were  to  fulfil  the 
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ancient  prediction,  and  exhort  to  resignation  to 
this  inevitable  fate.  These  are  facts  quite  beyond 
hnman  calculation.  At  the  period  when  the 
Chaldaean  empire  had  reached  the  summit  of  its 
power,  Jeremiah  not  only  predicts  in  general 
terms  its  fall,  and  the  destruction  of  its  chief  city, 
but  also  details  particular  circumstances  con- 
nected tiierewith ;  for  instance,  the  conquest  of 
the  town  by  tlie  Medes  and  their  allies ;  the  en- 
trance which  the  enemy  effected  through  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Euphrates,  during  a  night  of  general 
revelry  and  intoxication ;  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  reduction  of  the  town ;  the 
utter  destruction  and  desolation  of  this  city, 
which  took  place,  although  not  at  once,  yet  cer- 
tainly in  consequence  of  the  first  conquest,  so 
that  its  site  can  scarcely  be  shown  with  certainty. 
In  general,  all  those  proud  ornaments  of  the 
ancient  world,  whose  destruction  the  prophets  pre- 
dicted— Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Memphis,  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and 
many  others — have  perished,  and  the  nations  to 
whom  the  prophets  threatened  annihilation — 
the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Philistines,  and  Idu- 
maeans — ^have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  stage 
of  history.  There  is  not  a  single  city  nor  a  single 
people,  the  fate  of  which  has  been  at  variance  with 
prophecy.  All  this  is  not  a  casual  coincidence. 
The  ruins  of  all  these  cities,  every  vestige  of  the 
former  existence  of  those  once  flourishing  nations, 
are  loud-speaking  witnesses,  testifying  to  the  fu- 
tility of  the  opinion  which  raises  into  a  fact  the 
subjective  wish  that  prophecy  might  not  exist. 
Zechariah  clearly  describes  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander (ix.  8).  He  foretells  that  tlie  Persian  empire, 
which  he  specifies  by  the  symbolic  name  Hadrach, 
shall  be  ruined  ;  that  Damascus  and  Hamath 
shall  be  conquered ;  that  the  bulwarks  of  the 
mighty  Tyre  shall  be  smitten  in  the  sea,  and 
that  the  city  shall  be  burned ;  that  Gaza  shall 
lose  its  king,  and  that  Ashdod  shall  be  peopled 
with  the  lowest  rabble ;  and  that  Jerusalem  ^all 
be  spared  during  all  these  troubles.  These  prophe- 
cies were  fulfilled  during  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander (comp.  Jahn's  Einleitung,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  sq. ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  349,  sq.).  Eichhorn  despaired  of  being 
able  to  explain  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
fulfilment  with  the  predictions ;  he,  therefore,  in 
his  work,  Die  Hehr'dischen  Propheten,  endeavours 
to  prove  tliat  these  prophecies  were  veiled  liistorical 
descriptions.  He  has  recourse  to  the  most  violent 
operations  in  order  to  support  this  liypothesis ; 
which  proves  how  fully  he  recognised  tlie  agree- 
ment of  the  prophecies  with  their  fulfilment,  and 
that  the  prophecies  are  more  than  general  poetical 
descriptions.  The  Messianic  predictions  prove 
that  the  prophecies  were  more  than  veiled  histo- 
rical descriptions.  There  is  scarcely  any  fact  in 
Gospel  history,  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  at 
Bethlehem  down  to  his  death,  which  is  unpre- 
dicted  by  a  prophetical  passage. 

Eichhoru's  hypothesis  is  also  amply  refuted  by 
the  unquestioned  portion  of  Isaiah.  How  can 
it  be  explained  that  Isaiah  confidently  predicts 
the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Israel  by  the  As- 
syrians, and  the  preservation  of  the  empire  of 
Judah  from  these  enemies,  and  that  he  with  cer- 
tainty knew  beforehand  that  no  help  would  be 
afibrded  to  Judah  from  Egypt,  that  the  Assyrians 
would  advance  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and 
tbwe  be  destroyed  only  by  the  judgment  of  the 
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Lord  ?  No  human  combinations  can  lead  to  inch 
results.  Savonarola,  for  instance,  was  a  pious 
man,  and  an  acute  observer ;  but  when  he  fancied 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  and  ventured  to  predict 
events  which  should  come  to  pass,  he  was  im- 
mediately refuted  by  facts  (comp.  Biographic 
Savotiarola's,  von  Rudelbach). 

If  we  had  nothing  of  prophetic  literature,  be- 
side the  portions  of  Isaiah  which  have  been  at- 
tacked, they  alone  would  afford  an  ample  refuta 
tion  of  our  opponents,  because  they  contain,  in 
chapter  liii.,  the  most  remarkable  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies,  predicting  the  passion,  death, 
and  glory  of  our  Saviour.  If  it  can  be  proved 
that  this  one  prophecy  necessarily  refers  to  Christ, 
we  can  no  longer  feel  tempted  to  reject  otlier  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  on  account  of  their  referring  too 
explicitly  to  some  event,  like  that  of  the  Babylo- 
nian exile.  As  soon  as  only  one  genuine  pro- 
phecy has  been  proved,  the  whole  argument  of 
our  opponents  falls  to  the  ground.  This  argu- 
ment is  also  opposed  by  the  authority  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles;  and  whoever  will  consistently 
maintain  this  opinion  must  reject  the  authority 
of  Christ.  The  prophets  are  described  in  the  New 
Testament  not  as  acute  politicians,  or  as  poets 
fidl  of  a  foreboding  genius,  but  as  messengers  of 
God  raised  by  His  Spirit  above  the  intellectual 
sphere  of  mere  man.  Christ  repeatedly  mentions 
that  the  events  of  his  own  life  were  also  destined 
to  realise  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  saying,  *  this 
must  come  to  pass  in  order  that  the  Scripture  may 
be  fulfilled.'  And  after  his  resurrection,  he  inter- 
prets to  hisdisciplgs  the  prophecies  concerning  him- 
self. Peter,  speaking  of  the  prophets,  says,  in  his 
First  Epistle  (i.  11),  '  Searching  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in 
them,  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow;'  and,  in  his  Second  Epistle  (i.  21),  '  For 
the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ' — virh  vveifiaros  aylov 
<pfp6fj.fi/oi. 

Since  we  have  sliown  that  there  are  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  definite  prophecies,  the  d  priori  argu- 
ment of  our  opponents,  who  pretend  that  prophecy 
is  useless,  loses  its  significance.  Even  if  we  could 
not  understand  the  purpose  of  prophecy,  the  in- 
quiry respecting  its  reality  should  nevertheless  be 
independent  of  such  d  priori  reasoning,  since  the 
cause  of  our  not  understanding  it  might  be  in 
ourselves.  We  frequently  find,  after  we  have  been 
raised  to  a  higher  position,  the  causes  of  facts 
which  at  an  earlier  period  we  could  not  compre- 
hend. A  later  age  frequently  understands  what 
was  hidden  to  the  jireceding.  However,  the  pin:- 
pose  of  definite  predictions  is  not  hidden  to  those 
who  recognise  the  reality  of  the  divine  scheme  for 
human  salvation. 

There  is  one  truth  in  the  opinion  of  our  oppo- 
nents. The  predictions  of  the  future  by  the  pro- 
phets are  always  on  a  general  basis,  by  whicli 
they  are  characteristically  distinguished  from 
soothsaying.  Real  prophecy  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  God.  The  acts  of  God  are  based  upon 
his  essence,  and  have  therefore  the  character  of 
necessity.  The  most  elevated  prerogative  of  the 
prophets  is  that  they  have  possessed  themselves  of 
his  idea,  that  they  have  penetrated  into  his  es- 
sence, that  they  have   become  conscious  of  tfa« 
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eternal  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed. 
For  instance,  if  they  demonstrate  that  sin  is  the 
perdition  of  man,  that  where  the  carcase  is,  the 
eagles  will  be  assembled,  the  most  important 
point  in  this  prediction  is  not  the  how  but  tlie 
WHAT  whicli  first  by  them  was  clearly  communi- 
cated to  the  people  of  God,  and  of  which  the 
lively  remembrance  is  by  them  kept  up.  But 
if  the  prophets  had  merely  kept  to  the  that,  and 
had  never  spoken  about  the  how,  or  if,  like  Savo- 
narola, they  had  erroneously  described  this  how, 
they  would  be  unfit  effectually  to  teach  the  that 
to  those  people  who  have  not  yet  acquired  an  inde- 
pendent idea  of  God.  According  to  human  weak- 
ness, the  knowledge  of  the  form  is  requisite  in  order 
to  fertilize  the  knowledge  of  the  essence,  especially 
in  a  mission  to  a  people  ajtnong  whom  formality 
so  much  predominated  as  among  the  people  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  The  position  of  the  prophets 
depends  upon  these  circumstances.  They  had 
not,  like  the  priests,  an  external  warrant.  There- 
fore Moses  (Deut.  xviii.)  directed  them  to  produce 
true  prophecies  as  their  warrant.  According  to 
verse  22,  the  true  and  the  false  prophet  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  This  criterion  is  destroyed  by  the 
modern  opinion  respecting  prophetism.  Without 
this  warrant,  the  principal  point  of  prophetical 
preaching,  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  could  not 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  as 
being  of  primary  importance.  Without  this  ful- 
filment the  prophets  had  no  answer  to  those  who 
declared  that  the  hopes  raised  by  them  were  fan- 
tastic and  fanatical. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  what  we  have  stated, 
the  necessity  of  prophecy  arises  only  from  the 
weakness  of  man.  Miracles  also  are  necessary  only 
on  account  of  this  weakness.  Prophecy  is  necessary 
only  under  certain  conditions;  but  these  conditions 
were  fully  extant  during  the  period  of  the  ancient 
Covenant.  During  the  New  Covenant  human 
weakness  is  supported  by  other  and  more  powerful 
means,  which  were  wanting  during  the  time  of  the 
Old  Covenant ;  especially  by  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  hearts  of  the  faithful ; 
which  operation  is  by  far  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  during  the  Old  Covenant ; 
consequently,  definite  predictions  can  be  dispensed 
with,  especially  since  the  faithful  of  the  New 
Testament  derive  benefit  also  from  the  prophecies 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  predictions  of  futurity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  also  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the 
contemporaries  of  the  prophet.  Consequently, 
they  stand  not  so  isolated  and  unconnected  as 
our  opponents  assert.  The  Chaldaeans,  for  in- 
stance, who  are  said  to  threaten  destruction  to 
Israel,  were,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  already  on  the 
stage  of  history ;  and  their  juvenile  power,  if  com- 
pared with  the  decline  of  the  Assyrians,  might 
lead  to  the  conjecture  that  they  would  some  time 
or  other  supplant  the  Assyrians  in  dominion  over 
Asia.  Babylon,  certainly,  was  as  yet  under  Assy- 
rian government ;  but  it  was  still  during  the  life- 
time of  the  prophet  that  this  city  tried  to  shake  off 
their  yoke.  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  it  might  succeed  at  a 
future  period  were  already  in  existence.  The  future 
exaltation  of  this  city  might  be  foreseen  from 
history,  and  its  future  fall  from  theology.  In  a 
pagan  nation  success  is  always  the  forerunner  of 
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pride,  and  all  its  consequences.  And,  according 
to  the  eternal  laws  by  which  God  governs  the 
world,  an  overbearing  s})irit  is  tiie  certain  fore- 
runner of  destruction.  The  future  liberation  of 
Israel  might  also  be  theologically  foreseen;  and 
we  cannot  look  upon  this  prediction  as  so  abrupt 
as  a  prediction  of  the  deliverance  of  other  nations 
would  have  been,  and  as,  for  instance,  a  false  pre- 
diction of  the  deliverance  of  Moab  would  have 
appeared.  Even  the  Pentateuch  empliatically  in- 
forms us  that  the  covenant-people  cannot  be  given 
up  to  final  perdition,  and  that  mercy  is  always 
concealed  behind  the  judgments  which  befall 
them. 

2.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate 
the  spuriousness  of  several  portions  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  author  takes  his  position  not 
in  the  period  of  Isaiah,  but  in  much  later  thnes, 
namely,  those  of  the  exile.  It  has  been  said, 
'  Let  it  be  granted  that  tlie  prophet  had  a  know- 
ledge of  futurity :  in  that  case  we  cannot  suppose  that 
he  would  predict  it  otherwise  than  as  future,  and 
he  cannot  proclaim  it  as  present.'  The  prophets, 
however,  did  not  prophesy  in  a  state  of  calculat- 
ing reflection,  but  virh  TryfiifiaTos  ay'iov  (pepofifvoi, 
'  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  objects  offer- 
ed themselves  to  their  spiritual  vision.  On  that 
account  they  are  frequently  called  seers,  to  whom 
futurity  appears  as  present.  Even  Hebrew  gram- 
mar has  long  ago  recognised  this  fact  in  the  terms 
preeterita  prophetica.  These  prophetical  praeter 
tenses  indicate  a  time  ideally  past,  in  contra-dis- 
tinction  to  the  time  which  is  really  past.  Every 
chapter  of  Isaiah  furnishes  examples  of  this 
grammatical  fact.  Even  in  the  first  there  is  con- 
tained a  remarkable  instance  of  it.  Interpreters 
frequently  went  astray,  because  they  misunder- 
stood the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  took  the  pree- 
terita prophetica  as  real  praeterites ;  consequently, 
they  could  only  by  some  inconsistency  escape 
from  Eichhorn's  opinion,  that  the  prophecies  were 
veiled  historical  descriptions.  The  prophets  have 
futurity  always  before  their  eyes.  Prophetism, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  poetry  more 
than  to  those  of  history  (compare  the  ingenious 
remarks  on  the  connection  of  poetry  and  pro- 
phetism in  the  work  of  Steinbeck,  Der  Dichter 
ein  Seher,  Leipzig,  1836).  Prophetism  places 
us  in  medias  res,  or  rather  the  prophet  is 
placed  i7i  medias  res.  The  Spirit  of  God  ele- 
vates him  above  the  terra  firma  of  common 
reality,  and  of  common  perception.  The  pro- 
phet beholds  as  connected,  things  externally 
separated,  if  they  are  linked  together  by  their  in- 
ternal character.  The  prophet  beholds  what  is 
distant  as  near,  if  its  hidden  basis,  although  con- 
cealed to  the  eyes  of  flesh,  already  exists.  This 
was,  for  instance,  the  case  with  Israel's  captivity 
and  deliverance.  Neither  happened  by  chance. 
Both  events  proceeded  from  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  God,  a  living  knowledge  of  which  necessarily 
produced  the  beholding  knowledge  of  the  same. 
The  prophet  views  things  in  the  light  of  that 
God  who  calls  the  things  that  are  not  as  though 
they  were,  and  to  whom  the  future  is  present. 

3.  What  the  prophet  says  about  what  is  present 
to  him  (namely,  about  that  which  appears  to  him 
in  the  form  of  the  present  time),  is  correctly  and 
minutely  detailed;  and  what  he  describes  as 
future,  are  ideal  and  animated  hopes  which  fat 
exceed  terrene   reality.      Hence  our  opponenta 
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attempt  to  prove  that  the  present  time  in  those 
portions  which  they  reject,  is  not  ideal  but  real ; 
and  that  the  author  was  actually  an  eye-witness  of 
the  exile,  because,  they  say,  if  the  prophet  merely 
placed  himself  in  the  period  of  the  exile,  then  tliis 
present  time  would  be  ideal,  and  in  that  case  there 
could  be  no  dlfl'erence  between  this  ideally  present 
time  and  tlie  more  distant  future.  But  we  question 
this  fact  most  decidedly.  The  descriptions  of  the 
person  of  Messiah  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  are 
far  more  circumstantial  than  the  descriptions  of 
the  person  of  Cyrus.  Of  Cyrus  these  prophecies 
■furnish  a  very  incomplete  description.  Whoever 
does  not  fill  up  from  history  what  is  wanting,  ob- 
tains a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Cyrus.  But  there 
is  sufficient  information  to  show  the  relation 
between  history  and  prophecy ;  and  nothing  more 
was  required  than  that  the  essence  of  prophecy 
should  be  clear.  The  form  might  remain  obscure 
until  it  was  cleared  up  by  its  historical  fulfilment. 
The  Messiah,  on  the  contrary,  is  accurately  de- 
picted, especially  in  ch.  liii.,  so  tliat  there  is 
scarcely  wanting  any  essential  trait.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  there  should  be  greater  clearness  and 
definiteness  here,  because  the  anti-type  of  redemp- 
tion stands  in  a  far  nearer  relation  to  the  ideal  than 
is  the  case  with  Cyrus,  so  that  form  and  essence 
less  diverge. 

The  assertion  that  the  animated  hopes,  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  had  been  very 
imperfectly  fulfilled,  proceeds  from  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  these  hopes  were  to  be  entirely 
fulfilled  in  the  times  immediately  following  the 
exile.  But  if  we  must  grant  that  these  prophecies 
refer  both  to  the  deliverance  from  captivity,  and 
to  the  time  of  the  Messiah  in  its  whole  extent, 
from  the  lowliness  of  Christ  to  the  glorious  com- 
pletion of  his  kingdom,  then  the  fulfilment  is 
clearly  placed  before  our  eyes ;  and  we  may 
expect  that  whatever  is  yet  unfulfilled,  will,  in 
due  time,  find  its  accomplishment.  In  this  hope 
we  are  supported  by  the  New  Testament,  and  still 
more  by  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  question. 
If  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  nothing  but  arbi- 
trary predictions  on  liis  own  external  authority, 
without  any  internal  warrant,  one  might  speak 
here  of  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  as  the 
matter  stands,  this  objection  proves  only  that  those 
who  make  it  are  incajjable  of  comprehending 
the  idea  which  pervades  the  whole  representation. 
The  entire  salvation  wliich  the  Lord  has  destined 
to  his  people  has  been  placed  before  the  spiritual 
eye  of  the  prophet.  His  prediction  is  not  entirely 
fulfilled  in  history,  so  that  we  could  say  we  have 
now  done  with  it,  but  every  isolated  fulfilment 
is  again  a  prediction  de  facto,  supporting  our  hope 
of  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  whole  word  of 
prophecy. 

4.  Our  opponents  think  that  they  have  proved 
that  a  portion  of  Isaiah  is  not  genuine,  if  they 
can  show  that  there  occur  a  few  Aramaic  words 
and  forms  of  speech,  which  they  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain from  the  style  prevalent  in  a  period  later 
than  Isaiah. 

That  this  argument  is  very  feeble  even  our 
opponents  have  granted  in  instances  where  it  can 
be  adduced  with  by  far  greater  stringency  than  in 
the  questioned  portions  of  Isaiah.  This  appears 
especially  from  the  example  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, in  which  there  occur  a  considerable  number 
of  Aramaic  words  and  expressions,  said  to  belong 
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to  the  later  Hebrew  style.  Bertholdt  Umbreit, 
and  others,  base  upon  this  their  argument,  thai 
tlie  Song  of  Solomon  was  written  after  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  They  even  maintain  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  before  that  period.  On  the 
contrary,  the  two  most  recent  commentators. 
Ewald  and  Doepke,  say  most  decidedly  that  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  in  spite  of  its  Aramaisms,  was 
written  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Hirzel,  in  his  work  De  Chaldaismi  Biblki 
origins,  Leipsic,  1830,  has  contributed  consider- 
ably to  the  formation  of  a  correct  estimate  of  this 
argument.  He  has  proved  that  in  all  tiie  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  the  most  ancient, 
there  occur  a  few  Chaldaisms.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  were 
surrounded  by  a  population  whose  language  was 
Chaldee.  Such  Chaldaisms  are  especially  found 
in  poetical  language  in  which  unusual  expressions 
are  preferred.  Consequently,  not  a  k\w  isolated 
Chaldaisms,  but  only  their  decided  prevalence, 
or  a  Chaldee  tincture  of  the  whole  style,  can  prove 
that  a  book  has  been  written  after  the  exile.  No- 
body can  assert  that  this  is  the  case  in  those 
portions  of  Isaiah  whose  authenticity  has  been 
questioned.  Even  our  opponents  grant  that  the 
Chaldaisms  in  this  portion  are  not  numerous. 
After  what  have  erroneously  been  called  Chal- 
daisms are  subtracted,  we  are  led  to  a  striking 
result,  namely,  that  the  unquestionable  Chal- 
daisms are  more  numerous  in  the  portions  of 
Isaiah  of  which  the  genuineness  is  granted,  than 
in  the  portions  which  have  been  called  spurious. 
Hirzel,  an  entirely  unsuspected  witness,  mentions 
in  his  work  De  Chaldaismo,  p.  9,  that  there  are 
found  only  four  real  Chaldaisms  in  the  whole  of 
Isaiah  ;  and  that  these  all  occur  in  the  portions 
which  are  declared  genuine;  namely,  in  vii.  14 
(where,  however,  if  the  grammatical  form  is 
rightly  understood,  we  need  not  admit  a  Chal- 
daism)  ;  xxix.  1  ;    xviii.  7  ;  xxi.  12. 

5.  The  circumstance  that  the  diction  in  the 
attacked  portions  of  Isaiah  belongs  to  the  first, 
and  not  to  the  second  period  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, must  render  us  strongly  inclined  to  admit 
their  authenticity.  It  has  been  said  that  these 
portions  were  written  during,  and  even  after,  the 
Babylonian  exile,  when  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage fell  into  disuse,  and  the  vanquished  jieople 
began  to  adopt  the  language  of  their  conquerors, 
and  that  thus  many  Chaldaisms  penetrated  into 
the  works  of  authors  who  wrote  in  ancient  He- 
brew. Since  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  attacked 
portions  of  Isaiah,  granting  the  assertions  of  onr 
opponents  to  be  correct,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  suppose  that  their  author  or  authors  had  inten- 
tionally abstained  from  the  language  of  their 
times,  and  purposely  imitated  the  purer  diction  of 
former  ages.  That  this  is  not  quite  impossible 
we  learn  from  the  prophecies  of  Haggai,  Malachi, 
and  especially  from  those  of  Zechariah,  which  are 
nearly  as  free  from  Chaldaisms  as  the  writings 
before  the  exile.  But  it  is  improbable,  in  this 
case,  because  the  pseudo- Isaiah  is  stated  to  have 
been  in  a  position  very  different  from  that  of  the 
prophets  just  mentioned,  who  belonged  to  the 
newly  returned  colony.  The  pseudo-Isaiah  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
st'ongly  Chaldaizing  Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  and 
even  more  unfavourably  for  the  attainment  of 
purity  of  diction,  because  he  had  not,  like  these 
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f^ropbets,  spent  his  youth  in  Palestine,  but  is  said 
to  nave  grown  up  in  a  country  in  which  the 
Avamsean  language  was  spoken  ;  consequently, 
it  would  have  been  more  difficult  for  him  to 
write  pure  Hebrew  than  for  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 
In  addition  to  this  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
an  artificial  abstinence  from  the  language  of  their 
times  occurs  only  in  those  prophets  who  entirely 
lean  upon  an  earlier  prophetic  literature ;  but 
tliat  union  of  purity  in  diction  witli  independence, 
which  is  manifest  in  the  attacked  portions  ol 
Isaiah,  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  still  more  in- 
creased when  we  observe  that  the  pretended  pseudo- 
Isaiah  has,  in  other  respects,  the  characteristics 
of  the  authors  before  tlie  exile ;  namely,  their 
clearness  of  perception,  and  their  freshness  and 
beauty  of  description.  This  belongs  to  him,  even 
according  to  the  opinion  of  all  opponents.  These 
excellences  are  not  quite  without  example  among 
the  writers  after  the  exile,  but  they  occur  in  none 
of  them  in  the  same  degree ;  not  even  in  Zechariah, 
who,  besides,  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
pseudo-Isaiah,  because  he  does  not  manifest  the 
same  independence,  but  leans  entirely  upon  the 
earlier  prophets.  To  these  characteristics  of  the 
writers  before  the  exile  belongs  also  the  scarcity 
of  visions  and  symbolic  actions,  and  what  is  con- 
nected therewith  (because  it  proceeds  likewise 
from  the  government  of  the  imagination),  the 
naturalness  and  correctness  of  poetical  images. 
What  Umbreit  says  concerning  the  undisputedly 
genuine  portions  of  Isaiah  fully  applies  also  to 
the  disputed  portions  :  '  Our  prophet  is  more  an 
orator  than  a  symbolic  seer.  He  has  subjected 
tlie  external  imagery  to  the  internal  government 
of  the  word.  The  few  symbols  which  he  exhibits 
are  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood.  In  the  pro- 
phets during  and  after  the  exile  visions  and  sym- 
bolic actions  prevail,  and  their  images  frequently 
bear  a  grotesque  Babylonian  impress.  Only  those 
avithors,  after  the  exile,  have  not  this  character, 
whose  style,  like  that  of  Haggai  and  Malachi, 
does  not  rise  much  above  prose.  A  combination 
of  vivacity,  originality,  and  vigour,  with  natural- 
ness, simplicity,  and  correctness,  is  not  found  in 
any  prophet  during  and  after  the  exile.'  Nothing 
but  very  strong  arguments  could  induce  us  to  as- 
cribe to  a  later  period  prophecies  which  rank  in 
language  and  style  with  the  literary  monuments  of 
the  earlier  period.  In  all  the  attacked  portions 
of  Isaiah  independence  and  originality  are  mani- 
fest in  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  harmonize 
not  only  with  the  prophets  before  the  exile  in 
general,  but  especially  with  the  earliest  cycle  of 
these  prophets.  If  these  portions  were  spurious, 
they  would  form  a  perfectly  isolated  exception, 
which  we  cannot  admit,  since,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  the  leaning  of  the  later  prophets  upon  the 
earlier  rests  upon  a  deep-seated  cause  arising  from 
the  very  nature  of  prophetism .  A  prophet  form- 
ing such  an  exception  would  stand,  as  it  were, 
without  the  cycle  of  the  prophets.  We  cannot 
imagine  such  an  exception. 

6.  A  certain  difference  of  style  between  the 
portions  called  genuine  and  those  called  spurious 
does  not  prove  what  our  opponents  assert.  Such 
a  diflerence  may  arise  from  various  causes  in  the 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  author.  It  is  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  a  difference  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  by  a  difference  of  mood  arising  there- 
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from  ;  for  instance,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiaii 
against  ibreign  nations,  the  style  is  more  elevated 
and  elastic  than  in  the  home-prophecies.  How 
little  this  difi'erence  of  style  can  prove,  we  may 
leam  by  comparing  with  each  other  the  prophecies 
which  our  opponents  call  genuine  ;  for  instance, 
ch.  ix.  7-x.  4.  The  authenticity  of  this  pro- 
phecy is  not  subject  to  any  doubt,  although  it  has 
not  that  swing  which  we  find  in  many  prophecies 
of  the  first  part.  The  language  has  as  much  ease 
as  that  in  the  second  part,  with  which  this  piece 
has  several  repetitions  in  common.  The  difference 
of  style  in  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
(which  predictions  are  particulavly  distinguished 
by  sublimity),  from  that  in  chapters  i.-xii.,  which 
are  now  generally  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  appeared 
to  Bertholdt  a  sufficient  ground  for  assigning  the 
former  to  another  author.  But  in  spite  of  this 
difference  of  style  it  is,  at  present,  again  generally 
admitted  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
author.  It  consequently  appears  that  our  op- 
ponents deem  the  difference  of  style  alone  not  a 
sufficient  argument  for  proving  a  difference  of 
authorship ;  but  only  such  a  difference  as  does 
not  arise  from  a  difference  of  subjects  and  of 
moods,  especially  if  this  difference  occurs  in  an 
author  whose  mind  is  so  richly  endowed  as  that 
of  Isaiah,  in  whose  works  the  form  of  the  style  is 
produced  directly  by  the  subject.  Ewald  cor- 
rectly observes  (p.  173),  'We  cannot  state  that 
Isaiah  had  a  peculiar  colouring  of  style.  He  is 
neither  the  especially  lyrical,  nor  the  especially 
elegiacal,  nor  the  especially  oratorical,  nor  the 
especially  admonitory  prophet,  as,  perhaps,  Joel, 
Hosea,  or  Micah,  in  whom  a  particular  colouring 
more  predominates.  Isaiah  is  capable  of  adapting 
Lis  style  to  the  most  different  subject,  and  in  this 
consists  his  greatness  and  his  most  distinguished 
excellence.' 

The  chief  fault  of  our  opponents  is,  that  they 
judge  without  distinction  of  persons ;  and  here 
distinction  of  persons  would  be  proper.  They  mea- 
sure the  productions  of  Isaiah  with  the  same  mea- 
sure tlnat  is  adapted  to  the  productions  of  less- 
gifted  prophets.  Jeremiah,  for  example,  does  not 
change  his  tone  according  to  the  difference  of 
subject  so  much  that  it  could  be.-mistaken  by  an 
experienced  Hebraist.  Of  Isaiah,  above  all,  we 
might  say  what  Fichte  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Konigsberg  :  '  Strictly  speaking,  I  have 
no  style,  because  I  have  all  styles '  (Fichtes' 
Leben  von  seinem  Sohne,  th.  i.  p.  196).  If 
we  ask  how  the  difference  of  style  depends  upon 
the  difference  of  subject,  the  answer  must  be  very 
favourable  to  Isaiah,  in  whose  book  the  style  does 
not  so  much  differ  according  to  the  so-called 
genuineness  or  spuriousness,  as  rather  according 
to  the  subjects  of  the  first  and  second  parts.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  second  part  arise  from  the 
subjects  treated  therein  ;  and  from  the  feelings  to 
which  these  subjects  give  rise.  Here  the  prophet 
addresses  not  so  much  the  multitude  who  live 
around  him,  as  the  future  people  of  the  Lord, 
purified  by  his  judgments,  who  are  about  to 
spring  from  the  fKXciyi],  that  is,  the  small  number 
of  the  elect  who  were  contemporaries  of  Isaiah. 
Here  he  does  not  speak  to  a  mixed  congregation, 
but  to  a  congregation  of  brethren  whom  he  com- 
forts. The  commencement, '  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye,  my  people,'  is  the  theme  of  tiie  whole.  Hence 
arise  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  style,  and 
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Uie  frequent  repetitions.  Comforting  love  has 
many  words.  Hence  the  addition  of  many  epi- 
thets to  the  name  of  God,  which  are  so  many 
shields  by  which  the  strokes  of  despair  are  warded 
off,  and  so  many  bulwarks  against  the  attacks  of 
the  visible  world  which  was  driving  to  despair. 
The  sublimity,  abruptness,  and  thunders  of  the 
first  part  find  no  place  here,  where  the  object  of 
Isaiah  is  not  to  terrify  and  to  shake  stout-hearted 
sinners,  but  rather  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the 
meek  ;  not  to  quench  the  smoking  flax,  nor  to 
break  the  bruised  reed.  But  wherever  there  is  a 
similarity  of  hearers  and  of  subject,  there  we  meet 
also  a  remarkable  similarity  of  style,  in  both  the 
first  and  second  part ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
description  of  the  times  of  Messiah,  and  of  the 
punishments,  in  which  (Ivi.-lix.)  the  prophet  has 
the  whole  nation  before  his  eyes,  and  in  which 
he  addresses  the  careless  sinners  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded. 

We  attach  no  importance  to  the  collections  of 
isolated  words  and  expressions  which  some  critics 
have  gleaned  from  the  disputed  parts  of  Isaiah, 
and  which  .are  not  found  in  other  portions  that 
are  deemed  genuine.  We  might  here  well  apply 
what  Kriiger  wrote  on  a  similar  question  in  pro- 
fane history  (Z)e  authentia  et  integritate  Anab. 
Xenophontis,  Halle,  1824,  p.  27)  :  Hoc  argu- 
mentandi  getites  perquam  luhrioimi  est.  Si  quid 
Humerus  valeret,  urgeri  posset,  quod  iti  his  libris 
amplius  quadraginta  vocdbula  leguntur,  quce  in 
reliquis  Xenophontis  operibusfrustra  qucerantur. 
Si  quis  propter  vocabula  alibi  ab  hoc  scriptore  vel 
\  aliapotestate,  vel23i'orsus  non  usurpata,  Anabasin 

ab  eo  profectam  negef,  hoc  ratione  admissa  quod- 
vis  aliud  ejus  opus  injuria  ei  tribui,  ostendi 
potest ;  that  is,  '  This  is  a  very  slippery  mode  of 
reasoning.  If  number  were  of  importance,  it 
might  be  urged  that  in  these  books  occur  more 
than  forty  words  for  which  one  searches  in  vain 
in  the  other  works  of  Xenophon.  But  if  it 
should  be  denied  on  account  of  those  words 
which  this  author  has  either  employed  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  or  has  not  made  use  of  at  all,  that 
the  Anabasis  was  written  by  him,  it  could,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  be  shown  that  every  other  work 
was  falsely  attributed  to  him.' 

7.  We  find  a  number  of  characteristic  peculi- 
arities of  style  which  occur  both  in  what  is  ac- 
counted genuine  and  what  is  styled  spurious  in 
Isaiah,  and  which  indicate  the  identity  of  the 
author.  Certain  very  peculiar  idioms  occur 
again  and  again  in  all  parts  of  the  book.  Two  of 
them  are  particularly  striking.  The  appellation 
of  God,  '  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,'  occurs  with 
equal  frequency  in  what  has  been  ascribed  to 
Isaiah  and  in  what  has  been  attributed  to  a  pseudo- 
Isaiah;  it  is  found  besides  in  two  passages  in 
which  Isaiah  imitates  Jeremiah,  and  only  three 
times  in  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Another  peculiar  idiom  is  that  '  to 
be  called '  stands  constantly  for  '  to  be.'  These 
are  phenomena  of  language  which  even  our  oppo- 
nents do  not  consider  casual ;  but  they  say  that  the 
later  poet  imitated  Isaiah,  or  that  they  originated 
from  the  hand  of  a  uniformislng  editor,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  modelling  the  whole.  But 
there  cannot  be  shown  any  motive  for  such  inter- 
ference ;  and  we  find  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
\he  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  a  sup- 
position cuts  away  the  linguistic  ground  from 
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under  the  feet  of  higher  criticism,  and  deprives  11 
of  all  power  of  demonstration.  In  this  manne; 
every  linguistic  phenomenon  may  easily  be  re- 
moved, when  it  is  contrary  to  preconceived  opi- 
nions. But  everything  in  Isaiali  appears  so 
natural,  bears  so  much  the  impress  of  originality, 
is  so  free  from  every  vestige  of  patcli-work,  that  no 
one  can  conscientiously  maintain  this  hypotliesis. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  other  conjecture 
of  our  opponents.  If  we  had  before  us  a  prophet 
strongly  leaning,  like  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah, 
upon  preceding  prophets,  that  conjecture  might 
be  deerned  admissible,  in  case  there  were  other 
arguments  affording  a  probability  for  denying 
that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  these  portions — a 
supposition  which  can  here  have  no  place.  But 
here  we  have  a  prophet  whose  independence  and 
originality  are  acknowledged  even  by  our  op- 
ponents. In  him  we  cannot  think  of  imitation, 
especially  if  we  consider  his  peculiarities  in 
connection  with  the  other  peculiar  character- 
istics of  Isaiah,  and  of  what  has  been  said  to 
belong  to  a  pseudo-Isaiah ;  we  refer  here  to  the 
above-mentioned  works  of  Moelle  and  of  Kleinert 
(p.  231,  sq.).  In  both  portions  of  Isaiah  there 
occur  a  number  of  words  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  other  places ;  also  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  word  in  the  parallel  members 
of  a  verse.  This  repetition  very  seldom  occurs 
in  other  writers  (compare  the  examples  collected 
by  Kleinert,  p.  239).  Other  writers  usually 
employ  synonymes  in  the  parallel  members  of 
verses.  It  further  belongs  to  the  characteristics 
of  Isaiah  to  employ  words  in  extraordinary  ac- 
ceptations ;  for  instance,  V^T  is  used  contemptu- 
ously for  brood;  DlN,  for  rabble ;  U~\V,  for  a 
shoot.  Isaiah  also  employs  extraordinary  con- 
structions, and  has  the  peculiar  custom  of  ex- 
plaining his  figurative  expressions  by  directly 
subjoining  the  prosaical  equivalent.  This  custom 
has  induced  many  interpreters  to  suppose  that 
explanatory  glosses  have  been  inserted  in  Isaiah. 
Another  peculiarity  of  Isaiah  is  that  he  inter- 
sperses his  prophetic  orations  with  hymns ;  that 
he  seldom  relates  visions,  strictly  so-called,  and 
seldom  performs  symbolic  actions ;  and  that  he 
employs  figurative  expressions  quite  peculiar  to 
himself,  as,  for  example,  pasted-up  eyes,  for  spiri- 
tual darkness  ;  mornmg-red,  for  approaching  hap- 
piness ;  the  remnant  of  olive-trees,  vineyards,  and 
orchards,  for  the  remnant  of  the  people  which  have 
been  spared  during  the  judgments  of  God ;  re- 
jected tendrils  or  branches,  for  enemies  which 
have  been  slain. 

In  addition  to  this  we  find  an  almost  verbal 
harmony  between  entire  passages ;  for  instance, 
the  Messianic  description  commencing  xi.  6, 
compared  with  Ixv.  25. 

IV.  The  origin  of  the  present  Collection,  and 
its  arrangement. — No  definite  account  respecting 
the  method  pursued  in  collecting  into  books  the 
utterances  of  the  Prophets  has  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Concerning  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  rest,  these 
accounts  are  wanting.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  he  collected  his  prophecies  himself.  But 
we  have  no  decisive  argument  against  this  opinion. 
The  argument  of  Kleinert,  in  liis  above-mentioned 
work  (p.  112),  is  of  slight  importance.  He  says, 
If  Isaiah  himself  had  collected  his  prophecies, 
there  would  not  be  wanting  some  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  existing  book.     To  this  we 
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reply,  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  with 
any  degree  of  probability  that  a  single  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  has  been  lost,  the  preservation  of  Vi'hich 
would  have  been  of  importance  to  posterity,  and 
which  Isaiah  himself  would  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  preserve.  Kleinert  appeals  to  the  fact, 
that  there  is  no  prophecy  in  our  collection  which 
can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  days  of 
Jotham  ;  and  he  thinks  it  incredible  that  the  pro- 
phet, soon  after  having  been  consecrated  to  his 
office,  should  have  passed  full  sixteen  years  with- 
out any  revelation  froim  God.  Tliis,  certainly,  is 
unlikely ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
during  this  time  he  uttered  no  prophecy  which  he 
thought  2)roper  to  preserve.  Nay,  it  appears  very 
probable,  if  we  compare  the  rather  general  cha- 
racter of  chapters  i.-v.,  the  contents  of  which 
would  apply  to  the  days  of  Jotham  also,  since 
during  his  reign  no  considerable  changes  took 
place ;  consequently  the  prophetic  utterances 
moved  in  the  same  sphere  with  those  preserved  to 
us  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Hence  it  was  na- 
tural that  Isaiah  should  confine  himself  to  the 
communication  of  some  important  prophetic  ad- 
dresses, which  might  as  well  represent  the  days 
of  Jotham  as  those  of  the  preceding  reign.  We 
must  not  too  closely  identify  the  utterances  of  the 
prophets  with  their  writings.  Many  prophets  have 
spoken  much  and  written  nothing.  The  minor 
prophets  were  generally  content  to  write  down  the 
quintessence  alone  of  their  numerous  utterances. 
Jeremiah  likewise,  of  his  numerous  addresses  under 
Josiah,  gives  us  only  what  was  most  essential. 

The  critics  who  suppose  that  the  present  book 
of  Isaiah  was  collected  a  considerable  time  after 
the  death  of  the  prophet,  and  perhaps  after  the 
exile,  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  assertion  that 
the  historical  section  in  the  26th  and  following 
chapters  was  transcribed  from  2  Kings  xviii.-xx. 
This  supposition,  however,  is  perfectly  unfounded. 

According  to  Ewald  (p.  39),  the  hand  of  a  later 
compiler  betrays  itself  in  the  headings.  Ewald 
has  not,  however,  adduced  any  argument  suflB- 
cient  to  prove  that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of 
these  headings,  the  enigmatic  character  of  which 
seems  more  to  befit  the  author  himself  than  a 
compiler.  The  only  semblance  of  an  argument 
is  that  the  heading  '  Oracle  (better  translated 
burden)  concerning  Damascus '  (xvii.  1),  does  not 
agree  with  the  prophecy  that  follows,  which  refers 
ratlier  to  Samaria.  But  we  should  consider  that 
the  headings  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
are  always  expressed  as  concisely  as  possible,  and 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  usual  brevity 
more  fully  to  describe  the  subject  of  this  prophecy. 
We  should  further  consider  that  this  prophecy  re- 
fers to  the  connection  of  Damascus  with  Samaria, 
in  which  alliance  Damascus  was,  according  to 
chap,  vii.,  the  prevailing  power,  with  which 
Ephraim  stood  and  fell.  If  all  this  is  taken  into 
account,  the  above  heading  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  prophecy.  According  to  the  Talmudists, 
the  book  of  Isaiah  was  collected  by  the  men  of 
Hezekiali.  But  this  assertion  rests  merely  upon 
Prov.  XXV.  1,  where  the  men  of  Hezekiah  are  said 
to  have  compiled  the  Proverbs.  The  Talmudists 
do  not  sutBciently  distinguish  between  what  might 
be  and  what  is.  They  habitually  state  bare  possi- 
bilities as  historical  facts. 

To  us  it  seems  impossible  that  Isaiah  left  it 
to  others  to  collect  his  prophecies  into  a  volume, 
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because  we  know  that  he  was  the  author  of  histo- 
rical works ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man 
accustomed  to  literary  occupation  would  have 
left  to  others  to  do  what  he  could  do  much  better 
himself, 

Hitzig  has  of  late  recognised  Isaiah  as  the  col- 
lector and  arranger  of  his  own  propliecies.  But 
he  supposes  that  a  number  of  pieces  were  inserted 
at  a  later  period.  The  chronological  arrangement 
of  these  projihecies  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  Isaiah  himself  formed  them 
into  a  volume.  There  is  no  deviation  from  this 
arrangement,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  pro- 
phecies of  similar  contents  are  placed  togetlier ; 
but  there  is  no  interruption  which  might  appear 
attributable  to  either  accident  or  ignorance.  There 
is  not  a  single  piece  in  this  collection  which  can 
satisfactorily  be  shown  to  belong  to  another  place. 
All  the  portions,  the  date  of  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained either  by  external  or  internal  reasons,  stand 
in  the  right  place.  This  is  generally  granted  with 
respect  to  the  first  twelve  chapters,  although  many 
persons  erroneously  maintain  that  ch.  vi.  should 
stand  at  the  beginning. 

Chaps,  i.-v.  belong  to  the  later  years  of  Uzziah  ; 
chap.  vi.  to  the  year  of  his  death.  What  follows 
next,  uj)  to  chap.  x.  4,  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  Chaps,  x.-xii.  is  the  first  portion  apper- 
taining to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Then  follows 
a  series  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  in 
which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many,  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  has  been  departed  from,  and, 
instead  of  it,  an  arrangement  according  to  con- 
tents has  been  adopted.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  predictions  against  foreign  nations  are  also  in 
their  right  chronological  place.  They  all  iDelong 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  are  placed  together 
because,  according  to  their  dates,  they  belong  to  the 
same  period.  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  more  and  more  resembled  a 
threatening  tempest.  That  the  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations  belong  to  this  period  is  indicated  by 
the  home-prophecy  in  ch.  xxii.,  which  stands  among 
the  foreign  prophecies.  The  assertion  that  the  first 
twelve  chapters  are  a  collection  of  home-pro- 
phecies is  likewise  refuted  by  the  fact  that  there 
occur  in  these  chapters  two  foreign  prophecies. 
The  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah  was  more  fully  un- 
folded in  sight  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  under  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  Isaiah,  in  a  series  of  visions, 
describes  what  Assyria  would  do,  as  a  chastising  rod 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  what  the  successors  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldees,  would  perform,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  God,  in  order  to  realise  divine 
justice  on  earth,  as  well  among  Israel  as  among  the 
heathen.  The  prophet  shows  that  mercy  is  hidden 
behind  the  clouds  of  wrath.  There  is  no  argument 
to  prove  that  the  great  prophetic  picture  in  chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii.  was  not  depicted  under  Hezekiah. 
Chaps,  xxviii.-xxxiii.  manifestly  belong  to  the 
same  reign,  but  somewhat  later  than  the  time  in 
vvhich  chaps,  x.,  xi.,  and  xii.  were  written.  They 
were  composed  about  the  time  when  the  result  of 
the  war  against  the  Assyrians  was  decided.  With 
the  termination  of  this  war  terminated  also  the 
public  life  of  Isaiah,  who  added  an  historical 
section  in  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  right  understanding  of  the  propheciei 
uttered  by  him  during  the  most  fertile  period  of  his 
prophetic  ministry.     Then  follows  the  conclusion 
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of  his  work  on  earth.  The  second  part,  which 
contains  his  prophetic  legacy,  is  addressed  to  the 
small  congregation  of  the  faithful  strictly  so 
called.  This  part  is  analogous  to  the  last 
•peeches  of  Moses  in  the  fields  of  Moab,  and  to 
the  last  speeches  of  Christ  in  the  circle  of  his 
disciples,  related  by  John.  Thus  we  have  every- 
where order,  and  such  an  order  as  could  scarcely 
aave  proceeded  from  any  one  but  the  author. 

V.  Contents,  Character,  and  Authority  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah. — It  was  not  the  vocation  of  the 
prophets  to  change  anything  in  the  religious  con- 
stitution of  Moses,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
divine  authority  ;  and  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  substitute  anything  new  in  its  place.  They 
had  only  to  point  out  the  new  covenant  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Redeemer,  and  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  reception  of  it.  They 
themselves  in  all  their  doings  were  subject  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  They  were  destined  to  be  extra- 
ordinary ambassadors  of  God,  whose  reign  in  Is- 
rael was  not  a  mere  name,  not  a  mere  shadow  of 
earthly  royalty,  but  rather  its  substance  and 
essence.  They  were  to  maintain  the  government 
of  God,  by  punishing  all,  both  high  and  low,  who 
manifested  contempt  of  the  Lawgiver  by  ofi'ending 
against  his  laws.  It  was  especially  their  vocation  to 
counteract  the  very  ancient  delusion,  according  to 
which  an  external  observance  of  rites  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  satisfy  God.  This  opinion  is  contrary 
to  many  passages  of  the  law  itself,  which  admonish 
men  to  circumcise  the  heart,  and  describe  the  sum 
of  the  entire  law  to  consist  in  loving  God  with  the 
vhole  heart ;  which  make  salvation  to  depend 
upon  being  internally  turned  towards  &od,  and 
which  condemn  not  only  the  evil  deed,  but  also 
the  wicked  desire.  The  law  had,  however,  at  the 
first  assumed  a  form  corresponding  to  the  wants 
of  the  Israelites,  and  in  accordance  with  the  sym- 
bolical spirit  of  antiquity.  But  when  this  form, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  living  organ  of  the 
Spirit,  was  changed  into  a  corpse  by  those  who 
were  themselves  spiritually  dead,  it  offered  a  point 
of  coalescence  for  the  error  of  those  who  contented 
themselves  with  external  observances. 

The  prophets  had  also  to  oppote  the  delusion  of 
those  who  looked  upon  the  election  of  the  people 
of  God  as  a  preservative  against  the  divine  judg- 
ments ;  who  supposed  that  their  descent  from  the 
patriarchs,  with  whom  God  had  made  a  covenanti 
was  an  equivalent  for  the  sanctification  which 
they  wanted.  Even  Moses  had  strongly  opposed 
this  delusion  ;  for  instance,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut. 
xxxii.  David  also,  in  the  Psalms,  as  in  xv.  and 
xxiv.,  endeavours  to  coimteract  this  error,  which 
again  and  again  sprang  up.  It  was  the  vocation 
of  the  prophets  to  insist  upon  genuine  piety,  and  to 
show  that  a  true  attachment  to  the  Lord  necessarily 
manifests  itself  by  obedience  to  his  precepts  ;  that 
this  obedience  would  lead  to  happiness,  and  dis- 
obedience to  misfortune  and  distress.  The  pro- 
phets were  appointed  to  comfort  the  faint-hearted, 
by  announcing  to  them  the  succour  of  God,  and 
to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the  faithful,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  fidelity.  They  were  commissioned 
to  invite  the  rebellious  to  return,  by  pointing  out 
to  them  future  salvation,  and  by  teaching  them 
that  without  conversion  they  could  not  be  par- 
takers of  salvation  ;  and  in  order  that  their  admo- 
nitions and  rebukes,  their  consolations  and  awaken- 
ings, might  gain  more  attention,  it  was  granted 
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to  them  to  behold  futurity,  and  to  foresee  the 
blessings  and  judgments  which  would  ultimately 
find  their  full  accomplishment  in  the  days  ot 
Messiah.  The  Hebrew  appellation  nebiim  is  by 
far  more  expressive  than  the  Greek  it/jo^Wjtt/j, 
which  denotes  only  a  part  of  their  office,  and 
which  has  given  rise  to  many  misunderstandings. 
The  word  K''3J  (from  the  root  N3i,  which  occurs  in 
Arabic  in  tlie  signification  of  to  inform,  to  explain, 
to  speak)  means,  according  to  the  usual  significa- 
tion of  the  form  ?^0p»  a  person  into  whom  God 
has  spoken  ;  that  is,  a  person  who  communicates 
to  the  people  what  God  has  given  to  him.  The 
Hebrew  word  indicates  divine  insmration.  What 
is  most  essential  in  the  prophets  is  th»ir  speaking 
eV  irveifxari ;  consequently  they  wes*  as  much 
in  tneir  vocation  when  they  rebuked  and  admo- 
nished  as  when  they  predicted  future  events.  The 
correctness  of  our  explanation  may  be  seen  in  the 
definition  contained  in  Deut.  xviii.  18,  where 
the  Lord  says,  '  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet 
from  among  their  bretnren  like  unto  thee,  and  will 
put  my  words  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.' 

The  prophet  here  mentioned  is  an  ideal  person. 
It  is  prophetism  itself  personified.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic mark  that  God  gives  his  word  into  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet,  by  means  of  which  he  is 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  priest,  who  is  like- 
wise a  bearer  of  the  word  of  God.  The  prophet  is 
at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  the  priest, 
who  receives  the  word  of  God  from  the  Scriptures, 
while  the  prophet  receives  it  without  an  inter- 
vening medium.  The  internal  communications 
of  God  to  the  prophets  are  given  to  them  only  as 
being  messengers  to  his  people.  By  this  circum. 
stance  the  prophets  are  distinguished  from  mysticr 
and  theosophers,  who  lay  claim  to  divine  commu- 
nications especially  for  themselves.  Prophetisw 
has  an  entirely  practical  and  truly  ecclesiastical 
character,  remote  from  all  idle  contemplativeness, 
all  fantastic  trances,  and  all  anchoretism. 

In  this  description  of  the  prophetical  calling 
there  is  also  contained  a  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  He  refers  expressly 
in  many  places  to  the  basis  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant, that  is,  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  instance, 
in  viii.  16,  20,  and  xxx.  9,  10.  In  many  othei 
passages  his  utterance  rests  on  the  same  basis, 
although  he  does  not  expressly  state  it.  All  his 
utterances  are  interwoven  with  references  to  the 
law.  It  is  of  importance  to  examine  at  least  one 
chapter  closely,  in  order  to  understand  how  pro- 
phecies are  related  to  the  law.  Let  us  take  a» 
an  example  the  first.  The  beginning  '  Hear, 
O  heavens,  and  give  eir  O  earth,'  is  tak^n  from 
Deut.  xxxii.  Thus  die  prophet  points  out  thai 
his  prophecies  are  a  commentary  iqjon  tlie  Mu^na 
Charta  of  prophetism  contained  in  the  bookp  of 
Moses.  During  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
state  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  luxury  and  im- 
morality had  sprimg  up.  The  impiety  of  Ahaz 
had  exercised  the  worst  influence  upon  the  whols 
people.  Great  part  of  the  nation  had  forsaken 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  embraced  gross 
idolatry ;  and  a  great  number  of  those  who  wor- 
shipped God  externally  had  forsaken  Him  in 
their  hearts.  The  divine  judgments  were  ap- 
proaching. The  rising  power  of  Assyria  was 
appointed  to  be  the  instrument  of  divine  justice. 
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Among  the  people  of  God  internal  demoralisation 
was  always  the  forerunner  of  outward  calamity. 
This  position  of  affairs  demanded  an  en.rgetic 
intervention  of  prophetism.  Without  prophetism 
the  iii\oy7i,  the  number  of  the  elect,  would  have 
been  constantly  decreasing,  and  even  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord,  if  prophetism  had  not  fur- 
nished their  interpretation,  would  have  been  mere 
facts,  which  would  have  missed  their  aim,  and, 
in  many  instances,  might  have  had  an  effect 
opposite  to  that  which  was  intended,  because 
punishment  which  is  not  recognised  to  be  punish- 
ment, necessarily  leads  away  from  God.  The  pro- 
phet attacks  the  distress  of  his  nation,  not  at  the 
surface,  but  at  the  root,  by  rebuking  the  prevail- 
ing corruption.  Pride  and  arrogance  appear  to 
him  to  be  the  chief  roots  of  all  sins. 

He  inculcates  again  and  again  not  to  rely  upon 
the  creature,  but  upon  the  Creator,  from  whom 
all  temporal  and  spiritual  help  proceeds ;  that  in 
order  to  attain  salvation,  we  should  despair  of  our 
own  and  all  human  power,  and  rely  upon  God. 
He  opposes  those  who  expected  help  through 
foreign  alliances  with  powerful  neighbouring  na- 
tions against  foreign  enemies  of  the  state. 

Th«  people  of  God  have  only  one  enemy,  and 
one  ally,  that  is,  God.  It  is  foolish  to  seek  for 
aid  on  earth  against  the  power  of  heaven,  and  to 
fear  man  if  God  is  our  friend.  The  panacea 
agaiiut  all  distress  and  danger  is  true  conversion. 
Tlie  politics  of  the  prophets  consist  only  in  point- 
ing out  this  remedy.  The  prophet  connects  with 
his  rebuke  and  with  his  admonition,  his  threaten- 
ings  of  divine  judgment  upon  the  stiff-necked. 
These  judgments  are  to  be  executed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Syrians,  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  by  the  great  final 
separation  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  The  idea 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  these  threatenings,  is  pro- 
nounced even  in  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  x.  3), 
'  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me, 
and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified ;'  and 
also  in  the  words  of  Amos  (iii,  2),  '  You  only 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth ; 
therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.' 
That  is,  if  the  people  do  not  voluntarily  glorify 
God,  He  glorifies  Himself  against  them.  Partly 
in  order  to  recal  the  rebellious  to  obedience, 
partly  to  comfort  the  faithful,  the  prophet  opens  a 
l)rospect  of  those  blessings  which  the  faithful  por- 
tion of  the  covenant-people  shall  inherit.  In 
almost  all  prophetic  utterances,  we  find  in  regular 
succession  three  elements — rebuke,  threatening, 
and  promise.  The  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  powerful  neighbouring  states,  partly 
belong,  as  we  have  shown,  to  the  promises,  be- 
cause they  are  intended  to  prevent  despair,  which, 
as  well  as  false  security,  is  a  most  dangerous 
hindrance  to  conversion. 

In  the  direct  promises  of  deliverance  the  pur- 
pose to  comfort  is  still  more  evident.  This  de- 
liverance refers  either  to  burdens  which  pressed 
upon  the  people  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  or  to 
burdens  to  come,  which  were  already  announced 
by  the  prophet ;  such,  for  instance,  were  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Syrians,  the  Assyrians,  and  finally, 
of  the  Ghaldaeans. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Messiah  is  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  consolation  among  the  pro- 
phets.    In  Isaiah  this  consolation  is  ao  clear  that 
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some  fathers  of  the  church  were  inclined  to  style 
him  rather  evangelist  than  prophet.  Ewald 
pointedly  describes  (p.  169)  the  human  basis  of 
Messianic  expectations  in  general,  and  of  those  of 
Isaiah  in  particular : — '  He  who  experienced  in  his 
own  royal  soul  what  infinite  power  covild  be 
granted  to  an  individual  spirit  in  order  to  influ- 
ence and  animate  many,  he  who  daily  observed 
in  Jerusalem  the  external  vestiges  of  a  spirit 
like  that  of  David,  could  not  imagine  that  the 
future  new  congregation  of  the  Lord  should  ori- 
ginate from  a  mind  belonging  to  another  race 
than  that  of  David,  and  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained and  supported  by  any  other  ruler  than  a 
divine  ruler.  Indeed  every  spiritual  revival  must 
proceed  from  the  clearness  and  firmness  of  an  ele- 
vated mind  ;  and  this  especially  applies  to  that 
most  sublime  revival  for  which  ancient  Israel 
longed  and  strove.  This  longing  attained  to 
clearnes.s,  and  was  preserved  from  losing  itself  in 
indefiniteness,  by  the  certainty  that  such  an  ele- 
vated mind  was  to  be  expected.' 

Isaiah,  however,  was  not  the  first  who  attained 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  Messiah. 
Isaiah's  vocation  was  to  render  the  knowledge  of 
this  personality  clearer  and  more  definite,  and 
to  render  it  more  efficacious  upon  the  souls  of  the 
elect  by  giving  it  a  greater  individuality.  The 
person  of  the  Redeemer  is  mentioned  even  in  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  (the  tranquilliser)  come;  and  unto  Him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be '  (i.  e.  Him 
shall  the  tiaiions  obey).  The  personality  of 
Messiah  occurs  also  in  several  psalms  which  were 
written  before  the  times  of  Isaiah;  for  instance,  in 
the  2nd  and  110th,  by  David;  in  the  45th,  by 
the  sons  of  Korah ;  in  the  72nd,  by  Solomon. 
Isaiah  has  especially  developed  the  perception  of 
the  prophetic  and  the  priestly  oiiice  of  the  Re- 
deemer, while  in  the  earlier  annunciations  of  the 
Messiah  the  royal  office  is  more  prominent ;  al- 
though in  Psalm  ex.  the  priestly  office  also  is 
pointed  out.  Of  the  two  states  of  Christ,  Isaiah 
has  expressly  described  that  of  the  exinanition  of 
the  suffering  Christ,  while,  before  him,  his  state  of 
glory  was  made  more  prominent.  In  the  Psalms 
the  inseparable  connection  between  justice  and 
suffering,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering 
Messiah  necessarily  results,  is  not  exjjiessly  ap- 
plied to  the  Messiah.  We  must  not  say  that 
Isaiah  first  perceived  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
suffer,  but  we  must  grant  that  this  knowledge  was 
in  him  more  vivid  than  in  any  earlier  writer ;  and 
that  this  knowledge  was  first  shown  by  Isaiah  to 
be  an  integral  portion  of  Old  Testament  doctrine. 

The  following  are  the  outlines  of  Messianic 
prophecies  in  the  book  of  Isaiah : — A  scion  of 
David,  springing  from  his  family,  after  it  has 
fallen  into  a  very  low  estate,  but  being  also 
of  divine  nature,  shall,  at  first  in  lowliness, 
but  as  a  prophet  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
proclaim  the  divine  doctrine,  develope  the  law 
in  truth,  and  render  it  the  animating  principle 
of  national  life ;  he  shall,  as  high  priest,  by  his 
vicarious  suffering  and  his  death,  remove  the 
guilt  of  his  nation,  and  that  of  other  nations, 
and  finally  rule  as  a  mighty  king,  not  only  over 
the  covenant-people,  but  over  all  nations  of  the 
earth  who  will  subject  themselves  to  his  peaceful 
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•ceptre,  not  by  violent  compulsion,  but  indnceJ 
by  love  and  gratitude.  He  will  make  botti  the 
moral  and  the  physical  consequences  of  sin  to 
cease ;  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  all  enmity,  hatred, 
and  destruction  shall  be  removed  even  from  the 
brute  creation.  This  istlie  survey  of  tlie  Messianic 
preaching  by  Isaiah,  of  which  he  constantly 
renders  prominent  those  portions  which  were  most 
calculated  to  impress  the  people  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances.  The  first  part  of  Isaiah 
is  directed  to  the  whole  people,  consequently  tlie 
glory  of  the  Messiah  is  here  dwelt  upon.  The 
fear  lest  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  power  of  heatlien  nations,  is  re- 
moved by  pointing  out  the  glorious  king  to  come, 
who  would  elevate  the  now  despised  and  a]jpa- 
rentiy  mean  kingdom  of  God  above  all  the  king- 
doms of  this  world.  In  the  second  part,  which  is 
more  particularly  addressed  to  tlie  iK\oyri,  the 
elect,  than  to  the  whole  nation,  the  prophet  ex- 
hibits the  Messiah  more  as  a  divine  teacher  and 
high-priest.  The  prophet  here  preaches  righteous- 
ness through  the  blood  of  the  servant  of  God,  who 
will  support  the  weakness  of  sinners  and  take 
upon  Himself  their  sorrows. 

We  may  show,  by  an  example  in  chap.  xix.  18- 
25,  that  the  views  of  futurity  which  were  granted 
to  Isaiah  were  great  and  comprehensive,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  raised  him  above  all  narrow- 
minded  nationality.  It  is  there  stated  that  a  time 
should  come  when  all  the  heathen,  subdued  by  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  should  be  converted  to  him, 
and  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  Israel,  with 
equal  laws,  would  equally  partake  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  form  a  brotherly  alliance  for  his  wor- 
ship. Not  the  whole  mass  of  Israel  is  destined, 
according  to  Isaiah,  to  future  salvation,  but  only 
the  small  number  of  the  converted.  This  truth 
he  enounces  most  definitely  in  the  sketch  of  his 
prophecies  contained  in  chapter  vi. 

Isaiah  describes  with  equal  vivacity  the  divine 
justice  which  punishes  the  sins  of  the  nation  with 
inexorable  severity.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  is  the  key-note  of  his  prophe- 
cies. He  describes  also  the  divine  mercy  and  co- 
venant-fidelity, by  which  there  is  always  preserved 
a  remnant  among  the  people  :  to  them  punish- 
ment itself  is  a  means  of  salvation,  so  that  life 
everywhere  proceeds  from  death,  and  the  congre- 
gation itself  is  led  to  full  victory  and  glory. 

Isaiah  saw  the  moral  and  religious  degradation 
of  his  people,  and  also  its  external  distress,  both 
then  present  and  to  come  (chap.  vi.).  But  this 
did  not  break  bis  courage ;  he  confidently  ex- 
pected a  better  futurity,  and  raised  bimself  in  God 
above  all  that  is  visible.  Isaiah  is  not  afraid  when 
the  whole  nation  and  its  king  tremble.  Of  this 
we  see  a  remarkable  instance  in  chapter  vii.,  and 
another  in  tlie  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  under 
Hezekiah,  during  which  the  courage  of  his  faith 
rendered  him  the  saviour  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  originator  of  that  great  religious  revival 
which  followed  the  preservation  of  the  state.  The 
faith  of  the  king  and  of  the  people  was  roused  by 
that  of  Isaiah. 

Isaiah  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  pro- 
phets, as  well  in  the  contents  and  spirit  of  his 
predictions,  as  also  in  their  form  and  style.  Sim- 
plicity, clearness,  sublimity,  and  freshness,  are 
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the  never-failing  characters  of  bia  propheciei 
Even  Eichliorn  mentions,  among  the  first  merits 
of  Isaiah,  the  concinnity  of  his  expressions,  the 
beautiful  outline  of  his  images,  and  the  fine  exe- 
cution of  his  speeches.  In  reference  to  richness 
of  imagery  he  stands  between  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  Symbolic  actions,  which  frequently 
occur  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  seldom  occur  in 
Isaiali.  The  same  is  the  case  with  visions,  strictly 
so  called,  of  which  there  is  only  one,  namely, 
that  in  chapter  vi.;  and  even  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  simplicity  and  clearness  above  that  of  the 
later  prophets.  But  one  characteristic  of  Isaiah 
is,  that  he  likes  to  give  signs — that  is,  a  fact  then 
present,  or  near  at  hand — as  a  pledge  for  the  more 
distant  futurity ;  and  that  he  thus  supports  the 
feebleness  of  man  (comp.  vii.  20  ;  xxxvii.  30 ; 
xxxviii.  7,  sqq.).  Tlie  instances  in  chapters  vii. 
and  xxxviii.  show  how  much  he  was  convinced 
of  his  vocation,  and  in  what  intimacy  he  lived 
with  the  Lord,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he 
could  efTect  what  he  ofl'ers  to  do  in  the  one 
passage,  and  what  he  grants  in  the  other.  The 
spiritual  riches  of  the  prophet  are  seen  in  the  va.- 
riety  of  his  style,  which  always  befits  the  subject. 
When  he  rebukes  and  threatens,  it  is  like  a  storm, 
and,  when  he  comforts,  his  language  is  as  tender 
and  mild  as  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  of  a 
mother  comforting  her  son.  With  regard  to  style, 
Isaiah  is  comprehensive,  and  the  other  prophets 
divide  his  riches. 

Isaiah  enjoyed  an  authority  proportionate  to 
his  gifts.  We  learn  from  history  how  great  this 
authority  was  during  his  life,  especially  under 
th^  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Several  of  his  most  defi- 
nite prophecies  were  fulfilled  while  he  was  yet 
alive ;  for  instance,  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Israel ;  the  invasion  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  divine  deliverance  from  it; 
the  prolongation  of  life  granted  to  Hezekiah  ;  and 
several  predictions  against  foreign  nations.  Isaiah 
is  honourably  mentioned  in  the  historical  books. 
The  later  prophets,  especially  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  clearly  prove  that  his  book  was  dili- 
gently read,  and  that  his  prophecies  were  atten- 
tively studied. 

The  authority  of  the  prophet  greatly  increased 
after  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  by  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  the  covenant-people.  Even  Cyrus 
(according  to  the  above-mentioned  account  in  Jo- 
sephus,  Antiq.  xi.  1.  §  I,  2)  was  induced  to  set  the 
Jews  at  liberty  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  concern- 
ing himself.  This  prediction  of  Isaiah  made  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  him  that  he  probably  took 
from  it  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known 
in  history.  Jesus  Sirach  (xlviii.  22-25)  bestows 
splendid  praise  upon  Isaiah,  and  both  Philo  and 
Josephus  speak  of  him  with  great  veneration.  He 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  authority  after  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament  had  proved  the  most 
important  part  of  his  prophecies,  namely,  the  Mes- 
sianic, to  be  divine.  Christ  and  the  apostles  quote 
no  prophecies  so  frequently  as  those  of  Isaiah,  iu 
order  to  prove  that  He  who  had  appeared  was  one 
and  the  same  with  Him  who  had  been  promised. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  abound  in  praises  of 
Isaiah.— E.  W.  H. 

ISHBI,  or  ISHBI-BENOB.    [Giants.] 


ISH-BOSHETH. 

ISH-BOSHETH  (riK'h  B'^N,  man  of  shame; 
Sept.  'UfiotrOi),  a.  son  of  king  Saul,  and  the  only 
one  who  survived  him.     In  1  Chron.  viii.  33,  and 

ix.  39,  this  name  is  given  as  ?y3K'K  Eshbaal. 
Baal  was  the  name  of  an  idol,  accounted  abomi- 
nable by  the  Hebrews,  and  which  scrupulous  per- 
sons avoided  pronouncing,  using  the  word  bosheth, 
*  shame  '  or  '  vanity,'  instead.    This  explains  why 
the  name  Eshbaal  is  substituted  for  Ish-boslieth^ 
Jerubbaal  for  Jerubbesheth  (comp.  Judg.  viii.  35 
with  2  Sam.  xi.  21),  and  Merib-baal  for  Mephi- 
bosheth  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  4  with  1  Chron.  viii.  34 
and  ix.  40).     Ish-bosheth  was  not  present  in  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Gilboa,  in  which  his  father  and 
brothers  perished;  and,  too  feeble  of  himself  to 
seize  tlie  sceptre  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  Saul,  he  owed  the  crown  entirely  to  bis  uncle 
Abner,  who  conducted  him  to  Mahanaim,  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  where  he  was   recognised  as 
king  by  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes.      He  reigned 
seven,    or,  as  some  will  have  it,  two  years — if  a 
])ower  so  uncertain  as  his  can  be  called  a  reign. 
Even  the  semblance  of  authority  which  he  pos- 
sessed he  owed  to  the  will  and  influence  of  Ab- 
ner, who  himself  kept  the  real  substance  in  his 
own  liands.   A  sharp  quarrel  between  them  led  at 
last  to  the  ruin  of  Ish-bosheth.     Although  accus- 
tomed to  tremble  before  Abner,   even  his  meek 
temper  was  roused  to  resentment  by  the  disco- 
very that  Abner  had  invaded  the  haram  of  fcis 
late  father  Saul,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
sacred  under  his  care  as  a  son  and  a  kins'.     By 
this  act  Abner  exposed  the  king  to  puWic  con- 
tempt ;  if  it  did  not  indeed  leave  himse?f  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  intending  to  advance  a  claim  to 
the  crown  on  his  own  behalf.     Abi-er  highly  re- 
sented the  rebuke  of  Ish-bosheth,  and  from  that  time 
contemplated   uniting   all   the  tribes  under  the 
sceptre  of  David.  Ish-boslieth,  however,  reverted  to 
his  ordinary  timidity  of  chara^iter.    At  the  first  de- 
mand of  David,  he  restored  tJ  him  his  sister  Michal, 
who  had  been  given  in  piairiage  to  the  son  of  Jesse 
by  Saul,  and  had  aft<'rwards  been  taken  from  him 
and  bestowed  upon  another.    It  is,  perhaps,  right 
to  attribute  this  aft  to  his  weakness ;  although,  as 
David  allows  that  he  was  a  righteous  man,  it  may 
have  been  owicg  to  his  sense  of  justice.     On  the 
death  jf  Abner  Ish-bosheth  lost  all  heart   and 
hojje,  and  perished  miserably,  being  murdered  in 
bis  ovtu  palace,  while  he  took  his  mid-day  sleep, 
by  rwr>  of  his  officers,  Baanah  and  Rechab.    They 
sped  with  his  head  to  David,  expecting  a  great 
lewird  for  their  deed  ;  but  the  monarch — as  both 
rigifit  feeling  and  good  policy  required — testified 
tlie  utmost   horror  and  concern.     He   slew  the 
murderers,  and  placed  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth 
witli  due  respect  in  the  sepulchre  of  Abner:  b.c. 
1048  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-11 -,  iii.  6-39;  iv.).     There 
is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  chronology  of  this 
reign.  In  2  Sam.  ii.  10  Ish-bosheth  is  said  to  have 
reigned  two  years ;  v.hich  some  understand  as  the 
whole   amount   of  his   reign.      And   as  David 
reigned  seven  and  a  half  years  over  Judah  before 
he  became  king  of  all  Israel  upon  the  death  of 
Ish-bosheth,  it  is  conceived  by  the  Jewish  chro- 
nologer  (Seder  Olam  Rabba,  p.  37),  as  well  as  by 
Kimchi  and  others,  that  there  was  a  vacancy  of 
five  years  in   the   throne  of  Israel.     It   is   not, 
ftowever,  agreed  by  those  who  entertain  this  opi- 
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nion,  whether  this  vacancy  took  place  before  oi 
after  the  reign  of  Ish-bosheth.  Some  think  it  waa 
before,  it  being  tjjen  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
he  or  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  should  be 
made  king ;  but  others  hold  that  after  his  death 
five  years  elapsed  before  David  was  generally 
recognised  as  king  of  all  Israel.  If  the  reign  of 
Ish-boslieth  be  limited  to  two  years,  the  latter  is 
doubtless  the  best  way  of  accounting  for  the  other 
five,  since  no  ground  of  delay  in  the  accession  of 
Ish-bosheth  is  suggested  in  Scripture  itself;  for  the 
claim  of  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
which  some  have  produced,  being  that  of  a 
lame  boy  five  years  old,  whose  father  never 
reigned,  against  a  king's  son  forty  years  of  age, 
would  have  been  deemed  of  little  weight  in 
Israel.  Besides,  our  notions  of  Abner  do  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  under  him  the  question 
of  the  succession  could  have  remained  five  years 
in  abeyance.  But  it  is  the  more  usual,  and 
perhaps  the  better  course,  to  settle  this  question 
by  supposing  that  the  reigns  of  David  over  Judah, 
and  of  Ish-bosheth  over  Israel,  were  nearly  con- 
temporaneous, and  that  the  two  years  are  men- 
tioned as  those  from  which  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  events — namely,  the  wars  be- 
tween the  house  of  Saul  and  that  of  David. 

I.  ISHMAEL  (^Nj;p^.\  God  hears,  Sept.; 
'l<r/xafi\),  Abraham's  eldest  son,  born  to  him  by 
Hagar ;  the  circumstances  of  whose  birth,  early 
history,  and  final  expulsion  from  his  father's  tents, 
are  related  in  the  articles  Abraham,  Hagar 
[See  also  Isaac,  Inheritance].  He  afterwards 
made  the  desert  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
his  abode,  and  by  attaching  himself  to,  and  ac- 
quiring influence  over,  the  native  tribes,  rose  to 
great  authority  and  influence.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  intention  of  his  mother 
to  have  returned  to  Egypt,  to  which  countjy 
she  belonged ;  but  this  being  prevented,  she 
was  content  to  obtain  for  her  son  wives  from 
thence.  Althougli  their  lots  were  cast  apart,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  serious  alienation  existed 
between  Ishmael  and  Isaac  ;  for  we  read  that  they 
both  joined  in  the  sepulchral  rites  of  their  father 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  9).  This  fact  has  not  been 
noticed  as  it  deserves.  It  is  full  of  suggestive 
matter.  As  funerals  in  the  East  take  place  almost 
immediately  after  death,  it  is  evident  that  Ish- 
mael must  have  been  called  from  the  desert  to 
the  deatli-bed  of  his  father ;  which  implies  that 
relations  of  kindness  and  respect  had  been  kept  up, 
although  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  narrative  pre- 
vents any  special  notice  of  this  circumstance. 
Ishmael  had,  probably,  long  before  received  an 
endowment  from  his  father's  property,  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  him  than  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  137 
years,  and  was  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  who  gave 
their  names  to  as  many  tribes  (Gen.  xvii.  20 ; 
xxvii.  9).  He  had  also  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  became  the  wife  of  Esau. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  article  Arabia,  that 
Ishmael  has  no  claim  to  the  honour,  which  ia 
usually  assigned  to  him,  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  Arabian  nation.  That  nation  existed  before 
he  was  born.  He  merely  joined  it,  and  adopted 
its  habits  of  life  and  character ;  and  the  tribet 
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which  sprung  fr*;Ti  liim  formed  eventually  an  returned,  and  treacherously  slew  tl>e  too-confidii!| 

important  section  of  tlie  trihes   of  which  it  was  Gedaliah,  who  had  been   made  gcjemor  of  th« 

composed.     The  celebrated  prophecy  which  de-  miserable  remnant  left  in  the  land  [Gedaliah]. 

scribes  the  habits  of  life  which  he,  and  in  him  Much  more  slaughter  followed  this,  and  Ishtnael, 

his   descendants,   would  follow,  is,  therefore,  to  with  many  people  of  consideration  as  captives, 

be  regarded  not  as  describing  habits  which  he  hastened  to  return  to  the  Ammonites.     But  he 

would    first   establish,   but   such  as    he  would  was  overtaken  near  the  pool  of  Gibeon  by  Joha- 

adopt.      The    description    is    contained   in   the  nan,  a  friend  of  Gedaliah,  and  was  compelled  to 

address  of  the   angel   to   Hagar,    when,    before  abandon  his  prey  and  escape  for  his  life,  with 

the  birth  of  Ishmael,  she  fled  from  the  tents  of  only  eight  attendants,  to  Baalis,  king  of  the  Am- 

Abraliam : — '  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  monites,  with  whom   he  appears  to  have  had  a 

shalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael  secret  understanding  in  these  transactions  :  B.C. 


(God  hears),  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thine 
affliction.  And  he  shall  be  a  wild  man  :  his 
hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him,  and  he  shall  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren'  (Gen.  xvi.  11, 
12).  This  means,  in  short,  that  he  and  his 
descendants  should  lead  the  life  of  the  Bedouins 
of  the  Arabian  deserts ;  and  how  graphically 
this  description  portrays  their  habits,  may  be 
seen  in  the  article  Arabia,  in  the  notes  on  these 
verses  in  the  '  Pictorial  Bible,'  and  in  the  works 
of  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  Lane,  &c. ;  and,  more 
particularly,  in  the  Arabian  romance  of  Aiitar, 
which  presents  the  most  perfect  picture  of  real 
Bedouin  manners  now  in  existence.  The  last 
clause,  '  He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren,'  is  pointedly  alluded  to  in  the  brief 
notice  of  his  death,  which  states  that  '  he  died 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren'  (Gen.  xxv.  18). 
Of  this  expression  various  explanations  have  been 
given,  but  the  plainest  is  the  most  probable: 
which  is,  that  Ishmael  and  the  tribes  springing 
from  him  should  always  be  located  near  the 
kindred  tribes  descended  from  Abraham.  And 
this  was  a  promise  of  benefit  in  that  age  of  mi- 
gration, when  Abraham  himself  had  come  from 


588  (Jer.  xli.). 

ISLE,  ISLAND  (»N ;  Sept.  yvaas,  Vulg. 
insula).  The  Hebrew  word  is  invariably  trans- 
lated, eitlier  by  the  former  or  by  the  latter  of  these 
English  words,  which,  having  the  same  meaning, 
will  be  considered  as  one.  It  occurs  in  the  three 
following  senses.  First,  that  of  dry  land  in  opposi- 
tion to  water ;  as  '  I  will  make  the  rivers  islands' 
(Isa.  xlii.  15).  In  Isa.  xx.  6,  the  Isle  of  Ashdod 
means  the  country,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
margin.  In  Isa.  xxiii.  >l,  6,  'the  isle'  means  the 
country  of  Tyre,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  7,  that  of 
Chittim  and  Elisha.  (See  also  Job  xxii.  30). 
Secondly;  it  is  used  both  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish, according  to  its  geographical  meaning,  for  a 
country  surrounded  by  water,  as  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4, 
'  the  isle  (margin)  of  Caphtor,'  which  is  probably 
»hat  of  Cyprus.  '  The  isles  of  the  sea  '  (Esth.  x. 
1)  are  evidently  put  in  opposition  to  '  the  land,' 
or  Cfcntinent.  In  Ps.  xcvii.  1,  'the  multitude  of 
the  is>s'  seem  distinguished  from  the  earth  or 
contineUs,  and  are  evidently  added  to  complete 
the  descrhjtion  of  the  whole  world.  Thirdly; 
the  word  is  used  by  the  Hebrews  to  designate  all 
those  countrins  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.  In 
Isa.  xi.  11,  after  an  enumeration  of  countries  lying 


and  by  the  isles  of  the  sea  they  understood  the 
places  to  which  they  sailed  by  sea,  paiticulariy 
all  Europe.'— J.  F.  D. 

ISRAEL    ("Pijfjf!;    Sept.   'Icrpo^jX) 
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beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  a  stranger  and  on  their  own  con^nent,  the  words,  '  and  the  island 

sojourner  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    1  here  was  thus,  of  the  sea,'  are  aided   in  order  to  comprehend 

in  fact,  a  relation  of  some  importance  between  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  beyonA.  the  ocean.     The   following 

this  promise  and  the  promise  of  the  heritage  of  are  additional  instancss  of  this  usage  of  the  word, 

Canaan   to   another   branch   of  Abraham  s   oil-  ^jji^j,  jg  ^f  very  frequen':  occurrence  (Isa.  xlii. 

spring.      It  had  seemingly  some  such  force  as  ^q  .  ijx.  18;  Ixvi.  19;  Jer,  xxv.  22;  Ezek.  xxvii. 

this— The   heritage   of  Canaan   is,  indeed,    des-  3^  ^5.  ggph,  ii.  11).     It  is  observed  by  Sir  I. 

tined  for  another  son  of  Abraham;  but  still  the  Newton  (on  Daniel,  p.  276),  '  By  the  earth  the 

lot  of  Ishmael,  and  of  those  that  sprmg  from  him,  j^^^  understood  the  great  continent  of  all  Asia 

shall  never  be  cast  far  apart  from   that  of  his  j^j,d  Africa,  to  which  they  had  a<-xess  by  land ; 

brethren.    This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circum 

stance,  that  the  Israelites  did,  in  fact,  occupy  the 
country  bordering  on  that  in  which  the  various 
tribes  descended  from  Abraham  or  Terah  had 
settled- the  Israelites,  Edomites,  Midianites,  Mo- 

abites.  Ammonites,  &c.     Most  interpreters  find  in  sacred  and  di-vinely  bestowed  name  of  the  pa- 

this  passage,  a  promise  that  the  descendants  of  triarch  Jacob,   and  is   explained  to   mean,  '  A 

Ishmael  should  never  be  subdued.     But  we  are  prince  with  God,'  from  TYW,  principatum  tmiait. 

unable  to  discover  this  in  the  text;  and,  more-  Winer  (J7e6.  Xextcon)  interprets  it  j9M^nafori)e», 

over,  such  has   not  been   the   fact,  whether  we  from   another   meaning  of  the  same  root.     Al- 

regard   the   Ishmaelites    apart   from    the    other  though,  as  applied  to  Jacob  personally,  it  is  an 

Arabians,  or  consider  the  promise  made  to  Ish-  honourable  or  poetical  appellation,  it  is  the  com- 

mael  as  applicable  to  the  whole  Arabian  family,  mon  jirose  name  of  his  descendants;  while,  on 

The  Arabian  tribes  are  in  a  state  of  subjection  at  the  contrary,  the  title  Jacob  is  given  to  them  only 

this  moment;  and  the  great  Wahabee  confederacy  in  poetry.     In  the  latter  division  of  Isaiah  (after 

among  them,  which  not  many  years  ago  filled  the  39th  chapter),  many  instances  occur  of  the 

Weslern   Asia  with   alarm,   is    now  no  longer  two  names  used   side  by  side,  to  subserve  the 

heard  of.  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  in  ch.  xl.  27 ; 

2.  ISHMAEL,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  of  xli.  8,  14,  20,21;  xlii.  24;  xliii.  1,  22,  28,  &c.; 

Judah,  who  found  refuge  among  the  Ammonites  so,  indeed,  in  xiv,  1.     The  modem  Jews,  at  least 

from  the  ruin   which  involved  his  family   and  in  the  East,  are  fond  of  being  named  Istaeli  in 

cation.      After  the  Chaldaeans  had  departed  he  preference  to  Yahudi,  as  more  honourable. 
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The  separation  of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  was  to  embrace  ten  of  the 
tribes,  and  be  distinctively  named  Israel,  had  its 
origin  in  the  early  power  and  ambition  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  Tiie  rivalry  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah  began  a  most  from  the  first  conquest  of  the 
land ;  nor  is  it  unsignificant,  that  as  Caleb  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  did  Joshua  to 
that  of  Ephraim.  From  the  very  beginning 
Judah  learned  to  act  by  itself;  but  the  central 
position  of  Ephraim,  with  its  fnaitful  and  ample 
soil,  and  the  long- continued  authority  of  Joshua, 
must  have  taught  most  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan to  look  up  to  Ephraim  as  their  head  ;  and  a 
still  more  important  superiority  was  conferred  on 
the  same  tribe  by  the  fixed  dwelling  of  the  ark  at 
Shiloh  for  so  many  generations  (Josh,  xviii.  &c.). 
Judah  could  boast  of  Hebron,  Macpelah,  Beth- 
lehem, names  of  traditional  sanctity ;  yet  so  could 
Ephraim  point  to  Shechem,  the  ancient  abode  of 
Jacob ;  and  while  Judah,  being  on  the  frontier, 
was  more  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  jwwerful 
Philistines,  Ephraim  had  to  fear  only  those 
Canaanites  from  within  who  were  not  subdued  or 
conciliated.  The  haughty  behaviour  of  the 
Ephraimites  towards  Gideon,  a  man  of  Manasseh 
(Judg.  viii.  1),  suflSciently  indicates  the  preten- 
sions they  made.  Still  fiercer  language  towards 
Jephthah  the  Gileadite  (Jud.  xii.  1)  was  retorted 
by  less  gentleness  than  Gideon  had  shown ;  and 
a  bloody  civil  war  was  the  result,  in  which  their 
pride  met  with  a  severe  punishment.  This  may 
in  part  explain  their  quiet  submission,  not  only 
to  the  priestly  rule  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  who  had 
their  centre  of  authority  at  Shiloh,  but  to  Samuel, 
whose  administration  issued  from  three  towns  of 
Benjamin.  Of  course  his  prophetical  character 
and  jjersonal  excellence  eminently  contributed  to 
this  result;  and  it  may  seem  that  Ephraim,  as 
well  as  all  Israel  besides,  became  habituated  to 
the  predominance  of  Benjamin,  so  tliat  no  serious 
resistance  was  made  to  the  supremacy  of  Saul. 
At  his  death  a  new  schism  took  place  through 
their  jealousy  of  Judah ;  yet,  in  a  few  years' 
time,  by  the  splendour  of  David's  victories,  and 
afterwards  by  Solomon's  peaceful  power,  a  per- 
manent national  union  might  seem  to  have  been 
effected.  But  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  Israel, 
excellent  as  they  were  for  preventing  permanent 
alienation  of  landed  property,  and  the  degradation 
of  tlie  Hebrew  poor  into  praedial  slaves,  neces- 
sarily impeded  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  tribes, 
by  discouraging  intermarriage,  and  hindering  the 
union  of  distant  estates  in  the  same  hands.  Hence, 
when  the  sway  of  Solomon  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
tyranny,  the  old  jealousies  of  the  tribes  revived, 
and  Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite  (1  Kings  xi.  26), 
being  suspected  of  treason,  fled  to  Shishak,  king 
of  Egypt.  The  death  of  Solomon  was  followed 
by  a  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes,  which  esta- 
blished the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah 
(b.c.  975). 

This  was  the  most  important  event  which  had 
befallen  the  Hebrew  nation  since  their  conquest 
of  Canaan.  The  chief  territory  and  population 
were  now  with  Jeroboam,  but  the  religious  sanc- 
tion, the  legitimate  descent,  lay  with  the  rival 
monarch.  From  the  political  danger  of  allowing 
the  ten  tribes  to  go  up  to  the  sanctuary  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  princes  of  Israel,  as  it  were  in  self- 
defence,  set  jp  a  ganctuary  of  their  own ;  and  the 
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intimacy  of  Jeroboam  with  tlie  king  of  Egypt 
may  have  determined  his  preference  for  the  form 
of  idolatry  (the  calves)  which  he  established  at 
Dan  and  Bethel.  In  whatever  else  his  successors 
differed,  they  one  and  all  agreed  in  upholding 
this  worship,  which,  once  established,  appeared 
essential  to  their  national  unity.  Nevertheless  it 
is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  worship  of 
Jehovah,  though  under  unlawful  and  degrading 
forms.  Worse  by  far  was  the  worship  of  Baal, 
which  came  in  under  one  monarch  only,  Ahab, 
and  was  destroyed  after  his  son  was  slain,  by 
Jehu.  A  secondary  result  of  the  revolution  was 
the  ejection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  their  lands 
aud  cities  in  Israel ;  at  least,  such  as  remained 
were  spiritually  degraded  by  the  compliances  re- 
quired, and  could  no  longer  offer  any  resistance 
to  the  kingly  power  by  aid  of  their  sacred  cha- 
racter. When  the  priestly  tribe  had  thus  lost 
independence,  it  lost  also  the  power  to  assist  the 
crown.  The  succession  of  Jeroboam's  family 
was  hallowed  by  no  religious  blessing;  and  when 
his  son  was  murdered,  no  Jehoiada  was  found  to 
rally  his  supporters  and  ultimately  avenge  his 
cause.  The  example  of  successful  usurpation 
was  so  often  followed  by  the  captains  of  the 
armies,  that  the  kings  in  Israel  present  to  us  an 
irregular  series  of  dynasties,  with  several  short 
and  tumultuous  reigns.  This  was  one  cause  of 
disorder  and  weakness  to  Israel,  and  hindered  it 
from  swallowing  up  Judah :  another  was  found 
in  the  relations  of  Israel  towards  foreign  powers, 
which  will  presently  be  dwelt  upon. 

We  must  first  attend  to  the  chronology;  in 
discussing  which  Israel  and  Judah  must  be  taken 
together.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  narrative  that 
the  years  of  reign  assigned  are  generally  only 
broken  years:  ttius  Nadab  is  said  to  have  come 
to  the  throne  in  the  second  and  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  third  year  of  Asa,  and  yet  to  have 
reigned  two  years  (I  Kings  xv.  25,  28);  conse- 
quently every  reign  is  liable  to  a  deduction  not 
exceeding  eleven  months.  Instances  will  also 
appear  in  which  reigns  are  wn^-rated  by  a  frac- 
tion of  a  year :  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
another  sort  of  phraseologj',  or  is  an  error  properly 
so  called.  Some  have  furtlier  maintained  (as  Mr. 
Greswell)  that  the  reigns  of  kings  were  counted, 
at  least  occasionally,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  year.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this:  sup- 
pose a  king  of  England  to  come  to  the  throne  in 
September,  an  event  which  happened  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  might  be  assigned  to  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  though  he  would  not  have  com- 
pleted even  a  single  year.  The  great  objections  to 
applying  this  principle  are,  1.  that  we  have  no  proof 
that  it  was  actually  used ;  2.  that  it  introduces 
great  vagueness,  since  we  do  not  once  know  at 
what  season  of  the  year  any  king  began  his  reign ; 
3.  that  it  solves  none  of  the  greater  difficulties  en- 
countered, and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  appealing 
to  it  for  the  smaller  ones.  Even  if  applied,  the 
total  effect  of  it  on  the  chronology  is  almost  inap- 
preciable, for  the  limits  of  possible  error  remain 
perhaps  exactly  as  without  it.  The  once  favourite 
system,  of  imagining  a  king  to  rule  conjointly 
with  his  father,  when  it  is  not  intimated  in  the 
Scripture,  is  now  deservedly  exploded  by  all  the 
ablest  chronologers. 

The  following  table  contains  the  materials  for 
chronology  furnished  in  the  Scriptures : — 
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Years 

Year  of  pre- 

1 

Years 

Year  of  pre- 

AcesHion of  a  king  of  Judah. 

of 

ceding  king 

Accession  of  a  king  of  Israel. 

of 

ceding  king 

Reign. 

of  Israel. 

Reign. 

of  Judah. 

Rehoboam 

♦  17 



Jeroboam 

22 



Abijah 

3 

18th 

A«a 

41 

20th 

Nadab 

2 

2nd 

Baasha 

24 

3rd 

Elah 

2 

26th 

Ziniri 

7  days 

27th 

Omri 

12 

*(31st) 

Ahab 

*22 

38tn 

Jehoshaphat 

*25 

4th 

Ahaziah 

2 

17th 

Jehoram   ..... 

12 

18th 

Jelioram  ...... 

8 

5th 

Ahaziah 

1 

12th 

Jehoash  

7 
40 

7th 

Jehu 

*28 

— 

Jehoahaz  ..... 

17 

23rd 

Jehoash    

16 

*37Ui 

Amaziah 

29 

2nd 

Jeroboam  II.       ... 

t41 

15th 

Uzziah 

*52 

t27th 

Zachariah       .... 

4 

38th 

Shallum   ..... 

iV 

39th 

Menahem       .... 

*10 

39th 

Pekahiah        .... 

2 

50th 

Pekah       

tao 

52nd 

Jotham  .••••. 

16 

2nd 

Ahaz 

16 

17th 

Hoshea     .     .      .     .     • 

9 

12th 

Hezekiah      ..... 

29 

*3id 

Samaria  taken     . 

— 

6th 

Some  of  these  data  are  inconsistent  with  others, 
and  it  is  important  to  decide  ickich  of  them  need 
correction.  Of  couree  (other  things  being  equal), 
those  changes  are  to  be  preferred  which  least  dis- 
turb the  system  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  numbers  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  and  those  to  which  an  obelus  (f ) 
is  added.  The  former  are  wrong  only  by  a  unit 
or  two,  and  therefore  perhaps  can  be  resolved  by 
interpretation  :  the  latter  are  quite  untenable. 
These  must  be  separately  remarked  upon. 

I. — 1.  Rehoboam  is  said  to  have  reigned  17 
years;  yet  Abijah  succeeded  him  in  the  18th 
year  of  Jeroboam.  We  must  then  explain  17  to 
mean  17  and  a  fraction,  wliich  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  Hebrew  method.  2.  Ahab  seems  to  have 
reigned  less  than  21  years,  since  Jehoshaphat 
succeeded  in  his  4th  year,  and  Ahaziah  followed 
in  Jehoshaphat's  17th  year.  It  is  better  to  alter 
22  to  21  than  4th  to  5th,  or  17th  to  18th ;  for  if 
4th  were  changed  to  5th,  Asa's  reign  would  be- 
come (more  than)  42,  not  41  years  :  if  17th  were 
made  18th,  tlie  accession  of  Jehoram  in  the  18th 
year  must  be  further  disturbed.  3.  The  length 
of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  involves  a  difficidty  at 
first  sight :  since  Jehoram  of  Israel  came  to  the 
throne  in  his  18th  year,  and  in  Jehoram 's  5th  the 
pther  Jehoram  followed,  Jehoshaphat  appears  to 
have  reigned  less  than  18  +  5  years.  It  is  true 
that  his  son  was  installed  in  power  during  his  life 
(2  Kings  xviii.  16);  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Clinton  and  others  the  son's  reign  could  not  be 
reckoned  from  that  event,  but  from  the  father's 


death.  If  this  be  true,  25  must  be  altered  to  2r 
or  22,  as  by  far  the  simplest  remedy.  Neverth*.- 
Ies3  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  iji  here  by  no  mearu 
self-evident.  If  Jehoram  r»jeived  not  merely 
actual  power,  as  Jotham  did,  who  was  regent  fo; 
his  father  (2  Kings  xv.  5),  hut  a  ceiemoiiial  in- 
stallation, it  is  credible  thtt  his  reign  sliould  have 
been  dated  from  this  event,  although  Jehoshaphat's 
reign  would  still  be  estimated  from  its  commence- 
ment to  his  death.  We  may  then  neglect  the 
25  as  insignificant  to  the  chronology,  regarding 
Jehoram  in  any  cage  to  have  commenced  his 
reign  in  the  22na  or  23rd  of  his  father.  [After 
these  remarks  a  very  simple  process  determines 
that  from  Jeroboam  to  Jehu  includes  more  than 
88  and  less  than  92  years.     Thus — 


Years. 

Mnth 

i.        Years 

Mntlis 

Jeroboam  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Abijah        .      . 

18 

1 

or     IS 

0 

Asa 

20 

2 

„      20 

11 

Jehoshaphat     . 

60 

3 

„     61 

10 

Jehoram  of  Israel 

77 

4 

„     79 

9 

Jehu     .      .      . 

88 

5 

„     91 

8 

Hence  no  decisive  result  is  attainable  from  the 
data.] 

But  further :  4.  Jehu's  reign  exceeded  23 
years,  since  Jehoash  succeeded  in  his  7th  year, 
and  Jehoahaz  in  Jehoash's  23rd.  We  must  in- 
terpret 28  to  mean  28  and  a  fraction,  as  in  Reho- 
boam's  case.  5.  Jehoash  of  Judah  reigned  less 
than  39  full  years  if  his  namesake  of  Israel  begau 
to  reign  in  his  37th  year,  and  in  the  2nd  year  of 
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ftie  latter  Amazlah  succeeded.  The  Sept.  has 
39  instead  of  37  'in  some  copies,'  says  Mr.  Clin- 
ton (the  Vatican  Sept.  agrees  with  the  received 
text,  and  so  does  Josephus) ;  and  thougli  this  is 
probably  a  mere  correction,  it  seems  to  be  right, 
since  it  is  requisite  to  make  good  the  17  years  of 
reign  for  Jehoahaz.  6.  Uzziah  reigned  more 
than  52  full  years,  since  Pekah  came  to  the 
throne  in  his  52nd  and  Jotham  in  Pekali's  2nd 
year.  Once  more,  then,  52  means  52  and  a  frac- 
tion. 7.  Menahem,  for  a  like  reason,  reigned 
not  10  years  current,  but  10  years  and  some 
months,  since  he  succeeded  in  Uzziah's  39tb,  «nd 
Pekahiah  followed  in  Uzziah's  50th.  In  all  the 
cases  where  a  whole  number  is  thus  used  with 
the  omission  of  a  fraction,  a  cautious  chronologer 
ought  perliaps  to  add  days  less  than  a  month,  if 
that  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  other  conditions. 
8.  Ahaz  reigned  not  16  years  cuiTent,  but  less 
than  15  full  years,  if  Hoshea  succeeded  in  his 
1 2(h  and  Hezekiah  in  Hoshea's  3rd  year ;  but 
which  of  the  three  numbers  concerned  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  faulty  is  extremely  doubtful.  Winer 
and  Clinton  both  make  Hezekiah  ascend  the 
throne  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hoshea;  but  it 
would  serve  equally  well  to  alter  '  12th  of  Ahaz' 
into  13th  or  14th. 

II. — Some  greater  deviations  must  now  be  no- 
ticed. 1.  The  accession  of  Omri  is  placed  in  the 
31st  year  of  Asa;  but  this  must  clearly  be  reck- 
oned from  his  residence  in  Samaria  (1  Kings 
xvi.  23).  Even  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  that  he  reigned  '  six  years  in  Tirzah ;' 
for  in  the  31st  of  Asa.  Jive  full  years  were  not 
completed.  2.  A  great  error,  and  not  a  mere 
numerical  one,  is  found  in  2  Kings  i.  17,  which 
makes  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  come  to  the  throne 
in  the  second  year  of  his  namesake  of  Judah, 
whom  he  really  preceded  by  four  full  years  (viii. 
16).  3.  Uzziah  cannot  have  succeeded  in  the 
27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II.,  otherwise  his  father's 
reign  would  be  more  than  14  -[-  26  years.  The 
number  27  is  variously  corrected  to  14,  16,  and 
17.  4.  The  41  years'  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  can- 
not be  correct.  Interpreters  in  general  choose  *o 
imagine  an  interregnum  of  il  years  between 
Jeroboam  and  his  son,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  text,  and  intrinsically  im- 
probable after  an  eminently  prosperous  reign.  A 
well-known  and  able  writer  even  dilates  on  the 
'  1 1  years  of  anarchy  and  civil  strife'  as  a  proved 
fact  of  great  moment  in  the  history  !  But  to  in- 
vent facts  of  this  sort  in  deference  to  a  mere  num- 
ber, where  so  many  numbers  are  not  trustworlhy, 
and  with  violence  to  the  narrative,  is  highly  ob- 
jectionable. 5.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
interregnum  invented  after  the  death  of  Pekah. 
Of  his  murderer  it  is  written  (2  Kings  xv.  30), 
'  he  slew  him  and  reigned  in  his  stead ;'  which 
certainly  does  not  hint  at  an  anarchy  of  nine 
years  between.  If  Hoshea  could  not  immediately 
force  himself  into  the  vacant  throne,  he  was  not 
•ikely  to  survive  his  daring  deed  for  so  many 
years,  and  then  effect  his  purpose.  The  date, 
however,  in  that  verse  is  quite  untenable.  It 
places  the  murder  in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham  ; 
but  Jotham  reigned  only  16  years,  and  Pekah 
survived  him  (xvi.  5).  The  date  in  another  text 
(xv.  27),  which  assigns  to  Pekah  20  years  of 
reign,  must  also  be  rejected,  in  preference  to  tam- 
pering with  the  historical  facts. 
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Counting  downwards  from  Jehoash  of  Israel, 
and  representing  fractional  parts  of  years  by 
Greek  letters : — 


Jehoash  of  Israel 
Amaziah  . 
Jeroboam  . 
Uzziali 
Zachariah 


0 
1-fa- 


1 


.      •  15  +  «  +  j3 

.      .   29+0  +  7 

.      .   66-f  0  +  7  +  5 

It  is  hence  easy  to  see  that  Jeroboam  reigned 
more  than  50  full  years,  and  certainly  less  than 
52  :  it  is  probable  then  that  the  41  years  assigned 
to  him  ought  to  be  51.  Assuming  this,  it  will 
follow  that  Uzziah  followed  Jeroboam  by  less 
than  14  full  years;  so  that  'the  27th,'  in  2  Kings 
XV.  1,  will  need  to  be  corrected  '  the  14th.'  It 
cannot  be  made  greater  than  15th,  consistently 
with  the  other  date,  even  if  Jeroboam's  reign  be 
prolonged  into  a  52nd  or  53rd  year,  by  throwing 
it  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  of  Zachariah  as  late 
as  possible. 

Pekah  will  have  reigned  more  than  27  and 
less  than  29  full  years,  if  we  correct  the  date  of 
Hezekiah 's  accession,  with  Winer  and  Clinton,  as 
above  noticed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  alter  the 
accession  of  Hoshea  to  the  13th  or  14th  year  of 
Ahaz,  Pekah "s  reign  exceeds  28,  but  is  less  than 
31  years.  If  we  suppose  30  more  likely  to  liave 
been  corrupted  into  20,  than  28  or  29,  we  may 
choose  this  alternative. 

So  much  being  premised,  it  readily  appears 
that  from  Jelm  to  Uzziah  is  more  than  73  years, 
and  less  than  76  ;  thus  : — 


Years. 

Mnths.        Years.  Mnthj. 

Jehu     . 

.      .     0 

0               0        0 

Jehoash 

.      .      6 

1       or      6       11 

Amaziah    . 

.      .    45 

2       „     46       10 

Uzziah 

.      .   73 

3       „     75         9 

and  that  from  Uzziah  to  the  capture  of  Samaria 
is  more  than  88,  and  less  than  91  years  : — 

Years.  Mnths.        Years.  Mnths. 
Uzziah        ...     0         0  00 

Jotham  ...  52  2  or  52  11 
Ahaz  ....  67  3  „  68  10 
Hezekiah  ...  82  4  „  83  9 
Samaria  taken       .88        5       „     90         8 

From  Jehu  to  the  capture  of  Samaria  then  is 
more  than  161  years,  and  less  than  167  :  finally, 
the  whole  period  of  the  Israel itish  monarchy  lies 
between  the  limits  of  249  and  259  years.  Since 
positive  truth  is  here  unattainable,  it  does  not 
appear  worth  while  to  disturb  (as  a  whole)  any 
received  chronological  system  :  it  is  enough  to 
mark  (when  possible)  the  limits  of  error.  The 
date  of  the  capture  of  Samaria  now  most  re- 
ceived is  B.C.  721 ;  yet  this  is  arrived  at  through 
the  reigns  of  the  early  Persian  kings,  and  without 
any  very  satisfactory  check  upon  error. 

The  following  scheme  of  chronology  agrees 
with  Winer  in  its  total  range,  but  has  minor 
changes  by  a  single  vmit  in  some  of  the  kings  ; — 


Rehoboam  . 

.    975 

Jeroboam.  i 

Abijah  . 

.    957 

Asa       . 

,      .    955 

\ 

954 

Nadab.      J 

952 

Baasha. 

Elah. 

929 

928 

Zimri,  Omri. 
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917 

Ahab.        -v 

Jeoosaapoat     . 

.    914 

,     ..       i 

897 

Anaziah.     | 

896 

Jehoram.    J 

Jehoram     •     . 

.    889 

Abaziah 

.    885 

Queen  Athallah 

.    884 

Jehu.             N 

Jehoash      .     . 

.    878 

855 

Jehoahaz. 

840 

Jehoash. 

Amaziah    .     . 

.    838 

824 

Jeroboam  II. 

Uzziah .     .      . 

.    809 

772 

Zachariah.     ■' 

771 

Shalluni,  Menaaei 

760 

Pekahiah. 

758 

Pekah. 

Jotham       . 

.    757 

Ahaz    . 

.    741 

729 

Hoshea. 

Hezekiah    . 

.    726 

721 

Samaria  captured 

The  dynasties  in  Israel  are  denoted  by  brackets. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  chronology,  we  pass  to  the 
substance  of  the  history. 

Jeroboam  originally  fixed  on  Shechem  as  the 
centre  of  his  monarchy,  and  fortified  it ;  moved 
perhaps  not  only  by  its  natural  suitability,  but 
by  the  remembrances  of  Jacob  which  clove  to  it, 
and  by  the  auspicious  fact  that  here  first  Israel 
had  decided  for  him  against  Rehoboam.  But  the 
natural  delightfulness  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4) 
led  him,  perhaps  late  in  his  reign,  to  erect  a 
palace  there  (1  Kings  xiv.  17).  After  the  murder 
of  Jeroboam's  son,  Baasha  seems  to  have  intended 
to  fix  his  capital  at  Ramah,  as  a  convenient 
place  for  annoying  the  king  of  Judah,  whom  he 
looked  on  as  his  only  dangerous  enemy ;  but 
when  forced  to  renounce  this  plan  (xv.  17,  21), 
he  acquiesced  in  Tirzah,  which  continued  to  be 
the  cliief  city  of  Israel,  until  Omri,  who,  since  the 
palace  at  Tirzah  had  been  burned  during  the  civil 
war  (1  Kings  xvi.  18),  built  Samaria,  with  the 
ambition  not  uncommon  in  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  (xvi,  24).  Samaria  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  monarchy  to  be  the  centre  of  administration ; 
and  its  strength  appears  to  have  justified  Omri's 
choice.  For  details,  see  Samaria  ;  also  Tirzah 
and  Shechem. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  carried 
back  with  him  into  Israel  the  good  will,  if  not  the 
substantial  assistance,  of  Shishak;  and  this  will  ac- 
count for  bis  escaping  the  storm  from  Egypt  which 
swept  over  Rehoboam  in  his  fifth  year.  During 
that  first  period  Israel  was  far  from  quiet  within. 
Although  the  ten  tribes  collectively  had  decided 
in  favour  of  Jeroboam,  great  numbers  of  indivi- 
duals remained  attached  to  the  family  of  David 
and  to  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  three 
first  years  of  Rehoboam  migrated  into  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xi.  16,  17).  Perhaps  it  was  not  until 
this  process  commenced,  that  Jeroboam  was  worked 
up  to  the  desperate  measure  of  erecting  rival 
Banctuaries  with  visible  idols  (1  Kings  xii.  27) : 
a  measure  which  met  the  usual  ill-success  of  pro- 
fane state-craft,  and  aggravated  the  evil  which  he 
feared.  It  s(!t  him  at  war  with  the  whole  order  of 
piiests  and  Invites,  whose  expulsion  or  subjuga- 
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tion,  we  may  be  certain,  was  not  effected  withouJ 
convulsing  his  whole  kingdom,  and  so  occupying 
him  as  to  free  Rehoboam  from  any  real  danger, 
although  no  peace  was  made.  The  king  of  Judah 
improved  the  time  by  immense  efforts  in  fortifyiny 
his  territory  (2  Chron.  xi.  5-11);  and,  although 
Shishak  soon  after  carried  off  the  most  valuable 
spoil,  no  great  or  definite  impression  could  be 
made  by  Jeroboam.  Israel  having  so  far  taken 
the  place  of  heathen  nations,  and  being  already 
perhaps  even  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  at  an  early 
period — we  know  not  how  soon — sought  and 
obtfiined  the  friendship  of  the  kings  of  Damascus. 
A  sense  of  the  great  advantage  derivable  from 
such  a  union  seems  to  have  led  Ahab  afterwards 
to  behave  with  mildness  and  conciliation  towards 
Benhadad,  at  a  time  when  it  could  have  been 
least  expected  (1  Kings  xx.  31-34).  From  that 
transaction  we  learn  that  Benhadad  I.  had  made 
in  Damascus  *  streets  for  Omri,'  and  Omri  for 
Benhadad  in  Samaria.  This,  no  doubt,  implied 
that  '  a  quarter '  was  assigned  for  Syrian  mer- 
chants in  Samaria,  which  was  probably  fortified 
like  the  '  camp  of  the  Tyrians  '  in  Memphis,  or 
the  English  factory  at  Calcutta;  and  in  it,  of 
course,  Syrian  worship  would  be  tolerated. 
Against  such  intercourse  the  prophets,  as  might  be 
expected,  entered  their  protest  (ver.  35-43) ;  but  it 
was  in  many  ways  too  profitable  to  be  renounced. 
In  the  reign  of  Baasha,  Asa  king  of  Judah,  sen- 
sible of  the  dangerous  advantage  gained  by  his 
rival  through  the  friendship  of  the  Syrians,  deter- 
mined to  buy  them  off  at  any  price  [see  also 
under  Judah]  ;  and  by  sacrificing  *  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house '  (xv.  18),  induced  Benhadad  I.  to 
break  his  league  with  Baasha  and  to  ravage  all 
the  northern  district  of  Israel.  This  drew  off  the 
Israelitish  monarch,  and  enabled  Asa  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Ramah,  which  would  have 
stopped  the  course  of  his  trade  (xv.  17),  perhaps 
that  with  the  sea-coast  and  with  Tyre.  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  the  war  between  Israel  and 
Syria,  on  which  the  safety  of  Judah  at  that  time 
depended.  Cordial  union  was  not  again  restored 
between  the  two  northern  states  until  the  days  of 
Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Rema- 
liah,  when  Damascus  must  have  already  felt  the 
rising  power  of  Nineveh.  The  renewed  alliance 
instantly  proved  so  disastrous  to  Judah,  which 
was  reduced  to  extremest  straits  (Isa.  vii.  2; 
2  Kings  XV.  37  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5,  6),  as  may 
seem  to  justify  at  least  the  policy  of  Asa"s  pro- 
ceeding. Although  it  was  impossible  for  a  ])ro- 
phet  to  approve  of  it  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7),  we  may 
only  so  much  the  more  infer  that  Judah  was 
already  brouglit  into  most  pressing  difficulties, 
and  that  the  general  course  of  the  war,  in  spite  of 
occasional  reverses,  was  decidedly  and  increas- 
ingly favourable  to  Israel. 

The  wars  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  carried  on 
chiefly  under  three  reigns,  those  of  Benhadad  II., 
Hazael,  and  Benhadad  III.,  the  two  first  monarchs 
being  generally  prosperous,  espexiially  Hazael,  tlie 
last  being  as  decidedly  unsuccessful.  Although 
these  results  may  have  depended  in  part  on  per- 
sonal qualities,  there  is  high  probability  that  the 
feebleness  displayed  by  the  Syrians  against  Jehoash 
and  his  son  Jeroboam  was  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  advancing  empire  of  Nmeveh 
To  make  tliis  clear,  a  small  table  of  syncltfoniatrj 
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B.C. 

Stbia. 

B.C. 

ASSYBIA. 

000? 
980  « 

Rezon. 

1 
Hizion. 

1050 

Nineveh  unable  to  resist  the  king  of 
Zobah,  and  quite  unheard  of  in 
Palestine. 

960? 

Tabrimon. 

940 

910? 

885 

Benbadad  I. 

Benhadad  II. 
Hazael. 

940 

Nineveh  still  unable  to  interfere  with 
the(*Syrians,  but  perhaps  beginning 
to  rise  into  empire  by  the  conquest 
of  Media  and  Babylon. 

8i5 

Benhadad  III. 

850 

800 
765? 

Assyria  undoubtedly  coming  forward 

into  great  power. 
Assyria    probably   in   possession   of 

Northern  Syria. 
The  king  of  Assyria  marches  for  the 

first  time  into  Israel. 

800? 
758 

[Damascus  taken  by  Jeroboam  II.] 
Rezin. 

lepresenting  the  two  heathen  powers  may  be  ser- 
riceable.     The  dates  are  only  approximate. 

Asa  adhered,  through  the  whole  of  his  long 
reign,  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  northern  kingdoms ;  and  the  first 
Benhadad  had  such  a  career  of  success  that  his 
son  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  hope  for  an 
entire  conquest  of  Israel.  His  formidable  inva- 
sions wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  mind  of 
Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  44),  who  saw  that  if 
Israel  was  swallowed  up  by  Syria  there  would  be 
no  safety  for  Judah.  We  may  conjecture  that 
tliis  consideration  determined  him  to  unite  the 
two  royal  families ;  for  no  common  cause  would 
have  induced  so  religious  a  king  to  select  for  his 
son's  wife  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Jezebel.  The 
age  of  Ahaziah,  who  was  sprung  from  this  mar- 
riage, forces  us  to  place  it  as  early  as  B.C.  912, 
which  is  tlie  third  year  of  Jehoshaphat  and  sixth 
of  Ahab.  Late  in  his  reign  Jehoshaphat  threw 
himself  most  cordially  (I  Kings  xxii.  4)  into  the 
defence  of  Ahab,  and  by  so  doing  probably  saved 
Israel  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Another  mark  of  the 
low  state  into  which  both  kingdoms  were  falling, 
is,  that  after  Ahab's  death  the  Moabites  refused 
their  usual  tribute  to  Israel,  and  (as  far  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  ambiguous  words  of  2  Kings 
ill.  27)  the  united  force  of  the  two  kingdoms 
failed  of  doing  more  than  irritate  them.  Soon 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  Edomites  followed  the  example,  and  esta- 
blished their  independence.  This  event  possibly 
engaged  the  whole  force  of  Judah,  and  hindered 
it  from  succouring  Samaria  during  the  cruel  siege 
which  it  sustained  from  Benhadad  II.,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab.  The  declining 
years  and  health  of  the  king  of  Syria  gave  a  short 
respite  to  Israel ;  but,  in  b.c.  885,  Hazael,  by  de- 
feating the  united  Hebrew  armies,  commenced 
the  career  of  conquest  and  harassing  invasion  by 
which  he  '  made  Israel  like  the  dust  by  threshing.' 
Even  under  Jehu  he  subdued  the  traus-Jordanic 
tribes  (2  Kings  x.  32).  Afterwards,  since  he 
took  the  town  of  Gath  (2  Kings  xii.  17)  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  Jerusalem  —  an  attack  which 
Jehoash  king  of  Judah  averted  only  by  strictly 
following  Asa's  precedent — it  is  manifest  that  all 
the  passes  and  chief  forts  of  the  country  west  of 


the  Jordan  must  have  been  in  his  hand.  Indeed, 
as  he  is  said  '  to  have  left  to  Jehoahaz  only  fifty 
horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  footmen,' 
it  would  seem  that  Israel  was  strictly  a  conquered 
province,  in  which  Hazael  dictated  (as  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  native  rajahs  of  India)  what  military 
force  should  be  kept  up.  From  this  thraldom 
■Israel  was  delivered  by  some  unexplained  agency. 
We  are  told  merely  that  '  Jehovah  gave  to  Israel 
a  saviour,  so  that  they  went  out  from  under  the 
hand  of  the  Syrians ;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
dwelt  in  their  tents  as  beforetime,'  2  Kings  xiii.  5. 
It  is  allowable  to  conjecture  that  the  (apparently 
unknown)  deliverer  was  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
which,  assaulting  Hazael  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoahaz,  entirely  diew  away  the  Syrian 
armies.  That  it  was  some  urgent,  powerful,  and 
continued  pressure,  considering  the  great  strength 
which  the  empire  of  Damascus  had  attained, 
seems  clear  from  the  sudden  weakness  of  Syria 
through  the  reigns  of  Jehoash  and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  former  of  whom  thrice  defeated  Benhadad  III. 
and  '  recovered  the  cities  of  Israel ;'  the  latter  not 
only  regained  the  full  territory  of  the  ten  tribes, 
but  made  himself  master  (for  a  time  at  least)  of 
Damascus  and  Hamath.  How  entirely  the 
friendship  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  been  caused 
and  cemented  by  their  common  fear  of  Syria,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  tliat  no  sooner  is  the  power  of 
•Damascus  broken  than  new  war  breaks  out  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  which  ended  in  the 
p-'under  of  Jerusalem  by  Jehoash,  who  also  broke 
down  its  walls  and  carried  of!'  hostages ;  after 
which  there  is  no  more  alliance  between  Judah 
and  Israel.  The  empire  of  Damascus  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  dissolved  under  the  son  of 
Hazael,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  its  kings  for 
eighty  years  or  more.  When  Pekah,  son  of  Rema- 
liah,  reigned  in  Samaria,  Rezin,  as  king  of  Da- 
mascus, made  a  last  but  ineffectual  effort  for  it« 
independence. 

The  same  Assyrian  power  which  had  doubtless 
so  seriously  shaken,  and  perhaps  temporarily  over- 
turned, the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  was  soon  to  be 
felt  by  Israel.  Menahem  was  invaded  by  Pul 
(the  first  sovereign  of  Nineveh  whose  name  we 
know),  and  was  made  tributary.  His  sviccessor, 
Tiglath-pileser,   in  the   reign  of  Pekah,  son  of 
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Remaliah,  carried  captive  the  eastern  and  northern 
tribes  of  Israel  (i.  e.  perhaps  all  their  cliief  men 
as  hostages  ?),  and  soon  after  slew  Rezin,  the  ally 
of  Pekali,  and  suhdued  Damascus.  The  following 
emperor,  Slialmanezer,  besieged  and  captured  Sa- 
maria, and  tei-minated  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
B.C.  721. 

This  branch  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  suffered 
far  greater  and  more  rapid  reverses  than  tlie  other. 
From  the  accession  of  Jeroboam  to  the  middle  of 
Baasha's  reign  it  probably  increased  in  power ;  it 
then  waned  with  the  growth  of  the  Damascene 
empire ;  it  struggled  hard  against  it  under  Ahab 
and  Jelioram,  but  sank  lower  and  lower ;  it  was 
dismembered  under  Jehu,  and  made  subject 
under  Jehoahaz.  From  b.c.  940  to  B.C.  850  is, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  period  of  de- 
pression ;  and  from  B.C.  914  to  B.C.  830  that  of 
friendship  or  alliance  with  Judah.  But  after 
(about)  B.C.  850  Syria  began  to  decline,  and 
Israel  soon  shot  out  rapidly ;  so  that  Joash  and 
his  son  Jeroboam  appear,  of  all  Hebrew  monarchs, 
to  come  next  to  David  and  Solomon.  How  long 
this  burst  of  prosperity  lasted  does  not  distinctly 
appear;  but  it  would  seem  that  entire  dominion 
over  the  ten  tribes  was  held  until  Pekah  received 
the  first  blow  from  the  Assyrian  conqueror. 

Besides  that  which  was  a  source  of  weakness  to 
Israel  from  the  beginning,  viz.  the  schism  of  the 
crown  with  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body,  other 
causes  may  be  discerned  which  made  the  ten 
tribes  less  powerful,  in  comparison  with  the  two, 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  marriage 
of  Ahab  to  Jezebel  brought  with  it  no  political 
advantages  at  all  commensurate  with  the  direct 
moral  mischief,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spiritual 
evil;  and  the  reaction  against  the  worship  of 
Baal  was  a  most  ruinous  atonement  for  tlie  sin. 
To  suppress  the  monstrous  iniquity,  the  prophets 
let  loose  the  remorseless  Jehu,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  Ahab's  wife,  grandson,  and 
seventy  sons,  murdered  first  the  king  of  Judah 
himself,  and  next  forty-two  youtlrful  and  innocent 
princes  of  his  house ;  while,  strange  to  tell,  the 
daughter  of  Jezebel  gained  by  his  deed  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  pejpetrated  a  new  massacre.  The 
horror  of  such  crimes  must  have  fallen  heavily  on 
Jehu,  and  have  caused  a  wide-spread  disaffection 
among  his  own  subjects.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  deeply  resented  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  so  that  we  get  a  very  sufficient  clue  to 
the  prostration  of  Israel  under  the  foot  of  Hazael 
during  the  reign  of  Jehu  and  his  son. 

Another  and  more  abiding  cause  of  political 
debility  in  the  ten  tribes  was  found  in  the  imper- 
fect consolidation  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  single 
nation.  Since  those  who  lived  east  of  the  Jordan 
retained,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  their  pastoral 
habits,  their  union  with  the  rest  could  never  have 
been  very  firm ;  and  when  a  king  was  neither 
strong  independently  of  them,  nor  had  good 
hereditary  pretensions,  they  were  not  likely  to 
contribute  much  to  his  power.  After  their  con- 
quest of  the  Hagarenes  and  the  depression  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  David,  they  had 
free  room  to  spread  eastward  ;  and  many  of  their 
ch'ef  men  may  have  become  wealthy  in  flocks 
ani  herds  (like  Machir  the  son  of  Ammiel,  of 
LOiiebar,  and  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27),  over  whom  the  authority  of  the  Israel- 
itisk  crown  would  aaturally  be  precarious ;  while 
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west  of  the  Jordan  the  agrarian  law  of  Mosw 
made  it  difScult  or  impossible  for  a  landed  no- 
bility to  form  itself,  which  could  be  formidable 
to  tlie  royal  authority.  That  the  Arab  spirit  of 
freedom  was  rooted  in  the  eastern  tribes,  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  the  Re- 
chabites,  who  would  neither  live  in  houses  nor 
plant  vines ;  undoubtedly,  like  some  of  the  Na- 
bathaeans,  lest  by  becoming  settled  and  agricul- 
tural they  should  be  enslaved.  Yet  the  need  of 
imposing  this  law  on  his  descendants  would  not 
have  been  felt  by  Jonadab,  had  not  an  opposite 
tendency  been  rising, — that  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment. 

On  another  point  our  information  is  defective, 
viz.  what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
consisted  of  foreign  slaves,  or  subject  and  degraded 
castes  [Solomon].  Such  as  belonged  to  tribeJ 
who  practised  circumcision  [Circumcision] 
would  with  less  difficulty  become  incorporated 
with  the  Israelites;  but  the  Philistines  who  were 
intermixed  with  Israel,  by  resisting  this  ordi- 
nance, must  have  continued  heterogeneous.  In 
1  Kings  XV.  27  ;  xvi.  15,  we  find  the  town  of 
Gibbethon  in  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  during 
the  reigns  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  and  Zimri :  nor  is  i< 
stated  that  they  were  finally  expelled.  Gibbethon 
being  a  Levitical  town,  it  might  be  conjecturetl 
that  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  Philistines  whei 
the  Levites  emigrated  into  Judah ;  but  the  possi 
bilities  here  are  many. 

Although  the  priests  and  Levites  nearly  dis 
appeared  out  of  Israel,  prophets  were  perhaps  even 
more  numerous  and  active  there  than  in  Judah , 
and  Abijah,  whose  prediction  first  endangered 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  29-40),  lived  in  honour  at 
Shiloh  to  his  dying  day  (xiv.  2).  Obadiah  alone 
saved  one  hundred  prophets  of  Jehovah  from  the 
rage  of  Jezebel  (xviii.  13).  Possibly  their  extra- 
social  character  freed  them  from  the  restraint 
imposed  on  priests  and  Levites;  and  wliile  they 
felt  less  bound  to  the  formal  rites  of  the  Law,  the 
kings  of  Israel  were  also  less  jealous  of  them.  In 
fact,  just  as  a  great  cathedral  in  Christendom 
tends  to  elevate  the  priestly  above  the  prophetical 
functions,  so,  it  is  possible,  did  tlie  proximity  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  prophet  may  have  moved 
most  freely  where  he  came  least  into  contact  with 
the  priest.  That  most  inauspicious  event — the 
rupture  of  Israel  with  Judah — may  thus  liave  been 
overruled  for  the  highest  blessing  of  the  world, 
by  a  fuller  development  of  the  prophetical  spirit. 

F.  W.  N. 

1.  ISSACHAR  O^mf),  Sept.  'Icradxap),  a 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  B.C.  1749,  who  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxx.  18 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  25). 

2.  The  tribe  called  afler  Issachar.  Jacob,  on 
his  death-bed,  speaking  metaphorically  of  the 
character  and  destinies  of  his  sons,  or  rather  of 
the  tribes  which  should  spring  from  them,  said, 
'  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between 
two  burdens'  (Gen.  xlix.  14, 15).  Remembering 
the  character  of  the  ass  in  eastern  countries,  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  comparison  was  not  intended 
in  disparagement.  The  ass  is  anything  but 
stupid  ;  and  the  proverbial  obstinacy  which  it 
sometimes  exhibits  in  our  own  country,  is  rathe: 
the  result  of  ill-treatment  than  a  natural  charac- 
teristic of  the  animal.     Its  true  attributes  an 
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patience,  gentleness,  great  capability  of  endurance, 
laborious  exertion,  and  a  meek  submission  to  au- 
thority. Issachar,  therefore,  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  singularly  docile,  and  distinguished  for 
their  patient  industry,  is  exhibited  under  the 
Bimilitude  of  the  meekest  and  most  laborious  of 
quadrupeds.  The  descriptive  character  goes  on  : 
— '  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant,  and  he  bowed  his  shoulder 
tc  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute ;' 
which  probably  does  not  imply  that  reproach 
upon  Issachar,  as  addicted  to  ignominious  ease, 
which  some  commentators  find  in  it.  It  seems 
Bimply  to  mean  that  finding  itself  in  possession  of 
a  most  fertile  portion  of  Palestine,  the  tribe  de- 
voted itself  to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  taking 
little  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Accordingly  Josephus  says  that  the  heritage  of 
the  tribe  '  was  fruitful  to  admiration,  abounding 
in  pastures  and  nurseries  of  all  kinds,  so  that  it 
would  make  any  man  in  love  with  husbandry' 
(^Antiq.  v.  1.  22).  But  although  a  decided  pre- 
ference of  agricultural  over  commercial  or  mili- 
tary pursuits  is  here  indicated,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  conclude,  as  some  gather  from  the  last 
clause,  that  the  tribe  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
exemption  from  war  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
tribute.  The  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
this  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tribe  ever 
declined  any  military  service  to  which  it  was 
called.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  specially  com- 
mended by  Deborah  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  presented  itself  in  the  war  with  Jabin 
(Judg.  V.  15) ;  and  in  the  days  of  David  honour- 
able testimony  is  borne  to  its  character  (1  Chron. 
xii.  32).  In  this  passage  the  '  children  of  Issa- 
char' are  described  as  *  men  that  had  understand- 
ing of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to 
do :'  which,  compared  with  Esther  i.  1 3,  has 
been  supposed  to  mean  that  they  were  skilled  in 
the  various  practical  applications  of  astronomy. 
But  what  need  there  was  of  astronomy  on  the 
occasion  of  calling  David  to  the  throne  of  Israel 
after  the  death  of  Abner  and  Ishl)osheth,  is  not 
very  easy  to  discover.  It  more  probably  means 
that  they  were  men  held  in  esteem  for  their  pru- 
dence and  wisdom,  and  who  knew  that  the  time 
was  come  when  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  delay 
Calling  David  to  the  throne  of  all  Israel.  On 
quitting  Egypt  the  tribe  of  Issachar  numbered 
54,000  adult  males,  which  gave  it  the  fifth  nume- 
rical rank  among  the  twelve  tribes,  Judah,  Simeon, 
Zebulun,  and  Dan  being  alone  above  it.  In  the 
wilderness  it  increased  nearly  10,000,  and  then 
ranked  as  the  third  of  the  tribes,  Judah  and  Dan 
only  being  more  numerous  (Num.  i.  xxvi.).  The 
territory  of  the  ti'ibe  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
— the  granary  of  Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  and  south  by 
Manasseh,  and  on  the  north  by  Asher  and  Zebu- 
lun. It  contained  the  towns  of  Megiddo, 
Taanach,  Shunem,  Jezreel,  and  Bethshan,  with 
the  villages  of  Endor,  Aphek,  and  Ibleam,  all 
historical  names :  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and 
Gilboa,  and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  were  in  the 
territory  of  this  trib^  and  the  course  of  the  river 
Kishon  lay  through  it. 

ITHAMAR    ClOn''K,     palm-island;    Sept. 
ledftap),  fourth  son  of  Aaron.    He  was  conse- 
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crated  to  tlie  priestliood  along  with  his  brothers 
(Exod.  vi,  23 ;  Num.  iii.  2,  3).  Nothing  is  in- 
dividually recorded  of  him,  except  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tabernacle  was  placed  under  his 
charge  (Exod.  xxxviii.  21),  and  that  he  superin- 
tended all  matters  connected  with  its  removal  by 
the  Levitical  sections  of  Gershon  and  Merari 
(Num.  iv.  28).  The  sacred  utensils  and  their 
removal  were  entrusted  to  his  elder  brother  Ele- 
azar.  Ithamar,  with  his  descendants,  occupied 
tlie  position  of  common  priests  till  the  high- 
priesthood  passed  into  his  family  in  the  person  of 
Eli,  under  circumstances  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant. Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  deposed,  was 
the  last  high-priest  of  that  line ;  and  the  ponti- 
ficate then  reverted  to  the  elder  line  of  Elejizar  in 
the  person  of  Zadok  (I  Kings  ii.  27). 

ITURj^A  ('Ijovpala),  a  district  in  the  north- 
east of  Palestine,  forming  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with 
^1t3^  Itur,  or  Jetw,  one  of  Ishmael's  sons  (1 
Chron.  i.  31).  In  1  Chron.  v.  19  this  name  is 
given  as  that  of  a  tribe  or  nation  with  which 
Reuben  (beyond  the  Jordan)  warred  ;  and  from  its 
being  joined  with  the  names  of  other  of  Ishmael's 
sons  it  is  evident  that  a  tribe  descended  from  his 
son  Jetur  is  intimated.  In  the  latter  text  the 
Sept.  takes  this  view,  and  for  '  with  tlie  Hagarites, 
with  Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,'  reads, 
'  with  the  Hagarites,  and  Iturajans,  and  Nephi- 
saeans  and  Nadabaeans' — /tero  rwv  'hyap7)vwv,  koI 
'Irovpaiuv,  koI  'Na<pi(rai<i>v,  koI  tiaSafiaiuv.  Tlie 
old  name  seems  to  be  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Jedur,  which  the  same  region,  or  a  part  of  it,  now 
bears.  We  may  thus  take  the  district  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Ishmael's  son,  whose  descend- 
ants were  dispossessed  or  subdued  by  the  Amo- 
rites,  under  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  and  subsequently 
to  have  belonged  to  that  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
which  had  its  possessions  east  of  the  Jordan. 
From  1  Chron.  v.  19,  it  appears  that  the  sons  of 
Jetur,  whether  under  tribute  to  the  Amorites,  as 
some  suppose,  and  forming  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan,  or  not,  were  in  actual  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Jordan ;  which  is  a  suflScient  answer  to 
those  who  allege  that  Ituraea  lay  too  far  to  the 
north-east  to  have  belonged  to  Manasseh.  Dur- 
ing tlie  Exile  this  and  other  border  countries  were 
taken  possession  of  by  various  tribes,  whom,  al- 
though they  are  called  after  the  original  names, 
as  occupants  of  the  countries  which  had  received 
those  names,  we  are  not  bound  to  regard  as  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessors.  These  new 
Iturseans  were  eventually  subdued  by  King  Aris- 
tobulus  (b.c.  100) ;  by  whom  they  were  con- 
strained to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  incorporated  with  the  state  (Jo- 
seph. Atitiq.  xiii.  11.  3).  Nevertheless  the 
Ituraeans  were  still  recognizable  as  a  distinct 
people  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  23).  As 
already  intimated,  Herod  the  Great,  in  dividing 
his  dominions  among  his  sons,  bequeathed  Ituraea 
to  Philip,  as  part  of  a  tetrarchy  composed,  accord- 
ing to  Luke,  of  Trachonitis  and  Ituraea ;  and  as 
Josephus  {Antiq.  xvii.  8.  8)  mentions  his  territory 
as  composed  of  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Bata- 
naea,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Evangelist  regard- 
ed Auranitis  and  Paneas  as  comprehended  under 
Ituraea.     The  name  is  indeed  so  loosely  applied 
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by  ancient  writers  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  it« 
boundaries  with  precision.  Perhaps  it  may  suf- 
fice  for  general  purposes  to  describe  it  as  a  district 
of  indeterminate  extent,  traversed  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  Damascus ;  and  by 
different  writers,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
mentioned  with  extensions  in  various  directions, 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  name.  The  present 
Jedur  probably  comprehends  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  the  proper  Ituraea.  This  is  described  by 
Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  286)  as  *  lying  south  of 
Jebelkessoue,  east  of  Jebel  es-Sheik  (Mount  Her- 
mon),  and  west  of  the  Hadj  road.'  He  adds,  that 
it  now  contains  only  twenty  inhabited  villages. 
By  the  help  of  these  lights  we  may  discover  that 
Ituraea  was  a  plain  country,  about  thirty  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-four  from 
east  to  west,  having  on  the  north  Abilene  and 
the  Damascene  district;  on  the  south  Auranitis 
and  part  of  Bashan ;  on  the  east  the  stony  region 
of  Trachonitis ;  and  on  the  west  the  hill  country  of 
Bashan. 

IVORY  (D''2n3B'  shenhabhim;  Chald.  \^ 
7*En  shin  diphel;  Syr.  gremphila ;  Sept.  o^6vTes 
4\«l>din-ivoi.  New  Test.  eXetpdvrtvos ;  1  Kings 
X.  22;  2  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  Rev.  xviii.  12).  '  Ele- 
phant's tooth,'  or  simply  '  elephant,'  is  a  common 
name  for  ivory,  not  only  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  in  Greek,  but  also  in  the  Western 
tongues ;  although  in  all  of  them  teeth  of  other  spe- 
cies may  be  included.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
example,  that  the  harder  and  more  accessible  ivory 
obtained  from  the  hippopotamus,  was  known  in 
Kgypt,  at  least  as  early  as  that  obtained  from  the 
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elephant.  We  have  seen  what  appeared  to  be  an 
ivory  gword-handle  of  Egyptian  workmanship, 
which  was  declared  by  dentists  to  be  derived  from 
the  river-horse,  and  of  the  same  texture  as  that 
■which  they  now  manufacture  into  false  teeth  to  sup- 
ply decayed  teeth  in  the  human  mouth.  This  kind 
of  ivory  does  not  split,  and  therefore  was  anciently 
most  useful  for  military  instruments.  Elephants' 
teeth  were  largely  imported  as  merchandise,  and 
also  brought  as  tribute  into  Egypt.  The  processions 
of  human  figures  bearing  presents,  &c.,  still  extant 
on  the  walls  of  palaces  and  tombs,  attest  by  the 
black  crisp-haired  bearers  of  huge  teeth,  that  some 
of  these  came  from  Ethiopia  or  Central  Africa; 
and  by  white  men  similarly  laden,  who  also  bring 
an  Asaiatic  elephant  and  a  white  bear,  that  others 
came  from  the  East.  Phoenician  traders  had  ivory 
in  such  abundance  that  the  chief  seats  of  their 
galleys  were  inlaid  with  it.     In  the  Scriptures, 
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according  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Jacob's  bed 
was  made  of  this  substance  (Gen.  xlix.  33); 
we  find  king  Solomon  importing  it  from  Tar. 
shish  (1  Kings  x.  22) ;  and  if  Psalm  xlv.  8  was 
written  before  his  reign,  ivory  was  extensively 
used  in  the  furniture  of  royal  residences  at  a 
still  earlier  period.  The  same  fact  is  corroborated 
by  Homer,  whotaotices  this  article  of  luxury  in  the 
splendid  palace  of  Menelaus,  when  Greece  had  not 
yet  formed  that  connection  with  Egypt  and  the 
East  which  the  Hebrew  people,  from  their  geo- 
graphical position,  naturally  cultivated.  As  an 
instance  of  the  superabundant  possession  and  bar- 
barian use  of  elephants'  teeth,  may  be  mentioned 
the  octagonal  ivory  hunting-toioer  built  by  Akbar, 
about  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Agra :  it  is  still 
standing,  and  bristles  with  128  enormous  tusks 
disposed  in  ascending  lines,  sixteen  on  each  face. 
Mr.  Roberts,  remarking  on  the  words  of  Amos  (vi. 
4),  they  '  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches,'  refers  the  last 
word,  in  conformity  with  the  Tamul  version,  to 
swinging  cots,  often  mentioned  in  the  early  tales  of 
India,  and  still  plentifully  used  by  the  wealthy. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  known 
in  Western  Asia,  or  that  figures  of  them  occur 
on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.  It  is  more  likely  that 
'  palkies '  (those  luxurious  travelling  litters)  are 
meant,  which  were  borne  on  men's  shoulders, 
whilst  the  person  within  was  stretched  at  ease. 
They  were  in  common  use  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans; for  Cicero  fell  into  his  assassins'  hands 
while  he  was  attempting  to  escape  in  one  of  them 
towards  Naples.  The  tusks  of  African  elephants 
are  generally  much  longer  than  those  of  the 
Asiatic ;  and  it  may  be  observed  in  this  place, 
that  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  modems,  are  mis- 
taken when  they  assert  elephants'  tusks  to  be  a 
kind  of  horns.  They  are  genuine  teeth,  com- 
bining in  themselves,  and  occupying,  in  the  upper 
jaw,  the  whole  mass  of  secretions  which  in  other 
animals  form  the  upper  incisor  and  laniary  teeth. 
They  are  useful  for  defence  and  offence,  and  for 
holding  down  green  branches,  or  rooting  up  water- 
plants  ;  but  still  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
since  there  is  a  variety  of  elephant  in  the  Indian 
forests  entirely  destitute  of  tusks,  and  the  females 
in  most  of  the  races  are  either  without  them,  or 
have  them  very  small ;  not  turned  downwards, 
as  Bochart  states,  but  rather  straight,  as  correctly 
described  by  Pliny   [Elephant]. — C.  H.  S. 

lYAR  C1J.^{|^  ;  'lap,  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii.  3.  1 ; 
the  Macedonian  'Apre/xiffios)  is  the  late  name  of 
that  month  which  was  the  second  of  the  sacred, 
and  the  seventh  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and 
which  began  with  the  new  moon  of  May.  The 
few  memorable  days  in  it  are  the  10th,  as  a  fast 
for  the  death  of  Eli;  the  14th,  as  the  second  or 
lesser  Passover,  for  those  whom  uncleanness  or 
absence  prevented  from  celebrating  the  feast  in 
Nisan  (Num.  ix.  11);  the  23rd,  as  a  feast  insti- 
tuted by  Simon  the  Maccabee  in  memory  of  his 
taking  the  citadel  Acra  in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  51,  52)  ;  the  28th,  as  a  fast  for  the  death  oi 
Samuel. 

Gesenius  derives  lyar  from  the  Hebrew  root 
"IIK,  to  shine ;  but  Benfey  and  Stem,  following 
out  their  theory  of  the  source  from  which  th* 
Jews  obtained  such  tfames,  deduce  it  from  the 
assumed  Zend  representative  of  the  Persian  bahar. 
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siting '  CMo7iats7ia7nen,  p.  134).  The  name 
lyar  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  this 
month  being  always  described  as  the  second 
month,  except  in  four  places  fn  which  it  is  called 
Ziv  (1  Kings  V.  1,  37;  Dan.  ii.  31;  iv.  33). 
Ziv,  which  is  written  )*  and  Vt,  is  not  considered 
to  be  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative.  It 
is  derived  from  IHT,  and  is  a  curtailed  form  for 
Y'Ti\,  '  zehiv,'  bright,  an  appropriate  epithet  of  the 
month  of  flowers. — J.  N. 


J. 


JABAL  (^3J,  a  stream;  Sept.  'lufifiK),  a  de- 
icendant  of  Cain,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  who 
is  described  in  Gen.  iv.  20,  as  '  the  father  of  such 
as  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle.'  This  obviously 
means  that  Jabal  was  the  first  who  adopted  that 
nomade  life  which  is  still  followed  by  numerous 
Arabian  and  Tartar  tribes  in  Asia.  Abel  had  long 
before  been  a  keeper  of  sheep ;  but  Jabal  in- 
vented such  portable  habitations  (formed,  doubt- 
less, of  skins)  as  enabled  a  pastoral  people  to  re- 
move their  dwellings  with  them  from  one  place  to 
another,  when  they  led  their  flocks  to  new  pastures. 

JABBOK  (p3J;  Sept.  'Iai3ti(c),  one  of  the 
streams  which  traverse  the  country  east  of  the 
Jonlan,  and  which,  after  a  course  nearly  from 
east  to  west,  falls  into  that  river  about  thirty  miles 
below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  seems  to  rise  in 
the  Hauran  mountains,  and  its  whole  course  may 
be  computed  at  sixty-five  miles.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  from 
that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xii.  1-6) ;  and 
it  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  the  boimdary 
between  tiie  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in 
Gen.  xxxii.  22. 

The  Jabbok  now  bears  the  name  of  Zerka.  In 
its  passage  westward  across  the  plains,  it  more 
than  once  passes  under  ground ;  and  in  summer 
the  upper  portion  of  its  channel  becomes  dry. 
But  on  entering  the  more  hilly  country  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Jordan,  it  receives  tribute  from 
several  springs,  which  maintain  it  as  a  perennial 
stream,  although  very  low  in  summer.  From  this 
it  appears  that  not  only  its  volume,  but  the  length 
of  its  course,  is  much  smaller  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  On  approaching  the  Jordan  it  flows 
through  a  deep  ravine,  the  steep  banks  being  over- 
grown with  the  solanum  furiosum,  which  attains 
a  considerable  size.  But  the  ravine  is  not  so  well 
wooded  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
water  is  pleasant,  and  the  bed  being  rocky  the 
stream  runs  clear  (Burckhardt's  Syria,  p.  347 ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  p.  3 1 9 ;  Buckingham, 
Palestine,  ii.  109  ;  Lindsay,  ii.  123). 

JABESH  (K'a*  and  tJ'^aj ;  Sept.  'lafius  and 
*loj8»j),  or  Jabesh-Gilead,  a  town  beyond  the 
Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 

Jabesh  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  was  sacked  by  the  Israelites  for  refusing 
to  join  in  the  war  against  Benjamin  (Judg.  xxi. 
8).  It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  siege  it  sus- 
Jained  from  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
the  raising  of  which  formed  the  first  exploit  of 
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the  newly-elected  king,  Saul,  and  procured  his 
confirmation  in  the  sovereignty.  The  inhabitants 
had  agreed  to  surrender,  and  to  have  their  right 
eyes  put  out  (to  incapacitate  them  from  military 
service),  but  were  allowed  seven  days  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  In  the  meantime  Saul  collected  a 
large  army,  and  came  to  their  relief  (I  Sam.  xi.) 
This  service  was  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
Jabeshites ;  and,  about  forty  years  after,  when 
the  dead  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  gib- 
beted on  the  walls  of  Bethshan,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  they  made  a  forced  march  by  night, 
took  away  the  bodies,  and  gave  them  honourable 
burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi.). 

Jabesh  still  existed  as  a  town  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  who  places  it  six  miles  from  Pella 
towards  Gerasa ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  site  is 
now  lost,  miless  we  accept  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  thinks  it  may  be  found 
in  a  place  called  Jehaz  or  Jejaz,  marked  by  ruins 
upon  a  hill,  in  a  spot  not  far  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  indications,  Jabesh  must  have 
been  situated  (^Travels,  ii.  130-134). 

1.  JABIN  (pnj,  discerner;  Sept.  '\afilv) 
king  of  Hazor,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  princes  who  reigned  in  Canaan  when  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Israelites.  His  dominion  seems  to 
have  extended  over  all  the  north  part  of  the  coun- 
try;  and  after  the  ruin  of  the  league  formed  against 
the  Hebrews  in  the  south  by  Adonizedek,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the 
waters  of  Merom  (the  lake  Huleh),  and  called  all 
the  people  to  arms.  This  coalition  was  destroyed, 
as  the  one  in  the  south  had  been,  and  Jabin 
himself  perished  in  the  sack  of  Hazor,  his  capital, 
B.C.  1450.  This  prince  was  the  last  powerful 
enemy  with  whom  Joshua  combated,  and  his  over- 
throw seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  crown- 
ing act  in  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Josh.  xi.  1—14). 

2.  JABIN,  king  of  Hazor,  and  probably  de- 
scended f\om  the  preceding.  It  appears  that  during 
one  of  the  servitudes  of  the  Israelites,  probably  when 
they  lay  under  tiie  yoke  of  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the 
kingdom  of  Hazor  was  reconstructed.  The  narra- 
tive gives  to  this  second  Jabin  even  the  title  of '  king 
of  Canaan  ;'  and  this,  with  the  possession  of  900 
iron-armed  war- chariots,  implies  unusual  power 
and  extent  of  dominion.  The  iniquities  of  the 
Israelites  having  lost  them  the  Divine  protection, 
Jabin  gained  the  mastery  over  them ;  and,  stimu- 
lated by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  wrongs, 
oppressed  them  heavily  for  twenty  years.  From 
this  thraldom  they  were  relieved  by  the  great  vic- 
tory won  by  Barak  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  over 
the  hosts  of  Jabin,  commanded  by  Sisera,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  those  times,  B.C. 
12S5.  The  well-compacted  power  of  the  king  of 
Hazor  was  not  yet,  however,  entirely  broken. 
The  war  was  still  prolonged  for  a  time,  but  ended 
in  the  entire  ruin  of  Jabin,  and  the  subjugation 
of  his  territories  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iv.). 

This  is  the  Jabin  whose  name  occurs  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  10. 

JACHIN  AND  BOAZ,  the  names  of  two 
brazen  pillars  in  the  porch  of  Solomons  templ« 
[Temple]  . 

JACINTH.    [Leshem.] 

JACOB  (3bj;!  ;  Sept.  'laK<i&)  was  the  setxaid 
son  of  Isaac  by  his  wife  Rebekah.     Her  cod< 
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ceiving  is  stated  to  have  been  supernatural.  Led 
by  peculiar  feelings  she  went  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord,  and  was  informed  that  she  was  indeed  with 
child,  that  her  offspring  should  be  the  founders  of 
tvTO  nations,  and  that  the  elder  should  serve  the 
younger :  circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  a  judgment  is  pronouwced 
on  her  conduct  in  aiding  Jacob  to  secure  the  pri- 
vileges of  birth  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther Esau — conduct  which  these  facts,  connected 
with  the  birth  of  the  boys,  may  well  have  in- 
fluenced. Some  have  indeed  denied  the  facts, 
and  taken  from  them  the  colouring  they  bear  in 
the  Bible ;  and  such  persons  may  easily  be  led  on 
to  pronounce  a  severe  and  indiscriminate  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  Rebekah ;  but  those  who  pro- 
fess to  receive  and  to  respect  the  Biblical  records 
are  unjustifiable,  if  they  view  any  part  of  them,  or 
any  event  which  they  record,  in  any  other  light 
than  that  which  the  Bible  supplies,  in  any  other 
position  than  that  which  the  Bible  presents.  It  is 
as  a  whole  that  each  separate  character  should  be 
contemplated  —  under  the  entire  assemblage  of 
tliose  circumstances  which  the  Bible  narrates. 
If  we  first  maim  an  historical  person  we  may  very 
readily  misrepresent  him. 

As  the  boys  grew,  Jacob  appeared  to  partake 
of  the  gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring  character  of  his 
father,  and  was  accordingly  led  to  prefer  the 
tranquil  safety  and  pleasing  occupations  of  a 
shepherd's  life  to  the  bold  and  daring  enteq^rises 
of  the  hunter,  for  which  Esau  had  an  irresistible 
predilection.  Jacob,  therefore,  passed  his  days  in 
or  near  the  paternal  tent,  simple  and  unpretending 
in  his  manner  of  life,  and  finding  in  the  flocks 
and  herds  which  he  kept,  images  and  emotions 
which  both  filled  and  satisfied  his  heart.  His 
domestic  habits  and  affections  seem  to  have  co- 
operated with  the  remarkable  events  that  attended 
his  birth,  in  winning  for  him  the  peculiar  regard 
and  undisguised  preference  of  his  mother,  who 
^orobably  in  this  merely  yielded  to  impressions 
which  she  could  scarcely  account  for,  much  less 
define,  and  who  had  not  even  a  faint  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  influence  to  which  her  pre- 
dilection was  likely  to  rise,  and  the  sad  conse- 
quences to  which  it  could  hardly  fail  to  lead. 

That  selfishness  and  a  prudence  which  ap- 
proached to  cunning  had  a  seat  in  the  heart  of  the 
youth  Jacob,  appears  but  too  plain  in  his  deal- 
ing with  Esau,  when  he  exacted  from  a  famishing 
brother  so  large  a  price  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  as 
the  surrender  of  his  birthright.  Nor  does  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  Bible  afford  grounds  by 
which  this  act  can  be  well  extenuated.  Esau 
asks  for  food,  alleging  as  his  reason,  '  for  I  am 
faint.'  Jacob,  unlike  both  a  youth  and  a  brother, 
answers,  '  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright.'  What 
could  Esau  do  P  '  Behold,'  he  replies,  '  I  am 
at  the  point  to  die,  and  what  profit  (if  by  retain- 
ing my  birthright  I  lose  my  life)  shall  this  birth- 
right do  me  ?  '  Determined  to  have  a  safe  bar- 
gain, the  prudent  Jacob,  before  he  gave  the  needed 
refreshment,  adds,  '  Swear  to  me  this  day.'  The 
oath  was  given,  the  food  eaten,  and  Esau  '  went 
his  way,''  leaving  a  home  where  he  had  received 
80  sorry  a  welcome. 

The  leaning  which  his  mother  had  in  favour  of 
Jacob  would  naturally  be  augmented  by  the  con- 
duct of  Esau  in  marrying,  doubtless  contrary  to 
tus  parents'  wishes,  two  Hittite  women,  who  are 
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recorded  to  have  been  a  grief  of  mind  unto  laaao 
and  to  Rebekah. 

Circumstances  thus  prepared  the  way  for  pro* 
curing  the  transfer  of  the  birthright,  when  Isaac 
being  now  old,  proceeded  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
nounce the  irrevocable  blessing  wliich  acted  with 
all  the  force  of  a  modern  testamentary  bequest. 
This  blessing,  then,  it  was  essential  that  Jacob 
should  receive  in  preference  to  Esau.  Herfl 
Rebekah  appears  the  chief  agent;  Jacob  is  a 
mere  instrument  in  her  hands.  Isaac  directs 
Esau  to  procure  him  some  venison.  This  Re- 
bekah hears,  and  urges  her  reluctant  favourite  to 
personate  his  elder  brother.  Jacob  suggests  diflS- 
culties  :  they  are  met  by  Rebekah,  who  is  ready 
to  incur  any  personal  danger  so  that  her  object  be 
gained.  '  My  father,  peradventure,  will  feel  me, 
and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver,  and  I  shall 
bring  a  curse  upon  me  and  not  a  blessing.  His 
mother  said  unto  him.  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my 
son,  only  obey  my  voice.'  Her  voice  is  obeyed, 
the  venison  is  brought,  Jacob  is  equipped  for  the 
deceit ;  he  helps  out  his  fraud  by  direct  false- 
hood, and  the  old  man,  whose  senses  are  now  fail- 
ing, is  at  last  with  difficulty  deceived.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  is  a  most  reprehensible  transac- 
tion, and  presents  a  truly  painful  picture  ;  in  which 
a  mother  conspires  with  one  son  in  order  to  cheat 
her  aged  husband,  with  a  view  to  deprive  another 
son  of  his  rightful  inheritance.  Justification  is 
here  impossible ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  estimate  we  form  that  there  was  a  promise  in 
favour  of  Jacob,  that  Jacob's  qualities  had  en- 
deared him  to  his  mother,  and  that  the  prospect 
to  her  was  dark  and  threatening  which  arose  when 
she  saw  the  neglected  Esau  at  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  his  hateful  wives  assuming  command 
over  herself 

Punishment  in  this  world  always  follows  close 
upon  the  heels  of  transgression.  Fear  seized  the 
guilty  Jacob,  who  is  sent  by  his  father,  at  thf 
suggestion  of  Rebekah,  to  the  original  seat  of  the 
family,  in  order  that  he  might  find  a  wife  among 
his  cousins,  the  daughters  of  his  mother's  brother, 
Laban  the  Syrian.  Before  he  is  dismissed  Jacob 
again  receives  his  father's  blessing,  the  object  ob- 
viously being  to  keep  alive  in  the  young  man's 
mind  the  great  promise  given  to  Abraham,  and 
thus  to  transmit  that  influence  which,  under  the 
aid  of  divine  providence,  was  to  end  in  placing  the 
family  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Palestine,  and 
in  so  doing  to  make  it '  a  multitude  of  people.'  The 
language,  however,  employed  by  the  aged  father 
suggests  the  idea,  that  the  religious  light  which 
had  been  kindled  in  the  mind  of  Abraham  had 
lost  somewhat  of  its  fulness,  if  not  of  its  clearness 
also;  since  'the  blessing  of  Abraham,'  which  had 
originally  embraced  all  nations,  is  now  restricted 
to  the  descendants  of  this  one  patriarchal  family. 
And  so  it  appears,  from  the  language  which  Jacob 
employs  (Gen.  xxviii.  16)  in  relation  to  the  dream 
that  he  had  when  he  tarried  all  night  upon  a 
certain  plain  on  his  journey  eastward,  that  his 
idea  of  the  Deity  was  little  more  than  that  of  a 
local  god — '  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and 
/  knew  it  not.''  Nor  does  the  language  which  he 
immediately  after  employs  show  that  his  ideas  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  man  were  of  an 
exalted  and  refined  natiue : — '  If  God  will  be  with 
me,  and  will  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on» 
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so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in 
peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God.'  The 
vision  therefore  with  which  Jacob  vas  favoured 
was  not  without  occasion,  nor  could  the  terms  in 
which  he  was  addressed  by  the  Lord,  fail  to  en- 
large and  correct  his  conceptions,  and  make  his 
religion  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more 
influential. 

Jacob,  on  coming  into  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  East,  accidentally  met  with  Rachel,  Laban's 
daughter,  to  whom,  with  true  eastern  simplicity 
and  politeness,  he  showed  such  courtesy  as  the 
duties  of  pastoral  life  suggest  and  admit.  And 
here  his  gentle  and  affectionate  nature  displays 
itself  under  the  influence  of  the  bonds  of  kindred 
and  the  fair  form  of  youth : — 'Jacob  kissed  Rachel, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.' 

After  he  had  been  with  his  uncle  the  space  of  a 
month,  Laban  inquires  of  him  what  reward  he  ex- 
pects for  his  services.  He  asks  for  the  '  beautiful 
and  well-favoured  Rachel.'  His  request  is  granted 
on  condition  of  a  seven  years'  service — a  long 
period  truly,  but  to  Jacob  '  they  seemed  but  a 
few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.'  When  the 
time  was  expired,  the  crafty  Laban  availed  him- 
self of  the  customs  of  the  country,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute his  elder  and  '  tender-eyed'  daughter  Leah. 
In  the  morning  Jacob  found  how  he  had  been 
beguiled ;  but  Laban  excused  himself,  saying,  '  It 
must  not  be  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  first-born.'  Another  seven 
years'  service  gains  for  Jacob  the  beloved  Rachel. 
Leah,  however,  has  the  compensatory  privilege  of 
being  the  mother  of  the  first-bom — Reuben ;  three 
other  sons  successively  follow,  namely,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah,  sons  of  Leah.  This  fruitful- 
ness  was  a  painful  subject  of  reflection  to  the  barren 
Rachel,  who  employed  language  on  this  occasion 
that  called  forth  a  reply  from  her  husband  which 
shows  that,  mild  as  was  the  character  of  Jacob,  it 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  and  energy 
(Gen.  XXX.  2).  An  arrangement,  however,  took 
place,  by  which  Rachel  had  children  by  means 
of  her  maid,  Bilhah,  of  whom  Dan  and  Naphtali 
were  bom.  Two  other  sons — Gad  and  Asher — 
were  born  to  Jacob  of  Leah's  maid,  Zilpah.  Leah 
herself  bare  two  more  sons,  namely,  Issachar  and 
Zebulun ;  she  also  bare  a  daughter,  Dinah.  At 
length  Rachel  herself  bare  a  son,  and  she  called 
his  name  Joseph. 

Most  faithfully,  and  with  great  success,  had 
Jacob  served  his  uncle  for  fourteen  years,  when 
tie  became  desirous  of  returning  to  his  parents. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Laban,  however,  he  is 
induced  to  remain.  The  language  employed 
upon  this  occasion  (Gen.  xxx.  25,  sq.)  shows  that 
Jacob's  character  had  gained  considerably  during 
his  service  both  in  strength  and  comprehensive- 
ness ;  but  the  means  which  he  employed  in  order 
to  make  his  bargain  with  his  uncle  work  so  as  to 
enrich  himself,  prove  too  clearly  that  his  moral 
feelings  had  not  undergone  an  equal  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  original  taint  of  prudence,  and 
the  sad  lessons  of  his  mother  in  deceit,  had  pro- 
duced some  of  their  natural  fruit  in  his  bosom. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  the  means  which  Jacob  employed, 
may,  in  addition  to  the  original  narrative,  con- 
sult Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller  on  the  subject, 
RS  well  as  the  following : — Hieron.  Queest.  in  Gen. ; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  10;  Oppian, Cywegr.  i,  330,  sq. ; 
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Hastfeer,  Uber  Schafzucht;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  619. 
Winer,  Handioort.,  gives  a  parallel  passage  firom 
j^Elian  {Hist.  Anim.  viii.  21). 

The  prosperity  of  Jacob  displeased  and  grieved 
Laban,  so  that  a  sejaration  seemed  desirable. 
His  wives  are  ready  to  accompany  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out,  with  his  family  and  his  property, 
'  to  go  to  Isaac  his  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan.' 
It  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  Laban  learned 
that  Jacob  had  fled,  when  he  immediately  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  his  nephew,  and  after  seven  days' 
journey  overtook  him  in  Mount  Gilead.  Laban, 
however,  is  divinely  warned  not  to  hinder  Jacob's 
return.  Reproach  and  recrimination  ensued. 
Even  a  charge  of  theft  is  put  forward  by  Laban 
— '  Wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  ? '  In 
truth,  Rachel  had  carried  off  certain  images 
which  were  the  objects  of  worship.  Ignorant  of 
this  misdeed,  Jacob  boldly  called  for  a  search, 
adding,  '  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods 
let  him  not  live.'  A  crafty  woman's  cleverness 
eluded  the  keen  eye  of  Laban.  Rachel,  by  an 
appeal  which  one  of  her  sex  alone  could  make, 
deceived  her  father.  Thus  one  sin  begets  another ; 
superstition  prompts  to  theft,  and  theft  necessitates 
deceit. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  tera- 
phim  which  Rachel  stole,  and  which  Laban  was 
so  anxious  to  discover,  and  whatever  kind  or  de- 
gree of  worship  may  in  reality  have  been  paid  to 
them,  their  existence  in  the  family  suffices  of 
itself  to  show  how  imperfectly  instructed  regard- 
ing the  Creator  were  at  this  time  those  who  were 
among  the  least  ignorant  on  divine  things. 

Laban's  conduct  on  this  occasion  called  forth 
a  reply  from  Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  service  had  been  most  severe,  and  which  also 
proves  that  however  this  severe  service  might  have 
encouraged  a  certain  servility,  it  had  not  pre- 
vented the  development  in  Jacob's  soul  of  a  high 
and  energetic  spirit,  which  when  roused  could 
assert  its  rights  and  give  utterance  to  sentiments 
both  just,  striking,  and  forcible,  and  in  the  most 
poetical  phraseology. 

Peace,  however,  being  restored,  Laban,  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  took  a  friendly,  if  not  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  his  daughters  and  their  sons, 
and  returned  home.  Meanwhile  Jacob,  going  on 
his  way,  had  to  pass  near  the  land  of  Seir,  in 
which  Esau  dwelt.  Remembering  his  own  con- 
duct and  his  brother's  threat,  he  was  seized  with 
fear,  and  sent  messengers  before  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate Esau,  who,  however,  had  no  evil  design 
against  him ;  but,  when  he  '  saw  Jacob,  ran  to 
meet  him  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept' — the  one 
tears  of  joyful  recognition,  the  other  of  gladness 
at  unexpected  escape. 

The  passage  in  which  this  meeting  is  recorded 
is  very  striking  and  picturesque.  In  moral  qua- 
lities it  exhibits  Jacob  the  inferior  of  his  generous, 
high-minded,  and  forgiving  brother ;  for  Jacob's 
bearing,  whatever  deduction  may  be  made  for 
Oriental  politeness,  is  crouching  and  servile.  In- 
dependently of  the  compellation,  'my  lord,'  which 
he  repeatedly  uses  in  addressing  Esau,  what  can 
be  said  of  the  following  terms  : — '  I  have  seen  thy 
face  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God,  and 
thou  wast  pleased  with  me'  (Gen.  xxxiii.  10). 

It  was  immediately  preceding  this  interview 
that  Jacob  passed  the  night  in  wrestling  with  *  a 
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man,*  who  is  afterwards  recognised  as  God,  and 
who  at  length  overcame  Jacob  by  touching  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh.  His  name  also  was  on  this 
event  changed  by  the  mysterious  antagonist  into 
Israel,  '  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God 
and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed  '  (Gen.  xxxii. 
28).  It  is  added  that  on  this  account  his  de- 
Bcendants  abstained  from  eating  the  thigh  of 
slaughtered  animals. 

This  passage  is  one  which  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  understand.  The  narrator  did  not,  we 
think,  intend  it  for  the  account  of  a  dream.  A 
literal  interpretation  would  seem  difficult,  for  this 
would  make  the  Omnipotent  vanquish  one  of  his 
own  creatures,  not  without  a  long  struggle,  and 
at  last  only  by  a  sort  of  art  or  stratagem.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  the  only  way 
to  expound  the  narrative  is  to  divest  ourselves  of 
our  own  modern  associations,  and  endeavour  to 
contemplate  it  from  tiie  position  in  which  its  author 
stood.  Still  the  question  recurs — what  was  the 
fact  which  he  has  set  forth  in  these  terms  ?  (see  De 
Wette,  Krit.  d.  Is.  Gesch.  p.  132 ;  Ewald's  Israel- 
iten,  1.  405  ;  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  in  loc.)  The 
design  (says  Wellbeloved,  in  loc.)  'was  to  en- 
courage Jacob,  returning  to  his  native  land,  and 
fearful  of  his  brother's  resentment,  and  to  confirm 
his  faith  in  the  existence  and  providence  of  God. 
And  who  will  venture  to  say  tliat  in  that  early 
neriod  any  other  equally  efficacious  means  could 
fiave  been  employed  T  Compare  the  language 
already  quoted  (ver.  28).  A  very  obvious  end 
pursued  throughout  the  history  of  Jacob,  was  the 
development  of  his  religious  convictions,  and  the 
event  in  question,  no  less  than  the  altars  he 
erected  and  the  dreams  he  had,  may  have  ma- 
terially conduced  to  so  important  a  result. 

Having,  by  the  misconduct  of  Hamor  the 
Hivite  and  the  hardy  valour  of  his  sons,  been 
involved  in  danger  from  the  natives  of  Shechem 
in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  divinely  directed,  and  under 
the  divine  protection  proceeds  to  Bethel,  where 
he  is  to  '  make  an  altar  unto  God  that  appeared 
imto  thee  when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of 
Esau  thy  brother.'  Obedient  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, he  first  purifies  his  family  from  '  strange 
gods,'  which  he  hid  under  '  the  oak  which  is  by 
Shechem ;'  after  which  God  appeared  to  him 
again  with  the  important  declaration,  '  I  am  God 
Almighty,'  and  renewed  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
While  journeying  from  Beth-el  to  Ephrath,  his 
beloved  Rachel  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  to  her 
second  son,  Benjamin.  At  length  Jacob  came 
to  his  father  Isaac  at  Mamre,  the  family  residence, 
in  time  to  pay  the  last  attentions  to  the  aged  pa- 
triarch. Not  long  after  this  bereavement  Jacob 
was  robbed  of  his  beloved  son  Joseph  through  the 
jealousy  and  bad  faith  of  his  brothers.  This  loss 
IS  the  occasion  of  showing  us  how  strong  were 
Jacob's  paternal  feelings ;  for  on  seeing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  proofs  that  '  some  evil  beast  had 
devoured  Joseph,'  the  old  man  '  rent  his  clothes, 
and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned 
for  his  son  many  days,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted.'— '  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my 
son  mourning'  (Gen.  xxxvii.  33). 

A  widely  extended  famine  induced  Jacob  to 
send  his  sons  down  into  Egypt,  where  he  had 
heard  there  was  com,  without  knowing  by  whose 
instrumentality.  The  patriarch,  however,  re- 
tained his  youngest  son  Uenjamin,  '  lest  mischief 
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should  befall  him,'  as  it  had  befallen  Josepl*. 
The  young  men  returned  with  the  needed  suj^ 
plies  of  com.  They  related,  however,  that  they 
had  been  taken  for  spies,  and  that  there  was 
but  one  way  in  which  they  could  disprove  the 
charge,  namely,  by  carrying  down  Benjamin  to 
'  the  lord  of  the  land.'  This  Jacob  vehemently 
refused  : — '  Me  have  ye  bereaved  ;  Joseph  is  not, 
and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  : 
my  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you ;  if  mischief 
befall  him,  then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave '  (Gen.  xlii.  36). 
The  pressure  of  the  famine,  however,  at  length 
forced  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany 
his  brothers  on  a  second  visit  to  Egypt ;  whence  in 
due  time  they  brought  back  to  their  father  the 
pleasing  intelligence,  '  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and 
he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.'  How 
naturally  is  the  effect  of  this  on  Jacob  told — '  and 
Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not.* 
When,  however,  they  had  gone  into  particulars, 
he  added,  '  Enough,  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive  ; 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die.'  Touches  of 
nature  like  this  suffice  to  show  the  reality  of  the 
history  before  us,  and  since  they  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  they  will  of  them- 
selves avail  to  sustain  its  credibility  against  all 
that  the  enemy  can  do.  Each  competent  and  un- 
prejudiced judge,  on  reading  these  gems  of  truth, 
may  well  exclaim,  *  This  is  history,  not  mytho- 
logy; reality,  not  fiction.'  The  passage,  too, 
with  others  recently  cited,  strongly  proves  how 
much  the  character  of  the  patriarch  had  improved. 
In  the  entire  of  the  latter  part  of  Jacob's  life,  he 
seems  to  have  gradually  parted  with  many  less 
desirable  qualities,  and  to  have  become  at  once 
more  truthful,  more  energetic,  more  earnest,  affec 
tionate,  and,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
religious. 

Encouraged  '  in  the  visions  of  the  night,'  Jacob 
goes  down  to  Egypt.  '  And  Joseph  made  ready 
his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father, 
to  Goshen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him  ;  and 
he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me 
die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art 
yet  alive'  (Gen.  xlvi.  29).  Joseph  proceeded  It 
conduct  his  father  into  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  when  the  man  of  God,  with  that  self 
consciousness  and  dignity  which  religion  gives, 
instead  of  offering  slavish  adulation,  '  blessed 
Pharaoh.'  Struck  with  the  patriarch's  venerable 
air,  the  king  asked,  '  How  old  art  thou  ?  '  What 
composure  and  elevation  is  there  in  the  reply, 
'  Ttie  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  few  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of 
my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage :  and 
Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out  from  before 
Pharaoh'  (Gen.  xlvii.  8-10).  This  fine  passage  has 
been  travestied  after  his  own  manner  by  Voltaire 
{Diction.  Philosqph.) :  '  That  which  the  good  man 
Jacob  replied  to  Joseph  must  forcibly  strike  those 
who  can  read.  How  old  are  you  ?  said  the  king. 
I  am  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  age,  answered 
the  old  man,  and  /  have  not  yet  had  one  happy 
day  in  this  short  pilgrimage :' — '  A  proof  this,' 
says  Niemeyer  (Charak.  derBibel,  ii.  196),  'how 
faithfully  Voltaire,  who  is  always  complaining  of 
the  quotations  of  others,  cites  the  Bible ;  so  that 
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one  may  almost  conclude  that  he  himself  must 
not  be  ranked  among  those  who  can  read.' 

Jacob,  with  his  sons,  now  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  best  land  of  Egypt,  where 
they  carried  on  their  pastoral  occupations,  and 
enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  earthly  prosperity. 
T''e  aged  patriarch,  after  being  strangely  tossed 
about  on  a  very  rough  ocean,  found  at  last  a 
tranquil  harbour,  where  all  the  best  aflections  of 
his  nature  were  gently  exercised  and  largely  un- 
folded. After  a  lapse  of  time  Joseph,  being  in- 
formed that  his  father  was  sick,  went  to  him,  when 
'  Israel  strengthened  himself,  and  sat  up  in  his 
bed.'  He  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  divine  pro- 
mise of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  yet  remained 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  took  Joseph's  sons,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  in  place  of  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
whom  he  had  lost.  How  impressive  is  his  bene- 
diction in  Joseph's  family  !  '  And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face:  and, 
'<>,  God  hath  showed  me  also  thy  seed'  (Gen. 
xlv'iii.  11).  '  God,  before  whom  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed 
me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  angel 
which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads  ; 
and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the 
name  of  my  fathers ;  and  let  them  grow  into  a 
multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  '  (ver.  15, 
16).  '  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold  I  die  ; 
but  God  will  be  with  you  and  bring  you  again 
unto  tiie  land  of  your  fathers'  (ver.  21).  Then 
having  convened  his  son's,  the  venerable  patriarch 
jn-onouticed  on  them  also  a  blessing,  which  is  full 
of  the  loftiest  thought,  expressed  in  the  most  poeti- 
cal diction,  and  adorned  by  the  most  vividly  de- 
scriptive and  engaging  imagery,  showing  how 
deeply  religious  his  character  had  become,  how 
freshly  it  retained  its  fervour  to  the  last,  and  how 
greatly  it  had  increased  in  strength,  elevation,  and 
dignity  : — '  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into 
the  bed  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people'  (Gen.  xiix.  33). — J.  R.  B. 

JAEL  pVl  wild  goat ;  Sept.  *Ia^A),  wife  of 
Heber,  tiie  Kenite.  When  Sisera,  the  general  of 
Jabin,  had  been  defeated,  he  alighted  from  his 
chariot,  hoping  to  escape  best  on  foot  from  the 
hot  pursuit  of  the  victorious  Israelites.  On  reach- 
ing the  tents  of  the  nomade  chief,  he  remembered 
iliat  there  was  peace  between  his  sovereign  and 
ihe  house  of  Heber ;  and,  therefore,  applied  for  the 
hospitality  and  protection  to  which  he  was  thus 
entitled.  This  request  wag  very  cordially  granted 
t>y  the  wife  of  the  absent  chief,  who  received  the 
vanquished  warrior  into  the  inner  part  of  the  tent, 
where  he  could  not  be  discovered  by  strangers 
without  such  an  intrusion  as  eastern  customs 
would  not  warrant.  She  also  brought  him 
milk  to  drink,  when  he  asked  only  water ;  and 
then  covered  him  from  view,  that  he  might  enjoy 
repose  the  more  securely.  As  he  slept,  a  horrid 
thought  occurred  to  Jael,  which  she  hastened  too 
j.'romptly  to  execute.  She  took  one  of  the  tent 
nails,  and  with  a  mallet,  at  one  fell  blow,  drove  it 
through  the  temples  of  the  sleeping  Sisera.  Soon 
after,  Barak  and  his  people  arrived  in  pursuit, 
and  were  shown  the  lifeless  body  of  the  man  they 
sought  This  deed  drew  much  attention  to  Jael, 
and  preserved  the  camp  from  molestation  by  the 
victors ;  and  there  is  no  disputing  that  her  act 
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is  mentioned  with  great  praise  in  the  triumphal 
song  wherein  Deborah  and  Barak  celebrated  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  (Judg.  v.  24). 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand  the 
object  of  Jael  in  tnis  painful  transaction.  Her 
motives  seem  to  have  been  entirely  prudentis^ 
and,  on  prudential  grounds,  the  very  circumstance 
which  renders  her  act  the  more  odious — the  peace 
subsisting  between  the  nomade  chief  and  the  king 
of  Hazor — must,  to  her,  have  seemed  to  make  it 
the  more  expedient.  She  saw  that  the  Israelites 
had  now  the  upper  hand,  and  was  aware  that,  as 
being  in  alliance  with  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  the 
camp  might  expect  very  rough  treatment  from 
the  pursuing  force  ;  which  would  be  greatly  ag- 
gravated if  Sisera  were  found  sheltered  within 
it.  This  calamity  she  sought  to  avert,  and  to 
place  the  house  of  Heber  in  a  favourable  posi- 
tion with  the  victorious  party.  She  probably 
justified  the  act  to  herself,  by  the  consideration 
that  as  Sisera  would  certainly  be  taken  and 
slain,  she  might  as  well  make  a  benefit  out  of  his 
inevitable  doom,  as  incur  utter  ruin  in  the  at- 
tempt to  protect  him.  We  have  been  grieved  to 
see  the  act  vindicated  as  authoriied  by  the 
usages  of  ancient  warfare,  of  rude  times,  and  of 
ferocious  manners.  There  was  not  warfare,  but 
peace  between  the  house  of  Heber  and  the  prince 
of  Hazor;  and,  for  the  rest,  we  will  venhjre  to 
affirm  that  there  does  not  now,  and  never  did 
exist,  in  any  country,  a  set  of  usages  under  which 
the  act  of  Jael  would  be  deemed  right. 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
Jael  than  to  account  for  the  praise  which  it 
receives  in  the  triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  and 
Barak.  But  the  following  remarks  will  go  far 
to  remove  the  difficulty  ; — There  is  no  doubt 
that  Sisera  would  have  been  put  to  death,  if  he 
had  been  taken  alive  by  tlie  Israelites.  The  war 
usages  of  the  time  warranted  such  treatment,  and 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  it.  They  had, 
therefore,  no  regard  to  her  private  motives,  or  to 
the  particular  relations  between  Heber  and  Jabin, 
but  beheld  her  only  as  the  instrument  of  accom* 
plishing  what  was  usually  regarded  as  the  final 
and  crowning  act  of  a  great  victory.  And  the 
unusual  circumstance  that  this  act  was  performed 
by  a  woman's  hand,  was,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  time,  so  great  a  humiliation,  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  dwelt  upon,  in  contrasting  the 
result  with  the  proud  confidence  of  victory  whicli 
had  at  the  outset  been  entertained  (Josh.  iv.  5). 

1.  JAIR  ("fN*,  enlightener ;  Sept.  'latp),  son 
of  Segub,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  by  his  mother, 
and  of  Judah  by  his  father.  He  appears  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  an  expedition  against 
the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  the  time  of  which  is 
disputed,  but  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  last 
year  of  the  life  of  Moses,  b.c.  1451.  It  seems  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  operations  connected  with 
the  conquest  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 
He  settled  in  the  part  of  Argob  bordering  on 
Gilead,  where  we  find  twenty-three  villages  named 
collectively  Havoth-jair,  or  '  Jair's  villages ' 
(Num.  xxxii.  41;  Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  30; 
1  Chron.  ii.  22). 

2.  JAIR,  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  of  Gilead,  in 
in  Manasseh,  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore, 
probabl  y  descended  from  the  preceding,  with  whom, 
indeed,  he  is  sometimes  confounded.     He  rule^ 
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twenty-two  years,  and  his  opulence  is  indicated 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  'He  had  tliirty  sons,  that  rode  on  thirty 
ass-colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities,  which  are 
called  Havoth-jair,  in  the  land  of  Gilead.'  A 
young  ass  was  the  most  valuable  beast  for  riding 
then  known  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  that  Jair  had  so 
many  of  them,  and  was  able  to  assign  a  village 
to  every  one  of  his  tiiirty  sons,  is  very  striking 
evidence  of  his  wealth.  Tiie  twenty-threo  vil- 
lages of  tlie  more  ancient  Jair  were  ])robably 
among  the  thirty  which  this  Jair  possessed  (Judg. 
X.  3>  B.C.  1210. 

JAIRUS  ('ideipos),  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum,  whose  daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life 
(Mark  v.  22;  Luke  viii.  41). 

JAMBRES  AND  JANNES  QlafippT^s  Kal 
'lavufjs),   two   of  the   Egyptian    magicians    who 

attempted  by  their  enchantments  (D''t27,  occuUcb 
nrtes,  Gesenius)  to  counteract  the  influence  on 
Pharaoh's  mind  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses.  Their  names  occur  nowliere  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  oidy  once  in  the  New  Testament 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8).  The  Apostle  Paul  became  ac- 
quainted with  them,  most  probably,  from  an 
ancient  Jewish  tradition,  or,  as  Theodoret  ex- 
presses it,  'from  the  unwritten  teaching  of  the 
Jews'  (rrjs  ayoa.<pov  twi/ 'louSaicoy  S(5a<r/coX/os). 
They  are  found  frequently  in  the  Talmudical 
and  Rabbinical  writings,  but  with  some  variations. 
Thus,  for  Jannes  we  meet  with  D131S  D''3'', 
N3mS  '•jnV,  »3S1''.  Of  these,  the  three  last  are 
forms  of  the  Hebrew  pfTl*,  which  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  'lawTjs  is  a  contracted  form  of 
the  Greek  'luavvr^s.  Some  critics  consider  that 
these  names  were  of  Egyptian  origin,  and,  in  that 
case,  the  Jewish  writers  must  have  been  misled  by 
a  similarity  of  sound  to  adopt  the  forms  above- 
mentioned.  For  Jambres  we  find  K100,  ^ll^D, 
DnnOS  Dn3»r,and  in  the  Shalsheleth  Hakka- 
halathetwo  names  are  given  "IN''D1"130N1  ''3SV, 
i.  e.  Johannes  and  Ambroskis !  The  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  inserts  them  in  Exod.  vii.  11. 
The  same  writer  also  gives  as  a  reason  for  Pha- 
raoh's edict  for  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish 
male  cliildren,  tliat  '  tliis  monarch  had  a  dream 
in  which  the  land  of  Egypt  appeared  in  one  scale 
and  a  lamb  in  another;  that  on  awakening  he 
sought  for  its  interpretation  from  his  wise  men ; 
whereupon  Jannes  and  Jambres  (D''"13D''1  D''3'') 
said — '  A  son  is  to  be  born  in  the  congregation  of 
Israel  who  will  desolate  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.' 
Several  of  the  Jewish  writers  speak  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres  as  the  two  sons  of  Balaam,  and  assert 
that  they  were  the  youths  ('•'1^3,  servants,  Auth. 
Vers.)  who  went  with  him  to  the  king  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxii.  22).  The  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Numenius  mentions  these  persons  in  a  passage 
preserved  by  Eusel)ius  {Prcep.  -Evang.  ix.  8),  and 
by  Origen  (c.  Cels.  iv.  p.  198,  ed.  Spencer)  ;  also 
Pliny  \H.ist.  Nat.  xxx.  1).  There  was  an  ancient 
apocryphal  writing  entitled  Jannes  and  Matnbres, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Origen  (in  Matt.  Com- 
ment. §  117  ;  Opera,  v.  29),  and  by  Ambrosiaster, 
or  Hilary  the  Deacon  :  it  was  condemned  by  Pojoe 
CJelasius  (Wetstenii  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  ii.  362; 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  Rahb.  col.  945 ;  Lightfoot's 
Sermon  on  Jannes  and  Jambres  ;  Wo7-ks,  vii. 
89;  Erubhin,or  Miscellanies,  ch.  xxiv. ;  Works, 


W.  33;    Lardner's    CredibiXity,  pK  7*.   dk    Ah 
Works,  vii.  381.)— J.  E.  R. 

JAMES,  'IaKa»/3o$.  Two,  if  not  three  persor.' 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa 
ment. 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  ('laKuPoi  6  rov 
Ze^edalov),  and  brother  of  the  evangelist  John, 
Tiieir  occupation  was  that  of  fishermen,  probably 
at  BetJisaida,  in  partnership  with  Simon  Petei 
(Luke  V.  10).  On  comparing  the  account  given 
in  Matt.  iv.  21,  Mark  i.  19,  with  that  in  John  i., 
it  would  appear  that  James  and  John  had  been 
acquainted  with  our  Lord,  and  had  received  him 
as  tiie  Messiah,  some  time  l)efore  he  called  them 
to  attend  upon  him  statedly — a  call  with  which 
they  immediately  complied.  Their  mother's 
name  was  Salome.  ^Ve  find  James,  John,  and 
Peter  associated  on  several  interesting  occasions 
in  the  Saviours  life.  They  alone  were  present 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1  ;  Mark  ix. 
2 ;  Luke  ix.  28) ;  at  the  restoration  to  life  of 
Jairus's  daughter  (Mark  v.  42  ;  Luke  viii.  51)  ; 
and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  during  the 
agony  (Mark  xiv.  33;  Matt,  xxvi,  37;  Luke 
xxi.  37).  With  Andrew  they  listened  in  private 
to  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Mark  xiii.  3).  James  and  his  brotlier  appear  to 
have  indulged  in  false  notions  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  and  were  led  by  ambitious  views  to 
join  in  the  request  made  to  Jesus  by  their  mother 
(Matt.  XX.  20-23;  Mark  x.  35).  From  Luke 
ix.  52,  we  may  infer  that  tlieir  temperament  was 
warm  and  impetuous.  On  account,  probably,  of 
their  boldness  and  energy  in  discharging  their 
Apostleship,  they  received  from  their  Lord  the 
appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  Sotis  of  Thunder 
(For  the  various  explanations  of  this  title  given  by 
the  fathers  see  Suiceri  Thes.  Eccles.  s.  v.  Bpovr-fi, 
and  Tuuckes  Comme7itar,  Bonn,  1840;  Einlei- 
tung,  c.  i.  §  2,  p.  17).  James  was  the  first  martyr 
among  the  Apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  i. 
9),  reports  that  the  officer  who  conducted  James 
to  the  tribunal  was  so  influenced  by  the  bold  de- 
claration of  his  faitli  as  to  embrace  the  Gospel  and 
avow  himself  also  a  Christian  ;  in  consequence  ot 
which  he  was  beheaded  at  the  same  time. 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Alpkeeus  ('Ict/ccoySos  &  tov 
'A\(paiov),  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii. 
18;  Matt.  x.  3;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  His 
mother's  name  was  Mary  (Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark 
XV.  40)  ;  in  the  latter  passage  he  is  called  James 
the  Less  (o  fiiKpos,  the  Little),  either  as  being 
younger  than  James  the  son  ofAlphaBus,  or  on 
account  of  his  low  stature  (Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke 
xxiv.  10). 

3.  James,  the  brother'  of  the  Lord  (6  aSe\cphs 
Tov  Kvpiov ;  Gal.  i.  19).  VVliether  this  James  is 
identical  with  the  son  of  Alphasus,  is  a  question 
which  Dr.  Neander  pronounces  to  lie  the  most 
difficult  in  tlie  Apostolic  history,  and  which  cannot 
yet  be  considered  £is  decided.  We  read  in  Matt, 
xiii.  55,  '  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary,  and  liij 
brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and 
Judas?'  and  in  Mark  vi.  3,  '  Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter, the  son  of  Mary,  and  brother  of  James 
and  Joses,  and  of  Juda  and  Simon  ?  and  ar<»  not 
his  sisters  here  with  us?'  Those  critics  who  sup- 
pose tlie  terms  of  affinity  in  these  and  parallel 
passages  to  be  used  in  the  laxer  sense  of  near  rela- 
tions,  have  remarked  that  in  Mark  xv.  40,  men*^^ion 
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\%  made  of '  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  less 
»nd  of  Joses;'  and  that  in  John  xix.  25,  it  is  said, 
'  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother  and 
his  mother's  sister,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
ind  Mary  Magdalene  :'  they  therefore  infer  that 
Hie  wife  of  Cleophas  is  the  same  as  the  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and,  consequently,  that  James 
[supposing  Cleophas  and  Alphseus  to  be  the  same 
name,  the  former  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  latter 
according  to  the  Greek  orthography)  was  a  Jirst 
cousin  of  cur  Lord,  and,  on  that  account,  termed 
his  brother,  and  that  the  other  individuals  called 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  stood  in  the  same  relation. 
It  is  also  urged  that  in  the  Acts,  after  the  death 
of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  we  read  only  of  one 
James  ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  improbable  that 
our  Lord  would  have  committed  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  the  beloved  disciple,  had  there  been  sons 
of  Joseph  living,  whether  the  offspring  of  Mary 
or  of  a  former  marriage.  Against  this  view  it 
has  been  alleged  that  in  several  early  Christian 
writers  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ;  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  names  Alphaeus  and  Cleophas  is  some- 
what uncertain  ;  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  words  'his  mother's  sister,'  in  John  xix.  21, 
aie  to  be  considered  in  apposition  with  those  imme- 
diately following — '  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,' 
or  intended  to  designate  a  different  individual ; 
since  it  is  highly  imjirobable  that  two  sisters  should 
have  liad  the  same  name.  Wieseler  (Studien 
find  Kritihen,  1 840,  iii.  648)  maintains  that  not 
three,  but  four  persons  are  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  that  since  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark 
XV.  40,  besides  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Mary,  the 
njother  of  James  and  Joses,  Salome  also  (or  the 
mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee)  is  named  as  pre- 
sent at  the  Crucifixion,  it  follows  that  she  must 
have  been  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother.  This 
would  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
sameness  of  the  names  of  the  two  sisters,  and 
would  set  aside  the  proof  that  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  was  the  son  of  Alpheeus.  But 
«;ven  allowing  tliat  the  sons  of  Alphaeus  were 
related  to  our  Lord,  the  narrative  in  the  Evange- 
lists and  the  Acts  presents  some  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  not  the  persons  described 
as  'the  brethren  of  Jesus.'  1.  The  brethren  of 
Jesus  are  associated  with  his  mother  in  a  manner 
that  strongly  indicates  their  standing  in  the  filial 
relation  to  her  (Matt.  xii.  46  ;  Mark  iii.  31 ; 
Luke  viii.  19  ;  Matt.  xiii.  58,  where  '  sisters  '  are 
also  mentioned ;  they  appear  constantly  together 
as  forming  one  family,  John  ii.  12).  '  After  this 
lie  went  down  to  Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother, 
and  ins  bretliren,  and  his  disciples '  (Kuinoel, 
('omment.  in  Matt.  xii.  46).  2.  It  is  explicitly 
stated,  that  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  twelve  Apostles,  among  whom  we  find 
'  the  son  of  Alphaeus,'  '  neither  did  his  brethren  be- 
lieve on  him'  (John  vii.  5  ;  Liicke's  Commentar). 
Attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made  by  Grotius  and 
Lardner  to  dilute  the  force  of  this  language,  as  if 
it  meant  merely  that  their  faith  was  imperfect  or 
wavering — '  that  they  did  not  believe  as  they 
should  ;'  but  the  language  of  Jesus  is  decisive  : — 
'  My  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time  is  always 
ready ;  the  world  cannot  hate  you,  but  me  it  liateth ' 
(compare  this  with  John  xv.  18,  19  :  'If  the  world 
hate  you,'  &c.).  Tliis  appears  to  overthrow  the 
argr^ireent  for  the  identity  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
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with  the  sons  of  Alphaeus,  drawn  from  the  same- 
ness  of  the  names  ;  for  as  to  the  supposition  that 
what  is  affirmed  in  John's  Gospel  might  apply  to 
only  some  of  his  brethren,  it  is  evident  that,  ad- 
mitting the  identity,  only  one  brother  of  Jes-.js 
would  be  left  out  of  the  '  company  of  the  Apostles.' 
3.  Luke's  language  in  Acts  i.  13,  14,  is  o\y- 
posed  to  the  identity  in  question  ;  for,  after  enume- 
rating the  Apostles,  among  whom,  as  usual,  is 
'James,  the  son  of  Alphajus,' he  adds,  'they  all 
continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation with  the  women,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.''  From  this  pas- 
sage, however,  we  learn  that,  by  this  time,  his 
brethren  had  received  him  as  the  Messiah.  Tliat 
after  the  death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  we  find  only 
one  James  mentioned,  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  probably  only  one,  '  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,'  remained  at  Jerusalem  ;  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  silence  of  the  his- 
torian respecting  the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  not  more 
strange  than  respecting  several  of  the  other  Apostles, 
whose  names  never  occur  after  the  catalogue  in 
ch.  i.  13.  Paul's  language  in  Gal.  i.  19,  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Lord's  bro- 
ther with  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  by  its  ranking  hini 
among  the  Apostles,  but  Neanderand  Winer  have 
shown  that  it  is  by  no  means  decisive.  (Winei-'s 
Grammatik,  i\\i  eA.  p.  517;  Neander's  fftstory 
of  the  Planting,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  Eng.  transl.).  If 
we  examine  the  early  Christian  writers,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject. 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  1)  says  that  James,  the 
first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  brother  of  the  Lord,  son 
of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  was  sumamed 
the  Just  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  his 
eminent  virtue.  He  uses  similar  language  in 
his  Evangelical  Demonstration  (iii.  5).  In  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  he  reckons  fourteen  Apo- 
stles ;  namely,  the  twelve,  Paul,  and  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord.  A  similar  enumeration  is 
made  in  the  '  Apostolic  Constitutions '  (vi.  14). 
Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  Theophylact  speak 
of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  as  being  the  same 
as  the  son  of  Cleopas.  Tiiey  suppose  that  Jo- 
seph and  Cleopas  were  brothers,  and  that  the 
latter  dying  without  issue,  Joseph  married  his 
widow  for  his  first  wife,  according  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  and  that  James  and  his  brethren  were  the 
offspring  of  this  marriage  (Lardner's  Credibility, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  118,  Works,  iv.  548;  ch.  i.  163, 
Works,  v.  160;  History  of  Heretics,  c.  xi.  §  11, 
Works,  viii.  527  ;  Supplement  to  ihe  Credibility, 
ch.  17,  Works,  vi.  188).  A  passage  from  Jose- 
phiis  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
23),  in  which  James,  the  brother  of  '  him  who  is 
called  Christ,'  is  mentioned;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Lardner  and  other  eminent  critics  this  clause 
is  an  interpolation  (Lardner's  Jeicish  Testi- 
monies, ch.  iv. ;  Works,  vi.  496).  According  to 
Hegesippus  (a  converted  Jew  of  the  second  cen- 
tury), James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  undertook 
the  government  of  the  church  along  with  the 
Apostles  (/iera  ruv  airo<rT<{Aci>j').  He  describes 
him  as  leading  a  life  of  ascetic  strictness,  and  as 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Jews.  But 
in  tlie  account  he  gives  of  his  martyrdom  some 
circumstances  are  highly  improbable.  In  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  jjrecipitated  from  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  then  assaulted  with  stones', 
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and  at  last  dispatched  l>y  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
H  fuller's  jwle  (Lardner's  Supplement,  ch.  xvi., 
Works,  vi.  p.  174;  Neander,  lliatory  of  the 
Planting,  &c.  vol.  ii:  pp.  9,  22,  Enj^.  traiisl.). 
Dr.  Niemeyer  enumerates  not  less  than  five  per- 
sons of  this  name,  by  distinguishing  tlie  son  of 
Alphaeus  from  James  the  less,  and  assuming  that 
the  James  last  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  13  was  not 
the  brother,  but  tlie  father  of  Judas  {Charakteristik 
der  Bibel  Halle.  1830,  i.  399).— J.  E.  R. 

JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF  [Antileqomena]. 
This  is  called  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23) 
the  first  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  As  the  writer 
simply  styles  htmself  James,  a  servant  of  God 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  doubts  have 
existed,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  re- 
sfjccting  the  true 

Author  of  this  Epistle. — It  has  been  ascribed  to 
no  less  than  four  different  persons,  viz.  James,  the 
son  of  Zebedee;  James,  the  sou  of  Alphaeus  (who 
were  both  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles) ; 
James,  our  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  i.  19);  and  to  an 
anonymous  author  who  assumed  tlie  name  of 
James  iu  order  to  procure  authority  to  a  supposi- 
titious writing. 

The  chief  autlwrity  for  ascribing  this  epistle  to 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  is  the  inscription  to  the 
Syriac  manuscript,  published  by  Widmandstadt, 
wherein  it  is  termed  '  the  earliest  writing  in  the 
New  Testament,'  and  to  an  Arabic  MS.  cited  by 
Cornelius  a  Lapide.  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other 
Spanish  writers  interested  in  maintaining  that 
James  travelled  into  Spain  (Calmet's  Comment- 
ary), assert  that  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  visit- 
ed iu  person  the  '  twelve  tribes  scattered'  through 
tiiat  as  well  as  other  countries,  and  aftervvfards 
addressed  to  them  this  epistle.  The  Mozarabic 
liturgy  also  supports  the  same  view,  and  the  old 
Italic,  published  by  Martianay,  contains  the 
inscription  Explicit  Epistola  Jacobi  fil.  Zebedeei. 
But  this  opinion  has  obtained  very  few  suffrages ; 
for,  a-s  Calmet  has  observed  {Pref.  to  his  Com- 
mentary), it  is  not  credible  that  so  great  progress 
had  been  made  among  the  dispersed  Jews  before 
the  martyrdom  of  James,  which  took  place  at 
Jerusalem  about  a.d.  42 ;  and  if  the  author,  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed,  alludes  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  (a.d.  58)  and  Galatians 
(a.d.  55),  it  would  be  a  manifest  anachronism  to 
ascribe  tliis  epistle  to  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

The  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle, 
therefore,  rests  betweeii'James  '  the  Lord's  brother,' 
and  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  In  the  preceding 
article  the  difHcult  question,  whether  these  names 
do  not,  in  fact,  refer  to  the  same  person,  has  been 
examined  :  it  suffices,  in  this  place,  to  state  that 
no  writer  who  regards  James  '  the  Lord's  brother' 
as  distinct  from  James  tlie  son  of  Alphaeus,  has 
held  the  latter  to  be  the  author  of  the  epistle  :  and 
therefore,  if  no  claim  be  advanced  for  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  James  '  the  brother  of  the  Lord  '  remains 
the  only  person  whom  the  name  at  the  head  of 
this  epistle  could  be  intended  to  designate. 

Hegesippus,  cited  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
23),  acquaints  us  that  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
who  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Just,  governed 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  along  with,  or  after  the 
ajiostles  (fierh  Tav  a.iT0(n6\uv).  Eusebius  (/.  e.) 
relates  (liat  he  was  the  first  who  held  the  episco- 
pate of  Jerusalem  (Jerome  says  for  thirty  years) ; 
and  both  he  and  Josephus  (/4n%.  xx.  9.  1)  give 
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an  account  of  his  martyrdom.  To  him,  thenforc; 
is  the  authorship  of  an  epistle  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  with  good  reason  ascribed. 

Tlie  other  opinion,  whicli  considers  the  epistle 
as  pseudepigrajjlial,  we  shall  consider  in  treating 
of  its 

Authenticity  and  Canonical  Atithority. — Euse- 
bius (ut  supra)  observes  that '  James,  the  brothcv 
of  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ,  is  said  to  have 
written  the  first  of  the  Catholic  epistles ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  considered  spurious 
(vodfvercu).   Not  many  of  tlie  ancients  have  men- 
tioned it,  nor  that  called  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  . . . 
Nevertheless,  we  know  that  these,  with  the  rest, 
are  publicly  read  in  most  of  the  churches.'  To  the 
same  effect  St.  Jerome  : — '  St.  James,  surnamed 
the  Just,  who  is  called  the  Lord's  brother,  is  the 
author  of  only  one  epistle,  one  of  the  seven  called 
Catholic,   which,  however,  is  said  to  have  lieen 
published  by  some  other  who  assumed  his  name, 
although   in  the  progress  of   time  it  gradually 
acquired  authority.'     Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opinion 
that  this  statement  of  St.  Jerome  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  that  of  Eusebius.     It  was  also  rejected  in 
the  fourth  century  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  ill  the  sixth  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  [An- 
tilegomena].     It  is,  however,  cited  by  Clemens 
Romanus  in  his  first  or  genuine  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (ch.  x.,  comp.  with  James  ii.  21,  23 ; 
and   ch.  xi.,  comp.  with  James  ii.  25,  and  Heb. 
xi.  31).     It  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  '  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
be  confounded   and  flee  from  you.'     It  is  also 
generally  believed  to  be  referred  to  by  Irenaeua 
(Heer.  iv.  16,  2),  '  Abraham  believed  God,  and 
it  was,'  &c.     Origen    cites  it  in  his  Comment, 
on  John  i.  xix.  iv.   306,  calling  it,  however,  the 
repMferf  epistle  of  James  [Antilegomena.].    We 
have  the  authority  of  Cassiodorus  for   the   fact 
that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  commented  on  this 
epistle;   and  it  is  not  only  expressly  cited  by 
Ephrem  Syrus  (0pp.  Grcec.  iii.  51,  '  James  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  says  "  weep  and  howl,"  '  to- 
gether with  other  references),  but  it  forms  part  ot 
the  ancient  Syriac  version,  a  work  of  the  second 
century,  and  which  contains  no  other  of  the  Anti' 
legomena,  except  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    But 
though  '  not  quoted  expressly  by  any  of  the  Latin 
fathers  before  the  fourth  century '  (Hug's  Intro- 
duction), it  was,  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  received  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  without  any  marks  of  doubt,  and  was 
admittetl  into   the   canon    along  with    the  other 
Scriptures  by  the  Councils  of  Hipjio  and  Carthage. 
Nor  (with  the  above  exceptions)  does  there  appear 
to  have  been  a  voice  raised  against  it  since  that 
period  until  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
ancient  doubts  were  revived   by   Erasmus  (who 
maintains   that   the   author  was  not  an  apostle, 
Annot.  in  N.  T.),  Cardinal  Cajetan  (Comment, 
in  7  Canonic.  Epist.,  1 532),  and  Luther.    Cajetan 
observes  that '  the  salutation  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  of  the  apostolical   salutations,  containing 
nothing  of  God,  of  grace,  or  peace,  but  sending 
greetings  after  the  profane  manner,  from  which, 
and  his  not  naming  himself  an  apostle,  the  author 
is  rendered  uncertain.'       We   have  already   re« 
ferred   to    Luther's    opinion    [Antilegomena], 
who  is  generally  accused  of  calling  this  an  epistle 
of  straw.     The  following  are  his  words  : — 'This 
epistle,  in  comparison  with  the  writings  of  John. 
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Paul,  and  Peter,  is  a  right  strawy  epistle  (eine 
lechte  strolierne  epistel),  being  destitute  of  an 
evangelic  character'  {Prcef.  to  N.  T.).  And 
again  (Prcsf.  to  James  and  John), — '  This  epistle, 
although  rejected  by  the  ancients,  I  notwithstand- 
ing praise  and  esteem,  as  it  teaches  no  doctrines 
of  men,  and  strenuously  urges  the  law  of  God. 
But,  to  give  my  opinion  frankly,  though  without 
prejudice  to  any  other  person,  I  do  not  hold  it  to 
be  the  writing  of  an  apostle — and  these  are  my 
reasons;  first,  it  directly  opposes  St.  Paul  and 
o'her  Scriptures  in  ascribing  justification  to 
works,  saying  that  Abraham  was  justified  by 
works,  whereas  St.  Paul  teaches  that  Abraham 
was  justified  by  faith  without  works ;  ....  but 
this  James  does  nothing  but  urge  on  to  the  law 
and  its  works,  and  writes  so  confusedly  and  un- 
connectedly  that  it  appears  to  me  like  as  if  some 
good  pious  man  got  hold  of  a  number  of  say- 
ings from  the  apostles'  followers,  and  thus  flung 
tliem  on  paper;  or  it  is  probably  written  by 
some  one  after  the  apostle's  preaching.'  The 
ceiituriators  of  Magdeburg  follow  tlie  same  train 
of  thought.  '  In  addition  to  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  there 
are  other  and  by  no  means  obscure  indications 
from  which  it  may  be  collected  that  the  authors 
of  these  epistles  (James  and  Jude)  were  not 
apostles.  The  Epistle  of  James  differs  not 
slightly  from  the  analogy  of  doctrine,  in  ascribing 
justification  not  to  faith  alone,  but  to  works,  and 
i-alls  the  law  "  a  law  of  liberty,"  whereas  the  law 
"  generates  to  bondage."  ....  Nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  it  was  written  by  some  disciple  of  the  apo- 
stles at  the  close  of  this  (the  first)  century,  or  even 
later '  (Cent.  i.  1.  2.  c.  4  col.  54).  The  same  sen- 
timents are  followed  by  Cheunits,  Brentius,  and 
others  among  tlie  Lutherans,  and  among  the  Greeks 
by  Cyril  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
tlie  seventeenth  century  (Lettres  Anecdotes  de  Cy- 
rille  Lucar,  Amst.  1718,  Letter  vii.  p.  85). 

As  Luther  was  the  first  who  separated  the  ca- 
nonical from  the  deutero-canonical  or  apocryphal 
Ixioks  in  the  Old  Testament  [Deutero-canon- 
iCAi.],  he  also  desired  to  make  a  similar  dis- 
tinction in  the  New  [Antii.egomena  ;  Haqio- 
gkapha]  ;  but  the  only  variation  which  he  actu- 
ally adopted  consisted  in  his  placing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  between  the  Epistles  of  John  and 
James  [Jude], 

Tlie  Calvinists,  who  never  questioned  the  au- 
thority of  this  epistle,  followed  the  arrangement 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  which  the  Epistle 
of  James  ranks  as  the  first  of  the  Catholic 
epistl«3 ;  while  the  Council  of  Trent  followed  the 
order  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  of  the  apos- 
tolical canons,  viz.,  four  Gospels,  Acts,  fourteen 
epistles  of  Paul  (viz.,  Romans,  1  and  2  Corin- 
thians, Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews),  1  and  2  Peter,  1, 
2,  and  3  John,  James,  Jude,  Apocalypse.  The 
Lutherans  themselves  soon  acquiesced  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  universal  church  in  regard  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  until  the  contro- 
versy, which  had  long  slept,  was  again  revived 
in  Germany  in  modern  times  (De  Wette,  Einlei- 
tung).  De  Wette  maintains  that  although  this 
epistle  was  anterior  to  the  Clementine,  it  could 
not  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  time  of 
James,  principally  because  the  degree  of  tran- 
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quillity  and  comfort  which  appears  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed, seems  to  him  to  he  inconsistent  with  the 
state  of  persecution  which  the  Christians  were 
subject  to  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  James.  He 
conceives  it  to  have  been  written  by  some  one 
who  assumed  the  name  of  James  in  order  to  give 
authority  to  his  arguments  against  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  justification.  Dr.  Kern  also,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
(in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie, 
1835),  took  the  same  view,  which,  however,  he 
has  lately  abandoned  in  his  Commentary.  But 
no  one  in  modern  times  has  combated  this  opi- 
nion with  greater  success  than  Neander  (History 
of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church, 
vol.  ii.).  Neander  (whose  reasonings  will  not 
admit  of  abridgment)  maintains  that  there  is  no 
discrepancy  whatever  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James ;  that  it  was  not  even  the  design  of  the 
latter  to  oppose  any  misapprehension  respecting 
St.  Paul's  doctrine,  but  that  they  each  addressed 
different  classes  of  people  from  different  standing 
points,  using  the  same  familiar  examples. 
'  Paul,'  he  says,  '  was  obliged  to  point  out  to 
those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  the  justify- 
ing power  of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  futility  of 
such  works  in  reference  to  justification,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  justification  and  sanctificatioii 
could  proceed  only  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel  : 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  to  those  who  imagined  that  they  could  be 
justified  in  God's  sight  by  faith  in  the  Jewish 
sense  ....  that  this  was  completely  valueless  if 
their  course  of  life  were  not  conformed  to  it.' 
And  in  another  place  he  observes  that  James 
'  received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms^ 
similarly  to  many  Catholics  who  have  attained 
to  free  evangelical  convictions,  and  yet  have  not 
been  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  old 
ecclesiastical  forms ;  or,  like  Luther,  when  he  had 
already  attained  a  knowledge  of  justification  by 
faith,  but  before  he  was  aware  of  the  consequences 
flowing  from  it  as  opposed  to  the  prevalent  doc 
trines  of  the  church.' 

Age  of  the  Epistle. — By  those  who  consider 
James  the  Just,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  have 
been  the  author  of  this  epistle,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  shortly  before  his 
martyrdom,  which  took  place  a.d.  62,  six  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  whose  im- 
pending fate  is  alluded  to  in  chap.  v.  Neander 
fixes  its  date  at  a  time  preceding  the  separate 
formation  of  Gentile  Christian  churches,  before 
the  relation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  another 
in  the  Christian  Church  had  been  brought  under 
discussion,  in  the  period  of  the  first  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  the  adjacent 
regions.  It  is  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians, 
the  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  but  (he  fact 
of  its  being  written  in  Greek  exhibits  the  author's 
desire  to  make  it  generally  available  to  Christians. 

Contents  and  Character  of  the  Epistle. — -This 
epistle  commences  with  consolations  addressed 
to  the  faithful  converts,  with  exhortations  to 
patience,  humility,  and  practical  piety  (ch.  i. 
1-27).  Undue  respect  to  persons  is  then  con- 
demned, and  love  enjoined  (ch.  ii.).  EiToneons 
ideas  on  justification  are  corrected  (ii.  13-26), 
the  temerity  of  new  teachers  is  repressed  (iii.  12)  ; 
an  unbridled  tongue  is  inveighed  against,  and 
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Deaveuly  wisdom  contrasted  willi  a  spirit  of 
covetousness  (13-18).  Swearing  is  prohibited 
(v.  12).  The  efficacy  of  prayer  is  proved  by  ex- 
amples, and  the  unction  of  the  sick  by  the  Pres- 
byters, together  with  prayer  and  mutual  confession, 
are  enjoined  as  instruments  of  recovery  and  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  (v.  14-18).  The  approaching 
advent  of  the  Lord  is  foretold  (v.  7). 

The  style  of  tliis  epistle  is  close  and  sententious, 
and  is  characterized  by  Calmet  as  consisting  of 
'  expressions  tlirown  together  without  connection, 
and  adorned  by  poetical  similitudes.'  It  has, 
however,  been  illustrated  by  no  one  with  greater 
felicity  than  by  the  late  learned  and  pious 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  who  has  adduced  many 
examples  from  James  of  poetical  parallelism — 
which  was  the  principal  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  In  reference  to  one  of  these  passages  (iii. 
1-12)  the  bishop  observes  that  'its  topics  are  so 
various,  and,  at  first  sight,  so  unconnected,  not  to 
say  incongruous,  that  it  may  be  thouglit  a  rash 
luidertaking to  explore  the  writers  train  of  tliought, 
and  to  investigate  the  probable  source  and  tiie 
orderly  progress  of  his  ideas — an  evidence  at 
once  most  brilliant  and  satisfactory  that  the  easy 
flow  of  a  great  mind,  when  concentrated  on  a 
great  object,  will  be  found  at  least  as  logically 
just  as  it  may  be  poetically  beautiful.'  'His 
general  manner,'  he  observes, '  combines  the  plain- 
est and  most  practical  good  sense  with  the  most 
vivid  and  poetical  conception ;  the  imagery 
various  and  luxuriant ;  the  sentiments  chastened 
and  sober ;  his  images,  in  trutli,  are  so  many 
analogical  arguments,  and  if,  at  the  first  view,  we 
are  disposed  to  recreate  ourselves  with  the  poet, 
we  soon  feel  that  we  must  exert  our  hardier 
powers  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  logician '  (Jebb's 
Sacred  Literature).  Seiler  designates  the  style 
of  this  epistle  as  'sometimes  sublime  and  prophe- 
tical, neivous,  and  full  of  imagery '  (^Biblical 
Hermeneutics,  §  315 ;  Wright's  translation,  p. 
5i8).  Wet5tein  (note  to  ch.  iv.  5)  conceives 
the  author  to  have  been  familiar  witli  the  book  of 
Wisdom.  In  ch.  i.  17  and  iv.  4  the  following 
perfect  hexameters  have  been  noticed — 

Tlacra  SJcrir  ayad^  Koi  irav  Soiprj^a  reAetoj/ 
and 

Moixol  Kttl  fiotxct\iSes  ovk  oiSaTe  on  (pt\ia. 

The  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  St.  James's 
Epistle,  as  an  ethical  composition,  are  sucli  as 
must  command  universal  admiration. — W.  W. 

JAPHETH  (nn?* ;  Sept.  'Idi^eO),  a  son  of 
Noah.  In  Gen.  v.  32  he  is  mentioned  tliird  in 
order  ;  but  some  think,  from  Gen.  x.  21  (comp. 
ix.  24),  that  lie  was  the  eldest  of  Noah's  sons, 
begotten  one  hundred  years  before  the  flood 
(Michael.  Spicil.  ii.  66).  In  Gen.  x.  2,  sq. 
he  is  called  the  progenitor  of  the  extensive  tribes 
in  the  west  (of  Europe)  and  north  (of  Asia),  of 
the  Armenians,  Medes,  Greeks,  Thracians,  &c. 
De  Wette  (Kritik,  p.  72)  justly  repudiates  the 
opinion  of  the  Targumim,  both  jonath.  and 
Hieros.,  who  make  Japheth  the  progenitor  of  the 
African  tribes  also.  The  Arabian  traditions 
^^D■Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient.')  rank  Japheth  among 
the  prophets,  and  enumerate  eleven  of  his  sons, 
the  progenitors  of  as  many  Asiatic  nations,  viz. 
Gin  or  Dshin  (Chinese),  Seklab  (Slavonians), 
Manshuge,  Gomari,  Turk  (Turks),  Khalage, 
Khozar,  Ros  (Russians),  Sussan,  Gaz,  aiid  Torage. 
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In  these  traditions  he  is  therefore  simply  called 

progenitor   of   the   Turks   and   Barbarians   (Vl 

^jEf  3i«  ciJ iSJ i).     To  the  seven  sons  of  Japhetii, 

mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2  and  1  Chron.  i.  5,  the 
Sept.  and  Eusebius  add  an  eighth,  Elisha,  though 
not  found  in  the  text.  Some  (Buttmann,  Bochart, 
and  Hasse)  identify  Japheth  with  the  'idirtTos  o( 
Greekfable,  the  depository  of  many  ethnographical 
traditions ;  while  others,  again,  connect  him  with 
Hereus,  mentioned  in  the  ancient  historian  San- 
choniathon.- — E.  M. 

JARHA  (ynni ;  Sept.  'Iwx^A),  the  Egyptian 
slave  of  a  Hebrew  named  Sheshan,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master,  and  was,  of  course, 
made  free.  As  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  his  posterity 
is  traced  through  this  connection  (1  Chron.  ii. 
34-41),  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Jarha  was  doubtless  a  pro- 
selyte, and  the  anecdote  seems  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  an  Egyptian  could  there  be  slave 
to  an  Israelite. 

JASHER,  BOOK  OF  ("T^n  "I^D),  a  work 
no  longer  extant,  but  cited  in  Josh.  x.  13,  and 
2  Sara.  i.  18.  In  the  former  it  is  thus  intro- 
duced :  '  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon 
stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves 
upon  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher  ?  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about 
a  whole  day,'  &c.  And  in  the  passage  referred  to 
in  2  Sam.  i.  it  stands  thus  :  ver.  17.  '  And  David 
lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over 
Jonathan  his  son  :'  ver.  18.  '(Also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  [the  use  of]  the  bow  : 
behold  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher).'  After 
which  follows  the  lamentation  of  David.  As  the 
word  Jasher  signifies  Just  or  xcpiight,  by  which 
word  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles, 
tliis  book  has  been  generally  considered  to  have 
been  so  entitled  as  containing  a  history  oi  just 
men.  Bishop  Lowth,  however  {Prcelect.  pp.  306, 
307),  conceives,  from  the  poetical  character  of 
the  two  passages  cited  from  it,  that  it  was  most 
probably  a  collection  of  national  songs  written  at 
various  times,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
j'ashar,  '  he  sang,'  as  Exod.  xv.  1,  az  Jashir 
Mosheh,  '  then  sang  Moses,'  &c. ;  or  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  commenced  with 
the  word  Az  Jashar,  as  the  different  books 
of  tlie  Bible  derived  the  names  which  they  bore 
among  the  Jews  from  the  initial  word.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  by  no  means  an  improbable  con- 
jecture, that  the  book  was  so  called  from  Jhe 
name  of  its  author.  Josephus  {^Antiq.  v.  1.  17) 
speaks  of  the  book  of  Jasher  as  one  of  the  '  books 
laid  up  in  the  temple.' 

De  Wette  (^Einleittmg,  §  169)  endeavours  to 
deduce  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  late  compo- 
sition of  the  book  of  Josliua  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  citing  a  work  (viz.  the  book  of 
Jasher)  which  '  points  to  the  time  of  David,  inas- 
much as  his  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
is  contained  in  it.'  But  it  has  been  supposed  by 
others  (although  the  American  translator  of  De 
Wette's  hitroduction  looks  upon  this  as  quite  im- 
probable) that  the  book  may,  as  a  collection  ol 
poems,  have  received  accessions  at  various  perioas. 
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and,  nevertheless,  been  still  quoted  by  its  original 
name.  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  adopts  this  view  of  the 
book  of  Jasher  in  his  Lectures,  still  refers  the 
composition  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Saul. 
Among  the  fathers,  Theodoret  (see  Carpzov's 
Introd.  p.  150)  thinks  the  whole  book  of  Joshua 
to  be  an  extract  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  and 
that  the  author,  '  fearing  that  his  assertion  of  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun  would  not  be  credited,' 
therefore  referred  to  the  book  itself  as  his  authority 
for  the  account  of  the  miracle  C Quasi,  xiv.  in 
Josh,  t.  i.  part  i.  p.  202);  whence,  he  adds, 
it  is  plain  that  some  other  person  of  a  later  date 
wrote  this,  taking  the  occasion  from  another 
book.  Jerome  is  of  opinion  (jm  Ezek.  xviii.  p. 
819)  that  the  book  of  Jasher  is  no  other  than  the 
book  of  Genesis,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  some 
Jewish  authors.  Others  suppose  it  to  include  the 
Pentateuch  (see  Calmet's  Comment,  in  loc). 
Mr.  Home  {Introd.  vol.  i.)  asserts  that  '  some 
understand  by  the  book  of  Jasher  the  book  of 
Judges,  as  mention  is  therein  made  of  the  stand- 
ing still  of  the  sun.'  [?]  From  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  2  Sam.  i.  18 — '  Also  lie  bade  them 
teacli  the  children  of  Israel  [the  use  of]  the  bow ' 
— it  has  been  supposed  by  some  (see  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  Comment,  in  loc,  and  Home's  Introd. 
vol.  i.)  that  the  book  of  Jasher  contained  a  treatise 
on  archery  ;  but  it  has  been  observed  (see  Par- 
ker's translation  of  De  Wette's  Introd.  vol.  i.  p. 
301)  that,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  cita- 
tion, which  consisted  in  referring  to  some  parti- 
cular word  in  the  document,  '  the  bow,'  which 
the  children  of  Israel  were  to  be  taught,  indicated 
the  poetical  passage  from  the  book  of  Jasher  in 
which  the  '  bow  of  Jonathan '  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  De  Wette's  translator  supposes 
that  our  English  translators  of  the  Bible  were, 
perhaps,  ignorant  of  this  manner  of  reference,  and 
he  instances  this  as  a  '  ludicrous  instance.' 

The  Book  of  Jasher  is  also  the  title  of  two 
Kabbinical  works,  one  of  which  was  written  by 
Rablii  Tham  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
printed  at  Cracow  in  1617.  It  is  a  treatise  on 
Jewish  laws.  The  other  was  printed  in  1625,  and 
contains  (see  Batolocci's  Bibliotheca  Rabbmica, 
and  Home's  Introd.  vol.  ii.,  Bibliogr.App.')  some 
curious  but  many  fabulous  narrations ;  among 
other  things,  that  it  was  discovered  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  in  possession  of  an  old  man, 
who  was  found  shut  up  in  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  who  had  a  great  number  of  Hebrew 
books.  It  was  brought  to  Spain,  preserved  at 
Seville,  and  published  at  Naples. 

In  the  year  1751  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, by  a  type-founder  of  Bristol  named  Jacob 
Hive,  a  book  entitled  '  The  Book  of  Jasher,  with 
Testimonies  and  Notes  exj^lanatory  of  the  Text  : 
to  which  is  prefixed  Various  Readings :  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  Hebrew  by  Alcuin 
of  Britain,  who  went  a  pilgrimage  into  the  Holy 
Land.'  This  book  was  noticed  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  December  1751,  which  describes  it  as 
a  palpable  piece  of  contrivance,  intended  to 
impose  upon  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  to  sap 
the  credit  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken 
tiie  character  of  Moses  himself.'  The  reviewer 
adds  that  '  the  Book  «/  Jasher  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  in  part  from  the  apocryphal 
writings  of  tlie  Babbins ;  in  part  from  a  cento  of 
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various  scraps  stolen  from  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
in  the  remainder  from  the  crazy  imaginings  of 
the  author '  (Hive).  Prefixed  to  this  work  is  a 
narrative  professing  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Alcuin 
himself,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  discovery 
of  the  Hebrew  book  of  Jasher,  in  the  city  of  Gazna 
in  Persia,  during  a  pilgrimage  which  he  made 
from  Bristol  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  same  into  English.  This  clumsy 
forgery  in  modern  English,  which  a))peared  with 
the  chapters  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  tli«> 
numerical  versicular  divisions  of  the  sixteenth, 
having  been  exposed  at  the  time  of  its  appearanrf, 
and  sunk  into  well-merited  oblivion,  was  again 
revived  in  1827,  when  it  was  reprinted  at  Bristol, 
and  published  in  London  as  a  new  discovery  of 
the  Book  of  Jasher.  A  prospectus  of  a  second 
edition  of  this  reprint  was  issued  in  1833  by  the 
editor,  who  herein  stj^les  himself  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Bond.  Both  Hive's  and  Bond's  edition  contain 
the  following  pretended  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  work  from  the  celebrated  Wicklifie  : — '  I 
have  read  the  book  of  Jasher  twice  over,  and  I 
much  approve  of  it,  as  a  piece  of  great  antiquity 
and  curiosit)',  but  I  cannot  assent  that  it  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.'  They 
also  contain  a  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Alcuin, 
to  the  effect  that  he  (Alcuin,  not  Jasher,  as  Mr. 
Home  supposes)  gave  the  book  before  his  death  to 
a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire  (see  Home's  Introd. 
vol.  ii.,  Bibliogr.  App.).  It  is  further  asserted 
by  the  new  editor  that  the  book  was  discovered  in 
1721,  in  the  north  of  England ;  and  that  again, 
after  the  year  1750,  it  passed  through  various 
hands,  until,  in  1829,  the  manuscript  came  into 
his  possession.  The  fraud  was  now  again  ex- 
posed in  the  Dublin  Christian  Exatnitier  for 
1831,  wherein,  among  other  curious  letters  re 
lating  to  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  is  a 
communication  from  the  '  vicar  of  Donagh  '  in 
Ireland,  who  states  that  he  had  been  l.imseli 
favoured,  in  1806,  with  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  this 
•  curious  piece  of  antiquity,'  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  R.  Alexander,  D.D.,  who 
then  resided  at  New  Ross  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, it  appears,  had  made  his  transcript  from 
'  a  rare  copy,'  which  he  supposed  to  have  been 
unique,  then  in  possession  of  a  Welsh  clergyman, 
but  refused  the  same  favour  to  the  *  vicar  of 
Donagh.'  The  original  work  was  published  at 
25.,  and  the  unacknowledged  reprint  was  sold 
by  the  editor  for  £1.  per  copy.  From  a  review 
of  this  work,  inserted  in  the  British  Critic  for 
January,  1834,  it  appears  that  several  copies  of 
this  impudent  and  stupid  fabrication  were  pur- 
chased by  the  '  simple,  the  charitable,  the  good 
natured,  or  the  careless.'  This  fraudulent  literary 
hoax  has  obtained  a  notoriety  far  beyond  its  merits 
in  consequence  of  the  able  critiques  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  and  of  an  elaborate  refutation  from  the  jien 
of  Mr.  Home  (Introd.  vol.  ii.  ut  supra).  It  seems 
to  have  been  republished  in  New  York  in  1840. 

The  chief  interest  connected  with  the  Scriptural 
book  of  Jasher  arises  from  the  circumstance  fliat 
it  is  referred  to  as  the  authority  for  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon.  There  are  few  pas- 
sages in  Biblical  literature  the  ex])lanation  of 
which  has  more  exercised  the  skill  of  commen- 
tators than  this  celebrated  one.  We  shall  her« 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  geneially  re- 
ceived interpretationa. 
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TJie  first  is  that  which  maintains  tliat  the  account 
of  the  miracle  is  to  be  Uterally  understood.  Ac- 
cording to  this  interprelation,  wliich  is  the  most 
ancient,  the  sun  itself,  wliich  was  then  believed 
to  have  revolved  round  the  earth,  stayed  his 
course  for  a  day.  Those  wlio  take  this  view 
argue  that  tlie  theory  of  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth,  which  lias  been  the  generally  received 
one  since  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Copernicus, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  reception  of  the  Copemi- 
can  system  of  the  universe,  tliis  view  continued  to 
be  held  by  many  divines,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholic,  and  was  strenuously  maintained 
by  Buddeus  {Hist.  Eccle^.  V.  T.  Halle,  1715, 
1744,  p.  828,  sq.)  and  others  in  the  last  century. 

But  in  more  recent  times  the  miracle  has  been 
explained  so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  now 
received  opinion  respecting  the  earth's  motion, 
and  the  Scripture  narrative  supjxised  to  contain 
rather  an  optical  and  popular,  than  a  literal 
account  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion.  So 
that  it  was  in  reality  tlie  earth,  and  not  the  sun, 
which  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua. 

Another  opinion  is  that  first  suggested  by  Spi- 
noza (Tract.  Theolog.-Politie.  c.  ii.  p.  22,  and 
«■-  V).),  and  afterwards  maintained  by  Le  Clerc 
yVomment.  in  loc),  that  the  miracle  was  pro- 
duced by  refraction  only,  causing  the  sun  to  appear 
sliove  the  horizon  after  its  setting,  or  by  some 
o'her  atmospherical  phenomena,  which  produced 
sufficient  light  to  enable  Joshua  to  pursue  and 
uiscomtit  his  enemies. 

The  last  opinion  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  the 
learned  Jew  Maimonides  (More  Nevo.  ii.  c.  53), 
viz.  that  Joshua  only  asked  of  the  Almighty  to  grant 
that  he  might  defeat  his  enemies  before  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  and  that  God  heard  his  prayer, 
inasmuch  as  before  the  close  of  day  the  five  kings 
with  their  armies  were  cut  in  pieces.  This  opi- 
nion is  favoured  by  Vatablus,  in  the  marginal 
note  to  this  passage  (see  Robert  Stephens'  edition 
of  the  Bible,  fol.  1557),  '  Lord,  permit  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  moon  fall  us  not  before  our 
enemies  are  defeated.'  Grotius,  while  he  admitted 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  tlie  Almighty's 
arresting  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  making  it  re- 
appear by  refraction,  approved  of  the  explanation 
of  Maimonides,  whicli  has  been  since  that  period 
adopted  by  many  divines,  including  Jahn,  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  (who  explains  the  whole  as 
a  sublime  poetical  trope,  Introd.  p.  ii.  §  30),  and 
among  ortliodox  Protestants,  by  a  writer  in  the 
Berlin  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  Nov.  1832, 
supposed  to  be  the  editor.  Professor  Hengstsnberg. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Repository,  1833,  vol.  iii. 
p.  791,  sqq.)  See  Seller's  Biblical  Ilermenevtics, 
Englisli  Translator's  note,  pp.  175,  176.— W.  W. 

J.\SHOBEAM  (Dj^5?'J;  Sept. 'leo-cjSaSa),  son 
of  Hachmoni,  one  of  David's  wortliies,  and  the 
first  named  in  the  two  lists  which  are  given  of 
them  (2  Sam.  xxiii  8  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  11).  One  of 
these  texts  is  held  to  have  suffered  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  copyists,  and  as  Jashobeam  is  not  his- 
torically known,  commentators  have  been  much 
embarrassed  in  comparing  them.  The  former 
attributes  to  him  the  defeat  of  800,  the  latter 
of  300  Philistines  ;  and  the  question  has  been 
whether  there  is  a  mistake  of  figures  in  one  of 
these  accounts,  or  whethe.*  two  different  exploits  are 
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recorded.  Further  difficulties  will  appear  ir 
comparing  the  two  texts.  We  have  assume*' 
Jashobeam  to  be  intended  in  both;  but  this  ig 
open  to  question.  In  Chronicles  we  read,  '  Jasno- 
beam,  the  Hachmonite,  chief  of  the  ca])taiiis  :  h« 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  300  men,  slain  by  him 
at  one  time;'  but  in  Samuel  [margin],  '  Joseb- 
basebeth  the  Tachmonite,  chief  among  the  three, 
Adino,  of  Ezni,  who  lifted  up  his  spear  against  800 
men  whom  he  slew.'  That  Jasiiolieam  the  Hach- 
monite, and  Joseb-besheth  the  Tachmonite,  are  the 
same  person  is  clear;  but  may  not  Adino  of 
Ezni,  whose  name  forms  the  immediate  antece- 
dent of  the  exploit,  which,  as  related  here,  con- 
stitutes the  sole  discrepancy  between  the  two  texts, 
be  another  person  ?  Many  so  explain  it,  and  thus 
obtain  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  a  further 
comparison  of  the  two  verses  will  again  suggest 
that  the  whole  of  the  last  cited  must  belong  to 
Jashobeam  ;  for  not  only  is  the  parallel  incomplete, 
if  we  take  the  last  clause  from  him  and  assign  it 
to  another,  but  in  doing  this  we  leave  the  '  chief 
among  the  captains'  without  an  exploit,  in  a  list 
which  records  some  feat  of  every  hero.  We  in- 
cline, therefore,  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  sup- 
pose that  Jashobeam,  or  Joseb-besebeth,  was  the 
title  as  chief,  Adino  the  proper  name,  and  Hach- 
monite the  patronymic  of  the  same  person ;  and 
the  discrepancy  which  thus  remains,  we  account 
for,  not  on  the  supposition  of  dift'erent  exploits, 
but  of  one  of  those  corruptions  ofnumbers  of  which 
several  will  be  found  in  comparing  the  books  of 
Chronicles  with  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

The  exjjloit  of  breaking  through  tlie  host  of  the 
Philistines  to  procure  David  a  draught  of  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  is  ascribed  to  the 
three  chief  heroes,  and  therefore  to  Jashobeam,  who 
was  the  first  of  the  three  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13-17; 
1  Chron.  xi.  15-19). 

A  Jashobeam  is  named  among  the  Korhites  who 
came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  6);  but 
this  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same  with  the 
preceding. 

We  also  find  a  Jashobeam  who  commanded 
24,000,  and  did  duty  in  David's  court  in  the 
month  Nisan  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  2).  He  was  the 
son  of  Zabdiel ;  if,  therefore,  he  was  the  same 
as  the  first  Jashobeam,  his  patronymic  of  '  the 
Hachmonite '  must  be  referred  to  his  race  rather 
than  to  his  immediate  father.     Tliis  seems  likely. 

JASON  ('Icurcnj'),  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul,  and 
his  liost  at  Thessdlonica,  where  the  Jews  forced 
his  house  in  order  to  seize  the  Apostle.  Not  find- 
ing the  apistle,  they  dragged  Jason  himself  and 
some  other  converts  before  the  magistrates,  who  re- 
leased them  with  an  admonition  (a.d.  53).  Jason 
appears  to  have  accompanied  tlie  Apostle  to  Co- 
rinth (Acts  xvii.  5-9;  Rom.  xvi.  21). 

JASPER.     [Yashpeh.] 

JAVAN,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet.  The  in- 
terest  connected  with  his  name  arises  from  his 
being  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  original  set- 
tlers in  Greece  and  its  isles  [Nations,  Dispek- 
SION  of]. 

JAVELIN.     [Arms.] 

JEBUSITES  (^p-n:" ;  Sept.  'Ufiowouoi),  ona 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
who  settled  about  Mount  Moriah,  where  they 
built  Jerusalem,  and  called  it  Jebus,  after  the 
name  of  their  founder  (1  Chron.  xi..  4).  Although 
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they  were  defeated  rith  much  slaughter,  aud 
Adonizedek,  their  king,  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x.), 
fhey  were  not  wholly  subdue  J,  but  were  able  to 
retain  their  city  till  after  his  death  (Judg.  i.  8), 
and  were  not  entirely  dispossessed  of  it  till  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.).  By  that  time  (he  in- 
veteracy of  the  enmity  between  the  Hebrews  and 
such  of  the  original  inliabitants  as  remained  in 
the  land  had  much  abated,  and  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  were  respected  by  the  conquerors. 
This  we  discover  from  the  fact  that  the  site  on 
which  the  Temple  afterwards  stood  belonged  to  a 
Jebusite,  named  Araunah,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  king  David,  who  declined  to  accept 
it  as  a  free  girt  from  the  owner  (2  Sam.  xxiv.). 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the  Jebusites. 

JEDUTHUN  (l-in-n*,  praise-giver:  Sept. 
*I5tflow),  a  Levite  of  Merari's  family,  and  one  of 
the  four  great  masters  of  the  temple  music  ( I  Chron. 
xvi.  4 1 ,  42).  This  name  is  also  put  for  his  de- 
scendants, who  occur  later  as  singers  and  players 
on  instruments  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  15  ;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
In  the  latter  signification  it  occurs  in  the  super- 
scriptions to  Ps.  xxxix.,  Ixii.,  Ixxvii. ;  but  Aben 
Ezra  supposes  it  to  denote  here — the  requiring  of 
a  song,  and  Jarchi,  of  a  musical  instrument. 

1.  JEHOAHAZ  (Tn^in*,  God-sustained; 
Sept.  'loiaxoO)  ^o'^  °f  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  85G,  and  reigned 
seventeen  years.  As  he  followed  the  evil  courses 
of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  Syrians  under  Hazael 
and  Benhadad  were  sulfered  to  prevail  over  him  ; 
80  that,  at  length,  he  had  only  left  of  all  his  forces 
fifty  horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  10,000  foot. 
Overwhelmed  by  his  calamities,  Jehoahaz  at 
length  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Jehovah  over 
Israel,  and  humbled  himself  before  him  ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  for 
Israel  in  the  person  of  Joash,  this  king's  son,  who 
was  enabled  to  expel  the  Syrians  and  re-establish 
the  afl'airs  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii.  1-9,  25). 

2.  JEIIOAHAZ,  otherwise  called  Shali.um, 
seventeenth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah,  whose 
reign  began  and  ended  in  the  year  b.c.  608. 
After  his  father  had  been  slain  in  resisting  tlie 
progress  of  Pliaraoh  Necho,  Jehoahaz,  who  was 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  people,  and  received  at  Jeru- 
salem the  regal  anointing,  which  seems  to  have 
been  usually  omitted  in  times  of  order  and 
of  regular  succession.  He  found  the  land  full 
of  trouble,  but  free  from  idolatry.  Instead, 
however,  of  following  the  excellent  example  of 
his  father,  Jehoahaz  fell  into  the  accustomed 
crimes  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  under  the  encou- 
ragements which  his  example  or  indifference 
ofl'ered,  the  idols  soon  re-appeared.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  a  time  so  short,  and  which  must 
have  been  much  occupied  in  arranging  plans  for 
resisting  or  pacifying  the  Egyptian  king,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  deserve  the  stigma  which 
the  sacred  record  has  left  upon  his  name.  But 
there  is  no  limit  except  in  the  greatness  of  the  divine 
power  to  tl.e  activity  of  evil  dispositions.  The 
sway  of  Jehoahaz  was  terminated  in  three  months, 
when  Pharaoh  Necho,  on  his  victorious  return 
from  the  Euphrates,  thinking  it  politic  to  reject  a 
king  not  nominated  by  himself,  removed  him 
from  the  throne,  and  set  thereon  his  brother  Jehoia- 
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kim.  This  reign  was  the  shortest  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  although  in  that  of  Israel  there  were 
several  shorter.  The  deposed  king  was  at  first 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Riblah  in  Syria;  but  was 
eventually  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  30-35  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1-4  ;  1  Chron.  in. 
15;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12). 

The  anointing  of  this  king  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  defect  of  iiis  title  as  the  reason  for  the  addi- 
tion of  that  solemn  ceremony.  It  appears  from 
1  Chron.  iii.  15  that  Josiah  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  Johanan  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  '  the 
first-born.'  But  he  seems  to  have  died  before  his 
father,  as  we  nowliere  find  his  name  historically 
mentioned,  while  those  of  the  other  brothers  are 
familiar  to  us.  If,  therefore,  he  died  childless, 
and  Jehoahaz  were  the  next  son,  his  claim  would 
have  been  good.  But  he  was  not  the  next  son. 
His  name,  as  Shallum,  occurs  last  of  the  four  in 
1  Chron.  iii.  15;  and  from  the  liistorical  notices 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  and  1  Chron.  xxxvi.  we  as- 
certain that  when  Josiah  died  tlie  ages  of  the 
three  surviving  sons  were,  Eliakim  (Jehoiakim) 
twenty-five  years,  Jehoahaz  (Shallum)  twenty- 
three  years,  Mattaniah  (Zedekiah)  ten  years; 
consequently  Jehoahaz  was  preferred  by  the 
popular  favour  above  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim, 
and  the  anointing,  therefore,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  give  to  his  imperfect  claim  the  weight  of  that 
solemn  ceremony.  It  was  also  probably  suspected 
that,  as  actually  took  place,  the  Egyptian  king 
would  seek  to  annul  a  popular  election  unsanc- 
tioned by  himself;  but  as  the  Egyptians  anointed 
their  own  kings,  and  attached  much  importance 
to  the  ceremony,  the  possibility  that  he  would 
hesitate  more  to  remove  an  anointed  than  an  un- 
anointed  king  might  aflbrd  a  further  reason  for 
the  anouiting  of  Jehoahaz  [Anointing]. 

Jehoahaz  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  is 
designated  under  the  emblem  of  a  young  lion 
carried  in  chains  to  Egypt  (Ezek.  xix.  3,  4), 
JEHOASH.  [Joash.] 
JEHOIACHIN  (P?;in.\  Ood-appointed : 
Sept.  'Iwax<V))  by  contraction  Jeconiah  and  Co- 
NiAH,  nineteenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of  Je- 
hoiakim. When  his  father  was  slain,  b.c.  599, 
the  King  of  Babylon  allowed  him,  as  the  rightful 
heir,  to  succeed.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age  according  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  8;  but  only  eight 
according  to  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  these  dates,  the  most 
usual  solution  being  that  he  had  reigned  ten  years 
in  conjunction  with  his  father,  so  that  he  was 
eight  when  he  began  his  joint  reign,  but  eighteen 
when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  There  are,  how- 
ever, difficulties  in  this  view,  which,  perhaps, 
leave  it  the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  '  eight' 
in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  is  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
such  as  might  easily  occur  from  the  relation  of 
the  numbers  eight  and  eighteen. 

Jehoiachin  followed  the  evil  courses  which  had 
already  brought  so  much  disaster  upon  the  royal 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  people  under  its 
sway.  He  seems  to  have  very  speedily  indicated 
a  political  bias  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
Chaldaean  empire;  for  in  three  months  after  his 
accession  we  find  the  generals  of  Nebucliadnezzar 
again  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18 — xxiv.  30).  Con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  resistance,   Jehoiachin 
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wait  out  and  surrendered  as  soon  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar arrived  in  person  before  tlie  city.  He  was 
•eut  away  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  with  his 
mother,  liis  generals,  and  his  troops,  together  with 
the  artificers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand.  Few  were  left  but 
the  poorer  sort  of  people  and  the  unskilled  labourers, 
few,  indeed,  whose  presence  could  be  useful  in 
Babylon  or  dangerous  in  Palestine.  Neither  did 
the  Babylonian  king  neglect  to  remove  the  trea- 
sures which  could  yet  be  gleaned  from  the  palace 
or  the  temple  ;  and  he  now  made  spoil  of  those 
sacred  vessels  of  gold  wliich  had  been  spared 
on  former  occasions.  These  were  cut  up  for 
present  use  of  the  metal  or  for  more  convenient 
transport ;  whereas  those  formerly  taken  had  been 
sent  to  Babylon  entire,  and  there  laid  up  as 
trophies  of  victory.  Thus  ended  an  unhappy 
reign  of  three  months  and  ten  days.  If  the 
Chaldaean  king  had  then  put  an  end  to  the  show  of 
a  monarchy  and  annexed  the  country  to  his  own 
dominions,  the  event  would  probably  have  been 
less  unhappy  for  the  nation.  But  still  adhering 
to  his  former  policy,  he  placed  on  the  throne 
Mattaniah,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Josiah, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1-16 ;  2  Chvon.  xxxvi.  9,  10  ;  Jer.  xxix.  2 ; 
xxxvii.  1). 

Jehoiachin  remained  in  prison  at  Babylon 
during  the  lifetime  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but 
when  that  prince  died,  his  son,  Evil-merodach, 
not  only  released  him,  but  gave  him  an  honour- 
able seat  at  his  own  table,  with  precedence  over 
all  the  other  dethroned  kings  who  were  kept  at 
Babylon,  and  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  his 
rank  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-30  ;  Jer.  lii.  31-34).  To 
what  he  owed  this  favour  we  are  not  told ;  but  the 
Jewish  commentators  allege  that  Evil-merodach 
had  himself  been  put  into  prison  by  his  father 
during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  had  there 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  de- 
posed king  of  Judah. 

The  name  of  Jechoniah  re-appears  to  fix  the 
epoch  of  several  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  i.  2),  and  of  the  deportation  which  ter- 
minated his  reign  (Esth.  ii.  vi).  In  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  11)  he  is  named  as  the  'son 
of  Josias'  his  uncle. 

JEHOIADA  (Vljin?,  God- known;  Sept. 
'I«8o€),  high-priest  in  the  times  of  Ahaziah  and 
Athaliah.  He  is  only  known  from  the  part  which 
ne  took  in  recovering  the  throne  of  Judah  for  the 
young  Joash,  who  had  been  saved  by  his  wife 
Jehoshehah  from  the  massacre  by  which  Athaliah 
sought  to  extei-minate  the  royal  line  of  David. 
The  particulars  of  this  transaction  are  related 
under  other  heads  [Athaliah;  Jo  ash  j.  Je- 
hoiada  manifested  mucli  decision  and  forecast  on 
this  occasion;  and  he  used  for  good  the  great 
power  which  devolved  upon  him  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  king,  and  the  influence  which 
he  continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
value  of  this  influence  is  shown  by  the  misconduct 
and  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death. 
He  died  in  B.C.  834,  at  the  age  of  130,  and  his 
remains  were  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xi.  12 ; 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv.). 

JEHOIAKIM  (D*i?yV,  God-established;  Sept. 
imcutiti),  originally  ELIAKIM,  second  son  of 
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Josiah,  and  eighteenth  king  of  Judah.  On  th» 
death  of  his  father  the  people  raised  to  the  throne 
his  younger  brother  Jehoahaz ;  but  three  montlis 
after,  when  the  Egyptian  king  returned  from  the 
Euphrates,  lie  removed  Jehoahaz,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  the  rightful  heir,  Eliakim,  whose  name  he 
changed  to  Jehoiakim.  This  change  of  name  often 
took  place  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  the 
altered  name  was  in  fact  the  badge  of  a  tributary 
prince.  Jehoiakim  began  to  reign  in  b.c.  608,  and 
reigned  eleven  years.  He  of  course  occupied  the 
position  of  a  vassal  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  to  lay  upon  the  people  heavy 
imposts  to  pay  the  appointed  tribute,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.  But,  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  it  would  seem  from  va- 
rious passages  in  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxii.  13,  &c.} 
that  Jehoiakim  aggravated  the  public  cliarges, 
and  consequently  the  public  calamities,  by  a  de- 
gree of  luxury  and  magnificence  in  his  establish- 
ments and  structures  very  ill-suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  kingdom  and  the  position  which 
he  occupied.  Hence  much  extortion  and  wrong- 
doing, much  privation  and  deceit ;  and  when  we 
add  to  this  a  general  forgetfulness  of  God  and 
proneness  to  idolatry,  we  have  the  outlines  of  tliat 
picture  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  has  drawn  in 
the  most  sombre  hues. 

However  heavy  may  have  been  the  Egyptian 
yoke,  Jehoiakim  was  destined  to  pass  under  one 
heavier  still.  In  his  time  the  empire  of  Western 
Asia  was  disputed  between  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
pressed  between  tliese  mighty  rivals,  and  neces- 
sarily either  the  tributary  or  very  feeble  enemy 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  could  not  but  suffer  nearly 
equally,  whichever  proved  the  conqueror.  The 
kings  of  Judah  were  therefore  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  pec  uliardiflBculty,  out  of  which  they  could 
only  escape  with  safety  by  the  exercise  of  great 
discretion,  and  through  the  special  mercies  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  had  by  his  high  covenant 
engaged  to  protect  them  so  long  as  they  walked 
uprightly.  This  they  did  not,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence abandoned  to  their  doom. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Jehoiakim,  being 
besieged  in  Jerusalem,  was  forced  to  submit  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  by  his  order  laden 
with  chains,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him 
captive  to  Babylon  (1  Chron.  xxxvi.  6);  but 
eventually  the  conqueror  changed  his  mind  and 
restored  the  crown  to  him.  Many  persons,  how- 
ever, of  high  family,  and  some  even  of  the  royal 
blood,  were  sent  away  to  Babylon.  Among 
these  was  Daniel,  tiien  a  mere  youth.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  treasures  and  sacred  vessels  of 
the  temple  were  also  taken  away  and  deposited 
in  the  idol-temple  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  1,  2). 
The  year  following  the  Egyptians  were  defeated 
upon  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  Jehoiakim, 
when  he  saw  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army 
pass  by  his  territory,  could  not  but  perceive  how 
vain  had  been  that  reliance  upon  Egypt  against 
which  he  had  been  constantly  cautioned  by  Jere« 
miah  (Jer.  xxxi.  1 ;  xlv.  1).  In  the  same  yeai 
the  prophet  caused  a  collection  of  his  prophecies 
to  be  written  out  by  his  faithful  Barucli,  and  to  be 
read  publicly  by  him  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king, 
he  sent  for  it  and  had  it  read  before  him.  But 
he  beard  not  much  of  the  bitter  denunciatious 
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with  wbich  it  was  charged,  before  he  took  the  roll 
irom  the  reader,  and  after  cutting  it  in  pieces 
threw  it  into  the  brasier  which,  it  being  winter, 
was  burning  before  him  in  the  hall.  The  coun- 
sel of  God  against  him,  liowever,  stood  sure ;  a 
fresh  roll  was  written,  with  the  addition  of  a 
further  and  most  awful  denunciation  against  the 
king,  occasioned  by  this  foolish  and  sacrilegious 
act.  '  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  David :  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out 
in  the  day  to  the  heat  and  in  the  night  to  the 
frost'  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  All  this,  however,  appears 
to  have  made  little  impression  upon  Jehoiakim, 
who  still  walked  in  his  old  paths. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  as  tributary  to 
the  Chaldaeans  probably  differed  little  from  that 
in  which  it  stood  as  tributary  to  the  Egyptians, 
except  that  its  resources  were  more  exhausted  by 
the  course  of  time,  and  that  its  gold  went  to  the 
east  instead  of  the  south.  But  at  length,  after 
three  years  of  subjection,  Jehoiakim,  finding  the 
king  of  Babylon  fully  engaged  elsewhere,  and 
deluded  by  the  Egyptian  party  in  his  court,  ven- 
tured to  withhold  his  tribute,  and  thereby  to 
throw  off  the  Chaldsean  yoke.  This  step,  taken 
contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah, 
was  the  ruin  of  Jehoiakim.  It  might  seem  suc- 
cessful for  a  little,  from  the  Chaldaeans  not  then 
having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  this 
quarter.  In  due  time,  however,  the  land  was 
invaded  by  their  armies,  accompanied  by  a  vast 
number  of  auxiliaries  from  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  others, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  actuated  by  a  fierce 
hatred  against  the  Jewish  name  and  nation.  The 
events  of  the  war  are  not  related.  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  or  rather  surrendered  on  terms,  which 
Josephus  alleges  were  little  heeded  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It  is  certain  that  Jehoiakim  was 
slain,  but  whether  in  one  of  the  actions,  or,  as 
Josephus  says,  after  the  surrender,  we  cannot  de- 
termine. His  body  remained  exposed  and  unla- 
menled  without  the  city,  under  the  circumstances 
foretold  by  the  proj)het — '  They  shall  not  lament 
for  him,  saying,  Ah,  my  brother !  or,  Ah,  sister ! 
They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  Ah,  lord  ! 
or,  Ah,  his  glory  !  He  shall  be  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem'  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19  ;  1  Chron. 
iii.  15;  2  Kings  xxiii.  34-37;  xxiv.  1-7; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4-8). 

It  was  not  the  object  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
destroy  altogether  a  power  which,  as  tributary  to 
him,  formed  a  serviceable  outpost  towards  Egypt, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  great  final  object 
of  all  his  designs  in  this  quarter.  He  therefore 
•till  maintahied  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  placed 
on  it  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  the  late  king.  He, 
however,  sent  away  another  body,  a  second  corps 
of  the  nobles  and  chief  persons  of  the  nation, 
iJuee  thousand  in  number,  among  whom  was 
iJcfkicl,  afterwards  called  to  prophesy  in  the  land 
of  his  exile. 

JEHONADAB.     [Jonadab.] 

JEHORAM  (D'Vin':,  God-exalted;  Sept.  'I«- 
^•aju),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  fifth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  (se- 
parately) in  B.C.  889,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
vears,  and  reigned  five  years.  It  is  indeed  said 
in  the  general  account  that  he  began  to  reign 
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at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  that  he  reign«d  eight 
years;  but  the  conclusions  deducible  firom  the 
fact  that  his  reign  began  in  tlie  seventh  year  of 
Joram,  king  of  Israel,  show  that  the  reign  tlius 
stated  dates  back  three  years  into  the  reign  of  his 
father,  who  from  tliis  is  seen  to  have  associated  his 
eldest  son  with  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign. 

Jelioram  profited  little  by  this  association.  He 
had  unhappily  been  married  to  Atlialiah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel ;  and  her  influence 
ssema  to  have  neutralized  all  the  good  be  might 
have  derived  from  the  example  of  his  father. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  his 
brothers  to  death  and  seize  the  valuable  appanages 
which  their  fatlier  had  in  his  lifetime  bestowed 
upon  them.  After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  him  giving  way  to  the  gross  idolatries  of 
that  new  and  strange  kind — the  Phoenician — 
which  had  been  brought  into  Israel  by  Jezebel, 
and  into  Judah  by  her  daughter  Athaliah.  For 
these  atrocities  tlie  Lord  let  forth  his  anger 
against  Jehoram  and  his  kingdom.  The  Edom- 
ites revolted,  and,  according  to  old  prophecies 
(Gen.  xxvii.  4U),  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Judah. 
The  Philistines  on  one  side,  and  the  Arabians  and 
Cushites  on  the  other,  also  grew  bold  against  a 
king  forsaken  of  God,  and  in  repeated  invasions 
spoiled  the  land  of  all  its  substance ;  they  even 
ravaged  tlie  royal  palaces,  and  took  away  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  king,  leaving  him  only 
one  son,  Ahaziah.  Nor  was  this  all ;  Jehoram 
was  in  his  last  days  afflicted  with  a  fiiglitful 
disease  in  his  bowels,  which,  from  the  terms 
employed  in  describing  it,  appears  to  have  been 
malignant  dysentery  in  its  most  shocking  and 
tormenting  form.  After  a  disgraceful  reign,  and 
a  most  painful  death,  public  opinion  inflicted 
the  posthumous  dishonour  of  refusing  him  a  place 
in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings.  Jehoram  was  by 
far  the  most  impious  and  cruel  tyrant  that  had 
as  yet  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah,  though  he 
was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  some  of  his  suc- 
sessors  (2  Kings  viii.  16-24 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.). 

2.  JEHORAM,  King  of  Israel  [JoramJ. 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (tSQK'in?,  God-Judged; 
Sept.  'luffa<pdv),  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  and 
son  of  Asa,  whom  he  succeeded  in  b.  c.  914, 
at  the  age  of  thirty -five,  and  reigned  twenty- 
five  years.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  forti- 
fying his  kingdom  against  Israel;  and  having  thus 
secured  himself  against  surprise  from  the  quarter 
which  gave  most  disturbance  to  him,  he  proceeded 
to  purge  the  land  from  the  idolatries  and  idola- 
trous monuments  by  which  it  was  still  tainted. 
Even  the  high  places  and  groves,  which  former  well- 
disposed  kings  had  suffered  to  remain,  were  by  the 
zeal  of  Jehoshaphat  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 
The  chiefs,  with  priests  and  Levites,  proceeded 
from  town  to  town,  with  the  book  of  the  law  in 
their  hands,  instructing  the  people,  and  callisg 
back  their  wandering  affections  to  the  religion  ot 
their  fathers.  This  was  a  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing circumstance  in  the  operations  of  the  young 
king.  Other  good  princes  had  been  content  to 
smite  down  the  outward  show  of  idolatry  by 
force  of  hand  ;  but  Jehoshaphat  saw  that  this  w.ts 
not  of  itself  s  ifiicient,  and  that  the  basis  of  a 
solid  reformation  must  be  laid  by  providing  fcr 
the  better  instruction  of  the  people  in  their  reli- 
gious duties  and  privileges. 
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Jehoshaphat  was  too  well  instructed  m  tlie 
great  principles  of  the  theocracy  not  to  know  that 
his  faithful  conduct  had  entitled  him  to  expect 
the  divine  protection.  Of  that  protection  he 
soon  had  manifest  proofs.  At  home  he  enjoyed 
peace  and  abundance,  and  abroad  security 
and  honour.  His  treasuries  were  filled  with  the 
'  }>resents '  which  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
people,  '  in  their  basket  and  their  store,'  enabled 
them  to  bring.  His  renown  extended  into  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  the  Philistines,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  Arabian  tribes,  paid  him  rich 
tributes  in  silver  and  in  cattle.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  put  all  his  towns  in  good  condition, 
to  erect  fortresses,  to  organize  a  powerful  army, 
and  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  a  degree  of  import- 
ance and  splendour  which  it  had  not  enjoyed 
since  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes. 

The  weak  and  impious  Ahab  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  Israel ;  and  Jehoshaphat, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  his  power,  sought,  or 
at  least  did  not  repel,  an  alliance  with  him. 
This  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  grand  mistake 
of  his  reign ;  and  that  it  was  such  is  proved  by 
the  consequences.  Ahab  might  be  benefited  by 
the  connection,  but  under  no  circumstance  could 
it  be  of  service  to  Jehoshaphat  or  his  kingdom,  and 
it  might,  as  it  actually  did,  involve  him  in  much 
disgrace  and  disaster,  and  bring  bloodshed  and 
trouble  into  his  house.  His  fault  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  that  easiness  of  temper  and 
overflowing  amiability  of  disposition,  which  the 
careful  student  may  trace  in  his  character  ;  and 
which,  although  very  engaging  attributes  in  pri- 
vate life,  are  not  always  among  the  safest  or  most 
valuable  qualities  which  a  king  in  his  public 
capacity  might  possess. 

After  a  few  years  we  find  Jehoshaphat  on  a  visit 
to  Ahab,  in  Samaria,  being  the  first  time  any  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  met  in  peace.  He 
here  experienced  a  reception  worthy  of  his  great- 
ness; but  Ahab  failed  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  and  so  worked  upon  the  weak  points  of 
his  character  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  arms 
with  him  against  the  Syrians,  with  whom,  hitherto, 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  never  liad  had  any  war  or  oc- 
casion of  quarrel.  However,  Jehoshaphat  was  not 
80  far  infatuated  as  to  proceed  to  the  war  without 
consulting  God,  who,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  theocratic  government,  was  the  final  arbiter  of 
war  and  peace.  The  false  prophets  of  Ahab  poured 
forth  ample  promises  of  success,  and  one  of  them, 
named  Zedekiah,  resorting  to  material  symbols, 
made  him  horns  of  iron,  saying,  'Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  with  these  shalt  thou  smite  the  Syrians  till 
they  be  consumed.'  Still  Jehoshaphat  was  not 
satisfied  ;  and  the  answer  to  his  further  inquiries 
extorted  from  him  a  rebuke  of  the  reluctance 
which  Ahab  manifested  to  call  Micah,  '  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord.'  The  fearless  words  of  this 
prophet  did  not  make  the  impression  upon  the 
king  of  Judah  which  might  have  been  expected ; 
or,  probably,  he  then  felt  himself  too  deeply  bound 
in  honour  to  recede.  He  went  to  the  fatal  battle 
of  Raraoth-Gilead,  and  there  nearly  became  the 
victim  of  a  plan  whch  Ahab  had  laid  for  his  own 
safety  at  the  expense  of  his  too-confiding  ally,  He 
jpersuaded  Jehoshaphat  to  appear  as  king,  while  he 
himself  went  disguised  to  the  battle.  This  brought 
A*  heat  of  the  contest  around  him,  as  the  Syrians 
ttook  him  for  Ahab ;  and  if  they  had  not  in  time 
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discovered  their  mistake,  he  would  certainly  htm 
been  slain.  Ahab  was  killed,  and  the  battle 
lost  [Ahab]  ;  but  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  and  r* 
turned  to  Jerusalem. 

On  his  return  from  this  imprudent  expwJ  * 
he  was  met  by  the  just  reproaches  of  the  propif^ 
Jehu.  The  best  atonement  he  could  make  for 
this  error  was  by  the  course  he  actually  took. 
He  resumed  his  labours  in  the  further  extirpation 
of  idolatry,  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  realm.  He  now  made 
a  tour  of  his  kingdom  in  person,  that  he  might 
see  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  established,  and 
witness  the  due  execution  of  his  intentions  respect- 
ing the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  divine 
law.  This  tour  enabled  him  to  discern  many 
defects  in  the  local  administration  of  justice, 
which  he  then  applied  himself  to  remedy.  He 
appointed  magistrates  in  every  city,  for  the  de- 
termination of  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  in  those  days  exposed,  may  he 
gathered  from  his  excellent  charge  to  them  :— 
'  Take  heed  what  ye  do,  for  ye  judge  not  fa 
man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you  in  thi 
judgment.  Wherefore  now  let  tlie  fear  of  the 
Lord  be  upon  you ;  take  heed  and  do  it :  for 
there  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor 
respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts.'  Then  he 
established  a  supreme  council  of  justice  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  priests,  Levites,  and  '  the 
chiefs  of  the  fathers;'  to  which  difficult  caset 
were  referred,  and  appeals  brought  from  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals.  This  tribunal  also  was  in- 
ducted by  a  weighty  but  short  charge  from  the 
king,  whose  conduct  in  this  and  other  matters 
places  him  at  the  very  head  of  the  monarchs  who 
reigned  over  Judah  as  a  separate  kingdom. 

The  activity  of  Jehoshaphat's  mind  was  then 
turned  towards  the  revival  of  that  maritime  com- 
merce which  had  been  established  by  Solomon. 
The  land  of  Edom  and  the  ports  of  tlie  Elaiiitic 
Gulf  were  still  imder  the  power  of  Judah  ;  and 
in  them  the  king  prepared  a  fleet  for  the  voyai^e 
to  Ophir.  Unhappily,  however,  he  yielded  to  the 
wish  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  allowed  him  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  For  this  the  expe- 
dition was  doomed  of  God,  and  the  vessels  were 
wrecked  almost  as  soon  as  they  quitted  port. 
Instructed  by  Eliezer,  the  prophet,  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  disaster,  Jehoshaphat  equipped  a  new  llec t, 
and  having  this  time  declined  the  co-operation 
of  the  king  of  Israel,  the  voyage  prospered.  The 
trade  was  not,  however,  prosecuted  with  any  ze.il, 
and  was  soon  abandoned  [Commerce]. 

In  accounting  for  the  disposition  of  Jehosha- 
phat to  contract  alliances  with  the  king  of  Israel, 
we  are  to  remember  that  there  existed  a  powerful 
tie  between  the  two  courts  in  the  marriage  of 
Jehoshaphat's  eldest  son  with  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab ;  and,  when  we  advert  to  the 
part  in  public  affairs  which  that  princess  after- 
wards took,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  even 
thus  early  she  possessed  an  influence  for  evil  in 
the  court  of  Judah. 

After  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel, 
Joram,  his  successor,  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to 
join  him  in  an  expedition  against  Moab.  This 
alliance  was,  however,  on  political  grounds,  more 
excusable  than  the  two  former,  as  the  Moabites, 
who  were  under  tribute  to  Israel,  might  draw  iuu 
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ihe\T  cause  the  Edomites,  who  were  tributary  to 
Judah.  Besides,  Moab  could  be  invaded  with 
most  advantage  from  the  south,  round  by  the  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  could 
not  gain  access  to  them  in  that  quarter  but  by 
marcliing  through  the  territories  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  latter  not  only  joined  Joram  with  his  own 
army,  but  required  his  tributary,  the  king  of 
Edom,  to  bring  his  forces  into  the  tield.  During 
seven  days'  march  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom, 
the  army  suffered  much  from  want  of  water ;  and 
by  the  time  the  allies  came  in  sight  of  the  army 
of  Moab,  they  were  ready  to  perish  from  thirst. 
In  this  emergency  the  pious  Jehoshaphat  thought, 
as  usual,  of  consulting  the  Lord ;  and  heajing 
that  the  prophet  Elisha  was  in  the  camp,  the 
three  kings  proceeded  to  his  tent.  For  the  sake 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  his  sake  only,  deliverance 
was  promised ;  and  it  came  during  the  ensuing 
night,  in  tlie  shape  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  which  rolled  down  the  exhausted  wadys, 
and  tilled  the  pools  and  hollow  grounds.  After- 
wards Jehoshaphat  took  his  full  part  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  till  the  armies  were 
induced  to  withdraw  in  horror,  by  witnessing  the 
dreadful  act  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  in  offering 
up  his  eldest  son  in  sacrifice  upon  the  wall  of  the 
town  in  which  he  was  shut  up. 

This  war  kindled  another  much  more  dangerous 
to  Jehoshaphat.  The  Moabites.  being  highly  ex- 
asperated at  the  part  he  had  taken  against  them, 
turned  all  their  wrath  upon  him.  Tliey  induced 
their  kindred,  the  Ammonites,  to  join  them,  ob- 
tained auxiliaries  from  the  Syrians,  and  even  drew 
over  the  Edomites  ;  so  that  tlie  strength  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  may  be  said  to  have  been 
united  for  this  great  enterprise.  The  allied  forces 
entered  the  land  of  Judah  and  encamped  at  En- 
gedi,-near  the  western  border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
this  extremity  Jehoshaphat  felt  that  all  his  defence 
lay  with  God.  A  solemn  fast  was  held,  and  the 
people  repaired  from  the  towns  to  Jerusalem  to 
■eek  help  of  the  Lord.  In  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the 
temple,  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  God,  con- 
cluding with — '  O  our  God,  wilt  thoti  not  judge 
them,  for  toe  have  no  might  against  this  great 
company  that  cometh  against  us,  neither  know 
we  what  to  do ;  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee.' 
He  ceased ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  silence 
which  ensued,  a  voice  was  raised  pronouncing 
deliverance  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  telling 
them  to  go  out  on  the  morrow  to  the  cliffs  over- 
looking the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  see  them 
all  overthrown  without  a  blow  from  them.  The 
voice  was  that  of  Jahaziel,  one  of  the  Levites. 
His  words  came  to  pass.  The  allies  quarrelled 
among  themselves  and  destroyed  each  other ;  so 
that  when  the  Judahites  came  the  next  day  they 
found  their  dreaded  enemies  all  dead,  and  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  to  take  the  rich  spoils  of  the 
slain.  Tliis  done,  they  returned  with  triumphal 
sorigs  to  Jerusalem.  This  g^eat  event  was  recog- 
nised even  by  the  neighbouring  nations  as  the  act 
of  God  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  which 
it  made  upon  them,  that  the  remainder  of  the 
good  king's  reign  was  altogether  undisturbed. 
His  death,  however,  took  place  not  very  long 
after  this,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  having  reigned 
t^venfy-five  years,  B.C.  896.  He  left  the  king- 
dom ><>  •»  rirosperous  condition  to  his  eldest  son 
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Jehoram,  whom  lie  had   in  the  last  years  of  hit 
life  associated  with  him  in  the  government. 

•  Jehoshaphat,  who  sought  the  Lord  with  all  his 
heart,'  was  the  character  given  to  this  king  by 
Jehu,  when,  on  that  account,  he  gave  to  his 
grandsire  an  honourable  grave  (2  Chron.  xxii.  9). 
And  this,  in  fact,  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
his  character.  The  Hebrew  annals  offer  the  ex- 
ample of  no  king  who  more  carefully  squared 
all  his  conduct  by  the  principles  of  the  theocracy. 
He  kept  the  Lord  always  before  his  eyes,  aiid 
was  in  all  things  obedient  to  his  will  when  made 
known  to  him  by  the  prophets.  Few  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  manifested  so  much  zeal  for  the  real 
welfare  of  his  people,  or  took  measures  so  judi- 
cious to  promote  it.  His  good  talents,  the  bene- 
volence of  his  disposition,  and  his  generally  sound 
judgment  are  shown  not  only  in  the  great  mea- 
sures of  domestic  policy  which  distinguished  his 
reign,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
executed.  No  trace  can  be  found  in  him  of  that 
pride  which  dishonoured  some  and  ruined  others 
of  the  kings  who  preceded  and  followed  him. 
Most  of  his  errors  arose  from  that  dangerous  fa- 
cility of  temper  which  sometimes  led  him  to  act 
against  the  dictates  of  his  naturally  sound  judg- 
ment, or  prevented  that  judgment  from  being 
fairly  exercised.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
never  happier  or  more  prosperous  than  under  his 
reign ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  any  king, 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF,  the  name 
now  given  to  the  valley  which  bounds  Jerusalem 
on  the  east,  and  separates  it  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  [Jerusalem]. 

In  Joel  iii.  2,  12,  we  read,  'the  Lord  will 
gather  all  nations  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  plead  with  them  there.'  Many  interpreters, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  conclude  from  tliis  that 
the  last  judgment  is  to  take  place  in  the  above- 
mentioned  valley.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  valley  then  bore  any  such  name ; 
and  more  discreet  interpreters  understand  the  text 
to  denote  a  valley  in  which  some  great  victory 
was  to  be  won,  most  probably  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  should  utterly  discomfit  the  ancient 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  resemble  tlie  victory  which 
Jehoshaphat  obtained  over  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites, and  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xx.  22-26).  Others 
translate  the  name  Jehoshaphat  into  God's  judg- 
ment, and  thus  read,  '  the  valley  of  God's  judg- 
ment,' which  is  doubtless  symbolical,  like  '  the 
valley  of  decision,'  i.  e.  of  punishment,  in  the  same 
chapter. 

JEHOSHEBA,  daughter  of  Jehoram,  sister 
of  Ahaziah,  and  aunt  of  Joash,  kings  of  Judah. 
The  last  of  these  owed  his  life  to  her,  and  his 
crown  to  her  husband,  the  high-priest  Jehoiada 
[Jehoiada]. 

JEHOVAH  (Hjn^),  or  rather  perhaps  Jahveh 
('^.ir'-X  according  to  the  reading  suggested  by 
Ewald,  Havemick,  and  others — the  name  by 
which  God  was  pleased  to  make  himself  knowti, 
under  tlie  covenant,  to  the  ancient  Hebrews 
(Exod.  vi.  2,  3).  The  import  of  this  name  has 
been  considered  under  the  head  God. 

JEHU  (N'ln';,  God  is;  Sept.  'loC;  Cod.  Alot. 
'lEirjov),  tenth  king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  iti 
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fourth  dynasty,  who  began  to  reign  in  B.C.  884, 
and  reigned  twenty-eight  years. 

Jehu  held  a  command  in  the  Israelite  army 
posted  at  Ramotli  Gilead  to  hold  in  check  the 
Syrians,  who  of  late  years  had  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the  Jordan,  and 
had  possessed  themselves  of  much  of  the  territory 
of  the  Israelites  east  of  that  river.  The  contest 
was  in  fact  still  carried  on  which  had  begun 
many  years  before  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the 
present  king's  father,  who  had  lost  his  life  in 
battle  before  this  very  Ramoth  Gilead.  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  had  taken  part  with  Joram,  king 
of  Israel,  in  this  war  ;  and  as  the  latter  had 
been  severely  'jrounded  in  a  recent  action,  and 
had  gone  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 
Ahaziah  had  also  gone  thither  on  a  visit  of  sym- 
pathy to  him. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  a  council  of  war  was 
held  among  the  military  commanders  in  camp, 
when  very  unexpectedly  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  known  for  such  by  his  garb,  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  called  forth  Jehu,  de- 
claring that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Elisha  the  prophet,  in  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  long  before  had  been 
confided  by  the  Lord  to  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  16), 
and  from  him  had  devolved  on  his  successor. 
When  they  were  alone  the  young  man  drew  forth 
a  horn  of  oil  and  poured  it  upon  Jehu's  head,  with 
the  words,  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I 
have  anointed  thee  king  over  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  even  over  Israel.  And  thou  shalt  smite 
the  house  of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge 
the  blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the 
blood  of  all  tlie  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand 
of  Jezebel'  (2  Kings  ix.  7,  8).  Surprising  as 
this  message  must  have  been,  and  awful  the  duty 
which  it  imposed,  Jehu  was  fully  equal  to  the 
task  and  tlie  occasion.  He  returned  to  the  coun- 
cil, probably  with  an  altered  air,  for  he  was  asked 
what  had  been  the  communication  of  the  young 
prophet  to  him.  He  told  them  ])lainly;  and 
they  were  obviously  ripe  for  defection  from  the 
house  of  Ahab,  for  they  were  all  delighted  at 
the  news,  and  taking  him  in  triumph  to  '  the  top 
of  the  stairs,'  they  spread  their  mantles  beneath 
his  feet,  and  proclaimed  him  king  by  sound  of 
trumpet  in  the  presence  of  all  the  troo]*. 

Jehu  was  not  a  man  to  lose  any  advantage 
through  remissness.  He  immediately  entered  his 
chariot,  in  order  that  his  presence  at  Jezreel  should 
be  the  first  announcement  which  Joram  could 
receive  of  this  revolution. 

As  soon  as  the  advance  of  Jehu  and  his  party 
was  seen  in  the  distance  by  the  watchmen  upon 
the  palace-tower  in  Jezreel,  two  messengers  were 
successively  sent  forth  to  meet  him,  and  were 
commanded  by  Jehu  to  follow  in  his  rear.  But 
when  the  watchman  reported  that  he  could  now 
recognise  the  furious  driving  of  Jehu,  Joram 
went  forth  himself  to  meet  him,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  king  of  Judah.  Tiiey  met  in  the 
field  of  Naboth,  so  fatal  to  the  house  of  Ahab. 
The  king  saluted  him  with  'Is  it  peace,  Jehu?' 
and  received  the  answer,  '  What  peace,  so  long 
as  the  whoredoms  (idolatries)  of  thy  mother  Jezebel 
and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many ';'  This  com- 
pletely opened  the  eyes  of  Joram,  who  exclaimed 
to  the  king  of  Judah,  'There  is  treachery,  O 
4<iKuiah  !'  and  turned  to  flee.     But  Jehu  felt  no 
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infirmity  of  purpose,  and  knew  that  the  slightect 
wavering  might  be  fatal  to  him.  He  therefore 
drew  a  bow  with  his  full  strength  and  sent  forth 
an  arrow  which  passed  through  the  king's  heart. 
Jehu  caused  the  body  to  be  thrown  back  into  the 
field  of  Naboth,  out  of  which  he  had  passed  in  his 
attempt  at  flight,  and  grimly  remarked  to  Bidkar 
his  captain,  '  Remember  how  that,  when  I  and 
thou  rode  together  after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lord 
laid  this  burden  upon  him,'  The  king  of  Judah 
contrived  to  escape,  but  not  without  a  wound,  of 
which  he  afterwards  died  at  Megiddo  [Ahaziah]. 
Jehu  then  entered  the  city,  whither  the  news  of 
this  transaction  had  already  preceded  him.  As 
he  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  palace  Jezebel 
herself,  studiously  arrayed  for  effect,  appeared  at 
one  of  the  windows,  and  saluted  him  with 
question  such  as  might  have  shaken  a  man  (k 
weaker  nerves,  '  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his 
master?'  But  Jehu  was  unmoved,  and  instead 
of  answering  her,  called  out, '  Who  is  on  my  side, 
who?'  w'nen  several  eunuchs  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  window,  to  whom  he  cried,  '  Throw 
her  down !'  and  immediately  this  proud  and 
guilty  woman  lay  a  blood-stained  corpse  in  the 
road,  and  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses 
[Jbzebel].  Jelm  then  went  in  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  palace. 

He  was  now  master  of  Jezreel,  which  was,  next 
to  Samaria,  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
he  could  not  feel  secure  while  the  capital  itseK 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  family,  and  o. 
those  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Ahab.  The  force  of 
the  blow  which  he  had  struck  was,  however,  fel ; 
even  in  Samaria.  When  therefore  he  wrote  to 
the  persons  in  authority  there  the  somewhat 
ironical  but  designedly  intimidating  counsel,  to 
set  up  one  of  the  young  princes  in  Samaria  as 
king  and  fight  out  the  matter  which  lay  between 
them,  they  sent  a  very  submissive  answer,  giving 
in  their  adhesion,  and  professing  their  readiness  to 
obey  in  all  things  his  commands.  A  second  letter 
from  Jehu  tested  this  profession  in  a  truly  iiorrid 
and  exceedingly  Oriental  manner,  requiring  them 
to  appear  before  him  on  the  morrow,  bringing 
with  them  the  heads  of  all  the  royal  princes  in 
Samaria.  A  fallen  house  meets  with  little  pity  in 
the  East ;  and  when  tlie  new  king  left  his  palac* 
the  next  morning,  he  found  seventy  human  head* 
piled  up  in  two  heaps  at  his  gate.  There,  in  tha 
sight  of  these  heaps,  Jehu  took  occasion  to  explain 
his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  must  be  regarded 
as  the  appointed  minister  of  the  divine  decrees, 
pronounced  long  since  against  the  house  of  Ahab 
by  the  prophets,  not  one  of  whose  words  should 
fall  to  the  ground.  He  then  continued  his  pro- 
scriptions by  exterminating  in  Jezreel  not  only  all 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  condemned  race 
flowed,  but  also — by  a  considerable  stretch  of  his 
commission — those  officers,  ministers,  and  crea- 
tures of  the  late  government,  who,  if  suffered  to 
live,  would  most  likely  be  disturbers  of  his  own 
reign.  He  then  proceeded  to  Samaria.  So  rapid 
had  been  these  proceedings  that  he  met  some  of 
the  nephews  of  the  king  of  Judah,  who  were  going 
to  join  their  uncle  at  Jezreel,  and  had  as  yet  heard 
nothing  of  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place. 
These  also  perished  under  Jehu's  now  fully, 
awakened  thirst  for  blood,  to  the  number  of  forty 
two  persons. 
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On  the  way  he  took  up  into  his  chariot  the 
pious  Jehoiiadab  the  Rechabite,  whose  austere 
virtue  and  respected  character  would,  as  he  felt, 
go  far  to  hallow  his  proceedings  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude.  At  Samaria  he  continued  the 
extirpation  of  the  persons  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  late  government.  This,  far  from 
being  in  any  way  singular,  is  a  common  circum- 
stance in  eastern  revolutions.  But  the  great 
object  of  Jehu  was  to  exterminate  the  ministers 
and  more  devoted  adherents  of  Baal,  who  had 
been  much  encouraged  by  Jezebel.  There  was 
even  a  temple  to  this  idol  in  Samaria ;  and  Jehu, 
never  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  reaching 
objects  which  he  believed  to  be  good,  laid  a  snare 
by  which  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  main  body  of 
Baal's  ministers  at  one  blow.  He  professed  to 
be  a  more  zealous  servant  of  Baal  than  Ahab 
luid  been,  and  proclaimed  a  great  festival  in  his 
lionour,  at  which  none  but  his  true  servants  were 
to  be  present.  The  prophets,  priests,  and  officers 
of  Baal  assembled  from  all  parts  for  this  great 
iacrifice,  and  sacerdotal  vestments  were  given  to 
them,  that  none  of  Jehovah's  worshippers  might 
be  taken  for  them.  When  the  temple  was  full, 
soldiers  were  posted  so  that  none  might  escape  ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered,  the 
word  was  given  by  the  king,  the  soldiers  entered 
the  temple,  and  put  all  the  worshippers  to  the 
sword.  The  temple  itself  was  then  demolished, 
the  images  overthrown,  and  the  site  turned  into  a 
common  jakes. 

Notwithstanding  this  zeal  of  Jehu  in  extermi- 
nating the  grosser  idolatries  which  had  grown  up 
under  liis  immediate  predecessors,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  subvert  the  policy  which  had  led 
Jeroboam  and  his  successors  to  maintain  the 
schismatic  establishment  of  the  golden  calves  in 
Dan  and  Beth-el.  The  grounds  of  this  policy  are 
explained  in  the  article  Jeroboam,  a  reference 
to  which  will  show  the  grounds  of  Jehu's  hesita- 
tion in  this  matter.  This  was,  however,  a  crime 
in  him — the  worship  rendered  to  the  golden  calves 
being  plainly  contrary  to  the  law;  a»<J  ^u should 
'.lave  felt  that  He  who  had  apr-^inl^'d  him  to  the 
throne  would  have  maintained  nim  in  it,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  dangers  which  might  seem 
likely  to  ensue  from  permitting  his  subjects  to 
repair  at  the  great  festivals  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  rival  kingdom,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
theocratical  worship  and  of  sacerdotal  service. 
Here  Jehu  fell  short :  and  this  very  policy,  ap- 
parently so  prudent  and  far-sighted,  by  which  he 
■joped  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence  of 
jis  kingdom,  was  that  on  account  of  which  the 
term  of  rule  granted  to  his  dynasty  was  shortened. 
For  this,  it  was  foretold  that  his  dynasty  should 
extend  only  to  four  generations ;  and  for  this,  the 
divine  aid  was  withheld  from  him  in  his  wars 
with  the  Syrians  under  Hazael  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Hence  the  war  was  disastrous  to  him, 
and  the  Syrians  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  his  territories 
(wyond  tlie  Jordan.  He  died  in  b.c.  856,  and 
was  buried  in  Samaria,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
son  Jehoaviaz. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  to  understand  in  the 

character  of  Jehu.     He  w£iS  one  of  those  decisive, 

len-ible,  and  ambitious,  yet  prudent,  calculating, 

passionless  men,  whom  God  from  time  to  time 

up  to  change  the  fate  of  empires  and  execute 
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Iris  judgments  on  the  earth.  He  boasted  of  Ijis  zeal 
— '  come  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord ' — but  at  tue 
bottom  it  was  zeal  for  Jehu.  His  zeal  was  great 
so  long  as  it  led  to  acts  which  squared  with  his  own 
interests,  but  it  cooled  marvellously  w'nen  required 
to  take  a  direction  in  his  judgment  less  favouraWe 
to  them.  Even  his  zeal  in  extirpating  the  idolatry 
of  Baal  is  not  free  from  suspicion.  The  altar  of 
Baal  was  that  which  Ahab  had  associated  with 
his  throne,  and  in  overturning  the  latter  he  could 
not  prudently  let  the  former  stand,  surrounded  as 
it  was  by  attached  adherents  of  the  liouse  which 
he  had  extirpated  (2  Kings  ix.-x.). 

2.  JEHU,  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet,  who  was 
sent  to  pronounce  upon  Baastia,  king  of  Israel, 
and  his  house,  the  same  awful  doom  which  had 
been  already  executed  upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xvi.  1-7)-  The  same  prophet  was,  many 
years  after,  commissioned  to  reprove  Jehoshaphat 
for  his  dangerous  connection  with  the  house  of 
Ahab  (2  Chron.  xix.  2). 

JEPHTHAH  Cnri?^  opener ;  Sept.  'Ucpede), 
ninth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  named  Gilead  by  a 
concubine.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
expelled  from  his  home  by  the  envy  of  his 
brothers,  who  refused  him  any  share  of  the 
heritage,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  land  of  Tob, 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Hebrew  territories.  It 
is  clear  that  he  had  before  this  distinguished 
himself  by  his  daring  character  and  skill  in 
arms ;  for  no  sooner  was  his  with<irawment  known 
than  a  great  number  of  m«n  of  desperate  fortunes 
repaired  to  him,  and  he  became  their  chief.  His 
position  was  now  very  similar  to  that  of  David 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  court  of  Saul.  To 
maintain  the  people  who  had  tlius  linked  their 
fortunes  with  his,  there  was  no  other  resource  than 
that  sort  of  brigandage  which  is  accounted  ho- 
nourable in  the  East,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised 
against  public  or  private  enemies,  and  is  not 
marked  by  needless  cruelty  or  outrage.  Even 
our  different  climate  and  manners  afford  some 
parallel  in  the  Robin  Hoods  of  former  days  ;  in 
the  border  forays,  when  England  and  Scotland 
were  ostensibly  at  peace;  and — in  principle, 
however  great  the  formal  difference — in  the  au- 
thorized and  popular  piracies  of  Drake,  Raleigli, 
and  the  other  naval  heroes  of  the  Elizabethan 
era.  So  Jephthah  confined  his  aggressions  to  the 
borders  of  the  small  neighbouring  nations,  who 
were  in  some  sort  regarded  as  the  natural  enemies 
of  Israel,  even  when  there  was  no  actual  war  be- 
tween them. 

Jephthah  led  this  kind  of  life  for  some  years, 
during  which  his  dashing  exjjloits  and  successful 
enterprises  procured  him  a  higlier  military  reputa- 
tion than  any  other  man  of  his  time  enjoyed.  The 
qualities  required  to  ensure  success  in  such  opera- 
tions were  little  different  from  fliose  required  in 
actual  warfare,  as  warfare  was  conducted  in  tlie 
East  before  fire-arms  came  into  general  use ;  ant! 
hence  the  reputation  which  migiit  be  thus  ac' 
quired  was  more  truly  military  than  is  easilj 
conceivable  by  modern  and  occidental  readers. 

After  the  death  of  Jair  the  Israelites  gratlually 
fell  into  their  favourite  idolatries,  and  were 
punished  by  subjection  to  the  Philistines  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  Ammonites  on  the 
east  of  tha*  river.     The  oppression  which  they 
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•ustalned  for  eighteen  years  became  at  length  so 
heavy  that  they  recovered  their  senses  and  re- 
turned to  the  God  of  their  fatiiers  with  humilia- 
tion and  tears ;  and  he  was  appeased,  and  promised 
them  deliverance  from  their  affliction  (b.c.  1143). 

The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  having  resolved 
to  oppose  the  Ammonites,  Jephthah  seems  to 
occur  to  every  one  as  the  most  fitting  leader.  A 
deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  invite  him  to 
take  the  command.  After  some  demur,  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  had  formerly  received, 
he  consented.  The  rude  hero  commenced  his 
operations  with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  considera- 
tion and  dignity  for  wliich  we  are  not  prepared. 
The  Ammonites  being  assembled  in  force  for  one 
of  those  ravaging  incursions  by  which  they  had  re- 
peatedly desolated  the  land,  he  sent  to  their  camj) 
a  formal  complaint  of  the  invasion,  and  a  demand 
of  the  ground  of  their  proceeding.  This  is  highly 
interesting,  because  it  shows  that  even  in  that 
age  a  cause  for  war  was  judged  necessary — no 
one  being  supposed  to  war  without  provocation  ; 
and  in  this  case  Jephthah  demanded  what  cause 
the  Ammonites  alleged  to  justify  their  aggressive 
operations.  Their  answer  was,  that  the  land  of 
the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan  was  theirs.  It 
had  originally  belonged  to  them,  from  whom  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  Amorites,  who  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  Israelites  :  and  on  this  ground 
they  claimed  the  restitution  of  these  lands. 
Jephthah"s  reply  laid  down  the  just  principle 
which  has  been  followed  out  in  the  practice  of 
civilised  nations,  and  is  maintained  by  all  the 
great  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  land 
belonged  to  the  Israelites  by  right  of  conquest 
from  the  actual  possessors ;  and  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  recognise  any  antecedent  claim  of 
former  possessors,  for  whom  they  had  not  acted, 
who  had  rendered  them  no  assistance,  and  who  had 
themselves  displayed  hostility  against  the  Israel- 
ites. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
conquer  the  country  from  the  powerful  kings  who 
had  it  in  possession,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
storing it  to  the  ancient  occupants,  of  whom  they 
had  no  favourable  knowledge,  and  of  whose  pre- 
vious claims  they  were  scarcely  cognizant.  But 
the  Ammonites  re-asserted  their  former  views,  and 
on  tliis  issue  they  took  the  field. 

When  Jephthah  set  forth  against  the  Ammon- 
ites he  solemnly  vowed  to  the  Lord,  'If  thou 
shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon 
into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever 
Cometh  forth  of  tlie  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me, 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, siiall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer 
it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.'  He  was  victorious. 
The  Ammonites  sustained  a  terrible  overthrow. 
He  did  return  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Mizpeh. 
As  he  drew  nigh  his  house,  the  one  that  came 
forth  to  meet  him  was  his  own  daughter,  liis  only 
child,  in  whom  his  heart  was  bound  up.  She, 
with  her  fair  companions,  came  to  greet  the  tri- 
umphant hero  *with  timbrels  and  with  dances.' 
But  he  no  sooner  saw  lier  than  he  rent  his  robes, 
and  cried,  *  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought 
me  very  low  ;  .  .  .  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back.'  Nor  did 
she  ask  it.  She  replied,  '  My  father,  if  tliou  hast 
opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  ac- 
cording to  that  which  has  proceeded  out  of  thy 
mouth  J  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  taken  ven- 
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geance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  the  childrc?k. 
Ammon.'  But  after  a  pause  she  added,  *  L^. 
this  thing  be  done  for  me :  let  me  alone  two 
months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon  the 
mountains,  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my 
fellows.'  Her  father  of  course  assented ;  and 
when  the  time  expired  she  returned,  and,  we  are 
told, '  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow.'  It 
is  then  added  that  it  became  '  a  custom  in  Israel, 
that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  three  daya 
in  the  year.' 

The  victory  over  the  Ammonites  was  followed 
by  a  quarrel  with  the  proud  and  powerful 
Ephraimites  an  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  This 
tribe  was  displeased  at  having  had  no  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  recent  victory,  and  a  large  body  of 
men  belonging  to  it,  who  had  crossed  the  river  to 
share  in  the  action,  used  very  high  and  threatening 
language  when  they  found  their  services  were  not 
required.  Jephthah,  finding  his  remonstrances 
had  no  effect,  re-assembled  some  of  his  disbanded 
troops  and  gave  the  Ephraimites  battle,  when  they 
were  defeated  with  much  loss.  The  victors 
seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  when  any  one 
came  to  pass  over,  they  made  him  pronounce  the 
word  Shibboleth  [an  ear  of  com],  but  if  he  could 
not  give  the  aspiration,  and  pronounced  the  word 
as  Sibboleth,  they  knew  him  for  an  Ephraimite, 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  This  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  dialectical  differences,  answering 
to  the  varieties  in  our  provincialisms,  which  had 
already  sprung  up  among  the  tribes,  and  of  which 
other  instances  occur  in  Scripture. 

Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years,  during  which 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  was  almost  if  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  counti-y  east  of  the  Jordan. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
*  Jephthah's  rash  vow ; '  tlie  question  being 
whether,  in  doing  to  his  daughter  '  according  to 
his  vow,'  he  really  did  offer  her  in  sacrifice  or  not. 
The  negative  has  been  stoutly  maintained  by 
many  able  pens,  from  a  natural  anxiety  to  clear 
the  character  of  one  of  the  heroes  in  Israel  from 
so  dark  a  stain.  But  the  more  the  plain  rules  of 
common  sense  have  been  exercised  in  our  view  of 
biblical  transactions ;  and  tlie  better  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  a  distinct  idea  of  the  times  in 
which  Jephthah  lived  and  of  the  position  which  he 
occupied,  the  less  reluctance  there  has  been  ts 
admit  the  interpretation  which  the  first  view  of 
the  passage  suggests  to  every  reader,  which  is,  that 
he  really  did  otl'er  her  in  sacrifice.  The  expla- 
nation which  denies  this  maintains  tliat  she  was 
rather  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy  ;  and  tliis,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  on  the  strength  of  phrases  which,  to 
one  who  really  understands  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  their  language,  suggest  no- 
thing more  than  that  it  was  considered  a  lament- 
able thing  for  any  daughter  of  Israel  to  die 
childless.  To  live  immarried  was  required  by  no 
law,  custom,  or  devotement  among  the  Jews  :  no 
one  had  a  right  to  impose  so  odious  a  condition 
on  another,  nor  is  any  such  condition  implied  or 
expressed  in  the  vow  wliich  Jephthah  uttered.  To 
get  rid  of  a  difficulty  which  has  no  place  in  the  text, 
but  arises  from  our  reluctance  to  receive  that  text 
in  its  obvious  meaning — we  invent  a  new  thing  in 
Israel,  a  thing  never  heard  of  among  the  Hebrewt 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  more  entirely 
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apposed  to  their  peculiar  notions  tlian  any  thing 
which  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised — such  as  that 
a  damsel  should  be  consecrated  to  perjietual  vir- 
ginity in  consequence  of  a  vow  of  her  father, 
which  vow  itself  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
people  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  in  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture  by  dislike  to  take  the 
words  in  their  obvious  meaning,  we  might  at 
least  expect  that  the  explanations  they  would 
have  us  receive  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Hebrew  people,  instead  of  being  en- 
tirely and  obviously  opposed  to  them.  The  Jewish 
commentators  themselves  generally  admit  that 
Jephthah  really  sacrificed  his  daughter ;  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  the  change  in  the  pon- 
tifical dynasty  from  the  house  of  Eleazar  to  that  of 
Ithamar  was  caused  by  the  high-priest  of  the  time 
having  suffered  this  transaction  to  take  place. 

It  is  very  true  that  human  sacrifices  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  But  in  the  rude  and  un- 
settled age  in  which  the  judges  lived,  when  the 
Israelites  had  adopted  a  vast  number  of  errone- 
ous notions  and  practices  from  their  lieathen 
neighbours,  many  things  were  done,  even  by 
good  men,  which  the  law  forbade  quite  as  posi- 
tively as  human  sacrifice.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  the  setting  up  of  the  altar  by  Gideon  at  his 
native  Ophrah,  in  direct  but  undesigned  opposi- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  stringent  enactments  of  the 
Mosaical  code. 

It  is  certain  that  human  sacrifice  was  deemed 
meritorious  and  propitiatory  by  the  neighbouring 
nations  [Sacrifice]  ;  and,considering  the  manner 
of  life  the  hero  had  led,  the  recent  idolatries  in 
wliich  the  people  had  b?en  plunged,  and  the 
peculiarly  vague  notions  of  the  tribes  be3^ond  the 
Jordan,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  contemplated 
from  the  first  a  human  sacrifice,  as  the  most  costly 
offering  to  God  known  to  him.  It  is  diflBcult  to  con- 
ceive that  he  could  expect  any  other  creature  than 
a  human  being  to  come  forth  out  of  the  door  of 
his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  His  house 
was  surely  not  a  place  for  flocks  and  herds,  nor 
could  any  animal  be  expected  to  come  forth  '  to 
meet  him,'  i.  e.  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  him, 
on  liis  return.  We  think  it  likely  that  he  even  con- 
templated the  possibility  that  his  daughter  might 
be  the  person  to  come  forth,  and  that  he  took  merit 
to  himself  for  not  expressly  withliolding  even  his 
only  child  from  the  operation  of  a  vow  which  he 
deemed  likely  to  promote  the  success  of  his  arms. 
His  affliction  when  his  daughter  actually  came 
forth  is  quite  compatible  with  this  notion ;  and 
the  depth  of  that  affliction  is  scarcely  reconcil- 
able with  any  other  alternative  than  the  actual 
sacrifice. 

If  we  again  look  at  the  text,  Jephthah  vows 
that  whatsoever  came  forth  from  the  door  of  his 
house  to  meet  him  '  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's, 
and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering,'  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  regular  way  of  making  a  thing 
wholly  the  Lord's.  Afterwards  we  are  told  that 
'  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow,'  that  is, 
according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  plain  words, 
offered  her  for  a  bumt-offering.  Then  follows  the 
intimation  that  the  daughters  of  Israel  lamented 
her  four  days  every  year.  People  lament  the  dead, 
not  the  living.  The  whole  story  is  consistent  and 
intelligible,  while  the  sacrifice  is  understood  to 
have  actually  taken  place  ;  but  becomes  per- 
plexed and  difficult  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  turn 
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aside  from  this  obvious  meaning  in  search  of  re- 
condite explanations. 

The  circumstances  of  this  immolation  we  can 
never  know.  It  probaI)Iy  took  place  at  some  one 
of  the  altars  beyond  the  Jordan.  That  it  took 
place  at  the  altar  of  the  taiiemacle,  and  that  the 
high-priest  was  the  sacrificer,  as  painters  usually 
represent  the  scene,  and  even  as  some  Jewish 
writers  believe,  is  outrageously  contrary  to  all  the 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

Professor  Bijsh,  in  his  elajhorate  note  on  the  text, 
maintains  with  us  that  a  human  sacrifice  was 
all  along  contemplated.  But  he  suggests  that 
during  the  two  months,  Jephthah  might  have  ob- 
tained better  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  vows,  by  which  he  would  have  learned  that  his 
daughter  could  not  be  legally  offered,  but  might 
be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii.  2-12). 
This  is  possible,  and  is  much  more  likely  than  the 
popular  alternative  of  perpetual  celibacy;  but  we 
have  serious  doubts  whether  even  this  meets  the 
conclusion  that  '  he  did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow.'  Besides,  in  this  case,  where  was  the  ground 
for  the  annual  '  lamentations'  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  or  even  for  the  '  celebrations'  which  some 
understand  the  word  to  mean  ?  See  the  Notes 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible  and  Bush's  Notes  on 
Judges ;  comp.  Calmet's  Disso-tation  stw  le 
Foeu  de  Jephte,  in  Co7nme7it.  Litteral,  tom.  ii. ; 
Dresde,  Votum  Jephthcc  ex  Antiq.  Judaica  illustr. 
1778 ;  Randolf,  Erkliir.  d.  Gelubdes  Jephtha,  in 
Eichhorn's  ifeper/or/iww.viii.  13;  L  i  ght  foot's  Bar - 
mony,  under  Judges  xi.,  Eruhhin,  cap.  xvi.,  Ser- 
mon on  Judges  xi.  39 ;  Bp.  Russell's  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  i.  479-492. 

JEREMIAH  (•"in;rp"l^  and  H^^ll,  raised  up 
or  appointed  by  God;  Sept.  'Upe/jlas)  was  the 
son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Auathoth,  in  the  land 
of  Benjamin  [Anathoth].  Many  have  sup 
posed  that  his  father  was  the  high -priest  of  the 
same  name  (2  Kings  xxii.  8),  who  found  the 
book  of  the  law  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah 
(Umbreit,  Praktischer  Coinmcntar  uber  den 
Jeremia,  p.  x. ;  see  Carpzov,  Tntrod.  part  iii.  p. 
130).  This,  however,  seems  improbable  on  several 
grounds  : — first,  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  to  lead  us  to  think  that  his  father  was 
more  than  an  ordinary  priest  ('  Hilkiah  [one]  of 
the  priests,'  Jer.  i.  1); — again,  the  name  Hilkiah 
was  common  amongst  the  Jews  (see  2  Kings  xviii. 
13:  1  Chron.  vi.  45,  xxvi.  11;  Neh.  viii.  4; 
Jer.  xxix.  3) ; — and  lastly,  his  residence  at  Ana- 
thoth is  evidence  tliat  he  belonged  to  the  line  of 
Abiafhar  (1  Kings  ii.  26-35),  who  was  deposed 
from  the  high-priest's  office  by  Solomon :  after 
which  time  the  office  appears  to  have  remained  in 
the  line  of  Zadok.  Jeremiah  was  very  young 
when  the  word  of  the  Lord  first  came  to  him 
(ch.  i.  6).  This  event  took  place  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (b.c.  629),  whilst  the 
youthful  prophet  still  lived  at  Anathoth.  It  would 
seem  that  he  remained  in  his  native  city  several 
years,  but  at  length,  in  order  to  escape  the  perse- 
cution of  his  fellow  townsmen  (ch.  xi.  21),  and 
even  of  his  own  family  (ch.  xii.  6),  as  well  as 
to  have  a  wider  field  for  his  exertions,  he  left 
Anathoth  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Jerusalem. 
The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law,  five  years 
after  the  commencement  of  his  predictions,  must 
have  produced  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind'. 
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of  Jerem'ian,  and  king  Josiah  no  doubt  found 
him  a  powerful  ally  in  carrying  into  effect  tlie 
reformation  of  religious  worship  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
1-25).  During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  we 
may  readily  believe  that  Jeremiah  would  l)e  in  no 
way  molested  in  his  worlc ;  and  that  from  the 
time  of  his  quitting  Anathotli  to  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  ministry,  he  probably  uttered  bis 
warnings  without  interruption,  though  with 
little  success  (see  ch.  xi.).  Indeed,  the  refor- 
mation itself  was  nothing  more  than  the  forcible 
repression  of  idolatrous  and  heathen  rites,  and  the 
re-establishraent  of  the  external  service  of  God,  by 
the  command  of  the  i<ing.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  the  influence  of  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
true  religion  withdrawn,  than  it  was  evident  that 
no  real  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Jeremiah,  who  hitherto  was 
at  least  protected  by  the  influence  of  the  pious 
king  Josiah,  soon  became  the  object  of  attack,  as 
he  must  doubtless  have  long  been  the  object  of 
dislike,  to  those  whose  interests  were  identified 
with  the  corruptions  of  religion.  We  hear  nothing 
of  tlie  prophet  during  tlie  tliree  months  which 
constituted  the  short  reign  of  Jelioahaz  ;  but  '  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  '  the 
prophet  was  interrupted  ia  his  ministry  by  '  the 
priests  and  the  prophets,'  who  witli  the  populace 
brought  him  before  the  civil  authorities,  urging 
that  capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on 
him  for  his  threatenings  of  evil  on  the  city  unless 
the  people  amended  their  ways  (ch.  xxvi).  The 
princes  seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  aware 
of  the  results  which  the  general  corruption  was 
bringing  on  the  state,  and  if  they  did  not  them- 
selves yield  to  the  exhortations  of  the  prophet, 
they  acknowledged  that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  were  quite  averse  from  so  openly 
renouncing  His  authority  as  to  put  His  messenger 
to  death.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  rather 
owing  to  the  personal  influence  of  one  or  two, 
especially  Ahikam,  than  to  any  general  feeling 
favourable  to  Jeremiah,  that  his  life  was  preserved ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  then  either  placed 
under  restraint,  or  else  was  in  so  much  danger 
from  the  animosity  of  his  adversaries  as  to  make  it 
prudent  for  him  not  to  appear  in  public.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (b.c.  606)  he  was  com- 
manded to  write  the  predictions  which  had  been 
given  through  him,  and  to  read  them  to  the  people. 
From  the  cause,  probably,  which  we  have  inti- 
mated above,  he  was,  as  he  says,  '  shut  up,'  and 
could  not  himself  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(ch.  xxxvi.  5).  He  therefore  deputed  Baruch  to 
write  the  predictions  after  him,  and  to  read  them 
publicly  on  tlie  fast-day.  These  threatenings 
being  thus  anew  made  public,  Baruch  was  sum- 
moned before  tiie  princes  to  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  roll  containing  them 
had  come  into  his  possession.  The  princes,  who, 
without  strength  of  principle  to  oppose  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  king,  had  sufficient  respect  for  religion, 
as  well  as  sagacity  enough  to  discern  the  importance 
of  listening  to  the  voice  of  God's  prophet,  advised 
both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  conceal  themselves, 
whilst  they  endeavoured  to  influence  the  mind  of 
the  king  by  reading  tlie  roll  to  him.  The  result 
showed  that  their  precautions  were  not  needless. 
The  bold  self-will  and  reckless  daring  of  the 
monarch  refused  to  listen  to  any  advice,  even 
though  coming  with  the  professed  sanction  of  the 
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Most  High.  Having  read  three  or  four  leaves  *  h* 
cut  the  roll  witli  the  penknife  and  cast  it  into  the 
fire  that  was  on  the  hearth,  until  all  the  roll  waa 
consumed,'  and  gave  immediate  orders  for  the 
ajiprehension  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  who,  how- 
ever, were  both  preserved  from  the  vindictive 
monarch.  Of  the  history  of  Jeremiah  during  the 
eiglit  or  nine  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  we  have  no  certain  account.  At  the 
command  of  God  he  procured  another  roll,  in 
which  he  wrote  all  that  was  in  the  roll  de- 
stroyed by  the  king,  '  and  added  besides  unto 
them  many  like  words'  (ch.  xxxvi.  32).  In 
the  short  reign  of  his  successor  Jehoiachin  or 
Jeconiah,  we  find  him  still  uttering  his  voice 
of  warning  (see  ch.  xiii.  18;  comp.  2  Kings 
xxiv.  12,  and  ch.  xxii.  24-30),  though  without 
effect.  It  was  probably  either  during  this  reign, 
or  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
that  he  was  put  in  confinement  by  Pasiiur,  the 
'  chief  governor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  He 
seems,  however,  soon  to  have  been  liberated,  as  we 
find  that  '  they  had  not  put  him  into  prison'  when 
the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  Chaldaeans  drew  of? 
their  army  for  a  time,  on  the  report  of  help 
coming  from  Egypt  to  the  besieged  city  ;  and 
now  feeling  the  danger  to  be  imminent,  and  yet 
a  ray  of  hope  brightening  their  prospects,  the  king 
entreated  Jeremiah  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  them. 
The  hopes  of  the  king  were  not  responded  to  in 
tlie  message  which  Jeremiah  received  from  God. 
He  was  assured  that  the  Egyptian  army  should 
return  to  their  own  land,  that  the  Chaldaeans 
should  come  again,  and  tliat  tiiey  should  take  the 
city  and  burn  it  with  fire  (ch.  xxxvii.  7,  8).  The 
princes,  apparently  irritated  by  a  message  so  con- 
trary to  tlieir  wislies,  made  the  departure  of  Jere- 
miah from  the  city,  during  the  short  respite,  the 
pretext  for  accusing  him  of  deserting  to  the 
Chaldaeans,  and  he  was  forthwitli  cast  into  prison. 
The  king  seems  to  have  been  throughout  inclined 
to  favour  the  prophet,  and  sought  to  know  from 
him  tlie  word  of  the  Lord ;  but  lie  was  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  the  princes,  and  dared  not 
communicatewithhim  except  in  secret(ch.xxxviii. 
14,  28) ;  much  less  could  he  follow  advice  so 
obnoxious  to  their  views  as  that  which  the  prophet 
gave.  Jeremiah,  therefore,  more  from  tlie  lios- 
tility  of  the  princes  than  tlie  inclination  of  the 
king,  was  still  in  confinement  when  the  city  was 
taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  formed  a  more  just  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  of  the  value  of  his 
counsels,  and  gave  a  special  charge  to  his  captain 
Nebuzar-adan,  not  only  to  provide  for  him  but  to 
follow  his  advice(ch.xxxix.I2).  He  was  accord- 
ingly taken  from  the  prison  and  allowed  free 
choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon,  where  doubtless  he 
would  have  been  held  in  honour  in  the  royal 
court,  or  to  remain  with  his  own  people.  We 
need  scarcely  be  told  that  he  who  had  devoted 
more  than  forty  years  of  unrequited  service  to  the 
welfare  of  his  falling  country,  should  choose 
to  remain  with  the  remnant  of  liis  people  rather 
than  seek  the  precarious  fame  which  might  await 
him  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  to  Mizpah  with  Gedaliah, 
whom  the  Babylonian  monarch  had  appointed 
governor  of  Judaea;  and  after  his  murder,  sought 
to  persuade  Johanan,  who  was  then  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  people,  to  remain  in  the  land,  a8i<i> 
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ing  hmj  and  the  people,  by  a  message  from  God 
in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  that  if  they  did  so 
the  Lord  would  build  tjiem  up,  but  if  they  went 
to  KgypI  tiie  evils  which  they  sought  to  escape 
should  come  upon  them  there  (ch.  xlii.).  The 
people  refused  to  attend  to  the  divine  message,  and 
under  the  command  of  Johanan  went  into  Egypt, 
taking  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  along  with  them 
(ch.  xliii.6).  In  Egypt  the  prophet  still  sought  to 
turn  the  people  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  they  had 
so  long  and  so  deeply  revolted  (ch.  xliv.)  ;  but  his 
writings  give  us  no  subsequent  information  re- 
specting liis  personal  history.  Ancient  traditions 
assert  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Egypt.  According  to  the  pseudo-Epiphanius  he 
Wits  stoned  by  the  people  at  Taphnae  (iv  Tacppais), 
the  same  as  Tahpanlies,  where  the  Jews  were  set- 
lied  (De  Vitis  Prophet,  t.  ii.  p.  239,  quoted  by 
Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigraphtis  V.  T.  t.  i.  p. 
1110).  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were  removed  by 
.-Vlexander  the  Great  to  Alexandxia  (Carpzov, 
/;i/;-oflf.  part  iii.  p.  138,  where  other  traditions  re- 
specting him  will  be  found). 

Jeietniah  was  contemporary  with  Zephaniah, 
Ilabakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  None  of 
tliese,  liowever,  are  in  any  remarkable  way 
connected  with  him,  except  Ezekiel.  Tlie 
writings  and  character  of  these  two  eminent 
prophets  furnish  many  veiy  interesting  points 
both  of  comparison  and  contrast.  Both,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  were  labouring  at  the 
same  time  and  for  the  same  object.  The  re- 
])resentations  of  both,  far  separated  as  they  were 
from  each  other,  are  in  substance  singularly  ac- 
cordant ;  yet  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  marked 
dillcrence  in  their  modes  of  statement,  and  a  still 
more  striking  diversity  in  the  character  and 
natural  disposition  of  the  two.  No  one  who  com- 
)  lares  them  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  mind  of 
.fereniiali  was  of  a  softer  and  more  delicate  tex- 
ture tlian  tliat  of  his  illustrious  contemporary. 
His  whole  history  convinces  us  that  he  was  by 
nature  mild  and  retiring  (Ewald,  Propheten  des 
Alt.  Bund.  p.  2),  highly  susceptible  and  sensitive, 
esjiecially  to  sorrowful  emotions,  and  rather  in- 
clined, as  we  should  imagine,  to  shrink  from  danger 
than  to  brave  it.  Yet,  with  this  acute  perception 
of  injury,  and  natural  repugnance  from  being 
'  a  man  of  strife,'  he  never  in  the  least  degree 
shrinks  from  publicity  ;  nor  is  he  at  all  intimidated 
Ijy  reproach  or  insult,  or  even  bjr  actual  punish- 
ment and  threatened  death,  when  he  has  the 
message  of  God  to  deliver.  Kings  and  priests, 
jirinces  and  people  are  opposed  with  the  most 
resolute  determination,  and  threatened,  if  they 
disobey,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  When  he 
is  alone,  we  hear  him  lamenting  the  hard  lot 
which  compelled  him  to  sustain  a  character  so 
alien  to  his  natural  temper  ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  divine  call  summon  him  to  bear  testimony  for 
God  and  against  the  evils  wliich  surrounded  him, 
than  he  forgets  his  fears  and  complaints,  and 
stands  forth  in  the  might  of  the  Lord.  He  is,  in 
truth,  as  remarkable  an  instance,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  of  the  overpowering  influence  of  the 
divine  energy,  as  Ezekiel.  The  one  presents  the 
spectacle  of  the  power  of  divine  inspiration  acting 
on  a  mind  naturally  o*"  the  firmest  texture,  and 
at  once  subduing  to  itself  every  element  of  the 
soul  ;  whilst  the  other  furnishes  an  example, 
not  ls53  memorable,  of  moral  courage  sustained 
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by  the  same  divine  inspiration  against  the  con* 
stantly  opposing  influence  of  a  love  of  retirement 
and  strong  susceptibility  to  impressions  of  out- 
ward evil.  Ezekiel  views  the  conduct  of  hii 
countrymen  as  opposed  to  righteousness  and 
truth,  Jeremiali  thinks  of  it  rather  as  ])roductive 
of  evil  and  misery  to  themselves — Ezekiel's  indig- 
nation is  roused  at  the  sins  of  his  people,  Jere- 
miah's pity  is  excited  by  the  consequences  of 
their  sins — the  farmer  takes  an  objective,  the  lat- 
ter a  subjective  view  of  the  evils  by  which  both 
were  surrounded. 

Tlie  style  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  ttil.s 
view  of  the  character  of  his  mind  ;  though  not 
deficient  in  power,  it  is  peculiarly  marked  by 
pathos.  He  delights  in  the  exj)ression  of  the 
tender  emotions,  and  employs  all  the  resources  of 
his  imagination  to  excite  corresponding  feelings 
in  his  readers.  He  has  an  irresistible  sympatliy 
with  the  miserable,  which  finds  utterance  in  the 
most  touching  descriptions  of  their  condition. 
He  seizes  with  wonderful  tact  those  circum- 
stances which  point  out  the  objects  of  his  pity 
as  the  objects  of  sympathy,  and  founds  his  ex- 
postulations on  the  miseries  which  are  thus  exhi- 
bited. His  book  of  Lamentations  is  an  astonishing 
exhibition  of  his  power  to  accumulate  images  of 
sorrow.  The  whole  series  of  elegies  has  but  one 
object — the  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  forloiii 
condition  of  his  country  ;  and  yet  he  presents 
this  to  us  in  so  many  lights,  alludes  to  it  by  so 
many  figures,  that  not  only  are  his  mournful 
strains  not  felt  to  be  tedious  reiterations,  but  the 
reader  is  captivated  by  the  plaintive  melancholv 
which  pervades  the  whole.  '  Nullum,  opinor,' 
says  Lowth  (Z)e  Sacra  Poesi  Heb.,  ed.  Mi- 
chaelis, p.  458)  'aliud  extat  poema  ubi  intra  tani 
breve  spatium  tanta,  tam  felix,  tam  lecta,  tarn 
illustris  adjunctorum  atque  imaginum  varietas 
eluceat.  Quid  tam  elegans  et  poeticum,  ac  urbs 
ilia  florentissima  pridem  et  inter  gentes  princeps, 
nunc  sola  sedens,  afflicta,  vidua ;  deserta  ab 
amicis,    prodita   a  necessariis ;    frustra   tendens 

manus,  nee  inveniens  qui  earn  consoletur 

Verum  omnes  locos  elegantes  proferre,  id  sane  essel 
totum  poema  exscribere.'  The  style  of  Jeremiah 
is  marked  by  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to 
the  later  Hebrew,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
Aramaic  forms  (Eichhorn,  Einleitung,  vol.  iii. 
p.  122 ;  Gesenius,  Geschiehte  der  Heb.  Sprache, 
p.  35).  It  was,  we  imagine,  on  tliis  account 
that  Jerome  complained  of  a  certain  rusticity  in 
Jeremiah's  style.  Lowth,  however,  says  he  can 
discover  no  traces  of  it,  and  regards  Jeremiah  as 
nearly  equal  in  sublimity  in  many  parts  to 
Isaiah  {De  Sacra  Poesi  Heb.,  p.  426). 

The  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  in  general  are  established  both  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,  and  by  quotations 
and  references  which  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus  the  son  of  Sirach  refers  to  him  as 
a  prophet  consecrated  from  the  womb,  and  quotes 
from  Jer.  i.  10,  the  commission  with  which  lie 
was  intrusted  ('  ahrhs  iv  f^'fl'rpif  Tiyida-dri  irpo- 
(piirris  iKpt^ow  koI  kukovv  koI  o7roA\ueii',  waavTus 
oj/coSoyUeT;/  Kol  KaTO(fuT€ueij','  Ecclus.  xlix.  7).  In 
2  Mace.  ii.  1-8,  there  is  a  tradition  respecting  his 
hiding  the  ^abernacle  and  the  ark  in  a  rock,  in 
which  he  is  called  'Upe/xlas  6  Trpo(p7\rris.  Philo 
speaks  of  him  as  irpo(p'f)r;p,  /jlvo-ttis,  iepo<pdvrT]s, 
and  calls  a  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Jer 
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iii.  4,  an  oracle,  xpWM^"  (Eichhom,  Einleitung, 
vol.  I  p.  95).  Joseplius  refers  to  him  by  name 
as  the  prophet  who  predicted  the  evils  which  were 
coming  on  the  city,  and  speaks  of  him  as  the 
author  of  Lamentations  (^eXos-  QprivTtTiK6v)\i\nc\i 
lire  still  existing  {Antiq.,  lib.  x.  5.  1).  His 
writings  are  included  iti  the  list  of  canonical 
books  given  by  Melito,  Origen  (whose  words  are 
remarkable,  'lepcjuias  ahv  Bpiivois  koI  ry  iiriaroXTJ 
tv  evi),  Jerome,  and  the  Talmud  (Eichhorn,  Ein- 
ieittmg,  vol.  iii.  p.  18-1).  In  the  New  Testament 
Jeremiah  is  referred  to  by  name  in  Matt  ii.  17, 
v/!iere  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi.  15, 
and  in  Matt.  xvi.  14 ;  in  Heb.  viii.  8-12,  a  pas- 
sa^je  is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  There  is 
one  other  place  in  which  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
occurs.  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  which  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable difficulty,  because  the  passage  there 
quoted  is  not  found  in  the  extant  writings  of 
*iie  prophet.  Jerome  affirms  that  he  found  the 
exact  passage  in  a  Hebrew  apocryphal  book  (Fa- 
oricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  i.  1103);  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  that  book  was  in  existence  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  It  is  probable  that  the  passage 
intended  by  Matthew  is  Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  wliich 
in  part  corresponds  with  the  quotation  he  gives, 
and  that  the  name  is  a  gloss  which  has  found  its 
way  into  the  text  (see  Olshausen,  Cotnmentar  iiber 
N.  T.,  vol.  ii.  p.  493). 

Much  difficulty  has  arisen  in  reference  (o  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  from  the  apparent  disorder  in 
which  they  stand  in  our  present  copies,  and  from 
the  many  disagreements  between  the  Hebrew  text 
and  that  found  in  the  Septuagint  version ;  aiM. 
many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  respecting 
tlie  occasion  of  this  disorder.  The  following  are 
the  principal  diversities  between  the  two  texts  :— - 
1 .  The  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  which 
in  the  Hebrew  occupy  chs.  xlvi.-li.  at  the  close 
cf  tlie  book,  are  in  the  Greek  placed  after  ch.  xxv. 
14,  forming  chs.  xxvi.-xxxi. ;  the  remainder  of 
ch.  xxv.  of  the  Heb.  is  ch.  xxxii.  of  the  Sept.  Tlic 
following  chapters  proceed  in  the  same  order  in 
both  chs.  xliv.  and  xlv.  of  the  Heb.  forming  ch.  Ii. 
of  the  Sept. ;  and  the  historical  appendix,  ch.  Iii. 
is  placed  at  the  close  in  both.  2.  The  prophecies 
against  the  heathen  nations  stand  in  a  different 
order  in  the  two  editions,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: — 


Hebrew. 

Sept. 

Egypt.  _ 

Elam. 

Philistines. 

Egypt. 

Moab. 

Babylon. 

Ammon. 

Philistines. 

Edom. 

Edom. 

Damascus. 

Ammon. 

Kedar. 

Kedar. 

Elam. 

Damascus. 

Babylon. 

Moab. 

3.  Various  passages  which  exist  in  the  Hebrew 
are  not  found  in  the  Greek  copies  (e.  ff.  ch.  xxvii. 
19-22 ;  xxxiii.  14-26 ;  xxxix.  4-14  ;  xlviii.  45- 
47).  Besides  these  discrepancies,  there  are  numerous 
omissions  and  frequent  variations  of  single  words 
and  phrases  (Movers,  De  utriusque  Vaticiniorum 
Jeremim  recensionis  indole  et  origiiie,  pp.  8-32). 
To  ex])lain  these  diversities  recourse  has  been  had 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  recension,  an  hypo- 
tiiesis  wliich,  with  various  modifications,  is  held 
!>y  most  modern  critics  (Movers,  ut  supra}  De 
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Wette,  Lehrhuch  der  Hist.-Crit.  Einltitung  in 
A.  T.,  p.  303 ;  Ewald,  Propheten  des  AU.  Bund. 
vol.  ii.  p.  23). 

The  genuineness  of  some  portions  of  the  book 
has  been  of  late  disputed  by  German  critics. 
Movers,  whose  views  have  been  adopted  by  De 
Wette  and  Hitzig,  attributes  ch.  x.  1-16,  and 
chs.  XXX.,  xxxi.,  and  xxxiii.  to  the  author  of  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  His 
fundamental  argument  against  the  last-named 
portion  is,  that  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ch.  viii. 
7,  8)  quotes  from  Jer.  xxxi.  7,  8,  33,  and  in 
ver.  9  speaks  of  the  author  as  one  who  lived  '  in  the 
day  that  the  foimdation  of  the  house  of  tlie  Lord 
of  hosts  was  laid.'  He  must,  therefore,  have  been 
contemporary  with  Zechariah  himself.  This  view 
obliges  him,  of  course,  to  consider  ch.  xxx.  1, 
with  which  he  joins  the  three  following  verses,  as 
a  later  addition.  By  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
the  peculiarities  of  style  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  author  of  these  chapters  was  the  so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that 
there  are  many  expressions  peculiar  to  Jeremiah, 
and  supposes  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these 
that  the  prediction  was  placed  among  his  writings. 
These  similarities  he  accounts  for  by  assuming 
that  the  later  unknown  prophet  accommodated 
the  writings  of  the  earlier  to  his  own  use.  Every 
one  will  see  how  slight  is  the  external  ground  on 
which  Movers'  argument  rests ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  ver.  7, 8,  of  Zechariah  to  prove  that  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  quotation  from  any  written  prophecy, 
much  less  from  this  portion  of  Jeremiah.  The 
quotation,  if  it  be  such,  is  made  up  by  joining 
together  phrases  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the 
prophets  picked  out  from  amongst  many  others. 
Then,  again,  the  mention  of  prophets  is  evidence 
that  Zechariah  was  not  referring  to  the  writings 
of  one  individual ;  and,  lastly,  the  necessity  of  re- 
jecting the  exordium,  without  any  positive  ground 
for  suspecting  its  integrity,  is  a  strong  argument 
against  the  position  of  Movers.  Hitzig  (Jeremia, 
p.  230)  is  induced,  by  the  force  of  these  considera- 
tions, to  give  up  the  external  evidence  on  which 
Movers  had  relied.  The  internal  evidence  arising 
from  the  examination  of  part\(;ular  words  and 
phrases — a  species  of  proof  which,  when  standing 
alone,  is  always  to  be  received  with  great  caution 
— is  rendered  of  still  less  weight  by  the  evidence 
of  an  opposite  kind,  the  existence  of  which  Movers 
himself  acknowledges,  '  quumque  indicia  usus 
loquendi  tantummodo  Jeiemiae  peculiaris  baud 
raro  inveniantur'  (p.  42).  And  this  evidence 
becomes  absolutely  nothing,  if  the  authenticity  of 
the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah  is  maintained  ;"*  for  it 
is  quite  likely  that  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  would, 
when  relating  to  the  same  subjects,  bear  marks  of 
similarity  to  those  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
We  may  mention  also  that  Ewald,  who  is  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  received  opi- 
nions as  such,  agrees  that  the  chapters  in  question, 
as  well  as  the  other  passage  mentioned  ch.  x. 
1-16,  are  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  The  authenticity 
of  this  latter  portion  is  denied  solely  on  internal 
grounds,  and  the  remarks  we  have  already  made 
will,  in  substance,  apply  also  to  these  verses.     I\ 

*  For  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  see  Hengsten« 
berg's  Christologie,  vol.  i.  c.  2,  pp.  168-206, 
translated  in  the  Am.  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i. 
pp.  700-733 ;  see  also  the  article  Isaiau. 
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9«ms,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  Chaldee 
of  ver.  11  is  a  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text — 
both  because  it  is  (apparently  without  reason)  in 
another  language,  and  because  it  seems  to  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  thought.  The  predictions 
against  Babylon  in  chs.  1.  and  li.  are  objected  to 
by  Movers,  De  Wette,  and  others,  on  the  ground 
that  they  contain  many  interpolations.  Ewald 
attributes  them  to  some  unknown  prophet  who 
imitated  the  style  of  Jeremiah.  Their  authen- 
ticity is  maintained  by  Hitzig  (p.  391),  and  by 
Umbreit  (pp.  290-293),  to  whom  we  must  refer  for 
an  answer  to  the  objections  made  against  them. 
The  last  chapter  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
appendix  added  by  some  later  author.  It  is  almost 
verbally  the  same  as  the  account  in  2  Kings  xxiv. 
18;  XXV.  30,  and  it  carries  the  history  down  to 
a  later  period  probably  than  that  of  the  death 
of  Jeremiah :  that  it  is  not  his  work  seems  to  be 
indicated  in  the  last  verse  of  ch.  li. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
tliis  article,  even  to  notice  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
order of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  Blayney  speaks 
of  their  present  disposition  as  a  '  preposterous 
jumbling  together  of  the  prophecies  of  the  reigns 
of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiali,'  and  concludes  that 
'  the  original  order  has,  most  probably,  by  some 
accident  or  other  been  disturbed '  (Notes,  p.  3). 
Eichhoru  says  that  no  other  explanation  can  be 
given  than  that  the  prophet  wrote  his  oracles  on 
single  rolls,  larger  or  smaller  as  they  came  to  his 
hand,  and  that,  as  he  was  desirous  to  give  his  coun- 
ti  ymen  a  copy  of  them  when  they  went  into  cap- 
tivity, he  dictated  them  to  an  amanuensis  from 
the  separate  rolls  without  attending  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  then  preserved  the  rolls  in  the  same 
order  {Einl.  iii.  134).  Later  critics  have  attempted 
in  different  ways  to  trace  some  plan  in  the  present 
arrangement.  Thus  Movers  supposes  the  whole 
collection  to  have  consisted  of  six  books — the 
longest  being  that  written  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
2,  32),  which  was  taken  by  the  collector  as  his 
foundation,  into  which  he  inserted  the  other  books 
in  such  places  as  seemed,  on  a  very  slight  glance 
at  their  contents,  to  be  suitable.  All  such  theo- 
ries, however,  proceed  on  the  presumption  that  the 
j)resent  arrangement  is  the  work  of  a  com^iiler, 
which,  therefore,  we  are  at  liberty  to  alter  at 
pleasure  ;  and  though  they  offer  boundless  scope 
for  ingenuity  in  suggesting  a  better  arrangement, 
they  serve  us  very  little  in  respect  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  book  itself.  Ewald  adopts  another 
principle,  which,  if  it  be  found  valid,  cannot  fail  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  connection  and  meaning 
of  the  predictions.  He  maintains  that  the  book, 
in  its  present  form,  is,  from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xlix., 
substantially  the  same  as  it  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  prophet,  or  his  amanuensis,  and  seeks  to 
discover  in  the  present  arrangement  some  plan 
according  to  which  it  is  disposed.  He  finds  that 
various  portions  are  prefaced  by  the  same  formula, 
*  The  word  which  came  tc  Jeremiah  from  the 
Lord '  (vii.  1 ;  xi.  1 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xxi.  I ;  xxv.  1 ; 
XXX.  1 ;  xxxii.  1 ;  xxxiv.  1,  8 ;  xxxv.  1 ;  xl.  1  ; 
xliv.  1),  or  by  the  very  similar  expression,  '  The 
word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah '  (xiv. 
1 ;  xlvi.  1  ;  xlvii.  1 ;  xlix.  34).  The  notices  of 
time  distinctly  mark  some  other  divisions  which 
are  more  or  less  historical  (xxvi.  1 ;  xxvii.  1 ; 
xxxvi.    1 ;  xxxvii.   1).     Two  other  portions  are 
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in  themselves  sufficiently  distinct  without  such 
indication  (xxix.  I  ;  xlv.  1),  whilst  the  general 
introduction  to  the  book  serves  for  the  section 
contained  in  ch.  i.  There  are  left  two  sec- 
tions (ch.  ii.,  iii.),  the  former  of  which  has  only 
Aie  sliorter  introduction,  which  generally  de- 
signates the  commencement  of  a  strophe;  while 
the  latter,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  be  imperfect, 
having  as  an  introduction  merely  tiie  word  '  say- 
ing.' Thus  the  book  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
separate  and  independent  sections,  which,  in  the 
poetical  parts,  are  again  divided  into  strophes  of 
from  seven  to  nine  verses,  frequently  distinguished 
by  such  a  phrase  as  '  The  Lord  said  also  unto 
me.'  These  separate  sections  are  arranged  by 
Ewald  so  as  to  form  five  distinct  books  : — I.  The 
introduction,  ch.  i. ; — II.  Reproofs  of  the  sins  of  the 
Jews,  ch.  ii.-xxiv.,  consisting  of  seven  sections,  viz. 
1.  ch.  ii.,  2.  ch.  iii.-vi.,  3.  vii.-x,  4.  ch.  xi.-xiii., 
5.  ch.  xiv.-xvii.  18,  6.  ch.  xvii.  19*-xx.,  7.  ch. 
xxi.-xxiv. : — III.  A  general  review  of  all  nations, 
the  heathen  as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel,  con- 
sisting of  two  sections,  1.  ch.  xlvi.-xlix.  (which 
he  thinks  have  been  transposed),  2.  ch.  xxv.,  and 
an  historical  appendix  of  three  sections,  1.  ch. 
xxvi.,  2.  ch.  xxvii.,  and  3.  ch.  xxviii.  xxix. ; — 
IV.  Two  sections  picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter 
times,  1.  ch.  xxx.  xxxi.,  and  2.  ch.  xxxii.  xxxiii., 
to  which,  as  in  the  last  book,  is  added  an  his- 
torical appendix  in  three  sections,  1.  ch.  xxxiv. 
1-7,  2.  ch.  xxxiv.  8-22,  3.  ch.  xxxv. ;— V.  The 
conclusion,  in  two  sections,  1.  ch.  xxxvi.,  2.  ch. 
xlv.  All  this,  he  supposes,  was  arranged  in 
Palestine,  during  the  short  interval  of  rest  between 
the  taking  of  the  city  and  the  departure  of  Jere- 
miah with  the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  to  Egypt. 
In  Egypt,  after  some  interval,  Jeremiah  added 
three  sections,  viz.  ch.  xxxvii. -xxxix.,  xl.-xliii. 
and  xliv.  At  the  same  time,  probably,  he  added 
ch.  xlvi.  13-26  to  the  previous  prophecy  respecting 
Egypt,  and,  perhaps,  made  some  additions  to 
other  parts  previously  written.  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  agree  with  Ewald  in  all  the  details  of  this 
arrangement,  but  we  certainly  prefer  the  principle 
he  adopts  to  that  of  any  former  critic.  We  may 
add  that  Umbreit  (Praktischer  Comm.  iih.  d.  Je- 
remia,  p.  xxvii.)  states,  that  he  has  found  himself 
more  nearly  in  agreement  with  Ewald,  as  to 
arrangement,  than  with  any  one  else. 

The  principal  predictions  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah are  found  in  ch.  xxiii.  1-8;  xxx.  31-40; 
xxxiii.  14-26  (Kengstenberg's  Christologie,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  495-619). 

Besides  the  commentaries  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  the  article,  we  may  add 
Venema,  Commentarius  ad  Libnmt  Jeremice  ; 
Dahler,  Jerhnie ;  Schimrrer,  Observationes  ad 
Vaticin.  Jerem.,  in  Velthusen's  Commentationes 
Theolog.,  vol.  iii. ;  Spohn,  Jeremias  Vates  e  Vers. 
Alex,  emend. ;  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  V.  T., 
part  viii.— F.  W.  G. 

JERICHO  (in'-T.  and  nhn^ ;  Sept.  'Upixoo ; 
Josephus,  'lepixoxis),  a  town  in  the  plain  of  the 
same  name,  not  far  from  the  river  Jordan,  at 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  It  lay 
before  the  Israelites  when  they  crossed  the  river, 
on  first  entering  the  Promised  Land ;  and  the 

*  Ewald  supposes  that  the  proper  place  of  the 
introductory  formula  to  ch.  xviii.  1,  is  ch.  xriL  19. 
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account  which  tlie  sjjies  who  were  sent  by  tliem 
into  the  city  received  from  their  hostess  Rahab, 
tended  much  to  encourage  their  subsequent 
operations,  as  it  showed  that  the  inhabitants 
of'  the  country  were  greatly  alarmed  at  their 
advance,  and  the  signal  miracles  which  had 
marked  their  course  from  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan. 
Tlie  strange  manner  in  which  Jericho  itself  was 
taken  must  have  strengthened  this  impression  in 
the  country,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
designed  for  that  effect.  The  town  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Israelites,  who  pronounced  an 
awful  curse  upon  whoever  should  rebuild  it;  and 
all  tlie  inhabitants  were  put  to  tlie  sword,  except 
Rahab  and  her  family  (Josh.  ii.  vi.).  In  these 
accounts  Jericho  is  repeatedly  called  '  the  city  of 
])alm-trees ;'  which  shows  that  the  hot  and  dry 
plain,  so  similar  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  noted 
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beyond  other  parts  of  Palestine  for  the  tree  whicb 
abounds  in  tliat  countnj,  but  which  was  and  u 
less  common  in  the  land  of  Canaan  than  general 
readers  and  painters  suppose.  It  lias  now  almoRt 
disappeared  even  from  the  plain  of  Jericho,  al- 
though specimens  remain  in  the  plain  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

Notwithstanding  the  curae,  Jericho  was  soon 
rebuilt  [Kiel],  and  became  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets (Judg.  iii.  13;  1  Kings  xvi.  34;  2  Kings 
ii.  4,  5).  Its  inhabitants  returned  after  the  exile, 
and  it  was  eventually  fortified  by  the  Syrian 
general  Bacchldes  (Ezra  ii.  34  ;  Neh.  iii.  2 ;  I 
Mace.  ix.  50).  Pompey  marched  from  Scytho- 
polis,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  Jericho, 
and  tlience  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  castles  Thrax  and  Taurus,  in  or  near  Jericho, 
as  having  Vjeen  destroyed  by  liim  (Josepii.  Antiq- 
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xiv,  4.  1 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  40).  Herod  the  Great, 
in  tlie  beginning  of  his  career,  captured  and 
sacked  Jericho,  but  afterwards  strengthened  and 
adorned  it,  when  lie  had  redeemed  its  revenues 
from  Cleopatra,  on  whom  the  plain  had  been  be- 
stowed by  Antony  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  4.  1,  2). 
He  appears  to  have  often  resided  here,  probably 
in  winter:  he  built  over  the  ci%r  a  fortress 
called  Cypros,  between  which  and  the  former 
palace  lie  erected  other  palaces,  and  called 
them  by  the  names  of  his  friends  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvi.  5.  2;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  4,  9).  Here  also 
was  a  hippodrome  or  circus,  in  wliich  the  same 
tyrant,  when  lying  at  Jericho  on  his  death-bed, 
caused  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  be  shut  up,  for 
massacre  after  his  death.  He  died  here ;  but  his 
bloody  intention  was  not  executed  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvii.  6.  5;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33.  6-8).  The  palace 
at  this  place  was  afterwards  rebuilt  more  magni- 
ficently by  Archelaus  {A7itiq.  w'li.  31).     By  this 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  Jericho  which  existed  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  was  a  great  and  important 
city — probably  more  so  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  its  foundation.  It  was  once  visited  by  liim, 
when  he  Iodised  wi,th  Zaccheus,  and  healed  tlie 
blind  man  (Luke  xviii.  35-43;  xix.  1-7;  Mal(. 
XX.  29-34 ;  Mark  x.  46-52).  Jeiicho  was  after- 
wards made  the  head  of  one  of  the  toparchies, 
and  was  visited  by  Vespasian  before  he  left  the 
country,  who  stationed  there  the  tenth  legion  in 
garrison  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  5  ;  iv.  8.  1 ; 
V.  2.  3).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  Jericho 
as  having  been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  periidy  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  add  that  it  was  ai'terwards  re- 
built ;  but,  as  Josephus  is  silent  respecting  this 
event,  Dr.  Robinson  regards  it  as  doubtful.  That 
the  town  continued  to  exist  as  a  place  of  import- 
ance, appears  from  the  names  of  five  bishops  ol 
Jericho  which  have  been  collected  (^Orient  Chri$t 
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Hi.  654).  The  emperor  Justinian  built  here  a 
Xenodochium,  apparently  for  pilgrims,  and  also 
a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ;  and  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  John,  near  the  Jordan,  was  already 
in  existence  (Procop.  De  jEdijic.  Justiniani,  v.  9). 
The  town,  however,  appears  to  have  been  over- 
thrown during  the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  for 
Adamnanus,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
describes  the  site  as  without  human  habitations, 
and  covered  with  corn  and  vines.  The  celebrated 
palm-groves  still  existed.  In  the  next  century  a 
church  is  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  ninth  century 
several  monasteries  appear.  About  the  same 
time  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  again  noticed  for  its 
fertility  and  peculiar  products;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  the 
Saracens,  for  the  sake  of  the  sugar  and  other  pro- 
ducts for  which  the  soil  and  climate  were  more 
suitable  than  any  other  in  Palestine.  Ruins 
of  extensive  aqueducts,  with  pointed  Saracenic 
arches,  remain  in  evidence  of  the  elaborate  irri- 
gation and  culture  of  this  fine  plain — which  is 
nothing  without  water,  and  everything  with  it — at 
a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Jews.  It  is  to  this  age  that  we 
may  probably  refer  the  origin  of  the  castle  and 
village,  which  have  since  been  regarded  as  repre- 
senting Jericho.  The  place  has  been  mentioned 
by  travellers  and  pilgrims  down  to  the  present 
time  as  a  poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  ie\N  houses. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  square  castle  or  tower 
began  to  pass  among  pilgrims  as  the  house  of 
Zaccheus,  a  title  which  it  bears  to  the  present 
day. 

The  village  thus  identified  with  Jericho  now 
bears  the  name  of  Rihah,  and  is  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  six  miles  west  from  the 
Jordan,  in  N.  lat.  31°  57',  and  E.  long.  35°  33'. 
Dr.  Olin  describes  the  present  village  as  '  the 
meanest  and  foulest  of  Palestine.'  It  may  per- 
haps contain  forty  dwellings,  formed  of  small 
Joose  stones.  The  walls,  which  threaten  to  tumble 
lown  at  a  touch,  are  covered  with  flat  roofs,  com- 
posed of  reed  or  straw  plastered  over  with  mud. 
Around  most  of  these  dwellings  a  little  yard  is 
inclosed  with  dry  thorn-bushes.  The  village 
has  a  similar  bulwark,  which,  insufficient  as  it 
appears  to  ofl'er  resistance  to  an  invader,  is  quite 
effectual  against  the  marauding  Bedouins,  with 
their  bare  feet  and  legs,  or  any  other  enemy  in 
too  great  haste  to  burn  it.  The  most  important 
object  is  the  castle  or  tower  already  mentioned, 
which  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  to  have  been  con- 
structed to  protect  the  cultivation  of  the  plain 
under  the  Saracens.  It  is  thirty  or  forty  feet 
square,  and  about  the  same  height,  and  is  now 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  pilgrims,  as  we 
have  seen,  regard  it  as  the  house  of  Zaccheus ; 
and  they  also  point  to  a  solitary  'palm-tree,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  groves  which  once  gave  the 
town  one  of  its  distinguishing  names,  as  the  iden- 
tical sycamore  which  was  climbed  by  the  same 
personage  to  view  the  Saviour  as  he  passed. 

Rihah  may  contain  about  two  hundred  in- 
habitants, who  have  a  sickly  aspect,  and  are 
reckoned  vicious  and  indolent.  They  keep  a  few 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  till  a  little  land  for  grain 
B8  well  as  for  gardens.  A  small  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  skill  bestowed  on  this  prolific  soil, 
favoured  as  it  is  with  abundant  water  for  irri- 
gation, would  amply  reward  the  labour.     But 
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this  is  wanting;  and  everything  bears  the  mark 
of  abject,  and,  which  is  unusual  in  the  East,  of 
squalid  poverty.  There  are  some  fine  fig-trees 
near  the  village,  and  some  vines  in  the  gardens 
But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  whole 
plain  is  a  noble  grove  of  trees  which  borders  tli*. 
village  on  the  west,  and  stretches  away  north 
ward  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  or  more. 

This  grove  owes  its  existence  to  the  waters  of 
one  of  the  fountains,  the  careful  distribution  of 
which  over  the  plain  by  canals  and  aqueducts 
did  once,  and  might  still,  cover  it  with  abund- 
ance. One  of  these  fountains  is  called  by  the 
natives  Ain  es-Sultan,  but  by  pilgrims  the 
Fountain  of  Elias,  being  supposed  to  be  the 
same  whose  bitter  waters  were  cured  by  that 
prophet.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  there  is  reason 
for  this  conclusion.  It  lies  almost  two  miles 
N.W.  from  the  village.  It  bursts  forth  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  double  mound,  situated  a  mile  or 
more  in  front  of  the  mountain  Quarantaua.  It 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  sweet  and 
pleasant  water.  Tlie  principal  stream  runs  to- 
wards the  village,  and  the  rest  of  the  water  finds 
its  way  at  random  in  various  streams  down  the 
plain.  Beyond  the  fountain  rises  up  the  bold 
perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain  Quarantaua 
(Kuruntul),  from  the  foot  of  which  a  line  of  low 
hills  runs  out  N.N.E.  in  front  of  the  mountains, 
and  forms  the  ascent  to  a  narrow  tract  of  table- 
land along  their  base.  On  this  tract,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
N.N.W.  from  the  Ain  es-Sultan,  is  the  still  larger 
fountain  of  Duk,  the  waters  of  which  are  brought 
along  the  base  of  Quarantana  in  a  canal  to  the 
top  of  the  declivity  at  the  back  of  Ain  es-Sultan, 
whence  they  were  formerly  distributed  to  several 
mills,  and  scattered  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain  (Roi)inson's  Bib.  Researches,  ii.  281,  285). 
Under  the  mountains  on  the  western  confine 
of  the  plain,  about  two  miles  west  of  Rihali,  and 
just  where  the  road  from  Jerusalem  comes  down 
into  the  plain,  are  consideraijle  ruins,  extending 
both  on  the  north  antl  south  side  of  the  road. 
There  is  nothing  massive  or  imposing  in  these 
remains,  although  they  doubtless  mark  the  site 
of  an  important  ancient  town.  The  stones  are 
small  and  unwrought,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  being  merely  the  refuse,  which  was  left  as 
worthless  by  those  who  bore  away  the  more  valu- 
able materials  to  be  employed  in  tlie  erection  of 
new  buildings.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  the  first 
to  suspect  that  these  were  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Jericho.  He  shows  that  the  situation  agrees  bet- 
ter with  the  ancient  intimations  than  does  that 
of  the  modern  village,  near  which  no  trace  of 
ancient  ruins  can  be  f(nind  {Travels  in  PaleS' 
tine,  p.  293).  Since  this  idea  was  started  the 
matter  has  been  examined  by  other  travellers  ; 
and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Rihah  is 
certainly  not  the  ancient  Jericho,  and  that  there 
is  no  site  of  ancient  ruins  on  the  plain  which  so 
well  answers  to  the  intimations  as  that  now  de- 
scribed ;  although  even  here  some  drawback  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  is  felt,  in  the  absence  of 
any  traces  of  those  great  buildings  which  be- 
longed to  the  Jericho  of  king  Herod.  We  should 
like  to  examine  this  matter  more  in  detail  than 
would  be  satisfactory  to  any  but  an  antiquarian 
reader;  but  shall  be  content  to  int'oduce  the 
concise  and  clear  view  of  the  questiou  which  hu 
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been  given  b/  Dr.  Olin  in  his  very  useful  Tra' 
vels  in  the  East.  '  Travellers  concur  in  calling  this 
wretched  place  (Rihah)  Jericho,  though  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  reason  exists  for  believing  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  that  na.nie. 
Here  are  no  ruins  to  indicate  ttie  former  presence 
of  a  considerable  town ;  nothing  but  the  tower  to 
induce  a  suspicion  that  anytliing  much  better 
than  tlie  jn-eserit  filthy  village  ever  existed  upon 
the  spot.  The  situation  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  the  ancient  city,  which,  according  to  Josephus, 
was  close  to  the  mountain,  and  nearer,  by  several 
miles,  to  Jerusalem.  The  ruins  already  described, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  Jerusalem 
road  enters  the  plain,  not  improbably  mark  the 
site  of  ancient  Jericho.  Their  distance  from  the 
Jordan  and  fiom  Jerusalem  agrees  well  with  that 
of  the  Jericho  of  the  age  of  Josephus,  which  he 
states  to  have  been  sixty  furlongs  from  the  river, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  capital. 
This  site  also  satisfies  his  description  in  being 
situated  "  in  the  plain,  while  a  naked  and  barren 
mountain  hangs  over  it."  The  exact  position 
of  tlie  ancient  city  is  not  definitely  stated  in  the 
Bible,  though  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Jordan.  The  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  in  accordance 
witli  the  customs  of  that  early  age,  and  of  Pa- 
lestine especially,  where  nearly  all  the  cities  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  its  early  history  occu- 
pied strong  positions,  either  embracing  or  adjacent 
to  a  mountain  elevation,  on  which  a  citadel  was 
erected  for  defence.  The  lang^iaga  of  Josephus 
seems,  indeed,  to  imply  that  Jericho,  in  his  day, 
did  not  occupy  the  same  gromid  as  the  city  de- 
stroyed by  Joshua,  and  that  the  description  quoted 
above  refers  to  the  later  city.  He  says,  in  de- 
scribing the  fountain  healed  by  Elisha,  that  it 
'  arises  near  tlie  old  city,  which  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  took  ;"  language  which  must,  perhaps, 
be  understood  to  imply  that  the  later  town  occu- 
pied a  dittereut  site.  It  was  highly  probable, 
after  the  terrible  malediction  pronounced  against 
those  who  should  rebuild  the  accursed  place,  that 
some  change  should  be  made  in  the  location, 
though  not  so  great  as  to  lose  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  ancient  site.  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  as 
we  know,  braved  the  prophetic  curse,  and  rebuilt 
the  city  upon  its  old  foundations ;  but  the  same 
cause  might  still  operate,  and  with  additional 
effect,  after  his  punishment,  to  induce  more  pious 
or  scrupulous  men  to  prefer  a  place  less  obnoxious 
to  the  divine  displeasure.  Both  sites,  that  near 
the  fountain  and  the  one  upon  the  Jerusalem 
road,  give  evidence  of  having  been  anciently 
covered  witli  buildings.  They  were  probably 
occupied  successively,  or  both  may  have  been 
embraced  at  once  within  the  compass  of  a  large 
city  and  its  suburbs.  In  order  to  render  the 
several  notices  of  Jericho  contained  in  the  Bible 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  Joseohus,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose 
more  than  oie  change  of  situation.  Joshua 
"  burned  the  city  with  fire,  and  all  that  was 
therein,"  and  said,  "  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the 
Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Je- 
richo :  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his 
first-born,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up 
the  gates  thereof."  It  was  about  520  years  after 
this,  in  the  impious  leign  of  Ahab,  that  Hiel  re- 
built the  city,  and  suffered  the  fearful  penalty 
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tliat  had  been  denounced  against  S'-,ch  an  act  ol 
daring  impiety.  "  He  laid  the  foundation  thereof  ii> 
Abiram  his  first-bom,  and  set  up  the  gates  ttiereof 
in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  by  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun"  (I  Kings  xvi.  34).  Previous  to  tliis,  how 
ever,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  reference  is  made  to  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  which  was  captured  by  Eglon,  king  of 
Moab  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  it  was  nearly  100 
years  before  the  rebuilding  by  Hiel  that  David's 
ambassadors,  who  had  been  so  grievously  insulted 
by  the  king  of  Ammon,  were  directed  "  to  tarry  at 
Jericho  until  their  beards  were  grown"  (2  Sam.  x. 
5).  We  are  to  infer,  from  these  several  state- 
ments, that  Jericho  was  rebuilt  soon  after  its  de- 
struction by  Joshua,  but  not  upon  its  ancient 
foundations — a  change  by  which  tlie  penalty  was 
avoided.  The  malediction  had  probably  fallen 
into  oblivion,  or,  if  remembered,  was  likely  to  he 
treated  with  contempt  in  the  infidel  and  idola- 
trous age  when  Hiel  restored  the  original  city. 
It  was,  according  to  the  common  chronology, 
about  thirty  years  subsequent  to  this  restoration 
that  Elisha  healed  the  fountain  from  which  tlie 
city  derived  its  supply  of  water.  It  is  probable  that 
the  accursed  site  had  been  again  abandoned,  upon 
the  catastrophe  that  followed  the  impious  attempt 
of  Hiel,  for  the  existing  city  seems  to  have  been 
at  some  distance  from  "  the  spring  of  the  waters," 
which  produced  sterility  and  disease  (2  Kings  ii. 
21).  It  may  have  occupied,  at  the  era  of 
Elisha's  miracle,  the  same  site  as  it  did  when 
visited  by  our  Saviour,  and  described  by  Jo- 
sephus.' 

JEROBOAM  (P^^y. ;  Sept.  'Upw^odfi),  son 
of  Nebat,  and  first  king  of  Israel,  who  became 
king  B.C.  975,  and  reigned  22  years. 

He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  son 
of  a  widow  named  Zeruiah,  when  he  was  no- 
ticed by  Solomon  as  a  clever  and  active  young 
man,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  works  which  that  magnificent  king 
was  carrying  on  at  Jerusalem.  This  appointment, 
the  reward  of  his  merits,  might  have  satisfied  his 
ambition  had  not  the  declaration  of  the  prophet 
Ahijah  given  him  higher  hopes.  When  informed 
that,  by  the  divine  appointment,  he  was  to  become 
king  over  the  ten  tribes  about  to  be  rent  from  the 
house  of  David,  he  was  not  content  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  death  of  Solomon,  but  began  to 
form  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  discovery  of 
which  constrained  him  to  flee  to  Egypt  to  escape 
condign  punishment.  The  king  of  that  country 
was  but  too  ready  to  encourage  one  whose  success 
must  necessarily  weaken  the  kingdom  which  had 
become  great  and  formidable  under  David  and 
Solomon,  and  wliich  had  already  pushed  its  fron- 
tier to  the  Red  Sea  (I  Kings  xi.  20-40). 

When  Solomon  died,  the  ten  tribes  sent  to  call 
Jeroboam  from  Egypt ;  and  he  appears  to  liave 
headed  the  deputation  which  came  before  the  son 
of  Solomon  with  a  demand  of  new  securities  for  the 
rights  which  the  measures  of  the  late  king  had  com- 
promised. It  may  somewhat  excuse  the  harsh  an- 
swer of  Rehoboam,  that  the  demand  was  urged  by 
a  body  of  men  headed  by  one  whose  pretensions 
were  so  well  known  and  so  odious  to  the  house  of 
David.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  making  their 
applications  thus  offensively,  they  struck  the  fint 
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blow;  although  it  is  possible  that  they,  in  the 
first  instance,  intended  to  use  the  presence  of  Jero- 
boam for  no  other  purpose  than  to  frighten  the 
king  into  compliance.  The  imprudent  answer  of 
Rehoboam  rendered  a  revolution  inevitable,  and 
Jeroboam  was  then  called  to  reign  over  the  ten 
tribes,  by  the  style  of  '  King  of  Israel'  (1  Kings 
xii.  1-20). 

Tl)e  general  course  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne 
has  already  been  indicated  in  the  article  Israel, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  The 
leading  object  of  his  policy  was  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  rend 
asunder  those  common  interests  among  all  the 
<lescendants  of  Jacob,  which  it  was  one  great 
object  of  the  law  to  combine  and  interlace.  To 
this  end  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  the  most 
sacred  and  inviolable  interests  and  obligations  of 
the  covenant  people,  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to 
resort  lo  the  one  temple  and  altar  of  Jehovah  at 
Jerusalem,  and  by  establishing  shrines  at  Dan  and 
Beth-el — the  extremities  of  his  kingdom — where 
'  golden  calves'  were  set  up  as  the  symbols  of 
Jehovah,  to  which  the  people  were  enjoined  to 
resort  and  bring  their  offerings.  The  pontifi- 
cate of  the  new  establishment  he  united  to  his 
crown,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  He 
was  officiating  in  that  capacity  at  Beth-el,  ofiering 
incense,  when  a  prophet  appeared,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  announced  a  coming  time,  as 
yet  far  off,  in  which  a  king  of  the  house  of  David, 
Jdsiuh  by  name,  should  burn  upon  that  unholy 
altar  the  bones  of  its  ministers.  He  was  then 
jireparing  to  verify,  by  a  commissioned  prodigy, 
the  truth  of  the  oracle  he  had  delivered,  when  the 
King  attempted  to  arrest  him,  but  was  smitten 
with  palsy  in  the  arm  he  stietched  forth.  At  the 
same  moment  the  threatened  prodigy  took  place, 
ftie  altar  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  ashes  strewed 
far  around.  This  measure  had,  however,  no 
abiding  effect.  The  policy  on  which  he  acted 
lay  too  deep  in  what  he  deemed  the  vital  interests 
of  his  separate  kingdom,  to  be  even  thus  aban- 
doned :  and  the  force  of  the  considerations  which 
deteiTnined  his  conduct  may  in  part  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  king  of 
Israel,  however  well  disposed  in  other  respects, 
ever  veritiu-ed  to  lay  a  finger  on  this  schismaticat 
establishment.  Hence  '  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  sinned  and  made 
Israel  to  sin,'  became  a  standing  phrase  in  de- 
scribing that  iniquity  from  which  no  king  of 
Israel  departed  (1  Kings  xii.  25-33  ;  xiii.). 

The  contumacy  of  Jeroboam  eventually  brought 
upon  him  the  doom  which  he  probably  dreaded 
beyond  all  others — the  speedy  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  and 
incurred  so  much  guilt  to  establish  on  firm 
foundations.  His  son  Abijah  being  sick,  he  sent 
his  wife  disguised  to  consult  the  prophet  Abijah, 
who  had  predicted  that  he  should  be  king  of 
Israel.  The  prophet,  although  he  had  become 
blind  with  age,  knew  the  queen,  and  saluted  her 
with — '  Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  for  I 
am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings.'  These  were 
not  merely  that  the  son  should  die — for  that  was 
intended  in  mercy  to  one  who  alone,  of  all  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  had  remained  faithful  to  his 
God,  and  was  the  only  one  who  should  obtain 
an  honoured  grave — but  that  his  race  should 
be  violently  and  utterly  extinguished :  '  I  will 
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take  away  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Jeroboaro 
as  a  man  taketh  away  dung,  till  it  he  all  gone ' 
(1  Kings  xiv.  1-18). 

The  son  died  so  soon  as  the  mother  crossed  the 
threshold  on  her  return;  and  as  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  himself  is  the  next  event  recorded,  it 
would  seem  that  he  did  not  long  survive  his  son. 
He  died  in  b.c.  954  (1  Kings  xiv.  20). 

Jeroboam  was  perhaps  a  less  remarkable  man 
than  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  founder  of 
a  new  kingdom  might  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
tribes  would  have  revolted  without  him  ;  and  he 
was  chosen  king  merely  because  he  had  been 
pointed  out  by  previous  circumstances.  His 
government  exhibits  but  one  idea — that  of  raising 
a  barrier  against  the  re-union  of  the  tribes.  Of 
this  idea  he  was  the  slave  and  victim ;  and 
although  the  barrier  which  he  raised  was  effectual 
for  its  pui-pose,  it  only  served  to  show  the  weak- 
ness of  the  man  who  could  deem  needful  the  pro- 
tection for  his  separate  interests  which  such  a 
barrier  offered. 

2.  JEROBOAM,  thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
of  Joash,  whom,  in  b.c.  824,  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne,  and  reigned  forty-one  years.  He  followed 
the  example  of  the  first  Jeroboam  in  keeping  up 
the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calves.  Nevertheless 
the  Lord  had  pity  upon  Israel,  the  time  of  its 
ruin  was  not  yet  come,  and  this  reign  was  long 
and  flourishing.  Jeroboam  brought  to  a  success- 
ful result  the  wars  which  his  father  had  under- 
taken, and  was  always  victorious  over  the  Syrians. 
He  even  took  their  chief  cities  of  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  the 
sceptie  of  David,  and  restored  to  the  realm  of 
Israel  the  ancient  eastern  limits  from  Lebanon  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  died  in  B.C.  783  (2  Kings 
xiii.  15;  xiv.  16,23-29).  ■ 

The  Scriptural  account  of  this  reign  is  too  short 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a  prince 
under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Israel  seems  to  have 
reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  had  never 
before  enjoyed,  and  was  not  able  long  to  preserve. 

JERUB-BAAL.     [Gideon.] 

JERUSALEM  (DJ^^■1'^^  habitation  of  peace; 
Sept.  'Upov(Ta\7iix  ;  Vulg.  Hierosolyma ;  Arab. 
El  Kuds),  the  Jewish  capital  of  Palestine.  It  is 
mentioned  very  early  in  Scripture,  being  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Salem  of  >vhich  Melchizedek 
was  king.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews 
themselves ;  for  Josephus,  who  calls  Melchizedek 
king  of  Solyma,  observes  that  tiiis  name  was  after- 
wards changed  into  Hierosolyma.  All  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  Jerome  excepted,  agree  with  Jose- 
phus, and  understand  Jerusalem  and  Salem  to 
indicate  the  same  place.  The  Psalmist  also  says 
(Ixxvi.  2)  :  'In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his 
dwellhig-place  in  Sion.' 

The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriah,  which 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  reached  on  the  third  day 
from  Beersheba,  there  to  offer  Isaac,  is,  according 
to  Josephus  (^Antiq,  i.  13.  2),  the  mountain  on 
which  Solomon  afterwards  built  the  temple  (2 
Chron.  iii.  1). 

The  name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Josh.  x.  1, 
where  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
other  kings  against  Joshua,  by  whom  they  were 
all  overcome  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  10). 

In  drawing  the  northern  border  of  Judah,  we  find 
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Jerusalem  again  mentioned  (Josh.  xv.  8  ;  comp. 
Josh,  xviii.  16).  This  border  ran  through  the 
valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  ;  the  country  on  the  south 
of  it,  as  Bethlehem,  belonged  to  Judah  ;  but  the 
mountain  of  Zion,  forming  the  northern  wall  of 
the  valley,  and  occupied  by  the  Jebusites,  apper- 
tained to  Benjamin.  Among  the  cities  of  Benja- 
min, therefore,  is  also  mentioned  (Josh,  xviii.  28) 
'  Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem '  (comp.  Judg.  xix.  10 ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  4). 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  when  there  remained 
for  the  children  of  Israel  much  to  conquer  in 
Canaan,  the  Lord  directed  Judah  to  fight  against 
the  Cauaanites  ;  and  they  took  Jerusalem,  smote 
it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  it  on  fire 
(Judg.  i.  1-8).  After  that,  the  Judahites  and 
the  Benjamites  dwelt  with  tlie  Jebusites  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  for  it  is  recorded  (Josh.  xv.  63)  that  the 
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children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebu- 
sites inhabiting  Jerusalem  ;  and  we  are  farther 
informed  (Judg.  i.  21)  that  the  children  of  Benja 
min  did  not  exj)el  them  from  Jerusalem.  Probably 
the  Jebusites  were  removed  by  Judah  only  from 
the  lower  city,  but  kept  possession  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Zion,  wliich  David  conquered  at  a  later 
period.  Jerusalem  is  not  again  mentioned  till 
the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  is  stated  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
54)  that  David  took  the  head  of  Goliath  and 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem.  After  David,  who  had 
previously  reigned  over  Judah  alone  in  Hebron, 
was  called  to  rule  over  all  Israel,  he  led  his 
forces  against  the  Jebusites,  and  conquered  the 
castle  of  Zion,  which  Joab  first  scaled  (1  Sam. 
V.  5-9  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  4-8).  He  then  fixed  his 
abode  on  this  mountain,  and  called  it  '  the  city 
of  David.'   Thither  he  carried  the  ark  of  the  coye- 
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nant ;  and  there  he  built  unto  the  Lord  an  altar 
in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  tlie  Jebusite,  on 
the  place  where  the  angel  stood  who  threatened 
Jerusalem  with  pestilence  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  15-25). 
But  David  could  not  build  a  house  unto  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God  for  the  wars  which 
were  about  him  on  every  side  (2  Sam.  vii.  1 3 ; 
1  Kings  V.  3-5).  Still  the  Lord  announced  to 
him,  through  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii 
10),  '  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my-  people 
Israel,  and  will  plant  them,  that  they  may  dwell 
in  a  place  of  their  o\vn  and  move  no  more.'  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  even  David  had,  then  at 
least,  no  assurance  that  Jerusalem  in  particular 
was  to  be  the  place  which  had  so  often  been  spoken 
of  as  that  which  God  would  choose  for  the  central 
seat  of  the  theocratical  monarchy,  and  which  it 
became  after  Solomon's  temple  had  been  built. 

The  reasons  which  led  David  to  fix  upon  Jeru- 
salem as  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  have  been 
alluded  to  elsewhere  [Israel  ;  Judah]  ;  being, 


chiefly,  that  it  was  in  his  own  tribe  of  Judah,  in 
which  his  influence  was  the  strongest,  while  it 
was  the  nearest  to  the  other  tribes  of  any  site  lie 
could  have  chosen  in  Judah.  The  peculiar 
strength  also  of  the  situation,  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  a  natural  trench  of  valleys,  could  not  be 
without  weight.  Its  great  strength,  according  to 
the  military  notions  of  that  age,  is  shown  by  the 
length  of  time  the  Jebusites  were  able  to  keep 
possession  of  it  against  the  force  of  all  Israel. 
David  was  doubtless  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
interests  in  this  matter ;  but  if  those  interests  had 
not  come  into  play,  and  if  he  had  only  considered 
the  best  situation  for  a  inetropolis  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  centrical 
situation  with  respect  to  all  the  tribes  would  not 
have  been  far  preferable,  especially  as  the  law  re- 
quired all  the  adult  males  of  Israel  to  repair  three 
times  in  the  year  to  the  place  of  the  Divine  pre* 
sence.  Indeed,  the  burdensome  character  of  thit 
obligation  to  the  more  distant  tribes,  seems  to  have 
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been  one  of  the  excuses  for  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes  ;  as  it  certainly  was  for  the  establishment  of 
schismatic  altars  in  Dan  and  Beth-el  (1  Kings  xii. 
28).  Many  travellers  have  suggested  that  Samaria, 
which  afterwards  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
separated  kingdom,  was  far  preferable  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  site  of  a  capital  city  :  and  its  centrical 
situation  would  also  have  been  in  its  favour  as  a 
meti-opolis  for  all  the  tribes.  But  as  the  choice  of 
David  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Divine 
appointment,  which  made  Mount  Moriah  the  site 
of  the  temple,  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  choice 
as  having  been  providentially  ordered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  contingencies  that  afterwards  arose, 
by  which  Jerusalem  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  for  which  it  was  well 
adapted. 

The  promise  made  to  David  received  its  accom- 
plishment when  Solomon  built  his  temple  upon 
Mount  Moriah.  By  him  and  his  father  Jerusalem 
had  been  made  the  imperial  residence  of  the  king 
of  all  Israel :  and  the  temple,  often  called  '  the 
house  of  Jehovah,'  constituted  it  at  the  same  time 
tlie  residence  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  theocratical  state,  whose  vicegerents 
the  liuman  kings  were  taught  to  regard  them- 
selves. It  now  belonged,  even  less  than  a  town 
of  the  Levites,  to  a  particular  tribe  :  it  was  the 
centre  of  all  civil  and  religious  affairs,  the  very 
place  of  which  Moses  spoke,  Deut.  xii.  5 :  '  The 
place  which  tlie  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out 
of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  even  unto 
his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou 
shalt  come  '  (conip.  ix.  6  ;  xiii.  14  ;  xiv.  23  ;  xvi. 
11-16;  Ps.  cxxii.). 

Jerusalem  was  not,  indeed,  politically  im- 
portant :  it  was  not  the  capital  of  a  powerfxil 
empire  directing  the  affairs  of  other  states,  but  it 
stood  high  in  the  bright  prospects  foretold  by 
David  when  declaring  his  faith  in  tlie  coming  of 
a  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  6;  1.  2;  Ixxxvii. ;  cii.  16-22; 
ex.  2).  In  all  these  passages  the  name  Zion  is 
used,  which,  although  properly  applied  to  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  is  often 
in  Scripture  put  poetically  for  Jerusalem  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  for  Mount  Moriah  and  its 
temple. 

The  importance  and  splendour  of  Jerusalem 
were  considerably  lessened  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon ;  under  whose  son,  Rehoboam,  ten  of  the 
tribes  rebelled,  Judah  and  Benjamin  only  re- 
maining in  their  allegiance.  Jerusalem  was  then 
only  the  capital  of  the  very  small  state  of  Judah. 
And  when  Jeroboam  instituted  the  worship  of 
golden  calves  in  Beth-el  and  Dan,  the  ten  tribes 
went  no  longer  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  and 
sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xii. 
26-30). 

After  this  time  the  history  of  Jen:isalem  is  con- 
tinued in  the  history  of  Judah,  for  which  the 
second  book  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles 
are  the  principal  sources  of  information. 

After  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  almost  alternately  ruled  by  good 
kings,  '  who  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  tl\e  Lord,'  and  by  such  as  were  idolatrous  and 
evil  disposed  ;  and  the  reign  of  the  same  king 
often  varied,  and  was  by  turns  good  or  evil.  The 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  Jemsalem  in 
particular  as  its  metropolis,  was  very  much 
affected  by  these  mutations.    Under  good  kings 
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the  city  flourished,  and  under  bad  kings  it 
suffered  greatly.  Under  Relioboam  (b.c.  973) 
it  was  conquered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  pillaged  the  treasures  of  the  temple'  (2 
Cliron.  xii.  9).  Under  Amaziah  it  was  taken 
by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  who  broke  down  400 
cubits  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  took  all  the 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  vessels  that  were 
found  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xiv.  13,  14). 
Uzziah,  son  of  Amaziah,  who  at  first  reigned  well, 
built  towers  in  Jerusalem  at  tlie  corner-gate,  at 
the  valley-gate,  and  at  the  turning  of  the  wall, 
and  fortified  them  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9).  His  son, 
Jotham,  built  tiie  high  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
reared  up  many  other  structures  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
3,  4).  Hezekiah  (b.c.  728)  added  to  the  other 
honours  of  his  reign  that  of  an  improver  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  most  eminent  work  in  that  cha- 
racter was  the  stopping  of  the  upper  course  of 
Gihon,  and  bringing  its  waters  by  a  subterraneous 
aqueduct  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30).  This  work  is  inferred,  from  2  Kings 
XX.,  to  have  been  of  great  importance  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  it  cut  off  a  supply  of  water  from  any 
besieging  enemy,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city.  Hezekiah 's  son,  Manasseh, 
in  his  later  and  best  years,  built  a  strong  and 
very  high  wall  on  the  west-side  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14).  The  works  in  the  city 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  succeeding  kings 
of  Judah  were,  so  far  as  recorded,  confined  to  the 
defilement  of  tlie  house  of  the  Lord  by  bad  kings, 
and  its  purgation  by  good  kings,  till  about  100 
years  after  Manasseh,  when,  for  the  abounding 
iniquities  of  the  nation,  the  city  and  temple  were 
abandoned  to  destruction.  After  a  siege  of  three 
years,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  its  temjde  and 
jialaces  with  fire  (2  Kings  xxv. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. ; 
Jer.  xxxix.).  Thus  was  Jerusalem  smitten  with 
the  calamity  which  Moses  had  prophesied  would 
befal  it,  if  the  people  would  not  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  but  broke  his  covenant 
(Lev.  xxvi.  14 ;  Deut.  xxviii.). 

The  ten  tribes  forming  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
had  been  already  upwards  of  130  years  trans- 
ported to  Assyria,  when  Judah  also  was  exiled  to 
Babylon.  The  castle  of  David,  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  the  entire  city,  lay  in  ruins,  and 
to  all  appearance  there  was  an  end  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  holy  city,  which  the 
Lord  had  chosen  to  himself.  But  God,  before 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  gave  to 
the  afHicted  people  a  glimpse  beyond  the  present 
calamity  and  retributive  judgment,  into  a  dis- 
tant futurity.  The  same  prophets  who  foretold 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  also  announced  the 
consolations  of  a  coming  time. 

Moses  had  long  before  predicted  that  if  in  the 
land  of  their  captivity  they  repented  of  their  evil, 
they  should  be  brought  back  again  to  the  land 
out  of  which  they  had  been  cast  (Deut.  xxx. 
1-5 ;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  46-53  ;  Neh.  i.  8,  9). 
The  Lord  also,  through  Isaiah,  condescended  to 
point  out  the  agency  through  which  the  restora- 
tion of  the  holy  city  'vas  to  be  accomplished, 
and  even  named  long  before  his  birth  the  very 
person,  Cyrus,  under  whose  ordeis  this  was 
to  be  effected.  *  Thus  saith  the  I.ora  of  Cy- 
rus :  He  is  my  shepherd  and  shall  perform  all 
my  pleasure,   even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thoa 
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Bhalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  Thy  founda- 
tion shall  be  laid  '  (Isa.  xliv.  28 ;  comp.  Jer.  iii. 
2,  7,  8 ;  xxiii.  3  ;  xxxi.  10 ;  xxxii.  36,  37). 

Among  the  remarkably  precise  indications 
should  be  mentioned  that  in  which  Jeremiah 
(xxv.  9-12)  limits  the  duration  of  Judah's  cap- 
tivity to  70  years. 

These  encouragements  were  continued  through 
the  prophets,  who  themselves  shared  the  captivity. 
Of  this  number  was  Daniel,  who  thus  prayed  :  *  O 
Lord,  let  thine  anger  be  turned  away  from  thy  city 
Jerusalem,  thy  holy  mountain :  because  for  our 
■ins,  and  for  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers,  Jeru- 
salem and  thy  people  are  become  a  reproach  to 
all  that  are  about  us.  O  Lord,  hear,  forgive ; 
defer  not,  for  thine  own  sake,  for  thy  city  and  thy 
people  are  called  by  thy  name'  (Dan.  ix.  16. 19). 
While  the  prophet  was  yet  speaking  it  was  re- 
vealed to  him,  that  the  streets  and  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  built  again,  even  in  trou- 
blous times  (ver.  25). 

Daniel  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia  (Dan.  x.  i.),  and  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prayer.  It  was  in  the  year  B.C.  536, '  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,'  that  in  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  this  prince,  who  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  expressed  in  these 
remarkable  words  :  '  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath 
given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he 
has  charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jerti- 
salem,  which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among 
you  of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be  with  him,  and 
let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel '  (Ezra  i.  2,  3).  This 
important  call  was  answered  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  particularly  priests  and  Le- 
vites ;  and  the  many  who  declined  to  quit  their 
houses  and  possessions  in  Babylonia,  committed 
valuable  gifts  to  the  hands  of  their  more  zealous 
bretliren.  Cyrus  also  caused  the  sacred  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  from  the  temple  to  be  restored  to  Shesh- 
bazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah,  who  took  them  to 
Jerusalem,  followed  by  42,360  people,  beside  their 
servants,  of  whom  there  were  7337'  (Ezra  i.  5-11). 

On  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  they  contributed 
according  to  their  ability  to  rebuild  tlie  temple ; 
Jeshua,  the  priest,  and  Zerubbabel,  reared  up  an 
altar  to  offer  bumt-offerings  thereon ;  and  when  in 
the  following  year  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
new  house  of  God,  '  the  people  shouted  for  joy, 
but  many  of  the  Levites  who  had  seen  the  first 
temple,  wept  with  a  loud  voice'  (Ezra  iii.  2,  12). 
When  the  Samaritans  expressed  a  wish  to  share 
in  the  pious  labour,  Zerubbabel  declined  the 
oflfer  ;  and  in  revenge  the  Samaritans  sent  a  de- 
putation to  king  Artaxerxes  of  Persia,  carrying 
a  presentment  in  which  Jerusalem  was  described 
as  a  rebellious  city  of  old  time,  which,  if  re- 
built, and  its  walls  set  up  again,  would  not  pay 
toll,  tribute,  and  custom,  and  would  thus  enda- 
mage the  public  revenue.  The  deputation  suc- 
ceeded, and  Artaxerxes  ordered  that  the  building 
of  the  temple  should  cease.  The  interruption  thug 
caused  lasted  to  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  (Ezra  iv.  24),  when  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,  supported  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  again  resumed  the  work,  and  would 
not  cease  though  cautioned  by  the  Persian  go- 
vernor of  Judsea.     On  the  matter  coming  before 
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Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  Jews  reminding  him 
of  the  permission  given  by  Cyrus,  he  decided  in 
their  favour,  and  also  ordered  that  the  exptwuea 
of  the  work  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public 
revenue  (Ezra  vi.  8).  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  temple  was  finished,  when 
they  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedication  with  great  joy, 
and  next  celebrated  the  Passover  (Ezra  vi.  15,  16, 
19).  Afterwards,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  se- 
cond Artaxerxes,  Ezra,  a  descendant  of  Aaron, 
came  up  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  Jews  who  had  remained  in  Babylon, 
He  was  highly  patronised  by  the  king,  who  not 
only  made  him  a  large  present  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  published  a  decree  enjoining  all  treasurers 
of  Judaea  speedily  to  do  whatever  Ezra  should 
require  of  them  ;  allowing  him  to  collect  money 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Babylon  for 
the  wants  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  also 
giving  him  full  power  to  appoint  magistrates  in 
his  country  to  judge  the  people  (Ezra  vii.  viii.) 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  king 
Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  cu^jbearer, 
obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  its  wall, 
which  he  happily  accomplished,  despite  of  all  the 
opposition  which  he  received  from  the  enemies  ol 
Israel  (Neh.  i.  ii.  iv.  vi.).  The  city  was  then  ca- 
pacious and  large,  but  the  people  in  it  were  few, 
and  many  houses  lay  still  in  ruins  (Neh.  vii.  4). 
At  Jerusalem  dwelt  the  rulers  of  the  people  and 
'  certain  of  the  children  of  Judah  and  of  tlie 
children  of  Benjamin ;'  but  it  was  now  deter- 
mined that  the  rest  of  the  people  should  cast  lots 
to  bring  one  of  ten  to  the  capital  (Neh.  xi.  1-4). 
All  strangers,  Samaritans,  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
&c,,  were  removed,  to  keep  the  chosen  people 
from  pollution}  ministers  were  appointed  to  the 
temple,  and  the  service  was  performed  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses  (Ezra  x. ;  Neh.  viii.,  x.,  xii., 
xiii.).  Of  the  Jerusalem  thus  by  such  great  and 
long- continued  exertions  restored,  very  splendid 
prophecies  were  uttered  by  those  prophets  who. 
flourished  after  the  exile  :  the  general  purport  of 
which  was  to  describe  the  temple  and  city  as 
destined  to  be  glorified  far  beyond  tlie  former, 
by  the  advent  of  the  long  and  eagerly  expected 
Messiah,  '  the  desire  of  all  nations '  (Zech.  ix.  9 ; 
xii.  10;  xiii.  3;  Hagg.  ii.  6,  7;  Mai.  iii.  11). 

Thus  far  the  Old  Testament  has  been  oui 
guide  in  the  notices  of  Jerusalem.  For  what  fol- 
lows, down  to  its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  wo 
must  draw  chiefly  upon  Josephus,  and  the  biioks 
of  the  Maccabees.  The  difficulty  here,  as  before, 
is  to  separate  what  properly  belongs  to  Jerusalem 
from  that  which  belongs  to  the  country  at  large. 
For  as  Jerusalem  was  invariably  affected  by 
whatever  movement  took  place  in  the  country  of 
which  it  was  the  capital,  its  history  might  be 
made,  and  often  has  been  made,  the  history  ol 
Palestine. 

It  is  said  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  xi.  8),  that  when 
the  dominion  of  this  part  of  the  world  passed  from 
the  Persians  to  the  Greeks,  Alexander  the  Greai 
advanced  against  Jerusalem  to  punish  it  for  th« 
fidelity  to  the  Persians  which  it  had  manifested 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
His  hostile  purposes,  however,  were  averted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua  at  thf 
bead  of  a  train  of  priests  in  their  sacred  vestments 
Alexander  recognised  in  him  the  figure  which  is 
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A  dream  had  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Asia.  He  therefore  treated  him  with 
respect  and  reverence,  spared  the  city  against 
which  his  wrath  had  been  kindled,  and  granted 
to  the  Jews  high  and  important  privileges.  The 
historian  adds  that  the  high-priest  failed  not  to 
apprise  the  conqueror  of  those  prophecies  in  Da- 
niel by  which  his  successes  had  been  predicted. 
The  whole  of  this  story  is,  however,  liable  to  sus- 
picion, from  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance in  the  histories  of  this  camjjaign  which 
we  possess. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon 
(u.c.  324),  Ptolemy  surprised  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  when  the  Jews  would  not  fight,  plun- 
dered the  city,  and  carried  away  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  where,  however,  from 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Jews  of  this  period 
were  held  as  citizens,  important  privileges  were 
bestowed  upon  them  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  1).  In 
the  contests  which  afterwards  followed  for  the 
possession  of  Syria  (including  Palestine),  Jeru- 
salem does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  in- 
jured, and  was  even  spared  when  Ptolemy  gave 
up  Samaria,  Acco,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  to  pillage. 
The  contest  was  ended  by  the  treaty  in  b.c.  302, 
which  annexed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  together 
with  Arabia  Petraea  and  Coele-Syria,  to  Egypt. 
Under  easy  subjection  to  the  Ptolemies  the  Jews 
remained  in  much  tranquillity  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  in  which  the  principal  incident,  as 
regards  Jerusalem  itself,  was  the  visit  which  was 
paid  to  it,  in  b.c.  245,  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  on 
his  return  from  his  victories  in  the  East.  He 
offered  many  sacrifices,  and  made  magnificent 
presents  to  the  temple.  In  the  wars  between 
Antiochus  the  Great  and  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  B.C.  221  to  197,  Judaea  could  not  fail  to 
suffer  severely  ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  wi  th 
any  incident  in  which  Jerusalem  was  principally 
concerned,  till  the  alleged  visit  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  in  b.c.  211,  He  offered  sacrifices,  and 
gave  rich  gifts  to  the  temple,  but  venturing  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  high-priest,  he  was  seized  with  a  super- 
natural dread,  and  fled  in  terror  from  the  place. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Egypt  he  vented 
his  rage  on  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  a  very  bar- 
barous manner  [Alexandria],  But  the  whole 
story  of  his  visit  and  its  results  rests  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees 
(chaps,  i.  and  ii,),  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to 
implicit  credit.  Towards  the  end  of  this  war  the 
Jews  seemed  to  favour  the  cause  of  Antiochus  ; 
and  after  he  had  subdued  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, they  voluntarily  tendered  their  submission, 
and  rendered  their  assistance  in  expelling  the 
Egyptian  garrison  from  Mount  Zion.  For  this 
conduct  they  were  rewarded  by  many  important 
privileges  by  Antiochus.  He  issued  decrees  di- 
recting, among  other  things,  that  the  outworks  of 
the  temple  should  be  completed,  and  that  all  the 
materials  for  needful  repairs  should  be  exempted 
from  taxes.  The  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  temple 
was  also  to  be  respected.  No  foreigner  was  to  pass 
the  sacred  walls ;  and  the  city  itself  was  to  be 
protected  from  pollution:  it  being  strictly  for- 
bidden that  the  tlesh  or  skins  of  any  beasts  which 
tlie  Jews  accoimted  unclean  should  be  brought 
into  it  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xii.  3.  3).  These  were  very 
liberal  concessions  to  what  the  king  himself  must 
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have  regarded  as  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Under  their  new  masters  the  Jews  enjoyed  for  a 
time  nearly  as  much  tranquillity  as  under  the 
generally  benign  and  liberal  government  of  tiie 
Ptolemies.  But  in  b.c.  176,  Seleucus  Philopator, 
hea-ring  that  great  ti-easures  were  hoarded  up  in  the 
temple,  and  being  distressed  for  money  to  carry  on 
his  wars,  sent  his  treasurer,  Heliodorus,  to  bring 
away  these  treasures.  But  this  personage  is  reported 
to  have  been  so  frightened  and  stricken  by  an  ap- 
parition that  he  relinquished  the  attempt ;  and  Se- 
leucus left  the  Jews  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  (2  Mace.  iii.  4-40  ;  Joseph,  Antiq. 
xii.  3.  3).  His  brother  and  successor,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  however,  was  of  another  mind.  He  took 
up  the  design  of  reducing  them  to  a  conformity 
of  manners  and  religion  with  other  nations ;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  abolishing  those  distinctive 
features  which  made  the  Jews  a  peculiar  peojile, 
socially  separated  from  all  others.  This  design 
was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  al- 
though there  were  many  among  the  higher  classes 
who  regarded  it  with  favour.  Of  this  way  of 
thinking  was  Menelaus,  whom  Antiochus  had 
made  high-priest,  and  who  was  expelled  by  the 
orthodox  Jews  with  ignominy,  in  b.c.  169,  when 
they  heard  the  joyful  news  that  Antiochus  had 
been  slain  in  Egypt.  The  rumour  proved  un 
true,  and  Antiochus  on  his  return  punished  them 
by  plundering  and  profaning  the  temple.  Worse 
evils  befel  them  two  years  after  :  for  Antiochus, 
out  of  humour  at  being  compelled  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  abandon  his  designs  upon  Egypt,  sent 
his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  ApoUonius,  with  a 
detacl>ment  of  22,000  men,  to  vent  his  rage  on 
Jerusalem.  This  person  plundered  the  city,  and 
razed  its  walls,  with  the  stones  of  which  he  built  a 
citadel  that  commanded  the  temple  mount.  A 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  set  up  in  the  temple ;  the 
peculiar  observances  of  the  Jewish  law  were  abo- 
lished ;  and  a  persecution  was  commenced  against 
all  who  adhered  to  these  observances,  and  refused 
to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Jerusalem  was  deserted  by 
priests  and  people,  and  the  daily  sacrifice  at  the 
altar  was  entirely  discontinued  (1  Mace.  i.  29- 
40 ;  2  Mace.  v.  24-26 ;  Joseph,  Antiq.  xii. 
5.4). 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who,  after  an  arduous  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem  (b.c. 
163),  and  repaired  and  purified  the  temple,  which 
was  then  dilapidated  and  deserted.  New  utensils 
were  provided  for  the  sacred  services  :  the  old 
altar,  which  had  been  polluted  by  heathen  abo- 
minations, was  taken  away,  and  a  new  one  erected. 
The  sacrifices  were  then  recommenced,  exactly 
three  years  after  the  temple  had  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Olympius.  The  castle,  however,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  long  proved  a  sore 
annoyance  to  the  Jews,  although  Judas  Maccabseus 
surrounded  the  temple  with  a  high  and  strong  wall, 
furnished  with  towers,  in  which  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned to  protect  the  worshippers  from  the  Syrian 
garrison  (1  Mace.  i.  ,36,  37  ;  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  vii.  7). 
Eventually  the  annoyance  grew  so  intolerable 
that  Judas  laid  siege  to  the  castle.  This  attempt 
brought  .a  powerful  army  into  the  country  under 
the  command  of  the  regent  Lysias,  who,  however, 
being  constrained  to  turn  his  arms  elsewhere, 
made  peace  with  the  Jews ;  but  when  ho  was  ad* 
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mitted  info  the  city,  and  observed  the  strength  of 
the  place,  he  threw  down  the  walls,  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  (1  Mace.  vi.  48-05).  In  the  ensuing 
•war  with  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  in  which  Judas  was  slain,  the  Syrians 
strengthened  their  citadel,  and  placed  in  it 
the  sons  of  the  principal  Jewish  families  as 
hostages  (1  Mace.  ix.  52,  53  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
1.  3).  The  year  after  (b.c.  159)  the  temporising 
high-priest  Alcimus  directed  the  wall  which  sepa- 
rated the  court  of  Israel  from  that  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  be  cast  down,  to  afford  the  latter  free 
access  to  the  temple  :  but  he  was  seized  with  palsy 
as  soon  as  the  work  commenced,  and  died  in  great 
agony  (I  Mace.  ix.  51-57).  When,  a  few  years 
after,  Demetrius  and  Alexander  Balas  sought  to 
outbid  each  other  for  the  support  of  Jonathan,  the 
hostages  in  tlie  castle  were  released  ;  and  subse- 
quently all  the  Syrian  garrisons  in  Judaea  were 
evacuated,  excepting  those  of  Jerusalem  and 
Bethzur,  which  were  chiefly  occupied  by  apostate 
Jews,  who  were  afraid  to  leave  their  places  of 
refuge.  Jonathan  then  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  repaired  the  buildings  of  the  city, 
besides  erecting  a  palace  for  his  own  residence 
(1  Mace.  x.  2-4;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  2.  1).  The 
particular  history  of  Jerusalem  for  several  years 
following  is  little  more  than  an  account  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Maccabaean  princes  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  castle,  and  of  the  Syrian  kings  to 
retain  it  in  their  hands.  At  length,  in  b.c.  142, 
the  garrison  was  forced  to  surrender  by  Simon, 
who  demolished  it  altogether,  that  it  might 
not  again  be  used  against  the  Jews  by  their 
enemies.  Simon  then  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  stood, 
and  built  there  a  palace  for  himself  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
43-52 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  6).  This  building 
was  afterwards  turned  into  a  regular  fortress  by 
John  Hyrcanus,  and  was  ever  after  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Maccabaean  princes  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
XV.  11.  4).  It  is  called  by  Josephus  'the  castle 
of  Baris,'  in  his  history  of  the  Jews ;  till  it  was 
strengthened  and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  called  it  the  castle  of  Antonia,  under  which 
name  it  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish 
wars  with  the  Romans. 

Of  Jerusalem  itself  we  find  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, till  it  was  taken  by  Pompey  in  the  summer 
of  B.C.  63,  and  on  the  very  day  observed  by  the  Jews 
as  one  of  lamentation  and  fasting,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  conq\iest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Twelve  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in 
the  temple  courts,  including  many  priests,  who 
died  at  the  very  altar  rather  than  suspend  the 
sacred  rites  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  1-4).  On  this 
occasion  Pompey,  attended  by  his  generals,  went 
into  the  temple  and  viewed  the  sanctuary  ;  but  he 
left  untouched  all  its  treasures  and  sacred  things, 
while  the  walls  of  the  city  itself  were  demolished. 
From  this  time  the  Jews  are  to  be  considered  as 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiv.  4.  5).  The  treasures  which  Pompey  had 
spared  were  seized  a  few  years  after  (b.c.  51)  by 
Crassus.  In  the  year  b.c.  43,  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  Pompey  had  demolished,  were  rebuilt 
by  Antipater,  the  father  of  that  Herod  the  Great 
under  whom  Jerusalem  was  desthied  to  assume 
the  new  and  more  magnificent  aspect  which  it 
bore  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  which  constituted 
the  Jerusalem  which  Josephus  describes.     This 
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Jerusalem — the  Jerusalem  as  improved  by  the 
magnificent  tastes  and  profuse  expenditure  of 
Herod — was  probably  a.s  different  from  the  Jeru- 
salem before  his  time  as  the  London  of  1844  is 
from  the  London  of  1800.  And  perhaps  the  dif* 
ference  was  even  greater,  for  our  great  fanes  still 
exist ;  whereas  the  temple,  wliich  always  formed 
the  great  architectural  glory  of  Jerusalem,  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great, 
with  a  magnificence  exceeding  that  of  Solo- 
mon's (Mark  xiii.  1 ;  John  ii.  20 ;  see  Temple). 
It  was  in  tiie  courts  of  the  temple  as  thus  rebuilt, 
and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  as  thus  improved, 
that  the  Saviour  of  men  walked  up  and  down. 
Here  he  taught,  here  he  wrought  miracles,  here 
he  suffered  ;  and  this  was  the  temple  whose 
'  goodly  stones  '  the  apostle  admired  (Mark 
xiii.  1),  and  of  which  he  foretold  that  ere  the 
existing  generation  had  passed  away  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  anotlier.  Nor  was  the  city 
in  this  state  admired  by  Jews  only.  Pliny  calls 
it  *  longe  clarissimam  urbium  orientis,  non  Ju- 
daeae  modo'  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  16). 

Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  this 
greatness,  as  if  to  enhance  the  misery  of  its  over- 
throw. So  soon  as  the  Jews  had  set  the  seal  to 
their  formal  rejection  of  Christ,  by  putting  him 
to  death,  and  invoking  the  responsibility  of  his 
blood  upon  the  heads  of  themselves  and  of  tlieir 
children  (Matt,  xxvii.  J5),  its  doom  went  forrli. 
After  having  been  the  scene  of  horrors  without 
example,  it  was,  in  a.d.  70,  abandoned  to  the 
Romans,  who  razed  the  city  and  temple  to  the 
ground,  leaving  only  three  of  the  towers  and  a 
part  of  the  western  wall  to  show  how  strong  a  place 
the  Roman  arms  had  overthrown.  Since  then  tlifl 
holy  city  has  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  will  so  remain  *  until  the  times  of  tlie  Gen- 
tiles are  fulfilled.' 

Modern  Histohx. — The  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans  did  not  cause  the  site  to  he 
utterly  forsaken.  Titus  left  there  in  garrison  the 
whole  of  the  tenth  legion,  besides  several  squad- 
rons of  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  foot.  For  these 
troops,  and  for  those  who  ministered  to  their  wants, 
there  must  have  been  dwellings  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  Jews  or  Christians  as 
appeared  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
forbidden  to  make  their  abode  among  tlie  ruins, 
and  building  them  up  so  far  as  their  necessities 
might  require.  But  nothing  like  a  restoration  of 
the  city  could  have  arisen  from  this,  as  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  but  poor  people,  who  found  an 
interest  in  supplying  the  wants  of  tlie  gan-ison, 
were  likely  to  resort  to  the  ruins  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. However,  we  learn  from  Jerome  that 
for  fifty  years  after  its  destruction,  until  the  time 
of  Adrian,  there  still  existed  remnants  of  the  city. 
But  during  all  this  period  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  in  history. 

Up  to  A.D.  131  the  Jews  remained  tolerably 
quiet,  although  apparently  waiting  any  favour- 
able opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  then  emperor,  Adrian,  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and,  among  other 
measures  of  precaution,  ordered  Jerusalem  to  be 
rebuilt  as  a  fortified  place  wherewith  to  keep  in 
check  the  whole  Jewish  population.  The  works 
had  made  some  progress,  when  the  Jews,  unable 
to  endure  the  idea  that  their  holy  city  should  be 
occupied  by  foreigners,  and  that  strange  gods 
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Bliould  be  set  up  within  it,  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  under  the  notorious  Barchochebas,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah.  His  success  was  at 
first  very  great ;  but  be  was  crushed  before  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  Romans,  so  soon  as  it 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him ;  and  a  war 
scarcely  inferior  ia  horror  to  that  under  Vespasian 
and  Titus  was,  like  it,  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Jews  had  ob- 
tained possession.  This  was  in  a.d.  135,  from  which 
period  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has  been 
often  dated.  The  Romans  then  finished  the  city 
according  to  their  first  intention.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony,  inhabited  wholly  by  foreigners, 
the  Jews  being  forbidden  to  approach  it  on  pain 
of  death  :  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
erected  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  old  name  of 
Jerusalem  was  sought  to  be  supplanted  by  that 
of  ^lia  Capitolina,  conferred  upon  it  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  ^lins  Adrianus,  and  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus. By  tliis  name  was  the  city  known  till 
the  time  of  Constantine,  when  that  of  Jerusalem 
again  became  current,  although  ^lia  was  still  its 
public  designation,  and  remained  such  so  late  as 
A.D.  536,  when  it  appears  in  the  acts  of  a  synod 
held  there.  This  name  even  passed  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, by  whom  it  was  long  retained  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  they  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Crusaders  that  it  became  generally  known  among 
them  by  the  name  of  El-Khuds — the  holy — which 
it  still  bears. 

From  the  rebuilding  by  Adrian  the  history  ©f 
Jerusalem  is  almost  a  blank  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, when  its  history,  as  a  place  of  extreme 
solicitude  and  interest  to  the  Christian  church, 
properly  begins.  Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  City  now 
became  common  and  popular.  Such  a  pilgrimage 
was  undertaken  in  a.d.  326  by  the  emperor's  mo- 
ther Helena,  then  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age,  who 
built  churches  on  the  alleged  site  of  the  nativity 
at  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  resurrection  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  This  example  may  probably  have 
excited  her  son  to  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  to  the  erection  of  a  church 
thereon.  He  removed  the  temple  of  A''enus,  with 
which,  in  studied  insult,  the  site  had  been  en- 
cumbered. The  holy  sepulchre  was  then  puri- 
fied, and  a  magnificent  church  was,  by  his  order, 
built  over  and  around  the  sacred  spot.  This 
temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  with  great 
solemnity  in  a.d.  335.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
spot  thus  singled  out  is  the  same  which  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  the  place  in  which  Christ 
was  entombed ;  but  the  correctness  of  the  identifi- 
cation then  made  has  been  of  late  years  much 
disputed,  on  grounds  which  have  been  examined 
in  the  article  Golgotha.  The  very  cross  on 
which  our  Lord  suffered  was  also,  in  the  course  of 
these  explorations,  believed  to  have  been  disco- 
vered, under  the  circumstances  which  have  already 
been  described  [Cross]. 

By  Constantine  the  edict,  excluding  the  Jews 
from  the  city  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres,  was  so 
far  repealed  that  they  were  allowed  to  enter  it 
once  a-year  to  wail  over  the  desolation  of  '  the 
lioly  and  beautiful  house,'  in  which  their  fathers 
worshipped  God.  When  the  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine, the  Emperor  Julian,  abandoned  Christianity 
for  the  old  Paganism,  he  endeavoured,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  He  allowed 
them  free  access  to  the  city,  and  permitted  them 
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to  rebuild  their  temple.  They  accordingly  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  in  a.d.  362  ;  but  the  speedy 
death  of  the  emperor  probably  occasioned  that 
abandonment  of  the  attempt,  which  contemporary 
writers  ascribe  to  supernatural  hindrances.  The 
edicts  seem  then  to  have  been  renewed  which 
excluded  the  Jews  from  the  city,  except  on  the 
day  of  annual  wailing. 

In  the  following  centuries  the  roads  to  Zion 
were  thronged  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  the  land  abounded  in  monas- 
teries, occupied  by  persons  who  wished  to  lead  a 
religious  life  amid  the  scenes  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  Saviour's  presence.  After  much 
struggle  of  conflicting  dignities  Jerusalem  was,  in 
A.D.  451,  declared  a  patriarchate  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  In  the  next  century  it  found  a 
second  Constantine  in  Justinian,  who  ascended 
the  throne  a.d.  527.  He  repaired  and  enriched 
the  former  structures,  and  built  upon  Mount 
Moriah  a  magnificent  church  to  the  Virgin,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  persecution  of  Jesus  in  the  temple. 
He  also  founded  ten  or  eleven  convents  in  and 
about  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  established  an 
hospital  for  pilgrims  in  each  of  those  cities. 

But  these  prosperous  days  were  soon  to  end. 
The  Persians,  who  had  long  harassed  the  empire 
of  the  East,  penetrated  into  Syria  in  a.d.  614, 
and  after  defeating  the  forces  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm.  Many  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  much  of 
the  city,  including  the  finest  churches — that  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  among  them — was  destroyed. 
When  the  conquerors  withdrew  they  look  away 
the  principal  inhabitants,  the  patriarch,  and  the 
true  cross ;  but  when,  the  year  after,  peace  was 
concluded,  these  were  restored,  and  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  entered  Jerusalem  in  solemn  state, 
bearing  the  cross  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  Persians  was 
speedily  repaired.  But  Arabia  soon  furnished  a 
more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Khalif  Omar, 
whose  troops  appeared  before  the  city  in  a.d.  636, 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  having  already  been 
brought  under  the  Moslem  yoke.  After  a  long 
siege  the  austere  khalif  himself  came  to  the  camp, 
and  the  city  was  at  length  surrendered  to  him  in 
a.d.  637.  The  conqueror  of  mighty  kings  en- 
tered the  holy  city  in  his  garment  of  camel's  hair, 
and  conducted  himself  with  much  discretion  and 
generous  forbearance.  By  his  orders  the  magni- 
ficent mosque  which  still  bears  his  name  was  built 
upon  Mount  Moriah,  upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple. 

Jerusalem  remained  in  possession  of  the  Ara- 
bians, and  was  occasionally  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims  from  Europe  till  towards  the  year  1000, 
when  a  general  belief  that  the  second  coming 
of  the  Saviour  was  near  at  hand,  drew  pilgrims 
in  unwonted  crowds  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  cre- 
ated an  impulse  for  pilgrimages  thither,  which 
ceased  not  to  act  after  the  first  exciting  cause  had 
been  forgotten.  The  Moslem  government,  in  order 
to  derive  some  profit  from  this  enthusiasm,  imposed 
the  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold  as  the  price  of 
entrance  into  the  holy  city.  Tlie  sight,  by  sucb 
large  numbers,  of  the  holy  jilace  in  the  hands 
of  infidels,  the  exaction  of  tribute,  and  the  in- 
sults to  which  the  pilgrims,  often  of  the  hignest 
rank,  were  exposed  from  the  Moslem  rabble,  ex- 
cited an  extraordinary  ferment  in  Europe,  and  led 
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to  those  remarkable  expeditione  for  recovering  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  tlie  Mohammedans,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Crusades,  will  always  fill 
a  most  important  and  curious  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

The  dominion  over  Palestine  had  passed  in 
A.D.  960  from  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad  to  the  Fate- 
mite  khalifs  of  Egypt,  who,  in  their  turn,  were 
dispossessed  in  a.d.  1073  by  the  Turkmans,  who 
had  usurped  the  powers  of  the  eastern  khalifat. 
The  severities  exercised  by  these  more  fierce  and 
uncivilized  Moslems  upon  both  the  native  Chris- 
tians and  the  European  pilgrims  supplied  the 
immediate  impulse  to  the  first  eastern  expedition. 
But  by  the  time  the  crusaders,  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  appeared  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1099,  the  Egyptian  khalifs  had  recovered 
jjossession  of  Palestine  and  driven  the  Turkmans 
beyond  the  Euphrates. 

After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  holy  city  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  15th  day  of  July;  and  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  fol- 
lowed, without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  As  soon 
as  order  was  restored,  and  the  city  cleared  of  tlie 
dead,  a  regular  government  was  established  by 
the  election  of  Godfrey  as  king  of  Jerusalem. 
One  of  tlie  first  cares  of  the  new  monarch  was  to 
ileilicate  anew  to  the  Lord  the  place  where  Hi* 
Presence  had  once  abode;  and  the  mosque  of 
Omar  became  a  Christian  cathedral,  which  the 
historians  of  the  time  distinguish  as  '  the  temple 
of  the  Lord '  (  Templum  Domini).  The  Christians 
kept  possession  of  Jerusalem  eighty-eight  years. 
During  this  long  period  tliey  appear  to  have 
erected  several  churches  and  many  convents.  Of 
the  latter  few,  if  any,  traces  remain  ;  and  of  the 
former,  save  one  or  two  ruins,  the  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  whicli  they  rebuilt,  is  the  only 
memorial  which  attests  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  a.d.  1187 
the  holy  city  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
the  Christians  by  the  Sultan  Saladin,  and  the 
order  of  things  was  then  reversed.  The  cross 
was  removed  with  ignominy  from  the  sacred 
dome,  the  holy  places  were  purified  from  Chris- 
tian stain  with  rose-water  brought  from  Damascus, 
and  the  call  to  prayer  by  the  muezzin  once  more 
sounded  over  the  city.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  day  tiie  holy  city  has  remained,  with 
slight  interruption,  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 
On  the  threatened  siege  by  Richard  of  England  in 
1192,  Saladin  took  great  pains  in  strengthening  its 
defences.  New  walls  and  bulwarks  were  erected, 
and  deep  trenches  cut,  and  in  six  months  tlie 
town  was  stronger  than  it  ever  liad  been,  and  the 
works  had  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  a  rock. 
But  in  A.D.  1219,  the  Sultan  Melek  el  Moaddin 
of  Damascus,  who  then  had  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem, ordered  all  the  walls  and  towers  to  be 
demolished,  except  the  citadel  and  the  enclosure 
of  tlie  mosque,  lest  the  Franks  should  again  be- 
come masters  of  the  city  and  find  it  a  place  of 
strength.  In  this  defenceless  state  Jerusalem  con- 
tinued till  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Frederick  IL,  in  a.d.  1229,  witli  the  understand- 
ing that  the  walls  should  not  be  rebuilt.  Yet  ten 
years  later  (a.d.  1239)  the  barons  and  knights  ot 
Jerusalem  began  to  build  the  walls  anew,  and  to 
erect  a  strong  fortress  on  the  west  of  the  city. 
But   the  works   were   interrupted  by  the  emir 
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David  of  Kerek,  who  seized  the  city,  strangled 
the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  cast  down  the 
newly  erected  walls  and  fortress.  Four  years 
after,  however  (a.d.  1243),  Jenisalem  was  again 
made  over  to  tlie  Christians  without  any  restric- 
tion, and  the  works  appear  to  have  been  restored 
and  completed  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  exist- 
ing when  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  wild  Kha- 
rismian  hordes  in  the  following  year ;  shortly  after 
which  the  city  reverted  for  the  last  time  into  the 
hands  of  its  Mohammedan  masters,  who  have  kept 
it  to  the  present  day. 

From  this  time  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  sunk 
very  much  in  political  and  military  imjwrtance  ; 
■  and  it  is  scarcely  named  in  the  history  of  the 
Memluk  sultans  who  reigned  over  Egypt  and  tl:e 
greater  part  of  Syria  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  At  length,  with  the  rest  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  passed  under  the  sway  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  Selim  I.,  who  paid  a  hasty  visit 
to  the  holy  city  from  Damascus  after  his  return 
from  Egypt.  From  that  time  Jerusalem  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  during 
this  period  has  been  subject  to  few  vicissitudes : 
its  history  is  accordingly  barren  of  incident. 
The  present  walls  of  the  city  were  erected  by 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  the  successor  of  Se- 
lim, in  a.d.  1542,  as  is  attested  by  an  inscription 
over  the  Jaffa  gate.  So  lately  as  a.d.  1808,  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  partially  con- 
sumed by  fire;  but  the  damage  was  repaired  wiih 
great  labour  and  expense  by  September,  1810, 
and  the  traveller  now  finds  in  this  imposing  fa- 
bric no  traces  of  the  recent  calamity. 

In  A.D.  1832,  Jerusalem  became  subject  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  Imh 
city  opening  its  gates  to  him  without  a  siege 
During  the  great  insurrection  in  the  districts  (il 
Jerusalem  and  Nabulus,  in  1834,  the  insurgents 
seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held  possession  of  il 
for  a  time ;  but  by  the  vigorous  operations  of  th* 
government  order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  citj 
reverted  quietly  to  its  allegiance  on  the  approach 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  his  troops.  In  1841 
Mohammed  Ali  was  deprived  of  all  his  Syrian 
possessions  by  European  interference,  and  Jeru- 
salem was  again  subjected  to  the  Turkish  goveiri- 
ment,  under  which  it  now  remains.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  happier  for  the  change.  The  only 
subsequent  event  of  interest  has  been  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Protestant  bishopric  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  English  and  Prussian  governments,  and 
the  erection  upon  Mount  Zion  of  a  church,  cal- 
culated to  hold  500  persons,  for  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
English  church.  For  the  history  of  Jerusalem  see 
History  von  Jerusalem,  Strasbourg,  1518  ;  Sjiald- 
ing,  Gesch.  d.  Christl.  Konigsreichs  Jtrtisalem, 
Berlin,  1803  ;  Deyling,  JEUcb  Capitolirue  Origg. 
et  Historia,  Lips.  1743;  Poujoulat,  Histoire  de 
Jh'itsalem,  Brux.  1842;  Raumer's  Paldstina; 
Robinson's  Bib.  Researches  in  Palestine, 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  ancient 
state  of  the  city,  and  to  describe  its  present  con- 
dition, it  will  be  well  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
general  description  of  the  site,  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  follow  the  details  with  the  more  precision. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
able  sketch  given  by  Professor  Robinson  in  his 
Researches  (i.  380-384). 

General  Tofoqrafhy,— '  Jerusalem  lies  neat 
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the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain-ridg^.  This  ridge, 
or  mountainous  tract,  extends,  without  interrup- 
tion, from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn 
between  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  or,  more 
properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as  extend- 
ing as  far  south  as  to  Jebel  Araif  in  the  Desert, 
where  it  sinks  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the 
gseat  western  plateau.  This  tract,  which  is  every- 
where not  less  than  from  20  to  25  geographical 
miles  in  breadth,  is,  in  fact,  high  uneven  table- 
land. It  everywhere  forms  the  precipitous  west- 
ern wall  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea ;  while  towards  the  west  it  sinks  down 
by  an  off-set,  into  a  range  of  lower  hills,  which  lie 
between  it  and  the  great  plain  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  surface  of  this  upper 
region  is  everywhere  rocky,  uneven,  and  moun- 
tainous; and  is,  moreover,  cut  up  by  deep  valleys 
which  run  east  or  west  on  either  side  towards  the 
Jordan  or  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  of  division, 
or  water-shed,  between  the  waters  of  these  valleys 
— a  term  which  here  applies  almost  exclusively 
to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season — follows  for  the 
most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the  ridge  ;  yet 
not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  which 
run  off  in  different  directions,  often  interlap  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan,  often  has 
its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the  commence- 
ment of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the  western 
sea. 

From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards 
towards  the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  emd  Judah  ;  until,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
nearly  3000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the 
true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
2500  Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water- 
shed, lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Its  mean  geo- 
graphical position  is  in  lat.  31°  46'  43"  N.,  and 
long.  35°  13'  E.  from  Greenwich. 

Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  city  is 
spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
el-Jib  (Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Bireh 
(Beeroth)  ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  oft'  at  its  S.E. 
part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hanina ;  but  to  which  the 
monks  and  travellers  have  usually  given  the  name 
of  the  '  Valley  of  Turpentine,'  or  of  the  Terebinth, 
on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient 
Valley  of  Elah.  '  This  great  valley  passes  along  in 
a  S.W.  direction,  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  finally  opens  out  from  the  mountains 
into  the  western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  hours  S.W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name 
of  Wady  es  Siirar.  The  traveller,  on  his  way 
from  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem,  descends  info  and 
crosses  this  deep  valley  at  the  village  of  Kulonieh 
on  its  western  side,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the 
latter  city.  On  again  reaching  the  high  ground 
on  its  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon  an  open  tract 
sloping  gradually  downwards  towards  the  east; 
and  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  holy  city,  and 
beyond  them  the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  traveller  now  descends 
gradually  towards  the  city  along  a  broad  swell 
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of  ground,  having  at  some  distance  on  his  left  the 
shallow  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
close  at  hand  on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms 
the  beginning  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Fur- 
ther down  both  these  valleys  become  deep,  narrow, 
and  precipitous ;  that  of  Hinnom  bends  south  and 
again  east  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  unites 
with  the  other,  which  then  continues  its  course 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  Upon  the  broad  and  elevated 
promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two  valleys 
lies  the  holy  city.  All  around  are  higher  hills ; 
on  the  east  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  on  the  south 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising  directly 
from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  ;  on  the  west  the  ground 
rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the  borders  of 
the  great  Wady  ;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of 
the  ridge,  connected  with  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
bounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  somewhat 
more  open ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim, 
commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off  S.W.,  where 
it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the  N.W.  too,  the 
eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  Jehosliaphat ;  and  from  many  points  can  dis- 
cern the  mosque  of  Neby  Samwil,  situated  on  a 
lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hours. 

The  surface  of  the  elevated  promontory  itself, 
on  which  the  city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steeply 
towards  the  east,  terminating  on  the  brink  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Fr.om  the  northern  part, 
near  the  present  Damascus  gate,  a  depression  or 
shallow  wady  runs  in  a  southern  direction,  hav- 
ing on  the  west  the  ancient  hills  of  Akra  and 
Zion,  and  on  the  east  the  lower  ones  of  Bezetha 
and  Moriah.  Between  the  hills  of  Akra  and 
Zion  another  depression  or  shallow  wady  (still 
easy  to  be  traced)  comes  down  from  near  the  Jafl'a 
gate,  and  joins  the  former.  It  then  continues 
obliquely  down  the  slope,  but  with  a  deeper 
bed,  in  a  southera  direction,  quite  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This 
is  the  ancient  Tyropceon.  West  of  its  lower  part 
Zion  rises  loftily,  lying  mostly  without  the  modern 
city  ;  while  on  the  east  of  the  Tyropceon  and  the 
valley  first  mentioned,  lie  Bezetha,  Moriah,  and 
Ophel,  the  last  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow 
ridge,  also  outside  of  the  modern  city,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  rocky  point  over  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
These  three  last  hills  may  strictly  be  taken  as 
only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  ridge.  The 
breadth  of  the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  from  the 
brow  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa  gate, 
to  the  brink  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about 
1020  yards,  or  nearly  half  a  geographical  mile; 
of  which  distance  318  yards  are  occupied  by  the 
area  of  the  great  mosque  el-Haram  esh-Sherif, 
North  of  the  Jaffa  gate  the  city  wall  sweeps 
round  more  to  the  west,  and  increases  the  breadth 
of  the  city  in  that  part. 

The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  all  of  lime- 
stone formation,  and  not  particularly  fertile.  The 
rocks  everywhere  come  out  above  the  surface, 
which  in  many  parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  with 
loose  stones ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  region 
is  barren  and  dreary ;  yet  the  olive  thrives  here 
abundantly,  and  fields  of  grain  are  seen  in  the 
valleys  and  level  places,  hut  they  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  Nabu- 
lus.     Neither  vineyards  nor  fig-trees  flourish  ob 
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the  high  ground  around  the  city,  though  the  latter 
are  found  in  the  gardens  below  Siloam,  and  very 
frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem.' 

Ancient  Jerusalem. — Every  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture feels  a  natural  anxiety  to  form  some  notion 
of  the  appearance  and  condition  of  Jerusalem,  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  or  rather  as  it 
stood  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans.  There 
are  unusual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  satisfying 
this  desire,  although  it  need  not  be  left  altogether 
ungratified.  The  principal  sources  of  these  difli- 
culties  have  been  indicated  by  different  travellers, 
and  by  none  more  forcibly  than  by  Richardson 
(Travels,  ii.  251).  'It  is  a  tantalizing  circum- 
stance, however,  for  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  re- 
cognise in  his  walks  the  site  of  particular  buildings, 
or  the  scenes  of  memorable  events,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  description, 
both  of  the  inspired  and  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
are  entirely  razed  from  their  foundation,  without 
leaving  a  single  trace  or  name  behind  to  point  out 
•where  they  stood.  Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate, 
or  wall,  or  hardly  even  a  stone  remains.  The 
foundations  are  not  only  broken  up,  but  every 
fragment  of  which  they  were  composed  is  swept 
away,  and  the  spectator  looks  upon  the  bare  rock 
with  hardly  a  sprinkling  of  earth  to  point  out  lier 
gardens  of  pleasure,  or  groves  of  idolatrous  devo- 
tion. A  few  gardens  still  remain  on  the  sloping 
base  of  Mount  Zion,  watered  from  the  pool  of 
Siloam  :  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  are  still  in  a 
sort  of  ruined  cultivation ;  the  fences  are  broken 
down  and  the  olive-trees  decaying,  as  if  the  hand 
which  dressed  and  fed  them  were  withdrawn  :  the 
Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a  languishing 
verdure,  and  nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees  from 
which  it  derives  its  name;  but  all  round  about 
Jerusalem  the  general  aspect  is  blighted  and 
barren  :  the  grass  is  withered  :  the  bare  rock  looks 
through  the  scanty  sward,  and  the  grain  itself, 
like  the  starving  progeny  of  famine,  seems  in 
doubt  whether  to  come  to  maturity  or  die  in  the 
ear.  Jerusalem  has  heard  the  voice  of  David  and 
Solomon,  of  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  He  who 
spake  as  man  never  spake  has  taught  in  her  syna- 
gogues and  in  her  streets.  Before  her  legislators, 
her  poets,  and  her  apostles,  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries became  dumb,  and  cast  down  their  crowns, 
as  unworthy  to  stand  in  their  presence.  Once  she 
was  very  rich  in  every  blessing,  victorious  over  all 
her  enemies,  and  resting  in  peace,  with  every  man 
sitting  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own 
fig-tree,  with  none  to  disturb  or  to  make  him  afraid. 
Jerusalem  was  the  brightest  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
east,  and  fortified  above  all  other  towns ;  so  strong 
that  the  Roman  conqueror  thereof,  and  the 
master  of  the  whole  world  besides,  exclaimed,  on 
entering  the  city  of  David,  and  looking  up  at  the 
towers  which  the  Jews  had  abandoned,  "  Surely, 
we  have  had  God  for  our  assistance  in  the  war  :  for 
what  could  human  hands  or  human  machines  do 
against  these  towers?  It  is  no  other  than  God 
who  has  expened  the  Jews  from  their  fortifications." 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  traveller  to  look 
upon  Jerusalem  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
he  would  set  himself  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  of  Athens,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
city  which  the  world  ever  saw.  There  is  in  all 
the  doings  of  the  Jews,  their  virtues  and  their 
vices,  their  wisdom  and  their  folly,  a  height  and  a 
depth,  a  breadth  and  a  length  that  angels  cannot 


fathom  ;  their  whole  history  is  a  history  of  mira* 
cles ;  the  precepts  of  their  sacred  book  are  the  mo«t 
profound,  and  the  best  adapted  to  every  station  in 
which  man  can  be  placed  :  they  moderate  him  in 
prosperity,  sustain  him  in  adversity,  guide  him  in 
health,  console  him  in  sickness,  sujjport  him  at 
the  close  of  life,  travel  on  with  him  through 
death,  live  with  him  throughout  endless  ages  of 
eternity,  and  Jerusalem  lends  its  name  to  the 
eternal  mansions  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  which 
man  is  admitted  to  enjoy  through  the  atonement 
of  Clirist  Jesus,  who  was  bom  of  a  descendant  of 
Judah.' 

If  writers  who  have  actually  visited  Jerusalem 
have  encountered  such  difficulties,  to  those  wIk) 
never  saw  the  place  it  must  be  still  more  diffi- 
cult, if  iK)t  impossible,  to  arrive  at  definite  con- 
clusions respecting  the  ancient  city.  It  is  certain 
that  our  knowledge  of  its  ancient  state  must  pro- 
ceed upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  present 
condition.  But  if  we  compare  the  accounts  of 
different  travellers,  and  the  plans  which  many  of 
them  iiave  laid  down,  the  irreconcilable  differences 
between  them  produce  a  discouraging  convic- 
tion of  the  insufficiency  of  the  basis  thus  offered 
for  the  foundation  of  any  fixed  conclusions.  And 
even  if  there  were  agreement  in  the  accounts  of 
tlie  superficies,  something  more  than  this  would  be 
required — something  more  than  ever  perhaps  will 
be  realized  while  the  site  continues  to  be  trodden 
imder  foot  by  the  Gentiles.  Much  was  done  by 
Dr.  Robinson  and  others  diuring  the  period  of  the 
rule  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  in  which  greater 
facilities  were  offered  for  exploration  than  are 
likely  to  be  soon  again  obtained.  But  a  far  more 
minute  and  searching  examination  of  the  site 
than  was  even  then  realized  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  antiquarian  comparison.  For  instance, 
the  surface  is  in  many  parts  covered  to  a  vast  depth, 
and  the  character  and  properties  of  particular  spots 
are  necessarily  much  altered,  by  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  ages.  Some  notion  of  this  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  in  seeking  a  foundation 
for  the  Protestant  church  on  Mount  Zion,  super- 
incumbent rubiiish  to  tiie  depth  of  fifty  feet  wag 
dug  through  before  reaching  the  solid  rock  (Olin, 
ii.  254).  It  would  therefore  appear  that  not  only 
a  very  minute  survey,  but  numerous  excavations, 
would  be  necessary  to  the  ends  of  a  really  satis- 
factory investigation. 

To  the  obscurity  originating  in  these  causes  may 
be  added  that  which  arises  from  the  many  ambi- 
guities in  tlie  description  left  by  Joseplms,  the 
only  one  which  we  possess,  and  which  must 
form  the  gromid-work  of  most  of  our  notices 
respecting  the  ancient  city.  There  are  indeed 
some  manifest  errors  in  his  account,  which  the 
critical  reader  is  able  to  detect  without  having  the 
means  to  rectify. 

In  describing  Jerusalem  as  it  stood  just  before  its 
destruction  by  the  Romans,  Josephus  states  tliat  the 
city  was  built  upon  two  hills,  between  which  lay 
the  valley  TyropcEon  (Cheesemonger's  Valley),  to 
which  the  buildings  on  both  hills  came  down. 
This  valley  extended  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam. 
The  hill  on  which  the  upper  town  stood  was  much 
higher  than  the  other,  and  straighter  in  its  extent. 
On  accoimt  of  its  fortifications,  David  called  it 
the  Fortress  or  Castle ;  but  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Upper  Market. 
The  other  hill,  on  which  was  situated  the  lower 
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town,  was  called  Akra.  It  was  in  the  fonn  of  a 
horseshoe  or  crescent.  Opposite  to  Akra  was  a 
third,  and  naturally  lower  Lill  (Moriah),  on 
which  the  temple  was  built;  and  between  this 
and  Akra  was  originally  a  broad  valley,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  filled  up  in  the  time 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus  for  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing the  town  with  the  temple.  At  the  same  time 
they  lowered  the  hill  Akra,  so  as  to  make  the 
temple  rise  above  it.  Both  the  hills  on  which  tlie 
upper  and  lower  to^vns  stood  were  externally  sur- 
rounded by  deep  valleys,  and  here  there  was 
no  approach  because  of  the  precipices  on  every 
side. 

The  single  wall  which  enclosed  that  part  of  the 
city  skirted  by  precipitous  valleys,  began  at  the 
tower  of  Hippicus.  On  the  west  it  extended 
(southward)  to  a  place  called  Bethso,  and  the 
gate  of  the  Essenes ;  thence  it  kept  along  on  the 
south  to  a  point  over  against  Siloam  ;  and  thence 
on  the  east  was  carried  along  by  Solomon's  Pool 
and  Ophla  (Ophel),  till  it  terminated  at  the 
pastern  portico  of  the  temple.  Of  the  triple 
walls,  we  are  told  that  the  first  and  oldest  of  these 
began  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  on  the  northern 
part,  and  extending  (along  the  northern  brow  of 
Zion)  to  the  Xystus,  afterwards  terminated  at  the 
western  portico  of  the  temple.  The  second  wall 
began  at  the  gate  of  Geiinath  (apparently  near 
Hippicus),  and  encircling  only  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  extended  to  the  castle  of  Antonia  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  area  of  the  temple. 
The  third  wall  was  built  by  Agrippa  at  a  later 
period :  it  also  had  its  beginning  at  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  ran  northward  as  far  as  the  tower  Pse- 
ph'nos ;  and  thence  sweeping  round  towards  the 
)i()itii-east  by  east,  it  turned  afterwards  towards 
the  south,  and  was  joined  to  the  ancient  wall  at 
or  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  This  wall 
enclosed  the  hill  Bezetha. 

From  other  passages  we  learn  that  the  Xystus, 
named  in  the  above  descriptions,  was  an  open 
place  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  upper  city,  where 
the  people  sometimes  assembled,  and  that  a  bridge 
connected  it  with  the  temple  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
16.  3;  vi.  6.  2;  vi,  8.  1 ;  comp.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  2). 
Further,  we  are  informed  that  on  the  western  side 
of  the  temple  area  were  four  gates ;  one  leading 
over  the  valley  to  the  royal  palace  (on  Zion) 
adjacent  to  the  Xystus,  probably  by  the  bridge 
just  mentioned ;  two  conducting  to  the  suburb 
(or  new  city)  on  the  north  ;  and  the  remaining  one 
leading  to  '  the  other  city,'  first  by  steps  down 
into  the  intervening  valley,  and  then  by  an  ascent 
(Joseph.  ^?j<('y.  XV.  IJ.  5  ;  xx.  8.  11).  By  this 
'  other  city '  can  be  meant  only  the  lower  city  or 
Akra.  The  hill  Bezetha,  which  was  last  enclosed, 
lay  quite  near  on  the  north  of  the  temple  (Joseph. 
Be  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  8).  From  the  accotint  of  the 
operations  of  the  Romans  under  Titus,  it  may 
also  be  collected  that  the  interior  and  most 
ancient  of  the  three  walls  on  the  north  lay 
l)etween  Akra  and  the  upper  city,  forming  the 
defence  of  the  latter  in  this  part.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, the  same  wall  which  ran  along  the  northern 
brow  of  Zion. 

It  would  be  only  going  over  this  statement  in 
other  words  to  explain  the  results  which  it  offers ; 
and  there  is  the  less  need  of  doing  so,  as  they  only 
ierve  to  support  the  conclusions  which  have  long 
been  regarded  as  established.     Dr.  Robinson,  in 
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comparing  the  information  derived  from  Josephus 
with  his  own  more  detailed  accoimt,  declares  that 
the  main  features  depicted  by  the  Jewish  historian 
may  still  be  recognised.  '  True,'  he  says,  '  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and  that  between  Akra 
and  Moriah,  have  been  greatly  filled  up  with  tlie 
rubbish  accumulated  from  the  repeated  desolations 
of  nearly  eighteen  centuries.  Yet  they  are  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced :  the  hills  of  Zion,  Akra, 
Moriah,  juid  Bezetha,  are  not  to  be  mistaken  ; 
while  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Kidron,  and  of 
Hinnom,  and  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  are  permanent 
natural  features,  too  prominent  and  gigantic  in- 
deed to  be  forgotten,  or  to  undergo  any  perceptible 
change'  {Bibl.  Researches,  i.  414). 

The  details  embraced  in  this  general  notice 
must  be  more  particularly  examined  in  connec- 
tion with  modem  observations;  for  it  is  to  te 
remembered  that  the  chief  or  only  value  of  these 
observations  consists  in  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  ancient  condition  and  history  of  the  site. 

The  Walls. — Some  questions  of  much  in- 
terest are  connected  with  the  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  course  and  extent  of  the  ancient  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  These  questions  chiefly  relate  to 
the  site  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the 
sepulchre  in  which  he  was  laid.  If  the  site  at 
present  indicated  be  the  right  one,  then  certainly 
there  has  been  much  alteration  ;  for  it  is  consider- 
ably within  tlie  modem  walls,  although  we  knew 
that  our  Lord  suffered  and  was  entombed  without 
the  gate.  This  part  of  the  subject  has,  however, 
been  examined  in  the  article  Golgotha;  and 
the  conclusion  there  maintained  on  the  point  of 
chief  interest  connected  with  the  walls,  limits 
the  inquiry  to  which  the  present  notice  must  be 
directed. 

The  first,  or  most  ancient  wall,  appears  to  have 
enclosed  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion.  The  greater 
part  of  it,  therefore,  must  have  formed  the  exterior 
and  sole  wall  on  the  south,  overlooking  the  deep 
valleys  below  Mount  Zion  ;  and  the  northern  part 
evidently  passed  from  the  tower  of  Hippicus  on 
the  west  side,  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion, 
and  across  the  valley,  to  the  western  side  of  the 
temple  area.  It  probably  nearly  coincided  with 
the  ancient  wall  which  existed  before  the  time  of 
David,  and  which  enabled  the  Jebusites  to  mahi- 
tain  themselves  in  possession  of  the  upper  city, 
long  after  the  lower  city  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Israelites.  Mount  Zion  is  now  unwalled,  and 
is  excluded  from  the  modern  city.  Some  traces 
of  this  wall  were  visible  in  the  time  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  who  says  that  the  stones  of  the  foun- 
dation were  then  taken  away  for  building  (^Itiner. 
ed.  Asher.  i.  73).  No  trace  of  it  can  now  be  per- 
ceived, but  by  digging  through  the  rubbish,  the 
foundations  might  perhaps  be  discovered. 

The  account  given  by  Josephus,  of  the  second 
wall,  is  very  short  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  on  the  course  taken  by 
the  eastern  part  of  that  wall  rests  the  question, 
whether  that  which  is  now  shown  as  the  site  of 
Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  anciently 
beyond  the  wall  or  not.  The  difficulties  of  this 
question  are  very  great,  the  historical  evidence 
being  just  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  present  site 
as  the  topographical  evidence  is  against  it.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  breadth  of  the  city,  in  ^ 
site  limited  by  nature,  and  where,  therefore,  every 
foot  of  ground  was  precious,  would  be  greatly  and 
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iuconveniently  narrowed  by  drawing  the  line  so 
as  to  place  the  present  holy  sepulchre  beyond  the 
walls.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  phrase  '  beyond  the  walls'  is  often 
interpreted  with  a  larger  meaning  than  uecessary. 
When  applied  to  executions,  gibbetings,  or  any 
purpose  not  allowable  within  the  walls,  we  have 
always  understood,  from  the  analogous  usages  in 
all  walled  towns,  that  it  denotes  the  slope  or  any 
otlier  practicable  space  immediately  under  the 
wall,  and  so  near  to  it  that  a  slight  advance  of 
the  wall  would  include  the  site.  The  fastening 
of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  the  wall  of 
Beth-shan  may  illustrate  this  view  of  the  case, 
which  tends  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  difficulty 
of  the  question.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  the  evident  fact  that  this  second 
wall  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  lower  city,  or  Akra, 
excepting  that  part  of  tlie  eastern  side  of  it  which 
fronted  the  Temple  area  on  Mount  Moriah,  and 
the  southern  side,  towards  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rated the  lower  from  the  upper  city.  In  short,  it 
was  a  continuation  of  the  external  wall,  so  far 
as  necessary,  on  the  west  and  north,  and  on  so 
much  of  the  east  as  was  not  already  protected  by 
the  strong  wall  of  the  Temple  area.  The  precise 
course  of  this  wall  might  perhaps  be  determined 
by  excavations.  It  is  indeed  our  strong  convic- 
tion that  one  good  excavation  along  one  of  the  two 
streets  which  intersect  the  Via  Dolorosa  would 
go  far  to  settle  for  ever  the  only  question  of  real 
interest  connected  with  the  subject.  It  is  lilvely 
that  the  foundations  of  the  old  wall  still  exist ; 
and  if  it  lay  at  any  point  within  the  present  wall, 
those  foundations  must  pass  under  this  street,  and 
an  excavation  of  not  greater  extent  than  those 
which  are  made  every  day  in  London  for  sewerage, 
would  bring  them  to  light,  and  show  whether  the 
alleged  site  of  Calvary  lay  within  or  without  the 
wall. 

Although  these  were  the  only  walls  that  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  the  habitable  city  was  confined  within 
their  limits.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  because  the 
city  had  extended  northward  far  beyond  tlie 
second  wall  that  a  third  was  built  to  cover  the 
defenceless  suburb :  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  unprotected  suburb,  called  Be- 
zetha,  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  This  wall 
is  described  as  having  also  begim  at  the  tower  of 
Hippicus ;  it  ran  northward  as  far  as  to  the  tower 
Psephinos,  then  passed  down  opposite  the  sepul- 
chre of  Helena  (queen  of  Adiabene),  and  being 
carried  along  through  the  royal  sepulchres,  turned 
at  the  corner  tower  by  the  Fullers'  monument, 
and  ended  by  making  a  junction  with  the  ancient 
wall  at  the  valky  of  the  Kidron.  It  was  begun 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
by  the  elder  Herod  Agrippa,  who  desisted  from 
completing  it  for  fear  of  offending  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  But  the  design  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  completed  by  the  Jews  themselves,  al- 
though on  a  scale  of  less  strength  and  magnifi- 
cence. Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  he  discovered 
some  traces  of  this  wall,  which  are  described  in 
his  great  work  {Bibl.  Researches,  i.  466),  and  are 
indicated  in  our  plan  of  Jerusalem. 

The  same  writer  thinks  that  the  wall  of  the 
new  city,  the  j^ilia  of  Adrian,  nearly  coincided 
with  that  of  the  present  Jerusalem  :  and  the  por- 
tion of   Mount  Zion  which  now  lies  outside, 
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would  seem  then  also  to  have  been  excluded , 
for  Eusebius  and  Cyrill,  in  the  fourth  century, 
speak  of  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet  being 
fulfilled,  and  describes  Zion  as  '  a  ploughed  field' 
(Mich.  iii.  2). 

We  know  from  Josqjhus  that  the  circumferenc« 
of  the  ancient  city  was  33  stadia,  equivalent  to 
nearly  three  and  a  half  geographical  miles.  The 
circumference  of  the  present  walls  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  and  a  half  geographical  miles  ;  but  the 
extent  of  Mount  Zion,  now  without  the  walls,  and 
the  tract  on  the  north  formerly  enclosed,  or  partly 
so,  by  the  third  wall,  sufficiently  account  for 
the  difference. 

The  history  of  the  modem  walls  has  already 
been  given  in  the  sketch  of  the  modem  history  of 
the  city.  The  present  walls  have  a  solid  and 
formidable  appearance,  especially  when  cursorily 
observed  from  without ;  and  they  are  strengthened, 
or  rather  ornamented,  with  towers  and  battlements 
after  the  Saracenic  style.  They  are  built  of  lime- 
stone, the  stones  being  not  commonly  more  than  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  square.  The  height  varies 
with  the  various  elevations  of  the  ground.  The 
lower  parts  are  probably  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  while  m  more  exposed  localities,  where  the 
ravines  contribute  less  to  the  security  of  the  city, 
they  have  an  elevation  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 

Gates.  Much  uncertainty  exists  respecting 
the  ancient  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Many  gates  are 
named  in  Scripture ;  and  it  has  been  objected  that 
they  are  more  in  number  than  a  town  of  the  size 
of  Jerusalem  could  require — especially  as  they 
all  occur  within  the  extent  embraced  by  the  first 
and  second  walls,  the  third  not  then  existing. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested  as  more  than 
probable  that  some  of  these  gates  were  within  the 
city,  in  the  walls  which  separated  the  town  from 
tlie  temple,  and  the  upper  town  from  the  lower, 
in  which  gates  certainly  existed.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  wall  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  more  tlian  the  outer  wall 
was  then  constructed,  and  certainly  it  was  in  the 
wall  then  built  that  the  ten  or  twelve  gates  men- 
tioned by  Nehemiah  occur.  But  these  may  be 
considerably  reduced  by  supposing  that  two  or 
more  of  the  names  mentioned  were  applied  to  tlie 
same  gate.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  taken, 
no  better  distribution  of  these  gates  can  be  given 
than  that  suggested  by  Raumer. 

A.  On  the  north  side. 

1.  The  Old  Gate,  probably  at  the  north-east 
comer  (Neh.  iii.  6  ;  xii.  39). 

2.  The  Gate  of  Ephrai}n  or  Benjamin  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7  ;  xxxvii.  13 ;  Neh.  xii.  9 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  23).  This  gate  doubtless  derived  its  names 
from  its  leading  to  the  territory  of  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin;  and  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  it  may 
possibly  be  represented  by  some  traces  of  ruins 
which  he  found  on  the  site  of  the  present  gate  of 
Damascus. 

3.  The  Corner-gate,  300  cubits  from  the 
former,  and  apparently  at  the  north-west  corner 
(2  Chron.  XXV.  9 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  13;  Zech.  xir. 
10).  Probably  the  Gate  of  the  Furnaces  is  ih» 
same  (Neh.  iii.  2  ;  xii.  38). 

B.  On  the  west  side. 

4.  The  Valley-gate,  over  against  the  Dragon- 
fountain  of  Gihon  (Neh.  ii.  13 ;  iii.  13  ;  2  Chron. 
XXXV  i.  9).    It  was  probably  about  the  north-wwt 
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earner  of  Zion,  where  there  appears  to  have  been 
always  a  gate,  and  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  it  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Gennath  of  Josephus. 
c.  On  the  south  side. 

5.  The  Dung-gate,  perhaps  the  same  as  Jo- 
sephus's  Gate  of  the  Essenes  (Neh.  ii.  13  ;  xii.  31). 
It  was  1000  cubits  from  the  valley-gate  (Neh. 
iii.  14),  and  the  dragon-well  was  between  them 
(Neh.  ii.  13).  This  gate  is  probably  also  iden- 
tical with  '  the  gate  between  two  walk'  (2  Kings 
XXV.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4  ;  Lam.  ii.  7). 

6.  The  Gate  of  the  Fountain,  to  the  south- 
east (Neh.  ii.  14;  iii.  15);  the  gate  of  the  foun- 
tain near  the  king's  pool  (Neh.  ii.  14) ;  the  gate 
of  the  fountain  near  •  the  pool  of  Siloah  by  the 
king's  garden'  (Neh.  iii.  15).  The  same  gate  is  pro- 
bably denoted  in  all  these  instances,  and  the  pools 
seem  to  have  been  also  the  same.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  this  fountain-gate  was  the  same  other- 
wise distinguished  as  the  brick-gate  (or  potter's 
gate),  leading  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer.  xix. 
2,  where  the  Auth.  Ver.  has  '  east-gate'). 

D.  On  the  east  side. 

7.  The  Water-gate  (Neh.  iii.  26). 

8.  The  Prison-gate,  otherwise  the  Horse-gate, 
near  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  28;  xii.  39,  40). 

9.  The  Sheep-gate,  probably  near  the  sheep- 
pool  (Neh.  iii.  1-32;  xii.  29). 

10.  The  Fish-gate  was  quite  at  the  north-east 
(Neh.  iii.  3;  xii.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14). 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  two  of  the  cases  the 
distances  of  the  gates  from  each  other  are  men- 
tioned. Thus  the  comer-gare  (3)  was  only  300 
cubits  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  (2),  and  the 
Uung-gate  (5)  was  1000  cubits  from  the  valley- 
gate  (4).  This  suggests  that  the  gates  were  really 
nearer  to  each  other  than  the  objections  already 
stated  would  assume,  and  the  '  himdred-gated 
Thebes'  may  be  recollected  as  warranting  a  doubt 
whether  the  ancient  Orientals  had  the  same  ob- 
jection to  gates  which  are  now  entertained.  At 
all  events,  if  the  circumference  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  before  the  third  wall  was  added,  be 
assumed  to  have  been  two  miles  and  a  half,  or  equal 
to  the  present  wall,  then  this  extent  would  have 
allowed  ten  gates  at  the  highest  named  distance 
of  1000  cubits  apart,  and  more  than  thrice  that 
number  at  the  lowest  named  distance  of  300 
cubits. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  gates  on  each  side  of  tlie  city,  making  eight 
in  all ;  and  this  number,  being  only  two  short 
of  those  assigned  in  the  above  estimate  to  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  seems  to  vindicate  that  esti- 
mate from  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it. 

On  the  west  side  were  two  gates,  of  which  the 
principal  was  the  Porta  David,  Gate  of  David, 
often  mentioned  by  the  writers  on  the  Crusades. 
It  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Bah  el-Mihrab,  and 
corresponds  to  the  present  Jaffa  gate,  or  Bab  el- 
Khulil.  The  other  was  the  gate  of  the  Fuller's 
Field  {Porta  Villa  Fullonis),  so  called  from  Isa. 
vii.  3.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  which  others 
call  Porta  Jtidiciaria,  and  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  wall  over  against  the  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  leading  to  Silo  (Neby  Samwil) 
and  Gibeon.  This  seems  to  be  that  which  the 
Arabian  writers  call  Serb.  There  is  no  trace  of 
it  in  the  present  wall. 
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On  the  north  there  were  also  two  gates ;  and 
all  the  middle-age  writers  speak  of  the  principa. 
of  them  as  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  from  the  notion 
that  the  death  of  the  protomartyr  took  place  near 
it.  This  was  also  called  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  in 
reference  to  its  probable  ancient  name.  Arabic 
writers  called  it  Bab  'Amud  el-Ghurab,  of  which 
the  present  name,  Bab  el-'Amud,  is  only  a  con- 
traction. The  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  on 
the  east  of  the  city,  and  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
dom is  now  placed  near  it;  but  there  is  no 
account  of  the  change.  Further  east  was  the 
gate  of  Benjamin  {Porta  Benjaminis),  corre- 
sponding apparently  to  what  is  now  called  the 
gate  of  Herod. 

On  the  east  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
two  gates.  The  northernmost  is  described  by 
Adamnanus  as  a  small  portal  leading  down  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  was  called  the  gate  of 
Jehoshaphat,  from  the  valley  to  which  it  led.  It 
seems  to  be  represented  by  the  present  gate  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  Arabian  writers  call  it  Bab  el- 
Usbat,  Gate  of  tlie  tribes,  being  another  form  of 
the  modern  Arabic  name  Bah  es-Sttbat.  The 
present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  has  four  lions  sculp- 
tured over  it  on  the  outside,  which,  as  well  as  the 
architecture,  show  that  it  existed  before  the  pre- 
sent walls.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  that  the 
original  '  small  portal '  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  by  the  Franks,  when  they  built  up  the  walls 
of  the  city,  either  in  a.d.  1178  or  1239.  The 
other  gate  is  the  famous  Golden  Gate  {Porta 
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364.    [The  Golden  Gate.] 

aurea)  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple  area.  It  it 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Bab  ed^Dahariyeh,  but 
formerly  Bab  er-Rahmeh,  '  Gate  of  Mercy.'  The 
name  Golden  Gate  appears  to  have  come  from  a 
supposed  connection  with  one  of  the  ancient  gates 
of  the  temple,  which  are  said  to  have  been  co- 
vered with  gold ;  but  this  name  cannot  be  traced 
back  beyond  the  historians  of  the  Crusades. 
This  gate  is,  from  its  architecture,  obviously  of 
Roman  origin,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
which  was  built  by  Adrian  upon  Mount  Moriah. 
The  exterior  is  now  walled  up ;  but  being  double, 
the  interior  forms  within  the  area  a  recess,  which  is 
used  for  prayer  by  the  Moslem  worshipper.  Dif- 
ferent reasons  are  given  for  the  closing  of  this  gate. 
It  was  probably  because  it  was  found  inconvenient 
that  a  gate  to  the  mosque  should  be  open  in  the 
exterior  wall.  Although  not  walled  up,  it  was 
kept  closed  even  when  the  Crusaders  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  city,  and  only  opened  once  a  year 
on  Palm  Sunday,  in  celebration  of  our  Lord's  sup. 
posed  triumphal  entry  through  it  to  the  temple. 
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On  the  south  side  were  also  two  gates.  The 
easternmost  is  now  called  by  the  Franks  the 
Dung-gate,  and  by  the  natives  Bab  eUMughariheh. 
The  earliest  mention  of  this  gate  is  by  Brocard, 
about  A.D.  1283,  who  regards  it  as  the  ancient 
Water-gate.  Further  west,  between  the  eastern 
brow  of  Zion  and  the  gate  of  David,  the  Cru- 
saders found  a  gate  which  they  call  the  Gate  of 
Zion,  corresponding  to  one  which  now  bears  the 
same  name. 

It  thus  appears  that  before  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  principal  gates  of  the  city 
were  much  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  But 
of  the  seven  gates  mentioned  as  still  existing, 
three,  the  Dung  Gate,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  He- 
rod's Grate,  are  closed.  Thus  there  are  only  foiu; 
gates  now  in  use,  one  on  each  side  of  the  town, 
all  of  which  have  been  enumerated.  St.  Stephen's, 
on  the  east,  leads  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethany, 
and  Jericho.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  a  little  south,  there  must  always  have  been 
a  great  thoroughfare  here.  Ziou  Gate,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  connects  the  populous  quarter 
around  the  Armenian  convent  with  that  part  of 
Mount  Zionwhicli  is  outside  the  walls,  and  which 
is  much  resorted  to  as  being  the  great  field  of 
Christian  burial,  as  well  as  for  its  traditionary 
sanctity  as  the  site  of  David's  tomb,  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  house  of  Mary,  &c.  The  Jaffa  Gate, 
on  the  west,  is  the  termination  of  the  important 
routes  from  Jaffa,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron.  The 
formation  of  the  ground  suggests  this  as  one  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  ancient  city,  wliich 
could  here  be  approached  from  the  quarters  just 
indicated  much  more  conveniently  than  at  any 
other  point.  The  Damascus  Gate,  on  the  north, 
is  also  planted  in  a  vale,  which  in  every  age  of 
Jerusalem  must  have  been  a  great  public  way,  and 
the  easiest  approach  from  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

Towers. — The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture  and  in  Josephus.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  general  account  of  them  ;  but  some 
of  the  principal  are  described,  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  that  the  others  resembled  them,  more 
or  less,  in  form  and  arrangement.  Most  of  the 
towers  mentioned  by  Josephus  were  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  were,  consequently,  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  on  these,  there- 
fore, that  his  eyes  often  rested  when  he  approached 
Jerusalem,  or  viewed  its  walls  and  towers  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Of  all  these  towers,  the 
most  important  is  that  of  Hippicus,  which  Jose- 
phus, as  we  have  already  seen,  assumed  as  the 
starting-point  in  his  description  of  all  the  walls  of 
the  city.  Herod  gave  to  it  the  name  of  a  friend 
■who  was  slain  in  battle.  It  was  a  quadrangular 
structure,  twenty-five  cubits  on  each  side,  and 
built  up  entirely  solid  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits. 
Above  this  solid  part  was  a  cistern  twenty  cubits; 
and  then,  for  twenty-five  cubits  more,  were  cham- 
bers of  various  kinds,  with  a  breastwork  of  two 
cubits,  and  battlements  of  three  cubits  upon  the 
top.  The  altitude  of  the  whole  tower  was  conse- 
quently eighty  cubits.  The  stones  of  which  it 
was  built  were  very  large,  twenty  cubits  long  by 
ten  broad  and  five  high,  and  (probably  in  the 
upper  part)  were  of  white  marble.  Dr.  Robinson 
nas  shown  that  this  tower  should  be  sought  at  the 
Dortb-west  comer  of  the  upper  city,  or  Moimt  Zion. 
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Tliis  part,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Jafia  Gate,  is 
now  occupied  by  the  citadel.  It  is  an  irregular 
assemblage  of  square  towers,  surrounded  on  the 
inner  side  towards  the  city  by  a  low  wall,  and 
having  on  the  outer  or  west  side  a  deep  fosse.  Tlie 
towers  which  rise  from  the  brink  of  the  fosse  are 
protected  on  that  side  by  a  low  sloping  bulwark 
or  buttress,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  This 
part  bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  Dr. 
Robinson  is  inclined  to  ascribe  these  massive  out- 
works to  tiie  time  of  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying 
of  the  city  by  Adrian.  This  fortress  is  described 
by  the  middle  age  historians  as  the  tower  or  citadel 
of  David.  Within  it,  as  the  traveller  enters  the 
city  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  the  north-eastern  tower 
attracts  his  notice  as  bearing  evident  marks  of 
higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
upper  part  is,  indeed,  modem,  but  the  lower  part 
is  built  of  larger  stones,  bevelled  at  the  edges,  and 
apparently  still  occupying  their  original  places. 
This  tower  has  been  singled  out  by  tlie  Franks, 
and  bears  among  them  the  name  of  the  Tower  of 
David,  while  they  sometimes  give  to  the  whole 
fortress  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  David.  Taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  account,  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  the  antique  lower  portion  of  this  tower 
is  in  all  probability  a  remnant  of  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  which,  as  Josephus  states,  was  left 
standing  by  Titus  when  he  destroyed  the  city. 
This  discovery,  however,  is  not  new :  the  identity 
having  been  advocated  by  Raumer  and  others  be- 
fore Dr.  Robinson  travelled. 

Josephus  describes  two  other  towers — those  of 
Phasaelus  and  Mariamne,  both  built  by  Herod, 
one  of  them  being  named  after  a  friend,  and  the 
other  after  his  favourite  wife.  They  stood  not  far 
from  Hippicus,  upon  the  first  or  mosi  ancient  wall, 
which  ran  from  the  latter  tower  eastward,  along 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion.  Connected  with  these 
towers  and  Hippicus  was  the  royal  castle  or 
palace  of  the  first  Herod,  which  was  enclosed  by 
tliis  wall  on  tlie  north,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  a 
wall  thirty  cubits  high.  The  whole  was  furnished 
with  great  strength  and  regal  splendour,  and  fur- 
nished with  halls,  and  galleries,  and  cisterns,  and 
apartments  without  number  (Joseph.  De  Bell. 
Jud.  V.  4.  3,  4 ;  v.  4.  4).  These  were  the  three 
mighty  towers  which  Titus  left  standing  as  mo- 
numents of  the  strength  of  the  place  which  had 
yielded  to  his  arms.  But  nothing  now  remains 
save  the  above-mentioned  supposed  remnant  of  tlie 
tower  of  Hippicus. 

A  fourth  tower,  called  Psephinos,  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  {De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2,  3).  It  stood 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  third  or  exterior 
wall  of  the  city.  It  did  not,  consequently,  exist 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  seeing  that  the  wall  itself 
was  built  by  Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom  also  the 
tower  may  be  ascribed.  It  was  of  an  octagonal 
form,  seventy  cubits  high,  and  from  it  could  be 
seen  Arabia  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Hebrews  quite  to  the  sea.  This 
shows  that  it  must  have  stood  upon  the  high  swell 
of  ground  which  extends  up  north-north-west  from 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  present  city.  In  this 
quarter  there  are  ancient  substnictions,  apparently 
of  towers  and  other  fortifications,  and  although 
none  of  them  may  be  actually  those  of  Psephinos, 
Dr.  Robinson  conceives  that  the  tower  stood  8ome« 
where  in  this  vicinity. 
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The  above  are  the  only  towers  which  the  his- 
torian particularly  mentions.  But  in  describing 
the  outer  or  third  wall  of  Agrippa,  he  stales  that 
it  had  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of 
three  cubits  more :  and  as  the  wall  was  twenty 
cubits  high,  this  would  make  the  turrets  of  the 
height  of  twenty-five  cubits  or  nearly  thirty-eight 
feet.  Many  loftier  and  more  substantial  towers 
tiuin  these  were  erected  on  each  of  the  walls  at 
regulated  distances,  and  furnished  with  every  re- 
quisite for  convenience  or  defence.  Of  those  on  the 
third  or  outer  wall  are  enumerated  ninety ;  on  the 
middle  or  second  wall,  forty ;  and  on  the  inner 
or  ancient  wall,  sixty. 

Public  Buildings. — The  temple  was  in  all 
ages  the  great  glory  and  ])rincipal  public  build- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  as  the  heathen  temple,  church,  or 
mosque,  saccessively  occupying  the  same  site,  has 
been  ever  since  the  Jewish  temple  was  destroyed. 
That  temple  is  reserved  for  a  separate  article 
[Temple],  and  there  are  few  other  public  edifices 
which  require  a  particular  description.  Tliose  most 
connected  with  Scripture  liistory  are  the  palace  of 
Herod  and  the  tower  of  Antouia.  The  foi-mer  has 
already  been  noticed.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators  while  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  as  such  provincial  residences 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Prcetoria,  this  was 
the  praetorium  or  judgment-hall  of  Pilate  (Matt. 
xxvii.  27 ;  Mark  xv.  16 ;  John  xviii.  28).  In 
front  of  the  palace  was  the  tribunal  or  'judgment- 
seat,'  where  the  procurator  sat  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  causes ;  and  where  Pilate  was  seated  when 
our  Lord  was  brought  before  him.  It  was  a  raised 
pavement  of  mosaic  work  (\i06<np(DTov),  called 
in  the  Hebrew  Gabbatha,  or  '  an  elevated  place ' 
[Judgment-Hall]. 

The  tower  or  castle  of  Antonia  stood  on  a  steep 
rock  adjoining  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  94)  that  it 
originated  under  the  Maccabees,  who  resided  in 
it.  The  name  of  Baris  (NT'S,  Bapus  or  Bapui), 
which  it  obtained,  was  originally  the  Persian  name 
of  a  royal  palace  ;  but  which,  according  to  Je- 
rome {Epist.  ad  Princip.  ii.  639),  was  afterwards 
»dopted  in  Palestine,  and  applied  to  all  the  large 
quadrangular  dwellings  built  with  turrets  and 
walls.  As  improved  by  Herod,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Antonia,  after  his  patron  Mark  Antony, 
this  fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  appearance  of 
a  palace,  being  divided  into  apartments  of  every 
kind,  with  galleries  and  baths,  and  also  broad 
halls  or  barracks  for  soldiers  ;  so  that,  as  having 
every  thing  necessary  within  itself,  it  seemed  a 
city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
At  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a  tower,  one  of 
which  was  seventy  cubits  high,  and  overlooked  the 
whole  temple  with  its  courts.  The  fortress  com- 
municated with  the  cloisters  of  the  temple  by 
secret  passages,  through  which  the  soldiers  could 
enter  and  quell  any  tumults,  which  were  always 
apprehended  at  the  time  of  the  great  festivals.  It 
was  to  a  guard  of  these  soldiers  that  Pilate  re- 
ferred the  Jews  as  a  '  watch '  for  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ.  This  tower  was . also  'the  castle'  into 
which  St.  Paul  was  carried  when  the  Jews  rose 
against  him  in  the  temple,  and  were  about  to 
kill  him ;  and  where  he  gave  his  able  and  manly 
account  of  his  conversion  and  conduct  (Acts  xxi. 
27-40 ;  xxii.).  Tliis  tower  was,  in  fact,  the  citadel 
tf  Jerusalem. 
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Waters  of  Jerusalem. — In  his  account  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  Strabo  says 
that  the  town  was  well  provided  with  water  within 
the  walls,  but  that  there  was  none  in  the  en- 
virons (Geoff,  xvi.  2,  40).  Probably  the  Roman 
troops  then  suffered  from  want  of  water,  as  did 
other  armies  which  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In 
the  narratives  of  all  such  sieges  we  never  read  of 
the  besieged  suffering  from  thirst,  although  driven 
to  the  most  dreadful  extremities  and  resources  by 
hunger,  while  the  besiegers  are  frequently  de- 
scribed as  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  water, 
and  as  being  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  agonies  of  thirst  sustained  by  the 
first  crusaders  in  their  siege  of  Jerusalem  will  be 
remembered  by  most  readers  from  the  vivid  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Tasso,  if  not  from  the  account  fur- 
nished by  William  of  Tyre.  Yet  when  the  town 
was  taken  plenty  of  water  was  found  within  it. 
This  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  is 
perhaps  only  in  part  explained  by  reference  to  the 
system  of  preserving  water  in  cisterns,  as  at  this 
day,  in  Jerusalem. 

Solomon's  aqueduct  near  Bethlehem  to  Jeru- 
salem could  have  been  no  dependence,  as  its 
waters  miglit  easily  have  been  cut  off  by  the  be- 
siegers. All  the  wells  also  are  now  outside  the 
town  ;  and  no  interior  fountain  is  mentioned  save 
that  of  Hezekiah,  which  is  scarcely  fit  for  drink- 
ing. At  the  siege  by  Titus  the  well  of  Siloam 
may  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Jews,  i.  e. 
within  the  walls ;  but  at  the  siege  by  the  Cru- 
saders it  was  certainly  held  by  the  besieging 
Franks ;  and  yet  the  latter  perished  from  thirst, 
while  the  besieged  had  'ingentes  copias  aquae.* 
We  cannot  here  go  through  the  evidence  which 
by  combination  and  comparison  might  throw  some 
light  on  this  remarkable  question.  Tliere  is,  how- 
ever, good  ground  to  conclude  that  from  very  an- 
cient times  there  has  been  under  the  temple  an 
unfailing  source  of  water,  derived  by  secret  and 
subterraneous  channels  from  springs  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  and  communicating  by  other  subterra- 
neous passages  with  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  the  east  of  the  town, 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
the  town. 

The  existence  of  a  perennial  source  of  water 
below  the  temple  has  always  been  admitted. 
Tacitus  knew  of  it  (Hist.  v.  12)  ;  and  Aristeas,  in 
describing  the  ancient  temple,  informs  us  that  '  the 
supply  of  water  was  unfailing,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  an  abundant  natural  fountain  flowing  in  the 
interior,  and  reservoirs  of  admirable  construction 
tmder  ground,  extending  five  stadia  round  the 
temple,  with  pipes  and  conduits  unknown  to  all 
except  those  to  whom  the  service  was  entrusted, 
by  which  the  water  was  brought  to  various  parts 
of  the  temple  and  again  conducted  off.'  The 
Moslems  also  have  constantly  affirmed  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fountain  or  cistern.  But  a  reserve  has 
always  been  kept  up  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is 
supplied.  This  reserve  seems  to  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  successive  occupants  of  Jerusalem 
as  a  point  of  civic  honour ;  and  this  fact  alone 
intimates  that  there  was  danger  to  the  town  in  its 
becoming  known,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
supply  came  from  without  the  city  by  secret 
channels,  which  it  was  of  importance  not  to  dig- 
close.  Yet  we  are  plainly  told  in  the  Bible  that 
Hezekiah  'stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon, 
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and  brought  it  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city 
of  David'  (1  Kings  i.  33,38):  from  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30,  it  seems  that  all  the  neighbouring  foun- 
tains were  thus  '  stopped'  or  covered,  and  the 
brook  which  they  had  formed  diverted  by  subter- 
raneous channels  into  the  town,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  besiegers  from  finding  the 
'  much  water'  which  previously  existed  outside  the 
walls  (comp.  also  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17).  Perhaps, 
likewise,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  1-12)  alludes 
to  this  secret  fountain  under  the  temple  when  he 
speaks  of  waters  issuing  from  the  threshold  of  thv 
temple  towards  the  east,  and  flowing  down  to- 
wards the  desert  as  an  abundant  and  beautiful 
stream.  This  figure  may  be  drawn  from  the 
waters  of  tlie  inner  source  under  the  temple,  being 
at  the  time  of  overflow  discharged  by  the  outlets 
at  Siloam,  into  the  Kidron,  which  takes  the  east- 
ward course  thus  described. 

There  are  certainly  wells,  or  rather  shafts,  in 
and  near  the  temple  area,  which  are  alleged  to 
derive  their  waters  through  a  passage  of  masonry 
four  or  five  feet  high,  from  a  chamber  or  reservoir 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  under  the  grand  mosque,  in 
which  the  water  is  said  to  rise  from  the  rock  into 
a  basin  at  the  bottom.  The  existence  of  this  re- 
servoir and  source  of  water  is  affirmed  by  all 
Moslems,  and  coincides  with  the  preceding  inti- 
mations, but  it  must  be  left  for  future  explorers 
to  clear  up  all  the  obscurities  in  which  the  matter 
is  involved. 

The  ordinary  means  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to 
secure  a  supply  of  water  have  been  described 
under  the  article  Cistern  ;  and  the  reader 
may  be  referred  for  interesting  details  to  Rau- 
mer's  PalHstina,  pp.  329-333;  Robinson's  Re- 
searches, i.  479-516;  and  Olin's  Travels,  ii. 
168-181. 

MoDEKN  Jerusalem. — In  proceeding  to  fur- 
nish a  description  of  the  present  Jerusalem,  we 
shall,  for  the  most  part,  place  ourselves  under  the 
guid&nce  of  Dr.  Olin,  whose  account  is  not  only 
the  most  recent,  but  is  by  far  tlie  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  which  has  of  late  years  been  pro- 
duced. 

The  general  view  of  the  city  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  mentioned  more  or  less  by  all  tra- 
vellere  as  that  from  which  they  derive  their 
most  distinct  and  abiding  impression  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  about 
half  a  mile  east  from  the  city,  which  it  completely 
overlooks,  every  considerable  edifice  and  almost 
every  house  being  visible.  The  city  seen  from 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  regular  inclined  plain, 
sloping  gently  and  uniformly  from  west  to  east, 
or  towards  the  observer,  and  indented  by  a  slight 
depression  or  shallow  vale,  running  nearly  through 
the  centre,  in  the  same  direction.  I'he  south-east 
comer  of  the  quadrangle — for  that  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  figure  formed  by  the  rocks — that 
which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is  occupied  by 
the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful grounds.  This  is  Mount  Moriah,  the  site 
of  Solomon's  temple,  and  the  ground  embraced  in 
the  sacred  enclosure,  which  conforms  to  that  of 
the  ancient  temple,  occupies  about  an  eighth  of  the 
whole  modern  city.  It  is  covered  with  green 
iward  and  planted  sparingly  with  olive,  cypress, 
and  other  trees,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  lovely 
feature  of  the  town,  whether  we  have  reference  to 
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the  splendid  structures  or  the  beautiful  laws 
spread  out  around  them. 

The  south-west  quarter,  embracing  that  part  ol 
Mount  Zion  which  is  within  the  modern  town,  ia 
to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  the  Armenian  con- 
vent, an  enormous  edifice,  which  is  the  only  con- 
spicuous object  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
north-west  is  largely  occupied  by  the  Latin  con- 
vent, another  very  extensive  establishment.  About 
midway  between  these  two  convents  is  the  castle 
or  citadel,  close  to  the  Bethlehem  gate,  already 
mentioned.  The  north-east  quarter  of  Jerusalem 
is  but  partially  built  up,  and  it  has  more  the  aspect 
of  a  rambling  agricultural  village  than  that  of  a 
crowded  city.  The  vacant  spots  here  are  green 
with  gardens  and  olive-trees.  There  is  another 
large  vacant  tract  along  the  southern  wall,  and 
west  of  the  Haram,  also  covered  with  verdiue. 
Near  tlie  centre  of  the  city  also  appear  two  or 
three  green  spots,  which  are  small  gardens.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire  is  the  only  conspi- 
cuous edifice  in  this  vicinity,  and  its  domes  are 
striking  objects.  There  are  no  buildings  which, 
either  from  their  size  or  beauty,  are  likely  to  en- 
gage the  attention.  Eight  or  ten  minarets  mark 
the  position  of  so  many  mosques  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  town,  but  they  are  only  noticed  because  of 
their  elevation  above  the  surrounding  edifices. 
Upon  the  same  principle  the  eye  rests  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  a  great  number  of  low  domes,  which 
form  the  roofs  of  the  principal  dwellings,  and 
relieve  the  heavy  uniformity  of  the  flat  plastered 
roofs  which  cover  the  greater  mass  of  more  humble 
habitations.  Many  ruinous  piles  and  a  thousand 
disgusting  objects  are  concealed  or  disguised  by 
the  distance.  Many  inequalities  of  surface,  which 
exist  to  so  great  an  extent  that  there  is  not  a  level 
street  of  any  length  in  Jerusalem,  are  also  un- 
perceived. 

From  the  same  commanding  point  of  view  a 
few  olive  and  fig-trees  are  seen  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  of  Jehosliaphat,  and  scattered  over 
the  side  of  Olivet  from  its  base  to  the  summit. 
They  are  sprinkled  yet  more  sparingly  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  city  on  Mounts  Zion  and 
Ophel.  North  of  Jerusalem  the  olive  plantations 
appear  more  numerous  as  well  as  thriving,  and 
thus  offer  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  sun-burnt  fields 
and  bare  rocks  which  predominate  in  this  land- 
scape. The  region  west  of  the  city  appears  to  be 
destitute  of  trees.  Fields  of  stunted  wheat,  yellow 
with  the  drought  rather  than  white  for  the  harvest, 
are  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  town. 

Jerusalem,  as  seen  from  Mount  Olivet,  is  a 
plain  inclining  gently  and  equably  to  the  East. 
Once  enter  its  gates,  however,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
full  of  inequalities.  The  passenger  is  always  as- 
cending or  descending.  There  are  no  level  streets, 
and  little  skill  or  labour  has  been  employed  to  re- 
move or  diminish  the  inequalities  which  nature  or 
time  has  produced.  Houses  are  built  upon  moun- 
tains of  rubbish,  which  are  probably  twenty,  thirty, 
or  fifty  feet  above  the  natural  level,  and  the  streets 
are  constructed  with  the  same  disregard  to  conve- 
nience, with  this  difference,  that  some  slight  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  off  surplus 
water.  The  latter  are,  without  exception,  nar- 
row, seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  breadth. 
The  houses  often  meet,  and  in  some  instances  a 
building  occupies  both  sides  of  the  street,  which 
runs  undex  a  succession  of  arches  barely  bigb 
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eoough  to  permit  an  equestrian  to  pass  under 
them.  A  canopy  of  old  mats  or  of  plank  is  sus- 
pended over  the  principal  streets  when  not  arched. 
This  custom  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  which  is  very  intense  in  summer, 
and  it  gives  a  gloomy  aspect  to  all  the  most 
thronged  and  lively  parts  of  the  city.  These 
covered  ways  aure  often  pervaded  by  currents  of 
air  when  a  perfect  calm  prevails  in  other  places. 
The  principal  streets  of  Jenisalem  run  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Very  few  if  any  of 
them  bear  names  among  the  native  population. 
They  are  badly  paved,  being  merely  laid  irre- 
gularly with  raised  stones,  with  a  deep  square 
channel,  for  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  middle ;  but 
the  steepness  of  the  ground  contributes  to  keep 
them  cleaner  than  in  most  Oriental  cities. 

The  Ijouses  of  Jerusalem  are  substantially  built 
of  the  limestone  of  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Palestine  is  composed :  not  usually  hewn,  but 
broken  into  regular  forms,  and  making  a  solid 
wall  of  very  respectable  appearance.  For  the 
most  part  there  are  no  windows  next  to  the  street, 
and  the  few  which  exist  for  the  purjioses  of  light 
or  ventilation  are  completely  masked  by  case- 
ments and  lattice-work.  The  apartments  re- 
ceive their  light  from  the  open  courts  within.  The 
ground  plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high  enclo- 
sure, commonly  forming  the  walls  of  the  house 
only,  but  sometimes  embracing  a  small  garden 
and  some  vacant  ground.  The  rain-water 
which  falls  upon  the  pavement  is  carefully  con- 
ducted, by  means  of  gutters,  into  cisterns,  where 
it  is  preserved  for  domestic  uses.  The  people  of 
Jerusalem  rely  chiefly  upon  these  reservoirs  for 
their  supply  of  this  indispensable  article.  Every 
house  has  its  cistern,  and  tlie  larger  habitations 
are  provided  with  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
which  occupy  the  ground-story  or  cells  formed 
for  the  purpose  below  it.  Stone  is  employed  in 
building  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  applied,  and  Jerusalem  is  hardly  more 
exposed  to  accidents  by  fire  than  a  quarry  or  sub- 
terranean cavern.  The  floors,  stairs,  &c.  are  of 
stone,  and  the  ceiling  is  usually  formed  by  a  coat 
of  plaster  laid  upon  the  stones,  which  at  the  same 
time  form  the  roof  and  the  vaulted  top  of  the 
room.  Doors,  sashes,  and  a  few  other  appurte- 
nances, are  all  that  can  usually  be  afforded  of  a 
material  so  expensive  as  wood.  The  little  timber 
whicli  is  used  is  mostly  brought  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  A  rough, 
crooked  stick  of  the  fig-tree,  or  some  gnarled, 
twisted  planks  made  of  the  olive — the  growth  of 
Palestine — are  occasionally  seen.  In  other  respects 
the  description  in  the  article  House  will  afford 
a  sufficient  notion  of  those  in  Jerusalem.  A  large 
number  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  are  in  a  dilapi- 
dated and  ruinous  state.  Nobody  seems  to  make 
repairs  so  long  as  his  dwelling  does  not  absolutely 
refuse  him  shelter  and  safety.  If  one  room  tum- 
bles about  his  ears  he  removes  into  another,  and 
permits  rubbish  and  vermin  to  accumulate  as  they 
will  in  the  deserted  halls.  Tottering  staircases 
are  propped  to  prevent  their  fall ;  and  when  the 
ediJice  becomes  untenable,  the  occupant  seeks 
another  a  little  less  ruinous,  leaving  the  wreck  to 
a  smaller  or  more  wretched  femily,  or,  more 
probably,  to  a  goatherd  and  his  flock.  Habi- 
tations which  have  a  very  respectable  appearance 
u  aecD  from  the  stiee^  are  often  found,  upon 
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entering  them,  to  be  little  better  than  heaps  »f 
ruins. 

Nothing  of  this  would  be  suspected  firom 
the  general  appearance  of  the  city  as  seen  from 
the  various  commanding  points  without  the 
walls,  nor  from  anything  that  meets  the  eye 
in  tlie  streets.  Few  towns  in  the  East  offer  a 
more  imposing  spectacle  to  the  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching stranger.  He  is  struck  with  the  height 
and  massiveness  of  the  walls,  which  are  kept  in 
perfect  repair,  and  naturally  produce  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  wealth  and  comfort  which  they  are 
designed  to  protect.  Upon  entering  the  gates,  he 
is  apt,  after  all  that  has  been  published  about  the 
solitude  tliat  reigns  in  the  streets,  to  be  surprised 
at  meeting  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  chief 
thoroughfares,  almost  without  exception  decently 
clad.  A  longer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Jerusalem,  however,  does  not  fail  to  correct 
this  too  favourable  impression,  and  demonstrate 
the  existence  and  general  prevalence  of  the  poverty 
and  even  wretchedness  which  must  result  in  every 
country  from  oppression,  from  the  absence  of  trade, 
and  the  utter  stagnation  of  all  branches  of  indus- 
try. Considerable  activity  is  displayed  in  the 
bazaars,  which  are  supplied  scantily,  like  those  of 
other  Eastern  towns,  with  provisions,  tobacco, 
coarse  cottons,  and  other  ailicles  of  prime  neces- 
sity. A  considerable  business  is  still  done  in  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  sacred  trinkets,  which  are  pur- 
chased to  a  vast  amount  by  the  pilgrims  who 
annually  throng  the  holy  city.  The  support 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  considerable  popu- 
lation of  Jerusalem  depend  upon  this  transient 
patronage — a  circumstance  to  which  a  great  part 
of  the  prevailing  poverty  and  degradation  is  justly 
ascribed.  The  worthless  articles  employed  in  this 
pitiful  trade  are,  almost  without  exception,  brought 
from  other  places,  especially  Hebron  and  Beth- 
lehem— the  former  celebrated  for  its  baubles  of 
glass,  the  latter  chiefly  for  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and 
other  toys  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  olive-wood, 
black  stones  from  the  Dead  Sea,  &c.  These  are 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  ignorant  pilgrims,  sprin- 
kled with  holy  water  by  the  priests,  or  consecrated 
by  some  other  religious  mummery,  and  carried 
off"  in  triumph  and  worn  as  ornaments  to  charm 
away  disease  and  misfortune,  and  probably  to  be 
buried  with  the  deluded  enthusiast  in  his  coffin, 
as  a  sure  passport  to  eternal  blessedness.  With 
the  departure  of  the  swarms  of  pilgrims,  however, 
even  this  poor  semblance  of  active  industry  and 
prosperity  deserts  the  city.  Witli  the  exception 
of  some  establishments  for  soap-making,  a  tannery, 
and  a  very  few  weavers  of  coarse  cottons,  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  manufacturers  properly 
belonging  to  the  place.  Agriculture  is  almost 
equally  wretched,  and  can  only  give  employment 
to  a  few  himdred  people.  The  masses  really  seem 
to  be  without  any  regular  employment.  A  con- 
siderable number,  especially  of  the  Jews,  profess- 
edly live  on  charity.  Many  Christian  pilgrims 
annually  find  their  way  hither  on  similar  resources, 
and  the  approaches  to  the  holy  places  are  thronged 
with  beggars,  who  in  piteous  tones  denaand  alms  in 
the  name  of  Clirist  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
general  condition  of  the  population  is  that  of  abject 
poverty.  A  few  Turkish  officials,  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  military ;  some  remains  of  tlie  old  Mo« 
hammedan  aristocracy — once  powerful  and  ricb, 
but  now  much  impoverished  and  nearly  extinct;  to* 
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gether  with  a  few  tradesmen  in  easy  circumstances, 
form  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the  prevailing 
indigence.  There  is  not  a  single  broker  among 
the  whole  population,  and  not  the  smallest  sum 
can  be  obtained  on  the  best  bills  of  exchange  short 
of  Jaffa  or  Beirout. 

Inhabitants. — The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
diflferent  travellers,  some  making  it  as  high  as 
30,000,  others  as  low  as  12,000.  An  average  of 
these  estimates  would  make  it  somewhere  between 
12,000  and  15,000;  but  the  Egyptian  system  of 
taxation  and  of  military  conscription  in  Syria 
has  lately  furnished  more  accurate  data  than  had 
previously  been  obtainable,  and  on  these  Dr.  Ro- 
binson estimates  the  population  at  not  more  than 
11,500,  distributed  thus— 

Mohammedans     .  .  .       4,500 

Jews  ....       3,000 

Christians  .  .  .       3,500 


11,000 
If  to  this  be  added  something  for  possible  omis- 
sions, and  the  inmates  of  the  convents,  the  stand- 
ing population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  cannot 
well  exceed  11,500.  The  Moslems,  it  will  be 
seen,  exceed  in  number  the  Jews  or  Christians 
respectively,  but  are  much  fewer  than  these  two 
bodies  united.  To  all  these  classes  Jerusalem  is 
holy  ;  and  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  which 
peoples  of  such  diflferent  origin,  races,  language, 
and  religions  agree  to  regard  with  nearly  equal 
veneration. 

The  language  most  generally  spoken  among 
them  is  tlie  Arabic.  Schools  are  rare,  and  con- 
sequently facility  in  reading  is  not  often  met 
with.  The  general  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
has  already  been  indicated. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  the  town  holds  the 
rank  of  Pasha,  but  is  responsible  to  the  Pasha  of 
Beirout.  The  government  is  somewhat  milder 
than  before  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  dominion; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  in- 
habitants at  least  have  ample  cause  to  regret  the 
change  of  masters,  and  the  American  mission- 
aries lament  that  change  without  reserve  (^Am. 
Sib.  Repos.  for  1843).  Yet  the  Moslems  reve- 
rence the  same  spots  which  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians account  holy,  the  holy  sepulchre  only 
excepted  ;  and  this  exception  arises  from  their 
disbelief  that  Christ  was  crucified,  or  buried,  or 
rose  again.  Formerly  there  were  in  Palestine 
monks  of  the  Benedictine,  and  Augustine  orders, 
and  of  those  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Anthony ;  but 
since  1304  there  have  been  none  but  Franciscans, 
who  have  charge  of  the  Latin  convent  and  the 
holy  places.  They  resided  on  Mount  Zion  till 
A.D.  1561,  when  the  T'vrks  allowed  them  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Salvador,  Wiich  they  now  occupy. 
They  had  formerly  a  handsome  revenue  out  of  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  these  sources  have 
fallen  off  since  the  French  revolution,  and  the  esta- 
blishment is  said  to  be  poor  and  deeply  in  debt. 
The  expenses  arise  from  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  convent  of  entertaining  pilgrims ;  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  twenty  convents  belonging  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Terra  Santa  is  estimated 
at  40,000  Spanish  dollars  a  year.  Formerly  it 
was  much  higher,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
exactions  of  the  Turkish  government  Burck- 
budt  lays  that  the  brotherhood  paid  annually 
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12,000^.  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.  But  the 
Egyptian  government  relieved  them  from  these 
heavy  charges,  and  imposed  instead  a  regular  tax 
on  the  property  possessed.  For  the  buildings  and 
lands  in  and  around  Jerusalem  the  annual  tax  was 
fixed  at  7000  piastres,  or  350  Spanish  dollars.  It 
is  probable  that  the  restored  Turkish  government 
has  not  yet,  in  this  respect,  recurred  to  its  old 
oppressions.  The  convent  contains  fifty  monks, 
half  Italians  and  half  Spaniards.  In  it  resides 
the  Intendant  or  the  Principal  of  all  the  convents, 
with  the  rank  of  abbot,  and  the  title  of  Guardian 
of  Mount  Zion  and  Custos  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  has  charge  of  all 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catliolics  in  the 
Holy  Land.  There  is  also  a  president  or  vicar, 
who  takes  the  place  of  the  guardian  in  case  of 
absence  or  death  :  he  was  formerly  a  Frenchman, 
but  is  now  either  an  Italian  or  Spaniard.  The 
procurator,  who  manages  their  temporal  aflfairs,  is 
always  a  Spaniard.  A  council,  called  Discre- 
torium,  composed  of  these  oflScials  and  three 
other  monks,  has  the  general  management  of  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  Much  of  the 
attention  of  the  order  is  occupied,  and  much  of 
its  expense  incurred,  in  entertaining  pilgrims  and 
in  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  native  Roman 
Catholics  live  around  the  convent,  on  which  they 
are  wholly  dependant.  They  are  native  Arabs, 
and  are  said  to  be  descended  from  converts  in 
the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

There  is  a  Greek  patiiarch  of  Jemsalem,  but 
he  usually  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  is  re 
presented  in  the  holy  city  by  one  or  more  vicars 
who  are  bishops  residing  in  the  great  convent 
near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  pre- 
sent tlie  vicars  are  the  bishops  of  Lydda,  Naza 
reth,  and  Kerek  (Petra),  assisted  by  the  other 
bishops  resident  in  the  convent.  In  addition  to 
thirteen  monasteries  in  Jerusalem,  they  possess 
the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Jerusalem, 
that  of  St.  Helena  between  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
lehem, and  that  of  St.  John,  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  All  the  monks  of  the  con- 
vents  are  foreigners.  The  Christians  of  the  Greet 
rite  who  are  not  monks  are  all  native  Arabs 
with  their  native  priests,  who  are  allowed  to  per 
form  the  church  services  in  their  mother  tongue — 
the  Arabic. 

The  Armenians  in  Jerusalem  have  a  patriarch, 
with  three  convents  and  lOO  monks.  They  hav» 
also  convents  at  Bethlehem,  Ramleh,  and  Jaffa- 
Few  of  the  Armenians  are  natives  :  they  arf 
mostly  merchants,  and  among  the  wealthiest 
inhabitants  of  the  place ;  and  their  convent  in 
Jerusalem  is  deemed  the  richest  in  the  Levant. 
Their  church  of  St.  James  upon  Mount  Zion  i» 
very  showy  in  its  decorations,  but  void  of  taste. 
The  Coptic  Christians  at  Jerusalem  are  only 
some  monks  residing  in  the  convent  of  Es-Sultan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  There 
is  also  a  convent  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  one  be- 
longing to  the  Jacobite  Syrians. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  at  3000  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Nicolayson,  the  resident 
missionary  to  the  Jews ;  yet  in  the  following  year 
(1839)  the  Scottish  deputation  set  them  down  at 
six  or  seven  thousand  on  the  same  authority.  On 
referring  this  diflBculty  to  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Her- 
Bchell  ^ately  returned  from  Jerusal«n),  he  coo* 
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firms  the  lower  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews, 
but  is  inclined  to  reckon  the  entire  population  at 
15,000.  They  inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  the 
town  between  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah. 
This  is  tlie  worst  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  holy  city, 
and  that  in  which  the  plague  never  fails  to  make 
its  first  appearance.  Few  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews 
are  natives ;  and  most  of  them  come  from  foreign 
parts  to  die  in  the  city  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres. 
The  greater  proportion  of  them  are  from  different 
parts  of  the  Levant,  and  appear  to  be  mostly  of 
Spanish  and  Polish  origin.  Few  are  from  Ger- 
many, or  understand  the  German  language. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  wretchedly  poor,  and 
depend  in  a  great  degree  for  their  subsistence 
upon  the  contributions  of  their  brethren  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  These  contributions  have  of 
late  years  been  smaller  than  usual ;  and  when 
they  arrive  are  the  occasion  of  much  heartburning 
and  strife.  The  Scottish  Deputation  (Narrative, 
p.  148)  say,  '  They  are  always  quarrelling,  and 
frequently  apply  to  the  consul  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes. The  expectation  of  support  from  the 
annual  European  contributions  leads  many  of 
them  to  live  in  idleness.  Hence  there  are  in 
Jerusalem  500  acknowledged  paupers,  and  500 
more  who  receive  charity  in  a  quiet  way.  Many 
are  so  poor  that,  if  not  relieved,  they  would  not 
stand  out  the  winter  season.  A  few  are  shop- 
keepers, and  a  few  more  hawkers,  and  a  very  few 
are  operatives.  None  of  tliem  are  agriculturists — 
not  a  single  Jew  cultivates  the  soil  of  his  fathers.' 
Reisner,  Jerusalem  Vetusfissima  Descripta, 
Francof.  1563  ;  Olshausen,  Ztir  Topographic  d. 
alien  Jertisalem,  Kiel,  1833 ;  Adrichomius,  Jeru- 
salem sicut  Christi  tempore  floruit,  Colon.  1593; 
Chrysanthi  (Beat.  Patr.  Hierosolymorum)  His- 
toria  et  Descriptio  TerrcB  Sanctee,  JJrbisque 
SanctcB  Hierusalem,  Venet.  1728  (this  work  is  in 
Greek) ;  D'Anville,  Dissert,  sur  VEtendue  de 
VAncienne  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747  :  the  articles 
on  Jerusalem  in  Ersch  and  Griiber's  Encyclo- 
pddie ;  in  Raumer's  Paldsti?ia  ;  in  Winer's  Real- 
ioorterbuch  ;  in  Eugene  Roger's  La  Terre  Saincte, 
oti  Descript.  Topographique  tres-particuliere  des 
Saiiictes  Lietix,  et  de  la  Terre  de  Promission, 
Paris,  1646 ;  and  in  Dr.  Robinson's  Bibl,  Re- 
searches in  Palestine ;  with  the  additions  since 
published  in  the  Biblical  Repository  and  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra :  also,  the  notices  of  Jerusalem  in  vari- 
ous books  of  travels,  particularly  those  of  Coto- 
vicus,  Zuallart,  Radzivil,  Morison,  Nau,  Sandys, 
Doubdan,  D'Arvieux,  Maundrell,  Pococke,  Nie- 
buhr,  Clarke,  Turner,  Buckingham,  Richardson, 
Richter,  Jolliffe,  Jowett,  Prokesch,  Scholz,  Monro, 
Hardy,  Stephens,  Paxton,  Schubert,  Olin,  Stent, 
Formby,  and  the  Scottish  Deputation.  Less  im- 
portant notices  may  be  found  in  other  books  of 
travels ;  and  the  Journals  of  Missionaries,  printed 
in  the  Missionary  Register,  American  3Iissionary 
Herald,  and  Jewish  Expositor,  have  occasionally 
contained  interesting  notices  of  the  Holy  City. 

^  JESHUA,  or  Joshua,  son  of  Jozedech,  and 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  when  they  returned,  under 
Zerubbabel,  from  the  Babylonian  exile  (b.c. 
536).  He  was,  doubtless,  born  during  the  exile. 
His  presence  and  exhortations  greatly  promoted 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  temple.  The  altar 
of  the  latter  being  first  erected,  enabled  him  to 
•anctify  their  labour  by  the  religious  ceremonies 
and  offerings  which  the  law  required.    Jeshua 
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joined  with  Zerubbabel  in  opposing  tlie  machi- 
nations of  the  Samaritans  (Ezra  iv.  3)  ;  and  he 
was  not  found  wanting  in  zeal  when  the  works, 
after  having  been  interrupted,  were  resumed  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezra  v.  2 ; 
Hagg.  i.  12).  Several  of  the  prophet  Haggai's 
utterances  are  addressed  to  Jeshua  (Hagg.  i.  1 ; 
ii.  2),  and  his  name  occurs  in  two  of  the  sym- 
bolical prophecies  of  Zechariah  (iii.  1-10 ;  vi. 
11-15).  In  the  first  of  these  passages  Jeshua,  as  ■ 
pontiff,  represents  the  Jewish  people  covered  at 
first  with  the  garb  of  slaves,  and  afterwards  with 
the  new  and  glorious  vestures  of  deliverance.  In 
the  second  he  wears  for  a  moment  crowns  of 
silver  and  gold,  as  symbols  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
regal  crowns  of  Israel,  which  were  to  be  united 
on  the  head  of  the  Messiah. 

JESHURUN  i\r\^);  Sept.  i,yairn(jLiyos -, 
Vulg.  dilectus  in  Deut.,  rectissimus  in  Isaiah), 
a  name  poetically  applied  to  Israel  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  15;  xxxiii.  5,  26;  Isa.  xliv.  2.  It  has 
been  very  variously  understood,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  to  be  a  poetical  diminutive  expres- 
sive of  affection.  The  root  is  "W^  =  "Xi^H,  to 
be  straight,  right,  iipright,  righteous.  In  this 
character,  as  entirely  upught  (for  the  termination 
is  intensitive),  Jehovah  recognises  his  peo])le  in 
consideration  of  their  covenant  relation  to  him, 
whereby,  while  they  observed  the  terms  of  that 
covenant,  they  stood  legally  righteous  before 
him  and  clean  in  his  sight.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  ancient  kings  are  said  to  have  done 
IJJ'^n,  '  that  which  was  right '  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah. 

JESSE  C^],  firm;  Sept.  'Uaaak),  a  de- 
scendant of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth. 
He  was  the  father  of  eight  sons :  from  the  youngest 
of  whom,  David,  is  reflected  all  the  distinction 
which  belongs  to  the  name.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  of  some  note  and  substance  at 
Bethlehem,  his  property  being  chiefly  in  sheep. 
It  would  seem  from  1  Sam.  xvi.  10,  that  he 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  high  destinies  which 
awaited  his  son ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
lived  to  see  them  realized.  The  last  historical 
mention  of  Jesse  is  in  relation  to  the  asylum  which 
David  procnred  for  him  with  the  king  of  Moab 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 

JESUS  CHRIST  Clijo-oCr  y^piaThs,  'It/o-oDs  6 
Xpi(rT<Jy),  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  This 
double  designation  is  not,  like  Simon  Peter,  John 
Mark,  Joses  Barnabas,  composed  of  a  name  and 
a  surname,  but,  like  John  the  Baptist,  Simon 
Magus,  Bar-Jesus  Elymas,  of  a  proper  name,  and 
an  official  title.  Jesus  was  our  Lord's  proper 
name,  just  as  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  the 
proper  names  of  three  of  his  disciples.  The  name 
seems  not  to  have  been  an  uncommon  one  among 
the  Jews.  The  apocryphal  book  Ecclesiasticus  is 
attributed  to  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  ;  and,  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  read  of  Jesus,  the  father  of 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  (Acts  xiii.  6),  and  of '  Jesus, 
which  is  called  Justus  of  the  circumcision '  (Col. 
iv.  11),  one  of  Paul's  '  fellow-workere  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  had  been  a  comfort  to 
him.'  To  distinguish  our  Lord  from  others  bear« 
ing  the  name,  he  was  termed  Jesus  of  Naaareth 
(John  xviii.  "7,  &c.),  'ItjcoCs  b  'Na^aipaToSf  and 
Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  (John  vi.  42,  &c.). 
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Some  of  the  fathers,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  have  given  a  Greek  etymology 
to  the  name.  They  derive  it  from  the  noun 
taffis,  healing.  Thus  Eusebius,  'l-n<rovs  wvoyA^ero 
woo'  '6(rov  rSjs  twv  h.vBptimlvaiv  xf/vx^if  laffeds  re 
icci  Oioairelas  X'V^''  '''V  ira-poSoy  els  fifuis  iwoifiTO 
(Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  iv.) ;  and  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
«alem,"l7j(roGs  KaXeircu  (pepwvvnws,  e/t  t^j  (Twrtjpuii- 
hios  latreus  ex*"'  '''V  trpoairyopiav  (Catech. 
lUum.  X.).* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  is  the  Greek 
form  of  a  Hebrew  name,  which  had  been  borne 
by  two  illustrious  individuals  in  former  periods 
of  the  Jewish  history, — the  successor  of  Moses  and 
introducer  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land  (Exotl. 
xxiv.  13),  and  the  high-priest  who,  along  with 
Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iii.  1),  took  so  active  a  part  in 
the  re-establishment  of  the  civil  and  religious 
polity  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  Its  original  and  full  form  is 
Jehoshua  (Num.  xiii.  1(5).  By  contraction  it 
became  Joshua,  or  Jeshua ;  and  when  transferred 
into  Greek,  by  taking  the  termination  charac- 
teristic of  tliat  language,  it  assumed  the  form  Jesus. 
It  is  thus  the  names  of  the  illustrious  individuals 
referred  to  are  uniformly  written  in  the  Sept. ; 
and  the  first  of  them  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  by  this  name  (Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb. 
iv.  8). 

The  conferring  of  this  name  on  om:  Lord  was 
not  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  there  being  '  none  of  his  kindred,' 
so  far  as  we  can  trace  from  the  two  genealogies, 
'  called  by  that  name'  (Luke  i.  61).  It  was  the 
consequence  of  a  twofold  miraculous  interposition. 
The  angel  who  announced  to  his  virgin  mother 
that  she  was  to  be  '  the  most  honoured  of  women,' 
in  giving  birth  to  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  men,  intimated  also  to  her  the  name  by  which 
the  holy  child  was  to  be  called  :  *  Thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus  '  (Luke  i.  31).  And  it  was 
probably  the  same  heavenly  messenger  who  ap- 
peared to  Joseph,  and,  to  remove  his  suspicions 
and  quiet  his  fears,  said  to  him,  *  That  which  is 
conceived  in  thy  wife  Mary  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus'  (Matt.  i.  20,  21).  Tlie  pious 
pair  were  'not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.' 
'  When  eight  days  were  accomplished  for  the  cir- 
cumcising of  the  child,  his  name  was  called  Jesus, 
which  was  so  named  of  the  angel  before  he  was 
conceived  in  the  womb '  (Luke  ii.  21). 

The  name  Jesus,  like  most  of  Jewish  proper 
names,  was  significant;  and,  as  might  well  be 
expected,  when  we  consider  who  imposed  it,  its 
meaning  is  at  once  important  and  appropriate. 
The  precise  import  of  the  word  has  been  a  subject 
of  doubt  and  debate  among  interpreters.  As  to 
its  general  meaning  there  is  all  but  an  unanimous 
concurrence.  It  was  intended  to  denote  that  he 
who  bore  it  was  to  be  a  Deliverer  or  Saviour. 
This,  whatever  more,  is  indicated  in  the  original 
word  ;  and  the  reason  given  by  the  angel  for  the 
imposition  of  this  name  on  the  Virgin's  son  was 

*  Some  of  the  Patristic  etymologies  are  really 
very  odd.  Ilcifrxo  is  traced  to  irA(rx<^  ;  AeutrTjs  is 
derived  from  ihe  Latin  levis  ;  and  Aiaj3o\os  from 
iio  and  jSwAot,  because  he  who  bears  that  name 
■wallows  man  at  two  bites,  first  the  soul,  and  then 
the  body. 
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'  because  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  rim 
(Matt.  i.  21).  But  while  some  interpreters  hoW 
that  it  is  just  a  part  of  the  verb  signifying  to  save, 
in  the  form  Hiphil,  slightly  modified,  and  that  i< 
signifies  '  he  shall  save,'  others  hold  that  it  is  a 
compound  word  formed  by  the  addition  of  twt 
letters  of  the  incommunicable  name  of  the  divinity, 
ninS  to  that  verb,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  t« 
'  The  Salvation  of  the  Lord,'  or  '  The  Lord  tht 
Saviour.'  It  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
The  foUowbg  circumstances  seem  to  give  proba 
bility  to  the  latter  opinion  It  does  not  appear 
likely  that  Moses  would  have  changed  the  name 
of  his  destined  successor  from  Oshea,  which  signi- 
fies 'saviour,'  into  Jehoshua  (Num.  xiii.  16),  if  the 
latter  signified  merely  he  shall  save  ;  whereas,  if 
the  word  be  a  compound  term,  embodying  in  it  the 
name  Jehovah,  we  see  an  adequate  reason  for  the 
change.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew  (Matt.  i.  22,  23),  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  (though  they  admit  o 
anotlier  exegesis)  seems  to  imply  that  the  predic- 
tion of  Isaiah,  that  the  Virgin's  son  should  be 
called  Immanuel,  was  fulfilled  in  the  imposition 
of  the  name  Jesus  on  the  Son  of  Mary.  This 
would  be  the  case  only  on  the  supposition  that 
Immanuel  and  Jesus  are  equivalent  terms,  a  sup- 
position which  cannot  be  sustained  unless  Jesiis 
can  be  fairly  rendered  'Jehovah  will  save,'  or 
'  Jehovah  the  Saviour.'  In  that  case,  Jesus  and 
Immanuel — God  with  us,  i.e.  on  our  side— express 
the  same  ideas. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  merely 
bearing  such  a  name  as  either  Immanuel  or  Jesus, 
even  by  divine  appointment,  is  not  of  itself  evi- 
dence of  the  divinity  of  him  who  bears  it.  The 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  names,  both 
to  persons  and  places,  which  were  intended  not  to 
describe  their  distinctive  properties,  but  to  express 
some  important  general  truth.  Jacob  called  an 
altar  built  by  him  El-Elohe-Israel  (G«n.  xxxiii. 
20),  '  God  the  God  of  Israel,'  i.  e.  God  is  the  God 
of  Israel.  Moses  called  an  altar  he  built  Jehovah 
Nissi  (Exod.  xvii.  15),  *  Jehovah  my  banner,'  i.  e. 
Jehovah  is  my  banner.  The  name  Jehoshua, 
as  borne  by  him  who  brought  the  people  of  the 
Lord  into  the  heritage  of  the  Gentiles,  means  no 
more  than  that  by  him  Jehovah  would  deliver  his 
people.  In  many  of  the  proper  names  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  name  El,  or  Jehovah,  forms  a  part. 
Yet  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  he  who  bears 
such  a  name,  by  express  divine  appointment,  is 
shown  '  by  many  infallible  proofs  '  to  be  indeed 
an  incarnation  of  divinity,  we  cannot  but  perceive 
a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  divine  appointment, 
and  find  in  it,  if  not  a  new  argument,  a  corro- 
boration of  the  host  of  arguments  which  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  He  who  '  according  to 
the  flesh '  was  the  Son  of  David,  '  according  to 
the  Spirit  of  Holiness '  was  '  the  Son  of  God,' 
♦  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever '  (Rom.  i.  3,  4 ; 
ix.  5). 

The  above  are  the  only  probable  etymologies  of 
the  word.  Others,  however,  have  been  suggested, 
and  supported  with  considerable  learning  and  in- 
genuity. The  Valentinians,  according  to  Irenaeus 
(lib.  ii.  c.  41),  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  the  name 
'i^,  and  explained  it  as  meaning- '  Him  who  pos- 
sesses heaven  and  earth,'  making  each  letter, 
according  to  the  cabbalistic  art  called  notarikon, 
expressive  of  a  word  or  clause ;  thus,  *  for  Hin*, 
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t^  for  B^ttty,  and  1  for  pKI,  '  Jehovah  of  heaven 
■od  earth.' 

The  learned  but  fanciful  Osiander  insists  that 
Jesus  is  not  the  Greek  form  of  Joshua,  but  the 
ineffable  name,  the  Shem-hamphorash,  rendered 
utterable  by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  tj'.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  arguments  by  which 
ae  supports  this  wild  hypothesis  may  consult  his 
Harmonia  Evanffelica,  lib.  i.  c,  6,  Basil,  1561. 
And  a  satisfactory  reply  may  be  found  in  Chem- 
nitius'  dissertation,  De  nomine  Jesu,  in  Thes.  Theol, 
Philol.  torn.  ii.  p.  62,  Anist.  1702;  and  in  Ca- 
ninii  Disqtiis.  in  he.  aliq.  N.  T.  c.  i. ;  apud 
Crit.  Sac.  torn.  ix. 

Castalio  maintains  an  equally  whimsical  notion 
as  to  Ihe  etymology  of  the  word,  deriving  it  from 
nin^  and  K'''X,  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  Jehova- 
homo,  God-man. 

The  '  name  of  Jesus'  (Phil.  ii.  10)  is  not  the 
name  Jesus,  but  '  the  name  above  every  name,' 
ovofia  rh  uirep  irau  opofia,  ver.  9. ;  i.  e.  the  supreme 
dignity  and  authority  with  which  the  Father  has 
invested  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his  disin- 
terested exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  divine  glory 
and  human  happiness ;  and  the  bowing  iv  r<f 
bvSfiari  'ItjcoC  is  obviously  not  an  external  mark 
of  homage  when  the  name  Jesus  is  pronounced, 
but  the  inward  sense  of  awe  and  submission  to 
him  who  is  raised  to  a  station  so  exalted. 

Christ  ;  Gr.  XpiffrSs  ;  Heb.  n^t^O.  This  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  proper  name,  but  an 
oflBcial  title.  Jesus  Christ,  or  rather,  as  it  gene- 
rally ought  to  be  rendered,  Jesus  the  Christ,  is  a 
mode  of  expression  of  the  same  kind  as  John  the 
Baptist,  or  Baptiser.  In  consequence  of  not  ad- 
verting to  this,  the  force  and  even  the  meaning  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  are  misapprehended. 
When  it  is  stated  that  Paul  asserted,  '  This  Jesus 
whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  Christ '  (Acts  xvii.  3), 
Sri  ovTos  €(rT<v  6  XpicrT^s'Iij(ro{!s,&c.,  that  he  'testi- 
fied to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ '  (Acts  xviii. 
5),  the  meaning  is,  that  he  proclaimed  and  proved 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  rhv  Xptcrrhv  'IricroOy,  or 
Messiah — the  rightful  owner  of  a  title  descriptive 
of  a  high  official  station  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  ancient  prediction.  When  Jesus  himself 
says  that  '  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent '  (John 
xvii.  3),  he  represents  the  knowledge  of  himself 
as  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  as  at  once  necessary 
and  sufl5cient  to  make  men  truly  and  permanently 
happy.  When  he  says,  '  What  think  ye  of  Christ  V 
Vfpl  Tov  XptffTov  :  '  whose  son  is  he  ?'  (Matt.  xxii. 
42),  he  does  not  mean,  What  think  ye  of  me, 
or  of  my  descent?  but,  What  think  ye  of  the 
Christ — I  he  Messiah — and  especially  of  his  pa- 
ternity. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word, 
though  originally  an  appellative,  and  intended  to 
bring  before  the  mind  a  particular  official  cha- 
racter possessed  by  him  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
came  at  last,  like  many  other  terms  of  the  same 
kind,  to  be  often  used  very  much  as  a  proper 
name,  to  distinguish  oiu:  Lord  from  other  persons 
bearing  the  name  Jesus.  This  is  a  sense,  however, 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  principle  that  Christ 
is  an  appellative,  let  us  inquire  into  its  origin 
and  signification  as  applied  to  our  Lord.  Christ 
is  the  English  form  of  a  Greek  word,  XpurrSs, 
corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  word 
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Messiah,  and  the  English  word  Anointed.  The 
Christ  is  just  equivalent  to  the  Anointed  One. 
The  important  question,  however,  remains  behind, 
What  is  meant  when  the  Saviour  is  represented 
as  the  Anointed  One  ?  To  reply  to  this  question 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
into  detail. 

Unction,  from  a  very  early  age,  seems  to  have 
been  the  emblem  of  consecration,  or  setting  apart 
to  a  particular,  and  especially  to  a  religious,  pur- 
pose. Thus  Jacob  is  said  to  have  anointed  the 
pillar  of  stone,  which  he  erected  and  set  apart  as 
a  monument  of  his  supernatural  dream  at  Beth-el 
(Gen.  xxvlii.  18;  xxxi.  13;  xxxv.  14).  Under 
the  Old  Testament  economy  high-priests  and 
kings  were  regularly  set  apart  to  their  offices,  both 
of  which  were,  strictly  speaking,  sacred  ones,  by 
the  ceremony  of  anointing,  and  'the  prophets  were 
occasionally  designated  by  the  same  rite.  This 
rite  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  public 
intimation  of  a  d  ivine  appointment  to  office.  Thus 
Saul  is  termed  'the  Lord's  anointed'  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  6) ;  David,  '  the  anointed  of  the  God  of 
Israel'  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1);  and  Zedekiah,  'the 
anointed  of  the  Lord '  (Lam.  iv.  20).  The  high- 
priest  is  called  '  the  anointed  priest '  (Lev.  iv.  3). 
From  the  origin  and  design  of  the  rite,  it  is  ne** 
wonderful  that  the  term  should  have,  in  a  secon- 
dary and  analogical  sense,  been  applied  to  persons 
set  apart  by  God  for  important  purposes,  though 
not  actually  anointed.  Thus  Cyrus,  the  King  of 
Persia,  is  termed  '  the  Lord's  anointed '  (Isa.  xlv. 
1);  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  when  sojourning  in 
Canaan,  are  termed  '  God's  anouited  ones '  (Ps. 
cv.  15)  ;  and  the  Israelltlsh  people  receive  the  same 
appellation  from  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (Hab.  iii. 
13).  It  is  probably  with  reference  to  this  use  of 
the  expression  that  Moses  is  said  by  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  have  '  counted  the 
reproach  of  Christ '  (Heb.  xi.  26),  rod  XptffToO 
(^\aov),  the  same  class  who  in  the  parallel  clause 
are  termed  the  '  people  of  God,' '  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  of  Egypt.' 

In  the  prophetic  Scriptures  we  find  this  appel- 
lation given  to  an  illustrious  personage,  who, 
under  various  designations,  is  so  often  spoken  of 
as  destined  to  appear  in  a  distant  age  as  a  great 
deliverer.  The  royal  prophet  David  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  spoke  of  the  great  deliverer 
under  this  appellation.  He  represents  the  heathen 
(the  Gentile  nations)  raging,  and  the  people  (the 
Jewish  people)  Imagining  a  vain  thing,  '  against 
Jehovah,  and  against  his  anointed'  (Ps.  ii.  2). 
He  says,  '  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his 
anointed''  (Ps.  xx.  6).  'Thou  hast  loved  righte- 
ousness and  hated  iniquity '  says  he,  addressing 
himself  to  'Him  who  was  to  come,'  'therefore 
God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows '  (Ps.  xlv.  7) 
In  all  the  passages  in  which  the  great  deliverer  is 
spoken  of  as  '  the  anointed  one,'  by  David,  he  is 
plainly  viewed  as  sustaining  the  character  of  a 
king. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  also  uses  the  appellation, 
'  the  anointed  one,'  with  reference  to  the  promised 
deliverer,  but,  when  he  does  so,  he  speaks  of  him  as 
a  prophet  or  great  teacher.  He  introduces  him  as 
saying,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me, 
because  the  Lord  God  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
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the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
who  are  bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God, 
to  comfort  all  tliat  mourn,'  &c.  (Isa.  Ixi.  1,  &c.). 

Daniel  is  the  only  other  of  the  prophets  who 
uses  the  appellation  '  the  anointed  one '  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  deliverer,  and  he  plainly  repre- 
sents him  as  not  only  a  prince,  but  also  a  high- 
priest,  an  expiator  of  guilt.  '  Seventy  weeks  are 
determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  to  punish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity, and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  and  to 
anoiitt  the  most  holy.  Know  therefore  and  under- 
stand that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command- 
ment to  restore  Jerusalem  imto  Messiah  the  Prince 
shall  be  seven  weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks ; 
the  city  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  troublous  times ;  and  after  threescore  and  two 
woeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  oft",  but  not  for  him- 
self (Dan.  ix.  24-26). 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  close 
of  the  prophetic  canon  till  the  birth  of  Jesus,  no 
appellation  of  the  expected  deliverer  seems  to  have 
been  so  common  as  the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One, 
and  this  is  still  the  name  which  the  unbelieving 
Jews  ordinarily  employ  when  speaking  of  him 
whom  they  still  look  for  to  avenge  their  wrongs 
and  restore  them  to  more  than  their  former  honours. 

Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  is,  then,  a  term 
equivalent  to  consecrated,  sacred,  set  apart ;  and 
as  the  record  of  divine  revelation  is  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  The  Bible,  or  book,  so  is  the 
Great  Deliverer  called  The  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  termed  The 
Man,  The  Son  of  Man. 

The  import  of  this  designation  as  given  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  may  now  readily  be  apprehended. — 
(1.)  When  he  is  termed  the  Christ  it  is  plainly 
indicated  that  He  is  the  great  deliverer  promised 
under  that  appellation,  and  many  others  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  that  all  that  is 
said  of  this  deliverer  under  this  or  any  other  ap- 
pellation is  true  of  Him.  No  attentive  reader  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  help  noticing  that  in  every 
part  of  the  prophecies  there  is  ever  and  anon  pre- 
sented to  our  view  an  illustrious  personage  destined 
■n  appear  at  some  future  distant  period,  and,  how- 
ever varied  may  be  the  figurative  representations 
given  of  him,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  identity  of  the  individual.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  Messiah  is  the  same  person 
as  '  the  seed  of  the  woman '  who  was  to  '  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent '  (Gen.  iii.  15) ;  '  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were 
to  be  blessed  '  (Gen.  xxli.  18)  ;  the  great '  prophet 
to  be  raised  up  like  imto  Moses,'  whom  all  were  to 
be  required  to  hear  and  obey  (Deut.  xviii.  15); 
the  '  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek ;'  '  the 
rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  which  should  stand 
for  an  ensign  of  the  people  to  which  the  Gentiles 
should  seek'  (Isa.  xi.  1,  10);  the  virgin's  son 
whose  name  was  to  be  Immaimel  (Isa.  vii.  14) ; 
'  the  branch  of  Jehovah  '  (Isa.  iv.  2) ;  '  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant '  (Mai.  iii.  1)  ;  '  the  Lord  of  the 
Temple,'  &c.  &c.  (ib.).  When  we  say,  then,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  we  in  effect  say,  '  This  is  He 
of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did 
write '  (John  i.  45) ;  and  all  that  they  say  of  Him 
ia  true  of  JesuB. 
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Now  what  is  the  sum  of  the  prophetic  testimony 
respecting  him  ?  It  is  this — that  he  should  belong 
to  the  very  liighest  order  of  being,  the  incommuni« 
cable  name  Jehovah  being  represented  as  rights 
fully  belonging  to  him ;  that '  his  goings  forth  hava 
been  from  old,  from  everlasting '  (Mic.  v.  2) ; 
that  his  appropriate  appellations  should  be '  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God  '  (Isa.  ix.  6)  ; 
that  he  should  assume  human  nature,  and  become 
'  a  child  born '  of  the  Israelitish  nation  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  of  the  family  cf  David 
(Isa.  xi.  1) ;  that  the  object  of  his  appearance 
should  be  the  salvation  of  mankind,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  (Isa.  xlix.  6) ;  that  he  should  be 
'  despised  and  rejected '  of  his  countrymen  ;  that 
he  should  be  '  cut  oftj  but  not  for  himself;'  that 
he  should  be  '  wounded  for  men's  transgressions, 
bruised  for  their  iniquities,  and  undergo  the  chas- 
tisement of  their  peace ;'  that  '  by  his  stripes  men 
should  be  healed  ;'  that  '  the  Lord  should  lay  on 
him  the  iniquity '  of  men ;  that '  exaction  should 
be  made  and  he  should  answer  it ;'  that  he  should 
'  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;'  that  after 
these  sufferings  he  should  be '  exalted  and  extolled 
and  made  very  high ;'  that  he  should  '  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied,  and  by  his 
knowledge  justify  many '  (Isa.  liii.  ^assm);  that 
Jehovah  should  say  to  him,  '  Sit  at  my  right  hand 
vmtil  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool '  (Ps.  ex. 
1)  ;  that  he  should  be  brought  near  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  and  that  to  him  should  be  given  '  domi- 
nion, and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
and  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him — an 
everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away, 
— a  kingdom  that  shall  not  be  destroyed  '  (Dan. 
vii.  13,  14).  All  this  is  implied  in  saying  Jesus 
is  the  Christ.  In  the  plainer  language  of  the  New 
Testament  '  Jesus  is  the  Christ '  is  equivalent  to 
Jesus  is  '  God  manifest  in  flesh  '  (1  Tim.  iii.  16), 
— the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his 
obedience,  and  sufferings,  and  death  in  the  room 
of  the  guilty,  has  obtained  salvation  for  them, 
and  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  for  himself, 
that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  all  coming  to  the 
Father  through  him. 

(2.)  While  the  statement '  Jesus  is  the  Christ '  is 
thus  materially  equivalent  to  the  statement  '  all 
that  is  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,'  it  brings 
more  directly  before  our  mind  those  truths  respect- 
ing him  which  the  appellation  'the  Anointed 
One '  naturally  suggests.  He  is  a  prophet,  a 
priest,  and  a  king.  He  is  the  great  revealer  of 
ilivine  truth  ;  the  only  expiator  of  human  guilt, 
and  reconciler  of  man  to  God  ;  the  supreme  and 
sole  legitimate  ruler  over  the  understandings, 
consciences,  and  affections  of  men.  In  his  per- 
son, and  work,  and  word,  by  his  spirit  and  provi- 
dence, he  unfolds  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
divine  character  and  will,  and  so  conveys  it  into 
the  mind  as  to  make  it  the  effectual  means  of 
conforming  man's  will  to  God's  will,  man's  cha- 
racter to  God's  character.  He  has  by  his  spotless, 
all-perfect  obedience,  amid  the  severest  sufferings, 
'obedience  imto  death  even  the  death  of  the  cross,' 
so  illustrated  the  excellence  of  tlie  divine  law  and 
the  wickedness  and  danger  of  violating  it,  as  to 
make  it  a  righteous  thing  in  '  the  just  God '  to 
'justify  the  ungodly,'  thus  propitiating  th« 
offiended  majesty  of  heaven  ;  while  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  love  in  appointing  and  accepting 
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(his  atonement,  when  apprehended  by  the  mind 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becomea 
the  effectual  means  of  reconciling  man  to  God 
and  to  his  law,  '  transforming  him  by  the  renew- 
ing of  his  mind.'  And  now,  possessed  of  'all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,'  '  all  pov/er  over  all 
flesh,'  '  He  is  Lord  of  All.'  All  external  events 
and  all  spiritual  influences  are  equally  under  his 
control,  and  as  a  king  he  exerts  his  authority  in 
carrying  into  full  effect  the  great  purposes  which 
his  revelations  as  a  prophet,  and  his  great  atoning 
sacrifice  as  a  high-priest,  were  intended  to  accom- 
plish. 

(3.)  But  the  full  import  of  the  appellation  the 
Christ  is  not  yet  brought  out.  It  indicates  that 
He  to  whom  it  belongs  is  the  anointed  prophet, 
priest,  and  king — not  that  he  was  anointed  by 
material  oil,  but  that  he  was  divinely  appointed, 
qualified,  commissioned,  and  accredited  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  men.  These  are  the  ideas  which  the 
term  anointed  seems  specially  intended  to  con- 
vey. Jesus  was  divinely  appointed  to  the  offices 
he  filled.  He  did  not  ultroneously  assume  them, 
'  he  was  called  of  God  as  was  Aaion  '  (Heb.  v.  4), 
'  Behold  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  de- 
lighteth.'  He  was  divinely  qualified :  '  God  gave 
to  him  the  Spirit  not  by  measure.'  '  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  they  made  him  of  quick  under- 
standing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  he  does 
not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nor  reprove 
after  the  hearing  of  his  ears,  but  he  smites  the 
earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
breath  of  his  lips  he  slays  the  wicked  ;  and  right- 
eousness is  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness 
the  girdle  of  his  reins '(Isa.  xi.  2-4).  He  was 
divinely  commissioned :  'The  Father  sent  him.' 
Jehovah  said  to  him,  '  Thow  art  my  servant,  in 
thee  will  I  be  glorified.  It  is  a  light  thing  that 
thou  shouldst  be  my  servant,  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;  I 
will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
thou  mayst  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  '  (Isa.  xlix.  6).  '  Behold,'  says  Jehovah, 
'  1  have  given  Him  for  a  witness  to  the  people — a 
leader  and  commander  to  the  people.'  He  is 
divinely  accredited :  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth,'  says  the 
Apostle  Peter,  was  'a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you ' 
(Acts  ii.  22).  'The  Father  who  hath  sent  me,' 
says  Jesus  himself,  '  hath  borne  witness  of  me ' 
(John  V.  37).  This  he  did  again  and  again  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  as  well  as  by  the  miracles 
which  he  performed  by  that  divine  power  which 
was  equally  his  and  his  Father's.  Such  is  the 
import  of  the  appellation  Christ. 

If  these  observations  are  clearly  apprehended 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes 
been  proposed — when  did  Jesus  become  Christ  ? 
when  was  he  anointed  of  God?  We  have  seen 
that  the  expression  is  a  figurative  or  analogical  one, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  its  references 
are  various.  The  appointment  of  the  Saviour, 
like  all  the  other  divine  purposes,  was,  of  course, 
from  eternity.  '  He  was  set  up  from  everlasting ' 
(Prov,  viii.  23) ;  he  '  was  fore-ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.'  (1  Pet.  i.  20).    His  qua- 
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liflcations,  such  of  them  as  were  conferred,  were 
bestowed  in,  or  during  his  incarnation,  when  '  God 
anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power '  (Acts  x.  38).  His  commission  may  be 
considered  as  given  him  when  called  to  enter  on 
the  functions  of  his  office.  He  himself,  after 
quoting,  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  the  passage  from  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  which  his  unction  to  the 
prophetical  office  is  predicted,  declared  '  This  day 
is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'  And  in 
his  resurrection  and  ascension,  God,  as  the  reward 
of  his  loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity, 
'  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his 
fellows'  (Ps.  xlv.  7),  i.  e.  confeixed  on  him  a 
regal  power,  fruitful  in  blessings  to  himself  and 
others,  far  superior  to  that  which  any  king  had 
ever  possessed,  making  him,  as  the  Apostle  Peter 
expresses  it,  '  both  Lord  and  Christ '  (Acts  ii.  36). 
As  to  his  being  accredited,  every  miraculous  event 
performed  in  reference  to  him  or  by  him  may  be 
viewed  as  included  in  this  species  of  anointing — 
especially  the  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  him 
in  his  baptism. 

These  statements,  with  regard  to  the  import 
of  the  appellation  '  the  Christ,'  show  us  how  we 
are  to  understand  the  statement  of  the  Apostle 
John,  'Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  is  born  of  God '  (1  John  v.  1),  i.  e.  is  'a 
child  of  God,'  'born  again,' '  a  new  creature ;'  and 
the  similar  declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  '  No 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,'  i.  e.  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah,  '  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost ' 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3).  It  is  plain  that  the  proposition, 
'  Jesus  is  the  Christ,'  when  understood  in  the  lati- 
tude of  meaning  which  we  have  shown  belongs  to 
it,  contains  a  complete  summary  of  the  truth 
respecting  the  divine  method  of  salvation.  To 
believe  that  principle  rightly  understood  is  to  be- 
lieve the  Gospel — the  saving  truth,  by  the  faith  of 
which  a  man  is,  and  by  the  faith  of  which  only  a 
man  can  be,  brought  into  the  relation  or  formed 
to  the  character  of  a  child  of  God ;  and  though  a 
man  may,  without  divine  influence,  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  that '  Jesus  is  the  Lord,'  '  Messiah 
the  Prince,'  and  even  firmly  to  believe  that  these 
words  embody  a  truth,  yet  no  man  can  be  brought 
really  to  believe  and  cordially  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  contained  in  these  words,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  unfold  it,  without  a  peculiar  divine 
influence.  That  Jesus  is  o  iAddv,  6  X/jjcttJs,  is  the 
testimony  of  God,  the  faith  of  which  constitutes  a 
Christian,  t^  eV,  the  one  thing  to  which  the  Spirit, 
the  water  and  the  blood,  unite  in  bearing  witness 
(1  John  V.  6,  8,  9).— J.  B. 

JESUS,  sumamed  Justus.     [Justus.] 

JETHRO.     [HoBAB.]    , 

JEW  0"l'in.*  Jehudi;  Sept. 'louSaTos),  a  name 
formed  from  that  of  the  patriarch  Judah,  and 
applied  in  its  first  use  to  one  belonging  to  the 
tribe  or  country  of  Judah,  or  rather  perhaps  to  a 
subject  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
'  xvi.  6  ;  XXV.  5).  During  the  Captivity  the  term 
seems  to  have  been  extended  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  country,  without  dis- 
tinction (Esth.  iii.  6,  9 ;  Dan.  iii.  8,  12) ;  and 
this  loose  application  of  the  name  was  preserved 
after  the  restoration  to  Palestine,  when  it  came  \o 
denote  not  only  every  descendant  of  Abraham,  in 
the  largest  possible  sense,  but  even  proselytes  who 
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had  no  blood -relation  to  the  Hebrews  (Acts  ii.  5  ; 
comp.  lOj.  See  the  articles  Hebrew  Lan- 
ouaqe;  Israel;  Judau. 

JEZEBEL  (?3J*{<,  not-inhabited,  comp.  Isa- 
bella; Sept.  'U(dfie\),  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  Icing 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  consort  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel   (b.c.  918).       This    unsuitable    alliance 
proved  most  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel ; 
for  Jezel)el  induced  her  weak  husband  not  only  to 
connive   at  her  introducing  the  worship  of  her 
native  idols,  but  eventually  to  become  liimself  a 
worshipper  of  them,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  establish  them  in  the  room  of  the  God  of 
Israel,     This  was  a  great  enormity.     The  worship 
of  the  golden  calves  which  previously  existed  was, 
however  mistakenly,  intended  in  honour  of  Jehovah ; 
but  this  was  an  open  alienation  from  him,  and  a 
turning  aside  to  foreign  and  strange  gods,  which, 
indeed,  were  no  gods .  Most  of  the  particulars  of  this 
bad  but  apparently  highly-gifted  woman's  conduct 
have  been  related  in  the  notices  of  Ahab  and 
Elijah.     From  the  course  of  her  proceedings  it 
would  appear  that  she  grew  to  hate  the  Jewish 
system  of  law  and  religion,  on  account  of  wliat 
must  have  seemed  to  her  its  intolerance  and  its 
anti-social  tendencies.    She  hence  sought  to  put  it 
down  by  all  the  means  she  could  command  ;  and 
the  imbecility  of  her  husband  seems  to  have  made 
all   the   powers   of  the  state   subservient  to  her 
designs.     The   manner   in  which   she   acquired 
and  used   her   power   over   Ahab   is    strikingly 
shown  in  the  matter  of  Naboth,  which,  perhaps, 
more  than  all  the  other  aifairs  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  brings  out  her  true  character,  and  dis- 
plays the  nature  of  her  influence.  When  she  found 
him  puling,  like  a  spoiled  child,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  Nabotn  to  gratify  him  by  selling 
him  his  patrimonial  vineyard  for  a  '  garden  of 
herbs,'  she  teaches  him  to  look  to  her,  to  rely 
upon  her  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  impression,  more  perhaps 
than  from  savageness  of  temper,  she  scrupled  not 
at  murder  under  the  abused  forms  of  law  and 
religion.     She  had    the   reward   of  her  imscru- 
pulous  decisiveness  of  character  in  the  triumph 
of  her  policy  in  Israel,  where,  at  last,  there  were  but 
7000  people  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
nor  kissed  their  hand  to  his  image.      Nor  was 
her  success  confined  to  Israel,  for  through  Atha- 
liab — a  daughter  after  her  own  heart — who  was 
married  to  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  same  policy  prevailed  for  a  time  in  Judah, 
after  Jezebel  herself  had  perished  and  the  house 
of  Ahab  had  met  its  doom.     It  seems  that  after 
tlie  death  of  her  husband,  Jezebel  maintained  con- 
siderable ascendancy  over  her  son  Joram ;  and 
her  measures  and  misconduct  formed  the  principal 
charge  which  Jehu  cast  in  the  teeth  of  that  un- 
happy monarch,  before  he  sent  forth  the  arrow 
which  slew  him.     The  last  effort  of  Jezebel  was 
to  intimidate  Jehu  as  he  passed  the  palace,  by 
warning   him  of  the  eventual  rewards  of  even 
successful  treason.    It  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  woman,  that  even  in  this  terrible  moment, 
when  she  knew  that  her  son  was  slain,  and  must 
have  felt  that  her  power  had  departed,  she  dis- 
played herself  not  with  rent  veil  and  dishevelled 
hair,  '  but  tired  her  head  and  painted  her  eyes  ' 
before  she  looked  out  at  the  window.  The  eunuchs, 
at  a  word  from  Jehu,  having  cast  her  down,  she 
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met  her  death  beneath  the  wall  [Jshu]  ;  and 
when  afterwards  the  new  monarch  bethought  him 
that,  as  *^a  king's  daughter,'  her  corpse  should  not 
be  treated  with  disrespect,  nothing  was  found  of 
her  but  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  soles  of 
her  feet.  The  dogs  had  eaten  all  the  rest.  e.g. 
884  (1  Kings  xvi.  31;  xviii.  4,  13,  19;  xxL 
5-25 ;  2  Kings  ix.  7,  22,  30-37). 

JEZREEL  (Wj>"1t» ;  Sept.  UCpdeK),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  where  the 
kings  of  Israel  had  a  palace,  and  where  the  court 
often  resided,  although  Samaria  was  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom.  It  is  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  Here 
was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  Ahab  coveted 
to  enlarge  the  palace-grounds  (1  Kings  xviii.  45, 
46 ;  xxi.),  and  here  Jehu  executed  his  dread- 
ful commission  against  the  house  of  Ahab,  when 
Jezebel,  Joram,  and  all  who  were  connected  with 
that  wretched  dynasty  perished  (2  Kings  ix.  14- 
37;  X.  1-11).  These  horrid  scenes  appear  to 
have  given  the  kings  of  Israel  a  distaste  to  tliis 
residence,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned  in  their 
history.  It  is,  however,  named  by  Hosea  (i.  4  , 
comp.  i.  11  ;  ii.  22);  and  in  Judith  (i.  8;  iv.  3; 
vii.  3)  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  Esdraelon. 
In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still 
a  large  village,  called  Esdraela  (Onomast.  s.  v. 
'  Jezrael ')  ;  and  in  the  same  age  it  again  occurs 
as  Stradela  (7^m.  Hieros.  p.  586).  Nothing 
more  is  heard  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  called  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Ge- 
rinum,  and  by  the  Arabs  Zerin ;  and  it  is  de- 
scribed £is  commanding  a  wide  prospect — on  the 
east  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  west 
to  Mount  Carmel  (Will.  Tyr.  xxii.  26).  But 
this  line  of  identification  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  lost  sight  of,  and  Jezreel  came  to  be 
identified  with  Jenin.  Indeed,  the  village  of 
Zerin  ceased  to  be  mentioned  by  travellers  till 
Turner,  Buckingham,  and  others  after  them  again 
brought  it  into  notice ;  and  it  is  still  more  lately 
that  the  identification  of  Zerin  and  Jezreel  has 
been  restored  (Raumer,  Pal'dst.  p.  155  ;  Schubert, 
iii.  16d  ;  Elliot,  ii,  379 ;  Robinson,  iii.  164). 

If  any  further  proof  of  the  fact  were  necessary, 
the  identity  of  the  names  Jezreel  and  Zerin,  or 
Jerin,  might  be  adduced.  This  does  not  at  first 
sight  appear ;  but  the  first  feeble  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  being  dropped,  and  the  last  syllable  el 
becoming  tn,  as  is  not  unusual  in  Arabic  (as 
Beitm  for  BetheZ),  the  two  words  are  seen  to  have 
been  originally  the  same. 

Zerin  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  and  very 
steep  descent  into  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of 
Jezreel,  which  runs  down  between  the  mountains 
of  Giiboa  and  Hermon.  Lying  comparatively 
high,  it  commands  a  wide  and  noble  view,  ex- 
tending down  the  broad  valley  on  the  east  to 
Beisan  (Bethshean),  and  on  the  west  quite  across 
the  great  plain  to  the  mountains  of  Carmel.  It 
is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  (^Researches,  iii. 
163)  as  a  most  magnificent  site  for  a  city,  which, 
being  itself  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  part, 
would  naturally  give  its  name  to  the  whole  region. 
In  the  valley  directly  under  Zerin,  is  a  consi- 
derable fountain,  and  another  still  larger  some- 
what further  to  the  east,  under  the  nordiern  side  of 
Gilboa,  called  Ain  Jalud.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  little  question  that  as  in  Zerin  we  have  Jezreel, 
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•0  in  the  valley  and  the  fountain  we  have  the 
'  valley  of  Jezreel,'  and  the  fountain  of  Jezreel, 
of  Scrijiture. 

Zerin  has  at  present  little  more  than  twenty 
humble  dwellings,  mostly  in  ruins,  and  with  few 
inhabitants. 

JOAB  (3NlV,  God-fathered;  Sept.  'Iwa/S),  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  the  sister  of  David, 
and  '  captain  of  the  host '  (generalissimo)  of  the 
army  during  nearly  the  whole  of  David's  reign. 

He  first  appears  associated  with  his  two  bro- 
tliers,  Abisbai  and  Asahel,  in  the  command  of 
David's  troops  against  Abner,  who  had  set  up  the 
claims  of  a  son  of  Saul  in  opposition  to  those  of 
David,  who  then  reigned  in  Hebron.  The  armies 
having  met  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  a  general  action 
was  brouglit  on,  in  which  Abner  was  worsted.  In 
his  flight  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Joab's  bro- 
ther, the  swift-footed  Asahel,  by  whom  he  was  pur- 
sued (2  Sam.  ii.  13-32).  The  consequences  of 
this  deed  have  been  explained  elsewhere  [Abner  ; 
Asahel].  Joab  smothered  for  a  time  his  resent- 
meiit  against  the  shedder  of  his  brother's  blood  ; 
but  being  wlietted  by  the  natural  rivalry  of  posi- 
tion between  him  and  Abner,  he  afterwards  made 
it  the  instrument  of  his  policy  by  treacherously, 
in  the  act  of  friendly  communication,  slaying 
Abner,  at  the  very  time  when  the  services  of  the 
latter  to  David,  to  whom  he  had  then  turned, 
had  rendered  him  a  most  dangerous  rival  to  him 
in  power  and  influence  (2  Sam.  iii.  22-27). 
That  Abner  had  at  flrst  suspected  that  Joab 
would  take  the  position  of  blood-avenger  [Blood- 
RevengeJ  is  clear,  from  the  apprehension  which 
he  expressed  (2  Sam.  ii.  22) ;  but  that  he  thought 
that  Joab  had,  under  all  the  circumstances,  aban- 
doned this  position,  is  shown  by  the  unsuspecting 
readiness  with  which  he  went  aside  with  him 
(2  Sam.  iii.  26,  27) ;  and  that  Joab  placed  his 
murderous  act  on  the  footing  of  vengeance  for  his 
brother's  blood,  is  jjlainly  stated  in  2  Sam.  iii.  30  ; 
by  which  it  also  appears  that  the  other  brother, 
Abishai,  shared  in  some  way  in  the  deed  and  its 
-esponsibilities.  At  the  same  time,  as  Abner 
was  perfectly  justified  in  slaying  Asahel  to  save 
his  own  life,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Joab  would 
ever  have  asserted  his  right  of  blood-revenge,  if 
Abner  had  not  appeared  likely  to  endanger  his 
influence  with  David.  The  king,  much  as  he 
reprobated  the  act,  knew  that  it  had  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse in  the  old  customs  of  blood-revenge,  and  he 
stood  habitually  too  much  in  awe  of  his  impetu- 
ous and  able  nephew  to  bring  him  to  punishment, 
or  even  to  displace  him  from  his  command.  '  I 
am  this  day  weak,'  he  said,  'though  anointed 
king,  and  tliese  men,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  be  too 
aard  for  me'  (2  Sam.  iii.  39). 

Desirous  probably  of  making  some  atonement 
before  David  and  the  public  for  this  atrocity,  in 
a  way  which  at  the  same  time  was  most  likely  to 
prove  eflectual— namely,  by  some  daring  exploit, 
he  was  the  first  to  mount  to  the  assault  at  the 
storming  of  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion,  which  had 
remained  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites. 
By  this  service  he  acquired  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  of  all  Israel,  of  which  David  was  by 
this  time  king  (2  Sam.  v.  6-10). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  subsequent  acts 
of  \Joab,  seeing  that  they  are  in  fact  the  public 
acts  of  the  king  he  served.     And  he  served  him 
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faithfully  ;  for  although  he  knew  his  power  aver 
David,  and  often  treated  him  with  little  cere- 
mony, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  most 
truly  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  sometimes  ren- 
dered him  good  service  even  against  his  own  will, 
as  in  the  affair  at  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-8). 
But  Joab  had  no  principles  apart  from  what  he 
deemed  his  duty  to  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
was  quite  as  ready  to  serve  his  master's  vices  as 
his  virtues,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere 
with  his  own  interests,  or  tended  to  promote  them 
by  enabling  him  to  make  himself  useful  to  the 
king.  His  ready  apprehension  of  the  king's 
meaning  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  made  himself  the  instrument  of  the 
murder,  and  of  the  hypocrisy  by  which  it  was 
covered,  are  proofs  of  this,  and  form  as  deep  a 
stain  upon  his  character  as  his  own  murders  (2 
Sam.  xi.  14-25).  As  Joab  was  on  good  terms 
with  Absalom,  and  had  taken  pains  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father, 
we  may  set  the  higher  value  upon  his  firm  adhe- 
sion to  David  when  Absalom  revolted,  and  upon 
his  stem  sense  of  duty  to  the  king — from  whom 
he  expected  no  thanks, — displayed  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  by  the  slaughter  of  his  favourite 
son,  when  all  others  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  doing  the  king  a  service  against  his  own  will 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  1-14).  In  like  manner,  when 
David  unhappily  resolved  to  number  the  people, 
Joab  discerned  the  evil  and  remonstrated  against 
it ;  and  although  he  did  not  venture  to  disobey, 
he  performed  the  duty  tardily  and  reluctantly,  to 
afford  the  king  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the 
matter,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  how  odious 
the  measure  was  to  him  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4). 
David  was  certainly  ungrateful  for  the  services 
of  Joab,  when,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  powerful 
party  which  had  supported  Absalom,  he  offered 
the  command  of  the  host  to  Amasa,  who  had 
commanded  the  army  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix. 
13).  But  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  commander, 
in  the  emergency  which  the  revolt  of  Bichri's  son 
produced,  arising  perhaps  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  troops  to  follow  their  new  leader,  gave  Joab  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  superior  resources  ; 
and  also  of  removing  his  rival  by  a  murder  very 
similar  to,  and  in  some  respects  less  excusable 
and  more  foul  than  that  of  Abner  [AmasaJ. 
Besides,  Amasa  was  his  own  cousin,  being  the 
son  of  his  motliers  sister  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-13). 

When  David  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  a  de- 
monstration was  made  in  favour  of  the  succession 
of  the  eldest  surviving  son,  Adonijah,  whose  inte- 
rests had  been  compromised  by  the  preference  of 
the  young  Solomon,  Joab  joined  the  party  of  the 
natural  heir.  It  would  be  unjust  to  regard  this 
as  a  defection  from  David.  It  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  na- 
tural heir,  which,  if  not  then  made,  could  not  be 
made  at  all.  But  an  act  which  would  have  been 
justifiable,  had  the  preference  of  Solomon  been  a 
mere  caprice  of  the  old  king,  became  criminal  as 
an  act  of  contumacy  to  the  Divine  king,  the  real 
head  of  the  government,  who  had  called  the  house 
of  David  to  the  throne,  and  had  the  sole  right  of 
determining  which  of  its  members  should  reign. 
When  the  prompt  measures  taken  under  the 
direction  of  the  king  rendered  this  demonstration 
abortive  (1  Kings  i.  7),  Joab  withdrew  into  private 
life  tiU  some  time  after  the  death  of  David,  when 
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the  fate  of  Adonijali,  and  of  Abiathar — whose  life 
was  only  spared  in  consequence  of  his  sacerdotal 
character— warned  Joab  that  he  had  little  mercy  to 
expect  from  the  new  king.  He  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  altar ;  but  when  Solomon  heard  this,  he  sent 
Benaiah  to  put  him  to  death ;  and,  as  lie  refused 
to  come  forth,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  slain 
even  at  the  altar.  Thus  died  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  warriors  and  unscrupulous  men 
that  Israel  ever  produced.  His  corpse  was  re- 
moved to  his  domain  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
and  buried  there,  b.c.  1015  (1  Kings  ii.  5,  2S-34). 

JOANNA  ('ludvua),  wife  of  .  Chuza,  the 
steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Gal  ilee. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  followed  Clirist, 
and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  him  and  his 
disciples  out  of  their  abundance.  They  had  all 
been  cured  of  grievous  diseases  by  the  Saviour,  or 
had  received  material  benefits  from  him  ;  and  tlie 
customs  of  the  country  allowed  them  to  testify 
in  this  way  their  gratitude  and  devotedness  witii- 
out  reproach.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Joanna 
was  at  this  time  a  widow  (Luke  viii.  3; 
xxiv.  10). 

1.  JOASH  (tJ*SI1%  God-given;  Sept.  'luds), 
a  contraction  of  Jehoash  (K'XIIT'),  son  of 
Ahaziah  and  eighth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to 
reign  in  b.c.  878,  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  reigned 
forty-one  years. 

Joash,  when  an  infant,  was  secretly  saved  by 
his  aunt  Jehoshebah,  who  was  married  to  the  high- 
priest  Jehoiada,  from  the  general  massacre  of  the 
family  by  Athaliah,  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
[Athaliah;  Jehoiada].  By  the  high-priest 
and  his  wife  the  child  was  privily  brought  up  in 
the  chambers  connected  with  the  temple  till  he 
liad  attained  his  eighth  year,  when  Jehoiada 
deemed  that  the  state  of  affairs  required  him  to 
produce  the  youthful  heir  of  the  throne  to  the 
people,  and  claim  for  him  the  crown  which  his 
grandmother  had  so  unrighteously  usurped. 
Finding  the  influential  persons  whom  he  consulted 
favourable  to  the  design,  everything  was  secretly, 
but  admirably,  arranged  for  producing  Joash,  and 
investing  him  with  the  regalia,  in  such  a  manner 
that  Athaliah  could  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
event  till  it  actually  occurred.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  sole  surviving  scion  of  David's  illua 
trious  house  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  kings, 
by  a  particular  pillar '  in  the  temple-court,  and 
was  crowned  and  anointed  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies. Tiie  high-wrought  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectators  then  found  vent  in  clapping  of  hands 
and  exulting  shouts  of  'Long  live  the  king!' 
The  joyful  uproar  was  heard  even  in  the  palace, 
and  brought  Athaliah  to  the  temple,  from  which, 
at  a  word  from  Jehoiada,  she  was  led  to  her 
death. 

Joash  behaved  well  during  his  non-age,  and  so 
long  after  as  he  remained  under  the  influence  of 
the  high-priest.  But  when  he  died  the  king  seems 
to  have  felt  himself  relieved  from  a  yoke  ;  and  to 
manifest  his  freedom,  began  to  take  the  contrary 
course  to  that  which  he  had  followed  while  imder 
inipilage.  Gradually  the  persons  who  had  pos- 
sessed influence  formerly,  when  the  house  of 
David  was  contaminated  by  its  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Ahab,  insinuated  themselves  into  his 
councils,  and  ere  long  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and 
the  observances  of  the  law  were  neglected,  and  the 
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land  was  defiled  with  idolatries  and  idolatrou« 
usages.  The  prophets  then  uttered  their  warnings, 
but  were  not  heard ;  and  the  infatuated  king  had 
the  atrocious  ingratitude  to  put  (o  death  Zecliariah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  his  benefactor  Jehoiada. 
For  these  deeds  Joash  was  made  an  example  of  the 
divine  judgments.  He  saw  his  realm  devastated 
by  tlie  Syrians  under  Hazael ;  his  armies  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  an  enemy  of  inferior  numbers  ; 
and  he  was  even  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  and  only 
preserved  his  capital  and  his  crown  by  giving  up 
the  treasures  of  the  temple.  Besides  this,  a  pain- 
ful malady  embittered  all  his  latter  days,  and  at 
length  he  became  so  odious  that  his  own  servants 
conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  on  his 
bed.  They  are  said  to  have  done  this  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  Zechariah,  who  at  his  death  had 
cried, 'The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it;' 
and  it  is  hence  probable  that  public  opinion 
ascribed  all  the  calamities  of  his  life  and  reign  to 
that  infamous  deed.  Joash  was  buried  in  the 
city  of  David ;  but  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  kings  was  denied  to  his  remains  (2  Kings  xi. ; 
xii. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.). 

2.  JOASH,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoaliaz  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  of  which  he  was  the  twelftli 
king.  He  began  to  reign  in  B.C.  840,  and  reigned 
sixteen  incomplete  years.  He  followed  tlie  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors  in  the  policy  of  keeping 
up  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves ;  but,  apart 
from  this,  he  bears  a  fair  character,  and  had  in- 
tervals, at  least,  of  sincere  piety  and  true  devo- 
tion to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Indeed,  custom 
and  long  habit  had  so  established  the  views  of 
political  expediency  on  which  the  schismatical 
establishments  at  Dan  and  Bethel  were  founded, 
that  at  length  the  reprehension  which  regularly 
recurs  in  the  record  of  each  king's  reign,  seems 
rather  to  apply  to  it  as  a  mark  of  the  continuance 
of  a  public  crime,  than  as  indicative  of  the  cha- 
racter or  disposition  of  the  reigning  ])rince, 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  more  detailed 
accounts  of  his  own  conduct.  These  accounts 
are  favourable  with  respect  to  Joash.  He  held 
the  prophet  Elisha  in  high  honour,  looking  up  to 
him  as  a  father.  When  he  heard  of  his  last  ill- 
ness he  repaired  to  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  pro- 
phet, and  was  favoured  with  promises  of  victories 
over  the  Syrians,  by  whom  his  dominions  were 
then  harassed.  These  promises  were  accomjjlished 
after  the  prophet's  death.  In  three  signal  and 
successive  victories  Joash  overcame  the  Syrians, 
and  retook  from  them  the  towns  which  Hazael  had 
rent  from  Israel. 

These  advantages  rendered  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  more  potent  than  that  of  Judah.  He,  how- 
ever, sought  no  quarrel  with  that  kingdom  ;  but 
when  he  received  a  defiance  from  Amaziali,  king 
of  Judah,  he  answered  with  becoming  spirit  in 
a  parable,  which  by  its  images  calls  to  mind 
that  of  Jotham  [Parables]  :  the  cool  disdain  of 
the  answer  must  have  been,  and  in  fact  was,  ex- 
ceedingly galling  to  Amaziah.  ♦  The  thistle  that 
was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in 
Lebanon,  saying,  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to 
wife ;  and  there  came  by  a  wild  beast  that  was 
in  Lebanon  and  trod  down  the  thistle.'  This  was 
admirable ;  nor  was  the  application  less  so : 
'Thou  hast,  indeed,  smitten  Edom,  and  thine 
heart  hath  lifted  thee  up  :  glory  of  this,  and  tarry 
at  home ;  for  why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to  thy 
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hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou  and 
Judah  with  thee.'  In  the  war,  or  rather  action, 
which  followed,  Joash  was  victorious.  Having 
defeated  Amaiiah  at  Beth-shemesh,  in  Judah,  he 
advanced  to  Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  wall  to 
the  extent  of  400  cubits,  and  carried  away  the 
treasures  both  of  the  temple  and  the  palace, 
together  with  hostages  for  the  future  good  be- 
haviour of  the  crest-fallen  Amaziah.  Joash  himself 
did  not  long  survive  this  victory;  he  died  in 
peace,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria  (2  Kings  xiii. 
y-25;  xiv.  1-17). 

JOB,  THE  BOOK  OF.  We  shall  consider, 
first,  the  contents  of  this  book ;  secondly,  its  ob- 
ject ;  thirdly,  its  composition ;  and,  lastly,  the 
country,  descent,  and  age  of  its  author. 

I.  Contents.  In  the  land  of  Uz,  belonging  to 
the  nortliern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  lived  an 
honest,  jjious  man,  called  Job.  For  his  sincere 
and  perfect  devotedness,  God  had  amply  blessed 
.>iim  with  worldly  property  and  children;  but  on 
•Satan  obtaining  leave  to  tempt  him,  he  suddenly 
lost  tlie  fortune  of  his  life.  Ultimately  he  is 
imitten  with  a  severe  and  painful  disease ;  but 
though  his  wife  moves  him  to  forsake  God,  he 
still  continues  true  and  stanch  to  the  Lord, 
rhi-ee  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  hear 
)f  his  calamities,  and  come  to  console  him.  His 
distressed  state  excites  their  heartfelt  compassion ; 
but  the  view  which  they  take  of  its  origin  pre- 
vents them  from  at  once  assisting  him,  and  they 
remain  silent,  though  they  are  sensible  that  by  so 
doing  they  further  wound  his  feelings.  Seven 
days  thu*  pass,  until  Job,  suspecting  the  cause  of 
their  conduct,  becomes  discomposed  and  breaks 
silence.  His  first  observations  are  based  on  the 
assertion — not,  indeed,  broadly  expressed — that 
God  acts  harshly  and  arbitrarily  in  inflicting 
calamity  on  men.  This  causes  a  discussion  between 
him  and  his  friends,  which  is  divided  into  three 
main  parts,  each  with  subdivisions,  and  embraces 
the  speeches  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  and  his 
answers  :  the  last  part,  however,  consists  of  only 
two  subdivisions,  the  third  friend,  Zophar,  having 
nothitig  to  rejoin.  By  this  silence  the  author  of 
the  book  generally  designates  the  defeat  of  Job's 
fiiends,  who  are  defending  a  common  cause. 
Taking  a  general  view  of  the  argument  which 
they  urge  against  him,  they  may  be  considered  as 
asserting  the  following  positions  : — 

1.  No  man  being  free  fiom  sin,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  we  are  liable  to  calamities,  for  which 
we  must  account  by  a  reference,  not  to  God,  but 
to  ourselves.  From  the  misery  of  the  distressed, 
others  are  enabled  to  infer  their  guilt ;  and  they 
must  take  this  view  in  order  to  vindicate  divine 
justice. 

2.  The  distress  oV  a  man  proves  not  only  that 
he  has  sinned,  but  shows  also  the  degree  and  mea- 
sure of  his  sin;  and  thus,  from  the  extent  of  cala- 
mity sustained,  may  be  inferred  the  extent  of  sins 
committed ;  and  from  this  the  measure  of  impend- 
ing misfortune. 

3.  A  distressed  man  may  recover  his  former 
happiness,  and  even  attain  to  greater  fortune  than 
he  ever  enjoyed  before,  if  he  takes  a  warning  from 
his  afflictions,  repents  of  his  sins,  reforms  his  life, 
Bnd  raises  himself  to  a  higher  degvee  of  moral  rec- 
titude. Impatience  and  irreverent  expostulation 
with  God  serve  but  to  prolong  and  increase  punish- 
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ment ;  for,  by  accusing  God  of  injustice,  a  fresh  sin 
is  added  to  former  transgressions. 

4.  Though  the  wicked  man  is  capable  of  pro- 
sperity, still  it  is  never  lasting.  The  most  awful 
retribution  soon  overtakes  him  ;  and  his  transient 
felicity  must  itself  be  considered  as  punishment, 
since  it  renders  him  heedless,  and  makes  him  feel 
misfortune  more  keenly. 

In  opposition  to  them.  Job  maintains  : — 

1.  The  most  upright  man  may  be  highly  unfor- 
tunate— more  so  than  the  inevitable  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  human  nature  would  seem  to 
imply.  There  is  a  savage  cruelty,  deserving  the 
severitiesof  the  divine  resentment,  in  inferring  the 
guilt  of  a  man  from  his  distresses.  In  distributing 
good  and  evil,  God  regards  neither  merit  nor  guilt, 
but  acts  according  to  His  sovereign  pleasure.  His 
omnipotence  is  apparent  in  every  part  of  the 
creation  ;  but  His  justice  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
government  of  tlie  world ;  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
are  evidence  against  it.  There  are  innumerable 
cases,  and  Job  considers  his  own  to  be  one  of  tliem, 
in  which  a  sufferer  has  a  right  to  justify  himself 
before  God,  and  to  repine  at  His  decrees.  Of  this 
supposed  right  Job  freely  avails  himself,  and  main- 
tains it  against  his  friends. 

2.  In  a  state  of  composure  and  calmer  reflec- 
tion. Job  retracts,  chiefly  in  his  concluding  speech, 
all  his  former  rather  extravagant  assertions,  and 
says  that,  although  God  generally  afflicts  the 
wicked  and  blesses  the  righteous,  still  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  single  cases  in  which  the  jjious 
undergo  severe  trials  ;  the  inference,  therefore,  of  a 
man's  guilt  from  his  misfortunes  is  by  no  means 
warranted.  For  the  exceptions  established  by  ex- 
perience prove  that  God  does  not  always  distribute 
prosperity  and  adversity  after  this  rule ;  but  that  he 
sometimes  acts  on  a  different  principle,  or  as  an  ab- 
solutelord,  according  to  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

3.  Humbly  to  adore  God  is  our  duty,  even 
when  we  are  subject  to  calamities  not  at  all 
deserved ;  but  we  should  abstain  from  harshly 
judging  of  those  who,  when  distressed,  send  forth 
complaints  against  God. 

Both  parties  not  only  explain  their  principles 
generally,  but  apply  them  to  the  case  which  had 
caused  the  discussion.  At  first  the  friends  of  Job 
only  hint,  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  they 
broadly  assert,  that  his  very  great  afflictions  must 
have  been  caused  by  equally  great  sins ;  and  they 
tax  him  with  crimes  of  which  they  suspect  him  to 
have  been  guilty.  They  also  admonish  him  to  con- 
fess and  repent  of  the  guilt  of  which,  by  the  divine 
punishments  inflicted  on  him,  he  stood  already 
convicted.  If  he  should  follow  this  counsel,  they 
promise  him  a  return  of  prosperity ;  but  if  he 
proved  refractory,  they  threaten  him  with  divine 
punishments  even  more  severe.  Job,  on  the  con- 
trary, represents  himself,  venial  frailties  excepted, 
as  altogether  upright  and  innocent,  thinks  himself 
unjustly  dealt  with  by  God,  and  reproaches  liis 
friends  with  heaping  on  him  unfounded  crimina- 
tions, with  a  view  of  ingratiating  themselves  with 
the  Almighty,  who,  however,  would  visit  willi 
condign  punishment  such  busy,  meddling,  offi- 
cious vindicators  of  the  divine  government. 

The  interest  of  the  narrative  is  kept  up  with 
considerable  skill,  by  progressively  rising  and 
highly  passionate  language.  At  first.  Job's  friends 
charge  him,  and  he  defends  himself,  in   tnild 
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terms ;  but  gradually  tliey  are  all  betrayed  info 
warmth  of  temper,  which  goes  on  increasing  until 
the  friends  have  nothing  more  to  object,  and  Job 
remains  in  ])us8e3sion  of  the  field.  The  discussion 
then  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  when  a  fresh  dis- 
putant, Elihu,  appeaj-g.  Trusting  in  his  just  cause, 
Job  had  proudly  opposed  God,  with  wliom  he 
expostulated,  and  whom  he  charged  with  injus- 
tice, when  the  sense  of  his  calamities  should  have 
led  him  to  acknowledge  the  sinfulness  of  human 
nature,  and  humbly  to  submit  to  the  divine  dis- 
pensations. Making  every  allowance  for  his  pain- 
ful situation,  and  putting  the  mildest  construction 
on  his  expressions,  he  is  still  substantially  wrong, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  suffered  to  remain  the 
vanquisher  in  this  high  argument.  He  had  silenced 
his  friends,  but  the  general  issue  remained  to  be 
settled.  Elihu  had  waited  till  Job  and  his  friends 
had  spoken,  because  thej  were  older  than  he ;  but 
when  he  saw  that  the  three  visitors  ceased  to  answer, 
he  offers  himself  to  reason  with  Job,  and  shows  that 
God  is  just  in  his  ways.     He  does  this, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  inflictions, — He  begins 
by  urging  that  Job  was  very  wrong  in  boasting  of 
his  integrity,  and  making  it  appear  that  rewards 
were  due  to  him  from  God.  How  righteous  soever 
he  was,  he  still  had  no  claim  to  reward  ;  on  the 
contrary,  all  men  are  sinners  in  God's  eyes  ;  and 
nobody  can  complain  that  he  suffers  unjustly, 
for  the  very  greatest  sufferings  equal  not  his 
immense  guilt.  Then  Elihu  explains  a  leading 
point  on  wliich  he  differs  from  the  friends  of  Job  : 
he  asserts  that  from  greater  sufferings  inflicted  on 
a  person  it  was  not  to  be  infened  that  he  had  sinned 
more  than  others  afflicted  witii  a  less  amount  of 
calamity.  Calamities  were,  indeed,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, punisliments  for  sins  committed,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  were  correctives  also ;  and 
therefore  they  might  be  inflicted  on  the  compara- 
tively most  righteous  in  preference  to  others.  For 
he  who  was  most  loved  by  God,  was  also  most  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  sinfulness  inherent  in  all 
men,  and,  consequently,  also  in  himself:  the  rather 
because  sin  would  in  him  less  strongly  manifest 
itself.  If  the  object  of  afflictions  was  attained, 
and  the  distressed  acknowledged  his  slnfubiess,  he 
would  humble  himself  before  God,  who  would 
bless  him  with  greater  happiness  than  he  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  But  he  who  took  not  this  view,  and 
did  not  amend  his  ways,  would  be  ruined,  and  the 
blame  would  rest  wholly  with  himself.  Conse- 
quently, if  Job  made  the  best  of  his  misfortune,  God 
would  render  him  most  happy,  but  if  he  continued 
refractory,  punishment  would  follow  his  offences. 
According  to  this  view,  the  truly  righteous  cannot 
be  always  miserable  ;  and  their  calamities,  which 
God  not  only  from  His  justice,  as  tlie  friends  of  Job 
stated,  but  also  from  His  love,  inflicts  temporarily 
on  them,  are  only  the  means  employed  to  raise  them 
to  higlier  moral  rectitude  and  worldly  happiness. 
The  end  shows  the  distinction  between  the  perverse 
sinner,  and  the  righteous  man  subject  to  sinfulness. 

2.  From  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
God. — '  How  darest  thou,'  says  Elihu,  '  instead  of 
humbling  thyself  before  God,  defy  Him,  and  offer 
to  reason  with  Him  ?  The  whole  creation  shows 
forth  His  majesty,  and  evinces  His  justice.  For  a 
man  to  stand  up  against  Him  and  to  assert  that 
he  suffers  innocently,  is  the  greatest  anthropomor- 
phism, because  it  goes  to  deny  the  Divine  majesty, 
evident  in  all  the  facts  of  the  created  world,  and 
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including  God's  justice.  His  nature  being  one  and 
indivisible,  it  cannot  on  one  side  exhibit  infinit« 
perfection,  and  on  the  other  imperfection  :  each 
example,  then,  of  God's  grandeur  in  tlie  creation 
of  the  world  is  evidence  against  the  rash  accusers 
of  God's  justice.  Thus  it  appears  that,  from  the 
outset,  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  in  thy 
calculation,  and  tliou  must  the  rather  acknow- 
ledge the  correctness  of  my  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. God  7nust  be  just — this  is  certain  from  the 
outset;  and  Juno  His  justice  is  not  impaired  by 
calamities  inflicted  on  the  righteous  and  on  thy- 
self, I  have  already  explained.' 

Job  had,  in  a  stirring  manner,  several  times,  chal- 
lenged God  to  decide  the  contest.  Elihu  suspectA 
the  approach  of  the  Lord,  when,  towards  the  end 
of  his  speech,  a  violent  tliunder-storm  arises,  and 
God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  showing 
how  foolishly  the  latter  had  acted  in  offering  to 
reason  with  Him,  when  His  works  proved  his  in- 
finite Majesty,  and,  consequently.  His  absolute 
justice.  Job  now  submits  to  God,  and  humbly 
repents  of  his  offence.  Hereupon  God  addresses 
Eliphaz,  Bildad,  andZophar,  declaring  unto  them 
His  displeasure  at  their  unmerciful  dealing  with 
their  friend,  the  consequences  of  which  could  only 
be  avoided  by  Job  offering  a  propitiatory  saciii- 
fice.  This  is  done,  and  the  Lord  grants  unto  Job 
ample  compensation  for  his  sufferings. 

II.  Design  ov  the  book.  We  here  assume 
the  integrity  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  that  it  has  been 
preserved  in  its  genuine,  imadulterated  state  ;  and 
we  may  do  so  the  rather,  because  those  who  would 
eliminate  single  portions,  must  still  allow  the 
difficulty  of  showing  in  the  remainder  a  fixed  plan 
and  leading  idea,  which  again  argues  against  them. 
Moreover,  by  determining  the  design  of  the  book 
the  best  foundation  is  laid  for  proving  its  integrity. 
All  agree  that  the  object  of  the  book  is  the  solution 
of  the  question,  how  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be  consistent 
with  God's  justice.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  direct  problem  exclusively  refers  to  the 
fiist  point,  the  second  being  only  incidentally 
discussed  on  occasion  of  the  leading  theme.  If 
this  is  overlooked,  the  author  would  appear  to 
have  solved  only  one  half  of  his  problem  :  the  case 
from  which  the  whole  discussion  proceeds,  has 
reference  merely  to  the  leading  problem.  There 
is  another  fundamental  error  which  has  led  nearly 
all  modern  interpreters  to  a  mistaken  idea  of 
the  design  of  this  book.  Pareau  (De  Immor- 
talitatis  not.  in  libra  Jobi,  De venter,  1807, 
p.  207)  is  the  only  one  who  saw  the  error  ad- 
verted to,  and  partially  combated  it  with  success. 
They  assume  that  the  problem  could  be  satis- 
factorily solved  only  when  the  doctrines  of  im- 
mortality and  retribution  had  been  first  established, 
which  had  not  been  done  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  :  a  perfect  solution  of  the  question 
was  therefore  not  to  be  expected  from  him.  Some 
assert  that  his  solution  is  erroneous,  since  retri- 
bution, to  be  ex|)€Cted  in  a  future  world,  is 
transferred  by  him  to  this  life  ;  others  say  that  he 
cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  unloose,  and  has 
been  satisfied  to  ask  for  implicit  submission  and 
devotedness,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  every 
attempt  at  a  solution  must  lead  to  dangerous 
positions :  blind  resignation,  therefore,  was  the 
short  meaning  of  the  lengthened  discussion, 

On  nearer  examination,  however,  it  appears  that 
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the  doctrine  of  retribution  after  death  is  not  of  itself 
alone  calculated  to  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. In  contemplating  the  lives  of  the  righteous, 
■who  were  perfectly  embued  with  this  doctrine,  it 
will  appear  that  they  also  struggled  with  doubts ; 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  is  to 
lie  derived  only  from  the  fundamental  doctrine 
on  which  the  faith  in  retribution  rests ;  and  that 
tliis  faitii  is  shaken  where  it  has  not  the  necessary 
basis.  The  belief  in  a  final  judgment  is  firm  and 
rational  only  when  it  rests  on  the  belief  in  God's 
continued  providential  government  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  acting  as  sovereign  Lord  in  all  the 
events  of  human  life.  If  Grod  is  holy  and  just, 
He  must  also  have  the  will  to  manifest  these 
qualities  in  our  present  life  by  His  bearing  towards 
tliose  who  represent  His  image  on  earth,  as  well 
as  towards  those  who  renounce  it.  If  He  is  om- 
nipotent, nothing  can  in  this  life  prevent  Him 
from  exhibiting  His  justice;  but  if  this  is  not 
manifested,  and  if  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
which  He  at  times  defers  His  judgments,  the 
belief  in  retribution  after  death  would  be  flimsy 
and  shallow.  Woe  to  him  who  expects  in  a  future 
world  to  be  supplied  with  everything  he  missed 
here,  and  with  redress  for  all  injuries  sustained ! 
He  deceives  himself.  His  God  was,  during  his 
life  on  earth,  inactive,  shutting  Himself  up  in 
heaven;  is  he  sure  that  his  God  will  hereafter  be 
l/etter  disposed  or  more  able  to  protect  him?  As 
His  essence  remains  the  same,  and  the  nature  of 
sin  and  virtue  is  unchanged,  how  should  He 
then  in  a  future  life  punish  the  former  and  reward 
the  latter,  if  He  does  not  do  so  in  this  life !  Tem- 
porary injustice  is  still  injustice,  and  destroys 
tlie  idea  of  a  holy  and  just  God.  A  God  who  has 
something  to  redress  is  no  God  at  all.  Lucian, 
the  satirist,  composed  a  dialogue  entitled  Zei^y 
'EXeyxS/ifyos,  with  the  view  of  subverting  the 
belief  in  Divine  Providence  ;  in  which  he  justly 
Hnds  fault  with  that  God,  who  allows  the  wicked 
to  lead  a  happy  and  pleasant  life  in  order  that,  at 
a  distant  time,  they  may  be  tortured  according  to 
their  deserts,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  exposes 
the  righteous  to  infinite  misery,  that  in  remote 
futurity  they  may  receive  the  reward  of  their  vir- 
tue. Some  men  of  sense  among  the  heathens  dis- 
played deep  penetration  on  this  subject.  Claudian, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  poem  against  the 
wicked  Rufinus,  hints  that  doubts  had  been  often 
entertained  of  Divine  Providence,  but  that  they  had 
been  now  removed  by  the  downfall  of  Rufinus : — 
'  Abstulit  hunc  tandem  Rufhii  pcEna  tumultum 
Absolvitque  deos.  Jam  non  ad  culmina  rerum 
Injustos  crevisse  queror.  Tolluntur  in  altum 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant.' 
This  worldly  retribution  leads  him  to  a  firm  belief 
in  that  after  death.  He  represents  Rufinus  de- 
scended to  the  nether  world,  doing  penance  and 
enduring  the  keenest  pains.  See  the  rich  collection 
by  Earth  (in  his  N'otes  to  Claudian,  1078,  s.s.) 
of  those  passages  in  the  works  of  heathen  writers 
in  which  doubts  of  future  retribution  are  raised 
on  the  ground  of  disbelief  in  present  requitals. 
Scripture  knows  nothing  of  a  God  whose  power 
admits  of  increase,  or  who  is  active  only  in  the  life 
to  come  :  its  God  is  always  full  of  strength  and 
vigour,  constantly  engaged  in  action.  God's  just 
retribution  in  this  world  is  extolled  throughout  the 
Old  Testament.  Tne  notion  of  return  accommo- 
dated to  actions,  is  its  substance  and  centre.     It 
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is  parti*  alarly  urged  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is 
only  wh^n  it  had  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  public 
mind,  and  tlie  belief  in  future  requital  had  ac- 
quired a  firm  and  solid  basis,  that  the  latter 
doctrine,  which  in  tiie  books  of  Moses  is  but 
dimly  hinted  at,  is  clearly  and  explicitly  pro- 
mulgated. The  New  Testament  holds  out  to  the 
righteous  promises  of  a  future  life,  as  well  as  of  the 
present ;  and  our  Saviour  himself,  in  setting  forth 
the  rewards  of  those  who,  for  His  sake,  forsook 
everything,  begins  with  this  life  (Matt.  xix.  29). 
A  nearer  examination  of  the  benedictions  contained 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.),  shows  tha; 
none  of  them  exclusively  refer  to  future  blessings  ; 
the  judgment  of  the  wicked  is  in  His  view  pro- 
ceeding without  infen-uption,  and  therefore  His 
examples  of  the  distribution  of  Divine  justice  in 
this  world,  are  mingled  with  those  of  requital  in  a 
future  order  of  things.  The  Galileans,  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  own  sacri- 
fices (Luke  xiii.  1),  were  in  Christ's  opinion  not 
accidentally  killed ;  and  he  threatens  those  who 
would  not  repent,  that  they  should  in  like  manner 
perish.  That  sickness  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
punishment  for  sin,  we  are  clearly  taught  (John  v. 
1 4 ;  Luke  v.  20,  24)  :  in  the  former  passage  it  is 
threatened  as  punishment  for  sins  committed ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  healed  in  consequence  of  punish- 
ment remitted.  Nay,  every  patient  restored  by 
Christ,  who  acted  not  as  a  superior  kind  of  Hip- 
pocrates, but  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  is  by  that  very 
act  declared  to  be  a  sinner.  The  passage  in  Johnix. 
2,  3,  which  is  often  appealed  to,  in  proof  that  our 
Lord  did  not  consider  sickness  as  a  pimishment 
for  sin,  does  not  prove  this,  but  only  opposes  the 
Jewish  position — founded  on  the  mistaken  doc- 
trine of  retribution — that  all  severe  sicknesses  and 
infirmities  were  consequences  of  crimes.  But 
what  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  regarding  the  sufferings  of  the  righte- 
ous ?     It  rests  on  two  positions. 

1.  Calamity  is  the  only  way  that  leads  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  comparatively 
righteous  are  not  without  sin,  which  can  be  eradi- 
cated only  by  aflBictions.  Via  crucis  est  via 
sahitis.  He  who  repents  will  attain  to  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  otherwise  obscure  ways  of  God. 
The  aflBictions  of  the  pious  issue  at  once  from 
God's  justice  and  love.  To  him  who  entertains 
a  proper  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  no  ca- 
lamity appears  so  great  as  not  to  be  deserved  as  a 
punishment,  or  useful  as  a  corrective. 

2.  Calamity,  as  the  veiled  grace  of  God,  is 
with  the  pious  never  alone,  but  manifest  proofs  of 
Div.ie  favour  accompany  or  follow  it.  Though 
sunk  in  misery,  they  still  are  happier  than  the 
wicked,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  object,  it  is 
terminated  by  the  Lord.  The  nature  of  acts  of 
grace  differs  according  to  the  quality  of  those 
on  whom  they  are  conferred.  The  consolations 
offered  in  the  Old  Testament  are,  agreeably  to  the 
weaker  judgment  of  its  professors,  derived  chiefly 
from  external  circumstances  ;  while  in  the  New 
Testament  they  are  mainly  spiritual,  without, 
however,  excluding  the  leading  external  helps. 
This  difference  is  not  essential,  nor  is  any  other, 
the  restitutio  in  integrum  being  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment principally  confined  to  this  life,  while  in  the 
New  Testament  the  eye  is  directed  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world. 

It   is  this  exclusively  correct  solution  of  tba 
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problem  which  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job.  All 
interpreters  allow  that  it  is  set  forth  in  Elihu's 
speeches,  and,  from  tlie  following  observations,  it 
will  appear  that  they  contain  the  opinion  of  the 
author  : — 1.  The  solution  cannot  be  looked  for  in 
Job's  speeches ;  for  God  proves  himself  gracious 
towards  him  only  after  he  has  repented  and 
humbled  himself.  The  author  of  the  book  says 
(i.  22;  ii.  10;  comp.  iii.  1)  that  Job  had  charged 
God  foolishly,  and  sinned  with  his  lips  ;  and  the 
irpuTov  »|/eD5os,  the  materia  peccans,  in  his 
speeches,  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be,  that  '  he 
was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  justified  him- 
self rather  than  God'  (xxxii.  1,  2).  To  gather  from 
Job's  speeches  a  consistent  view  of  the  subject, 
and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  mooted, 
is  impossible  also  on  account  of  the  many  contra- 
dictions in  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says 
at  one  time,  that  God's  justice  7iever  appears  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  at  another, 
that  it  generally  does  appear,  but  that  there  are 
evident  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  not  liable 
to  o'ojections.  Sound  principles  are  mixed  up 
by  him  with  wrong  ones  ;  his  views  want  sifting, 
and  the  correct  ideas  must  be  completed,  which, 
even  in  his  concluding  address,  is  not  done  by  him- 
self, nor  is  it  performed  by  his  three  friends.  Job 
continues  to  be  embarrassed  for  the  solution,  and 
he  is  only  certain  of  this,  that  the  solution  of  his 
friends  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Job  erred  chiefly 
in  not  acknowledging  the  sin  inherent  in  him ; 
notwithstanding  his  integrity  and  sincere  piety, 
wliich  prevented  him  from  apprehending  the  ob- 
ject of  the  calamity  inflicted  on  him,  led  him  to 
consider  God's  punishments  as  arbitrary,  and 
made  him  despair  of  the  return  of  better  days. 
The  greatness  of  his  sutlerings  was  in  some  mea- 
sure the  cause  of  his  misconception,  by  exciting 
bis  feelings,  and  preventing  him  from  calmly  con- 
sidering his  case.  He  was  in  the  state  of  a  man 
tempted,  and  deserving  God's  ind  ulgence.  He  had 
received  considerable  provocation  from  his  friends, 
and  often  endeavoured  to  soften  his  harsh  asser- 
tions ;  which,  particularly  in  ch.  xxvii.,  leads  him 
into  such  contradictions,  as  must  have  occurred 
in  the  life  of  the  tempted ;  he  is  loud  in  acknow- 
ledging the  wisdom  of  God  (ch.  xxviii.),  and  raises 
himself  at  times  to  cheering  hopes  (comp.  ch. 
xix.).  But  this  can  only  excuse,  not  justify  him, 
and  therefore  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
to  him,  that  he  remains  silent,  when  in  Elihu's 
speeches  the  correct  solution  of  the  question  is 
given,  and  that  he  ultimately  acknowledges  his 
fundamental  error  of  doing  justice  to  himself  only. 
2.  The  solution  of  the  question  mooted  can- 
not be  contained  in  the  speeches  of  Job's  friends. 
Their  demeanour  is  reproved  by  God,  and  repre- 
sented as  a  great  sin,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  to 
obtain  pardon  for  them  Job  was  directed  to  offer  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  Their  error  proceeded  from 
a  crude  notion  of  sin  in  its  external  appearance ; 
and,  inferring  its  existence  from  calamity,  they 
were  tlms  led  to  condemn  the  afflicted  Job  as 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes  (ch.  xxxii.).  The  moral 
use  of  sufiierings  was  unknown  to  them ;  which 
evidently  proved  that  they  themselves  were  not 
yet  purged  and  cleared  from  guilt.  If  they  had 
been  sensible  of  the  nature  of  man,  if  they  had 
understood  themselves,  they  would,  on  seeing  the 
misery  of  Job,  have  exclaimed, '  God  be  merciful 
to  us  sinners  ! '     There  is,  indeed,  an  important 
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correct  principle  in  their  speeches,  whose  centre  it 
forms,  so  mucli  so,  tliat  they  mostly  err  only  in  the 
application  of  the  general  truth.  It  consists  in  the 
])erception  of  the  invariable  connection  between 
sin  and  misery,  which  is  indelibly  engrafted  on 
the  heart  of  man,  and  to  which  many  ancient 
authors  allude.  The  saying,  male  parfa  male 
dilabuntur,  is  to  be  found  in  every  language. 
The  problem  of  the  book  is  then  solved  by  pro- 
perly uniting  the  correct  positions  of  the  speeches 
both  of  Job  and  his  friends,  by  maintaining  his 
comparative  innocence,  and  by  tracing  the  errors 
of  both  parties  to  a  common  source,  the  want  of  a 
sound  insight  into  the  nature  of  sin.  Job  con- 
siders himself  righteous,  and  not  deserving  of  such 
inflictions,  because  he  had  not  committed  any 
heinous  crime;  and  his  friends  fancy  they  must 
assume  that  he  was  highly  criminal,  in  order  to 
justify  his  misery. 

3.  The  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  is  not 
exclusively  given  in  the  addresses  of  God,  whicii 
contain  only  the  basis  of  the  solution,  not  the 
solution  itself.  In  setting  forth  his  majesty,  and 
in  showing  that  imputing  to  him  injustice  is  repug- 
nant to  a  correct  conception  of  his  nature,  these 
addresses  establish  that  there  must  be  a  solution 
which  does  not  impair  divine  justice.  This  is  not, 
indeed,  the  solution  itself,  but  everything  is  thus 
prepared  for  the  solution.  We  apprehend  that  God 
must  be  just,  but  it  remains  further  to  be  shown 
how  he  can  be  just,  and  still  the  righteous  be 
miserable. 

Unless,  then,  we  are  disposed  to  question  the 
general  result,  we  are,  by  the  arrangements  of  tlie 
book,  led  to  the  speeches  of  Elihu  as  containing 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  which  the  author, 
moreover,  has  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness 
by  making  the  commencement  and  end  of  the 
narrative  agree  perfectly  with  those  speeches.  The 
leading  principle  in  Elihu's  statement  is,  that 
calamity  in  the  shape  of  trial  was  inflicted  even 
on  the  comparatively  best  men,  but  that  God  al- 
lowed a  favourable  turn  to  take  place  as  soon  as  it 
had  attained  its  object.  Now  this  is  the  key  to 
the  events  of  Job's  life.  Though  a  pious  and 
righteous  man,  he  is  tried  by  severe  afflictions. 
He  knows  not  for  what  purpose  he  is  smitten, 
and  his  calamity  continues  ;  but  when  he  learns 
it  from  the  addresses  of  Elihu  and  God,  and 
humbles  himself,  he  is  relieved  from  the  burden 
which  oppresses  him,  and  ample  prosperity  atones 
for  the  afflictions  he  has  sustained.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  remaining  portion  of  Elihu's  speeches, 
in  which  he  points  to  God's  infinite  majesty  as 
including  his  justice,  is  continued  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  God;  that  Elihu  foretells  God's  ap- 
pearance ;  that  he  is  not  punished  by  God  as  are 
the  friends  of  Job ;  in  fine,  that  Job  by  his  very 
silence  acknowledges  the  problem  to  have  been 
solved  by  Elihu ;  and  his  silence  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  Elihu  had  urged  him  to  defend 
himself  (xxxiii.  32),  and  because  Job  had  re- 
peatedly declared  he  would  '  hold  his  peace,'  if 
it  was  shown  to  him  wherein  he  had  erred  (vi. 
24,  25  ;  xix.  4).  Tliis  view  of  the  book  of  Job 
has  among  modern  authors  been  supported  chiefly 
by  StUudlin  (^Beitrtige  zur  Religions  tind  Sitten- 
lehre,  vol.  ii.  p.  133)  and  Stickel  {Das  Buch 
Hiob,  Leipzig,  1842),  though  in  both  it  is  mixed 
up  with  much  erroneous  matter ;  and  it  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  whole  Old  Testament  girioi 
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)  le  same  answer  to  the  question  mooted  which 
t-ie  speeches  of  Elihu  offer :  in  its  concentrated 
form  it  is  presented  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  xlix.  Ixxiii. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  those 
interpreters  wlio,  with  Bernstein,  De  Wette,  and 
Umbreit,  assume  that  the  book  of  Job  was  of  a 
sceptical  nature,  and  intended  to  dispute  the  doc- 
trine of  retribution  as  laid  down  in  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  have  entirely  misunderstood 
it.  The  doctrine  of  divine  retribution  is  here  not 
disputed,  but  strengthened,  as  the  case  under  con- 
sideration required  that  it  should  be.  The  object 
of  the  book  would  also  be  too  much  narrowed,  if 
it  was  restricted  to  proving  that  the  doctrine  of 
retribution,  as  expounded  by  the  friends  of  Elihu, 
was  erroneous.  The  speeches  of  Elihu  evidently 
oppose  the  discourses  of  Job  in  stronger  terms 
than  those  of  his  friends.  The  object  of  the  book 
is  rather  to  explain  generally  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  afflictions,  and  thereby  to  contribute 
towards  the  attainment  of  their  design,  to  console 
the  mind,  and  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits.  It  is 
difficult  for  men  to  understand  that  their  suffer- 
ings, however  great,  are  still  imder  that  degree 
wliich  they  deserve.  To  consider  afflictions  as 
proofs  of  divine  favour,  we  must  first  learn  to 
bring  them  into  unison  with  divine  justice.  Upon 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  after  death  our  author 
does  not  enter ;  but  that  he  knew  it,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  several  passages  with  great  probability ; 
as,  for  instance,  ch.  xiv.  14,  '  if  a  man  die  shall  he 
live  again?  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time 
will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.'  The  tyhere 
shows  that  the  writer  had  been  before  engaged  in 
considering  the  subject  of  life  after  death;  and 
when  such  is  the  case,  a  pious  mind  will  neces- 
sarily indulge  the  hope,  or  will,  at  least,  have  an 
obscure  presentiment  of  immortality.  The  truth, 
also,  of  God's  unbounded  grace,  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  based,  will  be  found 
clearly  laid  down  in  ch.  xix..  Still  the  author 
does  not  recur  to  this  hope  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  his  problem  ;  he  would  not  ground  it  on 
something  in  itself  wanting  support  and  a  founda- 
tion, namely,  that  which  is  presented  in  tliis  book. 
The  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  if  not  sus- 
tained by  the  belief  in  retribution  during  this 
life,  is  truly  a  castle  in  the  air.  The  author 
did  not  intend  in  his  discussion  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  what  God  had  clearly  revealed,  and 
this  was  in  his  time  confined  to  the  vague 
notion  of  life  continued  after  death,  but  not  con- 
nected with  rewards  and  punishments.  Explicitly 
expressed,  then,  we  have  here  only  the  doctrine  of 
a  Sheol  (see  the  collection  of  passages,  p.  123  sqq. 
of  Pareau's  work  above  quoted),  which,  indeed,  is 
not  erroneous  in  itself,  but  which  still  keeps  the 
background  veiled. 

Having  thus  established  the  design  of  the  book 
of  Job,  it  remains  to  consider  the  view  taken  by 
Ewald.  He  justly  rejects  the  common,  super- 
ficial view  of  its  design,  which  has  recently  been 
revived  and  defended  by  Hirzel  (see  his  Com- 
mentar,  Leipzig,  1839),  and  which  represents  the 
author  as  intending  to  show  that  man  cannot  ap- 
prehend the  plans  of  God,  and  does  best  to  submit 
in  ignorance  without  repining  at  afflictions.  The 
author  would  thus  be  rendered  liable  to  the  charge 
of  having  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  loose. 
When  this  view  was  first  set  up,  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  important  religious  problems  was  very 
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unsettled,  and  the  public  mind  generally  remained 
in  suspense ;  in  accordance  with  which  state  of 
feeling  this  opinion  is  framed  relating  to  the  design 
of  the  book  of  Job.  The  alleged  theme  occurs  in 
no  passage,  not  even  incidentally.  The  writers  in 
question  chiefly  base  it  on  the  discourses  of  God  ; 
and  so,  latterly,  does  Stickel,  who,  although  ac- 
knowledging that  the  solution  of  the  problem  was 
afforded  by  Elihu,  still  thinks  that  in  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  God  the  suft'erer  was  ultimately  referred 
to  human  short-sightedness  and  directed  to  be  silent, 
the  author  of  the  book  distrusting  the  correctness 
of  his  solution,  and  intending  at  all  events  to  vin- 
dicate God's  justice.  Thus  they  entirely  misun- 
derstand tlie  main  point  in  the  discourses  of  God, 
which  set  forth  his  infinite  majesty  with  a  view, 
not  of  censuring  Job's  inquisitiveness  and  of  tax- 
ing him  with  indiscretion,  but  of  showing  that  it 
was  foolish  to  divest  God  of  justice,  which  is 
inseparable  from  his  essence.  His  searching  is 
not  itself  blamed,  but  only  the  manner  of  it. 
Nowhere  in  the  whole  book  is  simple  resignation 
crudely  enjoined,  and  nowhere  does  Job  say  that 
he  submits  to  such  an  injunction.  The  prologue 
represents  his  sufferings  as  trials,  and  the  epilogue 
declares  that  the  end  had  proved  this ;  conse- 
quently the  author  was  competent  to  give  a 
theodicee  with  reference  to  the  calamity  of  Job, 
and  if  such  is  the  case  he  cannot  have  intended 
simply  to  recommend  resignation.  The  biblical 
writers,  when  engaged  on  this  problem,  know  how 
to  justify  God  with  reference  to  the  afflictions  of 
the  righteous,  and  have  no  intention  of  evading 
the  difficulty  when  they  recommend  resignation 
(see  the  Psalms  quoted  above,  and,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  xii.). 
The  view  of  the  book  of  Job  alluded  to  would 
isolate  it,  and  take  it  out  of  its  natural  connection. 
Thus  far,  then,  we  agree  with  Ewald,  but  we  cannot 
approve  of  his  own  view  of  the  design  of  the  book  of 
Job.  According  to  his  system,  '  calamity  is  never 
a  punishment  for  sins  committed,  but  always  a 
mere  phantom,  an  imaginary  show,  above  whicii 
we  must  raise  ourselves  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  eternal  nature  of  the  human  mind,  to  which, 
by  external  prosperity,  nothing  can  be  added,  and 
from  which,  by  external  misfortune,  nothing  can  be 
taken  away.  It  was  (says  Ewald)  the  merit  of  the 
book  of  Job  to  have  prepared  these  sounder  views 
of  worldly  evil  and  of  the  immortality  of  mind, 
transmitting  them  as  fruitful  buds  to  posterity.' 
Now  from  the  outset  we  may  be  sure  that  this 
view  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  book.  Credit  has 
always  been  given  to  Scripture  for  knowing  how 
to  console  the  distressed — which  Ewald's  system 
must  fail  to  do.  Let  it  be  offered  to  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  severe  and  painful  illness,  and 
it  will  prove  abortive.  Fictitious  sufferings  may 
be  soothed  in  this  manner,  real  pains  certainly 
not.  Consciousness  of  the  eternal  nature  of  our 
mind  is  wanted  to  do  all,  but  how  is  it  possible 
when  the  mind  itself  is  depressed  ?  Turn  to  the 
Psalms :  do  we  find  in  them  shadowed  out  this 
cold  consolation — the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  whicli 
has  been  always  considered  to  be  opposed  to  that  of 
Scripture?  Read  especially  Psalms  xxxvii.. xli., 
and  Ixxiii.,  which  profess  to  treat  our  problem :  take, 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  passage  in  Heb.  xii.  6, 
and  you  will  find  afflictions  considered  at  once 
as  punishments  inflicted  by  divine  justice,  and 
as  means  which  God's  love  employs  to  lead  lu  to 
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higher  happiness.  '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  one  whom  he 
receiveth.'  If  suflering  and  happiness  are  as 
nothing,  and  have  no  reality,  wliy  promises  our  Sa- 
viour rewards  to  his  followers,  and  why  threatens 
he  the  wicked  with  punishment  (Matt.  xix.  16- 
30)  ?  Why  blesses  he  the  meek,  '  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth'  (Matt.  v.  5)?  Why  says  he, 
'  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righte- 
ousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you'  (Matt.  vi.  33)  ?  If  righteousness  already  pos- 
sesses everything  and  lacks  nothing,  why  says  St. 
Paul,  to  righteousness  are  held  out  the  promise  both 
of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come?  Being  thus  im- 
pressed against  Ewald's  view,  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  we  also  find,  on  closer  inspection,  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  book  of  Job.  To  make  it 
appear  that  it  does,  he  excludes  the  speeches  of 
Elihu — which  seems  rather  suspicious  ;  but  what 
he  objects  against  them  is  of  little  importance, 
and  has  been  proved  by  Stickel  to  be  erroneous. 
Taking,  however,  what  remains  of  the  book,  it  is 
evident  tliat  the  epilogue  is  decidedly  contrary  to 
Ewald's  view.  Why  is  it  that  Job  receives  the 
double  of  all  that  he  had  lost,  when,  judged  by 
Ewald's  principles,  he  had  lost  nothing  ?  If  in 
any  place,  it  is  in  the  epilogue  that  the  leading 
idea  of  the  author  must  appear ;  and  here  we 
have  not  speeches,  whose  drift  might  admit  of 
doubt,  but  acts,  divine  acts,  the  solution  of  the 
question  by  facts.  Equally  irreconcilable  is 
Ewald's  view  with  the  prologue.  The  opening 
scene  is  in  heaven ;  Satan  appears  before  God, 
and  obtains  leave  to  tempt  Job.  This  enables 
the  reader  from  the  outset  to  see  clearer  into  the 
case  under  consideration  than  did  Job  and  his 
friends,  who  judged  only  according  to  what 
passed  on  earth.  He  suspects  from  the  outset 
what  will  be  the  end  of  the  narrative.  If  it  is 
by  way  of  temptation  only  that  Job  is  subjected 
to  misery,  this  cannot  be  lasting  ;  but  if  it  can- 
not and  must  not  be  lasting,  it  must  be  also  more 
than  an  imaginary  phantom — it  must  be  reality. 
We  might  easily  show  further  that  the  view 
referred  to  is  also  incompatible  with  the  speeches 
of  Job,  who  never  renounces  happiness ;  he  is  always 
either  disconsolate  and  complains,  or  expresses 
cheering  hopes  of  a  return  of  better  days;  he 
either  despairs  of  God's  justice,  or  expects  him  to 
prove  it  at  least  partially  by  his  rehabilitation. 
We  might  likewise,  with  little  trouble,  prove  that 
the  view  of  Ewald  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
speeches  of  God,  who  does  not  address  Job  in 
exhortations  to  the  effect,  '  Be  insensible  of  thy 
calamity ;'  but,  '  Humble  thyself  before  me  ;  ac- 
knowledge in  thy  severe  sufferings  my  justice. 
and  my  love,  and  thy  own  sinfulness,  and  procure 
release  by  repentance.'  But  what  we  have  stated 
on  this  head  may  he  deemed  suflScient. 

III.  Character  of  the  composition  of  the 
Book. — On  this  subject  there  are  three  different 
opinions  : — 1.  Some  contend  that  the  book  con- 
tains an  entirely  true  history.  2.  Others  assert 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  true  history,  which  has 
been  recast,  modified,  and  enlarged  by  the  author. 
3.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  the  book  contains  a 
narrative  entirely  imaginary,  and  constructed  by 
the  author  to  teach  a  great  moral  truth. 

The  first  view,  taken  by  numerous  ancient  in- 
terpreters, is  now  abandoned  by  nearly  all  inter- 
preters.    It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  adopted 
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by  Josephus,  for  he  places  Job  in  the  list  of  the  hi* 
torical  books ;  and  it  was  prevalent  with  all  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  In  its  support  four  reasons 
are  adduced,  of  which  the  third  and  fourth  are 
quite  untenable;  the  first  and  second  are  out- 
weighed by  other  considerations,  which  render  it 
impossible  to  consider  the  book  of  Job  as  an 
entirely  true  history,  but  which  may  be  used 
in  defence  of  the  second  view  alluded  to.  It  is 
said,  1.  That  Job  is  (Ezek.  xiv.  14-20)  mentioned 
as  a^  public  character,  together  with  Noah  and 
Daniel,  and  represented  as  an  example  of  piety. 

2.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  11),  patience  in 
sufferings  is  recommended  by  a  reference  to  Job. 

3.  In  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint  a 
notice  is  appended  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  which  states 
that  Job  was  the  King  Jobab  of  Edom.  This 
statement  is  too  late  to  be  relied  on,  and  originates 
in  an  etymological  combination ;  and  that  it  must 
be  erroneous  is  to  a  certain  extent  evident  from  the 
contents  of  the  book,  in  which  Job  is  not  repre- 
sented as  a  king.  4.  Job's  tomb  continues  to  be 
shown  to  Oriental  tourists.  Now  the  fact  of  a 
Job  having  lived  somewhere  would  not  of  itself 
prove  that  the  hero  of  our  narrative  was  that  per- 
son, and  that  this  book  contained  a  purely  histo- 
rical account.  Moreover,  his  tomb  is  shown  not 
in  one  place,  but  in  six,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
dunghill  on  which  Job  is  reported  to  have  sat ! 

Against  this  view  it  must  be  remarked  gene- 
rally, that  the  whole  work  is  arranged  on  a  well- 
considered  plan,  proving  the  author's  power  of 
independent  invention ;  that  the  speeches  are,  in 
their  general  structure  and  in  their  details,  so  ela- 
borate, that  they  could  not  have  been  brought  out 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  conversation  or  dis- 
putation ;  that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose 
Job  in  his  distressed  state  to  have  delivered  such 
speeches,  finished  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  that 
they  exhibit  uniformity  in  their  design,  fulness, 
propriety,  and  colouring,  though  the  author,  with 
considerable  skill,  represents  each  speaker  whom 
he  introduces  arguing  according  to  his  character. 
Moreover,  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  as  well 
as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  speeches,  the  figures 
3  and  7  constantly  occur,  with  the  decimal  num- 
ber formed  by  their  addition.  The  transactions 
between  God  and  Satan  in  the  prologue  absolutely 
require  that  we  should  distinguish  between  the 
subject  matter  forming  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
and  its  enlargement ;  which  can  be  only  done  when 
a  poetical  principle  is  acknowledged  in  its  com- 
position. God's  speaking  out  of  the  clouds  would 
be  a  miracle,  without  an  object  corresjMnding  to 
its  magnitude,  and  having  a  merely  personal  refer- 
ence, while  all  the  other  miracles  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  in  connection  with  the  theocratical 
government,  and  occur  in  the  midst  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  God.  This  argument, 
which  might  be  further  extended  without  much 
difficulty,  proves  the  first  view  above  stated  of  the 
book  of  Job  to  be  erroneous,  and  is  meant  to  support 
the  second ;  but  it  does  not  bear  on  the  third,  which 
contends  that  the  narrative  is  an  entire  fiction,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  real  facts.  The  latter  opinion 
IS,  indeed,  already  stated  in  the  Talmud,  which 
says  that  Job  never  existed  ;  and  in  modern  times 
it  has  been  defended  chiefly  by  Bernstein  ;  but  ij 
contrary  to  the  practice  which  anciently  prevailed, 
when  writers  rarely  invented  the  subject  of  a  nar- 
rative and  rather  took  the  materials  furnished  by 
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tradiflon,  digesting,  enlargitig-,  and  modifying 
them,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the 
leading  theme.  Talcing  the  second  view,  we  must 
still  abstain  from  undertaking  to  deteiinine  what 
the  poet  derived  from  tradition  and  what  he  added 
himself,  since  we  know  not  how  far  tradition  had 
already  embellished  the  original  fact.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  historical  groundwork  from  the  poetical 
embellishments  could  only  succeed,  if  the  same 
history  had  been,  although  in  a  poetical  dress, 
transmitted  to  us  by  several  narrators.  Would  any 
person,  if  he  was  not  assisted  by  other  authorities, 
undertake  to  determine  what  is  history,  and  what 
is  fiction,  in  an  historical  romance  of  Walter  Scott, 
or  in  an  historical  drama  of  Shakspeare  or  Schil- 
ler? Ewald,  indeed,  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take vindicating  for  history  certain  parts  of  our 
narrative,  but  his  efforts  were  abortive,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  It  will  appear,  indeed,  that  exactly 
those  particulars  which  Ewald  considers  historical 
may  possibly  have  been  invented,  though  we  do 
not  contend  that  they  really  were  so,  which  would 
be  equally  presumptuous.  He  asserts,  1.  That  'the 
name  Job  is  not  invented  by  the  author  of  our 
book.'  This  would  have  some  semblance  of  tiuth, 
if  the  name  had  no  meaning  connecting  it  with 
the  contents  of  the  narrative.  But  Job  means  in 
Hebrew  '  the  assailed,'  and  may  be  traced  in  the 

form  of  TO^,  born,  or  TlDC,  intoxicated,  from 
3^X,  to  attack;  whence  also  3*1K,  tke  enetny,  and 
nS^N,  enmity,  are  derived.  Ewald  observes,  in- 
deed, that  the  import  of  the  word  is  not  very  ap- 
parent, and  is  not  easily  discoverable ;  but  when 
it  strikes  us  at  once,  must  it  not  have  much  more 
readily  occurred  to  Hebrew  readers  ?  The  sense  in 
whic'n  the  hero  of  the  book  is  called  '  the  assailed,' 
appears  at  once  in  the  prologue,  where  Satan  ob- 
tains leave  to  tempt  him.  2.  '  The  names  of  the 
friends  of  Job  are  historical.'  As  to  the  name 
Eliphaz,  it  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10,  12,  and 
seems  to  be  taken  from  thence.  Adopting  names 
in  this  manner  amounts  to  inventing  them.  3.  '  It 
is  a  fact  that  Job  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz,  which, 
in  Hebrew  history,  is  distinguished,  neither  in  itself 
nor  its  inhabitants,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  author  selected  this  country,  if  he 
was  not  led  to  it  by  history.'  We  shall  see  below 
that  the  plan  of  the  author  required  him  to  lay  the 
scene  without  Palestine,  but  still  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  which  led  him  to  Uz,  a  country 
already  mentioned  in  Genesis.  This  observa- 
tion applies  also  to  the  place  of  abode  of  Job's 
friends,  which  could  not  be  Canaan,  but  must  be 
in  its  vicinity  ;  wherefore  the  country  named  in 
the  book  is  assigned  to  them.  4.  '  The  sickness 
of  Job  is  an  historical  fact;  he  was  afflicted  with 
elephantiasis,  and  it  is  inconceivable  why  the 
author  chose  this  disease,  which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, if  he  had  not  drawn  this  particular  fact 
from  real  history.'  Now  the  reason  of  this  se- 
lection was,  that  elephantiasis  is  a  most  awful 
disease,  and  that  the  author  probably  knew  none 
more  so ;  and  persons  labouring  under  elephan- 
tiasis were  generally  considered  as  smitten  by  God 
(Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9)  [Jobs  Disease]. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  which  Ewald 
points  out  as  historical,  and  from  our  examina- 
tion of  them  it  will  be  clear,  that  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  contending  for  an  historical  foundation 
of  the  book,  but  must  not  undertake  to  determine 
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the  exact  nature  of  the  groundwork  :  we  infer  the 
character  of  the  composition  from  analogy,  but 
cannot  prove  it  from  the  book  itself.  That  its 
historical  framework  was  poetically  enlarged  by 
the  author,  has  been  already  observed  by  Luther 
(see  his  Tisckreden,  or  Table  Talk,  p.  318).  As 
for  the  rest,  the  subtility^  displayed  in  explaining 
opposite  views,  the  carefully  drawn  characters  of 
the  persons  introduced,  and  their  animated  dis- 
courses, lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  question  at 
issue  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  various 
discussions  in  presence  of  the  autho"-  v.'ho,  perhaps, 
took  part  in  them.  Thus  there  would  be  an  histo- 
rical foundation,  not  only  for  the  facts  related  in 
the  book,  but  to  a  certain  extent  also  for  the 
speeches. 

IV.  Descent,  country,  and  age  of  the 
AUTHOK. — Opinions  differed  in  ancient  tknes  as 
to  the  nation  to  which  the  author  belonged;  some 
considering  him  to  have  been  an  Arab,  others  an 
Israelite  ;  but  the  latter  supposition  is  undoubtedly 
preferable.  For,  1st,  we  find  in  our  book  many 
ideas  of  genuine  Israelite  growtii :  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  described,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  notions  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  divine  omnipotence ;  man  is  formed 
of  clay ;  the  spirit  of  man  is  God's  breath ;  God  em- 
ploys the  angels  for  the  performance  of  his  orders ; 
Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  chosen  children  of  God,  is 
his  instrument  for  tempting  them  ;  men  are  weak 
and  sinful ;  nobody  is  pure  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
moral  corruption  is  propagated.  There  is  pro- 
mulgated to  men  the  law  of  God,  which  they  must 
not  infringe,  and  the  transgressions  of  which  are 
visited  on  offenders  with  punishments.  Moreover, 
the  nether  world,  or  Sheol,  is  depicted  in  hues  en- 
tirely Hebrew.  To  these  particulars  might,  with- 
out much  trouble,  be  added  many  more  ;  but  the 
deep-searching  inquirer  will  particularly  weigh, 
2ndly,  the  fact,  that  the  book  displays  a  strength 
and  fervour  of  religious  faith,  such  as  could  only 
be  expected  within  the  domain  of  revelation. 
Monotheism,  if  the  assertions  of  ancient  Arabian 
authors  may  be  trusted,  prevailed,  indeed,  for  a 
long  period  among  the  Arabs ;  and  it  held  its 
ground  at  least  among  a  portion  of  the  nation  till 
the  age  of  Mohammed,  who  obtained  for  it  a 
complete  triumph  over  polytheism,  which  was 
spreading  from  Syria.  Still  the  god  of  the  Arabs 
was,  as  those  of  the  heathens  generally  were, 
a  retired  god,  dwelling  far  apart,  while  the 
people  of  the  Old  Covenant  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a  vital  communion  with  God ;  and  the  warmth 
with  which  our  author  enters  into  this  view,  in- 
controvertibly  proves  that  he  was  an  Israelite. 
3dly.  As  regards  the  language  of  our  book,  several 
ancient  writers  asserted  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  the  Aramaean  or  Arabic  tongue,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Hebrew  by  Moses,  David, 
Solomon,  or  some  unknown  writer.  Of  this  opi- 
nion was  the  author  of  the  Appendix  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  compiler  of  the '  tract  on  Job 
added  to  the  works  of  Origen  and  Jerome  :  in 
modern  times  it  has  been  chiefly  defended  by 
Spanheim,  in  his  Historia  Jobi.  Birt  for  a  trans- 
lation there  is  too  much  propriety  and  precision 
in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  ;  the  sentences  are 
too  compact,  and  free  from  redundant  expressions 
and  members  ;  and  too  much  care  is  bestowed  on 
their  harmony  and  easy  flow.  The  parallelism 
also  is  too  accurate  and  perfect  for  a  translatioB, 
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and  the  whole  breathes  a  freshness  that  could  be 
expected  from  an  original  work  only. 

Sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  argument,  others, 
88  Eichhom,  took  a  medium  course,  and  assumed 
that  the  author  was  a  Hebrew,  though  he  did 
not  live  among  his  countrymen,  but  in  Arabia. 
'  The  earlier  Hebrew  history,'  they  say,  '  is  un- 
known to  the  author,  who  is  ignorant  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  portraying  nature,  also, 
he  proves  himself  always  familiar  with  Arabia, 
while  he  is  silent  respecting  the  characteristics  of 
Palestine.  With  Egypt  he  must  have  been  well 
acquainted ;  which  can  be  accounted  for  better 
by  supposing  him  to  have  lived  in  Arabia  than 
in  Palestine.'  These  reasons  are,  however,  not 
cogent.  The  cause  why  the  author  did  not  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  nature  of 
Palestine,  appears  from  his  design.  In  deciding 
the  question  at  issue  he  waves  the  instruction 
given  by  divine  revelation,  and  undertakes  to 
perform  the  task  by  appealing  only  to  religious 
consciousness  and  experience.  On  the  plan  of 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  he  treats  the  question 
as  one  of  natural  theology,  in  order  that  the 
human  mind  might  arrive  at  its  solution  spon- 
taneously, and  be  more  deeply  impressed.  He 
would  not,  by  referring  to  a  few  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, overturn  errors  which  might  afterwards 
spring  up  again ;  but  they  should  be  exposed  and 
demolished  separately,  and  the  truth  then  be  found 
by  uniting  the  correct  ingredients  of  opposite 
views.  In  following  this  plan  the  author  in- 
tended to  support  Scripture  :  in  a  similar  manner 
Pascal,  in  his  Pensees,  explains  the  nature  ot 
man  first  from  experience  only,  and  next  frotr 
Scripture.  This  plan  is  indicated  by  the  scene 
being  laid  not  in  Palestine,  but  among  a  people 
quite  unconnected  with  its  inhabitants;  at  the 
same  time  he  will  not  go  farther  than  his  object 
required,  and  he  therefore  chooses  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Palestine.  Thus  the  placing 
of  the  scene  in  a  foreign  country  is  not  historical, 
but  proceeds  from  the  free  choice  of  the  author. 
The  scene  being  laid  in  a  foreign  country,  the 
portraying  of  life  and  nature  must  of  course 
agree  with  that  country,  and  not  with  Palestine  (see 
ch.  xl.  23).  It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  the  re- 
markable vigour  and  sprightliness  of  the  author's 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  people,  justify  us 
in  assuming  that  he  was  actually  acquainted  with 
them ;  but  this  cannot  be  asserted  as  quite  cer- 
tain, since  it  wouldimpair  the  high  idea  entertained 
of  the  powers  of  poetry.  The  correctness  of  tliis 
view  is  eminently  strengthened  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  designedly  uses  the  names  of  God. 
The  Old  Testament  distinguishes  between  Elohim, 
the  abstract  God,  the  Deity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Jehovah,  the  concreteGod,  with  whom  thelsraelites 
had  made  a  covenant,  on  the  other  (Gen.  vi.  3,  4). 
Now  the  latter  name  occurs  in  Job  generally,  where 
the  author  himself  appears,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  but  in  the  short  sentences  in- 
troducing the  speakers,  as  in  xxxviii.  1 ;  xl.  1, 3, 6. 
In  the  body  of  the  work,  however,  we  have  only 
the  names  Elohim,  Bloah,  and  similar  terms,  with 
the  exception  of  xii.  9,  where  Jehovah  occurs. 
This  very  passage  argues  against  those  who,  from 
the  distinct  names  of  God,  woidd  infer  that  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  are  not  genuine.  Eich- 
hom (see  Einleitung,  §  644,  a.)  assumes  that  the 
author  had,  by  his  particular  use  of  the  names  of 
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God,  intended  to  represent  himself  as  younger  than 
the  other  interlocutors  ;  but  the  notion  of  the  name 
Jehovah  having  come  later  into  general  use,  is  con- 
trary to  history,  and  we  must  then  arrive  at  this  re- 
sult, that  the  author  by  his  selection  of  the  names  of 
God,  which  he  lends  to  the  interlocutors,  intended 
to   express   his  design  of  waving  all  theocratic 
principles.     The  few  passages  in  which  he  seems 
to  abandon  this  design,  namely,  in  addition  to 
that  quoted,  ch.  i.  21,  where  Job,  in  speaking  of 
God,  uses  the  name  Jehovah,  make  it  appear  even 
clearer.     By  thus  forgetting  himself,  tie  betrays 
the  fact  that  his  general  use  of  the  names  of  God 
proceeds  from  designedly  forsaking  the  usage  of 
the  language.      The  context,  moreover,  of  the 
two  passages  in  which  he  seems  to  forget  him- 
self and   uses   the   name   Jehovah,   proves   that 
this  change  is  judiciously  made,   the  deep  and 
awful  sense  of  his  subject  prompting  him  to  an 
elevated,  solemn  style,  to  which  the  name  Eloah 
was  not  suitable.     And  if  there  is  design  in  the 
selection  of  the  names  of  God,  why  not  also  in  the 
selection  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid? 
This  may  be  assumed  the  rather,  because  history 
says   nothing  of  Israelites  having   permanently 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  land  of  Uz,  and  be- 
cause other  circumstances  already  detailed  oblige 
us  to  admit   that  the  author  was   not  only  an 
Israelite  by  descent,  but  lived  also  in  the  midst 
of  his  people,  and   enjoyed  the   advantage  of  a 
religious  communion  with  them.     It  should  also 
be  remembered,  that  the  author,  without  directly 
mentioning  the  Pentateuch,  frequently  alludes  to 
portions  of  it,  as  in  ch.  iii.  4,  to  Gen.  i.  3;    in 
ch.  iv.  19,  and  xxxiii.  6,  to  Moses'   account   of 
the  creation  of  man  ;  in  ch.  v.  14,  to  Deut.  xxxii, 
32  ;  in  ch.  xxiv.  1 1,  to  Deut.  xxv.  4.     That  the 
name  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  one  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job,  seems  also  to  have  been  taken  from 
tlie  Pentateuch,  was  mentioned  above.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  allusions  there  are  several  more  to 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs — which  proves  that  the  author  must 
not   be   severed  from    the  Israelite  communion. 
From  what  we  have  stated  against  the  hypothesis 
that  our  book  was  composed  in  Arabia,  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  opinion  of  Hitzig  and 
Hirzel,  who  assume  that  it  was  written  in  Egypt : 
the  sole  foundation  for  which  is,  that  the  author 
shows  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  coun- 
try, which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  long  observer 
of  it.  Most  particulars  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view  cannot  stand  a  close  examination.     Thus  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  description  of  the 
working  of  mines  in  ch.  xxviii.  must  necessarily 
have  reference  to  Egypt :  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and 
Edom  aiForded  much  better  materials.     That  the 
author  must  have  known  the  Egyptian  mausolea 
rests  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  ch.  iii.  14, 
which  may  also  be  said  of  the  assertion  that  ch. 
xxix.   18  refers  to  the  Egyptian  my  thus  of  the 
Phcenix.    Casting  aside  these  arbitrarily  assumed 
Egyptian  references,  we  have  only  the  following  ; 
— Our  author  knows  the  Egyptian  vessels  of  bul- 
rushes,  ix.    26 ;    the  Nile-grass,    viii.    12 ;    the 
Nile-horse  (Behemoth),  and  the  crocodile  (Levia- 
than), xi.  15,  xli.  1.    Now,  as  these  things  belong 
to  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  they  must  have  been  known  to 
every  educated  Israelite :  the  vessels  of  bulrushes 
are  mentioned  also  in  Isa.  xviii.  2.     Neither  are 
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we  disposed  to  adopt  the  compnmilsing  view  of 
Stickel,  who  assumes  that  the  author  wrote  his 
book  in  the  Israelite  territory,  indeed,  but  close  to 
the  frontier,  in  the  far  south-east  of  Palestine. 
That  the  author  had  there  the  materials  for  his 
descriptions,  comparisons,  and  imagery,  set  better 
before  his  eyes,  than  anywhere  else,  is  true;  for  there 
hehad  an  opportunity  of  observing  mines,  caravans, 
drying  up  of  brooks,  &c.  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the  author  having  lived  permanently 
in  that  remote  part  of  Palestine,  and  of  having 
there  written  his  book  :  he  was  not  a  mere  copyist 
of  nature,  but  a  poet  of  considerable  eminence, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  vividly  representing 
things  absent  from  him.  That  he  lived  and  wrote 
in  the  midst  of  his  nation,  is  proved  by  all  ana- 
logy and  by  the  general  character  of  the  book. 
It  looks  not  like  a  writing  composed  in  some 
remote  corner  of  the  world,  where  the  question  at 
issue  could  not  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  nor 
have  created  such  a  deep  interest.  Jerusalem  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  Jews  in  a  sense  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  belongs  to  any  other  capi- 
tal :  it  was,  by  order  of  God,  the  religious  centre 
of  the  nation,  where  all  general  and  leading  mea- 
sures of  the  nation  originated,  and  to  which  all 
pretending  to  distinction  and  superiority  resorted. 
Proceeding  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  age  of 
the  autlior  of  this  book,  we  meet  with  three  opi- 
nions : — 1.  That  he  lived  before  Moses,  or  was,  at 
least,  his  contemporary.  2.  That  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  centuries  next  follow- 
ing. 3.  That  he  lived  shortly  before,  or  during,  or 
even  after  the  Bfibylonian  exile.  The  view  of 
those  who  assert  the  book  to  have  been  written  long 
aftei  the  Babylonian  exile,  can  be  supported,  as 
Hirzel  justly  observes,  neither  by  the  nature  of  its 
language  nor  by  reasons  derived  from  its  historical 
groundwork,  and  is  therefore  now  generally  re- 
jected ;  but,  apart  from  this  opinion,  there  is,  in 
those  remaining,  a  difference  as  to  the  date  of  no 
less  than  1000  years. 

We  must,  first,  declare  ourselves  decidedly 
against  the  view  of  those  who — as  Le  Clerc  among 
earlier  interpreters ;  and  among  recent  expositors, 
Bernstein,  Gesenius,  Umbreit,  and  De  Wette — 
place  our  book  in  the  time  of  the  Chaldaean  exile. 
They  were  led  to  this  conclusion  by  their  precon- 
ceived opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  who  is 
introduced  in  the  prologue,  was  of  Chaldsean 
origin  ;  which  has  also  induced  others,  while  con- 
tending for  a  higher  antiquity  of  the  book,  to  pro- 
nounce the  prologue,  at  least  the  scene  in  ch.  i. 
6-12,  to  be  spurious ;  or  losing  sight  of  the  poetical 
character  of  the  prologue  as  well  as  of  the  speeches, 
to  assert  that  the  Satan  of  this  book  was  different 
from  the  Satan  of  later  times ;  or  finally,  to  assume 
with  Stickel,  that  the  author  had  lived  in  a  place 
where  he  could  be  impressed  with  Babylonian 
opinions  before  they  had  spread  among  the  great 
body  of  his  nation.  But  the  assertion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  originated  among  the  Jews 
during  tlie  Babylonian  exile,  and  was  derived 
generally  from  Babylonian  suggestions,  has  been 
shown  by  several  interpreters  to  be  erroneous,  and 
very  recently,  by  Hengstenberg  {^Egypten  und  die 
Biicher  Mosis,  p.  164,  sq.).  This  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, suited  to  and  supported  by  those  who,  headed 
oy  Bernstein,  asserted  that  Job  was  a  symbolic  per- 
sonage— a  personification  of  the  Jews  suffering  in 
the  Exile —and  who  thus  gave  to  our  book  a  national 
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reference  and  meaning;  in  like  manner  as  somehad 
before  introduced  a  preposterous  system  of  inter- 
preting psalms  containing  personal  lamentations, 
by  converting  them  into  national  lamentations,  and 
applying  to  them  the  principle  of  symbolization. 
Now,  in  the  book  of  Job  there  is  certainly  no  trace 
of  national  reference ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
assume  an  allegory  running  through  an  entire 
work,  and  still  nowhere  manifesting  its  presence. 
It  is  said  by  other  interpreters,  that,  in  the  times 
of  trouble,  during  the  Babylonian  exile,  first 
originated  the  disheartening  view  of  human  life, 
and  that  then  the  problem  of  our  book  first  en- 
grossed the  public  mind ;  by  which  observation 
they,  by  way  of  compromise,  refer  its  composition 
to  that  period,  without  contending  for  a  symbolic 
exposition.  But  the  sense  of  misery  and  of  the 
nothingness  of  human  life,  is  found  among  all 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated :  Noah,  Jacob,  Moses,  complain,  and 
as  old  as  suffering  must  be  the  question  of  the 
seeming  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  and  how  this  disparity  can  be  reconciled  witii 
God's  justice.  It  is  frequently  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Psalms. 

Against  those  who  refer  the  composition  of  Job 
to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  militate, 
first,  the  references  to  it  in.  the  Old  Testament, 
which  prove  that  it  was  before  this  period  a  gene- 
rally known  writing.  Thus,  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14-20, 
are  mentioned  '  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,' 
as  examples  of  righteousness.  Mr.  Bernstein,  in- 
deed, in  defending  his  hypothesis,  rejects  this 
passage  as  spurious,  but  it  bears  every  mark  of 
genuineness.  Furtlier,  in  Jeremiah  xx.  14,  we 
find  evidently  imitated  Job's  cursing  of  the  day 
of  his  birth  (ch.  iii.).  Not  only  the  sentiments 
but  the  words  are  often  the  same ;  and  that  this 
coincidence  is  not  accidental,  or  that  the  author 
did  not  imitate  Jeremiah,  appears  from  the  lite- 
rary character  of  each.  Jeremiah  shows  him- 
self throughout  dependent  on  ancient  writings, 
whereas  our  author  is  quite  original  and  inde- 
pendent, as  proved  by  Kiiper  (see  Jeremias  libro- 
rum  sacrorum  interpres  atque  vindex,  p.  164, 
sq.).  There  are  also  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, many  passages  clearly  alluding  to  our 
book,  which  must  have  eminently  suited  his  taste 
and  interested  him  (comp.  xvi.  13  with  Lam.  ii. 
16 ;  and  xix.  8,  with  Lam.  iii.  7,  9).  In  Isaiah 
the  peculiar  use  of  N2TS  (xl.  2)  refers  us  to 
Job  i.  (comp.  X.  17;  xiv.  14);  and  the  double 
received  from  God's  hand  alludes  to  the  end  of 
the  history  of  Job,  who  is  there  considered  as  typi- 
fying the  future  fate  of  the  church.  Isaiah  Ixi.  7. 
'  In  their  land  they  shall  have  the  double,'  al- 
ludes to  the  same  point ;  ch.  li.  9  depends  on  Job 
xxvi.  13  ;  and  ch.  xix.  5,  almost  literally  agrees 
with  Job  xiv.  1 1  (see  Kiiper,  p.  166).  Another 
example  of  words  borrowed  from  Job  occurs  in 
Psalm  cvii.  42,  where  the  second  part  of  the  verse 
agrees  literally  with  Job  v.  16.  2.  A  most  de- 
cisive reason  against  assigning  the  composition  of 
Job  to  the  period  of  the  Exile  is  derived  from  the 
language,  since  it  is  free  from  those  Chaldaisms 
which  occur  in  the  books  written  about  that  time. 
Eichhom  justly  observes,  *  Let  him  who  is  fit  for 
such  researches,  only  read,  first,  a  writing,  tainted 
with  Aramaeisms,  and  next  the  book  of  Job  :  they 
will  be  found  diverging  as  east  and  west.  There 
is  no  example  of  an  independent,  original  woikj 
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compoaed  in  pure  language,  after  the  Exile.  Ze- 
chariah  indeed,  though  writing  after  the  Exile, 
has  few  Chaldaisms;  but  a  closer  inspection 
shows  that  this  case  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  our 
book.  The  comparative  purity  of  Zecliariah's  lan- 
guage can  be  accounted  for  by  his  constant  occu- 
pation with  the  sacred  writings  of  the  period  before 
the  Exile,  on  which  he  proves  himself  entirely 
dependent.  3.  Equally  conclusive  is  the  poetical 
character  of  the  book.  The  Exile  might  produce  a 
Boft,  moving  poem,  but  could  not  give  birth  to  such 
a  rich,  compact,  animated,  and  warm  composition 
as  ours,  breathing  youthful  freshness  throughout. 
Ewald,  in  acknowledging  this,  says  justly,  '  The 
high  skill  displayed  in  this  book  cannot  be  well 
expected  from  later  centuries,  when  poetry  had 
by  degrees  generally  declined,  and  particularly 
in  the  higher  art  required  by  large  compositions  ; 
and  language  so  concise  and  expressive  as  that  of 
our  author,  is  not  found  in  writings  of  later  times.' 
To  the  view  which  places  the  age  of  the  book 
of  Job  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  is 
most  opposed  that  which  assigns  the  composition 
of  it  to  a  period  prior  to  Moses.  In  support 
of  this  latter  view,  only  two  arguments  having  a 
semblance  of  ftrce  can  be  adduced,  and  they 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  strict  inquiry.  It  is  said, 
1.  *  There  is  in  the  book  of  Job  no  direct  reference 
to  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  and  its  descriptions 
and  other  statements  are  suited  to  the  period 
of  the  patriarchs ;  as,  for  instance,  the  great  au- 
thority held  by  old  men.  the  high  age  of  Job,  and 
fathers  offering  sacrifices  for  their  families — which 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  when  our  book  was 
written  no  sacerdotal  order  yet  existed.'  These 
points,  however,  are  quite  intelligible,  if  the  design 
of  the  book,  as  stated  above,  is  kept  in  view. 
The  author  intended  not  to  rest  the  decision 
of  the  question  at  issue  on  particular  passages 
of  Scripture,  but  on  religious  consciousness  and 
experience.  This  at  once  explains  why  he 
places  the  scene  without  Palestine,  why  he  places 
it  in  the  patriarchal  age,  and  why  he  avoids  the 
use  of  the  name  Jehovah ;  of  these  three  items 
the  first  sufficiently  accounts  for  no  reference 
being  made  to  the  Mosaic  legislation.  It  is 
indeed  said,  that  for  an  author  of  a  later 
period,  who  undertook  to  portray  earlier  times, 
it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  perform  his 
task,  without  occasionally  forgetting  his  roll.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what,  in  such  a  case, 
is  possible.  What  might  be  expected  from  our 
author  in  this  respect  may  be  inferred  from  his 
skill  in  the  intentional  use  of  the  names  of  God 
— from  the  steadiness  with  which,  among  foreign 
scenery,  he  proceeds  to  develop  his  subject — from 
the  able  disposition  of  the  speeches,  and  the 
nicely  drawing  of  the  characters  of  the  interlocu- 
tors, who  are  always  represented  speaking  and  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  part  assigned  to  them. 
In  the  proper  execution  of  his  work  he  may 
have  been  assisted  by  witnessing  abroad  the  pa- 
triarchal life  of  nomades,  which,  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures, is  always  the  same.  This  supposition  is  ren- 
dered in  some  degree  probable,  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Arabia  being  exactly  agreeable  to  its  natural 
condition,  and  being  even  more  specific  than 
those  of  Egypt,  though  Hirzel  is  pleased  to 
•elect  the  latter  country,  in  determining  where 
the  author  of  our  book  lived  and  composed  it. 
%   '  The  language  of  the  book  of  Job  seems 
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strongly  to  support  tlie  opinion  of  its  having 
been  writteo  before  Moses.'  It  has  been  oftea 
said,  that  no  writing  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  more  frequently  illustrated  from  the  Arabic 
than  this  book.  Jerortie  observes  {PrcBfat.  in 
Dan.),  '  Jobum  cum  Arabica  lingua  plurimam 
habere  societatem ;'  and  Schultens  proved  this  so 
incontrovertibly  that  Gesenius  was  rather  too  late 
in  denying  the  fact  (see  his  Geschichte  der  He- 
bfdischen  Sprache,  p.  33).  Now,  from  this 
character  of  its  language  we  might  be  induced 
to  infer,  that  the  work  was  written  in  the  re- 
motest times,  when  the  separation  of  the  dialects 
liad  only  begun,  but  had  not  yet  been  completed. 
This  inference  would,  however,  be  safe  only  if 
the  book  were  written  in  prose.  It  is  solely  from 
works  of  this  class,  that  the  general  usage  of  the 
language  prevailing  at  the  time  of  tlie  author 
can  be  seen.  On  the  contrary,  the  selection  of 
obsolete  and  rare  words  and  forms,  with  the 
Hebrews,  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  poetical 
style,  and  served  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  usual, 
habitual  way  of  writing.  This  peculiarity  belongs 
to  our  book  more  than  to  any  other ;  which  may 
be  explained  from  its  elevated  cliaracter  and 
general  plan  ;  it  rises  above  commonplace  ideas 
more  than  any  other  Hebrew  writing,  and  the 
plan  of  the  author  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
impress  on  the  language,  as  much  as  possible,  an 
antique  and  foreign  character. 

The  most  complete  statement  of  the  reasons  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
written  after  the  age  of  Moses,  may  be  found  in 
.Richter's  essay,  De  JEtate  Jobi  definienda,  re- 
printed in  Rosenmiiller's  edition  of  Lowth's  Free' 
lectiones  De  Poesi  Sacra  HebrcBorum  :  in  which 
he  maintains  that  it  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Solomon.  Most  of  these  reasons,  indeed,  are  either 
not  conclusive  at  all,  or  not  quite  cogent.  Thus 
it  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  proved  by  modern 
researches  to  be  en-oneous,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  previous  to  the  age  of  Moses.  The 
assertion  too,  that  the  marks  of  cultivation  and 
refinement  observable  in  our  book  belonged  to  a 
later  age,  rests  on  no  historical  ground.  Further, 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  for  such  an  early  time 
the  language  is  too  smooth  and  neat,  since 
in  no  Semitic  dialect  is  it  possible  to  trace  a 
progressive  improvement.  The  evident  corre- 
spondence also  between  our  book  and  the  Proverbs 
and  Psalms  is  not  a  point  proving  with  resistless 
force  that  they  were  all  written  at  the  same  time. 
It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  of  such  a  kind,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms  cannot  be 
exactly  said  to  have  copied  our  book;  but  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  all  belonging  to 
the  same  class  of  writings,  by  the  very  great  uni- 
formity and  accordance  of  religious  conceptions 
and  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  by  the  stability  of  its  religious  character. 

Still  the  argument  derived  from  the  correspond- 
ence between  our  book  and  the  Psalms  is  not  devoid 
of  force ;  for  the  accordance  of  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  colouring  in  them  is  such  that  tlie  circum 
stances  referred  to  cannot  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely accounting  for  it.  There  are  passages  iu 
which  the  author  of  our  book  clearly  alludes  to 
the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  A  striking  exampla 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  Ps.  jcxxix.  13.  All  the 
words  of  this  verse,  which,  as  they  conclude  th« 
psalm,  may  have  been  deeply  impressed  on  the 
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public  mind,  are  again  found  in  various  passages 
of  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  that  psalm  (comp.  ch.  vii.  19; 
xiv.  6  ;  X.  20, 21 ;  vii.  8,  21,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible). 
The  whole  psalm  is  a  text- book  for  the  speeches 
of  Job.  The  argument,  also,  derived  from  the 
skilful  plan  of  our  book  and  its  able  exposition, 
must  be  allowed  its  weight  in  deciding  that  its 
composition  is  not  to  be  assigned  to  an  age 
prior  to  Mdses ;  though  we  must  not  forget  that 
what  to  us  appears  to  be  art,  because  it  is 
done  according  to  established  rules,  may  also 
be  the  product  of  a  creative  genius.  But  a 
conclusive  argument  against  assigning  so  early  a 
date  to  the  composition  of  our  book  is  its  reflecting 
and  inquiring  character.  A  didactic  poem  coidd 
never  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  but  our  book  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
those  immature  conceptions  and  those  statements 
which  strike  the  senses  but  do  not  appeal  to  reason, 
which  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  Genesis. 
The  notion  which  our  author  entertains  of  God,  of 
his  omnipotence  and  omnipresence,  is  undoubt- 
edly more  refined  than  that  presented  in  the 
books  of  Moses.  In  addition  to  this  it  should  be 
observed,  that  from  many  indications  the  problem 
treated  in  our  book  was  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position frequently  discussed  and  variously  solved. 
We  have  observed,  indeed,  above,  that  it  is  as  old 
as  the  cause  which  originated  it ;  but  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  Mosaic  revelation,  with  its  lead- 
ing doctrine  concerning  retribution,  was  calcu- 
lated (o  direct  the  attention  more  forcibly  towards 
it  than  had  been  previously  the  case,  and  thus  to 
induce  God,  through  an  instrument  appointed  by 
him,  to  promulgate  the  true  solution.  There  are, 
moreover,  indirect  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch,  as 
stated  above. 

Summing  up  the  whole  of  our  investigations, 
we  take  it  to  be  a  settled  point  that  the  book  of 
Job  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile ;  and  it  is  nearly  equally  certain 
that  it  was  not  composed  prior  to  the  time  of 
Moses.  Could  it  then  have  been  written  in  some 
age  preceding  Samuel  and  David  ?  It  is  only 
with  them  that  a  new  period  of  sacred  literature 
began ;  and  our  book  is  related  to  products  of  that 
period,  or  enlarges  on  them.  But  it  cannot  have 
been  composed  later  than  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to 
it.  Thus  we  come  to  this  general  determination 
of  the  age  of  our  book,  that  it  was  written,  not 
before  Samuel  and  David,  but  not  later  than  the 
era  of  Isaiah.  With  this  result  we  must  rest 
satisfied,  unless  we  would  go  beyond  the  indica- 
tions presented.  The  intermediate  period  offers 
no  ground  on  which  we  can  safely  fix  the  compo- 
sition of  the  book  of  Job.  There  remains  then  un- 
certainty, but  it  does  not  concern  an  important 
point  of  religion.  The  significancy  of  our  book 
for  the  church  rests  on  the  evidence  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  in  support  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  whole  collection  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
on  the  confirmation  which  this  external  evidence 
has  at  all  times  received,  and  continues  to  receive, 
from  the  internal  testimony,  among  the  true  be- 
lieve re  of  all  ages. — E.  W.  H. 

[There  is  perhaps  no  single  book  of  Scripture  of 
which  so  rnany  versions  and  commentaries  have 
teen  published  as  on  that  of  Job,  or  respecting 
which  a  greater  number  of  treatises  and  disserta- 
tions have  been  written.    The  following  are  only 
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the  principal  examples : — Mercer,  Comment,  in 
Jobum,  1573  ;  Drusius,  Nova  Versio  et  Scholia 
in  Jobum,  1636  ;  Abbott's  Paraphrase  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  1640 ;  Spanlieim,  Historia  Jobi, 
1672;  Schmld,  Comment,  iti  Librum  Jobi,  1670  ; 
Caryl's  Exposition  of  Hie  Book  of  Job,  1669; 
Leigh's  Annotations  on  Job,  1656  ;  Wesley,  Dis- 
sertatt.  in  Jobum,  1736:  Costard,  Observations 
on  the  Book  of  Job,  1742;  Schultens,  Liber 
Jobi,  1737 ;  Chappelow's  Commentary  on  Job, 
1752  ;  Heath's  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Job,  1756 ; 
Scott's  Book  of  Job  in  English  Verse,  1773  ; 
Reiske,  ConjecturcB  in  Jobum,  1779;  Dathe  in 
Jobum,  1789 ;  Garden's  Improved  Version  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  1796;  Eichhom,  Das  Buck 
Hiob,  1800  ;  Gaab,  Das  Buch  Hiob,  1809 ;  Eliza 
Smith's  Book  of  Job,  1810;  Good's  Book  of  Job, 
1812;  Bridel,  Le  Livre  de  Job,  )8I8;  Umbreit, 
Das  Buch  Hiob,  1824  (translated  in  the  Bibl. 
Cabinet,  vols,  xvi.,  xix.)  ;  Fry's  New  Transla- 
tion and  Exposition,  1827 ;  Lange,  Das  Buch 
Hiob,  1831;  Knobel,  De  Carminis  Jobi,  1835; 
Ewald,  Das  Buch  Hiob  erkldrt,  1836  ;  Fackens, 
Comment,  de  Jobeide,  1836 ;  Lee's  Book  of  Job, 
1837;  Wemyss,  Job  and  his  Times,  1839.] 

JOB'S  DISEASE.  The  opinion  that  the 
malady  under  which  Job  suffered  was  elephan- 
tiasis, or  black  leprosy,  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is 
found,  according  to  Origen's  Hexapla,  in  the 
rendering  which  one  of  the  Greek  versions  has 
made  of  ch.  ii.  7.  It  was  also  entertained  by 
Abulfeda  (Hist.  Anteisl.  p.  26)  ;  and,  in  modern 
times,  by  the  best  scholars  generally.  The  pas- 
sages which  are  considered  to  indicate  this  disease 
are  found  in  the  description  of  his  skin  burning 
from  head  to  foot,  so  that  he  took  a  potsherd  to 
scrape  himself  (ii.  7,  8) ;  in  its  being  coverert 
with  putrefaction  and  crusts  of  earth,  and  being 
at  one  time  stiff  and  hard,  while  at  another  it 
cracked  and  discharged  fluid  (vii.  5);  in  the 
offensive  breath  which  drove  away  the  kindness  of 
attendants  (xix.  17) ;  in  tlie  restless  nights,  which 
were  either  sleepless  or  scared  with  frightful  dreams 
(vii.  13,  14;  xxx.  17);  in  general  emaciation 
(xvi.  8) ;  and  in  so  intense  a  loathing  of  the 
burden  of  life,  that  strangling  and  death  were 
preferable  to  it  (vii.  15). 

In  this  picture  of  Job's  sufferings,  the  state  of 
the  skin  is  not  so  distinctly  described  as  to 
enable  us  to  identify  the  disease  with  elephan- 
tiasis in  a  rigorous  sense.  The  difficulty  is  also 
increased  by  the  fact  that  |''nK'  shechin  is  generally 
rendered  '  boils.'  But  that  word,  according  to  its 
radical  sense,  only  means  burning,  injiatnmation 
— a  hot  sense  of  pain,  which,  although  it  attends 
boils  and  abscesses,  is  common  to  other  cutaneous 
irritations.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Job  scraped 
himself  with  a  potsherd  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
notion  that  his  body  was  covered  with  boils  or 
open  sores,  but  agrees  very  well  with  the  thickened 
state  of  the  skin  wliich  characterizes  this  disease. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  Biblical  diseases,  there 
is  too  little  distinct  description  of  symptoms  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  malady  in- 
tended. But  the  general  character  of  the  com- 
plaint under  which  Job  suffiered,  bears  a  greater 
resemblance  to  elephantiasis  than  to  any  other 
disease  [Leprosy]. — W.  A.  N. 

JOCHEBED  (13.?!*,  God-glorified;  Sept 
'I(oX<(j3eS),  wife  of  Amram  and  mother  of  Midam, 
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Moses  and  Aaron.  In  Exod.  vi.  20,  Jochebed  is 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Am- 
ram's  father,  and  consequently  the  aunt  of  her  hus- 
band. As  marriage  between  persons  thus  related 
was  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xviii. 
12),  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  the  relationship  was  more  distant  than  the 
text  in  its  literal  meaning  indicates.  We  see  no 
necessity  for  this.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
relationship  implies  that  there  was  something 
remarkable  in  the  case ;  but  if  we  show  that 
nothing  is  remarkable,  we  do  away  the  occasion 
for  the  relationship  being  at  all  noticed.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  where  this  marriage  was 
contracted,  there  was  no  law  forbidding  such 
alliances,  but  they  must  in  any  case  have  been 
unusual,  although  not  forbidden ;  and  this,  with 
the  writer's  knowledge  that  they  were  subse- 
quently interdicted,  sufficiently  accounts  for  this 
one  being  so  pointedly  mentioned.  The  candour 
of  the  historian  in  declaring  himself  to  be  sprung 
from  a  marriage,  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law, 
delivered  through  himself,  deserves  especial  notice. 

JOEL  (?N'V  ;  Sept.  'Iai^\ ;  Gesenius,  Cui  Je- 
hova  est  Deus,  i.  e.  cultor  Jehovee),  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  the  son  of  Pethuel.  Of 
his  birth-place  nothing  is  known  with  certainty ; 
the  pseudo-Epiphanius  affirms  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Betha,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (De  Vit.  Propk. 
c.  14).  From  the  local  allusions  in  his  prophecy, 
we  may  infer  that  he  discharged  his  office  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  But  the  references  to  the 
temple,  its  priests  and  sacrifices,  are  rather  slender 
grounds  for  conjecturing  that  he  belonged  to  the 
sacerdotal  order.  Various  opinions  have  been  held 
respecting  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Amos  and  Isaiah,  and  delivered  his  predic- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  between  800  and  780 
B.C.  This  is  the  opinion  maintained  by  Abarbanel, 
Vitringa,  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  Holzhausen, 
and  others.  Credner  and  Winer  place  him  in  the 
time  of  Joash ;  Bertholdt,  in  that  of  Hezekiah  ; 
Cramer  and  Eckevniaun,  in  Josiah's  reign  ;  Jahn 
in  Manasseh's  ;  and  Schroder  still  later. 

This  prophet  opens  his  commission  by  an- 
nouncing an  extraordinary  plague  of  locusts, 
accompanied  with  extreme  drought,  which  he  de- 
picts in  a  strain  of  animated  and  sublime  poetry 
under  the  image  of  an  invading  army.  The 
fidelity  of  his  higldy-wrought  description  is  corro- 
borated and  illustrated  by  the  testimonies  of 
Shaw,  Volney,  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  tra- 
vellers, who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  ra- 
vages committed  by  this  most  terrible  of  the  insect 
tribe.  Their  accounts  tend  strongly,  we  think,  to 
free  the  literal  interpretation  from  the  charge  of 
being  '  the  greatest  exaggeration.'  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  locusts  are  named  by  Moses  as 
instruments  of  the  divine  justice  (Deut.  xxviii. 
38,  39),  and  by  Solomon  in  his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  37).  In 
the  second  chapter,  the  formidable  aspect  of  the 
locusts — their  rapid  progress — their  sweeping  de- 
vastation— the  awful  murmur  of  their  countless 
throngs — their  instinctive  marshalling — the  irre- 
sistible perseverance  with  which  they  make  their 
way  over  every  obstacle  and  through  every  aper- 
ture— are  delineated  with  the  utmost  graphic 
force.    Dr.  Hen^tenberg  calls  in  question  the 
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mention  of  their  fliglit,  but,  as  it  appears  to  aa, 
without  adequate  reason.  He  considers  the  ex- 
pression *  before  them,'  in  cli.  ii.,  as  equivalent  to 
'  before  they  rise :'  but  in  the  third  verse  the  same 

word  (VJ3?)  occurs  twice,  evidently  in  the  sense 
of  '  in  the  presence  of,'  '  in  their  front.*  The  emi- 
nent critic  just  named  lays  great  stress  on  the 
alleged  omission  of  this  particular,  which  he  con- 
siders inexplicable,  unless  on  the  supposition  that 
the  reality  presented  nothing  corresponding  to  it. 
But  whether  this  characteristic  be  alluded  to  or 
not,  the  argument  for  or  against  the  literal  inter- 
pretation will  not  be  materially  afi'ected.  Other 
particulars  are  mentioned  which  literally  can 
apply  only  to  locusts,  and  which,  on  the  suppo- 
sition tliat  the  language  is  allegorical,  are  expli- 
cable only  as  being  accessory  traits  for  tilling  up 
the  picture  (Davison's  Sacred  Her/neneutics,  p. 
310).  The  figurative  interpretation  has,  it  must 
be  allowed,  the  support  of  antiquity.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  Ephrem  the 
Syrian  (a.d.  350),  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  (a.d.  400).  Ephrem  supposes  that  by  the 
four  diflt'erent  denominations  of  the  locusts  were 
intended  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmanaser,  Sennache- 
rib, and  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Jews,  in  the  time 
of  Jerome,  understood  by  the  first  term  the  Assy- 
rians and  Chaldeans  ;  by  the  second,  the  Medes 
and  Persians  ;  by  the  third,  Alexander  the  Great 
and  nis  successors ;  and  by  the  fourth,  the  Romans. 
By  others,  however,  the  prophecy  was  interpreted 
literally ;  and  Jerome  himself  appears  to  have 
fluctuated  between  the  two  opinions,  though  more 
inclined  to  the  allegorical  view.  Grotius  applies 
the  description  to  the  invasions  by  Pul  and  Shal- 
maneser.  Holzhausen  attempts  to  unite  both 
modes  of  interpretation,  and  applies  the  language 
literally  to  the  locusts,  and  metaphorically  to  the 
Assyrians.  It  is  singular,  however,  that,  if  a 
hostile  invasion  be  intended,  not  the  least  hint  is 
given  of  personal  injury  sustained  by  the  inha- 
bitants ;  the  immediate  effects  are  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  vegetable  productions  and  the  cattle. 
Dr.  Hengstenberg,  while  strongly  averse  from  the 
literal  sense,  is  not  disposed  to  limit  the  meta- 
phorical meaning  to  any  one  event  or  class  of 
invaders.  '  The  enemy,'  he  remarks,  '  are  de- 
signated only  as  7iorth  countries.  From  the  north, 
however,  from  Syria,  all  the  principal  invasions  of 
Palestine  proceeded.  We  have  therefore  no  rea- 
son to  think  exclusively  of  any  one  of  them.  Nor 
ought  we  to  limit  the  prophecy  to  the  people  of 
the  old  covenant.  Throughout  all  centuries  there 
is  but  one  church  of  God  existing  in  unbroken 
connection.  That  this  church,  during  the  first 
period  of  its  existence,  was  concentrated  in  a  land 
into  which  hostile  irruptions  were  made  from  the 
north  was  purely  accidental.  To  make  this  cir- 
cumstance the  boundary-stone  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  were  just  as  absurd  as  if  one  were 
to  assert  that  tlie  threatening  of  Amos,  "  by  the 
sword  shall  all  sinners  of  my  people  die,"  has  not 
been  fulfilled  in  those  who  perished  after  another 
manner'  (^Christology,  Keith's  transl.  iii.  104). 

The  prophet,  after  describing  the  approaching 
judgments,  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  repent, 
assuring  them  of  the  divine  placability  and  readi- 
ness to  forgive  (ii.  13-17).  He  foretels  the  re- 
storation of  the  land  to  its  former  fertility,  and 
declares  that  Jehovah  would  still  be  their  God 
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(ii.  18-26).  He  then  announces  the  spiritual 
blessings  which  would  be  poured  forth  in  the 
Messianic  age  (iii.  1-5,  Heb.  text ;  ii.  28-32, 
Auth.  Vers.).  This  remarkable  prediction  is 
applied  by  tlie  Apostle  Peter  to  the  events  that 
transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. 
16-21).  In  the  last  chapter  (i v.  Heb.  text ;  iii. 
Auth.  Vers.),  the  divine  vengeance  is  denounced 
against  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  chosen 
people,  of  whom  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
Edomites  are  especially  named.  A  minute  exa- 
mination of  these  predictions  would  exceed  our 
limits ;  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  in- 
formation to  the  works  named  at  the  close  of  this 
article. 

The  style  of  Joel,  it  has  been  remarked,  unites 
the  strength  of  Micah  with  the  tenderness  of  Jere- 
miah. In  vividness  of  description  he  rivals  Nahum, 
and  in  sublimity  and  majesty  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk.  '  Imprimis  est  elegans, 
clarus,  fusus,  fliuensque ;  valde  etiam  sublimis 
acer,  fervidus '  (Lovvtli,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebr. 
Prael.  xxi.). 

The  canonicity  of  this  book  has  never  been 
called  in  question. 

A  Paraphrase  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  by  Samuel  Chandler,  4to. 
London,  1745 ;  Die  Weissagung  des  Propketen 
Joel,  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt,  von  F.  A.  Holzhau- 
sen,  Gottingen,  1829;  Characteristik  der  Bibel, 
von  Dr.  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Halle,  1831,  vol.  v. 
pp.  295-302 ;  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  Christology  of 
the  Old  Testament,  S^c,  transl.  by  Dr.  R.  Keith, 
Washington,  1839,  vol.  iii.  pp.  100-141. 

The  following  works  are  also  mentioned  by 
De  Wette  in  his  Lehrbuch,  &c.,  Berlin,  1840, 
p.  324  : — Joel  Explicatus,  in  quo  Textus  Ebr. 
per  paraph.  Chald.  masoram  magn.  et  parv. 
perque  trium  prmstantiss.  Rabb.  R.  Sal.  Jarchi, 
R.  Aben-EsrcB,  et  R.  Dav.  Kimchi  Comm.,  necnon 
per  notas  philol.  illmtratur,  S^c,  auct.  Joh.  Leus- 
(len,  Ultraj.  1657 ;  Interpret.  Joelis  in  Turretini 
Tract,  de  S.  Script.  Interpret.,  ed.  a  G.  A.  Teller, 
pp.  307-343 ;  G.  T.  Baumgartens  Ausleg.  el. 
Proph.  Joel,  Hal.  1756 ;  C.  F.  Cramer,  Scyth. 
Denkmaler  in  Paleestina,  Kiel,  1777,  s.  143-245  ; 
C.  P.  Conz,  Diss,  de  Charactere  Poet.  Joelis,  S^c, 
Tub.  1783;  Joel  Lat.  versus  et  notis  philol. 
illustratus,  ab  A.  Scanborg,  in  sex  Dissert.,  Upsal, 
1806  ;  Ueberss.  m.  Erklt.,  von  Eckermann,  1786  ; 
Justi,  1792 ;  Credner,  1831.— J.  E.  R. 

JOHANAN  (|3nV,  God -bestowed ;  Sept. 
\o>va.v),  one  of  the  officers  who  came  and  recog- 
nised Gedaliah  as  governor  of  Judaea  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  in  authority  and  influence  among 
them.  He  penetrated  the  designs  of  Ishmael 
against  the  governor,  whom  he  endeavoured,  with- 
out success,  to  put  upon  his  guard.  When  Ish- 
mael had  accomplished  his  design  by  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah,  and  was  carrying  away  the  principal 
persons  at  the  seat  of  government  as  captives  to 
the  Ammonites,  Johanan  pursued  him,  and  re- 
leased them.  Being  fearful,  however,  that  the 
Clialdaeans  might  misunderstand  the  affair,  and 
make  him  and  those  who  were  with  him  respon- 
sible for  it,  he  resolved  to  withdraw  for  safety 
into  Egypt,  with  the  principal  persons  of  the  rem- 
nant left  in  the  land.  Jeremiah  remonstrated 
against  this  decision ;  but  Johanan  would  not  be 
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moved,  and  even  constrained  the  prophet  himself 
to  go  with  them.  They  proceeded  to  Taphanes,  but 
nothing  further  is  recorded  of  Johanan.  b.c.  588  (2 
Kings  XXV.  23;  Jer.  xl.  8-16.;  xli. ;  xlii. ;  xliii.). 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  (Gr.  'IwcJwtjj  6  $air- 
riffriis,  or  simply  'laidvinjs,  when  the  reference  is 
clear,  as  in  Matt.  iii.  4;  iv.  12;  Lat.  Joannes, 
Tacit.  Eist.v.  12;  Hebrew  |3ni'',  denoting  'grace' 
or  'favour').      In    the    church   John  commonly 
bears  the  honourable  title  of  'forerunner  of  the 
Lord ' — antecursor  et  praeparator  viarum  Domini 
(Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  33)  ;  in  Greeks,  irp6SpofMos, 
trpoaryyfXos  Kvplov.     The  accounts  of  him  which 
the  gospels  present  are  fragmentary  and  imper- 
fect :  they  involve,  too,  some  difficulties  which 
the  learned  have  found  it  hard  to  remove ;  yet 
enough  is  given  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
lofty  character,  and  that  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  Cliristianity  was  one  of  great  importance. 
His  parents  were  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  the 
latter  '  a  cousin  of  Mary,'  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
whose  senior  John  was  by  a  period  of  six  months 
(Luke  i.).     The  exact  spot  where  John  was  born 
is  not  determined.     The  rabbins  fix  on  Hebron, 
in  (he  hill-country  of  Judaea;  Paulus,  Kuinoel, 
and  Meyer,  after  Reland,  are  in  favour  of  Jutta, 
'  a  city  of  Judah.'  According  to  the  account  con- 
tained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  his  father, 
while  engaged  in  burning  incense,  was  visited  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  who  informed  him  that  in  com- 
pliance with  his  prayers  his  wife  should  bear  a  son, 
whose  name  he  should  call  John — in  allusion  to 
the  grace  thus  accorded.     A  description  of  the 
manner  of  his  son's  life  is  given,  which  in  effect 
states  that  he  was  to  be  a  Nazarite,  abstaining 
from  bodily  indulgences,  was  to  receive  special 
favour  and  aid  of  God,  was  to  prove  a  great  reli- 
gious and  social  reformer,  and  so  prepare  the  way 
for  the  long-expected  Messiah.    Zacharias  is  slow 
to  believe  these  tidings  arid  seeks  some  token  in 
evidence  of  their  truth.     Accordingly  a  sign  is 
given  which  acts  also  as  a  punishment  of  his  want 
of  faith — his  tongue  is  sealed  till  the  prediction 
is  fulfilled  by  the  event.     Six  months  after  Eli- 
sabeth had  conceived  she  received  a  visit  from 
Mary,  the  future  mother  of  Jesus.      On  being 
saluted  by  her  relation,  Elisabeth  felt  her  babe 
leap  in  her  womb,  and,  being  filled  with  the  holy 
spirit,  she  broke  forth  into  a  poetic  congratulation 
to  Mary,  as  the  destined  mother  of  her  Lord.    At 
length  Elisabeth  brought  forth  a  son,  whom  the 
relatives  were  disposed  to  name  Zacharias,  after 
his  father — but  Elisabeth  was  in  some  way  led  to 
wish  that  he  should  be  called  John.     The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  father,  who  signified  in  writing 
that  his  name  was  to  be  John.     This  agreement 
with  Elisabeth  caused  all  to  marvel.     Zacharias 
now  had  his  tongue  loosed,  and  he  first  employed 
his  restored  power  in  praising  God.     These  sin- 
gular  events  caused  universal  surprise,  and  led 
people  to  expect  that  the  child  would  prove  a 
distinguished  man. 

The  parents  of  John  were  not  only  of  a  priestly 
order,  but  righteous  and  devout.  Their  influence, 
in  consequence,  in  the  training  of  their  son,  would 
be  not  only  benign  but  suitable  to  the  holy  office 
which  he  was  designed  to  fill.  More  than  this — 
the  special  aids  of  God's  Spirit  were  with  him 
(Luke  i.  66).  How  thoroughly  Zacharias  was 
penetrated  with  his  parental  responsibility  and  the 
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future  dignity  of  his  son,  appears  from  the  *  divine 
song '  to  which  he  gives  utterance  ;  the  following 
words  deserve  notice— 'And  thou,  child,  shalt  be 
called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest ;  for  thou  shalt 
go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways; 
to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  utito  his  people  by 
the  remission  of  their  sins,  through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on 
high  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our 
feet  in  the  way  of  peace.'  As  a  consequence  of 
the  lofty  influences  under  which  he  was  nurtured, 
the  child  waxed  strong  in  spirit.  The  sacred 
writer  adds  that  '  he  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel'  (Luke  i.  80). 
The  apocryphal  Protev.  Jac.  oh.  xxii.  states  that 
his  mother,  in  order  to  rescue  her  son  from  the 
murder  of  the  children  at  Bethleliem,  which  Herod 
commanded,  fled  with  him  into  the  desert.  She 
found  no  place  of  refuge  ;  the  mountain  opened 
at  her  request,  and  gave  the  needed  shelter  in  its 
bosom.  Zacharias,  being  questioned  by  Herod 
as  to  where  his  son  was  to  be  found,  and  refusing 
to  answer,  was  slain  by  the  tyrant.  At  a  later 
period  Elisabeth  died,  when  angels  took  the  youth 
under  their  care  (Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocryph.  p. 
117,  sq. ;  comp.  'K.vixn,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  163,  re- 
mark 4). 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
John  made  his  public  appearance,  exhibiting  the 
austerity,  the  costume,  and  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  ju-ophets  (Luke  iii. ;  Matt.  iv.). 
His  raiment  was  camel's  hair ;  he  wore  a  plain 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins ;  his  food  was  what 
the  desert  spontaneously  offered — locusts  and  wild 
honey  from  the  rock.  Desert  though  the  place  is, 
designated,  the  country  where  he  began  his  mis- 
sion— the  wild  mountainous  tract  of  Juda — lying 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  along 
which  it  stretches,  was  not  entirely  destitute  of 
means  for  supporting  human  existence  (Matt.  iii. 
1-12;  Mark  i.  1-8;  Luke  iii.  1-20;  John  x.  28; 
Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  88).  Jo- 
sephus,  in  his  Life  (ii.  2),  gives  an  account  of 
one  of  his  instructors,  Banus,  which  throws  light 
on  John's  condition  in  the  desert : — '  he  lived  in 
the  desert,  and  had  no  other  food  than  what  grew 
of  its  own  accord,  and  bathed  himself  in  cold 
water  frequently,  both  by  night  and  by  day.  I 
imitated  him  in  these  things,  and  continued  with 
him  three  years.' 

The  burden  of  John's  preaching  bore  no  slight 
resemblance  to  the  old  prophetic  exhortations, 
wnose  last  echo  had  now  died  away  for  centuries. 
He  called  upon  the  Jewish  people  to  repent 
(/teTocoeiTe),  to  change  their  minds,  their  dispo- 
sitions and  affections,  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  great  doctrine  promulgated  by  his  Lord, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  regeneration.  That 
the  change  which  John  liad  in  view  was  by  no, 
means  of  so  great  or  so  elevated  a  kind  as  that 
which  Jesus  required,  is  very  probable ;  but  the 
particulars  into  which  he  enters  when  he  proceeds 
to  address  classes  or  individuals  (Matt.  iii.  7,  sq. ; 
Luke  iii.  7,  sq.),  serve  fully  to  show  that  the  re- 
novation at  which  he  aimed  was  not  merely  of  a 
material  or  organic,  but  chiefly  of  a  moral  nature. 
In  a  very  emphatic  manner  did  he  warn  the  eccle- 
siastical and  philosophical  authorities  of  the  land 
of  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of  an  entire 
change  of  view,  of  aim,  and  of  desire  j  declaring 
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iu  explicit  and  awful  terms  that  their  pride  of 
nationality  would  avail  them  nothing  against  the 
coming  wrathful  visitation,  and  that  they  were 
utterly  mistaken  in  the  notion  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  any  need  of  them  for  completing  its 
own  wise  purposes  (Luke  iii.  8,  9).  The  first 
reason  assigned  by  John  for  entering  on  his  most 
weighty  and  perilous  office  was  announced  in 
these  words — '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.' 
It  was  his  great  work  to  prepare  the  mind  of  th* 
nation,  so  that  when  Jesus  himself  came  they 
might  be  a  people  made  ready  for  the  Lord. 
What  was  the  exact  idea  which  John  intended 
to  convey  by  the  term  '  kingdom  of  heaven '  it 
is  not  easy,  at  least  in  the  space  before  us,  to  de- 
termine with  satisfaction.  We  feel  ourselves, 
however,  justified  in  protesting  against  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  take  the  vulgar  Jewish  notion, 
and  ascribe  it  to  John,  while  some  go  so  far  as 
to  deny  that  our  Lord  himself,  at  the  first,  }x)9- 
sessed  any  other.  The  reference  which  we  have 
made  to  John's  addreses  to  his  auditors  suffices  to 
show  that  there  was  an  ample  and  predominant 
moral  element  in  his  conception  of  this  kingdom ; 
while,  if  he  entertained  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
Messiah,  why  his  urgency  in  behalf  of  fitrdyota — 
an  entire,  internal  change!  Besides,  does  the 
fact  need  enforcement,  that  all  superior  minds — 
especially  those  that  are  enlightened  by  the  Divine 
Spirit — have  both  correcter  and  nobler  views  than 
the  bulk  of  their  contemporaries,  and  that  it  is  the 
power  which,  under  God's  aid,  these  views  give 
them,  that  sustains  them  in  their  duty  and  makes 
their  efforts  successful?  If  John  really  came  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias — if  he  reproduced 
the  old  ardour  and  quickening  foresight  of  the 
prophets,  he  must  have  gone  far  beyond  the  vulgar 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  indeed 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  teaching  seems  to  our 
mind  intended  and  fitted  to  refine,  exalt,  and  ex- 
pand the  ordinary  Jewish  mind  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  perfect  day  of  Christ. 

Had  we  space  to  develope  the  moral  character 
of  John,  we  could  show  that  this  fine,  stern,  high- 
minded  teacher  possessed  many  eminent  qualities; 
but  his  personal  and  official  modesty  in  keeping, 
in  all  circumstances,  in  the  lower  rank  assigned 
him  by  God,  must  not  pass  without  special  men- 
tion. The  doctrine  and  manner  of  life  of  John 
appear  to  have  roused  the  entire  of  the  south 
of  Palestine,  and  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
tlie  spot  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he  bap- 
tized thousands  unto  repentance.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  fame  which  he  had  gained,  that  '  people 
were  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mused  in  tlieir 
hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not ' 
(Luke  iii.  15).  Had  he  chosen,  John  might 
without  doubt  have  assumed  to  himself  the  higher 
office,  and  risen  to  great  worldly  power.  But  he 
was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  never  failed  to  de- 
clare in  the  fullest  and  clearest  manner,  that  he 
was  not  the  Christ  but  merely  his  harbinger,  and 
that  the  sole  work  he  had  to  do  was  to  usher  in 
the  day-spring  from  on  high. 

The  more  than  prophetic  fame  of  the  Baptist 
reached  the  ears  of  Jesus  in  his  Nazarene  dwell- 
ing, far  distant  from  the  locality  of  John  (Matt, 
ii.  9, 1 1 ).  The  nature  of  the  report — namely,  that 
his  divinely -predicted  forenmner  had  appewed  in 
Judaea — showed  our  Lord  that  the  time  was  now 
come  for  his  being  made  manifest  to  «arael.    A^ 
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eordingly  he  comes  to  the  place  where  Joliri  is  lo 
be  baptized  of  him,  in  order  that  thus  he  might 
fulfil  all  that  was  required  under  the  dispensation 
which  was  about  to  disappear  (Matt.  iii.  14). 
John's  sense  of  inferiority  inclines  him  to  ask 
rather  than  to  give  baptism  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
who,  however,  wills  to  have  it  so,  and  is  accord- 
ingly baptized  of  John.  Immediately  on  the 
termination  of  this  symbolical  act,  a  divine  at- 
testation is  given  from  the  opened  vault  of  heaven, 
declaring  Jesus  to  be  in  truth  the  long  looked-for 
Messiah — '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased '  (Matt.  iii.  17).  The  events 
which  are  found  recorded  in  John  i.  19,  sq.  seem 
to  have  happened  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by 
John.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  implied  in  the 
past  character  of  the  narrative.  John  is  obviously 
speaking  of  something  over  and  gone :  for  in- 
stance, '  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said '  (not  I  say), 
'  after  me  cometh  a  man,'  &c. ;  John's  testimony 
had  already  been  borne  when  he  gave  his  reply  to 
the  Sanhedrim.  It  was  therefore  prior  to  his  bap- 
tism that  John  '  knew  him  not' — knew  not  his 
person,  though,  of  course,  he  knew  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  on  the  point  of  coming  ;  and  though 
John  and  Jesus  were  relatives,  yet,  considering 
tlie  distance  at  whicli  they  dwelt  from  each  other, 
and  the  habits  of  retirement  and  solitude  in 
wliich  both  indulged,  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  statement.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if 
John  was  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  how  he 
could  acknowledge  his  superiority,  as  he  does 
when  he  intimates  that  it  was  more  meet  he 
should  receive  than  give  baptism.  This  difficulty 
has  excited  much  attention.  The  reader  may 
with  advantage  consult  the  very  learned  and,  for 
the  most  part,  impartial  commentary  of  Lvicke,  on 
the  passage.  Onr  view  is  this :  the  relation  in 
which  John  and  Jesus  stood  to  each  other  must 
have  been  well  known  to  both.  When,  therefore, 
Jesus  came  to  John,  he  would  naturally  declare 
himself  to  be  the  intended  Messiah.  Such  a  de- 
claration— thus  pointing  out  the  person — would, 
of  course,  conciliate  belief  in  John's  mind,  and 
might  naturally  prompt  the  self-abasing  language 
which  he  employs  wlien  requested  by  Jesus  to 
give  him  baptism.  No  other  fact  than  such  an 
assertion  would  communicate  to  John's  mind 
could  justify  the  language  which  the  Baptist  uses, 
since,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  he  was 
second  to  him  only.  Still  the  divinely-promised 
evidence  remained  to  be  given — 'upon  whom 
thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remain- 
ing on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (John  i.  33).  That  evidence 
was  at  length  vouchsafed  after  the  baptism,  and 
then  the  divine  and  human  testimony  concurred 
in  giving  such  satisfaction  to  John's  mind  as  he 
had  been  led  of  God  to  expect,  and  which  the  im- 
poi  tant  interests  at  stake  seemed  to  demand. 

In  the  testimony  which  John  bears  to  Jesus,  as 
recorded  by  the  Evangelist  John,  Winer,  in  his 
Realworterbuch,  finds  some  difficulty,- and  thinks 
that  there  is  a  variation,  in  fact  a  contrariety,  be- 
tween the  view  which  John  presents  of  the  person 
and  work  of  our  Lord  and  that  which  the  odier 
evangelists  afford — a  view,  indeed,  of  which  the 
Baptist  could  have  known  nothing,  but  which 
came  from  the  Gnosticizing  colours  of  John's 
mind.  We  again  refer  the  reader  to  Liicke's  valu- 
able work.     But  what  has  already  been  remarked 
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will  liave  shown  that  Winer  and  others  are  in  error 
in  the  supposition  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
alleged  difficulties  and  variations — namely,  that 
John  the  Baptist  had  no  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  higher  or  more  far-reaching  tlian  that  which 
was  prevalent  in  the  common  mind  of  Judaea.  It 
is  in  tlie  words  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (John  i.  29,36), 
that  the  difficulty  is  thought  to  be  found.  What, 
it  is  asked,  could  John  trie  Baptist  have  known  of 
this  assumed  function — the  remission  of  sins? 
Liicke  has,  we  tliink,  satisfactorily  shown  that  such 
a  function  did  enter  into  the  proplietic  idea  of  the 
Messiah  (Isa.  liii.),  or  at  least  into  that  concep- 
tion of  him  which  the  authoritative  expounders  of 
religious  truth  had  drawn  from  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  prophecy.  And  this  is  unquestionably 
certain,  that  '  the  remission  of  our  sins,  through 
the  tender  mercy  of  our  God '  (Luke  i.  77),  did 
form  a  part  of  the  conception  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah which  Zacharias,  John's  father,  entertained 
and  expressed  immediately  on  the  birth  of  his 
son ;  while  in  the  account  given  by  the  syn- 
optical evangelists  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke), 
to  the  effect  that  John  preached  '  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  for  the  remission  of  sins '  (Luke 
iii.  3),  adding  that  the  Christ  would  '  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  loith  fire '  (Luke  iii. 
16),  may  surely  be  found  the  essence  of  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  words  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,'  &c. 

The  relation  which  subsisted  between  John  and 
Jesus,  after  the  emphatic  testimony  above  recorded 
had  Reen  borne,  we  have  not  the  materials  to  de- 
scribe with  full  certainty. 

It  seems  but  natural  to  think,  when  their  hitherto 
relative  position  is  taken  into  account,  that  John 
would  forthwith  lay  down  his  office  of  harbinger, 
which,  now  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  himself 
had  appeared,  was  entirely  fulfilled  and  terminated. 
Such  a  step  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken.  On 
the  contrary,  the  language  of  Scripture  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  Baptist  church  continued  side  by  side 
with  the  Messianic  (Matt.  xi.  3;  Luke  vii.  19; 
Matt.  ix.  14  ;  Luke  xi.  1 ;  John  xiv.  25),  and  re- 
mained long  after  John's  execution  (Acts  xix.  3). 
Indeed,  a  sect  which  bears  the  name  of  '  John's  dis- 
ciples,' exists  to  the  present  day  in  the  East,  whose 
sacred  books  are  said  to  be  pervaded  by  a  Gnostic 
leaven.  They  are  hostile  alike  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  their  John  and  Jesus  are  alto- 
gether different  from  the  characters  bearing  these 
names  in  our  evangelists.  Still,  though  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  John  did  not  lay  down 
his  office,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament establishes  this  alleged  fact.  John  may 
have  ceased  to  execute  his  own  peculiar  work,  as 
the  forerunner,  but  may  justifiably  have  conti- 
nued to  bear  his  most  important  testimony  to  the 
Messiahship,  of  Christ;  or  he  may  even  have  alto- 
gether given  up  the  duties  of  active  life  some  time, 
at  least,  before  his  death ;  and  yet  his  disciples, 
both  before  and  after  that  event,  may  have  main- 
tained their  individuality  as  a  religious  commu- 
nion. Nor  will  the  student  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  who  knows  how 
grossly  a  teacher  far  greater  than  John,  was,  both 
during  his  life  and  after  his  crucifixion,  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented,  think  it  impossible 
that  some  misconception  or  some  sinister  motive- 
may  have  had  weight  in  preventing  the  Bapti«t 
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church  from  dissolving  and  passing  into  that  of 
Christ. 

It  was,  not  improbably,  with  a  view  to  remove 
some  error  of  this  kind  that  John  sent  the  embassy 
of  liis  disciples  to  Jesus  which  is  recorded  in  Matt. 
xi,  3  ;  Luke  vii.  19.  The  spiritual  course  which 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  more  and  mpre  taking, 
and  the  apparent  failure,  or  at  least  uneasy  post- 
ponement of  the  promised  kingdom  in  the  popular 
sense,  especially  the  fact  that  their  esteemed  mas- 
ter lay  in  prison,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  his  life,  may  well  have  led  John's  disciples 
to  doubt  if  Jesus  were  in  truth  the  expected  Mes- 
siah. Appearances,  to  them,  were  purely  adverse. 
What  step  so  fit  on  the  part  of  their  master,  as 
that  he  should  send  them  to  Jesus  himself?  No 
intimation  is  found  in  the  record  that  John  re- 
quired evidence  to  give  him  satisfaction  ;  and  all 
the  language  that  is  used  is  projjer  and  pertinent 
if  we  suppose  that  the  doubt  lay  only  in  the  minds 
of  his  disciples.  That  the  terms  employed  ad- 
mit the  interpretation  that  John  was  not  without 
some  misgivings  (Luke  vii.  23;  Matt.  xi.  6),  we 
are  free  to  allow.  And  if  any  doubt  had  grown 
up  in  the  Baptist's  mind  it  was  most  probably 
owing  to  the  defective  spirituality  of  his  views; 
for  even  of  him  Jesus  has  declared,  '  he  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he ' 
(Matt.  xi.  11).  Were  this  the  case  it  would  of 
itself  account  not  only  for  the  embassy  sent  by 
John  to  Jesus,  but  also  for  the  continuance  and 
jierpetuation  of  John's  separate  influence  as  the 
founder  of  a  sect. 

The  manner  of  John's  death  is  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  detailed  here  (Matt.  iv.  12:  xiv. 
3;  Luke  iii.  19;  Mark  vi.  17;  Joseph.  Atitiq. 
xviii.  5.  2).  He  reproved  a  tyrant  for  a  heinous 
crime,  and  received  his  reward  in  decapitation. 
Josephus,  however,  assigns  a  somewhat  difl'erent 
cause  for  this  execution  from  that  given  in  the 
gospels.  The  passage  bears  forcible  evidence  to 
the  general  truth  of  the  evangelical  narrative  re- 
specting John,  and  therefore  we  transcribe  it : — 
'  Now  some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that 
very  justly,  as  a  punishment  of  what  he  did 
against  John  that  was  called  the  Baptist;  for 
Herod  slew  him,  although  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  both 
as  to  righteousness  one  towards  another  and  piety 
towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism.  Now 
when  others  came  in  crowds  about  him — for  they 
were  greatly  moved  by  hearing  his  words — 
Herod,  who  feared  lest  the  great  influence  John 
had  over  the  people  might  put  it  into  his  power 
and  inclination  to  raise  a  rebellion  (for  they 
seemed  ready  to  do  any  thing  he  should  advise), 
thought  it  best,  by  putting  him  to  death,  to  prevent 
any  mischief  he  might  cause,  and  not  bring  him- 
self into  difficulties  by  sparing  a  man  who  might 
make  him  repent  of  it  when  it  should  be  too  late. 
Accordingly  he  was  sent  a  prisoner,  out  of  Herod's 
suspicious  temper,  to  Machaerus,  the  castle  I  before 
mentioned,  and  was  tliere  put  to  death.' 

There  is  no  contrariety  between  this  account  and 
that  which  is  given  in  the  New  Testament.  Both 
may  be  true :  John  was  condemned  in  the 
mind  of  Hea)d  on  political  grounds,  as  endan- 
gering his  position,  and  executed  on  private  and 
ostensible  grounds,  in  order  to  gratify  a  mali- 
cious but  powerful   woman.      The    Scriptural 
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reason  was  but  the  pretext  for  carrying  into  etfect 
the  determinations  of  Herod's  cabinet.  Thai  the 
fear  of  Herod  was  not  without  some  ground  may 
be  seen  in  the  popularity  which  John  had  gained 
(Mark  xi.  32 ;  Lardner,  Works,  vi.  483). 

The  castle  of  Machaerus,  where  John  was  im- 
prisoned and  beheaded,  was  a  fortress  lying  on 
the  soutiiern  extremity  of  Peraea,  at  the  top  of 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  between  the  dominions  of 
Herod  and  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  history  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  former  (Lardner,  vi.  483).  According  to 
the  Scripture  account,  the  daughter  of  Herodiaa 
obtained  the  Baptist's  head  at  an  entertainment, 
without  delay.  How  could  this  be,  when  Ma- 
chaerus lay  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  ?  The 
feast  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Machaerus, 
which,  besides  being  a  stronghold,  was  also  a 
palace,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  Herod 
himself  was  now  on  his  route  towards  the  terri- 
tories of  Aretas,  with  whom  he  was  at  war. 
Bishop  Marsh  (^Lecture  xxvi.)  remarks,  that  the 
soldiers  who,  in  Luke  iii.  14,  are  said  to  have 
come  to  John  while  baptizing  in  the  Jordan,  are 
designated  by  a  term  (^iTTpaTev6fj.ei/ot,  not  ffrpa- 
TiaiTai)  which  denotes  persons  actually  engaged 
in  war,  not  meiely  soldiers.  In  the  same  way, 
in  Mark  vi.  27,  the  officer  sent  to  bring  John's 
head  bears  a  military  title — <nr«Kov\dToip.  These 
minute  indications  are  quite  accordant  with  the 
fact  that  Herod  was  then  making  war  on  Aretas, 
as  appears  from  Josephus  (^Antiq.  xviii.  5. 1),  and 
afTord  a  very  strong  evidence  of  the  credibility  of 
the  sacred  narratives,  by  showing  that  the  authors 
described  what  was  actually  proceeding  before 
their  own  eyes.  We  also  see  a  reason  why  He- 
rodias  was  present  on  this  occasion,  since  she  was 
Herod's  paramour,  and  had,  '  like  another  Helen,' 
led  to  the  war. 

John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
with  much  honour,  under  the  name  of  Jahja 
(see  Hottinger,  Historia  Orientalis,  pp.  144-149, 
Tiguri,  1660). 

The  literature  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  article,  to  be  found  in  foreign  writers,  is 
very  rich.  Besides  the  works  already  named,  the 
following  may  be  consulted  :  Hase  (^Leben  Jesu, 
3  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1840,  p.  80),  who,  together  with 
Walch  {Bibliotheca  Theologica,  iii.  402),  gives 
the  chief  authorities;  Witaii  Exerc.  de  Joanne 
Bapt.  in  his  Miscell.  Sac7-a,  ii.  367 ;  J.  G.  E. 
Leopold,  Johannes  der  Tdnfer,  Hannov.  1825; 
Usteri,  Nachrichten  von  Johannes  dem  Tdufer 
in  the  Studien  imd  Kritiken,  1829,  part  iii.  p. 
439 ;  L.  von  Roliden,  Johannes  der  Tiiufer, 
Liibeck,  1838  ;  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Hamb. 
1837,  p.  49.  The  ecclesiastical  traditions  touch- 
ing John  may  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sayictorum,  iv, 
687-846 ;  and,  in  a  compendious  form,  in  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires,  i.  82-108,  482-505.— J.  R.  B. 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE.  I.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  and  his  character. — He 
was  the  sen  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman,  and  of 
Salome.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  born  at 
Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee.  His  parents 
api^ear  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances ;  at 
least,  we  find  that  Zebedee  employed  hired  ser- 
V£knts  (Mark  i.  20),  and  that  Salome  was 
among  the  number  of  those  women  who  contri- 
buted to  the  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Matt.  XKvii. 
56).     We  also  find  tliat  John  received  Mat]i  intt 
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fab  house  after  the  death  of  Jesus.    Since  this 
house  seems  to  have  been  situated  at  Jerusalem 
(4ir*  iKelir/is  T^s  Specs,  John  xix.  27),  it  would 
appear  that   he   was   the  owner  of  two   houses. 
John's    acquaintance,  also,  with  the  high-priest 
(xviii.    15)  seems  to   indicate  that  he  lived  at 
Jerusalem,  and  belonged  to  the  wealthier  class. 
We   may   suppose   that  from   a   tender  age    he 
nourished  religious  feelings,  since  Salome,  who 
evinced  so  much  love  for  Jesus,  probably  fostered 
at  an  earlier  period   tliose   hopes  of  a   Messiah 
which  she  expresses  in  Matt.  xx.  20 ;  and  we  find 
that  he  entered  into  communion  with  the   Baptist 
from  pure  motives.     The  occupation,  also,  of  a 
fisherman  was  adapted  to  promote  holy  medita- 
tions, since  it  would  frequently  lead  him  to  pass 
whole  nights  in  stillness  upon  the  water,  amid  a 
charming  country  similar  to  the  environs  of  the 
lake  of  Locarno.    On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  the 
Baptist  directed  John  to  Jesus,  and  he  immedi- 
ately became  the   Lord's   disciple   and   accom- 
panied him  on  his  return  to  Galilee.     Having 
arrived  there,  lie  at  first  resumed  his  trade,  but  was 
afterwards  called  to  remain  permanently  with  the 
Redeemer  (Luke  v.  5-10).     Jesus  was  particu- 
larly attached  to  John  (John  xiii.  23 ;  xix.  26  ; 
XX.  2 ;  xxi.  7),  who  was  one  of  the  three  who  were 
distinguished   above    the  other  apostles   (Matt, 
xvii.  I  ;   xxvi.  37  ;  Mark  v.   37).     After  the  as- 
cension, John  abode  at  Jerusalem,  where  Paul  met 
him  on  his  third  journey,  about  the  year  52  (Gal. 
ii.  3-9).     Since  he  had  undertaken  the  care  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus  we  cannot  well  suppose  that 
he  left  Jerusalem  before  Mary's  death;  and,  in- 
deed, we  find  that  about  the  year  58,  when  Paul 
was  at  Ephesus,  John  was  not  yet  living  there. 
If  we  consider  the  great  imjiortance  of  Ephesus 
among  the  rarious  ciiurches  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  dangers  arising  from  false  teachers,  who  were 
prevalent  there  as  early  as  the  days  of  Paul  (Acts 
XX.  29),  it  will  appear  likely  that  John  was  sent 
to  Ephesus  after  Paul  had  left  that  scene,  about 
the  year  65.     During  the  time  of  his  activity 
in  Asia  Minor  he  was  exiled  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror to  Patmos,  one  of  the  Sporadic  isles  in  the 
^gean   Sea,    where,    according    to    Revelations 
i.  9,  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.     Irenaeus  (Adv. 
liter,    v.    30)    and,    following    him,     Eusebius 
{Ilist.  Eccles.  iii.  18)  state  that  John  beheld  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse  about  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian.      If  this   statement   can    be 
depended  upon,  the  exile    to  Patmos  also  took 
place  under  Domitian,  who  died  a.d.  96.     Ter- 
tullian  (Prcescr.  adv.  Hcer.  c.  30)  relates  that  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian  John  was  forcibly  conveyed 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  cask  of  oil ; 
that  he  was  miraculously  released,  and  then  brought 
to  Patmos.    But  since  none  of  the  ancient  writers 
besides  the  rather  undiscriminating  Tertullian, 
relate  this  circumstance,  and  since  this  mode  of 
capital  punishment  was  unheard  of  at  Rome,  we 
ouglit  not  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it  (compare 
Mosheim,   Dissertatimies   ad   Historiam  Eccle- 
siasticam,  i.  p.  497,  sq.).     It  is,  however,  likely 
that  John  was  called  to  suffer  for  his  faith,  since 
Polycrates,    bishop    of    Ephesus,    writing   about 
AD.  200,  calls  him  fxiprvs  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
V.  24).      According   to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles. 
iii.  20,  23\  he  returned  from  exile  during  the 
reign  of  Nerva.     The  three  epistles  of  John,  as 
alao  the  afl'ecting  account  concerning  his  fidelity 
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as  a  spiritual  pastor,  given  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Quis  Dives  Salvus?  c.  52),  testify  that 
he  was  the  pastor  of  a  large  diocese.  John's 
second  epistle,  verse  12,  and  third  epistle,  verse 
14,  indicate  that  he  made  journeys  of  pastoral 
visitation.  John  died  at  Ephesus  past  the  age 
of  ninety,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
According  to  Jerome,  he  was  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  acc<fc-ding  to  Suidas,  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
If  we  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  an 
image  of  John  as  drawn  from  his  Gospel  and  his 
Epistles,  aided  by  a  few  traits  of  his  life  preserved 
by  the  fathers,*  he  appears  to  have  been  of  a  wise, 
atfectionate,  and  rather  feminine  character. 

It  seems  that  originally  this  softness  of  disposi- 
tion would  sometimes  blaze  up  in  wrath,  as  femi- 
nine characters  in  general  feel  themselves  as 
strongly  repelled  as  attracted.  An  instance  of 
his  wrath  we  find  in  Luke  ix.  54,  sq.  We  trace 
also  a  degree  of  selfishness  in  Mark  ix.  38  ;  x.  35. 
Hence  it  appears  that  love,  humility,  and  mild- 
ness were  in  John  the  works  of  transforming  grace. 
At  a  later  period  his  writings  indicate  not  only 
mildness,  but  also  a  strict  moral  earnestness  (I 
John  i.  6  ;  iii.  9,  20  ;  v.  16  ;  2  John  10,  11). 

II.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Its  authenticity  and 
credibility. — During  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth,  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  attacked,  but  with  feeble  arguments, 
by  some  English  Deists  and  by  four  German 
theologians.  Bretschneider  attempted  a  stronger 
attack  in  his  book  entitled  Probabilia  de  Evan- 
gelii  et  Epistolaruni  Johannis  origine  et  indole, 
1820.  According  to  him,  the  Gospel  was  written 
during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Although  this  attack 
was  very  learned,  it  met  with  but  little  approba- 
tion. The  same  arguments  were,  however,  resumed 
and  sharpened  by  Strauss,  who,  although  in  the 
third  edition  of  The  Life  of  Jesus  he  manifested 
an  inclination  to  give  up  his  doubts,  yet  reso- 
lutely returned  to  them  in  the  fourth  edition, 
principally,  as  he  himself  confesses,  because 
'  without  them  one  could  not  escape  from  believing 
the  miracles  of  Christ.'  Strauss  attacked  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  John  principally 
with  arguments  deduced  from  the  subject-matter 
of  the  book  itself,  while  Liitzelberger  opposed  it 
on  historical  grounds  {Die  hirchliche  Tradition 
iiber  den  Apostel  Johannes  und  seine  Schriften, 
1840).  Schwegler  published  a  treatise  on  the 
writings  of  John,  which  is  inserted  in  Der  Monta- 
nismus  und  die  Christliche  Kirche  des  ziceiten 
Jahrhunderts,  1841,  and  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  from  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  in  Asia  Minor 
about  the  year  of  Christ  170  by  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  elder  Apollinaris,  and  that  it  was  ascribed 

*  Jerome  (Comm.  ad  Gal.  iii.  p.  314,  mart.) 
relates  that  when  John  had  attained  a  great  age  he 
was  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  walk  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  church  ;  he,  therefore,  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  in  by  young  men.  He  was  no 
longer  able  to  say  much,  but  he  constantly  re- 
peated the  words, '  Little  children,  love  one  another. ' 
On  being  asked  why  he  constantly  repeated  this 
one  saying,  he  replied,  '  Because  it  is  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  ;  and  enough  is  done  if  thiB  ig 
done.' 
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to  the  apostle  in  order  to  influence  the  converts 
from  Judaism.  If  we  attached  much  importance 
to  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  deny 
the  authenticity  of  John's  Gospel,  we  should  here 
explicitly  point  out  how  these  arguments  may 
be  refuted  ;  but  since  we  deem  them  unimportant, 
and  since,  even  in  Germany,  the  opponents  of  its 
authenticity  have  not  met  with  much  sympathy, 
we  refrain  from  discussion.  It  may  suffice  to 
observe  that  during  the  lapse  of  ages  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  one  ever 
expressed  a  doubt  respecting  tlie  genuineness  of 
John's  Gosi)el,  except  the  small  sect  of  the  dXcryoi, 
wiiose  scepticism,  however,  was  not  based  upon 
historical,  but  merely  upon  dogmatical  grounds. 
The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  is 
open  to  attack  on  account  of  its  differing  so  much, 
as  well  in  substance  as  in  form,  from  the  three  first 
Gospels,  and  on  account  of  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion of  them.  Among  the  apparent  contradictions 
may  be  mentioned  the  statements,  that  Christ  was 
crucified  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Passover 
was  to  be  eaten  (John  xviii.  28),  while  according 
to  the  other  Gospels  Jesus  ate  the  Passover  with 
his  disciples ;  and  that  Jesus,  before  he  went  to 
Gethsemane,  offered  up  a  prayer  full  of  sublimity 
and  confidence  (xvii.),  while  according  to  the 
other  Gospels  he  endured  in  Gethsemane  a  very 
Ikeavy  internal  conflict,  respecting  which  John  is 
silent.  But  the  most  striking  difl'erence  is  that 
of  the  speeches.  This  difference  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  apparent  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance 
of  them. 

The  History  and  the  Speeches. — We  will  first 
consider  the  difference  of  the  Contents.  This 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
John  intended  to  relate  and  complete  the  history  of 
the  Lord  according  to  his  own  view  of  it.  We  are 
led  to  this  supposition  from  the  following  circum- 
stances :  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  history  of 
his  passion  and  his  resurrection,  there  are  only  two 
sections  in  which  John  coincides  with  the  synoptic 
gospels  (vi.  1-21  ;  xii.  1) ;  that  he  altogether 
omits  such  important  facts  as  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John,  the  history  of  his  temptation  and 
transfiguration,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  the  internal  conflict  at  Gethsemane ; 
and  that  chapters  i.  32,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  indicate 
that  he  presupposed  his  readers  to  be  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel  history.  He  confined 
himself  to  such  communications  as  were  wanting 
in  the  others,  especially  with  regard  to  the  speeches 
of  Jesus.  The  historical  section  in  ch.  vi.  he  com- 
municated because  it  is  connected  with  the  sub- 
sequent speeches  of  Jesus ;  and  ch.  xii.  1,  be- 
cause it  was  of  importance  for  him  to  relate  the 
history  of  Judas,  so  that  each  event  should  clearly 
be  understood  to  be  the  result  of  a  preceding  fact. 
The  history  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  resurrection, 
being  a  prominent  part,  could  not  be  omitted, 
although,  in  the  account  of  these  also,  John  differs 
in  his  statements  from  the  writers  of  the  other  Gos- 
pels. Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
vi.  14)  relates,  as  he  says,  upon  the  statement 
of  old  Presbyters,  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
at  the  request  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  place 
by  the  side  of  the  ffwuariKa  tvayyeKia,  bodily 
gospels,  his  iryiVfiariKhv  ivayytKiov,  spiritual 
gospel.  The  same  account  is  confirmed  by  a 
Latin  fragment  of  the  second  century  preserved 
Ytg  Muratori,  which  bears  that  the  aged  apostle  was 
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solicited  by  his  co-disciples  to  commit  his  Gotpv' 
to  writing. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  difference  of  Form.  In 
the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  seldom  speaks  in  gnomes, 
sentences,  and  parables,  but  generally  in  longer 
speeches,  the  parts  of  which  are  not  closely  con- 
nected, containing  frequent  repetitions,  and  the 
linguistic  characteristics  of  which  strongly  re- 
semble those  of  his  epistles.  De  Wette  con- 
siders John  to  be  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  but 
has,  nevertheless,  given  up  the  authenticity  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  speeches,  and  main- 
tains that  the  Evangelist  at  a  later  period,  on 
account  of  an  overflow  of  his  subjectivity,  gave 
his  own  thoughts  as  those  of  the  Redeemer.  This 
question  does  not  admit  of  a  brief  solution  ;  there- 
fore, consult  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
Tholuck's  Glauhtcurdigkeit  der  evangeUschen 
Geschichte,  2nd  edit.  p.  314,  sq.  We  here  direct 
attention  only  to  the  following  particulars.  The 
gentle  and  feminine  character  of  the  disciple 
allows  us  to  suppose  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  he 
adopted  as  his  own  the  expressions  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and,  consequently,  that  many  terms  in 
which  the  Epistles  agree  with  the  Gosjiel  did  not 
originate  with  the  disciple,  but  with  Christ  him- 
self. We  find  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  disciple  adopted  the  expressions  of  his 
Master  in  John  xii.  43,  compared  with  v.  41-44. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  formation  of  sentences 
and  expressions  is  considerably  influenced  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  disciple,  but  with  regard 
to  the  particular  contents  of  the  speeches,  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  doubt  their  au- 
thenticity. Strauss  himself  makes  a  concession 
from  which  much  results,  namely,  that  the  most 
characteristic  speeches  in  John  are  those  in  which 
occur  the  antitheses  of  trtfpf  and  TrveC/ta,  fesh  and 
spirit,  (pais  and  ffK6Tos,  light  and  darkness,  ^ari 
and  ddvaros,  life  and  death,  ij/oj  and  koltw,  above 
and  below;  and  also  the  mystical  expressions  of 
&prot  TTJs  Ca>^s,  bread  of  life,  liSwp  ^uy,  living 
toater.  These  terms  are  even  by  Strauss  (vol.  i. 
p.  176)  considered  to  be  parts  of  the  original 
speeches  of  Christ,  and  he  asserts  that  the  evan- 
gelist only  developed  them  in  the  style  of  the 
Alexandrian  writers. 

It  must  be  granted  that  tlie  peculiarities  of 
John's  Gospel  more  especially  consist  in  the  four 
following  doctrines. 

1 .  Tliat  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father. 

2.  That  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Redeemer 
to  believers. 

3.  The  announcement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
the  Comforter. 

4.  The  peculiar  importance  ascribed  to  Love. 
Although  there  can  be  shown  in  the  writings  of 

the  other  evangelists  some  isolated  dicta  of  the 
Lord,  which  seem  to  bear  the  impress  of  John,  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  they  contain  tlioughts  not 
originating  with  that  disciple,  but  with  the  Lord 
himself.  Matthew  (xi.  27)  speaks  of  the  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father  so  entirely  in  the  style 
of  John  that  persons  not  sufficiently  vereed  in 
Holy  Writ  are  apt  to  search  for  this  passage  in 
the  Gospel  of  John.  The  mystical  union  of  the 
Son  with  believers  is  expressed  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
The  promise  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  iu 
order  to  perfect  the  disciples  is  found  in  Luke 
xxiv.  49.     The  doctrine  of  Paul  with  respect  to 
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love,  in  I  Cor.  xiii.,  entirely  resembles  what,  ac- 
cording to  John,  Christ  taught  on  the  same  subject. 
Paul  here  deserves  our  particular  attention.  In 
the  writings  of  Paul  are  found  Christian  truths 
which  have  their  }X)ints  of  coalescence  only  in 
John,  viz.,  that  Christ  is  EtKcbv  rod  ®€ov  rov 
aopdrov,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  by  whom 
all  things  are  created  (Col.  i.  15,  16).  Paul 
considers  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  church,  the 
spiritual  Christ,  as  Jesus  himself  does  (John  xiv. 
Ifi),  frequently  using  the  words  iivai  eV  Xptcrr^. 

That  the  speeches  of  Christ  have  been  faithfully 
reported  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  Baptist's  speeches  bear  an  entirely  Old  Test- 
ament character  :  they  are  full  of  gnomes,  allu- 
sions to  the  Old  Testament,  and  sententious 
expressions  (John  iii.  27-30 ;  i.  26-36). 

b.  The  purport  and  plan  of  the  Gospel  of 
John. — We  have  already  given  our  own  opinion 
on  this  subject.  Most  of  the  earlier  critics 
considered  the  Gospel  of  John  to  have  had  a 
polemico-dogmatical  purport.  According  to  Ire- 
naeus  (Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  12),  John  wrote  with  the 
intention  of  combating  the  errors  of  Cerinthus 
the  Gnostic.  Grotius,  Herder,  and  others  sup- 
pose that  the  polemics  of  tlie  evangelist  were 
directed  against  theZabii,  or  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Michaelis,  Storr,  and  Hug  assert  that 
they  were  directed  against  both  the  Zabii  and  the 
Gnostics.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  evan- 
gelist had  in  view,  both  in  his  Prologus  and  also 
in  ch.  xix.  34,  35,  some  heretical  opinions  of 
those  times,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  this 
is  the  case  throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  Gospel. 
He  himself  states  (xx.  31)  that  his  work  had  a 
more  general  object. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  John  is  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  he  always 
calls  them  ot  'Iov5o<oj.  This  observation  has,  in 
modern  times,  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  opinion 
concerning  the  plan  of  John's  Gospel ;  namely, 
that  the  evangelist  has,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Gospel,  the  following  theme  before  his  eyes : — 

THE  ETERNAL  COMBAT  BETWEEN  DIVINE  LIGHT 
AND  THE  CORRUPTION  OV  MANKIND,  EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY  THE  MUTUAL  OPPOSITION  SUB- 
SISTING BETWEEN  THE  HOSTILE  JeWISH  PARTY 
AND  THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  SoN  OF  GoD, 
WHICH  COMBAT  TERMINATES  IN  THE  VICTORY 
OF    LIGHT. 

The  Prologus  of  the  Gospel  of  John  expresses 
this  theme  in  speaking  of  the  opposition  of  the 
world  to  the  incarnate  Logos,  This  theme  is 
here  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  a  musical  composition  is  expressed 
in  the  overture.  As  the  leading  idea  of  the 
whole  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  contained  in  ch.  i. 
17,  so  the  theme  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  con- 
tained in  ch.  i.  11-13.  The  Gospel  is  divided 
into  two  principal  sections.  The  first  extends  to 
ch.  xii.  It  comprehends  the  public  functions  of 
Jesus,  and  terminates  with  a  brief  summary  (ver. 
44-50).  The  second  section  contains  the  history 
Df  the  Passion  and  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
-eader  is  prepared  for  this  section  by  ch.  xii.  23- 
32.  The  leading  idea  of  this  speech  is,  that 
Destruction  is  necessary,  because  without  it  there 
r-an  be  no  Resurrection. 

With  ch.  xiii.  begins  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
Passion.    In  the  third  verse  the  apostle  directs  at- 
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tention  to  the  fact  that  the  suffering  would  finally 
lead  to  glory. 

Ill  the  first  section  is  described  how  the  oppo- 
sition of  tne  influential  men  among  the  Jews  wa« 
gradually  increased  until  the  decisive  fact  of  t}^ 
resuiTcctioii  of  Lazarus  led  to  a  public  outburst 
of  their  hatred.  This  description  terminates  witli 
tlie  ofScial  decree  of  Caiaphas  (xi.  49,  50). 

c.  The  place,  time,  and  language  in  which 
Johti's  Gospel  was  written. — The  Fathers  supposed 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  at  Ephesus. 
The  author  of  a  synopsis  annexed  to  the  works  of 
Athanasius  makes  an  observation  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed  on  account  of  the  assurance  with 
which  it  is  advanced.  It  is,  that  John  wrote  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name  in  Patmos,  but  that 
it  was  edited  by  the  same  Gains  whom  Paul  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  calls  6  ^fi/os  jmov,  mine 
Ao«<  (Athanasii  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  Venet).  One 
might  be  inclined  to  explain  by  this  circumstance 
the  postscript  contained  in  John  xxi.  24,  25. 

There  is  some  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
statement  that  this  Gospel  was  written  at  Ephesus 
— namely,  that  the  author  sometimes  alludes  to 
the  tenets  of  Hellenistic  theosophy,  and  that  he 
has  in  view  readers  who  do  not  live  in  Palestine 
(John  ii.  6,  13  ;  iv.  9  ;  V.  1,  2).  In  addition  to 
this  must  be  mentioned  the  command  of  the 
Hellenistic  Greek  evinced  by  the  writer.  It  is, 
however,  not  unlikely  that  John  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  his  native  country.  The 
researches  of  Dr.  Paulus,  Hug,  and  Credner,  have 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  knowledge 
of  Greek  was  then  widely  spread  in  Palestine. 
EveiT  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  although  he 
never  left  his  native  country,  writes  in  his  epistle 
tolerably  good  Greek. 

The  language  of  John's  Gospel  is  not  very 
periodic,  but  moves  uniformly  on  between  the 
particles  Se  and  oZv.  For  instance,  in  chapter 
xix.  the  particle  oZv  occurs  at  the  commencement 
of  verses  20,  21,23,24  twice,  26,  29,  30,  31, 32,  38, 
40,  42.  Quite  as  frequent  is  the  simple  connec- 
tion by  the  conjunction  koX  (iii.  14;  v.  27;  viii. 
21,  49;  xvii.  11).  This  defect  of  style  may, 
however,  be  explained  by  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  the  disciple.  John's  mind  was  defi- 
cient in  the  dialectic  element;  he  wanted  the 
logical  acuteness  of  Paul.  Even  where  he  reports 
the  speeches  of  Christ,  we  often  find  a  want  of 
precision  in  his  representation.  The  simplicity 
of  John's  character  is  also  evinced  by  the  repe- 
tition of  certain  leading  thoughts,  reproduced  in 
the  same  words  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the 
Epistles  ;  such  as  fnaprvpia,  testimony ;  5o'|a, 
glory ;  aKrideia,  truth  ;  <pS>s,  light ;  ck6tos,  dark- 
ness ;  ^dcT]  aldivios,  eternal  life  ;  fiivtiv,  to  abide. 
Although  the  language  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
Epistles  is  not  so  excellent  as  Eusebius  asserts,  we 
find  only  such  imp\irities  as  belong  to  the  Alex- 
andrine Greek  in  general.  For  instance,  the 
barbarism  tyvwKav  in  xvii.  7  ;  and  according  to 
the  codex  ad.,  also  kuipaKav  in  verse  6 ;  and 
according  to  some  manuscripts  elxaxrav,  instead 
of  (Ixov ;  and  in  xvi.  20,  22,  x'^p'^'^ofiai,  instead 
of  xo'P'i'- 

d.  The  interpreters  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
— Among  the  ancient  commentators  upon  John  a 
Gospel,  Chrysostom  deserves  the  first  place.  The 
two  compilers,  Theophylact,  who  died  a.d.  1107, 
and  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who  died  after  a.d. 
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1118,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  interpreters,  Maldouatus,  who  died 
in  1583,  is  distinguished  by  originality  and  ac- 
curacy. Calvin  is  distinguislied  above  the  other 
Reformers  for  the  originality  and  ease  of  his  in- 
terpretation, but  his  commentary  on  the  Epistles 
is  more  carefully  worked  out  than  that  on  the 
Gospel.  Beza  is  characterized  by  pliilological 
»nd  critical  learning.  The  most  complete  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  John  is  that  of  Lampe, 
Commentarius  Exegetico-Analyticus  in  Evange- 
lium  Johannis,  Amstelodami,  1637,  3  vols.  4to. 
The  style  of  this  commentary  is  tasteless  and 
stiff,  but  in  learning  the  author  has  not  been  sur- 
})assed  by  any  other  interpreter.  Liicke  (3rd  ed. 
1840)  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  modern 
commentators.  Shorter  commentaries  have  been 
written  by  Tholuck*  (5th  ed.),  by  Olshausen  (3rd 
ed.  1832),  and  by  De  Wette  (2nd  ed.  1839). 

As  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  John,  we  may  mention  Frommann's  Johan- 
neischer  Lehrbegriff,  1831,  and  Neander's  Abriss 
der  Johanneisch&n  Lehre  in  his  Geschichte  der 
Pflanzung  der  Christlichen  Kirche  (3rd  ed.  1841, 
p.  757,  sq.). 

III.  The  Epistles  of  John. — For  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  first  epistle  very  ancient  testimony 
may  be  adduced.  Papias,  the  disciple  of  John, 
quotes  some  passages  from  it.  Polycarp,  also, 
another  disciple  of  John,  quotes  a  passage  from 
this  epistle  {ad  Philipp.,  c.  7).  So,  also,  Irenaeus 
(Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  16  ;  v.  8). 

Tlie  author  of  the  first  epistle  describes  him- 
selfj  at  its  commencement,  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  style  and  language 
manifestly  harmonize  with  those  of  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Tlie  polemics,  also,  which 
in  ch.  ii.  18-26,  are  directed  against  the  Docetic 
Gnostics,  in  ch.  iv.  1-3,  agree  with  the  sphere  of 
action  in  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  Evangelist 
John  was  placed.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  epistle  was  written  to  Christian  congrega- 
tions in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  placed  under 
the  spiritual  care  of  the  apostle.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  ch.  i.  2  refers  to  the  Gos])el.  If 
this  is  correct,  the  apostle  wrote  this  epistle  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  after  he  had  written  his 
gospel.  The  epistle  breathes  love  and  devotion, 
but  also  zeal  for  moral  strictness  (iii.  ()-8;  v.  16). 
Tiftre  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  logical  con- 
nection in  the  form  of  separate  expressions,  and 
in  the  transitions  from  one  thought  to  another. 
Some  writers  have  been  inclined  to  find  a  reason 
for  this  in  the  advanced  age  of  the  writer.  Old 
age  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed  to  this  charac- 
teristic, but  it  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  mental 
peculiarity  of  the  apostle. 

Eusebius  places  the  second  and  third  epistles 
of  John  among  the  avTiXtyofieya  (Hist.  Eccles. 
iii.  25).  Tliese  two  epistles  were  originally 
wanting  in  the  ancient  Syriac  translation.  From 
their  nature,  it  may  easily  be  explained  how  it 
happened  that  they  were  less  generally  known  in 
ancient  Christian  congregations,  and  that  the 
fathers  do  not  quote  them  so  often  as  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  since  they  are  very  short,  and  treat  of 
private  affairs.     The  private  nature  of  their  con- 

*  Of  this  admirable  commentary  there  exists 
an  English  translation  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  two  editions  hare  been  published. — Ed. 
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tents  removes  also  the  suspicion  that  they  could 
have  been  forged,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  any  purpose  which  could  have  led  to 
such  a  forgery.  The  passage  in  the  second  epistle, 
verse  1 1,  which  miglit  seem  to  have  some  doctrinal 
importance,  is  several  times  quoted  by  the  fathers ; 
for  instance,  by  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Har.  i.  16.  3).  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  who,  according  to  Eusebius 
and  Photius,  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the 
seven  Catholic  epistles,  mentions  several  genuine 
epistles  of  John.  Origen  speaks  doubtingly  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  second  and  third  epistles, 
and  states  that  they  were  not  generally  admitted 
to  be  genuine. 

The  second  epistle  is  addressed  to  a  lady, 
called  Kvpla,  which  name  frequently  occurs  in 
ancient  writers  as  that  of  a  woman  (comp.  Liicke's 
Commentar,  p.  351). 

The  third  epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius,  a 
person  otherwise  unknown.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  calls  himself 
6  vpefffivrepos.  If  this  means  the  same  as  pre- 
sident,  as  in  1  Pet.  v.  1,  it  is  surprising  that 
Jolm  should  make  use  of  this  official  designation 
in  a  private  letter,  and  not  in  the  first  epistle, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  congregation.  If 
irpeixfivTepos  is  here  used  in  the  signification  of 
old  mati,  as  Paul  calls  himself  in  the  Epistle  to 
Pliilemon,  verse  9,  one  is  surprised  that  Jolm 
should  not  have  chosen  the  clearer  expression,  6 
yepa)v  or  6  irpta^vTris.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  ascribe  these  letters  to  the  presbyter 
John,  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  to  whom  even  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  attributed ;  but  if  the  presbyter  Jolm  wrote 
these  epistles,  John's  Gospel  also  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  person,  of  whom  otherwise  so  little 
is  known.  This,  however,  is  inadmissible.  The 
omission  of  the  title,  at  the  commencement  of  tiie 
first  epistle,  cannot  be  received  as  proof  that. 
TTpfiT^vrepos,  in  the  second  and  third  epistles,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  official  designation ;  since, 
in  tlie  first  epistle,  tliere  is  no  inscription  at  all, 
which  in  itself  is  a  rather  startling  circumstance. 
We  may  suppose  tliat  tlie  term  irpefffivrepos 
expressed  in  the  epistles  of  John  a  degree  of 
friendliness,  and  was  chosen  on  account  of  the 
advanced  age  of  the  writer.  Tlie  apostle  Paul, 
also,  in  his  friendly  letter  to  Philemon,  abstains 
from  tlie  title  Apostle.  The  circumstances  and 
events  in  the  church,  to  which  the  second  ejiistle 
alludes,  coincide  with  those  which  are  otherwise 
known  to  have  happened  in  John's  congregation. 
Here,  also,  are  allusions  to  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  Gnostic  heresy.  The  admonition,  in 
verse  10,  not  to  receive  such  heretics  as  Cliristian 
brethren,  agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition,  that 
John  made  haste  to  quit  a  public  bath  after  Ce- 
rinthus  the  Gnostic  entered  it,  declaring  he  was 
afraid  the  building  would  fall  down. 

'RickVi  8  Johannis  erster  Brief  erkldrtund  an- 
gewendet  mit  histonschem  vorbericht  und  er- 
kldrenden  Anmerkungen  (Lucerne,  1828);  and 
Liicke's  Anslegufig  (2nd  ed.  1836),  will  assist  in 
interpreting  the  first  Epistle  of  John. — A.  T. 

[In  the  English  language  there  are  several 
worlis  on  separate  portions  of  St.  John's  Gospel ; 
but  the  only  one  on  the  whole  of  it  is  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Shepherd's  Notes  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  4to.  1796 ;  and  the  only  separate 
work  on  the  Epistles  is  Hawkins'  Coir,ineniary 
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on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  1  SOS.  A  translation 
of  Liicke's  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
John  exists  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xv.J 

JOHN,  EPISTLES  OF.  In  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  at  present  received  in  the 
universal  church,  there  are  three  Epistles  ascribe'! 
to  the  Apostle  St.  John,  although  none  of  them 
hoars  his  name.  The  first  of  these  ranks  among 
the  homologoumena,  respecting  which  no  doubts 
sver  existed ;  the  two  latter  form  part  of  the 
antilegomena,  or  controverted  books.  All  three 
are  included  in  the  catholic  Epistles  [Epistles]. 
Tlie  First  Epistle  was  known  to  Papias,  bishop 
of  Hieropolis  in  the  second  century,  who  was 
contemporary  with  the  followers  of  the  Apostles, 
and  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eceles.  iii.  39),  '  made  use  of  testimonies  from  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John.'  Polycarp  also,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ch.  vii.),  a  work  which, 
as  Liicke  justly  observes,  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
either  spurious  or  interpolated,  has  tlie  following 
remarkable  passage,  which  seems  evidently  to 
refer  to  1  John  iv.  3  :  '  Every  one  who  does  not 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is 
antichrist.'  Irenseus  also,  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
carp, is  stated  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eceles.  v.  8), 
to  have  extracted  many  testimonies  from  it  (comp. 
Irenseus,  Adv.  Hcb):  iii.  15.  5,  8,  with  1  John  ii. 
18 ;  iv.  1,3;  V.  1).  Clement  of  Alexandria  also 
yStromata,  ii.  389)  observes  that  John  in  his 
larger  Epistle  uses  the  words,  '  If  any  man  see 
his  brother  sin  a  sin,'  k.c.  (1  John  v.  16).  Ter- 
tuUian  expressly  cites  John  as  the  author  of  the 
passage, '  Which  we  have  heard,'  &c.  (1  John  i.  1); 
and  Origen  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eceles.  vi.  25)  observes, 
'  He  [John]  has  also  left  us  an  Epistle  containing 
a  very  few  arixoi :  it  may  be  also  a  second  and 
third  are  from  him,  but  not  all  agree  that  they  are 
genuine;  but  both  together  do  not  contain  a  hun- 
dred ffrixot ;'  and  Eusebius  himself  observes  (iii. 
25)  that  '  John's  First  Epistle  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  those  of  the  present  day  and  by 
the  ancients  '  (see  also  iii.  26).  There  is  no  an- 
cient catalogue  which  does  not  include  the  First 
Epistle,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  all  the  ancient 
versions,  including  the  Syriac,  a  work  of  the 
second  century.  In  fact  the  only  persons  who 
ippear  not  to  have  recognised  this  Epistle  are 
the  ancient  heretics,  the  Alogi  and  the  Marcion- 
ites,  the  latter  of  whom  were  acquainted  with 
none  of  the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  the  former 
rejected  them  all,  ascribing  them  to  Cerinthus, 
not  upon  critical,  but  purely  arbitrary  and  dog- 
matical grounds. 

Complete,  however,  as  is  the  external  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  John's  First 
Epistle,  the  internal  is  no  less  conclusive.  This 
is  manifest  from  its  exact  resemblance  in  sub- 
stance, phraseology,  and  sentiment  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  leaving  no  doubt  that  both  these 
compositions  proceeded  at  least  from  one  and 
the  same  author  [John,  Gospel  of].  Indeed, 
this  harmony  of  the  two  compositions  has  been 
acknowledged  by  critics  of  every  school,  while 
the  allusions  are  so  natural  and  incidental  as 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  the  Epistle  being  the 
production  of  a  more  modern  "imitator  of  the 
style  of  St.  John  (Eichhom's  Introduction).  De 
Wette  (Introduction)  furnishes  a  host  of  pas- 
sages from  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that 
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both  of  these  compositions  proceed  from  the  same 
author,  inasmuch  as  both  bear  '  the  most  certain 
stamp  of  relationship,  as  well  in  diction  as  in 
the  form  of  their  contents  ;  both  exercise  the  same 
spell  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.'  A  few  German 
theologians  in  our  own  times  (Lange,  Schriften 
des  Joh.  iii.  4,  sq. ;  Cludius,  Uratisichteji  des 
Christenth.  p.  52,  sq. ;  Bretschneider,  Probabilia, 
p.  166,  sq.)  have  been  the  first  critics  to  throw 
doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  any  of  John's  writings, 
but  they  have  met  with  complete  refutations  from 
the  pens  of  Bertholdt  (vi.),  Harmsen  {Authent. 
de  Schr.  d.  Evangel.  Johan),  and  Liicke  (Com- 
me^itary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  in  Bib.  Cab. 
vol.  XV.).  Tlie  only  serious  objections  to  the 
Epistles  are  those  of  Bretschneider,  who  has 
equally  attacked  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel. 
He  maintains  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
logos,  and  the  anti-docetic  tendency  of  St.  John's 
First  Epistle,  betray  an  author  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, whom  he  assumes  to  be  John  the  Presbyter. 
But  it  is  beyond  all  question,  says  Liicke  (I.  c), 
that  the  logos  doctrine  of  St.  John,  substantially, 
although  not  fully  developed,  existed  in  the  Jewish 
theological  notions  respecting  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
thai  we  find  it  distinctly  expressed,  although  in 
different  words,  in  the  Pauline  representation  of 
Christ's  exalted  dignity  (Coloss.  i.  comp.  with 
Heb.  1) ;  that  the  rudiments  of  it  appear  in  the 
literature  of  the  Jews,  canonical  and  apocryphal, 
Chaldaic  and  Alexandrian ;  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  considerably  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Philo,  and  still  more  strongly  in  the 
fathers  of  the  second  century,  who  were  so  far 
from  retaining  the  simple,  Hebraizing,  and  ca- 
nonical mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  John,  that 
in  ihem  it  had  assumed  a  gnostically  erudite 
form,  although  essentially  identical.  St.  John 
intends  by  the  Word  (logos)  to  express  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  but  the  patristic  logology  at- 
tempts to  determine  the  relation  between  the  logos 
and  the  invisible  God  on  one  side,  and  the  world 
on  the  other.  The  earliest  fathers,  as  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tatian,  while  they  make  use  of  John's 
phraseology,  further  support  their  doctrines  by 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  which,  as  Liicke  observes, 
must  have  its  root  in  doctrines  which  were  known 
in  the  first  century.  But  from  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  downwards,  the  fathers,  mentioning  John 
by  name,  expressly  connect  their  elucidations 
with  the  canonical  foundation  in  the  Gospel  ot 
St.  John,  without  the  granting  of  which  the  lan- 
guage of  Justin  would  be  inexplicable  (Olshausen, 
On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Four  Gospels,  p.  306, 
sq.).  Accordingly,  adds  Liicke,  on  this  side,  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  remains 
unassailable. 

On  similar  grounds  may  be  refuted  Bretschnei- 
der's  arguments,  derived  from  the  anti-docetic  cha- 
racter of  John's  Epistle.  It  is  true,  docetism,  or 
the  idealistic  philosophj',  was  not  fully  developed 
before  the  second  century ;  but  its  germ  existed 
before  the  lime  of  Christ,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Mosheim,  Walch,  and  Niemeyer.  Traces  of 
Jewish  theology  and  Oriental  theosophy  having 
been  applied  to  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the 
apostolic  age,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  it  would  be  unaccountable  to 
suppose  that  the  fully  developed  docetism  should 
have  first  made  its  ajipearance  in  the  Epistles  df 
Irenaeus  and  Polycarp.     We  have  the  authority 
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of  the  former  of  these  for  the  fact  that  Cerinthus 
taught  the  docetic  heresy  in  thelifetimeof  St.  John, 
in  the  simple  form  in  which  it  seems  to  be  at- 
tacked in  1  John  iv.  1-3  ;  ii.  22  ;  2  John  7. 

These  attacks  of  modem  writers  are  said  to 
nave  been  made  rather  by  way  of  experiment  than 
with  any  serious  view  of  undermining  the  genuine- 
ness of  John's  writings ;  and  Liicke  concludes  his 
masterly  reply  to  Bretschneider  in  these  words : 
'  We  honour  and  respect  the  unprejudiced  divine, 
whose  modest  doubts  will  ever  have  the  merit 
of  having  promoted  once  more  the  scientific  ap- 
preciation and  established  certainty  respecting 
tlie  genuineness  and  canonical  dignity  of  such  a 
noble  portion  of  the  apostolical  literature'  {Intro- 
duction to  Comment.). 

Time  and  place  of  writing  the  First  Epistle. — 
On  this  head  nothing  certain  can  be  determined. 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  many  interpreters, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  it  was  written  at  the 
same  place  as  the  Gospel.  The  more  ancient 
tradition  places  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ephesus,  and  a  less  authentic  report  refers  it  to 
the  island  of  Patmos.  Hug  (^Ititrodtwtion)  infers, 
from  the  absence  of  writing  materials  (3  John  13), 
that  all  John's  Epistles  were  composed  at  Pat- 
mos !  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was 
written  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  was 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Apostle  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  23),  perhaps,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Greek  church,  at  Ephesus ;  but 
for  this  we  have  no  historical  warrant  (Liicke's 
Comme7iiary'). 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  although  it  was 
most  probably  posterior  to  the  Gospel,  which 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  1  John  i.  4.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  an  envelope  or 
accompaniment  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  written  nearly  simultaneously 
(Hug's  Introd.).  As,  however,  the  period  when 
the  Gospel  was  written,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  tradition  and  criticism,  '  fluctuates  between 
the  sixth  and  ninth  decennium  of  the  first  cen- 
tury' (Liicke's  Comment),  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  data  on  which  to  found  any  probable  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  exact  time  of  the  writing  of 
the  Epistle ;  but  that  it  was  posterior  to  the  Gospel 
is  farther  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  formed  on  such  a  view  of  the  pei-son  of  Jesus 
as  is  found  only  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  that  it 
abounds  in  allusions  to  the  speeches  of  Jesus,  as 
there  recorded.  Liicke  concludes,  from  its  re- 
sembling the  Gospel  in  its  apologetical  and  po- 
lemical allusions,  that  it  indicates  sucli  a  state 
of  the  Christian  community  as  proves  tiiat  it 
must  be  posterior  even  to  the  last  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  consequently  that  the  ancient  church 
was  justified  in  classing  it  among  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  all  bear  this  chronological  cha- 
racter. 

It  has  been  argued  by  several,  from  oh.  ii.  18 
(etrxcfTT)  &pa.  irrrlv),  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  while  others, 
founding  their  conjecture  on  the  same  passage, 
maintain  the  very  reverse.  Among  the  former 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Hammond,  Grotius, 
Calovius,  Lange,  and  Haenlein ;  and  among  the 
Latter  those  of  Baronius,  Basnage,  Mill,  and  Le 
Clerc. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  argument,  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  time  when  tliis  Epistle  was  written, 
derived  from  its  supposed  senile  tone  [John]  ; 
for,  although  the  style  is  somewhat  more  tauto- 
logical than  the  Gospel,  tliis  can  be  accounted 
for  by  its  epistolary  character,  without  ascribing 
it  to  the  effects  of  senile  forgetfulness.  In  fact 
this  character  is  altogether  denied  by  some  of  the 
ablest  critics. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  who  were 
the  persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  addressed. 
In  ancient  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures 
it  frequently  bears  the  subscription  '  ad  Par- 
thos.'  This  title  is  also  given  to  it  by  St.  Au- 
gustine ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing 
that  John  ever  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Par- 
thians.  Various  coryectures,  more  or  less  happy, 
have  been  made  to  account  for  this  inscription. 
Whiston  (^Comment,  on  the  Three  Cath.  Epist.) 
supposes  that  the  true  superscription  was  irpbr 
irapdevovs,  to  the  virgins  (the  uncorrupted),  and 
that  vapdfvovs  gave  rise  to  the  Latin  reading, 
Parthos.  This  conjecture  has  been  improved 
by  Hug  (Introd.),  who  observes  that  the  second 
Epistle,  addressed  to  the  '  elect  lady,'  is  called 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  including  Clem.  Alex. 
{Frag.  ed.  Potter,  p.  1011),  '  Epist.  ad  Vir- 
gines,'  Ttphs  irapdtvovs ;  that  this  phrase,  in  an 
abridged  form,  '  wphs  irapBovs,'  occurred  as  a 
colophon  to  the  Second  Epistle,  and  that  this 
colophon  sometimes  appearing  as  a  superscription 
to  the  Second  Epistle,  to  which  it  seemed  unsuit- 
able, it  was  transferred  as  a  colophon  to  the  First. 
Wegscheider  ingeniously  conjectures  that  '  ad 
Parthos  '  was  a  mistake  for  '  ad  Sparsos,'  and  ob- 
serves that  in  one  ancient  MS.  (which,  however, 
he  unfortunately  does  not  particularize),  it  is  both 
superscribed  and  subscribed  trphs  rovs  Siaffiraptra- 
(xivovs,  '  to  the  dispersed.'  This  conjecture  is 
further  favoured  by  the  corruption  '  ad  Spartos,' 
which  appears  in  a  Latin  Bible  in  the  Geneva 
Library,  of  the  eleventh  century.  Scholz  observes 
that  '  ad  Sparsos '  occurs  in  a  great  number  of 
MSS.  Various,  indeed,  have  been  the  hypotheses 
regarding  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
written,  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  from 
the  absence  of  Old  Testament  references,  that  it 
was  addressed  to  Gentile  converts,  of  which  there 
were  several  congregations  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
John  exercised  his  apostolic  and  episcopal  func- 
tions. If  we  are  to  understand  the  term  catholic, 
as  applied  to  this  Epistle,  in  the  sense  of  circular, 
we  may  naturally  infer,  from  tlie  absence  of  the 
epistolary  form,  that  this  was  an  encyclical  letter 
addressed  to  several  of  John's  congregations,  and 
in  all  probability  to  the  churches  of  the  Apo- 
calypse [Epistles]. 

Object  and  design. — The  main  object  and  de- 
sign of  this  Epistle  has  been  generally  perceived 
to  consist  in  the  refutation  of  certain  errors  and 
heresies  in  the  churches  subject  to  St.  John's 
episcopate.  But  opinions  are  divided  as  to  who 
the  teachers  of  these  heresies  were,  whether  Jews, 
Ebionites,  Gnostics,  Docetae,  Cerinthus  and  his 
followers,  or  finally  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist.  This  polemical  object  appears,  how- 
ever, to  form  but  a  secondary  part  of  the  design 
of  Jolm,  his  main  object  being  rather  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  progressive  sanctification,  ge- 
nuine brotherly  love,  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
world.  The  design  of  the  Epistle  is  didactic 
rather  than  polemical;  and  the  Apostle  showa 
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(jal  the  great  aim  of  the  Christian  is  to  over- 
come the  world :  in  corroboration  of  which  he 
appeals  to  the  threefold  testimony  in  its  favour, 
showing  that  those  who  receive  the  witness  of  man 
should  still  more  receive  the  witness  of  God  (1 
John  V.  8,  9).  The  problem  of  the  Christian  life 
is  thus  by  faith  and  love  to  overcome  the  infidel 
and  antichristian  world,  whether  Jewish  or  pagan, 
which  is  using  both  violence  and  stratagem  to 
destroy  the  Christian  faith.  The  Ebionites,  or 
Judaizing  Christians,  recognized  only  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  and  in  their  rigid  monotheism 
could  not  lift  up  their  minds  to  the  divinity  of 
the  heavenly  logos  manifested  in  Christ;  while 
Cerinthus  denied  his  humanity,  reducing  it  to  a 
mere  docetism  or  appearance.  Against  both  these 
errors  the  polemical  portion  of  the  Epistle  seems 
to  he  addressed. 

Another  portion  of  this  Epistle  seems  directed 
against  a  certain  class  of  antinomian  Christians, 
who  perverted  Christian  liberty  info  antichristian 
licentiousness  and  libertinism,  and  decided  what 
was  sinful  or  otherwise,  not  according  to  the  posi- 
tive law  of  God,  but  by  their  own  internal  feel- 
ings— thus  confounding  light  and  darkness,  God 
and  the  world.  This  vital  error  was  rather  to  be 
found  among  the  heathen  than  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, and  was  probably  founded  on  a  perversion 
of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  supposed 
sen-ile  and  incoherent  character  of  the  epistle. 
LiJcke,  who  in  his  Commentary  has  given  a 
copious  analysis  of  its  contents,  rejects  this  sup- 
jwsition.  Its  grace  and  cordiality,  adds  this  able 
and  discriminating  writer,  its  depth  and  simpli- 
city ;  in  spite  of  this  simplicity,  so  much  freshness ; 
in  spite  of  obscurity  in  particulars,  so  great  per- 
spicuity in  the  whole ;  in  spite  of  apparent  dis- 
order and  abruptness,  so  much  of  internal  order 
and  connection ;  in  spite  of  explicitnass  in  the 
prevailing  ideas,  so  much  of  slight  allusions  and 
touches  on  truths  that  have  been  expressed ;  and 
then,  above  all,  this  elevated  and  pure  light  and 
love-image  of  Christianity — all  this  has,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  had  such  an  enchanting  efl'ect 
on  all  nobler  minds,  as  to  make  this  epistle  a 
favourite  book,  especially  with  those  who  more 
particularly  take  up  Christianity  as  a  religion 
of  love,  a  religion  of  the  heart — who  seek  no 
light  without  warmth,  no  faith  and  no  know- 
ledge without  love  and  deed,  and  who  endeavour 
to  render  the  communion  with  the  Redeemer 
effective  in  the  love  of  their  brother.  See  Augus- 
tine, Tractat.  x.  in  Ep.  Johatmis  ad  Parthos. 
Luther's  Zwiefache  Ausleg.  ed.  Walch.  vol.  ix. 
BuUinger,  In  Epist.  Joan,  cum  hrevi  et  catholica 
Exposit.  Episcopius,  Lectt.  Sacr.  Whiston's 
Commentary  on  the  3  Cath.  Epist.  of  St.  John. 
Morius,  Prcelect.  Exiget.  Lange,  Die  Schriften 
des  John.  Liicke  Commeniar,  and  Biblical 
Cabinet  (ut  supra.) 

There  has  been  no  subject  connected  with 
Biblical  literature  which  has  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  this  epistle,  in  consequence  of  the 
controversies  which  have  existetl  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  respecting 
the  once  contested  but  now  rejected  passage  in 
I  John  V.  7,  8.  Of  its  literary  history  we  shall 
nere  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  sketch. 

Id  all  the  first  printed  Bibles,  which  were  those 
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of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  amended  by  Jerome, 
the  clause  appeared  in  the  following  form  : — '  Et 
spiritus  est  qui  testificatur,  quoniam  Chrisius  est 
Veritas.  Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  [in  caelo,  Pater,  Verbum,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus, 
et  hi  tres  unum  sunt ;  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra]  spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  tres 
unum  sunt'  ^Ed.  Princeps,  1462)  (And  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  Christ  is 
truth.  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness  [iu 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one ;  and  there  are 
three  which  bear  witness  in  earth],  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  and  these  three  are 
one).  Such  was  also  the  form  of  the  clause 
in  the  great  majority  of  manuscripts  of  the  Vul- 
gate. It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
generally  received  form  at  that  period.  But  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  appeared, 
which  was  that  of  Erasmus,  published  at  Basle 
in  1516,  the  part  of  the  clause  which  we  have 
placed  within  brackets  (that  referring  to  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses)  was  wanting !  and  the  clause 
appeared  in  the  following  seemingly  mutilated 
form  : — Kol  rh  iryev/xd  fcrrt  rh  ixaprvpow,  oti  t  o 
■K  V  ev  fjLO.  iOTtv  7]  a.\^deia'  on  rpels  elffiv  ol  (lap- 
TVpovvTis,  rh  irvfvfia,  Koi  rh  liSoip,  Koi  rh  aV/M, 
Kol  oi  rpeis  eis  rh  eV  eiVij/.  '  And  it  is  the 
Spirit  which  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit 
is  truth.  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness, 
the  Spirit,  and  tlie  Water,  and  the  Blood,  and 
these  three  agree  in  one.'  Hence  arose  the  li- 
terary controversy  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
the  clause,  wliich  has  continued  with  more  or 
less  of  asperity  to  our  own  times.  Erasmus  was 
attacked  by  Stunica,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  of  which  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  printed 
in  1714  (and  consequently  before  the  appearance 
of  Erasmus's  edition),  although  not  published  until 
1522.  Erasmus  replied  to  Stunica  by  observing 
that  he  had  faithfully  followed  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts from  which  he  had  edited  his  text ;  but  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  insert  the  clause  in  another 
edition,  provided  but  a  single  Greek  manuscript 
was  found  to  contain  it.  Such  a  manuscript  was 
found  in  England ;  upon  whicli  Erasmus,  although 
entertaining  strong  suspicions  respecting  this  ma- 
nuscript, yet,  faithful  to  his  word,  inserted  the 
clause  in  his  third  edition,  which  was  published 
in  1522,  as  follows  : — Kol  rh  iryfvfia  iffrt  rh 
jxaprvpovv,  '6ti  rh  irvevfjid  eariv  r)  a\^6eia'  on 
rpels  elfftv  oi  fiaprvpovvres  iy  r^  oiipav^,  irarrip, 
\6yos,  Kol  irvev/xa  ayiov,  koI  oiiroi  ol  rpeis  iv  eiai' 
KoX  rpels  eifflu  ot  fiaprvpovvres  iv  rfj  y^,  Tre eOjua, 
Koi  vSwp,  Kol  at/Ma,  /col  ot  rpe7s  els  rh  ev  elaiv.  Ej 
T1JJ'  fiaprvpiav,  k.  t.  A.  '  And  it  is  the  Spirit  which 
beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.  For 
there  are  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven. 
Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three 
are  one  ;  and  there  are  three  which  bear  witness 
in  earth.  Spirit,  and  Water,  and  Blood,  and  these 
three  agree  in  one.' 

Indeed,  the  absence  of  the  article  from  the  six 
nouns  in  the  disputed  passage  in  this  pretended 
manuscript  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite  sus- 
picions of,  if  not  completely  to  overthrow,  ii» 
genuineness.  What  has  become  of  the  rnana- 
script  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  same  with  that  now  possessed  by 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called  the 
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Codex  Montfortianus,  or  Duhlinensis,  iu  which 
the  disputed  clause  thus  appears : — Kal  rh  rrvevnd 
iarri  rh  /laprvpow,  Sri  6  Xpi(TT6s  ecmv  aKijOfia, 
'On  Tptls  flcrtv  ot  /xaprvpovPTes  ev  Tif  ovpavcf,  tto- 
r)]p,  \6yo5,  RaX  irueviia  dytou,  Kol  ovroi  ol  rpeis 
?v  ilffif.  Kol  Tpeh  flcriv  ol  naprvpovvres  if  rp  yij, 
vvevfia,  i'5wp,  Koi  alfia.  Et  rijy,  k.  r.  \.  '  And  it 
is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  Christ  is 
trutli.  For  there  are  three  whicli  bear  witness  in 
heaven,  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one ;  and  there  are  three  which  bear  wit- 
ness in  earth.  Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood.  If  we 
receive,  &c.'  (without  the  final  clause.)  The 
Dublin  manuscript  thus  differs  from  the  text  of 
Erasmus's  third  edition  in  its  remarkable  omis- 
sion of  the  final  clause,  as  well  as  in  its  omission 
of  Kttl  before  SSwp,  while  it  differs  still  more  from 
the  text  of  the  supposed  Codex  Britannicus,  as 
described  by  Erasmus  himself,  when  he  observes 
'^Annot.  p.  697,  ed.  4)  : — '  Veruntamen,  ne  quid 
dissimulem,  repertus  est  apud  Anglos  Graecus 
codex  unus,  in  quo  habetur  quod  in  Vulgatis 
deest;  scriptum  est  enim  In  bunc  modum:' — 
'6tc  Tpeis  elffiu  ol  (laprvpovvm  ev  r^  ovpav^, 
irariip,  \6yos,  Kol  iryevfia,  Koi  oiiroi  ol  rpfis  ey 
elffiv  Koi  rpits  elcTiv  fiaprvpovvres  iv  rfj  yp, 
T-yevixa,  vSup,  Koi  aTfjia  €  t  s  *  tV  jJ-aprvplav  rwv 
avdpdoTTMv,  K.  T.  A.  '  And  that  I  may  not  dis- 
semble, there  has  been  discovered  one  manuscript 
in  England,  in  which  the  clause  is  found  which 
is  wanting  in  the  vulgar  text  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts ;  for  it  is  thus  written :  "  For  there  are 
three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven.  Father,  Word, 
and  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one ;  and  there 
are  three  bearing  witness  on  earth.  Spirit,  Water, 
and  Blood,  into  *  the  testimony  of  men,"  '  &c. ; 
while  on  another  occasion  he  observes  that  '  the 
British  MS.  had  ovroi  ol  rpels  (these  three),  while 
the  Spanish  edition  had  only  koI  ol  rpus  (and  the 
three),  which  was  also  the  case  in  the  Spirit, 
Water,  and  Blood ;  that  the  British  had  ev  eiari 
(are  one),  the  Spanish  eh  rh  ev  elffiv  (agree  in 
one),  and  finally  that  the  British  added  to  the 
earthly  witnesses  koI  ol  rpets  els  rh  'iv  eiffi  (and 
the  three  agree  in  one),  which  was  not  here 
added  in  the  Spanish  edition.'  The  Dublin 
manuscript  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
older  than  the  thirteenth,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains the  Latin  chapters,  which  belong  to  this 
century.  It  is  also  the  only  Greek  manuscript 
which  follows  the  Vulgate  in  reading  XpicrrSs  for 
irvevfia  in  the  6th,  and  S>/xev  for  eff^iev  in  the  20th 
verse  of  this  chapter.  It  reads,  however,  6e6s, 
where  the  Vulgate  reads  quod  (1  Tim.  ill.  16); 
which  shows  that  it  is  not  a  servile  imitation  of 
that  version,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  clause 
has  been  also  found,  although  in  a  form  still  more 
corrupt,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  (_Cod. 
Ottobon.  298),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  first  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Scholz,  of  Bonn,  as  follows  •.—  Ori 
rpels  elcriv  ol  naprvpovvres  oTrb  roS  ovpavoD,  irariip, 
\6yos,  Kol  TTvevfj-a  ayiov,  koI  ol  rpels  eh  rh  ev  eliTtV 
Koi  Tpets  elaiv  ol  fiaprvpovvres  airh  rrjs  y^s,  rh 
wev/ia,  Kal  rh  vSwp,  Kol  rh  af/ia.  E»  r^v  fxaprvplav, 
it.r.\.  '  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness 
from  heaven.  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and 
ihe  three  agree  in  one ;  and  there  are  three  which 

*  This  is  probably  a  mispriDt. 
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bear  witness /ro»i  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  die  Water 
and  the  Blood.  If  we  receive,  &c.'  The  Latin 
Vulgate,  which  is  annexed,  also  omits  the  final 
clause  of  the  8th  verse  in  this  copy. 

The  above  Is  tlie  amomit  of  Greek  manuscript 
authority  for  this  celebrated  clause  ;  for  although 
all  the  libraries  in  existence  have  been  examined, 
no  other  copy  has  been  found  which  contains  a 
vestige  of  it.*  Nor  has  it  been  once  cited  by  a 
single  Greek  father,  although  abundant  opportu- 
nities presented  themselves  for  introducing  it, 
which  they  could  not  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of,  had  It  existed  in  their  copies ;  but  they 
have  invariably  cited  the  passage  as  it  has  been 
preserved  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts.  It 
found  its  way,  however,  into  the  received  text 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  having  been  copied  from 
Erasmus's  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  (1522, 
1527,  and  1535),  with  more  or  less  of  variation, 
into  all  Stephens's  editions,  from  the  third  or  folio 
edition  of  which  it  was  adopted  by  Beza  in  all 
his  editions,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in 
1565,  and  again  by  Elzevir,  in  his  edition  of 
1624,  to  which  his  anonymous  editor  gave  the 
name  of  Textus  undique  receptus.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  form  which  It  finally  assumed  in  these 
editions : — -"Ort  rpe7s  elffiv  ol  fiaprvpovvres  ev 
r<p  ovpav0,  6  irar^p,  6  \6yos,  Kol  rh  dytov  irvevfia' 
Kai  oStoi  ol  rpe7s  ev  elci'  8.  Kal  rpe7s  eiaiv  ol  fJ.ap- 
rvpovvres  ev  rfi  yrj,  rh  irvevixa,  koI  rh  vhoip,  Kai  rh 
cSaa'  Kal  ol  rpeh  eh  rh  ev  elaiv.  '  For  there 
are  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one ;  and  there  are  three  which  bear 
witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood,  and  the  three  agree  in  one.' 

The  earliest  Greek  form  in  which  the  disputed 
clause  is  found  is  contained  In  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  lield 
in  1215,  viz.  : — ^"Oti  rpels  el<nv  ol  /xaprvpovvres 
ev  ovpav^,  6  irarrjp,  \6yos,  Kal  Trvevfia  ayiov  Kai 
r  ovroi   ol  rpe7s   ev   elcriv,  Kadios  5e  irpocrriOTjffi 

*  *  *  *  Ka6i>s  ev  ri(rl  kuStj^iv  evpla'Kerai. 
'  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three   are    one ;    and   it    is   immediately   added 

*  *  *  *  as  it  is  found  in  some  copies.'  The 
omitted  passages,  represented  by  the  asterisks,  are 
thus  supplied  in  the  original : — Statlmque  sub- 
jungitur,  Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  ih 
terra,  splrltus,  aqua,  et  sanguis ;  et  tres  unum  sunt ; 
slcut  in  codlclbus  quibusdam  Invenltur.  '  And  it 
is  immediately  added,  and  there  are  three  which 
bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood ;  and  these  three  are  one,  as  is  found 
in  some  copies ;'  meaning  that  the  final  clause. 
et  hi  tres  unum  sunt  (atid  these  three  are  one), 
is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  first  Greek  writer  who  absolutely  cites  any 
part  of  it  is  Manuel  Calecas,  a  Dominican  monk 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  has  the  words — 
rpels  eiffiv  ol  fiaprvpovvres,  6  irarrip,  6  \6yos,  koJ 
rh  irvevfia  rh  Siytov.  *  There  are  three  which  beai 
witness,    the    Father,  the   Word,  and  the  Holy 

*  There  are  above  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Greek  manuscripts  of  this  Epistle,  known  to  exist 
in  various  libraries,  written  between  the  fifth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  not  one  of  which  contaitu  a 
vestige  of  the  disputed  clause. 
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Spirit ;'  and  in  the  next  century  it  is  thus  cited 
by  Joseph  Bryennius,  a  Greek  monk : — Kol  rh 
irveSfii  iffri  fiaprvpovv,  ori  b  X  p  j  cr  t  <J  s  iffTiv  r) 
aKi)dua..  on  rptls  elffiy  ol  iiaprvpovvTfs  iv  r^ 
ovpav^,  6  trar^p,  6  \6yos,  Koi  rh  ■Jrvevna  r  b  ayiov 
Kol  ovroi  ol  rpets  eV  f(Vt.  /col  rpf7s  elffiv  oi  fxap- 
rvpovvTfs  (V  Tp  yfj,  rh  irj/eC/ua,  rh  vSwp,  koI  rh 
ofjuo.  '  And  it  is  the  Spirit  which  beareth  witness, 
because  CArw^  is  truth.  For  there  are  three  which 
bear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one ; 
and  there  are  three  which  bear  witness  on  earth, 
the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and  the  Blood.' 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  these  writers  all 
omit  the  final  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  contrary  to 
the  authority  of  all  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
in  this  they  were  followed  by  the  Complutensian 
editors,  whose  form  of  the  verse  we  have  not  before 
noticed,  as  it  does  not  appear  whether  they  had  any 
manuscript  authority  whatever  for  the  clause, 
which,  however,  they  inserted  in  their  splendid 
Polyglott  edition,  begun  in  1502,  finished  in 
1517,  but  not  published  until  1522,  wherein  it 
appears  in  the  following  form : — Kol  rb  Tryiv/xd 
iffri  rh  fxaprvpovv,  8ti  rh  irv e  ii fid  ecrriv  r)  a\ri- 
0fta.  '6ri  rpeis  elaiv  ol  fiaprvpovvres,  iv  rf  ovpavf, 
6  irariip,  kuI  6  \6yos,  /col  rh  ayiov  Trvevfia'  Kal  ol 
rp(7s  els  rh  Hv  fl<rt.  kcu  rpeis  elfftv  ol  fxaprv- 
povvres  iirl  rrjs  yrjs,  rh  ■jrveCjua,  /cal  rh  iiSap,  /col 
rh  alfia.  Et  r^jv  fiaprvplay,  k.  r.  A.  '  And  it  is  the 
Spirit  which  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit 
is  truth.  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness 
in  heaven,  the  Father,  and  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  three  agree  in  one  (as  in 
Cod.  Otlob.)  ;  and  there  are  three  which  bear 
witness  mi  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood.  If  we  receive,  &c.'  These  editors 
have  thus  also  omitted  the  final  clause  of  the  8th 
verse,  as  well  in  the  Greek  as  in  their  edition  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  For  this  latter  omission  they 
had  the  authority  of  several  modern  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  the  Council  of  Laterau,  to 
which  they  add  in  a  note  that  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, who  had  charged  the  Arians  with  having 
forged  this  final  clause,  which  had  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Abbot  Joachim  to  have  implied  a 
unity  of  love  and  consent  only,  and  not  of  essence. 

This  final  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  however,  exists 
in  all  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  written  before 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  printed  editions 
published  by  authority  of  the  Roman  See  since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  have  hi  tres  unum  sunt. 

The  clause  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  is 
also  absent  from  all  existing  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  written  between  the  eighth  and 
tenth  centuries,  anterior  to  which  date  there  is  no 
manuscript  of  this  version  now  in  existence,  con- 
taining the  Catholic  Epistles.  Nor  has  any  writer 
of  the  western  church  cited  the  passage  before 
Cassiodorus  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
although  even  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  is 
ioubted  by  Porson  (ut  infra).  There  is,  indeed, 
a  preface  to  the  cano7iical  Epistles,  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Jerome,  in  which  the  omission  of  this 
clause  is  ascribed  to  '  false  translators  ;'  but  this, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  a  forgery.  The  clause 
is  also  wanting  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Syriac,  Ai-menian,  and  other  ancient  versions. 

From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  clause 
In  question  having  been  cited  by  two  north-west 
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African  writers  of  the  fifth  century — Vigilius, 
Bishop  of  Thapsus  (the  supposed  author  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed),  and  Victor  Vitensis,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Vandal  persecution — it  has  been  fairly 
presumed  that  it  existed  in  their  time  in  some  of 
the  African  copies  of  the  old  Latin  version,  from 
whence,  or  from  the  citations  of  these  writers,  it 
may  have  found  its  way  into  the  later  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  thus  cited  by  Victor,  as 
contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up 
by  Eugenius,  Bishop  of  Carthage  -.—Tres  sunt  qui 
testimonium  perhibent  in  coelo.  Pater,  Verbum, 
et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.  '  There 
are  three  which  furnish  testimony  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one.'  Vigilius,  however,  cites  it  in  so 
many  various  ways,  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  his  authority ;  he  transposes  the  clauses 
thus: — 'Johannes  Evangel ista  ad  Parthos:  tres 
sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  terra,  aqua, 
sanguis,  et  caro,  et  tres  in  nobis  sunt,  et  tres  sunt 
qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  coelo,  Pater,  Verbum, 
et  Spiritus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt '  (John  the  Evan- 
gelist to  the  Parthians :  There  are  three  which 
furnish  testimony  in  earth,  the  Water,  the  Blood, 
and  the  Flesh,  and  the  three  are  in  us  ;  and  there 
are  three  which  ofl!er  testimony  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  these  three 
are  one).  Contra  Varimadum.  And  again, '  Tres 
sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt  in  coelo,  Pater,  et 
Verbum,  et  Spiritus,  et  in  Christo  Jesu  unum 
stint '  (There  are  three  which  speak  testimony  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and 
the  three  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus).  After  this  it  is 
cited  by  St.  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Rusopa,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  but  omitted  in  the 
same  century  by  Facundus,  Bishop  of  Hermiono, 
from  which  it  is  at  least  evident  that  the  copies  in 
that  age  and  country  varied.  But,  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  the  whole  clause  is  thus  cited  by 
St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  : — Tres  su7it  testes,  Spi- 
ritus,  aqua,  et  satiguis,  et  tres  unum  sunt.  '  There 
are  three  witnesses,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water, 
and  the  Blood,  and  these  three  are  one.'  Ter- 
tidlian  and  Cyprian  have  been  supposed,  indeed, 
to  have  referred  to  the  clause,  but  the  proof  of 
this  depends  on  the  proof  of  the  previous  fact, 
whether  the  clause  existed  or  not  in  their  copies. 
The  citation  of  Cyprian,  '  Qui  tres  unum  sunt' 
(which  three  are  one),  and  of  Tertullian,  '  et  hi 
tres  unum  sunt '  (and  these  three  are  one),  belong 
equally  to  the  eighth  as  well  as  the  seventh  verse ; 
and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  these  fathers 
mystically  applying  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the 
blood,  to  signify  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
as  was  evidently  done  by  Augustine  at  a  later 
period  (Cont.  Maximin.  iii.  22 ;  and  by  Euche- 
rius,  in  the  5th  century). 

It  has  been  maintained  that,  although  no  an- 
cient Greek  manuscripts  now  extant  contain  the 
clause,  it  must  have  existed  in  some  of  those 
which  were  used  by  the  original  editors,  especially 
Robert  Stephens.  In  his  beautiful  folio  edition 
(1550)  Stephens  Pites  seven  Greek  manuscripts  in 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  of  which  he  had  three  from 
the  King's  library.  When  any  words  are 
omitted  in  any  of  his  manuscripts  he  places  in 
his  text  an  obelus  before  the  first  word,  and  a 
small  semicircle  or  crotchet  after  the  last.  In  the 
passage  in  question  the  obelus  is  placed  before 
eV  r^  oirpavf ,  and  the  crotcfaet  immediately  afteir 
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these  words ;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that 
these  words  only,  and  not  the  whole  passage,  were 
absent  from  his  seven  MSS.  Subsequent  in- 
quiries, however,  undertaken  by  Lucas  Brugensis, 
Father  Simon,  and  the  late  Bishop  Marsh,  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  crotchet  was  inserted  in 
the  wrong  place ;  for  not  one  of  the  manuscripts 
now  in  the  King's  library  contains  the  passage ; 
and  one  of  Stephens's  manuscripts,  now  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  is  equally  without  it. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  indeed,  denies  the  identity 
of  this  manuscript;  but  Bishop  Marsh  (Letters  to 
Travis)  shows  that  the  probability  of  their  iden- 
tity is  as  two  nonillions  to  a  unity.  Bishop 
Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis  have  been  in  other 
respects  truly  designated  as  '  a  mass  of  recondite 
and  useful  biblical  erudition.'  We  have  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  fully  understand  the  a«sertion  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
which  we  shall  presently  refer  to :  *  The  three 
witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek 
Testament,  by  the  prudence  of  Erasmus,  the 
honest  bigotry  of  the  Complutensian  editors,  the 
typograpliical  fraud  or  error  of  Robert  Stephens,  in 
the  placing  of  a  crotchet,  or  the  deliberate  fraud 
or  strange  misapprehension  of  Theodore  Beza.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  literary 
controversies  to  which  this  famous  clause  has 
given  rise,  of  which  a  more  complete  account  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Horee  Biblicce. 
The  earliest  was  the  dispute  between  Erasmus 
and  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  and  be- 
tween Erasmus  and  Stunica,  one  of  the  Complu- 
tensian editors.  Erasmus  was  the  first  to  suspect 
the  genuineness  of  the  preface  to  the  Canonical 
Epistles  above  referred  to,  which  ascribes  the 
omission  of  the  clause  to  false  translators  or 
transcribers.  The  genuineness  of  this  preface, 
which  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  charge  St.  Jerome 
with  being  the  fabricator  of  the  disputed  clause 
(whereas  it  is  certain  that  that  learned  Father 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  its  existence)  of 
the  text,  is  now  given  up.  It  is  considered  in 
the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome's  works  to  be 
a  forgery  of  the  9th  century  (Burigni,  Vie  d'E- 
rasme,  Paris,  1757,  i.  372-381;  ii.  163-175; 
Crit.  Sac.  vii.  1229). 

It  was  afterwards  attacked  by  Sandius  the 
Arian  (Nticleus  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Cosmopoli  1669 ; 
and  Interpret.  Paradox,  in  Johan.).  It  was  de- 
fended by  Selden  {De  Synedricis  Ebreeor.)  and 
ably  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Father 
Simon  (Hist.  Critique  du  Texte,  1680,  &c.  &c.). 
It  was  defended  again  by  Martin  (pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church  in  Utrecht,  1717),  who  was  replied 
to  by  Thomas  Emlyn,  the  celebrated  and  much 
persecuted  English  Presbyterian  (A  full  Inquiry, 
&c.  1715-1720),  and  by  Caesar  de  Missy,  French 
preacher  in  the  Savoy.  There  are  other  able 
treatises  on  the  same  side  by  Dr.  Benson,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  the  learned  printer  Mr.  Bowyer ; 
and  in  its  favour  by  Smith  (1690),  Kettner, 
Calamy  (1722),  as  well  as  by  Bossuet  (16—), 
and  by  Calmet  (1720)  in  France,  and  Semler 
in  Grermany  (1751").  In  Germany  it  was  also 
attacked  by  Schmidt  (Hist.  Antiqua,  1774),  and 
Michaelis,  in  Mis  Introduction ;  but  found  an  able 
defender  in  the  excellent  Bengel  {Gnomon,  1773), 
who  conceived  that  the  passage  contained  a  divine 
internal  evidence,  but  at  the  same  time  maintained 
that  its  genuineness  depended  on  the  transposition 
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of  the  two  verses  so  as  to  make  the  earthly  witnegge* 
precede  the  heavenly,  according  to  the  citation 
{supra)  of  Vigilius  of  Thapsus.  (See  Christian 
Remembrancer,  vol.  iv.  p.  43,  note.) 

The  third  and  most  important  stage  of  tne 
controversy  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the 
note  of  Gibbon,  above  referred  to,  and  which  was 
attacked  by  Archdeacon  Travis  in  three  letters, 
1784-1786.  This  publication  gave  rise  to  the 
most  celebrated  work  which  had  yet  appeared  on 
the  subject.  Professor  Person's  Letters  (1788): 
'  an  eternal  monument  of  his  uncommon  erudition, 
sagacity,  and  tact '  {Horee  Biblicce).  Mr.  Butler 
concludes  his  enumeration  with  the  Observations 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  the  text  of  the  heavenly 
witnesses  (1805). 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  detail 
in  regard  to  the  principal  publications  which  have 
appeared  on  the  subject  since  this  period.  We 
shall  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  principal.  Gries- 
bach's  Diatribe,  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  celebrated  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament (1806),  contains  a  complete  and  masterly 
view  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides;  but  as  this 
eminent  critic  had  completely  rejected  the  passage 
from  the  text,  he  met  with  an  indefatigable  adver- 
sary in  this  country  in  the  late  Bishop  Burgess. 
See  his  Vindication  (1821),  and  Introduction 
(1833).  The  writings  of  this  prelate  drew  down 
many  learned  replies,  but  his  most  able  and  suc- 
cessful opponent  wa^  Dr.  Turton,  Regius  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  now  Dean  of  Westminster 
(see  especially  Dean  Turton's  Vindication  of  the 
Literary  Character  of  Professor  Porson  from 
the  Animadversions  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Burgess,  D.D.,  Sfc,  published  under  the  name  of 
Crito-Cantabrigiensis,  1827).  A  temperate  vindi- 
cation of  the  gentiineness  of  the  passage  had  been 
published  by  the  late  Bishop  Middleton  (1808), 
in  his  work  on  the  Greek  article,  which  was  also 
replied  to  by  Dr.  Turton  {ut  supra).  The  Memoir 
of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses (1830),  by  the  Rev.  W.  Orme,  contains 
interesting  critical  notices  of  the  principal  writers 
on  both  sides  of  this  much  agitated  question. 

In  the  year  1834,  Dr.  Wiseman  renewed  the 
controversy  in  favour  of  the  clause,  in  Tico  Letters 
in  the  Catholic  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.,  reprinted 
at  Rome,  1835.  Dr.  Wiseman's  principal  argu- 
ments are  founded  on  the  citations  in  African 
writers.  He  supposes  that  there  were  two  ancient 
recensions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Italian,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  theGreek  IMSS.,  the  clause  had  been 
lost  at  an  early  period,  and  the  African.  He  sup- 
poses that  this  recension  contained  the  clause  which 
existed  in  the  Greek  MSS.  from  which  it  was  made, 
and  that  these  were  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
we  can  now  inspect.  He  further  maintains,  after 
Eichhom,  that,  as  the  Greek  language  was  suffi- 
ciently known  in  Italy  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  an  early  translation  of  the  Latin  in  that 
country,  Africa  was  most  probably  the  birth- 
place of  the  primary  Latin  translation,  and  that 
consequently  the  African  recension  of  this  version 
is  far  superior  in  authority  to  the  Italian.  He 
therefore  draws  the  inference  that  '  the  existence 
of  an  African  recension  containing  the  verse  gives 
us  a  right  to  consider  as  quotations  passages  of 
African  writers  (such  as  those  of  Cyprian  and 
TertuUian)  which  in  the  works  of  Italian  authorg 
might  be  considered   doubtful.'      As,  however, 
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Augusfine's  acknowledged  writings  all  evince  his 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  this  passage,  Dr. 
Wiseman  supposes  that  Augustine  ordinarily 
made  use  of  the  Italian  recension,  which  did  not 
contain  it.  However  he  adduces  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  of  the  Speculum  of  Augustine 
preserved  at  Rome,  in  the  moneistery  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem,  to  prove  that  Augustine  occa- 
sionally used  the  African  recension,  and  that  he 
has   cited   the   identical   passage  as   follows : — 

Item  Johannis  in  ^pistola Item  illic  Tres 

sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt  in  coelo.  Pater, 
Verbiim  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt  (cap.  ii.  fol.  19,  De  Distinct.  Personariim). 
Dr.  Wiseman  supposes  this  manuscript,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Blanchini,  to  have  been  written  in 
the  seventh  century.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
proved  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Augustine.  (See 
Wright's  Appendix  to  his  Translation  of  Seiler's 
Hermeneutics,  which  contains  some  account  of 
the  state  of  the  controversy  respecting  this  clause 
to  the  year  1835;  also  Home's  Introduction,  8th 
edition,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  185,  vol.  iv.  p.  448-471). 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  tlie  literary  history  of  the  clause,  since  this 
period,  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of  editions 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  clause  appears  in  the 
principal  printed  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
before  the  time  of  Griesbach.  These  were  the 
editions  of  Mill  (1707),  Bengel  (1734),  and 
Wetstein  (1751) ;  the  two  former  of  whom  held 
it  to  be  genuine.  Since  the  time  of  Griesbach  it 
has  been  generally  omitted  in  all  critical  editions, 
and  especially  in  that  of  the  learned  Roman 
Catholic  Professor  Scholz,  of  Bonn  (1836),  who, 
though  following  a  different  system  of  recensions 
from  that  of  Griesbach,  has  altogether  rejected  the 
passage  from  the  text  as  decidedly  spurious,  and 
as  opposed  to  the  authority  of  all  authentic  Greek 
MSS.,  of  all  ancient  MSS.,  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  Fathers. 
The  venerable  Bishop  Burgess  replied  to  Scholz 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  in  1836, 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  respecting  the 
internal  evidence  for  and  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage.  The  advocates  of  the  clause 
have  generally  maintained  that  the  context  re- 
quires its  insertion,  while  its  adversaries  maintain 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  is  destroyed 
by  it.  Liicke,  one  of  the  ablest  modern  com- 
mentators on  St.  John's  writings,  maintains  that 
internal  evidence  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
reject  the  passage,  inasmuch  (besides  other  rea- 
sons) as  St.  John  never  uses  6  Ttar-fip  and  6  \6yos 
as  correlates,  but  ordinarily,  like  St.  Paul,  and 
every  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  asso- 
ciates 6  vlos  with  b  TroT^p  (ii.  22,  23;  iv.  14; 
y.  9,  11,  20,  &c.),  and  always  refers  the  K6yos 
in  Christ  to  6  diis,  and  not  to  b  irarrip.  He 
ymites  with  those  critics  who  look  upon  the  re- 
jected passage  as  an  allegorical  gloss,  which  found 
its  way  into  the  Latin  text,  where  it  has,  'ever 
since  the  fourth  century,  firmly  maintained  its 
place  as  a  welcome  and  protective  passage,'  &c. 
He  adds,  however,  that  exegetical  conscience  will, 
in  our  age,  forbid  the  most  orthodox  to  apply  this 
passage,  even  if  it  were  genuine,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, as  1;'  elvai  has  quite  a  different  sense  from 
that  which  is  required  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Here  Liicke  fully  coincides  with  the 
late  Bishop  Middleton  (Greek  Article),    Liicke'i 
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conclusion  is  a  strong  one.  '  Either  these  words 
are  genuine,  and  the  Epistle,  in  this  case,  a  pro- 
duction of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  or  the 
Epistle  is  a  genuine  work  of  St.  John's,  and  then 
these  words  spurious.' 

The  latest  attempt  to  vindicate  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage  is  that  of  M.  Gaussen  of  Geneva,  in 
his  Theopneustia  (1839).  But  his  reasonings  are 
founded  on  a  palpable  error — the  interpolation  of 
the  words  sv  r-p  yij  (in  the  earth)  in  the  eightli 
verse,  which  he  absolutely  cites  upon  the  authority 
of  Griesbach's  text,  where  they  do  not  exist! 
The  corresponding  words  in  terra  are,  indeed, 
found  in  the  present  text  of  some  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  some  ancient  writers,  although 
wanting  in  the  seventh  verse. 

Luther  uniformly  rejected  this  clause  from  all 
his  translations.  It  is  absent  from  his  last  edi- 
tion (1546),  published  after  his  death,  and  was 
first  inserted  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  1574,  but 
again  omitted  in  1583,  and  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions. Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  exception  of  the  Wittemberg  edition 
of  1607,  its  insertion  has  been  general.  This 
was,  however,  in  opposition  to  Luther's  injunction. 

It  is  inserted  in  all  the  early  English  printed 
versions,  commencing  with  Coverdale's  in  1536, 
but  is  generally  printed  either  in  brackets  or  in 
smaller  letters.  It  was,  however,  printed  in  the 
editions  of  1536,  1552,  and  in  the  Geneva  Bible 
(1557),  without  any  marks  of  doubt.  It  found 
its  way  perhaps  from  Beza's  Greek  Testament 
into  the  then  authorized  English  version.  The  fol- 
lowing is  probably  the  oldest  form  extant,  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  Englisii  language,  in  a 
translation  from  the  Vulgate  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Wicliff: — '  For  three  ben  that  geven  witness- 
ing in  heven,  the  Fadir,  the  Word  or  Sone,  and 
the  Holy  Ghoost,  and  these  three  ben  oon;  and 
three  ben  that  geven  witnessing  in  erthe,  the 
Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood,  and  these  three  ben 
oon'  [Scriptures,  Holy]. — W.  W. 

JOHN,  EPISTLES,  II.  and  III.  [Antilk- 
GOMENA,  see  John]. 

JOHN  MARK.     [Mark.] 

JOHN  HYRCANUS.     [Maccabees.] 

JOIADA  (^"7^1*5  contraction  of  Jehoiada, 
which  see),  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  successor  to 
Eliashib,  or  Joashib,  who  lived  under  Nehemiah, 
about  B.C.  434  (Neh.  xiii.  28). 

JOKSHAN  Q^\?l,  fowler;  Sept.  'UCdv),  se- 
cond son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  whose  sons 
Sheba  and  Dedan  appear  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  Sabaeans  and  Dedanites,  who 
peopled  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3) 
[Arabia]. 

JOKTAN  (jppj,  small;  Sept.  'UKTdv),one 
of  the  sons  of  Eber,  a  descendant  from  Shem 
(Gen.  X.  25,  26),  and  the  supposed  progenitor  of 
many  tribes  in  Southern  Arabia.  The  Arabians 
call  him  Kahtan,  and  recognise  him  as  one  of 
the  principal  founders  of  their  nation.  See 
Schultens,  Hist.  Imperii  Joctandin.  in  Arabia 
Felice ;  Pocock,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  pp.  3,  38 ; 
Bochart's  Phaleg.  iii.  15   [Arabia]. 

JOKTHEEL  (^^itl^?!,  God-subdued;  Sept. 
'leOoi^A).  1 .  A  name  given  by  King  Azariah  to  toe 
city  Sela,  or  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsa, 
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when  he  took  it  from  the  Edomites  (2  King* 
xiv.  7)  [Petraj.  2.  There  was  also  a  city  of 
this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38). 

JONADAB  (niJV,  contraction  of  3n3in^., 
God-impelled;  Sept.  'loj/oScC^S).  1.  A  nephew 
of  David,  a  crafty  person,  whose  counsel  suggested 
to  his  cousin  Amnon  the  means  by  which  he 
accomplished  his  abominable  design  upon  his 
half-sister  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  4,  5). 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Rechab,  the  pro- 
genitor of  those  nomadic  Rechabites,  who  held 
themselves  bound  by  a  vow  to  abstain  from 
wine,  and  never  to  relinquish  the  nomadic  life. 
The  principle  on  which  the  tribe  acted  may  be 
considered  elsewhere  [Rechabites].  Jonadab 
was  at  the  head  of  this  tribe  at  the  time  when 
Jehu  received  his  commission  to  exterminate  the 
house  of  Ahab,  and  is  supposed  to  have  added  to 
its  ancient  austerities  the  inhibition  of  wine. 
He  was  held  in  great  respect  among  the  Israelites 
generally  :  and  Jehu,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  countenance  and  sanction  of  such  a 
man  to  his  proceedings,  took  him  up  in  his 
chariot,  when  on  his  road  to  Samaria  to  complete 
the  work  he  had  begun  at  Jezreel.  The  terms  of 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  on  this  occasion 
are  rather  remarkable.  Perceiving  Jonadab,  he 
saluted  him,  and  called  out, '  Is  thine  heart  right, 
as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?'  Jonadab  answered, 
'  It  is.'  Then  said  Jehu,  '  If  it  be,  give  me  thine 
hand.'  And  he  gave  him  his  hand,  and  was  taken 
up  into  the  chariot,  Jehu  inviting  him  to  '  Come 
and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord'  (2  Kings  x.  15-17  ; 
Jer.  XXXV.  6-10).  It  would  seem  that  the  Rechab- 
ites were  a  branch  of  the  Kenites,  over  another 
branch  of  whom  Heber  was  chief  in  the  time  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  11, 17)  :  and  as  it 
is  expressly  said  that  Jonadab  went  out  to  meet 
Jehu,  it  seems  probable  that  the  people  of  Samaria, 
alarmed  at  the  menacing  letter  which  they  had 
received  from  Jehu,  had  induced  Jonadab  to  go 
to  meet  and  appease  him  on  the  road.  His  vene- 
rated character,  his  rank  as  the  head  of  a  tribe, 
and  his  neutral  position,  well  qualified  him  for 
this  mission  ;  and  it  was  quite  as  much  the  in- 
terest of  Jonadab  to  conciliate  the  new  dynasty, 
in  whose  founder  he  beheld  the  minister  of  the 
divine  decrees,  as  it  was  that  of  Jehu  to  obtain 
his  concurrence  and  support  in  proceedings  which 
he  could  not  but  know  were  likely  to  render  him 
odious  to  the  people. 

JONAH  (HJ  V ;  Sept.  'Iwvas),  the  fifth  in  order 
of  the  minor  prophets.  No  era  is  assigned  to  him 
in  the  book  of  his  prophecy,  yet  there  is  little  doubt 
of  his  being  the  same  person  who  is  spoken  of  in 
2  Kings  xiv.  25.  The  Jewish  doctors,  with  their 
usual  puerility,  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Sarepta  :  '  Now  by  this  I  know,'  said 
she  to  Elijah,  '  tiiat  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth ' 
riDK  (1  Kings  XV  ii.  24).  The  restored  child  was 
thenceforward  named  '•nON'p,  a  title  which  was 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  miraculous  resus- 
citation (Hieron.  Prcefat.  in  Jonam).  His  birth- 
place was  Gath-hepher,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon. 
Jonah  flourished  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  and  predicted  the  successful  conquests, 
enlarged  territory,  and  brief  prosperity  of  the 
Israelitish  kingdom  under  that  monarch's  sway. 
The  oracle  itself  is  not  extant,  though  Hitzig  has, 
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by  a  novel  process  of  criticism,  amused  nimtelf 
with  a  fancied  discovery  of  it  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi. 
of  Isaiah.  Hitzig,  Dei  Froph.  Jon.  Orakel.  ueber 
Moab  Kritisch'Vindicrit,  Sjc,  Heidelberg,  1831. 

The  book  of  Jonah  contains  an  account  of  the 
prophet's  commission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and 
of  his  refusal  to  undertake  the  embassy — of  the 
method  he  employed  to  escape  the  unwelcome 
task  [Tarshish],  and  the  miraculous  means 
which  God  used  to  curb  his  self-willed  spirit,  and 
subdue  his  petulant  and  querulous  disposition. 
The  third  and  fourth  chapters  briefly  detail 
Jonah's  fulfilment  of  the  divine  command,  and 
present  us  with  another  exemplification  of  his 
refractory  temper.  His  attempt  to  flee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  must  have  sprung  from  a 
partial  insanity,  produced  by  tlie  excitement  of 
distracting  motives  in  an  irascible  and  melan- 
choly heart.  The  temerity  and  folly  of  the  fugi- 
tive could  scarcely  be  credited,  if  they  had  not 
been  equalled  by  future  outbreaks  of  a  similar 
peevish  and  morbid  infatuation.  The  mind  of 
Jonah  was  dark  and  moody,  not  imlike  a  lake 
which  mirrors  in  the  waters  the  gloomy  thunder- 
clouds which  overshadow  it,  and  flash  over  it« 
sullen  waves  a  momentary  gleam. 

The  history  of  Jonah  is  certainly  striking  and 
extraordinary.  Its  characteristic  prodigy  does  not 
resemble  the  other  miraculous  phenomena  re- 
corded in  Scripture ;  yet  we  must  believe  in  its 
literal  occurrence,  as  the  Bible  affords  no  indi- 
cation of  being  a  mythus,  allegory,  or  parable. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Saviour's  pointed  and 
peculiar  allusion  to  it  is  a  presumption  of  its 
reality  (Matt.  xii.  40).  The  opinion  of  the  earlier 
Jews  (Tobit  xiv.  4 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  10.  2)  is  also 
in  favour  of  the  literality  of  the  adventure.  It  re- 
quires less  faith  to  credit  this  simple  excerpt  from 
Jonah's  biography,  than  to  believe  the  numerous 
hypotheses  that  have  been  invented  to  deprive  it 
of  its  supernatural  character,  the  great  majority 
of  them  being  clumsy  and  far-fetched,  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  language,  and  despite  to  the  spirit  of 
revelation  ;  distinguished,  too,  by  tedious  adjust- 
ments, laborious  combinations,  historical  conjec- 
ture, and  critical  jugglery.  In  vindication  of  the 
reality  of  this  striking  narrative,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  allusions  of  Christ  to  Old  Testament  events 
on  similar  occasions  are  to  actual  occurrences 
(John  iii.  14;  vi.  48);  that  the  purpose  which 
God  had  in  view  justified  his  miraculous  interpo- 
sition ;  that  this  miracle  must  have  had  a  salutary 
effect  both  on  the  minds  of  the  Ninevites  and  on 
the  people  of  Israel.  Neither  is  the  character  of 
Jonah  improbable.  Many  reasons  might  induce 
him  to  avoid  tlie  discharge  of  his  prophetic  duty — . 
fear  of  being  thought  a  false  prophet,  scorn  of  a 
foreign  and  hostile  race,  desire  for  their  utter  de- 
struction, a  false  dignity  which  might  reckon  it 
beneath  his  prerogative  to  officiate  among  uncir- 
cumcised  idolaters  (Verschuir,  Opiisc.  p.  73,  &c. ; 
Alber,  Institut.  Hermen.  Vet.  Test.  iii.  399, 
407;  Jahn,  Introdtictton  to  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  by  S.  Turner,  pp.  372,  373,  trans- 
lator's notes ;  Budleus,  Hist.  Eccles.  V.  T.  ii.  589, 
sqq. ;  Laberenz,  De  Vera,  lib.  Jonee  Interp. 
Fulda,  1836).  Some,  who  cannot  altogether  reject 
the  reality  of  the  narrative,  suppose  it  to  have  had 
a  historical  basis,  though  its  present  form  be  fan- 
ciful or  mythical.  Such  an  opinion  is  the  evident 
result  of  a  mental  struggle  between  receiving  itaa 
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B  T«al  traniaction  or  regarding  it  as  wholly  a  fic- 
tion (Goldhorn,  Excurs.  z.  B.  Jon.  p.  28  ;  Fried- 
rischsen,  Krit.  Ueberblick  der  Atisichten  B.  Jon. 
p.  219).  Grimm,  in  his  Uebersetz,  p.  61,  regards 
it  as  a  dream  produced  in  that  sleep  which  fell 
upon  Jonah  as  lie  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
The  opinion  of  the  famous  Herman  von  der  Hordt, 
in  lis  Jotias  in  Itice,  &c.  a  full  abstract  of  which 
is  given  by  Rosenmiiller  {Prolegoni.  in  Jonam. 
p.  19),  was,  that  the  book  is  a  historical  allegory, 
descriptive  of  the  fate  of  Manasseh,  and  Josiah  his 
grandson,  kings  of  Judah.  The  fancy  of  this 
eccentric  author  has  found  ample  gratification, 
Tarshish,  according  to  him,  represents  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia ;  the  ship,  the  Jewish  republic,  whose 
captain  was  Zadok  the  high-priest ;  while  the  cast- 
ing of  Jonah  into  the  sea  symbolized  the  temporary 
captivity  of  Manasseh  in  Babylon.  We  cannot 
say,  with  Rosenmiiller,  that  this  theory  deserves 
even  the  praise  of  ingenious  fiction. 

Others  regard  this  book  as  an  allegory,  such  as 
Bertholdtand  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and  Winer 
■ — an  allegory  based  upon  the  Phoenician  Mythus 
of  Hercules  and  the  Sea-monster.  Less,  in  his 
tract,  Vo?i  Historischen  Styl  der  Urwelt,  sup- 
posed that  all  difficulty  might  be  removed  by 
imagining  that  Jonah,  when  thrown  into  the  sea, 
was  taken  up  by  a  ship  having  a  large  fish  for  a 
figure-head — a  theory  somewhat  more  pleasing 
than  the  rancid  hypothesis  of  Anton,  who  fancied 
that  the  prophet  took  refuge  in  the  interior  of  a 
dead  whale,  floating  near  the  spot  where  he  was 
cast  overboard  (Rosen.  Prolegom.  in  Jon.  p.  328). 
Not  unlike  the  opinion  of  Less  is  that  of  Charles 
Taylor,  in  his  Fragments  affixed  to  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary, No.  cxlv.,  that  y^  signifies  a  life-pre- 
server, a  notion  which,  as  his  manner  is,  he  endea- 
vours to  support  by  mythological  metamorphoses 
founded  on  the  form  and  names  of  the  famous 
fish-god  of  Philistia.  De  Wette  regards  the  story 
as  not  a  true  history,  yet  not  a  mere  fiction ;  its 
materials  being  derived  from  popular  legends,  and 
wrouglit  up  with  the  design  of  making  a  didactic 
work.  But  many  regard  it  as  a  mere  fiction 
with  a  moral  design — the  grotesque  coinage  of  a 
Hebrew  imagination.  This  opinion,  variously 
modified,  seems  to  be  that  of  Semler,  Michaelis, 
Herder,  Standi  in,  Eichhom,  Augusti,  Meyer, 
Pareau,  and  Maurer. 

The  plain,  literal  import  of  the  narrative,  being 
set  aside  with  misapplied  ingenuity,  the  supposed 
design  of  it  has  been  very  variously  interpreted. 
Michaelis  (Ubersetz  d.  N.  T.  part  xi.  p.  101)  and 
Semler  {Apparat.  ad  Lib.  Vet.  Test,  Interpret. 
p.  271)  supposed  the  purpose  of  the  narrative  to 
be  the  injustice  of  that  arrogance  and  hatred 
cherished  by  the  Jews  towards  other  nations. 
Eichhorn  (Einleit.  §  577),  and  Jahn  (^Tntroduct. 
5  127)  think  the  design  was  to  teach  the  Jews 
that  other  people  with  less  privileges  excelled  them 
in  pious  obedience.  Kegel  (Bebel  d.  A.  und 
N.  Test.  vol.  vii.  p.  129,  sqq.)  argues  that  this 
episode  was  meant  to  solace  and  excite  the  pro- 
phets under  the  discharge  of  difficult  and  danger- 
ous duties ;  while  Paulus  {Memorabilia,  vi.  32, 
sqq.)  maintains  that  the  object  of  the  author  of 
Jonah  is  to  impress  the  fact  that  God  remits  pu- 
nishment on  repentance  and  reformation.  Similar 
is  the  idea  of  Kimchi  and  Pareau  {Interpretation 
of  Old  Testament,  Biblical  Cabinet,  No.  xxv. 
p.  263).    Krahmer  thinks  that  the  theme  of  the 
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writer  is  the  Jewish  colony  in  its  relation  to  the 
Samaritans  {Des  B.  Jon.  Krit.  untersucht,  p.  65). 
Maurer  {Conitnent.  in  Froph.  Min.)  adheres  to 
the  opinion  which  lies  upon  the  surface,  that  it 
inculcates  the  sin  of  not  obeying  God,  even  in  pro- 
nouncing severe  threatenings  on  a  heatlien  people ; 
and  lastly,  Koester  {Die  Propheteii  des  A.  und 
N.  Test,  Leipz.  1839)  favours  the  malignant  in- 
sinuation that  its  chief  end  was  to  save  tlie  credit 
of  the  prophets  among  the  people,  though  their 
predictions  against  foreign  nations  might  not  be 
fulfilled,  as  Nineveh  was  preserved  after  being 
menaced  and  doomed. 

These  hypotheses  are  all  vague  and  baseless, 
and  do  not  merit  a  special  refutation.  Endea- 
vouring to  free  us  from  one  difficulty  they  plunge 
us  into  others  yet  more  intricate  and  perplexing. 
Much  profane  wit  has  been  expended  on  the  mira- 
culous means  of  Jonah's  deliverance,  very  unne- 
cessarily and  very  absurdly ;  it  is  simply  said, 
*  The  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow 
up  Jonah,'  Now  the  species  of  marine  animal  is 
not  defined,  and  the  Greek  k^tos  is  often  used  to 
specify,  not  the  genus  whale,  but  any  large  fish 
or  sea-monster.  All  objections  to  its  l)eing  a 
whale  which  lodged  Jonah  in  its  stomach  from 
its  straitness  of  throat,  or  rareness  of  haunt  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  thus  removed.  Hesychius 
explains  kt)tos  as  OaXdacrios  ixQvs  Traix/j.eyfdTjs. 
Eustathius  explains  its  correspondent  adjective 
KTiTcietTffau  by  /xeyd^Tiv,  in  the  Homeric  line 
{Iliad,  ii.  581)— 

01  5"  elxov  koIKt]!/  AaKfSaifiova  KT]Tiie(T(Tav. 
Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  terrestrial  monsters  as 
kijtwStj  C^a,  and  describes  a  huge  fish  as  ktjtos 
&Trt<rTov  rh  fxeyeOos.  The  Scripture  thus  speaks 
only  of  an  enormous  fish,  which  under  God's  direc- 
tion swallowed  the  prophet,  and  does  not  point  out 
the  species  to  which  the  voracious  prowler  be 
longed.  There  is  little  ground  for  the  supposition 
of  Bishop  Jebb,  that  the  asylum  of  Jonah  was  not 
in  the  stomach  of  a  whale,  but  in  a  cavity  of  its 
throat,  which,  according  to  naturalists,  is  a  very 
capacious  receptacle,  sufficiently  large,  as  Captain 
Scoresby  asserts,  to  contain  a  merchant  ship's 
jolly-boat  full  of  men  (Bishop  Jebb,  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, p.  178).  Since  the  days  of  Bochart  it  has 
been  a  common  opinion  that  the  fish  was  of  the 
shark  species.  Lamia  canis  carcharias,  or  '  sea- 
dog'  (Bochart,  Op.  iii.  72 ;  Calmet's  Dissertation 
sur  Jon.).  Entire  liuman  bodies  have  been  found 
in  some  fishes  of  this  kind.  The  stomach,  too,  has 
no  influence  on  any  living  substance  admitted 
into  it.  Granting  all  these  facts  as  proof  of  what 
is  termed  the  economy  of  miracles,  still  must  we 
say,  in  reference  to  the  supernatural  preservation 
of  Jonah,  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ? 

Though  we  cannot  accede  to  the  system  of  Gale, 
Huet,  Bryant,  Faber,  and  Taylor,  in  tracing  all 
pagan  fiction,  legend,  and  mythology  to  scripture 
facts  and  events,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  the  miraculous  incident  of  the  book  of 
Jonah  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  various  fables 
of  Arion  and  the  Dolphin  (Herodot.  i.  24),  and 
the  wild  adventure  of  Hercules  which  is  referred 
to  in  Lycophron  {Cassandra,  v.  33)  : — 

TptecTTt^pov  \4ovros  '6v  irorf  yvddois 
Iplrwvos  iifj.<LAm\/e  Kdpxa-pos  kvwv. 

Oft  that  three-sighted  lion  whom  of  old 
Triton's  fierce  dog  with  furious  jaws  deround. 
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Cyrillus  Alex.,  in  his  Comment,  in  Jon.,  notices 
this  similitude  between  the  incident  of  Jonah  and 
the  fabled  enterprise  of  the  son  of  Alcmena. 
Compare,  too,  Theophylact  {0pp.  torn.  iv.  p. 
169).  On  what  portion  of  the  coast  Jonah  was 
set  down  in  safety  we  are  not  informed.  The 
opinions  held  as  to  the  peculiar  spot  by  Rabbins 
and  other  Thaumaturgic  expositors  need  not  to  be 
repeated.  The  prophet  proceeded,  on  receiving 
a  second  commission,  to  fulfil  it.  The  fearful 
menace  had  the  desired  effect.  The  city  humbled 
itself  before  God,  and  a  respite  was  vouchsafed. 
The  king  (Pul,  according  to  Usher)  and  his 
people  fasted,  and  their  penitence  was  accepted. 
The  spirit  of  Jonah  was  chafed  that  the  doom  he 
had  uttered  was  not  executed.  He  retired  to  a 
station  out  of  the  city  whence  he  might  witness 
the  threatened  catastrophe.  Under  the  shadow  of 
a  gourd  prepared  by  God  he  reclined,  while  Je- 
hovah taught  him  by  the  growth  and  speedy  death 
of  this  plant,  and  his  attachment  to  it,  a  sublime 
lesson  of  patient  and  forgiving  generosity.  No 
objection  against  the  credibility  of  this  book  can 
be  brought  from  the  described  size  and  population 
of  the  Assyrian  metropolis  {Pictorial  Bible,  sub 
loc).  The  gourd,  jVp^p,  was  probably  the 
Ricinus,  whose  name  Kiki  is  yet  preserved  in 
some  of  the  tongues  of  the  East.  The  Sept.  ren- 
ders it  KoKoicivdri.  Jerome  translates  it  hedera,  but 
against  his  better  judgment  and  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  critics  of  his  age,  as  he  quietly  adds 
in  justification  of  his  less  preferable  rendering, 
'  sed  timuimus  grammaticos.'  The  book  of  Jonah 
is  a  simple  narrative,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Brayer  or  thanksgiving  in  chap.  ii.  Its  style 
and  mode  of  narration  are  uniform.  There 
are  no  traces  of  compilation,  as  Nactigall 
supposed ;  neither  is  the  prayer,  as  De  Wette 
(Einleit.  §  237)  imagines,  improperly  borrowed 
from  some  other  sources.  That  prayer  contains, 
indeed,  not  only  imagery  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
also  such  imagery  as  at  once  was  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  a  pious  Hebrew  preserved  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme  jeopardy.  On  this  principle 
we  account  for  the  similarity  of  some  portions  of 
its  phraseology  to  Ps.  lix.,  xlii.,  &c.  The  lan- 
guage in  both  places  had  been  hallowed  by  fre- 
quent usage,  and  had  become  the  consecrated 
idiom  of  a  distressed  and  succoured  Israelite. 
Perhaps  the  prayer  of  Jonah  might  be  uttered  by 
him,  not  during  his  mysterious  imprisonment,  but 
after  it.  May  not  HJin  ^Vt2D  be  rendered  '  on 
account  of,'  a  common  signification  of  the  particle 
ID  (Gesen.  Lex.  sub  voc.)  %  or  rather  may  not  O 
have  what  Nordheimer  calls  its  primary  significa- 
tion, viz.,  that  of  '  distance  yVow  a  place  or  per- 
son T  Jonah  prayed  unto  the  Lord  his  God  out, 
i.  e.  when  out,  of  the  fish's  belly  (compare  Job 
xix.  26 ;  xi.  15).  The  hymn  seems  to  have  been 
composed  after  his  deliverance,  and  the  reason 
why  his  deliverance  is  noted  after  the  hymn  is 
recorded  may  be  to  show  the  occasion  of  its  com- 
position. '  The  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  fish, 
and  it  had  vomited  Jonah  on  the  dry  land.' 
There  was  little  reason  either  for  dating  the  com- 
position of  this  book  later  than  the  age  of  Jonah, 
or  for  supposing  it  the  production  of  another  than 
the  prophet  himself.  The  Chaldaeisms  which 
Jahn  and  others  find  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
nearness  of  the  canton  of  Zebulon,  to  which 
Jonah  belonged,  to  the  northern  territory,  whence 
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by  national  intercourse  Aramaic  peculiatitici 
might  be  insensiljly  borrowed.  Gesenius  an«i 
Bertholdt  place  it  before  the  exile;  Jahn  and 
Koester  after  it.  Rosenmiiller  supposes  the  author 
may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah; 
Hitzig  postpones  it  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees. 
Apocryphal  prophecies  ascribed  to  Jonah  may  be 
found  in  the  pseudo-Epiplianius  {De  Vitis  Proph. 
c.  16),  and  the  Chronic.  Paschale,  p.  149.  Various 
spots  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  his 
sepulchre,  such  as  Mosul  in  the  East,  and  Gath- 
hepher  in  Palestine;  while  the  so-called  Epi- 
phaHius  speaks  of  his  retreating  to  Tyre  and  being 
buried  there  in  the  tomb  of  Cenezaeus,  judge  of 
Israel. 

Among  the  numerous  commentators  on  Jonah 
may  be  noticed  J.  Gerhardi,  An7iot.  m  Proph. 
Am.  et  Jon.  &c.  Frag.  1692;  Lessing,  Observat. 
in  Vatic.  Jon.  1782 ;  Grimm,  Der  Proph.  Jionat 
af.  Neue  Ubersetz,  1798  ;  Forbiger,  Prohtsio,  &c, 
1 827  ;  Krahmer,  Das  B.  Jon.  Hist  Krit.  unter- 
sucht,  Cassel,  1839.— J.  E. 

1.  JONATHAN  '(insV,  God-given  ;  comp. 
Theodores ;  Sept.  'Iwvidav),  a  Levite  descended 
from  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses  (JuUg.  xviii. 
30).  It  is,  indeed,  said,  in  our  common  copies, 
that  the  Gershom  from  whom  this  Jonathan 
sprang  was  '  the  son  of  Manasseh ;'  but  it  is  on 
very  good  grounds  supposed,  that  in  the  name 
Moses  (HK'O),  the  single  letter  n  (3)  has  been 
interpolated,  changing  it  into  Manasseh  (DtJ'iD), 
in  order  to  save  the  character  of  the  great  law- 
giver from  the  stain  of  having  an  idolater  among 
his  immediate  descendants.  The  singular  name 
Gershom,  and  the  date  of  the  transaction,  go 
far  to  establish  this  view.  Accordingly,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  actually 
exhibit  the  name  of  Moses  instead  of  Manasseh. 
The  interpolation,  however,  has  been  very  timidly 
executed.  The  letter  3  was  originally  placed 
above  the  line  of  the  other  letters  (as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles),  as  if  rather 
to  suggest  than  to  make  an  alteration ;  but  in 
process  of  time  the  letter  sunk  down  into  the  body 
of  the  word.  The  Hebrew  writers  themselves 
admit  the  fact  of  the  interpolation,  and  allege  the 
intention  to  veil  the  disgrace  of  Moses,  by  sug- 
gesting a  figurative  descent  from  Manasseh.  The 
history  of  this  Jonathan  is  involved  in  the  nar- 
rative which  occupies  Judges  xvii,,  xviii. ;  and 
is  one  of  the  two  accounts  which  form  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  that  book.  The  events  themselves 
appear  to  have  occurred  soon  after  the  death  ot 
Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  who  outlived  him,  when 
the  government  was  in  a  most  unsettled  stat>;. 
Its  proper  place,  in  tlie  chronological  order,  would 
have  been  between  the  second  and  third  chapters 
of  the  book. 

Jonathan,  who  was  resident  at  Bethlehem,  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  dues  of  the  sanctuary  did  not 
afford  a  livelihood  to  the  numerous  Levites  who 
had  a  claim  upon  them ;  and  belonged  to  a  tribe 
destitute  of  the  landed  possessions  which  gave  to 
all  others  a  sufficient  maintenuace.  He,  there- 
fore, went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  In  Mount 
Ephraim  he  came  to  *a  house  of  gods,'  which, 
had  been  established  by  one  Micah,  who  wanted 
nothing  but  a  priest  to  make  his  establishment 
complete  [Micah].  This  person  made  Jonathan 
what  was  manifestly  considered  the  handsom* 
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offer  of  engaging  him  as  his  priest  for  his  vic- 
tuals, a  yearly  suit  of  clothes,  and  ten  shekels 
(twenty-five  shillings)  a  year  in  money.  Here  he 
lived  for  some  time,  till  the  Danite  spies,  who 
were  sent  by  their  tribe  to  explore  the  north, 
])assed  this  way  and  formed  his  acquaintance. 
When,  not  long  after,  the  body  of  armed  Danites 
passed  the  same  way  when  going  to  settle  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  spies  mentioned  Micah's 
establishment  to  them ;  on  which  they  went  and 
took  away  not  only  '  the  ephod,  the  teraphim, 
and  the  graven  image,'  but  the  priest  also,  that 
they  might  set  up  the  same  worship  in  the  place 
of  which  they  were  going  to  take  possession. 
Micah  vainly  protested  against  this  robbery;  but 
Jonathan  himself  was  glad  at  the  improvement  in 
his  prospects,  and  from  that  time,  even  down  to 
the  captivity,  he  and  his  descendants  continued 
to  be  priests  of  the  Danites  in  the  town  of  Laish, 
the  name  of  which  they  changed  to  Dan. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
estal)lishment,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Micah  or  of 
the  Danites,  involved  an  apostacy  from  Jehovah. 
It  appears  rather  to  have  been  an  attempt  to 
localize  or  domesticate  His  presence,  under  those 
symbols  and  forms  of  service  which  were  common 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Hebrews.  Tiie  offence  here  was 
two-fold, — the  establishment  of  a  sacred  ritual 
difl'erent  from  the  only  one  which  the  law  recog- 
.lised,  and  the  worship  by  symbols,  naturally 
leading  to  idolatry,  with  the  ministration  of  one 
-who  could  not  legally  be  a  priest,  but  only  a 
Levite,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  no 
Aaronic  priest  could  legally  have  officiated.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  this  establishment  was 
eventually  merged  in  that  of  the  golden  calf, 
which  Jeroboam  set  up  in  this  place,  his  choice  of 
which  may  very  possibly  have  been  determined  by 
its  being  already  in  possession  of '  a  house  of  gods.' 

2.  JONATHAN,  eldest  son  of  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,  and  consequently  heir  apparent  of  the 
throne  which  David  was  destined  to  occupy  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  9;  1  Chron.  viii.  33;  ix.  39).  The 
war  with  the  Philistines,  which  occupied  the  early 
part  of  his  father's  reign,  afforded  Jonathan  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  displaying  the  chivalrous 
valour  and  the  princely  qualities  with  which  he 
was  endowed.  His  exploit  in  surprising  the  Phi- 
listine garrison  at  Michmash,  attended  only  by 
his  armour-bearer,  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
which  history  or  even  romance  records  (I  Sam. 
xiv.  1-14).  His  father  came  to  follow  up  this 
victory,  and  in  the  ensuing  pursuit  of  the  con- 
founded Philistines,  Jonathan,  spent  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  refreshed  himself  with  some  wild 
honey  which  he  found  in  a  wood  through  which 
he  passed.  He  knew  not  that  his  father  had 
rashly  vowed  to  put  to  death  any  one  who 
touched  a  morsel  of  food  before  night.  When 
the  fact  transpired,  Saul  felt  himself  bound  to 
execute  his  vow  even  upon  his  gallant  son ;  but 
the  people,  with  whom  the  young  prince  was  a 
great  favourite,  interposed,  saying,  'Shall  Jonathan 
die,  who  Lath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in 
Israel  ?  God  forbid !  As  the  Lord  liveth,  there 
ihall  T  ot  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground ; 
"or  V«  hath  wrought  with  God  this  day'  (I  Sam. 
iW.  16-52). 

Jealousy  and  every  mean  or  low  feeling  were 
grangers    to  the    generous  heart    of  Jooathan. 
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Valiant  and  accomplished  himself,  none  kne\r 
better  how  to  acknowledge  valour  and  accom- 
plishment in  others.  The  act  of  David  in  meeting 
the  challenge  of  Goliath,  and  in  overcoming  that 
huge  barbarian,  entirely  won  his  heart ;  and  from 
that  day  forward  the  son  of  Jesse  found  no  one 
who  loved  him  so  tenderly,  who  admired  his  high 
gifts  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  or  who  risked  so 
much  to  preserve  him  from  harm,  as  the  very 
prince  whom  he  was  destined  to  exclude  from  a 
throne.  Jonathan  knew  well  what  was  to  happen, 
and  he  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  appointment 
which  gave  the  throne  of  his  father  to  the  young 
shepherd  of  Bethlehem.  In  the  intensity  of  his  love 
and  confidence  he  shrank  not  to  think  of  David  as 
his  destined  king  and  master ;  and  his  dreams  of 
the  future  pictured  nothing  brighter  than  the  day 
in  which  David  should  reign  over  Israel,  and  he 
be  one  with  him  in  friendship,  and  next  to  him  in 
place  and  council — not  because  he  was  covetous 
even  of  this  degree  of  honour,  but  because  '  next 
to  David  '  was  the  place  where  he  wished  always 
to  be,  and  where  he  desired  to  rest. 

When  Saul  began  to  hate  David  ?*  his  in- 
tended successor,  he  was  highly  displfHsed  at  the 
friendship  which  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  son.  This  exposed  Jonathan  to  much  con- 
tumely, and  even  to  danger  of  life ;  for,  once  at 
least,  the  kings  passion  against  him  on  this 
account  rose  so  high  that  he  cast  a  javelin  at 
him  '  to  smite  him  to  the  wall.' 

Tliis  unequivocal  act  taught  Jonathan  that  the 
court  of  Saul  was  no  safe  place  for  David.  He 
told  him  so,  and  they  parted  with  many  tears. 
David  then  set  forth  upon  those  wanderings 
among  strangers  and  in  solitary  places,  which 
lasted  all  the  time  of  Saul.  The  friends  met  only 
once  more.  Saul  was  in  pursuit  of  David  when 
he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph ;  and  Jonathan 
could  not  forbear  coming  to  him  secretly  in  the 
wood  to  give  him  comfort  and  encouragement 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18).  Nothing  more  is  related 
of  Jonathan  till  both  he  and  his  father  lost  their 
lives  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  combating 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  Hebrew  poetry 
more  beautiful  and  touching  than  the  lamentation 
of  David  for  the  loss  of  his  friend — nothing  more 
complete  as  a  whole,  or  more  full  of  fine  images 
and  tender  thoughts.  The  concluding  strophe 
may  be  quoted  by  way  of  specimen  : — 
*  O  Jonathan,  slain  on  thy  own  mountains  ! 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonatbau : 

Very  dear  hast  thou  been  to  me  : 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 

Surpassing  the  love  of  women ! 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished  !' 

JOPPA  ('Uinrn;  in  Hebrew  Japho,  TSJ'; 
which  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
Yaffa,  or  Jaffa),  a  sea-port  town  and  haven  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
in  a  sandy  soil,  about  forty  miles  N.W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  nine  miles  W.N.W.  from  Ramleh. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town.  An  existence  prior 
to  the  Deluge  is  claimed  for  it  (Pomp.  Mela,  i. 
14;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  13).  Rabbinical  writers 
derive  its  name  from  Japhet,  while  the  Classical 
geographers  refer  it  to  lope,  daughter  of  JEolws, 
and  affirm  that  it  was  on  this  shore  that  Andro^ 
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meda  was  rescued  by  Perseus  from  the  sea- 
monster  (Strabo,  xvi.  2,  28 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
V.  14  ;  Jerome,  In  Jon.  i.).  These  and  other 
fables  connected  with  the  place,  suffice  to  show 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  town.  But  this 
evidence  is  not  needed,  as  the  place  existed  when 
tiie  Israelites  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  is 
mentioned  as  lying  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josii.  xix.  46).  Joppa  was  the  only  port 
possessed  by  the  Israelites  till  Herod  formed  the 
harbour  at  Csesarea ;  and  hence  it  was  here 
that  the  timber  from  Lebanon  destined  for  both 
the  first  and  second  temples  was  landed  (I  Kings 
V.  9  ;  2  Chron.  ii.  16  ;  Ezra  iii.  7).  It  was  the 
place  to  which  Jonah  went,  in  expectation  of 
finding  a  ship  bound  on  some  distant  voyage,  and 
where  he  found  one  going  to  Tarshish  (Jonah  i. 
3).  Joppa  belonged  to  the  powers  which  were 
•nccessively  dominant  on  tliis  shore ;  and  it  does 
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not  again  appear  in  Jewish  history  till  the  time  of 
Judas  Maccabaius,  when  the  inhabitants  having, 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  thrown  200  Jews 
into  the  sea,  the  hero,  to  avenge  them,  surprised 
the  haven  by  night,  and  set  the  shipping  on  fire 
(2  Mace.  xii.  3-7).  The  town  itself  was  a  few 
years  after  taken  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  x.  74-76)  ; 
but  was  not  long  retained,  as  we  find  it  again 
taken  by  Simon  (xii.  34),  and  mentioned  as 
an  acquisition  of  especial  importance,  which  he 
strongly  fortified  (xiv.  5 ;  xv.  28).  Joppa  was 
annexed  by  Pompey  to  the  Roman  government 
of  Syria,  together  with  several  other  towns  on  the 
coast  of  which  the  Jews  had  obtained  possession 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4).  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  only  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  here  raised  Tahitha 
from  the  dead,  and  lodged  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  with  Simon,  the  tanner,  when  favoured 
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with  the  vision  which  taught  him  to  '  call  no 
man  common  or  unclean '  (Acts  ix.  36-39  ;  x.  5, 
18;  xi.  5).  During  the  Jewish  war  Joppa  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  Cestius,  when  it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt,  and  8400  of  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
18.  10),  Its  ruins  afterwards  became  the  refuge 
of  a  great  number  of  persons  who  had  escaped 
from  the  destruction  of  other  cities  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  who  took  to  piracy  for  a  subsistence. 
Hence  the  Romans  again  marched  against  the 
place,  when  the  inhabitants  fled  to  tiieir  boats, 
but  were  driven  back  by  a  storm  and  destroyed. 
The  city  was  then  utterly  demolished  {De  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9).  Joppa  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  as  well  as 
when  taken  by  the  Arabians  under  Omar  in  a.d. 
636.  There  was  a  bishop  of  Joppa  in  the 
couQcil  h«]d  at  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  536.    During 


the  crusades  Joppa  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Baldwin  I.  ;  and  was  recovered  by  the  Moslems 
under  Saladin  in  a.d.  1186.  From  the  first  cru- 
sade down  to  our  own  <lay,  Joppa  iias  been  the 
landing-place  of  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusalem,  and 
is  hence  mentioned  in  almost  all  the  innumerable 
itineraries  and  books  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land 
which  have  appeared  in  different  languages. 
There  is  still  here  an  hospital  for  pilgrims,  depen- 
dent on  the  convent  of  St.  Salvador  in  Jerusalem, 
and  occupied  by  Spanish  monks.  In  1797  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  French  army 
under  Napoleon,  and  was  sacked  without  mercy  ; 
when  the  Turkish  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  500 
or  600,  were  carried  to  the  neighbouring  sand-hills 
and  put  to  death  by  his  order. 

Josephus  describes  the  natural  unfitness  of 
Jaffa  for  a  haven  in  terms  very  similar  to  thoso 
which  modem  travellers  employ  (De  Bell.  Jtal. 
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Ki.  9.  3).  The  fact  is,  the  port  is  so  dangerous, 
from  exposure  to  the  open  sea,  that  the  surf  often 
rolls  in  with  the  utmost  vioknce,  and  even  so 
lately  as  1842  a  lieutenant  and  some  sailors  were 
lost  in  pulling  to  the  shore  from  an  English 
steamer  that  lay  in  the  harbour  (Stent's  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  ii.  28).  But  however  bad, 
it  was  tlie  only  port  which  existed  within  reach  of 
the  important  distiict  which  lay  behind  it  inland  : 
and  the  miserable  state  of  the  ancient  roads,  or 
rather  perhaps  the  absence  of  any  roads,  made  a 
near  harbour,  however  incommodious,  of  more 
immediate  consequence  than  a  pood  one  at  a 
greater  distance. 

The  town  is  approached  on  the  land  side 
through  rich  and  extensive  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  is  very  picturesquely  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nence or  promontory,  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle. 
It  chiefly  faces  the  north  ;  and  the  buildings  ap- 
pear, from  the  steepness  of  the  site,  as  if  standing 
upon  one  another.  The  most  prominent  features 
nf  the  architecture  from  without  are  the  flattened 
domes  by  which  most  of  the  buildings  are  sur- 
mounted, and  the  appearance  of  arched  vaults. 
But  the  aspect  of  the  whole  is  mean  and  gloomy, 
and  inside  the  place  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
poor  though  large  village.  There  are  no  public 
buildings  to  engage  the  eye,  and  the  houses  are 
mean  and  comfortless.  No  ancient  ruins  have 
been  observed,  nor  are  any  to  be  expected  in  a 
place  so  often  destroyed  in  war.  From  the  steep- 
ness of  the  site  many  of  the  streets  are  connected 
by  flights  of  steps,  and  the  one  that  runs  along 
the  sea-wall  is  the  most  clean  and  regular  of  the 
whole.  There  are  three  mosques  in  Joppa,  and 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents.  The 
former  is  that  in  which  European  pilgrims  and 
travellers  usually  lodge.  The  town  still  enjoys  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap,  which  is  largely 
consumed  in  the  baths  of  Cairo  and  Damascus ; 
and  its  excellent  fruits  are  exported  in  large 
quantities,  especially  water-melons,  which  are 
very  extensively  cultivated  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  not  to  exceed  4000,  of  whom  one-fourth 
are  reckoned  to  be  Christians.  A  British  consul 
is  now  resident  in  the  place.  (Raumer's  Palds- 
tina;  Volney,  i.  136,  sq. ;  Chateaubriand,  ii.  103  ; 
Clarke,  iv.  438,  sq.  ;  Buckingham,  i.  227,  sq. ; 
Richler,  p.  12:  Ricliardson,  ii.  16;  Skinner,  i. 
175-184;  Robinson,  i.  18;  Stent,  ii.  27). 

JORAM  {trsy^ ;  Sept.  'lupin,  a  contraction  of 
Jehoram),  ninth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab, 
and  successor  to  his  elder  brother  Ahaziah,  who 
died  childless.  He  began  to  reign  B.C.  896,  and 
reigned  twelve  years  (2  Kings  i.  17  ;  iii.  1). 
Joram  adhered  to  the  sinful  policy  of  Jeroboam 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calves  ;  but,  although 
his  mother  Jezebel  was  still  alive,  he  discontinued 
the  dark  idolatries  of  Baal  which  she  had  intro- 
duced and  maintained  at  such  high  cost  of  guilt 
and  blood  to  the  nation. 

The  Moabites  had  been  tributary  to  the  crown 
nf  Israel  since  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms. But  king  Mesha  deemed  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Ahab  so  heavy  a  blow  to  the  power  of 
Israel  that  he  might  safely  assert  his  indepen- 
dence. He  accordingly  did  so,  by  withholding 
bia  tribute  of*  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams. 
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with  the  wool.'  The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  any  operations  against 
the  revolters ;  but  the  new  king  hastened  to  re- 
duce them  again  under  the  yoke  they  had  cast 
off".  The  good  king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat,  was 
too  easily  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war. 
He  perhaps  feared  that  the  example  of  Moab, 
if  allowed  to  be  successful,  might  seduce  into  a 
similar  course  his  own  tributary,  the  king  of 
Edom,  whom  he  now  summoned  to  join  in  this 
expedition.  The  deliverance  of  the  allies  from 
perisliing  for  lack  of  watei,  and  the  signal  over- 
throw of  the  Moabites  at  the  word  of  Elislia,  have 
been  already  described  vmder  Elisha  and  Jeho- 
shaphat. 

After  this  a  more  redoubtable  enemy,  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  occupied  for  a  long  time  the 
attention  and  strength  of  the  king.  In  the  sacred 
records  the  more  striking  events  of  this  war  seem 
to  be  recorded  for  the  sake  of  showing  forth  the 
great  acts  of  Elisha,  and  they  have  therefore 
been  related  under  his  name.  It  suffices  here  to 
indicate  that  they  consisted  in  the  Syrian  king 
being  constrained  to  terminate  one  campaign  in 
consequence  of  all  his  plans  being  made  known 
by  the  prophet  to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  vi. 
1-23) ;  and  in  the  deliverance  of  Samaria,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  from  a 
horrible  famine,  caused  by  the  city  being  besieged 
by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  vi.  24-33 ;  vii.).  An 
interval  of  the  war  also  afibrded  occasion  for  the 
remarkable  cure  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  leper, 
by  the  same  prophet  (2  Kings^v.)  [Naaman]. 
These  events  serve  to  manifest  the  uncertain 
character  of  Joram,  and  the  too  strong  influence 
of  instant  circumstances  upon  his  faith  and  con- 
duct. So  in  his  conduct  to  Elisha,  we  find  him 
at  one  time  obedient  to  the  prophet,  and  full  of 
respectful  admiration  of  his  office  and  character  ; 
and  at  another  time  devoting  his  head  to  destrac- 
tion,  sending  messengers  to  put  him  to  death,  and 
then  starting  himself  after  them — probably  to 
prevent  his  own  orders  from  being  executed 
(2  Kings  vii.  31-33). 

After  the  death  of  Benhadad,  Joram  found  a 
new  and  active  enemy  in  his  murderer  and  suc- 
cessor, Hazael.  During  the  illness  of  Benhadad, 
the  king  of  Israel  seems  to  have  employed  him- 
self in  strengthening  his  eastern  frontier  against  the 
Syrians,  and  in  fortifying  Ramoth-Gilead,  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  which  his  father 
had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  recover  from  the 
Syrians.  This  strong  fortress  thenceforth  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  operations  beyond  the 
river.  Hazael  was  scarcely  settled  on  the  throne 
before  he  took  arms,  and  marched  against  Ramoth, 
in  the  environs  of  which  the  Israelites  sustained  a 
defeat,  and  the  king  was  wounded.  He  returned 
to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds,  leaving  the 
army  in  the  charge  of  Jehu,  one  of  his  ablest  and 
most  active  generals.  It  was  in  this  interval  that 
Jehu  was  anointed  king  of  Israel  by  the  messenger 
of  Elisha,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Jezreel 
to  fulfil  his  commission  to  exterminate  the  house 
of  Ahab.  The  king,  who  went  forth  from  the  city 
to  meet  him  when  the  watchman  on  the  tower  of 
Jezreel  announced  his  approach,  was  slain  vmder 
the  circumstances  described  in  the  article  Jehu  ; 
and  Ahaziah,  the  king  of  Judah,  who  was  at  Jez- 
reel on  a  visit  to  his  sick  cousin,  shared  his  fate 
(b.c.  884).     With  Joram  ended  the  dynasty  of 
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Ahab,  which  reigned  forty-four  years  in  Israel 
(2  Kings  viii.  25-29  ;  ix.  1-20). 

JORDAN,  the  principal  river  of  Palestine. 
[Palestine.] 

JOSEPH  (fipi» ;  Sept.  'la)ai\<p),  son  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel,  boni  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Qen.  xxx.  22 ;  on  which  ac- 
count, and  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age 
(xxxvii.  3),  he  was  beloved  by  his  father  more 
than  were  the  rest  of  his  children,  though  Ben- 
jamin, as  being  also  a  son  of  Jacob's  favourite  wife, 
Racliel,  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  dear  to  the 
jiatriarch.  The  partiality  evinced  towards  Joseph 
by  his  father  excited  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his 
brethren,  the  rather  that  they  were  born  of  different 
mothers  (xxxvii.  2).  Joseph  had  reached  his 
seventeenth  year,  having  hitherto  been  engaged  in 
boyish  sports,  or  aiding  in  pastoral  duties,  when 
some  conduct  on  the  part  of  '  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
and  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives,'  seems 
to  have  been  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  Joseph  to 
require  the  special  attention  of  Jacob,  to  whom, 
accordingly,  he  communicated  the  facts.  This 
regard  to  virtue,  and  this  manifestation  of  filial 
fidelity,  greatly  increased  his  brothers'  dislike, 
who  lienceforth  '  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
peaceably  unto  him '  (xxxvii.  4).  Their  aver- 
sion, however,  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
when  Joseph  acquainted  them  with  two  dreams 
tliat  he  liad  had,  to  the  effect — the  first,  that  while 
he  and  they  were  binding  sheaves,  his  sheaf  arose 
ajid  stood  erect,  while  theirs  stood  round  and  did 
obeisance  to  his ;  the  second,  that  *  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  paid  him  homage.' 
These  dreams  appeared  to  indicate  that  Joseph 
would  acquire  pre-eminence  in  the  family,  if  not 
sovereignty ;  and  while  even  his  father  rebuked 
him,  his  brothers  were  filled  with  envy.  Jacob, 
however,  was  not  aware  of  the  depth  of  their  ill 
will ;  so  that  on  one  occasion,  having  a  desire  to 
hear  intelligence  of  his  sons,  who  were  pasturing 
their  flocks  at  a  distance,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  Joseph  his  messenger  for  thai  purpose.  His 
appearing  in  view  of  his  brothers  was  the  signal 
for  their  malice  to  gain  head.  They  began  to 
devise  means  for  his  immediate  destruction,  which 
they  would  unhesitatingly  have  effected,  but  for 
his  half-brother,  Reuben,  who,  as  the  eldest  son, 
might  well  be  the  party  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
Josepli.  A  compromise  was  entered  into,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  youth  was  stripped  of  tiie 
distinguishing  vestments  which  he  owed  to  his 
father's  affection,  and  cast  into  a  pit.  Having 
performed  this  evil  deed,  and  while  they  were 
taking  refreshment,  the  brothers  beheld  a  caravan 
of  Arabian  merchants,  who  were  bearing  the  spices 
and  aromatic  gums  of  India  down  to  the  well- 
known  find  much-frequented  mart,  Egypt.  Judah 
on  this  feels  a  bitter  emotion  arise  in  his  mind, 
and  proposes  that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  to 
perish,  they  should  sell  him  to  the  merchants, 
whose  trade  obviously  from  this  embraced  human 
beings  as  well  as  spicery.  Accordingly  the  un- 
happy young  man  was  sold  for  a  slave,  to  be  con- 
veyed by  his  masters  into  Egypt.  While  on  his 
way  thither,  Reuben  returned  to  the  pit,  intending 
to  rescue  his  brother,  and  convey  him  safely  back 
to  their  father.  Joseph  was  gone.  On  which 
Reuben  went  to  the  wicked  young  men,  who,  not 
content  with  selling  a  brother  into  slavery,  deter- 
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mined  to  punish  their  father  for  his  partiality 
towards  the  unoffending  sufferer.  With  this  view 
they  dipped  Joseph's  party-coloured  garment  in 
the  blood  of  a  kid  and  sent  it  to  Jacob,  in  order 
to  make  him  believe  that  his  favourite  child  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  some  wild  beast.  The 
trick  succeeded,  and  Jacob  was  grieved  beyond 
measure. 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  sold  Joseph  to  Poti- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the 
royal  guard,  who  was  a  native  of  the  country. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  who  at  tliis 
time  was  the  Pharaoh,  or  ruling  monarch,  though, 
what  is  far  more  important,  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  therein  the  progress  of  civilization, 
are  in  certain  general  and  important  features 
made  clear  in  the  course  of  the  narration.  Ac- 
cording to  Syncellus,  however,  the  general  opinion 
in  his  day  was  that  the  sovereign's  name  who 
ruled  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  deportation  of 
Joseph  was  Aphophis. 

In  Potiphar's  house  Joseph  enjoyed  the  highest 
confidence  and  the  largest  prosj)erity.  A  higher 
power  watched  over  him ;  and  whatever  he  under- 
took succeeded,  till  at  length  his  master  gave 
every  thing  into  his  hands.  The  Hebrew  race 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  personal  beauty, 
of  which  Joseph  seems  to  have  had  an  unusual 
share.  This  fact  explains,  if  it  cannot  palliate, 
the  conduct  of  Potiphar's  wife,  who  tried  every 
means  to  bring  the  uncontaminated  and  pure- 
minded  youth  to  fulfil  her  unchaste  desires.  Foiled 
in  her  evil  wishes,  she  resolved  to  punish  Joseph, 
who  thus  a  second  time  innocently  brings  on  him- 
self the  vengeance  of  the  ill-disposed.  Charged 
with  the  very  crime  to  which  he  had  in  vain  been 
tempted,  he  is,  with  a  fickleness  characteristic  of 
Oriental  lords,  at  once  cast  into  the  state  jjrison. 

The  narrative,  which  is  obviously  constnacted 
in  order  to  show  the  workings  of  divine  Providence, 
and  may  not  impossibly  have  received  .some  shape 
or  hue  from  the  predominant  idea,  states,  however, 
that  Joseph  was  not  left  without  special  aid,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  gained  favour  with  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  to  such  an  extent  that  every 
thing  was  put  under  his  direction.  If  the  sudden- 
ness and  magnitude  of  this  and  other  changes  in 
the  lot  of  Joseph  should  surprise  any  one,  the  feel- 
ing will  be  mainly  owing  to  his  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East, 
where  vicissitudes  not  less  marked  and  sudden 
than  are  those  presented  in  our  present  history  are 
not  uncommon;  for  those  who  come  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  an  Eastern  court,  especially  if 
they  are  persons  of  great  energy  of  character,  are 
subject  to  the  most  wonderful  alternations  of  for- 
tune, the  slave  of  to-day  being  the  vizier  of  to- 
morrow. 

Among  the  many  advantages  secured  to  pos- 
terity by  this  interesting  and  admirable  narrative 
regarding  the  patriarch  Joseph,  is  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance (so  far  as  it  goes)  with  the  state,  at  the 
time  to  which  it  refers,  of  civilization  in  Egypt. 
In  the  part  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  we  read 
of  '  the  chief  of  the  butlers '  and  '  the  chief  of  the 
bakers ;'  officers  who  vouch,  by  the  duties  which 
they  had  to  discharge,  for  the  advanced  and  com- 
plex condition  of  society  in  which  their  services 
were  required  and  supplied.  How  true  and  trust- 
worthy, too,  the  Biblical  narrative  is,  may  be 
learned  by  an  implication  which  is  here  offered. 
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The  head-butler  had  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  a 
yine.  On  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  others, 
it  was  long  denied  that  the  vine  grew  in  Egypt ; 
and  if  so,  the  imagery  of  the  butler's  dream  would 
hardly  have  been  appropriate.  Wilkinson,  however, 
has  shown  beyond  a  question  that  vines  did  grow 
in  Egypt,  and  thus  not  only  removed  a  doubt, 
but  given  a  positive  confirmation  of  the  sacred 
record  (^Manners  of  the  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  152). 

The  two  regal  officers  just  mentioned  had,  while 
in  prison  with  Joseph,  each  one  a  dream,  which 
Joseph  interpreted  correctly.  The  butler,  whose 
fate  was  auspicious,  promised  the  young  Hebrew 
to  employ  his  influence  to  procure  his  restoration 
to  the  free  air  of  day ;  but  when  again  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  '  butlership,'  '  he  forgat '  Jo- 
seph (xL),  Pharaoh  himself,  however,  had  two 
dreams,  which  found  in  Joseph  a  successful  ex- 
jjouiider ;  for  the  butler  remembered  the  skill  of 
his  prison-companion,  and  advised  his  royal  mas- 
ter to  put  it  to  the  test  in  his  own  case.  Pharaoh's 
ilream,  as  interpreted  by  Joseph,  foreboded  the 
approach  of  a  seven  years'  famine ;  to  abate  the 
evils  of  which  Joseph  recommended  that  some 
'  discreet  and  wise '  man  should  be  chosen  and 
set  in  full  power  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
monarch  was  alarmed,  and  called  a  coiuicil  of 
his  advisers.  The  wisdom  of  Joseph  was  recog- 
nised as  of  divine  origin  and  supereminent  value ; 
and  the  king  and  his  ministers  (whence  it  appears 
tliat  the  Egyptian  monarchy — at  Memphis — was 
not  despotic,  but  constitutional)  resolved  that 
Joseph  should  be  made  (to  borrow  a  term  from 
Rome)  Dictator  in  the  approaching  time  of  need. 
'  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  as 
God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so 
discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art.  Thou  shalt  be  over 
my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all 
my  people  be  ruled  :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be 
greater  than  thou.  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his 
ring  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed 
him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain 
about  his  neck  ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the 
second  chariot  which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  be- 
fore him,  Bow  the  knee.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no 
man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name 
Zaphnath-paaneah  ('saviour  of  the  world';  comp. 
Jablonsky,  Optisc.  i.  207,  sq.)  ;  and  he  gave  him 
to  wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On.  And  Joseph  went  out  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt '  ,^xli.  39,  sq.).  It  has  been  gup- 
posed  that  Joseph  was  taken  into  the  priestly  order, 
and  thus  ennobled.  The  Biblical  narrative  does 
not  support  this  opinion,  though  it  leaves  it  with- 
out a  doubt  that  in  reality,  if  not  in  form  as  well, 
the  highest  trust  and  the  proudest  honours  of  the 
state  were  conferred  on  one  so  recently  a  Hebrew 
slave. 

Seven  years  of  abundance  afforded  Joseph  op- 
portunity to  carry  into  effect  such  plans  as  secured 
an  ample  provision  against  the  seven  years  of  need. 
The  famine  came,  but  it  found  a  prepared  people. 
The  visitation  did  not  depend  on  any  mere  local 
causes.,  for  *  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of 
the  earth ,  *  and  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  to  buy  com '  (ver.  56,  57).  Among  these 
customers  appeared  ten  brethren,  sons  of  the 
Hebrew  Jacob.     They  had  of  pecessity  to  appear 
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before  Joseph,  whose  licence  for  the  purchase  of  com 
was  indispensable.  Joseph  had  probably  expected 
to  see  them,  and  he  seams  to  have  formed  a  deli- 
berate plan  of  action.  His  conduct  has  brought 
on  liim  the  always  ready  charges  of  those  who 
would  rather  impeach  than  study  the  Bible,  and 
even  friends  of  that  sacred  book  have  hardly  in 
this  case  done  Joseph  full  justice  (Niemeyer, 
Charakt.  ii.  366  ;  Heuser,  Diss,  non  inhumaniter 
sed  prudentissirne  Josephum  cum  fratribus  fe- 
cisse,  Hal.  1773).  Joseph's  main  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  make  his  brothers  feel  and  recog- 
nise their  guilt  in  their  conduct  towards  him.  For 
this  purpose  suffering,  then  as  well  as  now,  was 
indispensable.  Accordingly  Joseph  feigned  not  to 
know  his  brothers,  charged  them  with  being  spies, 
threatened  them  with  imprisonment,  and  allowed 
them  to  return  home  to  fetch  their  younger  bro- 
ther, as  a  proof  of  their  veracity,  only  on  condition 
that  one  of  them  should  remain  behind  in  chains, 
with  a  prospect  of  death  before  him  should  not 
their  words  be  verified.  Then  it  was,  and  not  be- 
fore, that '  they  said  one  to  another.  We  are  verily 
guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  and  would  not  hear  ;  therefore 
is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  And  Reuben  said, 
Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying,  Do  not  sin  against 
the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  therefore,  be- 
hold, also  his  blood  is  required  '  (xlii.  21).  On 
which,  after  weeping  bitterly,  he  by  common 
agreement  bound  his  brother  Simeon,  and  left  him 
in  custody.  How  deeply  concerned  Joseph  was 
for  his  family,  how  true  and  affectionate  a  heart 
he  had,  may  be  learned  from  the  words  which 
escape  from  the  brothers  in  their  entreaty  that 
Jacob  would  allow  Benjamin  to  go  into  Egypt, 
as  required  by  Joseph :  '  The  man  asked  us 
straitly  of  our  state  and  of  our  kindred,  saying, 
Is  your  father  yet  alive  ?  have  ye  another  brother  V 
(xliii.  7).  At  length  Jacob  consents  to  Benjamin's 
going  in  company  with  his  brothers  :  '  And  God 
Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he 
may  send  away  your  other  brother,  and  Benjam.in. 
If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved  ' 
(ver.  14).  Thus  provided,  with  a  present  consist- 
ing of  balm,  honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and 
almonds,  and  with  double  money  in  their  hands 
(double,  in  order  that  they  miglit  repay  the  sum 
which  Joseph  had  caused  to  be  put  into  each 
man's  sack  at  their  departure,  if,  as  Jacob  sup- 
posed, '  it  was  an  oversight '),  they  went  again 
down  to  Egypt  and  stood  before  Joseph  (xliii. 
15) ;  and  there,  too,  stood  Benjamin,  Joseph's 
beloved  brother.  The  required  pledge  of  truth- 
fulness was  given.  If  it  is  asked  why  such  a 
pledge  was  demanded,  since  the  giving  of  it 
caused  pain  to  Jacob,  the  answer  may  be  thus  : 
Joseph  knew  not  how  to  demean  himself  towards 
his  family  until  he  ascertained  its  actual  condition. 
That  knowledge  he  could  hardly  be  certain  he 
had  gained  from  the  mere  words  of  men  who  had 
spared  his  life  only  to  sell  himself  into  slavery. 
How  had  these  wicked  men  behaved  towards  his 
venerable  father?  His  beloved  brother  Benjamin, 
was  he  safe  ?  or  had  he  suffered  from  their  jealousy 
and  malice  the  worse  fate  with  which  he  liimself 
had  been  threatened  ?  Nothing  but  the  sight  of 
Benjamin  could  answer  these  questions,  and  re- 
solve these  doubts. 

Benjamin  had  come,  and  immediately  a  na- 
tural change  took  place  in  Joseph's  conduct :  the 
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brother  began  to  claim  his  rights  in  Joseph's 
bosom..  Jacob  was  safe,  and  Benjamin  was  safe. 
Joseph's  heart  melted  at  the  sight  of  Benjamin  : 
'  And  he  said  to  the  niler  of  his  house,  Bring  these 
men  home,  and  slay  and  make  readj',  for  tliese  men 
ghall  dine  with  me  at  noon '  (xliii.  16).  But  guilt 
is  always  the  ready  parent  of  fear.  Accordingly 
tlie  brotliers  expected  nothing  but  being  reduced 
to  slavery.  When  taken  to  their  own  brother's 
house,  they  imagined  they  were  being  entrapped. 
A  colloquy  ensued  between  them  and  Joseph's 
steward,  whence  it  appeared  that  the  money  put 
into  their  sacks,  to  which  they  now  attributed  their 
peril,  was  in  truth  a  present  from  Joseph,  designed, 
after  his  own  brotherly  manner,  to  aid  his  family 
in  their  actual  necessities.  Tlie  steward  said, 
'  Peace  be  to  you,  fecir  not :  your  God  and  the  God 
of  your  father  hath  given  you  the  treasure  in  year 
sacks.     I  had  your  money '  (ver.  23). 

Noon  came,  and  with  it  Josepli,  whose  first 
question  regarded  home  :  '  He  asked  them  of  their 
welfare,  and  said,  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man 
of  whom  ye  spake?  is  he  yet  alive?  And  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  his 
mother's  son,  and  said.  Is  this  your  younger  bro- 
ther ?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee, 
my  son  !'  '  And  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his 
bowels  did  yearn  upon  liis  brother,  and  lie  sought 
where  to  weep,  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber 
and  wept  there.'     Does  this  look  like  harshness  ? 

The  connection  brings  into  view  an  Egyptian 
custom,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, in  consequence  of  its  being  adopted  in  the 
Jewish  polity  ;  '  And  they  set  on  (food)  for  him 
by  himself  (Joseph),  and  for  them  by  themselves 
(tlie  brethren),  and  for  the  Egyptians  which  did 
eat  with  them,  by  themselves  :  because  the  Egyp- 
tians might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for 
that  is  an  abomination  with  the  Egyptians '  (ver. 
32).  This  passage  is  also  interesting,  as  proving 
that  Joseph  had  not,  in  his  princely  grandeur, 
become  ashamed  of  his  origin,  nor  consented  to 
receive  adoption  into  a  strange  nation  :  he  was 
still  a  Hebrew,  waiting,  like  Moses  after  him,  for 
the  proper  season  to  use  his  power  for  the  good  of 
bis  own  people. 

Other  customs  appear  in  this  interesting  nar- 
rative :  '  And  they  (the  brothers)  sat  before  him 
(Joseph),  the  first-born  according  to  his  birthright, 
and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth.'  '  And 
he  sent  messes  (delicacies)  unto  them  from  before 
him  ;  but  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so  much 
as  any  of  theirs '  (ver.  32,  33).  Fear  had  now 
given  place  to  wonder,  and  wonder  at  length  issued 
in  joy  and  mirth  (comp.  ver.  18,  33,  34).  Thus 
ended  the  second  act  in  the  drama.  Another  now 
opens. 

Joseph,  apparently  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
far  his  brethren  were  faithful  to  their  father,  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  would  in  its  issue  serve  to 
show  whether  they  would  make  any,  and  wliat, 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  solemn  promise 
of  restoring  Benjamin  in  safety  to  Jacob.  Ac- 
cordingly he  orders  not  only  that  every  man's 
money  (as  before)  should  be  put  in  his  sack's 
mouth,  but  also  that  his  '  silver  cup,  in  which  my 
lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  he  divineth,'  should 
be  put  in  the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest.  The 
brethren  leave,  but  are  soon  overtaken  by  Joseph's 
steward,  who  charges  them  with  having  surrepti- 
tiovisly  carried  off  this  costly  and  highly-valued 


vessel.  They  on  their  part  vehemently  repel  the 
accusation,  adding,  '  with  whomsoever  of  thy  ser- 
vants it  be  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we  also 
will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.'  A  search  ia  made, 
and  the  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Accord- 
ingly they  return  to  the  city.  And  now  comes 
the  hour  of  trial :  Would  they  purchase  their  own 
liberation  by  surrendering  Benjamin  ?  After  a 
most  touching  interview,  in  which  they  prove 
themselves  worthy  and  faithful,  Josejih  declares 
himself  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  the  appeal 
of  natural  affection.  On  this  occeision  Judah, 
who  is  the  spokesman,  shows  the  deepest  regard 
to  his  aged  father's  feelings,  and  entreats  for  the 
liberation  of  Benjamin  even  at  the  price  of  his 
own  liberty.  In  tlie  whole  of  literature  we  know 
of  nothing  more  simple,  natural,  true,  and  im- 
pressive ;  nor,  while  passages  of  tliis  kind  stand 
in  the  Pentateuch,  can  we  even  understand  what 
is  meant  by  terming  that  collection  of  writings 
'  tlie  Hebrew  national  epic,'  or  regarding  it  as  an 
aggregation  of  historical  legends.  If  here  we  have 
not  history,  we  can  in  no  case  be  sure  that  history 
is  before  us  (xliv.). 

Most  natural  and  impressive  is  the  scene  also 
which  ensues,  in  which  Josejjh,  after  informing 
his  brethren  who  he  was,  and  inquiring,  first  of 
all,  '  Is  my  father  alive?'  expresses  feelings  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  revenge,  and  even  shows 
how,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  conduct  of  his 
brothers  had  issued  in  good — '  God  sent  me  before 
you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to 
save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.'  Five 
years  had  yet  to  ensue  in  which  '  there  would 
be  neither  earing  nor  harvest ;'  and  therefore  the 
brethren  were  directed  to  retofrn  home  and  bring 
Jacob  down  to  E^ypt  with  all  speed.  '  And  he 
fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept ; 
and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreover, 
he  kissed  all  liis  brethren  and  wept  upon  them  ; 
and  after  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him ' 
(xlv.  14,  15). 

The  news  of  these  striking  events  was  carried  to 
Pliaraoh,  who  being  pleased  at  Joseph's  conduct, 
gave  directions  tliat  Jacob  and  his  family  should 
come  forthwith  into  Egypt — '  I  will  give  you  tlie 
good  of  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  tlie 
fat  of  the  land  ;  regard  not  your  stuff,  for  the 
good  of  all  the  land  is  yours.'  The  brethren  de- 
parted, being  well  provided  for — '  And  to  his 
father  Joseph  sent  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  slie  asses  laden  uifh 
corn  and  bread  and  meat  for  his  father  by  tlie 
way.' 

"The  intelligence  which  they  bore  to  their 
father  was  of  such  a  nature  that  '  Jacob's  lieait 
fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not.'  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  recovered  from  the  thus  naturally 
told  effects  of  his  surprise,  the  venerable  patriarch 
said,  '  Enough ;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive : 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die '  (xlv.  20,  28). 

Accordingly  Jacob  and  his  family,  to  the  num- 
ber of  threescore  and  ten  souls,  go  down  to  Egypt, 
and  by  the  express  efforts  of  Joseph,  are  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  district  of  Goshen,  where  Josepli 
met  his  father:  *  And  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.'  There  Joseph 
*  nourished  liis  father  and  his  brethren,  and  all 
his  father's  household,  with  bread,  according  to 
their  families  '  (xlvii.  12). 

Meanwhile  the  predicted  famine  was  paupet- 
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ismg  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  found  their  money 
exhausted,  and  their  cattle  and  substance  all  gone, 
being  parted  with  in  order  to  purchase  food  from 
the  public  granaries,  until  at  length  they  had 
notliing  to  give  in  return  for  sustenance  but  them- 
selves. '  Buy  us  ' — they  then  imploringly  said 
U)  Joseph — '  and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and 
our  land  will  be  slaves  unto  Pharaoh.'  '  And 
Joseph  bought  all  tlie  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh, 
so  the  land  became  Pharaoh's.'  The  people  too, 
'  Josepli  removed  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the 
borders  of  the  land  to  the  other  end.'  Religion, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  submit  to  these  politi- 
cal and  social  changes,  and  so  the  priests  still 
retained  their  land,  being  supplied  with  provi- 
sions out  of  tlie  common  store  gratuitously.  The 
land,  which  was  previously  the  people's  own,  was 
now  let  to  tliem  on  a  tenancy,  at  the  rent  of  one- 
fil'th  of  the  produce  :  the  land  of  the  priests  being 
exempted. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
social  revolution  recorded  in  histcry.  Under  the 
pressure  of  famine  an  entire  nation  is  reduced 
from  freedom  to  dependancc ;  while  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  been  apparently  limited  to  certain 
districts,  was  distributed  all  over  the  land  on 
different  spots. 

At  this  distant  period  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
understand  and  explain  the  entire  conduct  ob- 
served by  Josepli  in  this  crisis  of  the  nation's  fate  ; 
but  we  must  protest  against  the  application  to  it 
of  measures  of  judgment  which  are  derived  from 
modern  notions,  and  the  pure  and  lofty  morality 
of  the  Gospel.  If  a  great  change  was  suddenly 
effected  in  tlie  social  condition  of  the  people,  we 
are  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  the  change  was 
for  the  worse,  especially  considering  that  a  very 
long  and  grievous  famine  had  afflicted  so  fertile 
a  land  as  Egypt  under  the  previously  existing 
social  condition.  And  if  an  opportunity  was 
taken  to  increase  the  royal  power  over  the  nation, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  nation  was  saved 
from  impending  destruction  by  the  foresight,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence  of  the  Hebrew  vizier. 

Joseph  had  now  to  pass  through  the  mournful 
scenes  which  attend  on  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
father.  Having  had  Jacob  embalmed,  and  seen 
the  rites  of  mourning  fully  observed,  the  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  son — leave  being  obtained  of 
tlie  monarch — proceeded  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
in  order,  agreeably  to  a  promise  whicli  tlie  pa- 
triarch had  exacted,  to  lay  the  old  man's  bones 
with  those  of  his  fathers,  in  '  the  field  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite.'  Having  performed  with  long  and  bitter 
mourning  Jacob's  funeral  rites,  Joseph  returned 
into  Egypt.  The  last  recorded  act  of  his  life  forms 
a  most  becoming  close.  After  the  death  of  their 
father,  his  brethren,  unable,  like  all  guilty  people, 
to  forget  their  criminality,  and  characteristically 
finding  it  difficult  to  think  that  Joseph  had  really 
forgiven  tliem,  grew  afraid  now  they  were  in  his 
power,  that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  in- 
flicting some  punishment  on  them.  They  ac- 
cordingly go  into  his  presence,  and  in  imploring 
terms  and  an  abject  manner,  entreat  his  for- 
giveness. 'Fear  not' — this  is  his  noble  reply — 
'  I  will  nourish  you  and  your  little  ones.' 

Joseph  lived  an  hundred  and  ten  years,  kind 
and  gentle  in  his  affections  to  the  last ;  for  we  are 
told,  '  Tlie  children  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Ma- 
uasseh,  were  brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees ' 
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(1,  23),  And  so  having  obtained  a  promise  from 
his  brethren,  that  when  the  time  came,  as  ha 
assured  them  it  would  come,  t'hat  God  should 
visit  them,  and  '  bring  them  unto  the  land  which 
he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,' 
they  would  carry  up  his  bones  out  of  Egypt, 
Joseph  at  length  '  died,  and  they  embalmed  him, 
and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin '  (1.  26).  This  pro- 
mise was  religiously  fulfilled.  His  descendants, 
after  carrying  the  corpse  about  with  them  in  their 
wanderings,  at  lengtli  put  it  in  its  final  resting- 
place  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  that 
Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  which  became 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Joseph  (Josh, 
xxiv.  32). 

By  his  Egyptian  wife  Asenath,  daughter  of  tlie 
high  priest  of  Heliopolis,  Joseph  had  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Gen.  xli.  50,  sq.),  whom 
Jacob  adopted  (Gen.  xlviii.  5),  and  who  accord- 
ingly took  their  place  among  the  heads  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Among  other  authorities 
the  following  may  be  consulted :  — Wolfenb. 
Fragment ;  Less,  Geschichte  der  Rel.  i.  267 ; 
J,  T.  Jacobi,  fiiimmtl.  Schrift.  3  thl.  ;  Hess, 
Gesch.  der  Patriarch,  ii.  324  ;  Niemeyer, 
Charakt.  ii.  340;  Allg.  M'elthist.  ii.  322; 
Heereii,  Ideen,  ii.  551. — J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH,  '  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom 
was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ'  (Matt.  i. 
16).  By  Matthew  he  is  said  to  have  been  llie 
son  of  Jacob,  whose  lineage  is  traced  by  the  same 
writer  through  David  up  to  Abraham.  Luke  re- 
presents him  as  being  the  son  of  Heli,  and  traces 
his  origin  up  to  Adam.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts,  as  it 
would  lead  to  discussion  and  detail,  for  which  we 
have  not  space ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat 
Luke  appears  to  have  had  some  specific  object 
in  view,  since  he  introduces  his  genealogical  line 
with  words  of  peculiar  import : — '  Jesus  being  (as 
was  supposed)  the  son  of  Josepli,  which  was  the 
son  of  Heli '  (Luke  iii.  23) — ws  ivofj-i^tro,  '  as 
was  supposed,'  in  other  terms,  as  accounted  by 
law,  as  enrolled  in  the  family  registers  ;  for  Joseph 
being  the  husband  of  Mary,  became  thereby,  in 
law  {v6fjLos),  the  father  of  Jesus.  And  as  being  tlie 
legal  father  of  Jesus,  he  might  have  his  origin 
traced  in  the  line  of  Mary's  family,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  his  own. 

The  statements  of  Holy  Writ  in  regard  to 
Joseph  are  few  and  simple.  According  to  a 
custom  among  the  Jews,  traces  of  which  are  still 
found,  such  as  hand-fasting  among  the  Scotcli, 
and  betrothing  among  the  Germans,  Joseph  liad 
pledged  his  faith  to  Mary  ;  but  before  the  mar- 
riage was  consummated  she  proved  to  be  with 
child.  Grieved  at  this,  Joseph  was  disposed  to 
break  off  the  connection ;  but,  not  wishing  to  make 
a  public  example  of  one  whom  he  loved,  he  con- 
templated a  private  disruption  of  their  bond. 
From  this  step,  however,  lie  is  deterred  by  a 
heavenly  messenger,  who  assures  him  that  Mary 
has  conceived  under  a  divine  influence.  '  And 
she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins'  (Matt.  i.  18,  sq. ;  Luke  i.  27).  To 
this  account  various  objections  have  been  taken  ; 
but  most  of  them  are  drawn  from  the  ground 
of  a  narrow,  short-sighted,  and  half-informed  ra- 
tionalism, which  judges  everything  by  its  own 
small  standard,  and  either  denies  miracles  alt«>» 
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gether,  or  admits  only  such  miracles  as  find 
favour  in  its  sight;  attempting  not  to  learn  what 
Christianity  is,  nor  what  was  suitable  and  proper 
in  the  days  of  Clirist,  but  to  construct  a  Chris- 
tianity of  its'  own,  and  then  to  impose  the  new 
creation  on  the  writers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  pri- 
mitive church. 

Joseph  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  in  which 
business  he  probably  educated  Jesus.  In  Matt. 
xiii.  55,  we  read,  '  Is  not  tliis  the  son  of  the  car- 
penter? '  and  in  Mark  vi.  3,  '  Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter, the  son  of  Mary  ?  '  The  term  employed, 
rfKTwy,  is  of  a  general  character  (from  Tevx(»t  '  I 
form  '),  and  may  be  fitly  rendered  by  the  English 
word  'artificer'  or  '  artizan,'  signifying  anyone 
that  labours  in  the  yaJrication  {faber  in  Latin) 
of  articles  of  ordinary  use,  whatever  the  material 
may  be  out  of  which  they  are  made.  Accord- 
ingly, sometimes  it  denotes  a  smith  as  well  as  a 
carpenter  or  joiner,  and  in  the  Septuagint  the  addi- 
tional term  '  iron  "  {ffiS-ripov)  or  '  wood  '  (^vKaiu) 
is  employed,  in  order  to  denote  its  specific  appli- 
cation. If  some  doubt  may  exist  whether  '  car- 
penter '  is  tlie  necessary  rendering  of  the  word 
when  applied  to  Joseph,  yet  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  that  rendering,  for  not  seldom  the  word, 
when  used  without  any  explanatory  addition,  has 
that  signification.  Schleusner  (in  voc.)  asserts 
that  the  universal  testimony  of  the  ancient  church 
represents  our  Lord  as  being  a  carpenter's  son. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  §  88),  for  he  explains  the 
term  Te'/crcov,  which  he  applies  to  Jesus,  by  saying 
that  he  made  Sporpa /caJ  ^vyd,  ploughs  and  yokes  ; 
but  Origen,  in  replying  to  Celsus,  who  indulged 
in  jokes  against  the  liumble  employment  of  our 
Lord,  expressly  denied  that  Jesus  was  so  termed 
in  the  Gospels  (see  the  passage  cited  in  Otho's 
Justin  Martyr,  torn.  ii.  p.  306,  JensB,  1843) — a 
declaration  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the  copies 
which  Origen  read  differed  from  our  own  ;  while 
Hilarius,  on  Matthew  (quoted  in  Simon's  Die- 
tionnaire  de  la  Bible,  i.  691),  asserts,  in  terms 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  Jesus  was  a  smith 
(ferrum  igne  vincentis,  massamque  formantis, 
etc.).  Of  the  same  opinion  was  tlie  venerable 
Bede ;  while  others  have  held  that  our  Lord  was 
a  mason,  and  Cardinal  Cajetan,  that  he  was  a 
goldsmith. 

The  last  notion  probably  had  its  origin  in  those 
false  associations  of  more  modern  times  which 
disparage  hand-labour.  Among  the  ancient  Jews 
all  handicrafts  were  held  in  so  much  honour,  that 
they  were  learned  and  pursued  by  the  first  men  of 
the  nation. 

Jewish  tradition  (Hieros.  Schaph.  c.  14)  names 
the  father  of  Jesus  ^{■^''^3D,Phenedira,  and  repre- 
sents him  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  32)  as  a  rough  soldier, 
who  became  the  father  of  Jesus,  after  Mary  was 
betrothed  to  Joseph.  Another  form  of  the  legend 
sets  him  forth  (  Toled  Jeschu,  p.  3,  ed.  Wagenseil ; 
Epiphan.  Hter.  78.  7)  under  tlie  name  of  Pan- 
dira»  Christian  tradition  makes  Joseph  an  old 
man  when  first  espoused  to  Mary  (Epiphan.  Hxr. 
78.  7),  being  no  less  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
father  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  Theophy- 
iact,  on  Matt.  xiii.  65,  says  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  children  of  Joseph,  whom 
he  had  by  his  sister-in-law,  wife  of  his  brother 
Cleophas,  who  having  died  without  issue,  Joseph 
was  obliged  by  law  to  marry  his  widow.     Of  ♦'ie 
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sons,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  was,  h« 
states,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Eusebiui 
(Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  1)  agrees  in  substance  with 
Theophylact;  so  also  does  Epiphanius,  adding 
that  Joseph  was  fourscore  years  old  when  he 
married  Mary.  Jerome,  from  whom  it  appears 
that  the  alleged  mother's  name  was  Escha,  op» 
poses  this  tradition,  and  is  of  opinion  that  what 
are  termed  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  really  his 
cousins.  The  painters  of  Christian  antiquity  con- 
spire with  the  writers  in  representing  Joseph  as  an 
old  man  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord — 
an  evidence  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected, 
though  the  precise  age  mentioned  may  be  but  au 
approximation  to  fact. 

Another  account  (Niceph.  ii.  3)  gives  the  name 
of  Salome  as  that  of  Joseph's  first  wife,  who  was 
related  to  the  family  of  John  the  Baj)tist. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  Joseph  died. 
That  event  may  have  taken  place  before  Jesus 
entered  on  his  public  ministry.  This  has  been 
argued  from  the  fact,  that  his  mother  only  ap- 
peared at  the  feast  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  The 
premises,  however,  hardly  bear  out  the  inference. 
With  more  force  of  argument,  it  has  been  alleged 
(Simon,  Diet,  de  la  Bible)  that  Joseph  must 
have  been  dead  before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
else  he  would  in  all  probability  have  appeared 
with  Mary  at  the  cross.  Certainly  the  absence 
of  Joseph  from  the  public  life  of  Christ,  and  the 
absence  of  reference  to  him  in  the  discourses  and 
history,  while  '  Mary '  and  '  His  brethren '  not 
unfrequently  appear,  afford  evidence  not  only  of 
Joseph's  death,  but  of  the  inferior  part  which,  as  the 
legal  father  only  of  our  Lord,  Joseph  might  have 
been  expected  to  sustain.  So  far  as  our  scanty  ma- 
terials enable  us  to  form  an  opinion,  Joseph  appears 
to  have  been  a  good,  kind,  simple-minded  man,  who, 
while  he  afforded  aid  in  protecting  and  sustaining 
the  family,  would  leave  Mary  unrestrained  to 
use  all  the  impressive  and  formative  influence  of 
her  gentle,  affectionate,  pious,  and  thoughtful 
soul.  Those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  this  subject 
in  its  details,  we  refer  to  the  following  works  : — 
J.  T.  Meyer,  Num  Jos.  tempore  Nativ.  C. 
fuerit  senex  decrepitus ;  Hist.  Joseph,  fahri 
lignar.,  Arab.  ed.  G.  Wallin,  a  Latin  translation 
of  wliich  may  be  found  in  Fabricii  Pseudepigr.  i. 
309.  The  traditions  respecting  Joseph  are  collected 
in  Act.  Sanct.  iii.  p.  4,  sq. ;  there  is  a  Life  of 
Joseph  written  in  Italian  by  Affaifati. — J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA.  The  name 
Aiimathea  denotes  probably  the  jjlace  where 
Joseph  was  born,  not  that  where  he  resided.  We 
make  this  remark  because  Michaelis  (Begrdbniss- 
und  aufersteMmgs  gesch.  Christi,  p.  44,  trans 
lated  into  English)  states  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  was  unlikely  that  Joseph  possessed  a  burial- 
place  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  since  that  city  was 
not  his  ordinary  abode.  So  easy  is  it  to  be  led 
away  by  modern  associations  in  interpreting  the 
Scripture,  that  even  a  man  of  Michaelis'  learn- 
ing could  allow  Germany  to  overpower  Palestine, 
and  modern  days  to  give  their  colouring  to  an- 
cient ones,  and  thus  hold  that  '  of  Arimathea ' 
must  of  necessity  denote  the  residence  and  not 
the  birth-place  of  Joseph;  whereas  a  little  reflec- 
tion might  have  taught  him  that  in  a  measure  it 
his  own  times,  and  fully  so  in  the  days  of  on.* 
Lord,  such  a  form  of  speec'n  indicated  rather  a 
man's  birth-place  than  his  customary  abode. 


JOSEPH  CALLBiD  BARSAft^lS. 

Arimatliea  lay  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
on  the  mountain  range  of  Ephraim,  at  no  great 
distance  south  of  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  25 ; 
Judg.  iv.  5),  not  far  from  Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.  13  ; 
Isa.  X.  29 ;  Hos.  v.  8). 

Joseph  was  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus — '  an 
honourable  counseller  (fiov\evT-{]s),  who  waited 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  '  (Mark  xv.  43),  and  who, 
on  learning  the  death  of  our  Lord, '  came  and  went 
in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of 
Jesus.'  Pilate  having  learned  from  the  centurion, 
who  commanded  at  the  execution,  that  '  Jesus 
was  actually  dead,'  gave  the  body  to  Joseph,  who 
took  it  down  and  wrapped  his  deceased  Lord 
in  fine  linen  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  after  which  he  laid  the  corpse  in  a  sepul- 
chre which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a 
stone  unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Mark  xv. 
43,  sq.).  From  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew 
(xxvii.  58,  sq.),  Luke  (xxiii.  50,  seq.),  and  John 
(xix.  38,  seq.),  it  appears  that  the  body  was  pre- 
viously embalmed  at  the  cost  of  another  secret 
disciple,  Nicodemus,  and  that  the  sepulchre  was 
new,  '  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid ;'  also 
that  it  lay  in  a  garden,  and  was  the  property  of 
Joseph  himself.  This  garden  was  '  in  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  crucified.'  Luke  describes  the 
character  of  Joseph  as  '  a  good  man  and  a  just,' 
adding  that '  he  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel 
and  deed  of  them,'  i.  e.  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
From  this  remark  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  was  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim  :  a  conclusion  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  epithet '  counsellor,'  applied  to 
him  by  both  Luke  and  Mark.  Whether  or  not 
Joseph  was  a  priest,  as  Lightfoot  (^Hor.  Heb.  p. 
669)  thought,  there  is  not  evidence  (o  determine. 
Various  opinions  as  to  his  social  condition  may 
be  found  in  Thiess  {Krit.  Comment,  ii.  149). 
Tradition  represents  Joseph  as  having  been  one  of 
the  Seventy,  and  as  having  first  preached  the 
Gospel  in  our  own  country  (Ittig,  Diss,  de  Pat. 
Apostol.  §13;  Assemani  Biblioth.  Orient,  iii. 
1.  319,  sq.).  For  an  attempt  to  fix  the  precise 
spot  where  Jesus  died  and  was  buried,  see  the 
article  Golgotha. — J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH  CALLED  BARSABAS  was  one  of 
the  two  persons  whom  the  primitive  church,  im- 
mediately after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  nomi- 
nated, praying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  show 
which  of  them  should  enter  the  apostolic  band 
in  place  of  the  wretched  Judas.  On  the  lots 
being  cast,  it  proved  that  not  Joseph,  but  Mat- 
thias, was  chosen. 

Joseph  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  Justus, 
which  was  not  improbably  given  him  on  account 
of  his  well-known  probity.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  '  companied  with  the  Apostles  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst 
them,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,'  until 
the  ascension  (Acts  i.  15,  sq.).  Tradition  also 
accounted  him  one  of  the  Seventy  (Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccles.  i.  12).  The  same  historian  relates  (iii. 
39),  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  that  Joseph  the 
Just  ♦  drank  deadly  poison,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  sustained  no  hai-m.'  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  he  is  the  same  as  Joses  sumamed 
Barnabas,  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  36 ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  is  characterized  seems 
to  point  to  a  difierent  person  (Heinrichs,  On 
Ads  i.  23 ;  Ullmann,  in  the  TheoJog.  Stud,  und 
Kritik,  i.  377).— J.  R.  B. 
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1.  JOSES  QluarTJs),  son  of  Mary  and  Cleopaa, 
and  brother  of  James  the  Less,  of  Simon  and  of 
Jude,  and,  consequently,  one  of  those  who  are 
called  the  'brethren'  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ; 
xxvii.  56;  Mark  vi.  3;  xv.  40,  47).  [James; 
Jude].  He  was  the  only  one  of  these  brethren 
who  was  not  an  apostle — a  circumstance  which  has 
given  occasion  to  some  unsatisfactory  conjecture. 
It  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  that  tliree  of  them 
were  apostles  than  that  the  fourth  was  not. 

2.  JOSES  [Barnabas]. 

JOSHUA.  The  name  J?■"1B'1^^  ^^H?,  or 
y-iti'.*,  is  rendered  by  Josephus,  the  Sej)tuagint, 
and  the  New  Testament,  'iTjtroCs.  In  tlie  same 
manner  is  spelt  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
apocryphal  book  Ecclesiasticus.  This  iS  the 
name  of  four  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
means  whose  salvation  is  .Jehovah  (compare  the 
German  name  Gotthilf).  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  four  persons,  so  called,  who  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  assistant  and  successor  of 
Moses.  His  name  was  originally  ytJ*in,  salva- 
tion (Num.  xiii.  8)  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  subse- 
quent alteration  of  it  by  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  16) 
was  significant,  and  proceeded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  Abram  into  Abraham  (Gen. 
xvii.  5),  and  of  Sarai  into  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15). 

According  to  the  Tsemach  David,  Joshua  was 
born  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  the  Jewish  era 
2406  (B.C.  1037).  In  the  Bible  he  is  first  men- 
tioned as  being  the  victorious  commander  of 
the  Israelites  in  their  battle  against  the  Amalek- 
ites  at  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  8-16).  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  courage  and  intel- 
ligence during  and  after  the  exploration  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  on  which  occasion  he  repre- 
sented his  tribe,  which  was  that  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Moses,  with  the  divine  sanc- 
tion, appointed  him  to  command  the  Israelites, 
even  during  his  own  lifetime  (Num.  xxvii.  18-23 ; 
Deut.  iii.  28;  xxxi.  23).  After  the  death  of 
Moses  he  led  the  Israelites  over  the  Jordan,  forti- 
fied a  camp  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  ix.  6 ;  x.  6-43). 
conquered  the  southern  and  middle  portions  of 
Canaan  (vi.-x.),  and  also  some  of  the  northern 
districts  (ix.).  But  the  hostile  nations,  although 
subdued,  were  not  entirely  driven  out  and  de- 
stroyed (xiii. ;  xxiii.  13  ;  Judg.  i.  27-35).  In 
the  seventh  year  after  entering  the  land,  it  was 
distributed  among  the  various  tribes,  which  then 
commenced  individually  to  complete  the  con- 
quest by  separate  warfare  (xv.  13,  sq. ;  xvi. 
10;  xvii.  12,  sq.).  Joshua  died  110  years  old 
(b.c.  1427),  and  was  bviried  at  Timnath-serah 
(Josh,  xxiv.),  on  Mount  Ejjhraim.  According  to 
the  Arehaologia  or  Antiquities  of  Josephus  (v.  1. 
29),  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews  twenty-five 
years,  but,  according  to  other  Jewish  chronologers, 
twenty-seven  years.  The  Tsemach  David,  on  the 
years  of  the  Jewish  era  2489  and  2496,  remarks  : — 
'  It  is  written  in  the  Seder  Olam  that  Joshua 
judged  Israel  twenty-five  years,  commencing 
from  the  year  2488,  immediately  from  the  death 
of  Moses,  to  the  year  2516.  This,  however,  would 
not  be  known  to  us  but  for  cabbalistic  tradi- 
tion, but  in  some  degree  also  by  reasoning,'  &c. 
Hottinger  {Smegma,  p.  469),  says :— '  According 
to  the  Midrash,  Rahab  was  ten  years  old  when 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt ;  she  played  the  Whtwt 
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during  the  forty  years  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  in  the  desert.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Joshua,  and  eight  prophets  descended  from  her, 
viz.  Jeremiah,  Mahasia,  Hanamael,  Shallum, 
Baruch,  Ezekiel.  Some  say  also  that  Huldah 
the  prophetess  was  her  descendant.'  Some  chro- 
nologers  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  rule 
of  Joshua  to  seventeen,  a<nd  others  to  twenty-one 
years. 

There  occur  some  vestiges  of  the  deeds  of 
Joshua  in  other  historians  besides  those  of  the 
Bible.  Procopius  mentions  a  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion near  the  city  of  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  the 
sense  of  which  in  Greek  was : — '  li/j.e7s  icjx^v  ol 
(pvySyres  airh  Trpofftinrov  'Itjcou  tov  ApcrroiJ  vloS 
Hov^ — *  We  are  those  who  fled  before  the  face  of 
Joshuai  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nun '  (De  Bell. 
Vandal,  ii.  10).  Suidas  (sub  voce  Xavadf): — 
rififis  ifffiev  Xavava7oi  ot/s  iSiw^ev  'ItjcoOs  6 
Atjctt'^s — '  We  are  the  Canaanites  whom  Joshua 
the  robber  persecuted.'  Compare  Fabricii  Codex 
Pseudepigraphtis  Veteris  Testamenti,  i.  889,  sq., 
and  the  doubts  respecting  this  statement  in  Dale, 
De  Origine  et  Progressu  Idolatrice,  p.  749,  sq- 

A  letter  of  Shaubech,  *]!21K',  king  of  Armenia 
Minor,  in  the   Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  (ch. 

xxvi.),  styles  Joshua  ?inNp7K  3n?N,  lupus 
perciissor,  '  the  murderous  wolf;'  or,  according 
to  another  reading  in  the  book  Juchasin  (p.  154, 
f.  1),  and  in  the  Shalsheleth  Rakkahhalah  (p.  96), 
ni3"iy  3NT,  lupu^  vespertinus,  '  the  evening 
wolf '  (comp.  Hab.  i.  8 ;  Hottinger,  Historia 
Orientalis,  Tiguri,  1651,  p.  40,  sq. ;  Budder, 
Hist.  Eccles.  p.  964,  sq.).  A  comparison  of 
Hercules,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and  Greek 
mythology,  with  Joshua  has  been  attempted  by 
Hercklitz  (Quod  Hercules  idem  sit  ac  Josua, 
Lipsiae,  1706,  4to.) 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  so  called  from  the  per- 
sonage who  occupies  the  principal  place  in  the  nar- 
ration of  events  contained  therein,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
commences  with  the  word  ^iT'l,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered thereupo7i  it  happened.  Books  beginning 
with  what  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  calls  the  illative  vau, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  earlier 
works.  The  Pentateuch,  and  especially  Deute- 
ronomy, are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  the  narration  of  which  begins  with  the 
death  of  Moses  and  extends  to  the  death  of 
Joshua,  embracing  a  chronological  period  of  some- 
what less  than  thirty  years.  The  subject  of  the 
book  is  thus  briefly  stated  in  ch.  i.  5,  6  :  *  There 
shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee 
all  the  days  of  thy  life.  As  I  was  with  Moses, 
so  I  will  be  with  thee  :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ; 
for  unto  this  people  shalt  thou  divide  for  an 
inheritance  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their 
fathers  to  give  them.'  In  these  two  verses  is  also 
indicated  the  division  of  the  book  into  two  princi- 
pal portions,  with  reference  to  the  conquest  and  the 
distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  conquest 
is  narrated  in  the  first  twelve,  and  the  distribution 
in  the  following  ten  chapters.  In  the  last  two 
chapters  are  subjoined  the  events  subsequent  to 
the  distribution  up  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  The 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  is  a  series  of 
miracles,  than  which  none  more  remarkable  are 
recorded  in  any  part  of  sacred  history.    The 
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passage  into  the  Promised  Land,  as  well  as  tha^ 
out  of  Egypt,  was  through  water.  Jericho  wa« 
taken  not  by  might,  but  by  the  falling  of  the  walls 
on  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  of  seven  priests  ;  and 
in  the  war  against  Gibeon  the  day  was  prolonged 
to  afl'ord  time  for  the  completion  of  the  victory. 

It  is  generally  granted  that  the  first  twelve 
chapters  form  a  continuous  whole :  although  the 
author  in  ch.  x.  13,  refers  to  another  work,  he  not 
merely  transcribes  but  intimately  combirtes  the 
quotation  with  the  tenor  of  his  narration.  It  is 
certain  that  there  sometimes  occur  episodes  wliich 
seem  to  interrupt  the  chronological  connection,  as 
for  instance  tlie  portion  intervening  between  clis. 
i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  1.  Especially  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  whole  of  the  second  chapter  is  an  episode 
interposed  between  chapters  i.  and  iii. ;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  detailed  liistorical  works 
to  contain  such  episodes.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  select  analogous  instances  from  profane 
works  which  are  considered  to  be  finished  models 
of  historiography.  Even  in  writers  who  have 
most  carefully  digested  their  materials,  such  as 
Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson, 
and  others,  we  meet  occasionally  with  such  epi- 
sodes ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  from  the 
nature  of  history  in  general,  occasional  digres- 
sions must  occur ;  consequently  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  thoughtless  assertion  when  those  which  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Joshua  are  declared  to  prove 
a  variety  of  authorshijj,  if  anything  is  meant  be- 
yond the  truism,  that  no  historical  writer  ori- 
ginates, but  only  communicates,  historical  truth. 

We  return  to  our  subject,  and  assert  that  if  the 
facts  contained  in  the  second  chapter  were  to  be 
related  at  all,  they  stand  very  properly  between 
those  of  the  first  and  third  chapters,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  for  them  a  more  fitting 
place. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  first  twelve  chapters 
bespeaks  an  eye-witness  who  bore  some  part  in 
the  transactions.  Compare  the  expression  1J"13J?, 
WE  passed  over,  in  ch.  v.  1,  where  the  kri  has 
D'my,  Sept.  ^lafiaiviiv  avrovs,  Vulg.  transirent. 
The  Chaldee  ]iaraphrase  in  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than has  also  "IISyT  *iy,  tmtil  THEY  passed  over, 
and  so  the  Syriac  and  Arabic.  On  account  of  this 
k7'i  and  the  various  ancient  renderings,  which 
substitute  the  third  for  the  first  person,  we  must 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  usual  reading, 
although  we  deem  it  correct,  corresponding  as  it 

does  to  137,  to  its,  in  the  sixth  verse.  But  we 
rely  less  on  such  isolated  expressions  than  on  the 
circumstantial  vividness  of  the  narrative,  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  writer  was  an  eye- 
witness. This  featme  is  so  striking  that  Van 
Her^veden,  who,  in  his  Disputatio  de  libra  Josttce, 
sive  de  diversis  ex  quihus  constat  Josuee  liber 
mmiumentis,  deque  cetate  qua  eomm  vixerunt 
auctores,  Groningae,  1826,  has  endeavoured  to 
dissect  the  book  of  Joshua  into  ten  diflierent 
monumenta,  or  original  documents,  nevertheless, 
in  page  123,  says,  in  reference  to  Josh.  vi.  25 : — 
alterutrum  esse  verum  oportet :  aut  impostor  haec 
Ecripsit,  aequalem  se  esse  rerum  gestarum  prae  se 
ferens,  quem  tamen  non  esset,  aut  revera 
SCRIF8XT  .SQUALis — '  This  was  written  eithei 
by  an  impostor  who  falsely  pretended  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  events  related,  or  a 
contemporary  really  wrote  it.' 
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■Rie  authority  ascribed  to  the  book  of  Joshua 
by  the  Apostles,  compels  us  to  embrace  the  latter 
liom  of  this  dilemma.  Therefore  we  maintain 
that  the  first  twelve  chapters  were  written  by  a 
contemporary  of  the  events  recorded,  and  most 
probably  by  Joshua  himself,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life.  The  statement  that  the  monuments  which 
he  erected  were  extant  to  this  day,  indicates  that 
ha  did  not  promulgate  the  book  immediately  after 
the  events  narrated  (comp.  iv.  9 ;  vii.  26 ;  viii. 
28,  29  ;  X.  27).  The  book  could  not  have  been 
written  very  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  be- 
cause we  find  that  Rahab  was  still  alive  when  it 
was  composed  (vi.  29).  The  section  from  chapter 
xiii.  to  xxii.  inclusive,  which  contains  an  account 
of  the  distribution  of  the  land,  seems  to  he 
based  upon  written  documents,  in  which  the  pro- 
perty was  accurately  described.  That  this  was 
the  case  is  likely  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  diplomatic  contents  by 
which  this  '  Doomsday  Book '  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  part  of  Joshua,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  statement  in  chapter  xviii.  4,  where 
Joshua  says  to  the  children  of  Israel,  '  Give  out 
from  among  you  three  men  from  each  tribe  :  and 
I  will  send  them,  and  they  shall  rise,  and  go 
through  the  land,  and  describe  it  (HTTIX  1303^"!) 
according  to  the  inheritance  of  them  ;  and  (hey 
shall  come  again  to  me.'  Compare  verse  6, 
'  Ye  therefore  shall  describe  the  land  (13030 
I'^Sn  riN)  into  seven  parts.'  Compare  also 
verses  8  and  9,  '  And  the  men  arose  and  went 
ftway;  and  Joshua  charged  them  that  went  to 
describe  the  land,  saying,  Go,  and  walk  through 
the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me, 
that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh.  And  the  men  went  and  passed  through 
the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven 
parts  in  a  book,  and  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the 
host  at  Shiloh.'  It  seems  that  the  author  of  this 
lection,  following  the  '  Doomsday  Book  '  com- 
piled hy  the  body,  to  which  each  tribe  sent  three 
representatives,  furnished  a  more  accurate  de- 
jcription  than  was  contained  in  the  book  com- 
piled under  Joshua's  direction.  It  may  thus  be 
explained  how,  when  the  various  towns  mentioned 
are  summed  up,  they  seem  to  be  more  than  the 
towns  inti'oduced  into  the  lists  of  the  possessions  of 
the  separate  tribes,  and  vice  versd.  This  circum- 
stance cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text,  since  the  text  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  is  particularly  correct.  However  Judah 
had  more  towns  than  are  mentioned  in  chapter  xv. 
Zabulon  had  more  towns  than  are  mentioned  in 
chapter  xix.  15.  Naphtali  had  more  towns  than 
are  mentioned  in  xix.  35-39.  This  discrepancy 
arose  not  merely  from  new  towns  springing  uj), 
but  also  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  specify  in  the  '  Doomsday  Book  '  all  the  inferior 
localities  of  the  various  tribes,  especially  since 
the  constant  addition  subjoined  to  the  names  of 
the  more  important  towns  (|n''"lXni,  literally  and 
their  inclosures,  usually  translated  and  their 
villages)  obviates  all  quibbles. 

Although  there  is  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
commencement  and  close  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  various  tribes,  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  contents.  There  is  no  little  variety 
in  the  arrangement  and  order  of  the  notices  con- 
cerning each  tribe.  The  boundaries  are  stated 
•ometimes  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less  pre- 
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cision;  and  in  the  description  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  (xix.  17-23),  they  are  omitted  altogether. 
Such  discrepancies  in  the  mode  of  description 
will  be  found  particularly  striking  on  comparing 
chapters  xiii.  and  xiv.  with  xviii.  and  xix.  Hence 
we  infer  that  the  original  documents  from  which 
these  chapters  were  compiled  differed  considerably 
in  form,  and  that  the  compiler  did  not  feel  au- 
thorized, in  his  manifest  endeavour  after  unifor- 
mity, to  introduce  any  changes  in  the  contents. 

The  li«t  of  towns  granted  to  the  Levites  in 
Josh.  xxi.  differs  from  that  in  1  Chron.  vi.  39-C6 
so  much  that  we  must  suppose  the  latter  to  con- 
tain abstracts  from  a  source  different  from  that 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.  That  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances might  demand  changes  in  such  lists 
becomes  evident,  if  we  consider  the  fate  of  indi- 
vidual cities.  For  instance,  Ziklag  was  given  to 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  5) ;  nevertheless  we 
read  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  C,  that  Achish  gave  Ziklag 
to  David,  and  therefore  '  Ziklag  pertaineth  to  the 
kings  of  Judah  unto  this  day.'  The  town  of  Nob 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Livitical  towns  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  but  in  the  days  of  Saul  it  is  styled 
D"'jn2n  I^V,  city  of  the  priests.  All  this  abund- 
antly proves  that  there  took  place  clianges  in 
regard  to  particular  places  which  required  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  lists  written  at  various 
periods. 

Since  the  book  of  Joshua  contains  also  a  de- 
scription of  the  territories  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  which  tribes  entered  into  pos- 
session before  the  death  of  Moses,  the  Pentateuch 
itself  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
has  been  compiled.  That  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Joshua  derived  part  of  his  information  from  the 
Pentateuch  is  evident,  if  we  compare  Deut.  xviii. 
1,  2,  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  with  Josh.  xiii.  14,  33  ; 
xiv.  4.  Even  the  unusual  form  ^EJ'N  is  repealed 
in  Joshua.  Compare  also  Num.  xxxi.  8,  witlx 
Josh.  xiii.  21  and  TL 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  frequently 
repeats  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a 
more  detailed  form,  and  mentions  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  Pentateuch  was 
written.  Compare  Num.  xxxiv.  13  and  14, 
with  Josh.  xiii.  7,  sq. ;  Num.  xxxii.  37,  with 
Josh.  xiii.  17,  sq. ;  Num.  xxxv.  with  Josh.  xxi. 

There  is  also  considerable  similarity  between 
the  following  passages  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges : — Josh.  xiii.  4,  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  Josh.  xv. 
13,  sq.,  Judg.  i.  10,  20  ;  Josh.  xv.  15-19,  Judg. 
i.  11-15;  Josh.  xv.  62,  Judg.  i.  21;  Josh.  xvi. 
10,  Judg.  i.  29;  Josh.  xvii.  12,  Judg.  i.  27; 
Josh.  xix.  47,  Judg.  xviii.  The  book  of  Joshua 
seems  to  explain  the  text  of  the  book  of  Judges  by 
brief  notices ;  as,  for  instance,  the  names  Shesha, 
Achiman,  and  Talmai  (Josh.xv.  14),  by  pJJ/n  'JD 
and  p3J?n  '11?*  (comp.  Judg.  i.  13),  and  makes 
use  of  more  regular  grammatical  forms,  such  as 
ni  vV  and  nVnnn,  instead  of  the  more  unusual 

forms  in  the  book  of  Judges,  Tv7V  and  fl^nnn. 
For  these  and  other  equally  inconclusive  reasons, 
even  Havernick  asserts  that  the  second  part  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  was  written  after  the  book  of 
Judges.  Havernick  particularly  urges  that  the  fact 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  47,  happened  according  to 
Judges  xviii.  2,  after  the  deatu  of  Joshua,  and 
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that  the  private  expeditions  of  separate  tribes 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
commenced,  according  so  the  express  statement  of 
Ohe  book  of  Judges,  only  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
These  assertions  of  Havemick  are  not  sufficiently 
supported  by  the  sacred  text.  We  certainly  learn 
from  the  book  of  Judges  that  the  private  expedi- 
tions against  the  Canaanites  were  especially  fre- 
quent subsequently  to  tlie  death  of  Joshua,  but  it 
is  nowhere  stated  that  no  such  expedition  hap- 
pened before  the  death  of  Joshua.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  read  in  Josh.  xvii.  15,  that  Joshua 
replied  to  the  children  of  Joseph,  who  complained 
that  their  territory  was  not  proportionate  to  their 
numbers,  '  Get  thee  up  to  the  wood-country,  and 
cut  down  for  thyself  there  in  the  land  of  the 
Perizzites  and  the  giants.' 

The  whole  position  of  the  tribes  would  render 
it  likely  that  such  expeditions  were  as  frequent 
as  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Dutch  boors  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  into  the  territories  of  the 
Bushmen,  Hottentots,  and  CafTres ;  which  incur- 
sions, if  they  do  not  lead  to  permanent  possession, 
are  frequently  repeated  under  similar  circum- 
stances. If  we  take  tliis  into  consideration  it  must 
appear  very  doubtful,  whether  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  2,  are 
one  and  the  same  ;  and  even  if  they  are  admitted 
to  be  so,  the  priority  of  the  book  of  Judges  does 
not  necessarily  follow. 

The  discourses  of  Caleb,  Joshua,  and  Phinehas, 
recorded  in  Josh.  xiii.  1-6;  xiv.  6-15;  xvii. 
14 ;  xviii.  22,  are  not  contained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  sources,  and  are  either  derived  from 
written  documents,  or  are  the  condensatious  of  a 
witness  present  at  their  delivery. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  author 
of  chapters  xiii.-xxii.  to  furnish  authentic  records 
concerning  the  arrangements  made  by  Joshua 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Since  we  do  not 
find  in  the  subsequent  history  that  the  tribes,  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  disagreed  among  themselves 
about  the  ownership  of  the  land,  it  would  appear 
that  the  object  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  a '  Dooms- 
day Book,'  was  fully  attained.  The  circumstance 
that  the  book  of  Joshua  contains  many  Canaan- 
itish  names  of  places  to  which  tlie  Hebrew  names 
are  added,  seems  also  to  indicate  that  the  second 
part  originated  in  an  early  age,  when  neither  the 
Canaanitish  name  was  entirely  forgotten,  nor  the 
Hebrew  name  fully  introduced;  so  that  it  was 
expedient  to  mention  both. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  occur  two  orations  of 
Joshua,  in  which  he  bids  farewell  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  commanded.  In  chapter  xxiv.  26, 
we  read,  'And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in 
the  book  of  the  law  of  God.'  The  expression, 
these  words,  seems  to  refer  only  to  his  last  ad- 
dress, and  the  subsequent  resolution  of  the  people 
to  follow  his  example.  We  are  here,  however, 
expressly  informed  that  Joshua  did  write  this 
much ;  and  consequently,  we  deem  it  the  more 
likely  that  he  also  committed  to  writing  the  other 
memorable  events  connected  with  his  career,  such 
as  the  conquest  and  the  distribution  of  the  land. 

Viewing  all  the  circumstances  together,  we 
oonsider  it  highly  probable  that  the  whole  book  of 
Joshua  was  composed  by  himself  up  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  verse  of  the  last  chapter;  to  which  a 
friendly  hand  subjoined  some  brief  notices,  con- 
teiDed  in  Tcraes  2d-33,  concerning  the  death,  age, 
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and  burial  of  Joshua ;  the  continuance  of  his  i» 
flttence  upon  the  people;  the  interment,  in 
Shechem,  of  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  had  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  the 
death  and  burial  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron, 
wliom  his  son  Phinehas  interred  in  his  allotment 
on  Mount  Ephraim.  We  wish,  however,  to  imi- 
tate the  modesty  of  Hermann  Witsius,  who,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Miscellanea  Sacra  (p. 
209),  thus  sums  up  the  argument  on  this  head  ; — 
*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  argumentation  of  Huet 
has  not  the  weight  of  a  real  demonstration,  who, 
from  the  words  just  quoted — "  Joshua  wrote  all 
these  words  in  the  booK  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  " — 
makes  the  following  inference  : — "  This  certainly 
proves  that  Joshua,  like  Moses,  wrote  an  account 
of  his  own  doings,  and  that  he  subjoined  his  book 
to  the  Mosaical  law,  which  is  still  its  place." 
But  I  say  that  every  attentive  reader  will  easily 
perceive  that  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26  there  is  not  men- 
tioned the  whole  liistory  of  Joshua,  but  only  the 
solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant,  and  that  it  is  by 
no  means  stated  there  that  another  volume  should 
be  subjoined  to  the  volmne  of  the  law,  but  only 
that  the  repetition  of  the  covenant  was  inscribed 
in  the  volume  of  the  law.  But  the  opposite  argu- 
ments also  are  mostly  such  as  might  easily  be 
refuted.  Therefore  I  beg  leave  to  withhold  my 
decision.' 

The  authority  of  the  book  of  Joshua  mainly 
rests  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Besides  the  above  allusions  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  we  find  Joshua  referred  to  in  1  Kings  xvi. 
34  : — '  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Bethelite  build 
Jericho :  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram, 
his  first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  tliereof  in  his 
youngest  son  Segub,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.' 
(Comp.  Josh.  vi.  26.)  The  second  and  third  verses 
of  Psalm  xliv.  contain  a  brief  summary  of  the 
whole  book  of  Joshua : — '  Thou  didst  drive  out 
the  heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  plantedst  them  : 
thou  didst  afflict  the  people,  and  cast  them  out. 
For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by  their 
own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them : 
but  thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light 
of  thy  countenance,  because  thou  hadst  a  favour 
imto  them.'  (Compare  Psalm  Ixviii.  12-14  ; 
Ixxviii.  54,  55 ;  cxiv.  3  and  5,  which  refer  to  the 
book  of  Joshua.)  Also,  Hab.  iii.  1 1  :  '  The  sun  and 
moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation,'  &c.  Heb. 
xiii.  5 :  *  For  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  (Compare  Josh.  i.  5.) 
Heb.  xi.  31 :  *  By  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  perislied 
not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she  liad 
received  the  spies  with  peace ;'  and  James  ii.  25  : 
'  Likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  jus- 
tified by  works,  when  she  had  received  the  mes- 
sengers, and  had  sent  them  out  another  way  V 
(Compare  Josh.  ii.  and  vi.  22-25.)  Acts  vii.  45  : 
'Wliich  (the  tabernacle)  also  our  fathers  tha; 
came  after  brought  in  with  Jesus  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God  drave  out 
before  the  face  of  our  fathers.'  (Compare  Josh.  iii. 
1 4.)  Heb.  xi.  30  :  '  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell  down,  after  they  were  compassed  about  seven 
days.'  (Compare  Josh.  vi.  17-23.)  Heb.  iv.  8: 
'  For  if  Jesus  [Joshua]  had  given  them  res^ 
then  would  he  not  afterwards  have  spoken  o 
another  day.' 
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The  value  ascribed  to  the  book  of  Joshua 
will  be  variously  estimated  according  to  the  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  system  of  the  divines 
who  have  ventured,  and  wha  venture,  to  express 
their  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  evident  that 
writers  who  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  nothing 
miraculous  ever  has  happened,  must,  in  consis- 
tency, declare  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
to  be  fabulous,  mythical,  unhistorical,  and  even 
immoral  and  wicked ;  while  those  divines  who 
are  convinced  that  miracles  are  possible,  and 
have  actually  happened,  find  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting the  authority  ascribed  to  the  book  of 
Joshua  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  repeat- 
edly quoted.  ■  The  chief  stumbling-block  has 
been  the  quotation  from  the  book  of  Jasher  re- 
specting the  standing  still  of  the  sim  and  moon 
at  the  command  of  Joshua :  but  this  subject  has 
been  already  considered  in  the  article  Jasher. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Joshua,  led  Carpzov  to  a  result  which  he  thus 
expresses  in  his  Introduction,  p.  155  :  '  It  is  likely 
that  Joshua  himself  committed  to  writing  most  of 
the  contents  of  this  book,  although  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  composed  the  whole  book ;  and  it 
cannot  be  made  out  clearly  whether  Samuel,  or 
some  other  pious  person,  composed  the  whole 
book,  or  only  augmented  and  completed  it  by 
adding  the  events  which  happened  after  the  death 
of  Joshua.' 

Our  investigations  have  led  us  to  a  more  definite 
result;  namely,  that  the  book  was  written  before 
the  death  of  Rahab  (vi.  26),  but  not  immediately 
after  the  erection  of  monuments  by  Joshua,  be- 
cause it  is  said  that  they  exist  until  this  day — 
an  observation  which  indicates  that  they  had  been 
standing  for  some  time.  As,  however,  various 
opinions  concerning  the  author,  and  concerning 
the  so-called  apparent  contradictions  of  the  book 
of  Joshua,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  biblical 
scholars,  so  much  so  as  to  become  themselves  sub- 
jects of  history,  it  is  becoming  that  we  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  brief  survey  of  these  rather  incon- 
clusive lucubrations. 

It  has  been  urged  especially  that  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  country  is  ascribed  to  Joshua  in 
some  passages  of  this  book,  while  in  others,  and 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  it  is  stated  that  some 
portions  were  still  to  be  subdued.  To  this  we 
reply  that  Joshua  conquered  the  whole  country, 
so  far  as  to  reader  it  possible  for  individual  tribes 
and  families  graJually  to  complete  its  occupa- 
tion by  private  warfare.  We  read  in  x.  40, 
<  Joshua  smote  a\\  the  country  of  the  hills,  and  of 
the  south  ;  and  in  xi,  16, '  Joshua  took  all  that  land, 
the  hills,  and  all  the  south  country.'  It  is  urged 
tW  these  passages  itiikingly  contradict  xiii.  4, 
whore  it  is  read,  '  There  remaineth  yet  very  much 
laiid  to  be  possessed  from  the  south,  all  the  land 
of  th*  Canaanites  unto  Mearah,  that  beside  the 
Sidonians,'  &c.  Here  it  has  been  overlooked,  that 
the  south  country  beside  the  Sidonians  differs 
from  the  iouthem  regions  of  Palestine. 

In  a  nimilar  manner  the  distribution  of  the 
country  ascribed  to  Joshua,  haa  been  said  to  be 
contradicted  by  subsequent  distributions  in  the 
book  of  Judges;  but  we  reply  that  the  later  dis- 
tiibution  in  detail  is  perfectly  consistent  with  an 
earlier  general  distribution. 

When  the  destruction  of  all  the  Canaanites  is 
ascribed  to  Joshua,  it  is  meant  that  none  could 
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stand  in  battle  before  him,  and  that  he  destroyed 
those  whom  he  overcame.  Bu(.  this  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  some  Canaanites  kept  out 
of  the  way,  having  taken  refuge  in  their  fastnesses, 
and  that  these  gathered  strength  again  after  the 
days  of  Joshua.  It  has  also  been  urged  that 
Jericho  and  Ai,  which  Joshua  destroyed,  were  at 
a  later  period  inhabited  again;  but  this  argu- 
ment seems  to  have  no  weight,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  answer,  the  purpose  of  Joshua  being 
fulfilled  by  the  demolition  of  their  fortifications. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  new  cities  stood 
on  the  sites  which  the  old  ones  occupied  [Je- 

KICHO]. 

The  quotation  from  the  book  of  Jasher  (Josh.  x. 
13)  is  said  to  be  contradicted  by  2  Sam.  i.  18, 
where  it  appears  that  this  book  was  written  in  the 
days  of  David.  But  this  is  by  no  means  clear 
from  the  passage  referred  to ;  and  even  if  it  were 
so,  it  would  seem  that  the  book  of  Jasher  was  an 
anthologia,  augmented  in  the  days  of  David. 
Others  have  based  upon  this  quotation  the  infer- 
ence that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written  after 
the  times  of  David.  De  Wette,  in  his  Einleitung 
(Berlin,  1833,  p.  219),  asserte  that  the  book  of 
Joshua  was  written  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  mention  of  the  book  of  Jasher  has  given 
rise  to  some  spurious  compilations  under  that 
name,  as  well  in  Hebrew  as  in  English.  See 
the  article  •Tasheb. 

The  Samaritans,  who  for  dogmatical  purposes 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  authority  of  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  latter  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  such  <is  Eli,  Samuel,  Zerubbabel,  and 
others,  had  no  such  interest  to  attack  the  person 
of  Joshua.  Eulogius,  according  to  Photii 
Codex,  p.  230,  states  :  twv  'Sa/j.apeirwi/  rh  nArjOoi 
01  fify  'IijtroiJj/  rhy  Nainj  eSS^a^ov  dvai  Ttepl  ov 
Muvcrrji  (iTre,  ■irpo(\ji)'r7}v  r}fuv  avaar-ijcni  Kvpios, 
etc. — '  The  Samaritan  multitude  believes  that 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  the  person  concerning 
whom  Moses  said,  "  The  Lord  will  raise  us  up  a 
prophet,"  '  &c.  (Compare  Lampe,  Comment,  in 
Evmigeliurn  Johannis,  vol.  i.  p.  748.)  The  Sama- 
ritans even  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  memory  of 
Joshua  by  making  him  the  nucleus  of  many  strange 
legends  which  they  embodied  into  their  Arabic 
book  of  Joshua,  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been 
compiled  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  quoted  by 
the  Rabbinical  chroniclers  of  that  period,  Sepher 
Juchasin,  R.  Samuel,  Schullam  (f.  154),  Schal- 
scheleth  {Nakabbalah,  p.  96),  Hottinger  {His- 
toria  Omentalis,  p.  40,  sq.),  Zunz  (Gottesdienst- 
liche  Gebr'dische  der  Juden,  p.  140).  Reland 
supposed  that  this  book  was  written  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  augmented  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  whole  is  a  late  compi- 
lation. (Compare  Johannis  Henrici  Hottingeri 
Historia  Orientalis,  p.  40,  sq. ;  and  Hottingeri 
Smegma,  p.  468.) 

The  so-called  book  of  Joshua  of  the  Samaritans 
consists  of  compilations  from  the  Pentateuch, 
our  book  of  Joshua,  the  books  of  Judges,  and  ot 
Samuel,  intermixed  with  many  Jewish  legends. 
Its  compiler  pretends  that  it  is  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Arabic,  but  it  was  probably 
originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  manifestly  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  which  exercised  a 
perceptible  influence  upon  it.  Compare  Reland 
De  Samaritanis,  Dissertationes  Miscellanea,  ii. 
pp.  12  £ind  68.    The  author  of  this  compilation 
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endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Samaritans  are 
Israelites,  and  he  claims  for  them  the  celebrity 
of  the  Jews.  He  attempts  to  turn  the  traditions 
of  Jewish  history  in  favour  of  the  Samaritans.  By 
nis  account  Joshua  built  the  temple  on  Mount 
Qerizim,  and  there  established  public  worship ; 
the  schism  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  com- 
menced under  Eli,  who,  as  well  as  Samuel,  was 
an  apostate  and  sorcerer ;  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  exile,  the  Samaritan  form  of 
worship  was  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  form; 
Zerubbabel  and  his  sacred  books,  which  were  cor- 
rupted, were  authoritatively  rejected  ;  Alexander 
the  Great  expressed  his  veneration,  not  for  the 
Jews,  but  for  the  Samaritans ;  these  were  op- 
pressed under  the  Emperor  Adrian,  but  again 
obtained  permission  to  worship  publicly  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  The  whole  book  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  biblical  history  and  legends,  the  manifest  aim 
being  to  falsify  facts  for  dogmatical  purposes. 
This  book  terminates  with  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  war  under  Adrian.  The  only  known 
copy  of  this  book  is  that  of  Jos.  Scaliger,  which 
is  now  in  the  library  at  Leyden.  Although  the 
language  is  Arabic,  it  is  written  in  Samaritan 
characters.  Even  tlie  Samaritans  themselves 
seem  to  have  lost  it.  Huntington,  in  his  Epis- 
tolce,  London,  1704,  p.  48,  mentions  that  he  could 
not  find  it  at  Nabulus,  nor  have  subsequent  in- 
quiries led  to  its  discovery  there. 

Besides  this  adulterated  version  of  the  history 
of  Joshua,  there  exists  still  another  in  the  Sama- 
ritan chronicles  of  Abul  Phetach.  See  Acta 
Eruditorum  Lips.,  anni  1691,  p.  167;  Schnur- 
rer"s  Samaritanischer  Briefwechsel,  in  Eich- 
horn's  Repertorium,  ix.  54 ;  a  specimen  by 
Schnurrer,  in  Paulus's  Neuem  Repertorium,  i. 
117,  sq. 

For  further  information  see,  besides  the  Intro- 
dttctiotis  of  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  and  Havernick, 
the  following  works :  Josuce  Historia  illustrata 
ab  Andr.  Masio,  Antverpiae,  1574,  fol.;  Sebas- 
tiani  Schmidt  Prcelectiones  in  viii.  priora  capita 
libri  JosiUB  ;  Johannis  Cleric!  Com7nentaritis  in 
Josuam ;  Johannis  Drusii  Annotationes  hi  loca 
difficiliora  Josua  ;  A.  J.  Osiandri  Commenfarius 
in  Josuam,  Tubingae,  1681 ;  Jacobi  Bonfrerii 
Commentaritis  in  Josuam,  Judices,  et  Huth, 
Paris,  1631,  fol. ;  Nic.  Serarii  Commentarius  in 
libros  Josuce,  Judicum,  Ruth,  Regum,  et  Para- 
lipomenon,  Mog.  1609,  x.  2  vols.  fol. ;  Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch  des  Alten  Testamentes  ;  Erstes 
und  drittes  Stiick;  Paul  us  Bliche,  In  das  Buck 
Josua,  in  his  Theologisch-exegetisches  Consei'va- 
torium,  ii.  149,  sq. ;  T.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Com- 
mentar  iiber  das  Buck  Josua,  Stuttgart,  1831 ; 
Rosenmiiller  iti  Josuam,  Lipsiae,  1833 ;  George 
Bush,  Notes  on  Joshua  and  Judges,  New  York, 
1838. 

The  other  persons  of  this  name  In  the  Bible  are : 

Joshua,  a  Beth-shemite  (1  Sam.  vi.  14, 18),  an 
Israelite,  the  owner  of  the  field  into  which  the  cart 
came  which  bore  the  ark  on  its  return  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines. 

Joshua  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8),  the  governor  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah. 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedec  (Hagg.  i.  1, 12, 14 ; 
Zech.  iii.  1,3,9;  vi.  1 1),  a  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  [Jsshua]. 
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JOSIAH  (in'K^K*,  God-healed}  Sept. 'loMr/aj^ 
seventeenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of  Amon. 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  in  B.C.  698,  ai 
the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and  reigned  thirijf* 
one  years. 

As  Josiah  thus  early  ascended  the  throne,  w» 
may  the  more  admire  the  good  qualities  which 
he  manifested,  seeing,  as  Coquerel  remarks, 
'  qu'il  est  ditBcile  de  recevoir  une  bonne  educa* 
tion  sur  le  trone*  (  Biographic  Sacree,  p.  305). 
Avoiding  the  example  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, he  '  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left'  (2  Kings  xxii.  1,  2;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  1,  2).  So  early  as  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age  he  began  to  manifest  that  enmity  to  idol- 
atry in  all  its  forms  which  distinguished  his 
character  and  reign  ;  and  he  was  not  quite  twenty 
years  old  when  he  proclaimed  open  war  against 
it,  although  more  or  less  favoured  by  many  men 
of  rank  and  influence  in  the  court  and  kingdom. 
He  then  commenced  a  thorough  purification  of 
the  land  from  all  taint  of  idolatry,  by  going 
about  and  superintending  in  person  tlie  operations 
of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  breaking  down 
idolatrous  altars  and  images,  and  cutting  down 
the  groves  which  had  been  consecrated  to  idol- 
worship.  His  detestation  of  idolatry  could  not 
have  been  more  strongly  expressed  than  by  ran- 
sacking the  sepulchres  of  the  idolatrous  priests  of 
former  days,  and  consuming  their  bones  upon 
the  idol  altars  before  they  were  overturned.  Yet 
this  operation,  although  unexampled  in  Jewish 
history,  was  foretold  326  years  before  Josiah 
was  born,  by  the  prophet  who  was  commissioned 
to  denounce  to  Jeroboam  the  future  punishment 
of  his  sin.  He  even  named  Josiah  as  the  person 
by  wliom  this  act  was  to  be  jjerformed  ;  and  said 
that  it  should  be  performed  in  Beth-el,  which  was 
then  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings 
xiii.  2).  All  this  seemed  much  beyond  the  range 
of  human  probabilities.  But  it  was  performed 
to  the  letter  ;  for  Josiah  did  not  confine  his  pro- 
ceedings to  his  own  kingdom,  but  went  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Israel,  which  then  lay  comparatively  desolate, 
with  the  same  object  in  view  ;  and  at  Beth-el,  in 
particular,  executed  all  that  the  prophet  had  fore- 
told (2  Kings  xxiii.  1-19;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3-7, 
32).  In  these  proceedings  Josiali  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  an  absolute  hatred  of  idolatry,  such 
as  no  other  king  since  David  had  manifested,  and 
which  David  had  scarcely  occasion  to  manifest  in 
the  same  degree. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
twenly-sixth  of  his  age,  when  the  land  had  been 
thoroughly  purified  from  idolatry  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  it,  Josiah  proceeded  to  repair  and 
beautify  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  the  course 
of  this  pious  labour,  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  dis- 
covered in  the  sanctuary  a  volume,  which  proved 
to  contain  the  books  of  Moses,  and  wiiich,  from  the 
terms  employed,  seems  to  have  been  considered 
the  original  of  the  law  as  written  by  Moses.  On 
this  point  there  has  been  much  anxious  discussion 
and  some  rash  assertion.  Some  writers  of  the 
German  school  allege  that  there  is  no  external 
evidence — that  is,  evidence  beside  the  law  itself — 
that  the  book  of  the  law  existed  till  it  was  thus 
produced  by  Hilkiah.  This  assertion  it  is  the  lew 
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necessary  to  answer  here,  as  it  is  duly  noticed  in 
the  art.  Pentateuch.  But  it  ma/  be  observed 
that  it  is  founded  very  much  on  the  fact  that  the 
king  was  greatly  astonished  when  some  parts  of 
the  law  were  read  to  him.  It  is  indeed  perfectly 
manifest  that  he  had  previously  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  much  that  he  then  heard ;  and  he 
rent  his  clothes  in  consternation  when  he  found 
that,  with  the  best  intentions  to  serve  the  Lord,  he 
and  all  his  people  had  been  living  in  the  neglect 
of  duties  which  the  law  declared  to  be  of  vital 
importance.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  account 
for  this  ignorance.  Some  suppose  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  law  had  perished,  and  that  the  king 
had  never  seen  one.  But  this  is  very  unlikely ; 
but  however  scarce  complete  copies  may  have 
been,  the  pious  king  was  likely  to  have  been  the 
possessor  of  one.  The  probability  seems  to  be 
that  the  passages  read  were  those  awful  denun- 
ciations against  disobedience  with  which  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  concludes,  and  which  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  king  had  never  before  read,  or 
which  had  never  before  produced  on  his  mind  the 
same  strong  conviction  of  the  imminent  dangers 
under  which  the  nation  lay,  as  now  when  read  to 
him  from  a  volume  invested  with  a  character  so 
venerable,  and  brought  with  such  interesting  cir- 
cumstances under  his  notice. 

The  king  in  his  alarm  sent  to  Huldah  '  the 
prophetess,'  for  her  counsel  in  this  emergency 
[Huldah]  :  her  answer  assured  him  that,  although 
the  dread  penalties  threatened  by  the  law  had 
been  incurred  and  would  be  inflicted,  he  should 
be  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers  before  tlie  days 
of  punishment  and  sorrow  came. 

It  was  perhaps  not  without  some  hope  of  avert- 
ing this  doom  that  the  king  immediatelj-  called 
the  people  together  at  Jerusalem,  and  engaged 
them  ill  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  ancient  covenant 
with  God.  Wlien  this  had  been  done,  the  Pass- 
over was  celebrated  with  careful  attention  to  the 
directions  given  in  the  law,  and  on  a  scale  of 
unexampled  magnificence.  But  all  was  too  late ; 
the  hour  of  mercy  had  passed ;  for  '  the  Lord 
turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath, 
wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah ' 
(2  Kings  xxii.  3-20 ;  xxiii.  21-27 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  8-33;  xxxv.  1-19). 

That  removal  from  the  world  which  had  been 
promised  to  Josiah  as  a  blessing,  was  not  long 
delayed,  and  was  brought  about  in  a  way  which 
he  had  probably  not  expected.  His  kingdom  was 
tributary  to  the  Chaldaean  empire ;  and  when 
Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  a  passage 
through  his  territories,  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Chaldeeans,  Josiah,  with  a  very  high  sense  of 
the  obligations  which  his  vassalage  imposed, 
refused  to  allow  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army 
through  his  dominions,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
attempt  by  force  of  arms.  Necho  was  very  un- 
willing to  engage  in  hostilities  with  Josiah  :  the 
appearance  of  the  Hebrew  army  at  Megiddo, 
however,  brought  on  a  battle,  in  which  the  king 
(if  Judah  was  so  desperately  wounded*  by  arrows 
that  his  attendants  removed  him  from  the  war- 
chariot,  and  placed  him  in  another,  in  which  he 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  No  king 
that  reigned  in  Israel  was  ever  more  deeply  la- 
mented by  all  his  subjects  fnan  Josiah  :  and  we 
are  told  that  the  prophet  composed  on  the  occa- 
ri(Hi  an  elegiac  ode,  which  waa  long  preserved 
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among  the  people,  but  which  is  not  now  \n 
existence  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29-37  ;  2  Chron.  xxxr. 
20-27). 

1.  JOTHAM  (OnV,  God  is  upright;  Sept. 
'laiddan),  the  youngest  of  Gideon's  seventy  legiti- 
mate sons ;  and  the  only  one  who  escaped  when 
the  rest  were  massacred  by  the  order  of  Abimelech. 
When  the  fratricide  was  made  king  by  the  people 
of  Shechem,  the  young  Jotham  was  so  daring  as 
to  make  his  appearance  on  Mount  Gerizim  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  up  a  protesting  voice,  and  of 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings.  This  he  did  in  a 
beautiful  parable,  wherein  the  trees  are  represented 
as  making  choice  of  a  king,  and  bestowing  on  the 
bramble  the  honour  wliich  the  cedar,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine  would  not  accept.  The  obvious  ap- 
plication, which  indeed  Jotham  failed  not  himself 
to  point  out,  must  have  been  highly  exasperating 
to  Abimelech  and  his  friends ;  but  the  speaker 
fled,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  parable,  to 
the  town  of  Beer,  and  remained  there  out  of  his 
brother's  reach.  We  hear  no  more  of  him  ;  but 
three  years  after,  if  then  living,  he  saw  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  malediction  he  had  pro- 
nounced (Judg.  ix.  5-21). 

2.  JOTHAM,  tenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of 
Uzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  in  b.c.  758,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five :  he  reigned  sixteen  years.  His 
father  having  during  his  last  years  been  excluded 
by  leprosy  from  pubic  life  [Uzziah],  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  liis  son.  Jotham  pro- 
fited by  the  experience  which  the  reign  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him,  aff"orded,  antl 
he  ruled  in  the  fear  of  God,  although  he  was 
unable  to  correct  all  the  corrupt  practices  into 
which  the  people  had  fallen.  His  sincere  inten- 
tions were  rewarded  with  a  prosperous  reign.  He 
was  successful  in  his  wars.  The  Ammonites, 
who  had  'given  gifts'  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to 
Uzziah,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  after  his  leprosy 
had  incapacitated  him  from  governing,  were  con- 
strained by  Jotham  to  pay  for  three  years  a  heavy 
tribute  in  silver,  wheat,  and  barley  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  8 ;  xxvii.  5,  6).  Many  important  public 
works  were  also  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  Jotham.  The  principal  gate  of  the  temple  was 
rebuilt  by  him  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  ;  the 
quarter  of  Ophel,  in  Jerusalem,  was  strengthened 
by  new  fortifications ;  various  towns  were  built 
or  rebuilt  in  the  mountains  of  Judah ;  and  castles 
and  towers  of  defence  were  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Jotham  died  greatly  lamented  by  his 
people,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  tiie 
kings  (2  Kings  xv.  38  ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  3-9). 

JUBAL  (/3V,  jubilum,  i.  e.  music;  Sept. 
'loi/ySaA),  one  of  Cain's  descendants,  son  of 
Lamech  and  Adah.  He  is  described  as  the  in- 
venter  of  the  1133  ki7inor,  and  the  33iy  ugab, 
rendered  in  our  version  '  the  harp  and  the  organ,' 
but  perhaps  more  properly  '  the  lyre  and  moutli- 
organ,'  or  Pandean  pipe  (Gen.  iv.  21)  [Music]. 

JUBILEE  (^ni^n  n3^,  or  merely  h^W  as  in 
Lev.  XXV.  28  ;  Sept.  eVos  rijy  a<pe(Teo}s,  or  simply 
&<pe(ns ;  Vulg.  Anmis  Juhilei,  or  Jubileus),  ac- 
cording to  some  a  period  of  fifty  years,  according 
to  others,  of  forty-nine  years,  the  termination  of 
which  led  to  certain  great  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  designed  and  fitted  to  bring  about  from  tintw 
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to  time  a  restoration  of  tlie  origiual  social  state 
instituted  by  Moses,  and  so  to  sustain  in  its  unim- 
paired integrity  the  constitution  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  We  remark  at  the  commencement, 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  great  names  which 
favour  the  shorter  period  —  namely,  forty-nine 
years — we  consider  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
ig  very  clear  in  behalf  of  the  longer  one  :  an  opinion 
for  which  it  would  be  easy  to  marshal  at  least  as 
many  and  as  great  authorities  as  for  the  other. 
Many  of  these  authorities  may  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  most  recent  tractate  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted on  the  subject,  that  of  J.  T.  Kranold,  De 
Anno  Hebreeo  Jubileeo,  Gotting.  p.  23.  In  the 
same  piece  the  reader  may  find  a  pretty  full  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  derivation  and  import  of 
the  term  Jubilee  (p.  18  sq.);  of  which  it  may 
suffice  here  to  say  that,  while  difierence  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  its  exact  significiition — and  hence 
appears  the  propriety  of  the  course  taken  by  King 
James's  translators  in  retaining  the  original  word 
itself — the  root-idea  of  the  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  two  external  a.z\s— flowing  (Gen.  vi. 
17)  and  sounding  (Gen.  iv.  21),  which  are  ob- 
viously one  and  the  same  in  different  aspects ; 
for  sound  is  but  the  flow  of  breath  or  wind,  as  a 
stream  is  the  flow  of  water.  From  this  idea  of 
pouring  forth  came  the  particular  meaning  of  the 
term  Jubilee,  as  employed  in  relation  to  the  year 
so  called,  which  was  announced  and  introduced 
by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  the  signal  for  the  dis- 
solution of  certain  existing  arrangements,  and  a 
general  system  of  restitution :  whence  is  seen  the 
propriety  of  that  translation  of  the  Hebrew  which 
the  Seventy  give,  tros  cKpefffws,  '  year  of  release' 
or  'restoration.'  And  as  the  restitutions  which 
then  took  place  were  occasions  of  joy  to  thousands, 
80  the  term  Jubilee  came  to  imply  a  period  of 
general  gladness. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Jubilee  was 
another  singular  Mosaic  institution,  namely,  the 
Sabbatical  year.  On  this  account  we  shall  speak 
briefly  of  the  latter,  as  preparatory  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  former. 

While  yet  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and 
therefore,  before  they  had  entered  '  the  land  of 
promise,'  the  children  of  Israel  received  from 
the  lips  of  their  great  legislator  the  following 
law — 'six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and 
shalt  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof:  but  the 
seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest;  that  thine 
ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of 
thy  handmaid  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed ' 
(Exod.  xxiii.  10  sq.).  This  injunction  is  re- 
peated in  Lev.  xxv.  1-7,  where  it  stands  as 
proceeding  immediately  from  the  Lord.  The 
land  is  to  keep  '  a  sabbath  for  the  Lord.'  It  is 
added — 'that  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of 
thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the 
grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed.  And  the  sabbath 
of  the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  cattle.'  Then  in  im- 
mediate sequence  follows  the  law  relating  to  the 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxi.  8).  'And  thou  shalt  num- 
oer  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times 
seven  years,  forty  and  nine  years ;  then  shalt  thou 
cause  the  trumpet  of  the  Jubilee  to  sound  in  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  in  the  day  of 
atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound 
throughout  all  your  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow 
tAejiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  Uberty  throughout 
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all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and 
ye  sliall  return  every  man  unto  his  possession  and 
unto  his  family.  A  Jubilee  shall  that  fiftieth 
year  be  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap 
that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gather  the 
grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed ;  for  it  is  the  Jubilee ; 
it  shall  be  holy  unto  you ;  ye  shall  eat  the  increase 
thereof  out  of  the  field.  And  if  thou  sell  ought 
unto  thy  neighbour  or  buyest  ought,  according  to 
the  number  of  years  after  the  Jubilee  thou  shalt 
buy,  and  according  to  the  fewness  of  years  (to  the 
ensuing  Jubilee)  thou  shalt  diminish  the  price  of 
it,  for  according  to  the  number  of  the  fruits  (or 
harvests)  doth  he  sell.  And  the  land  shall  yield 
her  fruits,  and  ye  shall  eat  your  fill  and  dwell 
therein  in  safety.  I  will  command  my  blessing 
upon  you  in  the  sixth  year  ('  in  six  years '  con- 
jectures Michaelis,  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  290),  and 
it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years.  AJid  ye 
shall  sow  the  eighth  year  and  eat  of  old  fruit 
until  the  ninth  year.  "The  land  shall  not  be  sold 
for  ever,  for  the  land  is  mine :  in  all  the  land  of 
your  possession  ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for 
the  land '  (Lev.  xxv.  8-24).  Land  might  be  re- 
deemed by  a  kinsman  or  by  the  party  who  sold  it ; 
but  in  the  Jubilee  year  it  must  return  to  its 
original  proprietor.  Dwelling-houses  within  a 
walled  city  might  be  redeemed  within  the  first 
year;  if  not  redeemed  within  the  space  of  a  ful. 
year  they  became  the  freehold  of  the  purchaser. 
The  houses  of  villages  were  to  be  counted  as  the 
fields  of  the  country.  The  cities  and  houses  of 
the  Levites  were  redeemable  at  any  time,  and 
could  never  be  held  longer  than  the  ensuing 
Jubilee :  the  field  of  the  suburbs  of  their  cities 
might  not  be  sold  (vers.  25-38).  Israelites  who 
were  hired  seM^nts  (Israelitish  iontf-servants  were 
not  allowed)  might  serve  till  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
when  they  returned  to  their  possessions.  A  He- 
brew sold  as  a  slave  to  a  foreigner  resident  in 
Palestine  was  redeemable  by  himself  or  relatives 
at  any  time,  by  making  payment  according  to  the 
number  of  years  to  elapse  before  the  next  Jubilee ; 
but  at  the  Jubilee  such  bondsman  was,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  be  set  at  liberty  (vers.  39-55). 
The  only  exception  to  this  system  of  general  re- 
stitution was  in  the  case  of  property  set  apart  and 
devoted  to  the  Divine  service — '  Every  devoted 
thing  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord ;  none  devoted 
shall  be  redeemed'  (Lev.  xxvii.  28-29). 

With  these  scriptural  details  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  iii.  12.  3)  substantially 
agrees.  The  latter,  however,  states  that  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee  'debtors  are  freed  from  their 
debts.'  And  in  regard  to  the  restitution  of  land, 
he  says, '  when  the  Jubilee  is  come,  which  name 
denotes  liberty,  he  that  sold  the  land  and  he  that 
bought  it  meet  together,  and  make  an  estimate  on 
one  hand  of  the  fruits  gathered,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  expenses  laid  out  upon  it.  If  the  fruits 
gathered  come  to  more  than  the  expenses  laid  out, 
he  who  sold  it  takes  the  land  again ;  but  if  the 
expenses  prove  more  than  the  fruits,  the  present 
possessor  receives  of  the  former  owner  the  differ- 
ence, and  leaves  the  land  to  him ;  and  if  the  fruits 
received  and  the  expenses  laid  out  prove  equal, 
the  present  possessor  relinquishes  it  to  the  former 
owner.' 

Our  object  in  making  this  quotation  is  not 
merely  to  afford  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  law  of  release  was  worked,  but  to  show 
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that  the  Jewish  historian  speaks,  of  the  law  as  a 
reality,  as  a  present  reality,  as  something  in 
actual  operation :  the  importance  of  which  evi- 
dence will  presently  appear. 

The  time  required  by  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
by  the  Jubilee  to  be  rescued  from  the  labours  of 
the  field,  was  very  considerable.  Strictly  inter- 
preted the  language  we  have  cited  would  take  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  every  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  year,  during  each  successive 
septenary,  till  the  circle  of  fifty  years  was  in  each 
period  completed.  Nay  more,  the  old  store,  pro- 
duced in  the  sixth  year,  was  to  last  until  the  ninth 
year,  for  the  sixth  year  was  to  bring  forth  fruits 
fur  three  years. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation,  which, 
viewed  in  all  its  bearings — in  its  efl'ects  on  human 
labour,  on  character,  on  religious  institutions  and 
observances,  as  well  as  on  the  general  condition 
of  society,  no  less  than  on  the  productiveness  of 
the  land,  and  the  means  of  sustenance  to  its 
inhabitants — is  wholly  unparalleled  by  any  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  are  we  therefore 
to  disbelieve  and  reject  it  ?  The  admission  that 
(bese  laws  were  not  only  given  but  executed,  is  of 
course  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  :  an  acknowledgment  which 
involves  the  further  recognition  of  miracle — 
indeed  of  a  continually  revolving  cycle  of  mi- 
racles. Such  a  recognition,  however,  is  opposed  to 
what  some  theologians,  with  a  strange  perversion 
of  the  name,  have  regarded  as  a  first  principle  in 
tiieir  system,  namely,  that  miracles  are  inadmis- 
sible, either  as  being  impossible  or  improbable. 
Accorrij.ngly,  since  the  existence  of  the  law  is  un- 
questionable, its  execution  has  been  denied. 

We  at  once  admit  that  the  Scriptures  do  not 
afford  strictly  historical  data  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  prove  that  the  law  was  carried  into 
effect  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  state. 
But  how  rash  to  deduce  a  ])0sitive  conclusion 
from  a  mere  negation  !  In  order  that  such  an 
inference  should  possess  any  weight,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  sacred  history  was  designed  and 
fitted  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  all  that  con- 
cerned the  Hebrew  nation,  and  specially  to  ex- 
hibit in  actual  operation  the  laws  given  by  Moses. 
No  such  aim  have  the  Scriptures  in  view,  no  such 
oflice  do  they  execute ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
their  credibility  would  be  at  all  enhanced,  did 
they  appear  framed  for  any  such  unlikely,  not  to 
say  suspicious,  purpose. 

Tbei'e  are  some  presumptions  in  favour  of  the 
reality  "f  the  l?ws  under  consideration.  The  re- 
curring j.triods  of  seven  years  are  in  keeping  with 
the  institution  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath 
for  man  and  beast.  The  aim  in  both  is  similar — 
needful  repose.  The  leading  idea  involved  in  the 
Jubilee — namely,  restitution — also  harmonizes 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
system.  The  land  was  God's,  and  was  entrusted 
for  use  to  the  chosen  people  in  such  a  way  that 
every  individual  had  his  portion.  A  power  of  per- 
{jetual  alienation  would  have  been  a  virtual  denial 
of  God's  sovereign  rights,  while  the  law  of  Jubilee 
was  one  continued  recognition  of  them.  The 
conception  is  purely  theocratical  in  its  whole 
character  and  tendencies.  The  theocracy  was  of 
iuch  a  nature  as  to  disallow  all  subordinate 
'  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers ;'  and  conse- 
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quently,  to  demand  entire  equality  en  the  part 
of  the  people.  But  the  power  of  perpetual  aliena- 
tion in  regard  to  land  would  have  soon  given  rise 
to  the  greatest  inequalities  of  social  condition,  pre- 
senting what  modern  states  have,  alas !  exhibited 
but  too  much  of — splendid  affluence  on  one  side 
and  sordid  pauperism  on  the  other.  But  these 
laws  tended  to  preserve  the  original  level  which 
had  a  divine  origin  ;  for  they  would  prevent  vast 
accumulations,  restrain  cupidity,  preclude  do- 
mestic tyranny,  and  constantly  remind  rich  and 
poor  of  their  essential  equality  in  themselves^ 
in  the  state,  and  before  God.  A  passage  in 
Deuteronomy  (xv.  4),  when  rightly  understood,  as 
in  the  marginal  translation — '  to  the  end  that  there 
be  no  poor  among  you ' — seems  expressly  to  de- 
clare that  the  aim  in  view,  at  least,  of  the  Sabba- 
tical release,  was  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  great 
inequality  of  social  condition,  and  thus  to  pre* 
serve  unimpaired  the  essential  character  of  ths 
theocracy.  Equally  benevolent  in  it?  aim  and 
tendency  does  this  institution  thus  appear,  show- 
ing how  tlioroughly  the  great  Hebrew  legislator 
cared  and  provided  for  individuals,  instead  of 
favouring  classes.  Beginning  with  a  narrow  cycle 
of  seven  days,  he  went  on  to  a  wider  one  of  as 
many  years,  embracing  at  last  seven  times  seven 
annual  revolutions,  seeking  in  all  his  arrange- 
ments rest  for  man  and  beast,  and,  by  a  happy 
personification,  rest  even  for  the  brute  earth  ;  and 
in  tl>e  rest  which  he  required  for  human  beings, 
providing  for  that  more  needful  rest  of  mind 
which  the  sharp  competitions  and  eager  rivalries 
of  modern  society  deny  to  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand.  As  being  of  a  benign  character  and 
tendency,  the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee 
j^ear  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  appears  not  unworthy 
of  its  divine  origin. 

Warburton  adduced  this  law  (^Divine  Legation 
of  Moses)  in  order  to  show  that  Moses  was  in 
truth  sent  and  sustained  by  God,  since  nothing 
but  a  divine  power  could  have  given  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  food  in  the  sixth  year.  That 
there  is  some  force  in  this  argument  no  unpreju- 
diced person  can  well  deny  :  how  much  surprised 
then  will  the  reader  be,  after  perusing  the  forego- 
ing remarks,  to  find  Michaelis  {Comment,  i.  389, 
note)  speaking  thus:' — '  This  proof  would  in  plain 
English  amount  to  this  :  this  law  is  so  extremely 
absurd,  that  he  who  gave  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  sent  from  God,  because  non*  but  God  is 
capable  of  counteracting  the  destructive  effects  of 
such  a  law.' 

To  our  mind,  we  remark  in  continuation  of 
these  presumptive  evidences,  there  is  something 
noble,  as  well  as  self-relying  in  the  annunciation 
of  these  laws  in  the  desert,  ere  yet  the  land  was 
gained,  as  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  religious 
and  social  polity,  before  a  horde  rather  than  a 
nation,  a  people  thirsting  for  a  tranquil  settlement, 
and  therefore  hostile  to  any  mere  illusions,  and 
likely  to  visit  on  their  author's  head  such  fond 
notions  as,  according  to  Michaelis,  these  com- 
mands appeared.  And  why,  if  the  attempt  was 
unreal  or  unsupported,  why  this  legislation  for 
future  times?  Why,  unless  Moses  was  supported 
by  a  consciousness  of  a  divine  guidance,  this  risk 
of  provoking  either  the  ridicule  or  the  disgust  HF 
his  wandering  tribes  ?  In  truth,  however,  Moau* 
in  these  laws  lays  the  foundation,  while  yet  m 
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tiie  wlldeniees,  of  institutions  which  were  in  full 
harmony  witli  the  entire  system  which  lie  said 
lie  kiad  received  of  God. 

1,'ut  these  laws  either  emanated  from  Moses,  or 
Ihey  did  not.  If  they  did  not,  they  arose  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  convict  their  fabricator  of  imposture,  if, 
indeed,  any  one  could  have  been  found  so  daring 
as  to  bring  forth  laws  implying  institntions  which 
did  not  exist,  and  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances could  not  find  permanence,  even  if 
tiiey  could  ever  be  carried  into  operation  at  all. 
But  if  these  laws  emanated  from  Moses,  is  it 
credible  that  he  would  have  given  utterance  to 
commands  which  convict  themselves  of  impos- 
Bibility  ?  or  caused  the  rise  of  institutions,  which, 
if  unsupported  of  heaven,  must  come  to  a  speedy 
termination,  and  in  so  doing  act  to  his  own  dis- 
credit as  a  professed  divine  messenger?  There  is 
a  species  of  self-confidence,  there  is  a  moral 
daring  which  of  itself  vindicates  its  divine  origin  : 
the  case  before  us  seems  to  be  an  instance. 

Nor  can  we  see  that  the  law  is  either  '  absurd ' 
er  'pernicious'  (Michaelis,  ut  supra).  That  for 
its  successful  execution  special  divine  aid  was 
needful,  we  by  no  means  deny ;  but  the  Mosaic 
polity  was  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  very  nature, 
special,  and, '  according  to  the  Scriptures,'  received 
special  aid-  of  God. 

So  far  as  the  system  of  restitution  is  concerned, 
we  see  nothing  but  wiiat  the  power  of  law  and 
the  authority  of  religion  were  capable  of  bringing 
about.  But  could  the  land  sustain  the  people  ? 
Why  not  1  Palestine  liad  a  most  fertile  soil. 
Every  man  having  land,  would  be  a  husband- 
man, and  therefore  every  part  would  be  carefully 
tilled.  And  as  his  sustenance  and  tliat  of  his 
family  would,  in  the  case  of  each  proprietor, 
depend,  not  only  on  liis  industry  but  his  fore- 
thought, on  making  provision  not  for  a  contingent 
but  a  certain  want ;  so  every  head  of  a  house 
would  labour  wisely  and  well,  and  husband  with 
due  care  for  the  year  of  rest :  thus,  while  making 
provision  for  his  bodily  wants,  rising  in  a  proper 
self-respect,  and  cultivating  many  imjiortant 
moral  qualities.  Besides,  a  year  of  rest  was  a 
great  thing  to  work  for ;  wiiich  would  sharpen  all 
a  man's  faculties  and  quicken  his  hands ;  and 
when  at  length  the  wished  for  time  arrived, 
the  excellence  of  character  which  the  system 
fostered  would,  save  the  licence  from  abuse,  if  not 
turn  it  to  most  important  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious purposes.  We  sliall  be  much  deceived  in 
our  estimate  of  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  the 
Jubilee,  if  we  judge  from  what  is  probable  in 
regard  to  the  overworked,  uninstructed,  and  irre- 
ligious thousands  which  crowd  our  modern  cities  or 
cover  our  fields.  On  the  possibility  of  the  land's 
affording  sufficient  food,  we  find  the  following 
important  })assage  in  Palfrey's  '  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,''  Boston,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  303: 
'I  find  no  difficulty  arising  from  any  inadequacy 
of  the  produce  of  six  years  to  afford  sustenance  to 
the  people  for  seven.  To  say  that  this  was  in- 
tended would  merely  be  to  say  that  the  design 
was  that  the  consumption  of  each  year  should 
only  amount  on  an  average  to  six-sevenths  of 
its  produce.  In  such  an  arrangement  it  can- 
not be  thought  that  there  was  anything  imprac- 
ticable. There  are  states  of  tli's  Union  which 
export  yearly  more  than   half    'heir    produce, 
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and  subsist  substantially  on  the  remainder, 
their  imports  consisting  mostly  of  luxuries. 
Again,  in  England  nearly  three  quarters  of  tht 
families  are  engaged  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
professions,  and  unproductive  pursuits ;  but  in 
Judaea  every  man  was  a  producer  of  food,  with 
tlie  advantage  of  a  fine  climate  and  a  rich  soil.' 
The  remainder  is  worth  consulting. 

It  may  be  of  some  imjiortance  to  remark  that 
those  who  believe  that  these  laws  were  good,  and 
were  also  executed,  are  not  therefore  required  to 
maintain  that  the  regular  and  intended  series  of 
things  was  never  interrupted.  Tlie  promises  of 
God  are  in  all  cases  conditioned  on  human  obedi- 
ence. This  condition  is  expressly  laid  down  in 
the  case  before  us  (Lev.  xxv.  18,  36,  38).  At  the 
same  time,  the  silence  of  the  sacred  history  before 
the  captivity  looks  as  if  the  law  in  question  was  so 
uninterruptedly,  regularly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  observed  from  Jubilee  to  Jubilee,  that  no 
occasion  transpired  for  remark.  In  history,  as  in 
every  day  life,  more  is  said  of  the  exceptional 
than  the  periodical  and  the  ordinary. 

The  tenor  of  these  observations  will  probably 
lead  the  reader  to  consider  it  a  somewhat  sur- 
prising assertion,  that  these  laws  were  not  executed 
before  the  Babylonish  exile  ;  yet  such  is  the  state- 
ment of  Winer  (Real-tcorterb.  s.  v.  '  Jubeljahr') 
and  De  Wette  (Lehrb.  der  ArcMol.  p.  158).  Some 
passages  of  Scripture  are  referred  to,  which  are 
thought  to  imply  the  truth  of  this  position,  as 
1  Kings  xxi.  2;  Isa.  v.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21; 
Lev.  xxvi.  34.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
go  into  a  critical  examination  of  these  texts,  but 
we  may  say,  that  having  carefully  considered 
their  import  and  bearing,  we  cannot  find  in  them 
the  alleged  implication. 

For  the  opposite  view,  tliere  is,  in  agreement 
with  the  general  tenor  of  this  article,  some  posi- 
tive evidence  which  must  be  briefly  indicated. 
The  Roman  historian  Tacitus  bears  witness  to 
the  observance  of  tlie  Sabbatical  year  at  least,  in 
the  following  terms  : — '  Septimo  die  otium  pla- 
cuisse  ferunt,  quod  is  finem  laborum  tulerit ;  dein 
blandieiite  inertia,  septimum  quoque  annum  ig- 
naviae  datum  :'  '  They  give  the  seventh  day  to  ease 
because  it  put  an  end  to  labours ;  moreover, 
through  the  allurements  of  idleness,  the  seventh 
year  also  is  given  to  inactivity'  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  4). 
Of  course  tliis  is  an  enemy's  version,  but  the 
evidence  is  distinct,  pointed,  and  unquestionable. 
We  find  another  strong  evidence  furnished  by 
Josephus  {Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6),  where,  giving  cer- 
tain decrees  of  Julius  Casarinthe  terms  in  which 
they  were  issued,  he  records  these  words : — 
'  Caesar  hath  ordained  that  the  Jews  pay  a  tribute 
yearly  excepting  the  seventh,  which  they  call  the 
Sabbatical  year,  because  tiiereon  they  neither 
receive  the  fruits  of  their  trees,  nor  do  they  sow  their 
land ;'  further  on  he  says  :  '  every  year,  the  seventh 
year  excepted,  which  tliey  call  the  Sabbatic  year, 
whereon  they  neither  plough  nor  receive  the  pro- 
duct of  their  trees.'  Another  testimony  is  found 
in  1  Mace.  vi.  49 :  '  for  they  came  out  of  the 
city  (Bethura),  because  they  had  no  victuals  there 
to  endure  the  siege,  it  being  a  year  of  rest  to 
the  land.'  In  Ezekiel  a  passage  occurs,  where 
beyond  a  question  the  year  of  Jubilee  is  intended 
(xlvi.  17)  :♦  if  he  give  a  gift  of  his  inheritance  to 
one  of  his  servants,  then  it  shall  be  his  to  the  year 
of  liberty.'     But  there  is  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (bri 


I,  2)  which  appears  to  us  to  furnish  remarkable 
and  satisfactoiy  evidence  that  the  Jubilee  itself 
was  observed  before  the  captivity  : — '  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  ojiening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.^ 

The  words  of  Isaiah  we  consider  very  strong. 
It  is  admitted  that  they  allude  to  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (Kranold  De  Anno  Jubil<so,  p.  80) — but 
then  they  are  poetry,  not  history.  Why,  what  a 
purblind  objection  is  this!  The  clear  implications 
of  poetry  are  the  best  and  truest  history,  for  tiiey 
are  an  appeal  to  what  is  generally  known  and 
recognised  in  the  public  mind.  There  would 
have  been  no  pertinency  in  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
liad  not  the  Jubilee  been  a  thing  of  which  the 
world  around  him  had  actual  experience ;  just 
as  the  force  and  import  of  the  words  do  not 
appear  to  the  mind  of  a  modern  reader,  until  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  the 
Jewisli  observances  on  the  point. 

If,  however,  the  essential  element  of  this  system 
of  law,  namely  the  Sabbatical  year,  was,  as  we 
iiave  seen,  an  established  institution  in  the  days  of 
Tacitus,  Josephus,  the  Maccabees,  Ezekiel,  and 
Isaiah,  we  think  the  fair  and  legitimate  inference 
is  in  favour  of  those  laws  having  been  long  pre- 
viously observed,  probably  from  the  early  periods 
of  the  Hebrew  republic.  Their  existence  in  a 
declining  state  of  the  commonwealth  cannot 
be  explained  without  seeking  their  origin  nearer 
the  fountain-head  of  those  pure,  living  waters, 
wliich,  with  the  force  of  all  primitive  enthusiasm, 
easily  eftected  great  social   wonders,  especially 

when  divinely  guided  and  divinely  sustained 

J.  R.  B. 

JUD^^iA,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Holy  Land.  It  denoted  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Israel. 
But  after  the  captivity,  as  most  of  the  exiles  who 
returned  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
name  Judaea  (Judah)  was  applied  generally  to 
the  whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  (Hag. 
i.  1,  11;  ii.  2).  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  Palestine  was  divided  into  Judaea,  Ga- 
lilee, and  Samaria  (John  iv.  4,  5;  Acts  ix.  31), 
the  last  including  the  whole  of  the  southern 
part  west  of  the  Jordan.  But  this  division  was 
only  observed  as  a  political  and  local  distinction, 
for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  part  of  the  country, 
just  as  we  use  the  name  of  a  county  (Matt.  ii. 
1,  5  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  25  ;  Luke  i.  65)  ;  but  when  the 
whole  of  Palestine  was  to  be  indicated  in  a 
general  way,  the  term  Judaea  was  still  employed. 
Thus  persons  in  Galilee  and  elsewhere  spoke  of 
going  to  Judaea  (John  vii.  3  ;  xi.  7),  to  distin- 
guish the  part  of  Palestine  to  which  they  were 
proceeding ;  but  when  persons  in  Rome  and  other 
places  siMke  of  Judaea  (Acts  xxviii.  21),  they 
used  the  word  as  a  general  denomination  for  the 
country  of  the  Jews,  or  Palestine.  Indeed,  the 
name  seems  to  have  had  a  more  extensive  appli- 
cation than  even  to  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan. 
It  denoted  all  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great, 
who  was  called  king  of  Judaea;  and  much  of 
these  lay  beyond  the  river.  After  the  death  of 
Herod,  however,  the  Judaea  to  which  his  son 
Archelaus  succeeded  was  only  the  southern  pro- 
vince so  called  (Matt.  ii.  22) ;  which  afterward,* 
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became  a  Roman  province  dependent  on  Syria 
and  governed  by  procuratore,  and  this  was  its  con- 
dition during  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  was  after- 
wards for  a  time  partly  under  the  dominion  of 
Herod  Agrippa  the  elder  (Acts  xii.  1-19),  but 
on  his  death  it  reverted  to  its  former  condition 
under  the  Romans. 

It  is  only  Judaea,  in  the  provincial  sense,  that 
requires  our  present  notice,  the  country  at  large 
being  described  in  the  article  Palestine.  Iti 
this  sense,  however,  it  was  much  more  extensive 
than  the  domain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  even  more 
so  than  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  There 
are  no  materials  for  describing  its  limits  with 
precision ;  but  it  included  the  ancient  territories 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  and  part  of 
Ephraim.  It  is,  however,  not  correct  to  describe 
Idumaea  as  not  anciently  belonging  to  Judah. 
The  Idumaea  of  later  times,  or  that  which  be- 
longed to  Judaea,  was  the  southern  part  of  the 
ancient  Judah,  into  which  the  Idumaeans  had 
intruded  during  the  exile,  and  the  annexation  of 
which  to  Judaea  only  restored  what  had  anciently 
belonged  to  it. 

In  the  rabbinical  writings  Judaea,  as  a  division 
of  Palestine,  is  frequently  called  '  the  south,'  or 
'  the  south  country,'  to  distinguish  it  from  Galilee, 
which  was  called  '  the  north'  (Lightfoot,  Chorog. 
Cent.  xii.).  The  distinction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
into  '  the  Mountain,' '  the  Plain,'  and  '  the  Vale,' 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num. 
xiii.  30),  was  preserved  under  the  more  extended 
denomination  of  Judaea.  The  Mountain,  or  hill 
country  of  Judaea  (Josh.  xxi.  11 ;  Luke  i.  39), 
was  that  '  broad  back  of  mountains,'  as  Lightfoot 
calls  it  (Chorog.  Cent,  xi.),  which  fills  the  centre 
of  the  country  from  Hebron  northward  to  beyond 
Jerusalem.  The  Plain  was  the  low  country 
towards  the  sea-coast,  and  seems  to  have  included 
not  only  the  broad  plain  which  extends  between 
the  sea  and  the  hill  countr)',  but  the  lower  parts 
of  the  hilly  region  itself  in  that  direction.  Thus 
the  rabbins  allege  that  from  Bethoron  to  the  sea  is 
one  region  (T.  Hietos,  Sheviith,  ix.  2).  The  Vale 
is  defined  by  the  rabbins  as  extending  from  En- 
gedi  to  Jericho  (Lightfoot,  Panergon,  §  2)  ;  from 
wliich,  and  other  indications,  it  seems  to  have 
included  such  parts  of  the  Ghor,  or  great  plain  of 
the  Jordan,  as  lay  within  the  territory  of  Judaea. 
This  appropriation  of  the  terms  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  some  writers,  such  as  Lightfoot,  who  sup- 
pose '  the  Plain '  to  be  the  broad  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  and  '  the  Valley '  to  be  the  lower  valley 
of  the  same  river.  That  which  is  called  the 
Wilderness  of  Jttdcea,  was  the  wild  and  in- 
hospitable region  lying  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  (Isa. 
xl.  3;  Matt.  iii.  1  ;  Luke  i.  80  ;  iii.  2-4).  We 
may  have  some  notion  of  the  extent  northward 
which  Judaea  had  obtained,  from  Josephus  calling 
Jerusalem  the  centre  of  the  country  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3.  5) ;  which  is  remarkable,  seeing  that 
Jerusalem  was  originally  in  the  northernmost 
border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  In  fact,  he  describes 
the  breadth  of  the  country  as  extending  from  the 
Jordan  to  Joppa,  which  shows  that  this  city  was 
in  Judaea.  How  much  further  to  the  north  the 
boundary  lay,  we  cannot  know  with  precision,  as 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  site  of  Annath, 
otherwise  Borceros,  which  he  says  lay  on  the 
boimdary  line  between  Judaea  and  Samaria.    The 
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mers  fact  that  Josephus  makes  Jerasalem  the 
centre  of  fne  land  aeems  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
rince  did  not  extend  so  far  to  tlie  south  as  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  As  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judaea  was  also  that  of  the 
whole  country,  the  questions  connected  with  it 
belong  to  the  article  Palestine  ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  Josephus  places  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Judaea  of  the  time  of 
Christ  at  a  village  called  Jardan,  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia  Petrsea.  No  place  of  this  name  has 
been  found ;  and  the  indication  is  very  indistinct, 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  country  which  lay  be- 
yond the  Idumeea  of  those  times  was  then  called 
Arabia.  In  fixing  this  boundary,  Josephus  re- 
gards Idumaea  as  part  of  Judaea,  for  he  imme- 
diately after  reckons  that  as  one  of  the  eleven 
districts  into  which  Judaea  was  divided.  Most 
of  these  districts  were  denominated,  like  our 
counties,   from    the    chief    towns.     Tiiey   were, 

I.  Jerusalem;  2.  Gophna;  3.  Acrabatta;  4. 
Thumna ;  5.  Lydda ;  6.  Emmaus  ;  7.  Pella ; 
8.  Idumaea ;    9.  Engaddi ;  10.  Herodium ;  and 

II.  Jericho. 

.fudaea  is,  as  the  above  intimations  would  sug- 
gest, a  country  full  of  hills  and  valleys.  The 
hills  are  generally  separated  from  one  another  by 
valleys  and  torrents,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  moderate  height,  uneven,  and  seldom  of  any 
regular  figure.  The  rock  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed is  easily  converted  into  soil,  which  being 
arrested  by  the  terraces  when  washed  down 
by  the  rains,  renders  the  hills  cultivable  in  a 
series  of  long,  narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these 
terraces  from  the  base  upwards.  In  this  manner 
the  hills  were  in  ancient  times  cultivated  most 
industriously,  and  enriched  and  beautified  with 
the  fig-tree,  the  olive-tree,  and  the  vine ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  scanty  cultivation  which  still  sub- 
sists is  now  carried  on.  But  when  the  inhabitants 
were  rooted  out,  and  the  culture  neglected,  the 
terraces  fell  to  decay,  and  the  soil  which  had 
been  collected  in  them  was  washed  down  into  the 
valleys,  leaving  only  the  arid  rock,  naked  and 
desolate.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the 
scenery  ;  but  in  some  parts  the  hills  are  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  in  others  the  application  of 
the  ancient  mode  of  cultivation  still  suggests  to 
the  traveller  how  rich  the  country  once  was  and 
might  be  again,  and  how  beautiful  the  prospects 
which  it  offered.  As,  however,  much  of  this  was 
the  result  of  cultivation,  the  country  was  probably 
anciently,  as  at  present,  naturally  less  fertile  than 
either  Samaria  or  Galilee.  The  present  difference 
is  very  pointedly  remarked  by  different  travellers ; 
and  Lord  Lindsay  plainly  declares  that  '  all 
Judaea,  except  the  hills  of  Hebron  and  the  vales 
immediately  about  Jerusalem,  is  barren  and  de- 
solate. But  the  prosjject  brightens  as  soon  as  you 
quit  it,  and  Samaria  and  Galilee  still  smile  like 
the  land  of  promise.'  But  there  is  a  season — after 
the  spring-rains,  and  before  the  summer  heat  has 
absorbed  all  the  moisture  left  by  them — when 
even  the  desert  is  clotlied  with  verdure ;  and  at 
that  season  the  valleys  of  Judaea  present  a  refresh- 
ingly green  appearance.  This  vernal  season,  how- 
ever, is  of  short  duration,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
May  the  grass  upon  the  mountains,  and  every 
vestige  of  vegetation  upon  the  lower  grounds,  have 
in  general  completely  disappeared  (see  Pictorial 
Eittory  of  Palestine  ;  hitrodvct.  pp.  39, 40, 119, 
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120 ;  Nau,  p.  439 ;  Roger,  p.  182 ;  Mariti,  iL  361 
Lindsay,  ii.  70  ;  Stephens,  ii.  249 ;  Elliot,  p.  408, 
409  ;  Olin,  ii.  323). 

JUDAH  (nn-in*,  celebrated;  Sept.  'lowSai), 
fotirth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (b.c.  1755).  The 
narrative  in  Genesis  brings  tliis  patriarch  more 
before  the  reader,  and  makes  known  more  of  his 
history  and  character,  than  it  does  in  the  case  of 
any  other  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Joseph.  It  is  indeed  chiefly 
in  connection  with  Joseph  that  the  facts  respecting 
Judah  transpire ;  and  as  they  have  already  been 
given  in  the  articles  Jacob  and  Jcseph,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  indicate  them  shortly  in  this 
place.  It  was  Judah's  advice  that  the  brethren 
followed  when  they  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites, 
instead  of  taking  liis  life.  By  the  light  of  his 
subsequent  actions  we  can  see  that  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  arose  from  a  generous  impulse, 
although  the  form  of  the  question  he  put  to  them 
has  been  sometimes  held  to  suggest  an  interested 
motive  : — '  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother 
and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Come,  let  us  sell  him,' 
&c.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  27). 

Not  long  after  this  Judah  withdrew  from  the 
paternal  tents,  and  went  to  reside  at  AduUam, 
in  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Here  he  married  a  woman  of  Canaan,  called 
Shuah,  and  had  by  her  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and 
Shelah.  When  the  eldest  of  these  sons  became 
of  fit  age,  he  was  married  to  a  woman  named 
Tamar,  but  soon  after  died.  As  he  died  childless, 
the  patriarchal  law,  afterwards  adopted  into  the 
Mosaic  code  (Deut.  xxv.  6),  required  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  widow  his  second  son.  This  he 
did  :  but  as  Onan  also  soon  died  childless,  Judah 
became  reluctant  to  bestow  his  only  surviving 
son  upon  this  woman,  and  put  her  off  with  ths 
excuse  that  he  was  not  yet  of  suflScient  age. 
Tamar  accordingly  remained  in  her  father's  house 
at  Adullam.  She  had  the  usual  passion  of 
Eastern  women  for  offspring,  find  could  not  endure 
the  stigma  of  having  been  twice  married  without 
bearing  children,  while  the  law  precluded  her 
from  contracting  any  alliance  but  that  which 
Judah  withheld  her  from  completing. 

Meanwhile  Judah's  wife  died,  and  after  the 
time  of  mourning  had  expired,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Hirah,  to  attend  the  shearing 
of  his  sheep  at  Timnath  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. These  circumstances  suggested  to  Tamar 
the  strange  thought  of  connecting  herself  with 
Judah  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  loose  woman. 
Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Timnath, 
she  succeeded  in  her  object,  and  when  the  conse- 
quences began  to  be  manifest  in  the  person  of 
Tamar,  Judah  was  highly  enraged  at  her  crime, 
and,  exercising  the  powers  which  be]ongev\  to  him 
as  the  head  of  the  family  she  had  dishonoured, 
he  commanded  her  to  be  brought  forth,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  as  an  adulteress.  But  when 
she  appeared,  she  produced  the  ring,  the  brace- 
let, and  the  staff,  which  he  had  left  in  pledge 
with  her ;  and  put  him  to  confusion  by  declaring 
that  they  belonged  to  the  father  of  her  coming 
offspring.  Judah  acknowledged  them  to  be  hi^ 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  with' 
holding  Shelah  from  her.  The  result  of  this  pain- 
ful affair  was  the  birth  of  two  sons,  Zerah  and 
Pharez,  ivpra  whom,  with  Shelah,   the  tribe  of 
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Jutlah  descended.  Pharez  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  line  from  which  David,  the  kings  of  Judah, 
and  Jesus  came  (Gen.  xxxviii. ;  xlvi.  12;  1 
Chron.  ii.  3-5 ;  Matt.  i.  3  ;  Luke  iii.  33). 

These  circumstances  seem  to  have  disgusted 
Judah  with  his  residence  in  towns ;  for  we  find 
him  ever  afterwards  at  his  father's  tents.  His 
experience  of  life,  and  the  strength  of  his  cha- 
racter, appear  to  have  given  him  much  influence 
with  Jacob ;  and  it  was  chiefly  from  confidence 
in  him  that  the  aged  father  at  length  consented 
to  allow  Benjamin  to  go  down  to  Egypt.  That 
this  confidence  was  not  misplaced  has  already 
beeti  shown  [Joseph]  ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  a  finer  piece  of  true 
natural  eloquence  than  that  in  which  Judah  offers 
aimself  to  remain  as  a  bond-slave  in  the  place  of 
Benjamin,  for  whose  safe  return  he  had  made 
himself  responsible  to  his  father.  The  strong  emo- 
tions which  it  raised  in  Joseph  disabled  him  from 
keeping  up  longer  the  disguise  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  and  there  are  kw  who  have  read  it 
without  being,  like  him,  moved  even  to  tears. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Judah  till  he  re- 
ceived, along  with  his  brotliers,  the  final  blessing 
of  his  father,  which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  lan- 
guage, glancing  far  into  futurity,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  the  high  destinies  which  awaited  the 
tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him. 

2.  JUDAH,  TRIBE  OF.  This  tribe  sprang 
from  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob.  Wlien  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt,  it  already  exhibited  the  elements 
(if  its  future  distinction  in  a  larger  population 
tlian  any  of  the  other  tribes  possessed.  It  num- 
bered 74,000  adult  males,  being  nearly  12,000 
more  than  Dan,  the  next  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
34,100  more  than  Ephraim,  which  in  the  end  con- 
tested with  it  the  superiority  among  the  tribes. 
During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  Judah 
neither  gained,  like  some  tribes,  nor  lost  like  others. 
Its  numbers  had  increased  to  76,500,  being 
12,100  more  than  Issachar,  which  had  become 
next  to  it  in  population  (Num.  i.  25).  In  the 
first  distribution  of  lands,  the  tribe  of  Judah  re- 
ceived the  southernmost  part  of  Palestine,  to  the 
extent  of  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  country  to 
be  distributed  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes 
for  which  provision  was  to  be  made.  This  over- 
sight was  discovered  and  rectified  at  the  time  of 
the  second  distribution,  which  was  founded  on 
an  actual  survey  of  the  country,  when  Simeon 
and  Dan  received  allotments  out  of  the  territory 
which  had  before  been  wholly  assigned  to  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  9).  That  which  remained  was  still 
very  large,  and  more  proportioned  to  the  future 
greatness  than  the  actual  wants  of  the  tribe.  We 
now  also  know,  through  the  researches  of  recent 
travellers,  that  the  extent  of  good  land  belonging 
to  this  tribe,  southward,  was  much  greater  than  had 
usually  been  supposed,  much  of  that  which  had 
been  laid  down  in  maps  as  mere  desert,  being  actu- 
ally composed  of  excellent  pasture  land,  and  in 
part  of  arable  soil,  still  exhibiting  some  traces  of 
ancient  cultivation.  When  Judah  became  a 
kingdom,  the  original  extent  of  territory  assigned 
to  the  tribe  was  more  than  restored  or  compen- 
sated, for  it  must  have  included  the  domains  of 
Simeon,  and  we  know  that  Benjamin  was  in- 
cluded in  it. 

The  history  of  the  Judges  «  jntains  fewer  facts 
respecting  this  important  tribe    .lan  might  be  ex- 
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pected.  It  seems  however  to  have  been  usually 
considered  that  the  birthright  which  Reuben  for- 
feited had  passed  to  Judah  under  the  blessing  of 
Jacob;  and  a  sanction  was  given  to  this  impression 
when,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  divine  oracle 
nominated  Judah  to  take  precedence  of  the  other 
tribes  in  the  war  against  the  Canaanites  (Judg. 
i.  2).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  tribe  was  dis- 
posed to  dispute  the  superior  claim  of  Judah  on 
its  own  account,  except  Ephraim,  although  in 
doing  this  E])hraim  had  the  support  of  other 
tribes.  Ephraim  appears  to  have  rested  its  claims 
to  the  leadership  of  the  tribes  upon  the  ground 
that  the  house  of  Joseph,  whose  interest  it  repre- 
sented, had  received  the  birthright,  or  double  por- 
tion of  the  eldest,  by  the  adoption  of  the  two  sons 
of  Joseph,  who  became  the  founders  of  two  tribes 
in  Israel.  The  existence  of  the  sacerdotal  esta- 
blishment at  Shiloh,  in  Ephraim,  was  doubtless 
also  alleged  by  the  tribe  as  a  ground  of  superiority 
over  Judah.  When,  therefore,  Judah  assumed 
the  sceptre  in  the  person  of  David,  and  when  the 
sacerdotal  establishment  was  removed  to  Jeru- 
salem, Ephraim  could  not  brook  the  eclipse  it  had 
sustained,  and  ^took  the  first  opportunity  of  erect- 
ing a  separate  throne,  and  forming  separate  esta- 
blishments for  worship  and  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms  may  thus  be  traced  to 
the  rivalry  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  After  that 
separation  the  rivalry  was  between  the  two  king- 
doms ;  but  it  was  still  popularly  considered  as 
representing  the  ancient  rivalry  of  these  great 
tribes ;  for  the  prophet,  in  foretelling  the  repose  of 
a  coming  time,  describes  it  by  saying, '  The  envy 
also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adversaries 
of  Judah  shall  be  cut  off :  Ephraim  shall  not  envy 
Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim'  (Isa. 
xiii.  12). 

3.  JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  When  the  ter- 
ritory of  all  the  rest  of  Israel,  except  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  was  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam, 
a  special  single  name  was  needed  to  denote  that 
which  remained  to  him  ;  and  almost  of  necessity 
the  word  Judah  received  an  extended  meaning,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  comprised  not  Benjamin  only, 
but  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  ejected  in 
great  numbers  from  Israel,  and  rallied  round  the 
house  of  David.  At  a  still  later  time,  when  the 
nationality  of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  dissolved, 
and  every  practical  distinction  between  the  ten 
and  the  two  had  vanished  during  the  captivity, 
the  scattered  body  had  no  visible  head,  except  in 
Jerusalem,  which  had  been  re-occupied  by  a  por- 
tion of  Judak's  exiles.  In  consequence  the  name 
Judah  (or  Jeio)  attached  itself  to  the  entire 
nation  from  about  the  epoch  of  the  restoration. 
But  in  this  article  Judah  is  understood  of  the 
people  o\er  which  David's  successors  reigned,  from 
Rehoboam  to  Zedekiah.  Under  the  article  Israel 
the  chronology  of  the  two  kingdoms  has  been  dis- 
cussed, which,  however,  was  not  carried  below  the 
capture  of  Samaria.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  list 
we  lose  the  check  which  the  double  line  of  kings 
afforded  ;  but  for  the  same  reason  the  problem  is 
simpler.  Tlie  only  difficulty  encountered  here 
rises  out  of  the  ages  assigned  to  some  of  the  kings 
of  Judah.  For  this  reason,  in  the  following  list, 
all  their  ages  are  inserted,  so  far  as  they  are 
recorded.  It  has  been  thought  suflBcient  to  add 
Winer's  chronology  to  the  dates  as  givwi  abovi 
in  the  article  Israel. 
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Years 

of 
Reign. 

Father's 
Age  at 

Accession  of 

Age. 

B.C. 

Son's 
Birth. 

Rehoboam       . 

17 

41 

975 



Abijah 

Asa      .... 

3 

41 

— 

957 
955 

*22 

*22 

Jehoshaphat    . 

[  Jehoram  histalled] 

Jehoram  alo7ie 

25 

8 

35 

32 

(35) 

914 

889 

*22 
25 

Ahaziah     . 

1 

22 

885 

17 

[Queen  Athaliah] 
Jehoash     , 

7 



884 

— 

39? 

7 

878 

22 

Amaziah   .      . 

29 

25 

838 

22 

Uzziah 

53? 

16 

809 

38 

Jotham 

16 

25 

757 

43 

Abaz    .... 

16 

20 

741 

22 

Ilezekiab  . 

29 

25 

726 

10 

Manasseh  .      .      . 

55 

12 

696 

42 

Amon .... 

2 

22 

641 

45 

Josiah  .... 

31 

8 

639 

16 

Jehoahaz   .      . 

i 

23 

609 

15 

Jehoiakim,  bis  bro- 

ther.      .      .      . 

11 

25? 

609 

13? 

Jehoiachin 

1 

4 

18 

598 

18 

Zedekiah,    bis    fa- 

ther's brother     . 

11 

21 

598 

28 

Zedekiah  is  deposed 



— 

588 

— 

The  ages  of  Abijah  and  Asa  at  their  accession 
not  being  given,  the  three  first  numbers  in  the  last 
column  are  averages  only,  Rehoboam  having  been 
born  66  or  67  years  before  Jehoshaphat.  It  is 
cleariy  impossible  that  Abaz  should  have  been 
only  10  years  older  than  his  son  Hezekiah.  To 
lessen  the  absurdity,  Mr.  Clinton  follows  the 
reading  of  the  Sept.  in  2  Chron.  xxviii.  I,  which 
makes  Abaz  25  years  of  age  at  his  accession. 
But  in  2  Kings  xvi.  2,  the  Sept.  has  20,  so  that 
no  weight  can  be  laid  on  its  reading  in  the  other 
passage.  Besides,  this  is  inadequate  to  untie  tlie 
knot ;  for  it  still  remains  that  Jotham  was  a 
grandfather  by  the  male  line  at  the  age  of  31 
(indeed,  a  year  earlier  in  Mr.  Clinton's  scheme, 
who  places  the  accession  of  Jotham  in  b.c.  756)  ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  three  kings  in  succession 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25  years.  If 
artiitrary  cliange  must  be  used,  tlie  most  effectual 
would  be  to  lower  the  age  of  Hezekiah  at  his 
accession  by  10  years;  but  no  certainty  on  these 
matters  can  be  effected.  A  similar  difficulty 
occurs  with  Jehoiakim,  wliose  father  Josiali  is 
made  to  have  been  but  13  years  older  tlian  he. 
Since,  however,  it  is  probable  tliat  Jeijoahaz  was 
older  than  Jehoiakim,  perhaps  the  number  25, 
which  expresses  Jehoiakim's  age  at  his  accession, 
is  corru))t. 

From  Rehoboam  to  Jehoiachin  are  16  genera- 
tions and  400  years,  between  the  births  of  the  first 
and  last;  wliich  gives  an  average  of  25  years  to  a 
generation.  This  is  rather  short  for  the  direct  line 
of  descent,  especially  when  we  consider  that,  where 
polygamy  is  practised,  the  eldest  son  is  by  no  means 
so  certain,  when  alive,  to  succeed  to  the  throne  as 
with  us.  In  fact,  from  the  ages  of  their  fathers 
we  may  probably  infer  that  Amon,  Manasseh, 
Jotham,  and  Uzziah,  were  younger  sons,  as  Aha- 
tiah  is  said  to  have  been  (2  Chron.  xxii.  1).  The 
three  last  generations  of  the  series  together  occupy 
but  16-^13-1-18  =  47  years;  so  that  Amon,  had 
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he  lived,  would  liave  been  a  great-grandfatner  (ir 
the  male  line)  at  the  age  of  47  ;  a  thing  so  un- 
paralleled as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
later  chronology,  where  we  lose  tlie  double  series 
of  kings,  is  less  to  be  depended  on.  Tfiere  is  an 
apparent  difficulty  also  as  to  Ahaziah,  found  in 
2  Chron.  xxii.  1,  2.  That  lie  was  ' 42  years  old' 
at  his  accession  is  an  obvious  error  for  22 
(2  Kings  viii.  26)  :  that  he  should  have  been  tlie 
youngest  of  many  sons,  and  yet  only  17  years 
younger  than  his  father,  is  to  be  explained  by  his 
father  already  having  many  wives ;  but  still  it  is 
remarkable. 

Where  polygamy  prevails,  the  extermination  of 
a  royal  house  by  the  enmity  of  brothers  is  notori- 
ously to  be  dreaded,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  pos- 
terity which  single  monarchs  can  sometimes  count. 
That  the  bouse  of  David  encountered  this  danger 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  iu  the  Kings.  Two 
massacres  are  therein  found ;  one  of  '  the  brethren 
of  Ahaziah,'  '  forty-two  men,'  the  sons  of  Jehoram, 
by  the  hypocritical  zeal  of  Jehu;  and,  almost 
simultaneously,  '  all  the  seed-royal '  (the  sons  of 
Ahaziah?)  by  Queen  Athaliah  (2  Kings  x.  13, 
14;  xi.  1).  Only  an  infant  son  of  Ahaziah  (all 
in  fact  must  have  been  of  tender  age)  was  saved 
from  this  slaughter,  who,  44  years  afterwards,  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  people  (2  Kings  xii.  20), 
as  was  his  son  Amaziah  (xiv.  19),  and  at  a  later 
period  Amon  (xxi.  23) ;  but  no  massacre  of  the 
royal  family  accompanied  either  of  these  murders. 
In  the  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxi.  4)  we  read  that 
Jehoram  slew  all  his  brelhren,  the  sons  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, from  jealousy  of  the  power  with  which 
their  father  had  invested  them ;  and  Jehoram'a 
own  sons  are  said  to  have  been  all  slain,  but  one, 
by  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  ;  so  that  Ahaziah 
had  no  brethren  left  for  Jehu  to  slay ;  but 
'  brethren  '  must  be  taken  with  some  latitude  to 
mean  '  brothers'  sons '  (2  Chron.  xxi.  4,  17  ;  xxii. 
1,  8).  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  this 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  chronology  ;  for  at  this 
time  the  age  of  Jehoram,  their  supposed  grand- 
father (had  he  been  alive),  would  have  been  38 
years  ;  so  that  the  eldest  of  these  '  forty-two  men ' 
could  barely  have  been  6  years  old.  Some  error, 
therefore,  must  be  admitted  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Chroniclei'  concerning  Jeiioram  and  his  son ; 
and,  in  fact,  this  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  it 
is  inconsistent  with  that  in  the  Kings.  Jehoram 
is  said  to  have  received  a  letter  from  Elijah  the 
prophet  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12)  at  a  time  when  he  had 
already  ascended  into  heaven,  according  to  the 
Kings:  also,  in  2  Kings  viii.  24,  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  buried  '  with  his  fathers,'  which  is 
directly  contradicted  by  2  Chron.  xxi.  20.  To 
fmish  the  subject  of  chronology  it  may  be  ob- 
served :  (1.)  It  is  remarkable  that  Jehoshabeath, 
the  daughter  of  Aliaziah,  should  have  been  wife 
of  Jehoiada  the  priest  (2  Chron.  xxii.  11).  For 
as  Jehoiada  lived  to  the  age  of  130  (xxiv.  15), 
and  (lied  many  years  before  Jehoash,  the  priest 
must  have  been  some  70  years  older  than  his 
wife,  (2.)  The  date  '  36  years,'  in  2  Chron, 
xvi.  I,  is  certainly  wrong,  since  Baasha  died  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa.  The  number  16 
instead  of  36  would  agree  sufficiently  well  with 
the  history  ;  but  we  cannot  with  propriety  so  cor- 
rect the  text,  because  of  the  date  35  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  preceding  chapter;  not  to  mentiou 
that  the  narrative  iu  the  Chronicles  represeotB  tbt 
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declension  of  the  pious  Asa  as  being  only  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  (xv.  17).  Clinton  overlooks 
this,  and  wishes  (*  with  many  commentators  ')  to 
interpret  '  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Asa  '  to  mean  '  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  divided 
monarchy  ;'  but  this  is  not  interpretation  at  all. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  became  rent 
with  intestine  war,  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
tliat  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  other  surround- 
ing nations  would  at  once  refuse  their  accustomed 
tiibute,  and  become  again  practically  inde- 
jieudent;  and  some  irregular  invasion  of  these 
t!  ilies  might  have  been  dreaded.  It  was  a  mark 
of  conscious  weakness,  and  not  a  result  of  strength, 
that  Rehoboam  fortified  15  cities  (2  Chron.  xi. 
5  11),  in  which  his  people  might  find  defence 
aijainst  the  irregular  armies  of  his  roving  neigh- 
boin-s.  But  a  more  formidable  enemy  came  in, 
Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  against  whom  the  for- 
tresses were  of  no  avail  (xii.  4),  and  to  whom 
Jerusalem  was  forced  to  open  its  gates ;  and,  from 
the  despoiling  of  his  treasures,  Rehoboam  pro- 
bably sustained  a  still  greater  shock  in  its  moral 
eilect  on  the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  than  in  the 
diuct  loss :  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that  he  any 
longer  retained  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
any  very  lucrative  trade.  Judged  of  by  the 
number  of  soldiers  recounted  in  the  Chronicles, 
tlie  strength  of  the  early  kings  of  Judah  must  have 
l;een  not  only  great,  but  rapidly  increasing.  The 
following  are  the  armies  there  given  : — 

Rehoboam  gathered  180,000  chosen  men  (2 
Chron.  xi.  1).  (Shishak  attacked  him  with 
6l),000  horse,  1200  chariots,  besides  infantry.) 
Abijah  set  in  array  400,000  valiant  men  (xiii. 
%  17),  and  slew  .500,000  of  Jeroboam's  800,000 
in  one  battle.  Asa  had  300,000  heavy  armed, 
ind  280,000  light  armed  men  (xiv.  8).  (Zerah 
auaded  him  with  1,000,000  men  and  300  cha- 
iots.)     Jehoshaphat  kept  up  : — 

300,000  under  Adnah, 

280,000  under  Jehonahan, 

200,000  under  Amasiah. 

200,000  (light  armed)  under  Eliadah, 

180,000  under  Jehozabad  (xvii.  14-19). 
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Total  .  1,160,000  for  field  service. 

'  These  waited  on  the  king ;'  besides  the  garrisons 

'  in  the  fenced  cities.' 

After  Jehoshaphat  followed  the  calamitous 
afftnity  with  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  the  mas- 
sacres of  both  families.  Under  Jehoiada  the 
]iriest,  and  Jehoash  his  pujjil,  no  martial  efforts 
were  made ;  but  Amaziah  son  of  Jehoash,  after 
hiring  100,000  Israelites  to  no  purpose,  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  slew  10,000,  and  threw 
10,000  more  down  from  the  top  of  their  rock 
(XXV.  5,  6,  11,  12).  His  own  force  in  Judah, 
from  20  years  old  and  upwards,  was  numbered 
at  only  300,000  choice  men,  able  to  handle  spear 
and  shield.  His  son  Uzziah  had  2600  military 
officers,  and  307,500  men  of  war  (xxvi.  12,  13). 
V-haz  lost,  in  a  single  battle  with  Pekah,  120,000 
valiant  men  (xxviii.  6),  after  the  severe  slaughter 
ne  had  received  from  Rezin  king  of  Syria ;  after 
which  no  further  military  strength  is  ascribed  to 
the  kings  of  Judah.  As  to  all  these  numbers  the 
Vatican  Sept.  agrees  with  the  received  Hebrew 
text. 

These  figures  have  caused  no  small  perplexity, 
and  have  suggested  to  some  the  need  of  conjec- 


tural emendation.  But  if  they  have  been  cor- 
rupted, it  is  by  system,  and  on  purpose ;  for  there 
is  far  too  great  uniformity  in  them  to  be  the  result 
of  accident.  It  perhaps  deserves  remark,  that  in 
tlie  book  of  Kings  no  numbers  of  such  startling 
magnitude  are  found.  The  army  ascribed  to 
Rehoboam  (I  Kings  xii.  21)  is,  indeed,  as  in 
Chronicles,  180,000  men  ;  but  if  we  explain  it  of 
those  able  to  fight,  the  number,  though  certainly 
large,  may  be  dealt  with  historically.  See  the 
article  on  Population. 

As  the  most  important  external  relations  of 
Israel  were  with  Damascus,  so  were  those  of 
Judah  with  Edom  and  Egypt.  Some  revolution 
in  tlie  state  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  followed  the 
reign  of  Shishak.  Apparently  the  country  must 
have  fallen  under  the  power  of  an  Ethiopian 
dynasty ;  for  the  name  of  the  Luhim,  who  ac- 
compsinied  Zerah  in  his  attack  on  Asa,  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  proving  that  Zerah  was  from 
Sennaar,  the  ancient  Meroe.  But  as  this  inva- 
sion was  signally  repulsed,  the  attempt  was  not 
repeated  ;  and  Judah  enjoyed  entire  tranquillity 
from  that  quarter  until  the  invasion  of  Pharaoh- 
necho.  In  fact  it  may  seem  that  this  success 
assisted  the  reaction,  favourable  to  the  power  of 
Judah,  which  was  already  begun,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Damascus. 
Whether  Abijah  had  been  in  league  with  the 
father  of  Benhadad  I.  (as  is  generally  inferred 
from  1  Kings  xv.  19)  may  be  doubted;  for  the 
address  cannot  be  rendered,  '  Let  there  be  a 
league  between  me  and  thee,  as  there  teas  between 
my  father  and  thine ;'  and  it  possibly  is  only  a 
hyperbolical  plirase  of  friendship  for,  '  Let  us  be 
in  close  alliance ;  let  us  count  our  fathers  to  have 
been  allies.'  However  this  may  ^-»;,  Asa  bought, 
by  a  costly  sacrifice,  the  serviceable  aid  of  the 
Damascene  king.  Israel  was  soon  distressed,  ami 
Judah  became  once  more  formidable  to  her  south- 
ern neighbours.  Jehoshaphat  appears  to  have  re- 
asserted the  Jewish  authority  over  the  Edomites 
without  w^ar,  and  to  have  set  his  own  viceroy  over 
them  (1  Kings  xxii.  47).  Intending  to  resume 
the  distant  commerce  which  had  been  so  profitable 
to  Solomon,  he  built  ships  suitable  for  long  voy- 
ages ('  ships  ofTarshish'  as  they  are  rightly  called 
in  1  Kings  xxii.  48 — a  phrase  which  the  Chronicler 
has  misunderstood,  and  translated  into  '  shijjs  to 
go  to  Tarshish,'  2  Chron.  xx.  36) ;  but  not  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  Tyrian  sailors,  as  Solomon 
had,  he  lost  the  vessels  by  violent  weather  before 
they  had  sailed.  Upon  this,  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  offered  the  service  of  his  own  mariners,  pro- 
bably from  the  tribe  of  Asher  and  others  accus- 
tomed to  the  Mediterranean ;  but  Jehoshaphat 
was  too  discouraged  to  accept  his  offer,  and  tiie 
experiment  was  never  renewed  by  any  Hebrew 
king.  The  Edomites,  who  paid  only  a  forced 
allegiance,  soon  after  revolted  from  Jehoram,  and 
elected  their  own  king  (2  Kings  viii.  20,  22).  At 
a  later  time  they  were  severely  defeated  by  Ama- 
ziah (2  Kings  xiv.  7),  whose  son,  Uzziah,  fortified 
the  tow  of  Elath,  intending,  probably,  to  resume 
maritime  enterprise ;  but  it  remained  a  barren 
possession,  and  was  finally  taken  from  them  by 
Rezin,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.  6). 
The  Philistines,  in  these  times,  seem  to  have  fallen 
from  their  former  greatness,  their  league  having 
been  so  long  dissolved.  Tlie  most  remarkable  event 
in  which  they  are  concerned  is  the  assaiilt  on  Je. 
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rugalem,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
16,  17}. 

It  is  strikingly  indicative  of  the  stormy  scenes 
through  which  the  line  of  David  passed,  that  the 
treasures  of  the  king  and  of  the  Temple  were  so 
often  plundered  or  barga  tied  away.  First,  under 
Rehoboam,  all  the  hoards  of  Solomon,  consecrated 
and  common  alike,  were  carried  oft"  by  Shishak 
(1  Kings  xiv.  26).  Two  generations  later,  Asa 
emptied  out  to  Benhadad  all  that  had  since  accu- 
mulated '  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  or  in  the  king's 
house.'  A  third  time,  when  Hazael  had  taken 
Gath,  and  was  preparing  to  march  on  Jerusalem, 
Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  turned  him  away  by 
sending  to  him  all  '  that  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram, 
Ahaziah  and  Jehoas'u  himself  had  dedicated,  and 
all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah  and  in  the  king's  house'  (2 
Kings  xii.  18).  In  the  very  next  reign  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel,  defeated  and  captured  Amaziah, 
took  Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  walls,  carried  off 
hostages,  and  plundered  the  gold  and  silver  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  and  in  the  royal  palace  (2  Kings 
xiv.  11-14).  A  fifth  sacrifice  of  the  sacred  and  of 
the  royal  treasure  was  made  by  Ahaz  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  Kings  xvi.  8).  Tlie  act  was  repeated 
by  his  son  Hezekiah  to  Sennacherib,  Avho  had  de- 
manded '300  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of 
gold.'  It  is  added,  '  Hezekiah  cut  off  the  gold 
which  he  had  overlaid,  from  the  doors  of  the  temple 
and  from  the  pillars'  (2  Kings  xviii.  14-16).  In 
the  days  of  Josiah,  as  in  those  of  Jehoash,  the 
temple  appears  to  have  been  greatly  out  of  repair 
(xii.  and  xxii.) ;  and  when  Pharaoh-necho,  hav- 
ing slain  Josiali,had  reduced  Judah  to  submission, 
the  utmost  tribute  that  could  be  exacted  was  100 
talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  gold.  Even 
this  sum  was  obtained  by  direct  taxation,  and  no 
allusion  is  made  to  any  treasure  at  all,  either  in 
the  temple  or  in  the  king's  house.  It  is  the  more 
extraordinary  to  find  expressions  used  v/hen  Ne- 
buchadnezzar took  the  city,  which  at  first  sight 
imply  that  Solomon's  far-famed  stores  were  still 
untouched.  '  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  out  all 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  of  the 
king's  house,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  the  vessels  of 
gold  which  Solomon  had  made  in  the  temple  of 
Jehovah'  (2  Kings  xxiv.  13).  They  must  evi- 
dently have  been  few  in  number,  for  in  1  Kings 
xiv.  26,  '  all '  must,  at  least,  mean  '  nearly  all :' 
'  Shishak  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  of  the  king's  house ;  he  even  took 
away  all.'  Yet  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  taken 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  restored  by  Cyrus 
are  reckoned  5400  in  number  (Ezra  i.  11). 

The  severest  shock  which  the  house  of  David 
received  was  the  double  massacre  which  it  endured 
from  Jehu  and  from  Athaliah.  After  a  long  mi- 
nority, a  youthful  king,  the  sole  surviving  male 
descendant  of  his  great-grandfather,  and  reared 
under  the  paternal  rule  of  the  priest  Jehoiada,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  not  only  for  his  throne  but 
even  for  his  recognition  as  a  son  of  Ahaziah,  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  uphold  the  royal  autliorlty. 
That  Jehoash  conceived  the  priests  to  have  abused 
the  power  which  they  had  gained,  sufficiently 
appears  in  2  Kings  xii.,  where  he  complains  that 
they  had  for  twenty-three  years  appropriated  the 
money,  which  they  ought  to  have  spent  on  the 
repairs  of  the  temple.  Jehoiada  gave  way  ;  but 
we  see  henj  the  beginning  of  a  feud  (hitherto  un- 
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known  in  the  house  of  David)  between  the  crow* 
and   the   priestly  order;  which,  after  Jehoiada't 
death,  led  to  the  murder  of  his  son  Zachariab. 
The  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  of  Atha- 
liah, grand-daughter  of  a  king  of  Sidon,  must 
also  have  destroyed  cordiality  between  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  arui  when 
the  victorious  Hazael  had  subjugated  all  Israel 
and   showed   himself    near    Jerusalem,   Jehoash 
could  look  forno  help  from  without,  and  had  neither 
the  faith  of  Hezekiah  nor  a  prophet  like  Isaiah  to 
support  him.     The  assassination  of  Jehoash  in  his 
bed  by  '  his  own  servants'  is  described  in  tlie  Chro- 
nicles as  a  revenge  taken  upon  him  by  the  priestly 
party  for  liis  murder  of  '  the  sons'  of  Jehoiada ; 
and  tlie  same  fate,  from  the  same  influence,  fell 
upon  his  son  Amaziah,  if  we  may  so  interpret  the 
words  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  27  :  •  From  the  time  that 
Amaziah   turned  away  from  following  Jehovah 
they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him,'  &c.     Thus 
the  house  of  David  appeared  to  be   committing 
itself,  like  that  of  Saul,  to   permanent  enmity 
with  the  priests.     The  wisdom  of  Uzziah,  during 
a  long   reign,  averted   this  collision,    though   a 
symptom  of  it  returned  towards  its  close.     No 
further  mischief  from  this  cause  followed,  until 
the  reign  of  his  grandson,  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate Ahaz :  after  which  the  power  of  the  king- 
dom rapidly  mouldered  away.     On  the  whole  i*- 
would  appear  that,  from  Jehoiada  downward,  the 
authority  of  the  priests  was  growing  stronger,  and 
that  of  the  crown  weaker ;  for  the  king  could  not 
rule  successfully,  except  by  submitting  to  (what 
we  might  call)  '  the  constitutional  check'  of  the 
priests ;  and  although  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  jiriests  became  less  simple-minded,  more 
worldly,  and  less  religious,  as   their  order   ad- 
vanced in  authority  (whence  the  keen  rebukes  of 
them  by  the  prophets),  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  it  was  desirable  for  Judah,  botli  in  a  temporal 
and  a  spiritual  sense,  to  have  the  despotic  power 
of  the  king  subjected  to  a  strong  priestly  pressure. 
The  struggle  of  the  crown  against  this  control 
was  perhaps  the  most  immediat*»  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  Judah.     Ahaz  was  probably  less  guided  by 
policy  than   by  superstition,   or  by  architectural 
taste,  in  erecting  his  Damascene  altar  (2  Kings 
xvi.  10-18).     But  the  far  more  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings of  Manasseh  seem  to  have  been  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  extirpate  the  national  religion 
because  of  its  supporting  the  priestly  power ;  and 
the  '  innocent  blood  very  much,'  which  he  is  stig- 
matized  for  shedding    (2  Kings  xxi.   16),  was 
undoubtedly  a  sanguinary  attack  on  tlie   party 
opposed  to  his  impious  and  despotic  iimovations. 
The  storm  whicii  he  had  raised  did  not  burst  in 
his  lifetime;  but,  two  years  after,  it  fell  on  the 
head  of  his  son  Amon ;  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  kingdom  which  his  madness  had  wrought  is 
commemorated  as  the  cause  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  (2  Kings  xxiii.  26;  xxiv.  3,  4).     It  is 
also  credible  that  the  long-continued  despotism 
had  greatly  lessened  patiiotic  spirit ;  and  that 
the  Jewish  people  of  the  declining  kingdom  were 
less  brave  against  foreign  invaders  than  against 
kindred  and  neighbour  tribes  or  civil  opponents. 
Faction  had  become  very  fierce  within  Jerusalem: 
itself  (Ezek.  xxii.),  and  civil  bloodshed  was  com 
mon.     Wealth,  where  it  existed,  was  generally  a 
source   of    corruption,    by    introducing     foreign 
luxury,  tastes,    manners,  superstitions,    immo* 
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nlity,  or  idolatry;  and  when  consecrated  to 
piou!)  purfioses,  as  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  pro- 
duced little  more  than  a  formal  and  exterior  re- 
ligion. 
f  Thoroughly  to  understand  the  political  working 
of  the  monarchy,  we  ought  to  know,  1.  What  con- 
trol the  king  exercised  over  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments ;  2.  How  the  Levites  were  supported  when 
ejected  from  Israel ;  3.  What  proportion  of  them 
acted  as  judges,  lawyers,  and  scribes,  and  how 
far  they  were  independent  of  the  king.  The  na- 
ture of  the  case  and  the  precedent  of  David  may 
satisfy  us  that  the  king  appointed  the  high- 
priest  at  his  own  pleasure  out  of  the  Aaronites ; 
but  (as  Henry  II.  of  England  and  hundreds  of 
monarclis  besides  have  found)  ecclesiastics  once 
in  office  often  disappoint  the  hopes  of  their  patron, 
and  to  eject  them  again  is  a  most  dangerous 
exertion  of  the  prerogative.  The  Jewish  king 
would  njturally  avoid  following  the  law  of  de- 
scent, in  Older  to  preserve  his  right  of  election 
unimpaired ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
line  of  Zadok  was  ratlier  kept  in  the  background 
by  royal  jealousy.  Hilkiah  belonged  to  that 
line ;  and  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
his  genealogy,  as  given  in  1  Chron.  vi.  8-15,  it 
is,  that  none  of  his  ancestors  between  the  reigns 
ol'  Solomon  and  Josiah  held  the  high-priesthood. 
IJven  Azariah,  who  is  named  in  2  Chron.  xxxi. 
10  as  of  the  line  of  Zadok,  is  not  found  among 
Hilkiali's  progenitors.  Jehoiada,  the  celebrated 
priest,  and  Urijah,  who  was  so  complaisant  to  the 
innovating  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.),  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent family.  It  would  seem  that  too  many 
high-priesfcs  gained  a  reputation  for  subservience 
(fur  it  often  happens  in  history  that  the  eccle- 
siastical heads  are  more  subservient  to  royalty 
than  the  mass  of  their  order)  ;  so  that,  after  Hil- 
kiah, tiie  race  of  Zadok  became  celebrated  for 
uprightness,  in  invidious  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
priests;  and  even  the  Levites  were  regarded  as 
more  zfalous  than  the  generality  of  the  Aaronites 
(2  Chrcn.  xxix.  34).  Hence  in  Ezekiel  and  other 
late  wi  iters  the  phrase  '  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Zadok,  or  even  '  the  priests  the  Levites,'  is  a  more 
honourable  title  than  '  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Aaron.'  Hilkiah's  name  seems  to  mark  the  era 
Rt  which  (by  a  reaction  after  the  atrocities  of 
Manasseh  and  Amon)  the  purer  priestly  senti- 
ment obtained  its  triumph  over  the  crown.  But 
the  victory  came  too  late.  Society  was  corrupt 
and  convulsed  within,  and  the  two  great  powers 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon  menaced  it  from  without. 
True  lovers  of  their  God  and  of  their  country, 
like  Jeremiah,  saw  that  it  was  a  time  rather  for 
weeping  than  for  action ;  and  that  the  faithful 
must  resign  themselves  to  the  bitter  lot  which  the 
sins  of  their  nation  had  earned. — F.  W.  N. 

JUDAS  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Judah.  The  Septuagint,  however, 
represents  Judah  by  'lovSa,  Juda,  which  we  find 
also  in  Luke  iii.  26,  30,  as  the  name  of  two  of 
the  ancestors  of  Christ  not  otherwise  known.  The 
persons  named  Judas  were  the  following  : — 

1.  JUDAS  MACCABv^lUS.    [Maccabees.1 

2.  JUDAS  ISCARIOT.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  not  to  elucidate  all  the  circumstances 
recorded  respecting  this  person,  but  simply  to 
investigate  his  motives  in  delivering  up  Jesus  to 
the  chief-priests.  The  evangelists  relate  his  pro- 
ceedings, but  give  BO  opinion.    The  subject  is 
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consequently  open  to  inquiry.  Our  conclusioni 
must  be  guided  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
known  feelings  and  principles  of  human  nature. 
Some  hypothesis  is  necessarily  formed  by  every 
reader.  That  one  of  our  Lord's  immediate  fol- 
lowers and  delegates,  the  treasurer  of  his  house- 
hold, who  was  admitted  to  his  most  secret  coun- 
sels, and  to  the  observatien  of  liis  most  private 
character,  should  at  that  particular  juncture 
wait  upon  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  engage,  for  a 
pecuniary  recompense,  to  lead  their  officers  to  his 
retiring-place,  and,  after  time  for  reflection, 
should  actually  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  thus 
become  the  means  of  bringing  his  Master  to  the 
cross,  is  a  fact  too  nearly  connected  with  the 
honour  of  Christianity  to  allow  us  to  remain  un- 
concerned as  to  his  motives.  Even  the  credibility 
of  this  part  of  the  narrative  depends  upon  our 
being  able  to  form  a  rational  conception  of  them. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sanity.  We  can 
neither  ascribe  his  conduct  to  the  mere  love  of 
evil,  nor  can  we  entertain  the  idea  that  it  resulted 
from  an  arbitrary  decree  or  impulse  of  the  Al- 
mighty. His  conduct  might  have  been  foreseen 
(Acts  i.  16),  but  surely  it  was  not  commanded. 
Even  supposing  him  to  have  been  perfectly  obdu- 
rate, and  judicially  abandoned  to  fall  by  his  own 
wickedness,  we  must  still  seek  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  ruin  in  his  own  intelligible  motives. 
But  his  well  known  confession  and  remorse 
clearly  prove  that  he  was  not  wholly  obdurate. 
Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  persisted  in  his  con- 
duct, or  have  attempted  to  calumniate  Jesus  and 
his  disciples ;  or,  perhaps,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  chief-priests,  have  headed  a  most  powerful  op- 
position to  Christianity.  The  only  conceivable 
motives  for  the  conduct  of  Judas  are,  a  Sense  of 
duty  in  bringing  his  Master  to  justice,  resent- 
ment, avarice,  dissatisfaction  with  the  procedure 
of  Jesus,  and  a  consequent  scheme  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  views.  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  motives,  if  Judas  had  been  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  duty  in  bringing  his  Master  to  justice 
f(»r  anything  censurable  in  his  intentions,  words, 
or  actions,  he  would  certainly  have  alleged  some 
charge  against  him  in  his  first  interview  with  the 
chief-priests,  and  they  would  have  brought  him 
forward  as  a  witness  against  Jesus,  especially 
when  they  were  at  so  great  a  loss  for  evidence ;  or 
they  would  have  reminded  him  of  his  accusations 
when  he  appealed  to  them  after  our  Lord's  con- 
demnation, saying,  '  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  innocent  blood' — a  confession  which 
amounts  to  an  avowal  that  he  had  never  seen 
anything  to  blame  in  his  Master,  but  everytliing 
to  approve.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of  the 
slightest  fault  in  Jesus  would  have  served,  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  tranquillize  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  prevent  his  immediate  despair.  The 
chief-priests  would  also  most  certainly  have  al- 
leged any  charge  he  had  made  against  Jesus, 
as  a  justification  of  their  conduct,  when  they 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  apostles 
from  preaching  in  his  name  (Acts  iv.  15-23; 
V.  27,  28-40).  The  second  motive  supposed, 
namely,  that  of  resentment,  is  rather  more  plau- 
sible. Jesus  had  certainly  rebuked  him  for 
blaming  the  woman  who  had  anointed  him  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at  Bethany  (comp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  8-17;  John  xii.  4,  5);  and  Mat* 
thew's  narrative  seems  to  connect  his  going  to  tbi 
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chief-priests  with  that  rebuke  (ver.  14).  *  Then 
one  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot,  went 
unto  the  chief-priests  ;'  but  closer  inspection  will 
convince  the  reader  tliat  those  words  are  more 
properly  connected  with  ver.  3.  Besides,  the  re- 
buke was  general, '  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  ?' 
Nor  was  it  nearly  so  harsh  as  that  received  by 
Peter,  '  Get  tJiee  behind  me,  Satan'  (Matt.  xvi. 
23),  and  certainly  not  so  public  (Mark  viii.  32, 
33).  Even  if  Judas  had  felt  ever  so  much  re- 
sentment, it  could  scarcely  have  been  his  sole 
motive ;  and  as  nearly  two  days  elapsed  between 
his  contract  with  the  chief-priests  and  its  comple- 
tion, it  would  have  subsided  during  the  interval, 
and  have  yielded  to  that  covetousness  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  was  his  ruling  passion. 
St.  John  expressly  declares  that  Judas  'was  a  thief, 
and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  (that  is,  conveyed  away 
from  it,  stole,  ffiaffraCev)  what  was  put  therein ' 
(xii.  6 ;  comp.  xx.  1 5,  in  the  original,  and  see 
a  similar  use  of  the  word  in  Joseph,  p.  402.  39,  ed. 
Huds.).  This  rebuke,  or  rather  certain^  circum- 
stances attending  it,  might  have  determined  him 
to  act  as  he  did,  but  is  insufficient,  of  itself,  to 
account  entirely  for  his  conduct,  by  which  he  en- 
dangered all  his  expectations  of  worldly  advance- 
ment from  Jesus,  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
seemed  upon  the  verge  of  bei«g  fulfilled.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  most  important  feature  in  the  case,  that 
•he  hopes  entertained  by  Judas,  and  all  the  apos- 
.ics,  from  their  Master's  expected  elevation,  as 
the  Messiah,  to  the  throne  of  Judsea,  and,  as  they 
believed,  to  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  were 
never  more  stedfast  tlian  at  the  ti»e  when  he 
covenanted  with  the  chief-priests  to  deliver  him 
into  their  hands.  Nor  does  the  theory  of  mere 
resentment  agree  with  the  terms  of  censure  in 
which  the  conduct  and  character  of  Judas  are 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  and  the  evangelists.  Since, 
then,  this  supposition  is  insuflScient,  we  may 
consider  another  motive  to  which  his  conduct  is 
more  commonly  ascribed,  namely,  covetousness. 
But  if  by  covetousness  be  meant  the  eager  de- 
sire to  obtain  '  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,'  with 
which  the  chief-priests  '  covenanted  with  him' 
(Matt.  xxvi.  15),  it  presents  scarcely  a  less  in- 
adequate motive.  Can  it  be  conceived  that 
Judas  would  deliberately  forego  the  prospect  of 
immense  wealtli  from  his  Master,  by  delivering 
him  up  for  about  four  pounds  ten  shillings  of  our 
money,  upon  the  highest  computation,  and  not 
more  than  double  in  value,  a  sum  which  he 
might  easily  have  purloined  from  the  bag  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  made  such  a  sacrifice 
for  any  further  sum,  however  large,  which  we 
may  suppose  '  they  ^rowweti  him'  (Markxiv.  11), 
and  of  which  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  might 
have  been  the  mere  earnest  (Luke  xxii.  5)  ?  Had 
covetousness  been  his  motive,  he  would  have  ulti- 
mately applied  to  the  chief-priests,  not  to  bring 
again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  with  the  confession, 
*  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  inno- 
cent blood'  (Matt,  xxvii.  4),  but  to  demand  the 
completion  of  their  agreement  with  him.  We  are 
now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  only  remaining 
motive  for  the  conduct  of  Judas,  namely,  dissatis- 
faction with  the  procedure  of  his  Master,  and  a  con- 
Bequent  scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  views. 
It  seems  to  us  likely,  that  the  impatience  of  Judas 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  worldly  views,  which 
we  conceive  to  have  ever  actuated  him  in  fol- 
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lowing  Jesus,  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and 
that  our  Lord's  observations  at  Bethany  served 
to  mature  a  stratagem   he   had  meditated  long 
before.     He  had   no  doubt  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  seeing  his  Master  avoid  being  made  a 
king,  after  feeding  the  five  tliousand  in  Galilee. 
Many  a  favourable  crisis  had  he  seemed  to  lose, 
or  had  not  dared  to  embrace,  and  now  while  at 
Bethany  he  talks  of  his  burial  (John  xii.  7)  ;  and 
though  none  of  his  apostles,  so  firm  were  their 
worldly  expectations   from  their    Master,  could 
clearly  understand  such  '  sayings'  (Luke  xviii. 
34) ;  yet  they  had  been  made  '  exceeding  sorry* 
by  them   (Matt.  xvii.  23).     At  the  same  time 
Judas  had  long  been  convinced  by  the  miracles 
he  had  seen  his  Master  perform  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  (John  vii.  31).     He   had    even   heard 
him  accept  this  title  from  his  apostles  in  private 
(Matt.  xvi.    16).     He  had  promised  them  that 
when  he  should  '  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
they  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes   of  Israel'  (Matt.   xix.  28).     Yet 
now,  when  everything  seemed  most  favourable  to 
the  assumption  of  empire,  he  hesitates  and  de- 
sponds.    In  his   daily  public  conferences,    toe, 
with  the  chief-priests  and  pharisees,  he  appears 
to  offend  them   by  his  reproofs,   rather  than  to 
conciliate  their  favour.     Within  a  few  days,  the 
people,  who  had  lately  given  him  a  triumphal 
entry   into  the  city,    having  kept   the   passover, 
would  be  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  Judas  and 
his  fellow  apostles  be,  perhaps,  required  to  attend 
their  Master  on  another  tedious  expedition  through 
the  country.     Hence  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Judas  resolved  upon  the  plan  of  delivering  up 
his  Master   to  the  Jewish   authorities,  when   he 
would  be  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  prove  his 
claims,  by  giving  them  the  sign  from  heaven  tliey 
had  so  often  demanded  ;  they  would,  he  believed, 
elect  him  in  due  form  as  the  King  Messiah,  and 
thus  enable  him   to  reward  his  followers.     He 
did,  indeed,  receive  from  Jesus  many  alarming 
admonitions  against  his  design  ;  but  the  plainest 
warnings  are  lost  upon  a  mind  totally  absorbed 
by   a  purpose,    and  agitated    by   many   violent 
passions.     Tlie  worst  he  would  permit  himself  to 
expect,  was  a  temporary  displeasure  for  placing 
his  Master  in  this  dilemma  ;  but  as  lie  most  Tikely 
believed,  judging  from  himself,  that  Jesus  anti- 
cipated worldly  aggrandizement,  he  might  cal- 
culate upon  his  forgiveness  when  the  emergency 
should  have  been  triumphantly  surmounted.  Not 
was  this  calculation  wholly  unreasonable.    Many 
an  ambitious   man  would  gladly  be  spared  the 
responsibility  of  grasping  at  an  empire,  which  lie 
would  willingly  find  forced  upon  him.     Sextus 
Pompey  is  recorded  to  have  rebuked  his  servant 
Menas,  who  offered  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  empire  by  the  ti-eacherous  seizure  of  the  tri- 
umvirs,  for  not  having,    unknown  to  him,  per- 
formed the  service,  which,  when  proposed  to  him, 
he  felt  bound  in  honour  to  reject  (Suet.  Octav.). 
In  Shakspeare's  version  of  his  language — 
'  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  on't 

Being  done  unknown 

I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done. 

A}it.  and  Cleop. 

Judas   could  not  doubt  his  master's  ability  to 

extricate  himself  from   his  enemies  by  miracle. 

He  had  known  him  do  so  more  than  once  (Luke 
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IV.  SO ;  John  viii.  59 ;  x.  39).  Hence  his  direc- 
tions to  the  officers  to  '  hold  him  fast,'  when  he  was 
apprehended  (Matt.  xxvi.  48).  With  other  Jews 
he  believed  the  Messiah  would  never  die  (John 
xii.  34) ;  accordingly,  we  regard  his  pecuniary- 
stipulation  with  the  priests  as  a  mere  artful  cover 
to  his  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  design ; 
and  so  that  he  served  their  purpose  in  causing  the 
apprehension  of  Jesus,  they  would  little  care  to 
scrutinize  his  motive.  All  they  felt  was  being 
'  glad'  at  his  proposal  (Mark  xiv.  11),  and  the 
plan  appeared  to  hold  good  up  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  our  Lord's  condemnation ;  for  after  his  ap- 
prehension his  miraculous  power  seemed  unabated, 
from  his  healing  Malchus.  Judas  heard  him 
declare  that  he  could  even  then  '  ask,  and  his  father 
would  give  him  twelve  legions  of  angels'  for  his 
rescue.  But  when  Judas,  who  awaited  the  issue 
of  the  trial  with  such  different  expectations,  saw 
Ihat  though  Jesus  had  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  he  had  not  convinced  the  Sanhedrim ; 
and,  instead  of  extricating  himself  from  their 
power  by  miraclej  had  submitted  to  be  '  con- 
demned, buffeted,  and  spit  upon'  by  his  judges 
and  accusers ;  then  it  should  seem  he  awoke 
to  a  full  view  of  all  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct.  Tlie  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, '  that  Christ  should  suffer,'  and  of  Jesus, 
Concerning  his  own  rejection  and  death,  flashed 
on  his  mind  in  their  true  sense  and  full  force, 
and  he  fovmd  himself  the  wretched  instrument  of 
their  fulfilment.  He  made  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  stay  proceedings.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
chief-priests,  offered  to  return  the  money,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  sinned  in  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood,  and  upon  receiving  their 
heartless  answer  was  wrought  into  a  phrenzy  of 
despair,  during  which  he  committed  suicide. 
There  is  much  significancy  in  these  words  of 
Matt,  xxvii.  3,  'Then  Judas,  when  hesawheicas 
condemned,''  not  expiring  on  the  cross,  '  repented 
himself,'  &c.  If  such  be  the  true  hypothesis  of  his 
conduct,  then,  however  culpable  it  may  have  been, 
as  originating  in  the  most  inordinate  covetous- 
ness,  impatience  of  the  procedure  of  Providence, 
crooked  policy,  or  any  other  bad  quality,  he  is 
certainly  absolved  from  the  direct  intention  of 
procuring  his  Master's  death.  '  The  difference,' 
says  Arclibishop  Whately,  '  between  Iscariot  and 
his  fellow  apostles  was,  that  though  they  all  had 
the  same  expectations  and  conjectures,  he  dared 
to  act  on  his  conjectures,  departing  from  the  plain 
course  of  his  known  duty  to  follow  the  calcula- 
tions of  his  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  schemes  of 
his  worldly  ambition.'  The  reader  is  directed  to 
the  Primate's  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Trea- 
son of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  Notes,  annexed  to 
Essays  on  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian 
Faith,  Lond.  1839;  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxvii.  3, 
for  the  opinions  of  Theophylact,  and  some  of  the 
Fathers ;  Bishop  Bull's  Sermons,  ii.  and  iii..  On 
some  hyiportant  Points,  vol.  i.,  Lond.  1713; 
Hales 's  Neio  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
b.  ii.  pp.  877,  878;  Macknight's  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  427-30,  Lond.  1822; 
Rosenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  in  he. — J.  F.  D. 

3.  JUDAS,  or  JUDE,  surnamed  Barsabas, 
a  Christian  teacher  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  An- 
tioch  along  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xv. 
22,  27,  32).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  and  brother  of  Joseph,  also 
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surnamed  Barsabas  (son  of  Sabas),  who  wa« 
proposed,  with  Matthias,  to  fill  up  the  place  of 
tlie  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  23).  Judas  and  Silas 
(who  was  also  of  the  party)  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  '  prophets '  and  '  chief  men  among  the 
brethren.' 

4.  JUDAS.     [JuDE.] 

5.  JUDAS,  a  Jew  of  Damascus  with  whom 
Paul  lodged  (Acts  ix.  11). 

6.  JUDAS,  surnamed  the  Galilaean  (6  TaKi- 
Aoios,  Acts  V.  37) ,  so  called  also  by  Josephus 
{Antiq.  xviii.  1.  6  ;  xx.  5.  2;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
8.  1),  and  likewise  '  the  Gaulonite'  (6  rouA.oj'kijs ; 
Antiq.  xviii.  1.  1).  In  company  with  one  Sadoc 
he  attempted  to  raise  a  sedition  among  the  Jews, 
but  was  destroyed  by  Cyrenius  (Quirinus),  then 
proconsul  of  Syria  and  Judaea. 

JUDE,  OR  JUDAS  ('louSos).  There  were 
two  of  this  name  among  the  twelve  Apostles — 
Judas,  called  also  Lebbaeus  and  Thaddaeus 
(Matt.  x.  4  ;  Mark  iii.  1 8,  which  see),  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  Judas  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
brethren,  but  it  is  not  agreed  whether  our  Lord's 
brother  is  the  same  with  the  Apostle  of  this  name 
[James].  Luke  (Gospel,  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13) 
calls  him  'louSas  'laKdo^ov,  which  in  the  English 
Authorized  Version  is  translated '  Judas,  the  brother 
of  James.'  The  ellipsis,  however,  between  'louSas 
and  'luKui^ov  is  supplied  by  the  old  Syriac  trans- 
lator (who  was  unacquainted  with  the  epistle  of 
Jude,  the  writer  of  which  calls  himself  'louSas 
aSe\^hs  'laKwPov)  with  the  word  so7i,  and  not  brO' 
ther.  Among  our  Lord's  brethren  are  named  James, 
Joses,  and  Judas  (Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3). 
If,  with  Helvidius  among  the  ancients  (see  Jerome, 
Contra  Helvidium),  and  Kuinoel,  Neander,  and 
a  few  other  modern  commentators,  we  were  to 
consider  our  Lord's  brethren  to  be  children  of  Jo- 
seph and  the  Blessed  Virgin  (an  hypothesis  which 
Kuinoel  acknowledges  to  be  incapable  of  proof 
from  Scripture),  we  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  supposing  that  there  was  a  James,  a  Joses,  and 
a  Judas,  who  were  uterine  brothers  of  our  Lord, 
together  with  the  Apostles  James  and  Judas,  who 
were  children  of  Mary,  the  sister  or  cousin  of  the 
Virgin  (see  Pearson  Oti  the  Creed,  art.  iv.).  If, 
however,  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  children  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  be  rejected,  an  hypothesis  in- 
consistent with  the  ancient  and  universal  tradition 
of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Virgin,  a  tra- 
dition the  truth  of  which  is  received  even  by  Dr. 
Lardner  (Hist,  of  the  Apostles),  there  remains  for 
us  only  a  choice  between  the  two  opinions,  that  our 
Lord's  brethren  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  for- 
mer wife  (Escha  or  Salome,  according  to  an  Apo- 
cryphal tradition),  which  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  fathers  (still  received  in  the  Oriental 
church),  and  that  adopted  in  the  Western 
church,  and  first  broached  by  St.  Jerome  {Conf. 
Helvid.),  that  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  were  his 
cousins,  as  being  children  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Cleophas,  who  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
same  with  Alphaeus  [see  James].  If  we  consider 
James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  to  be  a  different 
person  from  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  not 
one  of  the  twelve,  Jude,  the  brother  of  James, 
must  consequently  be  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory [James]  ;  but  if  they  are  one  and  the  same, 
Jude  must  be  considered  as  the  person  who  is 
numbered  with  our  Lord's  Apostles.  We  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  time  of  the  vocation  of  the 
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Apostle  Jude  to  that  dignity.  Indeed,  the  only 
circumstance  relating  to  him  which  is  recorded 
m  the  Gospels  consists  in  the  question  put  by 
nim  to  our  Lord  (John  xiv.  22).  '  Judas  saith 
unto  him  (not  Iscariot),  Lord,  how  is  it  that 
thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto 
the  world  f  Nor  have  we  any  account  given  of 
his  proceedings  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  for 
the  traditionary  notices  which  have  been  preserved 
of  him  rest  on  no  very  certain  foundation.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  he  was  sent  to  Edessa,  to 
Abgarus,  king  of  Osrb'ene  (Jerome,  Annot.  in 
Matt.),  and  that  he  preached  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  ;  in  which  latter  country 
he  suffered  martyrdom  (Lardners  Hist,  of  the 
Apostles).  Jude  the  Apostle  is  commemorated 
in  the  Western  church,  together  with  the  Apostle 
Simon  (the  name,  also,  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
brethren)  on  the  8th  of  October.  There  is  an 
interesting  acjount  preserved  by  Hegesippus  (Eu- 
sebius.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  20)  concerning  some  of 
Jude's  posterity  :  '  When  Domitian,'  he  observes, 
'  inquired  after  David's  posterity,  some  grandsons 
of  Jude,  called  the  Lord's  brother,  were  brought 
into  his  presence.  Being  asked  concerning  their 
possessions  and  mode  of  life,  they  assured  him 
that  they  had  thirty-nine  acres  of  land,  the  value 
of  which  was  nine  thousand  denarii,  out  of  which 
they  paid  him  taxes,  and  maintained  themselves 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  The  truth  of  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  hardness  of  their  hands.  Being 
asked  concerning  Christ  and  the  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, they  replied  that  it  was  not  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  but  of  a  heavenly  and  angelic  nature; 
that  it  would  be  manifested  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  he  would  come  in  glory  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works.  Having  observed  their 
humble  condition  and  their  harmless  principles, 
he  dismissed  them  with  contempt,  after  which 
they  ruled  the  churches,  both  as  witnesses  and 
relatives  of  the  Lord.' 

St.  Luke  (Acts  xv.  22, 27-33)  speaks  of  Judas, 
the  son  of  Barsabas,  in  company  with  Silas,  both 
of  whom  he  styles  *  prophets,'  and  *  chief  men 
among  the  brethren.'  Schott  supposes  that  Bar- 
sabas means  the  son  of  Sabas,  or  Zabas,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  an  abridged  form  for  Zebedee, 
and  concludes  that  the  Judas  here  mentioned 
was  a  brother  of  the  elder  James  and  of  John. 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF  [Antilkoomena], 
is  placed  by  Eusebius  among  the  controverted 
books  (Hist.  Eccles.,  vii.  25),  having  been  rejected 
by  many  of  the  ancients.  '  Jude,  the  brother  of 
James,'  says  Jerome,  '  has  left  us  a  short  epistle, 
which  is  one  of  the  seven  called  Catholic,  and 
because  it  cites  a  testimony  from  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  it  is  rejected  by  most.  It  has, 
however,  obtained  such  authority  by  antiquity 
and  use  that  it  is  now  reckoned  among  the  Holy 
Scriptures.'  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{^Strom.  iii.  431),  by  Origen  {Com.  in  Matt., 
&c.  &c.),  and  by  Tertullian  (De  Habit.  Feem).  It 
is  also  included  among  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  ancient  catalogue  discovered  by 
Muratori,  a  work  of  the  second  century.  It  is 
found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Councils  of  Lao- 
dicea,  Hippo,  and  Carthage,  and  in  the  Apos- 
tolical canons,  but  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito,  or 
ancient  Syriac  version.  It  is,  however,  cited  as 
<jf  authority  by  Ephrem.     In  modem  times  its 
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apostolic  source  at  least,  if  not  its  canonicity, 
was  called  in  question  by  Luther  (Walckised. 
vol.  xiv.  150),  Grotius,  Bolten,  Dahl,  Berger, 
and  Michaelis,  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  most  to 
be  genuine.  Indeed,  the  doubts  thrown  upon  it> 
genuineness  arose,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from 
the  fact  of  the  writer  having  cited  two  apocryphal 
books  (Enoch  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses).  In 
reference  to  this  subject  Tertullian  has  a  long 
statement,  in  which,  from  the  fact  that  '  Enoch 
had  some  value  as  an  authority  with  the  apostle 
Jude,'  he  is  disposed  to  uphold  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  of  Enoch.  As,  however,  that  book, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  universally  reckoned  a 
spurious  production,  the  circumstance  of  Jude's 
having  employed  a  citation  from  it  is  one  of  the 
most  diflScult  and  embarrassing  in  sacred  criti- 
cism, especially  as  Jude  expressly  calls  Enoch  the 
'  seventh  from  Adam'  (ver.  1 4).  That  the  ancients 
Were  acquainted  with  the  Prophecy  of  Enoch  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  several  of  the 
fathers,  and  from  the  copious  fragments  of  it  pre- 
served by  Syncellus  in  his  Chronography  (Fa- 
bricii  Cod.  Pseud.),  which  were  discovered  by 
George  Scaliger.  None  of  these,  however,  con- 
tain the  passage  in  Jude  14. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighth  century  that  the 
book  of  Enoch  sunk  into  oblivion.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  supposed  that  this  long-lost  book 
was  still  extant  in  an  Ethiopic  version  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  this  fact  was  fully  established  by 
Bruce,  who  first  brought  it  into  Europe  [Enoch]. 
This  work  contains  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
cited  by  Jude ;  but  whether  Jude  cited  it  from 
the  book  of  Enoch,  or  from  a  Jewish  tradition,  is 
a  point  still  in  debate.  The  decision  of  this 
question  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
the  age  of  the  present  book  of  Enoch,  a  point  on 
which  critics  are  not  quite  agreed.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence (its  learned  translator)  attributes  the  book 
of  Enoch  to  an  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great,  to  which  time  Hoffmann  (Das  Buch 
Henoch)  also  assigns  it ;  while  Lucke  and  others, 
who  have  subsequently  investigated  the  subject, 
place  it  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century^ 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (see  Liicke, 
Versvxh  einer  vollstiindigen  Eitileiiung  in  die 
Offenbarung  Johannis).  It  was  a  well  known 
book  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Testament 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  at  the  close  of  the  first 
or  commencement  of  the  second  century*  [Re- 
velations, Spurious]. 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  is  also  supposed  to 
have  cited  an  apocryphal  work  (in  ver.  9),  where 
he  speaks  of  the  dispute  of  the  arcliangel  Michael 
with  the  Devil  respecting  the  body  of  Moses. 
Origen  found  this  very  relation  in  a  Jewish 
Greek  book  called  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
('A)/d\7j\pis  Mufffas),  and  was  so  persuaded  that 
this  was  the  book  which  Jude  had  cited,  that  he 
quoted  the  work  itself  as  of  authority  (Marsh's 
Michaelis,  vol.  vi.  p.  379).  The  work  is  also 
cited  by  CEcumenius  (vol.  ii.  p.  629),  where  the 
passage  actually  refers  to  the  dispute  of  Michael 
the  archangel  and  the  devil  respecting  the  body 

"*  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  (vol. 
XXX.)  attempts  to  prove  the  book  of  Enoch  a  work 
which  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
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of  Moses.  There  is  a  work  still  extant  in  He- 
brew, entitled  Phetirah  Moske,  or  '  The  death  of 
Moses  :'  of  this  two  editions  have  been  published, 
one  at  Constantinople  in  1518,  and  the  other  at 
Venice  in  1544  and  1605.  De  la  Rue  and  other 
critics  have  supposed  that  this  is  the  same  work 
which  was  known  to  Origen.  But  Michaelis  has 
shown  that  the  present  work  is  so  unlike  the 
former  (besides  containing  quotations  from  the 
Talmud  also,  and  even  from  Aben  Ezra),  that, 
although  it  contains  similar  relations,  it  is  un- 
questionably a  modern  production. 

Others,  embarrassed  by  the  circumstance  of 
Jude's  citing  an  apocryphal  book,  not  merely  for 
illustration,  as  St.  Paul  cites  Aratus,  Menander, 
and  Epimenides,  but  as  of  authority  (as  when  he 
cites  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam),  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  mystical  explanation  to 
Jude's  assertion  respecting  the  dispute  about  the 
body  of  Moses.  Among  these  are  Vitringa  and 
Dr.  Lardner.  They  think  that  by  the  body  of 
Moses  is  meant  the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  Jude 
alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  iii.  1 ;  and  Vitringa 
even  proposes  to  alter  the  '  body  of  Moses'  into 
the  '  body  of  Joshua.'  For  the  details  of  this  in- 
genious explanation  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Lardner's  Hist,  of  the  Apostles. 

Author,  age,  S^c. — Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, this  epistle  was  treated  by  the  ancients 
with  the  highest  respect,  and  regarded  as  the 
genuine  work  of  an  inspired  writer.  Although 
Origen  on  one  occasion  speaks  doubtfully,  calling 
it  the  '  reputed  epistle  of  Jude,'  yet  on  another 
occasion,  and  in  the  same  work  i^Com.  in  Matt.), 
he  says,  *  Jude  wrote  an  epistle,  of  few  lines  in- 
deed, but  full  of  tlie  powerful  words  of  heavenly 
grace,  who  at  the  beginning  says,  "  Jude,  the  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of  James."  '  The 
liame  writer  {Com.  in  Ro7n.  and  De  Princip.  iii. 
2,  i.  138)  calls  it  the  writing  of  Jude  the  Apostle. 
The  moderns  are,  however,  divided  in  opinion 
between  Jude  the  apostle  and  Jude  the  Lord's 
brother,  if  indeed  they  be  different  persons  :  Hug 
and  De  Wette  ascribe  it  to  the  latter.  The  author 
simply  calls  himself  Jude,  the  brother  of  James, 
and  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  form  of  ex- 
pression has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
Hug  supposes  that  he  intimates  thereby  a  nearer 
degree  of  relationship  than  that  of  an  apostle. 
This  accords  also  with  the  sentiment  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Adumh.;  0pp.  ii.  p.  1007,  ed. 
Venet.):  'Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholic  epistle, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  a  pious  man,  although 
he  well  knew  his  relationship  to  Jesus,  yet  did 
not  call  himself  his  brother,  but  said,  Jude,  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  (as  the  Lord),  and  the 
brother  of  James.'  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  circumstance  of  his  not 
naming  himself  an  apostle  is  not  of  itself  neces- 
sarily sufficient  to  militate  against  his  being  the 
apostle  of  that  name,  inasmuch  as  St.  Paul  does 
not  upon  all  occasions  (as  in  Philippians,  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  Philemon)  use  this  title.  From  his 
calling  liimself  the  brother  of  James;  rather  than 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Michaelis  deduces  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  and 
not  a  full  brother  of  our  Lord's,  as  Herder 
contends  [James,  Jude].  From  tlie  great  coin- 
cidence both  in  sentiment  and  subject  which  exists 
beWeen  our  epistle  and  the  second  of  St.  Peter, 
it  has  been  thought  by  many  critics  that  one 
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of  tliese  writers  had  seen  the  other's  work;  but 
we  shall  reserve  the  discussion  as  to  which  was 
the  earlier  writing  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
St.  Peter's  Epistle.  Dr.  Lardner  supposes  that 
Jude's  Epistle  was  written  between  the  years  64 
and  66,  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  between  70  and 
75  (from  which  Dodwell  and  Cave  do  not  mate- 
rially difler),  and  Dr.  Mill  fixes  it  to  the  year  90. 
If  Jude  has  quoted  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Enoch,  as  seems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  most  mo- 
dern critics,  and  if  this  book  was  written,  as 
Liicke  thinks,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  age  of  our  epistle  best  accords  with  the  date 
assigned  to  it  by  Mill. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  who  the  persons  were  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addressed,  some  supposing 
that  it  was  written  to  converted  Jews,  others  to 
all  Christians  without  distinction.  Many  of  the 
arguments  seem  best  adapted  to  convince  the 
Jewish  Christians,  as  appeals  are  so  strikingly 
made  to  their  sacred  boolss  and  traditions. 

The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  warn  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  false  teachers  who  had  insinuated 
themselves  among  them  and  disseminated  dan- 
gerous tenets  of  insubordination  and  licentious- 
ness. The  author  reminds  them,  by  the  example 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  God  had  punished 
the  rebellious  Jews ;  and  that  even  the  disobedient 
angels  had  shared  the  same  fate.  The  false  teachers 
to  whom  he  alludes  '  speak  evil  of  dignities,' 
while  the  archangel  Michael  did  not  even  revile 
Satan.  He  compares  them  to  Balaam  and  Korah, 
to  clouds  without  water,  and  to  raging  waves. 
Enoch,  he  says,  foretold  their  wickedness ;  at  the 
same  time  he  consoles  believers,  and  exhorts  them 
to  persevere  in  faith  and  love.  The  epistle  is 
remarkable  for  the  vehemence,  fervour,  and  energy 
of  its  composition  and  style.  — W.  W. 

JUDGES.  This  name  is  applied  to  fifteen  per- 
sons who  at  intervals  presided  over  the  afl'airs  of  the 
Israelites  during  the  450  years  which  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  accession  of  Saul.  The 
term  Judges,  used  in  the  English  Bibles,  does  not 
exactly  represent  the  original  D''PE!K*  shophetim, 
i.  e.  '  rulers  of  the  people,'  from  lOSti*,  which  is 
not  synonymous  with  j'''!  j'udicare,  but  signifies 
in  its  general  acceptation,  causam  alicujics  agere, 
tueri  (see  Bertholdt,  Theolog.  Litt.  Blatt.  vii.l,  sq. ; 
comp.  Gesenius  s.v.  DQK').  The  station  and  office 
of  these  shophetim  are  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
partly  from  the  want  of  clear  intimations  in  the 
history  in  which  their  exploits  and  government  are 
recorded,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  parallels 
in  the  history  of  other  nations,  by  which  our 
notions  might  be  assisted.  In  fact  the  government 
of  the  judges  forms  the  most  singular  part  of  the 
Hebrew  institutions,  and  that  which  appears  most 
difficult  to  comprehend.  The  kings,  the  priests,  the 
generals,  the  heads  of  tribes — all  these  offer  some 
points  of  comparison  with  the  same  functionaries 
in  other  nations;  but  the  judges  stand  alone  in 
the  history  of  the  world :  and  when  we  think  that 
we  have  found  officers  resembling  them  in  other 
nations,  the  comparison  soon  breaks  down  in  some 
point  of  importance,  and  we  still  find  that  no- 
thing remains  but  to  collect  and  arrange  the  con- 
cise intimations  of  the  sacred  text,  and  draw  oux 
conclusions  from  the  facts  which  it  records. 

The  splendid  administrations  of  Moses  and  of 
Joshua  so  fill  the  mind  of  the  leadei  of  Scrip* 
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ture,  tnat  after  their  death  a  sense  of  vacancy  i8 
experienced,  and  we  wonder  l>ow  it  happens  that 
no  successor  to  them  was  appointed,  and  how  the 
machinery  of  the  government  was  to  be  carried 
on  without  some  similar  leaders.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we 
perceive  that  the  offices  filled  by  Moses  and 
Joshua,  whose  presence  was  so  essential  for  tiie 
time  and  the  occasion,  were  not  at  all  involved  in 
the  general  machinery  of  the  Hebrew  government. 
These  persons  formed  no  part  of  the  system  :  they 
were  specially  appointed  for  particular  services, 
for  the  performance  of  which  they  were  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers ;  but  when  their  mis- 
sion was  accomplished,  society  reverted  to  its 
permanent  institutions  and  its  established  forms 
of  government.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  working 
of  these  institutions,  after  the  functions  of  the 
legislator  and  the  military  leader  had  ceased,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  circumstances  tliat  gave  rise 
to  the  extraordinary  leaders  which  engage  our 
present  attention.  Now  we  shall  find  that,  apart 
from  such  offices  as  those  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  a 
very  excellent  provision  existed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  chosen  people,  both  as  regarded  the 
interests  of  the  nation  generally,  as  well  as  of  the 
several  tribes. 

To  this  latter  branch  of  the  government  it  is 
important  to  draw  particular  attention,  because,  as 
it  existed  before  the  law,  and  is  assumed  through- 
out as  the  basis  of  the  theocratical  constitution, 
we  hear  but  little  of  it  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  it  altogether.  This  part  of 
the  subject  belongs,  however,  to  the  art.  Tribe  ; 
and  it  suffices  to  mention  in  this  place  that  every 
tribe  had  its  own  hereditary  chief  or  '  prince,'  who 
presided  over  its  affairs,  administered  justice  in 
all  ordmary  cases,  and  led  the  troops  in  time  of 
war.  His  station  resembled  that  of  the  Arabian 
emirs,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  khans  of  the  Tartar 
tribes  inhabiting  Persia  and  the  countries  further 
east.  He  was  assisted  in  these  important  duties 
by  the  subordinate  officers,  the  chiefs  of  families, 
who  formed  his  council  in  such  matters  of  policy 
as  affected  their  particular  district,  supported  his 
decisions  in  civil  or  criminal  inquiries,  and  com- 
manded under  him  in  the  field  of  battle  (Num. 
xxvi.  xxvii. ;  Josh.  vii.  16-18).  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  old  patriarchal  government,  to  which  the 
Hebrews  were  greatly  attached.  It  seems  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  separate 
government  of  the  tribes  :  but,  as  we  find  in  simi- 
lar cases,  it  was  deficient  in  force  of  cohesion 
among  the  tribes,  or  in  forming  them  into  a  com- 
pacted nation.  In  fact,  it  was  an  institution  suited 
to  the  wants  of  men  who  live  dispersed  in  loosely 
connected  tribes,  and  not  to  the  wants  and  exi- 
gencies of  a  nation.  It  was  in  principle  segre- 
gative, not  aggregative ;  and  although  there  are 
traces  of  united  agreement  through  a  congress 
of  delegates,  or  rather  of  national  chiefs  and 
elders  of  the  tribes,  this  was  an  inefficient  in- 
strument of  general  government,  seeing  that  it  was 
only  applicable  or  applied  to  great  occasions,  and 
could  have  no  bearing  on  the  immerous  questions 
of  an  administrative  nature  which  arise  from 
day  to  day  in  every  state,  and  which  there  should 
somewhere  exist  the  power  to  arrange  and  deter- 
mine. This  defect  of  the  general  government  it 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  theocratical  institu- 
tions to  remedy. 
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Jehovah  had  taken  upon  himself  the  funcbon 
of  king  of  the  chosen  people,  and  he  dwelt  among 
them  in  his  palace-tabernacle.  Here  he  wa* 
always  ready,  through  his  priest,  to  counsel  them 
in  matters  of  general  interest,  as  well  as  in  tnose 
having  reference  only  to  particular  tribes;  and 
to  his  court  they  were  all  required  by  the  law  to 
repair  three  times  every  year.  Here,  then,  was 
the  principle  of  a  general  administration,  calcu- 
lated and  designed  to  unite  tlie  tribes  into  a  nation, 
by  giving  them  a  common  government  in  all  the 
higher  and  more  general  branches  of  adminis-- 
tration,  and  a  common  centre  of  interest  for  all 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  relations  of  tiie 
commimity. 

It  was  on  this  footing  that  the  law  destined  the 
government  of  the  Hebrews  to  proceed,  after  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  legislator  and  the  con- 
queror had  been  fulfilled. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  through  the  per* 
versity  of  the  people,  this  settlement  of  the  general 
government  on  theocratical  principles  was  not 
carried  out  in  its  proper  form  and  extent ;  and  it 
is  in  this  neglect  we  are  to  seek  the  necessity  for 
those  officers  called  Judges,  who  were  from  time 
to  time  raised  up  to  correct  some  of  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  it.  It  is  very  evident,  from 
the  whole  history  of  the  judges,  that  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  the  Israelites  threw  themselves 
back  upon  the  segregative  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment by  tribes,  and  all  but  utterly  neglected, 
and  for  long  periods  did  utterly  neglect,  the  rules 
and  usages  on  which  the  general  government  was 
established.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  human  power 
adequate  to  enforce  them.  They  were  good  in 
themselves,  they  were  giacious,  they  conferred 
high  privileges ;  but  they  were  enforced  by  no 
sufficient  authority.  No  one  was  amenable  to 
any  tribunal  for  neglecting  the  annual  feasts,  or  for 
not  referring  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to  the 
Divine  King.  Omissions  on  these  points  involved 
the  absence  of  the  divine  protection  and  blessing, 
and  were  left  to  be  punished  by  their  consequences. 
The  man  who  obeyed  in  this  and  other  things,  was 
blessed  ;  the  man  who  did  not,  was  not  blessed  ; 
and  general  obedience  was  rewarded  with  national 
blessing,  and  general  disobedience  with  national 
punishment.  The  enormities  and  transgressions 
into  which  the  people  fell  in  consequence  of  such 
neglect,  which  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  idolatrous 
influences,  are  fully  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Judges.  The  people  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of 
a  Divine  and  Invisible  King :  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  recu*  to  him  in  all  (hose  cases  in 
which  the  judgment  of  a  human  king  would  have 
determined  the  course  of  action,  or  in  which  his 
arm  would  have  worked  for  their  deliverance. 
Therefore  it  was  that  God  allowed  them  judges, 
in  the  persons  of  faithful  men,  who  acted  for  the 
most  part  as  agents  of  the  divine  will,  regents  for 
the  Invisible  King ;  and  who,  holding  their  com- 
mission directly  from  him,  or  with  his  sanction, 
would  be  more  inclined  to  act  as  dependent  vas- 
sals of  Jehovah  than  kings,  who,  as  members  of 
royal  dynasties,  would  come  to  reign  with  notions 
of  independent  rights  and  royal  privileges,  which 
would  draw  away  their  attention  from  their  true 
place  in  the  theocracy.  In  this  greater  depend- 
ence of  the  judges  upon  the  Divine  King  we  see 
the  secret  of  their  institution.  The  Israelites  were 
disposed  to  rest  upon  their  separate  interests  aa 
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hibes;  and  having  thus  allowed  the  standing 
general  government  to  remain  inoperative  through 
disuse,  they  would  in  cases  of  emergency  have 
been  disposed  '  to  make  themselves  a  king  like  the 
nations,'  had  their  attention  not  been  directed  to 
the  appointment  of  officers  whose  authority  could 
rest  on  no  tangible  right  apart  from  character  and 
services  ;  which,  with  the  temporary  nature  of  their 
power,  rendered  their  functions  more  accordant 
with  the  principles  of  the  theocracy  than  those  of 
any  other  public  officers  could  be.  And  it  is  pro- 
bably in  this  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  that  we  shall 
discover  the  reason  of  our  inability  to  find  any 
similar  office  among  other  nations.  In  being  thus 
peculiar  it  resembled  the  Dictatorship  among  the 
Romans ;  to  which  office  indeed  that  of  the  judges 
has  been  compared ;  and  perhaps  this  parallel  is 
the  nearest  that  can  be  found.  But  there  is  this 
great  difference,  that  the  dictator  laid  down  his 
power  as  soon  as  the  crisis  which  had  called  for  its 
exercise  had  passed  away,  and  in  no  case  could 
this  unwonted  supremacy  be  retained  beyond  a 
limited  time  (Liv.  ix.  34) ;  but  the  Hebrew  judge 
remained  invested  with  his  high  authority  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  life ;  and  is  tlierefore 
usually  described  by  the  sacred  historian  as  pre- 
siding to  the  end  of  his  days  over  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  amid  the  peace  and  security  which  his 
military  skill  and  counsels  had,  imder  the  divine 
blessing,  restored  to  the  land. 

Having  thus  traced  the  origin  of  the  office  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  condition 
of  the  people,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  office  itself,  and  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges which  were  connected  with  it.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  as  the  nature  of  the 
record  enables  us  to  perceive  better  what  they  were 
not  than  what  they  were,  what  they  could  not  than 
what  they  could  accomplish. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  them  as  commencing 
their  career  with  military  exploits  to  deliver  Israel 
from  foreign  oppression  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
invariably  the  case.  Eli  and  Samuel  were  not 
military  men ;  Deborah  judged  Israel  before  she 
planned  the  war  against  Jabin ;  and  of  Jair, 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  it  is  at  least  uncertain 
■whether  they  ever  held  any  military  command. 
The  command  of  the  army  can  therefore  be 
scarcely  considered  thedistinguishing  characteristic 
of  these  men,  or  military  exploits  the  necessary 
introduction  to  the  office.  In  many  cases  it  is 
true  that  military  achievements  were  the  means 
by  which  they  elevated  themselves  to  the  rank  of 
judges ;  but  in  general  the  appointment  may  be 
said  to  have  varied  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  with  the  particular  circumstances 
which  in  times  of  trouble  would  draw  the  public 
attention  to  persons  who  appeared  suited  by  their 
gifts  or  influence  to  advise  in  matters  of  general 
concernment,  to  decide  in  questions  arising  be- 
tween tribe  and  tribe,  to  administer  public  affairs, 
and  to  appear  as  their  recognised  head  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours  and  oppressors. 
As  we  find  that  many  of  these  judges  arose  during 
times  of  oppression,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  last 
circumstance,  which  has  never  been  taken  into 
account,  must  have  had  a  remarkable  influence 
in  the  appointment  of  the  judge.  Foreigners 
could  not  be  expected  to  enter  into  the  pecu- 
littn'ties  of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  and  would 
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expect  to  receive  the  proposals,  remonstrances,  ot 
complaints  of  the  people  through  some  person  re- 
presenting the  whole  nation,  or  that  part  of  it  to 
which  their  intercourse  applied.  The  law  pro- 
vided no  such  officer  except  in  the  high-priest ; 
but  as  the  Hebrews  themselves  did  not  recognise 
the  true  operation  of  their  theocracy,  much  less 
were  strangers  likely  to  do  so.  On  the  officer 
they  appointed  to  represent  the  body  of  the  people, 
under  circumstances  which  compelled  them  to 
deal  with  foreigners  mightier  than  themselves, 
would  naturally  devolve  the  command  of  the 
army  in  war,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
in  peace.  This  last  was  among  ancient  nations, 
as  it  is  still  in  the  East,  regarded  as  the  first  and 
most  important  duty  of  a  ruler,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  judges  was  probably  confined  to  the 
cases  arising  between  different  tribes,  for  which  the 
ordinary  magistrates  would  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  due  authority  to  their  decisions. 

In  nearly  all  the  instances  recorded  the  appoint- 
ment seems  to  have  been  by  the  free  unsolicited 
choice  of  the  people.  Tlie  election  of  Jephthah, 
who  was  nominated  as  the  fittest  man  for  tiie  exist- 
ing emergency,  probably  resembled  that  which  was 
usually  followed  on  such  occasions;  and  pro- 
bably, as  in  his  case,  the  judge,  in  accepting  the 
office,  took  care  to  make  such  stipulations  as  he 
deemed  necessary.  The  only  cases  of  direct  divine 
apointment  are  those  of  Gideon  and  Samson,  and 
the  last  stood  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having 
been  from  before  his  birth  ordained  '  to  begin  to 
deliver  Israel.'  Deborah  was  called  to  deliver 
Israel,  but  was  already  a  judge.  Samuel  was 
called  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  prophet,  but  not  a 
judge,  which  ensued  from  the  high  gifts  which 
the  people  recognised  as  dwelling  in  him ;  and  as 
to  Eli,  the  office  of  judge  seems  to  have  devolved 
naturally,  or  rather  ex-officio,  upon  him  ;  and 
his  case  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  the 
high-priest  appears  in  the  character  which  the 
theocratical  institutions  designed  for  him. 

The  following  clear  summary  of  their  duties 
and  privileges  is  from  Jahn  (Biblisches  Archixo- 
logie,  th.  ii.  bd.  1,  sect.  22 ;  Stowe's  translation, 
ii.  86)  : — '  The  office  of  judges  or  regents  was 
held  during  life,  but  it  was  not  hereditary,  neither 
could  they  appoint  their  successors.  Their  au- 
thority was  limited  by  the  law  alone  ;  and  in 
doubtful  cases  ihey  were  directed  to  consult  the 
Divine  King  through  the  priest  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Num.  xxvii.  21).  •  They  were  not 
obliged  in  common  cases  to  ask  advice  of  the 
ordinary  rulers ;  it  was  sufficient  if  these  did  not 
remonstrate  against  the  measures  of  the  judge. 
In  important  emergencies,  however,  they  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  the  rulers,  over 
which  they  presided  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. They  could  issue  orders,  but  not  enact 
laws ;  they  could  neither  levy  taxes  nor  appoint 
officers,  except  perhaps  in  the  army.  Their  au- 
thority extended  only  over  those  tribes  by  whom 
they  had  been  elected  or  acknowledged ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  several  of  the  judges  presided  over 
separate  tribes.  There  was  no  income  attached 
to  their  office,  nor  was  there  any  income  apj)ro- 
priated  to  them,  unless  it  might  be  a  larger 
share  in  the  spoils,  and  those  presents  which 
were  made  them  as  testimonials  of  respect 
(Judg.  viii.  24).  They  bore  no  external  marks 
of  dignity,  and  maintained  no  retinue  of  coui-* 
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tiers,  though  some  of  them  were  very  opulent. 
They  were  not  only  simple  in  their  maaners, 
moderate  in  their  desires,  and  free  from  avarice 
and  ambition,  but  noble  and  magnanimous  men, 
who  felt  that  whatever  they  did  for  their  country 
was  above  all  reward,  and  could  not  be  recom- 
pensed ;  who  desired  merely  to  promote  the  public 
good,  and  who  chose  rather  to  deserve  well  of  their 
country  than  to  be  enriched  by  its  wealth.  This 
exalted  patriotism,  like  everything  else  connected 
witli  politics  in  the  theocratical  state  of  the  He- 
brews, was  partly  of  a  rel'igious  character,  and 
those  regents  always  conducted  themselves  as  the 
officers  of  God  ;  in  all  their  enterprises  they  relied 
upon  Him,  and  their  only  care  was,  that  their 
countrymen  should  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Jehovah,  their  invisible  king  (Judg.  viii.  22,  sq. ; 
comp.  Heb.  xi.).  Still  they  were  not  without 
faults,  neither  are  they  so  represented  by  their 
historians ;  they  relate,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  the  great  sins  of  which  some 
of  them  were  guilty.  They  were  not  merely  de- 
liverers of  the  state  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but 
destroyers  of  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices,  pro- 
moters of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  religion,  and 
of  morality ;  restorers  of  theocracy  in  the  minds 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  powerful  instruments  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  promotion  of  the  great 
design  of  preserving  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
and,  by  that  means,  of  rescuing  the  true  religion 
from  destruction.' 

The  same  writer,  in  the  ensuing  section,  gives  a 
clear  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  time  of  the  judges.  '  By  comparing  the 
periods  during  which  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed 
by  their  enemies,  with  those  in  which  they  were 
independent  and  governed  by  their  own  constitu- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  the  nation  in  general  ex- 
perienced much  more  prosperity  than  adversity  in 
the  time  of  the  judges.  Their  dominion  con- 
tinued four  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  the  whole 
time  of  foreign  oppression  amomits  only  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years,  scarcely  a  fourth  part 
of  that  period.  Even  during  these  one  hundred 
and  eleven  years,  the  whole  nation  was  seldom 
under  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  but  for  the  most 
part  separate  tribes  only  were  held  in  servitude  ; 
nor  were  their  oppressions  always  very  severe  ;  and 
all  the  calamities  terminated  in  the  advantage 
and  glory  of  the  people,  so  soon  as  they  abolished 
idolatry  and  returned  to  their  King,  Jehovah. 
Neither  was  the  nation  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy 
at  this  time  as  had  been  generally  supposed. 
There  were  regular  judicial  tribunals  at  which 
justice  could  be  obtained ;  and  when  there  was 
no  supreme  regent,  the  public  welfare  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  ordinary  rulers'  (Ruth  iv.  1-11 ; 
Judg.  viii.  22;  x.  17,  18;  xi.  1-11;  I  Sam.  iv. 
1 ;  vii.  1-2). 

'  These  times  would  certainly  not  be  considered 
so  turbulent  and  barbarous,  much  less  would  they 
be  taken,  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence  and  to 
the  analogy  of  all  history,  for  a  lieroic  age,  if  they 
were  viewed  without  the  prejudices  of  a  precon- 
ceived hypothesis.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  book  of  Judges  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
history.  This  no  impartial  inquirer  can  ever  deny. 
It  is,  in  a  manner,  a  mere  register  of  diseases, 
ftom  which,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude 
tiiat  there  were  no  healthy  men,  much  less  that 
tiwre  were  no  healthy  seasons ;  since  the  book 
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itself,  for  the  most  part,  mentions  only  a  few  tribe) 
in  which  the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  notices  lonjf 
periods  during  which  it  had  universally  ceased. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation, it  remains  undeniable  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  during  this  period  perfectly 
corresponds  throughout  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law ; 
and  they  were  always  prosperous  when  they  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  on  which  prosperity  was 
promised  them ;  it  remains  undeniable  that  the 
government  of  God  was  clearly  manifested,  not 
only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours; that  the  fulfilling  of  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  the  law  were  so  many  sensible 
proofs  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the  Divine 
King  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and,  consequently,  that  all 
the  various  fortunes  of  that  nation  were  so  many 
means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  God  on  the 
earth.  The  Hebrews  had  no  sufficient  reason  to 
desure  a  change  in  their  constitution ;  all  required 
was,  that  they  should  observe  the  conditions  on 
which  national  prosperity  was  promised  them.' 

The  chronology  of  the  period  in  which  the 
judges  ruled  is  beset  with  g^eat  and  perhaps  in- 
superable difficulties.  There  are  intervals  of  time 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  specified;  as,  for 
instance,  that  from  Joshua's  death  to  the  yoke  of 
Cushan  Rishathaim  (ii.  8) ;  that  of  the  rule  of 
Shamgar  (iii.  31);  that  between  Gideon's  death 
and  Abimelech's  accession  (viii.  31,  32);  and 
that  of  Israel's  renewal  of  idolatry  previous  to 
their  oppression  by  the  An,-nonites  (x.  6,  7). 
Sometimes  round  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
given,  as  forty  years  for  the  rule  of  Othniel,  forty 
years  for  that  of  Gideon,  and  forty  years  also  for 
the  duration  of  the  oppression  by  the  Philistines. 
Twenty  years  are  given  for  the  subjection  lo 
Jabin,  and  twenty  years  for  the  government  of 
Samson ;  yet  the  latter  never  completely  con- 
quered the  Philistines,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
succeeded  in  capturing  him.  Some  judges,  who 
are  commonly  considered  to  have  been  successive, 
were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous,  and 
ruled  over  different  districts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  each 
particular  event  in  the  book  of  Judges ;  but 
attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  its  general 
chronology,  of  which  we  must  in  this  place  men- 
tion the  most  successful. 

The  whole  period  of  the  judges,  from  Joshua  to 
Eli,  is  usually  estimated  at  299  years,  in  order  to 
meet  the  480  years  which  (1  Kings  vi.  1)  are 
said  to  have  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of  tlie 
temple  by  Solomon.  But  St.  PaiJ  says  (Acta 
xiii.  20),  'God  gave  unto  the  people  of  Israel 
judges  about  the  space  of  450  years  until  Samuel, 
the  prophet.'  Again,  if  the  number  of  years  spe- 
cified by  the  author  of  our  book,  in  stating  facts, 
is  summed  up,  we  have  410  years,  exclusive  of 
those  years  not  specified  for  certain  intervals  of 
time  above  mentioned.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
4 10  years  and  upwards  to  299,  events  and  reigns 
must,  in  computing  their  years  of  duration,  either 
be  entirely  passed  over,  or,  in  a  most  arbitrary 
way,  included  in  other  periods  preceding  or  sub- 
sequent. This  has  been  done  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
whoee  peculiarly  faulty  system  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Ho 
excludes  the  repeated  intervals  during  wliich  tho 
Hebrews  were  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  and 
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reckons  only  the  years  of  peace  and  rest  wliicli  were 
assigned  to  the  successive  judges.  For  example, 
he  passes  over  the  eight  years  of  servitude  in- 
flicted upon  the  Hebrews  by  Cushan-rishathaim, 
and,  without  any  interruption,  connects  the  peace 
obtained  by  the  victories  of  Othniel  witli  that 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  land  by  the 
government  of  Joshua ;  and  although  the  sacred 
historian  relates  in  the  plainest  terms  possible  that 
the  children  of  Israel  served  the  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia eight  years,  and  were  afterwards  delivered 
by  Othniel,  who  gave  the  land  rest  forty  years, 
the  archbishop  maintains  that  the  forty  years  now 
mentioned  began,  not  after  tlie  successes  of  this 
judge,  but  immediately  after  the  demise  of  Joshua. 
Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
in  this  case  the  years  of  tranquillity  and  the  years 
of  oppression  ought  to  be  reckoned  se]»arately. 
Again,  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  writer,  that 
after  the  death  of  Ehud  the  children  of  Israel 
were  under  the  oppression  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor 
for  twenty  years,  and  that  afterwards,  when  tlieir 
deliverance  was  effected  by  Deborah  and  Barak, 
the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  this ;  yet  Usher's  system  leads  him 
to  include  the  twenty  years  of  oppression  in  the 
forty  of  peace,  making  both  but  forty  years.  All 
this  arises  from  the  obligation  which  Usher  un- 
fortunately conceived  himself  under  of  following 
the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Masoretic  Jews,  who, 
as  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  have  by  a  curious  inven- 
tion included  the  four  first  servitudes  in  the  years 
of  the  judges  who  put  an  end  to  them,  contrary 
to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  which 
represents  the  administrations  of  tlie  judges,  not  as 
syncln-onising  with  the  servitudes,  but  as  succeed- 
ing them.  The  Rabbins  were  indeed  forced  to 
allow  the  fifth  servitude  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  administration  of  Jephthah,  because  it 
was  too  long  to  be  included  in  that  administra- 
tion ;  but  they  deducted  a  year  from  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  servitude,  making  it  only  six 
instead  of  seven  years.  They  sank  entirely  the 
sixth  servitude  of  forty  years  under  the  Philistines, 
liecause  it  was  too  long  to  be  contained  in  Sam 
son's  administration;  and,  to  crown  all,  they 
reduced  Saul's  reign  of  forty  years  to  two  years 
only. 

The  necessity  for  all  these  tortuous  operations 
nas  arisen  from  a  desire  to  produce  a  conformity 
with  the  date  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  which,  as  already 
cited,  gives  a  period  of  only  480  years  from  the 
Exode  to  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple. 
As  this  date  is  incompatible  with  the  sum  of  the 
different  numbers  given  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
and  as  it  differs  from  the  computation  of  Josephus 
and  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject, 
whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  it  is  not  unsatis- 
factory to  find  grounds  which  leave  this  text 
open  to  much  doubt  and  suspicion.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  any  lengthened  proof ;  but  that 
the  text  did  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
copies  of  the  Scripture  till  nearly  three  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  absence 
of  all  reference  to  it  in  the  works  of  the  learned 
men  who  composed  histories  of  the  Jews  from 
the  materials  supplied  to  them  in  the  sacred 
books.  This  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  va- 
rious authors,  who,  if  the  number  specified  in  it 
had  existed,  could  not  fail  to  have  adduced  it. 
In  particular,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  exist  in 
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the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Bibles  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
sephus ;  for  he  alludes  to  the  verse  in  which  it  is 
contained  without  making  the  slightest  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  although  the  period  which  he, 
at  the  same  time,  states  as  having  elapsed  between 
the  exode  and  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  i» 
directly  at  variance  with  it  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  112  years  {Antiq.  viii.  3).  If  the  num- 
ber '  480  years'  had  then  existed  in  the  text,  he 
could  not,  while  referring  to  the  passage  where  it 
is  now  inserted,  have  dared  to  state  a  number  so 
very  different.  Then  we  have  the  testimony  of 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  20),  who  makes  the  rule  of 
'  the  judges  until  Samuel'  extend  over  450  years, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  ascertained  num- 
bers, raises  the  amount  for  the  whole  period  to 
592  years.  This  evidence  seems  so  conclusive 
tliat  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  any  other; 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Origen,  in  his 
Commentary  on  St.  John,  cites  1  Kings  vi.  I, 
and  even  mentions  the  year  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  the  month  in  which  he  began  to  build  the 
temple,  without  the  slightest  notice  of  the  number 
of  years  (as  now  stated  in  the  text)  which  inter- 
vened between  that  event  and  the  exode.  It  has 
consequently  been  inferred,  with  good  reason,  that 
in  A.D.  230,  when  Origen  wrote,  the  interpolation 
of  the  date  in  question  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
Eusebius,  however,  in  his  Chronicon,  written 
about  A.D.  325,  does  use  the  date  as  the  basis  of 
a  chronological  hypothesis  ;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  date  was  inserted  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  probably  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Masoretic  doctors  of  Tiberias.  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked  that  Eusebius,  in  the  Prap. 
Evangelica,  a  work  written  some  years  after  the 
Chronicon,  and  in  all  his  other  works,  uses  the 
more  common  and  ancient  system  of  dates. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  even  the  ancient 
versions,  as  they  at  present  exist,  do  not  agree  in 
the  number.  The  present  cojiies  of  the  Septuagint, 
for  instance,  have  440,  not  480  years  ;  on  which 
and  other  grounds  some  scholars,  who  have  hesi- 
tated to  regard  the  text  as  an  interlopation,  have 
deemed  themselves  authorized  to  alter  it  to  592 
years  instead  of  480,  producing  in  this  way  the 
same  result  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  text 
had  no  existence.  This,  it  has  been  already 
remarked,  is  the  number  given  by  Josephus 
(Antiq.  viii.  3.  1),  and  is  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul.  The  computation  of  the 
Jews  in  China  has  also  been  produced  in  support 
of  it  (see  Isaac  Voss,  Dissert,  de  LXX.  Interp. 
eorumque  trinslatiotie  et  chronologia.  Hagae 
Comit.  1664.4;  Michaelis,  Orientalische  Bib- 
liothek,  v.  81).  There  would  then  be  for  the 
period  from  Moses's  death  to  Saul's  accession 
468  years,  and  the  whole  period  of  the  judges 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  that  of  Samuel  might 
be  estimated  at  450  years,  agreeably  to  Acts  xiii. 
20.  If  we  add  to  these  450  years  forty  years  for 
the  march  in  the  desert,  eighty-four  years  for  the 
reign  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  until  the 
foundation  of  the  temple,  the  amount  would  be 
574  years.  For  the  time  when  Joshua  acted  as 
an  independent  chieftain,  eighteen  years  may  be 
counted,  which  added  to  574  would  make  up  the 
above  number  of  592  years  (comp.  Michaelis, 
Orientalische  Bibliothek,  v.  228,  whose  arrange- 
ment of  years  differs  in  some  points  from  the 
above).     It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
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number  of  450  years  represents  only  the  sum 
total  of  all  chronologically  specified  facts  of  our 
book  down  to  the  death  of  Eli,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  intervals  of  time  of  which  the  years  are 
not  given.  The  statement  of  Joseplius  above  re- 
ferred to  rests  only  on  his  own  individual  computa- 
tion, and  is  contrary  to  another  statement  of  the 
same  author  (Anfiq.  xx.  10 ;  Cottt.  Apion.  ii.  2). 
The  latest  attempt  towards  settling  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Judges  is  that  of  Dr.  Keil,  in 
bis  work  Dnrptsche  Beitrage  zu  den  Theolo- 
gischen  Wissenschaften,  or,  '  Contributions  to- 
wards the  furtherance  of  the  theological  sciences,' 
by  professors  of  the  imiversity  of  Dorpat,  lie 
supports  the  number  of  480  years  in  1  Kings 
vi.  1,  and  from  the  invasion  of  Cushan-rishathaim 
to  Jair  (Judg.  iii.-x.)  retains  the  chronological 
statements  of  our  book  for  events  which  he  con- 
siders successive.  But  the  period  of  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Philistines  over  the  (western)  Israelites 
until  the  death  of  Saul,  a  space  of  seventy-nine 
years,  he  considers  contemporaneous  with  the  time 
of  oppression  and  deliverance  of  the  eastern  and 
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northern  tribes,  for  which  (Judg.  x.  12)  are  recite 
oncd  forty  years.  He  next  estimates  the  period 
from  the  distribution  of  the  land  under  Joshua  to 
the  invasion  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  at  ten 
years,  and  the  period  from  the  time  when  the 
Philistines  were  conquered  until  the  death  ol 
Saul  at  thirty-nine  years,  thus  making  up  the 
above  number  of  480  years.  In  this  attempt  at 
settling  the  chronology  of  the  book  of  Judges 
Dr.  Kiel  evinces  great  ingenuity  and  learning ; 
but  it  appears  that  his  computations  rest  on  his- 
torical and  chronological  assumptions  which  can 
never  be  fully  established.  In  order  satisfactorily 
to  settle  the  chronology  we  lack  sufficient  data, 
and  the  task  has  therefore  been  abandoned  by  the 
ablest  modern  critics,  as  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  and 
others.  Nothing  beyond  general  views  is  attain- 
able on  this  subject. 

Having  explained  this  matter,  it  only  remains 
to  arrange  the  different  systems  of  the  chronology 
of  this  period  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  one  view 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  It  has  been  deemed 
right,  for  the  better  apprehension  of  the  difl'erences, 
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*  Samson  and  Eli  are  supposed  to  have  been        f  Besides  the  20  years  under  the  sixth  sotv- 
judges  simultaneously  during  20  years  of  this    tude. 
period. 
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lo  make  the  table  embrace  the  whole  period  from 
the  exode  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple. 
The  headings  are  taken  from  Hales,  simply  be- 
cause, from  being  the  most  copious,  they  afford 
a  framework  within  which  all  the  explanations 
may  be  inserted. 

The  authorities  for  this  table  are  :  Josephus, 
Antiquities,  v.  1-10  ;  Theophilus,  Bp.  of  Antioch 
(a.d.  330),  Epist.  ad  Autolymim,  iii. ;  Euse- 
bius  (a.d.  330),  Prceparatio  Evangelica,  x.  14  ; 
Usher  (1650),  Chronologia  Sacra,  p.  71 ;  Jackson, 
(1752),  Chronological  Antiquities,  p.  145;  Hales, 
(1811),  Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  101 ;  Russell 
(1827),  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  His- 
tory, i.  147.  In  tlie  last  work  the  full  tables, 
with  others,  are  given ;  and  we  have  here  com- 
bined them  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Other 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article  are  : 
Herzfeld,  Chronologia  Judicum,  Berol.  1836; 
Moldenhauer,  Gedanken  iiber  die  Zeitrechnung 
im  Buch  der  Bichter,  p.  15,  sq. ;  Ditmar,  Ge.- 
schichte  der  Israelifcn,  p.  91  ;  Hug,  in  tlie 
Freiburger  Zeitschrift,  i.  p.  129,  sq. ;  Carpzov, 
Introduct.  F.  T.,  i.  169;  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  de 
V.  Test. ;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Archdolog.,  ii.  1.  85 ;  De 
Wette,  Lehrbuch,  p.  30. 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OF,  the  third  in  the  list  of 
tlie  historical  compositions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  first  comprising 
chaps,  i-xvii. ;  the  second,  being  an  appendix, 
chaps,  xvii.-xxi. 

I.  Plan  of  the  Book. — That  the  author,  in 
composing  this  work,  had  a  certain  design  in  view, 
is  evident  from  ch.  ii.  11-23,  where  he  states  the 
leading  features  of  his  narrative.  He  introduces 
it  by  relating  (ch.  i.)  the  extent  to  which  the  wars 
against  the  Canaanites  were  continued  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  and  what  tribes  had  spared  them 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute  imposed  ;  also  by  al- 
luding (ch.  ii.  1-10)  to  the  benefits  which  Jehovah 
had  conferred  on  them,  and  the  distinguished  pro- 
tection with  which  he  had  honoured  them.  Next 
he  states  his  leading  object,  namely,  to  prove  that 
the  calamities  to  which  the  Hebrews  had  been 
exposed  since  the  death  of  Joshua  were  owing  to 
their  apostacy  from  Jehovah,  and  to  their  idolatry. 
'  They  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth'  (ch.  ii.  13) ;  for  which  crimes  they  were 
deservedly  punished  and  greatly  distressed  (ch.  ii. 
15).  Nevertheless,  when  they  repented  and  obeyed 
again  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  he  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  by  the 
Shophetim  whom  he  raised  up,  and  made  them 
prosper  (ch.  ii.  16-23).  To  illustrate  this  theme, 
tlie  author  collected  several  fragments  of  the 
Hebrew  history  during  the  period  between  Joshua 
and  Eli.  Some  episodes  occur ;  but  in  arguing  his 
subject  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  leading  theme,  to 
which,  on  the  contrary,  hefrequently  recurs  while 
stating  facts,  and  shows  how  it  applied  to  them  ; 
the  moral  evidently  being,  that  the  only  way  to 
happiness  was  to  shun  idolatry  and  obey  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord.  The  design  of  the  author 
was  not  to  give  a  connected  and  complete  history 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  period  between  Joshua  and 
the  kings  ;  for  if  he  had  intended  a  plan  of  that 
kind,  he  would  also  have  described  the  state  of 
the  domestic  affairs  and  of  the  government  in  the 
ieveral  tribes,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
tach  other,  and  the  extent  of  power  exercised  by 
%  judge ;  he  would  have  farther  stated  the  num- 
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ber  of  tribes  over  whom  a  judge  ruled,  and  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  tribes  were  not 
oppressed  by  their  heathen  neiglibours,  but  enjoyed 
,  rest  and  peace.  The  appendix,  containing  two 
narratives,  further  illustrates  tlie  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  prevailing  in  Israel  after  Joshua's  death. 
In  the  first  narrative  (chaps,  xvii.-xviii.),  a  rather 
wealthy  man,  Micah,  dwelling  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
is  introduced.  He  had  '  a  house  of  gods,'  and 
molten  and  graven  images  in  it,  which  he  wor- 
shipped. After  having,  at  an  annual  salary, 
engaged  an  itinerant  Levite  to  act  as  bis  priest  and 
to  settle  in  his  family,  the  Danites,  not  having  as 
yet  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in,  turn  in  thither, 
seize  the  images,  and  take  the  priest  along  with 
them.  They  then  establish  idolatry  at  Leshem, 
or  Laish,  in  Ccele-Syria,  which  they  conquered, 
smiting  the  quiet  and  secure  inhabitants  with  the 
edge  of  the  s;vord.  The  second  narrative  (chaps, 
xix.-xxi.)  first  gives  an  account  of  the  brutal  and 
criminal  outrage  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of 
Sibeah  against  the  family  of  a  Levite  dwelling,  in 
the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  Joshua's  death, 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Ephraim  ;  and  next  relates 
its  consequence,  a  bloody  civil  war,  in  which  all 
the  tribes  joined  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  nearly  destroyed  it.  The  appendix  then  does 
not  continue  the  history  of  the  first  sixteen  chap- 
ters, and  may  have  an  author  different  from  him 
who  composed  the  first  division  of  the  book,  to 
which  inquiry  we  now  turn. 

II.  Author. — If  the  first  and  second  divisions 
had  been  by  the  same  author,  the  chronological 
indications  would  also  have  been  the  same.  Now 
the  author  of  the  second  division  always  describes 
the  period  of  which  he  speaks  thus  :  '  In  those  days 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes'  (ch.  xvii.  6 ; 
xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxi.  25) ;  but  this  expression  never 
once  occurs  in  the  first  division.  If  one  author  had 
composed  both  divisions,  instead  of  this  chrono- 
logical formula,  we  should  rather  have  expected, 
'  In  the  days  of  the  Shophetim,'  '  At  a  time  when 
there  was  no  Shophet,'  &c.,  which  would  be  con- 
sonant with  the  tenor  of  the  first  sixteen  chapters. 
The  style  also  in  the  two  divisions  is  different, 
and  it  will  be  shown  that  the  appendix  was  writ- 
ten much  later  than  the  first  part.  All  modern 
critics,  then,  agree  in  this,  that  the  author  of  the 
first  sixteen  chapters  of  our  book  is  different  from 
him  who  composed  the  appendix  (see  L.  Bertholdt, 
Historisch-Kritische  Einleitung  in  die  sdmmt- 
lichen  Schriften  des  A.  und  N.  T.,  p.  876 ; 
Eichhorn's  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  iii.  §  457). 
The  authorshijj  of  the  first  sixteen  chapters  has 
been  assigned  to  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Ezra. 
That  tliey  were  not  written  by  Joshua  appears 
from  the  difference  of  the  method  of  relating  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  from  the  difference  of  the  style. 
In  the  book  of  Josliua  there  is  a  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  is  much  less  fre- 
quent in  the  book  of  Judges ;  and  in  Joshua,  again, 
there  are  no  such  inferences  from  history  as  aie 
common  in  Judges  (ch.  iii.  1,4;  viii.  27 ;  ix.  56). 
The  style  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  neater  than  that 
of  Judges  ;  the  narration  is  more  clear,  and  the 
arrangement  is  better  (comp.  ch.  i.  10, 1 1,  20,  with 
Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  and  xv.  13-19 ;  also  ch.  ii.  7-10, 
with  Josh.  xxiv.  29-31).  That  the  book  of  Judges 
was  composed  by  Samuel  is  an  invention  of  the 
Talmudists,  unsupported  by  any  evidence;  nor 
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will  tlie  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  Ezra  be  en- 
tertained by  any  wlio  attentively  peruses  the  origi- 
nal. For  it  has  a  phraseology  of  its  own,  and  cer- 
tain favourite  ideas,  to  which  it  constantly  reverts, 
but  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  Ezra.  If  Ezra 
had  intended  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
from  Joshua  down  to  Eli  in  a  separate  work,  he 
would  not  have  given  a  selection  of  incidents  to 
prove  a  particular  tlieme,  but  a  complete  history. 
The  orthography  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  with  many 
phrases  characteristic  of  his  age,  do  not  appear  in 
the  book  of  Judges.  The  prefix  ti'  occurs,  indeed 
( ch.  V.  7 ;  vi.  17 ;  vii.  12 ;  viii.  26) ;  but  this  cannot 
be  referred  to  in  proof  tliat  the  language  is  of  the 
time  of  Ezra,  for  it  belonged  to  the  dialect  of  North 
Palestine,  as  Ewald  and  otliers  have  proved.  7)12, 
instead  of  "IK'N,  is  found  also  in  Deut.  xxiii.  3. 
Forms  like  CDDy,  ver.  14,  and  22\  ver.  28,  |n», 
ver.l  0,  njn,  ver.Jll,  resemble  Chaldaisms,  but  may 
he  accounted  for  by  the  poetical  style  of  the  song  of 
Deborah.  The  forms  ^HN  (ch.  xvii.  2),  and  K^J^JQ 
(ch.  xix.  1),  belonging  to  a  late  age  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  may  be  considered  as  changes  intro- 
duced by  copyists  (see  Ottmar,  in  Henke's  Ma- 
gazin,  vol.  iv. ;  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Lehrbuch 
der  Einleitung  in  die  Bibel,  Berlin,  1833-39, 
2  vols.  8vo.). 

But  though  we  cannot  determine  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  of  Judges,  still  its  age  may 
be  determined  from  internal  evidence.  Tlie  first 
sixteen  chapters  must  have  been  written  under 
Saul,  whom  the  Israelites  made  their  king  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  condition.  Phrases  used 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges  may  be  traced  in  them, 
and  the  author  must  consequently  have  lived 
near  the  time  when  they  were  yet  current.  He 
says  that  in  his  time  '  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the 
children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  '  (ch.  i.  21)  : 
now  this  was  the  Ccise  only  before  David,  who 
conquered  the  town  and  drove  out  the  Jebusites. 
Consequently,  the  author  of  the  first  division  of 
the  book  of  Judges  must  have  lived  and  written 
before  David,  and  under  king  Saul.  If  he  had  lived 
luider  David,  he  would  have  mentioned  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  that  monarch,  as  tlie  nature 
of  his  subject  did  not  allow  him  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence.  The  omission,  moreover,  of  the  history, 
not  only  of  Samuel  but  also  of  Eli,  indicates  an 
author  who,  living  in  an  age  very  near  that  of  Eli, 
considered  his  history  as  generally  known,  because 
so  recent.  The  exact  time  when  the  appendix  was 
added  to  the  book  of  Judges  cannot  indeed  be 
determined,  but  its  author  certainly  lived  in  an 
age  much  later  than  that  of  the  recorded  events. 
In  his  time  the  period  of  the  events  which  he 
relates  had  been  long  forgotten :  which  may 
be  inferred  from  the  frequent  chronological  for- 
mula, *  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel ' 
(ch.  xvii.  6) ;  and  certain  particulars  of  his 
narrative  could  no  longer  be  ascertained,  which 
caused  him  to  omit  the  name  of  the  Levite 
whose  history  is  given  in  ch.  xix.  In  his  time 
also  the  house  of  God  was  no  longer  in  Shiloh 
(ch.  xviii.  31);  and  it  will  be  recollected  that 
it  was  David  who  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem. 
The  author  knew  also  that  the  posterity  of  Jona- 
than were  priests  of  the  graven  image  in  Dan,  or 
Laish,  '  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land ' 

pNH  ni'?3  DV  ny  (ch.  xviii.  30>  This 
latter  circumstance  proves,  aa  already  observed 
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by  Le  Clerc  and  others,  that  the  appendix  xfu 
not  published  until  after  the  Babylonian  cap 
tivity,  or  at  least  until  after  that  of  Israel  by 
Shalmaneser  and  Esar-haddon.  It  cannot  be  un- 
derstood of  the  domination  of  the  Philistines  over 
the  Israelites,  which  would  very  improperly  b« 

called  ^^K^  ni?3,  this  expression  always  im- 
plying the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country.  The  circumstance  that  the  author,  in 
mentioning  Shiloh,  adds,  '  which  is  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  '  (ch.  xxi.  12),  and  that  the  topogra- 
phical description  of  the  site  of  Shiloh  is  given 
(ch.  xxi.  19),  has  led  some  interpreters  to  assert 
that  the  author  of  the  appendix  must  have  been 
a  foreigner,  as  to  an  Israelite  such  remarks  would 
have  appeared  trivial  (see  Briefe  einiger  Hol- 
lujndischen  Gottesgelehrten  uber  R.  Simon's 
kritische  Geschichte  dea  A.  T.,  edited  by  Le 
Clerc  at  Zurich,  p.  490).  The  inference  is  cer- 
tainly specious,  but  to  judge  of  it  duly  we  must 
look  at  the  context.  The  first  passage  runs  thus : 
'  And  they  found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-gilead  four  hundred  young  virgins  that 
had  known  no  man,  and  they  brought  them  unto 
the  camp  to  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  layid  of 
Canaan.^  The  second  jwssage  is  :  '  There  is  a 
feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly,  in  a  place 
wliich  is  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  that  goes  up  from  Bethel  to 
Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah.'  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  first  passage  Shiloh  is  opposed  to 
Jabesh  in  Qilead,  a  town  without  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  that  this  led  the  author  to  add  to 
Sliiloh  that  it  was  in  Canaan.  The  second 
passage  describes  not  the  site  of  Shiloh,  but  of  a 
place  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  an  annual 
feast  was  celebrated,  when  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
came  out  to  dance,  to  sing,  and  to  play  on  in- 
struments of  music.  Tlie  author  thus  enabled 
his  readers,  and  all  those  who  had  never  been  at 
Shiloh,  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  festival,  and 
to  find  its  scene  without  the  employment  of  a 
guide ;  his  topographical  observation  was  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  interest  of  his  narrative,  and 
was  consequently  very  proper  and  judicious.  It 
cannot,  there  ore,  authorize  us  to  infer  that  he  was 
a  foreigner. 

III.  Character  of  the  Book. — Parts  of  the 
work  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  ancient  records 
and  genealogies,  others  from  traditions  and  oral 
information.  From  ancient  authentic  documents 
are  probably  copied  the  song  of  Deborah  (ch.  v.), 
the  beautiful  parable  of  Jotham  (ch.  ix.  8-15),  and 
the  beginning  of  Samson's  epinician,  or  triumphal 
poem  (ch.  xv.  16).  In  their  genealogies  the 
Hebrews  usually  inserted  also  some  historical 
accounts,  and  from  this  source  may  have  been 
derived  the  narrative  of  the  circumstances  that 
preceded  the  conception  of  Samson,  which  were 
given  as  the  parents  related  them  to  others  (ch. 
xiii.).  Tliese  genealogies  were  sometimes  further 
illustrated  by  tradition,  and  several  incidents  in 
the  history  of  Samson  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  kind  of  information.  But  on  many 
points  tradition  offered  nothing,  or  the  author 
rejected  its  information  as  not  genuine,  and  un- 
worthy of  belief.  Thus  it  is  that  of  Tola,  Jair, 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  the  author  gives  only  the 
number  of  yeairs  that  they  governed  and  the 
number  of  their  children,  but  relates  none  of  theil 
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trangactions  (cb.  x.  1-5 ;  xii.  8, 9, 11, 13).  In  some 
instances  the  very  words  of  the  ancient  documents 
which  the  author  used  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
served ;  and  this  proves  the  care  with  which  he 
composed.  Thus  in  the  first  division  of  our 
book,  but  nowhere  else,  rich  and  powerful  men 
*re  described  as  men  riding  on  ass-colts  D''33T 

Dn*i>  hv  (ch.  X.  4 ;  xii.  14,  &c.).  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  phrase  occurs  also  in  the  song  of 
Deborah,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
out  in  her  timie  (ch,  v.  9,  10) :  '  My  heart  is 
towards  the  governors  of  Israel,  that  offered  them- 
selves willingly  among  the  people.  Speak  ye 
that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.' 
In  the  appendix  also  of  this  book,  but  nowhere 
else,  a  priest  has  the  honorary  title  of  father  given 
him  (ch.  xvii.  10;  xviii.  19).  But  though  the 
aulhor  sometimes  retained  the  words  of  his  sources, 
still  the  whole  of  the  composition  is  written  in  a 
particular  style,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other 
i)ooks  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  idea  of  the 
Israelites  being  overcome  by  their  enemies,  he 
expresses  often  in  this  way  :  '  The  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,'  Hin*  f)N  IH^I 

pnn-'IK  Tl  DIStoM  Vk1K'''3  (ch.ii.14;  iii.8; 
iv.  2  ;  X.  7).  A  courageous  and  valiant  warrior 
is  described  as   a   person   upon  whom   rests  the 

spirit  of  Jehovah,  vh])  niH''  Hit  Snni,  or  as  a 
person  whom  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed,  niT 

jiyna  nx  n\^:ih  nin^  (ch.  vi.  34;  ix.  29;  xiv. 

6,  19;  XV.  14,  &c.). 

IV.  Authority  op  the  Book. — It  was  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  events  related  were 
generally  known,  and  when  the  veracity  of  the 
author  could  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the 
original  documents.  Several  of  its  narratives  are 
confirmed  by  the  books  of  Samuel  (comp.  Judg. 
iv.  2 ;  vi.  14  ;  xi.,  with  1  Sam.  xii.  9-12  :  Judg. 
ix.  53  with  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  The  Psalms  not 
only  allude  to  the  book  of  Judges  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  11,  with  Judg.  vii.  25),  but  copy  from  it 
entire  verses  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  9 ;  xcvii.  5 ; 
with  Judg.  V.  4,  5).  Philo  and  Josephus  knew 
the  book,  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  own 
compositions.  The  New  Testament  alludes  to 
it  in  several  places  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  13-23 
with  Judg.  xiii.  5;  xvi.  17;  Acts  xiii.  20; 
Heb.  xi.  32).  This  external  evidence  in  support 
of  the  authority  of  the  book  of  Judges  is  corro- 
borated by  many  internal  proofs  of  its  authen- 
ticity. All  its  narratives  are  in  character  with 
the  age  to  which  they  belong,  and  agree  with  the 
natural  order  of  things.  We  find  here  that  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  the  Hebrew  nation  had, 
by  several  victories,  gained  courage  and  become 
valorous  (ch.  i.  and  xix.) ;  but  that  it  afterwards 
turned  to  agriculture,  preferred  a  quiet  life,  and 
allowed  the  Canaanites  to  reside  in  its  tenitory 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute  imposed  on  them, 
when  the  original  plan  was  that  they  should  be 
expelled.  Tliis  changed  their  character  entirely  : 
they  became  efl'eminate  and  indolent — a  result 
which  we  find  in  the  case  of  all  nations  who, 
from  a  nomadic  and  warlike  life,  turn  to  agri- 
culture. The  intercourse  with  their  heathen 
neighbours  frequently  led  the  uncultivated  He- 
brews to  idolatry ;  and  this,  again,  further  pre- 
(lared  them  for  servitude.    They  were  conse- 
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quently  overpowered  and  oppressed  by  their 
heathen  neigh twurs.  The  first  subjugation,  in- 
deed, by  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured 
but  eight  years  ;  but  the  second,  more  severe,  by 
Eglon,  lasted  longer :  it  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  public  spirit  having  gradually 
more  and  more  declined,  and  of  Eglon  having 
removed  his  residence  to  Jericho  with  a  view  of 
closely  watching  all  their  movements  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  v.  5).  When  Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet 
of  revolt,  the  whole  nation  no  longer  rose  in  amis, 
but  only  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ephraim  (ch. 
ill.  27)  ;  and  when  Barak  called  to  arms  against 
Sisera,  many  tribes  remained  quietly  with  their 
herds  (ch.  v.  14,  15,  26,  28).  Of  the  30,000  men 
who  oiTered  to  follow  Gideon,  he  could  make  use 
of  no  more  than  300,  this  small  number  only 
being,  as  it  would  seem,  filled  with  true  patriotism 
and  courage.  Thus  the  people  had  sunk  gradually, 
and  deserved  for  forty  years  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the 
Philistines,  to  whom  they  had  the  meanness  to 
deliver  Samson,  who,  however,  loosed  the  cords 
with  which  he  was  tied,  and  killed  a  large  immber 
of  them  (ch.  xv.).  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
such  an  historical  work,  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  a  fiction  :  at 
that  early  period  of  authorship,  no  writer  could 
have,  from  fancy,  depicted  the  character  of  the 
Hebrews  so  conformably  with  nature  and  esta- 
blished facts.  All  in  this  book  breathes  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  world.  Martial  law  w^e  find  in  it,  as 
could  not  but  be  expected,  hard  and  wild.  The 
conquered  people  are  subjected  to  rough  treat- 
ment, as  is  the  case  in  the  wars  of  all  uncivilized 
people;  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  destroyed 
wholesale  (ch.  viii.  16,  17;  xx.).  Hospitality 
and  the  protection  of  strangers  received  as  guests 
is  considered  the  highest  virtue  :  a  father  will 
rather  resign  his  daughter  than  allow  violence  to 
be  done  to  a  stranger  who  stops  in  his  house  for 
the  night  (ch.  xix. ;  comp.  Gen.  xix.). 

In  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  Hebrews 
often  found  themselves  during  the  period  from 
Joshua  to  Eli,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  men, 
filled  with  heroism,  should  now  and  then  rise  up 
and  call  the  people  to  arms  in  order  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemies.  Such  valiant  men  are 
introduced  by  our  author,  and  he  extols  them, 
indeed,  highly ;  but  on  the  other  hand  be  is  not 
silent  respecting  their  faults,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Instances  of  Ehud,  whom  he  reports  to  have 
murdered  a  king  to  recover  liberty  for  his  country 
(ch.  IH.  16,  sq.)  ;  of  Gideon,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  punished  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  and 
Penuel  cruelly,  for  having  refused  bread  to  his 
weary  troops  (cb.  viii.  16,  17)  ;  and  of  Jephthah. 
who  vows  a  vow  that  if  he  should  return  home 
as  a  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites,  he  would  offer 
as  a  burnt-offering  whatever  should  first  come  out 
of  the  door  of  liis  house  to  meet  him  :  in  conse- 
quence of  this  inconsiderate  vow,  his  only  daughter 
is  sacrificed  by  a  savage  father,  who  thus  becomes 
a  gross  offender  against  tlie  Mosaic  law,  which 
expressly  forbids  human  immolations  (ch.  xi.  34). 
This  cannot  be  a  fiction ;  it  is  no  panegyric  on 
Israel  to  describe  them  in  the  manner  the  author 
has  done.  And  this  fr.ank,  impartial  tone  pervades 
the  whole  work.  It  begins  with  displaying  the 
Israelites  as  a  refractory  and  obstinate  people, 
and  the  appendix  ends  with  the  statement  of  • 
crime  committed  by  the  Benjamites,  which  badth* 
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most  disastrous  consequences.  At  th&same  time 
due  praise  is  bestowed  on  acts  of  generosity  and 
justice,  and  valiant  feats  are  carefully  recorded. 

But  lire  not  the  exploits  of  its  heroes  exag- 
gerated in  our  book,  like  those  of  Sesostris,  Semi- 
ramis,  and  Hercules  ?  Their  deeds  are,  no  doubt, 
often  syleudid ;  but  they  do  not  surpass  belief, 
provided  we  do  not  add  to  the  narrative  anything 
which  the  original  text  does  not  sanction,  nor  give 
to  particular  words  and  phrases  a  meaning  which 
does  not  belong  to  them.  Thus,  when  we  read 
that  '  Shamgar  slew  of  the  Philistines  600  men ' 
(ch.  iii.  31),  it  would  have  been  more  correct  if 
the  Hebrew  "ij^l  had  been  rendered  by  'put  to 
flight;'  and  it  should  be  further  recollected,  that 
Shamgar  is  not  stated  to  liave  been  alone  and 
unassisted  in  repelling  the  enemy:  he  did  it,  no 
doubt,  supported  by  those  brave  men  whose 
leader  he  was.  It  frequently  happens  that  to 
tlie  leader  is  attributed  what  has  been  performed 
by  his  followers.  We  find  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3)  that 
Jonathan  repulsed  the  Philistines,  and  no  one 
doubts  that  it  was  done  by  the  1000  men  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  We  read 
also  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7)  that  'Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands,'  but  of 
course  with  the  assistance  of  troops ;  and  many 
more  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted on  the  same  principle,  as  1  Sam.  xviii. 
27 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2.  Nor  can  it  offend  when,  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  Shamgar 
repelled  the  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad  ;  for  this 
was  exactly  the  weapon  which  an  uncultivated 
Oriental  warrior,  who  had  been  brought  uj)  to 
husbandry,  would  choose  in  preference  to  other 
instruments  of  oSTence.  From  the  description 
which  travellers  give  of  it,  it  appears  to  have  been 
well  suited  to  such  a  purpose  [Agriculture]. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  the  prodigious  strength  of 
Samson  which  to  very  many  readers  seems  exag- 
gerated, and  surpassing  all  belief.  He  is,  e.  g., 
reported  to  have,  unarmed,  slain  a  lion.  (ch. 
xiv.  5,  6)  ;  to  have  caught  300  jackals  (U'bV'W), 
bound  their  tails  to  one  another,  put  a  firebrand 
between  two  tails,  and  let  them  go  into  the  stand- 
ing com  of  the  Philistines,  which  was  thus  burnt 
■up  (ch.  XV.  4,  5,  8)  ;  to  have  broken,  with  perfect 
ease,  the  new  cords  with  which  his  arms  were 
bound,  &c.  (ch.  xv.  14  ;  xvi.  7-9,  1 1).  Now,  there 
is  in  these  and  other  recorded  feats  of  Samson  no- 
thing which  ought  to  create  difiiculty,  for  history 
aftbrds  many  instances  of  men  of  extraordinary 
strength,  of  whom  Goliath  among  the  Philistines 
is  not  tlie  least  remarkable  ;  and  for  others  we  re- 
fer to  T.  Ludolf,  Historia  JSthiopiee,  i.  10 ;  to  the 
Acta  Dei  per  Francos,  i.  75,  314;  and  to  Schil- 
linger,  Missionshericht,  iv.  79.  Lions  were  also 
slain  by  other  persons  unarmed,  as  by  David 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  36)  and  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20).  The  explanation  of  Samson's  other  great 
exploits  will  be  found  under  his  name  [Samson]. 
It  will  be  easy  to  show  that,  when  properly  under- 
stood, they  do  not  necessarily  exceed  the  limits  of 
human  power.  Extraordinary  indeed  they  were ; 
but  they  are  not  alleged  by  the  Scripture  itself  to 
have  been  supernatural.  Those,  however,  who  do 
uold  them  to  have  been  supernatural  cannot  reason- 
ably take  exception  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
extraordinary  character.    A  cautious  reader  may, 

Erhaps,  resolve  on  abstaining  entirely  from  giving 
}  views  of  Samson's  feats ;  but,  at  all  events, 
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he  will  not  presume  to  say  that  they  exceed 
human  ix)wer,  and  are  fabulous.  He  may  say 
that  they  do  not  necessarily  exceed  human  power, 
and  are  therefore  neither  supernatural  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  fabulous  on  the  other ;  or  if  he  believes 
them  above  human  power,  he  must  admit  thai 
they  are  supernatural,  and  will  have  no  right  to 
conclude  that  they  are  fabulous.  Considering 
the  very  remote  period  at  whicli  our  book  was 
written — considering  also  the  manner  of  viewing 
and  describing  events  and  persons  which  pre- 
vailed with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  which  very 
much  differs  from  that  of  our  age — taking,  more- 
over, into  account  the  brevity  of  the  nareatives, 
which  consist  of  historical  fragments,  we  may 
well  wonder  that  there  do  not  occur  in  it  more 
difficulties,  and  that  not  more  doubts  have  been 
raised  as  to  its  historical  authority  (see  Herder, 
Geist  der  Hebraiachen  Poesie,  ii.  250,  59 ;  Eich- 
hom,  Bepertoriwn  der  Biblischen  und  Morgen- 
Idndischen  Litteratur,  vii.  78). — J.  v.  H. 

JUDGMENT- HALL.  Xlpandptov  occurs 
Matt,  xxvii.  27  ;  Mark  xv.  16 ;  John  xviii.  28, 
33;  xix.  9;  Acts  xxiii.  35;  Phil.  i.  13;  in  all 
which  places  the  Vulgate  has  prcBtorium.  Tlie 
English  version,  however,  uses  praetorium  but 
once  only,  and  then  unavoidably,  Mark  xv.  16, 
'  The  hall  called  Praetorium.'  In  all  the  other 
instances  it  gives  an  explanation  of  the  word 
rather  than  a  translation :  thus,  Matt,  xxvii.  27, 
'  the  common-hall ;'  margin, '  or  governor's  house  :' 
Joim  xviii.  28,  33,  '  the  judgment-hall ;'  margin, 
'  or  Pilate's  house  :'  Philipp.  i.  13,  '  the  palace ;' 
margin,  '  or  Caesar's  court.'  The  object  of  the 
translators,  probably,  was  to  make  their  version 
intelligible  to  the  mere  English  reader,  and  to 
exhibit  the  various  senses  in  which  they  consi- 
dered the  word  to  be  used  in  the  several  passages. 
It  is  plainly  one  of  the  many  Latin  words  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  [Latinisms],  being 
tlie  word  prcetoriuni  in  a  Greek  dress,  a  deri- 
vative from  prcetor;  which  latter,  from  prceeo, '  tc 
go  before,'  was  originally  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  a  military  officer — the  general.  But  because  the 
Romans  subdued  many  countries  and  reduced 
them  to  ])rovinces,  and  governed  them  afterwards 
at  first  by  the  generals  who  had  subdued  them, 
or  by  some  other  military  commanders,  the  word 
praetor  came  ultimately  to  be  used  for  any  civil 
governor  of  a  province,  whether  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  war  or  not ;  and  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  Chief  Justice,  having  a  council  asso- 
ciated with  him  (Acts  xxv.  12).  Accordingly 
the  word  praetorium,  also,  which  originally  sig- 
nified the  general's  tent  in  a  camp,  came  at 
length  to  be  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  civil 
governor  in  provinces  and  cities  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
V.  12) ;  and  being  properly  an  adjective,  as  is  also 
its  Greek  representative,  it  was  used  to  signify 
whatever  appertained  to  the  praetor  or  governor ; 
for  instance,  his  residence,  either  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it,  as  his  dwelling-house,  or  the  place 
where  he  administered  justice,  or  even  the  large 
enclosed  court  at  the  entrance  to  the  praetorian 
residence  (Bynaeus,  De  Morte  Jes.  Christ,  ii.  407, 
Amst.  1696). 

These  observations  serve  to  elucidate  the  several 
uses  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
have,  however,  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  and 
research  of  many  eminent  scholars,  as  may  b« 
seen  upon  referring  to  Pitisci  Lex.  Antiq.  Roman., 
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».  V. '  Praetorium.'  Upon  comparing  the  instances 
in  which  the  evangelists  mention  the  praetorium, 
it  will  be  seen,  first,  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
Pilate  ;  for  that  which  John  relates  in  ch.  xviii. 
28,  '  Then  led  they  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  into  the 
praetorium,' &c.,  is  most  certainly  the  same  incident 
which  Luke  relates  in  ch.  xxiii.  1,  '  And  the  whole 
multitude  arose  and  led  him  to  Pilate,'  &c.  A 
collation  of  the  subsequent  verses  in  each  passage 
will  place  this  point  beyond  doubt.  Nonnus 
Bays,  that  leaving  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  they 
took  Jesus  els  S6fj.ov  riytuSvos,  '  to  the  governor's 
house.'  This  residence  of  Pilate  seems  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  palace  built  by  Herod, 
situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  upper  city,  west 
of  the  temple  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  9.  3),  and  over- 
looking the  temple  (xx.  8.  11).  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are,  that  the  Roman  procurators, 
whose  ordinary  residence  was  at  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  23,  &c. ;  xxv.  1,  &c.),  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  this  palace  when  they  visited  Jerusalem, 
their  tribunal  being  erected  in  the  open  court  or 
area  before  it.  Tbus  Josephus  states  that  Floras 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  palace  (tj/  tois  fia<n- 
Keiois  av\iCfTAi)  ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  had 
his  tribunal  set  up  before  it,  and  sat  upon  it  (Z)e 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  8).  Philo  expressly  says  that 
the  palace,  which  had  hitherto  been  Herod's,  was 
now  called  tV  oiKicw  ruv  eirtTpSirwv, '  the  house  of 
the  praetors'  (Legat.  ad  Caium,  p.  1033,  ed.  Franc). 
Secondly,  the  word  is  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  synecdoche,  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
praetorian  residence.  Thus,  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  and 
Mark  xv.  16,  '  And  the  soldiers  led  Jesus  away 
into  the  hall  called  Praetorium,  and  gathered 
unto  them  the  whole  band,  and  they  clothed  him 
with  purple,'  &c. ;  where  the  word  rather  refers  to 
the  court  or  area  in  front  of  the  praetorium,  or 
some  other  court  where  the  procurator's  guards 
were  stationed.  In  John  xix.  9,  the  word  seems 
applied,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  consi- 
dered, to  Pilate's  private  examination  room.  In 
like  manner,  when  Felix  '  commanded  Paul  to  be 
kept  in  Herod's  praetorium'  (Acts  xxiii.  25),  the 
words  apply  not  only  to  the  whole  palace  ori- 
ginally built  at  Caesarea  by  Herod,  and  now  most 
likely  inhabited  by  the  praetor,  but  also  to  the 
keep  or  donjon,  a  prison  for  confining  offenders, 
such  as  existed  in  our  ancient  royal  palaces  and 
grand  baronial  castles.  Thirdly,  in  the  remain- 
ing instance  of  the  word,  Phil.  i.  3,  '  So  that  my 
bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the  praetorium,' 
'  palace,'  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  commen- 
tators, used  by  hypallage  to  signify  the  preetorian 
camp  at  Rome,  a  select  body  of  troops  constituted 
by  Augustus  to  guard  his  person  and  to  have 
charge  of  the  city,  the  'cohortes  praetorianae '  (Suet. 
Tib.  37 ;  Claud.  10 ;  Ner.  8 ;  Tacitus,  Annal. 
xii.  69) ;  so  that  the  words  of  the  apostle  really 
mean,  '  My  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  to  all 
the  praetorians,  and  by  their  means  to  the  public 
at  large  '  (Bloomfield's  Recensio  Synopt.,  in  loc). 
The  praefect  of  this  camp  was  the  ffrparoTreSapxris 
to  whose  charge  Paul  was  committed  (Acts 
xxviii.  26),  as  the  younger  Agrippa  was  once 
imprisoned  by  this  officer  at  the  express  command 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
6.  6;  Olshausen,  Topogr.  des  alt  Jerusalem, 
§  iii.  9  ;  Perizonius,  De  Origine  et  Signijicatione 
et  um  vocum  Prcetoris  et  Preetorii,  Frank.  1690  ; 
Ferixonius,    Disjuititio    cum    Ulrico    Eubero, 
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Lugdun,  Bat.  1696 ;  Shorzius,  De  Pratorio 
Pilati  in  Exercit.  Phil.  Hag.  Com.  1774;  Zor- 
nius,  Opuscula  Sacra,  ii.  699 ;  Winer,  Bibl.  Real- 
Worterbuch,  art.  '  Richthaus'). — J.  F.  D. 

JUDITH  ('louSfe;  or 'IouStjO,  Jiideth,  as  in  the 
English  version,  and  in  Origen)  [Apocrypha], 
the  name  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  or  deutero- 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  placed 
in  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  version  between 
the  books  of  Tobit  and  Esther.  In  its  external 
form  this  book  bears  tiie  character  of  the  record 
of  an  historical  event,  describing  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews  through  the 
prowess  of  a  woman. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  narrative : — 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek, 
Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  conquered  and 
taken  Aiphaxad,  by  whom  his  territory  had  been 
invaded,  formed  the  design  of  subduing  the  people 
of  Asia  to  the  westward  of  Nineveh  his  capital, 
who  had  declined  to  aid  him  against  Arphaxad. 
With  this  view  he  sent  his  general,  Holofernes,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Libya,  Cilicia, 
and  Idumaea.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast 
made  a  voluntary  submission;  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  their  territories  from  being  laid 
waste,  their  sacred  groves  burned,  and  their  idela 
destroyed,  in  order  that  divine  honours  should  be 
paid  only  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Holofernes,  having 
finally  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (ch.  i. 
3),  remained  inactive  for  a  whole  month — or  two, 
according  to  the  Latin  version.  But  the  Jews, 
who  had  not  long  returned  from  captivity,  and 
who  had  just  restored  their  temple  and  its  worship, 
prepared  for  war  under  the  direction  of  their  high- 
priest  Joacim,  or  Eliakim,  and  the  senate.  The 
high-priest  addressed  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethulia  (Gr.  BeruAoua)  and  Betomestham,  near 
Esdraelon  (ch.  iv.  6),  charging  them  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  mountains.  Tiie  Jews  at  the  same 
time  kept  a  fast,  and  called  upon  God  for  protec- 
tion against  their  enemies.  Holofernes,  astonished 
at  their  audacity  and  preparations,  inquired  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  these  people  were. 
Achior,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites,  infonned 
him  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  adding,  that  if 
they  offended  their  God  he  would  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  that  otherwise 
they  would  be  invincible.  Holofernes,  however, 
prepares  to  lay  siege  to  Bethulia,  and  commences 
operations  by  taking  the  mountain  passes,  and  in- 
tercepting the  water,  in  order  to  compel  the  inhabit- 
ants to  surrender.  Ozias,  the  governor  of  the  city, 
holds  out  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
thirty-four  days'  siege,  the  inhabitants  are  reduced 
to  that  degree  of  distress  from  drought,  that  they 
are  determined  to  surrender  unless  relieved  within 
five  days.  Meantime  Judith,  a  rich  and  beautiful 
woman,  the  widow  of  Manasseh,  forms  the  patriotic 
design  of  delivering  the  city  and  the  nation. 
With  this  view  she  entreats  tlie  governor  and 
elders  to  give  up  all  idea  of  surrender,  and  to 
permit  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  opened  for  her. 
Arrayed  in  rich  attire,  she  proceeds  to  the  camp 
of  Holofernes,  attended  only  by  hei  maid,  beai-ing 
a  bag  of  provisions.  She  is  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  Holofernes,  and  informs  him  that 
the  Jews  could  not  be  overcome  so  long  as  they 
remained  faithful  to  God,  but  that  they  baa  iiov 
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(inned  against  Him  in  converting  to  tfieir  own 
nee  the  tithes,  which  were  sacred  to  the  priests 
alone ;  and  tliat  she  had  fled  from  the  city  to 
escape  the  impending  and  inevitable  destruction 
which  awaited  it.  She  obtains  leave  to  remain 
in  the  camp,  with  the  liberty  of  retiring  by  night 
for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  and  promises  that  at 
the  proper  moment  she  will  herself  be  the  guide 
of  Holofemes  to  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Judith  is  favourably  entertained  ;  Holofernes  is 
smitten  with  her  charms,  gives  her  a  magnificent 
entertainment,  at  which,  having  drunk  too  freely, 
he  is  shut  up  with  her  alone  in  the  tent.  Taking 
advantage  of  her  opportunity,  while  he  is  sunk  in 
sleep,  she  seizes  his  falchion  and  strikes  off  his 
head.  Giving  it  to  her  maid,  who  was  outside 
the  tent  door,  she  leaves  the  camp  as  usual,  under 
pretence  of  devotion,  and  returns  to  Bethulia,  dis- 
playing the  head  of  Holofernes.  The  Israelites, 
next  morning,  fall  on  the  Assyrians,  who,  panic- 
struck  at  the  loss  of  their  general,  are  soon  dis- 
comfited, leaving  an  immense  spoil  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  The  whole  concludes  with  the 
triumphal  song  of  Judith,  who  accompanies  all 
the  people  to  Jerusalem  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord.  After  this  she  returns  to  her  native  city 
Bethulia,  gives  freedom  to  her  maid,  and  dies  at 
tlie  advanced  age  of  105  years.  The  Jews  enjoying 
a  profound  and  happy  peace,  a  yearly  festival 
(according  to  the  Vulgate)  is  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  victory. 

The  difficulties,  historical,  chronological,  and 
geographical,  comprised  in  the  narrative  of  Judith 
are  so  numerous  and  serious  as  to  be  held  by 
many  divines  altogether  insuperable.  Events, 
times,  and  manners  are  said  to  be  confounded,  and 
the  chronology  of  the  times  before  and  those  after 
the  exile,  of  the  Persian  and  Assyrian,  and  even 
of  the  Maccabsean  period,  confusedly  and  unac- 
countably blended. 

The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  is  to  fix  the 
period  when  the  alleged  events  took  place.  Those 
who  place  them  before  the  exile  are  divided  in 
opinion  between  the  time  of  Manasses  and  that  ot 
Zedekiah.  Among  those  who  refer  the  history  to 
the  time  of  Manasseh  are  Calmet  {Commentary^, 
Prideaux  {Connection'),  Montfaucon,  who  places 
the  scene  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (Hist. 
Ver.  Judith.),  and  Bellarmine  (De  Verho  Dei). 
These  writers  consider  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be  the 
same  with  Saosduchin.  See  also  Lud.  Capell 
(Comm.  Crit.),  and  Huet  (Dem.  Evangel.). 

As  the  events  in  Judith  are  positively  asserted  to 
have  taken  place  after  the  captivity  (ch.  iv.  3 ;  v. 
18, 19  in  the  Greek ;  ch.  v.  22,  23  in  the  Vulgate), 
the  commentators  who  adopt  the  view  just  referred 
TO  assume  that  it  is  only  some  temporary  and 
transient  captivity  (as  that  of  Manasseh)  which 
is  here  meant.  Calmet  is  not  disconcerted  by 
supposing  that  Judith  might  in  this  case  be  sixty- 
three  or  sixty  years  old, '  being  then  what  we  call 
a  fine  woman,  and  having  an  engaging  air  and 
person,'  '  likely,'  adds  Du  Pin,  *  to  charm  an  old 
general.'  Jahn,  however,  maintains  that  it  would 
be  altogether  inconsistent  with  historical  truth 
Xo  assert  that  the  Jews  had  no  idols  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh  (ch.  viii.  18). 

The  reign  of  Zedekiah  has  been  held  by  others 
as  the  era  of  Judith ;  and  Genebrard  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Judith  is  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  Great    [Nebuchadnezzar].    Jahn 
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conceives  that  the  author  of  Judith  confoundt 
Nebuciiadnezzar  with  Nereglissor,  who,  in  pre- 
paring his  expedition  against  the  Medes,  invitetf 
the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Carians,  Cappadocian^ 
Cilicians,  Paphlagonians,  and  other  neighbouring 
nations  to  the  war,  when,  however,  he  was  himself 
overcome  and  slain  by  Cyrus  (Bibl.  Archceol. 
part  ii.  torn.  i.  §  47,  p.  216). 

Those  who  consider  the  events  recorded  in  Judith 
to  have  taken  place  after  the  captivity,  find  equal 
difficulty  in  fixing  the  era.  The  most  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Jews  (preserved  by  Eusebius  in 
his  Chronicon)  considers  Cambyses  as  the  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  Judith.  Julius  Africanus,  who  is 
followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Professor  Alber,  of 
Pesth,  ascribes  the  history  to  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
Others  to  that  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Whiston, 
Hist,  of  the  Old  Test),  or  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
(Sulpitius  Severus,  Hist.  Sac.  ii.  12).  Jalin  (In- 
trod.)  maintains  that  there  was  no  time  after  the 
exile  when  it  was  possible  for  these  events  to  have 
taken  place,  for  he  observes  that  the  Jews  were 
subject  to  the  Persians  for  207  years,  after  which 
they  were  subject  to  Alexander  the  Great,  then  to 
the  Ptolemies,  and  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  until  they 
obtained  their  independence.  The  only  time  to 
which  they  could  possibly  be  referred  is  that  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  this  supposition  is  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  but 
recently  returned  from  captivity,  and  restored  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  Temple.  The  geographical 
difficulties  are  equally  embarrassing. 

While  some  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
these  difficulties  by  imputing  them  to  the  errors 
of  transcribers,  others  have  supposed  that  the  book 
of  Judith  could  not  possibly  have  been  intended 
by  its  author  to  be  a  purely  historical  narrative. 
Grotius  conceived  it  to  be  an  allegory,  the  design 
of  which  was  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their 
hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  Syrians,  when  the 
Temple  was  polluted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Judith,  he  says,  represents  the  Jewish  nation ; 
Bethulia,  the  Temple ;  the  sword  issuing  from 
them,  the  prayers  of  tlie  saints ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  devil;  and  Holofemes  (BTIJ  ")Q?n, 

tlie  Officer  of  the  Serpent),  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  wishes  to  overcome  the  beautiful  but  wi- 
dowed Judaea.  The  prayers  of  the  saints  were 
heard,  and  he  was  punished  by  God.  Eliakrm, 
the  name  of  the  high-priest,  signifies  that  God  will 
arise.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  this  notion 
of  an  allegory  is  favoured  by  Jahn,  who  main- 
tains that  the  difficulties  are  otherwise  insujierable. 
De  Wette,  however,  considers  that  the  fact  of  Ho- 
lofernes being  an  historical  name  (together  with 
other  reasons),  militates  against  the  notion  of  an 
allegory,  as  maintained  by  Grotius.  The  name 
Holofernes  is  found  in  Appian  (In  Syriac.  c.  47), 
and  in  Polybius  (x.  11).  The  latter  historian 
states  that  Holofernes,  having  conquered  Cappa- 
docia,  lost  it  by  endeavouring  to  change  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  to  introduce  the 
drunken  rites  of  Bacchus ;  and  Casaubon  {ad 
Athen.)  conjectures  that  this  was  the  Holofernes 
of  Judith.  From  its  termination  the  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Persian  extraction,  as  Tissaphemes, 
Artaphemes,  Bargaphernes,  &c. 

Luther  first  conceived  the  idea  that  the  book 
of  Judith  was  a  patriotic  romance,  a  drama  or 
sacred  poem,  written  by  some  pious  man,  widi  tht 
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Intention  of  showing  that  God  was  accustomed  to 
assist  the  Israelites  who  had  faith  in  his  promises. 
This  view  was  subsequently  adopted  by  ijuddeus 
{Hist.  Eccles.  V.  T.,  ii.  611,  sq.),  Semler,  and 
Bertholdt.  *  Judith,'  says  Luther,  '  is  a  beautiful 
composition;  it  is  good,  sound,  and  worthy  of 
being  read  with  attention  by  Christians.  Its  con- 
tents ought  to  be  read  as  the  work  of  a  sacred 
poet,  or  of  a  prophet  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  instructs  by  the  characters  whom  he  intro- 
duces on  the  stage  to  speak  in  his  name'  {Pref.  to 
Judith).  And  again,  '  If  the  action  of  Judith 
could  be  justified  by  proof  drawn  from  incontest- 
able liistorical  documents,  it  would  doubtless 
merit  to  be  received  into  the  number  of  sacred 
books  as  an  excellent  work.' 

Date  of  the  composition,  and  author. — The 
authorship  of  the  book  is  as  uncertain  as  its  date. 
It  is  not  named  either  by  Philo  or  Josephus ;  nor 
have  we  any  indication  whatever  by  which  to 
form  a  conjecture  respecting  its  author.  iJut  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  a  contemporary,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  family  of  Achior  being  men- 
tioned as  still  in  existence,  and  of  the  Festival  of 
Judith  being  still  celebrated.  If  tliis  festival 
ever  took  place,  it  must  have  been  of  temporary 
duration,  for,  as  Calmet  observes,  no  record  of  it 
can  be  traced  since  the  exile.  Professor  Alber  of 
Pesth,  however,  maintains  that  it  is  still  recorded 
in  the  Jewish  calendars.  Jahn,  after  Grotius, 
refers  the  date  of  the  book  to  the  Maccabaean 
period,  and  derives  an  argument  for  its  late  com- 
position from  the  fact  of  the  Feast  of  the  New 
Moon  being  mentioned  (ch.  viii.  6,  compared 
with  Mark  xv.  42).  De  Wette  {Einleitung)  con- 
ceives that  the  whole  composition  bespeaks  an 
author  who  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  who  could 
not  have  lived  beyond  (he  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  (the  date  assigned  to 
it  by  Eichhom),  inasmuch  as  it  is  then  cited 
by  Clement  of  Rome;  but  tliat  the  probability 
is  that  it  was  much  earlier  written.  Movers, 
a  Roman  Catholic  Professor  at  Bonn,  a  man  of 
great  penetration  in  similar  investigations  re- 
specting the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, endeavours  to  fix  the  date  of  its  composition 
in  tlie  year  b.c.  104.  '  The  author,'  he  observes, 
'  who  has  transferred  the  geographical  relations 
of  his  own  time  to  a  former  period,*  makes 
the  Jewish  territory  commence  at  Scythopolis 
(ch.  iii.  10.),  and  makes  Bethulia,  against 
which  Holofernes  directed  his  attack,  the  first 
Jewish  city  at  the  entrance  into  Judaea  (iv.  7), 

*=  The  Rev.  Charles  Forster  {Geography  of 
Arabia,  1844)  observes  (i.  185),  '  that  in  the 
book  of  Judith  the  race  of  Ishmael  is  noticed 
by  their  patronymic  as  extending  to  the  southern 
confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Holofernes,  moving 
south  from  Cilicia,  spoiled  all  the  children  of 
Rasses  and  the  children  of  Ishmael  which  were 
towards  the  wilderness,  at  the  south  of  the  land 
of  the  Chillians.  The  same  verse,'  he  adds 
(Judith  ii.  23),  '  makes  mention  of  "  Phud  and 
Lud"  as  inhabitants  of  the  hill  country,  or 
Upper  Cilicia,  and  thereby  corrects  the  geography 
of  Bochart  and  Wells,  who  not  only  carry  these 
two  nations  into  Africa,  but  confine  them  exclu- 
•ively  to  that  continent.  The  march  of  Holo- 
ibrnes  is  wholly  inconsistent  w<\h  this  notion.' 
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reckoning  the  territory  intervening  between  this 
and  Samaria  as  tributary  to  the  T^wish  high- 
priest.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  from  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus  to  Pompey's  invasion  of 
Judaea.  Hyrcanus  had  seized  upon  Samaria,  and 
wrested  Scythopolis,  with  the  surrounding  territory, 
from  Epicrates,  the  general  of  Ptolemy  Lathurus 
(Josephus,  ^w%.  xiii.  10,  3),  b.c.  110,  according 
to  Usher,  But  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  with 
other  acquisitions  of  the  Maccabees,  were  lost  for 
ever  to  the  Jewish  nation,  when  Pompey,  b.c. 
48,  reduced  Judaea  to  its  ancient  limits.  The 
sea-coast  (ch,  iii.  1),  independent  of  the  Jews, 
continued,  since  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  to  be  a  Jewish  possession ; 
but  Carmel,  which  (ch,  i.  8)  was  inhabited  by  the 
Gentiles,  was  still  independent  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  he  first  seized  it  after  the  war 
with  Ptolemy  Lathurus  (xiii.  15.  4).  It  is  to 
this  war  that  Movers  considers  the  book  of  Judith 
to  refer,  and  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  written 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  at  Asochis  in  Galilee 
(or  rather  Asophen  on  the  Jordan)  (Movers,  Ueher 
die  Ursprache  der  Deuterokan.  Bucher,  in  the 
Bonner  Zeitschrift,  xiii.  36,  sq.).  De  Wette 
conceives  that  this  hypotliesis  is  opposed  by 
the  following  geographical  combinations  : — 1. 
Galilee  belonged  to  the  Asmonaeans,  the  proof  of 
which,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  certain,  while 
the  following  indications  thereof  present  them- 
selves : — («)  Asochis  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  as  it  received  Ptolemy 
Lathurus  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  4,  comp.  with 
XV.  4).  (b)  Hyrcanus  had  his  son  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus brought  up  in  Galilee  (xiii.  12. 1).  (c)  Anti- 
gonus  returned  from  Galilee  {De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  3.  3). 

(d)  Aristobulus  seized  upon  Ituraea  {Antiq.  xiii. 
11.3),  which  presupposes  the  possession  of  Galilee. 

(e)  Even  after  the  limits  of  Galilee  were  circum- 
scribed by  Pompey,  it  still  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
high-priest  {De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  10.  4).  2.  Idumaea 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  state,  but  the  sons  of  Esau 
came  to  Holofernes  (vii.  8.  18).  3.  If  the  author 
had  the  war  with  Ptolemy  Lathurus  in  view,  the 
irruption  of  Holofernes  wo\ild  rather  correspond 
with  the  movements  of  the  Cyprian  army,  which 
proceeded  from  Asochis  to  Sepphoris,  and  thence 
to  Asophen  {Einleitung,  §  307). 

Language  of  Judith. — The  original  language 
is  uncertain.  Eichhom  and  Jahn  {Introduction) 
and  Seller  {Biblical  Herme7ieutics),  with  whom 
is  Bertholdt,  conceive  it  to  have  been  Greek. 
Calmet  states  on  the  authority  of  Origen  {Ep.  ad 
African.),  that  the  Jews  had  the  book  of  Judith 
in  Hebrew  in  his  time.  Origen's  words,  however, 
are,  '  They  make  no  use  of  Tobit,  nor  of  Judith, 
nor  have  they  them  even  in  the  Apocrypha  in 
Hebrew,  as  we  have  learned  from  themselves.' 
Jerome  {Pref,  to  Judith)  states  that  it  is  written 
in  Chaldee,  from  which  he  translated  it,  with  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter,  giving  rather  the  sense  than 
the  words.  He  also  complains  of  numbers 
of  incorrect  copies  of  Judith  in  the  Latin 
translation,  which  he  had  expurgated,  retaining 
only  what  was  in  the  Chaidee.  Many  of  the 
errors  of  Jerome's  translation  can  be  corrected  by 
the  Greek;  as,  for  instance,  aTrcirjjs,  'of  deceit' 
(ch.  xi.  6),  was  mistaken  for  ay6.ini}s,  and  translated 
caritatis  ;  K\av<rovTai  was  mistaken  for  KavffoPTCu, 
and  translated  urentur,  &c.  &c.  The  Chaldee  text^ 
ftom  which  Jerome  translates^  and  which  varies 
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considerably  from  the  Greek,  betrays,  according 
to  De  Wette,  many  and  undoubted  marlcs  of  a 
Hebrew  original.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
say  whether  this  was  best  represented  by  the 
Greek  or  by  the  Chaldee.  Jerome  probably 
himself,  or  his  interpreter,  took  many  liberties 
with  the  original,  with  which  he  states  that  he 
was  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 

The  Syriac  version  seems  evidently  taken  from 
the  Greek,  and  tlie  more  correct  manner  in  which 
the  names  of  cities  are  given,  as  well  as  other 
variations,  have  been  supposed  to  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  more  correct  Greek  copies  than  those 
which  we  now  possess,  as  no  book  in  the  Septua- 
gint  has  so  few  Greek  particles  as  the  book  of 
Judith. 

Gesenius,  and  especially  Movers,  have  been 
very  successful  in  their  efforts  to  correct  the 
present  geographical  errors  by  the  supposition  of  a 
Hebrew  original.  Betani  (ch.  i.  9)  the  latter 
conceives  to  be  Beth-anoth  (Josh,  xv),  and  the  Uoo 
seas  (ch.  i.  12),  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile.  For 
Xa^-^alwv  he  reads  xa^Safco;',  and  considers  Rasses 
to  be  an  oversight  for  Tarshish.  Movers,  observes 
De  Wette,  explains  the  historical  inaccuracies 
and  anachronisms,  by  a  free  poetical  use  of  his- 
tory after  the  manner  of  Shakspeare.  Movers 
may  therefore  be  included  among  those  writers 
who  have  followed  Luther  in  considering  Judith 
an  historical  romance.  Seller  (^Biblical  Herme- 
neutics)  conceives  it  to  be  a  fiction,  founded  on 
fact,  written  by  a  Palestinian  Jew. 

The  old  Latin  anle-hieronymian  version  (from 
the  Greek)  is  still  extant,  and  the  many  discre- 
pancies between  it  and  Jerome's  version,  confirm  the 
fact  of  the  great  and  faulty  variety  in  the  copies, 
of  which  that  father  complains.  The  text  of  this 
version  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  mixed 
witii  that  of  Jerome,  and  the  variations  between 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Greek  are  numerous  and 
considerable. 

Atithority  of  Judith  in  the  Church. — Although 
the  book  of  Judith  never  formed  part  of  the 
Jewish  canon  [Deutero-canonical],  and  finds 
no  place  in  the  ancient  catalogues,  its  authority 
in  the  Christian  church  has  been  very  great.  It 
is  thus  referred  to  by  Clemens  Romanus,  the 
companion  of  the  Apostles,  in  his  first  (or  genuine) 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  : — '  Tlie  blessed  Judith, 
when  the  city  was  besieged,  asked  leave  of  the 
elders  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  foreigners,  and 
fearless  of  danger  in  her  patriotism,  she  proceeded, 
and  the  Lord  delivered  Holofernes  into  the  hands 
of  a  woman.  In  like  manner,  Esther,'  &c.  &c. 
Jerome  observes  that  '  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Judith 
had  the  honor  of  giving  their  names  to  sacred 
books'  (Ad  Principiam).  Among  the  Hebrews,  he 
observes,  '  it  is  reckoned  among  the  Hagiographa 
(or  Apocrypha)  whose  authority  is  not  proper  for 
confirming  controverted  matters,'  but  he  adds, 
'  since  the  council  of  Nicsea  is  read  (legitur) 
to  have  reckoned  Judith  among  the  sacred  Scrip 
tures,  I  have  agreed  to  your  request  (to  translate 
it).  .  .  .  Receive  Judith  as  an  example  of  chas- 
tity. .  .  .  He  who  was  the  rewarder  of  her  chastity 
gave  her  such  virtue  as  to  enable  her  to  over- 
come him  who  was  invincible.'  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Origen  as  received  by  the  church  (Horn.  xix. 
in  Gen.  &  i.  iii.  in  Johan.),  and  is  cited  by  Ter- 
tuUian  (De  Monogamid),  Ambrose  (lib,  iii.  De 
Offic.),  and  Chrysostom  (Homil.). 
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Indeed,  no  question  as  to  Judith's  being  an  his* 
torical  personage  appears  to  have  been  raised  before 
the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  this  question  is 
still  unsettled.  '  Even,'  says  Calmet  (ut  supra), '  it 
by  tlie  force  of  our  adversaries'  reasons  we  should 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  book  con- 
tains but  a  parable,  or  a  fiction  written  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  Jews  in  tlieir  affliction,  and 
to  give  them  a  model  of  virtue  in  the  person  of 
Judith,  we  do  not  perceive  what  advantage  they 
would  derive  against  us,  and  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book.  Would  it  be  on  that  account 
the  less  divine,  less  inspired,  less  worthy  of  tlie  Holy 
Spirit  ?  The  fathers  who  have  cited  it,  the  coun- 
cils which  have  received  it  into  the  canon,  the 
church  which  authorizes  it  and  receives  it, — would 
they  be  on  this  account  in  error  ?  and  would  re- 
ligion suffer  the  least  injury  ?  Does  not  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  abound  in  pa- 
rables, so  circumstantially  detailed  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  real  histories,  &c.  ? '  (Pre/,  to 
Comm.)  And  as  to  the  action  of  Judith,  the  same 
able  commentator  observes :  '  We  cannot  approve 
in  all  respects,  either  the  prayer  or  the  action  of 
Judith;  we  commend  her  good  intentions,  and 
think  that  the  uprightness  of  her  design  and  her 
ignorance  abate  much  of  the  crime.  .  .  .  Yet  will 
not  this  suffice  entirely  to  excuse  her ;  a  lie  told 
with  so  much  solemnity,  and  carried  on  through 
her  whole  conversation  with  Holofernes,  is  still  in- 
defensible. The  employing  her  beauty  and  her 
little  winning  arts  to  inflame  his  passion,  and 
thereby  exposing  her  person  to  a  rude  attack,  is  a 
step  likewise  not  to  be  justified.' 

The  book  of  Judith  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  9,  10,  comp. 
with  Judith  viii.  24,  25).  Judith,  with  the  other 
deuterocanonical  books,  lias  been  at  all  times  read 
in  the  church,  and  lessons  are  taken  from  it  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  course. — W.  W. 

JULIA  ('lovXla,  a  name  common  among  the 
Romans),  a  Christian  woman  of  Rome,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  15) ; 
she  is  named  with  Philologus,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  his  wife  or  sister. 

JULIUS  ('lovXios),  the  centurion  who  had  the 
charge  of  conducting  Paul  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
and  who  treated  liim  with  much  consideration 
and  kindness  on  the  way  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  3). 

JUNIAS  Qlowias),  a  person  who  is  joined 
with  Andronlcus  in  Rom.  xvi.  7  :  '  Salute  An- 
dronicus  and  Junias,  my  kinsmen  and  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles.' 
They  were,  doubtless,  Jewish  Christians. 

JUSTIFICATION.  Justification  may  be  de- 
fined, in  its  theological  sense,  as  the  non-imputation 
of  sin,  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness.  That 
there  is  a  reciprocation  between  Christ  and  be- 
lievers, i.  e.  in  the  imputation  of  their  sins  unto 
Him,  and  of  His  righteousness  unto  them ;  and 
that  this  forms  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  justifi- 
cation and  acceptance  with  God,  it  will  be  the 
object  of  the  following  remarks  to  demonstrate. 

The  vicarious  nature  of  the  Redeemer's  suflfer- 
ings  was  set  forth  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
by  very  significant  types,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pressive of  which  was  the  offering  of  the  scape- 
goat :  '  And  Aaron  shall  lay  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  then 
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»ii  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  the  goat  shall  bear 
upon  him  all  their  iniquities'  (Lev.  xvi.  21,  22). 
Abarbiiiel,  in  the  introduction  fo  his  commentary 
on  Leviticus  (X)e  Viel.  p.  301),  represents  this  cere- 
mony as  a  symbolical  translation  of  the  sins  of 
the  offender  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  and  as 
a  way  by  which  the  evil  due  to  his  transgression 
was  to  be  deprecated. 

Nachmaindes  also,  commenting  on  Lev.  i., 
observes,  res])ecting  the  bui  nt-offerings  and  sacri- 
fices for  sin  :  '  It  was  right  the  offerer's  own  blood 
should  be  shed,  and  his  body  burnt,  but  that  the 
Creator,  in  His  mercy,  hath  accepted  this  victim 
from  him  as  a  vicarious  substitute  and  atonement, 
that  its  blood  should  be  poured  out  instead  of  his 
blood,  and  its  life  stand  in  place  of  his  life.' 

We  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  39)  that 
the  practice  of  imprecating  on  the  head  of  the 
victim  the  evils  which  the  sacrificer  wished  to 
avert  from  himself  was  usual  also  amongst  the  hea- 
then. The  Egyptians,  he  adds,  would  not  taste 
the  head  of  any  animal,  but  flung  it  into  the  river 
as  an  abomination. 

If  this  type  foreshadowed  the  vicarious  nature 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ — and  who 
with  the  inspired  comment  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  before  him  can  doubt 
this  ? — we  may  with  confidence  appeal  also  to 
the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  the  expositions  of 
apostles,  for  the  further  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  same  truth.  The  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah 
is  so  full  upon  this  point,  that  Bishop  Louth  says, 
'  This  chapter  declares  the  circumstances  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  so  exactly,  that  it  seems 
ratlier  a  history  of  His  passion  than  a  prophecy.' 
In  verses  5  and  6  we  are  told  that  God  '  laid  upon 
Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all,  that  by  His  stripes 
we  might  be  healed ' — that  our  sin  was  laid  on 
Him,  and  He  bare  it  (ver.  11).  St.  Paul,  re- 
echoing the  same  truth,  says,  *  He  was  made  sin 
for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  rigliteousness  of  God  in  Him'  (2  Cor.  v.  21). 
This  is  the  reciprocation  spoken  of  above.  Again, 
in  Rom.  viii.  3,  4,  the  apostle  informs  us  that 
God  sent  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
fl^h,  and  for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
us ;  that  sin  was  made  His,  and  he  bore  its 
penalty ;  His  righteousness  is  forensically  trans- 
ferred to  the  believer,  and  he  becomes  a  happy 
participator  of  its  benefits.  This,  then,  is  the 
change  in  relation  to  God  from  which  the  soul 
of  a  convinced  sinner  can  find  peace.  Before  we 
notice  the  objections  which  have  been,  and  still 
are,  urged  against  this  view  of  the  question,  we 
may  inquire  hoio  far  it  is  confirmed  by  the  earliest 
and  most  eminently  pious  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Amongst  these  fathers  none  could  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  than 
the  venerable  Clement  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  honourably  recorded  by  the  apostle  as  one  of 
(lis  fellow-labourers  in  the  Gospel  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  book  of  life  (Philipp.  iv.  3). 
Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  writer  is 
on  the  ytoint  of  forensic  justifying  riff hteousness, 
and  of  intrinsic  sanctifying  righteousness  (see 
Clem.  Rom.  Epist.  ad  Corinth,  i.  sec.  32,  33). 
Chrysostom's  commentary  on  2  Cor.  (ch.  v.  Horn. 
ii.)  is  also  very  expressive  on  this  subject :  *  What 
vcvii,  what  speech  is  this,  what  mind  can  com- 
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prehend  or  speak  it  ?  for  he  saith.  He  made  Him 
who  was  righteous  to  be  made  a  sinner,  that  He 
might  make  sinners  righteous  ;  nor  yet  doth  He 
say  so  neither,  but  that  which  is  far  more  sublime 
and  excellent.  For  He  speaks  not  of  an  inclina- 
tion or  affection,  but  expresseth  the  quality  itself. 
For  He  says  not,  He  made  Him  a  sinner,  but  sin, 
that  we  might  be  made  not  merely  righteous,  but 
righteousness,  and  that  the  righteousness  of  God, 
when  we  are  justified  not  by  works  (for  if  we 
should,  there  must  be  no  spot  found  in  them),  but 
by  grace,  whereby  all  sin  is  blotted  out.' 

Again,  Justin  Martyr  (Epist.  ad  Diognet.) 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose  :  '  He  gave  His  son  a 
ransom  for  us ;  the  holy  for  transgressors ;  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty;  the  just  for  the  unjust; 
the  incorruptible  for  the  corrupt ;  the  immortal  for 
mortals.  For  what  else  could  hide  or  cover  our 
sins  but  His  righteousness  ?  In  whom  else  could 
we  wicked  and  ungodly  ones  be  justified,  or 
esteemed  righteous,  but  in  the  Son  of  God  alone  ? 
O  sweet  permutation  or  change !  O  unsearchable 
work,  or  curious  operation  !  O  blessed  beneficence, 
exceeding  all  expectation  !  That  the  iniquity  of 
many  should  be  hid  in  one  Just  One,  and  the 
righteousness  of  one  should  justify  many  trans- 
gressors !' 

So  Gregory  Nyssen  (Orat.  IT.  in  Cant.)  de- 
serves notice  :  '  He  hath  transferred  to  Himself 
the  filth  of  my  sins,  and  communicated  unto  me 
His  purity,  and  made  me  partaker  of  His  beauty  !' 
Augustine  also  speaks  to  the  same  effect :  '  He 
was  sin  that  we  might  be  righteousness,  not  our 
own,  but  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  in  ourselves, 
but  in  Him'  (Enchirid.  ad  Laurent,  c.  41). 

As  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  more  quotations 
from  those  who  are  usually  designated  '  the 
fathers  of  the  church,'  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  tom.  i.  p.  900. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  expressed  views 
of  the  fathers  on  the  important  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, is  that  which  is  taken  by  the  church  of 
England.  Articles  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth run  thus : — 

'  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings. 
Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort, 
as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Jus- 
tification.' 

'  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits 
of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  cannot  put 
away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable 
to  God  in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily 
of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that  by  them 
a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a 
tree  discerned  by  the  fruit.' 

'  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to 
God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to 
receive  grace,  or  (as  the  School-authors  say)  de- 
serve grace  of  congruity  :  yea,  rather,  for  that 
they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they 
have  the  nature  of  sin.'      v 

The  homily  referred  to  in  the  eleventh  article, 
under  the  title  of  the  Homily  of  Justification,  is 
styled  in  the  first  book  of  Homilies  itself,  '  A 
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Sermon  of  the  Salvation  of  Mankind,  by  only 
Christ  our  Saviour,  from  sin  and  death  everlasting.' 
In  this  sermon  the  reader  will  find  strikingly  set 
forth  the  inseparable  connection  there  is  between 
justification  and  sanctification,  the  one  the  cause, 
the  other  the  effect. 

It  was  this  doctrine  of  justification  which  con- 
stituted the  great  ground  of  controversy  between 
the  reformers  and  the  church  of  Rome  (see  Luther 
to  Geo.  Spenlein,  Epist.  Ann.  1516,  tom.  i.).  That 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  see  in  a  contrasted  form 
the  essential  differences  upon  this  head  between 
the  two  churches,  we  subjoin  what  the  Tridentine 
fathers  have  stated.  In  sess.  vi.  c.  xvi.  p.  54,  they 
announce  the  views  of  their  church  on  justifica- 
tion in  the  following  language  : — 

'  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  head  into  the  members,  and 
as  the  vine  into  the  branches,  perpetually  causes 
His  virtue  to  flow  into  the  justified.  This  virtue 
always  precedes,  accompanies,  and  follows  their 
good  works ;  so  that  witnout  it  such  good  works 
could  in  nowise  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  bear 
the  character  of  meritoriousness.  Hence  we  must 
believe,  that  to  the  justified  themselves  nothing 
more  is  wanting  which  needs  to  prevent  us  from 
thinking  botii  that  they  have  satisfied  the  divine 
law,  according  to  the  state  of  this  life,  by  those 
works  which  are  performed  in  God  ;  and  also 
that,  in  their  own  time,  provided  they  depart  in 
grace,  they  truly  merit  the  attainment  of  eternal 
life.  Thus  neither  our  own  proper  righteousness 
is  so  determined  to  be  our  own,  as  if  it  were  from 
ourselves  ;  nor  is  the  righteousness  of  God  either 
unknown  or  rejected.  For  that  which  is  called 
our  righteousness,  because  through  its  being  in- 
herent in  us  we  are  justified,  that  same  is  the 
righteousness  of  God,  because  it  is  infused  into 
us  by  God  through  the  merit  of  Christ.  Far, 
however,  be  it  from  a  Christian  man  that  he 
should  either  trust  or  glory  in  himself,  and  not 
in  the  Lord ;  whose  goodness  to  all  is  so  great, 
that  what  are  truly  His  gifts  He  willeth  to  be 
estimated  as  their  merits.' 

Such,  so  far  as  the  justification  and  accept- 
ance of  man  before  God  are  concerned,  is  the 
doctrinal  scheme  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  foreign  than  it  is  from  the 
system  set  forth  by  the  church  of  England.  In 
the  view  of  the  latter,  justification  signifies  making 
just  in  trial  and  judgment,  as  sanctification  is 
making  holy ;  but  not  making  just  by  infusion  of 
grace  and  holiness  into  a  person,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  former,  thus  confounding  justification 
and  sanctification  together.  On  the  Protestant 
principle  justification  is  not  a  real  change  of  a 
sinner  in  himself,  though  a  real  change  is  an- 
nexed to  it ;  but  only  a  relative  change  in  refer- 
ence to  God's  judgment.  Thus  we  find  the  word 
used  in  Rom.  iii.  23,  24,  25,  26.  In  fine,  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  Scriptural  language  thus  :  '  All  have 
ginned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  every 
mouth  must  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  become 
guilty  before  God;  therefore,  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified  in 
His  sight.  But  we  are  justified  freely  by  His 
grace  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  right- 
eousness for  the  remission  of  sing  that  are  past, 
through  the  foibearance  of  God.    Where  is  boast- 
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ing,  then?  It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  of 
works  ?  Nay :  but  by  the  law  of  faith.  Therefore 
we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  with- 
out the  deeds  of  the  law.'  For  a  full  exposition 
of  the  differences  between  the  two  churches,  see 
Mohler's  Symbolik,  translated  from  the  Gennan 
by  Robertson. 

We  now  come  to  notice  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  this  view  of  justification. 

1 .  It  does  not  consist,  say  some,  with  the  truth 
and  holiness  of  God,  that  the  innocent  should 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  We  answer,  that  it  is  no 
injustice,  or  cruelty,  for  an  innocent  person  to 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  as  Christ  did,  provided  there 
be  these  conditions  : — 

1.  That  the  person  suffering  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  for  whom  he  suffers. 

2.  That  he  suffers  of  his  own  free  will. 

3.  That  he  be  able  to  sustain  all  that  shall  be 
laid  upon  him. 

4.  That  a  greater  amount  of  glory  redound  to 
the  divine  attributes  than  if  he  had  not  so  suffered. 
Now  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  all  these  con- 
ditions were  realized  in  the  incarnate  Saviour. 

Bishop  Butler  (^Analogy,  ch.  v.)  has  a  striking 
answer  to  this  objection.  He  shows  that  in  the 
daily  course  of  God's  natural  providence  the 
innocent  do  often  and  constantly  suffer  for  the 
guilty ;  and  then  argues  that  the  Christian  ap- 
pointment against  which  this  objection  is  taken, 
is  not  only  of  the  same  kind,  but  is  even  less  open 
to  exception,  '  because,  under  the  former,  we  are 
in  many  cases  commanded,  and  even  neces- 
sitated, whether  we  will  or  no,  to  suffer  for  the 
faults  of  others ;  whereas  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  voluntary.  The  world's  being  under  the 
righteous  government  of  God  does,  indeed,  imply 
that,  finally,  and  upon  the  whole,  every  one  shall 
receive  according  to  his  personal  deserts ;  and  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  whole  Scripture  is,  that 
this  shall  be  the  completion  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. But  during  the  progress,  and  for  aught 
we  know,  even  in  order  to  the  completion  of  this 
moral  scheme,  vicarious  punishments  may  be  fit, 
and  absolutely  necessary.  Men,  by  their  follies, 
mil  themselves  into  extreme  distress — into  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  them, 
were  it  not  for  the  interposition  and  assistance  of 
others.  God  commands  by  the  law  of  natiure 
that  we  afford  them  this  assistance,  in  many 
cases  where  we  cannot  do  it  witliout  very  great 
pains,  and  labour,  and  sufferings  to  ourselves 
And  we  see  in  what  variety  of  ways  one  person '• 
sufferings  contribute  to  the  relief  of  another,  and 
how,  or  by  what  particular  means,  this  comes  to 
pass,  or  follows  from  the  constitution  or  laws  ot 
nature  which  come  under  our  notice,  and,  being 
familiarised  with  it,  men  are  not  shocked  with  it. 
So  that  the  reason  of  their  insisting  upon  objec- 
tions of  the  foregoing  kind  against  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ,  is  either  that  they  do  not  consider  God'g 
settled  and  uniform  appointments  as  His  appoint- 
ments at  all,  or  else,  they  forget  that  vicarious 
punishment  is  a  providential  appointment  of 
every  day's  experience ;  and  then,  from  their 
being  unacquainted  with  the  more  general  laws 
of  nature  or  divine  government  over  the  world, 
and  not  seeing  how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  could 
contribute  to  the  redemption  of  it  imless  by  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  will,  they  conclude  fail 
sufferings  could  not  contribute  to  it  any  othet 
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way.  And  yet,  what  has  been  often 
justification  of  this  doctrine,  even  from  the  ap- 
parent natural  tendency  of  this  method  of  our 
redemption — its  tendencies  to  vindicate  the  au- 
thority of  God's  laws  and  deter  his  creatures  from 
sin, — this  has  never  yet  been  answered,  and  is,  I 
think,  plainly  luianswerable.' 

2.  Again  it  is  objected,  if  we  are  justified  on 
receiving  Christ  by  faith  as  the  Lord  our  right- 
eousness, and  if  this  be  the  sole  ground  of  salva- 
tion propounded  by  St.  Paul,  there  is  then  a  pal- 
pable discrepancy  between  him  and  St.  James;  for 
the  former  states,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law  (Rom.  iii.  8  ;  Gal. 
ii.  16) ;  while  tlie  latter  says,  '  a  man  is  justified 
by  works  and  not  by  faith  only'  (James  ii.  24). 
That  there  is  a  difficulty  here  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  that  it  led  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
together  with  Luther  and  Erasmus,  to  question 
the  authority  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  is  notorious 
to  every  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
church  of  Rome  builds  her  system  of  man  being 
justified  by  reason  of  inherent  righteousness,  on 
the  assumption  that  when  St.  Paul  says  '  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified,'  he 
means  the  ceremonial  and  not  the  moral  law. 
In  this  way  she  would  establish  her  own  system 
of  human  merit,  and  harmonise  tlie  two  apostles. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  to  the  impartial  reader  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  the  scope  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  must  include  both  the  moral 
and  the  ceremonial  law  ;  for  he  proves  both  Jew 
and  Gentile  guilty  before  God,  and  tliis  with  the 
view  of  establishing  the  righteousness  of  faith  in 
the  imputed  merits  of  Christ  as  tlie  only  ground 
of  a  sinner's  salvation.  Leaving,  then,  this  so- 
phistical reconcilement,  we  come  to  that  which  our 
Protestant  divines  propose.  This  is  of  a  two-fold 
cliaracter,  viz.,  first,  by  distinguishing  the  double 
sense  oi  justification,  which  may  be  taken  either 
for  the  absolution  of  a  sinner  in  God's  judgment, 
or  for  the  declaration  of  his  righteousness  before 
men.  This  distinction  is  found  in  Scripture,  in 
which  the  word  justify  is  used  in  both  accepta- 
tions. Thus  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justification  in 
foro  Dei;  St.  James  speaks  of  it  in  foro  honiinis. 
A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  works,  saith 
the  one ;  a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by 
faith  only,  declares  the  other.  That  this  is  the 
true  solution  of  tlie  difficulty  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  apostles  draw  their  apparently 
opposite  conclusions  from  the  same  example  of 
Abraham  (Rom.  iv.  9-23 ;  comp.  James  ii. 
21-24). 

'  If  Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath 
whereof  to  glory,  but  not  before  God.  For  what 
saith  the  Scripture?  Abraham  believed  God,  and 
it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness'  (Rom. 
iv.  2,  3).  Thus  speaks  St.  Paul ;  yet  St.  James 
argues  in  manner  following  :  '  Was  not  Abraham 
our  father  justified  by  works  when  he  had  ofiered 
Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  ?  Seest  thou  how 
faith  wrought  with  his  works ;  and  from  works 
faith  was  perfected  ?  And  the  Scripture  was  ful- 
filled which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it 
was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Ye  see 
then  how  from  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
from  faith  only.' 

Another  mode  of  reconciling  the  apostles  is  by 
regarding /ajYA  in  the  double  sense  in  which  it  is 
ofUn  found  in  Scripture.      St.  Paul,  when  he 
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affirms  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  apealu 
of  that  faith  which  is  true  and  living,  working 
by  love.  St.  James,  when  he  denies  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  only,  disputes  against  that 
faith  which  is  false  and  unproductive ;  when 
the  true  Christian,  speaking  to  the  hypocritical 
boaster  of  his  faith,  asks,  'Show  me  thy  faith 
without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith 
by  my  works.' 

3.  One  objection  more  may  be  urged  against 
this  fundamental  doctrine,  that  sinners  are  justified 
by  the  free  grace  of  God  through  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  namely,  that  it 
weakens  the  obligations  to  holiness  of  life.  Tliis 
objection  the  apostle  himself  anticipates  when  he 
asks, '  What  shall  we  say  then?  shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ? '  To  which  he 
answers  by  rejecting  the  consequence  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  and  in  the  strongest  manner 
affirming  it  to  be  without  any  foundation.  '  How 
shall  we,'  he  continues, '  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein?'  (Rom.  vi.  1-2).  He  who  ex- 
pects justification  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  has  the  clearest  and  strongest  convictions 
of  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  its  ex- 
tent and  purity.  He  sees  in  the  vicarious  sulTerings 
of  his  Saviour  the  awful  nature  of  sin  and  the  in- 
finite love  of  God ;  and  this  love  of  God,  being  thus 
manifested,  constrains  him  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  world.  In  a  word,  he  loves 
m,uch  because  he  feels  that  God  hath  forgiven 
him  much,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
given  unto  him.  What  a  practical  illustration 
have  we  of  this  in  the  life  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  himself?  (See  further  on  this  subject 
the  several  treatises  on  Justification  by  Hooker ; 
Winterspoon,  vol.  i. ;  Anthony  Burgess,  Lond. 
1655 ;  Wm.  Pemble,  Oxon.  1629 ;  Faber,  Lond. 
1839 ;  Walter  Marshall,  Lond.  1692).— J.  W.  D 

1.  JUSTUS  ('loCffTos),  surnamed  Barsabas 
[Joseph.] 

2.  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  at  Corinth,  with  whom 
Paul  lodged  (Acts  xviii,  7). 

3.  -JUSTUS,  called  also  JESUS,  a  believing 
Jew,  who  was  with  Paul  at  Rome  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  11).  The  apostle 
names  him  and  Marcus  as  being  at  that  time  his 
only  fellow-labourers. 
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KABBALAH  (n^lj?,  from  ?5p,  to  receive). 
This  word  is  an  abstract,  and  means  reception, 
a  doctrine  received  by  oral  ti'ansmission ;  so  that 
with  mere  reference  to  its  etymological  significa- 
tion, it  is  the  correlate  of  miDD,  tradition.  The 
term  Kabbalah  is  employed  in  the  Jewish  writings 
to  denote  several  traditional  doctrines:  as,  for 
example,  that  which  constituted  the  creed  of  the 
patriarchal  age  before  the  giving  of  the  law ;  that 
unwritten  ritual  interpretation  which  the  Jews 
believe  wais  revealed  by  God  to  Moses  on  the 
mount,  and  which  was  at  length  committed  to 
writing  and  formed  the  Mishnah.  Besides  being 
applied  to  these  and  other  similar  traditions,  it 
has  also  been  used  in,  comparatively  speaking, 
modem  times,  to  denote  a  singular  mystical  modU 
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of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  in  wliich  sense 
only  it  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

This  Kabbalah  is  an  art  of  eliciting  mysteries 
from  the  words  atid  letters  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  means  of  some  subtle  devices  of  interpretation, 
«r  it  is  an  abstruse  theosophical  and  metaphysical 
doctrine  containing  the  traditional  arcana  of  the 
remotest  times.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  practical  * 
and  speculative  (TWVKi  and  IT'JVV).  The  spe- 
culative  Kabbalah,  to  which  we  confine  ourselves, 
is  again  subdivided  into  the  artificial  and  inar- 
tificial, which  correspond  to  the  terms  of  our 
definition. 

The  artificial  Kabbalah,  which  is  so  called 
because  it  is  a  system  of  interpretation  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  bound  by  certain  rules,  is 
divided  into  three  species.  The  first,  Gematria 
(X''1130*3,  from  the  Greek  yea>neTpla,  but  used  in 
a  wider  sense),  is  the  arithmetical  mode  of  interpre- 
tation, in  which  the  letters  of  a  word  are  regarded 
with  reference  to  their  value  as  numeral  signs, 
and  a  word  is  explained  by  another  whose  united 
letters  produce  the  same  sum.     For  example,  the 

word  Shilok  (rh''^.  Gen.  xlix.  10),  the  letters  of 
which  amount,  when  considered  as  numerals,  to 
358,  is  explained  to  be  Messiah  (n"'K'D),  because 
they  are  both  numerically  equivalent,  and  the 
three  Targums  have  actually  so  rendered  it.  The 
second  species,  Temurah  (mittn,  permutation), 
is  the  mode  by  which  one  word  is  transformed 
into  another  different  one  by  the  transposition  or 
systematic  interchange  of  their  letters ;  as  when 

^3S7D,  my  angel  (Exod.  xxiii.  23),  is  made  into 

?X3^D,  Michael.  The  kinds  of  commu-tation 
described  in  the  article  Atbach  also  belong  to 
this  species.  The  third  species,  Notarikon 
(Pp'''lt313,  from  the  Latin  notare),  is  that  in 
which  some  or  all  of  the  letters  of  a  word  are  con- 
sidered to  be  signs  denoting  other  words  of  which 
they  are  tlie  initials,  and  is  of  two  kinds.  In  the 
one,  either  the  initial  or  the  final  letter  of  two  or 
more  words  occurring  together  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  combined  to  form  one  new  word,  as 
when  ""aSO,  Maccabee,  is  made  out  of  "jIDS  'D 
mn''  DvX3  (Exod.  XV.  11);  or  when  the  divine 

name  nin>  is  extracted  from  HO  lOJi'  HO  "O 
(Exod.  iii.  13).  In  the  other,  the  several  letters 
of  one  word  are  taken  in  their  series  to  be  the 
initials  of  several  other  words,  as  when  WMi  is 
explained  by  iTlD,  Dl,  "IQX,  dust,  blood,  gall. 

The  inartificial  or  dogmatical  Kabbalah  con- 
sists solely  of  a  traditional  doctrine  on  things 
divine  and  metapiiysical,  propounded  in  a  sym- 
bolical form.  It  treats  principally  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  of  angels 
and  spirits,  of  the  four  Kabbalistical  worlds,  and 
of  the  ten  Sephiroth  or  so-called  Kabbalistic 
tree.  It  is  a  system  made  up  of  elements 
which  are  also  found  in  the  Magian  doctrine 
of  emanation,    in   the   Pythagorean    theory    of 

*  It  may  suflSce  for  our  present  purpose  merely 
to  notice  the  existence  of  the  practical  Kabbalah, 
which  differs  little  from  magic.  He  who  is 
curious  in  such  things  will  find  one  of  the  fullest 
details  of  the  portentous  miracles  which  are  said 
to  have  been  effected  by  its  agency  in  Edzard's 
edition  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  tract  Abodah 
Zarah,  p.  346,  sq. 
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numbers,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  later  Platonitts, 
and  in  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics ;  but  these  doc» 
trines  are  here  stated  with  enigmatical  obscurity, 
and  without  the  coherence  and  development  of  a 
single  and  entire  scheme.  Its  general  tenor  may 
be  conceived  from  the  eminent  prerogatives  which 
it  assigns  to  the  law,  and  from  the  consequent 
latitude  of  interpretation.  Thus,  it  is  argued  in 
the  book  of  Sohar :  '  Alas  for  the  man  who  thinks 
that  the  law  contains  nothing  but  what  appears 
on  its  surface;  for,  if  that  were  true,  there  would 
be  men  in  our  day  who  could  excel  it.  But  the 
law  assumed  a  body  ;  for  if  angels  are  obliged, 
when  they  descend  to  this  world,  to  assume  a  body 
in  order  that  ihey  may  subsist  in  the  world,  and 
it  be  able  to  receive  them,  how  much  more  neces- 
sary was  it  that  the  law,  wliich  created  them  and 
which  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  world  was 
created,  should  be  invested  with  a  body  in  order 
that  it  might  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
man?  That  body  is  a  history,  in  which  if  any 
man  think  there  is  not  a  soul,  let  him  have  no 
part  in  the  life  to  come.'  Manasseh-ben-Israel, 
who  makes  this  citation  from  the  book  of  Sohar, 
enforces  this  view  with  many  arguments  (Com- 
ciliator,  Amstelod.  1633,  p.  169). 

The  ten  Sephiroth  have  been  represented  in 
three  different  forms,  all  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
H.  More's  Opera  Philos.  i.  423 ;  and  one  of 
which,  although  not  the  most  usual  one,  has 
been  already  given  in  the  article  God.  The 
Sephiroth  have  been  the  theme  of  endless  discus- 
sion ;  and  it  has  even  been  disputed  whether  they 
are  designed  to  express  theological,  philosophical, 
or  physical  mysteries.  The  Jews  themselves 
generally  regard  them  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Kabbalistical  theology,  as  indicating  the 
emanating  grades  and  order  of  efflux  according 
to  which  the  nature  and  manifested  operation  of 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  comprehended. 
Several  Christian  scholars  have  discerned  in  them 
the  mysteries  of  their  own  faith,  the  trinity,  and 
the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah.*  In  this  they 
have  received  some  sanction  by  the  fact  noticed 
by  Wolf,  that  most  learned  Jewish  converts  en- 
deavour to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity 
out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  (Biblioth. 
Hebr.  i.  360).  The  majority  of  all  parties 
appear  to  concur  in  considering  the  first  three 
Sephiroth  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  God,  and  the 
last  seven  to  denote  his  attributes,  or  modes  of  ex- 
istence.    The  following  treatises  on  tliis  subject 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  adduce  the  words  of 
Count  G.  Pico  della  Mirandola,  as  cited  in  Hot- 
tinger's  Thesaurus  Philologictis,  p.  439:  'Hos 
ego  libros  non  mediocri  impensa  mihi  cum  com- 
parassem,  summa  diligentia,  indefessis  laboribus 
cum  perlegissem,  vidi  in  ill  is  (testis  est  Deus) 
religionem  non  tam  Mosaicam,  quam  Christianam, 
Ibi  Trinitatis  mysterium,  ibi  Verbi  incarnatio,  ibi 
Messiae  divinitas,  ibi  de  peccato  original!,  de 
illius  per  Christum  expiatione,  de  coelesti  Hieru- 
salem,  de  casu  dsemonum,  de  ordinibus  ange- 
lorum,  de  purgatoriis,  de  inferorum  poenis :  eadem 
legi,  quae  apud  Paulum  et  Dionysium,  apud 
Hieronymum  et  Augustinum  quotidie  legimua 
....  In  plenum,  nulla  est  ferme  de  re  nobis  cum 
Hebraeis  controversia,  de  qua  ex  libris  Cabbalis- 
tarum  ita  redargui  convincique  non  possint,  ut  ne 
angulus  quidem  reliquus  sit,  in  quern  se  condant.* 
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are  among  the  most  remarkable :  a  dissertation  by 
Rhenferd,  De  Stylo  Apocalypseos  Cabbalistico, 
in  Danz's  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talmude  illtist.  p.  1090, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  point  out  many  extra- 
ordinary coincidences  between  the  theosophy  of 
the  Kabbalah  and  the  book  of  Revelation  (which 
may  be  compared  with  an  essay  of  similar  ten- 
dency in  Eichhorn's  Bibl.  Biblioth.  iii.  191); 
and  a  dissertation  by  Vitringa,  De  Sephiroth 
Kahhalistamm,  in  his  Observat.  Saci:  i.  126,  in 
which  he  first  showed  how  the  Sephiroth  accorded 
with  the  human  form. 

The  origin  of  the  Kabbalah  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  Jews  ascribe  it  to  Adam,  or  to 
Abraham,  or  to  Moses,  or  to  Ezra ;  the  last  being 
apparently  countenanced  by  2  Esdras  xiv.  20-48. 
The  opinions  of  Christian  writers  are  as  variously 
divided;  and  the  Kabbalah  is  such  a  complex 
whole,  and  has  been  aggregated  together  at  such 
distant  periods,  that  no  general  judgment  can 
apply  to  it.  Their  opinions  need  oidy  be  noticed 
in  their  extremes.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Rhen- 
ferd and  others  maintain  that  the  Jewish  church 
possessed,  in  its  inartificial  Kabbalah,  an  ancient 
unwritten  traditional  doctrine,  by  which  they 
were  instructed  that  the  types  and  symbols  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  (to  use  Luther's  words) 
but  the  manger  and  the  swaddling-clo,thes  in 
which  the  Messiah  lay — of  which  genuine  doc- 
trine, however,  they  nevertheless  believe  our  pre- 
sent Kabbalah  to  contain  only  fragments  amidst 
a  mass  of  Gentile  additions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eichhorn  accounts  for  the  origin  of  that  important 
part  of  this  Kabbalah,  the  system  of  allegorical 
interpretation  (by  which  their  occult  doctrine  was 
either  generated,  or,  if  not,  at  least  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  law),  by  supposing  that  the 
Jews  adopted  it  immediately  from  the  Greeks. 
According  to  him,  when  the  Jews  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  enlightened  speculations  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  they  felt  that  their  law  (as 
they  had  hitherto  interpreted  it)  was  so  far  behind 
the  wisdom  of  the  Gentiles,  that — both  to  vindi- 
cate its  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  scoffing  heathen, 
as  well  as  to  reconcile  their  newly  adopted  philo- 
sophical convictions  with  their  ancient  creed — 
they  borrowed  from  the  Greek  allegorizers  of 
Homer  the  same  art  of  interpretation,  and  applied 
it  to  conjure  away  the  unacceptable  sense  or  the 
letter,  or  to  extort  another  sense  which  harmonized 
•witli  the  philosophy  of  the  age  (Bibl.  Biblioth.  v. 
237,  sq.). 

Both  these  opinions,  however,  coincide  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  in  assuming  that  the  Jews  did  adopt 
the  doctrines  of  Gentile  philosophy ;  and  a  wide 
field  is  open  for  conjectures  as  to  the  particular 
sources  from  which  the  several  elements  of  the 
Kabbalah  have  been  derived.  Thus,  whether  the 
Persian  religion,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation is  so  prominent  (the  zertcane  akerene,  or 
infinite  time,  being  the  ?]1D  )''K  of  the  Sephiroth), 
lupplied  that  theory  to  the  Jews  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity ;  or  whether  it  was  borrowed 
from  any  other  scheme  containing  that  doctrine, 
down  as  late  as  the  origin  of  Gnosticism ;  or  even 
whether,  as  H.  More  asserts,  the  Kabbalah  itself 
is  the  primitive  fountain  from  which  the  Gentiles 
have  themselves  drawn — these,  and  the  many 
iuch  questions  which  could  be  raised  about  the 
origin  of  the  other  Kabbalistic  doctrines,  can 
only  receive  a  probable  solution. 
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However  these  matters  may  be  decided,  the  date 
of  the  most  important  works  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kabbalah  is  contained  may  be  brought  to  a 
nearer  certainty.  Of  these  the  book  Jezirah 
(^T'V^  creation'),  which  is  the  oldest  of  them, 
and  which  is  attributed  to  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
cannot  be  credibly  ascribed  to  any  earlier  author 
than  the  Rabbi  Akibah,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era ;  but  the  cautious  Wolf  thinks 
that  it  is  prudent  not  to  insist  on  any  earlier  or 
more  precise  date  for  it  than  that  it  was  written 
before  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  as  it  is 
cited  in  the  treatise  Saiihedrin.  It  has  often  been 
printed ;  as  by  Rittangel,  a  converted  Jew,  with 
a  Latin  version  and  notes,  Amsterd.  1642,  4to. ; 
and,  more  recently,  with  a  German  version,  notes, 
and  a  glossary,  by  J.  F.  von  Meyer,  Leipz.  1830, 
4to.  The  obscure  book  of  Sonar  (*iniT,  spleti- 
dour),  which  has  been  called  the  Bible  of  the  Kab- 
balists,  is  ascribed  to  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  R.  Akibah  ;  but  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  its  existence  occurs  in  the  ye^  1290 ;  and 
the  anaclironisms  of  its  style,  and  of  the  facts 
referred  to,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  it 
.speaks  of  the  vowel-points  and  other  Masoretic 
inventions,  which  are  clearly  posterior  to  the 
Talmud,  justify  J.  Morinus  (although  too  often 
extravagant  in  his  wilful  attempts  to  depreciate 
the  antiquity  of  the  later  Jewisli  writings)  in  as- 
serting that  the  author  could  not  have  lived  much 
before  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  era  (Exerci- 
tatio7ies  Biblicce,  pp.  358-369).  The  best  edition 
of  tlie  book  of  Sohar  is  that  by  Baron  C.  von 
Rosenroth,  with  Jewish  commentaries,  Sulzbach, 
1684,  fol.,  to  which  his  rare  Cabbala  Denudata, 
1677-1684,  4to.,  forms  an  ample  introduction. 

Wolf  has  given  an  extended  account  of  the 
Kabbalah,  and  of  the  numerous  manuscripts  and 
printed  Jewish  works  in  which  its  principles  are 
contained,  as  well  as  abundant  references  to 
Christian  authors  who  have  treated  of  it  {Biblioth. 
Hebr.  ii.  1191,  sq.).  The  work  of  P.  Beer  (Ge- 
schichte  der  Lehren  alter  Secten  der  Juden,  und 
der  Cabbala,  Briinn,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which  is 
mentioned  with  approbation,  has  not  been  avail- 
able for  this  article. — J.  N. 

KADESH  (K>ni?  ;  Sept.  KaS^s)>  or  Kadesh- 
BARNEA,  a  site  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the 
Promised  Land  towards  Edom,  of  much  interest 
as  being  the  point  at  which  the  Israelites  twice 
encamped  with  the  intention  of  entering  Pales- 
tine, and  from  which  they  were  twice  sent  back ; 
the  first  time  in  pursuance  of  their  sentence  to 
wander  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
second  time  from  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Edom 
to  permit  a  passage  through  his  territories.  It 
was  from  Kadesh  that  the  spies  entered  Palestine 
by  ascending  the  mountains ;  and  the  murmuring 
Israelites  afterwards  attempting  to  do  the  same 
were  driven  back  by  the  Amalekites  and  Ca- 
naanites,  and  afterwards  apparently  by  the  king 
of  Arad,  as  far  as  Hormah,  then  called  Zephath 
(Num.  xiii.  17  ;  xiv.  40-45  ;  xxi.  1-3 ;  Deut. 
i.  41-44  ;  comp.  Judg.  i,  7).  There  was  also  at 
Kadesh  a  fountain  (En-mishpat)  mentioned  long 
before  the  exode  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xiv.  7) ; 
and  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  took  place 
only  on  the  second  visit,  which  implies  that  at 
the  first  there  was  no  lack  of  this  necessary 
article.    After  this  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the 
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king  of  Edom,  informing  him  that  they  were  in 
Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  part  of  his  border, 
and  asking  leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as 
to  continue  their  course  round  Moab,  and  approach 
Palestine  from  the  East.  This  Edom  refused,  and 
the  Israelites  accordingly  marched  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died ;  and  then  along  the  Arabah 
(desert  of  Zin)  to  the  Red  Sea  (Num.  xx.  14-29). 
The  name  of  Kadesh  again  occurs  in  describing 
the  southern  quarter  of  Judah,  the  line  defining 
which  is  drawn  '  from  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
from  the  bay  that  looked  southward ;  and  it  went 
out  to  the  south  side  of  Akrabbim,  and  passed 
along  to  Zin,  and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side 
to  Kadesh-barnea '  (Josh.  xv.  1-3;  comp.  Num. 
xxxiv.  3,  4). 

From  these  intimations  the  map-makers,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
place  usually  assigned  to  Kadesh  (in  the  desert 
about  midway  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Dead  Sea),  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  a 
second  Kadesh  nearer  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Wady  Arabah.  It  was  left  for  the  editor  of  tlie 
Pictorial  Bible  to  show  (Note  on  Num.  xx.  1) 
that  one  Kadesh  would  sufficiently  answer  all  the 
conditions  required,  by  being  placed  more  to  the 
Bouth,  nearer  to  Mount  Hor,  on  the  west  border 
of  the  Wady  Arabah,  than  this  second  Kadesh. 
The  gist  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  following 
passage : — '  We  conclude  that  there  is  but  one 
Kadesh  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  seemed  to  require  that  there 
should  be  a  second  or  even  a  third  place  of  the 
name,  may  be  easily  and  effectually  obviated  by 
altering  the  position  commonly  assigned  to 
Kadesh-barnea,  that  is,  the  Kadesh  from  which 
the  spies  were  sent  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and 
from  which  the  wanderings  commenced.  We 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  this  alteration,  be- 
cause nothing  whatever  is  distinctly  known  of 
such  a  place,  and  its  position  has  been  entirely 
fixed  upon  conjectural  probabilities.  But  being 
once  fixed,  it  has  generally  been  received  and 
reasoned  upon  as  a  truth,  and  it  has  been  thought 
better  to  create  another  Kadesh  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties which  this  location  occasioned,  than  to 
disturb  old  maps  and  old  topographical  doctrines. 
Kadesh  is  usually  placed  within  or  close  upon  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
This  location  would  seem  in  itself  improbable 
without  strong  counter-reasons  in  its  favour.  For 
we  do  not  find  that  a  hostile  people,  wlien  not 
prepared  for  immediate  action,  confront  them- 
selves directly  with  their  enemies,  but  encamp  at 
some  considerable  distance  and  send  scouts  and 
spies  to  reconnoitre  the  country  ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  likely  that  they  would  remain  so  long  at 
Kadesh  as  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  first  visit, 
if  they  had  been  in  the  very  face  of  their  enemies, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  assigned  posi- 
tion. We  should,  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone, 
be  inclined  to  place  Kadesh  more  to  the  south  or 
south-east  than  this.  Besides,  if  this  were  Kadesh, 
now  could  Kadesh  be  on  the  borders  of  Edom, 
seeing  that  the  Edomites  did  not,  till  many  cen- 
turies later,  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of 
Canaan,  and  were  at  this  time  confined  to  the 
region  of  Seir?  Moreover,  from  a  Kadesh  so  far 
to  the  north  tiiey  were  not  likely  to  send  to  the 
king  of  Edom  without  moving  dowQ  towards  the 
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place  where  tbey  hoped  to  obtain  permission  to 
cross  Mount  Seir,  particularly  as  by  so  moving 
they  would  at  the  same  time  be  making  pro- 
gress towards  the  point  which  tlie  refusal  ot 
the  Edomites  would  oblige  them  to  pass,  and 
which  they  actually  did  pass.  Therefore,  the 
stay  of  the  host  at  Kadesh,  waiting  for  the  king's 
answer,  seems  to  imply  that  Kadesh  was  so  near 
as  not  to  make  it  worth  while  to  move  till  they 
knew  the  result  of  their  application  to  him. 
Further,  we  read  in  ch.  xxxiii.,  xxxvi.,  after  an 
enumeration  of  distances  of  manifestly  no  great 
length,  that  in  the  present  instance  (the  second) 
the  move  to  Kadesh  was  Eziongeber,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  distance  between  which 
and  the  Kadesh  of  the  maps  is  about  120  miles; 
and  this  is  tlie  consideration  which  has  chiefly 
influenced  those  who  have  determined  that  there 
must  have  been  two  places  of  the  name.  And  we 
must  confess  that  while  thinking  over  the  other 
reasons  wiiich  have  been  stated  we  were,  for  a 
time,  inclined  to  consider  them  as  leading  to  that 
conclusion,  and  that  the  second  Kadesh  must 
have  been  very  near  Mount  Hor.  And  this  im- 
pression (as  to  Kadesh  being  near  Mount  Hor) 
was  confirmed  wiien,  happening  to  find  that 
Eusebius  describes  the  tomb  of  Miriam  (who  died 
at  Kadesh),  being  still  in  his  time  shown  at 
Kadesh,  near  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia 
Petrcea,  we  perceived  it  important  to  ascertain 
where  this  author  fixed  Petra,  since  one  account 
places  this  city  more  to  the  north  than  another ; 
and  we  found  that  he  places  Petra  near  Mount 
Hor,  on  which  Aaron  died  and  was  buried  ;  and 
consequently  the  Kadesh  of  Num.  xx.  1,  where 
Miriam  died  and  was  buried,  must,  in  the  view 
of  Eusebius,  have  been  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  Mount  Hor.' 

Otlier  arguments  are  adduced  to  show  that 
if  there  were  two  Kadeshes,  the  one  of  the 
second  journey  must  have  been  in  the  po- 
sition indicated,  and  that  one  in  this  position 
would  answer  all  the  demands  of  Scripture. 
According  to  these  views  Kadesh  was  laid  down 
in  the  map  (in  the  Illuminated  Atlas)  prepared 
under  the  writer's  direction,  in  the  same  line,  and 
not  far  from  the  place  which  has  since  been 
assigned  to  it  from  actual  observation  by  Dr. 
Robinson.  This  concurrence  of  difl'erent  lines  ol 
research  in  the  same  result  is  curious  and  valu- 
able, and  the  position  of  Kadesh  will  be  regarded 
as  now  scarcely  open  to  dispute.  It  Wcis  clear 
that  tlie  discovery  of  the  fountain  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  great  valley  would  go  far  to  fix  the 
question.  Robinson  accordingly  discovered  a 
fountain  called  Ain  el-Weibeh,  which  is  even  at 
this  day  the  most  frequented  watering-place  in 
all  the  Arabah,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  entire 
adaptedness  of  the  site  to  the  Scriptural  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Israelites  on  their  second 
arrival  at  Kadesh.  '  Over  against  us  lay  the 
land  of  Edom  ;  we  were  in  its  uttermost  border ; 
and  the  great  Wady  el-Ghuweir  afforded  a  direct 
and  easy  passage  through  the  mountains  to  the 
table-land  above,  which  was  directly  before  us ; 
while  furtlier  in  the  south  Mount  Hor  formed  a 
prominent  and  striking  object,  at  the  distance  of 
two  good  days'  journey  for  such  a  host '  (£t5. 
Researches,  ii.  538).  Further  on  (p.  610)  he 
adds :  '  There  the  Israelites  would  have  Mount 
Hor  in  the  S.S.E.  towering  directly  before  them 
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«...  in  the  N.W.  rises  the  mountain  by  which 
they  attempted  to  ascend  to  Palestine,  with  the 
pass  still  called  Sufah  (Zephath)  ;  while  further 
north  we  find  also  Tell  Arad,  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Arad.  To  all  this  comes  then  the 
vicinity  of  the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
line  of  clifls  or  ofl'set  separatmg  the  Ghor  from 
the  Arabah,  answering  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim  ; 
and  the  desert  of  Zin,  with  the  place  of  the  same 
name  between  Akrabbim  and  Kadesh,  not  im- 
}>robably  at  the  water  of  Hash,  in  the  Arabah. 
In  tliis  way  all  becomes  easy  and  natural,  and 
the  Scriptural  account  is  entirely  accordant  with 
the  character  of  the  country.' 

KADMONITES  (^ib"]!?  ;  Sept.  KeSfiuvaloi), 
one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  north-east  part  of  Palestine, 
under  Mount  Hermon,  at  the  time  that  Abraham 
sojourned  in  the  land  (Gen.  xv.  19).  As  the 
name  is  derived  from  Dip  kedem,  which  means 
*  east,'  it  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Wells  and  others  to 
denote  '  an  eastern  people,'  and  that  they  were 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  it 
was  a  term  applied  collectively,  like  '  Easterns,'  or 
'  Orientals,'  to  all  the  people  living  in  the  coun- 
tries beyond  that  river.  To  this  opinion  we  in- 
cline, as  the  Kadmonites  are  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned as  a  distinct  nation ;  and  the  subsequent 
disconthiuance  of  the  term,  in  the  assigned  ac- 
ceptation, may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the 
nations  beyond  the  river  having  afterwards  be- 
come more  distinctly  known,  so  as  to  be  men- 
tioned by  their  several  distinctive  names.  The 
reader  may  see  mucli  ingenious  trifling  respecting 
this  name  in  Bochart  (^Canaan,  i.  19);  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is,  that  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  was  originally  a  Kadmonite, 
and  that  the  name  of  his  wife  Hermione,  was 
derived  from  Mount  Hermon. 

KALI  Chp,  fr?^S"')-  This  word  occurs  in 
several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  of 
which,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  it  is  translated 
parched  corn.  The  correctness  of  this  translation 
has  not,  however,  been  assented  to  by  all  commen- 
tators. Thus,  as  Celsius  (Hierobot.  ii.  231)  says, 
'  Syrus  interpres,  Onkelos,  et  Jonathan  Ebreea 
voce  utuntur,  Lev.  xxiii.  14;  I  Sam.  xvii.  17; 
XXV.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.'  Arias  Montanus 
and  otliers,  he  adds,  render  kali  by  the  word 
tostutn,  considering  it  to  be  derived  from  iT?p, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  signifies  torrere,  '  to  toast' 

or  '  parch.'    So  in  the  Arabic  jJi  kali  signifies 

anything  cooked  in  a  frying-pan,  and  is  applied 
to  the  common  Indian  dish  which  by  Euro- 
peans is  called  currie  or  curry.  .  Jw  kalee,  and 
ijjj  kalla    signify   one    that   fries,   or   a   cook. 

From  the  same  root  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
tlie  word  kali  or  aVkali,  now  so  familiarly  known 
as  alkali,  which  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
burnt  vegetables.  But  as,  in  the  various  passages 
of  Scripture  where  it  occurs,  kali  is  without  any 
adjunct,  different  opinions  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  substance  which  is  to  be  understood 
as  having  been  toasted  or  parched.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  corn  in  general ;  by  others, 
only  wheat.    Some  Hebrew  writers  maintain  that 
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flour  or  meal,  and  others,  that  parcJted  mealy  it 
intended,  as  in  the  passage  of  Ruth  ii.  14,  where 
the  Septuagint  translates  kali  by  &\<piTov,  and  tne 
Vulgate  hy  polenta.  A  difficulty,  however,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  where  the  word 
occurs  twice  in  the  same  verse.  We  are  told  that 
Shobi  and  others,  on  David's  arrival  at  Mahanaim, 
in  the  further  limit  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  '  brought 
beds,  and  basins,  and  earthen  vessels,  and  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  corn  (kali), 
and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  parched ptilse  (kali), 
and  honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of 
kine,  for  David  and  for  the  people  that  were  with 
him  to  eat.'  This  is  a  striiiing  representation  of 
what  may  be  seen  every  day  in  the  East :  when 
a  traveller  arrives  at  a  village,  the  common  light 
beds  of  the  country  are  brought  him,  as  well  as 
earthen  pots,  with  food  of  different  kinds.  The 
meaning  of  the  above  passage  is  explained  by  the 
statement  of  Hebrew  writers,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  kali — one  made  of  parched  corn,  the 
other  of  parched  pulse ;  or,  according  to  R.  Sa- 
lomon, ex  Avoda  Zarah,  fol.  xxxviii.  2,  as  quoted 
by  Celsius  (ii.  233),  '  Dicunt  Rabbini  nostri, 
duas  diversas  species  kali  debere  hie  intelligi. 
Nam  duplicis  generis  schetitam  adduxerat  Bar- 
sillai  Davidi ;  unum  e  tritico,  et  alterum  e  len- 
tibus,  sicut  (in  textii)  dicitur  :  farinam  et  kali: 
et  haec  fuit  e  tritico.  Fabas,  et  lentes,  et  kali: 
heec  fuit  e  speciebus  leguminum,  quae  arefecerant 
in  fornace,  utpote  viridia  et  dulcia.  Postea  mo- 
lebant  ea,  et  faciebant  ex  illis  cibum,  quam 
vocabant  flTltJ'.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  East  a  little 
meal,  either  parched  or  not,  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  often  constitutes  the  dinner  of  the  natives, 
especially  of  those  engaged  in  laborious  occu- 
pations, as  boatmen  while  dragging  their  vessels 
up  rivers,  and  unable  to  make  any  long  delay. 
Another  principal  preparation,  much  and  con- 
stantly in  use  in  Western  Asia,  is  burgoul,X\\3X  is, 
com  first  boiled,  then  bruised  in  the  mill  to  take 
the  husk  off",  and  afterwards  dried  or  parched 
in  the  sun.  In  this  state  it  is  preserved  for  use, 
and  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  rice.  The 
meal  of  parched  corn  is  also  much  used,  particu- 
larly by  travellers,  who  mix  it  with  honey,  butter, 
and  spices,  and  so  eat  it;  or  else  mix  it  with 
water  only,  and  drink  it  as  a  draught,  the  refri- 
gerating and  satisfying  qualities  of  which  they 
justly  extol  {Pictorial  Bible,  ii.  p.  537).  Parched 
grain  is  also,  no  doubt,  very  common.  Thus, 
in  the  baz£iars  of  India  not  only  may  rice  be  ob- 
tained in  a  parched  state,  but  also  the  seeds  of  the 
NympheBa,  and  of  the  Nehimbsium  Speciosum,  or 
bean  of  Pythagoras,  and  most  abundantly  tha 
pulse  called  gram  by  the  English,  on  which 
their  cattle  are  chiefly  fed.  This  is  the  Cicer 
Arietinum  of  botanists,  or  chick-pea,  which  is 
common  even  in  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  may  be  obtained  everywhere  in  India  in  a 
parched  state,  under  the  name  of  chebenne.  We 
know  not  whether  it  be  the  same  pulse  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  article  Dove's  Dung,  a  sort  of 
pulse  or  pea,  which  appears  to  have  been  very 
common  in  Jtidsa.  Belon  (Observat.  ii.  53) 
informs  us  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  parched 
and  dried,  and  stored  in  magazines  at  Cairo  and 
Damascus.  It  is  much  used  during  journeys, 
and  particularly  by  the  great  pilgrim  carav»n 
to  Mecca. 
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Considering  all  these  points,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  by  any  means  certain  that  kali  is  correctly 
translated  '  parched  corn,'  in  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture.  Thus,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14:  'Ye  shall 
eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  corn  (kali),  nor 
green  ears,  until. . . .'.  So  in  Ruth  ii.  14,  '  And 
he  (Boaz)  reached  her  parched  corn  (kali),  and 
she  did  eat.'  1  Sam.  xvii.  17:  'Take  now  for 
thy  brethren  an  ephah  of  parched  corn.''  And 
again,  xxv.  18,  where  five  measures  of  parched 
com  are  mentioned.  Bochart  says  (Hieroz.  part 
ii.  lib.  i.  c.  7)  '  kali  ab  Hieronymo  redditur 
frixum  cicer ;'  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice among  the  ancients  to  parch  the  cicer,  he 
quotes  Plautus  (Bacch.  iv.  5.  7) :  '  Tam  frictum 
ego  ilium  reddam,  quam  frictum  est  cicer ;'  also 
Horace  (De  A^-te  Poetica,  I.  249)  and  others  :  and 
shows  from  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  that  kali 
was  also  applied  to  some  kind  of  pulse.  'Kali 
sunt  leguminum  species,  quae  adhuc  receiitia 
in  furno  exsiccantur,  et  semper  manent  dulcia 
et  commoluntur,  et  fit  ex  iis  cibus  quern  vocant 
sethith '  (R.  Selomo).  The  name  kali  seems, 
moreover,  to  have  been  widely  spread  through 
Asiatic    countries.     Thus   in  Shakspeare's  Hin- 

dee  Dictio7iary,  (_^uj  kalae,  from  the  Sanscrit 


cJT[^|/|        translated  pulse  —  leguminous 

seeds  in  general.  The  present  writer  found  it 
applied  in  the  Himalayas  to  the  common  field- 
pea,  and  has  thus  mentioned  it  elsewhere  :  '■Pisttm 
arvense.  Cultivated  in  the  Himalayas,  also  in 
the  plains  of  north-west  India,  found  wild  in  the 
Khadie  of  the  Jumna,  near  Delhi ;  the  corra 
muttur  of  the  natives,  called  Kullae  in  the  hills' 
(Illusf.  of  Himalayan  Botatiy,  p.  200).  Hence 
we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  pea,  or  the  chick- 
pea, as  more  correct  than  parched  corn  in  some 
of  the  above  passages  of  Scripture. — J,  F.  R. 

KANEH  (n3p)  occurs  in  several  places  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  all  of  which,  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  it  is  translated  reed;  as  in 
1  Kings  xiv.  15  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  21  ;  Job  xl.  21 ; 
Isa.  xix.  6  ;  xxxv.  7  ;  xxxvi.  6  ;  xlii.  3  ;  Ezek. 
xxix.  6.  The  Hebrew  Kaneh  would  seem  to  be 
the  original  of  the  Greek  Kavva,  the  Latin  canna, 
and  the  modem  canna,  canne,  cane,  &c.,  signi- 
fying a  '  reed '  or  '  cane,'  also  a  fence  or  mat 
made  of  reeds  or  rushes  :  the  Latin  word  also 
denotes  the  sugar-cane,  a  pipe,  &c.  Hence  the 
term  appears  to  have  been  used  in  a  general  sense 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  Thus  we 
find  in  Hakluyt,  '  Tlien  they  pricke  him  (the 
elephant)  with  sharp  canes  ;'  Milton  (^Par.  Lost. 
iii.  439)  describes  the  Tatars  as  driving — 
'  With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light ;' 
Grainger  also,  when  referring  to  the  Indians,  as  de- 
scribed by  Lucan,  says  '  That  sucke  sweete  liquor 
from  their  sugar-canes.'  In  later  times  the  term 
cane  has  been  applied  more  particularly  to  the 
Btems  of  the  Calamus  Rotang,  and  other  species 
of  rattan  canes,  which  we  have  good  grounds  for 
believing  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  notwith- 
etand'ng  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  (Hist.  Ret  Herb. 
i.  171), '  Ctesias  duo  genera  Ka\dfiov  facit,  marem 
tine  medulla  et  feminam  eo  praeditam,  banc  sine 
dubio  Calamum  Rotang,  illam  Bamhusam  nos- 
tram.     Repetit  ea  Plinius  (xvi.  36).' 

The  Greek  word  KaXanos  appears  to  have  been 
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considered  the  proper  equivalent  for  the  Hebrevf 
Kaneh,  being  the  term  used  by  St.  Matthew  (xii. 
20),  when  quoting  tiie  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  3), 
'  A  bruised  reed  (Kaneh)  shall  he  not  break,' 
Tlie  Greek  word  Latinized  is  well  known  in  the 
foi-ms  of  calamus  and  culmus.     Both  seem    to 

have  been  derived  from  the  Arabic   As  kalm. 

signifying  a  *  reed '  or  '  pen,'  and  forming  nu- 
merous compounds,  with  the  latter  signification, 
in  the  languages  of  the  East.  It  also  denotes 
a  weaver's  reed,  and  even  cuttings  of  trees  for 
planting  or  grafting.    Or  they  may  all  be  derived 

from  the  Sanscrit  2n  <V)    l>|    kalm,  having  the 

same  signification.  The  German  haltn,  and  the 
English  haulm,  usually  applied  to  the  straw  or 
stems  of  grasses,  would  seem  to  have  the  same 
origin.  The  Greek  /cdEXa/ios,  and  the  Latin 
calamus,  were  used  with  as  wide  a  signification 
as  the  Oriental  kalm,  and  denoted  a  reed,  the 
stalk  or  stem  of  corn,  or  anything  made  there- 
from, as  a  i)en.  an  arrow,  a  reed-pipe.  KciXa^uor 
is  also  applied  to  any  plant  which  is  neitlier 
shrub,  bush  (i/Atj),  nor  tree  (SevSpoy)  (yid.  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek  Lex.).  So  calatnus  means  any 
twig,  sprig,  or  scion.  Thus  Pliny  (xvi.  14.  24), 
'  ipsique  in  eo  medullae  calamum  imprimebant ;' 
and  in  India  we  every  day  hear  the  expression 
'  kalm  lugana,'  i.  e.  '  to  apply'  or  '  fix '  a  graft. 
Pliny  (xxiv.  14.  75),  speaking  of  the  Rubles,  or 
bramble,  says,  '  Rarioribus  calamis  innocentiori- 
busque,  sub  arborum  umbra  nascens.' 

Such  references  to  the  meaning  of  these  words 
in  different  languages,  may  appear  to  have  little 
relation  to  our  present  subject ;  but  /c(£Aa/iot 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  lafRtnde  of  mean- 
ing :  tlius,  in  the  sense  of  a  reed  or  culm  of  a 
grass.  Matt.  xi.  7 ;  Luke  vii.  24,  'A  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind ;'  of  a  pen,  in  3  John  13,  '  But  1 
will  not  with  J9ew  ((caAayUos)  and  ink  write  unto 
tliee:'  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  'Put  a  reed  in  his 
right  hand ;'  ver.  30,  '  took  the  reed  and  smote 
liim  on  the  head;'  and  in  Mark  xv.  19,  it  may 
mean  a  reed  or  twig  of  any  kind.  So  also  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  48,  and  Mark  xv.  36,  where  it  is 
said  that  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and 
put  it  on  a  reed,  while  in  the  parallel  passage, 
John  xix.  29,  it  is  said  that  they  filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hysso]),  and  put 
it  to  his  mouth.  From  which  it  is  probable  tliat 
the  term  Kd\afios  was  applied  by  both  the  Evan- 
gelists to  the  stem  of  the  plant  named  hyssop, 
whatever  this  may  have  been,  in  like  manner  as 
Pliny  applied  the  term  Calamus  to  the  stem  of  a 
bramble. 

In  most  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  word  Kaneh  seems  to  be  applied  strictly  to 
reeds  of  different  kinds  growing  in  water,  that  is, 
to  the  hollow  stems  or  culms  of  grasses,  which  are 
usually  weak,  easily  shaken  about  by  wind  or 
by  water,  fragile,  and  breaking  into  sharp-pointed 
splinters.  Thus  in  1  Kings  xiv.  15,  '  As  a  reed 
is  shaken  in  the  water  ;'  Job  xl.  21,  '  He  lieth  in 
tlie  covert  of  the  reed  (Kaneh) ;  Isa.  xix.  6, 
'  And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away ;  and 
the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither.'  Also  in  ch. 
xxxv.  7 ;  while  in  2  Kings  xviii.  21 :  Isa. 
xxxvi.  6 ;  and  Ezek.  xxix.  7,  there  is  reference 
to  the  weak  and  fragile  nature  of  the  reed,  *  Lo, 
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thou  trustest  in  the  staff  of  this  broten  reed,  on 
Egypt,  whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into 
bia  hand,  and  pierce  it.' 
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366.    [Arundo  donax.] 

In  order  to  determine  what  particular  kinds 
of  reed-like  plants  are  intended  in  these  several 
passages,  the  preferable  mode  is  probably  first  to 
ascertain  the  plants  to  which  the  above  names 
were  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  indigenous  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  Dioscorides  describes  the  different 
kinds  in  his  chapter  irepl  KaKa/xov  (i.  i  14).  1.  Kc£- 
\aiJ.os  6  vaarSs,  or  the  Arundo  farcta,  of  which 
arrows  are  made  (Arundo  arenaria  ?).  2.  The 
female,  of  which  reed  pipes  were  made  (A.  Do- 
nax f).  3.  Hollow,  with  frequent  knots,  fitted 
for   writing,  probably   a  species  of  Saccharum. 

4.  Thick  and  hollow,  growing  in  rivers,  which  is 
called  donax,  and  also  Cypria  (Arundo  Donax). 

5.  Phragmites  (Arundo  Phragmiies),  slender, 
liglit-coloured,  and  well-known.  6.  The  reed 
called  Phleos  (Arundo  ampelodesmos  Cyrillii). 
(Flora  Neapol.  t.  xii.).  These  are  all  described 
(I.  c.)  immediately  before  the  Papyrus,  while 
KoAoyuos  apaifnariKSs  is  described  in  a  ditferent 
part  of  the  book,  namely,  in  ch.  17,  along  with 
«pices  and   perfumes.     The   Arabs  describe  the 

different  kinds  of  reed  under  the  head  of  y     -■'->* 

Kuah,  or  Kusstib,  of  which  they  give  Kalamus, 
as  the  synonymous  Greek  term.  Under  the  head 
of  Kussub,  both  the  Bamboo  and  the  Arundo  are 
included  as  varieties,  while  Kusb-al-Sukr  is  the 
sugar-cane,  or  Saccharum  officinarum,  and 
Kv,sb-d'Ztirireh  apf  ears  to  be  the  Calatnus  aro- 


niaticus  (Kaneh-bosem).  All  these  were,  b» 
doubt,  partially  known  to  the  ancients.  Pliny 
mentions  what  must  have  been  the  Bamboo,  as  to 
be  seen  of  a  large  size  in  temples. 

From  the  context  of  the  several  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  Kaneh  is  mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  a  plant  growing  in  water; 
and  we  have  seen  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  other  latiguages  that  it  must  have  been  applied 
to  one  of  the  true  reeds ;  as  for  instance,  Arundo 
jEgyptiaca  (perhaps  only  a  variety  of  ^.  Donax), 
mentioned  by  M.  Bove  as  growing  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Nile ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  Arundo 
isiaca  of  Delile,  which  is  closely  allied  to  A. 
Phragmites,  the  Canna  and  Canne  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
under  Aqmon. 

In  the  New  Testament  Kd\afios  seems  to  be 
applied  chiefiy  to  plants  growing  in  dry  and 
even  barren  situations,  as  in  Luke  vii.  24  ;  '  What 
went  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see?  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind?'  To  such  passages,  some  of  the 
species  of  reed-like  grasses,  with  slender  stems  and 
light  flocculeut  inflorescence,  formerly  referred  to 
Saccharum,  but  now  separated  as  distinct  genera, 
are  well  suited  ;  as,  for  instance,  Imperata  cylin- 
drica  (Arundo  epigeios,  Forsk.),  the  hulfeh  of 
the  Arabs  ;  which  is  found  in  such  situations,  as 
by  Desfontaines  in  the  north  of  Africa,  by  Delile 
in  Lower  Egypt,  by  Forskal  near  Cairo  and  Ro- 
setta.  Bove  mentions  that  near  IMount  Sinai, 
<  Dans  les  deserts  qui  environnent  ces  montagnes, 
j'ai  trouve  plusieurs  Saccharum,'  &c.  In  India, 
the  natives  employ  the  culm  of  different  species 
of  this  genus  for  making  their  reed-pens  and 
arrows. 

Hence,  as  has  already  been  suggested  by  Rosen- 
muller,  the  noun  Kaneh  ought  to  be  restricted 
to  reeds,  or  reed-like  grasses,  while  Agmon  may 
indicate  the  more  slender  and  delicate  grasses  or 
sedges  growing  in  wet  situations,  but  which  are 
still  tough  enough  to  be  made  into  ropes. — J.  F.  R. 

KANEH  BOSEM  (DK'h  HDi?,  '  reed  of  fra- 
grance'), and  Kaneh  Hattob  (31t3n  HJi?,  cala- 
rmis  bonu^,  '  good'  or  '  fragrant  reed'),  appear 
to  have  reference  to  the  same  substance.  It  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  kaneh  bosem  in 
Exod.  XXX.  23,  and  under  that  of  kaneh  hattob 
in  Jer.  vi.  20.  It  is  probably  intended  also  by 
kaneh  ('  reed ')  simply  in  Cant.  iv.  14  ;  Isa.  xliii. 
24;  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  17;  as  it  is  enumerated 
with  other  fragrant  and  aromatic  substances. 
Kaneh,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  prece(Hng  article, 
is  probably  the  original  oi  canna,  KaXafios  being 
the  Greek  equivalent  for  both.  Of  all  these  the 
primary  signification  seems  to  have  been  the 
hollow  stems  of  grasses.  They  were  applied 
afterwards  to  things  made  of  such  stems.  From 
the  passages  in  which  this  sweet  cane  or  calamus 
is  mentioned  we  learn  that  it  was  fragiant  and 
reed-like,  and  that  it  was  brought  from  a  far 
country  (Jer.  vi.  20  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19)  :  Dan  also 
and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  carried  bright  iron, 
cassia,  and  calamus  to  the  markets  of  Tyre. 

If  we  recur  to  the  method  which  we  have 
adopted  in  other  cases,  of  examining  the  writings 
of  ancient  heathen  authors,  to  ascertain  if  they 
describe  anything  like  the  substances  noticed  in 
the  sacred  writings,  we  shall  experience  no  dife- 
culty  in  idsntifying  the  '  sweet  cane,  or  reed,  from 


im 
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a  far  country.'  For  though  the  common  reeds  are 
described  by  Dioscorides,  in  book  i.  c.  114,  we 
find  in  a  very  diiTerent  part  of  the  same  book, 
namely,  in  c.  17,  a  Kd\a/xos  hpunariKSs,  described 
among  the  aromata,  immediately  after  Zxo<)/o5. 


347.    ^.Andropogon  calamus  aromatlens.] 

It  is  stated  to  be  a  produce  of  India,  of  a  tawny 
colour,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  splintei-s, 
and  having  the  hollow  stem  tilled  with  pith,  like 
the  web  of  a  spider ;  also  that  it  is  mixed  with 
ointments  and  fumigations  on  account,  of  its 
odour.  Hippocrates  was  acquainted  with  appa- 
rently the  same  substance,  which  he  calls  koAo- 
/xos  evdSrjs  and  (rxoWj  evocr/xos,  also  K<i\aiu.oT 
ffXoTi'oj :  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  tlie 
ffxoivos  of  Dioscorides,  or  schoenanthus,  is  not 
intended  by  some  of  these  names.  Theophrastus 
describes  both  the  calamus  and  schoenus  as 
natives  of  Syria,  or  more  precisely,  of  a  valley 
between  Mount  Lebanon  and  a  small  mountain, 
where  there  is  a  plain  and  a  lake,  in  parts  of 
which  there  is  a  marsh,  where  they  are  produced, 
the  smell  being  perceived  by  any  one  entering 
the  place.  Tliis  account  is  virtually  followed  by 
Pliny,  though  he  also  mentions  the  sweet  ca- 
lamus as  a  produce  of  Arabia.  A  writer  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  (ii.  756)  has  adduced  a 
passage  from  Polybius  (v.  46),  as  elucidating  the 
foregoing  statement  of  Tlieophrastus :  '  From 
Laodicea  Antiochus  marched  with  all  his  army, 
and  liaving  passed  the  desert,  entered  a  close  and 
narrow  valley,  which  lies  between  the  Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanus,  and  is  calJed  tlie  Vale  of 
Marsyas.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  valley  is 
covered  by  a  lake  with  marshy  ground,  from 
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whence  are  gathered  aromatic  reeds,  t^  S>r  i 
fivpe^iKbs  KfipfTM  KctAoyuos.'  A  British  officer 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  lo- 
cality writes  thtis  from  Beyrout,  6th  Feb.  1842 : 
'  Further  down,  about  twenty  miles,  the  vale  of 
Marsyas,  or  the  rale  of  Baalbec,  becomes  much 
narrower,  and  about  four  miles  south  of  Zachli 
the  ground  is  now  very  marshy,  and  intersected 
with  endless  ditches  to  draw  oflf  the  water.  Here 
formerly  there  might  have  been  a  large  lake. 
This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  and  is 
covered  with  reeds,  but  whetlier  aromatic  or  not 
I  cannot  say.'  Among  the  ancient  authorities 
Strabo  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  mentions 
that  the  calamus  grows  in  the  country  of  the 
Sahaei  (xvi.  4) ;  but  speaking  of  Coele-Syria 
and  its  mountains,  Libanus  and  Anti- Libanus, 
he  says  (xvi.  2),  '  It  is  intersected  by  rivers, 
irrigating  a  rich  country,  abounding  in  all  things. 
It  also  contains  a  lake,  which  produces  tlie 
aromatic  rush  (axoivai)  and  reed  (KoiKafios). 
There  are  also  marshes.  The  lake  is  called 
Gennesaritis.  Tlie  balsam  also  grows  here.'  Bui 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
statements  of  those  who  do  not  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  localities  of  planti,  might  be  made 
evident  by  quotations  from  several  modern  au- 
thors, who  often  mistake  the  last  place  of  export 
for  the  native  country  of  a  plant,  and  somelimes 
even  place  in  the  Old  World  plants  which  are  only 
found  in  America.  Rauwoltf  even,  who  was  so  good 
and  intelligent  an  oliserver,  on  leaving  Mouiit 
Libanus,  says,  '  I  was  also  informed  of  otlieis, 
viz.  of  the  costus  Syriacus,  which  they  still  kno\y 
by  the  name  of  chast,  and  is  found  about  An- 
tiochia ;  and  not  far  off  from  thence  is  also  found 
the  nux  vomica,  as  some  esteem  them,  by  the  in- 
habitants called  cutschuia,  which,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  famous  ones,  I  might  have  ob- 
tained, if  I  could  have  had  a  true,  faithful,  and 
experienced  guide.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  no  guide  would  have  availed  him  ;  because 
both  the  substances  he  mentions  are  articles  of 
Indian  commerce,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  mistake,  as  he  has  given  us  their  Asiatic, 
in  addition  to  their  scientific  names;  for  chast  is 
no  doubt  the  koot  or  koost  of  the  Arabs,  which 
has  been  traced  within  the  last  few  years  to  the 
mountains  which  surround  Cashmere,  while  the 
nux  vomica  is  the  produce  of  strychnea  nux 
vomica,  a  native  of  the  south  of  India,  and  there 
called  koochla.  A  portion  of  tlie  confusion 
respecting  the  native  country  of  these  Indian 
drugs,  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  undue 
extension  of  the  name  Syria  in  ancient  times, 
and  partly  to  many  Indian  drugs  making  their 
way  into  Europe  by  the  route  of  the  caravans,  or 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates,  across 
Syria,  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditei-ranean. 

That  there  may  be  some  moderately  sweet- 
scented  grass,  or  rush-like  plant,  such  as  the 
Acorus  Calamxa  of  botanists  (long  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  calamus'),  in  the  flat  country 
between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  is  quite  pos- 
sible ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  fact.  Burck* 
hardt,  in  that  situation,  could  find  only  ordi- 
nary rushes  and  reeds.  Though  Theophrastus, 
Polybius,  and  Strabo  mention  this  locality  as 
that  producing  the  calamus,  yet  Strabo,  Dio« 
dorus  Siculus  and  others,  even  including  Pliny, 
give  Arabia,  oi  the   country  of  the  Sabseau^i 
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■s  that  which  produced  the  aromatic  reed ;  while 
Dioscorides,  the  only  author  who  writes  ex- 
pressly of  the  drugs  known  to  the  ancients,  men- 
tions it  being  the  produce  of  India.  Bochart 
argues  against  India  being  the  sole  country  pro- 
ducing calamus,  because  he  supposes  that  it  could 
not  have  been  open  to  commerce  in  those  early 
times :  '  Tamen  solum  in  India  crevisse  non 
concesserim,  cum  Mosis  aevo  Judaeis  jam  fuerit 
notus,  ejusque  adeo  mentio  fiat,  Exod.  xxx.  23. 
Indiam  enim  Judaeis,  aut  vicinis  gentibus,  jam 
tum  fuisse  apertam,  mihi  non  fit  verisimile ' 
(Hieroz.  pars  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  6).  Dr.  Vincent,  on  the 
contrary  (Periplus  of  the  Erythrtean  Sea,  ii.  365), 
says,  '  So  far  as  a  private  opinion  is  of  weight,  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  this  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  East  is  the  oldest  in  the  world — 
older  than  Moses  or  Abraham.'  Indeed  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  India  and  Egypt 
must  have  had  commercial  intercourse  during  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pliaraohs. 
For  in  this  way  only  can  we  account  for  numerous 
Indian  products  being  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  for  their  being  known  to  the  early  Greek 
writers.  Many  of  these  substances  are  treated  of 
under  their  respective  heads  in  this  work. 

The  author  of  the  present  article,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  33, 
remarks,  *  With  this  (that  is,  the  true  Spikenard 
or  Nard)  has  often  been  confounded  another 
far-famed  aromatic  of  Eastern  climes,  that  is,  the 
true  calamus  aromaticus,  KuKafios  apaifiariKhs  of 
Dioscorides,  said  by  him  to  grow  in  India.  This 
he  describes  immediately  after  (rxoivos,  trans- 
lated juncus  odoratus,  a  produce  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  generally  acknowledged  by  botanists 
to  be  the  andropngon  schcenanthus,  or  lemon-grass, 
a  native  both  of  Arabia  and  India,  perhaps  also 
of  Africa.  The  calamus  aromaticus  immediately 
following  this,  stated  to  be  also  a  native  of  India, 
and  among  other  uses  being  mixed  with  ointments 
on  account  of  its  odour,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  a  plant  allied  to  the  former.  There  is  no 
plant  which  more  closely  coincides  with  every 
thing  that  is  required,  that  is,  correspondence  in 
description,  analogy  to  crxoifos,  the  possession  of 
remarkable  fragrance  and  stimulant  properties, 
being  costly,  and  the  produce  of  a  far  country, 
than  the  plant  which  yields  the  fragrant  grass- 
oil  of  Haxnur {Calcutta Med.Tra7is.  vol.  i.  p. 367). 
This  oil  has  been  already  described  by  Mr.Hatchett 
(  On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients'),  who  refers  it 
to  andropogon  Itcarancusa.  It  is  derived,  how- 
ever, as  appears  by  specimens  in  my  possession, 
from  a  dilierent  plant;  to  which,  believing  it  to 
be  a  new  species,  I  have  given  the  name  of  an- 
dropogon calamus  aromaticus'  (p.  34),  '  This 
species  is  found  in  Central  India,  extends  north 
as  far  as  Delhi,  and  south  to  between  the  God- 
avery  and  Nagpore,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Mal- 
colmson,  it  is  called  spear-grass.  The  specimens 
which  Mr.  H.  obtained  from  Mr.  Swinton,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining :  they  are  iden- 
tical with  my  own  from  the  same  part  of  India ' 
(Royle,  Illmt.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  425). 

As  this  plant  is  a  true  grass,  it  has  necessarily 
reed-like  stems  (the  avpiyyia  of  Dioscorides). 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  agreeable  odour :  so 
are  the  leaves  when  bruised,  and  also  the  delight- 
fully fragrant  oil  distilled  from  them.  Hence  it 
appeals  more  fully  entitled  to  the  commendations 
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which  the  calamus  aromaticus  or  sweet-cane 
has  received,  than  any  other  plant  that  has  been 
described,  even  the  attar  of  roses  hardly  excepted. 
That  a  grass  similar  to  the  fragrant  andropogon, 
or  at  least  one  growing  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and 
climate,  was  employed  by  the  ancients,  we  have 
evidence  in  the  fact  of  the  Phoenicians  who  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  march  across  the 
arid  country  of  Gredrosia  having  recognised  and 
loaded  their  cattle  with  it,  as  one  of  the  perfumes 
of  commerce.  It  is  in  a  similar  country,  that  is, 
the  arid  plains  of  Central  India,  that  the  above 
andropogo7i  calamus  aromaticics  is  found,  and 
where  the  fragrant  essential  oil  is  distilled  from 
its  leaves,  culms,  and  roots  (Essay  on  Hindoo 
Medicine,  p.  142). 

If  we  compare  the  foregoing  statement  with  the 
different  passages  of  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that 
this  fragrant  grass  answers  to  all  that  is  required. 
Thus  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  the  fragrant  reed,  along 
with  the  principal  spices,  such  as  myrrh,  sweet 
cinnamon,  and  cassia,  is  directed  to  be  made  into 
an  oil  of  holy  ointment.  So  the  calamus  aro- 
maticus may  be  found  mentioned  as  an  ingredient 
in  numerous  fragrant  oils  and  ointments,  from  the 
time  of  Theophrastus  to  that  of  the  Arabs.  Its 
essential  oil  is  now  sold  in  the  shops,  but  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  oil  of  spikenard,  which 
is  a  very  different  substance  [NaudI.  In  Cant, 
iv.  14  it  is  mentioned  along  with  spikenard, 
saffron,  cinnamon,  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  aloes.  Again,  its  value  is  indicated  in  Isa. 
(xliii.  24)  '  thou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane 
with  money ;'  and  that  it  was  obtained  from  a  dis- 
tant land  is  indicated  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  '  to  what  pur- 
pose Cometh  there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and 
the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country  ?' — while  the 
route  of  the  commerce  is  pointed  out  in  £zek. 
xxvii.  19,  '  Dan  also  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro 
occupied  in  thy  fairs :  bright  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  were  in  thy  market.'  To  the  Scripture 
notices,  then,  as  well  as  to  the  description  of 
Dioscorides,  the  tall  grass  which  yields  the  fra- 
grant grass- oil  of  Central  India  answers  in  every 
respect :  the  author  of  this  article  consequently 
named  and  figured  it  as  the  Kaneh  bosem  in  his 
Illustr.   of  Himal.    Botany,   p.    425,  t.    97. — 

J.  F.  R. 

KARCOM  (Db"}?  ;  Sept.  kp6kos)  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  in  Cant.  iv.  14, 
where  it  is  mentioned  along  with  several  fragrant 
and  stimulant  substances,  such  as  spikenard,  cala- 
mus, and  cinnamon,  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  aloes  (ahalim)  ;  we  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  it  was  some  substance  possessed  of  similar 
properties.     The   name,   however,   is   so  similar 

to  the  Persian  ^£  karkam,  and  both  to  the 

Greek  Kp6Kos,  that  we  have  no  diificulty  in  trac- 
ing the  Hebrew  karcxjm  to  the  modern  crocus  or 
saffron ;  but,  in  fact,  the  most  ancient  Greek 
translators  of  the  Old  Testament  considered 
Kp6Kos  as  the  synonyme  for  karcom.  It  is  also 
probable  that  all  three  names  had  one  common 
origin,  saffron  having  from  the  earliest  times 
been  cultivated  in  Asiatic  countries,  as  it  still  is 
in  Persia  and  Cashmere,  Crocus  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  Hippocrates,  and  Theophrastus.  Dios- 
corides describes  the  different  kinds  of  it,  and 
Pliny  states  that  the  benches  of  the  public  theatre* 
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were  strewed  with  saffron :  indeed  '  the  ancients 
frequently  made  use  of  this  flower  in  perfumes. 
Not  only  saloons,  theatres,  and  places  which  were 
to  be  filled  with  a  pleasant  fragrance  were  strewed 
with  this  substance,  but  all  sorts  of  vinous  tinc- 
tures retaining  the  scent  were  made  of  it,  and 
this  costly  perfume  was  poured  into  small  foun- 
tains, which  diffused  the  odour  which  was  so 
highly  esteemed.  Even  fruit  and  confitures  placed 
before  guests  and  the  ornaments  of  the  rooms 
were  spread  over  with  it.  It  was  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  modem  pot-pourri '  (Rosen- 
miiller,  Bibl.  Bot.  p.  138).  In  the  present  day 
a  very  high  price  is  given  in  India  for  saffron 
imported  from  Cashmere  ;  native  dishes  are  often 
coloured  and  flavoured  with  it,  and  it  is  in  high 
esteem  as  a  stimulant  medicine.  The  common 
name,   saffron,    is    no    doubt   derived   from   the 

Arabic  i^yJ^j  zafran,  as  are  the  corresponding 
terms  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 


368.    [Crocus  sativus.] 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  likely  than  that 
ff.iffron  should  be  associated  with  the  foregoing 
fragrant  substances  in  the  passage  of  Canticles, 
fis  it  still  continues  to  be  esteemed  by  Asiatic 
nations,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  cultivated 
by  them.  Hasselquist  also,  in  reference  to  this 
Biblical  plant,  describes  the  ground  between 
Smyrna  and  Magnesia  as  in  some  places  covered 
with  saffron,  and  Rauwolf  mentions  gardens  and 
tields  of  crocus  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo, 
and  particularizes  a  fragrant  variety  in  Syria. 

The  name  saffron,  as  usually  applied,  does 
not  denote  the  whole  plant,  nor  even  the  wliole 
flower  of  crocus  sativus,  but  only  the  stigmas, 
with  part  of  the  style,  which,  being  plucked  out, 
are  carefully  dried.  These,  when  prepared,  are 
dry,  narrow,  thread-like,  and  twisted  together,  of 
an  orange-yellow  colour,  having  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic and  penetrating  odour,  with  a  bitterish  and 
somewhat  aromatic  taste,  tinging  the  mouth  and 
saliva  of  a  yellow  colour.  Sometimes  the  stigmas 
are  prepared  by  being  submitted  to  pressure,  and 
thus  made  into  what  is  called  cake  saffron,  a 
form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia 
into  India,  Hay  saffron  is  obtained  in  this  country 
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cliiefly  from  France  and  Spain,  though  it  is  alao 
sometimes  prepared  from  the  native  crocus  culti- 
vated for  this  purpose.  Saffron  was  formerly 
highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicine,  and 
still  enjoys  high  repute  in  Eastern  countries,  both 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  condiment. — J.  F.  R. 

KARPAS  (DD")3)  occurs  in  the  booK  of 
Esther  (i.  6),  in  the  description  of  the  hangings 
'  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace,' 
at  the  time  of  the  great  feast  given  in  the  city 
Shushan,  or  Susan,  by  Ahasuerus,  who  '  reigned 
from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia.'  We  are  told  that 
there  were  white,  preen  (karpas),  and  blue  hang- 
ings fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple 
to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble.  Karpas 
is  translated  green  in  our  version,  on  the  autho- 
rity, it  is  said,  '  of  the  Chaldee  yjaraphrase,' 
where  it  is  interpreted  leek-green.  Rosenmiiller 
and  others   derive    the   Hebrew  word  from   the 

Arabic  ij*tiS  kurufs,  Vfhich  signifies  'garden- 
parsley,'  opium  petroselinum,  as  if  it  alluded  to 
the  green  colour  of  this  plant ;  at  the  same  time 
arguing  that  as  '  the  word  karpas  is  placed  be- 
tween two  other  words  which  undoubtedly  denote 
colours,  viz.,  the  tchite  and  the  purple-blue,  it 
probably  also  does  the  same.'  But  if  two  of  the 
words  denote  colours,  it  would  appear  a  good  rea- 
son why  the  third  should  refer  to  the  substance 
which  was  coloured.  This,  there  is  little  doubt, 
is  what  was  intended.  If  we  consider  that  the 
occurrences  related  took  place  at  the  Persian 
court  at  a  time  when  it  held  sway  even  unto 
India,  and  that  tlie  account  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  written  in  the  ancient 
language  of  Persia,  we  may  suppose  that  some 
foreign  words  may  have  been  introduced  to  in- 
dicate even  an  already  well-known  substance : 
but  more  especially  so  if  the  substance  itself  was 
then  first  made  known  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  Hebrew  karpas  is  very  similar  to  the 
Sanscrit  karpasian,  karpasa,  or  karpase,  signi- 
fying the  cotton-plant.  Celsius  {Hierobot.  i. 
159)  states  that  the  Arabs  and  Persians  have 
karphas  and  kirbas  as  names  for  cotton.  These 
must  no  iloubt  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  while 
the  word  kapas  is  now  applied  throughout  India 
to  cotton  with  the  seed,  and  may  even  be  seen  in 
English  prices-current.  Kapiracros  occurs  in  the 
Periplus  of  Arrian,  who  states  that  the  region 
about  the  Gulf  of  Barygaze,  in  India,  was  pro- 
ductive or  carpasus,  and  of  the  fine  Indian  mus- 
lins made  of  it.  The  word  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  karpasa,  and  thougli  it  has  been 
translated  fine  muslin  by  Dr.  Vincent,  it  may 
mean  cotton  clotlis,  or  calico  in  general.  Mr. 
Yates,  in  his  recently  published  and  valuable 
work,  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  states  that  the 
earliest  notice  of  this  Oriental  name  in  any 
classical  author  which  he  has  met  witli,  is  the  line 
'  Carbasina,  molochina,  ampelina'  of  Caecilius 
Statins,  who  died  b.c.  169.  Mr.  Yates  infers  that  as 
this  poet  translated  from  the  Greek,  so  the  Greeks 
must  have  made  use  of  muslins  or  calicoes,  &c., 
which  were  brought  from  India  as  early  as  200 
years  b.c.  See  his  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Cel- 
sius, for  numerous  quotations  from  classical 
authors,  where  carbasus  occurs ;  proving  that  not 
only  the  word,  but  the  substance  which  it  in* 
dicated,  was  known  to  the  ancients  subsequent 
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to  this  period.  It  might,  indeed  must,  have  been 
known  long  before  to  the  Persians,  as  constant 
communication  took  nlace  by  caravans  between 
the  north  of  India  and  Persia,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  Heeren.  Cotton  was  known  lo  Ctesias, 
who  lived  so  long  at  the  Persian  court. 

Nothing  can  be  more  suitable  than  cotton, 
white  and  blue,  in  the  above  passage  of  Esther, 
as  the  writer  of  tliis  article  long  since  (1837)  re- 
marked in  a  note  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity 
of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  145  :  '  Hanging  curtains 
made  with  calico,  usually  in  stripes  of  different 
colours  and  padded  with  cotton,  called  purdahs, 
are  employed  throughout  India  as  a  substitute  for 
doors.'  They  may  be  seen  used  for  the  very  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  text  in  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Delhi's  palace,  where,  on  a  paved 
mosaic  terrace,  rows  of  slender  pillars  support  a 
light  roof,  from  which  hang  by  rings  immense 
padded  and  striped  curtains,  which  may  be  rolled 
up  or  removed  at  pleasure.  These  either  increase 
light  or  ventilation,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
movable  wall  to  the  building,  which  is  used  as 
one  of  the  halls  of  audience.  This  kind  of 
structure  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Persian 
conquerors  of  India,  and  therefore  may  serve  to 
explain  tlie  object  of  the  colomiade  in  front  of 
tlie  palace  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis    [Cotton]. 

J.  F.  R. 

KEDAR  (Tli?,  black;  Sept.  KTjSap),  a  son 
of  Ishmael,  and  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.  The  name  is  sometimes 
used  in  Scripture  as  that  of  the  Bedouins  gene- 
rally, probably  because  this  tiibe  was  the  nearest 
to  them,  and  was  best  acquainted  with  them 
(Cant.  i.  5;  Isa.  xxi.  16,  17;  Ix.  7).  A  great 
body  of  speculation  founded  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  namely,  '  black,'  may  be  dis- 
missed as  wholly  useless.  The  Kedarenes  were  so 
called  from  Kedar,  and  not  because  they  lived 
in  '  black '  tents,  or  because  they  were  '  blackened' 
by  the  hot  sun  of  Southern  Arabia ;  neither  of 
which  circumstances  could,  even  if  true,  have 
been  foreseen  at  the  time  that  Kedar  received 
his  name. 

KEDEMOTH  (nbnp ;  Sept.  Ba/feV^e),  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  near 
the  river  Amon,  which  gave  its  name  to  tliie  wil- 
derness of  Kedemoth,  on  the  borders  of  that  river, 
from  whence  Moses  sent  messengers  of  peace  to 
Silion,  king  of  Heshbon  (Deut.  ii.  26),  the  southern 
frontier  of  whose  kingdom,  and  the  boundary 
between  the  kingdom  of  the  Ammonites  and  the 
Moabites,  was  the  Amon. 

KEDESH  (B''!.!?  ;  Sept.  Kidt]s).  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name,  one  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  23),  and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (xix.  37).  This  last  was  the  more  con- 
siderable of  the  two:  it  was  a  Levitical  city, 
and  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge.  As  the  Kedesh, 
whose  king  was  slain  by  Joshua,  is  mentioned 
among  the  cities  of  the  north  (xii.  22),  it  was 
doubtless  the  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  of  which  also 
Barak  was  a  native  (Judg.  iv.  6^*. 

KEDRON.     [KiDRON. 

KEILAH  (n^^Vi?  ;  Sept.  Ku\i),  a  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44),  about  twenty 
miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem.     When  this 
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city  was  besieged  by  the  Philistines,  David  was 
commissioned  by  God  to  relieve  it;  notwith- 
standing which,  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape, 
the  ungrateful  inhabitants  would  have  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-13). 
Keilah  was  a  considerable  city  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17,  18),  and  existed  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  place  it  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  on  the  road  to 
Hebron, 

KEMUEL  (^K-IOj?,  assembly  of  God ;  Sept. 
Ka;UOUT)\),  third  son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
and  father  of  six  sons,  the  first  of  whom  is 
named  Aram,  and  the  last  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii. 
21,  23).  All  these  are  unknown,  except  the  last, 
who  was  the  father  of  Laban  and  Rebekali  (Gen. 
xxiv.  15).  Aram  is  manifestly  no  other  than  a 
proper  name  which  Kemuel  gave  to  bis  first- 
bom  ;  but  as  it  is  also  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria, 
some  commentators  have  most  strangely  conceived 
that  the  Syrians  were  descendeti  from  him.  This 
is  truly  surprising,  seeing  that  Syria  was  already 
peopled  ere  he  was  born,  and  that  Laban  (Gen. 
xxviii.  5)  and  Jacob  (Deut.  xxvi.  5)  are  both 
called  '  Syrians,'  although  neither  of  them  was 
descended  from  Kemuel's  son  Aram.  The  mis- 
conception originated  with  the  Septuagint,  which 
too  often  undertakes  to  translate  proper  names, 
and  in  this  case  renders  D~IX  *3N,  '  father  of 
Aram,'  by  irarepa  "Zvpaiv,  '  father  of  the  Syrians.' 

KENAZ  (T;i?,  himting;  Sept.  KeviQ.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Esau;  also  a  place  or  tract  of 
country  in  Arabia  Petraea,  named  after  him 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42). 

2.  The  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  and  father 
of  Othniel,  who  married  Caleb's  daughter  (Josh. 
XV.  17  ;  Judg.  i.  13  ;  I  Chron.  iv.  13), 

3.  A  grandson  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  iv.  15). 

KENITES  C^i?;  Sept.  Kivaioi),  a  tribe  of 
Midianities  dwelling  among  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  XV.  6  ;  comp.  Num.  xxiv.  20,  21),  or 
occupying  in  semi-nomadic  life  the  same  region 
with  the  latter  people  in  Arabia  Petraea.  When 
Saul  was  sent  to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  the 
Kenites,  who  had  joined  them,  perhaps  upon  com- 
pulsion, were  ordered  to  depart  from  them  that 
they  might  not  share  their  fate  ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  was,  that  they  '  shewed  kindness  to  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt.' 
This  kindness  is  supposed  to  have  been  that 
which  Jethro  and  his  family  showed  to  Moses, 
as  well  as  to  the  Israelites  themselves,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  wliole  tribe  appears  to  have 
been  treated  with  consideration,  while  the  family 
of  Jethro  itself  accompanied  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine,  where  they  continued  to  lead  a  nomade 
life,  occupying  there  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  Tartar  tribes  in  Persia  at  the  present  day. 
To  this  family  belonged  Heber,  the  husband  of 
that  Jael  who  slew  Sisera,  and  who  is  hence  called 
'  Heber  the  Kenite'  (Judg.  iv.  11).  At  a  later 
age  other  families  of  Kenites  are  mentioned  as 
resident  in  Palestine,  among  whom  were  the 
Rechabites  (1  Chron.  ii.  55;  Jer.  xxxv.  2);  but 
it  is  not  clear  whether  these  were  subdivisions  of 
the  increasing  descendants  of  Jethro,  as  seems 
most  likely,  or  families  which  availed  themselves 
of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  Israelites  towards 
the  tribe  to   settle  in  the  country.     It   atioearg 
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•bat,  whatever  was  the  general  condition  of  the 
Midianites,  the  tribe  of  the  Kenites  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  tlie  time  of  Jethro 
[Hobab]  ;  and  that  those  families  which  settled  in 
Palestine  did  not  afterwards  lose  that  knowledge, 
but  increased  it,  is  clear  from  the  passages  which 
have  been  cited  [Midianites  ;  Rechabites]. 

KENIZZITES  (^-t?!?;  Sept.  K€ue(ahi),  a 
Canaanitish  tribe,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  along 
with  others,  over  which  it  was  promised  that 
the  seed  of  Abraham  should  have  dominion.  The 
notion  that  they  sprung  from  Kenaz,  the  grandson 
of  Edom,  and  had  their  dwelling  somewhere  in 
Idumsea,  cannot  be  entertained,  seeing  that  the 
tribe  is  named  long  before  Kenaz  had  existence. 
The  Kenizzites  of  Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6, 
appear,  however,  to  be  a  different  race,  the  origin 
of  which  may  without  improbability  be  ascribed 
to  Kenaz.  The  Kenizzites  are  not  named  among 
the  nations  whom  the  Israelites  eventually  sub- 
dued ;  wlience  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  had 
by  that  time  merged  into  some  of  the  other  na- 
tions which  Israel  overcame. 

KETURAH  (nn-IDp,  incense;  Sept.  Xer- 
oipa),  the  second  wife,  or,  as  she  is  called  in  1 
Chron.  i.  32,  the  concubine  of  Abraham,  by  whom 
he  had  six  sons,  Zimrau,  Jokshan,  Medan,  Midian, 
Ishbak,  and  Shuah,  whom  he  lived  to  see  grow 
to  man's  estate,  and  whom  he  established  '  in 
tlie  East  country,'  that  they  might  not  interfere 
with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxv.  1-6).  As  Abraham  was 
100  years  old  when  Isaac  was  oora,  who  was 
given  to  him  by  the  special  bounty  of  Providence 
when  '  he  was  as  good  as  dead '  (Heb.  xi.  1 2), 
as  he  was  140  years  old  when  Sarah  died ;  and 
as  he  iiimself  died  at  the  age  of  175  years, — it  has 
seemed  improbable  that  these  six  sons  should  have 
been  bom  to  Abraham  by  one  woman  after  he 
was  140  years  old,  and  that  he  should  have  seen 
them  all  grow  up  to  adult  age,  and  have  sent 
them  forth  to  form  independent  settlements  in 
that  last  and  feeble  period  of  his  life.  If  Isaac 
was  born  to  him  out  of  the  course  of  nature  when 
he  was  100  years  old,  how  could  six  sons  be 
bom  to  him  in  the  course  of  nature  after  he  was 
140?  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  by  good 
commentators,  that  as  Keturah  is  called  Abra- 
ham's '  concubine'  in  Chronicles,  and  as  she  and 
Hagar  are  probably  indicated  as  his  '  concubines' 
in  Gen.  xxv.  6,  Keturah  had  in  fact  been  taken 
by  Abraham  as  his  secondary  or  concubine-wife 
before  the  death  of  Sarah,  although  the  historian 
relates  the  incident  after  that  event,  that  his  lead- 
ing narrative  might  not  be  interrupted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  morality  then  acknowledged, 
Abraham  might  quite  as  properly  have  taken 
Keturah  before  as  after  Sarah's  death ;  nor  can 
any  reason  why  he  should  not  have  done  so,  or 
why  he  should  have  waited  till  then,  be  con- 
ceived. This  explanation  obviates  many  difl&- 
culties,  and  does  not  itself  contain  any. 

KETZACH  (nVi? ;  Sept.  ixiXavQiov),  also 
written  Kezach  and  Ketsah,  occurs  only  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  25,  27,  and  is  translated  fitches,  that  is, 
vetches,  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  no 
doubt  from  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  precise 
meaning  of  ketzach,  that  different  plants  have 
been  assigned  as  its  representative.  But  if  we  refer 
to  the  context,  we  leara  some  particulars  which 
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at  least  restrict  it  to  a  certain  group,  namely,  l4 
such  as  are  cultivated.  Thus,  ver.  25,  '  When 
he  (the  ploughman)  hath  made  plain  the  face 
thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches 
(ketzach)  f  And  again,  ver.  27,  '  For  the  fitches 
are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument, 
neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  about  upon  the 
cummin ;  but  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff, 
and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.'  From  which  we 
learn  that  the  grain  called  ketzach  was  easily 
separated  from  its  capsule,  and  therefore  beaten 
out  with  a  stick. 


869.    [Nigella  sativa.] 

Although  ketzach,  in  Chaldee  kizcha,  is  al- 
ways acknowledged  to  denote  some  seed,  yet 
interpreters  have  had  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  particular  kind  intended,  some  trans- 
lating it  peas^  others,  as  Luther  and  the  English 
Version,  vetches,  but  without  any  proof.  Meibo- 
mius  considers  it  to  be  the  white  poppy,  and  others, 
a  black  seed.  This  last  interpretation  has  the  most 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  authorities  in  its 
support.  Of  these  a  few  are  in  favour  of  the 
black  poppy-seed,  but  the  majority,  of  a  black 
seed  common  in  Egypt,  &c.  (Celsius,  Hierobot. 
ii.  70).  The  Sept.  translates  it  ixeXivBiov,  the 
Vulg.  git,  and  Tremellius  melanthium,  while 
the  Arabic  has  shoonez.  All  these  mean  the 
same  thing,  namely,  a  very  black-coloured  and 
aromatic  seed,  still  cultivated  and  in  daily 
employment  as  a  condiment  in  the  East.  Thus 
Pliny  (xx.  17.  71),  '  Gith  ex  Graecis,  alii 
melanthion,  alii  melanspermon  vocant.  Opti- 
mum, quam  excitatissimi  odoris  et  quam  niger- 
rimum.'  By  Dioscorides  (iii.  93),  or  tlie  ancient 
author  who  is  supposed  to  have  added  the  syno- 
nymes,  we  are  informed  that  fieXavQiov  was  alsc 
called  the  '  wild  black  poppy,'  that  the  seed 
was  black,  acrid,  and  aromatic,  and  that  it  was 
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added  to  bread  or  cakes.  "Sirep/xa  fifXav,  Bpifii, 
fiiSiSes,  KoerairKaffffSfJifr'ov  els  iprovs.  Pliny  also 
gays,  '  Melanthii,  vel  melanspermi  semen  gratis- 
sime  panes  condit.'  Melanthium  is  universally 
recognised  by  botanists  to  be  the  Nigella.  Thus 
Bauhin  Pinax,  '  Nigella,  a  nigro  seminis  colore 

communiter  dicta  fxiXivdiov  est.'      The  jMjAMt 

skoonez,  of  the  Arabs  is,  moreover,  the  same  plant 
or  seed,  which  is  usually  called  '  black  cumin.' 
So  one  kind  of  cumin  is  said  by  Dioscorides 
to  have  seeds  like  those  of  melanthion  or  nigella. 
It  was  commonly  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and 
P.  Alpinus  mentions  it  as  '  Suneg  ^gyptiis.' 
The  Arabs,  besides  shoonez,  also  call  it  hub-al- 
souda,  and  the  Persians  seah  dana,  both  words 
signifying  black  seed.  One  species,  named 
N.  Indica  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  is  called  kalajeera 
in  India,  that  is,  black  zeera  or  cumin,  of  the 
family  of  Ranunculaceae.  '  Nigella  sativa  is 
alone  cultivated  in  India,  as  in  most  eastern 
countries,  and  continues  in  the  present  day,  as  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  to  be  used  both  as  a  con- 
diment and  as  a  medicine'  (Illtisf.  Himal.  Bot., 
p.  46).  If  we  consider  that  this  appears  to  have 
been  always  one  of  the  cultivated  grains  of  the 
East,  and  compare  the  character  of  nigella  with 
the  passages  in  which  ketzach  is  mentioned,  we 
shall  find  that  the  former  is  applicable  to  them 
all.  Indeed,  Rabbi  Obadias  de  Bartenora  states, 
that  the  l)arbarous  or  vulgar  name  of  the  kezach, 
was  nielle,  that  is,  nigella.  The  various  species 
of  nigella  are  herbaceous  (several  of  them  being 
indigenous  in  Europe,  others  cultivated  in  most 
parts  of  Asia),  with  their  leaves  deeply  cut  and 
linear,  their  flowers  terminal,  most  of  them  having 
under  the  calyx  leafy  involucres  which  often 
half  surround  the  flower.  The  fruit  is  composed 
of  five  or  six  capsules,  which  are  compressed,  ob- 
long, pointed,  sometimes  said  to  be  hornlike, 
united  below,  and  divided  into  several  cells,  and 
enclosing  numerous,  angular,  scabrous,  black- 
coloured  seeds.  From  the  nature  of  the  capsules, 
it  is  evident,  that  when  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds 
might  easily  be  shaken  out  by  moderate  blows  of 
a  stick,  as  is  related  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  ketzach  of  the  text. — J.  F.  R. 

KETZIOTH  (niyVi?)  is  translated  Cassia  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  and  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  ]i')i\>,  to  cut  off:  it  therefore  denotes  '  pieces 
cut  oft','  or  '  fragments,'  and  hence  is  applicable  to 
cassia.  But  many  of  these  derivations  have  often 
been  traced  out  in  ignorance  of  the  names  and 
properties  of  the  various  substances  known  to  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  Cassia  is  mentioned  in 
three  places  (Exod.  xxx.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19; 
and  in  Ps.  xlv.  8),  in  conjunction  with  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  sweet  calamus,  and  ahalim,  or  eagle- 
wood.  All  these  are  aromatic  substances,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  myrrh,  which  is  obtained 
from  Africa,  are  products  of  India  and  its  islands. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  ketzioth  is  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  obtained  from  the  same 
countries.  Both  cinnamon  [Kinnamon]  and 
cassia  [Kiddah]  were  no  doubt  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  this  is  one  step  of  the  investigation ; 
but  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  words  are  correctly 
translated  is  another,  which  must  be  proceeded 
with  before  we  can  infer  that  the  kiddah  of 
Exod.  xxx.  24  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  and  the 
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ketzioth  of  Ps.  xlv.  8,  both  signify  the  same 
thing.  This  has  not  been  the  opinion  of  several 
translators  and  commentators ;  the  first  having 
been  variously  rendered  iris,  stacte,  costus,  ginger, 
canna,  fistula,  amber,  ketziah,  and  cassia,  while 
ketzioth,  or  ketziah,  has  been  rendered  cassia, 
acacia,  amber,  ginger,  and  aloes.  The  Arabic 
translator  has  considered  it  synonymous  with  the 
Arabic  name  salicha,  which  is  no  doubt  applied 
to  cassia. 

Mr.  Harmer  has  already  remarked  that,  little 
copious   as   the  Hebrew  language  is,  there   are 
in  it  no  fewer  than  four  difierent  words,  at  least, 
which  have  been  rendered  '  linen,'  or  '  tine  linen,' 
by  our  translators.    This  would  hardly  have  been 
the  case  had  there  not  been  difierent  kinds  of  linen. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  cassia,  for  which 
we  have  seen  that  there  are  two  distinct  words 
in  the  Hebrew — Kiddah,  which  will  be  treated 
of  in  a  separate  article,  and  Ketzioth,  to  which 
it   is   now  our  object   to   direct   attention.      It 
occurs  only  once,  in  Ps.  xlv.  8  :   '  All  thy  gar- 
ments smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes  (ahalim),  and 
cassia  {ketzioth').''     It   has   been   observed  with 
reference  to  this  passage  that  '  The  garments  of 
princes  are  often  imbued  with  costly  perfumes, 
those  of  the  high-priests  were  anointed  with  holy 
ointment.'    We  have  seen  above  that  ketzioth  has 
been  variously  translated,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  noticed  the  resemblance  of  this  word  to  the 
kooth  and  koost  of  the  Arabs,  of  whicli  Kooshta 
is  said  by  their  authors  to  be  the  Syriac  name, 
and   from  which  there  is  little    doubt   that  the 
K6ffros  of  the  Greeks,  and  costus  of  the  Latins, 
are  derived. 
'  Costum  molle   date,  et  blande   mihi   turig 
odores, 
Ure  puer  costum  Assyrium  redolentibus  aris.' 
K6(Xtos  is  enumerated  by  Theophrastus  {Hist. 
PI.  ix.  7.)  among  the  fragrant  substances  em- 
ployed  in   making   ointment.     Three   kinds   of 
it    are    described    by    Dioscorides,   among    his 
Aromata  (i.  15),  of  which  the  Arabian  is  said  to 
be  the  best,  the  Indian  to  hold  the  second  place, 
and  ihe  Syrian  the  third.    Pliny  mentions  only 
two  kinds  (xv.  12),  '  Radix  et  folium  Indis  est 
maximo  pretio.    Radix  costi  gustu  fervens,  odore 
eximio,  frutice  alias  inutili.     Primo  statim  in- 
troitu  amnis  Indi  in  Patale  insula,  duo  sunt  ejus 
genera  —  nigrum,    et   quod   melius,  candicans.' 
The  Persian  writers  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  in 
India,  in  giving  the  above  synonymes,  evidently 
refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  Costus  described 
by  Dioscorides,  one  being  called  Koost  Ilindee, 
and  the  other  Koost  Arabee.     The  writer  of  this 
article  obtained  both  these  kinds  in  the  bazaars  of 
India,  and  found,  moreover,  that  the  koot  or  koost 
of  the  natives  was  often,  by  European  merchant?, 
called  Indian  orris,  i.  e.  Iris  root,  the  odour  of 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.     Subsequently  hp 
ascertained  that  this  article  was  known  in  Cal- 
cutta as  Puchuk,  the  name  under  which  it  is 
exported    to  China.     The  identity  of  the  sub- 
stance  indicated   by  these  various   names  was 
long  ago  ascertained,  though  not  then  known  to  the 
present   writer.     Thus  Garcias   ab  Horto,  '  Esr 
ergo  Costus  dictus  Arabibus  Cost  aut  Cast:' — 
'  In  Malacca,  ubi  ejus  plurimas  est  usus,  Pucho, 
et  inde  vehitur  in  Sinarum  legionem.'     Having 
obtained  the  koost  in  the  north-western  provinces 
of  India,  the  writer  traced  it  afterwards  as  one 
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of  the  sabstances  brought  across  the  Indus  from 
Lahore  {Rlust.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  360).  When 
Dr.  Falconer  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Cash- 
mere, he  was  requested  to  make  inquiries  respect- 
ing this  substance,  and  he  discovered  that  it  was 
exported  from  that  valley  in  large  quantities  into 
the  Pmijab ;  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Bombay 
(as  in  the  time  of  Pliny  to  Patala)  and  Calcutta, 
for  export  to  China,  where  it  is  higlily  valued  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  incense  which  the 
Chinese  burn  in  their  temples  and  private  houses. 
Finding  the  plant  to  belong  to  a  new  genus,  he 
named  it  Aucklandia,  in  compliment  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  the  species 
Aucklandia  Costus  {Linn.  Trans,  xix.  23). 
Considering,  therefore,  that  costus  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  ancient  commerce  and  is  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus  as  employed  in  the  composition  of 
perfumed  unguents,  and  considering  the  similarity 
of  the  Syriac  kooshta,  and  the  Arabic  kast,  to  the 
ketzioth  of  Scripture,  and  from  their  correspond- 
ence in  properties  and  uses,  the  latter  appears 
more  likely  to  be  the  costus  of  the  ancients, 
than  cassia,  for  which  there  is  another  name 
[Kiddah].— J.  F.  R. 

KIBEROTH-HATTAVAH,  an  encampment 
Df  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  [Wandering]. 

KIDDAH  (rrnp),  as  well  as  Ketzioth,  is 
rendered  Cassia  in  our  Authorized  Version ;  but 
translators  do  not  uniformly  coincide  in,  though 
the  great  majority  are  in  favour  of,  this  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  several  varieties  of  cassia ;  and  as 
one  of  these  was  called  kitto,  Knrdi  (Dioscor.  i.  12), 
this  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  word  as  the 

Hebrew  mp,  from  IHp,  in  Arabic  Sa,  to  split, 

hew,  or  tear  anything  lengthwise,  as  must  be 
done  in  separating  cassia  bark  from  the  tree. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  an  Eastern 
product.  The  word  occurs  first  in  Exod.  xxx. 
24,  where  cassia  (kiddah)  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  olive  oil,  pure  myrrh,  sweet  cinna- 
mon, and  sweet  calamus ;  secondly,  in  Ezek. 
xxviii.  19,  where  Dan  and  Javan  are  described 
as  bringing  bright  iron,  cassia  (kiddah),  and 
calamus  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  substance  now  called  cassia 
might  not  have  been  imported  from  the  shores 
of  India  into  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Consi- 
derable confusion  has,  however,  been  created 
by  the  same  name  having  been  applied  by  bota- 
nists to  a  genus  containing  the  plants  yielding 
senna,  and  to  others,  as  the  cassia  fistula,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  cassia. 
Cassia-buds,  again,  though  no  doubt  produced  by 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  same,  or  to  some  genus 
allied  to  that  producing  cinnamon  and  cassia, 
were  probably  not  known  in  commerce  at  so 
early  a  period  as  the  two  latter  substances.  There 
is  some  difficu%  also  in  determining  what  the 
ancient  cassia  was.  The  author  of  this  article, 
in  his  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  84,  has 
already  remarked, '  The  cassia  of  the  ancients  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine ;  that  of  commerce,  Mr. 
Marshall  says,  consists  of  only  the  inferior  kinds 
of  cinnamon.  Some  consider  cassia  to  be  distin- 
guished from  cinnamon  by  the  outer  cellular 
covering  of  the  bark  being  scraped  oflF  the  latter, 
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but  allowed  to  remain  on  the  former.  Tliis  is, 
however,  the  characteristic  of  the  (Cochin-Chinese) 
cinnamomum  aromaticum,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Crawford  (Embassy  to  Siam,  p.  470)  that 
it  is  not  cured,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it 
from  the  epidermis.'  There  is,  certainly,  no  doubt 
that  some  cassia  is  produced  on  the  coast  ol 
Malabar.  The  name  also  would  appear  to  be  of 
Eastern  origin,  as  kasse  koronde  is  one  kind  of 
cinnamon,  as  mentioned  by  Burmann  in  his  Flora 
Zeylonica ;  but  it  will  be  preferable  to  treat  of 
the  whole  subject  in  connection  with  cinnamon 
[Kinnamon]. — J.  F.  R. 

♦KIDRON  (pli?,  the  turbid:  Sept.  KiZpwv), 
the  brook  or  winter  torrent  which  flows  through 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (as  it  is  now  called), 
on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem.  '  The  brook  Kidron' 
is  the  only  name  by  which  '  the  valley  '  itself  is 
known  in  Scripture  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
nor  even  probable,  that  the  name  '  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat' in  Joel  (iii.  12)  was  intended  to  apply 
to  this  valley.  The  word  rendered '  brook'  (2  Sam. 
XV.  23 ;  1  Kings  ii.  37,  &c.),  is  PPli  nachal, 
which  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 
Wady,  meaning  a  stream  and  its  bed  or  valley, 
or  properly  the  valley  of  a  stream,  even  when  the 
sti-eam  is  dry.  The  Septuagint,  Josephus,  and 
the  Evangelists  (John  xviii.  1),  designate  it  x«^- 
ixappos,  a  storm  brook,  or  winter  torrent. 

The  brook  Kidron  derives  all  its  importance 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  holy  city,  being  nothing 
more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  bearing 
marks  of  being  occasionally  swept  over  by  a  large 
volume  of  water.  No  stream  flows  through  it, 
except  during  the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  when 
the  waters  descend  into  it  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  But  even  in  winter  there  is  no  constant 
flow,  and  the  resident  missionaries  assured  Dr. 
Robinson  that  they  had  not  during  several  years 
seen  a  stream  running  through  the  valley.  The 
ravine  in  which  the  stream  is  collected  takes  its 
origin  above  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  city. 
This  ravine  deepens  as  it  proceeds,  and  forms  an 
angle  opposite  the  temple.  It  then  takes  a  south- 
east direction,  and,  passing  between  the  village  of 
Siloam  and  the  city,  runs  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  through  a  singularly  wild  gorge,  the 
course  of  which  few  travellers  have  traced  (Pic- 
torial Palestine,  Introd.  p.  cxciv.).  It  is  in  this 
ravine  that  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Santa 
Saba  is  situated.  Mr.  Madden,  who  went  through 
the  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea,  thus  speaks  of  the 
character  which  it  assumes  as  it  approaches 
the  monastery  : — '  After  traversing  for  the  last 
hour  a  wild  ravine,  formed  by  two  rugged  perjjen- 
dicular  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  contained 
innumerable  caverns,  which  once  formed  a  sort 
of  troglodyte  city,  in  which  the  early  Christians 
resided,  the  sight  of  the  convent  in  this  desolate 
place  was  like  a  glimpse  of  paradise.'  On  leav- 
ing the  convent  the  next  day  he  says  that  he 
'  marched  through  the  bed  of  the  Kidron,  along 
the  horrible  ravine  which  he  entered  the  day  be- 
fore ;'  but  he  gives  no  account  of  its  outlet  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  defect  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Ro- 
binson (Biblical  Researches,  ii.  249),  who,  on 
passing  along  the  western  borders  of  the  lake, 
came  *  to  the  deep  and  almost  impassable  ravine 
of  the  Kidron,  running  down  by  Mar  Saba,  and 
thence  called  Wady-er-Rahib,  *  Monk's  Valley;' 
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lut  here  also  bearing  the  name  of  Wady  en-Nar, 
"  Fire  Valley."  At  this  place  it  was  running 
E.S.E.,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  between  per- 
pendicular walls  of  rock,  as  if  worn  away  by  the 
rusWng  waters  between  these  desolate  chalky 
hills.  There  was,  however,  no  water  in  it  now ; 
•lor  had  there  apparently  been  any  for  a  long  time.' 

KIKAYON  (Pi^''i?)  occurs  only  in  Jonah  iv., 
where  it  is  several  times  mentioned,  as  in  ver.  6,  7, 
9,  10.  It  is  translated  gourd  in  our  Authorized 
Version,  probably  from  the  koXokvvBt}  of  the 
Septuagint,  often  rendered  cucurbita.  In  the 
margin  of  the  English  Bible,  Palm-Christ  is 
given.  In  the  Vulgate  kikayon  is  translated 
hedera,  '  ivy.'  Neither  the  gourd  nor  ivy  is  con- 
sidered by  modern  writers  to  indicate  the  plant 
intended ;  which  is  remarkable  for  having  given 
rise  to  some  fierce  controversies  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church.  The  difficulties  here,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  great  as  in  many  other  instances. 
But  before  considering  these,  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  plant 
as  required  by  the  text.  We  are  told, '  The  Lord 
God  prepared  a  gourd  (kikayoii),  and  made  it 
to  come  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow 
over  bis  head,'  &c.  (ver.  6).  '  But  God  prepared 
a  worm  when  the  morning  rose  the  next  day, 
and  it  smote  the  gourd  that  it  withered  '  (ver.  7). 
And  in  ver.  10  it  is  said  of  the  gourd  that  it 
'  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night.' 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  growth  of  the  kikayon 
was  miraculous,  but  that  it  was  probably  a  plant 
of  the  country,  being  named  specifically ;  also 
that  it  was  capable  of  affording  shade,  and  might 
be  easily  destroyed.  There  does  not  appear  any- 
thing in  this  account  to  warrant  us  in  considering 
it  to  be  the  ivy,  which  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth, 
cannot  support  itself,  and  is,  moreover,  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  hot  and  arid  country  of  an- 
cient Nineveh,  though  we  have  ourselves  found 
it  in  more  southern  latitudes,  but  only  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains. 
The  ivy  was  adduced  probably  only  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  Greek  name,  Kicrads,  to  kika- 
yon. That  the  kikayon  was  thought  to  be  a 
gourd  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  kiki  of  the 

Egyptians  being  the  $t «»■  kherwa,  of  the  Arabs, 

often  incorrectly  written  keroa,  that  is,  with- 
out  the   aspirate,  which  makes  it  very  similar 

to  c  j5  kura,  when  written  in  Roman  characters ; 

which  last  in  the  East  is  applied  to  the  gourd  or 
pumpkin  (Avicenna,  c.  622),  and  is  probably  the 
Lagenaria  vulgaris.  Many  modem  authors  mis- 
take the  one  for  the  other.  To  this  plant,  no  doubt, 
the  following  passages  refer,  '  The  Christians  and 
Jews  of  Mosul  (Nineveh)  say  it  was  not  the  keroa 
whose  shadow  refreshed  Jonah,  but  a  sort  of  gourd, 
el-kera,  which  has  very  large  leaves,  very  large 
fruit,  and  lasts  but  about  four  months'  (Niebuhr, 
Arabia,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris).  So  Volney  : 
'  Whoever  has  travelled  to  Cairo  or  Rosetta  knows 
that  the  species  of  gourd  called  kerra  will,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  send  out  shoots  near  four  inches 
long'  (Trav.  i.  71). 

The  Hebrew  name  kikayon  is  so  similar  to 
the  kiki  of  Dioscorides,  that  it  was  early  thought 
to  indicate  the  same  plant.  Dioscorides  (iv. 
164,  xeol  xlKfus)  states  that  the  kiki,  or  croton, 
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is  called  wild  sesamum  by  some : — *  Ricini 
autem  nomen  accepit  a  similitudiue  quae  est 
illius  semini  cum  ricino  animali.  Arbuscula 
est  parvae  ticus  altitudine,  foliis  platani,  trun- 
cis  ramisque  cavis  in  calami  modum,  semine 
in  uvis  asperis.  Ex  eo  oleum  kikinum  expri- 
mitur,  cibis  quidem  inepturn ;  sed  alias  et  ad 
lucernas  et  emplastra  utile.'  Thus  giving  in  a 
few  words  a  graphic  description  of  Ricinus  com- 
mimis,  or  castor-oil  plant,  of  which  the  seeds  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  insect  commonly  called 
tick  in  English,  and  which  is  found  on  dogs  and 
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other  animals.  It  has  also  been  called  Penta- 
dactylus  and  Palma  Christi,  from  the  palmate 
division  of  its  leaves.  It  was  known  at  inuch 
earlier  times,  as  Hippocrates  employed  it  in 
medicine ;  and  Herodotus  mentions  it  by  the 
name  of  ffiWiKvirpiov  (ii.  94)  when  speaking  of 
Egypt :— '  The  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  grounds 
make  use  of  an  oil  which  they  term  kiki,  ex- 
pressed from  the  Sillicyprian  plant.'  That  it 
has  been  known  there  from  the  earliest  times  is 
evident  from  Caillaud  having  found  castor-oil 
seeds  in  some  very  ancient  sarcophagi.     That  the 

Arabs  considered  their  *j*»"  kherwa  to  be  the 

same  plant,  is  evident  from  Avicenna  on  this 
article,  or  khirwaa  of  the  translation  of  Plempius 
(p.  301) :— '  Plantum  hac  scribit  Dioscorides, 
quidam  crotona  appellant,  hoc  est  ricinum,  a 
similitudine  quae  est  illius  semini  cum  ricino 
animali.'  So  Serapion  (iii.  c.  79) :— '  Cherva 
sive  kerua,  sicuti  ejus  oleum,  oleum  kichas. 
This  oil  was  not  only  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
but  also  by  the  Jews,  being  the  p""^  jDB',  kik- 
oil  of  the  Talmudists,  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
the  ricinus  (Rosenmuller,  p.  127).  <  Oleum  (kik) 
est  quod  exit  ex  granis.'  Lady  Calcott  states  that 
the  modem  Jews  of  London  use  this  oil,  by  the 
name  of  oil  of  kik,  for  their  Sabbath  lamps,  it 
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being  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  oil  which  their  tra- 
difions  allow  them  to  employ. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  kiki  of  the  Greeks 
is  what  is  now  called  Ricimis  cotnniunis,  we  shall 
find  that  its  characters  correspond  with  everything 
that  is  required,  except  the  rapidity  of  growth, 
which  must  be  granted  was  miraculous.  Dr. 
Harris  indeed  states  that  the  passage  means, '  Son 
of  the  night  it  was,  and  as  a  son  of  the  night  it 
died ;'  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  not  compelled 
to  believe  that  it  grew  in  a  single  night,  but 
rather,  by  a  strong  Oriental  figure,  that  it  was  of 
rapid  growth.  This,  there  is  no  doubt,  it  is 
highly  susceptible  of  in  warm  countries  where 
there  is  some  moisture.  It  attains  a  considerable 
size  in  one  season ;  and  though  in  Europe  it  is 
only  known  as  a  herb,  in  India  it  frequently  may 
be  seen,  especially  at  the  margins  of  fields,  the 
size  of  a  tree.  So  at  Busra  Niebuhr  saw  an 
el-keroa  which  had  the  form  and  appearance  of  a 
tree.  The  stems  are  erect,  round,  and  hollow; 
the  leaves  broad,  palmate,  5  to  8  or  10  lobed, 
peltate,  supported  on  long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers 
in  terminal  panicles ;  the  lower,  male ;  the  upper, 
female.  Capsule  tricoccous,  covered  with  spines. 
The  seeds  are  oblong,  oval,  externally  of  a  greyish 
colour,  but  mottled  with  darker-coloured  spots 
and  stripes.  From  the  erect  habit,  and  the  breadth 
of  its  foliage,  this  pla/tit  throws  an  ample  shade, 
especially  when  young.  From  the  softness  and 
little  substance  of  its  stem,  it  may  easily  be  de- 
stroyed by  insects,  which  Rumphius  describes  as 
sometimes  being  the  case.  It  would  then  neces- 
sarily dry  up  rapidly.  As  it  is  well  suited  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  text, 
and  as  its  name  kiki  is  so  similar  to  kikayon, 
it  is  doubtless  the  plant  which  the  sacred  penman 
had  in  view. — J.  F.  R. 

KIMOSH  and  KIMSHON  (B'iSi?  and 
PEySi?)  occur,  the  first  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  and 
Hos.  ix.  6,  and  the  second  in  Prov.  xxiv.  31,  where 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  charul,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  indicate  charlock.  The  field  of  the  sloth- 
ful is  there  described  as  being  grown  over  with 
thorns  (charullini),  'and  nettles  (^kimshoti)  had 
covered  the  face  thereof.'  In  Isaiah  it  is  said, 
'And  thorns  (choach)  shall  come  up  in  the 
palaces,  nettles  (kimosh)  and  brambles  in  the 
fortresses  thereof.'  Hos.  ix.  6,  'The  pleasant 
places  for  their  silver,  nettles  (kimosh')  shall  pos- 
sess them;  thorns  (choach)  shall  be  in  their 
tabernacles.' 

Though  different  interpretations  have  been  given 
of  this  word,  as  thorns,  thistles,  wild  chamomile, 
&c.,  the  greatest  number  of  authors  have  united 
ir  adopting  nettles,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
jmthority  of  Jewish  writers.  Thus,  Rosenmuller 
says,  Rabbi  Tanchum,  on  Hos.  ix.  6,  explains  ki- 
mosh by  the  common  nettle,  ijJmj^  in  Pococke's 

Comment,  on  Hosea.  So  R.  Ben  Melech,  as  quoted 
and  translated  by  Celsius  (Hierobot.  ii.  p.  207)  '  ex 
antiquioribus  Ebraeis,  ad  Proverb,  xxiii.  13,  species 
est  spinarum,  et  dicitur  vulgo  Urtica.'  Nettles 
no  doubt  spring  up  rapidly  in  deserted  as  in  in- 
habited places,  in  fields,  ditches,  and  road  sides, 
Wt  most  frequently  where  there  is  some  moisture 
in  the  soil  or  climate.  Though  they  are  found 
in  tropical  situations,  as  well  as  in  temperate 
climes,  yet  the  springing  up  of  nettles  in  deserted 
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places  Is  rather  an  European  than  an  Oriental 
idea.  Though  kimosh  has  not  yet  been  proved 
to  indicate  the  nettle,  this  plant  has  been  received 
by  the  rabbins,  and  is  as  well  suited  to  the  pa8S» 
ages  in  which  it  occurs  as  any  other  which  has 
hitherto  been  suggested. — J.  F.  R. 

KING,  a  title  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to 
men  (Luke  xxii.  25 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
13-17),  to  God  (1  Tim.  i.  17 ;  vi.  15, 16),  and  to 
Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  11;  Luke  xix.  38;  John  i. 
49;  vi.  15;  xviii.  32-37) — to  men,  as  invested 
with  regal  authority  by  their  fellows ;  to  God,  as 
the  sole  proper  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the  universe ; 
and  to  Christ,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  the  sole  Head  and  Governor 
of  his  church.  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  Luke 
i.  32,  33,  is  declared  to  be  without  end ;  whereas, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  we  are  taught  that  it  will  have  a 
period,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  The  con- 
tradiction is  only  in  form  and  appearance.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  considered  as  a  media- 
torial instrumentality  for  effecting  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  will,  of  course,  terminate  when  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established  shall  have 
been  accomplished ;  while  the  reign  of  the  Son  of 
God,  associated  with  his  Father  in  the  empire  of 
the  world,  will  last  as  long  as  that  empire  itself, 
and  never  cease,  so  long  as  the  effects  endure 
which  the  redemption  of  the  world  shall  produce 
alike  in  its  remotest  as  in  its  nearer  consequences. 

Regal  authority  was  altogether  alien  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses  in  their  original  and  unadul- 
terated form.  Their  fundamental  idea  was  that 
Jehovah  was  the  sole  king  of  the  nation  (1  Sam. 
viii.  7)  :  to  use  the  emphatic  words  in  Isa.  xxxiii. 
22,  '  Tlie  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law- 
giver, the  Lord  is  our  king.'  This  important  fact, 
however,  does  not  rest  on  the  evidence  of  single 
texts,  but  is  implied  in  the  entire  Pentateuch,  not 
to  say  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Scriptural  statements  or  implications  are  as  fol- 
lows : — God  is  the  creator  of  the  world ;  he  saved  a 
remnant  from  the  flood  ;  towards  the  descendants 
of  Noah  he  manifested  his  special  favour ;  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  promised  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey ;  in  the  fulness  of  time  he 
accomplished,  by  apparently  the  most  imlikely 
and  untoward  means,  the  oath  which  he  more 
than  once  sware  to  the  fathers  of  Israel ;  so  that 
eventually,  having  furnished  his  people  with  a 
complete  code  of  laws,  he  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  territory,  assuming  the 
government,  and  setting  forth  sanctions  alike  of 
ample  good  and  terrible  ill,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  loyal  to  himself  as  to  the  only  Creator  and 
God  of  the  universe,  and  specieJly  as  their  supreme 
sovereign. 

We  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  that  self-confidence 
and  moral  enterprise  which  are  produced  in  great 
men  by  a  consciousness  of  being  what  they  pro- 
fess, that  Moses  ventured,  with  his  half-civiliied 
hordes,  on  the  bold  experiment  of  founding  a 
society  without  a  king,  and  that  in  the  solicitude 
which  he  must  have  felt  for  the  success  of  his 
great  undertaking,  he  forewent  the  advantages 
which  a  regal  government  would  have  afforded. 
Nor  is  such  an  attempt  a  little  singular  and  novel 
at  a  period  and  in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
royalty  was  not  only  general,  but  held  in  the 
greatest  respect,  and  sometimes  rose  to  the  very 
height  of  pure  despotism.     Its  novelty  is  an  ejri 
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icnce  of  the  dirine  original  (o  whicli  Moses 
refeiTcd  all  his  polity.  Equally  honourable  is  the 
conduct  of  Moses  in  denying  to  his  lower  nature 
the  gratifications  which  a  crown  would  have 
imparted — we  say  denying  himself,  because  it  is 
beyond  a  question  that  the  man  who  rescued  the 
Jews  from  bondage  and  conducted  them  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  kept 
the  dominion  in  his  own  hands,  and  ti-ansmitted 
a  crown  to  his  posterity.  If  Washington,  at  this 
late  period  of  human  history,  after  the  accumu- 
lating experience  of  above  three  thousand  years, 
lias  added  its  sanctions  to  the  great  law  of  dis- 
interested benevolence,  is  held  deserving  of  high 
honour  for  having  preferred  to  found  a  republic 
rather  than  attempt  to  build  up  a  throne,  surely 
very  unequal  justice  is  done  to  Moses,  if,  as  is  too 
generally  the  case,  we  pass  in  neglect  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  that,  with  supreme  power  in  his 
hands,  and,  to  all  apjiearance,  scarcely  any  hin- 
drance to  the  assumption  of  regal  splendour,  the 
great  Hebrew  patriot  and  legislator  was  content 
to  die  within  sight  of  the  land  of  promise,  a 
simple,  unrewarded,  unhonoured  individual,  con- 
tent to  do  God's  work  regardless  of  self  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  this  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  Moses,  this  omission  to  create  any  human 
kingship,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  import, 
aim,  and  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  as 
being  divine  in  their  origin,  and  designed  to 
accomplish  a  special  work  of  Providence  for  man  ; 
and,  therefore,  affords,  by  its  consistency  with  the 
very  essence  of  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  a  very  forcible  argument  in  favour  of  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses. 

That  great  man,  however,  well  knew  what 
were  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in 
framing  institutions  for  the  rescued  Israelites. 
Slaves  they  had  been,  and  the  spirit  of  slavery 
was  not  yet  wholly  eradicated  from  their  souls. 
They  had,  too,  witnessed  in  Egypt  the  more  than 
ordinary  pomp  and  splendour  which  environ  a 
throne,  dazzling  the  eyes  and  captivating  the 
heart  of  the  uncultured.  Not  improbably  the 
prosperity  and  abundance  which  they  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  and  in  whicli  they  had  been,  in  a  measure, 
allowed  to  partake,  might  have  been  ascribed  by 
them  to  the  regal  form  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. Moses  may  well,  therefore,  have  appre- 
hended a  not  very  remote  departure  from  the  fun- 
damental type  of  his  institutions.  Accordingly 
he  makes  a  special  provision  for  this  contingency 
(Deut.  xvii.  14),  and  labours,  by  anticipation,  to 
guard  against  the  abuses  of  royal  power.  Should 
a  king  be  demanded  by  the  people,  then  he  was 
to  be  a  native  Israelite ;  he  was  not  to  be  di  awn 
away  by  the  love  of  show,  especially  by  a  desire 
for  that  regal  display  in  which  horses  have  always 
borne  so  large  a  part,  to  send  down  to  Egypt^  still 
Uss  to  cause  the  people  to  return  to  that  land ; 
lie  was  to  avoid  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  large 
harem,  so  common  among  Eastern  monarchs; 
he  was  to  abstain  from  amassing  silver  and  gold ; 
he  was  to  have  a  copy  of  the  law  made  ex- 
pressly for  his  own  study — a  study  which  he  was 
never  to  intermit  till  the  end  of  his  days ;  so 
that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  not  be  turned  aside  from 
the  living  Grod,  but  observing  the  divine  statutes, 
and  thus  acknowledging  himself  to  be  no  more 
dun  the  vicegerent  of  heav«n,  he  might  enjoy 
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happiness,  and  transmit  his  authority  to  his  de- 
scendants. 

This  passage  has,  indeed,  been  pronounced  to 
stand  apart  from  any  connection  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  fo  betray  a  much  later  hand  than  that 
of  Moses.  If  our  view  is  correct,  it  has  a  very 
obvious  connection,  and  proceeds  from  the  He- 
brew legislator  himself.  Nor  can  it,  we  think, 
be  denied  that  the  reason  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
likely nor  insufficient  one,  by  which  we  have 
supposed  Moses  to  have  been  prompted  in  pro- 
mulgating the  provisional  and  contingent  arrange- 
ments which  are  found  in  the  passage  under 
consideration.  Most  emphatically  is  the  act  of 
taking  a  king  ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  people 
themselves,  whom  he  represents  as  being  influenced 
by  considerations  not  dissimilar  to  those  which 
we  have  assigned  :  '  When  thou,'  &c.,  <and  shalt 
say,  I  toill  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  na- 
tions that  are  about  me.'  Winer,  however,  from 
whom  (Real-wbrterb.)  we  have  taken  this  objec- 
tion, argues  in  opposition  to  StUudlin  (Bertholdfs 
Theol.  Jotirn.,  iii.  259,  361,  sq.),  that  if  Moses 
had  anticipated  a  demand  for  a  king,  he  would 
have  made  provision  for  such  a  demand  at  an 
earlier  period — a  remark  which  rests  on  no  evi- 
dence of  verisimilitude  whatever,  the  opposite  of 
the  supposed  course  being  just  as  probable.  Be- 
sides, it  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  possibility 
of  receiving  any  contiadiction  but  that  of  mere 
assertion,  that  he  made  the  provision  as  soon  as  he 
foresaw  the  probable  need.  Less  solid,  if  possible, 
is  Winer's  other  argument,  namely,  that  in  the' 
passage  (1  Sam.  viii.)  in  which  are  recorded  the 
people's  demand  of  a  king  and  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel's reply,  no  trace  is  found  of  a  reference  to 
the  alleged  Mosaic  law  on  the  point.  A  reference 
in  form  Winer  could  scarcely  expect,  a  reference 
in  substance  we  see  very  clearly.  We  have  not 
room  to  go  into  particulars  ;  but  recommend  the 
reader  carefully  to  compare  the  two  passages. 

The  Jewish  polity,  then,  was  a  sort  of  sacerdotal 
republic— we  say  sacerdotal,  because  of  the  great 
influence  which,  from  the  first,  the  priestly  order 
enjoyed,  having  no  human  head,  but  being  under 
the  special  supervision,  protection,  and  guidance 
of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of  the  consequences, 
however,  of  that  divine  influence  avowedly  de- 
pended on  the  degree  of  obedience  and  the  general 
iaithfulness  of  the  nation.  The  good,  therefore 
of  such  a  superintendence  in  its  immediate  results 
was  not  necessary,  but  contingent.  The  removal 
of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  by  death  soon  left  the 
people  to  tlie  natural  results  of  their  own  condi- 
tion and  character.  Anarchy  ensued.  Noble 
minds,  indeed,  and  stout  hearts  appeared  in  those 
who  were  termed  Judges;  but  the  state  of  the 
country  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  to  prevent  aa 
unenlightened  people,  having  low  and  gross  affec- 
tions, from  preferring  the  glare  of  a  crown  and 
the  apparent  protection  of  a  sceptre,  to  the  invi- 
sible and,  therefore,  mostly  unrecognised  arm  of 
omnipotence.  A  king  accordingly  is  requested. 
The  misconduct  of  Samuel's  sons,  who  had  been 
made  judges,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
demand  being  put  forth.  The  request  came  with 
authority,  for  it  emanated  from  all  the  elders  of 
Israel,  who,  after  holding  a  formal  conference, 
proceeded  to  Samuel,  in  order  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  their  wish.  Samuel  was  displeased ; 
but,  having  sought  in  prayer  to  learn  the  div^e 
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will,  he  is  inslructed  to  yield  to  the  demand  on  a 
ground  which  we  should  not  assuredly  have  found 
stated,  had  the  book  in  which  it  appears  have 
been  tampered  with  or  fabricated  for  any  courtly 
purposes  or  any  personal  ends,  whether  by  Samuel 
himself,  or  by  David,  or  any  of  his  successors — 
'  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee  (Samuel),  but 
they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them '  (ver.  7,  see  also  ver.  8).  Samuel  is, 
moreover,  directed  to  '  protest  solemnly  unto  them, 
and  show  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  them.'  Faithfully  does  the  prophet  de- 
pict the  evils  which  a  monarchy  would  inflict  on 
the  people.  In  vain  :  they  said,  '  Nay,  but  we 
will  iiave  a  king  over  us.'  Accordingly,  Saul 
the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was,  by 
divine  direction,  selected,  and  privately  anointed 
by  Samuel  '  to  be  captain  over  God's  inheritance: ' 
thus  he  was  to  hold  only  a  delegated  and  subor- 
dinate authority.  Under  the  guidance  of  Samuel, 
Saul  is  subsequently  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  assembled  tribes ;  and  though  his  personal 
appearance  had  no  influence  in  the  choice,  yet 
when  he  was  plainly  pointed  out  to  be  the  indivi- 
d'lal  designed  for  the  sceptre,  Samuel  called 
attention  to  those  qualities  which  in  less  civilized 
nations  have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  are 
never  without  effect,  at  least,  in  supporting  *  the 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king  :'  '  See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none 
like  him  among  all  the  people,'  for  he  was 
higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders 
and  upward ;  '  and  all  the  people  shouted,  God 
save  the  king.' 

Emanating  as  the  royal  power  did  from  the 
demand  of  the  people  and  the  permission  of  a 
prophet,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  unlimited  in  its 
extent  or  arbitrary  in  its  exercise.  The  govern- 
ment of  God,  indeed,  remained,  being  rather  con- 
cealed and  complicated  than  disowned,  much  less 
superseded.  The  king  ruled  not  in  his  own 
right,  nor  in  virtue  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  but 
by  concession  from  on  high,  and  partly  as  the 
servant  and  partly  as  the  representative  of  the 
theocracy.  How  insecure,  indeed,  was  the  tenure 
of  the  kingly  power,  how  restricted  it  was  in  its 
authority,  appears  clear  from  the  comparative 
facility  with  which  the  crown  was  transferred 
from  Saul  to  David ;  and  the  part  which  the  pro- 
phet Samuel  took  in  effecting  that  transference 
points  out  the  quarter  where  lay  the  power  which 
limited,  if  it  did  not  primarily,  at  least,  control 
the  royal  authority.  It  must,  however,  be  added, 
that  if  religion  narrowed  this  authority,  it  also 
invested  it  with  a  sacredness  which  could  emanate 
from  no  other  source.  Liable  as  the  Israelite 
kings  were  to  interference  on  the  part  of  priest 
and  prophet,  they  were,  by  the  same  divine  power, 
shielded  from  the  unholy  hands  of  the  profane 
vulgar;  and  it  was  at  once  impiety  and  rebellion 
to  do  injury  to  '  the  Lord's  anointed  '  (Ps.  ii.  6,  7, 
sq.).  Instances  are  not  wanting  to  corroborate 
and  extend  these  general  observations.  When 
Saul  was  in  an  extremity  before  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.),  he  resorted  to  the  usual  methods 
of  obtaining  counsel :  '  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets.'  So  David,  when 
in  need  of  advice  in  war  (1  Sam.  xxx.  7),  resorted 
to  Abiathar  the  priest,  who,  by  means  of  the 
ephod,  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  thereupon  urged 
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the  king  to  take  a  certain  course,  which  proved 
successful  (see  also  2  Sam.  ii.  1).  Sometimes, 
indeed,  as  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxviii.,  it  was  a 
l)rophet  who  acted  the  part  of  prime  minister,  or 
chief  counsellor,  to  the  king,  and  who,  ais  bearing 
that  sacred  character,  must  have  possessed  very 
weighty  influence  in  the  royal  divan  (I  Kings 
xxii.  7,  sq.).  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to 
find  any  definite  and  permanent  distribution  of 
jMwer,  any  legal  determination  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives as  discriminated  from  the  divine  autho- 
rity ;  circumstances,  as  they  prompted  certain 
deeds,  restricted  or  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  mo- 
narch's action.  Thus,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  4,  sq.,  we 
find  Saul,  in  an  emergency,  assuming,  without 
consultation  or  deliberation,  the  power  of  demand- 
ing something  like  a  levy  en  masse,  and  of  pro- 
claiming instant  war.  With  the  king  lay  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  last  resort  (2  Sam. 
XV.  2;  1  Kings  iii.  16,  sq.).  He  also  possessed 
the  power  of  life  and  death  (2  Sam.  xiv.).  Tc 
provide  for  and  superintend  the  public  worship 
was  at  once  his  duty  and  his  highest  honour 
(1  Kings  viii. ;  2  Kings  xii.  4;  xviii.  4  ;  xxiii.  1). 
One  reason  why  the  people  requested  a  king  wa? 
that  they  might  have  a  recognised  leader  in  wai 
(I  Sam.  viii.  20).  The  Mosaic  law  offered  a 
powerful  hindrance  to  royal  despotism  (1  Sam, 
X.  25).  The  people  also,  by  means  of  their  elders, 
formed  an  express  compact,  by  which  they  stipu- 
lated for  their  rights  (1  Kings  xii.  4),  and  were 
from  time  to  time  appealed  to,  generally  in  cases 
of  '  great  pith  and  moment '  (1  Chron.  xxix.  1 ; 
2  Kings  xi.  17 ;  Joseph.,  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  1.  2V 
Nor  did  the  people  fail  to  interpose  their  will, 
where  they  thought  it  necessary,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  monarch  (1  Sam.  xiv.  45).  The  part 
which  Nathan  took  against  David  shows  how 
effective,  as  well  as  bold,  was  the  check  exerted 
by  the  prophets ;  indeed,  most  of  the  prophetic 
history  is  the  history  of  the  noblest  opposition  ever 
made  to  the  vices  alike  of  royalty,  priesthood, 
and  people.  If  needful,  the  prophet  hesitated  not 
to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  nor  was  he 
dazzled  or  deterred  by  royal  power  and  pomp 
(I  Kings  XX,  22,  38  ;  2  Kings  i.  15).  As,  how- 
ever, the  monanch  held  the  sword,  the  instrument 
of  death  was  sometimes  made  to  prevail  over 
every  restraining  influence  (1  Sam.  xxii,  17). 

After  the  transfer  of  tlie  crown  from  Saul  to 
David,  the  royal  power  was  annexed  to  the  house 
of  the  latter,  passing  from  father  to  son,  with  pre- 
ference to  the  eldest  born,  though  he  might  be  a 
minor,  Jehoash  was  seven  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign  (2  Kings  xi.  21^  This  rule  was 
not,  however,  rigidly  observed,  for  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  nomination  of  a  younger  son 
gave  him  a  preferable  title  to  the  crown  (1  Kings 
i.  17;  2  Chron.  xi.  21):  the  people,  too,  and 
even  foreign  powers,  at  a  later  period,  interrupted 
the  regular  transmission  of  royal  authority  (2 
Kings  xxi.  24 ;  xxiii.  24,  30 ;  xxiv.  17).  The 
ceremony  of  anointing,  which  was  observed  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon (1  Sam,  ix.  14;  x.  1;  xv.  1  ;  xvi.  12; 
2  Sam.  ii.  4  ;  V.  I ;  1  Kings  i.  34  ;  xxxix.  5), 
and  in  which  the  prophet  or  high-priest  who  per- 
formed the  rite  acted  as  the  representative  of  the 
theocracy  and  the  expounder  of  the  will  of  heaven, 
must  have  given  to  the  spiritual  power  very  con- 
siderable influence ;  and  both  in  this  particulaf 
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and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  observance  directs 
the  mind  to  Egypt,  where  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  power  of  the  priestly  caste 
was  immense  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians, 
V.  279).  Indeed,  the  ceremony  seems  to  have 
been  essential  to  constitute  a  legitimate  monarch 
(2  Kings  xi.  12;  xxiii.  30);  and  thus  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Jewish  church  held  in  their  hands, 
and  had  subject  to  their  will,  a  most  important 
power,  which  they  could  use  either  for  their  own 
purposes  or  the  common  good.  In  consequence 
of  the  general  observance  of  this  ceremony,  the 
term  'anointed,'  '  the  Lord's  anointed'  (I  Sam. 
li,  10;  xvi.  6;  xxiv.  6;  2  Sam.  xix.  21;  Ps. 
ii.  2;  Lam.  iv.  20),  came  to  be  employed  in 
rhetorical  and  poetical  diction  as  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  the  designation  king.  We  have  seen 
in  tlie  case  of  Saul  that  personal  and  even  ex- 
ternal qualities  had  their  influence  in  procuring 
ready  obedience  to  a  sovereign ;  and  further  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  Ps.  xlv. 
3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  12  :  such  qualities  would  natu- 
rally excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who 
appear  to  have  manifested  their  approval  by  accla- 
mations (I  Sam.  x.  24  ;  1  Kings  i.  25;  2  Kings 
ix.  13;  xi.  13;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11  ;  see  also  Jo- 
sepli.  De  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  33.  9).  Jubilant  music 
formed  a  part  of  the  popular  rejoicings  (1  Kings 
i.  40)  ;  thank-offerings  were  made  (1  Kings  i.  35); 
the  new  sovereign  rode  in  solemn  procession  on  the 
royal  mule  of  his  predecessor  (1  Kings  i.  38),  and 
took  possession  of  the  royal  harem — an  act  which 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  essential  than 
other  observances  which  appear  to  us  to  wear  a 
higher  character  (1  Kings  ii.  13,  22;  2  Sam.  xvi. 
22).  A  numerous  harem,  indeed,  was  among  the 
most  highly  estimated  of  the  royal  luxuries  (2  Sam. 
v.  13;  1  Kings  xi.  1 ;  xx.  3).  It  was  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  eunuchs,  and  passed 
from  one  monarch  to  another  as  a  ])art  of  the 
crown  property  (2  Sam.  xii.  8).  The  law  (Deut. 
xvii.  17),  foreseeing  evils  such  as  that  by  which 
Solomon,  in  his  later  years,  was  turned  away  from 
his  fidelity  to  God,  had  strictly  forbidden  many 
wives  ;  but  Eastern  passions  and  usages  were  too 
strong  for  a  mere  written  prohibition,  and  a  cor- 
rupted religion  became  a  pander  to  royal  lust, 
interpreting  the  divine  command  as  sanctioning 
eighteen  as  the  minimum  of  wives  and  concubines. 
In  the  original  distribution  of  the  land  no  share, 
of  course,  was  reserved  for  a  merely  possible 
monarch  ;  yet  the  kings  were  not  without  several 
sources  of  income.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
monarchy  the  simple  manners  which  prevailed 
would  render  copious  revenues  unnecessary ;  and 
a  throne  which  was  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people,  would  easily 
find  support  in  free-will  offerings,  especially  in 
a  part  of  the  world  where  the  great  are  never 
approached  without  a  present.  There  seems  also 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  people  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  monarch  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the 
degree  of  popularity  which,  in  any  particular 
case,  he  enjoyed,  or  the  degree  of  service  which 
he  obviously  rendered  to  the  state  (1  Sam.  x.  27  ; 
xvi.  20 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  11 ;  1  Kings  x.  11,  25,  sq.). 
That  presents  of  small  value  and  humble  nature 
were  not  despised  or  thought  unfit  for  the  accept- 
ance of  royalty,  may  be  learnt  from  that  which 
Jesse  senf  to  S&ul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20),  '  an  ass,  with 
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bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid.'  The 
indirect  detail  '  of  the  substance  which  was  king 
David's,'  found  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  sq.  (comp. 

1  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  sq.),  shows 
at  how  early  a  period  the  Israelitish  throne  was 
in  possession  of  very  large  property,  both  per- 
sonal and  real.  The  royal  treasury  was  re- 
plenished by  confiscation,  as  in  the  case  of  Naboth 
(1  Kings  xxi.   16;  comp.  Ezek.   xlvi.  16,  sq.  : 

2  Sam.  xvi.  4).  Nor  were  taxes  unknown. 
Samuel  had  predicted  (1  Sam.  viii.  15),  '  He 
will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed  and  of  your  vine- 
yards,' &c. ;  and  so  in  other  passages  (1  Kings 
V.  13  ;  ix.  21)  we  find  that  levies  both  of  men 
and  money  were  made  for  the  monarch's  pur- 
poses ;  and,  in  cases  of  special  need,  these  exac- 
tions were  large  and  rigorously  levied  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  35),  as  when  Jehoiakim  '  taxed  the  land  to 
give  the  money  according  to  the  commandment 
of  Pharaoh ;  he  exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold  of 
the  people  of  the  land,  of  every  one  according  to 
his  taxation.'  So  long,  however,  as  the  native 
vigour  of  a  young  monarchy  made  victory  easy 
and  frequent,  large  revenues  came  to  the  king 
from  the  spoils  of  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  2,  sq.).  Com- 
merce also  supplied  abundant  resources  (1  Kings 
X.  15).  In  the  14th  verse  of  the  chapter  last 
referred  to,  it  is  said  that  '  the  weight  of  gold  that 
came  to  Solomon  in  one  year  was  six  hundred 
three  score  and  six  talents  of  gold.'  In  the  same 
connection  we  find  particulars  which  give  a  higli 
idea  of  Solomon's  opulence  and  splendour :  '  Two 
hundred  targets  of  beaten  gold,  each  of  six  hun- 
dred shekels;  three  hundred  shields  of  beaten 
gold,  of  three  pounds  of  gold  each ;  a  great  throne 
of  ivory,  overlaid  with  the  best  gold  ;  drinking- 
vessels  of  gold  :  silver  was  accounted  nothing  of 
in  Solomon's  days.'  A  navy  is  also  spoken  of, 
which  was  at  sea  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre  :  this  navy  came  once  in  every  three  years, 
bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks. '  So  king  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  for  riches.' 

According  to  Oriental  custom,  much  ceremony 
and  outward  show  of  respect  were  observed.  Those 
who  were  intended  to  be  received  with  special 
honour  were  placed  on  the  king's  right  hand 
(1  Kings  ii.  19).  The  most  profound  homage 
was  paid  to  the  monarch,  winch  was  required  not 
merely  by  common  usage,  but  by  the  voice  of 
religious  wisdom  (Prov.  xxiv.  21) — a  requirement 
which  was  not  unnatural  in  regard  to  an  office 
that  was  accounted  of  divine  origin,  and  to  have 
a  sort  of  vice-divine  authority.  Those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  royal  presence  fell 
with  their  face  towards  the  ground  till  their  fore- 
head touched  it  (1  Sam.  xxv.  23  ;  2  Sam.  ix. 
6  ;  xix.  18),  thus  worshipping  or  doing  obeisance 
to  the  monarch,  a  ceremony  from  which  even  the 
royal  spouse  was  not  exempted  (1  Kings  i.  16). 
A  kiss  was  among  the  established  tokens  of  rever- 
ence (1  Sam.  X.  1 ;  Ps.  ii.  12),  as  were  also  hyper- 
bolical wishes  of  good  (Dan.  ii.  4  ;  iii.  9).  Serious 
offences  against  the  king  were  punished  with  death 
(1  Kings  xxi.  10). 

Deriving  their  power  originally  from  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  being  one  of  the  same  race,  the 
Hebrew  kings  were  naturally  less  despotic  than 
other  Oriental  sovereigns,  mingled  more  with  their 
subjects,  and  were  by  no  means  difficult  of  access 
(2  Sam.  xix.  8 ;  1  Kings  xx.  39 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7  j 
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1  Kings  ill.  16;  2  Kings  vi.  26;  viii.  3).  After 
death  the  monarchs  were  interred  in  the  royal 
cemetery  in  Jerusalem  :  '  So  David  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David ' 
(1  Kings  ii.  10;  xi.  43;  xiv.  31).  But  bad 
Kings  were  excluded  '  from  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel '  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  27).  In 
I  Kings  iv.  will  be  found  an  enumeration  of  the 
high  officers  of  state  under  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(see  also  1  Kings  x.  5 ;  xii.  18 ;  xviii.  3 ;  2  Kings 
viii.  16;  X.  22;  xviii.  18;  xix.  2;  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25;  Isa.  xxii.  15;  Jer.  lii.  25).  The  misdeeds 
of  the  Jewish  crown,  and  the  boldness  with  which 
they  were  reproved,  may  be  seen  exemplified  in 
Jer.  xxii. :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Execute  judg- 
ment and  righteousness,  and  do  no  wrong ;  do  no 
violence  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  the 
widow  ;  neither  shed  innocent  blood.  But  if  ye 
will  not  hear  these  words,  this  house  shall  become 
a  desolation,'  &c.  Reference  on  the  subject  here 
treated  of  may  be  made  to  Schickard,  Jus  Re- 
(jium  Hebrceor.  Tubing.  1621 ;  Carpzov,  Appar. 
Crit.  p.  52;  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  i.  298; 
Othon.  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  675. — J.  R.  B. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  Tiie  two  books  of 
Kings  formed  anciently  but  one  book  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  The  present  division,  follow- 
ing the  Septuagint  and  Latin  versions,  has  been 
common  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  since  the  Venetian 
eilitions  of  Bomberg.  That  the  book  was  origin- 
ally an  unbroken  treatise  is  affirmed  by  Origen 
and  Jerome,  Melito  of  Sardis,  and  Josephns, 
(Origen,  apud  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  vi.  25, 
BaaiKeioiv  rpm],  Teraprrj,  ev  evt  OvafUfieKfX 
Aa/3i5;  Hieronym.  Prolog.  Gal.;  Joseph.  Cont. 
Apion.  i.  8).  Great  stress  cannot  always  be  laid 
on  the  Jewish  forms  of  the  sacred  books,  as  they 
were  arranged  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  old  Jewish  name 
was  borrowed,  as  usual,  from  the  commencing 

words  of  the  book,  TIT  "l^DrT),  Grecized  as  in  the 
above  quotation  from  Eusebius.  The  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  now  number  them  as  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings,  reckoning  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  the  first  and  second.     Their  present  title, 

D*D?D,  Ba<Ti\ilmv,  Regum,  in  the  opinion  of 
Havemick,  has  respect  more  to  the  formal  than 
essential  character  of  the  composition  {Einleitung, 
^  168) ;  yet  under  such  forms  of  government  as 
those  of  Judah  and  Israel  the  royal  person  and 
name  are  intimately  associated  with  all  national 
fects  and  movements,  legal  decisions,  warlike 
preparations,  domestic  legislation,  and  foreign 
policy.  The  reign  of  an  Oriental  prince  is  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  his  nation  during  the 
period  of  his  sovereignty.  More  especially  in  the 
theocratic  constitution  of  the  Jewish  realm  the 
character  of  the  monarch  was  an  important  ele- 
ment of  national  history,  and,  of  necessity,  it  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
the  ])eople. 

The  books  of  Kings  contain  the  brief  annals  of 
a  long  period,  from  the  accession  of  Solomon  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth.  The  first 
chapters  describe  the  reign  of  Solomon  over  the 
united  kingdom,  and  the  revolt  under  Rehoboam. 
The  history  of  the  rival  states  is  next  narrated  in 
parallel  sections  till  the  period  of  Israel's  down- 
fall on  the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  Then  the 
remaining  years  of  the  principality  of  Judah  are 
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recorded  till  the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  atid 
the  commencement  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
In  the  article  Israel,  the  period  comprised  haa 
been  exhibited  under  the  name  and  reign  of  the 
kings  who  are  mentioned  in  these  books,  and 
there  also,  and  in  the  article  Judah,  the  chro- 
nology of  the  books  has  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  succinct 
history  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  very  brief,  but 
very  suggestive.  It  is  not  a  biography  of  the 
sovereigns,  nor  a  mere  record  of  political  occur- 
rences, nor  yet  an  ecclesiastical  register.  King, 
church,  and  state  are  all  comprised  in  their 
sacred  relations.  It  is  a  theocratic  history,  a 
retrospective  survey  of  the  kingdoms  as  existing 
under  a  theocratic  government.  The  character 
of  the  sovereign  is  tested  by  his  fidelity  to  the 
religious  obligations  of  his  office,  and  this  decision 
in  reference  to  his  conduct  is  generally  added  to 
the  notice  of  his  accession.  The  new  king's 
religious  character  is  generally  portrayed  by  its 
similarity  or  opposition  to  the  way  of  David,  of  his 
father,  or  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  '  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  noticed 
with  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  contrast  with  past 
or  prevalent  apostacy,  especially  as  manifested  in 
the  popular  superstitions,  whose  shrines  were  on 
the  '  high  places.'  Political  or  national  incidents 
are  introduced  in  general  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating the  influence  of  religion  on  civic  pros- 
perity ;  of  showing  how  the  theocracy  maintained 
a  vigilant  and  vengeful  guardianship  over  its 
rights  and  privileges — adherence  to  its  principles 
securing  peace  and  plenty,  disobedience  to  them 
bringing  along  with  it  sudden  and  severe  retribu- 
tion. The  books  of  Kings  are  a  verification  of 
the  Mosaic  warnings,  and  the  author  of  them  has 
kept  this  steadily  in  view.  He  has  given  a  brief 
history  of  his  people,  arranged  under  the  various 
political  chiefs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
the  government  was  essentially  theocratic,  that  its 
spirit,  as  developed  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  was 
never  extinct,  however  modified  or  inactive  it 
might  sometimes  appear. 

Thus  the  books  of  Kings  appear  in  a  religious 
costume,  quite  different  from  the  form  they  would 
have  assumed  either  as  a  political  or  ecclesias- 
tical narrative.  In  the  one  case  legislative  enact- 
ments, royal  edicts,  popular  movements,  would 
have  occupied  a  prominent  place ;  in  the  other, 
sacerdotal  arrangements,  Levitical  service,  music 
and  pageantry,  would  have  filled  the  leading 
sections  of  the  treatise.  In  either  view  the  points 
adduced  would  have  had  a  restricted  reference  to 
the  palace  or  the  temple,  the  sovereign  or  the 
pontifl",  the  court  or  the  priesthood,  the  throne  or 
the  altar,  the  tribute  or  tithes,  the  nation  on  its 
farms,  or  the  tribes  in  the  courts  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  But  the  theocracy  conjoined  both  the 
political  and  religious  elements,  and  the  inspired 
annalist  unites  them  as  essential  to  his  desigu. 
The  agency  of  divinity  is  constantly  recognised, 
the  hand  of  Jehovah  is  continually  acknowledged. 
The  chief  organ  of  theocratic  influence  enjoys 
peculiar  prominence.  We  refer  to  the  incessant 
agency  of  the  prophets,  their  great  power  and 
peculiar  modes  of  action  as  detailed  by  the  com- 
poser of  the  books  of  Kings.  They  interfered 
with  the  succession,  and  their  instrumentality 
was  apparent  in  the  schism.    They  roused   the 
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people,  and  they  brat-ed  the  sovereign.  The 
balance  of  power  was  in  their  hands ;  the  regal 
dignity  seemed  to  be  sometimes  at  their  disposal. 
In  times  of  emergency  they  dispensed  with  usual 
modes  of  procedure,  and  assumed  an  authority 
■with  which  no  subject  in  an  ordinary  state  can 
safely  be  intrusted,  executing  the  law  with  a  sum- 
mary promptness  which  rendered  opposition  im- 
possible, or  at  least  unavailing.  They  felt  their 
divine  commission,  and  that  they  were  the  cus- 
todiers of  the  rights  of  Jehovah.  At  the  same  time 
they  protected  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and, 
could  we  divest  the  term  of  its  association  with 
tmprincipled  turbulence  and  sedition,  we  would, 
like  Winer,  style  them  the  demagogues  of  Israel 
(Winer,  Reahoort.  art.  Prophet).  The  divine 
prerogative  was  to  them  a  vested  right,  guarded 
witii  a  sacred  jealousy  from  royal  usurpation  or 
popular  invasion  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
were  as  religiously  protected  against  encroach- 
ments, too  easily  made  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  not  the  safeguard  of  popular 
representation  or  aristocratic  privilege.  The 
priesthood  was  in  many  instances,  though  there 
are  some  illustrious  exceptions,  merely  the  crea- 
ture of  the  crown,  and  therefore  it  became  the 
prophetenthum  to  assert  its  dignity  and  stand 
forth  in  the  majestic  insignia  of  an  embassy  from 
heaven. 

The  truth  of  these  sentiments,  as  to  the  metliod, 
design,  and  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings,  is 
confirmed  by  ample  evidence. 

1.  Large  space  is  occupied  wilh  the  building 
of  the  temple — the  palace  of  the  Divine  Protector 
—his  throne  in  it  being  above  the  mercy-seat  and 
between  the  cherubim  (ch.  v.-viii.).  Care  is 
taken  to  record  the  miraculous  phenomenon  of 
the  descent  of  the  Schekinah  (ch.  viii.  10).  The 
prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  house 
is  full  of  theocratic  views  and  aspirations. 

2.  Reference  is  often  made  to  tlie  Mosaic  Law 
with  its  provisions ;  and  allusions  to  the  earlier 
history  of  the  people  frequently  occur  (1  Kings 
ii.  3;  iii.  14;  vi.  11,  12;  viii.  58,  &c. ;  2  Kings 
X.  31;  xiv.  6;  xvii.  13,  15,  37;  xviii.  4-6;  xxi. 
1-8).  Allusions  to  the  Mosaic  code  are  found 
more  frequently  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
book,  when  the  kingdom  was  drawing  near  its 
termination,  as  if  to  account  for  its  decay  and 
approaching  fate. 

3.  Phrases  expressive  of  Divine  interference 
are  frequently  introduced  (1  Kings  xi.  31  ;  xii. 
15;  xiii.  1,  2,  9;  and  xx.  13,  &c.). 

4.  Prophetic  interposition  is  a  very  prominent 
theme  of  record.  It  fills  the  vivid  foreground  of 
the  historical  picture.  Nathan  was  occupied  in 
the  succession  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i.  45)  ;  Ahijah 
was  concerned  in  the  revolt  (xi.  29-40).  She- 
maiah  disbanded  the  troops  which  Rehoboam  had 
mustered  (xii.  21).  Ahijah  predicted  the  ruin 
of  Jeroboam,  whose  elevation  he  had  promoted 
'xiv,  7).  Jehu,  the  prophet,  doomed  the  house  of 
Baasha  (xvi.  1).  The  reign  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziah 
is  marked  by  the  bold,  rapid,  mysterious  move- 
ments of  Elijah.  Under  Ahab  occurs  the  predic- 
tion of  Micaiah  (xxii.  8).  The  actions  and  oracles 
of  Elisha  form  the  marvellous  topics  of  narration 
under  several  reigns.  The  agency  of  Isaiah  is 
also  recognised  (2  Kings  xix.  20;  xx.  16).  Be- 
sides 1  Kings  xiii.  presents  another  instance  of 
prophetic  operation ;  and  in  xx.  35,  the  oracle  of 
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an  unknown  prophet  is  also  rehearsed.  Huldah, 
the  propiietess,  was  an  important  personage  imdet 
the  government  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14). 
Care  is  also  taken  to  report  the  fulfilment  of  strik- 
ing prophecies,  in  the  usual  phrase,  '  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord'  (1  Kings  xii.  15  ;  xv.  29  ; 
xvi.  12  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  15-18  ;  ix.  36  ;  xxiv.  2). 
So,  too,  the  Old  Syriac  version  prefixes,  '  Here 
follows  the  book  of  the  kings  who  flourished  among 
the  ancient  people  ;  and  in  this  is  also  exhibited 
the  histoiy  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  during 
their  times.' 

5.  Theocratic  influence  is  recognised  both  in 
the  deposition  and  succession  of  kings  (I  Kings 
xiii.  33  ;  xv.  4,  5,  29,  30  ;  2  Kings  xi.  17,  &c.). 
Compare  on  the  whole  of  this  view  Hiivernick, 
Einleit.  §  168;  Zahn,  Introduct.  §46;  Gesenius, 
UeberJes.  vol.  i.  p.  934.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
the  object  of  the  author  of  tlie  Books  of  Kings  was, 
to  describe  the  history  of  the  kingdoms,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  theocratic  element.  T'  is 
design  accounts  for  what  De  Wette  (^Einleit. 
§  185)  characteristically  terms  der  steife  prophe- 
tische  pragmatismus,  and  for  the  frequent  myths 
which  this  writer  finds  in  these  books. 

The  authorship  and  age  of  this  historical  treatise 
may  admit  of  several  suppositions.  Whatever 
were  the  original  sources,  the  books  are  evidently 
the  composition  of  one  writer.  The  style  is 
generally  uniform  throughout.  The  same  forms 
of  expression  are  used  to  denote  the  same 
thing,  e.  g.  the  male  sex  (1  Kings  xiv.  10,  &c.); 
the  death  of  a  king  (1  Kings  xi.  43,  &c.);  modes 
of  allusion  to  the  law  (1  Kings  xi.  13);  fidelity 
to  Jehovah  (1  Kings  viii.  63,  &c. ;  De  Wette, 
Einleit.  §  184,  a;  Hiivernick,  Einleit.  §  171). 
Similar  idioms  are  ever  recurring,  so  as  to  produce 
a  uniformity  of  style  (Monotonie  der  Darstellung, 
Hiivernick,  I,  c).  The  sources  whence  this  historic 
information  has  been  derived  have  been  variously 
named.  That  annals  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  they  describe  were  written  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Jewish  state,  may  be  at  once 
admitted.  Eichhorn  supposes  that  the  sources  of 
'  Kings '  were  private  historical  works  {Einleit, 
§  482),  De  Wette,  from  the  legends  related  in 
them,  cannot  believe  them  to  be  ofiScial  docu- 
ments. Bertholdt,  Hiivernick,  and  Movers  hold 
that  the  books  are  extracts  from  the  public  ajinals 
(comp.  Hiivernick,  §  169).  The  inspired  historic-- 
grapher  refers  his  readers  to  these  sources  of  evi- 
dence in  such  frequent  phrases  as  ^"I3T  "IJT'I  '  the 
rest  of  the  acts.'  Such  a  reference  is  made  espe- 
cially to  the  sources,  when  other  royal  acts  than 
those  narrated  in  the  books  of  Kings  are  glanced 
at.  These  sources  are  styled  the  book  of  flie 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  or  Israel.  Si- 
milar phraseology  is  used  in  Esther  x.  2 ;  vi.  1, 
to  denote  the  oflBcial  annals  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Public  documents  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  way 
(Neh,  xii,  23).  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  book  referred  to  in  this  last  passage  is 
that  styled  Chronicles  in  our  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures (Movers,  Chronik,  6  234)..  So  we  infer  that 
the  '  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings,'  so  olten 
alluded  to,  was  an  authentic  document,  public 
and  official.  Once  indeed  mention  is  made  of  a 
work  entitled  '  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solo- 
mon.' 

That  the  prophets  themselves  were  employed 
ha  recording  contemporameous  events,  is  evident, 
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from  2  Cliron.  xx.  34 ;  1  Chron.  xxix,  29.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative  we  meet  with  many 
instances  of  description,  having  the  freshness  and 
form  of  nature,  and  whicli  are  apparently  direct 
quotations  from  some  journal,  written  by  one  who 
testified  what  he  had  seen  (I  Kings  xx.  10; 
2Kingsxii.  15;  xiv.  8).  Thus  the  credibility 
of  the  history  contained  in  these  books  rests  upon 
a  sure  foundation.  What  neologists  style  their 
mythical  character  or  colouring  furnishes  to 
every  believer  in  the  reality  of  the  theocratic 
government  established  by  Moses,  continued  evi- 
dence that  the  Jews  were  God's  ])eculiar  people — 
that  Jehovah  was  their  sovereign  (Hiiveinick, 
^S  170;  Hengstenberg,  J5ei<;-.  ii.  169). 

As  to  what  has  been  termed  the  aiiti-Israelitish 
spirit  of  the  work  (Bertholdt,  Einleit.  p.  949),  we 
do  not  perceiveit.  Truth  required  that  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  should  be  described  in  its  real 
character.  Idol-worship  was  connected  with  its 
foundation;  moscholatry  was  a  state  provision; 
fidelity  obliged  the  annalist  to  state  that  all  its 
kings  patronized  the  institutions  of  Bethel  and 
Dan,  while  eight,  at  least,  of  the  Jewish  sove- 
reigns adhered  to  the  true  religion,  and  tliat  the 
majority  of  its  kings  perished  in  insurrection, 
while  those  of  Judah,  in  general,  were  exempted 
from  seditious  tumults  and  assassination. 

Now,  the  compila-  from  these  old  documents 
—he  who  shaped  them  into  the  form  they  have 
in  our  present  books  of  Kings — must  have  lived 
in  a  late  age.  The  Second  Book  of  Kings  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  the  liberation  of 
Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  from  prison  in  Ba- 
bylon— an  event  which,  according  to  Jahn, 
happened  in  the  twenty-sixth,  or  according  to 
Prideaux,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Jahn  and  Hilvernick 
place  the  composition  of  '  Kings'  in  the  reign 
of  Evil-merodach  ;  and  De  Wette,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Captivity.  Instances  of  later  phra- 
seology occurring  in  the  books  of  Kings  are 
given  by  De  'Wette  (§  115.  6).  Jewish  tradition 
makes  Jeremiah  the  author  (Baba-bathra,  fol. 
15.  1).  Calmet  ascribes  the  autliorship  to  Ezra. 
The  former  opinion,  adopted  by  Grotius,  and 
lately  revindicated  by  Hiivemick,  certainly  ap- 
pears the  more  probable.  Tliere  is  considerable 
linguistic  affinity  between  the  books  of  Kings 
and  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah. 

Kings.  Jeremiah. 

2  K.  xvii.  13       .      .     vii.  13. 

1  K.  X.  8        ...     xxii.  8. 

2  K.  xxiv.-xxv.   .      .     lii. 

1  K.  xi.  4  ;  viii.  25;     xxxiii.  17  ;    xiii.    13  ; 
ix.  5.  3cvii.  25. 

2  K.  xxi.  12       .      .     xix.  3. 

In  the  absence  of  certain  evidence  this  opinion 
may  be  deemed  the  most  likely,  and  is  a  more 
simple  tlieory  than  that  of  Movers,  who  supposes 
tliat  Jeremiah  compiled  a  more  ancient  production 
—a  book  of  Kings — the  source  of  our  present  trea- 
tise. It  explains  the  close  similarity  of  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Jeremiah  in  spirit,  style,  and  ten- 
dency, more  easily  and  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
supposition  of  De  Wetle,  or  any  other  conjecture 
of  like  nature.  Objections  against  this  opinion, 
from  tlie  hasty  way  in  which  Jeremiah  has  de- 
scribed his  own  times,  admit  of  an  easy  solution. 
Contemporaries  were  familiar  with  his  life  and 
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times,  while  his  own  prophecy  contains  the  de* 
sired  information.  Another  objection,  that  Jere* 
miah  could  not  have  lived  longer  than  Evil- 
merodach,  is  noticed  and  refuted  by  Hiivemick 
( Ueber  Daniel,  p.  1 4).  The  age  of  the  Jewish 
tradition  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  books  of 
Kings,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  placed  among  tlie  D''K^31. 

In  reference  to  apparent  contradictions  or 
anachronisms,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
text  of  these  books  is  not  in  a  very  pure  state, 
and  that  in  nothing  do  copyists  blunder  more 
than  in  the  transcription  of  numerals.  [Chro- 
nicles.] As  to  points  of  real  or  alleged  contra- 
diction, see  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutict, 
p.  516.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  the 
books  of  Samuel  were  the  production  of  the 
same  redactor  who  composed  the  books  of  Kings. 
Both  compositions  form  a  history  almost  conti- 
nuous, though  2  Sam.  xvi.-xxiv.  is  evidently  an 
appendix.  That  there  should  be  many  points  of 
similarity  in  two  works  of  history  on  kindred 
themes,  and  having  a  similar  purpose  in  view, 
surprises  no  one.  The  close  philological  affinity 
on  which  Stahelin  insists  so  much  (see  Tholuck's 
Literar.  Anzeig,  1838,  p.  526),  may  thus  be 
easily  accounted  for  ;  yet  there  are  also  points  of 
dissimilarity.  The  language  of  '  Samuel '  has 
few  marks  of  later  usage;  the  style  has  more 
traces  of  aa  early  age  about  it.  Tlie  books  of 
Samuel  have  not  the  compactness  and  symmetry 
of  the  books  of  Kings.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  seems  to  be  an  original  work,  rather  than  a 
compilation. 

The  age  of  the  books  of  Kincrs  may  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  early  work  of  Samuel  and 
the  later  treatise  of  Chronicles. 

The  '  Introductions  '  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  article  may  be  consulted.  Modem  commen- 
tators upon  '  Kings '  are  scarce,  and  there  are  not 
many  old  ones :  Seb.  Leonhardi  'TTro/jLvfi/jiara, 
in  Libb.  Reg.  Erf.  1606,  Lips.  1610-14;  Seb. 
Schmidii  Annot.  in  Libb.  Reg.  Strasb.  16S7  ;  and 
the  various  authors  in  the  Critici  Sacri. — J.  E. 

KINNAMON  (Ptt3i?),  translated  'cinnamon,' 
occurs  in  three  places  of  Scripture ;  first,  about 
1600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  Exod. 
XXX.  23,  where  it  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  emjjloyed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
holy  anointing  oil :  '  Take  thou  also  unto  thee 
powerful  spices,  myrrh,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
(kinnamo?i  besem)'  half  as  much  (i.  e.  250 
shekels),  together  with  sweet  calamus  and  cassia.' 
It  is  next  mentioned  in  Prov.  vii.  17, '  I  have  per- 
fumed my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes  (ahalitn),  and 
cinnamon.''  And  again  in  Cant.  iv.  14,  'Spike- 
nard and  safi'ron ;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with 
all  trees  of  frankincense;  myrrh  and  aloes  (aha- 
lim),  with  all  the  chief  spices.  While  in  Rev. 
xxiii.  13,  among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  we 
have  '  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  ointments,  and 
frankincense.' 

In  the  earliest  notice,  it  is  called  kinnamon 
besem,  or  '  sweet  cinnamon.'  Dr.  Vincent  is  in- 
clined to  consider  kheiinah  besem  and  khinna- 
mon  besem  as  derived  from  the  same  root. 

Many  writers  have  doubted  whether  the  kin- 
namon of  tlie  Hebrews  is  the  same  article  that 
we  now  call  cinnamon.  Celsius  quotes  R.  Ben 
Melech  {ad  Cant.  iii.  14)  and  Saadias  (ExxA. 
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txx.)  as  considering  it  to  be  the  Lign  Aloe,  or 
Agallochum.  Others  have  doubted  whether  our 
cinnamon  was  at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  But 
(lie  same  thing  has  been  said  of  almost  every 
other  drug  which  is  noticed  by  them.  If  we  were 
to  put  faith  in  all  these  doubts,  we  should  be  left 
without  any  substances  possessed  of  sufficiently 
remarkable  properties  to  have  been  articles  of 
ancient  commerce.  The  word  Kivvaixwuov  occurs 
in  many  of  the  Greek  authors,  as  Herodotus,  Hip- 
pocrates, Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  &c. 
The  first  of  these,  writing  400  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  describes  Arabia  as  the  last  inhabited 
country  towards  the  south,  and  as  the  only  region 
of  the  earth  which  produces  frankincense,  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  ledanum.  Of  cinnamon  he 
says,  '  which  we,  as  instructed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
call  Kivvdfioo/xuv.''  He  states,  moreover,  that  tlie 
Arabians  were  unacquainted  with  the  particular 
spot  in  which  it  was  produced,  but  that  some 
asserted  it  grew  in  tlie  region  where  Bacchus  was 
educated.  From  all  this  we  can  only  infer  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  distant  country,  probably 
India,  and  that  it  was  obtained  by  the  route  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Theophrastus  (ix.  5)  gives  a  fuller  but 
still  fabulous  account  of  its  production,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  the 
PeripUis  of  the  Erythrsean  sea,  that  we  get  more 
definite  information.  Galen  says  that  cassia  and 
cinnamon  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
This  is  a  difficulty  that  still  continues  to  be  ex- 
perienced. Dioscorides  (i.  12)  says  that  cas- 
sia grows  in  Arabia,  and  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  it ;  and  of  cinnamon  he  states  also 
(i.  13)  that  there  are  several  species,  named 
from  the  different  places  where  it  is  procured. 
But  the  best  sort  is  that  which  is  like  the  cassia 
of  Mosylon,  and  is  itself  called  Mosyllitic,  or  as 
Pliny  says,  '  Portns  Mosyllites  quo  cinnamo- 
mum  devehitur'  (vi.  29).  Mr.  Couley,  however, 
in  his  edition  of  Larcher's  Notes  to  Herodotus,  ad- 
duces from  Bruce's  Travels  (vol.  vii.  p.  329),  '  the 
bastard  kind  of  cinnamon,  called  by  the  Italians 
canella,  which,  notwithstanding  what  Bellonius 
says,  and  before  him  Pliny,  grows  plentifully 
among  the  incense  and  myrrh  at  Cape  Guardafui, 
tlie  Mosylon  promontorium  and  promontoriiim 
aromatictim,  and  here  only  the  distinction  obtains 
of  mountain  cassia  and  that  which  grows  on  the 
plain.'  Notwithstanding  this,  it  would  require 
the  testimony  of  a  careful  and  well-qualified  bota- 
nist to  prove  that  the  cinnamon  plant  grows  in 
Africa  as  well  as  in  Ceylon.  Several  kinds  are 
descrilied  by  Dioscorides,  and  no  fewer  than  ten 
kinds  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian  (vid.  Vincent, 
Periplus,  ii.  p.  711),  and  among  these  the 
'S,K\i)porepi.,  from  the  Greek  aKXt)p6s,  '  hard,' 
which  lie  translates  '  xylocassia,'  or  '  wood  cin- 
namon,' and  states  to  be  '  a  term  which  occurs 
frequently,  and  perhaps  distinguishes  the  cassia 
lignea  (wood  cinnamon)  from  the  cassia  fistula 
{cannella,  or  pipe  cinnamon).'  It  is  curious  that 
the  Persians  and  Arabians  denominate  cinnamon, 
for  which  they  give  akimona  as  the  Greek  name, 
dar-seeni,  evidently  derived  from  the  Hindoo 
dar-cheenee,  or  Chinese  wood,  as  if  it  had,  like 
the  cinnamon  of  the  Greeks,  been  originally  only 
the  small  branches  and  twigs,  and  not  the  separated 
bark,  as  in  modern  cinnamon  and  cassia.  It 
bag  been  asked  '  whether  the  foreign  element  (kiv) 
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in  the  Greek  name  Ktvvdfia>fiov,  does  not  poJut  to 
the  Chinese  origin  of  the  production  so  named)' 
But  the  Cingalese  ca^yn-nama  (dulce  lignum} 
and  the  Malayan  kaimanis  are  more  probable 
derivations. 

Cinnamon  of  the  best  quality  is  imported  in 
tlie  present  day  from  Ceylon,  and  also  fiom  tlie 
Malabar  coast,  in  consequence  of  the  cinnamon 
plant  (Cinnamomum  Zeylanicuni)  having  been 
introduced  there  from  Ceylon.  An  inferior  kind 
is  also  exported  from  the  peninsula  of  India,  the 
produce  of  other  species  of  cinnamomum,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wight.  From  these  countries  the  cin- 
namon and  cassia  of  the  ancients  must  most 
likely  have  been  obtained,  though  botli  are  also 
produced  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
in  China,  and  in  Cochinchina.  Cinnamon  is  im- 
ported in  bales  and  chests — the  bundles  weighing 
about  1  lb.  each.  The  pieces  consist  of  com- 
pound quills,  are  about  three  feet  long,  slender, 
and  inclose  within  them  several  smaller  quills. 
These  are  thin,  smooth,  of  a  brownish  colour,  of  a 
warm,  sweetish,  and  agreeable  taste,  and  fragrant 
odour ;  but  several  kinds  are  known  in  modern 
markets,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times. 


S>71.    [Laurus  kinnamomnm.] 

In  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  carefully  cultivated, 
the  best  cinnamon  gardens  being  on  the  south- 
western coast,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  the  atmosphere  moist  from  the  prevalent 
southern  winds.  The  plants  begin  to  yield  cin- 
namon when  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  after 
which  the  shoots  may  be  cut  every  three  or  four 
years.  The  best  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  obtained 
from  twigs  and  shoots ;  less  than  half,  or  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  not 
peeled.  '  The  peeling  is  effected  by  making  two 
opposite,  or  when  the  branch  is  thick,  three  or 
four  longitudinal  incisions,  and  then  elevating  the 
bark  by  introducing  the  peeling  knife  beneath  it. 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  epidermis  and  greenish 
pulpy  matter  are  carefully  scraped  off.  In  a 
few  hours  the  smaller  quills  are  introduced  into 
the  larger  ones,  and  in  this  way  congeries  of  quills 
are  formed,  often  measuring  forty  inches  in  length. 
The  bark  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards 
made  into  bundles,  with  pieces  of  split  bamboo 
twigs'  (Percival's  Account  of  Ceylon).  Besides 
cinnamon,  an  oil  of  cinnamon  is  obtained  m 
Ceylon,  by  macerating  the  coarser  pieces  of  the 
bark,  after  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  in  sea- 
water,  for  two  days,  when  both  are  submitted  to 
distillation.    A  fatty  substanc<s  is  also  obtained  by 
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bruising  and  boiling  the  riper  fruit,  when  an 
oily  body  floats  on  the  surface,  which  on  cooling 
concretes  into  a  dirty  whitish,  rather  hard,  fatty 
matter.  Some  camphor  may  be  procured  from 
the  roots.  Respecting  the  former,  it  yields  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  minute  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  of  some  products  of 
India.  Thu«,  as  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned 
(Essay  on  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p. 
105),  Theophrastus  (ix.  7)  along  with  cinnamon 
and  cassia,  describes  two  kinds  of  comacum,  one  a 
fruit,  and  the  other  em ])loyed  for  mixing  with  the 
most  precious  ointments.  Bodaeus  a  Stajjel 
(p.  1009)  says, '  Quale  fuerithoc  comacum,  quod 
unguentis  addebatur,  me  ignorare  fafeor.'  These 
seem  to  me  to  be  substances  of  which  we  have 
only  in  recent  times  acquired  any  correct  know- 
ledge, namely,  the  fruit  of  the  cinnamon  plant, 
and  the  fatty  oil  extracted  from  it,  of  which  there 
are  specimens  in  the  (King's)  College  Museum  of 
Materia  Medica  (Essay,  p.  106). 


372.    [Kinnamomum  cassia.] 

Cassia  bark,  as  we  have  seen,  was  distinguished 
with  difficulty  from  cinnamon  by  the  ancients. 
In  the  present  day  it  is  often  sold  for  cinnamon ; 
indeed,  unless  a  purchaser  specify  true  cinna- 
mon, he  will  probably  be  supplied  with  nothing 
but  cassia.  It  is  made  up  into  similar  bundles  with 
cinnamon,  has  the  same  general  appearance,  smell, 
and  taste ;  but  its  substance  is  thicker  and  coarser, 
its  colour  darker,  its  flavour  much  less  sweet  and 
fine  than  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  while  it  is  more 
pungent,  and  is  followed  by  a  bitter  taste ;  it  is 
also  less  closely  quilled,  and  breaks  shorter  than 
genuine  cinnamon.  Dr.  Pereira,  whose  descrip- 
tion we  have  adopted,  has  ascertained  that  cassia 
is  imported  into  the  London  market  from  Bombay 
(the  produce  of  the  Malabar  coast),  and  also  from 
the  Mauritius,  Calcutta,  Batavia,  Singapore,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Canton.  Mr.  Reeves 
(Trans.  Med.  Bot.  Sac.  1828,  p.  26)  says,  '  Vast 
quantities  both  of  cassia  seeds  (buds)  and  cassia 
lignea  are  annually  brought  to  Canton  from  the 
province  of  Kwangse,  whose  principal  city 
(Kweihin,  literally '  cassia  forest')  derives  its  name 
from  tne  forests  of  cassia  around  it.  The  Chinese 
themselves  use  a  much  thicker  bark,  unfit  for  the 
Kuropean  market.'  The  Malabar  cassia  lignea 
IS  tnicker  and  coarser  that  that  of  China.     From 
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the  various  sources,  independently  of  the  difTeroit 
qualities,  it  is  evident,  as  in  the  case  of  cinnamon, 
that  the  ancients  might  have  been,  as  no  doubt 
they  were,  acquainted  with  several  varieties  of 
cassia.  These,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  yielded  by 
more  than  one  species.  Mr.  Marshall,  from  in- 
formation obtained  while  he  was  staft-surgeon  in 
Ceylon,  maintained  that  cassia,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  was  the  coarser  bark  of  the  true  cinnamon. 
Dr.  Wight  has  ascertained  that  more  than  one 
species  yields  the  cassia  of  Malabar,  often  called 
cinnamon.  The  Chinese  cassia  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  cinnamomum  aromaticum  of 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  the  cinnamominn  cassia  o< 
Blume,  which  Dr.  Christison  ascertained  is  culti 
vated  in  our  liot-houses,  and  confounded  with  the 
true  cinnamon.  It  was  first  imported,  we  believe, 
by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  China.  Besides 
cassia  bark,  there  is  also  a  cassia  oil,  and  cassia 
buds,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  same  tree. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  as  cinnamon 
and  cassia  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  that  they 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  also,  as 
the  commerce  with  India  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  much  more  ancient  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed [Kiddah]. — J,  F.  R. 

KIPPOD  (niSp).  This  name  occurs  but 
three  times  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxiv.  11  ; 
and  Zcph.  ii,  14),  and  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted— owl,  osprey,  tortoise,  porcupine,  otter, 
and  in  the  Arabic,  bustard.  Bochart,  Shaw, 
Lowth,  and  other  great  authorities,  have  supported 
the  opinion  that  it  refers  to  the  porcupine.  The 
main  stress  of  their  argument  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  component  parts  of  the  original  word, 
of  which  the  first  syllable  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  njp  kana,  '  spine ; '  in  confirmation  of 
which  Bochart,  with  his  wonted  learning,  cites 
the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopian 
names  of  the  porcupine  and  hedgehog,  which 
apparently  confirm  his  opinion ;  but  although 
derivations,  when  they  are  supported  by  apparent 
identity  of  meaning  in  other  kindred  languages, 
may  satisfy  the  judgment  of  mere  philologists, 
something  more  will  be  demanded  by  naturalists, 
who,  looking  for  more  positive  indications  than 
apparent  synonyma  and  inferential  derivation, 
have  recourse  mainly  to  the  context  for  the  real 
conditions,  which  must  determine  the  meaning  of 
disputed  terms.  Now,  in  Isa.  xiv.  23,  '  I  will 
make  it  a  possession  for  the  kippod  (bittern),  and 
pools  of  water,'  &c.,  the  words  are  plain  and 
natural.  Marshes  and  pools  are  not  the  habi- 
tation of  hedgehogs,  for  they  shun  water.  In  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11,  it  is  said,  'The  cormorant  (Sterna 
caspia)  and  the  kippod  (bittern)  shall  possess  it, 
the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it,'  &c. ; 
that  is,  in  the  ruins  of  Idumaea.  Here,  again,  the 
version  is  plain,  and  a  hedgehog  most  surely  would 
be  out  of  place.  Zeph.  ii.  14,  '  Both  the  cor- 
morant (Sterna  caspia)  and  the  kippotl  (bittern) 
shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it;  and  their 
voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows,'  &c.  Surely  here 
kippod  cannot  mean  the  hedgehog,  a  nocturnal, 
grovelling,  worm-eating  animal,  entirely  or  nearly 
mute,  and  incapable  of  climbing  up  walls ;  one 
that  does  not  haunt  ruins,  but  earthy  banks  in 
wooded  regions,  and  that  is  absolutely  solitary  in 
its  habits.  We  thus  see  that  the  arguments  respect* 
ing  kippod,  supplied  by  kephud,  or  kephod — for 
we  find  these  various  readings — are  all  mere  specu' 
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lations,  producing  at  best  only  negative  results. 
Those  drawn  from  indications  of  manners,  such 
M  the  several  texts  contain,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
positive,  and  leave  no  doubt  that  the  animal 
meant  is  not  a  liedgehog,  nor  even  a  mammal, 
but  a  bird.  Hence,  though  we  admit  the  assumed 
root  of  the  denomination,  still  it  must  bear  an 
interpretation  which  is  applicable  to  one  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  probably  to  certain  wading  species, 
which  have,  chiefly  on  the  neck,  long  pointed 
feathers,  more  or  less  speckled.  The  Arabian 
bustard,  Otis  houhara,  might  be  selected,  if  it 
were  not  that  bustards  keep  always  in  dry 
deserts  and  uplands,  and  that  they  never  roost, 
their  feet  not  admitting  of  perching,  but  rest 
on  the  ground.  We  think  the  term  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  heron  tribes,  whose  beaks  are 
formidable  spikes  that  often  kill  hawks ;  a  fact 
well  known  to  Eastern  hunters.  Of  these,  Nycti- 
corax  EuropcBtis,  or  common  night  heron,  with  its 
pencil  of  white  feathers  in  the  crest,  is  a  species, 
not  uncommon  in  the  marshes  of  Western  Asia  ; 
and  of  several  species  of  bittern,  Ardea  (botaurus) 
stellaris  has  pointed  long  feathers  on  the  neck 
and  breast,  freckled  with  black,  and  a  strong 
pointed  bill.  After  the  breeding-season  it  mi- 
grates and  passes  the  winter  in  the  south,  fre- 
quenting the  marshes  and  rivers  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  where  it  then  roosts  high  above  ground, 
littering  a  curious  note  before  and  after  its  even- 
ing flight,  very  distinct  from  the  booming  sound 
jiroduced  by  it  in  the  breeding-season,  and  while 
it  remains  in  the  marshes.  Though  not  building, 
like  the  stork,  on  the  tops  of  houses,  it  resorts, 
like  the  heron,  to  ruined  structures,  and  we  have 
been  informed  that  it  has  been  seen  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Tank  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon. — C.  H.  S. 

KIR  (Tp ;  Sept.  Kvpios),  a  people  and 
country  subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  which 
the  conquered  Damascenes  were  transplanted 
(2  Kings  xvi.  9  ;  Isa.  xxii.  6  ;  Amos  i.  5),  and 
whither  also  the  Aramaeans  in  the  east  of  Syria 
once  wandered  (Amos  ix.  7).  This  is  supposed 
by  Major  Rennet  to  be  the  same  country  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  iiTwrdistan  or  Kourdistan 
(Geog.  of  Herodot,  391).  There  are,  however, 
objections  to  this  view,  which  do  not  apply  so 
strongly  to  the  notion  of  Rosenmiiller  and  others, 
that  it  was  a  tract  on  the  river  Cyrus,  or  rather 
Kuros  (KDpoj  and  Kxj^pos),  in  Zend  Koro,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Seas,  and  runs  into  the  latter  after  being 
joined  by  the  Araxes.  Gwrjistan,  or  Grusia 
(Grusiana),  commonly  called  Georgia,  seems 
also  to  have  derived  its  name  from  this  river  Kur, 
which  flows  through  it. 

KIR-HARESH;  Kir  -  Hareseth  ;  Kir- 
Heres.     [Kir-Moab.] 

KIRJATH.  This  word  means  town  or  city, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  formation  of  names  of 
places,  like  our  own  toxon.  The  following  are  the 
principal  places  distinguished  by  this  term  : — 

1.  KIRJATHAIM  (D^nnj?,  dovhle  town; 
Sept.  KiptoBaifi),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  gigantic  Emim  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  who 
were  expelled  by  the  Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  9,  10), 
who  in  their  turn  were  dispossessed  by  the  Amo- 
rites,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Israelites. 
Kirjathaim  was  then  assigned  to  Reuben  (Num. 
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xxxii.  37 ;  Josh.  xiii.  19).  But  during  the 
Assyrian  exile,  the  Moabites  again  took  posses- 
sion of  this  and  other  towns  (Jer.  xlviii.  1-23  j 
Ezek.  XXV.  9).  Eusebius  places  it  about  half 
an  hour  west  of  the  ruins  of  Medeba.  Burckhardt 
found  other  ruins,  called  El  Tejym,  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  been  KiriaiAaim,  the  last 
syllable  of  the  name  being  retained.  This  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  KapiaSa  (KapiaOa)  of 
Eusebius  is  placed  ten  miles  west  of  Medeba, 
whereas  El  Teym  is  but  two  miles.  There  was 
another  place  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali  (I  Cliron.  vi.  76). 

2.  KIRJATH- ARBA,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron,  but  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(vi.  26)     [Hebron]. 

3.  KIRJATH-BAAL  (city  of  Baal).  This 
city  is  more  usually  called  Kirjath-jearim. 

4.  KIRJATH- HUZOTH  (city  of  streets),  a 
town  in  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  39). 

5.  KIRJATH-JEARIM  (Dn;?^  T\''S)y>,  city 
of  forests ;  Sept.  Kapiadtapifn),  one  of  the  towns 
tf  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17).  It  was  to 
this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought  from  Beth- 
shemesh,  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
laud  of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained 
till  removed  to  Jerusalem  by  David  (I  Sam. 
vii. ;  1  Chron.  xiii.).  This  was  one  of  the 
ancient  sites  which  were  again  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Ezra  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29).  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as  being  in  their 
day  a  village  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Diospolis 
(Lydda),  ot\  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Robin- 
son thinks  it  possible  that  the  ancient  Kirjath- 
jearim  may  be  recognised  in  the  present  Kuryet- 
el-Enab.  The  first  part  of  the  name  (Kirjath, 
Kuryet,  signifying  city)  is  the  same  in  both,  and 
is  most  probably  ancient,  being  found  in  Arabic 
proper  names  only  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
not  very  frequently  even  there.  The  only  change 
has  been,  that  the  ancient  '  city  of  forests'  has, 
in  modern  times,  become  the  '  city  of  grapes.'  The 
site  is  also  about  three  hours,  or  nine  Roman 
miles  from  Lydda,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and 
not  very  remote  from  Gibeon,  from  which  Kirjath- 
jearim  could  not  well  have  been  distant.  So  close 
a  correspondence  of  name  and  position  seems  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  favour 
of  Kuryet-el-Enab.  This  place  is  that  which 
ecclesiastical  tradition  has  identified  with  the 
Anathoth  of  Jeremiah,  which  Dr.  Robinson  refers 
to  Anata  [Anathoth].  It  is  now  a  poor  vil- 
lage, its  principal  buildings  being  an  old  convent 
of  the  Minorites,  and  a  Latin  church.  The 
latter  is  now  deserted,  but  not  in  ruins,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  solidly 
constructed  churches  in  Palestine  (Robinson,  ii. 
109  ;  334-337). 

6.  KIRJATH-SANNAH  (city  of  palms ; 
Josh.  XV.  49),  otherwise  Kirjath-sephbr  (city 
of  the  book),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  called 
also  Debir,  which  see  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16 ;  Judg. 
i.  11,  12). 

KIR-MOAB  (3Xi»"T*i?,  'the  wall,  strong- 
hold, or  citadel  of  Moab  f  Sept.  rb  Te»xo^  '^''' 
Mwo/SiTtSos ;  Isa.  xv.  I);  called  also  Kir-hare- 
SETH  and  Kir-heres  (nDIITn^'?  and  D"in""l''p, 
brick-fortress;  Isa.  xvi.  7,  II ;  Jer.  xlviii.  31),  a 
fortified  city  in  the  territory  of  Moab.  Joram  kmg 
of  Israel  took  the  city,  and  destroyed  it,  except  the 
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walls ;  but  it  appears  from  the  passages  here  cited 
that  it  must  have  been  rebuilt  before  the  time  of 
Isaiah.  In  his  prophecy  (xv.  1),  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast  has  put  3i<1D"K313  kerraka  Moab, 
'  castle  of  Moab ;'  and  the  former  of  these  words, 
pronounced  in  Arabic  karak,  kerek,  or  krak,  is 
the  name  it  bears  in  2  Mace.  xii.  17,  XdpaKa :  in 
Steph.Byzant.  it  is  called  XapaK/jLCcfia,  in  Abulfeda 
(Tab.  Syr.  p.  89),  and  in  the  historians  of  the 
Crusades.  Abulfeda  describes  Karak  as  a  small 
town,  with  a  castle  on  a  high  hill,  and  remarks 
tliat  it  is  so  strong  that  one  must  deny  himself 
even  the  wish  to  take  it  by  force.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  when  in  possession  of  the  Franks, 
it  was  invested  by  Saladin ;  but  after  lying  before 
it  a  month  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
(Bohaeddim,  Vita  Saladin.  p.  55).  The  first  person 
who  visited  the  place  in  modern  times  was  Seet- 
zen,  who  says,  '  Near  to  Karak  the  wide  plain 
terminates  which  extends  from  Rabbah,  and  is 
broken  only  by  low  and  detached  hills,  and  the 
country  now  becomes  mountainous.  Karak,  for- 
merly a  city  and  bishop's  see,  lies  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  near  the  end  of  a  deep  valley,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  lofty  mountains.  The 
hill  is  very  steep,  and  in  many  places  the  sides 
are  quite  perpendicular.  The  walls  round  the 
town  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  and  Karak 
can  at  present  boast  of  little  more  than  being  a 
small  country  town.  The  castle,  which  is  unin- 
habited, and  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  in  these  countries.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  consist  of  Mohammedans  and 
Greek  Christians.  The  present  bishop  of  Karak 
resides  at  Jerusalem.  From  this  place  one  enjoys, 
by  looking  down  the  Wady  Karak,  a  tine  view  of 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  Jerusalem  may  be 
distinctly  seen  in  clear  weather.  The  hill  on  which 
Karak  lies  is  composed  of  limestone  and  brittle 
marl,  with  many  beds  of  blue,  black,  and  grey 
flhits.  In  the  neighbouring  rocks  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  curious  grottoes  ;  in  those  which  are  under 
ground  wheat  is  sometimes  preserved  fur  a  period 
of  ten  years'  (Zach's  Monatliche  Correspond. 
xviii.  434).  A  fuller  account  of  the  place  is  given 
by  Burckhardt  {Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  379- 3R7), 
by  whom  it  was  next  visited  ;  and  another  descrip- 
tion is  furnished  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (Travels, 
pp.  361-370).  From  their  account  it  would  seem 
that  the  caverns  noticed  by  Seetzen  were  probably 
the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  town.  We  also  learn 
that  the  Christians  of  Karak  (which  they  and 
Burckhardt  call  Kerek),  are  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  Turks,  and  boast  of  being  stronger  and 
braver.  They  were,  however,  on  good  terms  with 
the  Turks,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  equal  freedom 
with  them. 

KISH,  son  of  Ner,  and  father  of  King  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

KISHON  {fi^p  ;  Sept.  K(crwv),  a  river  which, 
after  traversing  the  plain  of  Acre,  enters  the 
bay  of  the  same  name  at  its  south-east  comeir. 
It  is  celebrated  in  Scripture  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  host  of  Sisera  in  its  overflowing  stream  (Judg. 
iv.  13;  V.  21).  It  has  been  usual  to  trace  the 
source  of  this  river  to  Mount  Tabor ;  but  Dr.  Shaw 
affirms  that  in  travelling  along  the  south-eastern 
brow  of  Mount  Carmel,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
•eeing  the  sources  of  the  river  Kishon,  three  or  four 
of  which  lie  within  less  than  a  furlong  of  each 
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other,  and  are  called  Has  el  Kishon,  or  the  befl4 
of  the  Kishon.  These  alone,  without  the  lesaei 
contributions  near  the  sea,  discharge  water  enough 
to  form  a  river  half  as  large  as  the  Isis.  During 
the  rainy  season  all  the  waters  which  fall  upou 
the  eastern  side  of  Carmel,  or  upon  the  rising 
grounds  to  the  southward,  empty  themselves  into 
it  in  a  number  of  torrents,  at  which  time  it  over- 
flows its  banks,  acquires  a  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
carries  all  before  it.  It  was  doubtless  in  such  a 
season  that  the  host  of  Sisera  was  swept  away,  in 
attempting  to  ford  it.  But  such  inundations  are 
only  occasional,  and  of  short  duration,  as  is  indeed 
implied  in  the  destruction  in  its  waters  of  the  fu- 
gitives, who  doubtless  expected  to  pass  it  safely. 

The  course  of  the  stream,  as  estimated  from  the 
sources  thus  indicated,  is  not  more  than  seven 
miles.  It  runs  very  briskly  till  within  half  a 
league  of  the  sea ;  but  when  not  augmented  by 
rains,  it  never  falls  into  the  sea  in  a  full  stream, 
but  insensibly  percolates  through  a  bank  of  sand, 
which  the  north  winds  have  thrown  up  at  its  mouth. 
It  was  in  this  state  that  Shaw  himself  found  it  in 
the  month  of  April,  1722,  when  it  was  crossed  by 
him. 

Notwithstanding  Shaw's  contradiction,  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Kishon  derives  its  source  from 
Mount  Tabor  has  been  repeated  by  modem  tra- 
vellers as  confidently  as  by  their  ancient  prede- 
cessors. Buckingham's  statement,  being  made 
with  reference  to  the  view  from  Mount  Tabor  itself, 
deserves  attention.  He  says  that  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  on  the  south-west  are  '  the  springs  of 
the  Ain-es-Sherrar,  which  send  a  perceptible  stream 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
form  the  brook  Kishon  of  antiquity.'  Further  on, 
the  same  traveller,  on  reaching  the  hills  which 
divide  tlie  plain  of  Esdraelon  from  that  of  Acre, 
saw  the  pass  through  which  the  river  makes  its  way 
from  the  one  plain  to  the  other  (  Trafe/s  in  Palest. 
i.  168, 177).  We  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
much  of  streams  similarly  constituted;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  diflicult  to  reconcile  the  seem- 
ingly conflicting  statements  with  reference  to  the 
Kishon.  On  further  inquiry,  and  more  extensive 
comparison  of  observations  made  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
remoter  source  of  the  river  is  really  in  Mount 
Tabor  ;  but  that  the  supply  from  this  source  is  cut 
off  in  early  summer,  when  it  ceases  to  be  main- 
tained by  rains  or  contributory  torrents ;  whereas 
the  copious  supply  from  the  nearer  springs  at  Ras 
el  Kishon,  with  other  springs  lower  down,  keep  it 
up  from  that  point,  as  a  perennial  stream,  even 
during  the  drought  of  summer.  Thus  during 
one  part  of  the  year  the  source  of  the  river 
may  appear  to  be  in  Mount  Tabor,  while 
during  another  part  the  source  of  the  diminished 
stream  is  at  Ras  el  Kishon.  In  this  view  of  the 
case  we  should  expect  that  travellers  crossing  the 
plain  in  or  shortly  after  the  season  of  rain,  would 
have  encoiuitered  the  temporary  stream  from 
Mount  Tabor  before  the  point  where  it  meets  the 
perennial  stream*  from  Carmel.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  route  has  been  little  travelled  in 
that  season ;  but  the  required  evidence  is  by  no 
means  wanting.  Mariti  (ii.  112)  mentions  the  casa 
of  the  English  dragoman  who  was  drowned,  and 
his  horse  with  him,  in  the  attempt  to  cross  such  a 
stream  in  February,  1761.  During  the  battle  of 
Mount  Tabor,  between  the  French  and  Araha^ 
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April  16,  1799,  many  of  the  latter  were  drowned 
in  their  attempt  to  cross  a  stream,  coming  from 
Deburieh,  which  then  inundated  the  plain  (Burck- 
liardl,  Syria,  p.  339).  Monro,  who  crossed  the 
river  early  in  April  (in  its  lower  or  perennial  part), 
in  order  to  ascend  Mount  Carmel,  describes  it  as 
traversing  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  :  which  lie  could 
not  have  done  if  he  had  not  seen  a  stream  flowing 
in  tliat  direction  uniting  with  the  river  below 
Mount  Carmel.  The  river,  where  he  crossed  it, 
in  %  boat,  was  then  thirty  yards  wide.  Afterwards, 
in  crossing  an  arm  of  it,  in  the  plain  from  Solam  to 
Nazareth,  he  incidentally  furnishes  ground  for  his 
former  view  by  slating  that  he  crossed  'a  consi- 
derable brook,  and  afterwards  some  others,  which 
flow  into  a  small  lake  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
j)lain,  and  eventually  contribute  to  swell  the 
kishon'  (Ramble,  i.  55,  281).  Dr.  Robinson 
says  that  this  account  corresponds  with  channels 
that  he  observed  (Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  230). 
Prokesch  also,  in  April,  1829,  when  travelling 
directly  from  Ramleh  to  Nazareth,  entered  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  at  or  near  Lejjun,  where  he 
came  upon  the  Kishon,  flowing  in  a  deep  bed 
through  marshy  ground ;  and  after  wandering 
about  for  some  time  to  find  his  way  through  the 
morass,  he  was  at  last  set  right  by  an  Arab,  who 
pointed  out  the  proper  ford  {Reise  ins  H.  Land, 
p.  129). 

The  Scriptural  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
Sisera's  host  manifestly  shows  that  the  stream 
crossed  the  plain,  and  must  have  been  of  consider- 
able size.  The  above  arguments,  to  show  (hat  it  did 
so,  and  still  does  so,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Shaw's 
account,  were,  in  substance,  given  several  years 
ago  in  the  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (Introd. 
p.  cxci.)  ;  and  the  writer  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  view  since  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, who  adds  that  '  not  improbably,  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  country  was  perhaps  more  wooded, 
there  may  have  been  permanent  streams  through- 
out the  whole  plain." 

The  transaction  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  who,  after 
his  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  commanded  the  priests  of 
Baal  to  be  slain  at  the  river  Kishon  (1  Kings 
xviii.  40),  requires  no  explanation,  seeing  that  it 
took  place  at  the  perennial  lower  stream.  This 
also  explains,  what  has  sometimes  been  asked, 
whence,  in  that  time  of  drought,  the  water  was 
obtained  with  which  the  prophet  inundated  his 
altar  and  sacrifice. 

KISHUIM  (CX^p)  is  translated  cucumbers 
in  our  Aulh.  Vers.,  and  the  correctness  of  this 
rendering  has  been  almost  universally  admitted. 
It  first  occurs  in  Num.  xi.  5,  in  the  verse  already 
quoted  in  Abattachim,  where  the  Israelites,  when 
in  the  desert,  express  their  longings  for  the  melons 
and  the  kishuim  or  cucumbers  of  Egypt.  Reduced 
from  the  plural  form,  the  word  kisha  is  so  similar 

to  the  Arabic  ^t-<^  kissa,  that  there  can  be  very 

linle  doubt  of  their  both  meaning  the  same  thing. 
Celsius  gives  keta,  kati,  and  kusaia,  as  different 
pronunciations  of  the  same  word  in  different  Ori- 
ental languages.  It  does  not  follow  that  these 
names  always  indicate  exactly  the  same  species  ; 
since  in  the  different  countries  they  would  probably 
be  applied  to  the  kinds  of  cucumber  most  com- 
mon, or  perhaps  to  those  which  were  most  esteemed 
in  particular  localities.    Thus  in  Egypt  the  name 
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kati  appears  to  be  applied  to  the  species  which  is 
called  Cticumis  chate  by  botanists,  and  'queen  of 
cucumbers '  by  Hasselquist,  who  describes  it  as  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  all  those  cultivated  in 
Egypt  [Abattachim].    In  India  the  name  A;wsa 
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is  applied  by  the  Mohammedans  to  the  CtUM- 
mis  utilissimus,  or  the  common  kukree  of  the 
natives ;  while  in  Persia  and  Syria  the  same  name 
would  probably  be  applied  only  to  the  common 
cucumber,  or  Ct/cumis  sativus,  as  the  two  preced- 
ing species  are  not  likely  to  be  much  known  in 
either  country.  All  travellers  in  the  East  notice 
the  extensive  cultivation  and  consumption  of  cu- 
cumbers and  other  herbs  of  the  same  tribe,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  any  moisture  of  soil,  or  the 
possibility  of  irrigation.  Thus  even  in  the  driest 
parts,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  well  is  often  occu- 
pied by  a  fieldofcucurbitaceons  plants,  generally 
with  a  man  or  boy  set  to  guard  it  from  plunder, 
perched  up  on  a  temporary  scaffolding,  with  a 
slight  protection  from  the  sun,  where  he  may 
himself  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  more 
powerful  wild  animals.  That  such  plants  appear 
to  have  been  similarly  cultivated  among  the  He- 
brews is  evident  from  Isa.  i.  8,  '  The  daughter  of 
Zion  is  left  like  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  like  a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  ;'  as  well  as  from 
Baruch  vi.  70,  '  As  a  scarecrow  in  a  gaiden  of 
cucumbers  keepeth  nothing,  so  are  their  gods  of 
wood'  [Abattachim]. — J.  F.  R. 

KISS.  Originally  the  act  of  kissing  had  a 
symbolical  character,  and,  though  this  import  may 
now  be  lost  sight  of^  yet  it  must  be  lecogniseiJ 
the  moment  we  attempt  to  understand  or  explain 
its  signification.  Acts  speak  no  less,  sometimes 
far  more  forcibly,  than  words.    In  the  early  period 
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of  society,  when  tlie  foundation  was  laid  of  most 
even  of  our  Western  customs,  action  constituted  a 
large  portion  of  what  we  may  term  human  lan- 
guage, or  the  means  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  because  then  words  were 
less  numerous,  books  unknown,  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  speajking,  being  in  its  rudimental  and 
elementary  state,  less  developed  and  called  into 
play  ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  peculiarity  of  the 
Oriental  cliaracter  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a  cha- 
racteristic of  all  nations  in  primitive  ages)  which 
inclined  men  to  general  taciturnity,  with  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  fervid,  abrupt,  or  copious 
eloquence.  In  this  language  of  action,  a  kiss, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bringing  into  contact  of 
parts  of  the  body  of  two  persons,  was  naturally 
the  expression  and  the  symbol  of  affection,  re- 
gard, respect,  and  reverence ;  and  if  any  deeper 
source  of  its  origin  were  sought  for,  it  would, 
tloubtless,  be  found  in  the  fondling  and  caresses 
with  which  the  mother  expresses  her  tenderness 
for  her  babe.  That  the  custom  is  of  very  early 
date  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  13,  where  we 
read — '  When  Laban  heard  the  tidings  of  Jacob, 
his  sister's  son,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his 
house :'  the  practice  was  even  then  established 
and  recognised  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  Gen. 
xxvii.  26,  27,  a  kiss  is  a  sign  of  affection  between 
a  parent  and  child.  It  was  also,  as  with  some 
modern  nations,  a  toKen  of  friendship  and  regard 
bestowed  when  friends  or  relations  met  or  sepa- 
rated (Tobit  vii.  6;  x.  12;  Luke  vii.  45;  xv. 
20;  Acts  XX.  37;  Matt.  xxvi.  48;  2  Sam.  xx, 
9).  The  church  of  Ephesus  wept  sore  at  Paul's 
departure,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
When  Orpah  quitted  Naomi  and  Ruth  (Ruth  i, 
14),  after  the  three  had  lifted  up  their  voice  and 
wept,  she  '  kissed  her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth 
clave  unto  her.'  It  was  usual  to  kiss  the  mouth 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Exod.  iv.  27 ;  xviii.  7 ;  I  Sam.  xx. 
41 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  26)  or  the  beard,  which  was  then 
taken  hold  of  by  the  hand  (2  Sam.  xx.  9).  Kiss- 
ing of  the  feet  was  an  expression  of  lowly  and  tender 
regard  (Luke  vii.  38).  Kissing  of  the  hand  of 
another  appears  to  be  a  modern  practice  :  the  pas- 
sage of  Job  xxxi.  27,  '  Or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
my  hand,'  is  not  in  point,  and  refers  to  idolatrous 
usages,  namely,  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  was  the  custom  to  throw  kisses  towards 
the  images  of  the  gods,  and  towards  the  sun  and 
moon  (1  Kings  xix.  18;  Hosea  xiii.  2;  Minuc. 
Felix,  ii.  5 ;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  24.  3 ;  Lucian.  De 
Salt.  c.  IT;  Fl'm.  Hist.  Nat.  xx\in.  6).  The  kiss- 
ing of  princes  was  a  token  of  homage  (Ps.  ii.  12; 
1  Sam.  X.  I ;  Xenoph.Cyrqp.  vii.  5.  32).  Xenophou 
says  (^Agesil.  v.  4)  that  it  was  a  national  cus- 
tom with  the  Persians  to  kiss  whomsoever  they 
honoured ;  and  a  curious  passage  to  this  effect  may 
be  found  in  the  Cyropadia  (i.  4.  27j.  Kissing  the 
feet  of  princes  was  a  token  of  subjection  and 
obedience;  which  was  sometimes  carried  so  far 
that  the  print  of  the  foot  received  the  kiss,  so  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  very  dust  had  become 
sacred  by  the  royal  tread,  or  that  the  subject  was 
not  worthy  to  salute  even  the  prince's  foot,  but 
was  content  to  kiss  the  earth  itself  near  or  on 
which  he  trod  (Isa.  xlix.  23  ;  Micah  vii.  17  ;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  9 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  27 ;  Seneca,  De  Bene/. 
ii.  12).  The  Rabbins,  in  the  meddlesome,  scru- 
pulous, and  falsely  delicate  s|)irit  which  animated 
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much  of  wnat  they  wrote,  did  not  permit  mor» 
than  three  kinds  of  kisses,  the  kiss  of  reverence 
of  reception,  and  of  dismissal  (Breschith  Rabba 
on  Gen.  xxix.  11). 

Tlie  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Cliristian  religion 
to  encourage  honour  towards  all  men,  as  men,  to 
foster  and  develop  the  softer  affections,  and,  in  the 
trying  condition  of  the  early  church,  to  make  its 
members  intimately  known  one  to  another,  and 
unite  them  in  the  closest  bonds,  led  to  the  observ- 
ance of  kissing  as  an  accompaniment  of  tliat  social 
worship  which  took  its  origin  in  the  very  cradle 
of  our  religion.  Hence  the  exhortation — '  Salute 
each  other  with  a  holy  kiss'  (Rom.  xvi.  16  ;  see 
also  1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  1  Thess.  v. 
26;  in  1  Pet.  v.  14,  it  is  termed  'a  kiss  of 
charity).  The  observance  was  continued  in  later 
days,  and  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared,  though 
the  peculiar  circumstances  have  vanished  which 
gave  propriety  and  emphasis  to  such  an  expres- 
sion of  l)rotherly  love  and  Christian  friendship. 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  consult  Pfanner, 
De  Osculis  Christianor.  Veter. ;  M.  Kempius, 
De  Osculis,  Francof  1680;  Jac.Herrenschmidius, 
Osculogia,  Viteb.  1630  ;  P.  Mnller,  De  Osculo 
Sancto,  1674;  Boherg,  De  Osculis  Hebr. — J.  11.  B. 

KISSOS  (Gr.  Kiffa-6s), '  ivy,'  is  mentioned  only 
once,  and  that  in  tlie  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  vi.  7), 
where  the  Temple  is  described  as  being  desecrated 
by  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Jews  forced  to  depart 
from  the  laws  of  their  fathers :  '  And  when  the 
feast  of  Bacchus  was  kept,  the  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus,  carrying 
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ivy.'     The  term  Kiacrii  or  kittSs  seems  to  hav« 
been  applied  by  the  Greeks  in  a  general  sense,  ac 
to  have  included  many  plants,  and  among  them, 
some  climbers,  as  the  convolvulw,  besides  tb« 
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rommon  ivy,  which  was  especially  dedicated  to 
Bacchus,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  '  Hedera  poetica,  Dionysia  aut  Bac- 
chica,  quod  ex  ea  poetarum  coronae  consuerentur.' 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Dionysia,  or  festivals 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  and  in  the  processions 
called  6la<rot,  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchse, 
Naiades,  Nymphae,  &c.,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  &c. :  thus  Ovid  (Fasti,  iii.  766)  : — 
Cum  hedera  cincta  est?  hedera  est  gratissima 
Baccho 

Bacchus  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
educated  in  India,  and  the  Indian  Baghes  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  name.  The 
fact  of  Baghes  being  a  compound  of  two  words 
signifying  tiger  and  master  or  lord,  would  appear 
to  confirm  the  identity,  since  Bacchus  is  usually 
repiesented  as  drawn  in  his  chariot  by  a  tiger 
and  a  lion,  and  tigers,  &c.,  are  described  as  follow- 
ing him  in  his  Indian  journey.  As  the  ivy,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  plant  of  India,  it  might  be  objected 
to  its  being  characteristic  of  an  Indian  god.  But 
in  the  mountains  which  bound  India  to  the  north, 
both  the  ivy  and  the  vine  may  be  found,  and  the 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Mount 
Mero  is  the  only  part  of  India  where  ivy  was  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  Alexander  and  his  companions 
are  said  to  have  crowned  themselves  with  ivy  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.  The  ivy,  Hedera  Helix, 
being  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  special  notice. — J.  F.  R. 

KITE.     [Gi.EDE.] 

KNEADING-TROUGHS.     [Bread.] 

KOHATH  (nnj?,  assembly;  Sept.  Kadd),son 
of  Levi,  and  father  of  Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron, 
and  Uzziel  (Gen.  xlvi.  11).  The  descendants  of 
Kohatii  formed  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  Levitical  tribe.  This  division  contained  the 
priestly  family  which  was  descended  from  Aaron, 
the  son  of  Amram.  In  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle, as  settled  in  the  wilderness,  the  Kohathites 
had  the  distinguished  charge  of  bearing  the  ark  and 
the  sacred  vessels  (Exod.  vi.  16;  Num.  iv.  4-6). 

KOPHER,  or  Gopher  (IM),  occurs  twice 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  is  in  both  places 
translated  camphire  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
Thus  (i.  14),  '  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a 
cluster  of  camphire  (kopher)  in  the  vineyards  of 
En-gedi ;'  and  in  iv.  13,  '  Thy  plants  are  an 
orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant  fruits, 
camphire  (kopher),  with  spikenard.'  It  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  a  bunch  of  grapes  (Botrus 
kopher),  also  camphor.  The  word  camphire  is 
the  old  mode  of  si^elling  camphor,  but  this  sub- 
stance does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
ancient  commerce ;  at  least  we  cannot  adduce  any 
proof  that  it  was  so.  The  word  Kopher  is  cer- 
tainly very  like  Kafoor,  the  Eastern  name  for 
camphor,  but  it  also  closely  resembles  the  Greek 
Kinrpos,  or  Kupros,  usually  written  Cypros.  In- 
deed, as  has  been  observed,  it  is  the  same  word, 
with  the  Greek  pronunciation  and  termination. 
The  K^nrfos  of  the  Greeks  is,  no  doubt,  the  Laio- 
ionia  inermis  of  botanists,  and  is  described  by 
Dioscorides  (i.  125)  and  by  Pliny  (xii.  24)  : — 
'  Cypros  in  ^gypto  est  arbor  ziziphi  (olete, 
Dioscor.)  foliis,  semine  coriandri,  flore  candido, 
odorato.  Coquitur  hoc  in  oko,  premiturque  postea, 
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quod  cyprinum  (iciirpivov,  Dioscor.  i.  65)  vocatur 
Optimum  habetur  e  Canope,  in  ripis  Nili  natum : 
secundum  Ascalone  Judseae  :  tertium  Cypro  in- 
sula, odoris  suavitate  praecipuum.'  Sir  T.  Browne 
and  others  have  inferred  that  the  Kvirpos  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  kopher  of  the  Hebrews.  Mariti 
remarks,  that  '  the  shrub  known  in  the  Hebrew 
language  by  the  name  of  kopher  is  common  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  thence  had  its  Latin 
name :'  also,  that  '  the  Botrus  Cypri  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  rare  and  exquisite 
grapes,  transplanted  from  Cyprus  to  Engaddi ;  but 
the  Botrus  is  known  to  the  natives  of  Cyprus  as 
an  odoriferous  shrub  called  hen7ia,  or  alkanna.^ 
So  R.  Ben  Melek  {ad  Cant.  i.  14),  as  quoted 
and  translated  by  Celsius  (i.  223)  : — '  Botrus 
Copher  id  ipsum  est,  quod  Arabes  vocant  Al- 
Hinna.'  Upon  this  Celsius  remarks  : — *  Haec  in 
Talmude  ssepius  memoratur,  quod  in  Judaea  cres- 
ceret,  et  Judaeorum  legibus  subjecta  esset.'  If 
we  refer  to  the  works  of  the  Arabs,  we  find  both 
in  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  reference  from  their 
Hitma  to  the  description  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen, 
of  Kupros  or  Cypros.  This  identity  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged :  the  Kupros,  therefore, 
must  have  been  Lawsonia  inermis,  as  the  Hinna 
of  the  Arabs  is  well  known  to  be.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  works  of  Oriental  travellers  and  natu- 
ralists, we  shall  find  that  this  plant  is  universally 
esteemed  in  Eastern  countries,  and  appears  to 
have  been  so  from  the  earliest  times,  both  on 
account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  the 
colouring  properties  of  its  leaves. 


375.    [LawNnia  inannu.J 

Thus  Rauwolff,  when  at  Tripoli  (Travels, 
iv.),  '  found  there  another  tree,  not  unlike  uuto 
our  privet,  by  the  Arabians  called  Alcana,  or 
Henna,  and  by  the  Grecians,  in  their  vulgar 
tongue,  Schenna,  which  they  have  from  Egypt, 
where,  but  above  all  in  Cay  re,  they  grow  in 
abundance.  The  Turks  and  Moors  nurse  these 
up  with  great  care  and  diligence,  because  of  their 
sweet-smelling  flowers.     They  also,  as  I  am  m- 
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formed,  keep  their  leaves  all  winter,  which  leaves 
they  powder  and  mix  with  the  juice  of  citrons, 
and  stain  therewith  against  great  holidays  the 
hair  and  nails  of  tlieir  children  of  a  red 
colour,  which  colour  may  perhaps  be  seen  with 
us  on  the  manes  and  tails  of  Turkish  horses.' 
So  Belon  (ii.  74),  when  leaving  Cairo  for  Jeru- 
salem, says : — '  Nous  trouvasmes  un  petit  arbris- 
seau  nomme  Henne  ou  Alcanna,  qu'ils  taillent  et 
cultivent  diligemment,  et  font  d'iceluy  des  beaux 
petits  bois  taillis.  II  est  de  grand  revenu  en 
Egypte,  car  ils  deseichent  ses  feuilles  pour  mettre 
en  poudre,  k  faire  de  la  teinture  pour  teindre  en 
jaune ;  les  femmes  de  tous  les  pays  de  Turquie 
ont  coustume  de  teindre  les  mains,  les  pieds,  et 
partie  des  cheveux  en  couleur  jaune  ou  rouge  ;  et 
les  hommes  se  teignent  les  ongles  en  rouge  avec  la 
susdicte  poudre'  (^Ohserv.  p.  301).  This  custom 
of  dyeing  the  nails  and  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  of  an  iron-rust  colour,  with 
henna,  exists  throughout  the  East,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in 
Northern  Africa.  In  some  parts  the  practice  is 
not  confined  to  women  and  children,  but  is  also 
followed  by  men,  especially  in  Persia.  In 
dyeing  the  beard,  the  hair  is  turned  to  red  by 
this  application,  which  is  then  changed  to  black  by 
a  preparation  of  indigo.  In  dyeing  the  hair  of 
children,  and  the  tails  and  manes  of  horses  and 
asses,  the  process  is  allowed  to  stop  at  tlie  red 
colour  which  the  henna  produces.  In  reference 
to  this  universal  practice  of  the  East,  Dr.  Harris 
observes  that  '  the  expression  in  Deut.  xxi.  12, 
"  pare  her  nails,"  may  perhaps  rather  mean  "adorn 
her  nails,''  and  imply  the  antiquity  of  this  prac- 
tice. This  is  a  universal  custom  in  Egypt,  and 
not  to  conform  to  it  would  be  considered  indecent. 
It  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  for  the  nails  of  the  mummies  are 
most  commonly  of  a  reddish  hue.'  Seeing,  then, 
that  the  henna  is  so  universally  admired  in  the 
East,  both  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  and  the  dye  yielded  by  its  leaves,  and  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Kiirpos  of  the  Greeks, 
and  as  this  word  is  so  similar  to  the  kopher  of  the 
Hebrews,  there  is  every  probability  of  this  last 
being  the  henna  of  the  Arabs,  Lawsonia  alba  of 
botanists. — J.  F.  R. 

KORAH  (ITTp,  ice;  Sept.  Kope).  a  Levite, 
son  of  Izhar,  the  brother  of  Amram,  the  father 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  were  therefore  cousins 
to  Korah  (Exod.  vi.  21).  From  this  near  relation- 
ship we  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  conjecture, 
that  the  source  of  the  discontent  which  led  to  the 
steps  afterwards  taken  by  this  unhappy  man,  lay 
in  his  jealousy  that  the  high  honours  and  privi- 
leges of  the  priesthood,  to  which  he,  who  re- 
mained a  simple  Levite,  might,  apart  from  the 
divine  appointment,  seem  to  have  had  as  good  a 
claim,  should  have  been  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  family  of  Aaron.  When  to  this  was  added 
the  civil  authority  of  Moses,  the  whole  power  over 
the  nation  would  seem  to  him  to  have  been  en- 
iprossed  by  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Amram.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  organized  a 
conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  what 
appeared  to  him  the  evil  and  injustice  of  this 
arrangement.    Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  the  chief 

Ersons  who  joined  him,  were  of  the   tribe  of 
niben;  but  he  was  also  supported  by  many 
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more  from  other  tribes,  making  up  the  number  of 
250,  men  of  name,  rank,  and  influence,  all  who 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  families  of 
which  they  were  the  heads.  The  private  object 
of  Korah  was  apparently  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, but  his  ostensible  object  was  the  general 
good  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  perhaps  from  want 
of  attention  to  this  distinction  that  the  transaction 
has  not  been  well  understood.  The  design  seems 
to  have  been  made  acceptable  to  a  large  body  of 
the  nation,  on  the  ground  that  the  first-born  of 
Israel  had  been  deprived  of  their  sacerdotal  birth- 
right in  favour  of  the  Levites,  while  the  Levites 
themselves  announced  that  the  priesthood  had 
been  conferred  by  Moses  (as  they  considered)  on 
his  own  brother's  family,  in  preference  to  those 
who  had  equal  claims ;  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  Reubenites  may  have  considered 
the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  for  the  recovery 
of  their  birthright — the  double  portion  and  civil 
pre-eminence — which  had  been  forfeited  by  them 
and  given  to  Joseph.  These  are  the  explanations 
of  Aben-Ezra,  and  seem  as  reasonable  as  any 
which  have  been  ofl'ered. 

The  leading  conspirators  having  organized 
their  plans,  repaired  in  a  body  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  boldly  charged  them  with  their  usurpa- 
tions, and  required  them  to  lay  down  their  ill- 
gotten  power.  Moses  no  sooner  heard  this  than 
he  fell  on  his  face,  confounded  at  the  enormity  of 
so  outrageous  a  revolt  against  a  system  framed  so 
carefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  He  left 
the  matter  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  desired  them 
to  come  on  the  morrow,  provided  with  censers  for 
incense,  that  the  Lord  himself,  by  some  manifest 
token,  might  make  known  his  will  in  this  grea'. 
matter.  As  this  order  was  particularly  addressed 
to  the  rebellions  Levites,  the  Reubenites  left  the 
place,  and  when  afterwards  called  back  by  Moses, 
returned  a  very  insolent  refusal,  charging  him 
with  having  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
under  false  pretences,  '  to  kill  them  in  the  wil- 
derness.' 

The  next  day  Korah  and  his  company  appeared 
before  the  tabernacle,  attended  by  a  multitude 
of  people  out  of  the  general  body  of  the  tribes. 
Then  the  Shekinah,  or  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, which  abode  between  the  cherubim,  ad- 
vanced to  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  fabric,  and 
a  voice  therefrom  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron  to 
stand  apart,  lest  they  should  share  in  the  destruction 
which  awaited  the  wiiole  congregation.  On  hear- 
ing these  awful  words  the  brothers  fell  on  their 
faces,  and,  by  strong  intercession,  moved  the  Lord 
to  confine  his  wrath  to  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion, 
and  spare  their  unhappy  dupes.  The  latter  were 
then  ordered  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
leaders  and  from  the  tents  in  which  they  dwelt. 
The  terrible  menace  involved  in  this  direction 
had  its  weight,  and  the  command  was  obeyed ; 
and  after  Moses  had  appealed  to  what  was  to 
happen  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  by  which  he 
acted,  the  earth  opened,  and  received  and  closed 
over  the  tents  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
The  Reubenite  conspirators  were  in  their  tents,  and 
perished  in  them ;  and  at  the  same  instant  Korah 
and  his  250,  who  were  ofiiering  incense  at  the  dooi 
of  the  tabernacle,  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
I  came  out  from  the  Lord  ;'  that  is,  most  probably^ 
in  this  case,  from  out  of  the  cloud  in  which  his 
presence  dwelt.   The  censers  which  they  had  used 
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were  afterwards  made  into  plates,  to  form  an  outer 
covering  to  the  altar,  and  thus  became  a  standing 
monument  of  this  awful  transaction  (Num.  xvi.). 
On,  although  named  in  the  first  instance  along 
with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  does  not  further  appear 
either  in  the  rebellion  or  its  punishment.  It  is 
hence  supposed  that  he  repented  in  time :  and 
Abendana  and  other  Rabbinical  writers  allege 
that  his  wife  prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  the 
cause. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive that  the  entire  families  of  the  consijirators 
l)erished  in  the  destruction  of  their  tents.  Doubt- 
less all  who  were  in  the  tents  perished  ;  but  as  the 
descendants  ofKorah  afterwards  became  eminent 
in  the  Levitical  service,  it  is  clear  that  his  sons 
were  spared.  They  were  probably  living  in  sepa- 
rate tents,  or  were  among  those  who  sundered  them- 
selves from  the  conspirators  at  tlie  command  of 
Moses.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sons  of  Korah  were  children  when  their  father 
perished.  The  Korahites  were  appointed  by 
David  to  the  office  of  guarding  the  doors  of  the 
temple,  and  of  singing  praises.  They,  in  fact, 
occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  choral 
service  of  the  temple,  and  several  of  the  Psalms 
(xlii.  xliv.  xlix.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxviii.) 
are  inscribed  to  them,  Heman,  the  master  of  song 
under  David,  was  of  this  family,  and  his  genea- 
logy is  traced  through  Korah  up  to  Levi  (1  Chron. 
vi.  31-38.) 

KOTZ.     [Thorn.] 

KRINON.     [Lily.] 

KUSSEMETH  (nOD3)  occurs  in  three 
places  of  Scripture.  In  the  Authorized  Version 
it  is  translated  rye  in  Exod.  ix.  32  ;  Isa.  xxviii. 
25,  axiHi  fitches  in  Ezek.  iv.  9;  but  its  true  mean- 
ing still  remains  uncertain.  It  was  one  of  the  cul- 
tivated grains  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  and  one 
of  those  employed  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was 
also  sown  along  with  wheat,  or,  at  least,  its  crop 
was  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness ;  for  we  learn 
from  Exod.  ix.  32,  that  in  the  seventh  plague  the 
hail-storm  smote  the  barley  which  was  in  the  ear, 
and  the  flax  which  was  boiled;  but  that  the 
wheat  and  the  kiissemeth  were  not  smitten,  for 
they  were  not  grown  up.  Respecting  the  wheat 
and  the  barley,  we  know  that  they  are  often 
lown  and  come  to  maturity  in  different  months. 
Thus  Forskal  says,  '  Hordeum  cum  mense 
Februario  maturatur,  triticum  ad  finem  Martii 
persistit'  {Flora  ^gypt.,  p.  43).  The  events 
above  referred  to  probably  took  place  in  February 
(vid.  Pict.  Bible).  That  kussemeth  was  culti- 
vated in  Palestine  we  learn  from  Isa.  xxviii.  25, 
where  it  is  mentioned  along  with  ketzah  (nigella) 
and  cumin,  wheat  and  barley ;  and  sown,  ac- 
cording to  some  translators,  '  on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  fields,'  as  a  kind  of  fence  for  other 
kinds  of  corn.  This  is  quite  an  Oriental  practice, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  flax  and  other 
grains  in  India,  at  the  present  day.  The  rye  is 
a  grain  of  cold  climates,  and  is  not  cultivated 
even  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Korte  declares 
{Travels,  p.  16S)  that  no  rye  grows  in  Egypt; 
and  Sliaw  states  (p.  351)  that  rye  is  little  known 
in  Barbaiy  and  Egypt  (Rosenmiiller,  p.  76). 
That  the  kussemeth  was  employed  for  making 
bread  by  the  Hebrews  we  know  from  Ezek.  iv. 
9,  where  the  prophet  is  directed  to  '  take  wheat, 


and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  millet, 
and  kussetneth,  and  put  them  in  a  vessel,  aad 
make  bread  thereof.' 


376.    [Triticum  spelta.] 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  kussemeth  can 
mean  rye,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  cultivated  grain 
it  denotes.  The  principal  kinds  of  grain,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passages 
with  the  kussemeth.  Celsius  has,  as  usual,  with 
great  labour  and  learning,  collected  together  the 
different  translations  which  have  been  given  of 
this  difficult  word.  In  the  Arabic  translation  of 
Exod.  ix.  32,  it  is  rendeved  Julban :  'cicercula,  non 
circula,  ut  perperam  legitur  in  versione  Latina.' 
By  other  Arabian  writers  it  is  considered  to  mean 
peas,  and  also  beans.  Many  translate  it  vicia,  or 
vetches,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  Exod.  ix. 
32 ;  for  according  to  Maimonides  (ad  Tr.  Shabb. 
XX.  3),  carschinin  is  a  kind  of  legume,  which  in 
the  Arabic  is  called  kirsana,  but  in  the  sacred 
language  kussemeth.  Both  julban  and  kirsana 
mean  species  of  pulse,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  specific  kinds.  The  majority,  however, 
instead  of  a  legume,  consider  ktissemeth  to  indi- 
cate one  of  the  cereal  grains,  as  the  rye  (secale), 
or  the  oat  (avena),  neither  of  which  is  it  likely  to 
have  been.  These  have  probably  been  selected 
because  commentators  usually  adduce  such  grains 
as  they  themselves  are  acquainted  with,  or  have 
heard  of  as  commonly  cultivated.  Celsius,  how- 
ever, informs  us  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
versions  kussemeth  is  translated  kunta ;  far  in 
the  Latin  Vulgate ;  far  adoreum,  Guisio,  Tract. 
Peah,  viii.  6,  and  Tract.  Chilaim,  i.  1 ;  ^eo  in 
the  Septuagint,  Isa.  xxviii.  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  others  render  it  spelta.  So  Ben  Melech, 
on  Exod.  ix.,  and  Ezekiel  iv.,  sa3's  '  kyssemeth, 
vulgo  spelta,'  and  the  Septuagint  has  6\vpa. 
Upon  which  Celsius  remarks  :  '  all  these — that  is, 
kunta,  far,  ador,  (edy  spelta,  and  6\vpa — ara 
one  and  the  same  thing.'    This  he  proves  sattt" 
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fkctorily  by  qaotations  from  the  ancient  authors 
(I.  c.  ii.  100).  Dr.  Harris  states  that  the  word 
kussemeth  seems  to  be  derived  from  casam,  '  to 
have  long  hairs  ;'  and  that  hence  a  bearded  grain 
must  be  intended  ;  which  confirms  the  probability 
of  spelt  being  the  true  meaning. 

Dioscorides  has  stated  (ii.  Ill),  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Zeid,  one  simple,  and  the  other 
called  dicoccos.  Sprengel  concludes  that  this  is, 
without  doubt,  the  Triticum  Spelta  of  botanists ; 
that  the  olyra  was  a  variety  which  Host  has  called 
Triticum  Zea ;  and  also  that  the  Simple  kind  is 
the  Triticum  monococcon.  That  tliese  grains  were 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  that  they 
were  esteemed  as  food  in  those  countries,  may 
also  be  satisfactorily  proved.  Thus  Herodotus 
states  that  the  Egyptians  employ  olyra,  which 
others  call  zea,  as  an  article  of  diet.  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xviii.  8)  mentions  it  as  found  both  in  Egypt 
and  in  Syria :  '  ^gypto  autem  ac  Syriae,  Cili- 
ciaeque  et  Asiae,  ac  Graeciae  peculiares,  zea,  olyra, 
tiphe.'  So  in  more  modem  times  :  '  In  jEgypto 
zeam  abunde  nasci  refert  Dapperus  descriptione 
Asiae  p.  130.  Et  Monachos  circa  Jordanem, 
pane  oXvplrrj  vesci,  scribit  Johannes  Phocas  de 
Locis  Syr.  et  Palaestinae  p.  34 '  (Cels.  /.  c.  100). 
That  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  is 
evident  from  Dioscorides  describing  it  as  more 
nourishing  than  barley,  and  grateful  in  taste. 
Pliny  also  (xviii.  11)  says:  'Ex  zea  pulcrius, 
quam  ex  tritico  fit  granum ;'  and  Salmasio :  '  quod 
lautior  panis  ex  zea  quam  ex  tritico  fieret.'  The 
goodness  of  this  grain  is  also  implied  from  the 
name  of  semen  having  been  especially  applied  to 
it  (C.  Bauhin,  Pinox,  p.  22). 

Triticum  Spelta,  or  Spelt,  is  in  many  respects 
>o  closely  allied  to  the  common  wheats  as  to 
have  been  thought  by  some  old  authors  to  have 
been  the  original  stock  of  the  cultivated  kinds ; 
but  for  this  there  is  no  foundation,  as  the  kind  culti- 
vated for  ages  in  Europe  does  not  differ  from  speci- 
mens collected  in  a  wild  state.  Tliese  were  found  by 
a  French  botanist,  Michaux,  in  Persia,  on  a  moun- 
tain four  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Hamadan. 
It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy. 
It  is  commonly  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  in 
July  and  August.  Though  some  circumstances 
seem  to  point  to  this  species  as  the  kussemeth  of 
Scripture,  the  subject  is  still  susceptible  of  further 
investigation,  and  can  only  be  finally  determined 
by  first  ascertaining  the  modem  agriculture  of 
eastern  countries,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  agriculture  of  Syria  and 
Egypt— J.  F.  R. 

L. 

LAANAH  (niy?),  translated  wormwood, 
occurs  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  in  most 
of  which  it  is  employed  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Thus,  in  Deut.  xxix.  18,  *  Lest  there  be  among 
you  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood,^  is 
applied  to  such  Israelites  as  should  worship  fo- 
reign gods.  Prov.  V.  4,  '  But  her  end  is  bitter  as 
wormwood.'  Jer.  ix.  15,  *  Behold  I  will  feed 
them,  even  this  people,  with  wormwood,  and  give 
them  gall  to  drink.'  So  in  Jer.  xxiii.  13,  and  in 
Lam.  iii.  15  and  19,  'Remember  mine  affliction 
and  my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  gall,'  where 
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it  is  applied  to  public  and  private  calamities ) 
and  in  Amos  v.  7,  it  is  said  of  unrighteous  judges, 
'  Ye  who  turn  judgment  to  wormwood :'  so  in 
verse  12,  but  here  the  word  laanak  is  translated 
hemlock.  Thatlaanah  was  a  plant  of  an  extreme 
degree  of  bitterness,  is  evident  from  the  various 
passages  in  which  it  occurs ;  and  it  has  hence,  a« 
Celsius  observes,  been  adopted  to  indicate  both 
the  sins  and  the  punishments  of  men.  Some 
translators,  as  the  Septuagint,  substitute  the  pro- 
per terms  which  they  conceive  the  plant  to 
denote  as  aviyKi],  oSvyrj,  irtKpta,  and  x"^^-  So 
the  Arab  translator  uses  words  signifying  do- 
lores,  adversa,  calamitates,  amaritudo.  The 
Hebrew  word  laanah  is  supposed  by  Lexico- 
graphers to  have  been  originally   derived   from 

the  same  root  as  ilie  Arabic  ^u  loan,  '  he  was  ac- 
cursed;' from  which  comes  the  Arabic  JUju  laana, 
signifying  '  execration  '  or  *  malediction  ;'  and  as 
the  Hebrews  accounted  bitter  plants  as  pernicious 
and  poisonous,  so  they  typified  what  was  dis- 
agreeable or  calamitous  by  a  bitter  plant.  Thus, 
as  Celsius  remarks,  Talmudical  writers,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  blessings  and  maledictions  of  Moses, 
say,  '  Illae  mel,  hae  absinthium  erant.'  The 
Chaldee,  and  other  Oriental  translations,  as  the 
Syriae  and  Arabic,  in  Prov.  v.  4 ;  Lam.  iii.  19, 
with  the  Rabbins,  translate  laanah  by  words 
signifying  wormwood.  This  is  adopted  in  the 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  the  English  translation. 
In  Revelations  viii.  11,  we  have  the  Greek  word 
&^ivQos  employed ;  '  And  the  name  of  the  steir 
is  called  wormwood,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
waters  became  wormwood  {&i^ivOos),  and  many 
men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were  bitter.' 
Some  other  plants  have  been  adduced,  as  the 
colocynth  and  the  oleander,  but  without  anything 
to  support  them  ;  while  different  kinds  of  arte- 
misia,  and  of  wormwood,  are  proverbial  for  their 
bitterness,  and  often  used  in  a  figurative  sense 
by  ancient  authors  : — 

'  Parce,  precor,  lacerare  tuum,  nee  amara  pateniis 
Admiscere  velis,  ceu  melli  absinthia,  verbis.' 
Paulin.  Ep.  ad  Ausonium. 
Celsius  has  no  doubt  that  a  species  of  artemisia, 
or  wormwood,  is  intended  :  '  Hanc  plantam  ama- 
ram  in  Judaea  et  Arabia  copiose  nascentem,  et 
interpretum  auctoritate  egregie  suffultam,  ipsam 
esse  Ebraeorum  Hiy?,  pro  indubitato  habemus.' 
That  species  of  ai'temisia  are  common  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  is  well  known,  as  all  tiavellers 
mention  their  abundance  in  particular  situations  ; 
but  as  many  of  them  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  in  properties,  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  particular  species  is  meant.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  the  name  is  used  in  a  generic 
rather  than  a  specific  sense.  The  species  found  in 
Syria  have  already  been  mentioned  under  Ab- 
sinthium. The  species  most  celebrated  in 
Arabian  works  on  Materia  Medica  is  that  calleu 

i<^i«<M>  sheeh,  which  is  conspicuous  for  its  bitter- 
ness, and  for  being  fatal  to  worms ;  hence  it  has 
been  commonly  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  even 
to  our  own  times.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  species 
which  was  found  by  Rauwolff  in  Palestine,  and 
which  he  says  the  Arabs  call  scheha.  It  is  hii 
'  Absinthium  Santonicum,  scheha  Arabum,  unde 
■emen  lumbricorum  colligitur ;'  the  Absinthium 
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Santonicum  Judaieum  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  in  his 
Pinax,  now  Artemisia  Jvdaica ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable two  or  three  species  yield  the  Semoni  San- 
tonicum, or  wormwood  of  commerce,  which, 
instead  of  seed,  consists  of  the  tops  of  the  plants, 
and  in  which  the  peduncles,  calyx  flowers,  and 
young  seeds  are  intermixed.  Artemisia  Mari' 
tima  and  Judaica  are  two  of  the  plants  which 
yield  it.— J.  F.  R. 

LABAN,  son  of  Bethuel,  and  grandson  of 
Nahor,  brother  of  Rebekah,  and  father  of  Jacob's 
two  wives,  Leah  and  Rachel. 

LABOUR  is  that  steady  and  constant  effort  of 
the  bodily  frame  which  man  undertakes  for  his 
own  benefit,  and,  in  particular,  in  order  to  procure 
the  means  of  subsistence.  This  is  the  primary 
import  of  the  teiTn  labour,  whence  are  derived 
its  applications  to  the  exertions  and  produc- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  even  to  the  affections,  the 
passions,  and  their  consequences.  In  Gen.  iii. 
19,  labour  is  set  forth  as  a  part  of  the  primeval 
curse,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat 
bread ;'  and  doubtless  there  is  a  view  of  labour 
which  exhibits  it  in  reality  as  a  heavy,  sometimes 
a  crushing  burden.  But  labour  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  an  evil,  nor  is  its  prosecution  a  dis- 
honour. These  impressions,  false  tliough  they 
are,  have  wrought  a  vast  and  complicated  amount 
of  harm  to  man,  especially  to  the  industrious 
classes,  causing  these  classes,  that  is,  the  great 
majority  of  our  fellow-creatures,  to  be  regarded, 
and  consequently  to  be  treated,  even  in  Christian 
lands,  as  a  pariah  caste,  as  hereditary  '  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,'  doomed  by 
Providence,  if  not  primarily  by  the  Creator 
himself,  to  a  low  and  degrading  yoke,  and  ut- 
terly incapable  of  entertaining  lofty  sentiments, 
or  rising  to  a  higher  position ;  to  be  restiained 
therefore  in  every  manifestation  of  impatience, 
lest  they  should  temporarily  gain  the  upper  hand, 
and  lay  waste  the  fair  fields  of  civilization  ;  and 
to  be  kept  under  for  the  safety  of  society,  if  not 
for  their  own  safety,  by  social  burdens  and  the 
depressing  influences  of  disregard  and  contempt. 
A  better  feeling,  however,  regarding  labour  and 
labourers,  is  beginning  to  prevail :  these  notions, 
which  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  slavery  whence 
they  are  borrowed,  are  in  word  disowned,  while 
they  are  gradually  losing  their  hold  on  the  heart, 
and  their  influence  on  the  life.  Individuals 
rising  from  time  to  time  from  the  lowest  levels 
of  social  life  to  take,  occupy,  and  adorn  its  loftiest 
posts,  have  irresistibly  shown  that  there  is  no  de- 
pression  in  society  which  the  favours  of  God  may 
not  reach.  Especially  has  a  wider  and  more 
humane  spirit  begun  to  prevail  since  men  have 
learnt  more  accurately  to  know,  and  more  power- 
fully to  feel,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  originator  was  a  carpenter's  son,  and  whose 
heralds  were  Galilean  fishermen.  Reason  and 
experience,  too,  in  this  as  in  all  cases,  have  come 
to  confirm  divinely  revealed  truth,  tending  for- 
cibly to  show  that  labour,  if  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  has  a  curse  to  inflict,  has  also  many 
priceless  blessings  to  bestow. 

The  origin  of  the  view  of  labour  which  the 
passage  in  Genesis  (iii.  19)  presents,  may  be  found, 
as  has  been  intimated,  in  certain  imquestionable 
facts  which  have  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  sphere 
of  reality.  That  labour  involves  pain  and  effort 
to  man  appears  from  an  index  of  his  feelings. 
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than  which  none  can  be  more  certain  ;  for  labour 
is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  endurance, 
trial,  and  grief  (Gen.  xxxv.  16);  so  Virgil 
{^n.  i.  597)  :— 

'  O  sola  infandos  Trojae  miserata  labores.' 

These  not  unnatural  convictions  and  feelings 
were  in  the  primitive  state  of  society  corroborated 
by  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  local,  influences. 
Under  an  eastern  sky  hard  labour  is  an  almost 
intolerable  as  well  as  crushing  burden,  to  which, 
when  required,  hardly  any  but  slaves  will  submit. 
And  the  high-spirited,  free,  and  unrestrained  child 
of  the  desert,  as  well  as  the  more  tranquil,  gentle, 
but  not  less  free  shepherd  of  the  plains,  may  well, 
in  the  primeval  ages,  have  regarded  with  aversion 
and  stigmatised  with  opprobrium  the  hard,  and 
comparatively  constant,  toils  of  the  tillers  of  the 
ground. 

However,  what  is  even  a  penalty  in  one  stage  of 
human  development  and  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
may,  in  the  progress  of  Divine  Providence,  be  con- 
verted into  a  real  and  lasting  blessing — a  blessing 
never  to  be  forfeited  unless  by  folly  and  sin. 
Certainly  the  rewards  of  labour  may  accumu- 
late 80  plenteously  around  human  beings  under 
certain  conditions,  that  they  may  come  to  have 
their  minds  more  frequently  struck,  and  so  more 
deeply  impressed,  by  the  advantages  than  by  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  of  labour.  Constituted 
as  the  frame  of  man  is,  labour  is  beneficial,  if  not 
necessary,  to  the  unfolding  of  his  physical  powers, 
and  when  well  apportioned  to  the  variable  degrees 
of  growing  strength,  powerfully  conduces,  with 
internal  impulses,  to  carry  the  body  to  its  state  of 
highest  vigour  and  beauty,  imparting  meanwhile 
a  sense  of  deep  and  pure  emimal  enjoyment,  and 
making  food  as  grateful  as  it  is  nutritious,  the 
final  immediate  result  of  which  is  found  in  sound 
slumbers  and  healthful  feelings  :  '  the  sleep  of  a 
labouring  man  is  sweet'  (Eccl.  v.  12).  A  tine 
passage,  which  confirms  these  views,  and  serves  to 
show  that  Scripture  in  process  of  time  regarded 
labour  otherwise  than  as  a  curse,  may  be  found  in 
Ps.  ciii.  23,  24,  sq.,  in  which  both  labour  and  its 
fruits  are  placed  among  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  bounty. 

Labour,  however,  like  every  other  divine  ap- 
pointment, may  be  perverted  by  misuse  into  an 
evil.  Excessive  labour  is  a  curse.  Labour  apart 
from  certain  conditions,  whose  observance  is 
essential  to  our  physical  well-being,  entails  last- 
ing miseries.  Labour  which  is  both  severe,  long, 
broken  only  by  brief  intervals,  whether  of  riot  or 
of  sin,  is  an  infliction  as  hard  as  it  is  unjust — an 
evil  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  impose  on  him- 
self, and  which  still  less  can  society  be  justified 
in  compelling  or  leading  any  one  to  endure. 

If,  however,  excessive  labour  is  a  crushing  load, 
the  absence  of  labour  is  a  not  less  intolerable  bur- 
den. Of  all  conditions  in  society,  theirs  is  per- 
haps the  most  pitiable  who,  possessing  some  degree 
of  mental  culture,  and  being  of  refined  and  per- 
haps morbid  sensibilities,  suffer  under  the  irre- 
mediable calamity  of  having  nothing  to  do ;  no 
regular  pursuit,  that  is,  no  need  of  the  labour  of 
either  head  or  hands  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
body  or  the  upholding  of  their  social  state  ;  who 
rise  in  the  morning  not  knowing  to  what  to  apply 
their  flagging  capabilities,  and  retire  to  rest  at 
night  wearied  and  jaded,  but  not  solaced  bv  the 
consciousness  of  having  gained  or  done  some  ( 
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These  two  extremes — too  much  labour,  and  too 
little  or  no  labour — are  among  the  greatest  of  the 
social  ills  under  which  English  society  is  at  pre- 
sent suffering.  They  are  ills  which  have  grown 
rapidly,  which  are  growing,  and  which  show  no 
signs  of  immediate  diminution.  They  are  under-* 
mining  the  foundations  of  religion,  which  is  in 
self-defence  required  to  raise  its  miglity  voice 
against  them.  A  successful  effort  towards  the 
equalization  of  labour  would  be  a  signal  blessing, 
not  less  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor ;  and  is  called 
for  as  much  by  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
it  is  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  interests  of 
individuals  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

If  enough  had  not  already  been  said  to  establish 
this  position,  we  could  refer  to  the  institution  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  the  world's  history  of  the 
Sabbath,  by  which  one-seventh  of  man's  brief  life 
was  rescued  from  labour,  and  appropriated  to  rest 
of  body  and  to  that  improvement  of  the  mind 
which  tends  to  strengthen,  invigorate,  and  sustain 
the  entire  man.  To  the  same  effect  was  the  divine 
appointment  of  those  numerous  holidays  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation;  and  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  but  that  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  was, 
in  this  particular  at  least,  better  understood  and 
more  fully  honoured  in  those  days  and  under 
those  forms  of  Christian  faith  which  saved  for  the 
refreshment  and  recreation  of  the  labourer  many 
days  during  the  course  of  the  year,  than  it  is  now, 
when  we  appear  to  have  solved  the  unhappy 
problem  which  asks,  What  is  the  extreme  of  toil 
that  the  human  frame  can  bear,  without  regard  to 
vigorous  sensations  or  length  of  days? 

In  regard  to  the  different  species  of  labour  in 
which  human  beings  have  been  engaged,  the 
Hebrews,  like  other  primitive  nations,  appear  to 
have  been  herdsmen  before  they  were  agricul- 
turists (Gen.  iv.  2,  12,  17,  22);  and  the  practice 
of  keeping  flocks  and  herds  continued  in  high 
esteem  and  constant  observance  as  a  regular 
employment  and  a  social  condition  (Judg.  i.  16  ; 
iv.  1 1 ;  Jer.  85 ;  Luke  ii.  8).  The  culture  of 
the  soil  came  in  coiu-se  of  time,  introducing  the 
discovery  and  exercise  of  the  practical  arts  of 
life,  which  eventually  led  to  those  refinements, 
both  as  to  processes  and  to  applications,  which 
precede,  if  they  do  not  create  the  fine  arts  (Gen. 
iv. ;  xxvi.  12;  xxxiii.  19).  Agriculture,  indeed, 
became  the  chief  employment  of  the  Hebrew 
race  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  lay  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, which  Moses  gave  them,  was  held  in 
great  honour,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  high  as 
as  well  as  the  humble  in  position  (Judg.  vi.  1 1  ; 
1  Sam.  xi.  5  ;  1  Kings  xix.  19).  No  small  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  wliich  grew 
luxuriously  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  (Is.  v.  2,  5  ; 
Matt.  xxi.  33  ;  Num.  xiii.  24).  The  vintage  was 
a  season  of  jubilee  (Judg.  ix.  27  ;  Jer.  xxv.  30 ; 
Is.  xvi.  10).  The  hills  of  Palestine  were  also 
adorned  with  well  cultured  olive-gardens,  which 
produced  fruit  useful  for  food,for  anointing,  and  for 
medicine  (Is.  xvii.  6  ;  xxiv.  13 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  20  ; 
Eaek.  xxvii.  17  ;  1  Kings  iv.  25  ;  Hos.  xiv.  6, 7). 
Attention  was  also  given  to  the  culture  of  the  fig- 
tree  (2  Kings  xxi.  7;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28),  as 
well  as  of  the  date-palm  (Lev.  xxiii.  40 ;  Judg. 
i.  16 ;  iv.  5 ;  xx.  33 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  and  also 
of  balsam  (G«n.  xliii.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17; 
zzxvii.  35}   Jer.  viii.  22).    For  the  rise  and 
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progress  of  various  kinds  of  hand  labour  among 
the  people  of  Israel,  see  Handicraft. — J.  R.  B. 

LACHISH  (Cr*?|> ;  Sept.  Aax«s).  a  city  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  in  the  plain  between  Adoraim 
and  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  3,  5,  31  ;  xv.  39.)  It  was 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi 
9),  and  seems  after  that  time  to  have  heeti  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  having  for  a  time  braved  the 
assaults  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib 
(2  Kings  xviii.  17  ;  xix.  8;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  9). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  seven  Roman 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  the  south. 
There  has  not  been  any  more  recent  notice  of 
the  place,  and  no  modern  vestige  of  the  name 
or  site  has  been  discovered. 

LAISH.     [Dan.] 

LAKES.     [Palestine.] 

LAMECH  0\^h;  Sept.  Ad/xex),  son  of 
Methusael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal- 
cain,  and  Naamah  (Gen.  iv.  1 8,  24,  &c.).  He 
is  recorded  to  have  taken  two  wives,  Adah  and 
Zillah ;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  fact 
should  have  been  mentioned,  unless  to  point  him 
out  as  the  author  of  the  evil  practice  of  polygamy. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sons  of  Lamech  distin- 
guished themselves  as  the  inventors  of  useful  arts, 
is  mentioned  under  their  several  names.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with 
Lamech  is  the  poetical  address  which  he  is  very 
abruptly  introduced  as  making  to  his  wives.  This 
is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  is  the  first  and 
most  ancient  piece  of  poetry  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  example  of  Antedi- 
luvian poetry  extant : — 

'  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  I 

Wives  of  Lamech,  receive  my  speech ! 

If  I  slew  a  man  to  my  wounding, 
And  a  young  man — to  my  hurt : 

If  Cain  was  avenged  seven  times, 

Then  Lamech — seventy  times  seven.' 
This  exhibits  tlie  parallelism  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  development  of 
which  belongs  to  another  article  [Poetry]..  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  an  extract  from  an  old 
poem,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  to  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  discover  to  what  it  refers,  and  the 
best  explanation  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
jecture. The  Jewish  tradition,  or  rather  fiction, 
is  given  by  most  commentators,  and  is  too  absurd 
to  be  worth  relating.  The  speech,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  it  out,  would  seem  to  be,  as  Bishop 
Lowth  explains  (Preelect,  iv.  91),  an  apology  fin- 
committing  homicide,  in  his  own  defence,  upon 
some  man  who  had  violently  assaulted  him, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  struck  and  wounded  him  : 
and  he  opposes  a  homicide  of  this  nature  to  the 
wilful  and  inexcusable  fratricide  of  Cain.  Under 
this  view  Lamech  would  appear  to  have  intended 
to  comfort  his  wives  by  the  assurance  that  he  was 
really  exposed  to  no  danger  from  this  act,  and  that 
any  attempt  upon  his  life  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  would  not  fail  to  bring  down 
upon  them  the  severest  vengeance  (comp.  Dathe 
and  Rosenmiiller,  i?i  loc. ;  see  also  Turner's  Notes 
on  Genesis,  p.  209).  Another  view,  adopted  by 
Shuckford  in  his  Connection,  supposes  that  the 
descendants  of  Cain  had  lived  for  a  long  time  iu 
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fear  of  vengeance  for  the  death  of  Abel  from  the 
family  of  Adam  ;  and  that  Lamech,  in  order  to 
persuadfi  his  wives  of  the  groundlessness  of  such 
fears,  used  the  argument  in  the  text,  i.  e.  if  any 
one  who  might  slay  Cain,  the  murderer  of  liis 
brother,  was  threatened  with  sevenfold  vengeance, 
surely  they  must  expect  a  far  sorer  punisliment 
who  should  presume  to  kill  any  of  us  on  the  same 
•iccount.'  This  explanation,  however,  is  less 
satisfactory  than  the  other ;  for  although  both 
may  be  equally  conjectural,  this  requires  us  to 
assume  a  greater  number  of  circumstances. 

2.  LAMECH,  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father 
of  Noah  (Gen,  V.  28-31). 

LAMENTATIONS.  This  book  is  called  by 
the  Hebrews  n3''5<,  '  hotO,''  from  the  first  word  of 
the  book ;  but  sometimes  they  call  it  niJ^i?, 
tears,  or  '  lamentation,'  in  allusion  to  the 
mournful  character  of  the  work,  of  which  one 
would  conceive,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  '  that  every 
letter  was  written  with  a  tear,  every  word  the 
sound  of  a  broken  lieart.'  From  this,  or  rather 
from  the  translation  of  it  in  the  Septuagint 
(QpTJvoi),  comes  our  title  of  Lamentations. 

The  ascription  of  the  Lamentations  in  the  title 
is  of  no  authority  in  itself,  hut  its  correctness  has 
never  been  doubted.  The  style  and  manner  of 
the  book  are  those  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to,  those  by  which  he  is  known  to 
have  been  surrounded.  This  reference  of  the 
liamentations  to  Jeremiah  occurs  in  the  intro- 
ductory verse  which  is  found  in  the  Septuagint : — 
Kol  iyevero  /ierck  rh  alxf^a\a>Tt(r6rjyai  rhv  'IffpariK, 
Kol  'lepovcraX^fi  iprifx.oDd'fivai,  fKadiatv  'lep€fji.las 
KKalwv,  Kol  iBp-qvricre  rhv  Oprjvoy  rovrov  inl 
'UpovcraXrifx,  Kol  eZire.  '  And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  Israel  had  been  carried  away  captive,  and 
Jerusalem  was  become  desolate,  that  Jeremiah 
sat  weeping,  and  lamented  with  this  lamentation 
over  Jerusalem,  and  said.'  This  has  been  copied 
into  the  Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions ;  but  as  it 
does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or  Syriac, 
it  was  regarded  by  Jerome  as  spurious,  and  is 
not  admitted  into  his  version. 

It  is  disputed  whether  or  not  this  verse  existed 
in  the  Hebrew  copies  from  which  the  translation 
(if  the  Seventy  was  made.  We  are  certainly  not 
bound  by  its  authority  if  disposed  to  question  the 
conclusion  which  it  supports.  But  it  at  least 
shows  the  opinion  which  prevailed  as  to  tlie 
autlior,  and  the  occasion  of  the  book,  at  the  time 
the  translation  was  made.  That  opinion,  as 
regards  the  author,  has  been  admitted  without 
dispute;  but  there  has  been  less  unanimity  re- 
specting the  subject-matter  of  the  Lamentations. 

Funeral  lamentations,  composed  by  Jeremiah 
upon  the  death  of  king  Josiah,  are  mentioned  in 
2  Chroii.  XXXV.  25,  and  are  there  said  to  have 
been  perpetuated  by  an  ordinance  in  Israel. 
That  the  Lamentations  thus  mentioned  are  those 
which  we  now  possess,  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  scholars  of  great  eminence.  Josephus 
clearly  takes  this  view  {Antiq.  x.  5.  1),  as  do 
Jerome  (^Comment,  in  Zech.  in.  11),  Theodoret, 
and  others  of  the  fathers ;  and  in  more  modern 
times.  Archbishop  Usher  (De  LXX.  Interpret.), 
Michaelis  (Note  on  Lowth's  Sac.  Poet.  Hebr. 
Praelect.  xxii.),  who  afterwards  changed  his  opi- 
nion, Dalhe  (Proph.  Major,  ed.  1),  and  others. 
De  Wette  {Einleit.  §  273)  is  clearly  of  opinion 
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that  the  passage  in  2  Chronicles  refers  to  the 
existing  book  of  Lamentations,  and  that  the 
author  considered  the  death  of  Josiah  as  its  prin- 
cipal subject.  This  daring  writer  uses  so  little 
ceremony  with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles on  other  occasions,  that  his  own  opinion 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  admission;  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  from  what  follows, 
that  he  feels  at  liberty  to  take  a  different  view 
from  the  one  which  he  believes  the  writer  of  Chro- 
nicles to  have  entertained. 

The  received  opinion,  namely,  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  argument  prefixed  to  the  book  in  the 
Septuagint,  is  now  all  but  universally  acquiesced 
in.  ,It  is  adopted  by  nearly  all  commentators, 
who,  as  they  proceed  through  the  book,  find  that 
they  cannot  follow  out  the  details  on  any  other 
supposition.  Indeed,  but  for  the  reference  sug- 
gested by  the  passage  in  Chronicles,  no  one  would 
have  been  likely  to  imagine  that  such  expressions 
as  are  found  in  chap.  i.  1,2,  3,  7,  could  point  to 
any  other  circumstances  than  those  which  attended 
and  followed  the  ilestruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonians.  Besides,  the  prophet  throughout 
speaks  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  as 
ruined,  profaned,  and  desolated  :  which  certainly 
was  not  the  case  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  or  at  his 
death.  We  may,  under  this  view,  regard  the  two 
first  chapters  as  occupied  chiefly  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  siege,  and  those  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  event.  In  the  third  the  prophet 
deplores  the  calamities  and  persecutions  to  which 
he  had  himself  been  exposed  :  the  fourth  refers  to 
the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  city,  and  the  un- 
happy lot  of  Zedekiah ;  and  the  fifth  and  last 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  prayer  in  the  name,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  Jews  in  their  dispersion  and  cap- 
tivity. As  Jeremiah  himself  was  eventually 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  Egypt  much  against 
his  will  (Jer.  xliii.  6),  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  last  chapter  was  possibly  written  there.  Pa- 
reau  refers  chap.  i.  to  Jer,  xxxvii.  5,  sqq. ;  chap, 
iii.  to  Jer.  xxxviii.  2,  sqq. ;  chap.  iv.  to  Jer. 
xxxix.  1,  sqq.,  and  2  Kings  xxv.  1,  sqq.;  chap. 
ii.  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple ; 
chap.  V.  is  admitted  to  be  the  latest,  and  to  refer 
to  the  time  after  that  event.  Ewald  says  that 
the  situation  is  the  same  throughout,  and  only 
the  time  different.  In  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  we  find 
sorrow  without  consolation ;  in  chap.  iii.  conso- 
lation for  the  poet  himself;  in  chap.  iv^.  the 
lamentation  is  renewed  with  greater  violence; 
but  soon  the  whole  people,  as  if  urged  by  their 
own  spontaneous  impulse,  fall  to  weeping  and 
hoping'  (Die  Poctischeii  Bticher).  De  Wette 
describes  the  Lamentations  somewhat  curtly,  as 
'  five  songs  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  (chaps,  i.  ii.  iv.  v.), 
and  to  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  poet  himself  (iii.). 
The  historical  relation  of  the  whole  cannot  be 
doubted ;  but  yet  there  seems  a  gradual  ascent  in 
describing  the  condition  of  the  city '  (Einleit. 
§  273). 

Dr.  Blayney,  regarding  both  the  date  and 
occasion  of  the  Lamentations  as  established  by 
the  internal  evidence,  adds,  '  Nor  can  we  admire 
too  much  the  flow  of  that  full  and  graceful  pa- 
thetic eloquence,  in  which  the  author  pours  out 
the  effusions  of  a  patriotic  heart,  and  piously 
weeps  over  the  ruins  of  his  venerable  country' 
{Jeremiah,  p.  376).     '  Never,'  says  an  unque»« 
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tionable  judge  of  these  matters, '^  was  there  a 
more  rich  and  elegant  variety  of  beautiful  images 
and  adjuncts,  arranged  together  within  so  small 
a  compass,  nor  more  happily  chosen  and  applied 
(Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hehr.  Praelect.  xxii.). 

Jarchi,  and  some  other  Jewish  commentators, 
fancy  that  the  book,  which,  after  being  pub- 
licly read  by  Baruch,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  king 
Jehoiachin,  and  cast  into  the  fire  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  5), 
was  composed  of  chaps,  i.  ii.  iv.  of  the  Lamenta- 
tions, to  which  chap.  v.  was  afterwards  added. 
But  this  notion  does  not  require  confutation,  as 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  its  favour. 

In  the  ancient  copies  this  book  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  place  which  is  now  assigned 
to  it,  after  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  from  the  manner 
in  which  Josephus  reckons  up  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Co7itra  Apion.  i.  8),  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Jeremiah  and  it  originally  formed 
but  one  book  (Prideaux,  Connection,  i.  332). 
In  the  Bible  now  used  by  the  Jews,  however,  tiie 
book  of  Lamentations  stands  in  the  Hagiographa, 
and  among  the  five  Megilloth,  or  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song.  They 
believe  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  but  by  the  spirit  of  God  (between 
whicli  they  make  a  distinction),  and  give  this 
as  a  reason  for  not  placing  it  among  the  prophets. 
It  is  read  in  their  synagogues  on  the  ninth  of 
the  month  Ab,  which  is  a  fast  for  the  destniction 
of  the  holy  city. 

LAMP  (T*??,  whence,  jierhaps,  Gr.  Xaf/nris, 
tlie  ju  being  introduced  in  place  of  the  Hebrew 
D,  Lat.  lampas,  and  our  lamp).  Lamps  are  very 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  there  i» 
nothing  to  give  any  notion  of  their  form.  Al- 
most the  only  fact  we  can  gather  is,  that  vegetable 
oils  were  burnt  in  them,  and  especially,  if  not 
exclusively,  olive-oil.  This,  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, was  the  oil  used  in  the  seven  lamps  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii.  20).  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  while  the  golden  candlestick, 
or  rather  candelabrum,  is  so  minutely  described, 
not  a  word  is  said  of  the  shape,  or  even  the  ma- 
terial, of  the  lamps  (Exod.  xxv.  37).  This  was, 
perhaps,  because  they  were  to  be  of  the  common 
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which  they  had  just  quitted.  Tliey  were  in  thit 
instance  doubtless  of  gold,  although  metal  is 
scarcely  the  best  substance  for  a  lamp.  The 
golden  candlestick  may  also  suggest,  that  lamps 
in  ordinary  use  were  placed  on  stands,  and  where 
more  than  one  was  required,  on  stands  with  two 
or  more  branches.  The  modem  Orientals,  who 
are  satisfied  with  very  little  light  in  their  rooms, 
use  stands  of  brass  or  wood,  on  which  to  raise  the 
lamps  to  a  suflScient  height  above  the  floor  on 
which  they  sit.  Such  stands  are  shaped  not  un- 
like a  tall  candlestick,  spreading  out  at  the  top. 
Sometimes  the  lamps  are  placed  on  brackets 
against  the  wall,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  often 
upon  stools.  Doubtless  the  same  contrivances 
were  employed  by  the  Hebrews. 

From  the  fact  that  lamps  were  carried  in  the 
pitchers  of  Gideon's  soldiers,  from  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  march,  they  were  taken  out,  and  borne 
in  the  hand  (Judg.  vii.  16,  20),  we  may  with 
certainty  infer  that  they  were  not,  like  many  of 
the  classical  lamps,  entirely  open  at  top,  but  so 
shaped  that  the  oil  could  not  easily  be  spilled. 


Vn.    [Egyptian  Lamps.] 

fonnt,  already  familiarly  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  lame  probably  which  were  used  in  Egypt, 


378.    [Classical  Lamps.] 

This  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the  Egyptian 
specimens,  and  is  not  rare  in  the  classical.  Gi- 
deon's lamps  must  also  have  had  handles ;  but 
that  the  Hebrew  lamps  were  always  furnished 
with  handles  we  are  not  bound  to  infer:  in  Egypt 
we  find  lamj)s  both  with  and  without  liandles. 

Although  the  lamp-oils  of  the  Hebrews  were 
exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  probable  that  animal 
fat  was  used,  as  it  is  at  present  by  the  Western 
Asiatics,  by  being  placed  in  a  kind  of  lamp,  and 
burnt  by  means  of  a  wick  inserted  in  it.  Tliis 
we  have  often  witnessed  in  districts  where  oil- 
yielding  plants  are  not  common. 

Cotton  wicks  are  now  used  throughout  Asia ; 
but  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptians,  probably 
employed  the  outer  and  coarser  fibre  of  flax 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xix.  1) ;  and  perhaps  linen 
yam,  if  the  Rabbins  are  correct  in  alleging  that 
the  linen  dresses  of  the  priests  were  unravelled 
when  old,  to  furnish  wicKs  for  the  sacred  lamps 
[Candlestick]. 

It  seems  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  modem 
Orientals,  were  accustomed  to  bum  lamps  over 
night  in  their  chambers  ;  and  this  practice  maj 
appear  to  give  point  to  the  expression  of  '  outer' 
darkuesa,'  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  New 
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Testament  (Jfatt.  viii.  12 ;  xxii.  13)  :  the  force  is 
greater,  however,  when  the  contrast  implied  in  the 
term  outer  is  viewed  with  reference  to  the  effect 
produced  by  sudden  expulsion  into  the  darkness 
of  night  from  a  chamber  highly  illuminated  for 
an  entertainment.  This  custom  of  burning  lamps 
at  night,  with  the  effect  produced  by  their  going 
out  or  being  extinguished,  supplies  various  figures 
to  the  sacred  writers  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17  ;  Prov.  xiii. 
9 ;  XX.  20).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  keeping 
up  of  a  lamp's  light  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  en- 
during and  unbroken  succession  (1  Kings  xi.  36; 
XV.  4;  Ps.  cxxxii.  17). 

It  appears  from  Matt.  xxv.  1,  that  the  Jews  used 
lamps  and  torches  in  their  marriage-ceremonies, 
or  rather  when  the  bridegroom  came  to  conduct 
home  the  bride  by  night.  This  is  still  the  custom 
in  those  parts  of  the  East  where,  on  account  of 
the  heat  of  the  day,  the  bridal  procession  takes 
place  in  the  night-time.  The  connection  of  lamps 
and  torches  with  tnarriage-ceremonies  often  appears 
also  in  the  classical  poets  (Homer,  Iliad,  vi. 
492 ;  Eurip.  Phceniss.  346 ;  Medea,  1027  ;  Virg. 
Eclog.  viii.  29) ;  and  indeed  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  was  figured  as  bearing  a  torch.  The  same 
connection,  it  may  be  observed,  is  still  preserved  in 
Western  Asia,  even  where  it  is  no  longer  usual  to 
bring  home  the  bride  by  night.  During  two,  or  three, 
or  more  nights  preceding  the  wedding,  the  street 
or  quarter  in  which  the  bridegroom  lives  is  illu- 
minated with  chandeliers  and  lanterns,  or  with  lan- 
terns and  small  lamps  suspended  from  cords  drawn 
across  from  the  bridegroom's  and  several  other 
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red  and  green,  are  atfaclied  to  other  cords  (Lane'a 
Mod.  Egypt  i.  201).  A  modem  lantern  much  used 
on  these  occasions,  with  lamps  hung  about  it  and 
suspended  from  it,  is  represented  in  the  preceding 
cut  (No.  379).  The  lamps  used  separately  on  sucli 
occasions  are  represented  in  the  following  cut  (N^. 
380).    Figs.  1,  3,  and  6,  show  very  distinctly  the 
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[m  each  side  to  the  bouses  opposite ;  and  se- 
lall  silk  flags,  each  of  two  colours,  generally 
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shape  of  these  lamps,  with  the  conical  receptacle 
of  wood  which  serves  to  protect  the  flame  from 
the  wind.  Lamps  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
hung  over  doors.  The  shape  in  fig.  3  is  also  that 
of  a  much-used  in-door  lamp.  It  is  a  small 
vessel  of  glass,  having  a  small  tube  at  the  bottom, 
in  which  is  stuck  a  wick  formed  of  cotton  twisted 
round  a  piece  of  straw :  some  water  is  poured  in 
first,  and  then  the  oil.  Lamps  very  nearly  of 
this  shape  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  they  seem  also  to  be  of  glass  (Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  101 ;  v.  376).  If  tha 
Egyptians  had  lamps  of  glass,  there  is  no  reaso^ 
why  the  Jews  also  might  not  have  had  them,  espe- 
cially as  this  material  is  more  proper  for  lamps  in- 
tended to  be  hung  up,  and  therefore  to  cast  their 
light  down  from  above.  The  Jews  certainly  used 
lamps  in  other  festivals  besides  those  of  marriage. 
The  Roman  satirist  (Persius,  Sat.  v.  179)  ex- 
pressly describes  them  as  making  illuminations  at 
their  festivals  by  lamps  hung  up  and  arranged  in 
an  orderly  manner;  and  the  Scriptural  intimations, 
so  far  as  they  go,  agree  with  this  description.  If  this 
custom  had  not  been  so  general  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  East,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
Jews  adopted  it  from  the  Egyptians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (ii.  62),  had  a  '  Feast  of  Lamps,' 
which  was  celebrated  at  Sais,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  country  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year.  The  description  which  the  historian  gives 
of  the  lamps  employed  on  this  occasion,  strictly 
applies  to  those  in  modern  use  already  described, 
and  the  concurrence  of  both  these  sources  of  illus- 
tration strengthens  the  probable  analogy  of  Jewish 
usage.  He  speaks  of  them  as  '  small  vases  filled 
with  salt  and  olive-oil,  in  which  the  wick  floated, 
and  burnt  during  the  whole  night.'  It  does  not 
indeed  appear  of  what  materials  these  vases  were 
made  ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  them  to 
have  been  of  glass. 

The  later  Jews  had  even  something  like  this 
feast  among  themselves.  A  '  Feast  of  Lamps'  was 
held  every  year  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month 
Cbisleu.  It  was  founded  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  in  celebration  of  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  worship  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  7.  7),  and 
has  ever  since  been  observed  by  the  lighting  up 
of  lamps  or  candles  on  that  day  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  their  dispersion  (Maimon.  Mosh.  Eatha^ 
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nah,  fol.  8).  Other  Orientals  have  at  this  day  a 
similar  feast,  of  which  the  '  Feast  of  Lanterns' 
among  the  Chinese  is,  perhaps,  tlie  best  known 
(Davis's  Chinese,  p.  138). 

LANGUAGE.  [Tongues,  Conkuskin  of.] 
LANTERN  ((I>av6s).  This  word  occurs  only 
m  John  xviii.  3,  where  the  party  of  men  which 
went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  apprehend  Jesus  in  tlie 
garden  of  Gethsemane  is  described  as  being  pro- 
vided '  with  lanterns  and  torches.'  In  the  article 
Lamp  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Jewish  lantern, 
or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  lamp-frame,  was  similar 
to  that  now  in  use  among  the  Orientals.  Another 
of  the  same  kind  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving  (No.  381,  fig.  1). 


381. 

As  the  streets  of  Eastern  towns  are  not  lighted 
at  night,  and  never  were  so,  lanterns  are  used  to 
an  extent  not  known  among  us.  Such,  doubtless, 
was  also  formerly  the  case;  and  it  is  therefore 


remarkable  that  the  only  trace  of  a  lantern  which 
the  Egyptian  monuments  offer,  is  that  contained 
in  the  present  engraving  (No.  382).  In  this  case 
it  seems  to  be  borne  by  the  night-watch,  or  civic 
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guard,  and  is  shaped  like  those  in  common  ttN 
among  ourselves.  A  similar  lantern  is  at  this 
day  used  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
More  common  at  present  in  Western  Asia  is  a 
large  folding  lantern  of  waxed  cloth  strained  over 
rings  of  wire,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of  tinned 
copper  (No.  381,  figs.  2,  3).  It  is  usually  about 
two  feet  long  by  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
carried  by  servants  before  their  masters,  who  often 

fay  visits  to  their  friends  at  or  after  supper-time. 
n  many  Eastern  towns  the  municipal  law  for- 
bids any  one  to  be  in  the  streets  after  nightfall 
without  a  lantern. 

LAODICEA  (AaoSr«€io).  There  were  four 
places  of  this  name,  which  it  may  be  well  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  con- 
founded with  one  another.  The  first  was  in  the 
western  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia ; 
the  second,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  country, 
denominated  Laodicea  Combusta ;  the  third,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  called  Laodicea  ad  INIare,  and 
serving  as  the  port  of  Aleppo  ;  and  tlie  fourth,  in 
the  same  country,  called  Laodicea  ad  Libanum, 
from  its  proximity  to  that  mountain.  The  third 
of  these,  that  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  Aleppo  in  August, 
1822,  and  at  the  time  of  that  event  was  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  Laodicea  of  Scripture,  al- 
though in  fact  not  less  than  four  hundred  miles 
from  it.  But  the  first  named,  lying  on  the  confines 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Ephesus,  is  the  only  Laodicea  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  is  that  one  of  the  '  seven  churches 
in  Aisia'  to  which  St.  John  was  commissioned  to 
deliver  the  awful  warning  contained  in  Rev.  iii. 
14-19.  The  fulfilment  of  this  warning  is  to  be 
sought,  as  we  take  it,  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  whicli  existed  in  that  city,  and  not 
in  the  stone  and  mortar  of  the  city  itself;  for  it  is 
not  the  city,  but '  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,' 
which  is  denounced.  It  is  true  that  the  city  is 
utterly  ruined;  but  this  is  the  case  with  innu- 
merable other  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the 
precise  reference  to  the  seven  churches  as  such, 
without  any  other  reference  to  the  cities  than  as 
giving  them  a  name,  which  imparts  a  marked  dis- 
tinction to  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies.  But  this 
has  been  little  heeded  by  writers  on  tlie  subject, 
who  somewhat  unaccountably  seek,  in  the  actual 
and  material  condition  of  these  cities,  the  accom- 
plishment of  spiritual  warnings  and  denunciations. 
At  the  present  day,  would  an  authorized  denun- 
ciation of  '  the  church  in  London,'  as  in  danger 
of  being  cast  forth  for  its  lukewarmness,  be  un- 
derstood to  imply  that  London  itself  was  destined 
to  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  its  bridges  broken 
down,  and  its  palaces  and  temples  overthrown  ? 

Laodicea  was  the  capital  of  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  a  very  considerable  city  at  the  time  it  was 
named  in  Scripture  (Sirabo,  p.  678)  ;  but  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes,  to  which  this  district 
has  always  been  liable,  demolished,  some  ages 
after,  great  part  of  the  city,  destroyed  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  eventually  obliged  the  re- 
mainder to  abandon  the  spot  altogether.  Smith, 
in  h\s  Journey  to  the  Seven  Churches  (1671),  was 
the  first  to  describe  the  site  of  Laodicea.  He  was 
followed  by  Chandler  and  Pococke ;  and  the  lo- 
cality has,  within  the  present  century,  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Arundell,  and  Col.  Leake. 


LAPWING. 

L»«licea  is  now  a  dewrted  place,  called  by  the 
Turks  Eski-hissar  {Old  Cast/e),  a  Turkish  word 
equivalent  to  Paleo-kastro,  which  the  Greeks  so 
frequently  apply  to  ancient  sites.  From  its  ruins, 
Laodicea  seems  to  have  been  situated  upon  six  or 
seven  hills,  taking  up  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
To  tiie  north  and  nortii-east  runs  the  river  Lycus, 
ahout  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  nearer  it 
is  watered  by  two  small  streams,  the  Asopus  and 
Caprus,  the  one  to  the  west,  and  tjie  other  to  ihe 
south-east,  both  passing  into  tlie  Lycus,  which 
hist  flows  into  the  Maeander  (Smith,  p.  S5). 

Laodicea  preserves  great  remains  of  its  import* 
ance  as  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of 
^.sia  under  tlie  emperors;  namely,  a  stadium,  in 
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uncommon  preservation,  three  theatres,  one  of 
which  is  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  tl)e  ruins  of 
several  other  buildings  (Antiq.  of  Ionia,  pt.  ii. 
p.  32 ;  Chandler's  Asia  Minor,  c.  67).  Col.  Leake 
says :  '  There  are  few  ancient  sites  more  likely 
than  Laodicea  to  preserve  many  curious  remains 
of  antiquity  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  its 
opulence,  and  the  earthquakes  to  which  it  was 
subject,  rendering  it  probable  that  valuable  works 
of  art  were  often  there  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  public  and  private  edifices  (Cicero,  Epist. 
ad  Ainic.  ii.  17;  iii.  5;  v.  20;  Tacit.  ^w»m/. 
xiv,  27).  And  a  similar  remark,  though  in  a 
le5ser  degree,  jierhaps,  will  apply  to  the  other 
cities  of  the  vale  of  the  Maeander,  as  well  as  to 
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wme  of  those  situated  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Tmolus ;  for  Strabo  (pp.  579,  628,  630)  inf.nms 
us  that  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia  of 
Sipylus,  were,  not  less  than  Laodicea  and  the 
cities  of  the  Maeander  as  far  as  Apameia  at  tlie 
sources  of  that  river,  subject  to  the  same  dreadful 
calamity'  {Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  253). 

LAPWING,  in  our  version,  is  used  for 
nD''3-1'n  dukiphath,  a  word  which,  occurring 
oiilv  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut.  xiv.  18,  affords 
no  internal  or  collateral  evidence  to  estal)lish 
tlie  propriety  of  the  translation.  It  has  been 
surmised  to  mean  'double-crest;'  which  is  suf- 
ficiently correct  when  applied  to  the  hoopoe ; 
but  less  so  when  applied  to  the  lapwing,  or  the 
cock  of  the  woods,  Tetrao  Urogallus ;  for  which 
bird  Bocliart  produces  a  more  direct  etymology  ; 
and  he  might  have  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Attagan  visits  Syria  in  winter,  exclusive  of  at 
least  two  species  of  Pierocles,  or  sand-grouse, 
which  probably  remain  all  the  year.  But  these 
names  were  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modern 
times,  so  often  confounded,  that  the  Greek  writers 
even  used  the  term  Gallinacea  to  denote  the  hoo- 


jrae ;  for  Hesychius  explains  t-iroyp  in  j^scnyius 
by  the  Greek  ajjpellations  of  '  moor-cock '  and 
'  mountain-cock '  (see  Bochart,  in  voce  Duki- 
phath); and  in  modern  languages  similar  mis- 
takes respecting  this  bird  are  abundant.  The 
Septnagint  and  Vulgate  agi-ee  with  the  Arabian 
interpreters  in  translating  the  Hebrew  nQ''Dn  by 
eTTOi^,  and  tipupa;  and  as  the  Syrian  name  if 
kikuphah^  and  the  Egyptian  kukttpkah,  both 
apparently  of  the  same  origin  as  dukiphath,  the 
propriety  of  substituting  hoopoe  for  lapwing  ra 
our  version  appears  sufficiently  established. 

The  hoopoe  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  a± 
this  day,  and  was  from  remote  ages  a  bird  of 
mystery.  The  summit  of  the  augural  rod  is  sa^d 
to  have  been  carved  in  the  form  of  an  hoopoe's 
head  ;  and  one  of  the  kind  is  still  used  by  Indiajs 
gosseins,  and  even  Armenian  bisho])s,  attention 
being  no  doubt  drawn  to  the  bird  by  its  pecu- 
liarly arranged  black  and  white  liars  upon  a  de- 
licate vinous  fawn-colour,  and  further  embellished 
with  a  beautiful  fan-shaped  crest  of  the  same 
colour,  tipped  with  white  and  black.  Its  appel- 
lations in  all  languages  appear  to  be  either  imita- 
tions of  the  birds  voice,  or  indications  of  its  filthy 
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habits ;    which,   liowever,   modem    ornithologiats 
deny,  or  do  not  notice.     In  Egypt  these  birds  are 
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numerous ;  forming,  probably,  two  species,  the  one 
permanently  resident  about  human  habitations, 
the  other  migratory,  and  the  same  that  visits 
Europe.  The  latter  wades  in  the  mud  when  the 
Nile  has  subsided,  and  seeks  for  worms  and  in- 
sects ;  and  the  former  is  known  to  rear  its  young 
80  much  immersed  in  the  shards  and  fragments  of 
beetles,  &c.  as  to  cause  a  disagreeable  smell 
about  its  nest,  which  is  always  in  holes  or  in 
hollow  trees.  Though  an  unclean  bird  in  the 
Hebrew  law,  the  common  migratory  hoopoe  is 
eaten  in  Egypt,  and  sometimes  also  in  Italy ; 
but  the  stationary  species  is  considered  inedible. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  description  of  a 
bird  so  well  known  as  the  hoopoe,  which,  though 
not  common,  is  nevertheless  an  annual  visitant 
of  England,  arriving  soon  after  the  cuckoo. — 

C.  H.  S. 
LATINISMS.  This  word,  which  properly 
signifies  idioms  or  phraseology  peculiar  to  tlie 
Latin  tongue,  is  extended  by  Biblical  critics  so  as 
to  include  also  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  the 
Greek  Testament.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
the  existence  of  Latinisms  in  the  language  of 
every  country  subdued  by  the  Romans.  The  in- 
troduction of  their  civil  and  military  officers,  of 
settlers,  and  merchants,  would  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  infusion  of  Roman  terms,  &c.,  into 
the  language  of  their  new  subjects.  There  would 
be  many  new  things  made  known  to  some  of  them, 
for  which  they  coiald  find  no  corresponding  word 
in  their  own  tongues.  The  circumstance  that  the 
proceedings  in  courts  of  law  were,  in  every  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  conducted  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, would  necessarily  cause  the  introduction 
of  many  Roman  words  into  the  department  of 
law,  as  might  be  amply  illustrated  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  juridical  language  in  every  coun- 
try once  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  among  others, 
our  own.  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  2.  2),  indeed, 
records  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  Romans  for 
their  language  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
and  their  strenuous  endeavours  to  propagate  it 
tlirough  all  their  dominions.  The  Latinisms  in 
the  New  Testament  are  of  three  kinds,  consisting 
(!)  of  Latin  words  fii  Greek  letters ;  (2)  of  Latin 
senses  of  Greek  words ;  and  (3)  of  tliose  forms  of 
speech  wnich  are  more  properly  called  Latinisms. 
The  following  may  suffice  as  examples  of  each 
of  these  :  First,  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters : 
acradpioi',  '  farthing,'  from  the  Latin  assarius 
(Matt.  X.  293.     This  word  is   used  likewise  by 
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Plutarch,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Athe- 
naeus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein,  hi  loc.  Kryviroj, 
census  (Matt.  xvii.  25 ) :  Kevrvplov,  centurio  (Mark 
XV.  39),  &c. :  \ey«S)v,  legio, '  legion'  (Matt.  xxvi. 
53).  Polybius  (b.c.  150)  has  also  adopted  the 
Roman  military  terms  (vi.  17)  1616.  ^ittKov 
Xiru>(>,  speculator,  '  a  spy,'  from  specular,  '  to 
look  about ;'  or,  as  Wahl  and  Schleusner  think, 
from  spiculum,  tiie  weapon  carried  by  the  specu- 
lator. The  word  describes  the  emperor's  life- 
guards, who,  among  other  duties,  punished  the  con- 
demned ;  hence  '  an  executioner'  (Mark  vi.  27), 
margin, '  one  of  his  guard ;'  (comp.  Tacitus,  Hist. 
1.  25 ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33.  7 ;  Seneca, 
Deird,  i.  16).  MdKiWov,  from  macellum,  *  a  mar- 
ket-place for  flesh'  (1  Cor.  x.  25).  As  Corinth 
was  now  a  Roman  colony,  it  is  only  consistent  to 
find  that  the  inhabitants  had  adopted  this  name 
for  their  public  market,  and  that  Paul,  writing  to 
them,  should  employ  it.  MiKiov  (Matt.  v.  41). 
This  word  is  also  used  by  Polybius  (xxxiv.  11.8) 
and  Strabo  (v.  p.  332).  Secondly,  Latin  senses 
of  Greek  words  :  as  Kaprr6s  (Rom.  xv.  28), '  fruit,' 
where  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  emolu- 
mentum,  '  gain  upon  money  lent,'  &c. :  enatvos, 
'praise,'  in  the  juridical  sense  of  elogium,  a  tes- 
timonial either  of  honour  or  reproach  (1  Cor.  iv. 
5).  Thirdly,  tliose  forms  of  speech  which  are  pro- 
perly called  Latinisms :  as  ^ov\6ix(yos  rf  «X^V 
rh  iKavhi'  Troirjffcu, '  willing  to  content  the  people' 
(Mark  xv.  15),  which  corresponds  to  the  plirase 
satisfacere  alicui:  Xafitiv  rh  iKavhv  irapd, '  to  take 
security  of,'  satis  accipere  ah  (Acts  xvii.  9)  :  Sbs 
epyatriav,  '  give  diligence,'  da  operant  (Luke  xii. 
58) ;  the  phrase  remittere  ad  alium  judicem  is 
retained  in  Luke  xxiii.  \5:  ah  oiftj,  '  see  thou  to 
that,'  tu  videris  (Matt,  xxvii.  4)  (Aricler,  Herme- 
neut.  Biblica,Y\ein\?B,  1813,  p.  99;  Michaelis 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Marsh, 
Cambridge,  1793,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  163,  sqq.). 
The  importance  of  the  Latinisms  in  the  Greek 
Testament  consists  in  tliis,  that,  as  we  have  partly 
shown  (and  the  proof  miglit  be  much  extended), 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  Greek  writers  of  the 
same  era.  Their  occurrence,  therefore,  in  the  New 
Testament  adds  one  thread  more  to  that  compli- 
cation of  probabilities  with  which  the  Christian 
history  is  attended.  Had  the  Greek  Testament 
been  free  from  them,  the  objection,  though  recon- 
dite, would  have  been  strong.  At  the  same  time 
the  subject  is  intricate,  and  admits  of  much  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Marsh  disputes  some  of  the  instances 
adduced  by  Michaelis  (ut  supra,  p.  431,  sqq.). 
Dresigius  even  contends  that  there  are  no  Latin- 
isms in  the  New  Testament  (De  Lati7nsmta, 
Leipsig,  1726 ;  and  see  his  Vitidiciee  Disserta- 
tionis  de  Latinismis).  Even  Aricler  allows  that 
some  instances  adduced  by  him  may  have  a 
purely  Greek  origin.  Truth,  as  usual,  lies  in  the 
middle,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  irre- 
fragable instances  of  Latinisms,  which  will  amply 
repay  the  attention  of  the  student  (see  Georgii 
Hierocrit.  de  Latinismis  Novi  Test.  Witteberg, 
1733;  Kypke,  Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  219,  Wratis. 
1755;  Pritii  Introductio  in  Lect.  Nov.  Test.^ 
p.  207,  sqq.  Leips.  1722.  Winer  refers  also  to 
Wernsdorf,  De  Christo  Latine  loquetite,  p.  19 ; 
Jahn's  Archiv.  ii.  iv. ;  Olearius,  De  Stylo  Nov, 
Test.  p.  368,  sqq. ;  Jhchofer,  Sacrte  Latinitatia 
Historia, Prag.  1742;  seeBibl. ReaUWorterbuch^ 
art.  Romer,  Romisehes,  kc.'^. — J.  F.  D. 
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LAYER  (iVa  and  T?  ;  Sept.  \ovrp6v),  a 
basin  to  contain  the  water  used  by  the  priests  in 
their  ablutions  during  their  sacred  ministrations. 
There  was  one  of  brass  (fabricated  out  of 
the  metal  mirrors  which  the  women  brought 
from  Egypt,  Exod,  xxxviii.  8).  It  had  a  'foot' 
or  base,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  '  the 
laver  atid  its  foot'  are  mentioned,  must  have 
been  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  was  perhaps  se- 
parable from  the  basin  itself  for  the  purpose  of 
removal.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  size  or 
shape  of  this  laver ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
large.  It  stood  between  the  altar  of  burnt- 
oflferings  and  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
XXX.  18-21 ;  xl.  30-32).  The  water  of  this  laver 
seems  to  have  served  the  double  purpose  of 
washing  the  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  priests.  But  in  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, when  the  number  of  both  priests  and  victims 
had  greatly  increased,  ten  lavers  were  used  for 
the  sacrifices,  and  the  molten  sea  for  the  personal 
ablutions  of  the  priests  (2  Ciiron.  iv.  6).  These 
lavers  are  more  minutely  described  than  that  of 
the  tabernacle.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from 
the  description,  they  consisted  of  a  square  base 
or  stand  mounted  upon  rollers  or  wheels,  and 
adorned  with  figures  of  palm-trees,  cherubim, 
lions,  and  oxen.  The  stand  doubtless  formed  a 
hollow  basin  for  receiving  the  water  which  fell 
from  the  laver  itself,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  from  it  by  means  of  cocks  (1  Kings 
vii.  27-39).  The  fonn  of  the  lavers  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  stated  that  each  of  them  con- 
tained forty  baths,  or,  according  to  the  usual 
computation,  about  300  English  gallons.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  bases  of  the  lavers  are 
described,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  regarded 
as  admirable  works  of  art ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
ibllow  out  the  details  which  are  given.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  different 
figures,  drawn  from  the  descriptions  which  are 
given  l)y  Lamy,  Calmet,  and  Villalpandus. 

In  the  second  temple  there  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  laver.  Of  its  size  or  shape  we 
have  no  information,  but  it  was  probably  like 
those  of  Solomon's  temple. 

LAW  (rrilFl ;  Gr.  v6ixos)  means  a  rule  of  con- 
duct enforced  by  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the 
moral  beings  to  wliom  it  is  given.  The  word  law 
is  sometimes  also  employed  in  order  to  express 
not  only  the  moral  connection  between  free  agents 
of  an  inferior  and  others  of  a  superior  power,  but 
also  in  order  to  express  the  nexus  causalis,  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  inanimate 
nature.  However,  the  expression  law  of  nature, 
lex  fiatttree,  is  improper  and  figurative.  The 
term  late  implies,  in  its  strict  sense,  spontaneity, 
or  the  power  of  deciding  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  of  choosing  between  good  and  evil,  as  well 
on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver,  as  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  to  regulate  their  conduct  according  to 
his  dictates.  It  frequently  signifies  not  merely 
an  individual  rule  of  conduct,  as  n?1J?n  JTIID, 
the  law  of  burnt  offering  ;  ^'^?1^^  mifl  (Lev. 
xii.  2),  the  law  concerning  the  conduct  of 
women  after  childbirth;  j;-\>fDn  min,  the 
law  concerning  the  conduct  :f  persons  afflicted 
with  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.  2);  T\''2T\  mifl,  the 
description  of  a  building  to    "e  erected   by  an 


architect : — but  it  signifies  also  a  whole  body  of 
legislation ;  as  HK^O  miD  (1  Kings  ii.  3 : 
2  Kings  xxiii.  25 ;  Ezra  iii.  2),  the  law  given 
by  Moses,  which,  in  reference  to  its  divine  origin, 
is  called  niH*  jllin,  the  Imo  of  Jehovah  (Ps. 
xix.  8;  xxxvii.  31;  Isa.  v.  24 ;  xxx.  9).  In 
the  latter  sense  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
minn,  the  lato  (Deut.  i.  5;  iv.  8,  44;  xvii. 
18,  19;  xxvii.  3,  8).  If  not  the  substance  of 
legislation,  but  rather  the  external  written  code 
in  which  it  is  contained  is  meant,  the  following 
terms  are  employed :  DtJ'D  mifl  ^QD  (2  Kings 
xiv.  6  ;  Isa.  viii!  31 ;  xxiii.  6)  ;  niH*  JTlin  nSD 

or  D*n^^«  min  naO  (Josh.  xxiv.  26). 

In  a  wider  sense  the  word  v6iJios,  '  law,'  is  em- 
ployed in  order  to  express  any  guiding  or  direct- 
ing power,  originating  from  the  nature  of  any- 
thing existing.  The  apostolic  use  of  the  word 
has  been  well  expressed  by  Claudius  Guilliaud 
in  his  work,  In,  Omnes  Pcmli  Epistolas  CoU 
latio,  p.  21.  Law  is  a  certain  power  restraining 
from  some,  and  impelling  to  other  things  oi 
actions.  Whatever  has  such  a  power,  and  exer- 
cises any  sway  over  man,  may  be  called  law,  in 
a  metaphorical  sense.  Thus  the  Apostle  (Rom. 
vii.  23)  calls  the  right  impulses  and  the  sanctified 
will  of  the  mind,  v6^os  tov  vo6s,  the  law  of  the 
miiid ;  and  the  perverse  desire  to  sin  which  is 
inherent  in  our  members,  v6fjios  iv  rois  jue\ecrj, 
the  lata  in  the  members.  In  the  same  manner 
he  calls  that  pover  of  faith  which  certainly 
governs  the  whole  man,  since  the  actions  of  every 
man  are  swayed  by  his  convictions,  vSixos  irl<r- 
Tfois,  the  lata  of  faith.  So,  the  power  and 
value  ascribed  to  ceremonies,  or  rather  to  all 
outward  acts,  he  designates  v6ixos  tuv  ivroXtiv, 
the  law  of  precepts. 

Similar  expressions  are,  vSfjLos  rris  a/xapriai, 
the  law  of  sill  (Rom.  vii.  23);  vSjxos  tov  ■nvev- 
fiaros,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  (viii.  2) ;  ySnos 
SiKatoirvvTjs,  the  lata  of  righteousness  (ix.  31)  ; 
y6fj.os  TOV  &vSpos,  the  authority  of  the  husband 
over  his  wife  (vii.  2)  ;  vofios  i\fv0epias  (James 
i.  25;  ii.  12),  the  holy  impulse  created  by  the 
sense  of  spiritual  liberty. 

If,  however,  the  word  i/Jyuoy  alone  is  used,  it  is  al- 
most invariably  equivalent  to  6  v6/j.osMoi<r4a>s:  and 
ol  eV  T(S  i/SfiCfi  are  the  subjects  of  the  Mosaical 
theocracy,  viz.,  the  Jews,  who  practise  the  avd- 
yvucris  tov  v6fiov,  the  reading  of  the  luw  (Acts 
xiii.  15),  are  ZrjAcorol  rod  v6fj.ov  (xxi.  20),  TTjpuv 
(xv.  5,  24),  or  <pv\a.(T(Tetu,  Troiuv  (Rom.  ii.  14), 
irpia-ffeiv  (ii.  25),  rhv  vS/xov  (Acts  xxi.  24), 
zealots  for  the  observance  and  performance  of 
the  laic,  although  they  debate  often  trepl  ^-rtTti- 
IxaTwv  TOV  v6/jlov  outwv,  about  mere  legal  quib- 
bles ;  so  that,  as  mere  hearers,  they  cannot  expect 
the  blessings  promised  to  the  doers  of  the  law. 

D^t2Qt?D1  D^n  niVD  nny,  fiapripia,  SiKat- 
ufiara,  evroKai,  Kpi/xara,  Kpiffets,  ivpoa'Tdy/uiTa, 
are  the  various  precepts  contained  in  the  law, 
min,  vS/xos. 

Tlie  law  is  especially  embodied  in  the  last 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  Exodus,  Le- 
viticus, and  Numbers,  there  is  perceptible  some 
arrangement  of  the  various  precepts,  although 
they  are  not  brought  into  a  system.  In  Deuter- 
onomy the  law  or  legislation  contained  in  the 
three  preceding  books  is  repeated  with  slight 
modifications.     The  whole  legislation  has  for  ita 
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manifest  object,  to  found  a  theocratical  hierarchy. 
We  here  >ise  tlie  word  hikrarchv  without  mean- 
ing; to  express  that  the  Mosaical  legislation  was 
like  some  later  hierarchies  falsely  so-called,  in 
which  it  was  attemi)ted  to  carry  into  effect 
selfisli  and  wicked  jjlans,  hy  passing  them  off 
Bs  being  of  divine  appointment.  In  the  Mosaical 
hierarchy  the  aim  is  manifest,  viz.  to  make  that 
which  is  really  holy  (rh  UpSv)  prevail ;  while  in 
the  false  hierarchies  of  later  times  the  profanest 
selfishness  has  been  rendered  practicable  by  giv- 
ing to  its  manifestations  an  apjjearance  of  holi- 
ness calculated  to  deceive  the  multitude. 

In  the  Mosaical  legislation  the  priests  certainly 
exercise  a  considerable  authority  as  external 
ministers  of  holiness ;  but  we  find  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  the 
Romish  church.  There  occur,  certainly,  instances 
of  gross  misdemeanour  on  the  part  of  the  ])riests, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Eli ; 
but  proceedings  originating  in  the  covetousness 
of  the  priests  were  never  authorized  or  sanctioned 
by  the  law.  In  the  Mosaical  legislation  almost 
the  whole  amount  of  taxation  was  paid  in  the 
form  of  tithe,  which  was  employed  in  maintaining 
the  priests  and  Levites  £is  the  hierarchical  office- 
bearers of  government,  in  supporting  the  poor, 
and  in  providing  those  things  which  were  used  in 
sacrifices  and  sacrificial  feasts. 

The  taxation  by  tithe,  exclusive  of  almost  all 
other  taxes,  is  certainly  the  most  lenient  and  most 
considerate  which  has  ever  anywhere  been  adopted 
or  proposed.  It  precludes  the  possibility  of  at- 
tempting to  extort  from  the  people  contributions 
beyor\d  their  power,  and  it  renders  the  taxation  of 
each  individual  proportionate  to  his  ^lossessions  ; 
and  even  this  exceedingly  mild  taxation  was 
apparently  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  person. 
This  we  infer  from  there  never  occurring  in  the 
Bible  the  slightest  vestige  either  of  persons  having 
been  sued  or  goods  distrained  for  tithes,  and  only 
an  indication  of  curses  resting  upon  the  neglect 
of  paying  them.  Tithes  were  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  nevertheless  they  were  not  recovered  by  law, 
during  the  period  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  the 
first  Temple.  It  is  only  during  the  period  of  the 
second  Temple,  when  a  general  demoralization 
had  taken  place,  that  tithes  were  farmed  and  sold, 
and  levied  by  violent  proceedings,  in  which  re- 
fractory persons  were  slain  for  resisting  the  levy. 
But  no  recommendation  or  example  of  such  pro- 
ceedings occurs  in  the  Bible.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  propriety  of  paying  these  lenient  and 
beneficial  taxes  was  generally  felt ;  so  much  so, 
that  there  were  few,  or  perhaps  no  defaulters,  and 
that  it  was  considered  inexpedient  on  the  part  of 
the  recipients  to  harass  the  needy. 

Besides  the  tithes  there  was  a  small  poll-tax, 
amounting  to  half  a  shekel  for  each  adult  male. 
This  tax  was  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
sanctuary.  In  addition  to  this,  the  first-fruits  and 
the  fii-st-born  of  men  and  cattle  augmented  the 
revenue.  The  first-born  of  men  and  of  unclean 
beasts  were  to  be  redeemed  by  money.  To  this 
may  be  added  some  fines  paid  in  the  shape  of  sin- 
offerings,  and  also  the  vows  and  free-will  offerings. 

The  Mosaical  legislation  is  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Abra- 
ham. It  is  a  politico-rfiligious  institution  given 
ta  a  nation  of  freeholders.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  this  constitution  are,  I.  Jehovah  alone  is 
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God,  and  the  invisible  King  of  the  nation  (compL 
Josephus,  Contra  Apionem,  ii.  16). 

II.  The  nation  is  the  peculiar  property  0/ 
Jehovah,  its  King ;  and  it  is  therefore  bound  to 
avoid  all  uncleanness,  as  well  moral  as  phy- 
sical defilement,  which  must  result  from  inter- 
mixture with  foreign  nations  who  are  not  sub- 
jects of  the  theocracy.  A  confederacy  with  these 
nations  is  accordingly  forbidden  (Exod.  xxiii.  32, 
and  xxxiv.  12). 

III.  The  whole  territory  of  the  state  was  to  be  so 
distributed  that  each  family  should  have  a  freehold, 
which  was  intended  to  remain  permanently  the  in- 
heritance of  this  family,  and  which,even  ifsoldjwas 
to  return  at  stated  periods  to  its  original  owners. 
Since  the  whole  population  consisted  of  families 
of  freeholders,  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
citizens,  nor  a  profane  or  lay-nobility,  nor  lords 
temporal.  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
were  persons  called  heads,  elders,  princes,  dukes, 
or  leaders  among  the  Israelites;  that  is,  persons 
who  by  their  intelligence,  character,  wealth,  and 
other  circumstances,  were  leading  men  among 
them,  and  from  whom  even  the  seventy  judges 
were  chosen,  who  assisted  Moses  in  administering 
justice  to  the  nation.  But  we  have  no  proof 
that  there  was  a  nobility  enjoying  similar  pre- 
rogatives like  those  which  are  connected  with 
birth  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  sometimes  in 
spite  of  mental  and  moral  disqualifications.  We 
do  not  find  that,  according  to  the  Mosaical  con- 
stitution, there  were  hereditary  peers  temporal. 
Even  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  freeholders, 
and  their  exercise  of  trades  seems  to  have  been 
combined  with,  or  subordinate  to,  agricultural 
jjursuits.  The  only  nobility  was  that  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  all  the  lords  were  lords  sj)iritual, 
the  descendants  of  Aaron.  The  priests  and 
Levites  were  ministers  of  pul)lic  worship,  that 
is,  ministers  of  Jehovah  the  King  ;  and  as  such, 
ministers  of  state,  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
legislative  as  well  as  the  judicial  power  was 
exercised.  The  poor  were  mercifully  considered, 
but  beggars  are  never  mentioned.  Hence  it 
appears  that  as,  on  the  one  iiand,  there  was  no  lay 
nobility,  so,  on  the  other,  there  was  no  mendicity. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Mosaical  consti- 
tution, which,  however,  was  certainly  consider- 
ably modified  after  its  original  perfection  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  popular  clamour  for  a 
visible  king. 

Owing  to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Israelites, 
the  salutary  injunctions  of  their  law  were  so  fre- 
quently transgressed,  that  it  could  not  procure 
for  them  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  wai 
calculated  to  produce  among  a  nation  of  faithfu. 
observers;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Mosaical 
legislation,  if  truly  observed,  was  more  fitted  to 
promote  universal  happiness  and  tranquillity 
than  any  other  constitution,  either  ancient  or 
modern.  It  has  l)een  deemed  a  defect  that  there 
were  no  laws  against  infanticide ;  but  it  may  well 
be  observed,  as  a  proof  of  national  prosperity,  that 
there  are  no  historical  traces  of  this  crime ;  and 
it  would  certainly  have  been  preposterous  to  give 
laws  against  a  crime  which  did  not  occur,  especi- 
ally as  the  general  law  against  murder,  'Thou 
shall  not  kill,'  was  applicable  to  this  species  also. 
The  words  of  Josephus  {Contra  Apionem,  ii.  24), 
Kol  yvvai^v  aTTiiirfv  fxrir'  afi0\ovv  rh  crirapiv, 
H'flTt    Sta<pdelpiip'    aXKa    ijy   (pave'iT],   TtKvorr6v9% 
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ktf  elVf  ^vxh"  a<pauiCov(ra  /cat  ye'vos  i\aTroO(ra, 
can  only  mean  that  tlie  crime  was  against  the 
•pirit  of  the  Mosaio.il  Jaw.  An  express  verbal 
prohibition  of  this  kind  is  not  extant.  There 
occur  also  no  laws  and  regulations  about  wills 
and  testamentary  dispositions,  although  there  are 
suflicient  historical  facts  to  prove  that  the  next  of 
kin  was  considered  the  lawful  heir,  that  primo- 
geniture was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  tliat  if  there  were  no  male  descendants,  fe- 
males inherited  the  freehold  property.  We  learn 
I'rom  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  16, 
17),  that  the  Jews  disposed  of  property  by  wills; 
but  it  seems  that  in  the  times  of  Moses,  and  for 
some  period  after  him,  all  Israelites  died  intes- 
tate. However,  the  word  Sia^ij/cTj,  as  used  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  Acts,  Romans,  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  repeatedly  in  the 
Hebrews,  implies  rather  a  disposition,  arrange- 
ment, agreement  between  parties,  than  a  will  in 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term. 

There  are  no  laws  concerning  guardians,  and 
none  agahist  luxurious  living.  The  inefficiency 
of  sumptuary  laws  is  now  generally  recognised, 
although  renowned  legislators  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  displayed  on  tliis  subject 
their  wisdom  falsely  so  called.  Neither  are  there 
any  laws  against  suicide.  Hence  we  infer  that 
suicide  was  rare,  as  we  may  well  suppose  in  a 
nation  of  small  freeholders,  and  that  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  such  laws  was  understood. 

The  Mosaical  legislation  recognises  the  human 
dignity  of  women  and  of  slaves,  and  particularly 
enjoins  not  to  slander  the  deaf  nor  mislead  the 
blind. 

The  laws  of  Moses  against  crimes  are  severe, 
but  not  cruel.  The  agony  of  the  death  of  cri- 
minals was  never  artificially  protracted,  as  in 
some  instances  was  usual  in  various  countries 
of  Europe,  even  in  the  present  century  ;  nor  was 
torture  employed  in  order  to  compel  criminals  to 
confess  their  crimes,  as  was  done  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  as  late  as  1817,  under  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  where  the  law  of  torture  is  per- 
haps not  yet  abolished.  Forty  was  the  maximum 
number  of  stripes  to  be  inflicted.  This  maxi- 
mum was  adopted  for  the  reason  expressly  stated, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  person  punished  should 
not  become  horrible,  or,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  ren- 
ders it,  burnt,  which  expresses  the  appearance  of 
a  person  unmercifully  beaten ;  while,  in  this 
Christian  country,  in  the  jjresent  year,  a  guilty 
soldier  was  sentenced  to  suffer  120  stripes. 

Moses  expressly  enjoined  not  to  reap  the  comers 
of  fields,  in  consideration  of  the  poor,  of  persons 
of  broken  fortunes,  and  even  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field. 

Punishments  were  inflicted,  in  order  specially 
to  express  the  sacred  indignation  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  against  wilful  transgression  of  his 
commandments,  and  not  for  any  purposes  of  hu- 
man vengeance,  or  for  the  sake  of  frightening 
other  criminals. 

In  lawsuits  very  much  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judges,  whose  position  greatly  re- 
sembled that  of  a  permament  jury,  who  had  not 
merely  to  decide  whether  a  person  was  guilty, 
but  who  frequently  had  also  to  award  the  amount 
of  punishment  to  be  inflicted. 

In  some  instances  tlie  people  at  large  were 
appealed  to,  in  order  to  inflict  summary  punish- 
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ment  by  stoning  the  criminal  to  death.  This 
was  in  fact  the  most  usual  mode  of  execution. 
Other  modes  of  execution,  also,  such  as  burning, 
were  always  public,  and  conducted  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  people.  Like  every  human 
proceeding,  this  was  liable  to  abuse,  but  not 
to  so  much  abuse  as  our  present  mode  of  con- 
ducting lawsuits,  which,  on  account  of  their  cost- 
liness, often  afford  but  little  protection  to  persons 
in  narrow  circumstances. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  do  not  hear  of  a 
learned  profession  of  the  law.  Lawyers  (yo/niKoi) 
are  mentioned  only  after  the  decline  of  the  Mo- 
saical institutions  had  considerably  advanced. 
As,  however,  certain  laws  concerning  contagion 
and  purification  were  administered  by  the  priests, 
these  might  be  called  lawyers.  They,  however, 
did  not  derive  their  maintenance  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws,  but  were  supported 
by  glebe-lands,  tithes,  and  portions  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ofi"ering3.  It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable, 
that  in  a  nation  so  entirely  governed  by  law, 
there  were  no  lawyers  forming  a  distinct  profes- 
sion, and  that  the  vofiiKol  of  a  later  age  were  not 
so  much  remarkable  for  enforcing  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  as  rather  for  ingeniously  evading  its  injunc- 
tions, by  leading  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
its  spirit  to  a  most  minute  literal  fulfilment  of  its 
letter.  The  Jews  divide  the  whole  Mosaical  law 
into  613  precepts,  of  which  248  are  affirmative 
and  365  negative.  The  number  of  the  affirma- 
tive precepts  corresponds  to  the  248  members 
of  which,  according  to  Rabbinical  anatomy,  the 
whole  human  body  consists.  The  number  of  the 
negative  precepts  corresponds  to  the  365  days 
of  the  solar  year ;  or,  according  to  the  Rabbinical 
work  Brandspiegel  (which  has  been  published  in 
Jewish  German  at  Cracow  and  in  other  places), 
the  negative  precepts  agree  in  number  with  the 
365  veins  which,  they  say,  are  found  in  the  hu- 
man body.  Hence  their  logic  concludes  (hat  if 
on  each  day  each  member  of  the  human  body 
keeps  one  affirmative  precept  and  abstains  from 
one  thing  forbidden,  the  whole  law,  and  not  the 
decalogue  alone,  is  kept.  The  whole  law  is  some- 
times called  by  Jewish  writers  Theriog,  which 
word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  letters  that 
are  employed  to  express  the  number  613 ;  viz. 
400=n-f  200=-|-hl0  =  *-|-3=l  Hence  613 
=y^n  theriog.  Women  are  subject  to  the 
negative  precepts  or  prohibitions  only,  and  not  to 
the  affirmative  precepts  or  injunctions.  This 
exception  arises  partly  from  their  nature,  and 
partly  from  their  being  subject  to  the  authority 
of  husbands.  According  to  some  Rabbinical 
statements  women  are  subject  to  100  precepts 
only,  of  which  64  are  negative  and  36  affirmative. 
The  number  613  corresponds  also  to  the  num- 
ber of  letters  in  the  decalogue.  Others  are  in- 
clined to  find  that  there  are  620  precepts  accord- 
ing to  the  numerical  value  of  the  word  "IflD  = 
crown;  viz.,  400  =  n4-200=n-f-20  =D  ;  and 
others,  again,  observe  that  the  numerical  value 
of  the  letters  min,  law,  amounts  only  to  611. 
The  first  in  order  of  these  laws  is  found  in 
Gen.  i.  27,  13"11  IIQ,  he  fruitful  a7id  multiply. 
The  transgressor  of  tliis  law  is,  according  to  Rabbi 
Eliezer,  as  wicked  as  a  murderer.  He  who  is 
still  unmarried  at  twenty  years  of  age  is  a  trans- 
gressor ;  and  the  law  is  binding  upon  every  man, 
according  to  Schamai,  until  he  has  two  sous;  or 
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according  to  Hillel,  one  son  and  one  daughter 
(compare  Juris  HebrcBorum  leges,  ductu  Rabbi 
Ijcvi  Barzelonitae,  auctpre  J.  Henrico  Hottinger). 
The  Jews  assert  tliat,  besides  the  written  law, 
nn33K'  min,  vSfios  tyypatpos,  which  may  be 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  which  is 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  there  was  com- 
municated to   Moses  ou  Mount  Siuai  an  oral 

law,  nS  ?y3K'  min,  v6iJ.os  &ypa(pos,  which 
was  subsequently  written  down,  together  with 
many  Rabbinical  observations,  and  is  contained 
in  the  twelve  folio  volumes  which  now  consti- 
tute the  Talmud,  and  which  the  Jews  assert  can- 
not be,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  translated 
[Talmud], 

The  present  article  is,  of  course,  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  contents  of  a  number  of  others 
which  in  this  Cyclopaedia  have  preceded,  or  which 
follow  it  in  alphabetical  order,  such  as  Adultery, 
Blood-revenge,  Decalogue,  Deuteronomy,  Divorce, 
Exodus,  Gospel,  Leviticus,  Marriage,  Moses, 
Murder,  Pentateuch,  Retaliation,  Robbery,  Sab- 
bath, Slavery,  Theft,  &c.  &c.  It  is,  indeed,  both 
unnecessary  and  impracticable  to  exliaust  in  this 
place  all  that  miglit  with  propriety  be  brought 
under  the  head  of  Law.  We  therefore  make  no 
such  attempt,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  cognate 
articles  for  further  information.  The  chief  point 
here  to  be  considered,  is  the  authority  ascribed  in 
the  Bil)le  itself  to  law  in  general,  and  to  Biblical 
law  in  particular.  The  misconceptions  on  this 
Bubject  prevalent  in  the  religious  world  are  the 
more  surprising,  since  many  distinguished  eccle- 
siastical teachers  of  various  periods,  and  among 
these  St.  Augustine  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  stated 
the  Biblical  doctrine  respecting  the  law  with  par- 
ticular clearness. 

The  great  importance  ascribed  by  the  Reformers 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  law  is  thus  tersely 
expressed  by  Philip  Melancthon :  '  Haec  demum 
Christiana  cognitio  est,  scire  quod  lex  poscat, 
unde  faciendae  legis  vim,  unde  peccati  gratiam 
petas,  quomodo  labascentem  animam  adversus 
dsemonem,  carnem,  et  mundum  erigas,  quomodo 
adiiictam  conscientiam  consoleris.'  '  This  alone  is 
Christian  knowledge,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
demands  of  the  law,  to  know  whence  to  obtain 
the  power  requisite  for  fulfilling  the  law,  and 
whence  to  obtain  pardon  for  sins  committed  ;  to 
know  how  to  raise  up  the  drooping  soul  against 
the  devil,  the  flesh,  and  tlie  world,  and  how  to 
comfort  the  afflicted  conscience.' 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  express  themselves 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  law  so  variously, 
that  in  order  to  reconcile  their  apparent  con- 
tradictions, the  divines  of  various  Christian  de- 
nominations have  usually  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  distinguish  between  different  portions  of 
tlie  law,  soms  of  which,  they  assert,  were  abo- 
lished by  Christ,  while  they  maintain  that 
others  were  established  by  him.  For  instance, 
when  Christ  says,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
that  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  tiie 
jffophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  it  has  usually  been 
asserted  that  he  meant  this  merely  in  reference 
to  the  moral  law,  but  that  he  nevertheless  abo- 
lished the  ceremonial  and  civil  law  of  the  Jews. 
And  again,  when  he  declines  to  enter  into  the 
debate  pending  between  the  Samaritans  and  the 
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Jews,  concerning  the  projjer  place  wliere  God 
ought  to  be  worshipped ;  when  he  states  as  the 
reason  for  not  entering  into  this  debate,  that  God 
is  a  Spirit  and  that  his  true  worshippers  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  when  he  pro- 
mises a  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  would 
lead  his  true  disciples  into  all  truth ;  and  when 
he  indicates  that  this  would  be  tlie  period  up  to 
which  the  law  would  remain  in  force,  namely, 
until  all  things  are  fulfilled — divines  usually  say 
that  this  future  cessation  of  the  law  under  the 
authority  of  the  Spirit  could  never  apply  to  the 
moral,  but  only  to  the  ceremonial  and  the  civil 
law.  In  a  similar  manner  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  most  clearly  set  forth  in  the  epistles  of  Paul 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians,  where  the 
apostle  teaches  that  Christians  are  as  free  from  the 
authority  of  the  law  as  the  widow  is  free  from  the 
authority  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  as  the 
adult  is  free  from  the  authority  of  the  sclioolmaster 
who  ruled  his  infancy,  is  said  to  apply  only  to 
the  ceremonial  and  civil,  but  not  to  the  moral 
law ;  while  the  latter  alone  is  held  to  be  referred 
to  when  the  Apostle,  in  apparent  contradiction  t(/ 
the  general  tenor  of  his  epistles,  says  that  '  we 
establish  the  law  by  faith'  (Rom.  iii.  31). 

Against  this  convenient  mode  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  the  following  observations  may  be 
adduced :  I.  Neither  Christ  nor  the  Apostles 
ever  distinguish  between  the  moral,  the  ceremonial, 
and  the  civil  law,  when  they  speak  of  its  esta- 
blishment or  its  abolition. 

II.  They  even  clearly  indicate  that  the  moral 
law  is  by  no  means  excepted  when  they  speak  of 
the  abolition  of  the  law  in  general.  Thus,  for 
instance,  St.  Paul,  after  having  stated  that  the  law 
is  not  incumbent  upon  the  righteous,  guards  ua 
against  misiuiderstanding  him,  as  if  this  referred 
to  the  ceremonial  law  alone ;  for  he  specifies 
various  transgressors  to  whom  the  law  is  given, 
and  who  are  restrained  by  tlie  same.  The  trans- 
gressors mentioned  by  St.  Paul  are  not  those  of 
the  ceremonial,  but  of  the  moral  law.  '  But  we 
know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  law- 
fully ;  knowing  this,  that  the  law  is  not  made  for 
a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobe- 
dient, for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  un- 
holy and  profane,  for  murderers  of  fatliers  and 
murderers  of  mothers,  for  man-slayers,  for  whore- 
mongers, for  them  that  defile  themselves  with 
mankind,  for  men-stealers,  for  liars,  for  perjured 
persons,  and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  '  (1  Tim.  i.  8-10).  If 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Apostle  to  incul- 
cate that  the  righteous  or  the  Christian  believers 
were  exempt  from  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  the  examples  taken  from  the  transgressors  of 
the  moral  law  would  not  have  illustrated,  but 
obscured  the  subject.  Whoever  mentions  mur- 
derers, whoremongers,  men-stealers,  liars,  and 
perjurers,  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  moral  rather 
than  to  the  ceremonial  law.  And  whoever  says 
that  the  law  against  the  crimes  alluded  to  has 
been  abolished,  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the 
ceremonial  law  only.  And  when  Christ,  in  his  first 
public  sermon,  declares  that  not  a  tittle  of  the 
law  shall  perish  until  all  things  are  fulfilled,  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  that  two-thirds  of  the 
law,  viz.,  tlie  civil  and  the  ceremonial,  perishoV 
eighteen  centuries  ago. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  intenrled  to  in* 
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duce  the  reader  not  hastily  to  reject  our  position, 
that  the  prevalent  doctrine  concerning  the  law  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  nor  that  of  St.  Paul. 
Nor  is  it  that  of  St.  Augustine,  nor  of  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  other  teachers  of  the  church, 
who  felt  no  interest  in  paring  truth  down  to 
meet  the  preconceived  notions  of  congregations, 
but  who  endeavoured  in  their  respective  ages  to 
receive  revealed  truth  faithfully  as  it  was  given, 
and  to  communicate  it  in  an  unadulterated 
manner,  in  words  as  clear  as  the  abstract  nature 
of  the  subject  will  allow. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions between  the  various  dicta  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  authority  of  the  law, 
we  must  not  commence,  as  is  usually  done, 
namely,  by  distinguishing  the  matter  of  the 
law,  but  the  form  or  manner  in  which  it  is 
binding  or  obligatory.  He  who  said  that  not  a 
jot  or  a  tittle  of  the  law  should  perish  until  all 
things  were  fulfilled,  certainly  could  not  mean 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  law  were  abo- 
lished, but  intended  forcibly  to  express  the  idea 
that,  in  a  certain  sense,  by  his  instrumentality, 
the  whole  law,  without  any  exception,  had  ob- 
tained an  increased  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Apostle  says,  Aoyi^6fiida  oiv 
irlcrrei  StKaiovcrdai  &ydpa>irov,  X'^P^^  tpyuiv  v6fi.ov, 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  (Rom.  iii. 
28),  he  cannot  mean  anything  else  but  that,  in 
a  certain  sense,  the  whole  law,  without  any  ex- 
ception, is  not  binding  upon  the  faithful.  We, 
therefore,  conceive  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
apparent,  but  merely  apparent,  contradictions  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  must  distinguish  not  so 
much  the  various  materials,  ritual,  civil,  and 
moral,  of  which  the  law  is  composed,  as  the 
various  manners  in  which  its  modus  obligandi 
may  exist. 

The  authority  which  other  beings  may  exercise 
upon  us  is  two-fold  :  it  is  either  no7nothetical  or 
didactical.  The  nomothetical  authority,  which 
a  book,  or  the  living  voice  of  another  moral 
being  may  exercise  upon  us,  is  either  such  that  it 
precludes  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment,  like 
that  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  exercised 
upon  his  disciples,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
settling  all  their  disputes,  as  by  a  tinal  reason 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  by  curbs  e4)o,  he 
has  said  so  ;  or  the  authority  is  such  as  to  excite 
the  faculties  of  the  listener,  so  that  he  perceives 
the  necessity  of  the  truth  communicated.  In  this 
last  case  the  authority  exercised  is  not  nomothe- 
tical, but  didactical.  The  college-tutor  who 
meets  the  question,  how  minus  multiplied  by 
minus  can  give  plus,  by  '  Upon  my  honour,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  so,'  endeavours  to  exercise  a  nomo- 
thetial  authority ;  while  he  who  endeavours  to 
illustrate  the  internal  necessity  of  this,  to  the  un- 
initiated, startling  fact,  endeavours  to  exercise  a 
didactical  authority. 

Beginners  in  any  science,  either  mental  or 
moral,  are  obliged  for  some  time  to  submit  to 
nomothetical  authority.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
we  meet  with  adult  pupils  who,  instead  of  taking 
for  granted  our  grammatical  statements,  constantly 
endeavour  to  cavil  at  the  wording  of  those  gram- 
matical rules  which  we  give  them,  before  they  are 
enabled  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  invariably  find 
that  such  pupils  do  not  make  the  same  progress 
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as  others  who  admit  without  dispute  what  their 
teacher  and  their  grammar  state,  until  they  have 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  genius  of  the  language 
to  be  acquired  as  to  investigate  for  themselves  the 
applicability  of  the  rules  communicated.  On 
the  other  hand,  students  of  a  language  who  never 
learn  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  that  language  per- 
vading the  works  and  discourses  of  eloquent  men 
as  an  authority  above  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
of  grammarians,  remain  always  interior  to  those 
who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  recognition  of 
that  higher  authority  which  may  enable  them 
to  surpass  their  instructors  who  formerly  exercised 
a  nomothetical  authority  over  them.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  oi 
science,  viz.,  beginners  are  necessarily  under  the 
law  or  under  the  nomothetical  power  of  elemen  • 
tary  books  and  teachers  until  they  are  emancipated 
by  seizing  the  spirit  of  the  science  or  art;  after 
which  the  external  authority  of  books  and  teachers 
can  be  for  them  didactical  only,  and  subordinate 
to  that  spirit  the  life  of  which  can  never  be  fully 
embodied  in  words. 

So  it  was  also  with  the  human  race  at  large :  it 
was  necessary  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  exer- 
cise notnothetical  authority  by  '  Cursed  is  he 
who  does  not  continue  in  the  words  of  this  law.' 
And  so  it  is  now  with  a  great  portion  of  Christian 
religionists,  who  still  require  frightful  curses  and 
opposite  benedictions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
formerly  pronounced  on  the  mountains  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But  the  assertion  of  this  nomothetical 
authority  was  not  the  ultimate  aim  of  Christ. 
His  most  intimate  disciple,  whom  he  especially 
loved,  states  strikingly,  "Ort  6  vSfxos  Sib,  Moxretos 
fS66ri  •  T)  X<^P'5  'fol  T)  a\r)6fi,a  Sia  'Iijcrou  XpiffToO 
iyevero,  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
gj-ace  atid  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  reference  to  this  text,  the  Reformers  declared 
it  to  be  improper  to  call  Christ  a  new  lawgiver. 
This  was  an  objection  which  drew  forth  against 
them  the  anathema  pronounced  in  the  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Trent :  '  Si  quis  dixerit 
Christum  Jesum  a  Deo  hominibus  datum  fuisse 
ut  redemtorem,  cui  fidant ;  non  etiam  ut  legisla- 
torem  cui  obediant ;  anathema  sit.'  '  If  any  man 
should  assert,  that  God  granted  Christ  Jesus  to 
mankind  only  as  a  Redeemer  in  whom  they  should 
trust,  and  n^'t  also  as  a  lawgiver  whom  they 
should  obey,  let  him  be  accursed'  (Cone.  Trid. 
Sess.  iv.  Can.  21). 

It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  Christ  did  not  give 
new  laws,  but  only  new  motives  for  keeping  the 
moral  precepts  more  or  less  clearly  known  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  by  making»it  a  prominent  doctrine, 
that  love  is  due  to  God  and  to  men  in  general, 
even  to  our  enemies,  and  that  intentions  are  of 
greater  moral  importance  than  outward  acts. 

The  characteristic  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
does  not  consist  in  new  laws  given,  but  rather  in 
the  forgiveness  ofl'ered  for  past  transgressions,  and 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to 
his  true  disciples.  The  authority  of  this  Holy 
Spirit  is  described  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  superior  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Whosoever  is  filled  with  this  Spirit 
is  not  under  the  law,  although  he  fulfils  the  holy 
aim  and  intention  of  the  law.  The  true  disciple 
of  Christ,  if  asked.  Why  did  you  not  kill  such 
or  such  a  person  ?  cannot  answer,  Because  it  is 
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written, 'Thou  slialt  do  no  murder.'  Clirisfians 
feel  tliat  they  are  filled  with  a  spirit  which  pre- 
vents them  from  desiring  the  commission  of 
crimes.  But  if  they  grieve  that  Spirit  by  for- 
saking his  guidance,  they  sink  again  under  the 
jtower  of  the  written  law,  because  they  cease  to 
belong  to  the  Siicaioi  oTs  vSfios  ov  Kurai,  whose 
actions  are  not  extorted  by  any  external  authority, 
but  who  follow  the  holy  impulses  of  their  sancti- 
fied mind  as  a  vSfios  tKfvdepias,  and  thus  are 
enabled  to  act  more  in  harmony  with  the  supreme 
scope  of  the  law,  viz.,  holiness  unto  the  Lord,  than 
any  subjection  to  external  precepts  ever  could 
produce.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  St. 
Augustine  :  Augustinus,  libro  de  Spiritu  et  Litera; 
'Per  legem  cognitio  peccati,  per  fidem  impetratio 
gratiae  contra  peccatum,  per  gratiam  sanatio 
animae  a  vitio  peccati,  per  animae  sanitatem  libertas 
arbitrii,  per  liberum  arbitrium  justitiae  dilectio, 
per  justitiae  dilectionem  legis  operatio.  Ac  per 
lioc  sicut  lex  non  evacuatur,  sed  firmatur  per 
fidem,  quia  fides  impefrat  gratiam,  qua  lex  im- 
pleatur ;  ita  liberum  arbitrium  non  evacuatur 
per  gratiam,  sed  statuitur,  quia  gratia  sanat  volun- 
tatem  qua  justitia  libere  diligatur.  Omnia  haec 
(quae  veluti  catenatim  connexui)  habent  voces  suas 
in  Scripturis  Sanctis.  Lex  dicit,  non  concupisces. 
Fides  dicit  (Ps.  xl.),  "  Sana  animam  meam,  quia 
peccavi."  Gratia  ait  (Joannis  5), "  Ecce  sanus  fac- 
tus  es,  jam  noli  peccare,  ne  tibi  deterius  contingat." 
Sanitas  dicit  (Ps.  xxix.),  "  Domine  Deus  mens, 
exclamavi  ad  te,  sanasti  me."  Liberum  arbitrium 
dicit  (Ps.  cxviii.),  "  Narraverunt  mihi  injusti  de- 
lectationes  suas,  sed  non  ut  lex  tua  Domine." 
Haec  Augustinus.  Non  destruit  legem  Paulus, 
qui  praedicat  factum,  quod  lex  promiserat ; 
eumque  nunciat  in  quern  ceu  scopum,  summa 
legis  spectabat.  Nam  Rom.  x.  finis  est  et  per- 
fectio  legis  Christus,  ad  justitiam  omni  credenti, 
et  Christus  ait,  "  Non  veni  solvere  legem,  sed 
adimplere."  Compare  Iti  omnes  Pauli  Epistolas 
Collatio,  per  Claudium  Guilliaudum.  Paris, 
1550,  p.  20.  It  is  very  surprising  that  the  clear 
perception  of  the  true  source  of  the  law,  which 
was  fulfilled  even  by  its  abrogation,  could  have 
been  so  effectually  obscured  as  is  done  by  the 
doctrine  current  in  the  religious  world  concerning 
the  abolition  of  its  civil  and  ceremonial,  and  the 
establishment  of  its  moral  precepts.  The  whole 
aim  and  scope  of  the  Mosaical  legis'ation  havebeen 
established  as  much  as  the  aim  ol  temporary  po- 
lice regulations,  enacted  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  a  commonwealth  during  a  period 
of  rebellion,  is  established  and  fulfilled  by  him 
who  restores  perfect  peace  and  public  tranquillity, 
although  the  natural  consequence  of  this  peace  is, 
that  those  regulations  cease  to  be  in  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  the  Christian,  who  is 
under  the  guidance  of  a  spirit  leading  him  into 
all  truth,  cannot  be  led  by  this  spirit  to  the  com- 
mission of  any  crime  contrary  to  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Moses,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by  not  com- 
mitting murder  and  adultery,  he  obeys  the  Mo- 
saical law,  any  more  than  that  he  obeys  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Code  Napoleon,  in  these  particular 
instances.  However,  the  didactic  authority  of  the 
whole  Mosaical  law  is  for  the  Christian  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  legislation.  This 
didactic  or  teaching  authority  is  expressed  even 
in  the  words  of  the  New  Testament.  The  law 
is  uot  merely  called  vaiZayuyhs  els  XptaTSf, 
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'  a  schoolmaster'  {i.  e.  an  educational  guide)  'to 
Christ'  (Gal.  iii.  24),  but  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment (Traaa  ypcup-fj)  is  said  to  be  useful  for 
TEACHING  (wphs  SiSacT/caAfac),  for  convincing,  for 
directing,  for  educating  (^rphs  iraiSelav)  in  right- 
eousness, so  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  fully 
perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works 
(2Tim.  iii.  16,  17). 

It  was  the  didactic  authority  of  the  Mosaical 
legislation  to  which  Michaelis  referred  in  the  de- 
dication of  his  celebrated  Mosaisches  Reoht  to 
Rabenius,  who  had  formerly  requested  him  to  in- 
struct him  in  select  points  of  Mosaic  jurispru- 
dence. *  Others  will  not  find  my  remarks  un- 
worthy of  their  attention :  but  you.  Sir,  will  re- 
gard them  with  the  eye  of  an  actual  legislator,  on 
whom  his  country  (Sweden)  has  devolved  the 
honourable  duty  of  examining  the  archives  of  the 
state  and  collecting  statutes  and  decisions;  in 
order,  thence,  and  from  the  laws  already  known, 
which  had  become  burdensome  by  their  multitude, 
to  prepare  a  new  digest  of  national  law,  not 
merely  for  the  instruction  of  students,  but  for 
the  use  of  the  courts,'  &c.  Of  course  neither 
Michaelis  nor  Rabenius  meant  to  change  the 
Swedish  monarchy  into  a  Mosaical  theocracy,  by 
giving  to  the  Pentateuch  nomothetical  force,  as 
the  Anabaptists  in  Germany  and  other  fanatics 
partly  endeavoured  to  effect. 

Luther,  who  diligently  translated  and  ex- 
pounded the  Pentateuch,  and  particularly  the 
ten  commandments,  and  who  placed  the  deca- 
logue in  his  catechisms  as  one  of  the  five  articles 
chiefly  to  be  inculcated  in  popular  instruction, 
was  undoubtedly  convinced  of  its  didactic  autho- 
rity, and  he  expressed  himself  against  the  nomo- 
thetical authority  of  the  law  in  his  book  Untericht 
wie  sich  die  Chy-isten  in  Mosen  schicken  solleti 
(  Opera,  ed.  Hal.  torn.  iii.).  '  The  law  belongs  to 
the  Jews,  and  binds  us  no  more.  From  the  text 
it  is  clear  that  the  ten  commandments  also  do 
not  belong  to  us,  because  he  has  not  led  us  out 
of  Egypt,  but  the  Jews  only.  Moses  we  will  take 
to  be  our  teacher,  but  not  as  our  lawgiver,  unless 
he  agrees  with  the  New  Testament  and  the  natural 
law.'  Many  even  more  startling  passages  of  the 
great  Reformer's  writings  are  transcribed  in  the 
present  writer's  work,  De  Legis  MosaiccB  Abroga- 
tions, scripsit  C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotzky,  Gottingae, 
1824.  Compare  besides  Johann  David  Michaelis, 
Mosaisches  Recht,  translated  by  Alexander  Smith, 
under  the  title.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  by  the  late  John  David  Michaelis,  London, 
1814;  Josephus,  Contra  Apionem,  ii.  16,  sq. ; 
Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  legu7n  collatio,  re- 
ferred usually  to  the  fifth  century  ;  Jos.  Priestley, 
Comparison  of  the  Law  of  Moses  tcith  those  of 
the  Hindoos,  etc.  ;  Hugo  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads ;  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Juris  Hehraorum 
leges  cclxi.,  ad  JudcBorum  tnentem  explicates, 
Tiguri,  1655 ;  Selden,  De  Jure  naturali  et 
gentium  juxta  Hebrceorum  disciplinam,  libri  vii., 
Argentorati,  1665  ;  John  Spencer,  Dissertatio  de 
Theocratia  Judaica ;  Christoph.  Blechschmidii 
Dissert,  de  Theocratia  in  Populo  Sancto  instil 
tuta;  Salomonis  Deylingii  Exercitatio  de  Israeli 
JehoviB  Dominio ;  Thomas  Goodwin,  Dissert,  de 
Theocratia  Israetitarum ;  Hen.  Hulsii  Dissert, 
de  Jehova  Deo  Rege  ac  Duce  militari  in  prisca 
Israele  ;  Dissert.de  Schechinah,  &.C. ;  Joh.  Conr 
Dannhaveri  Politica  Biblica ;   Hermann i   Con- 
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ringii  Exercit.  de  Politia  sive  de  Repuhltca 
Hebraorum;  Christ.  Bened.  Michaelis,  Dissert. 
Philot.  de  Antiquitatibus  (Economic  Patri- 
archalts;  Wilhelmi  Schickardi  Jus  Regiutn 
Hebreeorum  cum  animadversionibus  et  notis 
Jo.  Beiied.  Carpzovii ;  R.  Isaaci  Abarbanelis 
Dissert,  do  Statu  et  Jure  Regie;  Dissert,  de 
Judicuin  et  Regum  differentia,  in  Blasii  Ugolini 
Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  vol.  xxiv. ; 
D.  Homsyli  De  principiis  Legum  Mosaicarum, 
Hafniae,  1792 ;  Staudlini  Commejitationes  II. 
de  Legum  Mosaicarum,  Gottingse,  1796  ;  Pur- 
inann,  De  funtibus  et  oeconomia  Legum  Mosa- 
icarum, Francofurti,  1789;  T.  G.  Erdtnann, 
Leges  Mosis  preestaniiores  esse  legibus  Lycurgi 
et  Solonis,  Vitebergae,  1788 ;  Hartmaiin,  Verbin- 
dung  des  Alien  und  Neuen  Testamentes  ;  Hee- 
reii,  Ideen,  ii.  430,  sq.  Beilage  iv. ;  Pastoret, 
Histoire  de  la  Legislation,  Paris,  1817,  vols.  iii. 
et  iv. ;  J.  Salvador,  Histoire  des  Institutions  de 
Mo'ise  et  du  Peuple  Hebreu,  Paris,  1828,  3  vols. ; 
Welker,  Die  Letzten  Grunde  von  Recht,  p.  279, 
sq. ;  Slaudlin,  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu, 
i.  Ill,  sq. ;  Holberg,  Geschichte  der  Sittetilehre 
Jesu,  ii.  331,  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Sittenlehre,  ii.  21, 
sq.  On  the  abolition  of  the  law  see  several  dis- 
sertations and  programmata  of  the  elder  Witsch, 
j)iiblished  in  Wittenberg,  and  De  Legis  Mosaicce 
Abrogatione,  scripsit  C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotzky, 
Gottiiigae,  1824.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

LAWYER  (voimk6s).  This  word,  in  its  ge- 
neral sense,  denotes  one  skilled  in  the  law,  as  in 
'lit.  iii.  13.  When,  therefore,  one  is  called  a 
lawyer,  this  is  understood  with  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  he  lived,  or  to  which 
he  belonged.  Hence  among  the  Jews  a  lawyer 
was  one  versed  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  which  he 
taught  in  the  schools  and  synagogues  (Matt, 
xxviii.  35  ;  Luke  x.  25).  The  same  person  who 
is  called  '  a  lawyer '  in  these  texts,  is  in  the  pa- 
rallel passage  (Mark  xii.  28)  called  a  scribe 
(ypa^fiarevs) ;  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
llie  functions  of  the  lawyers  and  the  scribes  were 
identical.  The  individual  may  have  been  both  a 
lawyer  and  a  scribe ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
fliat  all  lawyers  were  scribes.  Some  suppose, 
liowever,  that  the  '  scribes '  were  the  public  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  while  the  '  lawyers '  were  the 
private  expounders  and  teachers  of  it.  But  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture  ;  and  nothing  more  is  really 
known  than  that  the  '  lawyers '  were  expounders 
of  the  law,  whether  publicly  or  privately,  or  both. 

LAZARUS  (Ad^apos,  an  abridged  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Eleazer),  an  inhabitant  of  Bethany, 
l)rother  of  Mary  and  Martha,  who  was  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  Jesus,  by  whom  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead  after  he  had  been  four  days 
in  the  tomb.  This  great  miracle  is  minutely 
described  in  John  xi.  The  credit  which  Christ 
obtained  among  the  people  by  this  illustrious  act, 
of  which  the  life  and  presence  of  Lazarus  afforded 
a  standing  evidence,  induced  the  Sanhedrim, 
in  plotting  against  Jesus,  to  contemplate  the 
destruction  of  Lazarus  also  (John  xii.  10). 
Whether  tliey  accomplished  this  object  or  not,  we 
are  not  informed  :  but  the  probability  se«ms  to 
be  that  when  they  had  satiated  their  malice  on 
Christ,  tliey  left  Lazarus  unmolested. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  was  a 
work  of  Christ  beyond  measure  great,  and  of  all 
tbc  miracles  he  had  hitherto  wrought  undoubtedl^r 
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the  most  stupendous.  '  If  it  can  be  incontro- 
vertibly  shown  that  Christ  performed  one  such 
miraculous  act  as  this,'  says  Tholuck  (in  his 
Commentar  zum  Evang.  Johannis),  '  much  will 
thereby  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
One  point  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  if  irrefra- 
gably  established,  may  serve  to  develope  a  belief 
in  the  entire  evangelical  record.'  The  sceptical 
Spinoza  was  fully  conscious  of  this,  as  is  related 
by  Bayle  (Diet.,  art. '  Spinoza')  :  '  On  m'a  assure, 
qu'il  disait  a  ses  amis,  que  s'il  efit  pu  se  per- 
suader la  resurrection  de  Lazare,  il  auroit  brise 
en  pieces  tout  son  systeme,  il  auroit  embrasse 
sans  repugnance  la  foi  ordinaire  des  Chretiens.' 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  have  used  their  utmost  exertions 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  The 
earlier  cavils  of  Woolston  and  his  followers  were, 
however,  satisfactorily  answered  by  Lardner  and 
others  ;  and  the  more  recent  efforts  of  the  German 
neologists  have  been  ably  and  successfully  refuted 
by  Oertelius,  Langius,  and  Reinhard ;  and  by 
Hiibner,  in  a  work  entitled  Miraculorum  ab 
Evangelistis  narratorum  interpretat.  gramma- 
tico-historica,  Wittenb.  1807 ;  as  well  as  by 
others  of  still  more  recent  date,  whose  answers, 
with  the  objections  to  which  they  apply,  may  be 
seen  in  Kuinoel.  See  also  Flatt,  in  Mag.  fur 
Dogm.  und  Moral,  xiv.  91 ;  Schott,  Opusc.  i. 
259;  and  Ewald's  Lazarus  fiir  Gebildete  Chris- 
tusverehrer,  Berl.  1790. 

LEAD  (nnay;  Sept.  M({Ai/8Sos),  a  well- 
known  metal,  the  first  Scriptural  notice  of  which 
occurs  in  the  triumphal  song  in  which  Moses 
celebrates  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh,  whose  host 
is  there  said  to  have  ^ sunk  like  lead'  in  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  10). 

Before  the  use  of  quicksilver  was  known,  lead 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  silver,  and 
separating  it  from  other  mineral  substances  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxii.  31).  To  this  Jeremiah  alludes 
where  he  figuratively  describes  the  corrupt  condi- 
tion of  the  people  :  '  In  their  fire  the  lead  is  con- 
sumed (in  the  crucible)  ;  the  smelting  is  in  vain, 
for  the  evil  is  not  separated'  (Jer.  vi.  29).  Ezekiel 
(xxii.  18-22)  refers  to  the  same  fact,  and  for  the 
same  jjurpose,  but  amplifies  it  with  greater  mi- 
nuteness of  detail.     Compare  also  Mai.  iii.  2,  3. 

Job  (xix.  23,  24)  expresses  a  wish  that  his 
words  were  engraven  '  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead.' 
These  words  are  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to 
engraving  on  a  leaden  tablet ;  and  it  is  unde- 
niable that  such  tablets  were  anciently  used  as  a 
writing  material  (Pausan.  ix.  31 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
xiii.  11).  But  our  authorized  translators,  by  ren- 
dering '  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever,' 
seem  to  have  entertained  the  same  view  with 
Rosenmiiller,  who  supposes  that  molten  lead  was 
to  be  poured  into  letters  sculptured  on  stone  with 
an  iron  chisel,  in  order  to  raise  the  inscription. 
The  translator  of  Rosenmiiller  (in  Bib.  Cabinet, 
xxvii.  64)  thinks  that  the  poetical  force  of  the 
passage  has  been  overlooked  by  interpreters : 
'  Job  seems  not  to  have  drawn  his  image  from 
any  thing  he  had  actually  seen  executed  :  he 
only  wishes  to  express  in  the  strongest  possible 
language  the  durability  due  to  his  words  ;  and 
accordingly  he  says,  "  May  the  pen  be  iron,  and 
the  ink  of  lead,  with  which  they  are  written  on 
an  everlasting  rock,"  i.  e.  Let  them  not  be  written 
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with  ordinary  perishable  materials.'  This  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  suggested  by  that  of  the  Septu- 
agint,  which  has  'Ev  ypa(pdci)  ffi5r}p<f  Kol  fio\lfi5cfi, 
t)  if  irerpais  4yyKv(t)nyah  i-  e-  '  that  they  were 
sculptured  by  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  or  hewn 
into  rocks.' 

Althougli  the  Hebrew  weights  were  usually  of 
stone,  and  are  indeed  called  '  stones,'  a  leaden 
weight  denominated  *]3K  anach,  which  is  the 
Arabic  word  for  lead,  occurs  in  Amos  vii.  7,  8. 
In  Acts  xxvii.  28,  a  plummet  for  taking  sound- 
ings at  sea  is  mentioned,  and  this  was  of  course 
of  lead. 

Tlie  ancient  uses  of  lead  in  the  East  seem  to 
have  been  very  few,  nor  are  they  now  numerous. 
One  may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  this  metal  in  any  of  the 
numerous  useful  applications  which  it  is  made  to 
serve  in  European  countries. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  trace  of  lead  has 
been  yet  found  within  the  limits  of  Palestine. 
But  ancient  lead-mines,  in  some  of  which  the 
ore  has  been  exhausted  by  working,  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Burton  in  the  mountains  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile ;  aud  lead  is  also  said 
to  exist  at  a  place  called  Sheff,  near  Mount  Sinai. 

LEAH,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Laban 
who  became  the  wives  of  Jacob  [Jacob]. 

LEAVEN  AND  FERMENT.  The  organic 
chemists  define  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
the  substance  which  excites  it,  as  follows : — 
'  Fermentation  is  nothing  else  but  the  putrefac- 
tion of  a  substance  containing  no  nitrogen. 
Ferment,  or  yeast,  is  a  substance  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  con- 
tinual motion'  (Turner's  Chemistry,  by  Liebig). 
This  definition  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  ancients,  and  gives  point  and  force 
to  many  passages  of  Sacred  Writ  (Ps.  Ixxix.  21 ; 
Matt.  xvi.  6,  11,  12;  Markviii.  15;  Lukexii.l; 
xiii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5-8  ;  Gal.  v.  9).  Leaven,  and 
fermented  or  even  some  readily  fermentible  sub- 
stances (as  honey),  were  prohibited  in  many  of 
the  typical  institutions  both  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  The  Latin  writers  use  corruptus,  as 
s'tgnifying  fermented ;  Tacitus  applies  the  word 
to  the  fermentation  of  wine.  Plutarch  (Rom. 
Queest.  cix.  6)  assigns  as  the  reason  why  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  leaven, 
*  that  it  comes  out  of  corruption,  and  corrupts  that 
with  which  it  is  mingled.'  See  also  Aul.  Gellius, 
viii.  15.  All  fermented  substances  were  prohibited 
in  the  Paschal  Feast  of  the  Jews  (Exod.  xii.  8, 19, 
20) ;  also  during  the  succeeding  seven  days, 
usually  called  '  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,^ 
though  bread  is  not  in  the  original.  God  forbade 
either  ferment  or  honey  to  be  offered  to  Him  in  his 
temple  (t.  e.  in  the  symbolical  rites),  while  they 
were  permitted  in  offerings  designed  to  be  con- 
sumed as  food  (Num.  xv.  20,  21).  On  Lev.  ii. 
11,  Dr.  Andrew  Willet  observes,  '  They  have  a 
spiritual  signification,  because  fermentum  cor- 
ruptionem  signat,  as  St,  Paul  applyeth  (1  Cor.  v. 
8).  The  honey  is  also  forbidden  because  it  had 
fermentandi  vim,  a  leavening  force'  (Junius, 
Hexapla,  1631).  On  the  same  principle  of 
symbolism,  God  prescribes  that  salt  shall  always 
constitute  a  part  of  the  oblations  to  Him  (Lev.  ii. 
31).  Salt  prevents  corruption  or  decay,  and  pre- 
serves flesh.  Hence  it  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
uicorruption  and    perpetuity.      Thus  St  Paul 
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(comp.  Col.  iv.  6;  Eph.  iv.  29)  uses  'salt'  aa 
preservative  from  corruption,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  leads  him  to  employ  that  which  is 
unfermented  (&(vfios)  as  an  emblem  of  purit/ 
and  uncorruptedness. 

'  The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  is  dough  kept 
till  it  becomes  sour,  and  which  is  kept  from  one 
day  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  lea- 
ven in  readiness.  Thus,  if  there  should  be  no 
leaven  in  all  the  country  for  any  length  of  time, 
as  much  as  might  be  required  could  easily  be 
produced  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sour  dough, 
however,  is  not  exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the 
East,  the  lees  of  wine  being  in  some  parts  em- 
ployed as  yeast'  (Pictorial  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  161). 

In  the  Hebrew  we  find  two  distinct  words, 
both  translated  leaven  in  the  common  version  of 
the  Bible.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  there  is  the 
same  distinction  between  INK'  seor,  and  |*Dn 
khametz,  in  the  Hebrew,  as  between  leaven  and 
ferment  in  the  English.  The  Greek  (ifxr]  ap- 
pears to  comprehend  both  senses,  viz.  fermentation 
in  general,  whether  of  a  mass  or  a  liquid.  Che- 
mically speaking,  the  '  ferment'  or  '  yeast '  is  the 
same  substance  in  both  cases;  but  '  leaven'  is 
more  correctly  applied  to  solids,  '  ferment'  both 
to  liquids  and  solids. 

IXK'  seor.  This  word  occurs  only  five  times 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  four  of  which  it  is  rendered 
'  leaven,'  and  in  the  fifth  '  leavened  bread.''  It 
seems  to  have  denoted  originally  the  remnant  of 
dough  left  on  the  preceding  baking,  which  had 
fermented  and  turned  acid.  Hence  (according 
to  the  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Avenarius,  1588)  the 
German  sauer,  English  sour.  Its  distinctive 
meaning  therefore  is, fermented  ot  leavened  tnass. 
It  might,  in  this  way,  apply  to  the  murk  or  lees 
of  wine. 

ytin  khametz;  Greek,  fv/i7j.  This  word  ought 
not  to  be  rendered  '  leaven,'  but  ferment.  It  is 
a  more  general  term  than  the  former,  and  is  ap- 
jjlied,  even  in  our  translation,  to  both  liquids  and 
solids.  It  would  be  an  obvious  impropriety 
to  speak  of  '  leavened  wine ; '  but  VIDH,  in 
Num.  vi.  3,  is  applied  to  wine  as  an  adjective. 
It  should  there  be  translated  ^fermented  wine,' 
not  '  vinegar  of  wine.'  In  fact,  as  '  vhi  aigre^ 
signifies  '  soured  wine,''  the  translation  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying, '  sour-wine-wine !'  Professor  Lee 
defines  it,  comprehensively,  as  'anything  fer- 
mented.' Castell,  and  the  best  and  oldest  lexico- 
graphers support  him,  applies  it  both  to  fermented 
mass  and  fermented  wine,  '  vinutn  fermetitatum.'' 

In  this  last  sense  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
Greek  6^os,  a  sort  of  acid  wine  in  very  common 
use  amongst  the  ancients,  called  by  the  Latins 
posca,  vinum  culpatum  (Adam's  JRom.  Antiq. 
p.  393  ;  Jahn,  Bib.  Antiq.  §  144).  This  species  of 
wine  (and  in  hot  countries  pure  wine  speedily 
passes  into  the  acetous  state)  [Drink,  Strong] 
is  spoken  of  by  the  Talmudists,  who  inform  us 
that  it  was  given  to  persons  about  to  be  executed, 
mingled  with  drugs,  in  order  to  stupify  them 
(Prov.  xxxi.  6 ;  Bab.  Tr.  Sanhedrin,  fol.  43.  1. 
c.  6).  This  serves  to  explain  Matt,  xxvii.  34. 
A  sour,  fermented  drink,  used  by  the  Tartars 
(Koumiss),  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Hebrew  khametz.  VDH  is  formed 
from  nVO,  to  icring  ot  press  out,  suck,  &c. ; 
whence  also  nVtt,  unicavened  (not  bread,  for  in 
several  passages  '  bread'  and  '  cakes'  are  alio  e» 


pressed).  In  Exod.  xiii.  7,  both  acor  and  Ma- 
mets  occur  together,  and  are  evidently  distinct : — 
'  xmleavened  things  (matzah)  shall  be  consumed 
during  the  seven  days,  and  there  shall  not  be 
seen  with  thee  fermented  things,  and  there  shall 
not  be  seen  with  thee  leavened  mass  in  all  thy 
borders.' — F.  R.  L. 

LEBANON.     ri-iBAmJs.] 

LEBB^US,  a  surname  of  the  apostle  Jude 
[JudkJ. 

LEECH.     [Alukah.] 

LEEK.     [Chatziu.] 

LEES.     [Shemarim.] 

LEGION  (Aeyeiiv),  a  division  of  the  Roman 
army.  It  always  comprised  a  large  body  of  men  ; 
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385.    [Legionary  Soldiers.] 

but  the  number  varied  so  much  at  different  times, 
that  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments with  reference  to  it.  The  legion  appears  to 
have  originally  contained  about  3000  men,  and  to 
have  risen  gradually  to  twice  that  number,  or  even 
more.     In  and  about  the  time  of  Christ  it  seems 


tional  body  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  tlie  infantry. 
As  all  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  army  are  no- 
ticed in  Scripture,  we  may  add  that  each  legion 
was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  or  regiments,  each 
cohort  into  three  maniples  or  bands,  and  each 
maniple  into  three  centuries  or  companies  of 
100  each.  This  smaller  division  into  centuries 
or  hundreds,  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhi- 
bited as  a  constituent  of  the  larger  divisions, 
clearly  shows  that  6000  had  become  at  least  the 
formal  number  of  a  legion. 

The  word  legion  came  to  be  used  to  express  a 
great  number  or  multitude.  Thus,  the  unclean 
spirit  (Mark  v.  7),  when  asked  his  name,  an- 
swers, '  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many.' 
Many  illiutrations  of  this  use  of  the  word  might 
be  cited  from  the  Rabbinical  writers :  who  even 
apply  it  to  inanimate  objects,  as  when  they  speak 
of  *  a  legion  of  olives,'  &c, 

LENTIL.     [Adashim.] 

LEOPARD  003  nimr  or  namer ;  Cant.  iv. 
8  ;  Isa.  xi.  6  ;  Jer.  v.  6  ;  xiii.  23  ;  Hos.  xiii.  7  ; 
Hab.  i.  8 ;  Dan.  vii.  6  ;  Rev.  xiii.  2  ;  Ecclus. 
xxviii.  23).  Though  zoologists  differ  in  opinion 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  leopard  and  the 
panther,  and  dispute,  supposing  them  to  be  dis- 
tinct, how  these  names  should  be  respectively 
applied,  and  by  what  marks  the  animals  should 
be  distinguished,  nevertheless  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  nimr  of  the  Bible  is  that  grea 
spotted  feline  which  anciently  infested  the  Syrian 
mountains,  and  even  now  occurs  in  the  wooded 

ranges  of  Libanus ;  for  the  Arabs  still  use  -^J 


386.    [Legionary  Soldiers.] 
tt  nave  consisted  of  6000  men ;  but  this  was  ex- 


nimr,  the  same  word  slightly  modified,  to  denote 
that  animal.  The  Abyssinian  name  differs  scarcely 
from  either ;  and  in  all  these  tongues  it  means 
spotted.  Pigikris,  according  to  Kirscher,  is  the 
Coptic  name ;  and  in  English, '  leopard '  has  been 
adopted  as  the  most  appropriate  to  represent 
both  the  Hebrew  word  and  the  Greek  irdpSaXis, 
although  the  Latin  leopardus  is  not  foimd  in  any 
author  anterior  to  the  fourth  century,  and  is  de- 
rived from  a  gross  mistake  in  natural  history. 
The  variety  of  leopard,  or  rather  panther,  of  Syria, 
is  considerably  below  the  stature  of  a  lioness,  but 
very  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Its  general 
form  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  description 
beyond  stating,  that  the  spots  are  rather  more  irre- 
gular, and  the  colour  more  mixed  with  whitish, 
than  in  the  other  pantherine  felinse,  excepting  the 
Felis  Uncia,  or  Felis  Irbis,  of  High  Asia,  which 
is  shaggy  and  almost  white.  It  is  a  nocturnal, 
cat-like  animal  in  habits,  dangerous  to  all  domestic 


elusive  of  horsemen,  who  usually  fonned  an  addiy  cattle,  and  sometimes  even  to  man.  In  the  Scrip- 
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tures  it  is  constantly  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  lion  or  the  wolf;  which  last,  if  the  hysena  be 
intended,  forms  a  natural  association.  There  is 
in  Asia  Minor  a  species  or  variety  of  ])anther, 
much  larger  than  the  Syrian,  not  unfrequent  on 
the  borders  of  the  snowy  tracts  even  of  Mount 
Ida,  above  ancient  Troy ;  and  the  group  of  these 
spotted  animals  is  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  Asia  to  Africa.  From  several  names  of 
places,  it  appears  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Israelitish  dominion,  it  was  sufficiently  numerous 
in  Palestine.  Leopard  skins  were  worn  as  a  part 
of  ceremonial  costume  by  the  superiors  of  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  and  by  other  personages  in 
Nubia ;  and  the  animal  itself  is  represented  in 
the  processions  of  tributary  nations. — C.  H.  S, 

LEPROSY.  Leprosy,  or  \firpa,  which  is  de- 
rived from  \eirisf  a  scale,  is  a  name  that  was 
given  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  scaly  disease 
of  the  skin.  During  the  dark  ages  it  was  indis- 
criminately applied  to  all  chronic  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  more  particularly  to  elephantiasis,  to 
which  latter,  however,  it  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance.  Hence  prevailed  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancy and  confusion  in  the  descriptions  that 
authors  gave  of  the  disease,  until  Dr.  Willan  re- 
stored to  tlie  term  lepra  its  original  signification. 
The  disease,  as  it  is  known  at  the  present  day, 
commences  by  an  eruption  of  small  reddish  spots 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and 
grouped  in  a  circle.  These  spots  are  soon  covered 
by  a  very  thin,  semi-transparent  scale  or  epi- 
dermis, of  a  whitish  colour,  and  very  smooth, 
which  in  a  little  time  falls  otT",  and  leaves  the 
skin  beneatli  red  and  uneven.  As  the  circles  in- 
crease in  diameter  the  skin  recovers  its  healthy 
appearance  towards  the  centre;  fresh  scales  are 
formed,  which  are  now  thicker,  and  superimposed 
one  above  the  other,  especially  at  the  edges,  so 
that  the  centre  of  the  scale  a])pears  to  be  de- 
pressed. The  scales  are  of  a  greyish  white  colour, 
and  have  something  of  a  micaceous  or  pearly 
lustre.  The  circles  are  generally  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling  or  half-crown,  but  they  have  been  known 
to  attain  half  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  disease 
generally  affects  the  knees  and  elbows,  but  some- 
times it  extends  over  the  whole  body ;  in  which 
case  the  circles  become  confluent.  It  does  not 
at  all  afiiect  the  general  health,  and  the  only  in- 
convenience it  causes  the  patient  is  a  slight  itch- 
ing when  the  skin  is  heated ;  or,  in  inveterate 
cases,  when  the  skin  about  the  joints  is  much 
thickened,  it  may  in  some  degree  impede  the  free 
motion  of  the  limbs.  It  is  common  to  both 
sexes,  to  almost  all  ages,  and  all  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  infectious,  but  it  is  always 
difficult  to  be  cured,  and  in  old  persons,  when  it 
is  of  long  standing,  may  be  pronounced  incurable. 
It  is  commonly  met  with  in  this  country  and  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Its  systematic  name  is 
Lepra  vulgaris.  Dr.  Willan  has  described  another 
species,  which  he  observed  in  this  country,  under 
the  specific  name  of  nigricans  ;  but  there  is  still 
some  doubt  as  to  its  existence,  and  at  any  rate  it 
must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  Greeks 
distinguished  three  species  of  Lepra,  the  specific 
names  of  which  were  a\<p6s,  \tvKii,  and  fi4\as. 
Now,  on  turning  to  the  Mosaic  account,  we  also 
find  three  species  mentioned,  which  were  all  in- 
cluded under  the  generic  term  of  mm  Baheret, 
ot  <  blight  spot.'    The  first  is  called  pnS  Bohaq, 
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which  signifies  *  brightness,'  but  in  a  subordinatB 
degree.     This  species  did  not  render  a  person  un» 

clean.  The  second  was  called  n33?  mn3, 
Bahiret  lebandh,  or  a  bright  white  Baheret. 
The  third  was  riHS  mn3,  Baheret  kehdh,  or 
dusky  Baheret,  spreading  in  the  skin.  These 
two  last  were  also  called  fiyiX  Tsordat  (i.  e. 
properly,  '  a  stroke,'  as  if  a  chastisement),  and 
rendered  a  person  unclean.  The  characteristic 
marks  of  the  Baheret  lebanah  mentioned  by 
Moses,  are  a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale 
upon  an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  dejjressed  in 
the  middle,  the  hair  on  the  patches  participating 
in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  per- 
petually increasing.  Dr.  Good  considers  the 
Bohaq  and  the  a\(p6s  of  the  Greeks  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Lepra  vulgaris,  the  Baheret  le- 
banah with  the  \iVK7\,  and  the  kehdh  and  fji.t\as 
with  the  nigricans  of  Dr.  Willan  (Goods  Studg 
of  Med,,  V.  590).  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
first  two  are  tlie  same,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
he  is  correct  with  regard  to  the  second  two  ;  for 
Celsus  mentions  that  the  XevKTi  was  the  most  se- 
vere of  the  three,  that  the  patches  were  whiter 
than  in  a\<p6s,  and  that  the  hairs  on  the  patches 
become  white — in  eaque  albi  pili  sunt  et  lanu' 
gini  si7niles;  but  he  certainly  excludes  all  idea 
of  contagion  when  he  says  of  Vitiligo,  which  is 
the  generic  name  under  which  he  describes  the 
three  Greek  species,  quamvis  per  se  nullum  peri- 
culum  affert,  tamen  estfceda  et  ex  malo  corporis 
habifu  fit  {j)e  Re  Medica,  v.  28).  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine,  even  in  our  day,  whether  an 
endemic  or  epidemic  disease  be  really  contagious; 
and  on  that  account  it  is  safer  to  suppose  that 
a  nation  has  deceived  itself  in  believing  a  disease 
to  be  contagious,  than  to  assume  without  further 
grounds  that  the  disease  has  changed  its  character. 
Less  can  be  said  respecting  the  identity  of  the  i?«- 
heret  kehdh  of  Moses  and  the  /u-eKas  of  the  Greeks. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  not  only  do 
their  names  correspond,  but  each  is  classed  with 
other  species  whicli  respectively  resemble  each 
other.  There  are  some  other  slight  aff'ectioi<S 
mentioned  byname  in  Leviticus,  which  the  priest 
was  required  to  distinguish  from  leprosy,  such  as 

nxb'  Seit,  hSi^  Shaphdl,  pn3  Neteq,  pplB' 
Shechin,  i.  e.  '  elevation,'  '  depressed,'  &c. ;  and 
to  each  of  these  Dr.  Good  (I.  c.)  has  assigned  a 
modern  systematic  name.  But,  as  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  recognize  a  disease  otherwise  than  by 
a  description  of  its  symptoms,  we  can  have  no 
object  in  discussing  his  interjiretation  of  these 
terms.  If  a  person  had  any  of  tlie  above  diseases 
he  was  brought  before  the  priest  to  be  examined. 
If  the  priest  found  the  distinctive  signs  of  a 
Tsordat,  or  contagious  leprosy,  tlie  person  was 
immediately  declared  unclean.  If  the  priest 
had  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  person  was 
put  under  confinement  for  seven  days,  when  he 
was  examined  a  second  time.  If  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  week  the  eruption  had  made  no 
advance,  he  was  shut  up  for  anotlier  seven  days  ; 
and  if  then  the  disease  was  still  stationary,  and 
had  none  of  the  distinctive  signs  above  noticed, 
he  was  declared  clean  (Lev.  xiii.). 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  subjoin  a  description 
of  elephantiasis,  or  the  leprosy  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  this  is  the  disease  from  which  most  of  tb« 
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prevalent  notions  concerning  leprosy  have  been 
derived,  and  to  which  the  notices  of  lepers  con- 
tained in  modern  books  of  travels  exclusively  refer. 
Elephantiasis  first  of  all  makes  its  appearance 
by  spots  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  livid  hue, 
irregularly  disseminated  over  the  skin  and  slightly 
raised  above  its  surface.  These  spots  are  glossy, 
and  appear  oily,  or  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
varnish.  After  they  have  remained  in  this  way 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  they  are  succeeded 
by  an  eruption  of  tubercles.  These  are  soft, 
roundish  tumours,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  and  are  of  a  reddish  or 
livid  colour.  They  are  principally  developed  on 
the  face  and  ears,  but  in  the  course  of  years  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  body.  The  face  becomes 
frightfully  deformed ;  the  forehead  is  traversed 
by  deep  lines  and  covered  with  numerous  tuber- 
cles ;  the  eyebrows  become  bald,  swelled,  fur- 
rowed by  oblique  lines,  and  covered  with  nipple- 
like elevations;  the  eyelashes  fall  out,  and  the 
eyes  assume  a  fixed  and  staring  look ;  the  lips 
are  enormously  thickened  and  shining ;  the  beard 
falls  out;  the  chin  and  ears  are  enlarged  and 
beset  with  tubercles;  the  lobe  and  alaeof  the  nose 
are  frightfully  enlarged  and  deformed  ;  the  nos- 
trils irregularly  dilated,  internally  constricted, 
and  excoriated ;  the  voice  is  hoarse  and  nasal, 
and  the  breath  intolerably  fetid.  After  some 
time,  generally  after  some  years,  many  of  the 
tubercles  ulcerate,  and  the  matter  which  exudes 
from  them  dries  to  crusts  of  a  brownish  or 
blackish  colour ;  but  this  process  seldom  termi- 
nates in  cicatrization.  The  extremities  are  affected 
in  the  same  way  as  the  face.  The  hollow  of  the 
foot  is  Swelled  out,  so  that  the  sole  becomes  flat ; 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  greatly  impaired, 
and,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  often  entirely  lost ; 
the  joints  of  the  toes  ulcerate  and  fall  off  one 
after  the  other ;  insupportable  foetor  exhales  from 
the  whole  body.  The  patient's  general  health 
is  not  affected  for  a  considerable  time,  and  his 
sufferings  are  not  always  of  the  same  intensity  as 
his  external  deformity.  Often,  however,  his 
nights  are  sleepless  or  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams ;  he  becomes  morose  and  melancholy ; 
he  shuns  the  sight  of  the  healthy,  because  he  feels 
what  an  object  of  disgust  he  is  to  them,  and  life 
becomes  a  loathsome  burden  to  him ;  or  he  falls 
into  a  state  of  apathy,  and  after  many  years  of 
such  an  existence  he  sinks  either  from  exhaustion, 
or  from  the  supervention  of  internal  disease.  The 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  elephantiasis  to  this  dis- 
ease, because  the  skin  of  the  person  affected  with 
it  was  thought  to  resemble  that  of  an  elephant, 
in  dark  colour,  ruggedness,  and  insensibility,  or, 
as  some  have  thought,  because  the  foot,  after  the 
loss  of  the  toes,  when  the  hollow  of  the  sole  is 
filled  up  and  the  ankle  enlarged,  resembles  the 

foot  of  an  elephant.    The  Arabs  called  it  a\s»>' 

G'tidkdm,  which  means  '  mutilation,'  '  amputa- 
tion,' in  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  smaller  mem- 
bers. They  have,  however,  also  described  another 
disease,  and  a  very  different  one  from  elephan- 
tiasis, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  jLsll^lj 
Da'l  fil,  which  means  literally  morbm  elephas. 
The  disease  to  which  they  applied  this  name  is 
called  by  modern  writers  the  tumid  Barbadoes 
kg,  and  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  skin  and 
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subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  leg,  but  presents 
nothing  resembling  the  tubercles  of  elephantiasis 
Now  the  Latin  translators  from  the  Arabic,  find- 
ing that  the  same  name  existed  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Arabic,  translated  Da'l  fil  hy  elephantiasis, 
and  thus  confounded  the  Barbadoes  leg  with  the 
Arabic  Ctidhdm,  while  this  latter,  which  was  in 
reality  elephantiasis,  they  rendered  by  the  Greek 
term  lepra.  About  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
elephantiasis  spread  itself  like  an  epidemic  over 
all  Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  the  Faroe  Islands; 
and  henceforth,  owing  to  the  above-named  mis- 
takes, every  one  became  familiar  with  leprosy 
under  the  form  of  the  terrible  disease  that  has 
just  been  described.  Leper  or  lazar-houses 
abounded  everywhere  ;  as  many  as  2000  are  said 
to  have  existed  in  France  alone.  The  disease 
was  considered  to  be  contagious  possibly  only  on 
account  of  the  belief  that  was  entertained  respect- 
ing its  identity  with  Jewish  leprosy,  and  the 
strictest  regulations  were  enacted  for  secluding 
the  diseased  from  society.  Towards  the  com- 
mencement of  (he  seventeenth  century  the  disease 
gradually  disappeared  from  Europe,  and  is  now 
confined  to  intertropical  countries.  It  existed  in 
Faroe  as  late  as  1676,  and  in  the  Shetland  Islands 
in  1736,  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  best  authors  of  the 
present  day  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  disease  do  not  consider  it  to  be  con- 
tagious. There  seems,  however,  to  be  little  doubt 
as  to  its  being  hereditary  (Good's  Study  of  Med., 
iii.  421 ;  Rayer,  Mai.  de  la  Peati,  ii.  296 ;  Simp- 
son On  the  Lepers  and  Leper  Houses  of  Scotland 
and  England,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ., 
Jan,  1,  1842).— W.  A.  N. 

LEVI  ("•)?,  a  joining ;  Sept.  Aevd),  the  third 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  in  IMesopotamia 
B.C.  1750  (Gen.  xxix.  34).  No  circumstance  is 
recorded  of  him  save  the  part  which  he  and  his 
full  brother  Simeon  took  iu  the  massacre  of  the 
Shechemites,  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  their 
sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25,  26).  This  transac- 
tion was  to  his  last  hour  regarded  by  Jacob  with 
abhorrence,  and  he  failed  not  to  allude  to  it  in 
his  dying  declaration.  As  Simeon  and  Levi  were 
united  in  that  act,  so  the  patriarch  couples  them 
in  his  prophecy  :  '  Accursed  be  their  anger,  for  it 
was  fierce  ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel !  I 
will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  disperse  them  in 
Israel.'  And,  accordingly,  their  descendants  were 
afterwards,  in  different  ways,  dispersed  among 
the  other  tribes ;  although,  in  the  case  of  Levi, 
this  curse  was  eventually  turned  into  a  benefit 
and  blessing. 

LEVIATHAN  (;njl^,  Job  iii.  8 ;  xli.  1  ;  Pa. 
Ixxiv.  14;  civ.  26;  Isa.  xxvii.  1)  [Behemoth, 
Crocodile,  Dragon].  Gesenius  very  justly 
remarks  that  this  word,  which  denotes  any  twisted 
animal,  is  especially  applicable  to  every  great 
tenant  of  the  waters,  such  as  the  great  marine 
serpents  and  crocodiles,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
colossal  ser]3ents  and  great  monitors  of  the  desert. 
In  general  it  points  to  the  crocodile,  and  Job  xli. 
is  unequivocall  y  descriptive  of  that  Saurian.  Pro- 
bably the  Egyptian  crocodile  is  (herein  depicted 
in  all  its  magnitude,  ferocity,  and  indolence, 
such  as  it  was  in  early  days,  when  as  yet  uncon- 
scious of  the  power  of  man,  and  only  individually 
tamed  for  the  purposes  of  an  imposture,  which  had 
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suflSoient  authority  to  intimidate  the  public  and 
protect  the  species,  under  tiie  sanctified  pretext 
that  it  was  a  type  of  pure  water,  and  an  emblem 
of  the  importance  of  irrigation  ;  though  the  people 
in  general  seem  ever  to  have  been  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  a  personification  of  the  destructive  prin- 
ciple. At  a  later  period  the  Egyptians,  probably 
of  such  places  as  Tentyris,  where  crocodiles  were 
not  held  in  veneration,  not  only  hunted  and  slew 
them,  but  it  appears  from  a  statue  that  a  sort  of' 
Bestiarii  c(  uld  tame  them  sufficiently  to  perform 
certain  exhibitions  mounted  on  their  backs.  The 
intense  musky  odour  of  its  flesh  must  have  ren- 
dered the  crocodile,  at  all  times,  very  unpalatable 
food,  but  breast-armour  was  made  of  the  homy 
and  ridged  parts  of  its  back.  We  have  ourselves 
witnessed  a  periodical  abstinence  in  the  great  Sau- 
rians,  and  have  known  negro  women,  while  bathing, 
play  with  young  alligators ;  which,  they  asserted, 
they  could  do  without  danger,  unless  they  hurt 
them  and  thereby  attracted  the  vengeance  of  the 
mother ;  but  the  impunity  most  likely  resulted 
from  the  period  of  inactivity  coinciding  with  the 
tlien  state  of  the  young  animals,  or  from  the 
negro  women  being  many  in  the  water  at  the  same 
time.  The  occurrence  took  place  at  Old  Har- 
bour, Jamaica. 

Some  misstatements  and  much  irrelevant  learn- 
ing have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Leviathan. 
Viewed  as  tlie  crocodile  of  the  Thebaid,  it  is  not 
clear  that  it  symbolised  the  Pharaoh,  or  was  a 
type  of  Egypt,  any  more  than  of  several  Roman 
colonies  (even  where  it  was  not  indigenous,  as  at 
Nismes  in  Gaul,  on  the  ancient  coins  of  which 
the  figure  of  one  chained  occurs),  and  of  cities 
in  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa.  But  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms 
there  are  passages  where  Pharaoh  is  evidently 
apostrophized  under  the  name  of  Leviathan, 
though  other  texts  more  naturally  apply  to  the 
whale,  notwithstanding  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  that  interpretation  of  the  term 
[Whale].— C.H.S. 

LEVITES  (D^;)^;  Sept.  AeuIraO,  the  de- 
scendants of  Levi,  through  his  sons  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari,  whose  descendants  formed  so 
many  sub-tribes  or  great  families  of  the  general 
body.  In  a  narrower  sense  the  term  Levites 
designates  the  great  body  of  the  tribe  employed  in 
the  subordinate  offices  of  the  hierarchy,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  that  one  family  of  their  body — 
the  family  of  Aaron — in  which  the  priestly  func- 
tions were  vested. 

While  the  Israelites  were  encamped  before 
Mount  Sinai,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses 
and  Aaron  belonged,  was,  by  special  ordinance 
from  the  Lord,  set  specially  apart  for  sacerdotal 
services,  in  the  place  of  the  first-born  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  families  to  whom  such  func- 
tions, according  to  ancient  usage,  belonged  ;  and 
which  indeed  had  already  been  set  apart  as  holy, 
in  commemoration  of  the  first-bom  of  the  Israel- 
ites having  being  spared  when  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians  were  destroyed  (Num.  iii.  12,13, 40-5 1 ; 
Exod.  xiii.).  When  it  was  determined  to  set  apart 
a  single  tribe  of  Levi  for  this  service,  the  numbers 
of  the  first-born  in  Israel  and  of  the  tribe  selected 
were  respectively  taken,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  former  amounted  to  22,273,  and  the  latter  to 
23,000.  Those  of  the  first-bora  beyond  the  number 
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of  the  Levites  were  then  redeemed  at  the  rate  ot 
five  shekels,  or  12«.  6d.,  each,  and  the  money 
assigned  to  the  priests.  At  the  same  time  the 
cattle  which  the  Levites  then  happened  to  possess 
were  considered  as  equivalent  to  all'  the  firstlings 
of  the  cattle  which  the  Israelites  had  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  firstlings  were  not  required  to  be 
brought,  as  in  subsequent  years,  to  the  altar 
and  to  the  priesthood  (Num.  iii.  41-51). 

In  the  wilderness  the  office  of  the  Levites  was  to 
carry  the  Tabernacle  and  its  utensils  and  furni- 
ture from  place  to  place,  after  they  had  been 
packed  up  by  the  priests  (Num.  iv.  4-15).  In 
this  service  each  of  the  three  Levitical  families 
had  its  separate  department ;  the  Gershonites  car- 
ried the  hangings  and  cords  of  the  Tabernacle,  for 
which  they  were  allowed  two  wains,  each  drawn 
by  four  oxen  (Num.  iii.  25,  26 ;  iv.  24-28 ;  vii. 
7).  The  Kohathites  carried  the  ark,  the  table  of 
shew-bread,  the  candlestick,  the  two  altars,  and 
such  of  the  hangings  as  belonged  to  the  sanctuary  ; 
for  this  they  had  no  wains  or  oxen,  the  whole 
being  carried  upon  their  shoulders  (Num.  iii.  31 ; 
iv.  4-15;  vii.  9);  the  Merarites  had  charge  of  the 
substantial  parts  of  the  Tabernacle — the  boards, 
pillars,  bars,  bases,  &c.,  and  also  all  the  ordinary 
vessels  of  service,  for  which  they  were  allowed 
four  wains  and  eight  oxen  (Num.  iii.  36,  37  ;  iv. 
31,  32  ;  vii.  8).  In  this  manner  they  proceeded 
in  all  their  journeys  ;  and  when  they  settled  in  a 
place,  and  had  erected  the  Tabernacle,  the  differ- 
ent families  pitched  their  tents  around  it  in  the 
following  manner :  the  Gershonites  behind  it  on 
the  west  (Num.  iii.  23),  the  Kohathites  on  the 
south  (iii.  29),  the  Merarites  on  the  north  (iii.  35), 
and  the  priests  on  the  east  (iii.  38).  They  all 
assisted  Aaron  and  his  sons  in  taking  care  of,  and 
attending  on,  the  Tabernacle,  when  it  was  pitched ; 
but  tliey  were  allowed  to  take  no  part  in  the  sei- 
vices  of  the  altar  (xviii.  2-7). 

This  was  the  nature  of  their  service  in  the 
desert :  but  when  they  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  tabernacle  ceased  to  be  migratory, 
the  range  of  their  service  was  considerably  altered. 
While  part  attended  at  the  tabernacle,  the  rest 
were  distributed  through  the  country  in  the  several 
cities  which  were  allotted  to  them.  These  cities 
are  commonly  reckoned  forty-eight;  but  thirteen 
of  them  were  reserved  for  the  priests,  so  that  only 
thirty-five  belonged  to  the  Levites.  The  names 
of  these  cities,  and  the  tribes  in  which  they  were 
situated,  are  given  in  Josh.  xxi.  20-42 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  64-81.  Of  the  forty-eight  cities  six  were 
cities  of  refuge  for  the  unintentional  homicide, 
of  which  one,  Hebron,  was  a  priestly  city  (Deut. 
iv.  41-43;  Josh.  xx.  2-9). 

In  the  time  of  David,  when  the  number  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  had  much  increased,  a  third 
and  very  important  alteration  was  effected,  as 
much,  or  more,  with  reference  to  the  Temple,  for 
which  he  made  every  possible  preparation,  as  for 
the  existing  service  at  the  Tal)ernacle.  While 
the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses, 
that  they  might  attend  the  Temple  in  rotation 
weekly,  and  only  officiate  about  two  weeks  in  the 
year,  the  Levites  were  also  divided  into  twenty-foui 
courses.  In  the  book  of  Chronicles  we  have  four 
times  twenty-four  courses  of  Levites  mentioned, 
but  all  their  employments  are  not  distinctly 
stated  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  7-23;  xxiv.  20-31;  xiT. 
1-31 ;  xxvi.  1-12).     The  most  conspicuous  clai* 
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•ification  is  that  of  twenty-four  courses  of  porters 
and  servitors,  and  twenty-four  of  musicians. 

The  courses  of  the  porters  and  servitors  are 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1-12;  their  different 
posts  are  stated  inverses  13-16;  and  it  would  ap- 
j)ear  from  1  Chron.  xxvi.  17-19,  that  the  guard  of 
Levites  for  each  day  was  twenty-four.  In  1  Chron. 
i.\.  20-34  there  are  some  further  particulars  of  the 
articles  they  had  in  charge.  It  is  clear  from  all 
this  that  the  porters  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
singers. 

The  office  of  the  porters  was  to  open  and  shut 
tlie  doors  and  gates  of  the  Temple-courts,  at  which 
they  also  attended  throughout  the  day  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  liarmful  or  unclean  person  or 
thing  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  17,  18).  They  had  also 
the  charge  of  the  treasure-chambers  in  their  re- 
spective wards ;  for  we  find  four  of  the  chief  porters 
holding  this  trust  in  1  Chron.  ix.  26,  and  their 
names  and  the  articles  in  their  charge  are  given 
in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  20-29;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  12-14. 
Besides  acting  as  porters  and  servants  during 
tlie  day,  we  learn  that  they  were  also  the  guards  of 
the  Temple.  Minute  particulars  with  reference  to 
the  second  Temple  are  given  by  the  Rabbinical 
and  other  authors,  and  so  far  as  they  are  correct, 
which  they  seem  to  be  in  substance,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  first  Temple, 
from  which  they  must  have  been  in  the  main 
transmitted.  Without  entp'ing  into  specific  de- 
tails, it  may  be  remarked  that  tlie  whole  number 
of  guards  to  the  Temple,  at  night,  is  stated  to 
have  been  twenty-four,  of  wliom  three  were  priests. 
These  are  described  as  having  been  under  an 
overseer,  called  '  the  man  of  the  mountain  of  the 
louse.'  He  went  his  rounds  to  see  that  the  guards 
were  at  their  posts :  if  he  found  any  one  seated 
who  should  have  been  standing,  he  said  '  Peace 
be  unto  thee ;'  but  if  he  found  any  one  asleep,  he 
struck  him,  and  sometimes  set  fire  to  his  clothes 
(Maimon.  Beth  Habech.  ch.  viii.).  This  has  been 
thought  to  throw  light  upon  Rev.  xvi.  15,  '  Be- 
hold I  come  as  a  thief;  blessed  is  he  that  watcheth 
and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and 
they  see  his  shame.' 

Bishop  Lowth  (on  Isa.  Ixii.  6)  supposes  that 
Ps.  cxxxiv.  furnishes  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  watchmen  of  the  Temple  acted  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  that  the  whole  Psalm  is  nothing 
more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  the  two  different 
divisions,  the  first  addressing  the  second,  remind- 
ing them  of  their  duty,  and  the  second  answering 
by  a  solemn  blessing. 
First  chorus. — Come  on,  now,  bless  ye  Jehovah, 

all  ye  servants  of  Jehovah ;  ye  who  stand  in 

tlie  house  of  Jehovah  in  the  night ; 
Lift  up  your  hands  towards  the  holy  place,  and 

bless  ye  Jehovah. 
Second  chorus. — Jehovah  bless  thee  out  of  Zion, 

He  that  made  heaven  and  earth.' 
The  bishop  further  supposes  that  the  address 
and  answer  constituted  a  set  form  which  each 
division  proclaimed  at  stated  intervals  to. notify 
the  time  of  the  night;  and  he  illustrates  this 
view  by  reference  to  Isa.  Ixii.  6 — 
'  Upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem !  have  I  appointed 

watchmen, 
That  shall  never  be  silent  the  whole  day  nor  the 

whole  night.' 
Here,  however,  the  allusion  is  obviously  to  the 
guard  of  the  city,  not  of  the  Temple ;  although 
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the  existence  of  the  practice  in  the  city  may  sup 
ply  an  argument  for  its  existence  in  the  Temple, 
We  have  thus  seen  that  one  division  of  the  Le- 
vites was  employed  as  porters  during  the  day,  ana 
another  as  guards  during  the  night :  a  third  di- 
vision served  as  musicians.  A  catalogue  of  these 
is  given  in  I  Chron.  xxi.  1-9,  according  to  their 
employments ;  and  another,  according  to  their 
courses,  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  9-31.  We  shall  have  to 
speak  of  Music  under  that  head,  and  need  only 
here  state  that  on  grand  occasions,  when  a  full 
band  was  formed,  the  family  of  Reman  sung  in  the 
middle  (1  Chron.  vi.  33-38),  the  family  of  Asaph 
on  the  right  hand  (vi.  39-43),  and  the  family  of 
Ethan  on  the  left.  The  ordinary  place  for  the 
musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  at  the 
east  end  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  between  the 
court  of  Israel  and  the  altar.  W«  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  although  the  Levites  were  the  regular 
ministers  of  sacred  song,  other  men  of  skill  and 
note,  of  the  commonalty,  especially  such  as  were 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  priesthood,  were 
occasionally  allowed  to  assist  in  the  instrumental 
department,  with  the  instruments  on  which  they 
excelled ;  but  that  even  these  might  not,  on  any 
account,  join  in  the  vocal  department,  which  was 
considered  the  most  solemn  (T.  Bab.  tit.  Erachin, 
fol.  11;  Maimon.  Keb  Mikdash,  ch.  iii.).  This 
may  help  to  explain  or  illustrate  2  Sam.  vi.  5. 

It  seems  that  the  singers  could  never  be  under 
twelve,  because  that  immber  was  particularly  men- 
tioned at  their  first  appointment  (1  Chron  xxv. 
9);  but  there  was  no  objection  to  any  larger  num- 
ber {Erachin,  ut  supra).  The  young  sons  of  the 
Levites  were,  on  such  occasions  only,  allowed  to 
enter  the  court  of  the  priests  with  their  fathers,  that 
their  small  voices  might  relieve  the  deep  bass  of 
the  men  (Gemar.  tit.  Succah,  ch.  v.)  ;  and  for  this 
authority  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  Ezra  iii.  9. 
The  Levites  were  not  at  liberty  to  exercise  any 
properly  sacerdotal  functions ;  but  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  they  were  permitted  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  sacrifices,  without,  however,  in  any 
way  concerning  themselves  with  the  blood  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  34;  xxx.  16,  17;  xxxv.  1). 

In  Num.  iv.  3  the  Levites  are  described  as  com- 
mencing their  actual  service  at  thirty  years  of  age; 
but  in  Num.  viii.  24,  25,  twenty-five  is  the  age 
mentioned ;  and  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24,  25,  and 
Ezra  iii.  8,  twenty.  The  reason  of  these  ap- 
parent discrepancies  is,  that  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  they  were  in  the  state  of  probationers,  doing 
some  things,  but  excluded  from  others  (Aben  Ezra, 
on  Num.  viii.).  At  thirty  they  became  qualified 
for  every  part  of  the  Levitical  service.  This  was 
under  the  Tabernacle  ;  but  when  the  Temple  was 
built,  and  bodily  strength  was  less  required,  the 
age  was  reduced  to  twenty.  After  fifty  they  were 
no  longer  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  matter  of  obli- 
gation ;  but  they  might  attend  if  they  thought 
proper,  and  perform  any  usual  service  which  was 
not  considered  burdensome.  Thus,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  ceased  at  that  age  to  carry  any  part  of 
the  burdens  when  the  ark  and  Tabernacle  were 
removed  (Num.  viii.  25,  26). 

When  the  Levitical  body  was  first  set  apart 
for  its  sacred  duties,  the  existing  members  were 
consecrated  in  the  manner  particularly  described 
in  Num.  viii.  6,  22.  They,  and  in  them  their 
descendants,  were  thus  inducted  into  their  par- 
ticular office ;  and,  Jh  later  times,  when  any  on* 
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became  of  age,  it  was  sufficient  for  his  admission 
to  prove  that  he  belonged  to  a  Levitical  family, 
and,  probably,  to  ofl'er  some  trifling  sacrifice.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Levites,  when  at  home, 
had  any  particular  dress  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  countrymen ;  nor  is  there  any  positive  evi- 
dence tliat  they  had  any  distinctive  garb,  even 
when  on  actual  service  at  the  tabernacle  or 
temple.  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  9)  relates,  that 
only  six  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  Romans,  the  Levites  were  allowed  by 
Agrippa  to  wear  a  linen  tunic,  like  the  priests — 
an  innovation  with  wiiich  the  latter  were  highly 
displeased.  This  shows  that  the  dress  of  the 
Levites,  even  when  on  duty,  had  not  previously 
been  in  any  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  priests. 
The  subsistence  of  the  Levites  was  provided  for 
in  a  peculiar  «nanner.  It  consisted,  first,  of  a 
compensation  for  the  abandonment  of  their  right 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and, 
secondly,  of  a  remuneration  for  their  services  in 
their  official  capacity  as  devoted  to  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  territorial  compensation  lay 
in  the  48  cities  which  were  granted  to  the  whole 
tribe,  including  the  priests.  These  cities  were 
scattered  among  the  different  tribes,  as  centres  of 
instruction,  and  had  1000  square  cubits,  equal  to 
above  305  English  acres,  attached  to  each  of  them, 
to  serve  for  gardens,  vineyards,  and  pasturage. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  alone  could  not 
have  been  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  one-twelfth  of  the  soil,  seeing  that  the  produce 
of  305  acres  could  not  in  any  case  have  sufficed 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities. 
The  further  provision,  therefore,  which  was  made 
for  them  must  be  regarded  as  partly  in  compen- 
sation for  their  sacrifice  of  territory,  although  we 
are  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  primarily  intended 
as  a  remuneration  for  the  dedication  of  their 
services  to  the  public.  This  provision  consisted 
of  the  tithe,  or  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  grounds 
allotted  to  the  other  tribes.  The  simplest  view  of 
tliis  payment  is  to  regard  it,  first,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  about  as  much  land  as  the  Levites 
would  have  been  entitled  to  if  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  territory  as  the  other  tribes ; 
and  also  as  the  produce  of  so  much  more  land, 
which  the  other  tribes  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  its 
not  having  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  In 
giving  the  produce  of  this  land  to  the  Levites  the 
Israelites  were  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
releasing  them  from  the  cares  of  agriculture,  to 
enable  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  land  which  produced  the  tithe 
was  just  so  much  land  held  by  the  other  tribes 
in  their  behalf;  and  the  labour  of  cultivating 
this  land  was  the  salary  paid  to  the  Levites  for 
their  official  services.  The  tenth  was  paid  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi ;  but  as  the  Levites  had  to  give 
ovit  of  this  one-tenth  to  the  priests,  their  own  allow- 
ance was  only  nine-tenths  of  the  tenth.  A  more 
particular  account  of  tithes  belongs  to  another 
head  [Tithes]  .  The  Levites  had  also  a  certain 
interest  in  the  '  second  tithe,'  being  the  portion 
which,  after  the  first  tithe  had  been  paid,  the 
cultivator  set  apart  for  hospitable  feasts,  which 
were  held  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  in  two 
out  of  three  years,  but  in  the  third  year  at  home. 
This  interest,  however,  extended  no  further  than 
that  the  offerer  was  particularly  enjoined  to  invite 
the  priests  and  Levites  to  such  feasts. 
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The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Levites  occurs  at  their  first  separation  in  the 
desert,  when  there  were  22,300,  of  a  month  old 
and  upwards ;  of  whom  8580  were  fit  for  service, 
or  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  (Num.  iii.  22, 
28,  34  _;  iv.  2,  34-49).  Thirty-eight  years  after, 
just  before  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  they  had 
increased  to  23,000,  not  one  of  whom  had  been 
born  at  tlie  time  of  the  former  enumeration 
(Num.  xxvi.  57,  62-65).  About  460  years 
after  the  entry  into  Canaan  (b.c.  1015)  they  were 
again  numbered  by  David,  a  little  before  his 
death,  and  were  foimd  to  have  increased  to  38,000 
men  fit  for  Levitical  service — of  whom  24,000 
were  '  set  over  the  work  of  tlie  Lord,'  6000  were 
officers  and  judges,  4000  were  porters,  and  4000 
were  musicians  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  3,  4,  5).  If  the 
same  proportion  then  existed  between  those  come 
of  age  and  those  a  month  old  which  existed  when 
the  tribe  quitted  Egypt,  the  entire  number  of  the 
Levitical  body,  in  the  time  of  David,  must  have 
been  96,433. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  those  of  the 
Levites  who  resided  in  the  territories  of  those 
tribes,  having  resisted  the  request  of  Jeroboam  to 
transfer  their  services  to  his  idolatrous  establish- 
ments at  Dan  and  Bethel,  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  possessions  and  join  their  brethren  in  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (2  Chron.  xi.  12,  13,  14  ;  xiii.  9); 
and  this  concentration  of  the  Levitical  body  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  must  have  had  an  im])or- 
tant  influence  upon  its  condition  and  history. 
That  kingdom  thus  actually  consisted  of  three 
tribes — Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi, — of  which 
one  was  devoted  to  sacerdotal  uses.  This  altered 
position  of  the  Levites — after  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  most  of  their  cities,  and  the  tithes  from 
ten  of  the  tribes  were  cut  off — presents  a  subject 
for  much  interesting  investigation,  into  which  we 
cannot  enter.  Their  means  must  have  been  much 
reduced ;  for  it  cannot  be  su]3posed  that  Judah  and 
Benjamin  alone  were  able,  even  if  willing,  to  un- 
dertake the  support  of  the  whole  Levitical  body 
on  the  same  scale  as  when  the  dues  of  all  Israel 
flowed  into  its  treasuries.  In  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Judah  the  Levites  appear  less  frequently 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  chief 
public  measure  in  which  they  were  engaged  was 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Da\'id  in  the  person 
of  young  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1-11);  which 
may  be  regarded  as  mainly  the  work  of  the  Le- 
vitical body,  including  the  priests. 

Under  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  only  341  Levites, 
according  to  Ezra  (ii.  40-42),  or  350,  according 
to  Nehemiah  (vii.  43-45),  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  less  surprising  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear ;  for  if,  before  the  cap- 
tivity, the  great  body  of  them  had  been  in  strait- 
ened circumstances  and  without  fixed  possessions 
in  Judah,  it  was  only  consistent  witli  Imman  pru- 
dence that  those  who  had,  in  all  probability,  com- 
fortably settled  themselves  in  Babylon,  should 
not  be  anxious  to  return  in  such  numbers  to  Pa- 
lestine as  were  likely  to  produce  similar  effects. 
A  few  more  are  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  24-26. 
Those  who  did  return  seem  to  have  bad  no  very 
correct  notion  of  their  obligations  and  duties ;  for 
there  were  many  who  formed  matrimonial  alli« 
ances  with  the  idolaters  of  the  land,  and  thereby 
corrupted  both  their  moral?  and  genealogies.  But 
they  were  prevailed  upon  to  reform  this  abuse ; 
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and,  as  a  token  of  obedience,  signed  the  national 
covenant  with  Nehemiah,  and  abode  at  Jerusalem 
to  influence  others  by  their  authority  and  ex- 
ample (Neh.  X.  9-13;  xi.  15-19).  _ 

The  Levites  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  very  slightly  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Luke  X.  32;  John  i.  19;  Acts  iv.  36)  ; 
but  the  '  scribes '  and  the  *  lawyers,'  so  often 
named  in  the  Gospels,  are  usually  supposed  to 
hajife  belonged  to  them. 

It  would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
dtitiesof  the  Levitical  body  if  we  regarded  them 
as  limited  to  their  services  at  the  sanctuary.  On 
the  contrary,  we  see  in  their  establishment  a  pro- 
vision for  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  no  ancient 
lawgiver  except  Moses  ever  thought  of  attending  to. 
But  that  this  was  one  principal  object  for  which 
a  twelfth  of  the  population — the  tribe  of  Levi 
— was  set  apart,  is  clearly  intimated  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  9,  10  :  'They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judg- 
ments and  Israel  thy  law ;  they  shall  put  incense 
Ijefore  thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  thine 
altar.'  They  were  to  read  the  volume  of  the  law 
publicly  every  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Deut.  xxxi.  10-13).  '  This  public  and 
solemn  periodical  instruction,'  observes  Dean 
Graves  (^Lectures,  p.  170),  '  though  eminently 
useful,  was  certainly  not  the  entire  of  their  duty  ; 
they  were  bound  from  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance 
to  take  care  that  at  all  times  the  aged  should  be 
improved  and  the  children  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  the  adoration  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  observance  of  his  law  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  peculiar  situation  and  privileges 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  regulated  by  the  divine 
appointment,  admirably  fitted  them.  Possessed 
of  no  landed  property,  and  supported  by  the  tithes 
and  ofi'eriiigs  which  they  received  in  kind,  they 
were  little  occupied  with  labour  or  secular  care ; 
deriving  their  maintenance  from  a  source  which 
would  necessarily  fail  if  the  worship  of  God  were 
neglected,  they  were  deeply  interested  in  their 
su])port.  Their  cities  being  dispersed  through  all 
the  tribes,  and  their  families  permitted  to  inter- 
marry with  all,  they  were  everywhere  at  hand  to 
admonish  and  instruct ;  exclusively  possessed  of 
the  high-priesthood,  as  well  as  of  all  other  reli- 
gious offices,  and  associated  with  the  high-priest 
and  judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and 
with  the  elders  of  every  city  in  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals, and  guardians  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
where  those  who  were  guilty  of  homicide  fled  for 
an  asylum,  they  must  have  acquired  such  influ- 
ence and  reverence  among  the  people  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  secure  attention  to  their  instructions ; 
and  they  were  led  to  study  the  rules  of  moral 
conduct,  the  principles  of  equity,  and,  above  all, 
the  Mosaic  code,  with  unceasing  attention ;  but 
they  were  not  laid  under  any  vows  of  celibacy, 
or  monastic  austerity  and  retirement,  and  thus 
abstracted  from  the  intercourse  and  feelings  of 
social  life.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  were  as- 
suredly well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
their  institution,  to  preserve  and  consolidate  the 
union  of  all  the  other  tribes,  and  to  instruct  and 
forward  the  poor  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety  ' 
{Lectures,  pp.  169-171;  'Bwvivl\  Antiquities,  i. 
301-347  ;  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  i.  5 ; 
Witsius,  Dissert.  II.  de  Theocrat.  Israelitar. 
juld.  Groodwini  Moses  et  Aaron ;  Jennings,  .4m- 
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tiqnities,  pp.  184-206;  CaLtpzov,  Apparat,  Crit. 
see  Index  ;  Saubert,  Comm.  de  Sacerdot.  et  Sacris 
Habr.  personis,  0pp.  p.  283,  sqq. ;  Gramberg, 
Krit.  Gesch.  der  Jieligiotisideen  des  Alien  Test. 
vol.  i.  c.  3). 

LEVITICUS,  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  is  calkd 
^"Ji?*]?  and  is  the  third  book  of  Moses. 

Contents.  —  Leviticus  contains  the  further 
statement  and  development  of  the  Sinaitic  legis- 
lation, the  beginnings  of  which  are  described  in 
Exodus.  It  exhibits  the  historical  progress  of 
this  legislation ;  consequently  we  must  not  exj)ect 
to  find  the  laws  detailed  in  it  in  a  systematic 
form.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  order 
observed,  which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  which  the  plan  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived. The  whole  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  contents  of  Exodus,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
book  that  sanctuary  is  described  with  which  all 
external  worship  was  connected  (Exod.  xxxv.- 
xL).  Leviticus  begins  by  describing  the  worship 
itself.  First  are  stated  the  laws  concerning  sacri- 
fices (ch.  i.-vii.).  In  this  section  is _/Jrsi  described 
the  general  quality  of  the  sacrifices,  which  are 
divided  into  bloody  and  unbloody  ;  secondly, 
their  aim  and  object,  according  to  which  they 
are  either  thank-ofverings  or  sin-offerings; 
and  lastly,  the  time,  place,  and  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  made. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  manner  ih 
whicli  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  as 
])riests,  and  how,  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  glory,  they  were  ordained  to  be  mediators 
between  God  and  his  people  (ch.  viii.-ix.).  As 
formerly  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  had  been 
severely  punished  (Exod.  xxxii.  sq.),  so  now  the 
disobedience  of  the  priests  was  visited  with  signal 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure  (Lev.  x.).  On 
this  occasion  were  given  several  laws  concerning 
the  requisites  of  the  sacerdotal  office. 

The  theocratical  sanctity  of  the  nation  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  existence  of  the 
sanctuary.  Every  subject,  indeed,  connected 
with  the  sanctuary  was  intended  to  uphold  a  strict 
separation  between  holy  and  unholy  things. 
The  whole  theocratical  life  was  based  on  a  strict 
separation  of  things  ut^clean  from  things  clean, 
which  alone  were  offered  to  God  and  might  ap- 
proach the  sanctuary.  The  whole  creation,  and 
especially  all  animal  life,  should,  like  man  him- 
self, bear  testimony  to  the  defilement  resulthig 
from  sin,  and  to  its  opposite,  viz.  the  holiness  of 
the  Lord  (ch.  xi.-xv.). 

The  great  feast  of  atonement  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  central  point  of  the  national  sanctity, 
this  feast  being  appointed  to  reconcile  the  whole 
people  to  God,  and  to  purify  the  sanctuary  itself. 
All  preceding  institutions,  all  sacrifices  and  puri- 
fications, receive  their  completion  in  the  great 
feast  of  Israel's  atonement  (ch.  xvi.). 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  sanctuary  was 
made  the  positive  central  point  of  the  whole 
nation,  or  of  national  holiness  ;  but  it,  was  to  be 
inculcated  negatively  also,  that  ill  worship 
should  be  connected  with  the  sanctuary,  and  that 
no  sacrifices  should  be  offered  elsewhere,  lest  any 
pagan  abuses  should  thereby  strike  root  again 
(ch.  xvii.). 

The  danger  of  deserting  Jehovah  and  his  woi- 
ship  would  be  increased  after   the  conquest  oi 
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Canaan,  when  the  Israelites  should  inhabit  a 
country  surrounded  by  pagans.  The  following 
chapters  (xviii.-xx.)  refer  to  the  very  important 
relation  in  which  Israel  stood  to  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  the  positive  motive  for  separating 
them  from  all  other  nations  ;  to  tiie  necessity  of 
extirpating  the  Canaanites ;  and  to  the  whole  posi- 
tion which  the  people  of  the  Lord  should  occupy 
with  reference  to  paganism.  Cliapter  xviii.  begins 
with  the  description  of  those  crimes  into  which  the 
people  miglit  easily  be  misle<l  by  Ihe  influence 
of  their  pagan  neighbours,  viz.  fornication,  con- 
tempt of  parents,  idolatry,  &c. 

The  priests  were  specially  appointed  to  lead 
tlie  nation  by  their  good  example  scrupulously 
to  avoid  every  thing  pagan  and  unclean,  and 
thus  to  testify  their  faithful  allegiance  to  Jehovah 
(ch.  xxi.-xxii.  16).  It  is  particularly  inculcated 
tliat  the  sacrifices  should  be  without  blemish ; 
and  this  is  made  a  means  of  se|)arating  the  Israel- 
ites from  all  pagan  associations  and  customs  (ch. 
xxii.  17-33).  But  the  strongest  bulwark  erected 
against  pagan  encroachments  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  solemn  religious  meetings,  in  which  the' 
attention  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  central 
point  of  national  religion,  and  which  theocra- 
tically  consecrated  their  whole  proceedings  to  the 
worship  of  God.  This  was  the  object  of  the  laws 
relating  to  fasts  (ch.  xxiii.).  These  laws  divided 
the  year  into  sacred  sections,  and  gave  to  agri- 
cultural life  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  its  peculiarly  theocratic  cha- 
racter, in  contradistinction  to  all  pagan  worship, 
which  is  merely  bent  upon  the  symbolisation  of 
the  vital  powers  of  nature. 

In  ch.  xxiv.  1-9  follows  the  law  concerning  the 
preparation  of  the  sacred  oil,  and  the  due  setting 
forth  of  the  shew-bread.  Although  this  is  in  con- 
nection with  ch.  xxii.  17,  sq.,  it  is  nevertheless 
judiciously  placed  after  ch.  xxiii.,  because  it 
refers  to  the  agricultural  relation  of  the  Israelites 
lo  Jehovah  stated  in  that  chapter.  The  Mosaical 
legislation  is  throughout  illustrated  by  facts,  and 
its  power  and  significance  are  exhibited  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  subdues  all  subjective  arbi- 
trary opposition.  So  the  opposition  of  the  law  to 
paganism,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  every 
approach  to  pagans,  are  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  a  man  who  sprang  from  a  mixed  marriage, 
who  cursed  Jehovah,  and  was  stoned  as  Jehovah 
directed  (ch.  xxiv.  10-24). 

The  insertion  of  this  fact  in  its  chronological 
place  slightly  interrupts  the  order  of  the  legal  de- 
finitions. The  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  which  follow  it,  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  laws  which  precede.  For  the 
Sabbatical  law  completes  the  declaration  that 
Jehovah  is  the  real  proprietor  and  landlord  of 
Canaan,  to  whom  belong  both  the  territory  and 
its  inhabitants ;  and  whose  right  is  opposed  to  all 
occupation  of  the  country  by  heathens  (ch.  xxv.). 

Tliis  section  is  concluded  with  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  law,  viz.  that  Jehovah,  the  only 
true  and  living  God,  will  bless  his  faithful  people 
who  heartily  keep  his  law ;  and  will  curse  all  who 
despise  him  and  transgress  his  law  (ch.  xxvi.). 

After  it  has  thus  been  explained  how  the 
people  might  be  considered  to  be  the  owners  of 
the  country,  there  appropriately  follows  the  law 
concerning  several  possessions  which  were  more 
•xclurirely  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  or  which,  like 
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the  first-born,  belonged  to  him  without  bnng 
specially  offered.  Tiie  whole  concludes  with  an 
appendix  embracing  the  law  concerning  rows 
and  tithes,  with  a  manifest  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  the  legislation  (ch.  xxvii.  17-21). 

Authenticity. — The  arguments  by  which 
the  unity  of  Leviticus  has  been  attacked  are  very 
feeble.  Some  critics,  however,  such  as  De  Wette, 
Gramberg,  Vatke,  and  others,  have  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  laws  contained 
in  Leviticus  originated  in  a  period  much  later 
than  is  usually  supposed.  But  the  following 
observations  sufficiently  support  their  Mosaical 
origin,  and  show  that  the  whole  of  Leviticus  is 
historically  genuine.  The  laws  in  ch.  i.-vii.  con- 
tain manifest  vestiges  of  the  Mosaical  period. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  Exodus,  when  the  priests 
are  mentioned,  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  named ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  ch.  i.  4,  7,  8,  11,  &c.  The  taber- 
nacle is  the  sanctuary,  and  no  other  j)lace  of  wor- 
ship is  mentioned  anywhere.  Expressions  like 
the  following  constantly  occur,  ^y1D  ?nN  *3Q?, 
before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  or 
*iyiD  ?nN  nriD,  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  (ch.  i.  3;  iii.  8,  13,  &c.).  The 
Israelites  are  always  described  as  a  congregation 
(ch.  iv.  13,  sq.),  imder  the  command  of  the 
rnyn  *JpT,  eiders  of  the  congregation  (ch.  iv. 
15),  or  of  a  ^«*E^'3,  ruler  (ch.  iv.  22).  Every  thing 
has  a  reference  to  life  in  a  camp,  and  that  camp 
commanded  by  Moses  (ch.  iv.  12,  21;  vi.  11; 
xiv.  8;  xvi.  26,  28).  A  later  writer  could 
scarcely  have  placed  himself  so  entirely  in  the 
times,  and  so  completely  adopted  the  modes  of 
thinking  of  tlie  age,  of  Moses  :  especially  if,  as 
has  been  asserted,  these  laws  gradually  spung 
from  the  usages  of  the  people,  and  were  written 
down  at  a  later  period  with  the  object  of  sanction- 
ing them  by  the  authority  of  Moses.  They  so 
entirely  befit  the  Mosaical  age,  that,  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  any  later  pe- 
riod, they  must  have  undergone  some  modifica- 
tion, accommodation,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  in- 
terpretation. This  inconvenience  would  have  been 
avoided  by  a  person  who  intended  to  forge  laws 
in  favour  of  the  later  modes  of  Levitical  worship. 
A  forger  would  have  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
past  as  much  as  possible  with  the  present. 

The  section  in  ch.  viii.-x.  is  said  to  have  a 
mythical  colouring.  This  assertion  is  grounded 
on  the  miracle  narrated  in  ch.  ix.  24.  But  what 
could  have  been  the  inducement  to  forge  this 
section?  It  is  said  that  the  priests  invented  it  in 
order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  Aaron's  con- 
secration. But  to  such  an  intention  the  nar- 
ration of  the  crime  committed  by  Nadab  and 
Abihu  is  strikingly  opposed.  Even  Aaron  him- 
self here  appears  to  be  rather  remiss  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  (comp.  x.  16,  sq.,  with  iv. 
22,  sq.).  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  forgery 
arose  from  an  opposite  or  anti-hierarchical  ten- 
dency. The  fiction  would  thus  appear  to  have 
been  contrived  without  any  motive  which  could 
account  for  its  origin. 

In  ch.  xvii.  occurs  the  law  which  forbids  the 
slaughter  of  any  beast  except  at  the  sanctuary. 
This  law  could  not  be  strictly  Kept  in  Palestine, 
and  had  therefore  to  undergo  some  modification 
(Deut.  xii.).     Our  opponents  cannot  show  any 
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rational  inducement  for  contriving  such  a  fiction. 
The  law  (ch.  xvii.  6,  7)  is  adapted  to  the  nation 
only  while  emigrating  from  Egypt.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  law  to  guard  the  Israelites  from  falling 
into  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  Egyptian  rites 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  he-goats,  d^TJ?EJ' ;  which 
word  signifies  arlso  demons  represented  under  the 
form  of  he-goats,  and  which  were  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  desert  (comp.  Jablonsky,  Pantheon 
^gyptiacum,  i.  272,  sq.). 

The  laws  concerning  food  and  purifications  ap- 
pear especially  important  if  we  remember  that  the 
people  emigrated  from  Egypt.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  these  laws  is  undoubtedly  Mosaical, 
but  in  the  individual  application  of  them  there 
is  much  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  Egypt. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  Lev.  xviii.  sq.,  wher^ 
the  lawgiver  has  manifestly  in  view  the  two  op- 
posites,  Canaan  and  Egypt.  That  the  lawgiver 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Egypt,  is  proved 
by  such  remarks  as  those  about  the  Egyptian  mar- 
riages with  sisters  (ch.  xviii.  3) ;  a  custom  which 
stands  as  an  exception  among  the  prevailing  habits 
of  antiquity  (Diodoms  Siculus,  i.  27  ;  Pausa- 
nias,  Attica,  i.  7). 

The  book  of  Leviticus  has  a  prophetical  cha- 
racter. The  lawgiver  represents  to  himself  the 
future  history  of  his  people.  This  prophetical 
character  is  especially  manifest  in  chs.  xxv.,  xxvi., 
where  the  law  appears  in  a  truly  sublime  and  di- 
vine attitude,  and  when  its  predictions  refer  to  the 
whole  futurity  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  that  these  were  vaticinia  ex  eventu,  unless  we 
would  assert  that  this  book  was  written  at  the  close 
of  Israelitish  history.  We  must  rather  grant  that 
passages  like  this  are  the  real  basis  on  which  the 
authority  of  later  prophets  is  chiefly  built.  Such 
passages  prove  also,  in  a  striking  manner,  that  the 
lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  external  aim,  but  that 
his  law  had  a  deeper  purpose,  which  was  clearly 
understood  by  Moses  himself.  That  purpose  was 
to  regulate  the  national  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
to  consecrate  the  whole  nation  to  God.  See  espe- 
cially ch.  xxv.  18,  sq. 

But  this  ideal  tendency  of  the  law  does  not 
j)reclude  its  applicability  to  matters  of  fact.  The 
law  bad  not  merely  an  ideal,  but  also  a  real  cha- 
racter, evidenced  by  its  relation  to  the  faithlessness 
and  disobedience  of  the  nation.  The  whole  future 
history  of  the  covenant  people  was  regulated  by 
the  law,  which  has  manifested  its  eternal  power 
and  truth  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
Although  this  section  has  a  general  bearing,  it  is 
nevertheless  manifest  that  it  originated  in  the 
times  of  Moses.  At  a  later  period,  for  instance, 
it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  promulgate 
the  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  and  the  year  of 
Jubilee :  for  it  was  soon  sufficiently  proved  how 
far  the  nation  in  reality  remained  behind  the 
ideal  Israel  of  the  law.  The  sabbatical  law  bears 
the  impress  of  a  time  when  the  whole  legislation, 
in  its  fulness  and  glory,  was  directly  communi- 
cated to  the  people,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract, 
penetrate,  and  command. 

The  principal  works  to  be  consulted  with  re- 
ference to  Leviticus  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Pentateuch. — H.  A.  C.  H. 

LIBANUS,  or  LEBANON  (|133^ ;  Sept. 
tkifiavos),  the  Latin,  or  rather  the  Greek  name  of 
B  long  chain  of  mountains  on  the  northern  border 
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of  Palestine.  The  term  Libanus  is  more  con- 
venient in  use  than  the  Hebrew  form  Lebanon, 
as  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  parallel  ranges 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  which  have  no 
such  distinctive  names  in  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  designation.  Lebanon  seems  to  be  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  either  or  both  of  these  ranges ; 
and  we  shall  also  use  it  in  this  general  sense  :  but 
Libanus  means  distinctively  the  westernmost  of 
those  ranges,  whicli  faces  the  Mediterranean,  atid 
Anti-Libanus  the  eastern,  facing  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus ;  in  which  sense  these  names  will  be  used 
in  this  article.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the 
country  have  found  the  convenience  of  distin- 
guishing these  parallel  ranges ;  and  give  to  Li- 
banus the  name  of  '  Western  Mountain '  (Jebel 
esh-Sharki),  and  to  Anti-Libanus  that  of  '  Eastern 
Mountain '  (Jebel  el-Gharbi) ;  although  Jebel 
Libnan  (the  same  name  in  fact  as  Lebanon) 
occurs  among  the  Arabs  with  special  reference 
to  the  eastern  range. 

These  two  great  ranges,  which  together  form 
the  Lebanon  of  Scripture,  commence  about  the 
parallel  of  Tripoli  (lat.  34°  28'),  run  in  a 
general  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  through 
about  one  degree  of  latitude,  and  form,  at  their 
southern  termination,  the  natural  frontier  of 
Palestine.  These  parallel  ranges  enclose  be- 
tween them  a  fertile  and  well-watered  valley, 
averaging  about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  which  is 
the  Ccele-Syria  (Hollow  Syria)  of  the  ancients, 
but  is  called  by  the  present  inhabitants,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  El-Bekaa,  or  '  the  Valley,'  which 
is  watered  through  the  greater  portion  of  its  length 
by  the  river  Litany,  the  ancient  Leontes. 

Nearly  opposite  Damascus  the  Anti-Libanus 
separates  into  two  ridges,  which  diverge  some- 
what, and  enclose  the  fertile  Wady  et-Teim. 
The  easternmost  of  these  two  ridges,  which  has 
already  been  pointed  out  as  the  Hermon  of  Scrip- 
ture [Hermon],  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  continues  its 
S.W.  course,  and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of 
Anti-Libanus.  From  the  base  of  the  higher 
part  of  this  ridge,  a  low  broad  spur  or  mountainous 
tract  runs  oflt"  towards  the  south,  forming  the 
high  land  which  shuts  in  the  basin  and  Lake  of 
el-Huleh  on  the  east.  This  tract  is  called  Jebel 
Heish,  the  higher  portion  of  which  terminates  at 
Tel  el-Faras,  nearly  three  hours  north  of  Fiek. 
The  other  ridge  of  Anti-Libanus  takes  a  more 
westerly  direction.  It  is  long,  low,  and  level ; 
and  continues  to  border  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  valley  of  Bekaa,  until  it  seems  to  unite 
with  the  higher  bluffs  and  spurs  of  Lebanon,  and 
thus  entirely  to  close  that  valley.  In  fact,  only  a 
narrow  gorge  is  here  left  between  precipices,  in 
some  places  of  great  height,  through  wliich  the 
Litany  finds  its  way  down  to  the  sea,  north  of 
Tyre.  The  chain  of  Lebanon,  or  at  least  its 
higher  ridges,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the 
point  where  it  is  thus  broken  through  by  the 
Litany.  But  a  broad  and  lower  mountainous 
tract  continues  towards  the  south,  bordering  the 
basin  of  the  Huleh  on  the  west.  It  rises  to  its 
greatest  elevation  about  Safed  (Jebel  Safed) ; 
and  at  length  ends  abruptly  in  the  mountains  of 
Nazareth,  as  the  northern  wall  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  This  high  tract  may  very  properly 
be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  of  limestone 
rock,  which  is  indeed  the  general  constituent  of 
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the  mountains  of  Syria.  In  Lebanon  it  has 
generally  a  whitish  hue,  and  from  the  aspect 
which  the  range  thus  bears  in  tlie  distance,  in  its 
cliff's  and  naked  parts,  the  name  of  Lebanon 
(which  signifies  '  white ')  has  been  supposed  to  be 
derived  ;  but  others  seek  its  origin  in  the  snows 
whicli  rest  long  upon  its  summits,  and  perpetu- 
ally upon  the  highest  of  them. 

Of  the  two  ranges,  that  of  Libanus  is  by  far  the 
highest.  Its  uppermost  ridge  is  marked  by  a 
line,  drawn  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hours' 

i'ourney  from  the  summit,  above  which  all  is 
tanen  (Burckhardt,  p.  4)  :  but  the  slopes  and 
valleys  below  this  line  aflbrd  pasturage,  and 
are  capable  of  cultivation,  by  reason  of  the  nume- 
rous springs  which  are  met  with  in  all  directions. 
Cultivation  is,  however,  chiefly  found  on  the  sea- 
ward slopes,  where  numerous  villages  flourish, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  is  turned  to  account  by 
the  industrious  natives,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
natural  levels,  construct  artificial  terraces  in 
order  to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  swept  away 
by  the  winter  rains,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  water  requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
crops  (Burckhardt,  pp.  19,  20,  23).  When  one 
looks  upward  from  below,  the  vegetation  on  these 
terraces  is  not  visible ;  so  that  the  whole  moun- 
tain appears  as  if  composed  only  of  immense 
rugged  masses  of  naked  whitish  rock,  traversed  by 
deep  wild  ravines,  running  down  precipitously 
to  the  plain.  No  one  would  suspect  among 
these  rocks  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
thrifty  villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of 
mountaineers,  hardy,  industrious,  and  brave 
(Robinson,  iii.  440).  Here,  amidst  the  crags  of 
the  rocks,  are  to  be  seen  (he  remains  of  the  re- 
nowned cedars  ;  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
firs,  oaks,  brambles,  mulberry-trees,  fig-trees,  and 
vines  (Volney,  i.  272). 

Although  the  general  elevation  of  Anti-Libanus 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Libanus,  the  easternmost 
of  the  branches  into  which  it  divides  towards  its 
termination  (Jebel  esh-Sheikh)  rises  loftily,  and 
overtops  all  the  other  summits  of  Lebanon.  Our 
information  respecting  Anti-Libanus  is  less  dis- 
tinct than  that  concerning  tlie  opposite  range.  It 
appears,  however,  that  it  has  fewer  inhabitants, 
and  is  scarcely  in  any  part  cultivated.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  equally  cultivable :  for  it  would  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  dispersed  notices  in 
Burckhardt,  that  its  western  declivities,  towards 
the  great  enclosed  valley,  are  completely  barren, 
without  trees  or  pasture  ;  but  on  the  summits  of 
the  eastern  side,  fronting  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
tiiere  seem  to  be  parts,  at  least,  aflbrd  ing  good 
pasturage,  and  abounding  also  in  stunted  oak 
Irees,  of  which  few  are  higher  than  12  or  15  feet. 
The  common  route  across  these  mountains,  from 
Baalbec  to  Damascus,  at  one  time  ascends  into 
the  region  of  snow  (in  the  month  of  March)  ; 
at  another  follows  the  direction  of  the  mountain 
torrents,  between  parallel  lines  of  hills,  by  the 
side  of  aspens,  oaks,  and  numerous  willows  which 
grow  along  the  water-courses  (Burckhardt,  pp.  4, 
15 ;  Elliot,  ii.  276). 

None  of  the  summits  of  Libanus  or  Anti- 
Libanus  have  been  measured.  The  author  of  the 
Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (Introduct.  p.  Iv.), 
by  comparing  the  accounts  of  difierent  travellers 
as  to  the  continuance  of  snow  upon  the  higher 
lummits,  and  adjusting  them  with  reference  to 
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the  point  of  perpetual  congelation  in  that  latitude, 
forms  a  rough  estimate,  which,  though  higher  than 
some  estimates  more  loosely  constructed,  and  lower 
than  others,  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  average  height  of  the  Libanuj 
mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  the  snow  en- 
tirely disappears  in  summer,  must  be  consider- 
ably below  11,000  feet,  probably  about  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  higher 
jioints,  particularly  the  Sannin,  which  is  the 
highest  of  all,  must  be  above  that  limit,  as  the 
snow  rests  on  them  all  the  year.  By  the  same 
rule  the  average  height  of  the  Anti-Libanus  range 
is  reckoned  as  not  exceeding  9000  feet :  but  its 
higiiest  point,  in  the  Jebel  es-Sheik,  or  Mount 
Hermon,  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  more  lofty 
than  the  Sannin,  the  highest  point  in  Libanus. 

In  Scripture  Lebanon  is  very  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  cedar  trees  in 
which  it  abounded  [Eres]  ;  but  its  wines  are  also 
noticed  (Hosea  xiv.  8);  and  in  Cant.  iv.  11; 
Hos.  xiv.  7,  it  is  celebrated  for  various  kinds  of 
fragrant  plants  (Robinson,  Biblical  Researches, 
iii.  344,  345,  439 ;  Kitto,  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine,  Introd.  pp.  xxxii.-xxxv.,  Iv. ;  Reland, 
PalcEstina,  i.  311 ;  'Rosenm\A\er,  Bihlisch.  Alter- 
thum,  ii.  236 ;  Raumer,  Paldstina,  pp.  29-35 ; 
D'Arvieux,  Memoires,  ii.  250 ;  Volney,  Voyage 
en  Syrie,  i.  243 ;  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monatl. 
Corresp.,  June,  1806 ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in 
Syria,  p.  1,  sq. ;  Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  102, 
&c. ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  pp.  206-220 ; 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  468,  sq. ;  Fisk,  in 
Missio7iary  Herald,  1824 ;  Elliot,  Travels,  ii. 
276 ;  Hogg,  Visit  to  Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
&.C.,  i.  219,  sq. ;  ii.  81,  sq. ;  Addison,  Palmyra 
and  Damascus,  ii.  43-82). 

LIBERTINES  (AiPfprlvoi).  '  Certain  of  the. 
synagogue,  which  is  called  (the  synagogue)  o 
the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,' 
&c.,  are  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  There  has 
been  much  diversity  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  word.  It  obviously  denotes  state  or  con- 
dition, not  nature  (i.  e.  country) ;  and  since 
Libertini  here  occurs  among  the  names  of  na- 
tions, and  Josephus  (^Antiq.  xii.  1,  and  Cont. 
A]non.  ii.  4)  has  told  us  that  many  Jews  were 
removed  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Libya,  Beza,  Le  Clerc,  and  others  conclude  that 
tiie  word  must  have  been  AtfivffTiwv,  i.  e. '  sprung 
from  Libya.'  But  fliere  is  no  authority  ol 
MSS.  or  versions  for  this  reading.  Others,  on 
the  same  premises,  conceive  that  the  word  Liber- 
tini denotes  the  inhabitants  of  some  town  called 
Libertus  in  Afiica  Proper,  or  Carthage ;  but  tliey 
fail  to  show  that  any  town  of  this  name  existed  in 
tliat  quarter.  The  most  probable  opinion,  and 
that  which  is  now  generally  entertained,  is,  that 
tiie  Libertini  were  Jews,  whom  the  Romans  had 
taken  in  war  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  but  after- 
wards freed ;  and  that  this  synagogue  had  been 
built  at  their  expense.  Libertini  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  word  of  Roman  origin,  and  to 
be  explained  with  reference  to  Roman  customs. 
This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  word  avvayaryris  does  not  occur  in  the 
middle  of  the  national  names,  but  stands  first, 
and  is  followed  by  rijj  Xeyo/jLeyijs  :  whence  it 
clearly  appears  that  Aifiepr^yoi  is  at  least  not  the 
name  of  a  country  or  region.  Further,  we  know 
that  there  were  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  many 
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libertini,  or  '  freed-men,'  of  the  Jewish  religion 
at  Rome  (Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  85  ;  comp.  Suet.  Tib. 
•36  ;  and  Philo,  p.  1014 ;  see  Bloomfield,  Kuinoel, 
VVetstein.j  &c.  on  Acts  vi.  9 ;  and  comp.  Gerdes, 
De  Spiaff.  Libertinorum,  Gron.  1 736  ;  Scherer, 
De  Synag.  Libertin.  Argent.  1754). 

LIBNAH  (nn^  ;  Sept.  At^vi),  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  taken  by  Joshua 
in'imediately  after  Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  20,  30).  It 
lay  within  tlie  territory  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  42),  and  became  one  of  the  Levifical  towns 
in  that  tribe  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  1  Chron.  vi.  57). 
It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place.  The  Assyrian 
king  Sennacherib  was  detained  some  time  before 
it  when  he  invaded  Judsea  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiaii ;  and  it  was  before  it  that  he  sustained  that 
dreadful  stroke  which  constrained  him  to  with- 
draw to  his  own  country  (2  Kings  xix.  8 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  8).  In  the  reign  of  King  Jehoram, 
Libnah  is  said  to  have  revolted  from  him 
(2  Kings  viii.  22;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10).  From  the 
circumstance  of  this  revolt  having  happened 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Edomites, 
it  lias  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  reference 
to  another  town  of  the  same  name  situated  in 
that  country.  But  such  a  conjecture  is  unne- 
cessary and  improbable.  Libnah  of  Judah  re- 
belled, because  it  refused  to  admit  the  idolatries 
of  Jehoram ;  and  it  is  not  said  in  either  of  the 
passages  in  which  this  act  is  recorded,  as  of 
Edom,  that  it  continued  in  revolt  '  unto  this 
day.'  It  may  be  inferred  either  that  it  was 
speedily  reduced  to  obedience,  or  that,  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  true  worship,  it  spontaneously 
returned  to  its  allegiance.  Libnah  existed  as  a 
village  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
is  placed  by  them  in  the  district  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis. 

LIBNATH,  or,  more  fully,  Shihor-Libnath 
(n3!l?  in^K' ;  Sept.  AaPavdd),  a  stream  near 
Carmel,  on  the  borders  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26). 
Michaelis  conceives  this  to  be  the  '  glass-river ' 
(n33?),  i.  e.  the  Belus,  from  whose  sands  the 
first  glass  was  made  by  the  Phoenicians. 

LIBNEH  (H!)??)  occurs  in  two  places  of 
Scripture,  viz.  Gen.  xxx.  37;  Hos.  iv.  13,  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  either  the  while  poplar  or 
the  storax  tree.  The  arguments  in  support  of 
the  respective  claims  of  these  are  nearly  equally 
balanced,  although  those  in  favour  of  the  storax 
appear  to  us  to  preponderate.  The  lihneh  is  first 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of  the  rods 
which  Jacob  placed  in  the  watering  troughs  of 
the  sheep ;  the  lutz  (the  almond)  and  armon  (the 
oriental  plane)  being  the  two  others :  he  '  pilled 
white  strakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white  appear 
which  was  in  the  rods.'  In  Hos.  iv.  13  reference 
is  made  to  the  shade  of  trees  and  the  burning  of 
incense : — '  They  sacrifice  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  bum  incense  upon  the  hills,  under 
oaks  (allon, '  terebinth  tree')  and  poplars  (libneh), 
because  the  shadow  of  them  is  good.' 

Libiieh,  in  the  passage  of  Hosea,  is  translated 
AfvKTi,  '  white  poplar,'  in  the  Septuagint,  and  this 
translation  is  adopted  by  the  majority  of  inter- 
preters.    The  Hebrew  name  libneh,  being  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  derived  from  |37  (album  esse),  has 
een  considered  identical  with  the  Greek  \evKr], 
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which  both  signifies  < white,'  and  also  the  'white 
poplar,'  Populus  alba.  Tiiis  poplar  is  said  to  be 
called  iohite,  not  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of 
its  bark,  but  of  that  of  the  under  surface  of  its 
leaves.  It  may  perhaps  be  so  designated  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  hairy  seeds,  which  have  a  re- 
markable appearance  when  the  seed  covering  first 
bursts.  The  poplar  is  certainly  common  in  tlie 
countries  where  the  scenes  are  laid  of  the  transac- 
tions related  in  the  above  passages  of  Scripture. 
Belou  (Obs.  ii.  106)  says,  '  Les  peupliers  Wanes et 
noirs,  et  avbres  fruictiers  font  que  la  plaine  de 
Damas  resemble  une  forest.'  Rauwolf  also  men- 
tions the  white  poplar  as  abundant  about  Aleppo 
and  Tripoli,  and  still  called  by  the  ancient  Arabic 

name  haur  or  hor  Oj*-)>  which  is  the  word  used 

in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Hosea.  That  poplars 
are  common  in  Syria  has  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Baca. 


Others,  however,  have  been  of  opinion  that 
libneh  denotes  the  storax  tree  rather  than  the 
white  poplar.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  the  Sep- 
tuagint has  ^aPSov  ffTvpaKivrju, '  a  rod  of  styrax ;' 
and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  ac- 
cording to  Rosenmiiller,  is  more  ancient  and  of  far 
greater  authority  than  that  of  Hosea.  So  R.  Jonah, 
as  translated  by  Celsius,  says  of  libneh,  Bicitur 
lingua  Arabum  Lubna ;  and  in  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Genesis  ((c-fJ)  lubne  is  employed  as  the 

representative  of  the  Hebrew  libneh.  Lubne,  both 
in  Arabic  and  in  Persian,  is  the  name  of  a  tree, 
and  of  the  fragrant  resin  employed  for  fumigating, 
which  exudes  from  it,  and  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Storax.  This  resin  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hip- 
pocrates and  Theo])hrastu3.  Dioscorides  describes 
several  kinds,  all  of  which  were  obtafced  from  Asia 
Minor ;  and  all  that  is  now  imported  is  believed 
to  be  the  produce  of  that  country.  But  the  tree 
is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  though  it 
does  not  there  yield  any  storax.  It  is  found  in 
Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  extends  into  Syria,  and  pro- 
bably farther  south.  It  is  therefore  a  native  of 
the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction 
related  in  the  above  passage  of  Genesis. 

From  the  description  of  Dioscorides,  and  faia 
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comparing  the  leaves  of  the  styrax  to  those  of  the 
quince,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  tree  being 
intended  :  especially  as  in  early  times,  as  at  the 
present  day,  it  yielde<l  a  highly  fragrant  balsamic 
substance  which  was  esteemed  as  a  medicine, 
and  employed  in  fumigation.  From  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Hebrew  name  libneh  to  the  Arabic 
lubne,  and  from  the  Septuagint  having  in  Genesis 
translated  the  former  by  styrax,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  was  the  tree  intended.  It  is 
capable  of  yielding  white  wands  as  well  as  the 
poplar ;  and  it  is  also  well  qualified  to  afford  com- 
plete shade  under  its  ample  foliage,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Hos.  iv.  13.  We  may  also  suppose 
it  to  have  been  more  particularly  alluded  to, 
from  its  being  a  tree  yielding  incense.  '  They 
sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  the  terebinth 
and  the  storax  trees,  because  the  shadow  thereof 
is  good.'— J.  F.  R. 

LIBYA  (Atfiva,  Aifiuri).  This  name,  in  its 
largest  acceptation,  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
denote  the  whole  of  Africa.  But  Libya  Proper, 
which  is  the  Libya  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  country  of  the  Lubim  in  the  Old,  was  a  large 
tract,  lying  along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west 
of  Egypt.  It  is  called  Pentapolitana  Regio  by 
Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  v.  5),  from  its  five  cities, 
Berenice,  Arslnoij,  Ptolemais,  ApoUonia,  and 
Cyrene;  and  Libya  Cyrenaica  by  Ptolemy 
[Geoff,  iv.  5),  from  Cyrene,  its  capital. 

Libya  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled 
by,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  the 
Lehabim  or  Lubim  [Nations,  Dispersion  of]. 
These,  its  earliest  inliabitants,  appear,  in  the  time 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  consisted  of  wan- 
dering tribes,  who  were  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  Egypt,  and  at  others  with  the  Ethiopians, 
as  they  are  said  to  have  assisted  both  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  in  their 
expeditions  against  Judaea  (2  Chron.  xii.  4  ;  xiv. 
8 ;  xvi.  9).  They  were  eventually  subdued  by  the 
Carthaginians  ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  that 
people  to  bring  the  nomade  tribes  of  Northern 
Afnca  which  they  mastered  into  the  condition  of 
cultivators,  that  by  the  produce  of  their  industry 
they  might  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
numerous  armies  with  which  they  made  their 
foreign  conquests.  But  Herodotus  assures  us  that 
none  of  the  Libyans  beyond  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory were  tillers  of  the  ground  (Herod,  iv.  186, 
187;  comp.  Polybius,  i.  161,  167,  168,  177,  ed. 
Schweighseuser).  Since  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian supremacy  the  country,  with  tlie  rest 
of  the  East,  has  successively  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks. 
The  name  of  Libya  occurs  in  Acts  ii.  10,  where 
'  the  dwellers  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cy- 
rene' are  mentioned  among  the  stranger  Jews 
who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

LICE  (D33  and  CSS)  occurs  in  Exod.  viii. 
16,  17,  18  (Heb.  12,  13,  14);  Ps.  cv.  31 ;  Sept. 
ffKvicfifS  or  (rKviires;  Vulg.  cynipkes  and  scyniphes ; 
Wisd.  xix.  10 ;  Sept.  aKviira  (Alex.  Aid.  (rKvi(pas) ; 
Vulg.  muscas.     The  name  of  the  creature  em- 

filoyed  in  the  third  plague  upon  Egypt,  miracu- 
ously  produced  from  the  dust  of  the  land.  Its 
exact  nature  has  been  much  disputed.  Those  who 
nann  from  the  loot  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew 
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text,  and  assume  it  to  be  derived  from  |13,  tojfiXi 
settle,  or  establish,  infer  lice  to  be  meant,  from  their 
fixing  themselves  on  mankind,  animals,  &c.  The 
meaning  of  the  root  is,  however,  too  general  to 
afford  by  itself  any  assistance  in  ascertaining  the 
particular  species  intended.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  liaa 
further  inferred  from  the  words  '  in  man  and  in 
beast,'  that  it  was  the  acarus  sanytdsugus,  or 
'  tick  '  (Comment,  on  Exod.  viii.  16).  But  since 
it  is  spoken  of  as  an  Egyptian  insect,  the  name 
for  it  may  be  purely  Egyptian,  and  may  have 
no  connection  with  any  Hebrew  root  (Michaelis, 
Siippl.  ad  Lex.  n.  1174).  However  this  may 
be,  the  preposition  from  which  Dr.  Clarke  argues 
is  too  various  in  meaning  to  assist  his  hypothesis. 
Nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  word  is  singular  or 
plural.  The  variation,  both  in  letters  and  points, 
seems  to  betoken  uncertainty  somewhere,  though 
Gesenius  takes  D33  in  the  collective  sense.  Mi- 
chaelis also  remarks  that  if  it  be  a  Hebrew  word 
for  lice,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  cognate  tongues,  the  Aramaic, 
Samaritan,  and  Ethiopic.  The  rendering  of  the 
Septuagint  seems  highly  valuable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  given  by  learned  Jews  resident 
in  Egypt,  that  it  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  and 
best  executed  portion  of  that  version,  and  that  it 
can  be  elucidated  by  the  writings  of  ancient 
Greek  naturalists,  &c.  Thus  Aristotle,  who  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators of  Exodus,  mentions  the  Kv'nres  (the  ffKvi<pei 
of  the  Septuagint)  among  insects  able  to  distin- 
guish the  smell  of  honey  (Hist.  Animal,  iv.  8), 
and  refers  to  species  of  birds  which  he  calls 
(TKViirofdya,  that  live  by  hunting  ffKylires  (viii. 
6).  His  pupil  Theophrastus  says  : — eyyivovrai 
Se  Kol  Kvlires  iv  ricrl  rSiv  StySpaiv,  Sxrnfp  iv  rp 

Spvl    Kol    T-p    ffVKTJ.   KOl   SOKOVCTIV  iK  T^S  vypSTtlTOS 

(Fvvio'TaaQa.i  t^s  inrh  rhv  (pKothv  (rvvtcrrafjifvr]s. 
avTij  Se  icTTi  yMiKila  yevofievots.  yivovrai  5e  /cal 
iv  \axavois  tIctiv.  '  The  Kviwes  are  born  in  certain 
trees,  as  the  oak,  the  fig-tree,  and  they  seem  to 
subsist  upon  the  sweet  moisture  which  is  collf-ted 
under  the  bark.  They  are  also  producea  on 
some  vegetables'  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  17,  and  ii.  xdt.). 
This  description  applies  to  aphides,  or  rather  to 
the  various  species  of  'gallflies'  (Cynips,  Linn.). 
Hesychius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
explains  (TkvI^,  ^uot*  x^'^P^"  ''*  TerpdiTTepov,  '  a 
green  four-winged  creature,'  and  quotes  Phry- 
nichus  as  applying  tlie  name  to  a  sordid  wretch, 
and  adds,  anh  tov  6r)piSiov  rov  iv  to7s  ^v\ois, 
Tov  Kara  0paxi>  aura  KarfffdiovTos,  '  from  the 
little  creature  among  trees,  which  speedily  de- 
vours them.'  Pliilo  (a.d.  40)  and  Origen  in  the 
second  century,  who  both  lived  in  Egypt,  describe 
it  in  terms  suitable  to  the  gnat  or  mosquiro 
(Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  i.  97.  2,  ed.  Mangey  ;  Origen, 
Homilia  tertia  in  Exod.)  ;  as  does  also  Augustine 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  (De  Convenientia, 
&c.).  But  Theodoret,  in  the  same  age,  distin- 
guishes between  aKviirfs  and  Kuvmiris  ( Vita  Ja- 
cobi).  Suidas  (a.d.  1100)  says,  (TKvi^,  ^wov 
KwvwiruSfs,  '  resembling  gnats,'  and  adds,  fcrri 
yap  6  ffKvhp  ^(iov  iMKpbv  ^v\o(pdyov,  '  a  little 
creature  that  eats  wood.'  These  Christian  fathers, 
however,  give  no  authority  for  their  explanations ; 
and  Bochart  remarks  that  they  seem  to  be  speak- 
ing of  gnats  under  the  name  (TKviires,  which  word, 
he  conjectures,  biassed  them  from  its  resemblanc* 
to  the  Hebrew.    Schleusner  adds  (^Gio9»eina  m 
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Octateuch,  ffKvicpes,  C^a  fitKpk  &irh  robs  Ktoi/uiras, 
'  less  than  gnats,'  and  (Lex.  Cyrilli,  MS.  Brem.) 
aKvlcpes  (<i>v((>i(i  iffriv  fotKira  Kc&ya)\l/iv,  '  veiy 
small  creatures  like  gnats.'  From  this  concur- 
rence of  testimony  it  would  appear  that,  not  lice, 
but  some  species  of  gnats  is  the  proper  rendering, 
though  the  ancients,  no  doubt,  included  other 
species  of  insects  under  the  name.  Mr.  Bryant, 
however,  gives  a  curious  turn  to  the  evidence 
derived  from  ancient  naturalists.  He  quotes 
Theophrastus,  and  admits  that  a  Greek  must  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
but  urges  that  the  Septuagint  translators  concealed 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  he 
labours  to  prove  is  lice,  under  the  word  they 
have  adopted,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Ptolemies, 
under  wliose  inspection  they  translated,  and  the 
Egyptians  in  general,  whose  detestation  of  lice 
was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii. 
37),  (but  who  includes  t\  &KKo  iw<rap6v,  'any 
other  foul  creature'),  and  whose  disgust,  he  thinks, 
would  have  been  too  much  excited  by  reading 
that  their  nation  once  swarmed  with  those  crea- 
tures through  the  instrumentality  of  the  servants 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews  {Plagues  of  Egypt,  Lond. 
1794,  p.  56,  &c.).  This  suspicion,  if  admitted, 
upsets  all  the  previous  reasoning.  It  is  also  in- 
consistent with  Bryant's  favourite  hypothesis,  that 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  so  adapted  as  to  afford 
a  practical  mortification  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
Egyptians.  Nor  could  a  plague  of  lice,  upon 
his  own  principles,  have  been  more  offensive  to 
them  than  the  plague  on  the  river  Nile,  and  the 
frogs,  &c.,  which  he  endeavours  to  show  were 
most  signally  opposed  to  their  religious  notions. 
Might  it  not  be  suggested  with  equal  probability 
that  the  Jews  in  later  ages  had  been  led  to  in- 
terpret the  word  lice  as  being  peculiarly  humi- 
liating to  the  Egyptians?  (see  Joseph,  ii.  14.  3, 
who,  however,  makes  the  Egyptians  afflicted  with 
phthiriasis.)  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  af- 
fords us  no  assistance,  being  evidently  formed 
from  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  not  being  illus- 
trated by  any  Roman  naturalist,  but  found  only 
in  Christian  Latin  writers  (see  Facciolati,  in 
voc).  The  other  ancient  versions,  &c.,  are  of 
no  value  in  this  inquiry.  They  adopt  the  popular 
notion  of  the  times,  and  Bochart's  reasonings 
upon  them  involve,  as  Rosenmiiller  (apud  Boc- 
hart)  justly  complains,  many  unsafe  permuta- 
tions of  letters.  If,  then,  the  Septuagint  be  dis- 
carded, we  are  deprived  of  the  highest  source  of 
information.  Bochart  also  reasons  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  word  D''33  to  KSvtSts,  the  word 
in  Aristotle  for  the  eggs  of  fleas,  lice,  bugs,  &c., 
whether  infesting  mankind  or  beasts  (vi.  26),  but 
which  is  not  more  like  it  than  Kdivwires  ;  and  an 
enthusiast  in  etymology  might  remark  that  KoviSes 
means  both  '  dust '  and  '  lice,'  which  Scaliger 
explains  lendes,  '  nits,'  ab  exiguitate  similes  pul- 
vert, '  from  their  minuteness,  like  dust'  (p.  518). 
It  is  strange  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Bochart  that 
if  the  plague  had  been  lice,  it  would  have  been 
easily  imitated  by  the  magicians,  which  was 
attempted  by  them,  but  in  vain  (Exod.  viii.  18). 
Nor  is  the  objection  valid,  that  if  this  plague  were 
gnats,  &c.,  the  plague  of  flies  would  be  antici- 
pated, since  the  latter  most  likely  consisted  of 
one  particular  species  having  a  different  desti- 
nation [Fly]  ;  whereas  this  may  haye  consisted 
tl  not  only  mosquitoes  or  gnats,  but  of  some  other 
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species  which  also  attack  domestic  cattle,  as  Aw 
oestrus,  or  tabanus,  or  zimb  (Bruce's  Travels^ 
ii.  315,  8vo.)  ;  on  which  supposition  these  two 
plagues  would  be  sufficiently  distinct. 

But  since  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &c.,  nave  ever 
been  one  of  the  evils  of  Egypt,  there  must  have 
been  some  peculiarity  attending  them  on  this 
occasion,  which  proved  the  plague  to  be  '  the 
finger  of  God.'  From  the  next  chapter,  verse  31, 
it  appears  that  the  flax  and  the  barley  were 
smitten  by  the  hail ;  that  the  former  was  beginning 
to  grow,  and  that  the  latter  was  in  the  ear — which, 
according  to  Shaw,  takes  place  in  Egypt  in 
March.  Hence  the  DOS  would  be  sent  about 
February,  i.  e.  before  the  increase  of  the  Nile, 
which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning 
of  June.  Since,  then,  the  innumerable  swarms 
of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &c.,  which  every  year  affect 
the  Egyptians  come,  according  to  Hasselquist, 
at  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  the  appearance  of 
them  in  February  would  be  as  much  a  variation 
of  the  course  of  nature  as  the  ajjpearance  of  the 
oestrus  in  January  would  be  in  England.  They 
were  also  probably  numerous  and  fierce  beyond 
example  on  this  occasion ;  and  as  the  Egyptians 
would  be  utterly  imprepared  for  them  (for  it 
seems  that  this  plague  was  not  announced),  the 
effects  would  be  signally  distressing.  Bochart 
adduces  instances  in  which  both  mankind  and 
cattle,  and  even  wild  beasts,  have  been  driven  by 
gnats  from  their  localities.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  proper  Greek  name  for  the  gnat  is 
ifiTris,  and  that  probably  the  word  utin/ayi^i, 
which  much  resembles  Kvi^,  is  appropriate  to 
the  mosquito.  Hardouin  observes  that  the  oi 
Kviirfs  of  Aristotle  are  not  the  i/xirlSes,  which 
latter  is  by  Pliny  always  rendered  culices,  but 
which  word  he  employs  with  great  latitude 
[Gnat].  For  a  description  of  the  evils  inflicted 
by  these  insects  upon  man,  see  Kirby  and  Spence, 
Introduction  to  Entomology,  Lond.  1828,  i.  115, 
&c. ;  and  for  the  annoyance  they  cause  in  Egypt, 
Maillet,  Description  de  VEgypte  par  I'Abbe 
Mascrier,  Paris,  1755,  xc.  37;  Y orska\,  Descript. 
Animal,  p.  85.  Michaelis  proposed  an  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word  (rKvi<pes  to  the 
Societe  des  Savants,  with  a  full  description  of  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  them  by  Philo,  Origen,  ana 
Augustine  (Recueil,  &c.  Amst.,  1744).  Niebuhr 
inquired  after  it  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  and  alsa 
of  the  metropolitan  at  Cairo,  who  thought  it  to 
be  a  species  of  gnat  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  gardens  there,  and  whose  bite  was  extremely 
painful.  A  merchant  who  was  present  at  the  in- 
quiry called  it  dubab-el-keb,  or  the  dog-Jiy  (De- 
cription  de  V Arable,  Pref.  pp.  39,  40).  Besides 
the  references  already  made,  see  Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia  in  Exod. ;  Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Lex. 
Hebraic.,  p.  1203,  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Verm.  Samml 
aus  der  Naturkunde,  i.  6.  74-91 ;  Bakerus. 
Annotat.  in  Et.  M.  ii.  1090 ;  Harenberg,  06- 
serv.  Crit.  de  Insectis  JEgyptum  infestantibus, 
in  Miscell.  Lips.  Nov.,  ii.  4.  617-20;  Winer, 
Biblisches  Real-w'6rterbv£h,  art.  <  Miicken.'  — 

J.  F.  D. 

LIGHT  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
immediate  result  and  offspring  of  a  divine  com- 
mand (Gen.  i.  3).  The  earth  was  void  and  dark, 
when  God  said,  '  Let  light  be,  and  light  was.* 
This  is  represented  as  having  preceded  the  placing 
of '  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  the  gnater 
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light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule 
the  night :  he  made  the  stars  also '  (Gen.  i. T4,  sq.). 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
facility  with  which  these  two  separate  acts  may  be 
reconciled,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  tlie  origin 
of  light,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  universe,  is 
thus  referred  to  the  exertion  of  the  divine  will :  as 
little  can  it  be  denied  that  the  narrative  in  the 
original  is  so  simple,  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
majestic  and  impressive,  both  in  thought  and  dic- 
tion, as  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  lofty  and  plea- 
surable sentiment  of  awe  and  wonder. 

The  divine  origin  of  light  made  the  subject 
one  of  special  interest  to  the  Biblical  nations — the 
rather  because  light  in  the  East  has  a  clearness, 
a  brilliancy,  is  accompanied  by  an  intensity  of 
heat,  and  is  followed  in  its  influence  by  a  large- 
ness of  good,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  less 
genial  climes  can  have  no  conception.  Light 
easily  and  naturally  became,  in  consequence, 
with  Orientals,  a  representative  of  the  highest 
human  good.  All  the  more  joyous  emotions  of 
the  mind,  all  the  pleasing  sensations  of  the  frame, 
all  the  happy  hours  of  domestic  intercourse,  were 
described  under  imagery  derived  from  light  (1 
Kings  xi.  36;  Isa.  Iviii.  8  ;  Esther  viii.  16;  Ps. 
xcvii.  1 1).  The  transition  was  natural  from  earthly 
to  heavenly,  from  corporeal  to  spiritual  things;  and 
so  light  came  to  typify  true  religion  and  the  feli- 
city which  it  imparts.  But  as  light  not  only 
came  from  God,  but  also  makes  man's  way  clear 
before  him,  so  it  was  employed  to  signify  moral 
truth,  and  pre-eminently  that  divine  system  of 
truth  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  from  its 
earliest  gleamings  onward  to  the  perfect  day  of 
the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  religious  topics  had  the 
greater  propriety  because  the  light  in  the  world, 
being  accompanied  by  heat,  purifies,  quickens, 
enriches ;  which  efforts  it  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  true  religion  to  produce  in  the  human  soul 
(Isa.  viii.  20;  Matt.  iv.  16;  Ps.  cxix.  105; 
2  Pet.  i.  19 ;  Eph.  v.  8  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  9). 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  special  providence 
under  which  the  divine  lessons  of  tlie  Bible  were 
delivered,  that  the  views  which  the  Hebrews  took 
on  this  subject,  while  they  were  high  and  worthy, 
did  not  pass  into  siiperstition,  and  so  cease  to  be 
truly  religious.  Other  Eastern  nations  beheld 
the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  their  hearts  were  secretly  enticed, 
and  their  mouth  kissed  their  hand  in  token  of 
adoration  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27).  This  '  iniquity ' 
the  Hebrews  not  only  avoided,  but  when  they 
considered  the  heavens  they  recognised  the  work 
of  God's  fingers,  and  learnt  a  lesson  of  humility 
as  well  as  of  reverence  (Ps.  viii.  3,  sq.).  On  the 
contrary,  the  entire  residue  of  the  East,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  worshipped  the  sun  and 
the  light,  primarily  perhaps  as  symbols  of 
divine  power  and  goodness,  but,  in  a  more 
degenerate  state,  as  fiiemselves  divine;  whence, 
in  conjunction  with  darkness,  the  negation  of 
light,  arose  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  two  prin- 
ciples, the  one  of  light,  the  good  power,  the  other 
of  darkness,  the  evil  power;  a  corruption  which 
rose  and  spread  the  more  easily  because  the  whole 
of  human  life,  being  a  chequered  scene,  seems 
divided  as  between  two  conflicting  agencies,  the 
bright  and  the  dark,  the  joyous  and  the  sorrowful, 
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what  is  called  prosperous  and  what  if  called 
adverse. 

When  the  tendency  to  corruption  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded  is  taken  into  account,  we  can- 
not but  feel  both  gratified  and  surprised  that, 
while  the  Hebrew  people  employed  the  boldest 
personifications  when  speaking  of  light,  they  in 
no  case,  nor  in  any  degree,  fell  into  the  almost 
universal  idolatry.  That  individuals  among 
them,  and  even  large  portions  of  the  nation,  did 
from  time  to  time  down  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity forget  and  desert  the  living  God,  is  very 
certain;  but  then  the  nation,  as  such,  was  not 
misled  aind  corrupted ;  witnesses  to  the  truth 
never  failed ;  recovery  was  never  impossible ;  nay, 
was  more  than  once  efl'ected,  till  at  last  affliction 
and  sufi'ering  brought  a  changed  heart,  which 
never  again  swerved  from  the  way  of  truth. 

Among  the  jiersonifications  on  this  point  which 
Scripture  presents  we  may  specify,  1.  God.  The 
Apostle  James  (i.  17)  declares  that  '  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  sha- 
dow of  turning  ;'  obviously  referring  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  and  the  constancy  of  his  goodness, 
which  shine  on  undimmed  and  imshadowed.  So 
Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  16)  :  <God  who  dwelleth  in  the 
light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.'  Here 
the  idea  intended  by  the  imagery  is  the  incom- 
prehensibleness  of  the  self-existent  and  eternal 
God. 

2.  Light  is  also  applied  to  Christ :  '  The  peo- 
ple who  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light ' 
(Matt.  iv.  16  ;  Luke  ii.  32 ;  John  i.  4,  sq.).  '  He 
was  the  true  light ;'  '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ' 
(John  viii.  12  ;  xii.  35,  36). 

3.  It  is  further  used  of  angels,  as  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  14  :  '  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light.'  4.  Light  is  moreover  employed 
of  men  :  John  the  Baptist  *  was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light'  (John  v.  35)  ;  '  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world '  (Matt.  v.  14 ;  0ee  also  Acts  xiii.  47  ; 
Eph.  V.  S).— J.  R.  B. 

LIGN  ALOES.     [Ahalim.] 

LILY  (Kplfov).  The  lily  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  translation  of  skoshun.  We  shall 
reserve  for  that  head  the  several  points  of  con- 
sideration which  are  cormected  with  it,  and  con- 
fine our  attention  at  present  to  the  krinon,  or  lily, 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  plant  is  mentioned 
in  the  well-known  and  beautiful  passage  (Matt. 
vi.  26) :  '  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these ;'  so 
also  in  Luke  xii.  27.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  must  have  been  indigenous  or 
grown  wild,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
must  have  been  of  an  ornamental  character,  and, 
from  the  Greek  term  Kplvov  being  applied  to  it,  of 
a  liliaceous  nature.  The  name  Kplvov  occurs  in 
all  the  old  Greek  writers.  Theophrastus  first  uses 
it,  and  is  supposed  by  Sprengel  to  apply  it  to 
species  of  Narcissiis  and  to  Lilium  candidiim. 
Dioscorides  indicates  two  species,  but  very  imper- 
fectly :  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lilium 
candidum,  and  the  other,  with  a  reddish  flower, 
may  be  L.  martagon,  or  L.  chalcedonicum.  He 
alludes  more  particularly  to  the  lilies  of  Syria  and 
of  Pamphylia  being  weU  suited  for  making  tfa* 
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•intment  of  lily.  Pliny  enumerates  three  kinds, 
a  white,  a  red,  and  a  purple-coloured  lily.  Tra- 
vellers in  Palestine  mention  that  in  the  month  of 
Jnauary  the  fields  and  groves  everywhere  abound 
v4ih  Tariom  species  of  lily,  tulip,  and  narcissus. 
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S89.    [Liliom  chaleedonlcam.  j 

Benard  noticed,  near  Acre,  on  Jan.  18th,  and 
about  Jaffa,  on  the  23rd,  tulips,  white,  red, 
blue,  &c.  GuHipenberg  saw  the  meadows  of 
Galilee  covered  with  the  same  flowers  on  the  31st. 
Tulips  figure  conspicuously  among  the  flowers  of 
Palestine,  varieties  probably  of  Tulipa  gesneriana 
(Kitto's  Palestine,  p.  ccxv.).  So  Pococke  says, 
'  I  saw  many  tulips  growing  wild  in  tlie  fields  (in 
March),  and  any  one  who  considers  how  beautiful 
those  flowers  are  to  the  eye,  would  be  apt  to  con- 
jecture that  these  are  the  lilies  to  which  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  to  be  compared.'  This 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  plant  intended  than 
some  others  which  have  been  adduced,  as,  for 
instance,  the  scarlet  amaryllis,  having  white 
flowers  with  bright  purple  streaks,  found  by  Salt 
at  Adowa.  Others  have  preferred  the  C^-own 
imperial,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Cash- 
mere. Most  authors  have  united  in  considering 
the  white  lily,  Lilium  candidum,  to  be  the  plant 
to  which  our  Saviour  referred ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  ever  been  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Palestine.  Some,  indeed,  have  thought  it  to  be 
a  native  of  the  new  world.  Dr.  Liiidley,  however, 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (ii.  744),  says, '  This 
notion  cannot  be  sustained,  because  the  white  lily 
occurs  in  an  engraving  of  the  Annunciation, 
executed  somewhere  about  1480  by  Martin 
Schongauer ;  and  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
did  not  take  pilace  till  1492.  In  this  very  rare 
print  the  lily  is  represented  as  growing  in  an 
ornamental  vase,  as  if  it  were  cultivated  as  a 
curious  object.'  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a 
correspondent  at  Aleppo  {Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
iii.  429),  who  has  resided  long  in  Syria,  but  is 
acquainted  only  with  the  botany  of  Aleppo  and 
Antioch :  '  I  never  saw  the  white  lily  in  a  wild 
state,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  being  so  in  Syria. 
It  is  cultivated  here  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in 
pots  as  an  exotic  bulb,  like  the  daffodil.'  In 
consequence  of  this  difficulty  the  late  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  was  of  opinion  that  the  plant  alluded  to 


under  the  name  of  lily  was  the  Amaryllis  lutea 
(now  Oporanthus  luteus),  'whose  golden  liliaceous 
flowers  in  autumn  afford  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  gorgeous  objects  in  nature,  eis  the  fields  of 
the  Levant  are  overrun  with  them  ;  to  them  the 
expression  of  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  not  being 
arrayed  like  one  of  them,  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate.' Dr.  Lindley  conceives  '  it  to  be  much 
more  probable  that  the  plant  intended  by  our 
Saviour  was  the  IxioUrion  montatmm,  a  plant 
allied  to  the  amaryllis,  of  very  great  beauty, 
with  a  slender  stem,  and  clusters  of  the  most 
delicate  violet  flowers,  abounding  in  Palestine, 
where  Col.  Chesney  found  it  in  the  most  brilliant 
profusion'  (I.  c.  p.  744).  In  reply  to  this  a 
correspondent  furnishes  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Bowring,  which  throws  a  new  light  upon  the 
subject :  '  I  cannot  describe  to  you  witli  botanical 
accuracy  the  lily  of  Palestine.  I  heard  it  called 
by  the  title  of  Lilia  syriaca,  and  I  imagine 
under  this  title  its  botanical  characteristics  may 
be  hunted  out.  Its  colour  is  a  brilliant  red ;  its 
size  about  half  that  of  the  common  tiger  lily. 
The  white  lily  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  part  of  Syria.  It  was  in  April  and  May 
that  I  observed  my  flower,  and  it  was  most 
abvuidant  in  the  district  of  Galilee,  where  it  and 
the  Rhododendron  (which  grew  in  rich  abun- 
dance round  the  paths)  most  strongly  excited  my 
attention.'  On  this  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  '  It  is 
clear  that  neither  the  white  lily,  nor  the  Opo- 
ranthus  luteus,  nor  IxioUrion,  will  answer  to 
Dr.  Bowring's  description,  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  Chalcedonian  or  scarlet  martagon  lily, 
formerly  called  the  lily  of  Byzantium,  found 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Levant,  and  which,  with 
its  scarlet  turban-like  flowers,  is  indeed  a  most 
stately  and  striking  object'  {Gardeners''  Chro- 
nicle, ii.  854).  As  this  lily  (the  Lilium  chalce- 
donicum  of  botanists)  is  in  flower  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spoken,  is  indigenous  in  the 
very  locality,  and  is  conspicuous,  even  in  the 
garden,  for  its  remarkable  showy  flowers,  there 
can  now  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  plant  alluded 
to  by  our  Saviour. — J.  F.  R. 

LINEN.     [Bad.] 

LINUS  {Aivos),  one  of  the  Christians  at  Rome 
whose  salutations  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
iv.  21).  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishon 
of  Rome  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul 
(Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hceres.  iii.  3 ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
iii.  2,  4 ;  v.  6). 

LION  (^K  ari;  HnX  arjeh;  Sept.  xiwv), 
the  most  powerful,  daring,  and  impressive  of  all 
carnivorous  animals,  the  most  magnificent  in 
aspect  and  awful  in  voice.  Being  very  common  in 
Syria  in  early  timiss,  the  lion  naturally  supplied 
many  forcible  images  to  the  poetical  language  of 
Scripture,  and  not  a  few  historical  incidents  in 
its  narratives.  This  is  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  passages  where  this  animal,  in  all  the 
stages  of  existence — as  the  whelp,  the  young  adult, 
the  fully  mature,  the  lioness — occurs  under  dif- 
ferent names,  exhibiting  that  multiplicity  of  de- 
nominations which  always  results  when  some  great 
image  is  constantly  present  to  the  popular  mind. 
Thus  we  have,  I.  "Sia  gor,  a  lion's  whelp,  a  very 
yoimg  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  20 ;  Jer. ' 
Ii.  38;  Ezck.  xix.  2;  Nahum  li.  11,  Ii,  &c.\ 
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2.  TM  chephir,  a  young  lion,  when  first  leaving 
the  protection  of  the  old  pair  to  hunt  independently 
(Ezek.  xix.  2,  3 ;  Ps.  xci.  13  ;  Prov.  xix.  12,  &c.). 

3.  ^K  art,  an  adult  and  vigorous  lion,  a  lion 
having  paired,  vigilant  and  enterprising  in  search 
of  prey  (Nahum  ii.  12;  2  Sam.  xvii.  10;  Num. 
xxiii.  24).     This  is  the  common  name  of  the 

animal.  4.  ^tVff  sachal,  a  mature  lion  in  full 
strength  ;  a  black  lion?  (Job  iv.  10  ;  x.  16  ;  Ps. 
xci.  13;  Prov.  xxvi.  13;  Hosea  v.  14;  xiii.  7). 
This  denomination  may  very  possibly  refer  to  a 
distinct  variety  of  lion,  and  not  to  a  black  species 
or  race,  because  neither  black  nor  white  lions  are 
recorded,  excepting  in  Oppian  (De  Venat.  iii.  43) ; 


but  the  term  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  not  of  the  fur ;  for  some  lions  have  the 
former  fair,  and  even  rosy,  while  in  other  races  it  is 
perfectly  black.  An  Asiatic  lioness,  formerly  at 
Exeter  Change,  had  the  naked  part  of  the  nose,  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  bare  soles  of  all  the  feet 
pure  black,  though  the  fur  itself  was  very  pale 
buff.  Yet  albinism  and  melanism  are  not  un- 
common in  the  felinae ;  the  former  occurs  in 
tigers,  and   the   latter   is  frequent   in  leopards, 

panthers,  and  jaguars.  5.  \i>'0  laish,  a  tierce  lion, 
one  in  a  state  of  fury  (Job  iv.  1 1 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30  ; 

Isa.  xxx.  6).  6.  t<"'3?  labia,  a  lioness  (Job  iv,  11, 
where  the  lion's  whelps  are  denominated  '  the 
sons  of  Labiah,'  or  of  the  lioness). 

The  lion  is  the  largest  and  most  formidably 
armed  of  all  camassier  animals,  the  Indian  tiger 
alone  claiming  to  be  his  equal.  One  full  grown, 
of  Asiatic  race,  weighs  above  450  pounds,  and 
those  of  Africa  often  above  500  pounds.  The  fall 
of  a  fore  paw  in  striking  has  been  estimated  to 
be  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds'  weight,  and  the 
grasp  of  the  claws,  cutting  four  inches  in  depth, 
is  sirfficiently  powerful  to  break  the  vertebrae  of  an 
ox.  The  huge  laniary  teeth  and  jagged  molars 
worked  by  powerful  jaws,  and  the  tongue  entirely 
covered  with  homy  papillae,  hard  as  a  rasp,  are 
all  subservient  to  an  immensely  strong,  muscular 
structure,  capable  of  prodigious  exertion,  and  mi- 
nister to  the  self-confidence  which  these  means  of 
attack  inspire.  In  Asia  the  lion  rarely  measures 
more  than  nine  feet  and  a  half  from  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  though  a  tiger-skin  of  which 
we  took  the  dimensions  was  but  a  trifle  less  than 
13  feet.  In  Africa  they  are  considerably  larger, 
and  supplied  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
mane.  Both  tiger  and  lion  are  furnished  with 
A  small  homy  apex  to  the  tail — a  fact  noticed  by 
the  aacients,  but  only  verified  of  late  years,  be- 
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cause  this  object  lies  concealed  in  the  hair  of  tb* 
tip  and  is  very  liable  to  drop  off.  All  thw 
varieties  of  the  lion  are  spotted  when  whelps; 
but  they  become  gradually  buflf  or  pale.  One 
African  variety,  very  large  in  size,  perhaps  a 
distinct  species,  has  a  peculiar  and  most  fero- 
cious physiognomy,  a  dense  black  mane  exterd- 
ing  half  way  down  the  back,  and  a  black  fringe 
along  the  abdomen  and  tip  of  the  tail ;  wh3e 
those  of  southern  Persia  and  the  Dekkan  are 
nearly  destitute  of  that  defensive  ornament.  The 
roaring  voice  of  the  species  is  notorious  to  a 
proverb,  but  the  warning  cry  of  attack  is  short, 
snappish,  and  sharp. 

If  lions  in  primitive  times  were  as  numerous  in 
Western  Asia  and  Africa  as  tigers  still  are  in 
some  parts  of  India,  they  must  have  been  a  seri- 
ous impediment  to  the  extension  of  the  human 
race ;  for  Colonel  Sykes  relates  that  in  less  than 
five  years,  in  the  Dekkan  alone,  during  his  resi- 
dence there,  above  1000  of  the  latter  were  shot. 
But  the  counterbalancing  distribution  of  endow- 
ments somewhat  modifies  the  dangerous  vicinity 
of  these  animals :  like  all  the  felinae,  they  are 
more  or  less  nocturnal,  and  seldom  go  abroad  to 
pursue  their  prey  till  after  sunset.  When  not 
pressed  by  hunger,  they  are  naturally  indolent, 
and,  from  their  habits  of  uncontrolled  superiority, 
perhaps  capricious,  but  often  less  sanguinary  and 
vindictive  than  is  expected. 

Lions  are  monogamous,  the  male  living  con- 
stantly with  the  lioness,  both  hunting  together,  or 
for  each  other  when  there  is  a  litter  of  whelps ;  and 
the  mutual  affection  and  care  for  their  offspring 
which  they  display  are  remarkable  in  animals  by 
nature  doomed  to  live  by  blood  and  slaughter. 
It  is  while  seeking  prey  for  their  young  that  they 
are  most  dangerous ;  at  other  times  they  bear 
abstinence,  and  when  pressed  by  hunger  will 
sometimes  feed  on  carcasses  found  dead.  They 
live  to  more  than  fifty  years ;  consequently, 
having  armual  litters  of  from  three  to  five  cubs, 
they  multiply  rapidly  when  not  seriously  opposed. 
After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  the 
lion  soon  spread  again  into  Lower  Egypt ;  and 
Fidelio,  a  European  traveller,  in  the  begiiming 
of  the  eighth  century,  saw  one  slain  at  the  foot  of 
the  pyramids,  after  killing  eight  of  his  assailants. 
Lately  they  have  increased  again  on  the  Upper 
Nile ;  and  in  ancient  times,  when  the  devastations 
of  Egyptian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  armies 
passed  over  Palestine,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  destroyere  made  their  appearance  in 
great  numbers.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  attested  by 
the  impression  which  their  increase  made  upon 
the  mixed  heathen  population  of  Samaria,  when 
Israel  was  carried  away  into  captivity  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25,  26). 

The  Scriptures  present  many  striking  pictures 
of  lions,  touched  with  wonderful  force  and  fide- 
lity :  even  where  the  animal  is  a  direct  instrument 
of  the  Almighty,  while  true  to  his  mission,  ha 
still  remains  so  to  his  nature.  Thus  nothing  can 
be  more  graphic  than  the  record  of  the  man  ot 
Grod  (1  Kings  xiii.  28),  disobedient  to  his  chaige, 
struck  down  from  his  ass,  and  lying  dead,  while 
the  lion  stands  by  him,  without  touching  the  life* 
less  body,  or  attacking  the  living  animal,  usu- 
ally a  favourite  prey.  See  also  Gen.  xlix.  9  ;  Job 
iv.  10,  11;  Nahum  ii.  II,  12.  Samson's  ad- 
venture abo  with  the  young  lion  (Judg.  xiv.  5, 6)| 
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«nd  the  picture  of  the  young  lion  coming  up 
from  the  underwood  cover  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan — -all  attest  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
animal  and  its  habits.  Finally,  tlie  lions  in  the 
den  with  Daniel,  miraculously  leaving  him  un- 
molested, still  retain,  in  all  other  respects,  the 
real  characteristics  of  their  nature. 

The  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  power,  wag  symbol- 
ical of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  9).  The 
type  recure  in  the  prophetical  visions,  and  the 
figure  of  this  animal  ,vas  among  the  few  which  the 
Hebrews  admitted  in  sculpture,  or  in  cast  metal, 
as  exemplified  in  the  throne  of  Solomon.  The 
Jieathen  assumed  the  lion  as  an  emblem  of  the 
sun,  of  the  god  of  war,  of  Ares,  Ariel,  Arioth,  Re, 
the  Indian  Seeva,  of  dominion  in  general,  of  valour, 
&c.,  and  it  occurs  in  the  names  and  standards  of 
many  nations.  Lions,  in  remote  antiquity,  appear 
to  have  been  trained  for  the  chace,  and  are,  even 
now,  occasionally  domesticated  with  lafety.  Pla- 
cability and  attachment  are  displayed  by  them 
even  to  the  degree  of  active  defence  of  their 
friends,  as  was  exemplified  at  Birr,  in  Ireland 
in  1839,  when  '  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  being 
within  the  den,  had  fallen  accidentally  upon  a 
tiger,  who  immediately  caught  the  man  by  the 
thigh,  in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators ; 
but  a  lion,  being  in  the  same  compartment,  rose 
up,  and  seizing  the  tiger  by  the  neck,  compelled 
it  to  let  go,  and  the  man  was  saved.'  Numerous 
anecdotes  of  a  similar  character  are  recorded 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

Zoologists  consider  Africa  the  primitive  abode 
of  lions,  their  progress  towards  the  north  and 
west  having  at  one  time  extended  to  the  forests 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece;  but  in  Asia,  never 
to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  nor  east  of  the 
lower  Ganges.  Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
and  even  since  the  havoc  wliich  the  ostentatious 
barbarism  of  Roman  grandees  made  among  them, 
tliey  have  diminished  in  number  exceedingly, 
although  at  the  present  day  individuals  are  not 
unfrequently  seen  in  Barbary,  within  a  short 
distance  of  Ceuta. — C.  H.  S. 

LITTER.  The  word  translated  litter,  in  Isa. 
Ixvi.  20,  is  UV  tzab ;  and  is  the  same  which, 
in  Num.  vii.  3,  denotes  the  wains  or  carts  draton 
by  oxen,  in  which  the  materials  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  removed  from  place  to  place.  Tiie 
tzah  was  not,  therefore,  a  litter,  whicli  is  not  drawn, 
but  carried.  This  is  tlie  only  place  in  which  the 
word  occurs  in  the  Authorized  translation.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
Hebrews  had  no  vehicles  of  the  kind.  Litters, 
or  palanqiiins,  were,  as  we  know,  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  were  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  men  (No.  391),  and  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  carrying  persons  of  consideration 
short  distances  on  visits,  like  the  sedan  chairs 
of  a  former  day  in  England.  We  doubt  if  the 
Hebrews  had  this  kind  of  litter,  as  it  scarcely 
agrees  witli  their  simple,  unluxurious  habits  ;  but 
tliat  they  had  litters  borne  by  beasts,  such  as  are 
still  common  in  Western  Asia,  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  probable. 

In  Cant.  iii.  9,  we  find  the  word  |VlSN  aphir- 
yon,  Sept.  nop^tloy,  Vulg.  ferculum,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  and  is  applied  to  a 
vehicle  used  by  king  Solomon.  This  word  is 
rendered  <  chariot '  in  our  Authorized  version, 
although  iinlike  any  other  word  so  rendered  in 
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that  version.    It  literally  means  a  movinff  couch, 
and  is  usually  conceived  to  denote  a  kind  of 


sedan,  litter,  or  rather  palanquin,  in  which  great 
personages  and  women  were  borne  from  place 
to  place.  Tne  name,  as  well  as  the  object,  im- 
mediately suggests  that  it  may  have  been  nearly 

^  takht-ravan, 


the  same  thing  as  the  i^*j 

the  moving  throne,  or   seat,   of  the  Persians. 


It  consists  of  a  light  frame  fixed  on  two  strong 
poles,  like  those  of  our  sedan-chair.  The  frame  is 
generally  covered  with  cloth,  and  has  a  door, 
sometimes  of  lattice  work,  at  each  side.  It  is 
carried  by  two  mules,  one  between  the  poles 
before,  the  other  behind.  These  conveyances  are 
used  by  great  persons,  when  disposed  for  retire- 
ment or  ease  during  a  journey,  or  when  sick  or 
feeble  from  age.  But  they  are  chiefly  used  by 
ladies  of  consideration  in  their  journeys  (No.  392). 
The  popular  illustrators  of  Scripture  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  witli  this  and  the 
other  litters  of  Western  Asia;  and  have,  there- 
fore, resorted  to  India,  and  drawn  their  illustra- 
tions from  the  palanquins  borne  by  men,  and  from 
the  howdahs  of  elephants.  This  is  unnecessary,  as 
Western  Asia  still  supplies  conveyances  of  this 
description,  more  suitable  and  more  likely  to  have 
been  anciently  in  use,  than  any  which  the  further 
east  can  produce.  If  the  one  already  described 
should  seem  too  humble,  there  are  other  takht- 
ravans  of  more  imposing  appearance.  Some 
readers  may  remember  the  '  litter  of  red  cloth, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  jewels,'  together  witli 
ten  mules  (to  bear  it  by  turns),  which  king 
Zahr-Shah  prepared  for  the  journey  of  his 
daughter  (Lane's  Arab.  Nights,  i.  528).  This 
was,  doubtless,  of  the  kind  which  is  borne  by  four 
mules,  two  behind  and  two  before.  In  Arabia, 
or  in  the  countries  where  Arabian  usages  prevail, 
two  camels  aie  usually  employed  to  bear  the 
takht-ravan,  and  sometimes  two  horses.  When 
borne  by  camels,  the  head  of  the  hindmost  of 
the  animals  is  bent  painfully  down  uftdet  the 
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vehicle.    This  is  £he  most  comfortable  kind  of 
litter,  and  two  light  persons  may  travel  in  it. 


The  shibreeyeh  is  another  kind  of  camel-litter, 
resembling  the  Indian  howdah,  by  which  name 
(or  rather  hodaj)  it  is  sometimes  called.  It 
is  composed  of  a  small  square  platform  with  a 
canopy  or  arched  covering.     It  accommodates 
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bnt  one  person,  and  is  placed  upon  the  back  of  a 
camel,  and  rests  upon  two  square  camel-chests, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  animal.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  text  in  view,  but  from 
others,  that  the  Hebrews  had  litters ;  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  the  same 
as  those  now  employed  in  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  where  there  are  still  the 
same  circumstances  of  climate,  the  same  domestic 
animals,  and  essentially  the  same  habits  of  life, 
as  in  the  Biblical  period. 

LIVER  0?3)  occurs  in  Exod.  xxix.  13, 22 ; 
Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15;  iv.  9;  vii.  4;  viii.  16,  25; 
ix.  10,  19;  Prov.  vii.  23;  Lam.  ii.  11;  Ezek. 
xxi.  21.  The  Hebrew  word  is  generally  derived 
from  133,  to  be  heavy,  in  reference  to  the  weight 
of  the  liver  as  the  heaviest  of  all  the  viscera,  just 
as  in  English  the  lungs  are  called '  the  lights,'  from 
their  comparative  lightness.     Gesenius,  however, 

adduces   the   Arabic    JkJO,  meaning,   probably, 

'  the  most  precious,'  which,  indeed,  suits  the  notions 
of  the  ancient  Orientals,  who  esteemed  the  liver 
to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  viscera,  because 
they  thought  it  most  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  blood,  and  held  that  '  in  the  blood  is  the 
life.'  In  all  the  instances  where  the  word  occurs 
in  the  Pentateuch,  it  forms  part  of  the  phraise 

nasn  ^y  mir-n,  or  n33n  mns  or  i33n-|o, 

translated  in  the  Authorized  Version,  '  the  caul 
that  is  above  the  liver,'  but  which  Gesenius,  rea- 
soning from  the  root,  understands  to  be  the  great 
lobe  of  the  liver  itself,  rather  than  the  caul  over 
it  5  which  latter  he  terms  omentu?n  mimis  hepati- 
cogattricum,  and  which,  he  observes,  is  incon- 
■iderable  in  size,  and  has  but  little  fat.    Jahn 
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thinks  the  smaller  lobe  to  be  meant.  The  jhrase 
is  also  rendered  in  the  Sept.  rhv  \oPhv  to£ 
TJiraTOj,  or  rhp  (irl  rod,  &c.,  '  the  lobe  or  lower 
pendent  of  the  liver,'  the  chief  object  of  attention 
in  the  art  of  hepatoscopy,  or  divination  by  the 
liver  among  the  ancients.  (Jerome  gives  reticulum 
jecoris,  '  the  net  of  the  liver,'  and  arvina,  '  the 
suet,'  and  adeps,  '  the  fat ;'  see  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i.  498.)  It  appears  from  the  same  passages 
that  it  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  not  eaten 
as  sacrificial  food  (Jahn,  Biblisches  Archdol. 
§  378,  n.  7).  Tlie  liver  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  passions,  pride,  love,  &c.  Thus,  Gen. 
xlix.  6,  '  with  their  assembly  let  not  ^133  (lite- 
rally, 'my  liver')  be  united;'  Sept.  ri  ^Trora; 
see  also  Heb.  of  Ps.  xvi.  9 ;  Ivii.  9 ;  cviii.  2 ; 
and  Anacreon,  Ode  iii.  fin. ;  Theocritus,  Idyll. 
xi.  16  ;  Horace,  Carm.  i.  13.  4  ;  25.  15  ; 
iv.  I.  12 ;  and  the  Notes  of  the  Delphin 
edition ;  comp.  also  Persius,  Sat.  v.  129 ;  Ju- 
venal, Sat.  V.  647.  Woimds  in  the  liver  were 
supposed  to  be  mortal ;  thus  the  expressions  in 
Prov.  vii.  23,  '  a  dart  through  his  liver,'  and 
Lam.  ii.  11,'  my  liver  is  poured  out  upon  the 
earth,'  are  each  of  them  a  periphrasis  for  death 
itself.  So  also  j^schylus  uses  the  words  diyydvei 
irphs  ^irap  to  describe  a  mortal  wound  {Aga- 
memnon, 1.  442).  The  passage  in  Ezekiel  con- 
tains an  interesting  reference  to  the  most  ancient 
of  all  modes  of  divination,  by  the  inspection  of 
the  viscera  of  animals  and  even  of  mankind 
sacrificially  slaughtered  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
there  said  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  among  other 
modes  of  divination  referred  to  in  the  same  verse, 
'  looked  upon  the  liver.'  The  Cambridge  manu- 
script of  the  Sept.  gives  -JJTraTt  cTKoirfiaacrdat ;  other 
copies  use  the  precise  technical  term  rjTraToaKo- 
TT-fjcraffdai.  The  liver  was  always  considered  the 
most  important  organ  in  the  ancient  art  of 
Extispicium,  or  divination  by  the  entrails.  Phi- 
lostratus  felicitously  describes  it  as  '  the  prophe- 
sying tripod  of  all  divination'  {Life  of  Apollo- 
nius,  viii.  7.  5).  The  rules  by  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  judged  of  it  are  amply  detailed  in 
Adams's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  261,  &c.,  Lond. 
1834  ;  and  in  Potter's  Archceologia  Gr/pca, 
i.  316,  Lond.  1775.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry 
how  this  regard  to  it  originated.  Vitruvius  sug- 
gests a  plausible  theory  of  the  first  rise  of  hepa- 
toscopy. He  says  the  ancients  inspected  the 
livers  of  those  animals  which  frequented  the 
places  where  they  wished  to  settle  ;  and  if  they 
found  the  liver,  to  which  they  chiefly  ascribed 
the  process  of  sanguification,  was  injured,  tliey 
concluded  that  the  water  and  nourishment  col- 
lected in  such  localities  were  unwholesome 
(i.  4).  But  divination  is  coeval  and  co-exten- 
sive with  a  belief  in  the  divinity.  We  ac- 
cept the  argument  of  the  Stoics,  'sunt  Di :  ergo 
est  Divinatio.''  We  know  that  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Cain  and  Abel  there  were  certain  means 
of  communication  between  God  and  man,  and 
that  those  means  were  ccnnected  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  animals  ;  and  we  prefer  to  consider  those 
means  as  the  source  of  divination  in  later  ages, 
conceiving  that  when  the  real  tokens  of  the 
divine  interest  with  which  the  primitive  families 
of  man  were  favoured  ceased,  in  consequence  of 
the  multiplying  of  human  transgressions,  their 
descendants  endeavoured  to  obtain  counsel  and 
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information  by  the  same  external  observances. 
We  believe  that  thus  only  will  the  minute  resem- 
blances be  accounted  for,  which  we  discover  be- 
tween the  difterent  methods  of  divination,  utterly 
untraceable  to  reason,  but  which  have  prevailed 
from  unknown  antiquity  among  the  most  distant 
regions.  Cicero  ascribes  divination  by  this  and 
other  means  to  what  he  calls  '  the  heroic  ages,' 
by  which  term  we  know  he  means  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  all  historical  documents  (De  Divifia- 
tione).  Prometheus,  in  the  play  of  that  title 
(1.  474,  &c.),  lays  claim  to  having  taught  man- 
kind the  different  kinds  of  divination,  and  that 
of  extispicy  among  the  rest;  and  Prometheus, 
according  to  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  42),  in- 
structed the  Assyrians ;  and  we  know  from  sacred 
record  that  Assyria  was  one  of  the  countries  first 
peopled.  It  is  further  important  to  remark  that 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  divination  is  that 
of  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  a  native  of  Padan- 
aram,  a  district  bordering  on  that  country 
(1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16),  but  by  which  teraphim 
both  the  Sept.  and  Josephus  understood  ■^irap 
tSiv  aljSiv  '  tlie  ?ti;e>"  of  goats'  (Antiq.  vi.  11. 
4);  nor  does  Whiston,  perhaps,  in  his  note  on 
that  passage,  unreasonably  complain  that,  '  since 
the  modern  Jews  have  lost  the  signification  of 
ihe  word  'T'33,  and  since  this  rendering  of  the 
Sept.,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  are 
here  so  much  more  clear  and  probable,  it  is 
unaccountable  that  our  commentators  should  so 
much  hesitate  as.  to  its  true  interpretation ' 
(Whiston's  Josephus,  p.  169,  note,  Edinb.  }828  ; 
Bochavt,  i.  41,  £>e  Caprarum  Nominibus ;  En- 
ct/clopcedia  Metropolitana,  art.  '  Divination ; ' 
Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  on  the  several  passages 
referred  to;  Perizonius,  ad^limi.  ii.  31 ;  Peucer, 
De  Pracipuis  Divinationum  Generibus,  &c., 
Witfeberg,  1560).— J.  F.  D. 

LIZARD  (3y  tzab,  113  coach,  HXD^  letaah, 
^p3^{  anakah,  nOti'3ri  thinsemeth,  lOOIH  chomet, 
n^DDtJ'  se7nmamith).  Under  this  denomination 
the  modem  zoologist  places  all  the  cold-blooded 
animals  that  have  the  conformation  of  serpents 
with  tlie  addition  of  four  feet.  Thus  viewed,  as 
one  great  family,  they  constitute  the  Saurians, 
Lacertinse,  and  Lacertidae  of  authors ;  embracing 
numerous  generical  divisions,  which  commence 
with  the  largest,  that  is,  the  crocodile  group,  and 
pass  through  sundry  others,  a  variety  of  species, 
formidable,  disgusting,  or  pleasing  in  appearance 
— some  equally  frequenting  the  land  and  water, 
others  absolutely  confined  to  the  earth  and  to  the 
most  arid  deserts ;  and  though  in  general  harm- 
less, there  are  a  few  with  disputed  properties,  some 
being  held  to  poison  or  corrode  by  means  of  the 
exudation  of  an  ichor,  and  others  extolled  as 
Aphrodisiacs,  or  of  medical  use  in  pharmacy ;  but 
these  properties  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  are  unde- 
termined or  illusory.  Of  some  genera,  such  as  the 
crocodile  and  chameleon,  we  have  already  made 
mention  [Chameleon;  Crocodile;  Dragon; 
Leviathan],  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  our 
present  remarks  to  the  liiards  that  are  inhabitants 
of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  to  those  more 
particularly  noticed  in  the  Bible.  Of  these 
commentators  indicate  six  or  seven  species, 
whereof  some  indeed  may  be  misapprehended ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  regions  of  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt  are  overrun  with  animals  of 
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this  family,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  al' 
lusion  to  more  than  one  genus  in  the  Scriptures, 
where  so  many  observations  and  similes  are 
derived  from  the  natural  objects  which  wer« 
familiar  to  the  various  writers.  Among  th(» 
names  enumerated  above,  Bochart  refers  3^ 
tzab  (Lev.  xi.  29)  to  one  of  the  group  of  Mo- 
nitors or  Varanus,  the  Nilotic  lizard,  Lacerta 
Nilotica,  Varanus  Niloticus,  or  Waran  of  the 
Arabs.  Like  the  other  of  this  form,  it  is  possessed 
of  a  tail  double  the  length  of  the  body,  but 
is  not  so  well  known  in  Palestine,  where  there 
is  only  one  real  river  (Jordan),  which  is  not 
tenanted  by  this  species.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  true  crocodile  frequented  the 
shores  and  marshes  of  the  coast  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period ;  and  therefore  it  may  well 
have  had  a  more  specific  name  than  Leviathan — 
a  word  apparently  best  suited  to  the  dignified 
and  lofty  diction  of  the  prophets,  and  clearly  of 
more  general  signification  than  the  more  collo- 
quial designation.  Jerome  was  of  this  opinion  ; 
and  it  is  thus  likely  that  tzab  was  applied 
to  both,  as  waran  is  now  considered  only  a 
variety  of,  or  a  young,  crocodile.  There  is  a 
second  of  the  same  group,  Lacerta  Scincus  of 
Merrem  {Varanus  Arenarius^,  Waran-el-hard, 
also  reaching  to  six  feet  in  length ;  and  a  tliird, 
not  as  yet  clearly  described,  which  appears  to  be 
larger  than  either,  growing  to  nine  feet,  and 
covered  with  bright  cupreous  scales.  This  last 
prefers  rocky  and  stony  situations.  It  is  in  t^is 
section  of  the  Saurians  that  most  of  the  gigantic 

fossil  species,  the  real  Dv''Qi"p  ben-nephilini, 
'  children  of  the  giants,'  are  found  to  be  located  ; 
and  of  the  existing  species  some  are  reported  to 
possess  great  strength.  One  of  the  last-mentioned 
pursues  its  prey  on  land  with  a  rapid  bounding 
action,  feeds  on  the  larger  insects,  and  is  said  to 
attack  game  in  a  body,  sometimes  destroying 
even  sheep.  The  Arabs,  in  agreement  with  the 
ancients,  assert  that  this  species  will  do  fierce  and 
victorious  battle  with  serpents. 

Considerations  like  these  induce  us  to  assign 
the  Hebrew  name  T\2  coach  (a  designation  of 
strength)  to  the  species  of  the  desert ;  and  if  the 
Nilotic  waran  be  the  tzab,  then  the  Arabian 
dhab,  as  Bruce  asserts,  will  be  Varanus  Arenarius, 
or  Waran-el-hard  of  the  present  familiar  lan- 
guage, and  i^j'^j>-  chardaun,  the  larger  copper- 
coloured  species  above  noticed.  But  it  is  evident 
from  the  Arabic  authorities  quoted  by  Bochart,  and 
from  his  own  conclusions,  that  there  is  not  only 
confusion  among  the  species  of  lizard,  but  that 
the  iclmeumon  of  Egypt  (Horpestes  Pharaonis^ 
is  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  these  Saurians. 


395.    [Lacerta  Stellio.] 

We  come  next  to  the  group  of  lizards  more 
properly  so  called,  which  Hebrew  coramentaton 
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take  to  be  the  HNti?  letaah,  a  name  having  some 
allusion  to  poison  and  adliesiveness.  The  word 
occurs  only  once  (Lev.  xi.  30),  where  Saurians 
alone  appear  to  be  indicated.  If  the  Hebrew  root 
were  to  guide  the  decision,  letaah  would  be  another 
name  for  the  gecko  or  anaka,  for  there  is  but  one 
species  which  can  be  deemed  venomous  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  adhesiveness,  though  the 
geckos  possess  it  most,  numerous  common  lizards 
run  up  and  down  perpendicular  walls  with  great 
facility.  We,  therefore,  take  DDIfl  chomet,  or 
the  sand  lizard  of  Bochart,  to  be  the  true  lizard, 
several  (probably  many)  species  existing  in  my- 
riads on  the  rocks  in  sandy  places,  and  in  ruins  in 
every  part  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
There  is  one  species  particularly  abundant  and 
small,  well  known  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of  Sara- 
bandi.  We  now  come  to  the  Stelliones,  which 
have  been  confounded  with  the  noxious  geckos 
and  others  from  the  time  of  Aldrovandus,  and 
thence  have  been  a  source  of  inextricable  trouble 
to  commentators.  They  are  best  known  by  the 
bundles  of  starlike  spines  on  the  body.  Among 
these  Lacerta  Stellio,  Stellio  Orientalis,  the  npo- 
K6Sei\os  of  the  Greeks,  and  hardun  of  the  Arabs, 
is  abundant  in  the  eaist,  and  a  great  frequenter  of 
ruinous  walls.  The  genus  Uromastix  ofl'ers  Stellio 
Spinipes  of  Daud.  or  Ur-Spinipes,  two  or  three 
feet  long,  of  a  fine  green,  and  is  the  species  which 
is  believed  to  strike  with  the  tail ;  hence  formerly 
denominated  Caudi  Verhera.  It  is  frequent  in 
the  deserts  around  Egypt,  and  is  probably  the 
Guaril  of  the  Arabs.  Another  subgenus,  named 
Trapelus  by  Cuvier,  is  exemplified  in  the  Tr. 
^gypticus  of  Geoff.,  with  a  spinous  swelled  body, 
but  remarkable  for  the  faculty  of  changing 
colour  more  rapidly  than  the  chameleon. 

Next  we  place  the  Geckotians,  among  which 
comes  T\p'iii^  anakah,  in  our  versions  denominated 
ferret,  but  which  is  with  more  propriety  trans- 
ferred to  the  noisy  and  venomous  abu-burs  of  the 
Arabs.  There  is  no  reason  for  admitting  the  verb 
piX  anak,  to  groan,  to  cry  out,  as  radical  for  the 
name  of  the  ferret,  an  animal  totally  uncoimected 
with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  species  in  Lev. 
xi.  29,  30,  and  originally  found,  so  far  as  we  know, 
only  in  Western  Africa,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
Spain,  prowling  noiselessly,  and  beaten  to  death 
without  a  groan,  though  capable  of  a  feeble,  short 
scream  when  at  play,  or  when  suddenly  wounded. 
Taking  the  interpretation  '  to  cry  out,'  so  little 
applicable  to  ferrets,  in  conjunction  witli  the  whole 
verse,  we  find  the  gecko,  like  all  tlie  species  of  this 
group  of  lizards,  remarkable  for  the  loud  grating 
noise  which  it  is  apt  to  utter  in  the  roofs  and 
walls  of  houses  all  the  night  through  :  one,  indeed, 
is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  sleep  of  a  whole  family. 
The  particular  species  most  probably  meant  is  tlie 
lacerta  gecko  of  Hasselquist,  the  gecko  lobatus  of 
Geofiroy,  distinguished  by  having  the  soles  of  the 
feet  dilated  and  striated  like  open  fans,  from 
whence  a  poisonous  ichor  is  said  to  exude,  in- 
flaming the  human  skin,  and  infecting  food  that 
may  have  been  trod  upon  by  the  animal.  Hence 
the  Arabic  name  of  abu-burs,  or  '  father-leprosy,' 
at  Cairo.  The  species  extends  northwards  in 
Syria ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  gecko 
fascicular  is,  or  tarentola,  of  South-Eastem  Europe 
be  not  also  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine ;  and  in 
that  case  the  n*)0)0{?  semmamith  of  Bochart 
would  find  an  appropriate  location. 
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To  these  we  add  the  Chameleons,  already  de- 
scribed [Chaubleon]  ;  and  then  follows  th« 
Scincus  (in  antiquity  the  name  of  varanua 
arenariua),  among  which  lacerta  scincus,  Linn., 
or  scincus  officinalis,  is  the  el-adda  of  the  Arabs, 
figured  by  Bruce,  and  well  known  in  the  old 
pharmacy  of  Europe.  S.  cyprius,  or  lacerta 
cyprius  scincoides,  a  large  greenish  species, 
marked  with  a  pale  line  on  each  Bank,  occurs 
also ;  and  a  third,  scincus  variegatus  or  ocillatus, 
often  noticed  on  account  of  its  round  black  spots, 
each  marked  with  a  pale  streak,  and  commonly 
having  likewise  a  stripe  on  each  flank,  of  a  pale 
colour. 

Of  the  species  of  Seps,  that  is,  viviparous  ser- 
pent-lizards, having  the  body  of  snakes,  with  four 
weak  limbs,  a  species  with  only  three  toes  on 
each  foot,  the  lacerta  chalcides  of  Linn.,  apjjears 
to  extend  to  Syria. — C.  H.  S. 

LOAN.  The  Mosaic  laws  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  borrowing,  lending,  and  repaying,  are  in 
substance  as  ibllows : — If  an  Israelite  became  poor, 
what  he  desired  to  borrow  was  to  be  freely  lent  to 
him,  and  no  interest,  either  of  money  or  produce, 
could  be  exacted  from  him ;  interest  might  be 
taken  of  a  foreigner,  but  not  of  an  Israelite  by 
another  Israelite  (Exod.  xxii.  25 ;  Deut.  xxiii. 
19,  20;  Lev.  xxv.  35-38).  At  the  end  of  every 
seven  years  a  remission  of  debts  was  ordained ; 
every  creditor  was  to  remit  what  he  had  lent ; 
of  a  foreigner  the  loan  might  be  exacted,  but  not 
of  a  brother.  If  an  Israelite  wished  to  borrow,  he 
was  not  to  be  refused  because  the  year  of  remis- 
sion was  at  hand  (Deut.  xv.  1-11).  Pledges 
might  be  taken,  but  not  as  such  the  mill  or  the 
upper  millstone,  for  that  would  be  to  take  a  man's 
life  in  pledge.  If  the  pledge  was  raiment,  it  was 
to  be  given  back  before  sunset,  as  being  needful 
for  a  covering  at  night.  The  widow's  garment 
could  not  be  taken  in  pledge  (Exod.  xxii.  26, 
27  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  6,  17).  A  part  of  the  last  pass- 
age we  must  cite  entire,  as  showing  a  most  ami- 
able and  considerate  spirit  on  the  part  of  Moses 
towards  the  poor :  '  When  thou  dost  lend  thy 
brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house 
to  fetch  his  pledge  ;  thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and 
the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out 
the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee ;  and  if  the  man  be 
poor  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge  :  in  any 
case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when 
the  sun  goeth  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own 
raiment,  and  bless  thee ;  and  it  shall  be  righteous- 
ness unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God.'  The 
strong  and  impressive  manner  in  which  tlie  duty 
of  lending  is  enjoined,  is  worthy  of  being  exhibited 
in  the  words  of  Scripture  :  '  If  there  be  among 
you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren,  thou  shall 
not  harden  thy  heart  nor  shut  thine  band  from 
thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand 
wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  suffi- 
cient for  his  need.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a 
thought  in  thy  wicked  heart,  saying,  the  year  of 
release  is  at  hand,  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against 
thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought, 
and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be 
sin  unto  thee :  thou  sh^lt  surely  give  him,  and 
thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest 
unto  him ;  because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works  and  in 
all  that  thou  puttest  thy  hand  unto.' 

These  laws  relating  to  loans  may  wear  a  straogt 
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and  somewhat  repulsive  aspect  to  t'ae  mexe  mo- 
viem  reader,  and  cannot  be  understood,  either  in 
their  bearing  or  their  sanctions,  unless  considered 
from  the  Biblical  point  of  view.  The  land  of 
Canaan  (as  the  entire  world)  belonged  to  its 
Creator,  but  was  given  of  God  to  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  under  certain  conditions,  of  which 
lliis  liberality  to  the  needy  was  one.  The  power 
of  getting  loans  therefore  was  a  part  of  the  poor 
man's  inheritance.  It  was  a  lien  on  the  land  (the 
source  of  all  property  with  agricultural  people), 
which  was  as  valid  as  the  tenure  of  any  given 
portion  by  the  trilie  or  family  to  whose  lot  it  had 
fallen.  This  is  the  light  in  which  the  Mosaic 
polity  represents  the  matter,  and  in  this  light,  so 
long  as  tliat  polity  retained  its  force,  would  it,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  be  regarded  by  the  owners  of 
property.  Thus  the  execution  of  this  particular 
law  was  secured  by  the  entire  force  with  which 
the  constitution  itself  was  recommended  and  sus- 
tained. But  as  human  selfishness  might  in  time 
endanger  this  particular  set  of  laws,  so  Muses 
applied  special  support  to  tlie  possibly  weak  part. 
Hence  the  emphasis  with  which  he  enjoins  the 
duty  of  landing  to  the  needy.  Of  this  emphasis 
the  very  essence  is  the  sanction  supplied  by  that 
special  providence  which  lay  at  tlie  very  basis 
of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth  ;  so  that  lending  to 
the  destitute  came  to  be  enforced  with  all  the 
power  derivable  from  the  express  will  of  God,  of 
tlie  Almighty  Creator,  of  the  Redeemer  of  Israel, 
of  Him  whose  favour  was  life  and  whose  frown 
was  dismay  and  ruin. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  benevolence 
which  runs  through  the  entire  of  this  piece  of 
legislation ;  and  when  the  age  to  which  its  origin 
is  referred,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
'^fhicli  it  was  produced,  are  considered,  our  ad- 
miraiicn  rises  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  we  feel 
triat  it  is  most  insufficient  praise  to  say  that 
nothing  so  benign  in  spirit  had  been  previously 
conceived  :  nothing  more  beneficent  and  humane 
has  been  carried  into  efl'ect,  even  since  Jesus  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  The  conduct  which 
'he  Romans  observed  towards  tlie  debtor  aflbrds  a 
striking  contrast  to  what  is  thus  required  by 
Moses.  Insolvent  debtors  might  be  compelled  to 
serve  their  creditors,  and  often  had  to  endure 
treatment  as  bad  as  that  of  slaves  (Liv.  ii.  23 ; 
A.  Gell.  XX.  1,  19;  Appian,  Ital.  p.  40).  In 
Athens  also  the  creditor  had  a  claim  to  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor  (Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  15).  Moses 
liimself  seems  to  have  admitted  some  restrictions 
to  his  benevolent  laws ;  for  from  Lev.  xxv.  39,  sq., 
it  appears  that  a  poor  Israelite  might  be  sold  to 
one  possessed  of  substance :  he  was,  however,  to 
serve,  not  as  a  bond,  but  as  a  hired  servant,  who 
at  the  jubilee  was  restored  with  his  children  to' 
entire  liberty,  so  that  he  might  return  unto  the 
jjossession  of  his  fathers. 

That  the  system  of  law  regarding  loans  was 
carried  into  ell'ect  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  It 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  general  constitution, 
and  therefore  came  recommended  with  the  entire 
sanction  which  that  syst«  n  had  on  its  own  be- 
half;  nor  were  there  any  predominant  antagonist 
principles  at  work  which  would  prevent  this  from 
proceeding  step  by  step,  in  its  proper  place  and 
time,  with  the  residue  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
Nor  do  the  passages  of  Scripture  (Job  xxii.  6  ; 
xxiv.  3 ;  Matt,  xviii.  28 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  8 ;  Ezek. 
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xviii.  8;  Ps.  xv.  5;  cix.  II)  which  give  us 
reason  to  think  that  usury  was  practised  and  the 
poor  debtor  oppressed,  show  anything  but  those 
breaches  to  which  laws  are  always  liable,  espe- 
cially in  a  period  when  morals  grow  corrupt  and 
institutions  in  consequence  decline ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  stern  reproofs  which  such  violations 
called  forth  forcibly  demonstrate  that  the  legis- 
lation in  question  had  taken  effect,  and  had  also 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  on  the  spirit  with  which  the  misdeeds 
of  rich  oppressors  and  the  injuries  of  the  needy 
were  regarded. 

While,  however,  the  benign  tendency  of  the 
laws  in  question  is  admitted,  may  it  not  be  ques- 
tioned whetlier  they  were  strictly  just  ?  Such  a 
doubt  could  arise  only  in  a  mind  which  viewed 
the  subject  from  the  position  of  our  actual  society. 
A  modern  might  plead  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  his  own  ;  that  his  property 
of  every  kind — land,  food,  money — was  his  own  ; 
and  that  he  was  justified  to  turn  all  and  each  part 
to  account  for  his  own  benefit.  Apart  from  reli- 
gious considerations  this  position  is  impregnable. 
But  such  a  view  of  property  finds  no  support  in 
the  Mosaic  institutions.  In  them  property  has  a 
divine  origin,  and  its  use  is  intrusted  to  man  on 
certain  conditions,  which  conditions  are  as  valid 
as  is  the  tenure  of  property  itself.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  the  entire  land — all  property — was  a  great 
loan,  a  loan  lent  of  God  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
who  might  well  therefore  acquiesce  in  any  ar- 
rangement which  required  a  portion — a  small 
portion — of  this  loan  to  be  under  certain  circum- 
stances accessible  to  the  destitute.  Tliis  view 
receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  interest 
might  be  taken  of  persons  who  were  not  Hebrews, 
and  therefore  lay  beyond  the  sphere  embraced  by 
this  special  arrangement.  It  would  open  too  wide 
a  field  did  we  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the 
Mosaic  system  might  be  applicable  in  the  world 
at  large ;  but  this  is  very  clear  to  our  mind,  that 
the  theory  of  property  on  which  it  rests — that  is, 
making  property  to  be  divine  in  its  origin,  and 
therefore  tenable  only  on  the  fulfilment  of  such 
conditions  as  the  great  laws  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality enforce — is  more  true  and  more  philoso- 
phical (except  in  a  college  of  atheists)  than  the 
narrow  and  baneful  ideas  which  ordinarily  prevail. 

Had  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  free  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  the  permission  to  take  usury  of 
foreigners  might  have  had  the  efl'ect  of  imjjover- 
ishing  Palestine  by  affording  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  employing  capital  abroad ;  but,  under 
the  actual  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  this  evil 
was  impossible.  Some  not  inconsiderable  advarh- 
tages  must  have  ensued  from  the  observance  of' 
these  laws.  The  entire  alienation  and  loss  of  the 
lent  property  were  prevented  by  that  peculiar  in- 
stitution which  restored  to  every  man  his  property 
at  the  great  year  of  release.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  jubilees  the  system  under  consideration 
would  tend  to  prevent  those  inequalities  of  social 
condition  which  always  arise  rapidly,  and  which 
have  not  seldom  brought  disaster  and  ruin  on 
states.  The  afHuent  were  required  to  part  with 
a  portion  of  their  affluence  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  needy,  without  exacting  that  recompense 
which  would  only  make  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  more  needy ;  thus  superinducing  a  state  of 
things  scarcely  more  injurious  to  the  one  than  to 
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the  other  of  these  two  parties.  There  was  also 
in  this  system  a  strongly  conservative  influence. 
Agriculture  wiis  the  foundation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Had  money-lending  been  a  trade,  money- 
making  would  also  have  been  eagerly  pursued. 
Ca])ital  would  he  withdrawn  from  the  land;  the 
agriculturist  would  pass  into  the  usurer ;  huge 
inequalities  would  arise;  commerce  would  as- 
sume predominance,  and  tlie  entire  commonwealth 
be  overturned — changes  and  evils  whicli  were  pre- 
vented, or,  if  not  so,  certainly  retarded  and  abated, 
by  the  code  of  laws  regarding  loans.  As  it  was, 
the  gradually  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  was 
in  the  main  laid  out  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  augment 
its  productiveness  and  distribute  its  bounties. 

These  views  may  prepare  the  reader  for  con- 
sidering the  doctrine  of  '  the  Great  Teacher '  on 
the  subject  of  loans.  It  is  found  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  Luke's  Gospel  (vi.  34,  35) :  '  If  ye 
lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what 
thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to 
receive  as  much  again  :  but  love  ye  your  enemies, 
and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again ; 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
the  children  of  the  Highest;  for  he  is  kind  unto 
the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.'  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  distinct  and  full,  unmistakeable, 
and  not  to  be  evaded.  He  commands  men  to 
lend,  not  as  Jews  to  Jews,  but  even  to  enemies, 
without  asking  or  receiving  any  return,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Great  Benefactor  of  the  Universe, 
who  sends  down  his  rains  and  bids  his  sun  to 
shine  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  the 
just.  To  attempt  to  view  this  command  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  experience  would  require 
space  which  cannot  here  be  given;  but  we  must 
add,  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the  injunction 
away  is  most  unworthy  on  the  part  of  professed 
disciples  of  Christ ;  and  that,  not  impossibly  at 
least,  fidelity  to  the  beliests  of  Him  whom  we 
call  Lord  and  Master  would  of  itself  answer 
all  doubts  and  remove  all  misgivings,  by  practi- 
cally showing  that  this,  as  every  other  doctrine 
that  fell  from  His  lips,  is  indeed  of  God  (John 
vii.  17).— J.  R.  B. 

LOAVES.    [Bread.] 

LOCUST  (oTder, Hetniptera ;  spec\es,Gryllus, 
Linn.).  There  are  ten  Hebrew  words  which  ap- 
pear to  signify  '  locust'  in  the  Old  Testament : 
1.  nS'lS  arbek }  2.  313  gob;  3.   DT3  gazam ; 

4.  33n  chaqab:  5.  7tD3n  chanamal;  6.  ?^Dn 
chasil ;  7.  /H'lH  cJiargol ;  8.  \>7\  yelek ;  9. 
DypD  salam;  10.  PJ^"^  tzelatzal.  It  has  been 
supposed,  however,  that  some  of  these  words 
denote  merely  the  different  states  through  which 
the  locust  passes  after  leaving  the  egg,  viz.  the 
larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  perfect  insect — all  which 
mucli  resemble  each  other,  except  that  the  larva 
has  no  wings,  and  that  the  pupa  possesses  only  the 
rudiments  of  those  members,  which  are  fully 
developed  only  iu  the  adult  locust  (Michaelis, 
Supplem.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.  ii.  667,  1080).  But 
this  supposition  is  manifestly  wrong  with  regard 
to  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  because, 
in  Lev.  xi.  22,  the  word  13"'07,  '  after  his  kind,' 
or  species,  is  added  after  each  of  them  (comp. 
fer.  14,  15,  16).  It  is  most  probable,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  rest  are  also  the  names  of  species. 
But  the  problem  is  to  ascertain  the  particular 
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species  intended  by  them  respectively.  Mant 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  solve  it.  They  have 
first  examined  the  roots  of  these  names,  which  are 
nearly  all  the  resources  afforded  by  the  Hebrew, 
since  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  any  de- 
scriptive epithet  is  applied  to  the  name  sf  a 
locust  which  might  assist  in  identifying  the 
species  (Jer.  li.  27),  '  the  rough  caterpillar.' 
Bochart  thus  slates  the  principle  of  this  method 
of  investigation  :— '  Res  latet  in  verbis,  et  ex  nomi- 
nihus  multa  eruuntur  quse  ad  horum  animalium 
naturarn  pertinent.' — '  The  thing  signified  is 
couched  in  the  words,  and  out  of  the  names  many 
things  are  deduced  which  relate  to  the  nature  of 
these  creatures'  (Hierozoicon,  a  Rosenmuller,  1796, 
vol.  iii.  p.  251,  lib.  iv.  p.  ii.  c.  1).  But  as 
Hebrew  roots  afford  only  abstract  ideas,  these 
writers  next  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  particular 
species  intended,  by  considering  to  what  species 
of  locust  the  general  characteristic  especially 
applies.  This  would  be  a  sufficiently  arduous 
task,  supposing  the  true  Hebrew  roots  to  be 
known ;  whereas  it  will  be  seen  that  several 
Hebrew  roots  often  compete  with  equal  claims  for 
the  place  of  etymon  to  the  same  worth  ^Tlie  roots 
of  the  cognate  dialects,  to  which  these  writers 
resort  in  the  absence  of  any  in  Hebrew,  which  is 
frequently  the  case,  are  chargeable  with  the  same 
vagueness  and  incertitude.  The  next  resource 
would  seem  to  be  the  ancient  versions ;  but  the 
Septuagint,  even  in  the  most  ancient  and  accurate 
portions  of  it,  seldom  gives  a  definite  rendering. 
The  renderings  of  the  Vulgate,  though  nearly  an 
echo  of  the  Sept.,  are  valuable,  as  furnishing  all 
the  illustration  which  Jerome  could  give  in  the 
fifth  century.  Bochart  has  observed,  that  all  the 
other  ancient  versions,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  as  well  as  the  Targums  and  rabbins, 
atford  us  no  assistance  in  this  inquiry,  because 
'  vel  retinent  voces  Hebrseas,  vel  aliis  utuntur 
nihilo  magis  notis' — '  tliey  either  retain  the  He- 
brew words  or  use  others  no  better  understood.' 
Our  only  materials,  then,  consist  of  reasonings 
from  the  Hebrew  roots,  the  Sept.  and  "Nulg.,  and 
of  those  few  places  where  the  definite  renderings 
they  give  can  be  illustrated  from  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  naturalists,  &c.  It  will  now  be 
attempted  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  results  of 
these  several  sources  of  investigation. 

1.  nmX  arbeh ;  occurs  in  Exod.  x.  4,  Sept. 
anpiSa  iroWriv  ('  a  vast  flight  of  locusts,'  or  perhaps 
indicating  that  several  species  were  employed), 
Vulg.  hcustam;  and,  in  ver.  12,  13,  14,  19,  d/cp/j 
and  loatsta,  Eng.  locusts ;  Lev.  xi.  22;  fipovxov, 
biitchiis,  locust ;  Deut.  xxviii.  38,  oKpis,  lomstcB, 
locust;  Judg.  vi.  5;  vii.  12,  aRpis,  loctistantm, 
grasshop])ers ;  1  Kings  viii.  37,  fipovxos,  locusta, 
locust ;  2  Chron.  vi.  28,  dxpis,  locusta,  locusts ; 
Job  xxxix.  20,  McplSes,  locustas,  grasshoppers  : 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  dlKpiSi,  Symm.  ffKwXtjKi,  locustce, 
locust;  Ps.  cv.  34,  djcpls,  locusta,  locust;  Ps.  cix. 
23,  aKpiSis,  locustee,  locust;  Prov.  xxx.  27,  dnpls^ 
locusta,  locust;  Jer.  xlvi.  23,  aKpiSa,  locusta,  grass- 
hoppers; Joel  i.  4;  li.  25,  uKpls,  locusta,  locust; 
Nahum  iii.  15,  fipovxos,  hruchus,  locusts,  ver.  17, 
drreKa^os,  locustee,  locusts.  In  the  foregoing 
conspectus  the  word  nilN,  in  Exod.  x.,  as 
indeed  everywhere  else,  occurs  in  the  singular 
number  only,  though  it  is  there  associated  with 
verbs  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  (ver.  5,  6), 
as  are  the  corresponding  words  in   Sept.  and 
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Vul?.  Tliis  it  might  be,  as  a  noun  of  multitude ; 
but  it  will  be  rendered  probable  that  four  species 
were  empbjyeJ  in  the  plague  on  Egypt,  iiaiK, 

i>''Dn,  i>h''  and  i?03n  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  47;  cv. 
31j.  I'hese  may  all  have  been  brought  into 
Egypt  from  Ethiopia  (which  has  ever  been  the 
cradle  of  all  kinds  of  locusts),  by  what  is  called 
in  Exodus,  <  tlie  east  wind,'  since  Bochart  proves 
that  the  word  which  properly  signifies  '  east ' 
of^en  means  'south'  also.  The  word  HIIX  may 
be  useil  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  as  the  collective  name  for 
the  locust,  and  be  put  first  there  as  denoting  also 
the  most  numerous  species ;  but  in  Joel  i.  4,  and 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
names  of  locusts,  and  is  mentioned  second,  as  if 
of  a  different  species ;  just,  perhaps,  as  we  use 
the  word^y,  sometimes  as  a  collective  name,  and 
at  others  for  a  particular  species  of  insect,  as 
wlien  speaking  of  the  hop,  turnip,  meat  fly,  &c. 
When  the  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  reference  to  a 
particular  species,  it  has  been  supposed,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  be  given,  to  denote  the  gryllus 
gregarius  or  migratorius.  Moses,  therefore,  in 
Exodus,  refers  Pharaoh  to  the  visitation  of  the 
locusts,  as  well  known  in  Egypt ;  but  the  plague 
would  seem  to  have  consisted  in  bringing  them 
into  that  country  in  unexampled  numbers,  con- 
sisting of  various  species  never  previously  seen 
there  (comp.  Exod.  x.  5,  6, 15).  The  Sept.  word 
Ppovxoi  (Lev.  xi.  22)  clearly  shows  that  the 
translator  uses  it  for  a  winged  species  of  locust, 
contrary  to  the  Latin  fathers  (as  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine, Gregory,  &c.),  who  all  define  the  hruchus  to 
be  the  unfledged  young  or  larva  of  the  locust,  and 
who  call  it  attelabus  when  its  wings  are  partially 
developed,  and  /octcsla  when  able  to  fly ;  although 
both  Sept.  and  Vulg.  ascribe  flight  to  the  bruchns 
here,  and  in  Nah.  iii.  17.  The  Greek  fathers,  on 
tlie  otlier  hand,  uniformly  ascribe  to  the  fipovxos 
both  wings  and  flight,  and  therein  agree  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  Greek  naturalists. 
Thus  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who, 
with  his  preceptor,  was  probably  contemnora- 
ries  with  the  Sept.  translators  of  the  Pentateuch, 
plainly  speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  species,  and  not 
a  mere  state  :  xo^-fTai  M^»'  oijv  at  aKpiSes,  xoAeTrco- 
repoL  56  ol  drrfXa^oi,  koI  tovtwv  fnaKiara.  oris  ko.- 
Kovai  fipovKovs. — '  The  d/cpi'Sfs  (the  best  ascer- 
tained general  Greek  word  for  the  locust)  are  inju- 
rious, the  drreKafioi  still  more  so,  and  those  most 
of  all  which  tliey  call  ^povKoi''  (De  Anim.').  The 
.Sept.  seems  to  recognise  the  peculiar  destructive- 
ness  of  the  ^povxos  in  I  Kings  viii.  37  (but  has 
merged  it  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chron.),  and 
in  Nah.  iii.  15,  by  adopting  it  for  HSIN.  In  these 
passages  the  Sept.  translators  may  have  understood 
the  G.  migratorius  or  gregarius  (Linn.),  which 
IS  usually  considered  to  be  the  most  destructive 
species  (from  ^pda-Kcc,  I  devour).     Yet  in  Joel  i. 

4  ;  ii.  25,  they  have  applied  it  to  tlie  p?'>,  which, 
however,  appears  there  as  engaged  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  Hesychius,  in  the  third  century, 
exjilains  the  fipouKos  as  aKpl^av  eVSoj,  '  a  species 
of  locust,'  though,  he  observes,  applied  in  his  time 
by  different  nations  to  different  species  of  locusts, 
and  by  some  to  the  drreKaBos.  May  not  liis 
testimony  to  this  effect  illustrate  the  various  uses 
of  the  word  by  the  Sept.  in  the  minor  prophets  ? 
Our  translators  have  wrongly  adopted  the  word 
'  grasshopper'  in  Judg.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  23,  where 
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'  locusts'  would  certainly  have  better  illustrated 
the  idea  of  '  innumerable  multitudes;'  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  have  departed  from  their  professed 
rule,  '  not  to  vary  from  the  sense  of  that  which 
they  had  translated  before,  if  the  word  signified 
the  same  in  both  places'  (Translators  to  the  reader, 
ad  finerri).     The  Hebrew  word   in  question,  is 
usually  derived  from  TDTS.,  '  to  multiply '  or  '  be 
numerous,'  because  the  locust  is  remarkably  pro- 
lific ;  which,  as  a  general  name,  is  certainly  not 
inapplicable  ;  and  it  is  thence  also  inferred,  that 
it  denotes  the  G.  migratorius,  because  that  species 
often  appears  in  large  numbers.     However,  the 
largest  flight  of  locusts  upon  record,  calculated  to 
have  extended  over  500  miles,  and  which  darkened 
the  air  like  an  eclipse,  and  was  supposed  to  come 
from  Arabia,  did  not  consist  of  tlie  G.  migratoritis, 
but  of  a  red  species  (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introd. 
to  Entomology,  I.  210);  and,  according  to  Forskal, 
the  species  which  now  chiefly  infests  Arabia,  and 
which  he  names   G.  gregarius,  is  distinct   from 
the  G.  migratorius  of  Linn.  (Ency.  Brit.  art.  '  En- 
tomology,' p.  1 93).     Others  derive  the  word  from 
nix,'  to  lie  hid,'  or '  in  ambush,'  because  the  newly 
hatched  locust  emerges  from  the  ground,  or  because 
the    locust    besieges    vegetables.      Rosenmiiller 
justly  remarks  upon  such  etymologies,  and  the  in- 
ferences made  from  them,  '  Quam  infirmum  veid 
sit   hujusmodi    e    solo   nominis    etymo  petitum 
argumentum,   unusqulsque  intelliget    ipse.'     He 
adds,   '  Nee  alia  est  ratio  rellquarum  specierum' 
(Schol.  in  Joel  i.  4).     '  How  precarious  truly  the 
reasoning   is,   derived   in  this  manner  from  the 
mere  etymology  of  the  word,  every  body  may  un- 
derstand for  himself.     Nor  is  the  principle  other- 
wise in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  species.'    He  also 
remarks   that   the  references  to  the  destructive- 
ness  of  locusts,  which  are  often  derived  from  the 
roots,  simply  concur  in  this,  that  locusts  consume 
and  do  mischief.     Illustrations  of  the  propriety  of 
his  remarks  will  abound  as  we  proceed.     Still  it 
by  no  means  follows  from  a  coincidence  of  the 
Hebrew  roots,  in  this  or  any  other  meaning,  that  the 
learned  among  the  ancient  Jews  did  not  recognise 
different  species  in  the  different  names  of  locusts. 
The  English  word  /Ig,  from  the  Saxon _/?eo»,  the 
Heb.  Pliy,  and   its  representative  '  fowl '  in  the 
Eng.  \erslon  (Gen.  i.  20,  &c.),  all  express  both 
a  general   and  specific  idea.     Even   a   modern 
entomologist  might  speak  of  '  the  flies'  in  a  room, 
while  aware  that  from  50  to  100  different  spe- 
cies annually  visit  our  apartments.     The  scrij)- 
tures   use  popular   language :   hence  '  the  mul- 
titude,' '  the  devourer,'  or  '  the  darkener,'  may 
have  been  the  familiar  appellations  for  certain 
species   of  locusts.     The  common  Greek  words 
for  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  &c.,  are  of  them- 
selves equally  indefinite ;  yet  they  also  served  for 
the  names  of  species,  as  uKpis,  the  locust  generally, 
from  the  tops  of  vegetables,  on  which  tlie  locust 
feeds  ;  but  it  is  also  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a 
particular  species,  as  the  grasshopper  ;  TerpanTf- 
pvWls, '  four-winged,'  is  applied  sometimes  to  the 
grasshopper  ;  rpw^aWls,  i'rom  rpdyai,  '  to  chew,' 
sometimes  to  the  caterpillar.    Yet  the  Greeks  bad 
also  distinct  names  restricted  to  particular  spe- 
cies, as  ovos,  jUoAoupis,  KepKdirri,  &c.    The  Hebrew 
names  maj'  also  have  served  similar  purposes. 

2.  313  gob,  Isa.  xxxlli.  4 ;  Sept.  ok/jiSos  ; 
Vulg.  is  (leficient ;  Eng.  locusts  ;  Amos  vii.  1 
fviyoffi  aKpiSwy ;  Aquila,   0opdSa>y  (voratricesji. 
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locu8taB,  grasshoppers;  Nah.  iii.  17,  arr^Kefios, 
locustae,  grasshoppers.  Here  the  lexicographers, 
finding  no  Hebrew  root,  resort  to  the  Arabic. 
Bochart  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  *  N33,  '  to 
creep  oat'  (of  the  ground),  as  the  locusts  do 
in  spring.  But  this  applies  to  the  young  of 
all  species  of  locusts,  and  his  quotations  from 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  occur  unfortunately  in  ge- 
neral descriptions  of  the  locust.     Castell  gives 

another  Arabic  root  (•,__  -^-)  3N3,  secuit, '  to  cut' 

or  '  tear,'  but  this  is  open  to  a  similar  objection. 
Parkhurst  proposes  33,  anything  gibbous,  curved, 
or  arched,  and  gravely  adds,  '  the  locust  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  so  called  from  its  shape  in 
general,  or  from  its  continually  hunching  out  its 
back  in  moving.'  The  Sept.  word  in  Nahum, 
dTTf\efios,  has  already  been  shown  to  mean  a 
perfect  insect  and  species.  Accordingly,  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  its  parturition  and  eggs  (Hist. 
Anim.  v.  29  ;  so  also  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osir.). 
It  seems,  however,  not  unlikely  that  it  means  a 
wingless  species  of  locust,  genus  Podisma  of  La- 
treille.  Grasshoppers,  which  are  of  this  kind,  he  in- 
cludes under  the  genus  Tetlix.  Hesychius  defines 
the  aTTe\€/3os  as  oiKpls  fiiKpa,  '  a  small  locust ;' 
and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  '  locustarum  minimae, 
sine  pennis,  quas  attelabos  vocant'  {Hist.  Nat. 
xxix.  5).  Accordingly  the  Sept.  ascribes  only 
leaping  to  it,  e^-fiKaro  us  ArriXe^os.  In  Nahum 
we  have  the  construction  ^313  113,  locusta 
locustarum,  which  the  lexicons  compare  with 
D'^B'lp  EJ'^p,  and  explain  as  a  vast  multitude  of 
locusts.  Archbishop  Newcome  suggests  that '  the 
phrase  is  either  a  double  reading  where  the  scribes 
had  a  doubt  which  was  the  true  reading,  or  a  mis- 
taken repetition  not  expunged.'  He  adds,  that  we 
may  suppose  ^313  the  contracted  plural  for  D''313 
(Improved  Version  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
Ponlefr.  1809,  p.  188). 

*  From  the  affinity  of  Arabic  to  Hebrew,  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  from  inquiries  in 
Arabia  some  light  would  have  been  cast  upon 
the  Hebrew  names  of  locusts  by  the  traditional 
names  for  them  still  in  use  in  that  region.  But 
the  modern  Arabic  names,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Bochart,  Tychsen,  Forskal,  Niebuhr,  Shaw,  &c., 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  The  word 
nilK  was  among  the  topics  of  inquiry  proposed 
to  Niebuhr  by  Michaelis  in  1774  (hecueil  de 
Questions  proposees,  8fc.  Quest,  xxx.).  Niebuhr 
replied,  '  Comme  la  philologie  n'est  point  mon 
fort,  je  dois  avertir  de  nouveau,  que  je  ne  saurois 
decider  si  I'explication  en  est  toujours  juste.  Je 
n'ai  fait  que  I'ecrire  telle  que  je  I'ai  reque 
des  Juifs,  Chretiens,  ou  Mahometans  orientaux. 
n3"1X  sont  a  Bagdad  et  ^  Maskat  les  sauterelles 
de  passage,'  &c.  (Descript.  de  V Arabic,  1774, 
p.  33).  Dr.  Harris,  however,  makes  Niebuhr 
say,  '  Arbah  is  the  name  at  Bagdad  and  Maskat 
of  those  locusts,'  &c.  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
London,  1825,  art.  'Locust'),  which  is  evidently 
an  orer-translation.  Indeed  Forskal,  who  went  in 
the  same  expedition  with  Niebuhr,  expressly  says 
that  the  Arabs  evert/  where  call  what  he  names 

G.    gregarius    ^^Vn*^  Dier&d.  and  that  the  .Tews 

inhabiting  Yemen  (Arabia  Felix)  affirmed  that  it 
was  the  PinX  ( L)escr iptiones  Animalium,  S^c. 
p.  81,  Haunise,  1775,  and  Flora  jEgypt,  p.  83). 
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3.  DT3  gazam;  Joel  i.  4  ;  ii.  25;  Atios  iv.  9; 
in  all  which  the  Sept.  reads  Kd/j-in),  theVuig.eruca, 
and  the  English  pahnerworm.  Bochart  observei 
that  the  Jews  derive  the  word  from  T13  or  TT3, '  t« 
shear'  or  '  clip,'  though  he  prefers  DT3, '  to  cut ;' 
because,  he  observes,  the  locust  gnaws  the  tender 
branches  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  leaves.  Gese- 
nius  urges  that  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  explain 
it  as  the  young  unfledged  bruchus,  which  lie 
considers  very  suitable  to  the  passage  in  Joel, 
where  the  013  begins  its  ravages  before  the  lo- 
custs; but  Dr.  Lee  justly  remarks  that  there  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  this.  Gesenius  adds 
that  the  root  DI3  in  Arabic,  and  the  Talmud,  is 
kindred  with  DD3, '  to  shear* — a  derivation  whicli, 
Iiowever,  applies  to  most  species  of  locusts. 
Miohaelis  follows  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate,  where 
tlie  word  in  each  most  probably  means  the  cater- 
pillar, the  larvae  of  the  lepidopterous  tribes  of 
insects  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.,  p.  290,  compared  with 
Recueil  de  Quest.,  p.  63).  We  have,  indeed,  the 
authority  of  Columella,  that  the  creatures  wliich 
the  Latins  call  erucce,  are  by  the  Greeks  called 
Kd/xTrai,  or  caterpillars: — 'Animalia  quae  a  nobis 
appellantur  erucae,  graece  autem  Ka/xnai  nomi- 
nantur'  (xi.  3)  ;  which  he  also  describes  as  creeii- 
ing  upon  vegetables  and  devouring  them.  Never- 
theless, the  depredations  ascribed  to  the  DT3  in 
Amos,  better  agree  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  locust,  as,  according  to  Bochart,  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  ancient  versions.  The  English 
word  '  palmerworm,'  in  our  old  authors,  means 
properly  a  hairy  caterpillar,  which  wanders  like 
a  palmer  or  pilgrim,  and  from  its  being  rpugh, 
called  also  '  beareworm '  (Mouffet,  Insectorum 
Theatrum,  p.  186). 

4.  33n  chagab ;  Lev.  xi.  22;  Num.  xiii.  33; 
Isa.  xl.  22 ;  Eccles.  xii.  5  ;  and  2  Chron, 
vii.  13  ;  in  all  which  the  Sept.  reads  uHpis, 
Vulgate  locusta,  and  English  grasshopper,  except 
the  last,  where  the  English  has  locusts.  The  mani- 
fest impropriety  of  translating  this  word  '  grass- 
hoppers'  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  according  to  the  English 
acceptation  of  the  word,  has  already  been  shown 
[Grasshopper]  ;  in  all  the  other  instances  it  most 
probably  denotes  a  species  of  locust.  Our  trans- 
lators have,  indeed,  properly  rendered  it  'locust' 
in  2  Chron. ;  but  in  all  the  other  places  '  grass- 
hopper,' probably  with  a  view  to  heighten  the  con- 
trast described  in  those  jjassages,  but  with  no  real 
advantage.  Oedman  infers,  from  its  being  so 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  that  it  denotes  the 
smallest  species  of  locust ;  but  in  the  passage  in 
Chronicles  voracity  seems  its  chief  characteristic. 
An  Arabic  root,  signifying  '  to  hide,'  is  usuall) 
adduced,  because  it  is  said  that  locusts  fly  in  sucli 
crowds  as  to  hide  the  sun ;  but  others  say,  from 
their  hiding  the  ground  when  they  alight.  Even 
Parkhurst  demurs,  that  'to  veil  the  sun  and 
darken  the  air  is  not  peculiar  to  any  kind  of 
locust ;'  and  with  no  better  success  proposes  to 
understand  the  cucuUated,  or  hooded,  or  veiled 
species  of  locust.  Tychsen  suggests  the  G.  coro' 
natus.. 

5.  ?D3n  ehanamal,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47 ;  Sept. 
ira.xvv ;  Aq.  iv  Kpifi ;  Vulg.  in  p-uina  ;  Eng. 
'  frost,'  Notwithstanding  this  concur.-ence  ot 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Aquila,  it  is  objected  that 
'  frost '  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  having  been 
employed  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  to  which 
the  Psalmist  evidently  alludes ;  but  that,  if  hi* 
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words  be  compared  with  Exod.  x.  5,  15,  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  locusts  succeeded  the  hail.  The 
Psalmist  observes  the  same  order,  putting  the 
rtevourer  after  the  hail  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  11). 
Hence  it  is  thought  to  be  another  term  for  the 
locust.  If  this  inference  be  correct,  and  assuming 
that  the  Psalmist  is  describing  facts,  this  would 
make  a  fourth  species  of  locust  employed  against 

Egypt,  two  of  the  others,  the  n3"IK  and  ?"'Dn, 
being  mentioned  in  the  pieceding  verse.  Pro- 
posed derivation,  iljn,  to  settle,  and  7D,  to  cut 
off,  because  where  locusts  settle  they  cut  oft' 
leaves,  &c.,  or  as  denoting  some  non-migrating 
locust  which  settles  in  a  locality  (see  Bochart, 
in  vac.'). 

6.  7^Dn  chasil;  Sept.  ppoOxos,  SpvcriPri ;  Vulg. 
rubigo,  bruchus,  cerugo    [Chasil]. 

7.  73in  chargol ;  Lev.  xi.  22;  cxptofxdxnh 
ophiomachus  [Chaugoi.].  Since  that  article 
was  written  it  has  been  found  that  Becmann, 
reasoning  from  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  arrived 
at  a  similar  conclusion;  viz.,  that  some  insect 
of  the  sphex  or  ichneumon  kind  was  meant 
(apud  Bochart,  a  Rosenmiiller,  vol.  iii.  p.  264). 
The  genus  of  locusts  called  truxalis  answers  the 
description.  It  is  some  excuse  for  the  English 
rendering  '  beetle '  in  this  place,  that  Pliny 
classes  one  species  of  gryllus,  the  house-cricket, 
G.  domestictis,  under  the  scarabsei  {Hist.  Nat. 
xi.  8). 

8.  py  yelek ;  Ps.  cv.  34,  $poOxos,  bruchus,  cater- 
pillar ;  Jer.  li.  14,  27,  cucpls,  brucus,  caterpillar; 
and  in  the  latter  passage  the  Vulg.  reads  brucus 
aculeatus,  and  some  copies  horripilantes ;  Joel 
i.  4 ;  ii.  25,  fipovxos,  bruchus,  cankerworm ;  Nah. 
iii.  15,  16,  uKpls  and  ^povxos,  cankerworm.  As- 
suming that  the  Psalmist  means  to  say  that  the 

p7*  was  really  another  species  employed  in  the 
plague  on  Egypt,  the  English  word  caterpillar  in 
the  common  acceptation  cannot  be  correct,  for  we 
can  hardly  imagine  that  the  larvae  of  the  Papi- 
lionidae  tribe  of  insects  could  be  carried  by 
'  winds.'  Cankerworm  means  any  worm  that  preys 
on  fruit.  Bpovxos  could  hardly  be  understood 
by  the  Sept.  translators  of  the  minor  prophets  as 
an  unfledged  locust;  for  in  Nah.  iii.  16  they  give 
Bpovxos  iipnTjffe  Kol  i^eireTaadTj,  the  fipovxosjlies 
away.  The  Arabic  p?^,  to  be  white,  is  offered ; 
hence  the  white  locust  or  the  chafer-worm,  which 
is  white  (Michaeli?,  Recueil  de   Quest,   p.  64  ; 

Sup.  ad  Lex.  Heh.  p.  1080).  Others  give  p\h,  to  . 
hck  off,  as  Gesenius,  who  refers  to  Num.  xxii.  4, 
where  this  root  is  applied  to  the  ox  '  licking '  up 
his  pasturage,  and  which,  as  descriptive  of  celerity 
in  eating,  is  supposed  to  apply  to  the  p?\  Others 
suggest  the  Arabic  p7l,  to  hasten,  alluding  to  the 
quick  motions  of  locusts.  The  passage  in  Jer. 
li,  27  is  the  only  instance  where  an  epithet  is 
applied  to  the  locust,  and  there  we  find  p7'>  lOD, 
•  rough  caterpillars.'  As  a  noun  the  word  means 
nails,'  '  sharp-pointed  spikes.'  Hence  Michaelis 
lefers  it  to  the  rough  sharp-pointed  feet  of  some 
species  of  chafer  (ut  supra).  Oedman  takes  it  for 
the  G.  cristatus  of  Linn.  Tychsen,  with  more  pro- 
bability, refers  it  to  some  rough  or  bristly  species  ii 
locust,  as  the  G.  hcema'optis  of  Linn.,  whose  thighs 
are  ciliated  with  hairs.    Many  grylli  are  furnished 
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with  spines  and  bristles ;  the  whole  species  acfieta, 
also  the  pupa  species  of  Linn.,  called  by  Degeer 
locusta  pupa  spinosa,  which  is  thus  described  : — 
Thorax  ciliated  with  spines,  abdomen  tuberculous 
and  spinous,  posterior  thighs  armed  beneath  with 
four  spines  or  teeth  ;  inhabits  Ethiopia.  The  al- 
lusion in  Jer.  is  to  the  ancient  accoutrement  of 
war-horses,  bristling  with  sheaves  of  arrows. 

9.  Dy?D  salam;  Lev.  xi.  22,  uTrdKTi,  atthacus, 
'  the  bald  locust.'  A  Chaldee  root  is  given  by 
Bochart,  D]^?D,  to  devour.  Another  has  been  pro- 
posed, yPD,  a  rock  or  stone,  and  TwVt  to  9^  W- 
Hence  the  locust,  which  climbs  up  stones  or 
rocks ;  but,  as  Bochart  observes,  no  locust  is 
known. answering  to  this  characteristic.  Others 
give  ypD,  a  stone,  and  DDJ?,  to  hide  under; 
equally  futile.  Tychsen  thinks  the  G.  Eversor 
oi"  Asso  is  meant. 

10.  7V?V  tzelatzal;  Deut.  xxviii.  42,  ipiffifiri, 
rubigo,  locust.     The  root  commonly  assigned  is 

??V,  to  sound  ;  hence,  says  Gesenius,  a  species  of 
locust  that  makes  a  shrill  noise.  Dr.  Lee  says  a 
tree-cricket  that  does  so.  Tychsen  suggests  the 
G.  stridulus  of  Linn.  The  song  of  the  gryllo-talpa 
is  sweec  and  loud.  With  equal  certainty  we 
might  give  the  Chald.  nW,  to  pray,  and  thence 
infer  the  mantis  religiosa,  or  Prier  Dieu,  so  called 
from  its  singular  attitude,  and  which  is  found 
in  Palestine  (Kitto's  Physical  History,  p.  419). 
The  words  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  properly  mean 
the  mildew  on  corn,  &c.,  and  are  there  applied 
metaphorically  to  the  ravages  of  locusts.  This 
mildew  was  anciently  believed  by  the  heathens  to 
be  a  divine  chastisement;  hence  their  religious 
ceremony  called  Rubigalia  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
xviii.  29).  The  general  references  to  locusts  in  the 
Scriptures  are  well  collected  by  Jahn  {Biblisches 
ArchdoL,  §  23).  Some  popular  errors  respecting 
them  are,  however,  diligently  retailed  by  others. 
It  is  well  known  that  locusts  live  in  a  republic 
like  ants.  Mr.  Home  says  '  like  bees  and  ants.' 
Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  correctly  says, '  the  locusts 
have  no  king.'  But  Mr.  Home  gives  them  one 
{Introduction,  &c.,  1839,  vol.  iii.  p.  76),  and  Dr. 
Harris,  '  a  leader  whose  motions  they  invariably 
observe  '  {Nat.  Mist,  of  the  Bible,  Lond.  1825, 
art. '  Locust ').  See  this  notion  refuted  hy  Kirby 
and  Spence  (vol.  ii.  p.  16),  and  even  by  Mouffet 
{Theat.  Insect,  p.  122,  Lond.  1634).  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  Hebrew  root  has  ever 
been  offered  favouring  this  idea.  Our  translation 
(Nah.  iii.  17)  represents  locusts,  '  great  grasshop- 
pers,' as  '  camping  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day, 
but  when  the  sun  ariseth  as  fleeing  away.'  Here 
the  locust,  ^313,  is  undoubtedly  spoken  of  as  a 
perfect  insect,  able  to  fly,  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  at  evening  the  locusts  descend  from  their 
flights  and  form  camps  for  the  night,  may  not  the 
cold  day  mean  the  cold  portion  of  the  day, »'.  e.  the 
night,  so  remarkable  for  its  coldness  in  the  East, 
the  word  DV  being  used  here,  as  it  often  is,  in  a 
comprehensive  sense,  like  the  Gr.  iifxipa  and  Lat. 
dies?  And  Gesenius  suggests  that  TTlTij, '  hedges,' 
should  here  be  understood  like  the  Gr.  at/jtaind, 
shrubs,  brushwood,  &c. 

As  the  result  of  the  whole  preceding  analysis  it 
would  seem  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  Hebrew 
words  denote  as  many  species  of  locusts  ;  that  the 
roots  of  these  words  afford  no  safe  clue  in  any  in- 
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stance  tci  the  particular  species  intended  ;  that  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  aflbrd  us  assistance  only'wliere  the 
definite  renderings  tiiey  give  are  elucidated  by  other 
writers;  and  that  this  elucidation  goes  no  further 
ihan  to  render  it  probable  that  species  and  not 
states  of  the  locust  are  denoted  in  such  places. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Sept.  word  o(piofiAxvi  and 
the  corresponding  word  oiihiomachus  in  tlie  Vulg. 
(Lev.  xi.  22),  which  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  a  definite  rendering  in  either,  being  elucidated 
by  any  ancient  author,  and  compare  it  with  the 
references  made  by  Aristotle  (iac.  9)  and  by 
Pliny  (xi.  29),  to  locusts  fighting  with  serpents, 
as  the  Greek  word  would  indicate,  and  '  killing 
them,  biting  tliem  at  the  throat ;'  and  even  with 
the  testimony  of  Simon  Majolus's  gardener 
(Colloq.  viii.  123),  who  told  his  master  that  he 
had  seen  a  locust  thus  occupied  with  a  serpent ; 
and  '  to  speak  advisedly,'  we  must  confess  that  in 
tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  elucidation 
is  not  very  clear  or  satisfactory.  There  is  one 
instance  of  agreement  between  Moses  and  Aristotle 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  Moses  evidently  assigns 
but  '  four  feet '  to  locusts  (Lev.  vi.  22)  ;  so  does 
Aristotle  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards  re- 
marks tliat  they  liave  six,  if  the  parts  with  which 
tliey  leap  be  counted,  ffvv  rois  oXtlkois  fiopiois. 
Augustine  remarks  that  Moses  did  not  consider  these 
as  legs.  The  ti-ue  solution  appears  to  us  to  be, 
that  Moses,  and  Aristotle  also  in  the  first  instance, 
considers  tiie  two  fore  legs  as  hands  and  arms, 
and  that  Aristotle  takes  in  the  parts  both  above 
and  below  in  the  hmd  legs,  and  with  these  'leap- 
ing parts '  makes  out  six  (see  also  Kirby  and 
Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  23).  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
with  Bochart,  that  we  know  not  sufficiently  how 
the  words  locusta,  bruchus,  attacus,  and  ophio- 
machus  differ  from  each  other,  and  much  less 
whetlier  tliese  words  in  Greek  and  Latin  accu- 
rately corresponded  to  the  Hebrew.  The  specific 
application  of  the  several  names  was  evidently  all 
but  lost  in  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translators, 
since  they  make  no  distinctions,  and,  rather  from 
the  want  of  ability  than  inclination,  we  may  pre- 
sume, apply  aKpis  to  four  out  of  the  ten  names, 
fipovxos  to  three,  arrfXefios  to  two,  (pvffiffr)  to 
two,  and  all  the  first  three  of  these  Greek  words 
to  nnX.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  correct 
in  the  only  instance  in  which  they  observe  ujii- 
formity  of  rendering,  viz.,  Kaifiirri.  Even  where 
they  have  given  definite  renderings,  how  know  we 
but  that  they  have  done  here  as  Jerome  says  they 
have  in  other  places,  '  seemed  to  define  this  or 
that,  rather  because  they  would  say  something,  ■ 
than  because  they  were  sure  of  what  they  said  f 
(Hieron.  in  Ez.  c.  iii.)  But  Jerome  has  him- 
self followed  them  in  these  passages  for  a  similar 
reason.  We  must,  then,  admit,  with  Rabbi 
Selomo  (apud  Bochart),  that  we  know  not  how  to 
distinguish  the  several  species.  Bochart  conjec- 
tures that  till  the  time  of  John  the  Jews  were  able 
to  do  so,  otherwise  the  Baptisr,  he  urges,  would 
not  have  known  which  to  eat  (Matt  iii.  4).  But 
surely  the  definition  alone  in  Lev.  xi.  21  must 
have  been  a  sufficient  guide  to  him,  as  it  would 
be  now  to  a  Jew.  It  is  a  wild  speculation  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  that  wiienever  their  nation  shall 
be  restored  a  prophet  will  be  directed  to  point 
out  by  inspiration  the  creatures  distinguished 
by  the  diiTereat  names  in  their  law  ;  it  is  a  spe- 
culat  on,  however,  originated   by  the  confessed 
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im))enetrable  obscurity  of  the  general  subject.  I 
will  be  refreshing  to  the  reader  to  turn  froui 
this  dry  and  unsatisfactory,  yet  useful  detail,  to 
some  proofs  that  locusts  are  not,  as  they  have 
been  commonly  represented,  wholly  an  evil ;  not 
altogether  '  pestis  irae  Deorum,'  as  Pliny  calls  thenj 
(xi.  291  When  directed,  indeed,  by  divine 
agency  in  enormous  numbers  and  various  species, 
as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  their  depredations  might 
merit  Mr.  Home's  description  as  'one  of  the  most 
territde  scourges  by  which  mankind  can  be 
afflicted '  (Introd.  vol.  iii.  p.  74,  Lond,  1839). 
With  regard  to  the  description  in  Joel,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  many  learned  writers  as  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  ravages  of  an  invading 
'army'  of  hwnan  beings,  as  in  Rev.  ix.  2-12, 
rather  than  a  literal  account,  since  such  a  devas- 
tation would  hardly,  they  think,  have  escaped 
notice  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Clironicles. 
Accordingly  some  understand  by  the  four  species 
of  locusts  there  mentioned,  Salmaneser,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Antiochus,  and  the  Romans.  Tlie- 
odoret  explains  them  as  the  four  Assyrian  kings, 
Tiglathpileser,  Salmaneser,  Sennaciierib,  and  Ne- 
buchadnezzar ;  and  Abarbanel,  of  the  four  king- 
doms inimical  to  the  Jews,  viz.  the  Babylonians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (Pococke's  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  214,  &c.,  London,  1740;  Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia  in  Joel,  c.  i.).  Locusts,  like  many  other 
of  the  general  provisions  of  nature,  may  occasion 
incidental  and  partial  evil ;  but  upon  the  whole 
they  are  an  immense  benefit  to  those  portions  of  the 
world  which  they  inhabit ;  and  so  connected  is  the 
chain  of  being  that  we  may  safely  believe  that  tlie 
advantage  is  not  confined  to  those  regions.  '  They 
clear  the  way  for  the  renovation  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed 
by  the  exuberance  of  some  particular  species,  and 
are  tlius  fulfilling  the  law  of  the  Creator,  that  of 
all  which  he  has  made  should  nothing  be  lost. 
A  region  which  has  been  choked  up  by  shrubs 
and  perennial  plants  and  hard  half-withered  im- 
j)alatable  grasses,  after  having  been  laid  bare  by 
these  scourges,  soon  appears  in  a  far  more  beau- 
tiful dress,  with  new  herbs,  superb  lilies,  fresh 
annual  grasses,  and  young  and  juicy  shrubs  of 
])erenuial  kinds,  affording  delicious  herbage  for 
the  wild  cattle  and  game  '  (Sparman's  Voyage^ 
vol.  i.  p.  367).  Meanwhile  their  excessive  mul. 
tiplication  is  repressed  by  numerous  causes.  Con- 
trary to  the  order  of  nature  with  all  other  insects, 
the  males  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  females. 
It  is  believed  that  if  they  were  equal  in  numl)er 
they  would  in  ten  years  annihilate  the  vegetable 
system.  Besides  all  the  creatures  that  feed  upon 
them,  rains  are  very  destructive  to  their  eggs,  to 
the  larvae,  pupae,  and  perfect  insect.  When  per- 
fect, they  always  fly  with  the  winds,  and  are  there- 
fore constantly  being  carried  out  to  sea,  and  often 
ignorantly  descend  upon  it  as  if  upon  land. 
Myriads  are  thus  lost  in  the  ocean  every  year,  and 
become  the  food  of  fishes.  On  land  they  aflbrd 
in  all  their  several  states  sustenance  to  countless 
tribes  of  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  &c. ;  and  if  their 
oflice  as  the  scavengers  of  nature,  commissioned  to 
remove  all  superfluous  productions  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  sometimes  incidmitallg  and  as  tlie 
operation  of  a  general  law,  interferes  with  tiie 
labours  of  man,  as  do  storms,  tempests,  &c.,  they 
have,  from  all  antiquity  to  the  present  hour, 
afforded  him  an  excellent  supply  lill  the  laud 
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ac«|uires  the  benefit  of  their  visitations,  by  yielding 
him  in  the  meantime  an  agieeable,  wholesome, 
and  nutritions  aliment.  They  are  eaten  as  meat, 
are  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into  bread.  They 
are  even  an  extensive  article  of  commerce  (Spar- 
man's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  367,  &c.).  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  a  people  of  Ethiopia  v^ho  were 
so  fond  of  eating  them  that  they  were  called 
Acridophagi,  *  eaters  of  locusts '  (xxiv.  3). 
Whole  armies  have  been  relieved  by  them  when 
in  danger  of  perishing  (Porphyrins,  De  Absti- 
nentia  Caniis).  We  learn  from  Aristophanes 
and  Aristotle  that  they  were  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Greece  (Aristoph.  Acharnen.  1116, 
1117,  ed.  Dind. ;  Aristot.  Hist.  Aiiim.  v.  30,  where 
he  speaks  of  them  as  delicacies).  Their  great 
flights  occur  only  every  fourth  or  fifth  season. 
Those  locusts  which  come  in  the  first  instance 
only  fix  on  trees,  and  do  not  destroy  grain  :  it 
is  the  young  before  they  are  able  to  fly  which 
are  chiefly  injurious  to  the  crops.  Nor  do  all 
the  species  feed  upon  vegetables ;  one,  compre- 
hending many  varieties,  the  truxalis,  feeds  upon  in- 
sects. Latreille  says  the  house-cricket  will  do  so. 
'  Locusts,'  remarks  a  very  sensible  tourist,  '  seem 
to  devour  not  so  much  from  a  ravenous  appetite 
as  from  a  rage  for  destroying.'  Destruction,  there- 
fore, and  not  food,  is  the  chief  impulse  of  their 
devastations,  and  in  this  consists  their  utility ; 
they  are  in  fact  omnivorous.  The  most  poisonous 
plants  are  inditferent  to  them ;  they  will  prey 
even  upon  the  crowfoot,  whose  causticity  burns 
the  very  hides  of  beasts.  They  simply  con- 
sume everything  without  predilection,  vegetable 
matter,  linen,  woollen,  silk,  leather,  &c. ;  and 
Pliny  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  *  fores 
quoque  tectorum,'  '  and  even  the  doors  of  houses ' 
(xi.  29),  for  they  have  been  known  to  consume 
the  very  varnish  of  furniture.  They  reduce 
everything  indiscriminately  to  shreds,  which  be- 
come manure.  It  might  serve  to  mitigate  popular 
misapprehensions  on  the  subject  to  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  locusts  had 
been  carnivorous  like  wasps.  All  terrestrial 
beings,  in  such  a  case,  not  excluding  man  himself, 
would  have  become  their  victims.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  things  respecting  them  yet  unknown 
to  us  which  would  still  further  justify  the  belief 
that  this,  like '  every  '  other  '  work  of  God  is  good ' 
— benevolent  upon  the  whole  (see  Dillon's  Travels 
in  Spain,  p.  256,  &c.  4to.  Lond.  1780).  The  best 
account  of  their  cookery  and  domestic  uses  will 
be  found  in  Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Pales- 
tine, p.  420 :  for  the  species  whose  existence  in 
Palestine  is  ascertained,  viz.,  G.  domesticus, 
nasutus,  gryllotalpa,  migratorius,  and  falcatus, 
and  for  some  beautiful  and  accurate  cuts  of  lo- 
custs, see  p.  419 ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  locust- 
bird,  Smurmur,  which  the  Turks  believe  eats  a 
thousand  locusts  in  a  day,  pp.  410,  411.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  Bibli- 
cal locusts,  of  whom  we  may  say  with  Bochart,'  Cre- 
dimus?  an  qui  amant  Ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt!' 
Franciscus  Stancarus,  whom  Mouffet  records  to 
have  written  on  seven  of  the  Biblical  locusts; 
Faber,  De  Loeustis  Biblicis,  4to.  Vitemb.  1710  ; 
Don  Ignacio  de  Asso  y  Del  Rio,  Abhandlung  von 
den  Heuschreken,  Rostock,  1787-8,  to  which  is 
added  sometimes  in  the  same  vol.  Tychsen,  Com- 
nient.  de  Locttslis,  in  which  he  has  collected  all  the 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  names  for  locusts. 
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p.  47,  &c. ;  Ludolphus,  Dissert,  de  Locustii, 
Francof.  1694,  and  Ludol.  Hist.  jEthiop.  Frank- 
fort, ad  Msenum,  1691;  axiCi  ad  suam Hist.  ALthiop. 
Comment,  fol.  Frank.  1691.  He  maintains  that 
tiie  qtiails  (Num.  xi.)  were  locusts,  as  do  the 
Jewish  Arabs  to  tliis  day.  So  does  Patrick,  in 
liis  Cotnmeyit.  on  Numbers.  Oedman,  Vermischte 
Sammlungen,  fasc.  ii.  c.  vii. ;  ])artic.  ii.  pp.  91, 
92.  Bochart's  Hieroz.  a  Rosenmuller.  For  general 
information,  Kirby  and  Spence,  hitroduction  to 
Entomology,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  &c.,  Lond.  1828; 
and  the  Travels  of  Russel,Ta vernier,  Hasselquist, 
Volney,  Burckhardt,  Clarke,  &c.  For  the  locusts 
of  St.  John,  see  Suicer,  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus, 
torn.  i.  pp.  169,  179;  and  Gulherr,  De  Victu 
Johannis  Baptist,  in  Desertis,  Franc.  1785.  For 
the  symbolical  locusts  (Rev.  ix.),  Newton,  On 
the  Prophecies  ;  and  Woodhouse,  On  the  Apo- 
calypse. Among  the  curiosities  in  this  depart- 
ment is  Norelii  Schediasma  de  Avibus  esu  licitis, 
Arbeh,  Solam,  Chargol,  et  Chagab  (Lev.  xi. 
22),  Upsal,  1746,  in  which  the  author  endeavours 
to  show  that  these  words  denote  birds  and  not 
locusts.— J.  F.  D. 

LOD.     [Lydda.] 

LOG.     [Weights  and  Measures.] 

LOGOS.  It  was  in  Egypt,  that  religion 
and  philosophy  came  once  more  into  the  presence 
of  each  other  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages ; 
and  whence  they  were  once  more  to  go  forth  on 
their  divided,  yet  united,  mission  to  the  nations. 
We  speak  not  of  that  forced  union  of  doctrines 
and  principles  which  was  attempted  in  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  and  which  came  so  utterly  to 
nothing  that  our  knowledge  of  that  heresy  and 
its  leaders  is  derived  altogether  from  the  report  of 
its  opponents  ;  but  of  that  real  and  sound  accord 
between  religion  and  philosophy,  between  the 
commands  of  God  and  the  reason  of  man,  which 
the  Christian  desires  to  make  more  and  more 
manifest,  even  to  the  coming  of  the  perfect  day. 
The  Gnostic  heresy  attempted  a  union  between 
fanatical  feeling  and  ascetic  discipline — a  union 
which  too  often  ends  in  licentiousness,  and  which 
never  can  attain  the  sound  principles  and  right 
practices  which  together  constitute  man's  rea- 
sonable service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents 
of  Gnosticism  have  toe  often  exhibited  an  unfair- 
ness, a  rancour,  and  a  alumny,  which  must  have 
had  the  worst  effects  apon  themselves,  as  it  has 
greatly  tended  to  prejudice  their  cause,  and  has  left 
us  the  example  of  a  spirit  so  unchristian  that  we 
regret  to  see  it  associated  with  a  purer  faith.  In 
spite  of  such  opponents  as  the  Gnostics — advocates 
of  an  imsound  religion  united  to  an  unsound 
philosophy — and  in  spite  also  of  supporters  wiio 
knew  not  what  spirit  they  were  of,  Christianity 
has  triumphed  so  completely  over  Gnosticism  as 
to  leave  of  that  great  heresy  little  more  than 
the  name.  Yet  are  the  few  and  scattered  me 
morials  of  Gnosticism  not  without  instruction, 
whether  we  examine  them  critically  in  all  fair- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  good  from 
the  evil,  or  whether  we  trace  them  historically 
to  their  sources,  or  onward  to  their  elfects. 

In  our  article  on  Gnosticism,  of  which  this  is 
a  sequel,  we  have  given  a  brief  and  clear  account, 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Burton,— first,  of  the 
great  leading  doctrines  of  all  the  Gnostic  se(*s ; 
secondly,  of  the  three  principal  srwrccs  from 
which  Gnosticism  was  d«rived ;  and  thirdly,  of 
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the  effects  produced  by  the  Gnostic  heresy  on  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  during  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
his  first  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  Before  we 
return  to  tlie  latter  subject,  wiiich  will  be  found 
closely  connected  with  Professor  Burton's  view  of 
the  Logos  iu  St.  John's  Gospel,  we  propose  to 
examine  a  little  farther  into  tiie  merits  of  that 
philosophy  of  Plato,  which  he  considers  the  im- 
mediate, if  not  the  original,  cause  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy.  The  original  cause  of  that  heresy,  more 
ancient  even  than  the  theosophy  of  Babylon, 
must  be  sought  in  the  mixed  good  and  evil  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  which  have  so  often  led 
to  folly  in  opinion,  as  well  as  to  crime  in  con- 
duct. But  the  immediate  cause  of  Gnosticism 
may  certainly  be  traced  to  types  and  shadows  in 
the  i)hilosophy  of  Plato ;  and  we  consider  Pro- 
fessor Burton  to  have  done  a  valuable  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  philosophy,  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  critic,  as  well  as  of  the  his- 
torian, to  this  source  of  information. 

It  would  appear  that  some  writers  have  a  sort 
of  dread  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  labour 
rather  disingenuously  to  fix  upon  all  his  writings 
the  character  of  obscurity  and  mysticism,  from 
%Thich  many  of  them  are  altogether  free.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  profess  great  admiration  of  his 
sublime  doctrines  and  pure  morality,  and  speak 
of  him  as  a  sort  of  herald  of  Christianity  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  ground  their  admiration  of  him 
on  some  of  his  most  questionable  works.  It 
is  in  these  works  that  we  trace  the  immediate 
causes  of  tlie  corruption  which  the  Gnostic  heresy 
attempted  to  introduce  into  Christianity, — mysti- 
cism, asceticism,  and  licentiousness ;  from  all 
which,  in  spite  of  that  attempt,  the  Christian 
religion  is  so  eminently  free.  Plato,  as  a  writer, 
at  least  in  many  of  his  works,  cannot  be  spoken 
of  too  highly :  but  Plato,  as  a  philosopher,  inde- 
pendently of  what  he  reports  of  the  conversation 
and  teaching  of  Socrates,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  estimated  far  beyond  his  deserts.  The  un- 
soundness of  that  which  may  justly  be  considered 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  may  be  tested  by  the 
downward  course  of  the  philosophical  schools 
and  religious  sects  which  proceeded  from  that  phi- 
losophy in  Alexandria.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  study  of  Plato's  philosophy  may  be  most 
])rofitable  to  the  critic  and  historian,  the  moralist 
and  divine;  and  by  which  the  contrast  between 
Gnosticism  and  Christianity,  in  principles  as  well 
as  in  effects,  may  be  made  most  manifest.  And 
in  our  estimate  of  Plato,  we  would  judge  liim 
by  his  own  words,  before  we  presume  to  make 
him  answerable  for  the  mischievous  consequences 
into  which  liis  disciples  followed  out  his  errors. 
In  like  manner,  we  would  not  judge  of  Gnos- 
ticism by  the  unjust  and  rancorous  reports  of 
some  of  its  opponents ;  but  by  the  fairer  views  of 
the  lives  and  doctrines  of  its  professors,  which 
have  in  many  cases  been  established  by  the  keen 
and  searching  criticisms  of  Beausobre.  Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  advantage  of 
having,  in  Professor  Burton,  a  fair  arbiter  between 
the  parties — between  the  Gnostics  and  the  Fathers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Plato  and  the 
Gnostics  on  the  other  hand. 

We  have  not  space  here  for  such  an  examina- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  as  the  largeness  and 
complication  of  the  subject  demand.     "This  is  the 
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less  necesBary,  nowever,  because  the  English  readet 
will  find  in  Dr.  Enfield's  abridgment  of  Brucker'a 
Hist,  of  Philosophy,  a  very  sound,  learned,  ana 
intelligible  view  of  Plato's  opinions,  should  he 
wish  to  know  more  of  them  than  is  contained  in 
Professor  Burton's  work.  But  if  we  were  re- 
quired to  bring  the  inquiry  to  a  clear  issue,  and 
in  brief  space,  we  should  say  tliat  in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Republic  of  Plato  may  be  seen  that 
unsound  union  of  religious  mysticism  with  moral 
licentiousness,  closely  connected  in  other  parts  of 
his  philosophy  with  opinions  tending  to  asceticism, 
which  the  Professor  has  shown  to  have  been 
strangely,  but  by  no  means  unnaturally,  united  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  many  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  which  union  is  as  much  opposed  to  sound 
philosophy  as  to  sound  religion.  The  divine  and 
moralist  must  not  shrink  from  testing  Plato'* 
philosophy  (for  these  theories  are  in  manifest  dis- 
agreement with  the  practical  piety  and  soimil 
morality  of  Socrates,  and  unquestionably  canno'. 
be  referred  to  him)  by  the  contents  of  this  cele- 
brated book,  in  which  a  system  of  the  most  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites  is  set 
forth  as  the  completion  of  politics  and  the  per- 
fection of  philosophy ;  and  in  strange  connection 
with  this  immoral  plan  are  exhibited  pretensions 
to  a  divine  knowledge  of  the  most  mystic  charac- 
ter, which,  both  in  this  book  and  in  other  works  of 
Plato,  is  set  forth  as  the  elevator  and  purifier  of 
human  nature,  just  as  the  gnosis  of  Gnosticism 
was  set  forth  at  a  later  period.  Here  and  else- 
where Plato  speaks  of  matter  as  so  altogether  in- 
capable of  good,  from  its  weakness  rather  than  its 
malignity,  as  to  thwart  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  Deity  to  promote  human  virtue  and  human 
happiness ;  and,  on  the  other  hsmd,  he  sets  forth 
intellect  as  only  requiring  to  be  separated  from 
matter  in  order  to  be  perfect ;  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  these  views  of  mind  and  body,  he 
speaks  of  a  mystic  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature 
able  to  purify  and  elevate  the  mind  by  its  intense 
contemplation,  and,  in  the  end,  to  free  it  from  its 
corporeal  prison-house.  It  is  in  the  first  part  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic  that  the  affections 
and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  sacrificed  to  a  system  of 
concubinage,  as  absurd  in  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported  as  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
domestic  happiness  and  national  character  in  its 
consequences ;  and  it  is  at  the  close  of  this  very 
book  that  there  is  brought  forward  in  the  swelling 
language  of  mysticism  a  secret,  and  sublime,  and  a 
scarcely  intelligible  gnosis,  which  is  to  purify  and 
elevate  the  intellect  whilst  the  body  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  placed  in  a  moral  and  political  system  ot 
wide  and  deep  sensualism.  Tliese  are  the  deli- 
berate opinions  of  Plato,  put  forth  in  one  of  the 
latest,  most  highly  finished,  and  most  closely  com- 
pacted of  his  works,  and  again  deliberately  con 
firmed  in  a  subsequent  work  of  still  higher  pre- 
tension. Now,  it  was  to  Plato,  the  mystical  pro- 
pounder  of  a  divine  gnosis,  that  the  Gnostic  sects 
gave  ear ;  and  whilst  some  devoted  themselves  to 
this  divine  contemplation,  even  to  the  maceration 
and  mortification  of  the  body,  others  were  not 
wanting  who  thought  such  ideal  and  spiritual 
purity  might  render  the  service  of  the  poor  and 
despised  body  altogether  unnecessary.  How  un- 
like  is  all  this  to  the  sound  principles  and  strong 
sense,  the  rational  piety  and  wholesome  self-com< 
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mand   of  ('Inistianity !     It  is  the  boast  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  not  its  least  pure  worship 
is  by  the  lomestic  hearth,  and  that  marriage  is  the 
most  honjured  of  all  institutions  by  its  founder, 
from  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  the  sign  of  water 
turned  to  wine  teaches  that  a  healthful  purity 
must  be  the  foundation  of  domestic  happiness, 
to  the  mystic  union  of  Christ  with  his  church, 
applying  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  ties  to  express 
the  connection  between  man  and  his  master  and 
teacher  and  great  exemplar.     In  the  Christian 
commonwealth  woman  is  neither  the  poor  slave 
of  the  harem,  nor  the  spoilt  child  of  Feudalism, 
nor  yet  the  Aspasia  of  Plato's  Republic,  but  the 
hel])  meet  for  man,  appointed  to  aid  in  working  out 
the  highest  destinies  of  our  race,  beginning,  not  in 
the  gymnasia  or  syssitia  of  Plato,  but  in  the  home 
of  our  affections,  where  must  be  born,  bred,  and 
educated  a  race  strong  in  body,  firm  in  mind,  and 
stedfast  in  principle.     It  is  plain  that  of  these 
great  domestic  and  national  objects  the  system  of 
Plato  would  be  utterly  destructive,  tending  to 
concubinage  instead  of  marriage,  fanaticism  in- 
stead of  piety,   and  asceticism  instead  of  self- 
command.     And  as  the  licentiousness  of  Plato, 
and  of  some  of  his  Gnostic  followers,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  precepts  and  practice  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  so  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  New 
Testament  that  would  warrant  divine  contempla- 
tion being  substituted  for  holiness  of  life,  whether 
that  contemplation  consisted  in  endless  genealogies 
of  divine  emanations,  or  in  mystic  reveries  on  the 
divine   perfections;  even  though   these  were  ac- 
companied with  a  voluntary  humility  in  the  wor- 
shipping of  angels,  or  in  fasting  and  prayer  more 
rigidly  ceremonial  than   those  of  the  Pharisee. 
Those   who  feel  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
mastered  by  some  strong  passion  will  do  well  to 
call  to  their  aid  such  means,  whether  of  prayer  or 
fasting,  as   may  enable  them  to   overcome   the 
temptation.     But  this  use  of  a  sound  means  to  a 
good  end,  and  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
of  which  the  individual  can  be  and  ought  to  be 
the  only  judge,  is  very  different  from  the  yoke  of 
an  ascetic  discipline,  whether  it  be  dictated  by  a 
fanaticism  which  aims  at  something  unsuited  to 
our  nature,  or  by  that  hard  task-master,  a  spiritual 
tyranny.    If  the  mystical  ideas  of  Plato  are  fairly 
compared,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  plain  Evi- 
dences of  the  Being,  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness of  God,  as  set  forth  by  Socrates  in  the  Memo- 
rabilia of  Xenophon,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  clear  definitions  of  Species,  Genus,  Differentia, 
Property,  and  Accident,  as  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  Works  on  Logical  Analysis,  it  will  be 
seen  that  little  was  gained  to  religion  or  to  philo- 
sophy by  a  theory,  which  certainly  diverted  men's 
minds  from  the  right  direction  into  which  Socrates 
had  turned  them,  both  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
Socrates  had  ascended  step  by  step,  by  a  process 
of  logical  reasoning,  from  matter  to  spirit,  from 
the  world  to  its  Creator ;  and  had  arrived  by  that 
process  at  the  sound  conclusion,  that  such  unity 
of  design   demonstrates   the   oneness  of  the  de- 
signer.    Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  descends,  as  it 
were,  in  the  theatrical  machine  of  the  Timeens, 
from  heaven  to  earth,  bringing  with  him  the  fruits 
of  his  great  master's  philosophy,  under  the  fanciful 
disguise   of    a  mythological   mysticism.      This 
purely  imaginative  statement  of  Plato  might  be 
more  ioiposing  to  gome  minds,  and  more  adapted 
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to  the  perverted  tastes  of  some  periods,  than  th< 
sound,  rational  statements  of  Socrates ;  more  espe- 
cially when  tliese  dogmas  of  Plato  came  to  be 
exhibited  at  one  time  as  a  political  remedy  in 
the  Republic,  at  another  as  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion in  the  Parmenides,  now  in  the  mythological 
form  of  the  Timeeus,  and  now  as  the  foundation 
of  asceticism  in  the  Phesdon.  The  sound  philo- 
sophical reasoning  of  Socrates  receives  a  con- 
stantly increasing  evidence  from  every  fresh  dis- 
covery in  tlie  physical  and  moral  sciences ;  whilst 
the  ideal  types  of  Plato  are  sickly  exotics  which 
cannot  be  revived — personified  ideas  in  religion, 
and  extracted  essences  in  philosophy. 

Professor  Burton's  lectures,  to  which,  as  con- 
taining his  remarks  on  the  Logos  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  on  its  connection  with  Gnosticism, 
we  must  now  return,  will  supply  many  texts 
from  the  New  Testament  clearly  directed  against 
the  religious  and  moral  errors  of  the  Gnostic 
sects,  and  which  cannot  be  rightly  understood, 
unless  this  is  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The 
following  paissages  give  a  summary  of  this  part  of 
the  Professor's  work  : — 

'  I  pointed  out  in  my  first  lecture  the  import- 
ance of  the  fact,  that  nearly  fifteen  years  elapsed 
between  our  Saviour's  death  and  St.  Paul's  first 
apostolical  journey.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  period,  Simon  Magus  and  his  followers  were 
spreading  their  doctrines ;  and  I  have  shown  that 
Christ,  as  one  of  the  jEons,  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  their  theological  system.  There  is  rea- 
son therefore  to  suppose  that  in  many  countries, 
before  they  were  visited  by  an  apostle,  the  name 
of  Christ  was  introduced  in  a  corruption  of  the 
Platonic  doctrines.'  Applying  the  same  im- 
portant remark  to  the  later  period  when  St.  John's 
Gospel  is  supposed  to  have  been  written.  Pro- 
fessor Burton  adds : — '  St.  John  was  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  being  the  first  to  apply  the  term  Logos 
to  Christ.  I  suppose  him  to  liave  found  it  so 
universally  applied,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
stop  the  current  of  popular  language,  but  only 
kept  it  to  its  proper  channel,  and  guarded  it  from 
extraneous  corruptions.'  In  these  few  words  we 
have  a  brief  statement  of  Professor  Burton's  theory 
respecting  the  Jirst  use  of  the  term  Logos  by  the 
Christian  converts,  and  its  subsequent  adoption 
into  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  other  parts  of 
Professor  Burton's  work  he  shows  how  often  the 
misuse  of  the  term  Logos,  amongst  other  Gnostic 
errors,  is  referred  to  in  the  Epistles,  and  how 
many  texts  in  the  New  Testament  have  a  pri- 
mary reference  to  the  Gnostic  Heresy.  Professor 
Burton's  theory  respecting  tie  first  use  of  the 
term  Logos  is  supported  with  great  learning  and 
moderation,  and  appears  to  us  to  tend  equally  to 
truth,  faith,  and  charity.  Professor  Burton  con- 
siders the  term  Logos  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
the  first  Christian  converts  from  the  Gnostics,  and 
to  have  been  applied  by  them  to  Christ,  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  objects  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  to  show  iti  what  sense  the  term  Logos  can 
be  applied  properly  to  Christ.  As  the  latter  part 
of  the  inquiry  respects  some  of  the  chief  ends 
and  objects  of  Christianity,  in  so  far  as  Christ 
is  set  forth  by  St.  John  as  the  Word  of  God,  it  is 
our  intention  to  return  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  an  article  under  that  tille. 

The  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  intellectual,  religioui 
and  moral,  are  rooted  in  human  nature ;  avd  to 
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guard  against  those  corruptions  is  to  guard  against 
the  evil  tendencies  of  out  own  natures.  But 
before  we  can  clearly  understand  the  application 
of  such  lessons  as  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
to  ourselves,  we  must  understand  clearly  their 
more  immediate  application  to  the  errors  against 
which  they  were  first  directed.  Doubtless  there 
is  an  absolute  meaning  in  each  of  the  texts 
quoted  by  Dr.  Burton,  which  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  true  then ;  but  in  order  to  get  at  this  abso- 
lute meaning,  we  must  attend  closely  to  the  rela- 
tive meaning  of  the  text,  as  it  applied  to  the 
opinions,  practices,  and  persons  against  whom  it 
was  primarily  directed.  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, when  fairly  stated  and  considered,  is 
equally  obvious  and  important;  yet  it  is  too 
commonly  neglected,  and  hence  great  mistakes, 
and,  we  may  add,  great  dangers  have  arisen,  not 
only  to  individual  Christians,  but  to  Christian 
societies,  and  to  Christianity  itself.  To  use  the 
strong  language  of  Scripture,  and  which  is  itself 
an  instance  of  the  importance  of  calling  in  his- 
tory to  aid  the  labour  of  criticism,  men  wrest  texts 
to  their  own  condemnation,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently to  the  condemnation  of  others,  the  force  of 
which  might  be  wisely  and  charitably  modified 
by  ascertaining  their  original  relative  application. 
Through  the  neglect  of  this  many  are  made  ene- 
mies, and  the  love  of  many  waxeth  cold.  Pro- 
fessor Burton  was  too  stanch  a  Protestant  to  be 
suspected  of  any  leaning  towards  Rome ;  but  he 
has  had  the  honest  boldness  to  show  that  some 
texts  have  been  applied  prophetically  to  the 
Romanist,  which  had  a  direct  historical  applica- 
tion to  the  Gnostic,  and  could  only  be  applied  to 
the  Romanist  (and  then  as  a  reproof,  and  not  as  a 
prophecy),  in  so  far  as  the  Romanist  of  that  day 
shared  in  the  errors  of  the  Gnostic  at  an  earlier 
period.  To  neglect  this  plain  and  obvious  cau- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  fasten  upon  Christianity  a 
narrow,  harsh,  and  sectarian  spirit,  from  which 
it  is,  in  itself,  eminently  free ;  and  also  tends 
more  than  any  other  thing  to  obscure  that  real 
accord  between  sound  religion  and  sound  phi- 
losophy, which,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  Chris- 
tian desires  to  make  more  and  more  manifest, 
even  to  the  coming  of  the  perfect  day. — J.  P.  P. 
LOIS  (Awfs),  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  not 
by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Greek,  but  by 
that  of  his  mother.  Hence  the  Syriac  has  '  thy 
mother's  mother.'  She  is  commended  by  St.  Paul 
for  her  faith  (2  Tim.  i.  5) ;  for  although  she  might 
not  have  known  that  the  Christ  was  come,  and 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he,  she  yet  believed  in 
the  Messiah  to  come,  and  died  in  that  faith. 

LONGEVITY.  Longevity  is  a  compound  of 
two  Latin  words,  and  signifies  p^-olongation  of 
life.  The  lengthened  ages  of  some  of  the  ante  and 
post-diluvian  fathers,  as  given  by  Moses  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  are  as  follows : — 

Years, 

Adam Gen.  v.    5     930 

Seth „  8     912 

Eno „        11     905 

Cainan „        14     910 

Mahalaleel    ....        „       17    895 

Jared . „        20     962 

Enoch „        23     365 

Methuselah    ....         „        27     969 

Lamech )>        31     777 

Noah „  ix.  29    950 
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Shem . 
Arphaxad 
Salah  . 
Eber  .  . 
Peleg  . 
Reu  .  . 
Serug  . 
Nab  or  '  . 
Terah  . 
Abraham 


.  Gen.  xi,  10,  11  600 

„        12,  13  438 

„        14,  15  433 

„        16,  17  464 

„        18, 19  239 

„       20, 21  239 

22,23  230 

„       24,25  148 

„        32  205 

„  XXV.  7  175 


Infidelity  has  not  failed,  in  various  ages,  to 
attack  revelation  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  ab- 
surdity of  assigning  to  any  class  of  men  this 
lengthened  term  of  existence.  In  reference  to 
this  Josephus  (^Antiq.  lib.  iii.)  remarks  : — '  Let  no 
one  upon  comparing  the  lives  of  the  ancients  with 
our  lives,  and  with  the  few  years  which  we  now 
live,  think  that  what  we  say  of  them  is  false ;  or 
make  the  shortness  of  our  lives  at  present  an  argu- 
ment that  neither  did  they  attain  to  so  long  a 
duration  of  life.'  When  we  consider  the  com- 
pensating process  which  is  going  on,  the  marvel  is 
that  the  human  frame  should  not  last  longer  than 
it  does.  Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  the 
years  above  named  are  lunar,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  days ;  but  this  supposition,  with  a  view 
to  reduce  the  lives  of  the  antediluvians  to  our 
standard,  is  replete  with  difficulties.  At  this  rate 
the  whole  time,  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
Flood,  would  not  be  more  than  about  140  years; 
and  Methuselah  himself  would  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  which  many  even  now  do,  whilst  many 
must  have  had  children  when  mere  infants  !  Be- 
sides, if  we  compute  the  age  of  the  post-diluvians 
by  this  mode  of  calculation — and  why  should  we 
not? — we  shall  find  that  Abraham,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  in  a  good  old  age  (Gen.  xxv.  8)  could 
not  have  been  more  ^a.u  fifteen  years  old  !  Moses 
must  therefore  have  meant  solar,  not  lunar  years 
— not,  however,  exactly  so  long  as  ours,  for  the 
ancients  generally  reckoned  twelve  months,  of 
thirty  days  each,  to  the  year.  '  Nor  is  there,' 
observes  St.  Augustine  (I)e  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  12), 
'  any  care  to  be  given  unto  those  who  tliink  that 
one  of  our  ordinary  years  would  make  ten  of  the 
years  of  these  times,  being  so  short ;  and  there- 
fore, say  they,  900  years  of  theirs  are  90  of  ours — 
their  10  is  our  1  and  their  100  our  10.  Thus 
think  they,  that  Adam  was  but  20  years  old  when 
he  begat  Seth,  and  he  but  20^  when  he  begat 
Enos,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  (the  Sept.  ver.) 
205  years.  For,  as  these  men  hold,  the  Scrip- 
ture divided  one  year  into  ten  parts,  calling  each 
part  a  year ;  and  each  part  had  a  six-fold  qua- 
drate, because  in  six  days  God  made  the  world. 
Now  6  times  6  is  36,  which  multiplied  by  10 
makes  360 — i.  e.  twelve  lunar  months.'  Abar- 
banel,  in  his  Comment,  on  Gen.  v.,  states  that 
some,  professing  Christianity,  had  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake,  viz.  that  Moses  meant  lunar,  and 
not  solar  years.  Ecclesiastical  history  does  not 
inform  us  of  this  fact,  except  it  be  to  it  that 
Lactantius  refers  (ii.  12)  when  he  speaks  of  one 
Varro : — '  The  life  of  man,  though  temporary, 
was  yet  extended  to  1000  years ;  of  this  Varro  is 
80  ignorant  that,  though  known  to  all  from  the 
sacred  writings,  he  would  argue  that  the  1000 
years  of  Moses  were,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  calculation,  only  1000  months!' 

That  the  ancients  computed  time  differently 
we  learn  from  Pliny  (JH.ist.  Nat.  vii.),  and  ala* 
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from  Scaliger  {De  Emend.  Temporum,  i.) :  still 
this  does  not  alter  the  case  as  above  stated  (see 
Heideggerus,  De  Anno  Patriarcharum). 

But  it  is  asked,  if  Moses  meant  solar  years, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  patriarchs  did  not 
t>egin  to  beget  children  at  an  earlier  period  than 
Uiey  are  reported  to  have  done?  Seth  was  105 
years  old,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  when  he 
))egat  Enos;  and  Methuselah  187  when  La- 
mech  was  born !  St.  Augustine  (i.  15)  explains 
/iiis  difficulty  in  a  two-fold  manner,  by  supposing 

1 .  Either  that  the  age  of  puberty  was  later  in 

{>roportion  as  the  lives  of  the  ante-diluviaas  were 
onger  than  ours ;  or 

3.  That  Moses  does  not  record  the  first-born 
sons,  but  as  the  order  of  the  genealogy  required, 
his  object  being  to  trace  the  succession  from 
Adam,  through  Seth,  to  Abraham.  The  learned 
Heideggerus  (Z)e  ^tate  Ante-Dihiv.')  thus  con- 
firms this  latter  view :  '  Consilium  fuit  Mosi, 
uti  cuilibet  confectu  proclive  est,  Nose  et  Abra- 
ham! genealogiam  pertexere,  turn  quia  illi  duo 
inter  ceeteros  fide  et  pietate  eminebant  et  uterque 
divinitns  insigni  donatus  est  preerogativa.' 

Whilst  the  Jews  have  never  questioned  the 
longevity  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  patriarchs,  they 
have  yet  disputed,  in  many  instances,  as  to  whe- 
<^her  it  was  common  to  all  men  who  lived  up  to 
the  period  when  human  life  was  contracted.  Mai- 
monides  {More  Nevochim,  ii.  47)  says — 

*  Longaevitatem  banc  non  fuisse  nisi  quorun- 
dam  singularium  commemoratorum  in  lege ;  reli- 
quos  illorum  seculorum  annos  attigisse  non  plures, 
quam  liodie  adhuc  communiter  fieri  solet.' 

With  this  opinion  Abarbanel,  on  Gen.  v.,  agrees  ; 
Nachmanides,  however,  rejects  it,  and  shows  that 
the  life  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  must  have 
been  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  Sethites,  though 
not  noticed  by  Moses ;  for  only  seven  indivi- 
duals of  the  former  filled  up  the  space  which  in- 
tervened between  the  death  of  Abel  and  the 
Flood,  whereas  ten  of  the  latter  are  enumerated. 
We  have  reason  then  to  conclude,  that  longevity 
was  not  confined  to  any  peculiar  tribe  of  the  ante 
or  post-diluvian  fathers,  but  was  vouchsafed,  in 
general,  to  all.  Irenaeus  {Adversiis  Heeret.  v.) 
informs  us  that  some  supposed  that  the  fact  of 
its  being  recorded  that  no  one  of  the  ante-dilu- 
vians  named  attained  the  age  of  1000  years,  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  (Gen.  iii.),  *  in 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die ;' 
grounding  the  opinion,  or  rather  conceit,  upon 
Ps.  xc.  4,  namely,  that  God's  day  is  1 000  years. 

As  to  the  probable  reasons  why  God  so  pro- 
longed the  life  of  man  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  and  as  to  the  subordinate  means  by  which 
this  might  have  been  accomplished,  Josephus  says 
(Antiq.  i.  3) :  *  For  those  ancients  were  beloved  of 
God,  and  lately  made  by  God  himself ;  and  be- 
cause their  food  was  then  fitter  for  the  prolongation 
of  life,  they  might  well  live  so  great  a  number  of 
years  :  and  because  God  affbrded  them  a  longer 
time  of  life  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  the 
good  use  they  made  of  it  in  astronomical  and 
geometrical  discoveries,  which  would  not  have 
afibrded  the  time  for  foretelling  the  periods  of  the 
stars  unless  they  had  lived  600  years;  for  the 
great  year  is  completed  in  that  interval.*  To 
this  he  adds  the  testimony  of  many  celebrated 
profane  historians  who  affirm  that  the  ancients 
lived  1000  years. 
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In  the  above  passage  Josephus  enumerates /b«r 
causes  of  the  longevity  of  the  earlier  patriarchs. 
As  to  the  first,  viz.,  their  being  dearer  to  God  than 
other  men,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  maintained ; 
for  the  profligate  descendants  of  Cain  were 
equally  long-lived,  as  mentioned  above,  with 
others.  Neither  can  we  agree  in  the  second  reason 
he  assigTis;  because  we  find  that  Noah  and  others, 
though  born  so  long  subsequently  to  the  creation 
of  Adam,  yet  lived  to  as  great  an  age,  some  of 
them  to  a  greater  age  tlian  he  did.  If,  again,  it 
were  right  to  attribute  longevity  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  food  of  the  aute-diluvians,  then 
the  seasons,  on  which  this  depends,  must,  about 
Moses's  time — for  it  was  theti  that  the  term  of 
human  existence  was  reduced  to  its  present 
standard — have  assumed  a  fixed  character.  But 
no  change  at  that  time  took  place  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which  the  seasons 
of  heat,  cold,  &c.  are  regulated :  hence  we  must 
not  assume  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  fruits 
they  ate  which  caused  longevity.  How  far  the 
ante-diluvians  had  advanced  in  scientific  re- 
search generally,  and  in  astronomical  discovery 
particularly,  we  are  not  informed ;  nor  can  we 
place  any  dependence  upon  what  Josephus 
says  about  the  two  inscribed  pillars  which  re- 
mained from  the  old  world  (see  A)itig.  i.  2.  9). 
We  are  not,  therefore,  able  to  deteraiine,  with 
any  confidence,  that  God  permitted  the  earlier 
generations  of  man  to  live  so  long,  in  order  that 
they  might  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  mental 
excellence.  From  the  brief  notices  which  the 
Scriptures  afford  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  ante-diluvians,  we  should  rather  infer  that 
they  had  not  advanced  very  far  in  discoveries  in 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy  (see  Ante- 
diluvians). We  must  suppose  that  they  did  not 
reduce  their  language  to  alphabetical  order ;  nor 
was  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  a  time  when  human  life 
was  so  prolonged,  that  the  tradition  of  the  creation 
passed  through  only  two  hands  to  Noah.  It  would 
seem  that  the  book  ascribed  to  Enoch  is  a  work  of 
post-diluvian  origin  (see  Jurieu,  Crit.  Hist,  i.  41). 
Possibly  a  want  of  mental  employment,  together 
with  the  labour  they  endured  ere  they  were  able 
to  extract  from  the  earth  the  necessaries  of  life, 
might  have  been  some  of  the  proximate  causes  of 
that  degeneracy  which  led  God  in  judgment  to 
destroy  the  old  world.  If  the  ante-diluvians 
began  to  bear  children  at  the  age  on  an  average 
of  100,  and  if  they  ceased  to  do  so  at  600  years 
(see  Shuckford's  Connect,  i.  36),  the  world  might 
then  have  been  far  more  densely  populated  than  it 
is  now.  ■  Supposing,  moreover,  that  the  earth  was 
no  more  productive  antecedently  than  it  was 
subsequently  to  the  flood;  and  that  the  ante- 
diluvian fathers  were  ignorant  of  those  mecha- 
nical arts  which  so  much  abridge  human  labour 
now,  we  can  easily  understand  how  difficult  they 
must  have  found  it  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  the  more  so 
if  animal  food  was  not  allow»!d  them.  The  pro- 
longed life,  then,  of  the  generations  before  the 
flood,  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  an  evil 
than  a  blessing,  leading  as  it  did  to  the  too  rapid 
peopling  of  the  earth.  We  can  readily  conceive 
how  this  might  conduce  to  that  awful  state  of 
things  expressed  in  the  words,  '  And  the  whole 
earth  was  filled  with  violence.'  In  the  absence  of 
any  well  regulated  system  of  government,  we  can 
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imagine  what  evils  must  have  arisen:  the  iui< 
principled  would  oppress  the  eak,  the  crafty 
would  outwit  the  unsuspecting,  and,  not  having 
the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  destruction  and 
misery  would  be  in  their  ways.  Still  we  must 
admire  the  providence  of  God  in  the  longevity 
of  man  immediately  after  the  creation  and  the 
flood.  After  tlie  creation,  when  the  world  was  to 
be  peopled  by  one  man  and  one  woman,  the  age 
of  the  greatest  part  of  those  on  record  was  900 
and  upwards.  But  after  the  flood,  when  there 
were  thijee  couples  to  re -people  the  earth,  none 
of  the  patriarchs,  except  Shem,  reached  the  age 
of  500 ;  and  only  the  three  first  of  his  line,  viz., 
Arphaxad,  Selah,  and  Eber,  came  near  that  age, 
which  was  in  the  first  century  after  the  Flood. 
In  the  second  century  we  do  not  find  that  any 
attained  the  age  of  240 ;  and  in  the  third  century 
(about,  the  latter  end  of  whicli  Abraham  was 
born),  none,  except  Terah,  arrived  at  200 ;  by 
which  time  the  world  was  so  well  peopled,  that 
they  had  built  cities,  and  were  formed  into  dis- 
tinct nations  under  their  respective  kings  (See 
Gen.  XV. ;  see  also  Usher  and  Petavius  on  the 
increase  of  mankind  in  the  three  first  centuries 
after  the  flood). 

That  the  common  age  of  man  has  been  the 
same  in  all  times  since  the  world  was  peopled,  is 
manifest  from  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history. 
Plato  lived  to  the  age  of  81,  and  was  accounted 
an  old  man  ;  and  those  whom  Pliny  reckons  up 
(vii.  48)  as  rare  examples  of  long  life,  may,  for  the 
most  part,  be  equalled  in  modem  times.  We  can- 
not, then,  but  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  propor- 
tion that  there  is  between  births  and  deaths;  for  by 
this  means  the  population  of  the  world  is  kept  up. 
If  the  fixed  standard  of  human  life  were  that  of 
Methuselah's  age,  or  even  that  of  Abraham's,  the 
world  would  soon  be  overstocked ;  or  if  the  age  of 
man  were  limited  to  that  of  divers  other  animals, 
to  10,  20,  or  30  years  only,  the  decay  of  mankind 
would  then  be  too  fast.  But  on  the  present  scale 
the  balance  is  nearly  even,  and  life  and  death  keep 
an  equal  pace  !  In  thus  maintaining  throughout 
all  ages  and  places  these  proportions  of  mankind, 
and  all  other  creatures,  God  declares  himself  to  be 
indeed  the  ruler  of  the  world.  We  may,  then, 
conclude  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  civ. 
29,  30),  'Thou  hidest  thy  face,  all  creatures  are 
troubled ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die 
and  return  to  their  dust.  Thou  sendest  forth  thy 
spirit,  they  are  created ;  and  thou  renewest  the 
face  of  the  earth.'— J.  W.  D. 

LOOKING-GLASSES  [Mirrors]. 

LORD,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  ruler  or 
governor.  In  its  original  form  it  is  hlaford 
(hlafojib),  which,  by  dropping  the  aspiration,  be- 
came laford,  and  afterwards,  by  contraction,  lord. 
In  the  authorixed  translation  of  the  Scriptvues  it 
is  used  without  much  discrimination  for  all  the 
names  applied  to  God ;  which  cannot  be  helped, 
as  our  language  does  not  afibrd  the  same  number 
of  distinguishing  titles  as  the  Hebrew.  When, 
however,  the  word  represents  the  dread  name  of 
Jehovah,  it  is  printed  in  small  capitals.  Lord, 
and  is  by  this  contrivance  made  a  distinguishing 
term.  Having  already  explained  the  diff"erent 
names  of  God  which  the  term  Lord  is  made  to 
represent,  namely,  Adonai,  Elohim,  Jehovah  (see 
also  God),  no  further  statement  on  the  subject  is 
bfire  necessary.     It  also,  however,  represents  the 
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Greek  Kipios,  which,  indeed,  is  used  in  much  th« 
same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  as  Lord.  It  i« 
from  Kvpos,  authority,and  signifies '  master*  or '  pos- 
sessor.' In  the  Septuagint  this,  like  Lord  in  our 
version,  is  invariably  used  for  '  Jehovah '  and 
'Adonai;'  while  &f6s,  like  God  in  our  trans- 
lation, is  generally  reserved  to  represent  the  He- 
brew '  Elohim.'  Kipios  in  the  original  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  Lord  in  our  version  of 
it,  are  used  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  Septuagint;  and  so  also  is  the  correspond- 
ing title,  Dominus,  in  the  Latin  versions.  As 
the  Hebrew  name  Jehovah  is  one  never  used 
with  reference  to  any  but  the  Almighty,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Septuagint,  imitated 
by  our  own  and  other  versions,  has  represented  it 
by  a  word  which  is  also  used  for  the  Hebrew 
'  Adonai,'  which  is  applied  not  only  to  God,  but, 
like  our  '  Lord,'  to  creatures  also,  as  to  angels 
(Gen.  xix.  2;  Dan.  x.  16,  17),  to  men  in  au- 
thority (Gen.  xlii.  30,  33),  and  to  proprietors, 
owners,  masters  (Gen.  xlv.  8).  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament Kvpios,  representing  •  Adonai,'  and  both 
represented  by  Lord,  the  last,  or  human  application 
of  the  term,  is  frequent.  In  fact,  the  leading  idea 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  English  words, 
is  that  of  an  owner  or  proprietor,  whether  God  or 
man ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  inferior  application 
with  great  frequency  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
application  is  either  literal  or  complimentary  : 
literal,  when  the  party  is  really  an  owner  or  master, 
as  in  Matt.  x.  24 ;  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  40 ;  Acts  xvi.  16, 
19;  Gal.  iv.  1,  &c. ;  or  when  he  is  so  as  liaving 
absolute  authority  over  another  (Matt,  ix.  38; 
Luke  X.  2),  or  as  being  a  supreme  lord  or  sove- 
reign (Acts  XXV.  26)  ;  and  complimentary,  when 
used  as  a  title  of  address,  especially  to  superiors, 
like  the  English  Jfai/er,  Sir;  the  French  Sieur, 
Monsieur ;  the  German  Herr,  &c.,  as  in  Matt, 
xiii.  27  ;  xxi.  20  ;  Mark  vii.  8  ;  Luke  ix.  54. 

It  cannot  but  be  deemed  desirable  that,  instead 
of  the  extensive  use  of  the  word  Lord  which  we 
have  described,  discriminating  terms  should  be 
adopted  in  translations.  Apart  from  the  Jewish 
superstitions  which  influenced  the  Seventy  in 
their  translation,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  name  Jehovah  should  not  be  retained  wher- 
ever it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  Then  Lord  might 
represent  Adonai;  or  perhaps  Sir,  or  Master, 
might  be  used  when  that  word  is  applied  to 
creatures ;  and  God  would  very  properly  repre- 
sent Elohim. 

LORD'S  DAY.  The  expression  so  rendered 
in  the  Authorized  English  Version  (iv  t§  KvpiaK'^ 
■^/Jiep^)  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament, 
viz.  in  Rev.  i.  10,  and  is  there  unaccompanied  by 
any  other  words  tending  to  explain  its  meaning. 
It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  same  phrase 
was,  in  after  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  used 
to  signify  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  commemorated. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  same  name 
was  given  to  that  day  during  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  and  was  in  the  present  instance  used 
by  St.  John  in  this  sense,  as  referring  to  an 
institution  well  known,  and  therefore  requiring 
no  explanation. 

Others,  however,  have  held  that  it  means  simply 
'the  day  of  the  Lord,'  the  substantive  being 
merely  exchanged  for  the  adjective,  as  in  1  Ccr. 
xi.  20,  KvpiaKdv  Sttirvoyt  '  the  Lord's  Suppei ;' 
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which  would  make  it  merely  synonymous  mih 
ri  riixfpa  Kvpiov,  '  the  day  of  the  Lord'  (1  Thes. 
V.  2).  Such  a  use  of  the  adjective  became  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  following  ages,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  in  the  fathers  the  corresponding 
expressions,  Dominicae  crucis,  '  the  Lords  cross,' 
Dominicae  uativitatis,  *  the  Lord's  nativity'  (Ter- 
tullian,  De  Idol.  5)  ;  \oylwv  KvpMKuv  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  9).  According  to  their  view 
the  passage  would  mean,  '  In  the  spirit  I  was 
present  at  the  day  of  the  Lord,'  the  word  '  day ' 
being  used  for  any  signal  manifestation  (possibly 
in  allusion  to  Joel  ii.  31),  as  in  John  viii.  56, 
'  Abraliam  rejoiced  to  see  my  day.'  And  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  word  rjfitpa,  as  referring  to  a 
period  of  ascendancy,  appears  remarkably  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  avdpwnivris  rjfiepas  is  rendered 
'  man's  judgment.' 

But  upon  the  whole,  the  former  interpretation 
is  perhaps  the  most  probable.  Without,  however, 
here  pursuing  further  the  question  of  the  name  (to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  recur),  let  us  examine 
more  closely  the  evidence  for  the  actual  institu- 
tioti.  This,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  records 
go,  is,  in  fact,  very  scanty. 

AVe  must  class  with  very  visionary  interpreters 
those  who  can  see  anything  really  bearing  on  the 
question,  in  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  re- 
appearance on  the  eighth  day  after  his  resurrec- 
tion (John  XX.  26),  or  in  the  disciples  being  then 
assembled,  when  we  know  that  they  were  all  along 
abiding  together  in  concealment  for  fear  of  the 
Jews.  Nor,  again,  will  their  being  in  like  manner 
together  (Acts  ii.  1)  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
appear  remarkable,  on  the  same  grounds,  even 
supposing  the  computation  admitted  which  makes 
it  fall  on  a  Sunday ;  which  depends  on  whether 
the  fifty  days  were  reckoned  from  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Passover  inclusive  or  not,  on  which  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed.  Indeed,  on  any  ground 
we  could  hardly  look  for  any  settled  institution 
of  this  kind,  till  the  Christian  church  had  been 
actually  in  some  degree  organized,  as  it  only  was 
after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  find  that  immediately  after  that  great 
event,  the  disciples  met  together  daily  for  prayer 
and  communion  (Acts  ii.  46)  ;  and  this  practice 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  implied,  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  expressions  used  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  21. 

But  on  one  occasion  afterwards,  we  have  it 
specially  recorded,  that  they  'came  together  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break  bread'  (Acts 
XX.  7),  when  'Paul  preached  unto  them,  and 
continued  his  speech  till  midnight.'  It  has 
from  this  last  circumstance  been  inferred  by 
some  that  the  assembly  commenced  after  sunset 
on  the  Sabbath,  at  which  hour  the  first  day  of 
the  week  had  commenced,  according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning  (Jahn's  Bibl.  Antiq.  §  398),  which 
would  hardly  agree  with  the  idea  of  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  resurrection. 

But  further,  the  words  of  this  passage,  'Ev  Se  rp 
uia  TtSj/  aaPfiarav,  ffvvffyfifvwv  rSiv  fia6r]7wi'  rov 

K\d(rai  &pToy have  been  by  some  considered 

to  imply  that  such  a  weekly  observance  was  then 
tiie  established  custom  ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mode  of  expression  would  be  just  as  applicable 
if  they  had  been  in  the  practice  of  assembling 
tlaily. 

The  regulation  addressed  to  the   church  of 
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Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  with  respect  to  charitable 
contributions  '  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  is 
not  connected  with  any  mention  of  public  wor- 
ship or  assemblies  on  that  day.  Yet  this  has  been 
inferred  :  and  the  regulation  has  been  supposed  to 
have  a  reference  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, who  considered  it  unlawful  to  touch  money 
on  the  Sabbath  (Vitriiiga,  De  SynagogA,  trans- 
lated by  Bernard,  pp.75-)  67).  In  consideration  for 
them,  therefore,  the  apostle  directs  the  c  jllection 
to  be  made  on  the  following  day,  on  which  secular 
business  was  lawful ;  or,  as  Cocceius  observes, 
they  regarded  the  day  '  non  iit  festum,  sed  ut 
epyaffifiof,'  '  not  as  a  feast,  but  as  a  working 
day'  (Vitringa,  p.  77),  Again,  the  phrase  /xla 
ruf  aafifiwruv  is  generally  understood  to  be, 
according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  naming  the 
days  of  the  week,  the  common  expression  for  the 
first  day.  Yet  it  has  been  differently  construed 
by  some,  who  render  it  '  upon  one  of  the  days  of 
the  week  '  {Tracts  for  the  Times,  ii.  1.  16). 

Thus  far,  then,  we  cannot  say  that  the  evidence 
toi  any  particular  observance  of  this  day  amounts 
to  much ;  still  less  does  it  appear  what  purpose 
or  object  was  referred  to.  We  find  no  mention 
of  any  commemoration,  whether  of  the  resurrec- 
tion or  any  other  event  in  the  Apostolic  records. 

On  these  points  we  have  no  distinct  testimony 
till  a  later  period.  The  earliest,  or  apostolic 
fathers,  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  an 
institution,  unless  we  except  one  passage  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer,  but  which  is  at  most  a 
mere  allusion. 

The  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan 
(about  A.D.  100)  mentions  the  Christians  assem- 
bling together  for  worship  on  a  stated  day:  '  Soliti 
stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  carmenque  Christo 
quasi  Deo  dicere,' — '  They  are  accustomed  to  as- 
semble on  a  stated  day  before  light,  and  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  a  God '  (Epist.  x.  97). 

But  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr 
(a.d.  140)  that  we  find  a  distinct  account  of  the 
observance.  His  statement  is  clear  and  circum- 
stantial, to  the  effect  that  the  Christians  were  in 
the  practice  of  assembling  for  public  worship  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  being  that  on  which 
the  work  of  Creation  was  commenced,  and  on 
which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  : — Tijy  5e  toD 
rjAtov  rjfjifpav  Koivrj  TrdvTfs  rijv  avviXevffiv  iroiov- 
fxida,  eir€j8^  irpdrr)  fcrrly  T]fj.tpa,  iv  ^  &  0eoj  r6 
OkStos,  Kol  TTjv  v\riv  Tpp\ios  Kiofjxov  4iroiri<Te,  Kal 
6  Irjffovs  Xpiards  6  rj/JLirtpos  2&)Tr;p  ttj  ourp  rp 
rifj-epa  e/c  viKpSiv  avicrjT] :' — '  On  Sunday  we  all 
assemble  in  common,  since  that  is  the  first  day, 
on  which  God,  having  changed  darkness  and 
chaos,  made  the  world,  and  on  the  same  day  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead '  (Justin 
Mart.  Apol.  i.  67). 

In  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  probably 
a  forgery  of  the  second  century  [Barnabas], 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  spoken  of  as  observed 
with  rejoicing  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  : — 
"Ayofiep  Trjj'  7)fi.fpav  t^jv  6yS6r]v  els  ev(j>po(rvvr}v 
iv  f  Kol  6  'l'r}crovs  dveffrr]  «k  veKpwv  : — '  We  keep 
the  eighth  day  with  joy,  on  which  also  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead'  (Barnab.  Ep.  i.  15). 

The  earliest  authentic  instance  in  which  the 
name  of '  the  Lord's  day'  is  applied  (after  the 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse),  is  not  till  a.d.  200, 
when  Tertullian  speaks  of  it  as  '  die  Domiuico 
resurrexionis'  (De  Orat,  §  23) ;  again,  •'  Domiui- 
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cum  diem'  (De  Idol.  14);  and  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  (probably  somewhat  later),  as  '  ^/Mpay 
KvptaK'fiu'  (quoted  by  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  23). 

Thus  far,  also,  nothing  has  appeared  relative 
to  any  observance  of  the  day  beyond  that  of  hold- 
ing assemblies  for  religious  worship,  and  a  festal 
commemoration  of  the  resunection  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation. 

But  in  these  last  cited  writers  we  trace  the 
commencement  of  a  more  formal  observance. 
Thus  the  whole  passage  in  Tertullian  is : — '  Solo 
die  Dominico  resurrexionis  non  ab  isto  tantum 
(getiuflexione),  sed  enim  anxietatis  habita  et 
officio  cavere  debemus,  differentes  etiam  negotio 
ne  quern  diabolo  locum  demus,'- — '  On  the  day  of 
tlie  Lord's  resurrection  alone  we  ought  to  abstain 
not  only  from  kneeling,  but  from  all  devotion  to 
care  and  anxiety,  putting  oif  even  business,  lest 
we  should  give  place  to  tlie  devil ;'  and  that  of 
Dionysius,  '  Tijv  cr-fifiepov  odv  KvpMK^v  ayiav 
ijfjLfpav  Siriydyoixei',' — '  We  keep  the  Lord's  day 
/loly;'  and  at  dates  later  than  this  we  find  in- 
creasing indications  of  the  same  spirit,  as  appears 
from  Clemens  Alexandrians  (Strom,  vii.  p.  744), 
Hilary,  Augustine,  and  other  authorities,  of 
which  a  large  number  will  be  found  in  Bishop 
Pearson  On  the  Creed,  and  Notes  (vol.  ii.  p.  341, 
ed.  Oxford). 

But  we  must  here  notice  one  other  passage  of 
earlier  date  than  any  of  these,  which  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord's  day,  though  it  certainly  contains  no  men- 
tion of  it.  It  occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to 
the  Magnesians  (about  a.d.  100).  The  whole 
passage  is  confessedly  obscure,  and  the  text  may 
oe  corrupt.  It  has,  however,  been  understood  in 
a  totally  different  sense,  and  as  referring  to  a  dis- 
tinct subject;  and  such  we  confess  appears  to  U3 
to  be  the  most  obvious  and  natural  construction 

The  passage  is  as  follows  : — '  Et  oZv  oi  iv  ira- 
\aio7;  ■Kpdynaa'ty  iva(TTpa<ptvm,  els  KaivorrjTo. 
iXtr'iSos  ij\9ov — furiKfTi  (rapPari^ovrfs,  oAAa  Kara 
KvptuK^v  (oiriv  (uvres — (eV  ^  Kol  7}  C'"^  Vf-^" 
dviTeiXtv  5i'  ahrov,  Ka\  tou  Oavdrov  avrov  [Sv 
Ttves  ipyovtnai],  Sl  ov  fivcrrripiov  4\dfiofiev  .... 
&c.),  ■Jrws  Tjfxets  SwrjcrSfieda  (ijcrai  X'^P^^  avTov ; 
....,'  &c.  (Ignatius,  ad  Magnesias,  §  ix. ; 
Jacobson's  Patres  Apost.  ii.  322.  Oxford,  1840). 

Now  many  commentators  assume  (on  what 
ground  does  not  appear),  that  after  KvpiaK^i/  the 
word  rifjLepav  is  to  be  understood.  '  On  this  hypo- 
thesis they  endeavour  to  make  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence accord  with  a  reference  to  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  by  further  supposing  eV  ^  to  refer 
to  fififpa  understood,  and  the  whole  to  be  put  in 
contrast  with  ffaPParlCovTes  in  the  former  clause. 
For  opinions  in  support  of  this  view,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Notes  in  Jacobson's  edition, 
p.  324. 

Dr.  Neander,  in  his  History  of  Christianity, 
translated  by  Mr.  Rose  (i.  336),  refers  to  this 
passage  adopting  tliis  supposition,  on  which  the 
translator  remarks  (in  a  note)  very  truly,  though 
somewhat  laconically,  that  he  can  only  find 
'  something  of  the  kind '  in  the  passage.  The 
meaning  of  Neander's  version  is  altogether  very 
confused,  but  seems  to  represent  the  Lord's  day 
as  a  sort  of  emblem  of  the  new  life  of  a  Christian. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  passage  simply  as  it 
Btonds.    The  defect  of  the  sentence  is  the  wast  of 
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a  substantive  to  which  avrov  can  refer.  This 
defect,  so  far  from  being  remedied,  is  rendered 
still  more  glaring  by  the  introduction  of  riixepa. 
Now  if  we  take  KvptaK^j  ^aii  as  simply  '  the  lifje 
of  the  Lord,'  liaving  a  more  personal  meaning, 
it  certainly  goes  nearer  to  supplying  the  substan* 
tive  to  aiirov.  Again,  ii/  fj  may  well  refer  to  ^aWj, 
and  KvptaK^i  (u-f),  meaning  our  Lord's  life,  as  em- 
phatically including  his  resurrection  (as  in  Rom. 
V.  10,  &c.),  presents  jjrecisely  the  same  analogy 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  tlie  Christian  as  is  con- 
veyed both  in  Rom.  v. ;  Coloss.  iii.  3,  4,  and 
many  other  passages.  Thus  upon  the  whole  the 
meaning  might  be  given  thus  : — 

*  If  those  who  lived  under  the  old  dispensation 
have  come  to  the  newness  of  hope,  no  longer 
keeping  Sabbaths,  but  living  according  to  our 
Lords  life  (in  which,  as  it  were,  our  life  has 
risen  again,  through  him,  and  his  deatli  [which 
some  deny],  through  wliom  we  have  received  the 

mystery,  &c ),  how  shall  we  be  able  to 

live  without  him?'  .... 

In  this  way  (allowing  for  the  involved  style  of 
the  whole)  the  meaning  seems  to  us  simple,  con- 
sistent, and  grammatical,  without  any  gratuitous 
introduction  of  words  understood ;  and  this  view 
has  been  followed  by  many,  though  it  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  considerable  controversy  has  ex- 
isted. On  this  view  the  passage  does  not  refer  at 
all  to  the  Lord's  day ;  but  even  on  the  opposite 
supposition  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  aflPording  any 
positive  evidence  to  the  early  use  of  tlie  term 
'  Lord's  day'  (for  which  it  is  often  cited),  since 
the  material  word  rjfiepa  is  purely  conjectural. 
It  however  offers  an  instance  of  that  species  of 
contrast  wliich  the  early  fathers  were  so  fond  of 
drawing  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish  dis- 
pensations, and  between  the  new  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  ceremonial  spirit  of  the  law,  to 
which  the  Lord's  day  (if  it  be  imagined  to  be 
refeiTed  to)  is  represented  as  opposed. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  nature  of  this  ob- 
servance in  the  Christian  church,  we  will  merely 
remark  that  though  in  later  times  we  find  con- 
siderable  reference  to  a  sort  of  consecration  of  th.- 
day,  it  does  not  seem  at  any  period  of  the  ancient 
church  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  such  an  ob 
servance  as  some  modern  religious  communities 
have  contended  for.  Nor  do  these  writers  in  any 
instance  pretend  to  allege  any  divine  command^ 
or  even  apostolic  practice,  in  support  oi"  it. 

In  the  laws  of  Constantine(A.D.  300),  cessation 
from  ordinary  work  on  the  Lord's  day  was  first 
enjoined,  but  with  an  express  exception  in  favour 
of  the  labours  of  agriculture.  (See  Jortin's  Re- 
marks on  Eccles.  Hist.  iii.  236.) 

Chrysostom  (a.d.  360)  concludes  one  of  his 
Homilies  by  dismissing  his  audience  to  their  re- 
spective ordinary  occupations.  Tlie  Council  of 
Laodicea  (a.d.  364),  however,  enjoined  Christians 
to  rest  {<TXo>^d^^<-y)  on  the  Lord's  day.  To  the  same 
effect  is  an  injunction  in  the  forgery  called  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  24),  and  various 
later  enactments  from  a.d.  600  to  a.d.  1100, 
though  by  no  means  extending  to  the  prohibition 
of  all  secular  business.  In  fact,  in  these  subse- 
quent ages  of  the  church  we  find  the  ceremonial 
spirit  rather  displaying  itself  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  religious  festivals  and  solemnities,  than  in 
any  increasing  precision  in  the  observance  of  th« 
Lord's  day.     Tiiis  is  exemplified  in  the  practice 
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of  the  unreformed  church  in  modern  times,  and 
retained  by  most  of  the  reformed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  formed  on  the  puritanical  model, 
who  have  adopted  a  peculiar  view  of  the  entire 
institution,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  another 
rlace.  [Sabbath.]  We  may  add,  also,  that  as 
in  the  case  of  Constantine,  so  in  some  modern 
states,  where  a  church  has  been  established  by 
law,  the  same  policy  has  prevailed  of  passing 
temporal  enactments  for  the  cessation  of  business, 
awl  even  public  amusements,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
especially  in  more  recent  times. 

But  to  pursue  such  topics  would  be  beyond 
our  purpose.  Upon  the  whole  we  would  observe, 
that  on  questions  of  this  nature  it  is  peculiarly 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  propriety  of  not 
advancing  to  gratuitous  inferences  beyond  what 
the  evidence  warrants.  We  can  have  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  tenets  or  practices  in  the  first 
ages  beyond  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  those 
ages  ;  and  there  was  always  in  operation  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  an  increasing  formality  in  ex- 
ternal observances,  which  were  in  all  cases  in- 
tioduced  gradually  from  small  beginnings. 

To  those  Christians  who  look  to  the  written 
■word  as  the  sole  authority  for  anything  claiming 
apostolic  or  divine  sanction,  it  becomes  peculiarly 
important  to  observe,  that  the  New  Testament 
evidence  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
amounts  merely  to  the  recorded  fact  that  the  dis- 
ciples did  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  probable  application  of  the  designation 
'  the  Lord's  day'  to  that  day. — B.  P. 

LOT  (tJI?,  a  covering ;  Sept.  AeSr),  son  of 
Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham,  who  by  the  early 
death  of  his  father  had  already  come  into  pos- 
session of  his  property  when  Abraham  went  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  31).  Their  united 
substance,  consisting  chiefly  in  cattle,  was  not 
then  too  large  to  prevent  them  from  living  toge- 
ther in  one  encampment.  Eventually,  however, 
their  possessions  were  so  greatly  increased,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  separate  ;  and  Abraham  with 
rare  generosity  conceded  the  choice  of  pasture- 
grounds  to  his  nephew.  Lot  availed  himself  of 
this  liberality  of  his  uncle,  as  he  deemed  most  for 
his  own  advantage,  by  fixing  his  abode  at  Sodom, 
that  his  flocks  might  pasture  in  and  around  that 
fertile  and  well-watered  neighbourhood  (Gen.  xiii. 
5-1.3).  He  i/ad  soon  very  great  reason  to  regret 
this  choice ;  for  although  his  flocks  fed  well,  his 
soul  was  starved  in  that  vile  place,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 
There  '  he  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked ' 
(2  Pet.  ii.  7). 

About  eight  years  after  his  separation  from 
Abraham  (b.c.  1913),  Lot  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner by  Chedorlaomer,  along  with  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  and  was  rescued  and  brought 
back  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.),  as  related  under 
other  heads  [Abraham  ;  Chedorlaomer].  This 
exploit  procured  for  Abraham  much  celebrity  in 
Canaan  ;  and  it  ought  to  have  procured  for  Lot 
respect  and  gratitude  from  the  people  of  Sodom, 
who  had  been  delivered  from  hard  slavery  and 
restored  to  their  homes  on  his  account.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  result. 

At  length  the  guilt  of  '  the  cities  of  the  plain' 
brought  down  the  signal  judgments  of  Heaven. 
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The  avenging  angels,  after  having  been  enter» 
tained  by  Abraham,  repaired  to  Sodom,  where 
they  were  received  and  entertained  by  Lot,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  town  when  they 
arrived.  While  they  were  at  supper  tlie  house 
was  beset  by  a  number  of  men,  who  demanded 
that  the  strangers  should  be  given  up  to  them,  for 
the  unnatural  purposes  which  have  given  a  name 
of  infamy  to  Sodom  in  all  generations.  Lot  re- 
sisted this  demand,  and  was  loaded  with  abuse 
by  the  vile  fellows  outside  on  that  account.  They 
had  nearly  forced  the  door,  when  the  angels,  thus 
awfully  by  their  own  experience  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  doom  they  came  to  execute, 
smote  them  with  instant  blindness,  by  which  their 
attempts  were  rendered  abortive,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  disperse.  Towards  morning  the 
angels  apprised  Lot  of  the  doom  which  hung  over 
the  place,  and  urged  him  to  hasten  thence  with 
his  family.  He  was  allowed  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  this  deliverance  to  the  families  of  his  daughters 
who  had  married  in  Sodom ;  but  the  warning 
was  received  by  those  families  with  incredulity 
and  insult,  and  he  therefore  left  Sodom  accom- 
panied only  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  As 
they  went,  being  hastened  by  the  angels,  the  wife, 
anxious  for  those  who  had  been  left  behind,  or 
reluctant  to  remove  from  the  place  which  had 
long  been  her  home,  and  where  much  valuable 
property  was  necessarily  left  behind,  lingered 
behind  the  rest,  and  was  suddenly  involved  in  the 
destruction,  by  which— smothered  and  stiffened  as 
she  stood  by  saline  incrustations — she  became  '  a 
pillar  of  salt.' 

Lot  and  his  daughters  then  hastened  on  to  Zoar, 
the  smallest  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain,  which  had 
been  spared  on  purpose  to  afford  him  a  refuge :  but, 
being  fearful,  after  what  had  passed,  to  remain 
among  a  people  so  corrupted,  he  soon  retired  to  a 
cavern  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  there 
abode.  After  some  stay  in  this  place,  tlie  daughters 
of  Lot  became  apprehensive  lest  thefamily  of  their 
father  should  be  lost  for  want  of  descendants, 
than  which  no  greater  calamity  was  known  or 
apprehended  in  those  times  :  and  in  the  belief 
that,  after  what  had  passed  in  Sodom,  there  was 
no  hope  of  their  obtaining  suitable  husbands,  they, 
by  a  contrivance  which  has  in  it  the  taint  of 
Sodom,  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  made 
their  father  drunk  with  wine,  and  in  tliat  state 
seduced  him  into  an  act  which,  as  they  well  knew, 
would  in  soberness  have  been  most  abhorrent  to 
him.  They  thus  became  the  mothers,  and  he  the 
father,  of  two  sons,  named  Moab  and  Ammon, 
from  wliom  sprung  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  history  (Gen. 
xix.).  This  circumstance  is  tlie  last  which  the 
Scripture  records  of  the  history  of  Lot ;  and  the 
time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

The  difficulties  which  the  narrative  that  we 
have  sketched  has  been  supposed  to  involve  may 
be  reduced  to  two — the  death  of  Lot's  wife,  and 
the  conduct  of  his  daughters.  With  respect  to  the 
former  of  these,  whatever  difficulty  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  subject  has  arisen  from  the  ridi- 
culous notions  which  have  been  connected  with  it, 
for  which  no  authority  is  found  in  the  Scriptural 
narrative.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  woman 
was  literally  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  that 
this  pillar  stood  for  many  ages,  if  it  does  not  still 
exist,  as  a  standing  monument  of  the  tiansactioo. 
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Indeed,  sundry  old  travellers  have  averred  that  they 
had  seen  it ;  and  no  doubt  they  did  see  sometliing 
which  they  supposed  to  be  the  pillar  into  which 
Lot's  wife  was  turned,  or  were  told  to  be  such. 
This  notion  originated  with  the  author  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  Scriptural  authority  that  might 
not  bi8  disputed.  Therefore  old  pilgrims  and  tra- 
vellers sought  for  this  monument ;  and  from  their 
example,  more  modem  travellers  have  done  the 
same :  although,  if  Protestants,  they  could  attach 
no  particular  weight  to  the  authority  which  alone 
justified  their  predecessors  in  their  hopes  of  finding 
it.  The  passage  referred  to  is  that  in  which  the 
author,  after  alluding  to  the  punishment  of  Sodom 
and  the  deliverance  of  Lot,  adverts  to  the  existing 
evidence  of  the  former,  and  then  adds,  somewhat 
vaguely,  avKTroiarris  'J'UX')*  fiv^jxeiov  effrrjKvia 
ffriiXi)  a\6s,  '  a  standing  pillar  of  salt  is  a  mo- 
nument of  an  unbelieving  soul.'  This  was  no 
doubt  the  authority  relied  upon  :  indeed,  we  find 
it  expressly  quoted  by  some  old  travellers  as  the 
ground  of  their  expectation.  But  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  is  still  more  explicit,  and  with  us  would 
be  quite  as  authoritative.  He  expressly  says  not 
only  that  the  monument  existed,  but  that  he  had 
seen  it  (Antiq.  i.  11.  4).  His  contemporary,  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  makes  a  similar  statement  (Epist. 
i.  §11);  and  so,  in  the  next  century,  does  Irenaeus 
(iv.  31,  64).  But  their  evidence  is  of  little  ori- 
ginal value  on  a  point  like  this.  Josephus  and 
the  author  of  Wisdom  no  doubt  believed  what 
they  stated  :  and  their  testimony  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  their  day  an  object  existed  which  was  said 
to  be  the  pillar  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned, 
and  which  they  believed  to  be  such.  But  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  sources  of  historical  evi- 
dence are  more  carefully  investigated  than  in 
former  times,  we  regard  these  authorities,  2000 
years  after  the  event,  as  having  no  particular 
weight,  unless  so  far  as  they  may  be  supported  by 
anterior  probabilities  and  documents,  which  in 
this  case  do  not  exist.  Further,  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible that  if  so  strange  a  monument  had  existed 
on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  should  not 
have  been  noticed  by  the  sacred  historians,  and 
alluded  to  by  the  poets  :  and  we  may  be  almost 
certain  that  if  it  had  remained  when  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  written,  the  frequent  formula,  that  it 
was  there  *  unto  this  day,'  would  not  have  been 
omitted.  Indeed  there  is  every  probability  that, 
if  such  a  monument  had  then  existed,  the  Ca- 
naanites  would  have  made  it  one  of  their  idols. 
The  expression  of  our  Lord,  *  Remember  Lot's 
wife '  (Luke  xvii.  32),  appears  from  the  context 
to  be  solely  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the 
danger  of  going  back  or  delaying  in  the  day  of 
God's  judgments.  From  this  text,  indeed,  it  would 
appear  as  if  Lot's  wife  had  gone  back,  or  had  tar- 
ried so  long  behind,  in  the  desire  of  saving  some 
of  their  property.  Then,  as  it  would  seem,  she  wai 
struck  dead,  and  became  a  stiffened  corpse,  fixed 
for  the  time  to  the  soil  by  saline  or  bituminous 
incrustations.  The  particle  of  similitude  must 
here,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  be 
imderstood — '  like  a  pillar  of  salt.' 

With  respect  to  Lot's  daughters,  Whiston  and 
others  are  unable  to  see  any  wicked  intention  in 
them.  He  admits  that  the  incest  was  a  horrid 
crime,  except  under  the  unavoidable  necessity 
which  apparently  rendered  it  the  only  means  of 
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preserving  the  human  race :  and  this  justifying 
necessity  he  holds  to  have  existed  in  their  minds, 
as  they  appear  to  have  believed  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  had  been  destroyed  except 
their  father  and  themselves.  But  it  is  incredible 
that  they  could  have  entertained  any  such  belief. 
The  city  of  Zoar  had  been  spared,  and  they  had 
been  there.  The  wine  also  with  which  they  made 
their  father  drunk  must  have  been  procured  from 
men,  as  we  cannot  suppose  they  had  brought  it 
with  them  from  Sodom.  The  fact  would  there*- 
fore  seem  to  be  that,  after  the  fate  of  their  sisters, 
who  had  married  men  of  Sodom  and  perished 
with  them,  they  became  alive  to  the  danger  and 
impropriety  of  marrying  with  the  natives  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
family  connection.  The  force  of  this  consideration 
was  afterwards  seen  in  Abraham's  sending  to  the 
seat  of  his  family  in  Mesopotamia  for  a  wife  to 
Isaac.  But  Lot's  daughters  could  not  go  there 
to  seek  husbands ;  and  the  only  branch  of  their 
own  family  within  many  hundred  miles  was  that 
of  Abraham,  whose  only  son,  Ishmael,  was  then  a 
child.  This,  therefore,  must  have  appeared  to 
them  the  only  practicable  mode  in  which  the 
house  of  their  father  could  be  preserved.  Their 
making  their  father  drunk,  and  their  solicitous 
concealment  of  what  they  did  from  him,  show 
that  they  despaired  of  persuading  him  to  an  act 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  and  with  every 
possible  extenuation,  must  have  been  very  dis- 
tressing to  so  good  a  man.  That  he  was  a  good 
man  is  evinced  by  his  deliverance  from  among 
the  guilty,  and  is  aflSrmed  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet. 
ii.  7)  ;  his  preservation  is  alluded  to  by  our  Sa- 
viour (Luke  xvii.  18,  &c.) ;  and  in  Deut.  ii.  9, 
19,  and  Ps.'lxxxiii.  9,  his  name  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  his  de- 
scendants. 

LOT  (b?,  sometimes  written  131?)  is  men- 
tioned in  two  passages  of  Scripture,  in  both  of 
which  it  is  erroneously  translated  myrrh  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  *  Behold, 
a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with 
their  camels  bearing  spicery  (necoth),  and  balm 
(tzeri),  and  myrrh  (lot),  going  to  carry  it  down 
to  Egypt'  Again,  in  ch.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  directs 
his  sons  to  take  into  Egypt  '  of  the  best  fruits  in 
the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man 
a  present,  a  little  balm  (tzeri),  and  a  little  honey, 
spices  (iiecoth),  and  myrrh  {lot),  nuts  (botnim), 
and  almonds  (shakadim).  In  this  enumeration, 
in  one  case,  of  merchandise,  and  in  the  other,  of 
several  articles  intended  for  a  present,  and  both 
destined  for  Egypt,  at  that  time  a  highly  civilized 
nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to  look  only  for 
such  lubstances  as  were  likely  to  be  acceptable 
in  that  country,  and  therefore  not  such  as  were 
produced  there,  or  as  were  more  easily  procurable 
from  elsewhere  than  from  Syria,  as  was  the  case 
with  myrrh,  which  was  never  produced  in  Syria, 
rind  could  not  have  been  an  article  of  export  from 
thence.  This  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  others, 
and  various  translations  of  lot  have  been  pro- 
posed, as  lotus,  chesnuts,  mastiche,  stacte,  balsam^ 
turpentine,  pistachio  nuts.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  render  it  ladanum,  which  is  suitable^ 
and  appears  to  be  correct. 

Ladanum,  or  gum  ladanum,  as  it  is  oftea 
called,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the 
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times  of  Herodotus  and  Theophrastus,  and  bore 
the  names  of  ledoti  and  ladanon,  which  are 
very  closely  allied  to  ladun,  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  same  drug.     It  has  been  well  observed   by 
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39A.    [Ladannm  Cistus.] 

Rosenmiiller  that  the  proper  root  and  origin 
of  tliese  names  is  led,  but  that  the  Hebrew  has 
the  hard  consonant  t  instead  of  the  softer  d,  of 
which  letters  many  permutations  are  to  be  found 
in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  languages.  A  He- 
brew author,  as  quoted  by  Celsius  (Hierobot.  i.  p. 
281),  says, '  Est  aroma,  ex  succo  arboris  cujusdam 
proveiiiens.'  Ladanum  is  described  by  Herodotus 
as  jjarticularly  fragrant,  though  gathered  from 
the  beards  of  goats,  where  it  is  found  sticking. 
This  is  explained  by  referring  to  the  description  of 
]3ioscorides,  from  which  we  learn  that,  goats,  after 
browsing  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ladanum  plants, 
necessarily  have  this  viscid  substance  adhering  to 
their  hair  and  beards,  whence  it  is  afterw.ards 
scraped  off.  Tournefort,  in  modern  times,  has 
given  a  detailed  description  of  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining ladanum,  and  relates  that  it  is  now  ga- 
thered by  means  of  a  kind  of  rake  with  whip-like 
thongs,  which  is  passed  over  the  plants.  When 
tliese  thongs  are  loaded  with  the  odoriferous  and 
sticky  resin,  they  are  scraped  with  a  knife, 
and  tlie  substance  rolled  into  a  mass,  in  which 
state  it  is  called  ladanum  or  labdanum.  It  con- 
sists of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  and  is  highly  fra- 
grant, and  stimulant  as  a  medicine,  but  is  often 
adulterated  with  sand  in  commerce.  The  lada- 
num which  is  used  in  Europe  is  collected  chiefly 
in  the  Greek  isles,  and  also  in  continental  Greece. 
It  is  yielded  by  species  of  the  genus  Cistus  (espe- 
cially by  C  creticus),  which  are  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  Rock  Rose.  They  are 
natives  of  tlie  south  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Species  are  also 
found  in  Judaea ;  and  C.  creticus  in  some  parts 
of  Syria.  Some  authors  have  been  of  opinion 
that  one  species,  the  Cistus  roseus,  is  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  be  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  as  it 
is  very  common  in  that  locality,  while  nothing 
like  a  true  rose  is  to  be  found  there.  Ladanum 
seems  to  have  been  produced  in  Judaea,  according 
to  writers  in  the  Talmud  (Cels.  I.  c.  p.  286). 
VOL.  II.  ^g 


It  is  said  by  Pliny,  as  long  before  by  Herodotus, 
to  be  a  produce  of  Arabia,  though  this  has  not 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  modern  times. 
Sufficient,  however,  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  ladanum  was  known  to,  and  esteemed  by, 
the  ancients,  and  as  its  Greek  and  Arabic  names 
are  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  as  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  produce  of  Syria,  it  was  very  likely 
to  have  been  sent  to  Egypt  both  as  a  present  and 
as  merchandise. — J.  F.  R. 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.  [Purim.] 
LOVE  may  be  regarded  either  as  the  internal 
feeling  of  good  will  and  kindness  which  one  in- 
telligent being  bears  to  another,  or  the  expression 
of  that  benevolence  in  words  and  acts  which 
gratify  and  benefit  another;  but  in  its  full  and 
proper  sense,  love  is  the  imion  of  these  two — of  the 
internal  emotion  with  the  outward  act :  whence 
it  appears  that  neither  doing  good  nor  wishing 
good  to  another  can  in  strict  propriety  be  deno- 
minated love.  The  definition  also  shows  that 
love  is  restricted  to  intelligent  beings,  takes  place 
only  between  persons,  and  cannot  be  predicated 
of  things,  being  used  in  a  merely  derivative  and 
secondary  sense  whenever  we  speak  of  loving 
aught  but  rational  beings.  It  also  appears  that 
the  emotion  implies  two  intelligent  existences ; 
indeed,  reciprocity  seems  an  almost  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  idea  of  love.  Certainly  all  durable 
love  is  mutual ;  and  if  love  implies  two,  then, 
prior  to  creation,  God,  however  good  he  might 
be,  could  hardly  be  said  to  love;  so  that  love  is 
a  consequence  of  creation,  a  result  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  God  was  pleased  to  place  himself 
in  regard  to  man ;  and  since  these  relations  are 
best  declared,  if  they  are  not  exclusively  made 
known,  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  love  is  a  doctrine 
which  takes  its  source  in  revelation,  where  indeed, 
considered  as  existing  between  God  and  man,  it 
finds  at  once  its  highest  sanctions  and  best  sup- 
ports. But  if  love,  as  between  God  and  man,  has 
its  origin  and  its  sustentation  in  Scripture,  then, 
without  revelation,  this  love  could  not  exist, 
though  it  may  be  allowed  that  a  certain  evanes- 
cent fluttering  of  the  heart  on  the  thought  of  God 
might  be  excited  by  the  survey  of  the  majesty 
of  creation  and  the  bounty  of  the  seasons.  All 
pantheistic  notions  must  be  hostile  to  the  forma- 
tion and  existence  of  love  in  man's  breast — all 
mere  recognition  of  God  as  the  first  cause  of  life ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  bring  God  before  the  mind 
in  a  personal  character,  especially  as  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world,  must  powerfully  conduce 
to  make  the  human  heart  love  its  Creator ;  for  in 
love  between  human  beings  it  is  the  personal 
and  moral  element  which  exerts  the  strongest,  the 
most  lasting,  and  the  most  worthy  influence. 
Now  it  is  in  a  personal  character,  it  is  as  a  moral 
governor,  it  is  as  a  Judge  as  well  as  a  Maker,  a 
Guide  as  well  as  a  Ruler,  above  all  as  a  Father 
and  a  Redeemer,  that  the  Scriptures,  from  first  to 
last,  with  some  variations  indeed,  but  with  a 
unity  of  plan,  set  forth  God  for  our  minds  to 
apprehend  and  our  hearts  to  love;  thus  perform- 
ing a  most  important  office  in  the  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race,  and  presenting  a  dis- 
tinction, as  between  this  view  and  the  view  of 
God  taken  by  schools  of  philosophy,  or  the  bare 
decisions  of  the  human  intellect,  which  is  a*. 
honourable  to  revelation  as  it  is  momentous  to 
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From  the  relation  of  love,  in  which  God  in  his 
word  has  condescended  to  place  himself  in  regard 
to  man,  flow  all  human  duties,  ho])cs,  and  ex- 
pectations, which,  if  they  be  logically  deduced 
from  the  mother  idea,  must  be  no  less  true  than 
Scriptural,  because  necessary  inferences  from  the 
fundamental  conception  of  God  which  revelation 
presents.  Thus,  *we  love  God  because  he  first 
loved  us ;'  '  if  God  hath  so  loved  us,  how  ouglit 
we  to  love  one  another ;'  '  he  that  loveth  is  born 
of  God ;'  '  if  a  man  say  that  he  love  God,  and 
liate  his  brother,  the  truth  is  not  in  him  ;'  '  if  we 
love  one  another  his  love  is  perfected  in  us ;' 
'  whoso  keepefch  his  word,  in  him  is  the  love  of 
God  perfected  ;  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  in 
him ;'  '  behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God ;'  *  now  are  we  sons  of  God,  and  it 
dotli  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we 
know  that  when  Christ  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is :' — thus, 
and  in  more  minute  particulars,  does  the  Apostle 
John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  develope 
tlie  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  from  the  grand 
idea  of  the  love  of  God,  which  filled  his  mind  and 
warmed  his  heart,  with  a  dialectic  rigour  which  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate tone  that  pervades  the  whole.  How  truly 
and  how  fully  John  comprehended  the  root-idea 
of  the  Bible  may  be  seen  in  his  aphorism,  '  God 
is  love'  (1  John  iv.  16):  thus  making  love  not 
an  attribute  of  God,  nor  a  mode  of  the  divine 
existence,  nor  a  display  of  his  providence  to  man, 
but  the  very  essence  of  his  nature — the  depth 
which  enfolded  all  other  depths,  giving  its  own 
warm  colouring  to  each. 

The  New  Testament  speaks  in  its  great  bear- 
ings of  the  love  of  God  towards  Christ  and 
towards  man.  The  Son  of  God,  as  the  most  per- 
fect image  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  is  represented 
as  the  special  object  of  the  divine  love ;  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  affection  God  communicates 
to  Christ  all  spiritual  gifts  needful  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind :  '  The  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  showeth  him  all  things  whatsoever  he 
doeth  '  (John  v.  20)  ;  '  therefore  doth  my  Father 
love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might 
take  it  again'  (John  x.  17);  'for  thou  lovedst 
me  Ijefore  the  foundation  of  the  world '  (John  xvii. 
24)  i  *  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  ais 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life*  (John 
iii.  16).  And  so,  '  He  that  spared  not  his  only 
Son,  but  freely  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?' 
(Rom.  viii.  32):  accordingly  '  the  love  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  given  unto  us '  (Rom.  v.  5 ;  see  the 
following  verses).  The  following  passages  will 
aid  the  reader  in  pursuing  this  interesting  subject 
into  its  Scriptural  particulars,  which  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  be  content  witli  pointing 
out; — namely,  Rom.  viii.  35;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11; 
Eph.  ii.  4 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  5 ;  1  John  iv. ;  1  Tim. 
i.  1,  2,  4  ;  Ti;.  ii.  10  ;  John  xiii.  35  ;  comp.  xv. 
17 ;  Mark  xii.  30. 

Love  to  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  Christ's  love  to  man,  and 
as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  love  of  God,  with 
which  it  is  kindred  in  nature,  causes,  operation, 
and  effects.     This  holy  aflfection  manifests  itself 
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not  in  idle  reveries  nor  warm  protestation*,  btit  in 
meek  and  lowly  obedience  to  Jesus  as  the  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man ;  and  has  for  it* 
highest  reward  the  love  which  God  disi)lays  to» 
wards  all  those  who  honour  his  son ;  which  love, 
springing  from  God,  fills  and  sanctifies  the  heart 
of  man  (John  viii.  40  ;  xiv.  15,  21,  23,  28  ;  xvi. 
27). 

Love  to  man  ensues  from  the  universal  love 
of  God,  as  tlie  one  Creator  and  Father  of  all 
men,  who,  in  consequence  stand  in  the  relation 
of  brothers  one  to  another,  and  are,  whatever 
earthly  differences  or  even  antipathies  they  may 
allow,  still,  ill  the  sight  of  God  and  of  his  Son, 
neighbours  ;  and  as  brothers  and  neighbours  they 
have  a  claim  on  each  other  for  mutual  service — 
a  claim  which  has  its  roots  and  sanctions  in  reli- 
gion, or  rather  in  the  Gospel,  considered  as  the 
completion  of  former  dispensations.  The  measure 
and  test  of  love  to  others  is  the  love  we  each  bear 
to  self  no  less  than  the  higher  and  perfect  model 
which  Jesus  has  given  in  his  own  life  and  death 
(Matt.  xxii.  39 ;  Mark  xii.  31 ;  Jolin  xv.  12 ; 
comp.  xiii.  16;  I  Peter  ii.  21;  1  John  ii.  6). 
This  general  good-will  and  active  beneficence 
may  be  enhanced  and  invigorated  by  those  nearer 
relations  which  take  place  between  kindred  minds, 
men  of  '  like  precious  faith,'  whose  hearts  and 
aims  are  one,  and  who  have  alike  received  the 
gracious  and  all-prevailing  influences  of  God's 
spirit ;  so  that  Christianity  not  only  places  man- 
kind in  immediate  connection  with  God,  and 
thus  renders  all  equal  and  all  worthy  of  each 
other's  love,  but  creates  a  new,  peculiar,  and  very 
intimate  relation,  making  all  true  disciples  one 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  great  head  of  the 
church,  and  thus  one,  ultimately,  with  God 
(John  xiii.  34,  35;  xv.  12;  Rom.  xiii.  8,  10; 
1  Cor.  xiii.).  And  it  is  this  specific  Christian 
affection — the  lo\'e  of  man  as  a  brother,  purified 
and  enlarged  by  the  consciousness  of  being  an 
object  of  divine  mercy  and  goodness,  so  as  to 
become  a  properly  Christian  emotion — which  is 
to  actuate  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  tlieir  bene- 
volent efforts  for  the  good  of  others,  and  speci- 
ally for  their  rescue  from  the  evil  that  is  in  tlie 
world  (hat  bringeth  death  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  19,  20, 
21 ;  Acts  XX.  24). 

This  imperfect  and  incomplete  sketch  may 
serve  to  show  how  incomparably  superior  the 
view  is  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the  relation 
in  which  God  stands  to  man  and  in  which  men 
stand  to  each  other,  to  any  view  whatever  that 
rests  upon  a  mere  earthly  foundation ;  and  conse- 
quently how  much  of  the  highest  spiritual  good 
they  lose  who  take  as  their  guide  philosophy  in- 
stead of  the  Gospel. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  biblical  topics  of  con- 
templation more  fitted  than  the  one  before  us  to 
excite  in  the  mind  a  just  and  therefore  a  very 
high  estimate  of  the  value  of  revealed  religion  in 
contrast  with  the  view  which  the  highest  of 
heathen  civilization  put  forth  on  the  point.  The 
reader  has  seen  what  in  a  measure  love  implies 
in  the  Bible.  What  does  the  corresponding  term 
designate  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ?  This  ia 
not  the  place  to  pursue  the  inquiry ;  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  having  pointed  to  it ;  but 
we  may  add,  as  the  result  of  some  classical  read- 
ing, that  the  view  given  by  classic  civilization 
presents  a  succession  of  disparities  so  decided  a* 
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to  sufhce  of  itself  to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced 
mind  that  something  more  than  human  was  con- 
cerned in  the  promulgation  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity. — J.  R.  B. 

LOVE-FEASTS.     [Agape.] 

LUBIM,  the  Libyans.     [Libya.] 

LUCIFER  C?.?''n;  Sept.  6 'Eaxr^dpos),  a  word 
that  occurs  once  in  the  English  Version  in  the 
lines — 

'■  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  ! 
How  art  thou  felled  to  the  ground, 
That  didst  weaken  the  nations!' 
(Isa.  xiv.  12).      It  is  taken  from  the  Vulgate, 

which  understood  the  Hebrew  word  PpTl  helel 
to  be  the  name  of  the  morning  star,  and  tlierefore 
rendered  it  by  the  Latin  name  of  that  star,  Lu- 
cifer, i.  e.  '  light-bringing.'  This,  the  popular 
sense,  is  conveyed  in  the  note  in  Barker's  Bible: 
'Thou  that  thoughtest  thyselfe  most  glorious,  and 
as  it  were  placed  in  the  heaven ;  for  the  morning 
starre  that  goeth  before  the  sunne  is  called  Lucifer, 
to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  compared.' 

T'^Tl  helel,  the  word  translated  '  Lucifer,'  how- 
ever, occurs  also  in  Ezek.  xxi.  12  (Heb.  17),  as 

the  imperative  of  7?^  yalal, '  to  howl,'  '  to  lament,' 
and  is  there  rendered  '  howl.'  Some  take  it  in 
the  same  acceptation  in  the  above  passage,  and 
would  translate,  '  Howl,  son  of  the  morning !' 
But  to  this  tlie  structure  of  the  verse  is  entirely 
opposed  ;  for  the  parallelism  requires  tiie  second 
line  to  refer  entirely  to  the  condition  of  the  star 
before  it  had  fallen,  as  the  parallel  member,  the 
fourth  line,  does  to  the  state  of  the  tree  before  it 
was  cut  down.  This  necessity  is  apparent  even 
in  the  English  version,  where  the  word  '  lament,' 
in  (lie  place  which  '  Lucifer'  occupies,  would  not 
agree  with  the  context,  nor  make  good  sense,  or 
indeed,  any  sense.  Any  imperative  interjected 
would  spoil  the  beauty  and  impair  the  force  of  the 
language.  It  is  from  this  consideration  that  we 
must  concur  with  those  who  refei  the  source  of 

the  word  not  to  P?*"  yalal,  but  to  T?T\  halal,  '  to 
shine,'  and  regard  it  as  a  verbal  noun  designed  to 
be  intensive  in  its  signification.  Hence  it  would 
mean  '  brilliant,'  '  splendid,'  '  illustrious,'  or,  as 
in  tlie  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  the  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators, Luther,  and  others, '  brilliant  star;'  and 

if  P^TI,  in  this  sense,  was  the  proper  name  among 
tlie  Hebrews  of  the  morning  star,  then  '  Lucifer' 
is  not  only  a  correct  but  beautiful  interpretation, 
both  as  regards  the  sense  and  the  application. 
And  that  it  was  such  is  probable  from  the  fact 
that  the  proper  name  of  the  morning  star  is 
formed  by  a  word  or  words  expressive  of  bril- 
liance, in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  as  well  as  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  Tertullian  and  Gregory 
the  Great  understood  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in 
reference  to  the  fall  of  Satan  ;  in-  consequence 
of  which  the  name  Lucifer  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  Satan ;  and  this  is  now  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  But  Dr.  Henderson,  who  in 
tiis  Isaiah  renders  the  line,  '  Illustrious  son  of 
the  morning !'  justly  remarks  in  his  annotation  : 
•  The  application  of  this  passage  to  Satan,  and  to 
the  fall  of  the  apostate  angels,  is  one  of  those 
gross  perversions  of  Sacred  Writ  which  so  exten- 
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sively  obtain,  and  which  are  to  be  tracea  to  a 
proneness  to  seek  for  more  in  any  given  passag* 
than  it  really  contains,  a  disposition  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  soimd  rather  than  sense,  and  an  im- 
plicit faith  in  received  interpretations.  "  Quum," 
says  Calvin,  "  temere  arripiuntur  Scripturse  loci, 
nee  attenditur  contextus,  hos  errores  passim  obo- 
riri  mirum  non  est'"  {Comment,  in  loc).  The 
scope  and  connection  show  tiiat  none  but  tlie  king 
of  Babylon  is  meant.  In  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Hebrews  2D13,  a  star,  signifies  an  illus- 
trious king  or  prince  (Num.  xxiv.  17  ;  comp. 
Rev.  ii.  28  :  xxii.  16).  The  monarch  here  referred 
to  having  surpassed  all  other  kings  in  royal 
splendour,  is  compared  to  the  harbinger  of  day, 
whose  brilliancy  surpasses  that  of  the  surrounding 
stars.  Falling  from  heaven  denotes  a  suchlen 
political  overthrow — a  removal  from  the  position 
of  high  and  conspicuous  dignity  formerly  occu- 
pied (comp.  Rev.  vi.  13 ;  viii.  10). 

LUCIUS  of  Cyrene  {hovKios  6  Kuprj/'aios),  a 
person  named  along  with  Barnabas,  Saul,  and 
others,  as  '  prophets  and  teachers '  in  the  church 
at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1).  Lucius  was  probably 
one  of  '  the  synagogue  of  the  Cyrenians,'  and  was 
without  doubt  one  of  the  men  of  Cyrene,  who 
went  abroad  in  consequence  of  the  persecution 
raised  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  9  ;  xi. 
20).  Some  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  he  was  eventu- 
ally bishojj  of  Cyrene.  This  is  probably  the 
same  Lucius  who  is  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21 
as  Paul's  kinsman ;  and  he  has  been  supposed  by 
some  the  same  with  Luke  the  Evangelist. 

LUD,  fourth  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22).  For 
his  descendants,  see  Nations,  Dispersion  of. 

LUDIM,  the  descendants  of  (Gen.  x.  13),  con- 
cerning whom  see  Nations,  Dispersion  of. 

LUKE.  We  divide  this  article  into  the  three 
following  heads — Name,  Person,  Writings 
OF  Luke. 

The  name  AovKas  is  a  contraction  of  AovKavSs, 
Lucamis,  and  indicates  that  Luke  was  descendetl 
from  heathen  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  either  a 
slave  or  a  freedman,  libertus.  The  contraction 
of  the  final  syllable  av6s  into  as  occurs  repeat- 
edly in  names  given  to  slaves  (comp.  Lobeck,  De 
Substantivis  in  as  exeuntibus,  in  Wolf's  Ana- 
lecten,  iii.  49).  According  to  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, the  author  of  the  Gospel  is  the  same  Luke 
who  is  mentioned  in  Paul's  Epistles  (Philem.  24  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  11 ;  Coloss.  iv.  14),  and  who  is  called, 
in  the  last-mentioned  passage,  &  iarpos,  '  the  phy- 
sician.' This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  according  to  which  the  author  of 
that  work  accompanied  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 
journeys  (Acts  xvi.  10,  sq. ;  xx.  5-13).  Luke 
accompanied  Paul  also  in  his  last  journeys  to 
Jerusalem  and  Rome  (Acts  xxi.  1-17  ;  xxvii.  28). 
In  addition  to  this  we  may  observe  that  the 
account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  and 
the  quotation  in  1  Tim.  v.  18,  agree  more  with 
Luke  than  with  Matt.  x.  10,  where  we  find  the 
word  Tpo<pri  instead  of  ixiadSs.  The  profession  of 
a  physician  harmonises  also  with  the  condition  of 
a  freedman,  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  name. 
The  higher  ranks  of  the  Romans  were  disinclined 
to  practise  medicine,  which  they  left  rather  to 
their  freedmen,  '  Medicinam  factitasse,  manu- 
missum '  (Quinctil.  Instit,  vii.  3.  27)  ;  '  Mitto 
praeterea  cum  eo  ex  servis  meis  medicum  &c,;' 
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■•  Beside?,  I  send  with  him  a  pliysician  from 
amoiiij  my  servants'  (Suet.  Cal.  8).  It  har- 
monises with  this  that  Paul  (Coloss.  iv.  14)  dis- 
tinguishes Luke  from  the  Christians  of  Jewish 
descent,  whom,  in  verses  11  and  12,  he  styles 
ivrts  fK  irepiTO/uTJs,  '  being  of  the  Circumcision.' 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  4)  states  that  An- 
tioch  in  Syria  was  the  native  city  of  Luke.  In 
this  city  there  was  at  an  early  period  a  congre- 
gation of  Christians  converted  from  heathenism. 
Since  Lulte  was  a  physician,  we  must  suppose  that 
he  was  a  man  of  etlucation.  Only  such  slaves  as 
had  some  talent  were  taught  the  artes  ingemus, 
'  liberal  arts.'  The  freedman  Aritonius  Musa  hav- 
ing worked  a  cure  upon  Augustus,  was  raised  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in 
lionour  of  him  in  the  temple  of  ./Esculapius. 
From  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  there  was  in  every  city  a  collegium  archia- 
trorum,  '  a  college  of  physicians,'  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  examination  of  medical  men,  and 
who  probably  required  of  them  some  knowledge  of 
tlie  writings  of  Hippocrates  (Galeuus,De  Theriac. 
ad  Pisonem,  p.  456 ;  Digest,  i.  tit.  18;  De  Offic. 
Press.,  vi.  7  ;  Digest.  1.  tit.  4). 

To  those  sceptics  who  excuse  their  disbelief  of 
the  miracles  recorded  in  tlie  Gospels,  by  the  as- 
sertion that  their  authors  were  ill-informed  Jews, 
greedy  of  the  marvellous,  it  must  appear  of 
some  importance  to  meet  in  Luke  a  well-informed 
Greek,  skilled  even  in  the  medical  sciences.  The 
higher  degree  of  his  education  is  further  proved  by 
he  classical  style  in  which  the  prooemium  to  his 
Gospel,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  Acts,  are 
written ;  and  also  by  the  explicit  and  learned  de- 
tails which  he  gives  in  the  Acts  on  various  anti- 
quarian,historical,  and  geographical  subjects.  The 
classical,  connected,  periodic,  and  sustained  style 
of  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
differs  so  strikingly  from  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of 
the  history  itself,  that  we  clearly  perceive  that  he 
made  use  of  written  documents.  The  same  differ- 
ence exists,  although  in  a  less  striking  degree, 
between  the  portions  of  the  Acts  relating  to  trans- 
actions of  which  Luke  himself  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, and  in  which  he  bore  no  part,  and  tlrose 
where  he  speaks  as  a  companion  of  Paul.  He 
did  not,  however,  transcribe  verbatim  from  the 
documents  before  him,  nor  did  he  merely  write 
down  verbal  traditions ;  for  we  find  the  same 
characteristic  phraseology  which  belongs  to  St. 
Luke's  individual  style,  both  in  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  Acts.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  words  koI  avr6s,  Luke  i.  17,  22 ;  ii. 
28,  50;  iii.  23;  iv.  15,  51;  Acts  ii.  27 ;  v  1, 
9,  51,  &c.—iKw6s,  Luke  vii.  12;  viii.  27,  32; 
XX.  9;  Acts  V.  37;  ix.  23,  43;  xi.  24,  &c.— 
iraTj  dioO,  Luke  i.  54,  69;  Acts  iii.  13,  16;  iv. 
25,  27,  30,  &c. 

It  is  important  to  notice  what  he  himself  says, 
in  his  introduction,  of  the  relation  borne  by  his 
writings  to  those  of  others.  It  is  evident  that 
even  then  iroWoi,  '  many,'  had  attempted  to  com- 
pose a  history  of  our  Lord  from  the  statements  of 
eye-witnesses  and  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  word 
of  God.  Luke  follows  the  example  of  these  au- 
thors, with  this  difference,  that  he  writes  ivwdey 
and  Kadf^rjs ;  that  is,  starting  from  earlier  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  infancy  of 
our  Lord,  and  continuing  the  narration  in  un- 
mterrupteil   guccession.      Origen,  Credner,  and 
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Olshausen  suppose  that  the  tcoWoI  were  heretical 
authors;  but  this  is  unlikely,  since  Luke  doe« 
not  express  any  blame  of  them.  But  it  is  also 
unsatisfactory  to  refer  the  word  ttoAAoi,  '  many,' 
merely  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  Hug  and 
De  Wette  have  done,  especially  since  the  iroWol 
are  distinguished  from  the  eye-witnesses.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  many  Christians 
wrote  brief  accounts  of  tlie  life  of  Jesus,  although 
they  had  not  been  eye-witnesses.  It  is  possible 
that  Luke  made  use  of  such  writings, 

It  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  Luke  had  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  before  his  eyes,  since,  had 
that  been  tlie  case,  he  would  probably  have  been 
more  careful  to  avoid  apparent  contradictions, 
especially  in  the  history  of  tlie  birth  ef  Jesus,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  made  use  of  documents 
referring  to  the  family  of  Mary,  while  the  ac- 
counts given  by  Matthew  refer  more  to  the  family 
of  Joseph.  Tiiis  is  also  confirmed  by  the  apho- 
ristic mode  in  which  he  reports  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  would 
have  communicated  a  relation  so  unusually  ab- 
rupt, if  he  had  seen  the  well-arranged  and  com- 
plete statements  of  Matthew. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  contains  exceedingly 
valuable  accounts,  not  extant  in  the  books  of  the 
other  evangelists ;  for  instance,  those  concerning 
the  childhood  of  Jesus,  the  admirable  parables  in 
chapters  xv.  and  xvi.,  the  narration  respecting 
the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  the  section  from  chaj>. 
ix.  51  to  xix.  27,  which  contains  particulars 
mostly  wanting  in  the  other  evangelists.  It  has 
been  usual,  since  the  days  of  Schleiermacher,  to 
consider  this  portion  as  the  report  of  a  single 
journey  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  contains  accounts  belonging  to  several 
journeys,  undertaken  at  different  periods. 

Some  critics  of  modem  times,  such  as  D.Schulz, 
Schleiermacher,  Sieffert,  and  Schneckenburger, 
were  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  the  reports  of 
Luke  a  greater  historical  accuracy  than  to  those 
of  Matthew  ;  but  of  late,  opinions  on  this  subject 
have  changed,  and  Strauss,  De  Wette,  and  Bruno 
Bauer  find  in  the  reports  of  St.  Matthew  more  of 
independent  and  original  information  than  in 
those  of  Luke.  There  is  certainly  in  the  details 
of  tiie  historical  account  given  by  St.  Luke,  more 
clearness ;  but  many  discourses  of  our  Redeemer 
given  by  St.  Matthew  have  more  of  the  impress  of 
historical  precision,  especially  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  Discourse  against  the  Pharisees 
in  ch.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. ;  although  it  seems  that 
Matthew  sometimes  brings  into  connection  simi- 
lar discourses,  held  at  various  periods,  concerning 
which  we  find  in  Luke  more  accurately  stated 
the  particular  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  delivered. 

The  statement  of  Luke  himself,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Gospel,  must  dispose  us  favourably 
with  regard  to  its  historical  credibility.  He 
states  that  he  had  accurately  investigated  the 
truth  of  the  accounts  communicated,  and  that, 
following  the  example  of  the  iroWot,  he  had  made 
use  of  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses.  Luke  had 
frequent  opportunity  of  meeting  these  eye- 
witnesses when  he  travelled  with  Paul.  He 
himself  reports,  in  Acts  xxi.  15,  that  he  met 
James.  He  gives  also,  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  other  evangelists,  some  chronological 
notices,  such  as  those  at  the  beginning  of  chapten 
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ii.  and  iii,,  and  in  Acts  vii.  35,  &c.  Yet  these 
very  dates  have  been  quoted  by  Strauss  and  De 
Wette  as  being  quite  incorrect,  and  as  proofs  that 
Luke  was  destitute  of  accurate  historical  inform- 
ation. 

This  daring  assertion  has  induced  some  modern 
apologetical  authors  to  examine  the  matter  more 
closely,  who  have  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
historical  character  of  these  statements  of  Luke. 
iCompare  the  work  of  the  learned  jurist,  Huschke, 
Ueber  den  ztir  Zeit  der  Geburt  Christi  gehaltenen 
Census,  Breslau,  1840,  '  On  the  Census  taken  at 
ihe  Birth  of  Christ ;'  see  also  Wieseler,  Chronolo- 
qlsche  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien,  Ham- 
burg, 1843;  and  also  Tholuck,  GlauhioUrdigkeit 
der  cvangelischen  Geschichte). 

As  to  tlie  statements  of  the  ancients  concerning 
Ihe  date  or  time  when  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
Wixs  written,  we  find  in  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Heer. 
lii.  1),  that  Mark  and  Luke  wrote  after  Matthew. 
According  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  28), 
Origen  stated  that  Luke  wrote  after  Matthew 
and  Mark  ;  but  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer  {Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  14), 
asserted  on  the  authority  of  the  TrapdSoffis  ruv 
kvfKadiv  TTpea-fivrepuv,  '  the  tradition  of  the 
earlier  elders,'  that  the  Gospels  containing  the 
genealogies  were  written  before  the  others.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Mark  was  written  after 
Luke.  It  is  however  likely  that  this  statement 
irose  from  a  desire  to  explain  why  the  genealogies 
ivere  oniitted  by  Mark  and  John.  Eusebius,  at 
least  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  24),  in  reference  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  says :  EMtus  S'oZi/  rijy  fj.ei/  Trjs 
rapKhs  Tov  ffccTrjpos  fifj-av  yev{a\oyiau,  are 
MoT0aia>  Kol  Aoi;k^  ■Kpoypa<pitaav,  anocriccTrrjffM 

rhy  'Iwdi'yTtv '  John    properly  passed   over    in 

jilence  the  genealogy  according  to  the  flesh  of 
our  Saviour,  which  was  detailed  by  Matthew 
and  Luke.' 

Since  the  extreme  criticism  of  Strauss  and  De 
Wette  has  been  unable  to  produce  even  a  plau- 
•ible  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
at  least  the  very  late  date  of  this  Gospel.  De 
Wette  (Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  4th 
edition,  p.  176)  endeavours  to  infer  from  the 
detiniteness  with  which  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  predicted,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that,  according  to  ch.  xxi.  25,  some  time  was  to 
intervene  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
und  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  that  tliis  Gospel 
was  written  some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  had  taken  place,  and  after  it  had  become 
apparent  from  facts  that  the  second  advent  was 
not  to  be  immediately  consequent  upon  that  de- 
Ltruction. 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question  whether, 
according  to  St.  Matthew  xxi  v.  29,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  second  advent  should  directly 
follow  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  we  merely 
observe  that  a  petitio  principii  runs  through  the 
whole  train  of  this  argument,  since  it  sets  out 
with  assuming  the  impossibility  of  detailed  pre- 
dictions. 

From  the  circumstance  th^t  the  book  of  Acts 
leaves  St.  Paul  a  captive,  without  relating  the 
result  of  his  captivity,  most  critics  have,  with 
considerable  probability,  inferred  that  Luke 
accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  that  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  while  there  in  composing  the 
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Acts,  and  that  he  left  off  writing  before  the  fate 
of  Paul  was  decided.  Now,  since  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  was  written  before  the  Acts,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  it  was  written  a  considerable  time 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  De  Wette 
meets  this  argument  merely  by  his  petitio  priti- 
cipii,  that  from  the  detailed  nature  of  the  pre- 
dictions on  that  head  in  the  Gospel,  it  would 
follow  that  they  were  written  after  the  events  to 
which  they  refer,  and  consequently  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  likely  that  Luke,  during  Paul's  captivity 
at  Caesarea,  employed  his  leisure  in  collecting  the 
accounts  contained  in  his  Gospel  in  the  localities 
where  the  events  to  which  they  relate  happened. 
The  most  ancient  testimonies  in  behalf  of  Luke's 
Gospel  are  those  of  Marcion,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  and  of  Irenaeus,  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  century. 

According  to  Meyer's  opinion,  Luke  terminates 
the  Acts  with  Paul's  captivity,  because  the  later 
events  were  well  known  to  Theophilus,  to  whom 
the  Acts  are  dedicated.  We  do  not  know  who 
this  Theophilus  was.  Hug,  however,  infers,  from 
the  manner  in  which  Luke  mentions  Italian  lo- 
calities, that  they  were  well  known  to  Theophilus, 
and  that  consequently  it  was  likely  he  resided  in 
Italy. 

A  good  separate  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  is  still  a  desideratum.  KuinoeVs  Com- 
mentarius  in  Evangelium  Lueee  (4th  ed.  1843)  is 
not  quite  satisfactory  ;  nor  Bornemann's  Scholia  in 
Lvcam  (1830).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  best  commentaries  on  the  fiirst 
three  Gospels,  and  on  the  New  Testament  in 
general. 

Besides  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  Luke 
wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  work  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church  in  two  great  sections :  the  first  embracing 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  chiefly 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  (ch.  i.-xii.) ;  and 
the  second,  its  spread  among  the  heathen,  chiefly 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Paul  (ch.  xiii.-xxviii.). 
Schneckenburger  has  lately  endeavoured,  in  his 
work  Veber  den  Zweck  der  Apostelgeschichte, 
1841,  to  prove  that  the  Acts  had  an  apologetical 
tendency,  called  forth  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  He  especially  appeals  to 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  refutes  all  objections 
of  the  Judaizers,  who  were  his  enemies. 

In  those  portions  of  the  Acts  in  which  Luke 
speaks  as  the  companion  of  Paul,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  an  eye-witness,  his  Greek  style  is 
more  classical  than  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  This 
circumstance  supports  the  opinion  that  Luke  fol- 
lowed some  written  documents  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Acts,  as  well  as  in  the  Gospel.  Compare 
Riehm.  De  fontibus  Actuum  Apostolortim,  Tra- 
jecti,  1825;  Mayerhoff,  Ueber  den  Zweck,  die 
Qucllen  und  den  Verfasser  der  Apostelgeschichte 
(in  his  Einleitung  in  die  petrinischen  Schriften, 
pp.  1-30)  ;  Kling,  Ueber  den  historischen  Cha- 
racter der  Apostelgeschichte  (in  the  Studien  tmd 
An^wiew,  1837,  Heft2). 

That  the  accounts  of  Luke  are  authentic  may 
be  perceived  more  especially  from  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  inserted  discourses  and  letters.  The 
characteristic  marks  of  authenticity  in  the  oration 
of  the  Roman  lawyer Tertidlus,  in  ch.  xxiv.,andin 
the  official  letters  in  ch.  xxiii.  26,  sq. ;  xv.  23,  sq.; 
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can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  The  address  of  Paul 
to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  is  cliarac- 
teristically  Pauline,  and  even  so  full  of  definite 
allusions  and  of  similarity  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  that  it  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the 
authenticity  of  that  letter,  wliicii  has  lately  been 
questioned.  Respecting  these  allusions,  see  an 
essay  of  Tholuck  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1839,  p.  306,  sq. 

Characteristic  also  are  the  discourses  of  Stephen 
(ch.  vii.),  and  those  of  Peter,  concerning  which 
compare  Seyler's  Abhandlungen  uher  die  Redcn 
dcs  Petrus,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1832, 
p.  53,  sq.  Even  De  VVette,  in  his  Introduction, 
§  115  a,  admits  the  appropriateness  of  these 
discourses. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  some  of 
Luke's  statements  with  the  chronological  notices 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Very  important  investi- 
gations on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Angar,  De  temporum  in  Actis  Aposto- 
lorum  ratione.  As  for  the  testimonies  in  behalf 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts,  they  are  the 
same  as  for  Luke's  Gospel.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,  expressly  men- 
tion the  Acts,  and  Eusebius  reckons  them  among 
the  Homologoumena.  However,  the  book  of 
Acts  was  not  read  and  quoted  so  often  in  the 
early  church  as  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Chry- 
sostom,  in  his  first  homily  In  Actus  Apostolorum, 
saj's  that  many  Christians  in  Asia  knew  neither 
the  book  nor  its  author.  The  Manichees  rejected 
it  for  dogmatical  reasons  (Augustinus,  De  xitili- 
tate  credendi,  ii.  7).  So  also  did  the  Severiani 
(Euseb.  Hist,  Eccles.  iv.  29).  Since  the  book  of 
Acts  was  not  much  read,  it  is  surprising  that  its 
text  is  particularly  corrupt.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  appear  that  these  corruptions 
arose  from  intentional  alterations  made  for  dog- 
matical purposes  (comp.  Eichhorn's  Einleitung 
ins  Neue  Testament,  ii.  154). 

The  most  complete  commentary  on  tlie  Acts  is 
that  of  Kuinoel,  2nd  ed.,  1827.  A  student  of 
the  Acts  ought  also  to  consult  the  very  learned 
Dissertationes  in  Actus  Apostolorum,  ab  Ema- 
nuele  Walch,  Jenae,  1756-61,  3  vols.  4to.  There 
are  also  some  valuable  manuals,  as  Meyer's 
Commentary,  1835,  and  that  of  De  VVette,  2nd 
ed.,  1841.— A.  T. 

LUNATICS.     [Demoniacs.] 

LUZ,  the  ancient  name  of  Bethel  (Gen. 
xxviii.  19)  [Bethei,].  The  spot  to  which  the 
name  of  Bethel  was  given  ajipears,  however,  to 
have  been  at  a  little  distance  in  tlie  environs  of 
LuE,  and  they  are  accordingly  distinguished  in 
Josh.  xvi.  2,  although  the  name  of  Bethel  was 
eventually  extended  to  that  town.  A  small  place 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  an  inhabitant  of 
tJiis  Luz,  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  i.  26. 

LUZ  (f-"l7)  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  in  Gen.  xxx.  37  (a  passage  al- 
ready adduced  in  the  article  Libneh),  where  it 
indicates  one  of  the  kinds  of  rod  from  which 
Jacob  peeled  the  bark  and  which  he  placed  in 
the  water-troughs  of  the  cattle.  Lus  is  translated 
hazle  in  the  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as  in 
several  others ;  in  some  it  is  rendered  by  words 
equivalent  to  '  walnut,'  but '  almond'  appears  to 
be  its  true  meaning.     For  in  the  Arabic  we  have 

j  •)  louz,  which  is  indeed  the  same  word,  and  which 
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denotes  the  almond.  Thus  Abu'l  Fad!  i,  as  quoted 
by  Celsius  (Ilierobot.  i.  254),  says,  '  Louz  est 
arbor  nota,  et  magna,  foliis  mollibus.  Species 
dusE,  hortensis  et  silvestris.  Hortensis  quoque 
duae  sunt  species,  dulcis  et  amara ;'  where  refer- 
ence is  evidently  made  to  the  sweet  and  bittei 
almond.  Other  Arab  authors  also  describe  the 
almond  under  the  name  of  lotiz.  But  this  name 
was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  indicating  the 
almond ;  for  R,  Saadias,  in  Ab.  Esra's  Comment. j 
as  quoted  by  Celsius  (p.  253),  remarks  :  *  iws  est 
amygdalus,  quia  ita  eam  appellant  Arabes ;  nam 
liae  duae  linguae,  et  Syriaca,  ejusdem  sunt  familiae.' 
Almonds  have  been  always  produced  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  extend  from  thence  into 
Aff'ghanistan.  But  as  there  is  another  word  by 
which  the  almond  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  we 
shall  reserve  our  further  remarks  for  that  head 
[SHAKAn].— J.  F.  R. 

J-YCAONIA  (AuKooWo),  a  province  of  Asia 
MiaoB,  having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Galatia 
on  the  xorth,  Phrygia  on  the  west,  and  Isauria 
and  Cilicia  on  the  south.  It  e^ctends  in  length 
about  twenty  geographical  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  thirteen  in  breadth.  It  was  an 
undulating  plain,  involved  among  mountains, 
which  were  noted  for  the  concourse  of  wild-asses. 
The  soil  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt 
that  tevi  of  the  brooks  supplied  drinkable  water,  so 
that  good  water  was  sold  for  money.  But  sheep 
throve  on  the  pasturage,  and  were  reared  with 
great  advantage  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  568  ;  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  viii.  69).  It  was  a  Roman  province  when 
visited  by  Paul  (Acts  xiv.  6),  and  its  chief  towns 
were  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  capital.  '  The  speech  of  Lycaonia' 
(Acts  xiv.  11)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Assyrian  language,  also  spoken  by 
the  Cappadocians  (Jablonsky,  Disquis.  de  Lingua 
Lycaonica,  Opusc.  iii.  3,  sqq.) ;  but  it  is  more 
usually  conceived  to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek, 
intermingled  with  many  Syriac  words  (Guhling, 
Dissert,  de  Lingua  Lycaon.). 

LYCIA  (Ay/c('o),  a  province  in  the  south-west 
of  Asia  Minor,  having  Pamphylia  on  the  east, 
Phrygia  on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  west,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  tlie  south.  Great  part  of  the 
country,  however,  consists  of  a  jieninsula  project- 
ing south  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  is  watered  by  numerous  small  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  mountains.  Its  inhabitants 
were  believed  to  be  descendants  of  Cretans,  who 
came  thither  under  Sarpedon,  brother  of  Minos. 
One  of  their  kings  was  Bellerophon,  celebrated  in 
mythology.  The  Lycians  were  a  warlike  jieople, 
powerful  on  the  sea,  and  attached  to  their  inde- 
pendence, which  they  successfully  maintained 
against  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  were  after- 
wards allowed  by  the  Persians  to  retain  their  own 
kings  as  satraps.  Lycia  is  named  in  1  Mace. 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  the  Ro- 
man senate  sent  its  missive  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
The  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  (b.c. 
189)  gave  Lycia  rank  as  a  free  state,  which  it  re- 
tained till  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  it  wag 
made  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  (Suet. 
Claud.  25  ;  Vespas.  8).  Lycia  contained  many 
towns,  two  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament ;  Patara  (Acts  xxi.  1,2);  Myra  (Acts 
xxvii.  5);  and  one,  Phaselis,  in  the  Apocryntia 
(1  Mace.  XV.  23). 


LYDDA- 

LYDDA  (Ai58Sa;  Heb.  H-l?),  a  town  within 
tiie  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  nine  miles 
east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road  between  that  port  and 
Jerusalem.  It  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Lod, 
and  apjjears  to  have  been  first  built  by  the  Ben- 
jamites,  although  it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
territory  ;  and  we  find  it  again  inhabited  by  Ben- 
jamites  after  the  Exile  (1  Chron.  viii.  12;  Ezra 
ii.  33;  Neh.  xi.  35).  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha  (1  Mace.  xi.  34),  as  having  been  taken 
iVom"  Samaria  and  annexed  to  Judaea  by  Deme- 
trius Nicator;  and  at  a  later  date  its  inhabitants 
are  named  among  those  who  were  sold  into  slavery 
by  Cassius,  when  he  inflicted  tlie  calamity  of  his 
presence  upon  Palestine  after  the  death  of  Julius 
Cifisar  (Joseinh.  Antiq.  xiv.  II.  2  ;  xii.  6).  In 
the  New  Testament  the  place  is  only  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  Lydda,  as  the  scene  of  Peter's 
miracle  in  healing  jEneas  (Acts  ix.  32,  35).  Some 
years  later  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
Cestius  Gallus,  in  his  march  against  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  19.  1);  but  it  must 
soon  have  revived,  for  not  long  after  we  find  it  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  toparchies  of  the  later 
Judaea,  and  as  such  it  surrendered  to  Vespasian 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  5 ;  iv.  8).  At  that 
time  it  is  described  by  Josephus  (^Antiq.  xx.  6.  2) 
as  a  village  equal  to  a  city ;  and  the  Rabbins 
have  much  to  say  of  it  as  a  seat  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing, of  which  it  was  the  most  eminent  in  Judaea 
after  Jabneh  and  Bether  (Lightfoot,  Parergoji, 
§  8).  In  the  general  change  of  names  which 
took  place  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Lydda  be- 
came Diospolis,  and  under  this  name  it  occurs  in 
coins  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  It  was  early 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  at  the  diflTerent  coun- 
cils the  bishops  are  found  to  have  subscril)ed  their 
names  variously,  as  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis ;  but 
in  the  later  ecclesiastical  records  the  name  of 
Lydda  predominates.  The  latest  bishop  distinctly 
mentioned  is  Apollonius,  in  a.d.  51b.  Lydda 
early  became  connected  with  the  homage  paid  to 
the  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  St.  George,  who 
was  not  less  renowned  in  the  east  than  afterwards 
in  the  west.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Lydda,  and  to  have  suifered  martyrdom  at  Ni  co- 
media  in  the  earliest  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  at  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
His  remains  were  transferred  to  his  native  place, 
and  a  church  erected  in  honour  of  him,  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  This  church,  which  stood  outside 
the  town,  had  just  been  levelled  to  the  ground  by 
the  Moslems  when  the  Crusaders  arrived  at 
Lydda;  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  them,  and  they 
established  a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and  Ranileh. 
Great  honours  were  paid  by  them  to  St.  George, 
and  they  invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  their 
patron :  from  this  time  his  renown  spread  more 
widely  throughout  Europe,  and  he  became  tlie 
patron  saint  of  England  and  of  several  other 
states  and  kingdoms.  The  church  was  destroyed 
by  Saladin  in  1191;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  rebuilt,  although  there  was  in 
later  centuries  an  unfounded  impression  that  the 
church,  the  ruins  of  which  were  then  seen,  and 
which  still  exist,  had  been  built  by  our  king 
Richard.  From  that  time  there  has  been  little 
notice  of  Lydda  by  travellers.  It  now  exists, 
under  its  ancient  name  of  Lud,  as  a  considerable 
rillage  of  small  houses,  with  nothing  to  distin- 
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guish  it  from  ordinary  Moslem  villages,  save  iii« 
ruins  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  George, 
which  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
The  building  must  have  been  very  large.  The 
walls  of  the  eastern  end  are  standing  only  in  the 
parts  near  the  altar,  including  the  arch  over  the 
latter ;  but  the  western  end  remains  more  perfect, 
and  lias  been  built  into  a  large  mosque,  the  lofty 
minaret  of  which  forms  the  landmark  of  Lud 
(Raumer's  Paldstina,  208 ;  Robinson's  Bib.  Re- 
searches, iii.  55  ;  Sandys,  Travailes;  Cotovicus, 
Itiner.  pp.  137,  138 ;  D'Avvieux,  Memoires,  ii. 
28 ;  Pococke,  Descriptioti,  ii.  58  ;  Volney,  Voy- 
age, i.  278). 

LYDIA  (Ai/Si'a),  a  province  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ;  see 
Nations,  Dispersion  of).  It  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Greater  Phrygia,  on  the  north  by 
j^olis  or  Mysia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and  the 
^gean  Sea,  and  on  the  south  it  was  separated 
from  Caria  by  the  Maeander.  The  country  is  for 
the  most  part  level.  Among  the  mountains  that 
of  Tmolus  was  celebrated  for  its  saffi-on  and  red 
wine.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Lydia  its  kings 
ruled  from  tlie  shores  of  the  jEgean  to  the  river 
Halys ;  and  Croesus,  who  was  its  king  in  the 
time  of  Solon  and  of  Cyrus,  was  reputed  the 
richest  monarch  in  the  world.  He  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  an  ai-my  of  420,000  foot  and 
60,000  horse  against  Cyrus,  by  whom,  however, 
he  was  defeated,  and  his  kingdom  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  i.  6).  Lydia  after- 
wards formed  part  of  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae;  and  it  is  related  in  1  Mace.  viii.  3,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  compelled  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  cede  Lydia  to  king  Eumenes.  In  the 
time  of  the  travels  of  the  Apostles  it  was  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  chief  towns 
were  Sardis  (the  capital),  Thyatira,  and  Phila- 
delphia, all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  although  the  name  of  the  province 
itself  does  not  occur.  The  manners  of  the 
Lydians  were  corrupt  even  to  a  proverb  (Herod. 
i.  93). 

LYDIA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  'a  seller  of 
purple,'  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi  in 
Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15).  The  commen- 
tators are  not  agreed  whether  '  Lydia'  should  be 
regarded  as  an  appellative,  or  a  derivative  from 
the  country  to  which  the  woman  belonged,  Ttiy- 
atira,  lier  native  place,  being  in  Lydia.  There 
are  examples  of  this  latter  sense :  but  the  pre- 
ceding word  ovSfiaTi  seems  here  to  support  the 
former,  and  the  name  was  a  common  one.  Lydia 
was  not  by  birth  a  Jewess,  but  a  proselyte,  as  the 
phrase  '  who  worshipped  God '  (<rePofj.fvrj  rov 
0€($v)  imports.  She  was  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul ;  and  after  she  and  her  household  had 
been  baptised,  she  pressed  the  use  of  her  house  so 
earnestly  upon  him  and  his  associates,  that  they 
were  constrained  to  accept  the  invitation.  The 
Lydians  were  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple 
vests,  and  Lydia,  as  'a  seller  of  purple,'  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  dealer  in  vests  so  dyed,  rather 
than  in  the  dye  itself  (see  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xiv.  14). 

LYSANIAS  (Avffapias),  tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
when  John  commenced  his  ministry  as  the  har- 
binger of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  1).  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  son  or  grandson  of  another  Lysanias, 
known  in  history,  who  was  put  to  deatli  by  Mark 
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Antony,  and  part  of  his  territories  given  to  Cleo- 
patra [Abilenk]. 

LYSIAS  (Avfflai),  or  Claudius  Lysias, 
chiliarch  and  commandant  of  the  Roman  troops 
who  kept  guard  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  by 
whom  Paul  was  secured  from  the  fury  of  the 
Jews,  and  sent  under  guard  to  the  procurator 
Felix  at  Casarea  (Acts  xxi.  27;  xxiii.  31). 

LYSTRA  (Aiffrpa),  a  city  of  Lycaonia  in 
Asia  Minor,  to  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  fled 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  them  at  Ico- 
nium  (Acts  xiv.  6).  Here,  Paul  having  mi- 
raculously cured  a  cripple,  they  were  both  adored 
as  gods ;  but  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  tiie 
Jews,  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (Acts 
xiv.  8-21).  Timothy  was  a  native  of  Lystra  (Acts 
xvi.  12;  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  This  city  was  south  of 
Iconium,  but  its  precise  site  is  uncertain,  as  well 
as  that  of  Derbe,  which  is  mentioned  along  with 
it.  Col.  Leake  remarks  that  the  sacred  text  ap- 
pears to  place  it  nearer  to  Derbe  than  to  Iconium  ; 
for  St.  Paul,  on  leaving  that  city,  proceeded  first  to 
Lystra,  and  from  thence  to  Derbe ;  and  in  like 
manner  returned  to  Lystra,  to  Iconium,  and  to 
Antioch  of  Pisidia.  And  he  observes  that  tliis 
seems  to  agree  witli  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemj', 
who  places  Lystra  in  Isauria,  and  near  Isaura, 
which  seems  evidently  to  have  occupied  some 
part  of  the  valley  of  Sidy  Shehr,  or  Bey  Shehr. 
Under  the  Greek  Empire  Homonada,  Isaura,  and 
Lystra,  as  well  as  Derbe  and  Laranda,  were  all 
included  in  the  consular  province  of  Lycaonia, 
and  were  bishoprics  of  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Iconium.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  Col. 
Leake  inclines  to  think  that  the  vestiges  of  Lystra 
may  be  sought  with  the  greatest  probability  of 
success  at  or  near  Wiran  Khatoun,  or  Khatoun 
Serai,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Iconium. 
'  Nothing,'  says  this  able  geographer,  '  can  more 
strongly  show  tlie  little  progress  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  Minor,  than  that  of  the  cities 
which  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  has  made  so  inter- 
esting to  us,  the  site  of  one  only  (Iconium)  is 
yet  certainly  known.'  Mr.  Aruiidell  supposes 
that,  should  the  ruins  of  Lystra  not  be  found  at 
the  place  indicated  by  Col.  Leake,  they  may 
possibly  be  found  in  the  remains  at  Kara-hissar, 
near  the  lake  Bey-shehr  (Leake,  Tour  and  Geog. 
of  Asia  Minor ;  Arundell,  Discoveries  in  Asia 
Minor). 


M. 

MAACAH  (nsyp ;  Sept.  Maax<f),  or  Maa- 
CATH  (npy.D),  a  city  and  region  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hernion,  not  far  from  Geshur,  a  district 
of  Syria  (Josh.  xiii.  13  ;  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8;  1  Chron. 
xix.  7).  Hence  the  adjacent  portion  of  Syria  is 
called  Aram-Maacab,  or  Syria  of  Maachah  (1 
Cln-oii.  xix.  6).  The  Israelites  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered this  territory  as  included  in  their  grant, 
but  were  never  able  to  get  possession  of  it  (Josh, 
xiii.  13).  In  the  time  of  David  the  small  state 
had  a  king  of  its  own,  who  contributed  1000  men 
to  the  grand  alliance  of  the  Syrian  nations  against 
the  Jewish  monirch  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8).  The  lot  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  ex- 
tended to  this  country,  as  had  previously  the  do- 
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minion  of  Og,  kingof  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh, 
xii.  5).  The  (Jentile  name  is  *n3i?D  MaacathitCy 
which  is  also  put  for  the  people  (Deut.  iii.  14, 
Josh.  xii.  5  ;  xiii.  11  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  23).  Near,  or 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  Maacah,  was  the  town 
called  for  that  reason  Abel  beth-Maacah  [Abei-J. 
MAACAH,  or  Maachah,  is  also  the  name 
of  several  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  male 
and  female,  who  may  be  mentioned  to  distin- 
guish them  from  one  another,  namely — 

1.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Achish,  king  of 
Gath  ( 1  Kings  ii.  39). 

2.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Hanan,  one  of 
David's  worthies  (1  Chron.  xi.  43). 

3.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Shephatiah,  the 
military  chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Cliron.  xxvii.  16). 

4.  MAACAH,  a  person  whose  sex  does  not 
appear,  one  of  the  offspring  of  Nahor's  concubine 
Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

5.  MAACAH,  a  concubine  of  Caleb  (1  Chron 
ii.  48). 

6.  MAACAH,  grand-daughter  of  Benjamin, 
who  was  married  to  Machir,  son  of  Manasseh 
(I  Chron.  vii.  16). 

7.  MAACAH,  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur,  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8  we  read  of 
David's  invading  the  land  of  the  Geshurites,  and 
the  Jewish  commentators  allege  that  he  then  took 
the  daughter  of  the  king  captive,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  great  beauty,  married  her,  after 
she  had  been  made  a  proselyte  according  to  the 
law  in  Deut.  xxi.  But  this  is  a  gross  mistake, 
for  the  Geshur  invaded  by  David  was  to  tlie  south 
of  Judah,  whereas  the  Geshur  over  which  Talmai 
ruled  was  to  the  north,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  Syria  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  The  fact  appears  to 
be  that  David,  having  married  the  daughter  of 
this  king,  contracted  an  alliance  with  him,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  interest  against  Ishbosheth 
in  those  parts. 

8.  MAACAH,  daughter  of  Abishalom,  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijam  (1  Kingi 
XV.  1).  In  verse  10  we  read  that  Asas  '  mother's 
name  was  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom.' 
It  is  evident  that  here  '  mother'  is  used  in  a  loose 
sense,  and  means  '  grandmother,'  which  the  Maa- 
cah named  in  verse  1  must  have  been  to  the  Asa 
of  verse  10.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  a  great 
error  to  make  two  persons  of  them,  as  is  done  by 
Calmet  and  others.  The  Abishalom  who  was 
the  father  of  this  Maacah  is  called  Absalom  in 
2  Chron.  xi.  20,  21,  and  is  generally  supposed  by 
the  Jews  to  have  been  Absalom  the  son  of  David  ; 
which  seems  not  improbable,  seeing  that  Reho- 
boam's  other  two  wives  were  of  his  father's  family 
(2  Chron.  xi.  18).  But  Josephus  says  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Ab- 
.salom  (Antiq.  viii.  10.  1),  and  consequently  his 
granddaughter.  This  seems  not  unlikely  [Abi- 
jah].  It  would  appear  that  Asa's  own  motlier 
was  dead  before  he  began  to  reign ;  for  Maacah 
bore  the  rank  and  state  of  queen-mother  (resem- 
bling tliat  of  the  Sultaness  Valide  among  tlie 
Turks),  the  powers  of  which  she  so  much  abused 
to  the  encouragement  of  idolatry,  that  Asa  com- 
menced his  reforms  by  '  removing  her  from  being 
queen,  because  she  hart  made  an  idol  in  a  grove ' 
(1  Kings  XV.  13;  2  Chron.  xv.  16). 

MACCABEES.     The  etymology  of  this  wocd 
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ii  too  uncertain  to  reward  the  inquiries  made  re- 
specting it.  As  a  family,  the  Maccabees  com- 
menced their  career  of  patriotic  and  religious 
heroism  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  about  the  year  b.c.  167.  At  this  time 
the  aged  Mattathias,  a  descendant  of  the  Asmo- 
naeans,  and  his  five  sons,  mhabited  the  town  of 
Modin,  to  which  place  Antiochus  sent  certain  of 
his  officers  with  instructions  to  erect  an  altar  for 
heathen  sacrifices,  and  to  engage  the  inhabitants 
in  the  celebration  of  the  most  idolatrous  and 
sujierstitious  rites.  The  venerable  Mattathias 
openly  declared  his  resolution  to  oppose  the 
orders  of  the  tyrant,  and  one  of  the  recreant  Jews 
approaching  the  altar  which  had  been  set  up,  he 
rushed  upon  him,  and  slew  him  with  his  own 
hand.  His  part  thus  boldly  taken,  he  called  his 
sons  and  his  friends  around  him,  and  immediately 
fled  to  the  mountains,  inviting  all  to  follow  him 
who  had  any  zeal  for  God  and  the  law.  A  small 
band  of  resolute  and  devoted  men  was  thus 
formed,  and  the  governor  of  the  district  saw 
reason  to  fear  that  a  general  insurrection  would 
be  the  consequence  of  their  proceeding.  By  a 
sudden  attack  directed  against  them  on  the  Sab- 
bath, when  he  knew  the  strictness  of  their  prin- 
ciples would  not  allow  them  to  fake  measures  for 
their  defence,  he  threw  tliem  into  disorder,  and 
slew  about  a  thousand  of  their  number,  consisting 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Warned  by  this  event,  and  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  their  present  condition,  Mattathias 
and  his  sons  determined  that  for  the  future  they 
would  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  other  days.  The  mountain- 
hold  of  the  little  band  was  now  guarded  more 
cautiously  than  before.  Fresh  adherents  to  the 
holy  cause  were  continually  flocking  in ;  and  in 
a  few  months  the  party  found  itself  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  attacks  upon  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  neighbourhood,  throwing  down  the 
heathen  altars,  and  punishing  the  reprobates  who 
bad  taken  part  with  the  enemies  of  God. 

By  the  death  of  Mattathias,  the  leadership  of 
the  party  devolved  upon  his  son  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  whose  worth  and  heroic  courage  pointed 
him  out  as  most  capable  of  C£in'ying  on  the  enter- 
prise thus  nobly  begun.  Judas  lost  no  time  in 
attacking  the  enemy.  He  made  himself  master 
of  several  towns,  which  he  fortified  and  gaiTisoned. 
ApoUonius,  general  of  the  army  in  Samaria, 
hastened  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  insurgents. 
Judas  met  him  on  the  way,  joined  battle  with 
him,  slew  him,  and  routed  his  army.  The 
same  success  attended  him  in  his  encounter  with 
Seron,  general  of  the  Syrians;  and  it  now  became 
evident  to  Antiochus  that  the  Jewish  nation 
would  soon  be  delivered  from  his  yoke,  unless 
he  proceeded  against  them  with  a  more  formidable 
force.  While,  therefore,  he  himself  went  into 
Persia  to  recruit  his  treasures,  Lysias,  whom  he 
left  as  regent  at  home,  sent  an  army  into  Judaea, 
composed  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  seven  thou- 
■and  cavalry.  This  powerful  array  was  further 
increased  by  auxiliaries  from  the  provinces,  and 
by  bands  of  Jews,  who  dreaded  nothing  more  than 
the  triumph  of  those  virtuous  men  of  their  own 
nation,  who  were  struggling  to  save  it  from  repro- 
bation. So  unequal  did  the  forces  of  Judas 
appear  to  an  encounter  with  such  an  army,  that 
iu  addressing  his  followers  he  urged  those  among 
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them  who  had  any  especial  reason  to  love  the 
present  world  to  retire  at  once ;  while  to  those 
who  remained  he  pointed  out  the  promises  of  God 
as  the  best  support  of  their  courage  and  fidelity 
By  a  forced  march  he  reached  a  portion  of  the 
enemy  encamped  at  Emmaus,  while  utterly  un- 
prepared for  his  approach.  Complete  success 
attended  this  bold  proceeding.  The  several  parts 
of  the  hostile  army  were  successively  put  to  flight, 
a  splendid  booty  was  secured,  and  Judas  gained 
a  position  which  made  even  the  most  powerful  of 
his  opponents  tremble.  Another  and  more  nume- 
rous army  was  sent  against  him  the  following 
year,  but  with  no  better  success.  At  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  determined  followers,  Judas  defeated 
the  army  of  Lysias,  consisting  of  sixty  thousand. 
A  way  was  thereby  opened  for  his  progress  to 
Jerusalem,  whither  he  immediately  hastened,  with 
the  devout  purpose  of  purifying  tiie  temple  and 
restoring  it  to  its  former  glory.  The  solemn  reli- 
gious rites  having  been  performed  which  wer»> 
necessary  to  tlie  cleansing  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
the  Festival  of  the  Purification  was  instituted, 
and  added  to  the  number  of  the  other  national 
festivals  of  more  ancient  date. 

Judas  had  full  occupation  for  his  courage  and 
ability  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  tliose  nume- 
rous foes  who  dreaded  the  restoration  of  order  and 
religion.  But  every  day  added  to  liis  successes. 
Having  overthrown  the  Syrian  commanders  sent 
against  him,  he  occupied  Samaria,  made  himself 
master  of  the  strong  city  of  Hebron,  of  Azotus,  and 
other  important  places,  taking  signal  vengeance  on 
the  peo])le  of  Joppa  and  Jamnia,  who  had  trea- 
cherously plotted  the  destruction  of  numerous 
faithful  Jews. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  succeeded  by  Anti- 
ochus Eupator.  At  first  this  ])rince  acted  towards 
the  Jews  with  moderation  and  tolerance.  But  he 
soon  afterwards  invaded  Judaea  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  was  only  induced  to  make  peace  with 
Maccabseus  by  the  fears  which  he  entertained  of 
a  rival  aspirant  to  the  throne.  His  caution  did 
not  save  him.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  own 
uncle,  Demetrius,  who,  obtaining  the  throne  of 
Syria,  made  peace  with  Judas,  but  took  possession 
of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  occupied 
by  his  general,  Nicanor,  and  a  body  of  troops. 
This  state  of  things  was  not  allowed  to  last  long. 
Demetrius  listened  to  the  reports  of  Nicanor's 
enemies,  and  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his 
command  unless  he  could  disprove  the  accusation 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  league  with  Judas,  and 
was  betraying  the  interests  of  his  sovereign. 
Nicanor  immediately  took  measures  to  satisfy 
Demetrius,  and  Judas  saw  it  necessary  to  escape 
from  Jerusalem,  and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  A  battle  took  place  in  which  he  de- 
feated his  enemy.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
at  Beth-horon,  wliere  he  was  again  victorious. 
Nicanor  himself  fell  in  this  battle,  and  his  head 
and  right  hand  were  sent  among  the  spoiU  to 
Jenisalem.  But  the  forces  of  Demetrius  were 
still  numerous.  Judas  had  retired  to  Laish  with 
about  three  thousand  followers.  He  was  there 
attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Only  eight 
hundred  of  his  people  remained  faithful  to  him 
on  this  occasion.  Resolved  not  to  flee,  he  bravely 
encountered  the  enemy,  and  was  speedily  slain, 
regarding  his  life  as  a  fitting  sacrifice  to  the  oauae 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 
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Simon  and  Jonathan,  the  brothers  of  Judas, 
rallied  around  them  the  bravest  of  their  com- 
panions, and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tekoa.  Jonathan  proved  him- 
Belf  a  worthy  successor  of  his  heroic  brother,  and 
skilfully  evaded  the  first  attack  of  Bacchides,  the 
Syrian  gerieral.  For  two  years  after  this,  the 
brothers  were  left  in  tranquillity,  and  they  esta- 
blished themselves  in  a  little  fortress  called  Beth- 
tasi,  situated  among  the  rocks  near  Jericho.  The 
skill  and  resolution  with  which  they  pursued 
their  measures  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
enemy ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria  some 
time  after  obliged  Demetrius  to  make  Jonathan 
the  general  of  his  forces  in  Judsea,  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  authority  of  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
To  this  he  was  compelled  by  the  rivalry  of  Alex- 
ander Balas ;  but  his  policy  was  too  late  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  his  new  ally.  Jonathan 
received  offers  from  Alexander  to  support  his 
interests  among  the  Jews,  and  the  high-priesthood 
was  the  profll'ered  reward.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  ;  and  Jonathan  became  the  first  of  the 
Asmonaean  line  through  which  the  high-priesthood 
was  so  long  transmitted.  Alexander  Balas  left 
nothing  undone  which  might  tend  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Jonathan.  He  gave  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  princes  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned 
him  with  a  purple  robe.  Jonathan  continued  to 
enjoy  his  prosperity  till  the  year  B.C.  143,  when 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Trypho,  who 
aspired  to  the  Syrian  throne.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Simon,  who  confirmed  the  Jews  in 
their  temporary  independence;  and  in  the  year  b.c. 
141  they  passed  a  decree  whereby  the  dignity  of 
the  high-priesthood  and  of  ])rince  of  the  Jews  was 
rendered  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  son-in-law, 
Ptolemy,  governor  of  Jericho ;  but  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  tlie  celebrated  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
possessed  the  supreme  authority  above  thirty 
years,  and  at  his  death  left  it  to  be  enjoyed  by 
his  son  Aristobulus,  who,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  power,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  This  dignity 
continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  descendants  of  the 
Asmonean  family  till  the  year  b.c.  34,  when  it 
ceased  with  the  downfall  of  Antigonus,  who,  con- 
quered by  Herod  and  the  Romans,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  common  executioner. — H.  S. 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF  [Apockypha] 
(Gr.  MaKKaffatoi),  a  name  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  cabbalistically  derived  from  ^330 
(ilfoMa&i),  the  initial  letters  of  D7N3  HSbS  'D 
nin*  ('who  among  the  gods  is  like  Jehovah?'), 
the  motto  on  the  Jewish  standard  in  the  war  with 
the  Syrians.  The  books  of  Maccabees  are  the 
titles  of  certain  Jewish  histories  containing  prin- 
cipally the  details  of  the  heroic  exploits  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  article.  It  has  been,  how- 
ever, maintained  in  our  more  critical  age,  that 
according  to  the  etymology  here  assigned,  the 
name  ought  to  be  written  Maxafia7oi  with  a  %. 
The  word  is  therefore  with  more  probability  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  *3pD,  '  a  hammer '  or 
•  mallet,'  a  word  expressive  of  the  prowess  of  Judas 
Maccabseus,  or  the  hammerer.  For  other  deri- 
vations of  this  word,  and  of  Asmonceans,  see 
Hettinger's  Tliesaurus  Philologicus,  p.  516. 

There  were  in  all  four  books  (to  which  some 
«dd  a  fifth)  known  to  the  ancients,  of  which  three 
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are  still  read  in  the  eastern,  and  two  in  the 
western  church.  Of  these  the  third  is  the  first  in 
order  of  time.  We  shall,  however,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, speak  of  tliem  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  commonly  enumerated. 

The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  contains  a 
lucid  and  authentic  history  of  the  undertakings 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  the  Jews,  from 
the  year  b.c.  175  to  the  death  of  Simon  Macca- 
baeus,  b.c.  135.  Tliis  history  is  confessedly  of 
great  value.  Although  its  brevity,  observes  De 
Wette  (see  1  Mace.  i.  6 ;  viii.  7  ;  xii),  renders  it 
in  some  instances  unsatisfactory,  defective,  and 
uncritical,  and  occasionally  extravagant,  it  is 
upon  the  whole  entitled  to  credit,  chronologically 
accurate,  and  advantageously  distinguished  above 
all  other  historical  productions  of  this  period 
{E'mleitung  in  die  Apokryfe  Bucher,  §  299). 
It  is  the  second  book  in  order  of  time. 

Language  of  the  First  Book. — There  is  little 
question  that  this  book  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
although  the  original  is  now  lost.  The  Greek 
version  aboimds  in  Hebraisms  and  errors  of 
translation.  Origen  (apud  Etisehium,  Eccl.  Hist. 
vi.  25)  gives  it  a  Hebrew  title,  ^apfiiid  ^apfiave 

e\,  ba  ^31  "W  nilK',  '  the  prince  of  the  temple, 
the  prince  of  the  sons  of  God,'  or  according  to 

others  7X  ^31'ID  t3^1"lK' '  the  scourge  of  the  rebels 
of  God.'  Jerome  (Prolog.  Galeat.)  says  that  he 
had  seen  the  Hebrew  original.  There  is  a  Chal- 
dee  work  still  extant,  published  by  Bartolocci 
(i.  383),  which  Hengstenberg  (Beitr.  1)  main 
tains  to  be  the  work  referred  to  by  Origen 
and  Jerome.  Kennicott,  however  (Diss.  2), 
observes  that  this  work  differs  materially  from 
the  present  Greek.  There  is  a  Hebrew  version  of 
the  Chaldee  extant,  which  is  also  published  by 
Bartolocci  (ut  supra),  with  a  Latin  translation. 
This  work  is  said  by  Wolfius  (Bib.  Hist.)  to  be 
still  found  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  to  be  read 
by  the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  Dedication.  Fabricius 
(Cod.  Apoc.)  has  reprinted  Bartolocci's  Latin 
version.  Wagenseil  discovered  a  copy  in  Mora- 
via, and  there  is  a  MS.  Hebrew  roll  of  the  same 
in  the  libraiy  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  Dublin. 

Author  and  Age. — Of  the  author  nothing  is 
known ;  but  he  must  have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew, 
who  wrote  some  considerable  time  after  the  death 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  and  even  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  made  use  of  several  written,  although  chiefly 
of  traditionary,  sources  of  information.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  author  was 
present  at  several  of  the  events  which  he  so  gra- 
phically describes. 

Versions. — The  Greek  text  of  the  Alexandrine 
version  is  the  original  of  all  the  others  now  extant. 
This  text  was  that  made  use  of  by  Josephus. 
The  Latin  version  of  the  Vulgate  is  that  in  use 
before  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  did  not  translate 
the  book.  There  is  also  a  Syrian  version,  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Polyglotts. 

The  Second  Book  op  Maccabees  (the  third 
in  order  of  time)  is  a  work  of  very  inferior  cha- 
racter to  the  first.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  more 
ancient  work,  written  by  a  Jew  named  Jason,  who 
lived  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  comprising  the  principal 
transactions  of  the  Jews  which  occurred  during 
the  reigns  of  Seleucus  IV .,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  Antiochus  Eupator.    It  partly  goes  over  tba 
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lame  ground  with  the  first  book,  but  commences 
ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  and  embraces  in  all  a 
period  of  fifteen  years.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  author  of  either  saw  the  other's  work.  The 
second  book  of  Maccabees  is  divided  into  two 
unconnected  parts.  It  commences  with  a  letter 
from  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  to  the 
Greek  Jews  in  Egypt,  written  B.C.  123  (which 
refers  to  a  former  letter  written  to  the  same,  b.c. 
143,  acquainting  them  of  their  suflerings),  and 
informs  them  that  their  worship  was  now  restored, 
and  that  they  were  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. The  second  part  (ii.  18)  contains  a  still 
more  ancient  letter,  written  b.c.  159,  to  the  priest 
Aristobulus,  the  tutor  of  King  Ptolemy,  recount- 
ing, besides  some  curious  matter,  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  third  part  contains  tlie 
preface,  in  which  the  author  states  that  he  is  about 
to  epitomise  the  five  books  of  Jason.  The  work 
commences  with  the  attack  of  Heliodorus  on  the 
temple,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Nicanor,  a 
period  of  fifteen  years.  The  history  supplies  some 
blanks  in  the  first  book ;  but  the  letters  prefixed 
to  it  contradict  some  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  are  consequently  supposed 
to  have  been  added  by  another  hand.  Neitlier 
are  the  letters  themselves  considered  genuine,  and 
they  were  probably  written  long  after  the  death  of 
Nicanor,  and  even  of  John  Hyrcanus.  This  book 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  place  and  manner 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  from  that 
contained  in  the  first  book. 

The  narrative,  as  De  Wette  observes,  abounds  in 
miraculous  adventures  (iii.  25,  sq. ;  v.  2 ;  xi.  8 ; 
XV.  12),  historical  and  chronological  errors  (x.  3, 
sq.  comp.  with  1  Mace.  iv.  52,  i.  20-29 ;  xi.  1 
comp.  with  I  Mace.  iv.  28,  sq. ;  xiii.  21,  sq., 
comp,  with  1  Mace.  vi.  31,  sq. ;  iv.  13,  comp. 
with  1  Mace,  viii.),  extraordinary  and  arbitrary 
embellishments  (vi.  18,  sq. ;  vii.  27,  sq. ;  ix.  19- 
27;  xi.  16-38),  affected  descriptions  (iii.  14,  sq. ; 
V.  11,  sq.),  and  moralising  reflections  (v.  17,  sq. ; 
vi.  12,  sq. ;  ix.  8,  sq.).  For  a  solution  of  the 
chronological  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  first 
book  (comp.  1  Mace.  vi.  20,  with  2  Mace.  xiii. 
1),  see  Auctoritas  utriusque  Lib.  Mace,  p.  129, 
&c.;  Jahn's  Antiq.  W.  1.  328;  Michaelis  on  1 
Mace.  X.  21 ;  and  Bertholdt,  viii.  1079).  The 
embellishments  are  those  of  the  epitomiser.  The 
letters  in  xi.  16,  &c.,  are  most  probably  genuine. 

Author  and  Age. — We  are  not  aware  when 
either  Jason  himself  or  his  epitomiser  lived.  S. 
G.  Hasse,  who  published  a  German  translation 
of  this  book,  at  Jena,  in  1786,  supposes  it  to  have 
been  written  b.c.  150,  by  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.  Jahn  refers  the  age  of  the  epitomiser 
to  some  time  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  De  Wette 
maintains  that  Jason  must  have  written  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  year  b.c.  161.  This  book 
is  supposed  to  be  that  referred  to  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Stromata)  as  yioKKafituKuv  'Ettj- 
Ton.4i.  The  mode  of  computation  differs  from 
that  in  the  first  book,  in  which  it  takes  place 
alter  the  Jewish  manner. 

Language  and  Versions. — Jerome  (^Prolog. 
Galeat.)  observes  that  the  phraseology  of  this  book 
evinces  a  Greek  original.  The  elegance  and  purity 
of  the  style  have  misled  some  persons  into  the 
iupposition  tliat  its  author  was  Josephus.  The 
Latin  version  (which  ia  ante-Hieronymian)  is  a 
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free  translation  from  the  Greek.  The  Syriac  is  also 
from  the  Greek,  but  is  not  always  exact.  The 
Arabic  appears  to  be  a  compilation  from  the 
Greek  books  of  Maccabees,  and  from  the  history 
appended  to  the  works  of  Josephus.  There  have 
been  two  bocks  of  Maccabees  found  among  the 
Chinese  Jews ;  but  whether  they  are  the  same  with 
ours  is  doubtful. 

In  tlie  celebrated  theses  of  the  Jesuit  Professors 
Less  and  Hamelius,  which  were  condemned  l)y 
the  theological  faculties  of  Louvain  and  Douai 
in  1586,  and  which  consisted  in  denying  the 
necessity  of  universal  verbal  inspiration,  as  well 
as  the  immediate  inspiration  of  every  truth  or 
sentence  contained  in  Scripture,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  book  is  introduced  in  illustration 
of  the  third  thesis,  which  is  as  follows : — '  Any 
book,  such  as  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees, 
written  by  human  industry,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes  Holy  Scripture,  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  afterwards  testifies  to  its  containing 
nothing  false.'  The  truth  of  these  theses,  how- 
ever, was  advocated  by  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
Suarez,  Bonfrere,  Bellarmine,  Huet,  Du  Pin, 
Calmet,  and  Richard  Simon  (Henderson,  On  In- 
spiration, lect.  i.  p.  65). 

The  Third  Book  of  Maccabees,  still 
read  in  the  Greek  church,  and  contained  in 
the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.  (A.  &  B.)  is, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Egyptian  Jews  by  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
who  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  victory  at  Raphia  over  Antiochus  the  Great, 
B.C.  217,  and  after  sacrificing  in  the  temple,  to 
have  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  when  he  was  prostrated  and  rendered 
motionless  by  an  invisible  hand.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Egypt,  he  revenged  himself  by  shutting 
up  the  Jews  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  exposing 
them  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of  elephants. 
This  book  contains  an  account  of  their  deliver- 
ance by  divine  interposition.  It  is  anterior  in 
point  of  date  to  the  Maccabaean  period,  and  has 
received  its  designation  from  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  two  first  books  in  the  lieroic  cha- 
racter of  the  actions  which  it  describes.  Calmet 
{Commentary')  observes  that  this  book  is  rejected 
as  apocryphal  in  the  Latin  Church ;  not,  however, 
as  not  containing  a  true  history,  but  as  not  bein* 
inspired,  as  he  considers  the  first  two  books  to  be. 
It  is  nevertheless  regarded  by  De  Wette  as  a 
tasteless  fable,  and  notwithstanding  the  relation 
which  it  contains  of  an  annual  festival,  con- 
sidered by  him  as  most  probably  destitute  of  any 
historical  foundation.  Dr,  Milman  {Hist,  of  the 
Jetcs)  describes  it  as  a  '  romantic  story.'  There 
is  a  similar  relation  in  the  Latin  version  by  Ru- 
finus  of  the  Supplement  to  Josephus,  which  De 
Wette  considers,  although  a  highly  improbable 
narration,  to  approach  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
the  third  book  of  Maccabees.  Josephus 's  narra- 
tive is  placed  fifty  years  later,  not  under  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  but  under  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Author,  Age,  and  Versions. — The  author  is 
unknown.  Dr.  AUix  {Judgment  of  the  Jewish 
Church)  considers  it  to  have  been  written  B.C. 
200,  and  by  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticns.  There 
is  a  Syriac  version  in  the  Polyglotts,  but  no 
ancient    Latin  translation   has  come  down  to 
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W8.  The  work  lines  not  appear  either  in  the 
MSS.  or  carl}'  jiriiirflij  editions  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  is  first  f'lund  in  Latin  in  the  edition  of 
Frobenius  (153S\  There  was  an  English  ver- 
sion by  Walter  Lynne  (1550),  which  was  after- 
wards appended,  with  some  corrections,  to  Day's 
folio  Bible  (1551).  It  was  again  translated  by 
^Vhiston  {Authentic  Documents,  1719  and  1737) 
and  afterwards  by  Crutwell  {Bible,  1785),  and 
again  by  Dr.  Cotton  {Five  Books  of  Maccabees, 
1832).  There  is  a  French  translation  by  Calmet, 
appended  to  his  commentary.  The  version  of 
3  Maccabees  (and  of  3  and  4  Esdras),  which  is 
found  in  some  German  Bibles  since  Luther's 
time,  was  by  Daniel  Cramer.  Luther  himself' 
only  translated  the  first  two  books. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  is 
also  found  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican 
manuscripts,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Supremacy  of  Reason,  attributed  to 
Josephus,  with  which  it  for  the  most  part  accords. 
It  consists  of  an  inflated  amplification  of  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  of  the 
seven  brothers,  whose  torments  and  death,  with 
that  of  their  mother,  form  the  subject  of  2 
Mace.  ch.  vi.  vii.  In  some  Greek  MSS.  it  is 
entitled  the  Supremacy  of  Reason,  by  Josephus, 
or  the  Fourth  Booh  of  Maccabees,  in  others  sim- 
ply the  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees.  It  is  found 
in  the  Greek  Bibles  printed  at  Basle  in  1545, 
and  at  Francfort  in  1597,  where  it  is  entitled 
The  Book  of  Jcsippos  (Josephus)  on  the  Macca- 
bees. It  bears  the  same  title  in  several  other 
MSS.  Philostratus  {Hist.  Eccles.),  Jerome  {De 
Script.  Eccles.  and  lib.  2  cont.  Pelag.),  and 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  10),  ascribe  this  work 
to  Josephus.  Eusebius  {I.  c.)  describes  it  as  a 
'  work  of  no  mean  execution,  entitled  the  Supre- 
macy of  Reaso7i,  and  by  some  Maccabaicum, 
because  it  contains  the  conflicts  of  those  Jews  who 
contended  manfully  for  the  true  religion,  as  is 
related  in  the  books  called  Maccabees.'  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat.  de  Maccab.),  St.  Am- 
brose {De  Vita  Beatd,  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  II,  12),  St 
Chrysostom  Homil.  ii.  in  Sanct.  Maccabceos), 
and  even  St.  Jerome  {Epist.  100),  in  their  eulo- 
gies of  the  consistency  of  the  Maccabaean  mar- 
tyrs, have  evidently  drawn  their  descriptions  from 
the  fourth  book.  The  details  given  by  St.  Jerome 
of  their  sufferings,  such  as  the  breaking  of  their 
bodies  on  the  wheel,  the  history  of  which,  he 
adds,  is  read  throughout  the  churches  of  Christ, 
are  not  found  in  the  second  book. 

Calmet  {Preface  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees) has  pointed  out  several  contradictions 
between  this  and  the  second  book,  as  well  as  the 
books  of  Moses,  together  with  some  opinions  de- 
rived from  the  Stoics,  such  as  the  equality  of 
crimes;  which,  he  supposes,  together  with  its 
tedious  descriptions,  have  consigned  it  to  the  rank 
of  an  Apocryphal  book. 

The  fourth  book  was  printed  by  Dr.  Grabe 
from  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
■eum.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  Calmet 
{Commentary),  and  an  English  one  by  Dr.  Cotton 
{Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  1832). 

What  has  been  called  the  Fifth  book  of  Mac- 
eabeea  is  now  extant  only  in  the  Arabic  and 
Byriac  languages.    It  was  first  published,  as  the 
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BuTpiposed  fourth  book,  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  with 
a  Latin  version.  Before  this,  Sixtus  of  Sienna 
had  published  an  account  of  a  Greek  MS. 
containing  tiie  history  of  the  pontificate  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  library 
of  Sanctes  Pagnini  at  Lyons,  and  which  he 
persuaded  himself  and  others  to  be  the  long- 
lost  fourth  Inwk  so  often  referred  to  in  the  an- 
cient church.  This  unique  MS.,  however,  soon 
after  perished  in  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
library  of  Pagnini.  Josephus  remained  as  the 
sole  authority  for  the  history  of  these  times. 
The  Arabic  work,  however,  above  referred  to, 
and  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  version 
from  the  Greek,  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  the 
lost  MS.  of  Pagnini,  commencing  with  the 
same  words,  '  After  the  death  of  Simon,  his  son 
John  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place,'  that  Le 
Jay,  the  editor,  had  no  hesitation  in  printing  it 
as  the  Fourth  book  of  Maccabees.  Calmet,  how- 
ever, has  advanced  several  reasons  to  show  that 
this  was  not,  in  fact,  the  genuine  fourth  book. 
The  whole  Arabic  iiistory  was  translated  into 
French  by  Baubrun  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Calmet  has  limited  himself  to  the  translation  of 
seven  chapters,  or  that  portion  which  accords 
with  what  had  been  taken  by  Sixtus  of  Sienna 
for  the  fourth  book  of  Maccabees.  This  is  pre- 
ceded in  the  Arabic  by  nineteen,  and  followed  by 
thirty-two  chapters. 

It  is  described  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  as  being 
derived  from  a  Hebrew  original,  in  which  cha- 
racter it  also  accords  with  the  Greek  MS.  oi 
Pagnini.  From  the  Paris  Polyglott  it  found  its 
way  into  the  London.  Dr.  Cotton  has  given  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  version  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  Polyglott. 

Author,  Age,  and  Subject. — It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  author,  who  could  scarcely  have 
been  Josephus,  as  lie  disagrees  in  many  things  with 
that  historian  (Calmet's  Preface).  Calmet  sup- 
poses that  the  original  Hebrew  may  have  consisted 
of  ancient  annals,  but  that  the  Greek  or  Arabic 
translator  must  have  lived  after  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Romans  (see  5  Mace.  ix. ; 
xxi.).  To  Samaria  he  gives  its  more  modem 
name  of  Sebaste,  and  to  Sichem  that  of  Neapolis. 

The  work  consists  of  a  history  of  Jewish 
affairs,  commencing  with  the  attempt  on  the 
treasury  at  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus,  and  ending 
with  the  tragic  fate  of  the  last  of  the  Asmonaean 
princes,  and  with  the  inhuman  execution  by 
Herod  of  his  noble  and  virtuous  wife  Mariamne, 
and  of  his  two  sons.  This  history  thus  fills  up 
the  chasm  to  the  birth  of  Clirist. 

Dr.  Cotton  has  pointed  out  among  the  '  re- 
markable peculiarities'  found  in  this  book  the 
phrases,  '  Peace  be  unto  thee,'  and  '  God  be 
merciful  to  them,'  showing  that  the  practice  of 
prayer  for  the  dead  was  at  this  time  prevalent. 
But  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  reference  to 
this  subject  is  2  Mace.  xii.  40-45,  where  Judai 
forwards  to  Jerusalem  2000,  or  according  to  the 
Syriac  3O0O,  and  according  to  the  Vulgate 
12,000,  drachmas  of  silver,  to  make  a  sin-offering 
for  the  Jews  slain  in  action,  on  whose  persons 
were  found  things  consecrated  to  idols,  which 
they  had  sacrilegiously  plundered  in  violation  ol 
the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26).  The  author 
of  the  book  remarks  that  it  was  a  holy  and  good 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  which,  he  observes^ 
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would  Lave  been  superfluous,  had  there  been  no 
Tcsurrection.  Grotius  (in  loc.)  supposes  that  this 
practice  commenced  after  the  exile,  when  the 
Jews  had  learned  from  the  prophets  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel  a  distinct  notion  of  a  future  state  (see 
Bartolocci's  Biblioth.  Rabbin,  ii.  250 ;  Basnage, 
Hist,  des  Juifs,  iii.  4.  32,  &c.).  Calmet  observes 
that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews  and 
Bome  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  pains  of  hell 
for  those  who  died  in  mortal  sin  (as  appears  to 
flave  been  the  case  of  these  Jews)  were  alleviated 
>y  the  prayers  and  alms  of  the  living  (Augustine, 
De  Fide,  Spe,  et  Charitate,  ch.  110),  if  not  entirely 
removed;  and  cites  a  passage  from  a  very  an- 
cient Christian  Liturgy  to  the  same  effect.  This 
learned  commentator  supposes  that  the  ancient 
and  Catholic  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead  had 
its  origin  in  this  usage  of  the  Jews,  although  he 
admits  it  to  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  as  held  in  the  Roman  Church.  As, 
however,  it  is  intimated  in  ver.  45  that  this  mercy 
was  reserved  for  those  who  died  piously,  which 
could  not  be  predicated  of  persons  who  had  died 
in  mortal  sin,  he  conjectures  that  Judas  might 
have  charitably  presumed  that  they  had  repented 
before  death,  or  that  there  were  other  extenuating 
circumstances  unknown  to  us,  which  attended  the 
character  of  their  offence,  and  rendered  them  tit 
objects  for  the  divine  mercy. 

Church  Authority  of  Maccabees. — The  first 
two  books  of  Maccabees  have  been  at  all  times 
treated  with  a  very  high  degree  of  respect  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Origen  (apud  Eusebium), 
professing  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  twenty-two 
canonical  books,  of  which,  however,  he  actually 
enumerates  only  twenty-one,  adds,  '  besides,  there 
are  the  Maccabees.'  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
notion  that  he  intended  to  include  these  books  in 
the  canon,  while  others  have  observed  that  he  has 
omitted  tiie  minor  prophets  from  his  catalogue. 
In  his  preface  to  the  Psalms  he  excludes  tlie  two 
books  of  Maccabees  from  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  in  his  Princip.  (ii.  1),  and  in  his 
Comment,  ad  Rom.  ch.  v.,  he  speaks  of  them  as 
inspired,  and  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  other 
books.  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  Church  does  not 
acknowledge  them  as  canonical,  although  he 
elsewhere  cites  them  as  Holy  Scripture  (^Com.  ad 
Isa.  xxiii. ;  ad  Eccl.  vii.,  ix. ;  ad  Dan.  viii.). 
Hellarmine  (De  Verba  Dei)  acknowledges  that 
these,  with  the  other  deutero-canonical  books,  are 
rejected  by  Jerome,  as  they  had  not  been  then  deter- 
mined by  any  general  council.  Vicenzi,  however 
(Introd.  in  Scrip.  Deuterocan.),  maintains  that 
Jerome  only  hesitates  to  receive  them  (^Sanctus 
dtibitat).  St.  Augustine  (De  Civit.  Dei)  observes 
that  the  '  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  found  in 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  but  in  those  which  not 
the  Jews,  but  the  Church,  holds  for  canonical,  on 
account  of  the  passions  of  certain  martyrs.'  The 
first  councils  which  included  them  in  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures  were  those  of  Hippo  and  Car- 
thage ;  the  first  coimcil  professing  itself  to  be 
general,  wliich  is  said  to  have  adopted  them,  was 
that  of  Ferrara  or  Florence  in  the  year  1439  ;  but 
the  supposed  canon  of  this  council  which  contains 
them  is  by  others  said  to  be  a  forgery  (see  Rainoldi 
Censura  Lib.  Apoc,  16 11,  and  Cosin's  History  of 
the  Canon,  ch.  xvi).  However  this  may  be,  we 
have  already  seen  [Deuterocanonical]  that 
they  were  received  with  the  other  books  by  the 
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Council  of  Trent.  Basnage,  cited  by  Lardner 
(Credibility),  thinks  that  the  word  '  Canonical ' 
may  be  supposed  to  be  used  here  [by  the  coun- 
cils of  Hippo  and  Carthage]  loosely,  so  as  to 
comprehend  not  only  those  books  which  are  ad- 
mitted as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  those  which  are 
esteemed  useful,  and  may  be  publicly  read  for 
the  edification  of  the  people,  in  contradistinction 
to  such  books  as  were  entirely  rejected.  This  is 
also  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Professor 
Jabn  (Introd.  §  29),  who  expresses  himself  in 
nearly  the  same  words.  Dr.  Lardner  conceives 
that  Augustine  also,  unless  he  would  contradict 
himself,  must  be  understood  to  have  used  the 
word  in  the  same  sense.  De  Wette  (Einleitung, 
\  25)  observes  that  as  the  Jewish  Scriptures  could 
only  be  read  in  the  Alexandrian  version,  tha 
early  Christian  writers  frequently  cite  the  apo- 
cryphal as  if  they  were  canonical  writings,  to 
which  efl'ect  he  furnishes  many  examples ;  and  his 
translator  adds  that  the  most  celebrated  teachers 

of  the  second  and  third  centuries regard 

them  with  the  same  esteem  as  the  canonical  writ- 
ings, of  which  he  obsei-ves  that  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees are  among  those  most  often  appealed  to. 
De  Wette  (I.  c.)  supposes  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  the  word  '  canon '  included  the 
collateral  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  decision.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
Greek  church  uniformly  rejected  from  the  canon 
all  books  written  in  the  Greek  language,  in 
which  they  were  followed  in  the  west  by  Hilary 
and  Jerome,  while  others  continued  to  use  all 
the  books  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  version. 
Dr.  Cotton  is  astonished  that  '  a  Roman  Catholic 
at  least  should  not  have  bowed  with  implicit  de- 
ference to  the  recorded  judgment  of  St.  Jerome, 
to  whom  he  owns  himself  indebted  for  his  Bible ;' 
not  recollecting  that  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine 
was  at  all  times  greater  in  the  Western  church 
than  that  of  St.  Jerome. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Egyptian 
Jews  had  a  peculiar  canon  distinct  from  the 
Hebrew ;  but  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  latter  books  were  held  in  higher  esteem  among 
the  Hellenist  than  among  the  Palestinian  Jews. 
Bertholdt  thinks  that  the  apocryphal  books  were 
treated  by  the  Egyptian  Jews  rather  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  canon  than  as  a  part  of  it,  and  were 
therefore  placed,  not  in,  but  beside  the  canon  ; 
but  that  the  ancient  Christians,  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew,  considered  all  the  books 
of  the  Alexandrian  codex  as  genuine  and  sacred, 
and  made  the  same  use  of  the  Apocrypha  and  of 
the  Hebrew  canon. 

The  ancient  Greek  catalogues  sometimes  enu- 
merate four,  sometimes  three,  and  at  other  times 
only  two  books  of  Maccabees.  There  are  three 
books  of  Maccabees  cited  in  the  84th  of  the 
apostolic  canons.  Theodoret  (in  Dan.  xi.  7) 
cites  the  third  book  as  Holy  Scripture.  The 
author  of  the  Synopsis  Scriptxirce  enumerates 
four  books  of  Maccabees  among  the  antilegomena 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Nicephorus  cites  three 
only  in  the  same  class.  Eusebius  (Chrofiicon) 
merely  observes  that  the  third  book  is  placed  out 
of  its  chronological  order.  Philostorgius  (Eccles. 
Hist.)  A.D.  425,  highly  esteems  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees ;  the  second  does  not  appear  to  him 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  author.  The 
third  he  calls  a  '  monstrous  production,'  having 
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nothing  similar  to  the  flrst  book.  There  are  four 
books  of  Maccabees  named  in  arcient  catalogues 
given  by  Cobleiius  as  among  ihe  books  not  of 
the  Seventy.  Three  books  of  Maccabees  are 
received  with  equal  authority  in  the  Greek 
church. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  Anglican 
church  has  received  the  canon  of  St.  Jerome 
(art.  vi.),  she  has  prescribed  no  lessons  to  be  read 
from  either  of  the  books  of  Maccabees  [Esther, 
EsDRAS,  Deuterocanonicai,]  which  she  has 
appended  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  John  x.  22, 
there  is  a  marginal  reference  in  the  authorized 
version  to  1  Mace.  iv.  59,  and  in  Heb.  xi.  35, 
36,  there  are  references  to  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19; 
to  vii.  7,  &c.,  and  to  vii.  1-7. 

In  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drums  [Deuterocanonical],  the  reader  will 
observe  the  position  which  the  four  books  of  Mac- 
cabees occupy.  In  the  Vatican  Codex  Tobit 
and  Judith  are  placed  between  Nehemiah  and 
Esther ;  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  follow  Can- 
ticles ;  Baruch  and  Lamentations  are  placed 
after  Jeremiah,  and  the  four  books  of  Maccabees 
close  the  canon. — W.  W. 

MACEDONIA  (MoKfSoj/j'a),  a  coimtry  lying 
to  the  north  of  Greece  Proper,  having  on  the  east 
Thrace  and  the  ^gaean  Sea,  on  the  west  the  Adri- 
atic and  Illyria,  on  the  north  Dardania  and  Maesia, 
and  on  the  south  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  The  country 
is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  Chittim 
or  Kittim,  a  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4)  [Nations, 
Dispersion  of]  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  probable 
that  the  Macedonians  are  sometimes  intended 
when  the  word  Chittim  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Macedonia  was  the  original  kingdom  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  by  means  of  whose  vic- 
tories the  name  of  the  Macedonians  became  cele- 
brated throughout  the  East,  and  is  often  used  for 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  generally  (Esth.  Apoc.  xviii. 
10,  14  ;  2  Mace.  viii.  20).  The  rise  of  the  great 
empire  formed  by  Alexander  is  described  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  under  the  emblem  of  a  goat  with 
one  horn  (Dan.  viii.  3-8).  As  the  horn  was  a 
general  symbol  of  power,  and  as  the  oneness  of 
tlie  horn  implies  merely  the  unity  of  that  power, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  lengths  of  some 
over-zealous  illustrators  of  Scripture,  who  argue 
tliat  if  a  one-horned  goat  were  not  a  recognised 
symbol  of  Macedonia  we  should  not  be  entitled 
to  conclude  tliat  Macedonia  was  intended.  We 
liold  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  mat- 
*er,  whatever  may  have  been  the  usual  symbol 
of  Macedonia.  It  is,  however,  curious  and  inter- 
esting to  know  that  Daniel  did  describe  Mace- 
donia under  its  usual  symbol,  as  coins  still  exist 
in  whicli  that  country  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  one-horned  goat.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  on  this  subject — more  curious 
than  valuable — but  the  kernel  of  it  lies  in  this 
fact.  The  particulars  may  be  seen  in  Murray's 
Truth  of  Revelation  Illustrated,  and  in  the  article 
Macedonim,  in  Taylor's  Calmet. 

When  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Paulus 
i^lmilius  (b.c.  168),  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
four  provinces ;  but  afterwards  (b.c.  142)  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  two  great 
provinces,  Macedonia  and  Achaia  [Greece, 
Achaia].  Macedonia  therefore  constituted  a  Ro- 
man province,  governed  by  a  proconsul  (provincia 
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procomulans  ;  Tacit  Annal.  i.  76 ;  Suet.  Clauck 
26),  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

The  Apostle  Paul  being  summoned  in  a  vision^ 
while  at  Troas,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia, 
proceeded  thither,  and  founded  the  churches  ol 
Thessalonica  and  Piiilippi  (Acts  xvi.  9),  a.d.  55. 
This  occasions  repeated  mention  of  the  name, 
either  alone  (Acta  xviii.  5  ;  xix.  21 ;  Rom.  xv.  26 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  10;  xi.  9 ;  Phil.  iv.  15),  or  along  with 
Achaia  (2  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  1  Thess.  i.  8).  The  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Macedonia  were  Amphipolis,  Thes- 
salonica, Pella,  and  Pelagonia  (Liv.  xlv.  29); 
the  towns  of  the  province  named  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  noticed  in  the  present  work,  are' 
Ampliipolis,  Thessalonica,  Neapolis,  Apollonia, 
and  Beroea. 

MACHPELAH  (n^Sntt,  twofold,  double; 
Sept.  iiirXovs),  the  name  of  the  plot  of  ground 
containing  tlie  cave  which  Abraham  bought  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  family  sepulciue  (Gen. 
xxiii.  9,  17)    [Hebron]. 

MADAI  (n»;  Sept.  MoSoO,  third  son  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2),  from  whom  the  Medes,  &c., 
are  supposed  to  have  descended  [Gog  ;  Nations, 
Dispersion  of]. 

MADMANNAH  (nSOn.O ;  Sept.  MaSjuij^/fi), 
a  city  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  31),  very  far  south 
towards  Gaza  (1  Chron.  ii.  49),  which  in  the 
first  distribution  of  lands  had  been  assigned  to 
Judah.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with 
a  town  of  their  time,  called  Menois,  near  the  city 
of  Gaza  {Oriomast.  p.  89). 

MADMENAH  (njO^O ;  Sept.  Ma5f)3rjv(£), 
a  town  only  named  in  Isa.  x.  31,  where  it  is  ma- 
nifestly placed  between  Nob  and  Gibeah.  It 
is  generally  confounded  with  the  preceding,  which 
is  much  too  far  southward  to  suit  the  context. 

MAGDALA  (MoySoAo),  a  town  mentioned 
in  Matt.  xv.  39,  and  the  probable  birthplace  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  i.  e.  Mary  of  Magdala.  It 
must  have  taken  its  name  from  a  toicer  or  castle, 
as  the  name  signifies.  It  was  situated  on  the 
lake  Gennesareth,  but  it  has  usually  been  placed 
on  tlie  east  side  of  the  lake,  although  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  route  of  Christ  before  he 
came  to,  and  after  he  left,  Magdala,  would  show 
that  it  must  have  been  on  its  western  shore. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(compiled  at  Tiberias),  which  several  times 
speaks  of  Magdala  as  being  adjacent  to  Tiberias 
and  Hamath,  or  tlie  hot-springs  (Lightfoot,  Cho- 
rog.  Cent.  cap.  Ixxvi.).  It  was  a  seat  of  Jewish 
learning  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Rabbins  of  Magdala  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  (Lightfoot,  I.  c).  A  small  Moslem 
village,  bearing  the  name  of  Mejdel,  is  now  found 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  about  three  miles  north 
by  west  of  Tiberias ;  and  although  there  are  no 
ancient  ruins,  the  name  and  situation  are  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  tliat  it  repre- 
sents the  Magdala  of  Scripture.  This  was  pro- 
bably also  the  Migdal-el,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  38  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  559 ;  Seetzen  in  Monat.  Corresp.  xviii.  349 ; 
Fisk,Z?/e,p.316;  Roh'mson,Researches,ui.  279) 

MAGI.  The  Magi  were  originally  one  of  the 
six  tribes  (Herod,  i.  101 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  29) 
into  which  the  nation  of  the  Medes  was  divided, 
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who,  like  the  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  religion :  an 
office  wliich  was  held  in  the  highest  honour,  gave 
the  greatest  intiuence,  and  which  they  probably- 
acquired  for  themselves  only  after  a  long  time,  as 
well  as  many  worthy  efforts  to  serve  their  country, 
and  when  they  had  proved  themselves  superior  to 
tlie  rest  of  their  brethren.  Power  originally  has 
always  excellence  of  some  kind  for  its  basis; 
and,  since  the  kind  of  power  exerted  by  the  Magi 
was  the  highest  on  earth,  as  being  concerned  with 
religion,  so  is  it  certain  that  they  surpassed  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  all  the  finer  and  loftier 
points  of  character.  As  among  other  ancient  na- 
tions, as  the  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews,  for  instance, 
BO  among  the  Medes,  the  priestly  caste  had  not  only 
religion,  but  the  arts  and  all  the  higher  culture, 
',n  their  cliarge.  Their  name  points  immediately 
to  their  sacerdotal  character  (from  Mag  or  Mog, 
which  in  the  Pehlvi  denotes  '  priest'),  either  be- 
cause religion  was  the  chief  object  of  their  atten- 
tion, or  more  probably  because,  at  the  first,  reli- 
gion and  art  were  so  allied  as  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  different  expressions  of  the  same  idea. 

Little  in  detail  is  known  of  the  Magi  during 
the  independent  existence  of  the  Median  govern- 
ment ;  they  appear  in  their  greatest  glory  after 
the  Medes  were  united  with  the  Persians.  This 
doubtless  is  owing  to  the  general  imperfection  of 
the  historical  materials  which  relate  to  the  earlier 
periods.  So  great,  however,  was  the  influence 
which  the  Magi  attained  under  the  united  empire, 
that  the  Medes  were  not  ill  compensated  for  their 
loss  of  national  independence.  Under  the  Medo- 
Persian  sway  the  Magi  formed  a  sacred  caste  or 
college,  which  was  very  famous  in  the  ancient 
world  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  1.  23 ;  Ammian.  Mar- 
t-ell. xxiii.  6;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  451  ;  Schlosser, 
Universal  Uebers.  i.  278).  Porphyry  (Abst.  iv. 
16)  says,  '  the  learned  men  who  are  engaged 
»mong  the  Persians  in  the  service  of  the  Deity 
are  called  Magi ;'  and  Suidas,  '  Among  the  Per- 
sians the  lovers  of  wisdom  (j^iK6(ro(poi)  and  the 
servants  of  God  are  called  Magi.'  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  world,  science,  being  built  alto- 
gether on  appearances,  comprised  and  sanctioned 
error  as  well  as  truth ;  and,  when  cultivated  in 
close  connection  with  a  corrupt  form  of  religion, 
could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of 
fares :  hence  divination,  astrology,  and  magic. 
How  completely  the  last  is  to  be  traced  ulti- 
mately to  the  East  appears  from  the  word  itself, 
derived  as  it  is  from  Magi.  According  to  Strabo 
(tom.  ii.  p.  1084,  ed.  Falcon.)  the  Magi  practised 
different  sorts  of  divination — 1.  by  evoking  the 
dead ;  2.  by  cups  or  dishes  (Joseph's  divining 
cup.  Gen.  xliv.  5)  ;  3.  by  means  of  water.  By 
the  employment  of  these  means  the  Magi  af- 
fected to  disclose  the  future,  to  influence  the 
present,  and  to  call  the  past  to  their  aid.  Even 
the  visions  of  the  night  they  were  accustomed  to 
interpret,  not  empirically,  but  according  to  such 
established  and  systematic  rules  as  a  learned 
priesthood  might  be  expected  to  employ  (Strabo, 
xvi.  p.  762;  G'lc.De  Divin.  i.  41;  ^lian.  V.H. 
ii.  17).  The  success,  however,  of  their  efforts  over 
the  invisible  world,  as  well  as  the  holy  office 
which  they  exercised,  demanded  in  themselves 
peculiar  cleanliness  of  body,  a  due  regard  to 
which  and  to  the  general  principles  of  their  caste 
would  naturally    be   followed    b?   professional 
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prosperity,  which  in  its  turn  conspired  with  pre- 
vailing superstition  to  give  the  Magi  great  social 
consideration,  and  make  them  of  high  importance 
before  kings  and  princes  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  7.  2) — 
an  influence  which  they  appear  to  have  sometimes 
abused,  when,  descending  from  the  peculiar  duties 
of  their  high  office,  they  took  part  in  the  strife 
and  competitions  of  politics,  and  found  themselves 
sufficiently  powerful  even  to  overturn  thrones 
(Herod,  iii.  61,  sq.). 

Abuses  bring  reform ;  and  the  Magian  religion, 
which  had  lost  much  of  its  original  character, 
and  been  debased  by  some  of  the  lowest  elements 
of  earthly  passions,  loudly  called  for  a  renovation, 
when  Zoroaster  appeared  to  bring  about  the  need- 
ful change.  As  to  the  time  of  his  appearance,  and 
in  general  the  particulars  of  his  history,  difl'er- 
ences  of  opinion  prevail,  after  all  the  critical 
labour  that  has  been  expended  on  the  subject. 
Winer  {Real-wort.)  says  he  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  He 
was  not  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  but  the 
renovator  of  an  old  and  coiTupt  one,  being,  as  he 
himself  intimates  (Zendavesta,  i.  43),  the  restorer 
of  the  word  which  Ormuzd  had  formerly  revealed, 
but  which  the  influence  of  Dews  had  degraded 
into  a  false  and  deceptive  magic.  To  destroy 
this,  and  restore  the  pure  law  of  Ormuzd,  was 
Zoroaster's  mission.  After  much  and  long-con- 
tinued opposition  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  ard 
defenders  of  existing  corruptions,  he  succeeded 
in  his  virtuous  purposes,  and  caused  his  system 
eventually  to  prevail.  The  Magi,  as  a  caste,  did 
not  escape  from  his  reforming  hand.  He  appears 
to  have  remodelled  their  institute,  dividing  it  into 
three  great  classes: — 1.  Herbeds,  of  learners; 
2.  Mobeds,  or  masters;  3.  Destur  Mobeds,  or 
perfect  scholars  (Zendav.  ii.  171, 261 ).  The  Magi 
alone  he  allowed  to  perform  the  religious  rites ; 
they  possessed  the  forms  of  prayer  and  worship  ; 
they  knew  the  ceremonies  which  availed  to  con- 
ciliate Ormuzd,  and  were  obligatory  in  the  pub- 
lic offerings  (Herod,  i.  132).  They  accordingly 
became  the  sole  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Deity  and  his  creatures,  and  through 
them  alone  Ormuzd  made  his  will  known ;  none 
but  them  could  see  into  the  future,  and  they  dis- 
closed their  knowledge  to  those  only  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  Hence 
the  power  which  the  Magian  priesthood  possessed. 
The  general  belief  in  the  trustworthiness  of  their 
predictions,  especially  when  founded  on  astro- 
logical calculations,  the  all  but  universal  custom 
of  consulting  the  will  of  the  divinity  before  en- 
tering on  any  important  undertaking,  and  the 
blind  faith  which  was  reposed  in  all  that  the 
Magi  did,  reported,  or  commanded,  combined  to 
create  for  that  sacerdotal  caste  a  power,  both  in 
public  and  in  private  concerns,  which  has  pro- 
bably never  been  exceeded.  Indeed  the  sooth- 
sayer was  a  public  officer,  a  member,  if  not  tlie 
president,  of  the  privy  council  in  the  Mfrf^-Per- 
sian  court,  demanded  alike  for  show,  in  order  to 
influence  the  people,  and  for  use,  in  order  to 
guide  the  state.  Hence  the  person  of  the  monarch 
was  surrounded  by  priests,  who,  in  diflerent  ranks, 
and  with  different  offices,  conspired  to  sustain  the 
throne,  uphold  the  established  relifrion,  and  con- 
ciliate or  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  subject. 
The  fitness  of  the  Magi  for,  and  their  usefulnsM 
to,  an  Oriental  court  were  not  a  little  enhanced  fagr 
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the  pomp  of  their  dress,  the  splendour  of  their 
ceremonial,  and  the  number  and  gradation  of  the 
sacred  associates.  Well  may  Cyrus,  in  uniting 
the  Medes  to  his  Persian  subjects,  have  adopted, 
in  all  its  magnificent  details,  a  priesthood  which 
would  go  far  to  transfer  to  him  the  affections  of 
liis  conquered  subjects,  and  promote,  more  than 
any  other  thing,  his  own  aggrandisement  and  that 
of  liis  empire.  Neither  the  functions  nor  the  in- 
fluence of  this  sacred  caste  were  reserved  for  pecu- 
liar, rare,  and  extraordinary  occasions,  but  ran 
through  the  web  of  human  life.  At  the  break  of 
day  they  had  to  chant  the  divine  hymns.  This 
office  being  performed,  then  came  tlie  daily  sacri- 
fice to  be  offered,  not  indiscriminately,  but  to  the 
divinities  whose  day  in  each  case  it  was — an 
office  therefore  which  none  but  the  initiated  could 
i'liKil.  As  an  illustration  of  ihe  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Magi  were  held,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  it  was  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  a  princely  education  to  have  been  instructed 
in  the  peculiar  learning  of  their  sacred  order, 
which  was  an  honour  conceded  to  no  other  but 
royal  personages, except  in  very  rare  and  very  pecu- 
liar instances  (Cicero,  De  Divin.  i.  23  ;  Plutarch, 
Themist.),  This  Magian  learning  embraced 
everything  which  regarded  the  higher  culture  of 
the  nation,  being  known  in  history  under  the  de- 
signation of  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
It  comj)rised  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sacred  rites, 
customs,  usages,  and  observances,  which  related 
not  merely  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  to  the 
wliole  private  life  of  every  worshipper  of  Ormuzd 
— the  duties  which,  as  such,  he  had  to  observe, 
and  the  punishments  which  followed  the  neglect  of 
these  obligations ;  whence  may  be  learnt  how 
necessary  the  act  of  the  priest  on  all  occasions 
was.  Under  the  veil  of  religion  the  priest  had 
bound  himself  up  with  the  entire  of  public  and 
domestic  life.  The  judicial  office,  too,  appears  to 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Magi ;  for  from  them  was  chosen  the  college 
or  bench  of  royal  judges,  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  history  of  that  monarch  (Herod,  iv. 
31 ;  vii.  194  ;  Esther  i.  13).  Men  who  held 
these  offices,  possessed  this  learning,  and  exerted 
this  influence  with  the  people,  may  have  proved 
a  check  to  Oriental  despotism,  no  less  powerful 
than  constitutional,  though  they  were  sometimes 
unable  to  guarantee  their  own  lives  against  the 
wrath  of  the  monarch  (Herod,  vii.  194;  Dan.  ii. 
12) ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  well  versed  in 
tiiose  courtly  arts  by  which  the  hand  that  bears 
the  s^vord  is  won  to  protect  instead  of  destroying. 
Thus  Cambyses,  wishing  to  marry  his  sister,  in- 
quired of  the  Magi  (like  our  Henry  VIII.)  if  the 
laws  permitted  such  an  union:  'We  have,'  they 
adroitly  answered,  *  no  law  to  that  effect ;  but  a 
law  there  is  which  declares  that  the  king  of  the 
Persians  may  do  what  he  pleases '  (Heeren,  Ideen, 
1 ;  Hyde,  Jiel.  Vet.  Persanim ;  Brisson,  Princip. 
Pers.). 

If  we  turn  to  the  books  of  Scripture  we  find 
the  import  of  what  has  been  said  confirmed  ;  and 
hence  are  justified  in  holding  that  the  Scriptures 
have  an  historical  worth  which  learning  may 
illustrate,  but  cannot,  even  when  guided  by  in- 
fidelity, invalidate,  much  less  destroy.  Let  the 
book  of  Daniel  be  studied  on  this  point.  There 
the  great  influence  of  the  Magi  is  well  illustrated, 
and  it  is  seen  that  their  functions  were  not  only 
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numerous,  but  held  in  the  highest  regard.  In 
the  Ist  verse  of  the--2nd  chapter,  Nebuchadnezxar^ 
being  troubled  by  a  dream,  invokes  the  aid  of 
none  other  than  tiie  magicians,  and  the  astro- 
logers, and  the  sorcerers,  the  Clialdaeans,  and  the 
soothsayers  (ver.  27).  The  precise  import  of 
some  of  these  terms  it  may  not  be  easy  to  assign ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  there  were  various  kinds  of 
wise  men,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  above  were 
classes  belonging  to  one  great  order,  which  com- 
prised, under  the  general  name  of  Magi,  all  who 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  religion ;  so  that  we 
find  here  an  ample  priesthood,  a  sacred  college, 
graduated  in  rank  and  honour.  Indeed,  in  Jer. 
xxxix.  3,  we  find  this  order  or  caste  expressly  so 
denominated,  iD  m,  which,  in  tlie  English  version, 
is  given  as  a  proper  name,  Rab-mag,  which  de- 
notes the  chief  of  the  Magi,  Summus  Pontifex, 
or  high  priest — an  office  to  which  Daniel  was  ele- 
vated in  conseqtience  of  his  skill  in  interpreting 
the  king's  dream  after  the  established  authorities 
had  failed  (Dan.  ii.  48).  The  acts  which  accom- 
panied this  appointment  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  high  reverence  in  which  the  Magi  were  held  : 
'  Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his 
face  and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded 
that  they  siiould  offer  an  oblation  and  sweet 
odours  unto  him  '  (ver.  46 ;  see  also  ver.  48). 
From  the  49th  verse  it  would  seem  not  unlikely 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  last  resort 
belonged  to  this  priestly  order,  as  we  know  it  did 
to  the  hierarchy  of  northern  and  more  modem 
courts. 

The  Magi  were  not  confined  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  Since  they  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the  Medes,  they 
may  have  been  primitively  a  Median  priesthood. 
If  so,  they  extended  themselves  into  other  lands. 
Possibly  Magi  may  have  been  at  first  not  the 
name  of  a  particular  tribe  or  priestly  caste,  but  a 
general  designation  for  priests  or  learned  men  ;  as 
Pharaoh  denoted  not  an  individual,  but  generally 
king  or  ruler.  However  this  may  be,  the  Chal- 
dseans  also  had  an  organised  order  of  Magi,  a 
caste  of  sacerdotal  scholars,  which  bore  the  name 
of  '  wise  men '  (Jer.  1.  35) ;  '  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon '  (Dan.  ii.  12),  among  whom  Daniel  is 
classed  (ii.  18,  24).  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans they  were  known  under  the  name  of  Chal- 
daeans  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  762;  Diog.  Laert.  Procem. 
1),  and  also  of  Magi  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  3). 
They  lived  scattered  over  the  land  in  different 
places  (Dan.  ii.  14  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  739),  and  had 
possessions  of  their  own.  The  temple  of  Bel  us 
was  employed  by  them  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions ;  but  their  astronomy  was  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  practised  by 
the  Babylonians  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  31 ;  Ephraem  Syr, 
Op.  ii.  488 ;  consult  Ideler,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1824-5),  and  was 
specially  directed  to  vain  attempts  to  foretell  the 
future,  predict  the  fate  of  individuals  or  of  com- 
munities, and  sway  the  present,  in  alliance  with 
augury,  incantation,  and  magic  (A.Gell.  iii.  10.  9 ; 
xiv.  1 ;  Am.  Marcell.  xxiii.  6  ;  p.  .352,  ed.  Bipont; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29  ;  Isa.  xlvii.  9,  13 ;  Dan.  ii.). 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  lofty  science 
(so  called)  of  these  Magi — lofty  while  its  scholars 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  world  in  knowledge,  and 
were  the  associates,  the  advisers,  tiie  friends,  and 
the  monitors  of  great  and  flourishing  monarch*, 
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of  indeed  successively  the  rulers  of  the  world — 
Diight,  could  indeed  hardly  fail,  as  resting  on  no 
basis  of  fact  or  reality,  in  process  of  time,  to  sink 
into  its  own  native  insignificance,  and  become 
either  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten  the  ignorant,  or  an 
instrument  to  aid  the  fraudulent :  thus  hastening 
on  to  the  contempt  into  which  all  falsities  are 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  fall.  The  decline  was 
indeed  gradual ;  ages  passed  ere  it  was  com- 
pleted ;  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  have  the  sup- 
port afforded  by  the  mighty  and  splendid  thrones 
of  Asia,  it  began  to  lose  its  authority,  which  the 
jirogress  of  knowledge  and  the  advent  of  Christ 
prevented  it  from  ever  regaining.  Yet  is  it  im- 
possible to  contemplate  this,  any  more  than  any 
other  powerful  system  of  religious  influence,  with- 
out emotions  that  are  akin  to  admiration.  Even 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  however, 
«i  remnant  of  the  Magian  system  was  found, 
tliough  in  a  low  and  degenerate  condition.  Tlie 
civilized  world  was  overrun  with  magician.=,  not 
very  much  more  respectable  than  our  modern 
conjurors,  who  managed  to  delude  the  ignorant 
vulgar,  and  sometimes  to  '  carry  captive '  the 
noble  and  the  rich,  or  even  to  sway  the  councils 
of  princes,  by  pretending  to  a  knowledge  and  a 
power  over  the  occult  qualities  and  the  more 
mighty  agencies  of  earth,  heaven,  and  hell.  They 
(■,ould  interpret  the  language  of  the  stars ;  they 
coulil  ])redict  the  future ;  they  could  expound 
dreams ;  they  could  cure  otherwise  incurable  dis- 
Ciises  ;  and  the  skill  which  an  individual  might 
lie  si>  liappy  as  to  possess,  he,  having  derived  it 
from  some  predecessor,  who  had  again  had  it 
from  another,  himself  the  last  in  a  long  line  of 
wise  men,  could,  and  for  money  or  ot'her  con- 
siderations did,  impart  to  others.  Egypt  and  the 
East  generally,  Solomon,  and  Pharaoh  were  ac- 
counted the  great  fountains  whence  this  much- 
esteemed  knowledge  and  these  dark  mysteries 
were  to  be  drawn  (Otlion.  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  104  ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  27 ;  xii.  2.  32 ;  vi.  29  ;  Joseph.  De 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  7.  3).  The  case  of  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9 ;  see  also  Acts  xiii,  6,  sq.)  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  these  wandering  im- 
postors ;  and  those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  the  Magi  declined  and  sunk  may 
see  the  same  Simon  in  conflict  with  Peter  in  the 
Apostolical  Constihitions.  The  estimation,  how- 
ever, in  which  Simon  is  evidently  held,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  ('  some  great  one,'  &c.),  gives 
reason  to  think  that  Magianism  still  retained  a 
large  share  of  its  influence  at  the  commencement 
of  our  era.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  held  a  sort 
of  middle  position,  half  way  between  its  ancient 
splendour  and  its  coming  degradation :  whence 
we  may  understand  the  propriety  of  the  visit  paid 
Ijy  the  Magi  to  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews 
;;Matt.  ii., '  star  in  the  East").  For  if  the  system 
had  been  tlien  sunk  so  low  as  to  correspond  in 
any  degree  with  our  conception  of  these  pretended 
arts,  it  is  difficult  to  assign,  at  least  to  the  un- 
believer, a  sufficient  reason  why  the  visit  was 
made,  or  at  any  rate  why  it  was  recorded  ;  but  its 
credibility  is  materially  furthered  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  such  as  to  allow  us  to 
regard  that  visit  as  a  homage  paid  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  highest  existing  influences  to  the 
rising  star  of  a  new  day,  in  the  fuller  light  of 
which  they  were  speedily  to  vanish.— J.  R,  B. 
MAGICIANS.    [Magi.] 
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MAGOG  (JiJp  ;  Sept.  Uayciy),  son  of  Japhet 
(Gen.  X.  2).  In  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  2 ;  xxxix.  6} 
it  occurs  as  tlie  name  of  a  nation,  coupled  with 
Gog,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  certain  Scythian 
or  Tartar  tribes  descended  from  the  son  of  Japhet 
[Nations,  Dispersion  of]. 

MAHALATH,  the  title  of  Psalms  liii.  and 
Ixxxviii.     [Psalms.] 

M  AH  AN  AIM  (D^3qO,  tico  hosts;  Sept.  Ma 
vdiix),  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  river 
Jabbok,  which  derived  its  name  from  Jacob's 
having  been  there  met  by  the  angels  on  his  return 
from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii.  2).  The  name 
was  eventually  extended  to  the  town  which  then 
existed,  or  which  afterwards  arose  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  town  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  30),  and  was  a  city 
of  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  It  was  in  this 
city  that  Ish-bosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  reigned 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8),  probably  because  he  found  the  in- 
fluence of  David's  name  less  strong  on  the  east 
than  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  choice,  at 
least,  seems  to  show  that  Mahanaim  was  then  an 
important  and  strong  place.  Hence,  many  years 
after,  David  himself  repaired  to  Mahanaim  when 
he  sought  refuge  beyond  the  Jordan  from  his  son 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24,  27  ;  1  Kings  ii.  8). 
We  only  read  of  Mahanaim  again  as  the  station 
of  one  of  the  twelve  officers  who  had  charge,  in 
monthly  rotation,  of  raising  the  provisions  for  the 
royal  establishments  under  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv.  14).  The  site  has  not  yet  been  identified.  In 
Dr.  Robinson's  Arabic  list  of  names  of  places  in 
Jebel  Ajlun  (Bib.  Researches,  vol.  iii.  Append,  xi. 
p.  166),  we  find  Mahneh,  and  this  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  Mahanaim. 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ  {bh^  iri» 
T3  tJTI  ;  Sept.  Tov  d^(a>s  irpovofj.^v  Troiritrai  <tkv- 
Xuv),  words  prognostic  of  the  sudden  attack  of 
the  Assyrian  army  ('  he  iiasteth  to  the  spoil'), 
which  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  first  commanded  to 
write  in  large  characters  upon  a  tablet,  and  after- 
wards to  give  as  a  symbolical  name  to  a  son  that 
was  to  be  born  to  him  (Isa.  viii.  1,  3).  It  is,  as 
Dr.  Henderson  remarks,  the  longest  of  any  of  th» 
Scripture  names,  but  has  its  parallels  in  this  re- 
spect in  other  languages,  especially  in  our  own 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

MAHLON,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Elimelech 
and  Naomi,  and  first  husband  of  Ruth  the  Moab- 
itess  (Ruth  i.  2,  sq.).     [Ruth.] 

MAKKEDAH  (n"li?0 ;  Sept.  MaKjjSo),  a 
royal  city  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii. 
16),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  cave 
in  which  the  five  kings  who  confederated  against 
Israel  took  refuge  after  their  defeat  (Josh.  x.  10- 
29).  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Judah  ('Josh.  xv. 
41).  Makkedah  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  8  Roman  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleuther- 
opolis  (OnoTuast.  s.  v.  Maceda). 

MALACHI  ('•?Nr'»  ;  Sept.  UaKaxias;  Vulg. 
Malachias),  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets,  and 
consequently  the  latest  writer  in  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Cb.  iv.  4,  5,  6,  might  alone 
suggest  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets till  John  the  Baptist  appeared.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  person  or  history.  It  appears  that  he 
lived  after  Zechariah,  since  in  his  time  the  second- 
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temple  was  already  built  (ch.  iii.  10) ;  and  it  is 
jirobable  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Nehe- 
miali  (comp.  ch.  ii.  1 1,  with  Neii.  xiii.  23-27,  and 
ch.  iii.  8,  with  Neii.  xiii.  10).  Tradition,  as  usual, 
has  not  failed  to  supply  the  lack  of  authenlic 
information.  Malachi  is  represented  to  have 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  a  native  of 
Sapha  (Saphir?);  to  have  died  young,  and  to 
have  been  buried  with  his  ancestors  at  Saplia, 
after  having  assisted  as  a  member  of  tlie  great 
Synagogue,  on  the  re-establishment  of  order  and 
prosperity  in  his  country  (Epiphanius,  De  Proph. 
Vita  et  Interitu,  cap.  xxii. ;  Isidor.  De  Vita  et 
Morte  Sanct.  cap.  li.).       . 

Tlie  name  Malachi  ClDKpO)  means,  as  some  un- 
derstand it,  my  angel;  but  it  seems  more  correct  to 

regard  it  as  a  contracted  form  of  rCDXPO,  angel 
of  Jehovah.  The  traditionists  already  cited  regard 
it  as  a  proper  name,  given  to  the  prophet  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  his  unblemislied 
life.  The  word  translated  '  angel,'  however,  means 
also  a  '  messenger,'  angels  being,  in  fact,  the 
messengers  of  God ;  and  as  the  prophets  are  often 
styled  angels  or  messengers  of  Jehovah,  it  is  sup- 
posed that '  Malachi'  is  merely  a  general  title  de- 
scriptive of  this  character,  and  not  a  proper  name. 
It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  tiiat  it  de- 
notes Ezra.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  is  of  this 
opinion,  as  is  R.  Joshua  Ben  Korcha  and  other 
Jewish  writers  ;  but  Kimchi  resists  this,  alleging 
that  Ezra  is  never  called  a  prophet,  but  a  scribe, 
and  Malachi  never  a  scribe,  but  a  prophet.  R. 
Nachman  supposes  Malachi  to  have  been  Mor- 
decai,  and  that  he  was  so  called  because  he  was 
second  to  the  king;  the  force  of  which  reason  is  not 
very  apparent.  The  current  opinion  of  the  Jews 
is  that  of  the  Talmud,  in  which  this  question  is 
mooted,  and  which  decides,  it  seems  to  us  rightly, 
that  this  prophet  is  not  the  same  with  Mordecai, 
or  Ezra,  or  Zerubbabel,  or  Nehemiah,  whose 
'claims  had  all  been  advocated  by  different  par- 
ties, but  a  distinct  person  named  Malachi  (T*. 
Bah.  Megillah,  fol.  xv.  1).  Jerome,  however, 
supports  the  claim  of  Ezra  (^Comment,  in  Mai. 
i.  1),  and  many  modem  commentators  have 
yielded  to  his  authority ;  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  in  iavour  of  the  separate  existence  of 
Malachi.  Some,  however,  have  been  content  to 
leave  the  authorship  unsettled,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  title  is  taken  from  the  promise  of  an  angel  or 
messenger  of  the  Lord,  in  ch.  iii.  1,  '  Behold,  I 

send  my  messenger,'  &c.  wnere  the  word  ('3K7J3 
malachi')  is  the  very  same  that  forms  the  title 
of  the  book.  Considering  the  peculiar  import- 
ance of  this  text,  which  was  fulfilled  in  John  the 
Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  the  new  covenant,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  force  in  this 
conjecture,  although  that  for  wliich  we  have 
intimated  a  preference  seems  to  ofler  still  stronger 
claims  in  its  favour.  By  some  the  word  tnalachi 
has  lieen  taken  very  literally  to  denote  an  incar- 
nate angel.  This  was  one  of  the  many  vagaries 
of  Origen,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  a  good 
number  of  ancient  and  modern  commentators, 
the  rather,  perhaps,  as  the  Septuagint  affords  it 
some  countenance  by  translating  the  first  verse, 
Arifjifxa  \6yov  Kvplov  eirl  rhv  'IffpaijK  iv  X*'P^ 
ayyfXov  ahrov — '  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  his  angel.'' 
Although  there  has  been  a  faint  disposition  to 
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regard  Zecnariah  as  the  last  of  the  prophet* 
(Lactant.  De  Vera  Sapent.  iv.  5),  the  received 
opinion  decides  for  Malachi.  Accordingly  Aben 
Ezra  calls  him  CN^jjn  .PjlD,  '  the  end  of  the 
prophets;'  Kimchi,  D2t^'  pHN,  'the  last  of 
them ;'  and  not  seldom  he  is  distinguished  by 
the  Rabbins  as  CX^nJil  Dnin,  '  the  seal  of 
the  prophets.'  But  although  it  is  well  agreed 
that  Malachi  was  tlie  last  of  the  prophets,  tne 
date  of  his  prophecy  has  been  variously  deter- 
mined. Usher  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Nehemiah,  in  b.c.  416;  and  the  general  opinion 
that  this  prophet  was  contemporary  with,  or  imme- 
diately followed,  Nehemiah,  makes  most  of  the 
proposed  alternatives  range  within  a  few  years  of 
that  date.  He  censures  tlie  same  oflfences  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  Nehemiah,  and  which 
that  governor  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  reform. 
Speaking  of  God's  greater  kindness  to  the  Israelites 
than  to  the  Edomites,  he  begins  with  declaiming 
against  the  priests  for  their  profane  and  mer- 
cenary conduct,  and  against  the  people  for  their 
multiplied  divorces  and  intermaniages  with  idcd- 
atrous  nations ;  he  threatens  them  with  punish- 
ment and  rejection,  declaring  that  God  would 
'  make  his  name  great  among  the  Gentiles'  (ch. 
i.  11),  for  that  he  was  wearied  with  the  impiety 
of  Israel  (ch.  i.  ii.).  From  this  the  prophet  takes 
occasion  solemnly  to  proclaim  that  the  Lord 
whom  they  soiight  should  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple,  preceded  by  that  messenger  who,  like  a 
harbinger,  should  prepare  his  way ;  that  the  Lord 
when  he  should  appear  would  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi  from  their  unrighteousness,  and  refine  them 
as  metal  from  the  dross  (ch.  iii.  1-3);  that  then 
'  the  offering  of  Jtldah,'  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of 
the  heart,  '  should  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord,'  as 
was  that  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  uncorrupted 
ancestors  (ch.  iii.  4);  and  that  the  Lord  would 
quickly  exterminate  the  corruptions  and  adul- 
teries which  prevailed.  The  prophet  then  pro- 
ceeds with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  repentance  ; 
promising  high  rewards  and  remembrance  to  the 
righteous  in  that  last  day  when  the  Lord  shall 
make  up  his  peculiar  treasures,  and  finally  establish 
a  distinction  of  doom  and  condition  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  (ch.  iii.  16-18).  Malachi 
then  concludes  with  an  impressive  assurance  of 
approaching  salvation  to  those  who  feared  God"s 
name  from  that  '  sun  of  righteousness,'  who 
should  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  render 
them  triumphant ;  enjoining  in  the  solemn  close 
of  his  exhortation,  when  uttering  as  it  were  the 
last  admonition  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  an  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  Moses,  till  the  advent  of 
Elijah  the  projjhet  (ch.  iv.  5,  or  John  the  Baptist, 
who  came  in  tiie  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  Mark 
xi.  12-5  Luke  i.  17),  who  before  the  coming  of 
«^hat  '  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  should 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  lieart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers"  (ch.  iv.). 
Thus  Malachi  sealed  up  the  volume  of  prophecy 
with  the  description  of  that  personage  at  whose 
appearance  the  evangelists  begin  their  gospel 
history. 

Ttie  claim  of  the  book  of  Malachi  to  its  place 
in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  never 
been  disjnited ;  and  its  authority  is  established 
by  the  references  to  it  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xi.  10;  xvii.  12;  Mark  i.  2;  ix.  11  l?j 
Luke  i.  17  ;  Rom.  ix.  13). 
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The  manner  of  Malachi  offers  kw,  if  any,  dis- 
tinguishing cliaTacteristics.  The  style,  rhythm, 
and  imagery  of  his  writings  are  substantially 
those  of  the  old  prophets,  but  they  possess  no 
remarkable  vigour  or  beauty.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  his  living  during  that  decline  of  Hebrew 
poetiy,  which  we  trace  more  or  less  in  all  the 
sacred  writings  posterior  to  the  Captivity. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  questions  which 
arise  out  of  this  prophecy  and  its  authorship,  the 
literature  connected  with  Malachi  is  very  ample. 
Copious  notices  will  be  found  in  the  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  English  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  Prefatory  Dissertations  of  tlie  va- 
rious commentators.  The  jirincipal  separate  works 
on  the  subject  are  : — Cliytraeus,  Explicat.  Malach. 
Projihet.  Rost.  1568;  Giynseus,  Hypomnemata 
ill  Malach.  Frcf.  1652 ;  Stock,  Commentary  %tpon 
the  lohole  Prophesy e  of  Malachy,  Lond.  1641; 
Schlafer,  A  Brief  and  Plain  Commentary  upon 
the  whole  Prophecie  of  Malachy,  Lond.  1650  ; 
Ursinns,  Comment,  in  Malach.  Frcf.  1652 ;  Sal. 
van  Til,  Malach.  illustratus,  Lug.  Bat.  1701  ; 
V^ esse\\ns,  Malachias  enucleatus,  Lubeck,  1729; 
Malachia  Propheta  c.  Targtim  Jonathis  et  Ra- 
daki  Raschii  ac  Aben-Esrce  Comment,  et  In- 
terpret.  J.  C.  Hebenstreit,  Lips.  1746  ;  Venema, 
Comment,  in  Malach.  Leovartl.  1759;  Bahrdt, 
Comme7it.  in  Malachiam,  c.  examine  verss.  vett. 
et  lectt.  variant.  Hoiibigantii,  Lips.  1768  ;  J.  M. 
Faber,  Comment,  in  Malachiayn,  Onold.  1779; 
J.  F.  Fischer,  Ohservatt.  Crit.  in  Malachia7n, 
Lips.  1759 ;  J.  M.  Faber,  Abtoeischungen  der 
alten  Uebersetzer  d.  Propheten  Malachias,  in 
Eichhorn's  Report,  vi.  104-124. 

MALCHUS  (Ma\xoO>  the  servant  of  the  high- 
priest  Caiaphas,  whose  right  ear  was  cut  off  by 
Peter  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  xviii. 
10).  The  name  of  Malchus  was  not  unfrequent 
among  the  Greeks  (see  Wetstein,  iti  loc.) ;  but  as 
it  was  usually  applied  to  persons  of  Oriental 
countries,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  derived 

from  the  Hebrew   \7T2,  melech,  and,  if  so,  it  ex- 
actly corresponds   to  our  title  '  King.'     Some, 

however,   compare    it   with   the   Hebrew   "]"I?D 
tnallanch,  '  counsellor.' 

MALLUACH  (D-l???)  occurs  only  once  in 
Scripture,  namely,  in  the  passage  where  Job  com- 
plains that  he  is  subjected  to  the  contumely  of 
the  meanest  people,  those  '  who  cut  up  mallows 
(malluach)  by  the  bushes — for  their  meat '  (Job 
XXX.  4).  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  mal- 
luach has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion 
among  authors,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  fj.a\dxv  (nialakhe), 
signifying  '  mallow,'  and  also  to  maluch,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  Syriac  name  of  a  species  of  Orache, 
or  Atriplex.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say 
which  is  the  more  correct  interpretation,  as  both 
appear  to  have  some  foundation  in  truth,  and 
seem  equally  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  above- 
quoted  passage.  The  malakhe  of  the  Greeks  is 
distinguished  by  Dioscorides  into  two  kinds  ;  of 
which  he  states  that  the  cultivated  is  more  fit  for 
food  than  the  wild  kind.  Arab  authors  apply  the 
description  of  Dioscorides  to  khoob-Lazee,  a  name 
which  in  India  we  found  applied  both  to  species 
otMalva  rotundi/oUa  and  of  M,  sylvestris,  which 
ejtend  from  Europe  to  the  north  of  India,  and 
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which  are  still  used  as  food  in  the  latter  country, 
as  they  formerly  were  in  Europe,  and  probably 
in  Syria.  That  some  kind  of  mallow  has  been 
so  used  in  Syria  we  have  evidence  in  the  quota- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Harmer  from  Biddulph,  who 
says,  *  We  saw  many  poor  people  collecting 
mallows  and  three-leaved  grass,  and  asked  them 
what  they  did  with  it ;  and  they  answered,  thai 
it  was  all  their  food,  and  that  they  boiled  it,  and 
did  e?t  it.'  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  on  the  con- 
trary, observes  that  '  Mellou-keah,  or  mulookiak, 

S?*ni?D,  as  in  the  Arabic,  is  the  same  with 
the  melochia  or  corchorus,  being  a  podded  species 
of  mallows,  whose  pods  are  rough,  of  a  glutinous 
substance,  and  used  in  most  of  their  dishes. 
Mellou-keah  appears  to  be  little  different  in  name 
from  ni?0  (Job  xxx.  4),  v/hich  we  render  "  mal- 
lows;" though  some  other  plant,  of  a  more  saltish 
taste,  and  less  nourishing  quality,  may  be  rather 
intended.'  The  plant  alluded  to  is  Corchorus 
olitoritis,  which  has  been  adopted  and  figured 
in  her  Scripture  Herbal  by  Lady  Calcott,  who 
observes  that  this  plant,  called  Jews'  Mallow, 
appears  to  be  certainly  that  mentioned  by  the 
patriarch.  Avicenna  calls  it  olus  Judaicum  ;  and 
Rauwolf  ,dw  the  Jews  about  Aleppo  use  the 
leaves  as  potherbs ;  '  and  this  same  mallow  con- 
tinues to  be  eaten  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  well 
as  Palestine.'  But  there  are  so  many  plants  of 
a  mild  mucilaginous  nature  which  are  used  as 
articles  of  diet  in  the  East,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  select  one  in  preference  to  another,  unless 
we  find  a  similarity  in  the  name.  Thus  species 
of  Amaranthus,  of  Chenopodium,  of  Portulacca, 
as  well  as  the  above  Corchorus,  and  the  mallow, 
are  all  used  as  food,  and  might  be  adduced  as 
suitable  to  the  above  passages,  since  most  of  them 
are  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 
countries  of  the  East. 

The  learned  Bochart,  however,  contends  (Hie- 
roz,  part  i.  t.  iii.  c.  16)  that  the  word  mal- 
luach denotes  a  saltish  plant  called  aAi^os  by 
the  Greeks,  and  which  with  good  reason  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Atriplex  Halimus  of  botanists,  or 
tall  shrubby  Orache.  The  Septuagint,  indeed, 
first  gave  ^Kifia  as  the  interpretation  of  malluach. 
Celsius  adopts  it,  and  many  others  consider  it  as 
the  most  correct.  A  good  abstract  of  Bochart's 
arguments  is  given  by  Dr.  Harris.  In  the  first 
place  the  most  ancient  Greek  translator  inter- 
prets malluach  by  halirnos.  That  the  Jews  were 
in  the  habit  of  eating  a  plant  called  by  the  former 
name,  is  evident  from  the  quotation  given  by 
Bochart  from  the  Talmudical  Tract  Kiddusin, 
(c.  iii.  66),  where  it  is  said  :  '  Ivit  in  urbem  Co- 
chalith,  quae  est  in  deserto.  Et  invitatis  omnibus 
sapientibus  Israelis  dixit,  Patres  nostri  (prae 
inopia)  malluchim  comederunt  quo  tempore 
laborabant  in  sedificatione  Templi  secundi :  et 
nos  quoque  malluchim  comedimus  in  memoriam 
patrum  nostrorum.  Et  allati  sunt  malluchim 
super  mensas  aureas,  et  comederunt.'  By  Ibn 
Buetar,  malookh  is  given  as  the  synonyme  of  al 
kutufal  buhuri,  i.  e.  the  sea-side  Kutuf  or  Orache, 
which  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  Atriplex 
marinum,  now  A.  Halimus.  Bochart,  indeed,  re- 
marks :  '  Dioscorides  libro  primo  halimum,  quod 
populus  Syrise  vocat  maluch,  ait  esse  arbustum, 
ex  quo  fiunt  sepes,  rhamno  simile,  nisi  quod  caret 
spinis,  et  folio  simili  oleae,  sed  latiori,  et  crescere 
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ad  litora  maris,  et  circa  sepes.'  Tliis  notice  evi- 
dently refers  to  tlie"AAi/tos  of  Dioscorides  (Diosc. 
1.  121),  which,  as  above  stated,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Atriplex  Halimus  of  botanists,  and  the  Kutuf 
buhurce  of  the  Arabs,  while  the  drpdipa^ts  of  the 
same  author  'ii.  145)  is  their  kutuf  and  Atriplex 
hortensis,  Linn.  Bocbart  quotes  Galen  as  describ- 
ing the  tops  of  the  former  as  being  useii  for  food 
when  young.  Dioscorides  also  says  that  its  leaves 
are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  What  the 
Arab  writers  state  as  to  the  tops  of  the  plants  being 
eaten,  corresponds  to  the  description  of  Job,  who 
states  that  those  to  whom  he  refers  cropped  upon 
the  shrub — which  by  some  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  malluach  grew  near  hedges.  Tliese, 
however,  do  not  exist  in  the  desert.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  species  of  Orache  were  used  as  articles 
of  diet  in  ancient  times,  and,  probably,  still  are 
so  in  the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous ; 
but  there  are  many  other  plants,  similar  in  na- 
ture, that  is,  soft  and  succulent,  and  usually  very 
saline,  such  as  the  Salsolas,  Salicornias,  &c,, 
which,  like  the  species  of  Atriplex,  belong  to  the 
same  natural  family  of  Chenopodece,  and  which 
from  their  saline  nature  have  received  their 
respective  names.  Many  of  these  are  well  known 
for  yielding  soda  by  incineration.  In  ""'ifoiinity 
with  this,  Mr.  Good  thinks  that  '  the  real  plant 
is  a  species  of  Salsola,  or  "  salt-wort ;"  and  that 
tlie  term  &\ifxa,  employed  in  the  Greek  versions, 
gives  additional  countenance  to  this  conjecture.' 
Some  of  these  are  shrubby,  but  most  of  them  are 
herbaceous,  and  extremely  common  in  all  the  dry, 
desert,  and  saline  soils  which  extend  from  the  south 
of  Europe  to  the  north  of  India.  Most  of  them 
aie  saline  and  bitter,  but  some  are  milder  in  taste 
and  mucilaginous,  and  are  therefore  employed  as 
articles  of  diet,  as  spinach  is  in  Europe.  Salsola 
indica,  for  instance,  which  is  common  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
states,  saved  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  the 
jioor  natives  of  India  during  the  famine  of  1791- 
2-3  ;  for  while  the  plant  lasted,  most  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  lived  near  the  sea  had  little  else  to 
eat ;  and  indeed  its  green  leaves  ordinarily  form 
an  essential  article  of  the  food  of  those  natives 
who  inhabit  the  maritime  districts. — J.  F.  R. 

MAMMON  {m.aij.avas),  a  Chaldee  word 
(S3100),  signifying  'v/ealth'  or  'riches,'  and 
bearing  that  sense  in  Luke  xvi.  9,  11 ;  but  also 
used  by  our  Saviour  (Matt.  vi.  24  ;  Luke  xvi.  13) 
as  a  personification  of  the  god  of  riches :  '  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.'  Gill,  on  Matt, 
vi.  24,  brings  a  very  apt  quotation  from  the 
Talmud  Hieros.  (  Yoma,  fol.  38),  in  confirmation 
of  the  character  which  Christ  in  these  passages 
gives  of  the  Jews  in  his  day :  '  We  know  that 
they  believed  in  the  law,  and  took  care  of  the 
commandments,  and  of  the  tithes,  and  that  their 
whole  conversation  was  good — only  that  they 
pOOn  JIN  paniN,  loved  the  Mammon,  and 
hated  one  another  without  cause.' 

MAMRE  (N'lD)? ;  Sept.  Mo/x)3p^),  the  name 
of  an  Amoritish  chief  who,  with  his  brothers  Aner 
and  Eshcol,  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv.  1 3,  3i).  Hence,  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
'  the  oaks  of  Mamre,'  '  plain  of  Mamre '  (Gen. 
xiii.  18 ;  xviii.  1),  or  simply  '  Mamre '  (xxiii.  17, 
19  ;  XXXV.  27),  a  grove  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron. 


MAN. 

1.  M.A.N.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus  translated 
in  the  English  Version  (D*TK,  K^'N,  BniN,  -|33). 
They  are  used  with  as  much  precision  as  the  terms 
of  like  import  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Nor 
is  the  subject  merely  critical;  it  will  be  found 
connected  with  accurate  interpretation,  (o.)  DIN 
is  1.  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man,  though  Ge- 
setiius  thinks  that  wlien  so  applied  it  has  the  force 
rather  of  an  appellative,  and  that,  accordingly, 
in  a  translation,  it  would  be  better  to  render  it  the 
man.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  used  by  St.  Luke 
as  a  proper  name  in  the  genealogy  (iii.  38);  by 
St  Paul  (Rom.  v,  14;  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14);  and 
by  Jude  (14).  St.  Paul's  use  of  it  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
45  is  remarkably  clear:  6  irpSnos  &vdpanros'AS(ifi, 
'  the  first  man,  Adam.'  It  is  so  employed  through- 
out the  Apocrypha  without  excention  (2  Esdras 
iii.  5,  10,  21,  26  ;  iv.  30;  vi.  54  ;  vii.  11,  46,  48  ; 
Tobit  viii.  6  ;  Kcclus.  xxxiii.  10 ;  xl.  1  ;  xlix. 
16)  ;  and  by  Josephus  (ut  infra).  Gesenius 
argues  that,  as  applied  to  the  first  man,  it  has  the 
article  almost  without  exception.  It  is  doubtless 
often  thus  used  as  an  appellative,  but  the  ex- 
ceptions are  decisive :  Gen.  iii.  17,  DIK?,  '  to 
Adam  he  said,'  and  see  Sept.,  Deut.  xxxii.  8, 
DIN  *33,  '  the  descendants  of  Adam  ;'  '  if  I  co- 
vered my  transgressions  as  Adam'  (Job  xxxi.  33) ; 
'  and  unto  Adam  he  said,'  &c.  (Job  xxviii.  2S), 
which,  when  examined  by  the  context,  seems  to 
refer  to  a  primeval  revelation  not  recorded  in 
Genesis  (see  also  Hos.  vi.  7,  Heb.  or  margin). 
Gesenius  further  argues  that  the  woman,  Ht^N, 
has  an  appropriate  name,  nin,  but  that  the  man 
has  none.  But  the  name  Eve  was  given  to  her 
by  Adam,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances ;  and  though  the  divine  origin 
of  the  word  Adam,  as  a  proper  name  of  the  first 
man,  is  not  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  creation, 
as  is  that  of  the  day,  night,  heaven,  earth,  seas,  &c. 
(Gen.  i.  5,  8,  10),  yet  its  divine  origin  as  an  ap- 
pellative is  recorded  (coanp.  Heb.,  Gen.  i.  26  ; 
V.  1)  ;  from  which  state  it  soon  became  a  proper 
name,  Dr.  Lee  thinks  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  we  would  suggest,  from  its  peculiar 
appropriateness  to  'the  man,'  who  is  the  more  im- 
mediate image  and  glory  of  God'  (1  Cor.  xi.  7). 
Other  derivations  of  the  word  have  been  oB'ered, 
as  DIN,  '  to  be  red '  or  '  red-haired ;'  and  hence 
some  of  the  Rabbins  have  inferred  that  the  first 
man  was  so.  This  derivation  is  as  old  as  Jo- 
sephus, who  says  that  '  the  first  man  was  called 
(e/cA'^077)  Adam,  because  he  was  formed  diri  t^s 
TTv^pas  yTJs, '  from  the  red  earth,'  and  adds,  roiavrr/ 
yd,p  ((Tr\v  7]  irapdevos  77)  Koi  aXridivfi,  '  for  the 
true  virgin  earth  is  of  this  colour'  (^A?ifiq.  i.  1, 
§  2).  But  is  this  true  ?  and  when  man  is  turned 
again  to  his  earth,  is  that  red?  The  truer  origin 
of  the  word  in  Gen.  i.  26,  v.  1,  htis  already  been 
pointed  out,  viz.  Dl,  likeness,  because  man  was 
made  n"lD"13,  in  the  likeness  of  God.  2.  It  is 
the  generic  name  of  the  human  race  as  originally 
created,  and  afterwards,  like  the  Esglish  word 
man,  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  homo,  and  Gr.  i,vQpunTos  (Gen.  i.  26, 
27 ;  v.  2 ;  viii.  21 ;  Deut.  viii.  3  ;  Matt.  v.  13,  16 ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  26),  and  even  without  regard  to  age 
(John  xvi.  21).  It  is  applied  to  women  only, 
D''K'3n  \'0  DIN  K'DJI,  '  the  human  persons  01 
women '  (Num.  xxxi.  35),  Sept.  ^vxoX  avQpdnrtor 
iirh  ruv  yvvaiKwv.     Thus  if  ivOponros  meau8  • 
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woman  fHerod.  i.  60),  and  especially  among  the 
orators  (comp.  I  Mace.  ii.  38).  3.  It  denotes 
man  in  opposition  to  woman  (Gen.  iii.  12;  Matt. 
xix.  10),  though,  more  properly,  the  husband 
in  opposition  to  the  wife  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  1). 
4.  It  is  used,  though  very  rarely,  for  those  who 
maintain  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  a  man,  as 
we  say,  meaning  one  that  deserves  the  name,  like 
the  Latin  vir,  and  Greek  avTjp :  '  One  man  in  a 
thousand  have  I  found,  but  a  woman,'  &c.  (Eccles. 
vii.  28).  Perhaps  the  word  here  glances  at  the 
original  uprightness  of  man.  5.  It  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  the  more  degenerate  and  wicked 
portion  of  mankind :  an  instance  of  wliich  occurs 
very  earlj',  '  The  sons,  or  worshippers,  of  Grod 
married  the  daughters  of  men,  or  the  irreligious  ' 
(Gen.  vi.  2).  We  request  a  careful  examination 
of  the  following  passages  by  their  respective  con- 
texts, Ps.  xi.  4  ;  xii.  1,  2,  8  ;  xiv.  2,  &c.  The 
after  passage  is  often  adduced  to  prove  the  total 
depravity  of  the  whole  human  race,  whereas  it 
applies  only  to  the  more  abandoned  Jews,  or  pos- 
sibly to  the  more  wicked  Gentile  adversaries  of 
Israel.  It  is  a  description  of  '  the  fool,'  or  wicked 
man  (ver.  1),  and  of  persons  of  the  same  class 
(ver.  1,  2),  '  the  workers  of  iniquity,  who  eat  up 
God's  people  like  bread,  and  called  not  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord '  (ver.  4).  For  tlie  true  view  of 
St.  Paul's  quotations  from  this  Psalm  (Rom.  iii. 
10),  see  M'Knight,  in  loc. :  and  observe  the  use  of 
the  word  '  man  '  in  Luke  v.  20  ;  Matt.  x.  17.  It 
is  applied  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt,  xxvii.  22;  comp. 
Mark  x.  33,  and  Mark  ix.  31  ;  Luke  xviii.  32; 
see  Mounteney,  ad  Demosth.  Phil.  i.  221).  6.  The 
word  is  used  to  denote  other  men,  in  ojiposition 
to  those  already  named,  as,  *  both  upon  Israel  and 
other  men'  (Jer.  xxxii.  20),  i.e.  the  Egyptians. 
*  Like  other  men  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  5),  i.  e.  common  men, 
in  opposition  to  better  men  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  7)  ;  men 
of  inferior  rank,  as  opposed  to  B'^S,  men  of  higher 
rank  (see  Heb.,  Is.  ii.  9 ;  v.  15  ;  Ps.  xlix.  3  ;  Ixii. 
10  ;  Prov.  viii.  4),  The  phrase  '  son  of  man,'  in 
the  Old  Testament,  denotes  man  as  frail  and  un- 
worthy (Num.  xxiii.  19  ;  Job.  xxv.  6 ;  Ezek.  ii. 
1,  3) ;  as  applied  to  the  prophet,  so  often,  it  has 
the  force  of  '  oh  mortal !'  (6.)  CJ'^K  is  a  man  in 
the  distinguished  sense,  like  the  Latin  vir,  and 
Greek  avi)p.  It  is  used  in  all  the  several  senses 
of  the  Latin  vir,  and  denotes  a  man  as  distin- 
guished from  a  woman  (1  Sam.  xvii.  33  ;  Matt. 
xiv.  21);  as  a  husband  (Gen.  iii.  16;  Hos.  ii. 
1 6)»;  and  in  reference  to  excellent  mental  qua- 
lities. A  beautiful  instance  of  the  latter  class 
occurs  in  Jer.  v.  1  :  '  Run  ye  to  and  fro  through 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see  now,  and  know, 
and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if  ye  can 
find  a  mail  [K'''NJ,  if  there  be  any  that  executeth 
judgment,  that  seeketh  the  truth ;  and  I  will  par- 
don it.'  This  reminds  the  reader  of  the  philosopher 
who  went  through  the  streets  of  Athens  with  a 
lighted  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  being  asked  what 
he  sought,  said, '  I  am  seeking  to  find  a  man'  (see 
Herodot.  ii.  120;  Horn.  II.  v.  529).  It  is  also  used 
to  designate  the  superior  classes  (Prov.  viii.  4  ;  Ps. 
cxli.  4,  &c.),  a  courtier  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7),  the  male 
of  animals  (Gen.  vii.  2).  Sometimes  it  means 
men  in  general  (Exod.  xvi.  29 ;  Mark  vi.  44). 

(c.)  K'13K,  mortals,  Pporoi,  as  transient,  perish- 
able, liable  to  sickness,  &c. :  '  Let  no  man  [mar- 
fin,  '  mortal  man']  prevail  against  thee'  (2  Chron. 
xir.  11).  'Write  with   the  pen   -f  the  common 
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man'  tJ'liN  I3ini  (Isa.  viii.  1),  t.  e.  in  a  com- 
mon, legible  character  (Job  xv.  14;  Ps.  viii.  5  ; 
ix.  19,  20  ;  Isa.  Ii.  7  ;  Ps.  ciii.  15).  It  is  applied 
to  women  (Josh.  viii.  25).  (d.)  *133,  vir,  man,  in 
regard  to  strength,  &c.  All  etymologists  concur 
in  deriving  the  English  word  •  man  '  from  tho 
superior  powers  and  faculties  with  which  man  is 
endowed  above  all  earthly  creatures ;  so  the  Latin 
vir,  from  vis,  vires  ;  and  such  is  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  present  Hebrew  word.  It  is  applied 
to  man  as  distinguished  from  woman :  '  A  man 
shall  not  put  on  a  woman's  garment'  (Deut.  xxii. 
5),  like  ivSpuTTos  in  Matt.  viii.  9 ;  John  i.  6  ;  to 
men  as  distinguished  from  children  (Exod.  xii. 
37) ;  to  a  male  child,  in  opposition  to  a  female 
(Job  iii.  3  ;  Sept.  fiptrej/).  It  is  much  used  in 
poetry  :  '  Happy  is  the  man'  (Ps.  xxxiv.  9  ;  xl.  5 ; 
Iii.  9 ;  xciv.  12).  Sometime*  it  denotes  the  species 
at  large  (Job  iv.  17 ;  xiv.  10,  14).  For  a  complete 
exemplification  of  these  words,  see  the  lexicons  of 
Gesenius  and  Sclileusner,  &c.  Some  peculiar  uses 
of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  remain  to  be 
noticed.  '  The  Son  of  Man,'  applied  to  Our  Lord 
only  by  himself  and  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56),  is 
the  Messiah  in  human  form.  Schleusner  thinks 
that  the  word  in  this  expression  always  means 
woman,  and  denotes  that  he  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  born  of  a  virgin,  who  had  taken  upon 
him  our  nature  to  fulfil  the  great  decree  of  God, 
that  mankind  should  be  saved  by  one  in  their  own 
form.  'O  TraAotJj, '  the  old  man,'  and  6  Kaiv6s, '  the 
new  man' — the  former  denoting  unsanctified  dis- 
position of  heart,  the  latter  the  new  disposition  cre- 
ated and  cherished  by  the  gospel ;  &  earu  dvOpcairos, 
'  the  inner  man  ;'  6  Kpxnrrhs  rijy  KopSias  &v6pwiros, 
'  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,'  as  opposed  to  the  6 
6|a)  &v0pa>iros, '  the  external  visible  man.'  '  A  man 
of  God,'  first  applied  to  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  I), 
and  always  afterwards  to  a  person  acting  under  a 
divine  commission  (1  Kings  xiii.  1  ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
11 ;  et  alibi).  6  &v6pwiTos  rrjs  aixaprias,  that  im- 
pious man,  the  6  &poixos, '  the  lawless  one '  (2 
Thess.  ii.  3),  Sept.  for  jlX  EJ'^N  (Isa.  Iv.  7) ; 
angels  are  styled  men  (Acts  i.  10). — J.  F.  D. 

2.  MAN  (JD  ;  Sept.  iiawd),  or  Manna.  The 
name  given  to  the  miraculous  food  upon  which  the 
Israelites  were  fed  for  forty  years,  during  their 
wanderings  in  the  desert.  The  same  name  has  in 
later  ages  been  applied  to  some  natural  produc- 
tions, chiefly  found  in  warm  dry  countries,  but 
which  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  original 
manna.  This  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi.  It 
is  there  described  as  being  first  produced  after  the 
eighth  encampment  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  as  white 
like  hoar  frost  (or  of  the  colour  of  bdellium.  Num. 
xi.  7),  round,  and  of  the  bigness  of  coriander  seed 
(gad).  It  fell  with  the  dew  every  morning,  and 
when  the  dew  was  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  manna  appeared  alone,  lying  upon  the  ground 
or  the  rocks  round  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites. 
'  When  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one 
to  another,  W/iat  is  it  f  for  they  knew  not  what  it 
was'  (Exod.  xvi.  15).  In  the  authorized,  and 
some  other  versions,  this  passage  is  inaccurately 
translated — which  indeed  is  apparent  from  the  two 
parts  of  the  sentence  contradicting  each  other. 
In  the  Septuagint  the  substance  is  almost  always 
called  m,anna  instead  of  man.  Josephus  (Antig. 
iii.  1.  ^  10),  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  says:  'The 
Hebrews  call  this  food  manna,  for  the  particle 
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man  in  our  language  is  the  asking  of  a  question, 
What  is  this?  (man-hu).  Moses  answered  tliis 
question  by  telling  them, '  This  is  the  bread  wliich 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat.'  We  are  further 
informed  that  the  manna  fell  every  day,  except 
on  the  Sabbath.  Every  sixth  day,  that  is  on  Fri- 
day, there  fell  a  double  quantity  of  it.  Every 
man  was  directed  to  gather  an  omer  (about 
thiee  English  quarts)  for  each  member  of  his 
family  ;  and  the  whole  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  measured  out  at  the  rate  of  an  omer  to  each 
person  :  '  He  who  gathered  much  had  nothing 
over,  and  he  who  gathered  little  had  no  lack.' 
That  which  remained  ungathered  dissolved  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  was  lost.  The  quantity  col- 
lected was  intended  for  the  food  of  the  current 
day  only ;  for  if  any  were  kept  till  next  morning, 
it  corrupted  and  bred  worms.  Yet  it  was  di- 
rected that  a  double  quantity  should  be  gathered 
on  the  sixth  day  for  consumption  on  the  Sabbath. 
And  it  was  found  that  the  manna  kept  for  the 
Sabbath  remained  sweet  and  wholesome,  not- 
withstanding that  it  corrupted  at  other  times,  if 
kept  for  more  than  one  day.  In  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  have  treated  grain,  they  reduced 
it  to  meal,  kneaded  it  into  dough,  and  baked  it 
into  cakes,  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  that  of 
wafers  made  with  honey,  or  of  fresh  oil.  In  Nuni. 
xi.  6-9,  where  the  description  of  the  manna  is 
repeated,  an  omer  of  it  is  directed  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  memorial  to  future  generations,  '  that 
they  may  see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have  fed 
you  in  the  wilderness ;'  and  in  Joshua  v.  12  we 
iearn  that  after  the  Israelites  had  encamped  at 
Gilgal,  and  '  did  eat  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land, 
the  manna  ceased  on  the  morrow  after,  neither 
had  the  children  of  Israel  manna  any  more.' 


397.    [1.  Alhagi  mauiorum.    2.  Tamarix  gallica.] 

This  miracle  is  referred  to  in  Deut.  viii.  3 ; 
Neh.  ix.  20;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24;  John  vi.  31,  49, 
58;  Heb.  ix.  4.  Though  the  manna  of  Scripture 
was  so  evidently  miraculous,  both  in  the  mode  and 
in  the  quantities  in  which  it  was  produced,  and 
though  its  properties  were  so  different  from  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  yet,  because 
its  taste  is  in  Exodus  said  to  be  like  tliat  of  wafers 
made  with  honey,  many  writers  have  thought 
that  they  recognised  the  manna  of  Scripture  in  a 
sweetish  exudation  which  is  found  on   several 
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plants  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Tne  name  man,  or 
manna,  is  applied  to  this  substance  by  the  Arab 
writers,  and  was  probably  so  applied  even  before 
their  time.  But  the  term  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  the  sweetish  exudation  of 
the  ashes  of  Sicily  and  Italy  (Ornus  Europaa 
and  Fraximts  rotundifoUa).  These,  however, 
have  no  relation  to  the  sujjposed  manna  of  Scrip- 
ture. Of  this  one  kind  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by 
the  name  of  guzmtjbeen,  being  the  produce  of  a 
plant  called  guz,  and  which  is  ascertained  to  be  a 
species  of  tamarisk.  The  same  species  seems  also 
to  be  called  toorfa,  and  is  common  along  different 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai.  Burckhardt, 
while  in  the  valley  Wady  el-Sheik,  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Serbal,  says :  '  In  many  parts  it  was 
thickly  overgrown  with  the  tamarisk  or  toorfa ;  it 
is  the  only  valley  in  the  Peninsula  where  this 
tree  grows  at  present  in  any  quantity,  though 
some  small  bushes  are  here  and  there  met  with  ia 
other  parts.  It  is  from  the  tarfa  that  the  manna  is 
obtained ;  and  it  ia  very  strange  that  the  fact 
should  have  remained  unknown  in  Europe  till 
M.  Seetzen  mentioned  it  in  a  brief  notice  of  his 
'  Tour  to  Sinai,'  published  in  the  Mines  de 
V  Orient.  The  substance  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
mann.  In  the  month  of  June  it  drops  from  the 
thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs,  leaves 
and  thorns,  which  always  cover  the  ground  be- 
neath the  tree  in  the  natural  state.  Tiie  Arabs 
use  it  as  they  do  honey,  to  pour  over  their  un- 
leavened bread,  or  to  dip  their  bread  into;  its 
taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as- 
sweet  as  honey.  If  eaten  in  any  quantity  it  is 
said  to  be  highly  purgative.'  He  further  adds, 
'  that  the  tamarisk  is  one  of  the  most  common 
trees  in  Nubia  and  throughout  the  whole  ot 
Arabia:  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Astaboras,  in 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Hedjaz  and  Bedja  it  grows 
in  great  quantities,  yet  nowhere  but  in  the  region 
of  Mount  Sinai  did  he  hear  of  its  producing 
manna.  Ehrenberg  has  examined  and  described 
this  species  of  tamarisk,  which  he  calls  T.  nianni- 
fera,  but  whicli  is  considered  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  T.  gallica.  The  manna  he  considers  to  be 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  which  he 
calls  Coccus  mamiiparus.  Others  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion.  When  Lieut.  Wellsted  visited 
this  place  in  the  month  of  September,  he  found  the 
extremities  of  the  twigs  and  branches  retaining 
the  peculiar  Sweetness  and  flavour  which  cha- 
racterize the  manna.  The  Bedouins  collect  it 
early  in  the  morning,  and,  after  straining  it 
through  a  cloth,  place  it  either  in  skins  or  gourds ; 
a  considerable  quantity  is  consumed  by  them- 
selves ;  a  portion  is  sent  to  Cairo ;  and  some  is 
also  disposed  of  to  the  monks  at  Mount  Sinai. 
Trie  latter  retail  it  to  the  Russian  pilgrims.'  '  The 
Bedouins  assured  me  that  the  whole  quantity 
collected  throughout  the  Peninsula,  in  the  most 
fruitful  season,  did  not  exceed  150  wogas  (about 
700  pounds) ;  and  that  it  was  usually  disposed 
of  at  the  rate  of  60  dollars  the  woga '  (^Travels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  511). 

Another  kind  of  manna,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Scripture,  is  yielded 
by  a  thorny  plant  very  common  from  the  north 
of  India  to  Syria,  and  which,  by  the  Arabs, 
is  called  Al-haj ;  whence  botanists  have  con- 
structed the  name  Alhagi.    The  two  species  have 
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been  called  Alhagi  mcAcrorvm  and  A.  deserto- 
rum.  Both  species  are  also,  by  the  Arabs,  called 
ooshter-khar,  or  '  camel's-ihoni ;'  and  in  Mesojio- 
tamia  agool,  according  to  some  authorities,  while 
by  others  this  is  thought  to  be  the  name  of  another 
plant.  The  Alhagi  maurorum  is  remarkable  for 
tlie  exudation  of  a  sweetish  juice,  which  concretes 
into  small  granular  masses,  and  wiiich  is  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Persian  manna. 
The  late  Professor  Don  was  so  confident  that  this 
was  the  same  substance  as  tlie  manna  of  Scri]> 
ture,  that  he  proposed  calling  the  plant  itself 
Manna  hehraica.  The  climates  of  Persia  and 
Bokhara  seem  also  well  suited  to  the  secre- 
tion of  this  manna,  which  in  the  latter  country  is 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  is  imported 
into  India  for  medicinal  use  through  Caubul  and 
Khorassan.  In  Arabian  and  Persian  works  on 
Materia  Medica  it  is  called  Turungheen.  These 
two,  from  the  localities  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, iiave  alone  been  thought  to  be  the  manna  of 
Scripture.  But,besides  these,  there  are  several  other 
kinds  of  manna.  Burckhardt,  during  his  journey 
through  El-Ghor,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  heard 
of  the  Beiruk  honey.  Tiiis  is  described  as  a  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a 
tree  called  Gharb  or  GaiTob,  of  the  size  of  an 
olive-tree,  and  with  leaves  like  tliose  of  the  poplar. 
When  fresh  this  greyish  coloured  exudation  is 
sweet  in  taste,  but  in  a  few  days  it  becomes  sour. 
The  Arabs  eat  it  like  honey.  One  kind,  called 
Sheer-khisht,  is  said  to  be  produced  in  tlie  country 
of  the  Uzbecs.  A  Caubul  merchant  informed  the 
author  of  this  article,  that  it  was  produced  by  a 
tree  called  Gundeleh,  which  grows  in  Candahar, 
and  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  jointed  stems. 
A  fifth  kind  is  produced  on  Calotropis  procera,  or 
the  plant  called  Ashur.  The  sweet  exudation 
is  by  Arab  authors  ranked  with  sugars,  and 
called  Shuktir-al-ashur.  It  is  described  under 
this  name  by  Avicenna,  and  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation it  is  called  Zuccaruni-alhusar.  A  sixth 
kind,  called  Bed-khisht,  is  described  in  Persian 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  as  being  produced  on 
a  si:)ecies  of  willow  in  Persian  Khorassan.  An- 
other kind  would  appear  to  be  produced  on  a 
species  of  oak,  for  Niebuhr  says,  '  At  Merdin, 
in  Mesopotamia,  it  appears  like  a  kind  of  pollen, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  called  Ballot  and  Afs 
(or,  according  to  the  Aleppo  pronunciation,  As), 
which  I  take  to  be  of  the  oak  family.  All  are 
agreed,  that  between  Merdin  and  Diarbekir 
manna  is  obtained,  and  principally  from  those 
trees  which  yield  gall-nuts.'  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  sweetish  exudation  found  on  the  larch, 
which  is  called  Manna  brigantiaca,  as  there  is 
also  one  kind  foimd  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
Indeed  a  sweetish  secretion  is  found  on  the  leaves 
of  many  other  plants,  produced  sometimes  by 
the  plant  itself,  at  others  by  tiie  punctures  of 
insects.  It  has  been  supposed,  also,  that  these 
sweetish  exudations  being  evaporated  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  still  weather,  may  afterwards 
become  deposited,  with  the  dew,  on  the  ground,  and 
on  the  leaves  of  plants ;  and  thus  explain  some  of 
the  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  by  tra- 
vellers and  others.  But  none  of  these  mannas  ex- 
plain, nor  can  it  be  expected  that  they  should  ex- 
plain, the  miracle  of  Scripture,  by  which  abund- 
ance is  stated  to  have  been  produced  for  millions, 
where  lyiudreds  cannot  now  be  subsisted. — J.  F.  K. 
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MAN  OF  SIN.  [Antichrist.] 
MANAEN  (Mow^j'),  a  Christian  teacher  at 
Antioch,  who  had  been  foster-brother  of  Herod 
Antipas  (Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  but  this  is  un- 
certain, as  no  particulars  of  his  life  are  known. 

MANASSEH,  TRIBE  OF.  When  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  quitted  Egypt,  it  numbered  32,200 
adult  males  (Num.  i.  34,  35),  being  8300  less  than 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph. 
This  was  the  lowest  number  of  adult  males  in 
any  trilje  at  that  period ;  but  if  we  add  the  two 
together,  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  composed  of  these 
two  tribes,  reached  to  72,700,  which  was  more 
than  any  other  tribe  contained,  except  Judah. 
During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  rose  to  52,700  (Num.  xxvi.  34),  being 
an  increase  of  20,500.  This  gave  it  rank  in  point 
of  population  as  the  sixth  of  the  tribes,  Judah, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  Dan,  and  Asher  only  being 
more  numerous.  In  the  same  period  Ephraim  had 
declined  to  nearly  the  same  position  which  Ma- 
nasseh had  previously  occupied,  its  numbers  being 
reduced  to  32,500.  Yet  the  prophecy  of  Jacob 
was  fulfilled,  and,  when  settled  in  Canaan, 
Ephraim  became  superior  in  wealth,  jjower  and 
population,  not  only  to  Manasseh,  but  to  all  the 
tribes  except  Judah.  One  circumstance  tending 
to  weaken  Maii£isseh  may  have  been  the  divi- 
sion which  took  place  in  it  on  entering  Palestine. 
The  pastoral  half  of  the  tribe  was  allowed  to 
establish  itself  with  Reuben  and  Gad,  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  where  it  occupied  the  northernmost 
portion,  consisting  of  Argob  and  Bashan,  from  the 
Jabbok  to  Mount  Hermon  (Num.  xxxii.  39 ; 
xxxiv.  14;  Deut.  iii.  3:  Josh.  xii.  6;  xiii.  7;  1 
Chron.  vi.  23),  while  the  other  half  was  provided 
for  with  the  rest  of  the  tribes  in  Canaan  proper, 
west  of  the  Jordan,  where  it  had  a  fine  tract  of 
country  extending  from  that  river  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  kindred  tribe  of  Ephraim  on 
the  south,  and  Issachar  on  the  north  (Josh.  xvi.  9  ; 
xvii.  7-11).  The  half-tribe  west  of  the  river  was 
not,  however,  for  some  time  able  to  expel  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  exclusive  possession  of  it  (Josh.  xvii.  12; 
Judg.  i.  27).  Tlie  tribe  of  Manasseh  makes  no 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  MANASSEH  {V.fl'Q,  who  makes  forget, 
see  Gen.  xli.  51  ;  Sept.  Mavaa-arjs),  the  elder  of 
the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  born  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xli.  51  ;  xlvi.  20),  whom  Jacob  adopted  as 
his  own  (xlviii.  1) — by  which  act  each  became 
the  head  of  a  tribe  in  Israel.  The  act  of  adop- 
tion was  however  accompanied  by  a  clear  intima- 
tion from  Jacob,  that  the  descendants  of  Manas- 
seh, although  the  elder,  would  be  far  less  numerous 
and  powerful  than  those  of  the  younger  Ephraim. 
The  result  corresponded  remarkably  with  this  in- 
timation.    [Ephraim.] 

2.  MANASSEH,  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Hezekiah,  who  began  to  reign  in 
B.C.  699,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
reigned  fifty-five  years.  It  appears  that  the 
secret  enemies  of  the  vigorous  reforms  of  Hezekiah 
re-appeared,  and  managed  to  gain  much  influence 
at  court  during  the  youth  of  Manasseh ;  and  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  re-establish  all  the  idola- 
tries and  abominations  which  it  had  taken  hii 
excellent  father  so  much  pains  to  subvert.     This 
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bent  having  licpii  luibappily  given  to  the  mi^d  of 
one  old  enougli  to  isteu  to  evil  counsels,  but  too 
joung  to  see  their  danger,  tiie  king  followed  it  with 
all  the  reckless  ardour  of  youth,  and  without  any 
of  the  prudent  reservations  which  older  sovereigns, 
more  discreet  in  evincing  the  same  inclinations, 
had  maintained.  Idolatry  in  its  worst  forms,  and 
all  tho  abominations  connected  with  itsobservances, 
were  practised  without  stint  and  without  shame, 
not  only  in  the  face  of  the  temple,  but  in  its  very 
coiiptB,  where  altars  to  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
set  up,  and  rites  of  idolatrous  worehip  performed. 
Under  this  altered  state  of  things,  the  Judahites, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king's  example,  rushed 
into  all  the  more  odious  observances  of  Syrian 
idolatry,  with  all  the  ardour  which  usually 
attends  the  outbreak  of  a  restrained  propensitj"^, 
till  they  became  far  '  worse  than  the  heathen, 
whom  the  Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of 
Israel.'  In  vain  did  the  prophets  raise  their  voice 
against  these  iniquities,  and  threaten  Manasseh 
and  his  kingdom  with  awful  tokens  of  Divine 
indignation.  Instead  of  profiting  by  these  warn- 
ings, the  king  vented  his  rage  against  those  by 
whom  they  were  uttered,  and  in  this,  and  other 
ways,  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood  be- 
yond any  king  who  reigned  before  him  (1  Kings 
xxi.  1-16  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1-10). 

At  length  the  wrath  of  God  burst  over  the 
guilty  king  and  nation.  At  this  time  there  was 
constant  war  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Manasseh  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  his  father  in  making  common  cause  with  the 
latter  power.  This,  or  some  other  cause  not  stated 
by  the  sacred  historian,  brought  into  Judaea  an 
Assyrian  army,  under  the  generals  of  Esar-had- 
don,  which  carried  all  before  it.  The  miserable 
king  attempted  flight,  but  was  discovered  in  a 
thorn-brake  in  which  he  had  hidden  himself, 
was  laden  with  chains,  and  sent  away  as  a  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  which  was  then  subject  to  the  As- 
syrians, where  he  was  cast  into  prison  (b.c.  677). 
Here,  at  last,  Manasseh  had  ample  opportunity 
and  leisure  for  cool  reflection;  and  the  hard 
lessons  of  adversity  were  not  lost  upon  him.  He 
saw  and  deplored  the  evils  of  his  reign,  he  became 
as  a  new  man,  he  humbly  besought  pardon  from 
God,  and  implored  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition,  by  being  re- 
stored to  a  position  for  undoing  all  that  it  had 
been  the  business  of  his  life  to  effect.  His  prayer 
was  heard.  His  captivity  is  supposed  to  have 
lasted  a  year,  and  he  was  then  restored  to  his 
kingdom  under  certain  obligations  of  tribute  and 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  whicli,  although 
not  expressed  in  the  account  of  this  transaction, 
are  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  his  successors  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  11-13). 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Manasseh  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  correcting  the  errors  of 
his  early  reign,  and  in  establishing  ihe  worship  of 
Jehorah  in  its  former  purity  and  splendour.  The 
good  conduct  of  his  latter  reign  was  rewarded 
with  such  prosperity  as  enabled  him  to  do  much 
for  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of  his 
capital  and  kingdom.  He  thoroughly  repaired 
the  old  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  added  a  new  wall 
on  the  side  towards  Gihon ;  he  surrounded  and 
fortified  by  a  separate  wall  the  hill  or  ridge,  on 
the  east  of  Zion,  which  bore  tlie  name  of  ?By, 
Ophel,  and  he  strengthened,  garrisoned,  and  pro- 
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visioned  '  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah '  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  13-17).  He  died  in  peace  (b.c.  664),  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight,  after  having  reigned  longer 
than  any  other  king  of  Judah,  and  was  buried  in 
a  sepulchre  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself  in 
his  own  garden  (xxxiii.  20). 

MANASSES,  PRAYER  OF  [Apocrypha]. 
This  pseudepigraphal  work  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  is  found 
in  tlie  early  printed  editions  of  that  version.  It 
is  erroneously  slated  in  the  preface  to  the  Antwerp 
edition,  that  this  prayer  is  found  only  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  that  it  does  not  exist  either  in  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  by 
Du  Pin  {Prolegomena;  and  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, i.  1).  It  had,  liowever,  already  aj)peared 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Robert  Stephen's  folio 
edition  of  tiie  Latin  Vulgate,  Paris,  1540,  im- 
mediately after  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
(p.  159),  and  in  the  edition  of  the  same  jjrinted 
in  1546,  while  in  his  quarto  edition  of  1545  and 
those  which  followed,  it  appears  in  Latin  only. 
Robert  Stephen  prefaces  the  first  Greek  impression 
of  this  prayer  by  observing :  *  Graecam  banc 
Manassse  regis  Juda  orationem,  nunquam  ante- 
hac  excusam,  peperit  tibi,  candide  lector,  bibli- 
otheca  Victoriana,  quae  quam  dives  sit  veterum 
exemplarium  omnis  generis,  nemo  non  novit. 
Quid  multa?  Secundat  Deus  res  eorum,  qui 
omnibus  literarum  meliorum  studiosis  talem 
bibliothecam  quotidie  curant  et  instruunt  magis 
ac  magis.'  It  was  next  published  by  Dauderstadt 
in  1628,  and  was  afterwards  found  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  among  the  hymns  which  follow 
the  book  of  Psalms,  and  was  inserted  by  Walton 
in  his  Polyglott,  with  the  various  readings  of  this 
MS.  It  also  appears  among  the  hymns  in  the 
Ethiopic  Psalter,  as  published  by  Ludolf  in 
1701.  When  the  Apocryphal  writings  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  books  at  the  Reforniation, 
the  Prayer  of  Manasses  was  placed  between  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  and  Maccabees. 

Du  Pin  (/.  c.)  asserts  that  the  Latin  fathers 
have  often  cited  this  prayer  ;  but  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  it  which  we  know  of  is  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (§  12),  attributed  to  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  but  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  a 
work  of  the  fourth  century.  In  this  work  (ii.  2'2} 
the  prayer  is  cited  as  if  it  were  an  integral  portion 
of  the  book  of  Clironicles,  together  with  some  tra- 
dionary  accounts  of  the  nature  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  shackles  of  iron,  and  of  his  miraculous 
release :  which  are  also  alluded  to  in  the  Tar 
gum  on  Chronicles.  It  was  held  to  be  genuine 
by  the  author  of  the  Sei-mon  on  the  Pharisee 
and  Publican,  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom  (i.  6)  ; 
by  Anthony  the  Monk  (ii.  94) ;  Theodore  Stu- 
dita  (.Serw.  Catechet.  93);  Theophanes  Ceramaeus 
{Homil.  ii.  and  Ivi.) ;  Freculfus,  and  George  Syn- 
cellus,  and  George  the  Sinner,  in  their  Chronicles  ; 
also  by  Suidas  {Lexicon,  s.  v.  Mavao-ffrjs),  who 
cites  the  commencement,  Kvpie  iravrnKpwTaio, 
K.  T.  A.,  and  by  Anastasius  Sinaita  {in  Psalm,  vi.). 
By  several  of  these  writers  it  is  called  a  hymn, 
or  hymn  of  prayer  {irpocrevx^v  ttjs  (^Srjs),  which 
was  sung  in  the  churches — a  statement  corrobo- 
rated by  its  position  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
The  modern  Greeks  still  place  it  in  their 
Psalter  along  with  the  other  hymns  (Leo  Allatius, 
De  lib.  Ecclesiast.  Greecorum,  p.  62).  It  was 
printed  in  Greek  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
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in  1563,  and  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers  of  Cote- 
lerius  in  1672.  The  learned  Fabricius  reprinted 
it  at  Leipsic  in  1691,  together  with  the  books  of 
Wisdom,  Sirach,  Judith,  and  Tobit.  He  also 
published  metrical  versions  of  it  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  one  of  which  had  previously  appeared  in 
1598  ;  and  there  had  been  a  Latin  metrical  ver- 
sion published  by  Claudius  Espencaeus  at  Paris, 
in  1566.  It  appeared  in  the  Greek  Apocrypha, 
Frankfort,  1694,  and  homiletic  expositions  of  it 
were  given  to  the  public  by  John  Forster,  George 
Albert,  and  others.  (See  Fabricii  Biblioth-  Grcec. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  29,  p.  740,  or  Harles's  edit.  cap.  xiv. 
vol.  3,  p.  732). 

It  is  entitled  '  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king 
of  Judah,  when  he  was  holden  captive  in  Ba- 
bylon,' and  had  doubtless  its  origin  from  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  12,  13  :  '  And  when  he  was  in  Babylon 
in  affliction,  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God  .  .  . 
and  prayed  unto  him;'  and  verse  18,  *  Now  tlie 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Manasseh,  and  his  prayer  unto 
God  .  .  .  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  kings  of  Israel ;'  and  verse  19, '  His  prayer 
also,  and  how  God  was  entreated  of  him  .... 

behold,  they  are  written  among  the 

sayings  of  the  seers.' 

This  prayer,  however,  not  being  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  not  being  cited  by  the  more  eminent 
fathers,  nor  contained  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of 
ancient  councils,  has  not  been  received  in  the 
church  as  genuine  or  canonical.  It  is  classed  in 
tlie  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
among  the  '  other  books  read  by  the  church  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners;'  but 
the  cliurch  of  Rome  classes  it  with  3rd  and  4th 
Esdras  [Esdras],  removing  it  to  the  end  of  the 
Bible,  and  rejecting  it  from  the  deutero-canonical, 
as  well  as  from  the  proto-canonical  books.  Dens 
{Theologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  94,  Quaest.  vi.,  N.  61) 
states  that  the  church  places  these  books,  together 
with  3rd  and  4th  Maccabees,  among  the  Apo- 
crypha, as  she  did  not  find  a  sufficiently  cer- 
tain tradition  respecting  them.  He  classifies  the 
Apocrypha  as  consisting  of  books  positively  Apo- 
cryphal, or  condemned,  and  negatively  Apocry- 
phal, that  is,  neither  approved  nor  rejected.  '  The 
latter  may  become  canonical  when  the  church's 
doubts  are  removed,  as  was  the  case  of  the  deutero- 
canonical  books'  [Deutero-canonical].  'A 
positively  Apocryphal  book  can  never  become 
canonical,  although  a  canonical  book  may  be- 
come apocryphal,' 

The  prayer  of  Manasses  abounds  in  pious  sen- 
timents.    Mr.  Home  (Introd.  vol.  ii.)  describes 
it  as  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion  on  which  it 
is  pretended  to  have  been  composed.     Du  Pin 
{lit  supra)  observes  that  though  not  very  eloquent, 
it  is  full  of  good  thoughts.     Bishop  Cosin  (Scho- 
lastic Hist,  of  the  Canon)  cites  a  passage  from 
it,  '  Repentance  is  not  for  the  just,  but  for  sin- 
ners,' as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Matt,  ix,  13, 
MANDRAKE.     [Dudaim.] 
MAN  EH.     [Weights  &  Measures.! 
MANNA.     [Man,  2.] 
MANOAH,  father  of  Samson  [Samson]. 
MANSLAYER.    [Blood-Retenqe.] 
MANUSCRIPTS,   BIBLICAL.    These  are 
either  Hebrew  or  Greek  :  we  shall  treat  of  them 
separately.     1 .  Jewish  MSS.  are  divided  into  (a.) 
Synagogue  rolls  or  sa<;i  ed  copies  ;  and  (b.)  Private 
or  common  copies. 
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(a.)  The  synagogue  rolls  contain  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  appointed  sections  of  the  prophets,  or 
the  book  of  Esther,  which  last  is  used  only  at  the 
Feast  of  Purim.  The  three  are  never  put  together ; 
but  are  \vritten  on  separate  rolls.  They  are  in  the 
Chaldee  or  square  Hebrew  character,  without 
vowels  and  accents,  accompanied  with  the  jaimcto 
extraordinaria,  and  having  the  unusual  forms  of 
certain  consonants.  The  parchment  is  prepared  in 
a  particular  manner  by  the  hands  of  Jews  only,  . 
and  made  from  the  hides  of  clean  animals,  which, 
when  duly  wrought,  are  joined  together  by  thongs 
made  out  of  the  same  material.  They  are  then 
divided  into  columns,  the  breadth  of  which  must 
not  exceed  half  their  length.  These  columns, 
whose  number  is  prescribed,  must  be  of  equal 
length  and  breadth  among  themselves,  and  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  lines,  eacli  line  having 
no  more  than  three  words.  The  Talmud  contains 
strict  rules  concerning  the  material,  the  colour, 
the  ink,  letlers,  divisions,  writing-instrument,  &c., 
which  are  closely  followed,  especially  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. These  rules  are  extracted  from  the 
Talmud,  and  translated  in  Adler's  Jitdceorum 
Codicis  Sacri  rite  scribendi  leges  ad  recte  cesti- 
mandos  Codices  Manuscriptos  antiques  perve- 
teres.  Ex  libello  Talmudico  in  Lalinum  con- 
versas  et  adnotationibus  necessariis  explicatas, 
eruditis  examinandas  tradit,  &c.,  Hamburgh, 
1779,  8vo.  The  minuteness  of  such  regulations 
renders  it  a  most  irksome  task  fur  the  sopher  or 
scribe  to  write  out  a  synagogue  roll.  The  revi- 
sion of  the  Torah,  as  the  synagogue  roll  is  often 
called,  must  be  undertaken  witiiin  thirty  days 
after  its  transcription,  else  it  is  unfit  for  use. 
Three  mistakes  on  one  side  or  skin  are  allowable ; 
but  should  there  he  four,  or  should  there  happen 
to  be  an  error  in  the  open  and  close  sections  of  the 
law ;  in  the  position  of  the  songs  in  Exodus  ch. 
v.,  and  Deuteronomy  ch.  xxxii.,  which  are  the 
only  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  written  in  poetical 
lines,  then  the  whole  copy  is  worthless.  The  great 
beauty  of  penmanship  exhibited  in  these  syna- 
gogue copies  has  been  always  admired.  They 
are  taken  from  authentic  exemplars,  without  the 
slightest  deviation  or  correction.  They  seldom 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Christians,  since,  as  soon  as 
they  cease  to  be  employed  in  the  synagogue,  they 
are  either  buried  or  carefully  laid  aside,  lest  they 
should  be  profaned  by  coming  into  the  possession 
of  Gentiles. 

(6.)  Private  MSS.  are  written  partly  in  the 
square  or  Chaldee  cl]aracter,  partly  in  the  Rab- 
binical. They  are  held  in  far  less  esteem  than 
the  synagogue  rolls,  and  are  wont  to  be  denomi- 
nated jsro/ane  (pesulim).  Their  form  is  entirely 
arbitrary.  They  are  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and 
duodecimo.  Of  those  written  in  the  square  cha- 
racter, the  greater  number  are  on  parchment,  some 
on  paper.  The  ink  of  the  letters  is  always  black, 
but  the  vowel  points  are  usually  written  with  ink 
of  a  dififerent  colour  from  that  of  the  consonants. 
Initial  words  and  letters  are  frequently  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver  colours.  "The  prose  parts  are 
arranged  in  columns,  the  poetic  in  parallel  mem- 
bers. Some  copies  are  without  columns.  The 
columns  are  not  always  occupied  with  the  Hebrew 
text  alone;  for  a  version  is  frequently  added,  which 
is  either  written  in  the  text  after  the  maimer  of 
verses,  or  in  a  column  by  itself,  or  in  the  margin 
in  a  smaller  character.     Tlie  number  of  lines  ia 
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not  prescribed  by  the  Talmud.  The  upper  and 
lower  margin  are  filled  with  the  Great  Masora, 
and  sometimes  with  a  Rabbinical  commentary ; 
as  also  with  prayers,  psalms,  and  the  like.  The 
external  margin  is  for  corrections,  scholia,  vari- 
ations, notices  of  the  haphtaroth  (sections  from 
the  prophets),  parashoth  (sections  from  the  law), 
the  commeritaries  of  the  Rabbins,  &c.  &c.  The 
inner  margin,  or  that  between  the  columns,  is 
occupied  with  the  little  Masora.  The  single 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  spaces,  except  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  which 
are  written  continuously.  The  sections  of  the 
law  and  prophets  are  generally  marked.  In  the 
MSS.  of  different  countries  the  books  are  differ- 
ently arranged.  These  copies  generally  pass 
through  various  hands  before  they  are  finished. 
The  consonants  proceed  from  the  sopher  or  scribe. 
When  the  same  person  writes  both  consonants  and 
vowels,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  never  makes 
them  at  the  same  time ;  the  former  are  finished 
before  he  begins  to  append  the  latter.  The  K'ris 
in  the  margin  uniformly  proceed  from  the  vowel- 
writer.  It  is  probable  that  tiiese  copies  were  in  no 
instance  made  by  Christians. 

Although  the  square  cliaracter  be  employed  in 
all  the  MSS.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  yet  it  has 
varieties.  The  Jews  themselves  distinguish  in  the 
synagogue  rolls,  1.  the  Tam  letter,  with  sharp  cor- 
ners and  perpendicular  coronulae,  used  among  the 
German  and  Polish  Jews;  2.  the  Velshe  letter, 
more  modem  than  the  Tam,  and  rounder,  with 
coronulae,  particularly  found  in  the  sacred  copies 
of  the  Sjianish  and  Oriental  Jews. 

The  age  of  Hebrew  MSS,  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. It  is  true  that  they  often  contain  sub- 
scriptions giving  an  account  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  and  the  name  of  the  scribe,  or 
also  of  the  possessor.  But  these  accounts  are 
often  ambiguous,  and  occasionally  incorrect. 
Where  they  are  altogether  wanting,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  discover  the  age.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  character  of  the  writing,  the  colour  of  the  ink, 
the  quality  and  yellowness  of  the  parchment,  the 
absence  of  the  Masora,  of  the  vowel-points,  of  the 
unusual  letters,  &c.  have  been  chiefly  rested  upon. 
Still,  however,  such  particulars  are  uncertain 
marks  of  age. 

The  oldest  Hebrew  MS,  at  present  known  be- 
longs to  A.D.  1106  (No.  154  of  Kennicott).  It  is 
true  that  some  others  are  stipposed  to  be  older, 
but  simply  by  conjecture.  As  far  as  certainty  is 
concerned,  this  is  certainly  the  oldest.  Loehnis 
{Grundziige  der  Bihlischen  Eermeneutik  u?id 
Kritik,  Giessen,  18.39)  affirms  that  some  reach 
as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century,  an  assertion 
grounded  merely  on  the  conjecture  of  De  Rossi 
and  Kennicott.  So  much  uncertainty  attaches  to 
the  internal  marks  adopted  by  these  two  Hebraists, 
that  the  ages  to  which  they  assign  several  Hebrew 
MSS.  are  quite  gratuitous.  No  Hebrew  MS. 
possessing  an  indubitably  accurate  register  of  its 
antiquity,  goes  farther  back  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury (see  the  third  section  of  Tychsen's  Tentamen 
de  variis  Codicum  Hebraicorum  Vet.  Test.  MSS. 
generibiis,  Sgc,  Rostock,  1772,  8vo.,  in  which  the 
learned  writer  examines  the  marks  of  antiquity 
assumed  by  Simon,  Jablonski,  Wolf,  Houbigant, 
Kennicott,  and  Lilienthal,  and  shows  that  the 
Masora  alone  is  a  certain  index  for  determining 
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the  age  and  goodness  of  Hebrew  MSS. ;  the  sam# 
writer's  Beurtheilung  der  Jahrzahlen  in  den 
Hebrceisch-Biblischen  Handschriften,  Rostock. 
1786,  8vo.,  in  which  the  mode  of  determining  the 
,  age  of  MSS.  adopted  by  Kennicott,  Bruns,  and 
De  Rossi,  is  rejected ;  and  Schnurrer's  Disser- 
tatio  Inauguralis  de  Codicum  Hebreeorum  Vet. 
Test.  (State  difficuUer  deterniinandd,  Tubingen, 
1772,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in  his  Dissertationes 
Philologico-Criticee,  Gotha  and  Amsterdam,  1790, 
8vo). 

Private  MSS.  written  in  the  Rabbinical  cha- 
racter are  much  more  recent  than  the  preceding ; 
none  of  them  being  older  than  500  years.  They 
are  on  cotton  or  linen  paper,  in  a  cursive  cha- 
racter, without  vowel-points  or  the  Masora,  and 
with  many  abbreviations. 

The  MSS.  found  among  the  Chinese  Jews  are 
partly  synagogue  rolls,  partly  private  copies, 
whose  text  does  not  differ  from  the  Masoretic. 
The  Pentateuch  of  the  Malabar  Jews  brought 
from  India  to  England  by  the  late  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  described  by  Mr.  Yeates,  resembles 
on  the  whole  the  usual  synagogue  rolls  of  the 
Jews,  except  that  it  is  written  on  red  skins.  Its 
text  is  the  Masoretic,  with  a  few  unimportant 
deviations. 

Eight  exemplars  are  celebrated  among  the 
Jews  for  their  correctness  and  value.  They  are 
now  lost,  but  extracts  from  them  are  still  pre- 
served. From  Jewish  writings,  and  from  the 
margin  of  some  MSS.,  where  a  reference  is  made 
to  them,  we  learn  that  they  were  highly  prized 
for  their  singular  accuracy.  They  formed  the 
basis  of  subsequent  copies.  They  are — 1.  The 
codex  of  Hillel;  2.  The  Babylonian  codex, 
3.  The  codex  of  Israel ;  4.  An  Egyptian  codex ; 
5.  Codex  Sinai ;  6.  The  Pentateuch  of  Jericho : 
7.  Codex  Sanbuki;  8.  The  book  Taggin.  For 
a  more  copious  account  of  Hebrew  MSS.  we  refer 
to  Eichhom's  Einleitimg  (Introduction),  vol.  ii. ; 
Kennicott's  Dissertatio  generalis  ;  Walton's  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Polyglott,  which  have  been  sepa 
rately  edited  by  Dathe  and  Wrangham  ;  Tych- 
sen's Tentamen ;  De  Rossi's  Vai-icc  Lectiones 
Vet.  Test.  &c. ;  and  his  Scholia  critica  in  V.  T. 
libros,  &c. ;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  Historisch' 
Kritischen  Ehileitung  ;  and  Davidson's  Lectures 
on  Biblical  Criticism,  in  which  last  the  best 
books  are  pointed  out, 

II,  We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Those  that  have  descended 
to  our  time  are  either  on  vellum  or  paper.  The 
oldest  material  was  the  Egyptian  papyrus  ;  but 
even  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  the  New 
Testament  was  written  on  the  skins  of  animals. 
This  writing  material  continued  in  use  till  the 
eleventh  century,  when  paper  began  to  be  em- 
ployed. Till  the  tenth  century,  MSS.  were 
usually  written  in  capital  or  uncial  letters  ;  then 
the  cursive  character  came  into  use.  The  most 
ancient  copies  have  no  divisions  of  words,  being 
written  in  a  continued  series  of  lines.  Accents, 
spirits,  and  iota  subscript,  are  also  wanting. 

The  whole  New  Testament  is  contained  in 
very  few  MSS.  Transcribers  generally  divided 
it  into  three  parts ;  the  first  containing  the  four 
Grospels ;  the  second,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Epistles;  the  third,  tiie  Apocalypse  of  St, 
John.  The  greatest  number  of  MSS.  are  those 
which  have  the  four  Gospels,  because  they  were 
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most  frequently  read  in  the  churches.  Those 
containing  the  Acts  and  epistles  are  also  nu- 
merous. Such  as  Lave  the  book  of  Revelation 
alone  are  extremely  few,  because  it  was  seldom 
read  in  public. 

Greek  codices  are  not  often  complete  in  all 
their  parts.  They  have  many  chasms.  Again, 
some  contain  merely  detached  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  sections  appointed  to  be  read 
on  certain  days  in  the  churches.  Hence  such 
codices  are  called  ayayyctxreis  or  ayayycifffiaTa  in 
Greek ;  and  in  Latin  lectionaria.  Those  con- 
taining lessons  from  the  Gospels  are  called  evan- 
gelistaria;  while  such  as  were  taken  from  the 
Acts  and  epistles  were  denominated  irpa^aTrSff- 
ToAoi. 

Several  MSS.  are  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
translation  interlitied,  or  in  a  parallel  column. 
Such  have  been  called  hilingues,  or  GrcBCO-Latini. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  uncial  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  to  those  usually  quoted  in 
the  examination  of  the  controverted  passage  1 
John  V.  7.  The  former  are  marked  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  A,  B,  C,  &c. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrinus,  presented  by  Cyril 
Lucar,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  afterv/ards 
of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  Bible, 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
three  folios,  and  the  New  Testament  in  one.  It 
has  various  chasms.  A  fac-simile  of  the  New 
Testament  portion  was  published  by  Dr.  Woide, 
in  a  folio  volume,  London,  1786.  Mr.  Baber 
of  the  British  Museum  executed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  manner,  in  four  folio  volumes, 
London,  1819.  This  MS.  was  probably  written 
at  Alexandria,  and  belongs  to  the  fifth  century. 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus,  1209,  in  the  Vatican 
Library  at  Rome,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  It  is  defective  in  several  places ; 
and  portions  have  been  supplied  by  a  modern 
hand.  Hug  has  proved  that  it  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In  regard  to  the 
internal  value  of  its  readings,  it  is  probably 
superior  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

C.  Codex  regius,  or  Ephraemi.  This  is  a 
rescript  or  palimpsest  MS.,  i.  e.  the  ancient  writ- 
ing lias  been  erased  to  make  room  for  some  other. 
The  works  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian  were  over  the 
original.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter of  what  was  first  written  on  the  parchment,  ^ 
and  washing  off  the  latter  letters,  it  was  found 
that  the  MS.  contained  originally  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Greek.  In  many  places  it 
is  so  faded  as  to  be  illegible.  There  are  nume- 
rous chasms  in  it.  Several  forms  of  words  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  \ias  written  in  Egypt :  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  sixth  century,  and  is  now  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  marked  9. 

D.  Codex  Cantahrigiensis,  or  Bezee. — This 
MS.  was  presented,  in  1581,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  by  Theodore  Beza.  It  is  a  Greek- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  with  a  single  fragment  of  the  Catholic 
epistles.  Its  age  is  probably  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, though  many  have  assigned  it  to  the  fifth. 
Kipling,  Hug,  and  Scholz  think  that  it  was 
written  in  Egypt;  but  Scholz  has  given  some 
reasons  for  assigning  it  to  the  south  of  France, 
which  are  not  without  weight.  Credner  assents  to 
the  latter  opinion,  as  far  as  the  MS,  is  concerned; 
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while  he  thinks  that  the  text  is  of  Jewish-Chris- 
tian origin,  and  attributes  it  to  Palestine.  Great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the 
quality  of  its  readings.  Bishop  Middleton,  at 
the  end  of  his  work  on  the  Greek  article,  depre- 
ciated it.  Matthaei  had  done  so  before.  Both 
have  unduly  lessened  its  value.  Dr.  Kipling 
published  a  fac-simile  of  it  at  Cambridge,  1793, 
2  vols,  folio. 

D.  Claromontanus,  or  Regius,  107,  a  Greek- 
Latin  copy  of  Paul's  epistles,  marked  with  the 
same  letter  of  the  alphabet  as  the  preceding,  but 
containing  a  different  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  at  present  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  :  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  eighth  century. 

E.  Codex  Basileensis. — This  MS.  has  many 
chasms,  and  several  parts  of  it  have  been  written 
by  a  more  recent  hand  than  the  rest.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  and  belongs  to  the  ninth  century. 

E.  Laudianus,  having  once  belonged  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
It  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  a  Latin 
version,  and  wants  from  xxvi.  29  to  xxviii.  26. 
This  MS.  belongs  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  was  published  by  Thomas  Hearne  at 
Oxford  in  1715,  octavo. 

E.  Sangermanensis. — This  is  a  Greek-Latin 
MS.  of  Paul's  epistles,  but  a  copy  of  the  Claro- 
montanus, v/ith  various  corrections.  It  belongs 
to  the  eleventh  century. 

F.  Codex  Boreeli,  containing  the  four  Gospels. 
It  has  been  collated  no  farther  than  Luke  x. 

F.  Coislinianus,  a  MS.  containing  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Acts  ix.  24,  25.  It  belongs 
to  the  seventh  century. 

F.  Augiensis. — ^This  is  a  Greek-Latin  MS.  of 
Paul's  epistles,  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  It  belongs  to  the  tenth 
century. 

G.  Harleianus,  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
is  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  but  with  many 
chasms.     It  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century. 

G.  Angelicus. — A  MS.  containing  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  with  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  epis- 
tles, belonging  to  the  Angelican  Library  at  Rome. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  ninth  century.  In  the  Pauline 
epistles  it  is  marked  I. 

G.  Boernerianus,  a  Greek  MS.  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  with  an  interlinear  Latin  version,  now 
in  the  Electoral  Library  at  Dresden.  It  wants 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  probably  belongs 
to  the  ninth  century.  The  characters  show  an 
approach  to  the  cursive. 

H.  Wolfiih,  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  with 
many  chasms.  It  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century. 

H.  Mutinensis. — This  MS.  contains  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  written  in  the  ninth  century ;  but 
chapters  i.  1 — v.  28,  were  added  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  xxvii.  1  to  the  end,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  With  the  Catholic  epistles,  it  contains 
the  Pauline,  written  in  cursive  letters  (179),  and 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century. 

H.  Coislinianus. — This  MS.  contains  frag- 
ments of  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  have  been 
printed  by  Montfaucon  in  the  Bihliotheea  Cois- 
liniana.  According  to  Hug  it  belongs  to  th« 
sixth  century. 

J.  Cottoniamis. — This  codex  contains  frag- 
ments of  Matthew  and  John's  Gospels.  It  be« 
longs  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 

K.   Codex  Cyprius,  formerly  Colbertintts,  5149 
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now  Regius,  63,  a  MS.  containing  the  GJospels. 
It  belongs  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  probably 
the  latter,  and  has  been  fully  collated  and  de- 
scribed by  Scholz  at  the  end  of  his  Curce  Criticae, 
4to.,  Heidelberg,  1820.  See,  however,  Schulz  in 
the  prolegomena  to  Griesbach,  vol.  i. 

L.  Refills,  62. — This  MS.  contains  the  four 
Gospels,  with  several  mutilations.  It  is  of 
Egyptian  origin,  as  Griesbach  has  proved ;  and 
belongs  to  the  ninth  century. 

M.  Regius,  48,  containing  the  Gospels,  and 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century. 

N.  Vindobonensis  Ccesareus. — This  fragmen- 
tary MS.  contains  only  Luke  xxiv.  13-21  and 
39-49.     It  belongs  to  the  seventh  century. 

O.  Montefalconii,  a  MS.  containing  Luke 
xviii. 

P.  Gtcelpherbytamis,  a  codex  rescriptus,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  be- 
longing to  the  sixth  century. 

Q.  Gtielpherbytanus,  also  a  rescript  MS.,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John,  and  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  These 
two  MSS.  were  published  and  described  by 
Knittel  in  1763. 

R.  Tubingensis. — This  fragment,  containing 
John  i.  38-50,  has  been  published  by  Reuss.  It 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century. 

S.  Vaticanu^,  354. — This  MS.  contains  the 
Gospels,  and  belongs  to  the  tenth  century. 

T.  The  Borgian  fragment,  part  of  a  Coptic- 
Greek  MS.  brought  from  Egypt  It  contains 
John  vi.  28-67  ;  vii.  6 — viii.  31.  It  was  printed 
by  George  in  1789,  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  or 
more  probably  the  fifth  century. 

U.  A  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  St.  Mark's  Library, 
Venice.     It  belongs  to  the  tenth  century. 

V.  Mosquensis,  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow.  It  wants  some  parts  of  Matthew,  and 
from  John  vii.  39  is  written  in  cursive  characters 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  tlie  first  part  belongs  to 
the  ninth  century. 

W.  Regius,  a  fragment  containing  Luke  ix. 
36-47 ;  X.  12-22 ;  and  belonging  to  the  eighth 
century. 

X.  Landshutensis. — This  MS.  contains  the 
four  Gospels,  but  with  numerous  chasms  and  some 
supplements.  It  belongs  most  probably  to  the 
tenth  century. 

Y.  Barberinus,  a  fragment  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Barberini  at  Rome,  containing  John 
xvi.  4 — xix.  28.    It  belongs  to  the  7iinth  century. 

Z.  Duhlinenais,  a  rescript,  exhibiting  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  It 
was  published  in  fac-simile  by  Dr.  Barrett  (Dub- 
lin, 1801,  4to.),  and  belongs  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 

r.  Vaticanua. — This  fragment  contains  Mat- 
thew xix.  6-13;  XX.  6-22;  xx.  29— xxi.  19.  It 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century. 

A.  Sangallensis. — This  is  a  Greek-Latin  MS. 
of  the  Gospels,  made  by  the  monks  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Gallen.  It  was  published  by  Retti- 
gius  at  Turin,  in  1836,  and  belongs  to  the  ninth 
century. 

Such  are  the  uncial  MSS.  hitherto  collated. 
Those  written  in  the  cursive  character  are  de- 
scribed in  the  large  critical  editions  of  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  Scholz  ;  and  in  the  Introdxwtion 
of  Michaelis,  up  to  the  period  when  it  was  pub- 
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lished.     The  other  Introductions  contaii-  descrip 
tions  of  several,  but  not  all  the  MSS. 

Three  cursive  MSS.  deserve  mention,  frow 
their  connection  with  the  much-disputed  passage^ 
1  John  v.  7,  which  they  are  usually  quoted  aj 
containing.  As  they  are  written  in  cursive  letters 
they  are  not  older  than  the  tenth  century. 

1.  The  Codex  Montfortianus,  or  Dublinensis, 
belonging  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  It  was  quoted  by  Erasmus,  under  the 
title  of  Codex  Britannicus.  It  is  written  on 
paper  in  12mo.  size,  and  could  not  have  been 
made  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  It  follows 
the  Vulgate  very  closely,  not  only  in  the  insertion 
of  the  much-disputed  verse,  but  in  other  passage* 
of  a  remarkable  character. 

2.  The  Codex  Ravianus,  or  Berolinensis. — 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  forgery 
copied  in  the  greater  part  of  it  from  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyghtt,  and  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens.  It  has  even  their  typogra- 
phical errors.  It  was  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  has  no  critical  value  (see  Pap- 
pelbaum's  Untersuchung  der  Ravischen  Griechi- 
schen  Handschrift  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin, 
1785,  Svo. ;  and  his  subsequent  treatise,  enti- 
tled, Codicis  Manuscripti  N.  T.  Greeci  Raviam 
in  Biblioth.  Reg.  Berol.  pniblica  asservati  examen, 
quo  ostenditur,  alteram  ejus  partem  majorem 
ex  editione  Complutensi,  alteram  minorem  ex 
editione  Rob.  Stephani  tertia  esse  descriptam, 
Berlin,  1796,  Svo). 

3.  Codex  Ottobonianus  (298),  preserved  in 
the  Vatican.  This  MS.  contains  the  Acts  and 
epistles,  with  a  Latin  version.  Scholz  ascribes  it 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  no  critical  value, 
because  it  has  been  altered  in  many  cases  to 
correspond  with  the  Vulgate.  In  it  the  disputed 
text  is  found  in  a  difterent  form  from  the  com- 
mon reading.  Instead  of  in  heaven,  it  has  from 
heaven ;  and  instead  of  on  earth,  it  has  from  thi 
earth. 

MSS.  are  generally  divided  by  the  moderr 
critics  of  Germany  into — 1.  Such  as  were  written 
before  the  practice  of  stichometry,  a  mode  o» 
dividing  the  text  which  shall  be  explained  after 
wards.  2.  ^he  stichometrical.  3.  Those  written 
after  stichometry  had  ceased.  So  Hug  and  D* 
Wette  in  their  Introductions  to  the  New  Testa 
ment.  According  to  this  classification  A,  B,  and 
C  belong  to  the  first  class ;  D,  D,  &c.,  to  th« 
second ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  to  the 
third.  We  have  alluded  to  them  under  th«  two 
great  heads  of  uncial  and  cursive. 

In  examining  MSS.  and  comparing  then  cna- 
racteristic  readings,  it  is  not  easy  in  every  instance 
to  arrive  at  the  true  original  form  of  a  passage. 
Many  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
— many  cautions  must  be  observed.  They  are 
more  useful  in  detecting  interpolated  passages 
than  in  restoring  the  correct  reading. 

The  reading  of  an  older  MS.  is  prefeiable 
ceteris  paribus. 

In  determining  the  age  of  a  MS.  internal 
marks  have  been  chiefly  followed,  such  as  the 
form  of  the  letters,  the  divisions,  abbreviations, 
the  nature  of  the  lines,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tlie  accents,  &c.  These  particulars,  however,  are 
not  safe  criteria. 

Age  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  value 
of  the  text  of  a  MS.    The  copyist  may  have  been 
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guilty  of  negligence  or  inattention.  In  proportion 
to  his  accuracy  or  carelessness  will  the  authority 
of  the  codex  be  greater  or  less. 

Again,  a  document  certainly  copied  from  one 
which  is  very  ancient,  will  have  greater  authority 
than  an  earlier  taken  from  another  of  no  great 
antiquity.  Thus  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century 
may  have  been  directly  copied  from  one  of  the 
fifth,  and  consequently  the  former  will  be  en- 
titled to  greater  estimation  than  one  belonging  to 
the  seventh  century  transcribed  from  one  of  the 
si.xth. 

In  determining  the  value  of  a  codex,  it  is  usual 
to  refer  to  the  country  where  it  was  written. 
Griesbach  and  others  prefer  the  African  ;  Scholz, 
the  Constantinopolitan,  With  respect  to  Hebrew 
MSS.,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  Spanish  are 
the  best.  The  Italian,  again,  are  superior  to  the 
German.  The  reading  contained  in  the  greater 
number  of  MSS.  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  less 
number.  Mere  majority,  however,  is  not  a  safe 
criterion.  A  majority  arising  from  independent 
sources,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  belonging  to 
different  recensions,  can  alone  be  relied  on  as 
decisive.  But  here  critics  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  number  of  recensions  belonging  to  Greek 
MSS.  Some  have  proposed  four,  some  three, 
others  two.  Besides,  the  same  MS.  may  belong 
to  a  different  recension  in  different  parts  of  itself. 
In  others,  the  characteristic  readings  of  two  or 
three  recensions  are  mingled  together,  rendering 
it  difficult  to  determine  which  recension  or 
family  preponderates. 

Hebrew  MSS.  belong  to  one  and  the  same  re- 
cension. It  is  true  that  some  have  distinguished 
fliera  into  Masoretic  and  Ante-masoretic ;  but 
the  existence  of  the  latter  is  a  mere  fiction.  One 
great  family  alone,  viz.  the  Masoretic,  can  be 
ilistinctly  traced. — S.  D. 

MAON  (i^yO;  Sept.  Mace;/),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  which  gave  name 
to  a  wilderness  where  David  hid  himself  from 
Saul,  and  around  which  the  churlish  Nabal  had 
great  possessions  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25  ;  xxv.  2). 
Jerome  places  it  to  the  east  of  Daroma  (  Onomast. 
s.  V.  Maon).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  mo- 
dem times,  and  Dr.  Robinson  regards  it  as  one 
of  the  sites  first  identified  by  himself.  Irby  and 
Mangles  were  in  the  neighbourhood  in  181«,  but 
(lid  not  detect  this  and  other  ancient  names. 
Robinson  finds  it  in  the  present  Main,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  south  by  east  from  Hebron. 
Here  there  is  a  conical  hill  about  200  feet 
high,  on  tlie  top  of  which  are  some  ruins  of  no 
great  extent,  consisting  of  foundations  of  hewn 
stone,  a  square  enclosure,  the  remains  probably  of 
a  tower  or  castle,  and  several  cisterns.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  extensive.  This  is  Main. 
The  traveller  found  here  a  band  of  peasants  keep- 
ing their  Hocks,  and  dwelling  in  caves  amid  the 
ruins  {Bibl.  Researches,  ii.  190-196). 

MARAH  (n"lO,  bitterness;  Sept.  Mapo). 
The  Israelites,  in  departing  from  Egypt,  made 
some  stay  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
place  where  it  had  been  crossed  by  them.  From 
this  spot  they  proceeded  southward  for  three  days 
without  finding  any  water,  and  then  came  to 
8  well,  the  waters  of  which  were  so  bitter,  that, 
thirsty  as  they  were,  they  could  not  drink  them. 
The  well  was  called  Marah  from  the  quality  of 
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its  waters.  This  name,  in  the  form  of  Amarah, 
is  now  borne  by  the  barren  bed  of  a  winter 
torrent,  a  little  beyond  which  is  still  found  a 
well  called  Howara,  the  bitter  waters  of  which 
answer  to  this  description.  Camels  will  drink 
it ;  but  the  thirsty  Arabs  never  partake  of  it 
themselves ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  wa"ter 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  they  cannot 
drink.  The  water  of  this  well,  when  first  taken 
into  the  mouth,  seems  insipid  rather  than  bitter, 
hut  when  held  in  the  mouth  a  few  seconds  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  nauseous.  The  well  rises 
within  an  elevated  mound  surrounded  by  sand- 
hills, and  two  small  date-trees  grow  near  it. 

The  Hebrews,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  the 
hardships  of  the  desert,  and  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  their  full  of  the  best  water  in 
the  world,  were  much  distressed  by  its  scarcity 
in  the  region  wherein  they  now  wandered ;  and  in 
their  disappointment  of  the  relief  expected  from 
this  well,  they  murmured  greatly  against  Moses 
for  having  brought  them  into  such  a  dry  wilder- 
ness, and  asked  him,  '  What  shall  we  drink?' 
On  this  Moses  cried  to  Jehovah,  who  indicated  to 
him  '  a  certain  tree,'  on  throwing  the  branches  of 
which  into  the  well,  its  waters  became  sweet  and 
fit  for  use.  The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  tliis 
transaction  by  the  present  writer  in  another  work 
{Pictorial  Hist,  of  Palestine,  pp.  209,  210),  is 
here  introduced,  as  it  has  been  judged  satisfactory, 
and  as  no  new  information  on  the  subject  has 
since  been  obtained. 

'  The  question  connected  with  this  operation 
is — whether  the  effect  proceeded  from  the  in- 
herent virtue  of  the  tree  in  sweetening  bad  water  ; 
or  that  it  had  no  such  virtue,  and  that  tlie  effect 
was  purely  miraculous.  In  support  of  the  former 
alternative,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  tree  should 
have  been  pointed  out  and  used  at  all,  unless  it 
had  a  curative  virtue?  And  to  this  the  answer 
may  be  found  in  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
God  manifests  a  purpose  of  working  even  his 
miracles  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  by 
which  he  governs  the  world,  and  for  that  purpose 
disguising  the  naked  exhibition  of  supernatural 
power,  by  the  interposition  of  an  apparerit  cause ; 
while  yet  the  true  character  of  the  event  is  left 
indisputable,  by  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
apparent  cause  to  produce,  by  itself,  the  resulting 
effect.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  tree,  or  por- 
tion of  it,  need  not  be  supposed,  from  the  mete 
fact  of  its  being  employed,  to  have  had  an  in- 
herent curative  virtue.  It  had  not  necessarilt/ 
any  such  virtue ;  and  that  it  positively  had  not 
such  virtue  seems  to  follow,  or,  at  least,  to  lie 
rendered  more  than  probable  by  the  consideration 
— that,  in  the  scanty  and  little  diversified  vege- 
tation of  this  district,  any  such  very  desirable 
virtues  in  a  tree,  or  part  of  a  tree,  could  scarcely 
have  been  undiscovered  before  the  time  of  tlie 
history,  and  if  they  had  been  discovered,  could 
not  but  have  been  known  to  Moses ;  and  the 
divine  indication  of  the  tree  would  not  have  been 
needful.  And,  again,  if  the  corrective  qualities 
were  inherent,  but  were  at  this  time  first  made 
known,  it  is  incredible  that  so  valuable  a  dis- 
covery would  ever  have  been  forgotten  ;  and  yet 
it  is  manifest  that  in  after-times  the  Hebrews  had 
not  the  knowledge  of  any  tree  which  could 
render  bad  water  drinkable;  and  the  i-hab>tant8 
of  the  desert  have  not  only  not  preserved  th« 
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knowle<lge  of  a  fact  which  would  have  been  so 
important  to  them,  but  have  not  discovered  it  in 
the  tliirty-five  centuries  which  have  since  passed. 
This  is  shown  by  the  inquiries  of  travellers,  some 
of  whom  were  actuated  by  the  wish  of  finding  a 
plant  wliich  might  s^jpersede  the  miracle.  Burck- 
hardt  confesses  that;  after  numerous  inquiries,  he 
could  never  learn  that  the  Arabs  were  acquainted 
witli  any  plant  or  tree  possessing  such  qualities  ; 
but  he  regrets  that  he  omitted  to  make  this  in- 
quiry at  Marah  in  particular.  Lord  Lindsay, 
remembering  this  regret,  did  make  particular 
inquiries  at  that  place.  "  I  asked  whether  they 
had  any  means  of  sweetening  bad  water,  and  he 
mentioned  the  mann,  a  gum  that  exudes  from 
the  tamarisk-tree,  and  the  juice  of  the  homr  berry. 
The  homr  plant,  and  tarfah,  or  tamarisk-tree, 
grow  in  great  abundance  in  Wady  Gharandel. 
The  former  bears  small,  red,  juicy  berries,  which 
they  squeeze  into  water  :  the  mann  has  a  strong 
aromatic  taste,  like  turpentine.  One  of  our 
guides  had  a  piece  of  it,  which  I  tasted ;  they 
keep  it  in  casks,  melt  it  when  required,  and 
spread  it  on  their  bread  like  honey.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  the  miraculous  manna — too  absurd 
an  opinion  to  be  confuted.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  effect  produced  on  the  bitter  waters 
of  Marah,  by  casting  in  the  tree,  shown  to  Moses 
by  the  Almighty  (or  '  something  of  a  tree,'  as  the 
Arabic  version  runs),  was  also  miraculous?  If 
not,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  mann  or  the 
homr  juice  may  have  been  the  specific  employed. 
The  homr  is,  however,  a  mere  shrub,  and  had  the 
whole  valley  for  miles  round  been  full  of  tarfah 
trees,  or  homr  bushes,  there  would  scarcely  have 
been  enough  to  sweeten  water  sufficient  for  such 
a  host  as  that  of  Israel,  Moreover,  the  Israelites 
were  here  within  a  month  after  the  institution  of 
tlje  Passover,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  whereas  the 
mann  harvest  does  not  take  place  till  June.  This 
alone,  I  think,  must  decide  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  miracle."  This  traveller  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  tree  in  question 
was  alvah,  whence  he  is  led  to  conclude,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  names,  that  it  might  be  identified 
with  the  species  of  acacia  to  which  the  Arabians 
give  the  name  of  elluf.  But  all  that  is  said  on 
this  point  goes  for  nothing,  as  it  happens  that  the 
tree  is  not  called  in  Hebrew  alvah,  nor  is  any 
name  given  to  it,  but  is  indicated  simply  as 
yii  etz,  a  tree.  His  concluding  observation  is 
more  correct :  "  'Whatever  the  tree  was,  it  can 
have  had  no  more  inherent  virtue  in  sweetening 
the  bitter  well  of  Marah,  than  the  salt  had,  which 
produced  the  same  effect,  when  thrown  by  Elisha 
into  the  well  of  Jericiio  "  (Lindsay,  i.  263-5). 

'  This  leaves  little  to  be  said.  As  Lord  Lind- 
say proposed  his  question  to  an  Arab,  who  could 
not  apprehend  liis  precise  object,  through  an  in- 
terpreter, who  probably  apprehended  it  as  little, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  applies  to 
the  supposition  that  he  wanted  to  know  how  a 
cup  of  bad  water  might  have  its  unpalateableness 
disguised,  so  as  to  be  made  drinkable ;  and  it  is 
much  the  same,  m  effisct,  as  might  be  given  in 
this  country  to  a  similar  question,  "  Put  a  little 
sugar,  or  a  little  lemon-juice  into  it."  Probably 
the  Bedouins  use  both  of  the  articles  mentioned — 
being  a  sweet  and  an  acid — in  making  a  kind  of 
sherbet.  It  will  not  d )  to  think  of  the  Hebrew 
as  squeezing  the  juice  of  little  red  berries,  or  as 
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mixing  up  a  vegetable  gum  in  the  well  of  Marah, 
even  if  a.  sufficient  quantity  of  either  could  have 
been  procured  to  sweeten  water  enough  for  the 
thousands  of  Israel.  This,  therefore,  being  the 
only  case  in  which  the  Arabs  of  Sinai  have  been 
brought  to  mention  the  only  articles  known  to 
them  as  used  for  the  indicated  purpose,  does  the 
more  abimdantly  prove  tliat  they  know  no  tree 
answering  to  the  description  which,  without  the 
miracle,  it  would  be  necessary  to  require.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  dealings  witli  the  Scripture 
miracles,  it  is  easier  to  understand  and  believe 
the  miracle  itself  than  the  best  explanations 
which  have  been  given. 

'  The  Jewish  writers,  generally,  are  so  far  from 
looking  for  any  inherent  virtues  in  the  "  tree," 
that  they,  contrariwise,  affirm  that  its  natural 
quality  was  rather  to  make  that  bitter  which  was 
sweet,  than  to  sweeten  that  which  was  bitteF. 
The  Targums  call  it  the  bitter  tree  Ardiphne, 
which  most  of  the  Hebrew  interpreters  take  to 
signify  the  same  to  which  botanists  give  the  name 
of  Rhodo-daphne,  the  rose-laurel.' 

MARANATHA.     [Anathema.] 

MARCHESHVAN  (n^^nil?  ;  Josephus,  An- 
tiq.  i.  3.  3,  'yiap(Tovivi)s ;  the  Macedonian  AToj) 
is  the  name  of  that  month  which  w£is  the  eighth 
of  the  sacred,  and  the  second  of  the  civil,  year  of 
the  Jews ;  which  began  with  the  new  moon  of 
our  November.  There  was  a  fast  on  the  6th,  in 
memory  of  Zedekiah's  being  blinded,  after  he 
had  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  his  sons  (2  Kings 
XXV.  7). 

This  month  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  its  numerical  designation ;  except 

once,  when  it  is  called  Bui  (>13, 1  Kings  vi.  38; 
Sept.  BaaA).     According  to  Kimchi,  Bui  is    a 

shortened  form  of  the  Hebrew  ?"in*,  '  rain,'  from 

?]3*.  The  signification  oi  rain-month  is  exactly 
suitable  to  November  in  the  climate  of  Palestine. 

Others  derive  it  from  77'Z.  Benfey,  availing 
himself  of  the  fact  that  the  Paltnyrene  inscrip- 
tions express  the  name  of  the  god  Baal,  accord- 
ing to  their  dialect ,  by  713  (as  7l37Jy,  'Ay\i$6~ 
Xos),  has  ventured  to  suggest  that,  as  the  months 
are  often  called  after  the  deities,  Bui  may  have 
received  its  name  from  that  form  of  Baal  (Monats- 
namen,  p.  182).  The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  might 
have  been  appealed  to  as  some  sanction  of  this 
view.  He  supposes  that  Marcheshv&n  is  a  com- 
pound name,  of  which  the  syllable  mar  is  taken 
from  the  Zend  Ameretat,  or  its  later  Persian  form 
Morddd;  and  that  cheshvun  is  the  Persian  chezan, 
'  autumn :'  both  of  which  are  names  belonging  tc 
the  same  month  (I.  c.  p.  136.  sq.). — J.  N. 

MARESHAH  (H^nO  ;  Sept.  Mapicrd),  sl  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14),  re-built  and 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8).  The 
Ethiopians  under  Zerah  were  defeated  by  Asa  in 
the  valley  near  Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9-13). 
It  was  laid  desolate  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  on  his 
march  from  Hebron  to  Ashdod  (1  Mace.  v.  65- 
68 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  6).  Josephus  men- 
tions it  among  the  towns  possessed  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians  {Antiq.  xiii.  15.  4)  ;  but  by  Pomjiey  it 
was  restored  to  the  former  inhabitants,  and  at- 
tached to  the  province  of  Syria  (Jb.  xiv.  4,  4) 
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Miresa  was  among  the  towns  rebuilt  by  Gabiaius 
(lb.  xiv.  5.  3),  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the 
Parthians  in  their  irruption  against  Herod  (lb. 
xiv.  5.  3).  A  place  so  often  mentioned  in  his- 
tory must  liave  been  of  considerable  importance ; 
but  it  does  not  ajjpear  that  it  was  ever  again 
rebuilt.  The  site,  however,  is  set  down  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Morasthi),  as 
within  two  miles  of  Eleutheropolis,  but  the  direc- 
tion is  not  stated.  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Researches, 
ii.  422)  found,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
site  of  Eleutheropolis,  a  remarkable  tel,  or  artificial 
hill,  with  foundations  of  some  buildings.  As 
there  are  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  and  as 
the  site  is  admirably  suited  for  a  fortress,  this,  he 
wijiposes,  may  have  been  Mareshah. 

MARK.  Person  op  Mark. — According  to 
ecclesiastical  testimonies  the  evangelist  Mark  is 
the  same  person  who  in  the  Acts  is  called  by  the 
Jewish  name  John,  whose  Roman  surname  was 
Marcus  (Acts  xii.  12,  25).  This  person  is  some- 
times called  simply  John  (Actsxiii.  5,  13) ;  and 
sometimes  Mark  (Acts  xv.  39). 

Mary,  Mark's  mother,  had  a  house  at  Jerusa- 
lem, in  which  the  Apostles  were  wont  to  assemble 
(Acts  xii.  12).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(iv.  10,  11)  Mark  is  mentioned  among  the  assist- 
ants of  Paul,  and  as  being  one  of  the  converts  from 
Judaism.  From  this  passage  we  learn  also  that 
Mark  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas,  which  circum- 
stance confirms  the  opinion  that  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent.  It  was  probably  Barnabas  who  first  in- 
troduced him  to  Paul.  He  accompanied  Paul 
and  Barnabas  on  their  travels  as  an  assistant 
(Acts  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  5).  When  they  had  arrived 
in  Pamphylia,  Mark  left  them  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  from  which  city  they  had  set  out 
^Acts  xiii.  13).  On  this  account  Paid  refused  to 
-ake  Mark  with  him  on  his  second  apostolical 
'ourney, '  and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed 
unto  Cyprus'  (Acts  xv.  37-39).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Mark,  at  a  later  period,  became  recon- 
ciled to  Paul,  since,  according  to  Coloss.  iv.  10, 
and  Philem.  24,  he  was  with  the  apostle  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Rome ;  and  according  to 
2  Tim.  iv.  1 1,  he  was  also  with  him  during  his 
second  captivity.  The  passage  in  Colossians 
proves  also  that  he  was  about  to  undertake  for 
Paul  a  journey  to  Colosse. 

There  is  a  unanimous  ecclesiastical  tradition 
that  Mark  was  the  companion  and  epfiwevr^s 
of  Peter.  This  tradition  is  the  more  credible,  as 
the  New  Testament  does  not  contain  any  passage 
.hat  could  have  led  to  its  invention.  Since,  ac- 
cording to  Acts  xii.  12,  Peter  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  as  a  friend  at  the  house  of  Mark's  mother, 
ne  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  spiritual 
father  of  Mark.  From  the  works  of  Papias  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39)  it  appears  that  Mark  could 
not  have  been  a  direct  disciple  of  Christ.  Hence 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  statement  of  Origen, 
that  Mark  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of 
Christ,  is  incorrect  (see  Originis  Opera,  edit.  De 
la  Rue,^tom.  i.  p.  807).  If  the  expression  in  1  Pet. 
V.  13,  ^  (TweKKeKrri,  means  the  congregation  of 
Peter,  the  word  vtSs  would  signify  a  spiritual 
ion,  in  which  case  we  could  refer  this  term  only 
to  the  evangelist  Mark  mentioned  in  the  Acta. 
This,  however,  is  doubtful,  because  we  should  in 
that  case  rather  expect  the  word  reKvov.  We 
ieam  from  Luke  iv.  38,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  15,  that 
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Peter  was  married,  and  from  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  30),  that  he  had  cliildren.  Henoe  we 
may  well  refer  the  word  o-vftKAeKT-fi  to  the  wife  ot 
the  Apostle,  and  understand  vl6s  to  mean  his  real 
son.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  after  Paul 
had  quitted  the  scene,  Mark  should  have  united 
himself  to  Peter,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  In 
case  that  Paul  is  not  considered  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may  say  that  Timothy 
also  attached  himself  to  another  teacher  after  the 
death  of  that  apostle  (see  the  Comynentaries  on 
Heb.  xiii.  23).  The  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
connection  between  Mark  and  Peter  is  so  old  and 
respectable,  that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
It  first  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century,  and  proceeds  from  the  presbyter  John 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39);  it  afterwards  appears 
in  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Heer.  iii.  1. 1,  and  x.  6) ;  in  Ter- 
tullian  (Contra  Mart.  iv.  5)  ;  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Jerome,  and  others.  The  question  arises, 
what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression  lp/iij- 
vevr^s  Tlerpov,  which  is  employed  even  by  the  pres- 
byter John.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  Mark 
was  thereby  described  as  being  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  who  was  said  to  be  unacquainted  with 
Greek.  This  opinion  was  entertained  by  Eich- 
horn,  Bertholdt,  and  Kuinoel.  But  Fritsche,  in 
his  Conimentarius  in  Marcum  xxvi.,  has  appealed 
to  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  in  order  to 
prove  that  Mark  was  called  ep/xrjvevT-fis,  because 
he  wrote  down  what  Peter  taught  by  word  of 
mouth.  According  to  our  opinion,  Mark  was 
called  epfMTjvevT-fis  because  he  was  the  assistant 
of  Peter,  and  either  orally  or  in  writing  com- 
municated and  developed  what  Peter  taught. 
The  sense  in  which  the  ancients  employed  the 
word  interpres  may  be  clearly  understood  from 
the  passage  in  Jerome  (Epistola  cxx.  ad  Hedi- 
biam,  cap.  xi.).  It  is  there  stated  that  although 
Paul  had  the  gift  of  various  languages,  as 
may  be  seen  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  he  was  still 
not  able  'divinorum  sensuum  majestatem  digno 
GrsBci  eloquii  explicare  sermone  ;'  that  is,  '  to 
express  the  majesty  of  divine  truth  in  a  sufficiently 
oratorical  Greek  style'  (comp.  Epistola  ad  Aly- 
asiani,  qusest.  x.).  Jerome  adds,  '  Habebat  ergo 
Titum  interpretem ;  sicut  et  beatus  Petrus  Mar- 
cum, cujus  Evangelium  Petro  narrante,  et  illo 
scribente,  compositum  est.  Denique  et  duae 
epistolae  quae  feruntur  Petri,  stilo  intus  et  cha- 
ractere  discrepant,  structuraque  verborum.  Ex 
quo  intelligimus  pro  necessitate  rerum,  diversis 
eum  usum  interpretibus.' — '  Therefore  he  had 
Titus  for  a  secretary,  as  the  blessed  Peter  had 
Mark,  whose  Gospel  was  composed  by  him  after 
the  dictation  of  Peter.  The  two  Epistles  of 
Peter  which  are  in  circulation  differ  from  each 
other  in  character  and  style.  Hence  we  perceive 
that  he  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  em- 
ploy different  secretaries.' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  this  passage  interpres 
cannot  mean  an  '  interpreter '  or  '  translator,'  but 
rather  the  person  who  develops  and  puts  into 
style  the  discourses  of  another.  From  the  following 
passage  we  learn  that  this  does  not  merely  refei 
to  written  composition  : — juera  t)}v  Tovrrav  (Peter 
and  Paul)  ^^oSov  MdpKos  6  iJ.a6riTT]s  koI  epfiTf 
vevT^js  Vlerpov,  koI  avrhs  to.  vrrh  Uerpov  KTifiv<rff6-' 
ixeva  fyypdfpais  r}ixiv  irapaSedcoKe  (Easebius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  V.  8). — '  After  the  departure  uf  Peter  and 
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Paul,  Mark,  the  disciple  and  secretary  (interpres) 
of  Peter,  transmitted  to  us  in  writing  what  Peter 
had  preached.'  It  is  evident  that  Mark  is  here 
called  fpfxfii'evrfis  without  reference  to  his  au- 
thorship. 

Euseblus  represents  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  15)  from 
the  later  life  of  Mark,  that  he  was  with  Peter  at 
Rome.  Epiphanius  and  others  inform  us  that 
he  introduced  the  Gospel  into  Egypt,  founded  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark. — The  same  ancient 
authors  who  call  Mark  a  jxaBryr-fis  (disciple)  and 
fpfii^vevT-fis  (secretary)  of  Peter,  state  also  that  he 
wrote  his  Gospel  according  to  the  discourses  of  that 
Apostle.  The  most  ancient  statement  of  this  fact 
is  that  of  the  presbyter  John  and  of  Papias,  which 
we  quote  verbatim  from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii. 
39)  as  follows :  Mdp/cos  /xtv  epnTjvivr^s  Tlerpov 
yevoixevos,  '6<ra  ifivr\fji.6vev<TiV,  aKpifiUs  eyparf/ev,  oh 
ixev  roi  rd^ti  T^  inrb  rod  Xpicrrov  ij  A-ex^eVra  ^ 
vpaxSetna'  oUrf  ykp  iJKOvcre  tov  Kvplov,  ovre 
'irapr]KO\ovOr](rev  aiiry"  vcrrepov  Se,  ois  e<pr)i',  TlfTpeji, 
8s  irphs  Tcfes  XP*'"^  iiroiuTO  Tctj  SiSaffKoKlas,  oAA' 
ovx  liKTirep  ffvvTa^iv  rwv  KvptaK&y  irotoi/jLei/os 
\uyiwv.  "Clffre  ovSev  T^fiapTf  Mop/coy  ovtcds  evia 
ypd-'pas  ws  aTrefiVTjfioveiKrev.  'Evhs  yap  iiroi-fiffaro 
irpSfoiav,  TOV  fn]Sfv  S>v  ^Kovcre  irapaXiveiv,  1j 
ip€v(Ta(rdai  ri  iv  avTo7s. — '  Mark  having  become 
secretary  to  Peter,  whatever  he  put  into  style  he 
wrote  with  accuracy,  but  did  not  observe  the 
chronological  order  of  the  discourses  and  actions 
of  Christ,  because  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a 
follower  of  the  Lord  ;  but  at  a  later  period,  as  I 
«have  said,  wrote  for  Peter  to  meet  the  requisites 
of  instruction,  but  by  no  means  with  the  view  to 
furnish  a  connected  digest  of  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord.  Consequently  Mark  was  not  in  fault 
when  he  wrote  down  circumstances  as  he  recol- 
lected them ;  for  he  had  only  the  intention  to  omit 
nothing  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  not  to  mis- 
represent anything.'  Critics  usually  ascribe  all 
these  words  to  the  presbyter.  Schmidt  especially 
observes,  in  his  Einleitung  his  Neue  TestainenU 
Nachtfuge  (p.  270),  that  he  himself  had  errone- 
ously quoted  this  testimony  as  the  words  of 
Papias ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  words  us 
e<priv  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  all  this  passage 
as  belonging  to  the  presbyter.  Papias  had  not 
before  his  eyes  a  book  of  the  presbyter,  and  he 
seems  to  have  alluded  to  that  passage  of  his  own 
work  to  which  Eusebius  refers  in  his  second  book 
(ch.  XV.),  in  which  work  Papias  had  given  some 
account  respecting  the  life  of  this  evangelist. 
According  to  this  view  it  seems  that,  with  the 
words  oijTf  yhp  IJKoviTf,  there  begins  an  explema- 
tion  of  the  words  of  the  presbyter. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  article  Gospel 
that  this  passage  has  been  made  use  of  in  order 
to  disprove  tlie  existence  of  an  orally  fixed  evan- 
gelium-tradition,  since  it  is  here  stated  that  Peter 
preached  as  circumstances  required.  To  this  we 
replied  that  Papias  considers  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
to  be  the  reflex  of  the  discourses  of  Peter,  in 
which  character  they  are  described  by  the  pres- 
byter; and  since  the  Gospel  of  Mark  really 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  ac- 
count of  the  presbyter  does  not  imply  that  the 
discourses  of  Peter  could  not  likewise  have  con- 
tained a  iketch  of  bis  life.    The  presbyter  only 
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says  that  Peter  did  not  furnish  a  complete  life 
of  Jesus,  embracing  a  history  of  his  infancy, 
youth,  &c. ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  account  of 
Peter  was  in  some  respects  incomplete,  since  he, 
as  Papias  states,  omitted  various  circumstances. 
Schleiermacher,  and  after  him  Strauss,  have 
turned  this  into  an  argument  against  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.  They  assert  that  this  Gospel  is  a 
(Tvyri^is,  which,  if  not  chronological,  is  at  least 
a  concatenation  according  to  the  subjects.  Now 
the  presbyter  states  that  Mark  wrote  ov  ri^fi, 
without  order.  By  this  expression  they  consider 
all  such  arrangement  excluded;  consequently 
they  infer  that  the  presbyter  John,  the  old  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord,  spoke  of  another  Mark.  We 
learn,  however,  from  what  Papias  adds,  how 
Papias  himself  understood  the  words  of  the  pres- 
byter; and  we  perceive  that  lie  explains  ov  reJ^ei 
by  fpia  ypa\pas,  writing  isolated  facts.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  words  ov  rd^ei  signify  only 
incompleteness,  but  do  not  preclude  all  and 
every  sort  of  arrangement. 

It  would  be  arbitrary,  indeed,  to  suppose  that 
another  Mark  had  an  existence  in  the  earliest 
{times  of  Christianity,  without  having  any  his- 
torical testimony  for  such  a  supposition.  There  is 
no  indication  that  there  was  any  other  Mark  in 
the  early  times  of  Christianity  besides  the  Mark 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  who  is  also  reported  to 
have  been  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  bears 
his  name. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  article  Luke  that, 
according  to  Irenseus,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke  were  written  later  than  that  of  Matthew ; 
and  according  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  preceded  that  of  Mark.  The  chronolo- 
gical order  of  the  Gospels  is,  according  to  Origen, 
the  same  in  which  they  follow  each  other  in  the 
codices.  Irenaeus  (Adversus  Hcereses,  iii.  1) 
states  that  Mark  wrote  after  the  death  of  Peter 
and  Paul ;  but,  according  to  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus (Hypotypos.  vi.)  and  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccles.  vi.  14),  he  wrote  at  Rome  while  Peter 
was  yet  living.  These  various  data  leave  us  in 
uncertainty. 

If  the  opinions  concerning  the  relation  of  Mark 
to  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  have  been  current 
since  the  days  of  Griesbacn,  were  correct,  we 
might  be  able  to  form  a  true  idea  concerning  the 
chronological  succession  in  which  the  first  three 
Gospels  were  written.  Griesbach,  Saunier, 
Strauss,  and  many  others,  state  it  as  an  unques- 
tionable fact,  tliat  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  merely 
an  abridgment  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  De  Wette,  even  in  the  latest  edition  of 
his  Einleitung,  1842,  calls  this  opinion  erwiesen, 
' demonstrated'  (see  pp.  130  and  157).  The  value 
of  such  demonstrations  may  be  learned  from  what 
appears  to  De  Wette  the  most  certain  proof  of  the 
alleged  fact,  viz.  that  the  statements  of  Mark 
concerning  the  temptation  of  Christ  are  merely  art 
abridgment  of  other  sources.  But  we  do  not 
perceive  why  it  should  be  impossible  to  furnish  a 
condensed  statement  from  oral  communications. 
Weisse,  Wolke,  and  Bauer,  on  the  other  hand, 
have,  in  recent  times,  asserted  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Gospels,  I 
that  Luke  amplified  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  I 
that  Matthew  made  additions  to  both.  Weisse 
and  Wolke  employ  some  very  artificial  ej^e* 
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dients  in  order  to  explain  how  it  happened  that, 
if  Luke  and  Matthew  transcribed  Mark,  there 
should  have  arisen  a  considerable  difference 
both  in  words  and  contents.  Wolke  especially 
accuses  Luke  and  Matthew  of  intentional  mis- 
representations. The  author  of  Kritik  der  Evan- 
gelischen  Geschichte  der  Synoptiker,  Leipzig, 
1841,  goes  still  further. 

The  following  examples  will  explain  the  fore- 
going observation.  If  Mark,  in  ch.  i.  21-28, 
abridged  Luke,  ch.  iv.  31-37,  what  could  have 
induced  him,  although  usually  retaining  the 
same  sentences,  nevertheless,  for  KaBrjKBtv  to 
substitute  elffiropeiovTai ;  for  piipay,  crirapd^ay  ; 
for  iytyero  Bififios,  idaiiP-l]6r]crav ;  and  for  ^x"^' 
V  Ko/;,  &c.  ?  But  if  Mark's  Gospel  was  earlier 
than  tliat  of  Luke,  what  could  have  induced  the 
'atter  to  change  these  words  in  copying  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  former  ?  According  to  Wolke,  in  his 
book  entitled  Der  Urevangelist,  1838,  p.  5S1,  sq., 
Luke  has,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  clianged  a 
collection  of  proverbial  sayings  into  the  Sermon* 
on  the  Mount,  and  inserted  Mark  iii.  16  ;  while 
Matthew  again  has  amplified  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  of  Luke  (p.  685,  sq.)  ! 

Wolke  has  left  his  readers  in  doubt  how  much 
these  evangelists  took  from  historical  documents ; 
but  Bauer  has  distinctly  asserted  that  Mark  pro- 
duced the  contents  of  his  book  from  his  imagina- 
tion, and  that  his  fictitious  narrative  was  extended 
and  spun  out  by  the  other  evangelists.  Such 
assertions  are  so  utterly  groundless  that  they  do 
not  require  to  be  formally  refuted. 

In  the  article  Gospels  we  have  stated  our  opi- 
nion concerning  the  relative  position  in  which  the 
evangelists  stand  to  each  other.  We  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  contradict  the  unanimous  tradition 
of  antiquity  concerning  the  dependence  of  Mark 
upon  Peter.  We  deern  it  possible,  and  even  pro- 
bable, that  Luke  r<»ad  Mark,  and  that  he  also 
alludes  to  him  by  reckoning  him  among  the 
irSWoi,  the  many,  who  had  written  gospel  liistory 
before  him.  This  supposition,  however,  is  by  no 
means  necessary  or  certain  ;  and  it  is  still  possible 
tliat  Mark  wrote  after  Luke.  Some  of  the  ancient 
testimonies  which  we  have  quoted,  namely,  tliose 
of  Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and 
others,  state  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  at 
Rome.  In  favour  of  this  opinion  there  have  been 
urged  some  so-called  Latinisms ;  for  instance, 
in  ch.  XV.  15,  T(^  ox'^-V  t6  iKavhv  noiTJffcu,  and 
ch.  V.  23,  i(rxa.Ta)s  €x«i.  These  expressions  are, 
however,  rather  Graecisms  tnan  Latinisms.  Others 
appeal  to  words  which  have  a  Latin  origin,  such 
as  ffTr€Kov\dTwp,  KeyTvplaiu,  letrrjjs,  (ppayeWoai ; 
but  these  are  military  terms  which  the  Greeks 
adopted  fiom  the  Romans.  The  words  feo-rijs 
and  (ppayfWSo)  occur  in  other  Greek  authors. 
The  use  of  the  word  Kfvrvpiaiv  is  rather  sur- 
prising, since  in  the  otlier  New  Testament  writers 
we  find  fKaT6vTapxoi  and  eKarovToipxns.  In  our 
opinion  these  Latinisms  cannot  prove  much  re- 
specting the  locality  in  which  Marks  Gospel  was 
written  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  written  for 
Gentile  Cliristians.  This  appears  from  the  expla- 
nation of  Jewish  customs  (ch.  vii.  2,  11 ;  xli.  18  ; 
xiii.  3;  xiv.  12;  xv.  6,  42).  The  same  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  scarcity  of  quotations  from  the 
0-ld  Testament,  perhaps  also  by  the  absence  of 
tlie  genealogy  of  Christ,  and  by  the  omission  of 
tbe  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  explains  the 
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relation  of  Clnist  to  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation, and  wliich  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Matthew. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Mark  as  an 
author  is  particularly  manifest  in  two  points: 
1.  He  reports  rather  the  works  than  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Saviour  ;  2.  He  gives  details  more 
minutely  and  graphically  than  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  for  instance,  he  describes  the  cures  effected 
by  Jesus  more  exactly  (iv.  31,  41;  vi.  5,  13; 
vii.  33  ;  viii.  23).  He  is  also  more  particular  in 
stating  definite  numbers  (v.  13, 42 ;  vi.  7,  14,  30j, 
and  furnishes  more  exact  dates  and  times  (i.  32, 
35;  ii.  1,26;  iv.26,35;  vi.2;  xi.  11,  19,  20,  &c.). 
It  may  be  that  these  characteristics  of  Mark 
originated  from  his  connection  with  Peter.  With 
more  certainty  we  may  ascribe  to  Mark  him- 
self certain  peculiarities  of  diction  and  phrase- 
ology ;  for  instance,  the  frequent  use  of  the  word 
evOfws,  and  his  ])redilection  for  diminutives  (v. 
23,  39,  40,  41,  42 ;  vi.  22,  28  ;  vii.  25,  28). 

Most  of  the  materials  of  Mark's  narrative  occur 
also  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  He  has,  however, 
sections  exclusively  belonging  to  himself,  viz. 
iii.  21,  31,  sq. ;  vi.  17,  sq. ;  xi.  11  ;  xii,  28,  sq. 
These  peculiar  statements  of  Mark  have  an  en- 
tirely historical  character :  consequently  we  deem 
it  unjustifiable  in  Strauss  and  De  Wette  to  endea- 
vour to  depreciate  them  by  calling  them  arbitrary 
additions. 

We  mention  the  conclusion  of  Mark's  Gospel 
separately,  since  its  genuineness  may  be  called  in 
question . 

Among  the  Codices  Majuseuli  the  Codex  B. 
omits  ch.  xvi.  9-20  altogether,  and  se^'eral  of  the 
Codices  Minusculi  mark  this  section  with  asterisks 
as  doubtful.  Several  ancient  Fathers  and  authors 
of  Scholia  state  that  it  was  wanting  in  some  ma- 
nuscripts. We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  it 
was  arbitrarily  added  by  a  copyist,  since  at 
present  all  codices,  except  B.,  and  all  ancient 
versions  contain  it,  and  the  Fathers  in  general 
quote  it.  We  may  also  say  that  Mark  could  not 
have  concluded  his  Gospel  with  ver.  8,  unless  he 
had  been  accidentally  prevented  from  finishing 
it.  Hence  Michaelis  and  Hug  have  inferred 
that  the  addition  was  made  by  the  evangelist  at 
a  later  period,  in  a  similar  manner  as  John  made 
an  addition  in  ch.  xxi.  of  his  Gospel.  Perhaps  also 
an  intimate  friend,  or  an  amanuensis,  supplied  the 
defect.  If  either  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  well 
founded,  it  may  be  understood  why  several  codices 
were  formerly  without  this  conclusion,  and  why, 
nevertheless,  it  was  found  in  most  of  them. 

Among  the  various  commentaries  on  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  which  have  been  published  in  modern, 
times,  the  following  deserves  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned :  Eva7igelium  Marci  recensuit,  et  cum 
Commentariis  perpetuis  edidit,  C.  F.  A.  Fritsche, 
Lipsise,  1830.  This  author  does  not  enter  much 
into  the  explanation  of  Biblical  thoughts  and 
truths,  but  he  has  furnished  very  valuable  contri- 
butions for  the  critical  study  of  the  language, — 

A.  T. 
MARRIAGE.— The  Levirate  Law.— The 
divine  origin  of  marriage,  and  the  primitive  state 
of  the  institution,  are  clearly  recorded  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  first  human  pair  (Gen.  ii.  18-26), 
whence  it  appears  that  woman  was  made  after 
man  to  be  '  a  helper  suited  to  him.'  The  narrative 
is  calculated  to  convey  exalted  ideas  of  the  insti-« 
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tution.  It  is  introduced  by  a  declaration  of  the 
Lord  God,  tliat  '  it  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 
be  alone'  (ver.  18);  of  the  truth  of  which  Adam  had 
uecome  convinced  by  experience.  In  order  still 
further  to  enliven  his  sense  of  his  deficiency,  tlie 
various  species  of  creatures  are  made  to  pass  in 
review  before  him,  '  to  see  what  lie  would  call 
them  ;'  on  which  occasion  he  could  beliold  each 
species  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  helper,  and 
upon  concluding  his  task  would  become  still 
more  affectingly  aware,  that  amid  all  animated 
nature  '  there  was  not  found  an  hel^j  meet  for 
himself.'  It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  his  iieart 
was  thus  thoroughly  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
intended  blessing,  tliat  a  divine  slumber  (Sept. 
(KffToins),  or  trance,  fell  upon  him — a  state  in 
which,  as  in  after  ages,  the  exercise  of  the  external 
senses  being  suspended,  the  mental  powers  are 
peculiarly  prepared  to  receive  revelations  from 
God  (Cien.  xv.  12;  Acts  x.  10;  xxvii.  17;  2 
Cor.  xii.  2).  His  exclamation  when  Eve  was 
brought  to  him  shows  that  he  had  been  fully  con- 
scious of  the  circumstances  of  her  creation,  and 
had  been  instructed  by  tliem  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relation  which  would  tlienceforth  subsist  be- 
tween them.  '  The  man  said,  this  time,  it  is  bone 
of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  this^  shall  be 
called  woman,  for  out  of  man  was  this  taken  ' 
(New  Translation  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola,  &c. 
Lond.  p.  8).  The  remaining  words,  '  for  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  (two) 
shall  be  one  flesh,'  wliich  might  otherwise  seem  a 
jjroleptical  announcement  by  the  historian  of  the 
social  obligations  of  marriage,  are  by  our  Lord 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  agent  concerned  in  the 
transaction,  either  uttered  by  him  personally, 
or  by  the  mouth  of  Adam  while  in  a  state  of 
inspiration.  <  Have  ye  not  read  that  he  that 
made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male 
and  female,  and  said,  for  this  cause,'  &c. 
(Matt.  xix.  4,  5).  It  is  a  highly  important 
circumstance  in  this  transaction,  that  God  cie- 
ated  only  one  female  for  one  man,  and  united 
them — a  circumstance  which  is  the  very  basis  of 
our  Lord's  reasoning  in  the  passage  against 
divorce  and  re-marriage ;  but  which  basis  is  lost, 
and  his  reasoning  consequently  rendered  incon- 
clusive, by  the  inattention  of  cur  translators  to  the 
absence  of  the  article,  '  he  made  them  &p<T€j/  ical 
eriKv,'  a  male  and  a  female, '  and  said,  tliey  shall 
become  one  flesh  ;  so  that  they  are  no  more  two, 
but  one  flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  liath  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.'  '  The  weight 
of  our  Lord's  argument,'  says  Campbell,  '  lay  in 
this  circumstance,  that  God  at  first  created  no 
more  than  a  single  pair,  one  of  each  sex,  whom 
he  united  in  the  bond  of  marriage,  and,  in  so 
doing,  exhibited  a  standard  of  that  union  to 
all  generations.'  'The  word  5uo,'  he  observes, 
'  has  indeed  no  word  answering  to  it  in  the 
present  Masoretic  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
but  it  is  found  in  the  Samaritan,  Septuagint, 
Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  all  the  quotations  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xix.  5  ;  Mark 
X.  8 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Ephes.  v.  31),  and  it  may  be 
reaBonably  concluded  that  the  ancient  reading  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  the  same  with  that  in  the 
New'  {TheFour  Gospels,  &c.,  vol.  ii.p.  427,  Lond. 
1787).    The  apostacy  introduced  a  new  feature 
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into  the  institution,  namely,  the  subjection  of  the 
wife's  will  to  that  of  her  husband  (Gen,  iii.  16 ; 
comp.  Num.  xxx.  6-16),  The  primitive  model 
was  adhered  to  even  by  Cain,  who  seems  to  have 
had  but  one  wife  (Gen.  iv.  17).  Polygamy,  one 
of  the  earliest  developments  of  human  degeneracy, 
was  introduced  by  Lamech,  who  '  took  unto  him 
two  wives'  (Gen.  iv,  19;  circa  3874  B.C.).  The 
intermarriage  of  '  the  Sons  of  God,'  i.  e.  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  with  '  the  daughters  of 
men,'  i.  e.  tlie  irreligious  (b.c.  2468),  is  the  next 
incident  in  the  history  of  marriage.  They  in- 
dulged in  unrestrained  polygamy,  '  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  that  tliey  chose.'  From  this 
event  may  be  dated  tliat  headlong  degeneracy  of 
mankind  at  this  period,  which  ultimately  brought 
on  them  extirpation  by  a  deluge  (Gen.  vi.  3-7). 
At  the  time  of  that  catastroplie  Noah  had  but  one 
wife  (Gen.  vii.  7),  and  so  each  of  his  sons  (ver. 
13).  The  remaining  part  of  the  investigation 
will  be  pursued  according  to  Townsend's  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  as  affording  a  means  of 
tracing  the  development  of  the  subject  in  succeed- 
ing times,  though  differences  of  opinion  may  be 
entertained  respecting  the  true  chronological 
order  of  some  of  the  books  or  passages.  Accord- 
ing to  that  arrangement.  Job  next  appears  (b.c. 
2130)  as  the  husband  of  one  wife  (Job  ii.  9; 
xix.  17).  Reference  is  made  to  the  adulterer, 
who  is  represented  as  in  terror  and  accursed  (xxiv. 
15-18).  The  wicked  man  is  represented  as  leav- 
ing '  widows'  behind  him ;  whence  his  polygamy 
may  be  inferred  (xxvii.  15).  Job  expresses  his 
abhorrence  of  fornication  (xxxi.  1),  and  of  adultery 
(ver.  9),  which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  been 
punished  by  the  judges  (ver.  11).  Following  the 
same  arrangement,  we  find  Abraham  and  Nahor 
introduced  as  having  each  one  wife  (Gen.  xi.  29). 
From  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  first  equivoca- 
tion concerning  Sarali,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
marriage  was  held  sacred  in  Egypt.  Abraham 
fears  that  the  Egyptians  would  sooner  rid  them- 
selves of  him  by  murder  than  infringe  by  adultery 
the  relation  of  his  wife  to  an  obscure  stranger. 
The  reproof  of  Pharaoh,  'Why  didst  thou  say. 
She  is  my  sister?  so  I  might  have  taken  her  to 
me  to  wife :  now  tlierefore  behold  thy  icife,  take 
her,  and  go  thy  way'  (Gen.  xii.  11-19),  affords 
a  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  views  of  mar- 
riage entertained  by  Pharaoh  at  tliat  period,  and 
most  likely  by  his  court  and  nation.  It  seems 
that  Sarah  was  Abraham's,  oalf-sister.  Sncli  mar- 
riages were  permitted  till  the  giving  of  the  law 
(Lev.  xviii.  9).  Thus  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  married  his  father's  sister  (Exod  vi. 
20),  a  union  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  12. 

Tiie  first  mention  of  concubinage,  or  the  con- 
dition of  a  legal  though  subordinate  wife,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  Hagar,  Sarah's  Egyptian  handmaid, 
whom  Sarah,  still  childless,  after  a  residence  of 
ten  years  in  Canaan,  prevailed  on  Abraham,  appa- 
rently against  his  will,  to  receive  into  that  rela- 
tion (Gen.  xvi.  1),  which  was  however  considered 
inviolable  (Gen.  xlix.  4 ;  Lev.  xviii.  8  ;  2  Sam, 
iii,  8,  16,  21,  22 ;  1  Chron.  v.  1).  The  vehe- 
ment desire  for  offspring,  common  to  women  m 
the  East,  as  appears  from  the  histories  of  Rebecca 
(Gen.  XXV.  21),  of  Rachel  (xxx.  1),  of  Leah 
(ver.  5),  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  6,  7),  seems  to 
have  been  Sarah's  motive  for  adopting  a  proceaure 
practised  in  such  cases  in  that  region  in  all  agea. 
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The  miseries  naturally  consequent  upon  it  are 
amply  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs 
(Gen.  xvi.  4-10;  xxx.  1,3,  15). 

Lot  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  one 
wife  (Gen.  xix.  15).  The  second  equivocation 
of  the  sanae  kind  by  Abraham  respecting  Sarah 
elicits  equally  honourable  sentiments  concern- 
iiig  marriage,  on  the  part  of  Abimelech,  king 
of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.  5,  6,  9,  10,  &c.),  who,  it  ap- 
pears, had  but  one  proper  wife  (ver.  17  ;  see 
also  ch.  xxvi.  7-11).  Perhaps  Abraham  relied 
on  the  ancient  custom,  which  will  shortly  be 
adverted  to,  of  the  consent  of  the  '  brother'  being 
requisite  to  the  sister's  marriage,  and  thus  hoped 
to  secure  his  wifes  safety  and  his  own.  In  an- 
cient times  the  parents  chose  wives  for  their 
children  (Gen.  xxi.  21 ;  xxxviii.  5  ;  Deut.  xxii. 
16) ;  or  the  man  who  wislied  a  particular  female 
asked  his  father  to  obtain  her  from  her  father,  as 
in  the  case  of  Shechem  (b.c.  1732 ;  Gen.  xxxiv. 
4-6  ;  comp.  Judges  xiv.  2,  3).  The  consent  of  her 
brothers  seems  to  have  been  necessary  (ver.  5,  8, 
11,  13,  14;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  50;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
20-29).  A  dowry  was  given  by  the  suitor  to  tlie 
fatlier  and  brethren  of  the  female  (ver.  11,  12; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xviii.  25 ;  Hos.  iii.  2).  This,  in  a 
common  case,  amounted  to  from  30  to  50  shekels, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (comp.  Exod.  xxii. 
16;  Deut.  xxii.  29).  Pausanias  considers  it  so  re- 
markable for  a  man  to  part  with  his  daughter  with- 
out receiving  a  marriage-portion  with  her,  that  he 
takes  pains,  in  a  case  he  mentions,  to  exjjlain  the 
reason  {Lacon.  iii.  12.  2).  In  later  times  we  meet 
witli  an  exception  (Tobit  viii.  23).  It  is  most  likely 
that  from  some  time  before  the  last-named  period 
tlie  Abrahamidse  restricted  their  marriages  to  cir- 
cumcised persons  (Gen.  xxviii.  8 ;  comp.  Judg.  iii. 
6  ;  1  Kings  xi.  8,  1 1,  16  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8.  2; 
xii.  4.  6  ;  xviii.  9.  5).  The  marriage  of  Isaac 
developes  additional  particulars ;  for  beside  Abra- 
ham's unwillingness  that  his  son  should  marry  a 
Canaanitess  (Gen.  xxiv.  3;  comp.  xxvi.  34  ;  xxvii. 
46  ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  16  ;  Josh,  xxiii,  12;  Ezraix.  2; 
X.  3,  10,  11),  costly  jewels  are  given  to  the  bride 
at  the  betrotlial  (ver.  22),  and  '  precious  things  to 
her  mother  and  brother  '  (ver.  53)  ;  a  customary 
period  between  espousals  and  nuptials  is  referred 
to  (ver.  55);  and  the  blessing  of  an  abundant 
olfspring  invoked  upon  the  bride  by  her  relatives 
fver.  60) — which  most  likely  was  the  only  mar- 
riage ceremony  then  and  for  ages  afterwards 
(comp.  Ruth  iv.  11-13  ;  Ps.  xlv.  16,  17)  ;  but  in 
Tobit  vii.  3,  the  father  places  his  daughter's  right 
liand  in  the  hand  of  Tobias  before  he  invokes  this 
blessing.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  representation 
has  been  found  of  a  marriage  ceremony  among 
the  tombs  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypt. 
vol.  ii.,  Lond.  1837).  Tlie  Rabbins  say  that 
among  the  Jews  it  consisted  of  a  kiss  (Cant.  i.  2). 
It  is  probable  that  the  marriage  covenant  was 
committed  to  writing  (Prov.  ii.  17  ;  Mai.  ii.  14  ; 
Tobit  vii.  13,  14) ;  perhaps,  also,  confirmed  with 
an  oath  (Ezra  xvi.  8).  It  seems  to  have  been  (he 
custom  with  the  patriarchs  and  ancient  Jews  to 
bury  their  wives  in  their  own  graves,  but  not  their 
concubines  (Gen.  xlix.  31).  Ih  Gen.  xxv.  1, 
Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  marries  a 
second  wife.  Esau's  polygamy  is  mentioned  Gen. 
xxviii.  9  ;  xxxvi.  2-13  (b.c.  1760).  Jacob  serves 
seven  years  to  obtain  Rachel  in  marriage  (Gen. 
xxix,  18-20);  and  has  a  marriage  feast,  to  which 
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the  men  of  the  place  are  invited  (ver.  22  ;  comp. 
Cant.  V.  1 ;  viii.  33).  Samson's  marriage  feast 
lasts  a  week  (Judg.  xiv.  10-12;  b.c.  1136;  comp, 
John  ii.  I,  &c.)  ;  in  later  times  it  lasted  longer 
(Tobit  viii.  19).  The  persons  invited  to  Samsons 
marriage  are  young  men  (Judg.  xiv,  10);  called 
'  sons  of  the  bridal-chamber,'  Matt,  ix,  15.  Fe- 
males were  invited  to  marriages  (Ps.  xiv.  14),  and 
attended  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  their  abode 
(1  Mace.  ix.  37) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  it 
was  evening,  with  lamps  and  flambeaux  (Matt. 
xxv.  1-10),  In  later  ages  tlie  guests  were  sum- 
moned when  the  banquet  was  ready  (Matt.  xxii.  3^, 
and  furnished  with  a  marriage  garment  (ver.  11). 
The  father  of  the  bride  conducted  her  at  night  to 
her  husband  (Gen.  xxix.  23;  Tobit  viii.  1;. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  richly  ornamented 
(Isa.  Ixi.  10).  In  Mesojiotamia,  and  the  East 
generally,  it  was  the  custom  to  marry  the  eldest 
sister  first  (Gen.  xxix.  26),  By  the  deception 
practised  upon  Jacob  in  that  country,  he  marries 
two  wives,  and,  apparently,  without  any  one 
objecting  (ver.  31).  Laban  obtains  a  promise 
from  Jacob  not  to  marry  any  more  wives  than 
Rachel  and  Leah  (Gen.  xxxi.  50).  The  wives 
and  concubines  of  Jacob  and  their  children  travel 
together  (Gen.  xxxii.  22,  23) ;  but  a  distinction 
is  made  between  them  in  the  hour  of  danger 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  1,  2 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  6).  Fol- 
lowing the  arrangement  we  have  adopted,  we 
now  meet  with  the  first  reference  to  the  Levirate 
Lata.  Judah,  Jacob's  son  by  Leah,  had  married 
a  Canaanitish  woman  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2).  His 
first-born  son  wa^Er  (ver.  3).  Judali  took  a  wife 
for  him  (ver.  6).  Er  soon  after  died  (ver.  7),  and 
Judah  said  to  Onan, '  Go  in  unto  thy  brother's  wife, 
Tamar,  and  marry  her,  and  raise  up  seed  to  tliy 
brother.'  '  Onan  knew  that  the  offspring  would 
not  be  his.'  All  these  circumstances  besjieak  a 
pre-established  and  well  known  law,  and  he 
evaded  the  purpose  of  it,  and  thereby,  it  is  said, 
incurred  the  wrath  of  God  (ver.  10).  It  seems, 
from  the  same  account,  to  have  been  well 
understood,  that  upon  his  death  the  duty  de- 
volved upon  the  next  surviving  brother.  Judah 
interfered  to  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  it,  and 
this  two-fold  denial  suggested  to  Tamar  the  stra- 
tagem related  of  her  in  Gen,  xxxviii.  13-26.  No 
change  is  recorded  in  this  law  till  just  before  the 
entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  (b.c.  1451),  at 
which  time  Moses  modified  it  by  new  regulations 
to  this  effect : — '  If  brethren  dwell  together  (i.  e. 
in  the  same  locality),  and  one  of  them  die,  and 
leave  no  child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  must  not 
marry  out  of  the  family,  but  her  husband's  brother 
or  his  next  kinsman  must  take  her  to  wife,  and 
perform  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother,  and  the 
tirst-bom  of  this  union  shall  succeed  in  the  name 
of  his  deceased  father,  that  his  name  may  be 
extant  in  Israel ;'  not  literally  bear  his  name,  for 
Ruth  allowed  her  son  by  Boaz  to  be  called  Obed, 
and  not  Mahlon,  the  name  of  her  first  husband 
(Ruth  iv.  17,  yet  see  Josephus,  Aiitiq.,  iv.  8,  23). 
In  case  the  man  declined  the  office,  the  woman 
was  to  bring  him  before  the  elders,  loose  his  shoe 
from  oft"  his  foot,  and  spit  in,  or,  as  some  render  it, 
before  liis  face,  by  way  of  contempt  (Deut.  xxv,  9, 
10  :  Josephus  understands  in  the  face,  Antiq.  v.  9. 
4),  and  shall  say,  *  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  the 
man  tliat  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house; 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  the  house  of 
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him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed,'  qttasi  Baresole  !  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  original  law  was  binding 
on  the  brother,  if  already  married;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Moses,  who  wished  to  mitigate 
it,  allowed  of  that  exception.  The  instance  of 
Ruth(B.c.  1245),  who  married  Boaz,  her  husband's 
relation,  exhibits  the  practice  of  the  law  under 
the  Judges.  Boaz  was  neither  the  father  of,  nor 
the  nearest  relation  to,  Elimelech,  father-in-law  to 
Ruth,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  and  yet  he  mairied 
her  after  the  refusal  of  him  who  was  the  nearest 
relation  (Ruth  ii.  20  :  iii.,  iv.).  These  facts  serve 
to  exonerate  the  stratagem  of  Tamar,  Judah'a 
daughter,  already  alluded  to  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
13-26),  which  was  dictated  by  a  wish  to  fulfil  the 
Levirate  Law  as  near  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
when  Judah  discovered  it  he  justified  her  conduct, 
saying :  '  Siie  liath  been  more  righteous  than  I,' 
t.  e.  has  more  adhereil  to  the  law,  '  liecause  I  gave 
hev  not  to  Shelah  my  son'  (ver.  26  ;  comp.  ver.  11). 
Hence,  then,  the  children  of  Judah,  by  Tamar, 
inherited  as  his  sons  legally  as  well  as  naturally, 
and  are  reckoned  to  him  in  the  genealogy  in  1 
Oiiron.  ii.  4  :  'And  Tamar,  his  daughter-in-law, 
bare  him  Pharez  and  Zerah'  (comp.  Num.  xxvi. 
20).  The  legitimacy  of  her  oftspring  is  an  im- 
jjortant  question ;  for  the  pedigree  of  David,  Solo- 
mon, and  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  even  of 
Ciirist  himself,  is  derived  from  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah,  by  Tamar  (comp.  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  and 
Matt.  i.  3-16).  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  con- 
fessed tliat  the  Levirate  Law  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  not  the  least  of  wliich  was 
the  inducement  which  it  afforded  to  females  to  in- 
trigue and  indelicacy,  as  in  the  cases  of  Tamar 
iiiid  Ruth.  A  subtle  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  proposed  to  our  Lord  by  the  Sad- 
ducees,  was  grounded  upon  a  real  or  supposed  case 
of  compliance  with  it  running  through  a  family 
of  seven  brethren  (Matt.  xxii.  23,  &c.).  The  mar- 
riage of  Herod  with  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's 
wife  (Mark  vi.  17,  18),  did  not  come  under  the 
Levirate  Law  ;  for  Josephus  states  that  Herodias 
iiad  a  daughter  by  her  husband,  and  that  the 
marriage  with  Herod  was  contracted  in  the  life- 
lime  of  her  husband  {Antiq.  xviii.  5.  4).  Resem- 
blances to  this  law  liave  been  traced  in  India 
(Asiatic  Researches,  iii.  35) ;  among  the  Athe- 
nians (Terence,  Phorm.,  act  i.  sc.  ii.  75,  6)  ; 
among  the  ancient  Germans  (Tacitus,  Germ.  8) ; 
and  among  the  modern  Egyptians  (Niebulir, 
Description  de  VArabie,  p.  61 ;  Volney,  Voyage 
en  Syrie,  tom.  ii.  p.  74). 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  should  seem, 
from  the  instance  of  Potiphar's  wife,  that  mono- 
gamy was  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxix.  7). 
Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  one  wife  (Gen.  xli.  45). 
The  Israelites,  while  in  Egypt,  seem  to  have  re- 
stricted themselves  to  one.  One  case  is  recorded 
of  an  Israelite  who  had  married  an  Egyptian 
woman  (Lev.  xxiv.  10).  The  giving  of  the  law 
(B.C.  1491)  acquaints  us  with  many  regulations 
concerning  marriage,  which  were  different  from 
the  practices  of  the  Jews  while  in  Egypt,  and 
from  those  of  the  Canaanites,  to  whose  land  they 
were  approaching  (Lev.  xviii.  3).  There  we  find 
laws  for  regulating  the  marriages  of  bondmen 
(Exod.  xxi.  3,  4),  and  of  a  bondmaid  (ver.  7-12). 
The  prohibition  against  marriages  with  the  Ca- 
naanites is  established  by  a  positive  law  (Exod. 
x»iv  16).    Marriage  is  prohibited  with  any  one 
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near  of  kin,  '  of  the  remainder'  of  his  flesh'  (Ler, 
xviii.  6-19).  A  priest  is  prohibited  from  mar- 
rying one  that  had  been  a  harlot,  or  divorced 
(Lev.  xxi.  7).  The  liigh-priest  was  also  excluded 
from  marrying  a  widow,  and  restricted  to  one 
wife  (ver.  13,  14).  Daughters  who,  tlirough 
want  of  brotliers,  were  heiresses  to  an  estate, 
were  required  to  marry  into  their  own  tribe,  and, 
if  possible,  a  kinsman,  to  prevent  the  estate  pass- 
ing into  another  family  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11 ; 
xxxvi.  1-12).  The  husband  had  power  to  annul 
his  wife's  vow,  if  he  heard  it,  and  interfered  at 
the  time  (Num.  xxx.  6-16).  If  a  man  had  be- 
trothed a  wife,  be  was  exempt  from  the  wars,  &c. 
(Dent.  XX.  7 ;  xxiv.  5).  It  was  allowed  to  marry 
a  beautiful  captive  in  war,  whose  husband  pro- 
bably had  been  killed  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14,  &c.). 
Abundance  of  offspring  was  one  of  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  obedience,  during  the  miracu- 
lous providence  which  superintended  the  Theo- 
cracy (Lev.  xxvi,  9;  Deut.  vii.  13,  14;  xxviii. 
11  ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3;  cxxviii.  .3);  and  disappoint- 
ment in  marriage  was  one  of  the  curses  (Deut. 
xxviii.  18,  30  :  comp.  Ps.  xlvii.  9 ;  Jer.  viii.  10). 
A  daughter  of  a  distinguished  person  was  offered 
in  marriage  as  a  reward  for  perilous  services  (Josli. 
XV.  16,  17;  1  Sam,  xvii.  25).  Concubinage  ap- 
pears in  Israel  (b.c.  1413,  Judg.  xix.  1-4).  Tlie 
violation  of  a  concubine  is  avenged  (Judg.  xx, 
5-10).  Polygamy  (Judg.  viii,  30).  The  state 
of  marriage  among  the  Philistines  may  be  in- 
ferred, in  the  time  of  Samson,  from  the  sudden 
divorce  from  him  of  his  wife  by  her  father,  and 
her  being  given  to  his  friend  (Judg.  xiv.  20),  and 
from  the  father  offering  him  a  younger  sister  in- 
stead (Judg.  XV.  2).  David's  numerous  wives  (2 
Sam.  iii.  3-5).  In  Ps.  xlv.,  which  is  referred  to 
this  period  by  the  best  harmonists,  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  royal  marriage  upon  a  most  mag- 
nificent scale.  Tlie  marriage  of  Solomon  to  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  iii.  1  ;  to 
which  the  Song  of  Solomon  probably  relates,  and 
from  whicli  it  appears  that  his  mother  '  crowned 
him  with  a  crown  on  the  day  of  his  espousals' 
(ver.  3,  1 1 ;  and  see  Sept.  and  Vulg.  of  Is.  Ixi. 
iO).  It  would  appear  that  in  his  time  females 
were  married  young  (Prov.  ii.  17;  comp.  Joel  i. 
8) ;  also  males  (Prov.  v.  18).  An  admirable 
description  of  a  good  wife  is  given  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  10-31.  The  excessive  multiplication  of 
wives  and  concubines  was  tlie  cause  and  effect 
of  Solomon's  apostacy  in  his  old  age  (1  Kings 
xi.  1-8).  He  confesses  his  error  in  Ecclesiastes, 
where  lie  eulogizes  monogamy  (viii.  9 ;  vii,  29). 
Rehoboam  took  a  plurality  of  wives  (2  Chron. 
xi.  18-21)  ;  and  so  Abijah  (2  Chron,  xiii.  21),  and 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  3),  and  Belshazzar,  king  of 
Babylon  (Dan.  v.  2).  It  would  seem  that  the  out- 
ward manners  of  the  Jews,  about  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  advent,  had  become  improved,  since  there 
is  no  case  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of 
polygamy  or  concubinage  among  them.  Our 
Lord  excludes  all  causes  of  divorce,  excejit 
whoredom  (wape/crbs  Xiyov  vopvflas,  Matt.  v. 
32),  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law  lo 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  The  same  doctrine 
concerning  divorce  had  been  taught  by  the  pro- 
phets (Jer,  iii,  1 ;  Micah  ii.  9;  Mai.  ii.  1416). 
The  apostles  inculcate  it  likewise  (Rom.  vii,  3 ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  4,  10,  11,  39)  ;  yet  St.  Paul  consider! 
obstinate  desertion  by  an  unbel'eving  paity  as  a 
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release  (1  Cor  vii.  IS).  Our  Lord  does  not  re- 
prehend celibacy  for  the  sake  of  religion,  '  those 
who  make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake'  (Matt.  xix.  12;  comp.  1  Cor. 
vii.  32,  36).  Second  marriages  not  condemned 
in  case  of  death  (Rom.  vii.  12).  Mixed  mar- 
riages disapproved  (1  Cor.  vii.  39 ;  2  Cor.  vi. 
14).  Early  marriage  not  recommended  ( 1  Cor. 
vii.  3G).  Marriage  affords  the  means  of  copious 
illustrations  to  the  writers  of  Scripture.  The 
prophets  employ  it  to  represent  the  relation  of  the 
Jewish  church  to  Jehovah,  and  the  apostles  that 
of  the  Christian  church  to  Christ.  The  applica- 
tions they  make  of  the  idea  constitute  some  of  tlie 
lioldest  and  most  touching  figures  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  striking  similarity  between  modern 
and  ancient  Oriental  customs,  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage, may  be  seen  in  the  travels  of  Arvieux,  Rus- 
sell, Bruce,  Buckingham,  &c. ;  and  see  Selden, 
Uxor  Ebraica,  seu  de  Nuptiis  et  Divor.,  Londini, 
1646;  Selden,  De  Successionibris,  c.  14;  De 
Nuptiis  Boazi  et  liuthw,  Lond.,  1631  ;  Peri- 
/onius,  Dissert,  de  Constitut.  Div.  super  ducenda 
defuiicti  pairis  uxore.    Lugd.   Batav.   1740. — 

J.  F.  D. 

MARS'  HILL.     [Areopagus.] 

MARTHA  (Map0a),  sister  of  Lazarus  and 
Mary,  who  resided  in  the  same  house  with  them 
at  Bethany  [Lazakus].  From  tlie  house  at 
Bethany  being  calle<l  '  lier  house,'  in  Luke  x. 
38,  and  from  the  leading  part  which  Martha  is 
always  seen  to  take  in  domestic  matters,  it  has 
seemed  to  some  that  she  was  a  widow,  to  whom 
the  house  at  Bethany  belonged,  and  with  whom 
her  brirfher  and  sister  lodged ;  but  tiiis  is  uncer- 
tain, and  the  common  opinion,  that  the  sisters 
managed  tlie  household  of  tiieir  brother,  is  more 
probable.  Luke  probai)ly  calls  it  her  house  be- 
cause he  had  no  occasion  to  mention,  and  does 
not  mention,  Lazarus  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  a 
tiouse  which  is  occupied  by  different  persons,  we 
avoid  circumlocution  by  calling  it  the  house  of 
tlie  individual  who  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
iliscourse.  Jesus  was  intimate  with  this  family, 
and  their  house  was  often  his  home  when  at  Jeru- 
salem, being  accustomed  to  retire  thither  in  tlie 
evening,  after  having  spent  the  day  in  the  city. 
The  ])oint  which  the  Evangelists  bring  out  most 
distinctly  with  respect  to  Martha,  lies  in  tlie  con- 
trariety of  disposition  between  her  and  her  sister 
Mary.  The  first  notice  of  Clirist's  visiting  this 
family  occurs  in  Luke  x.  38-42.  He  was  received 
with  great  attention  by  the  sisters;  and  Martha 
soon  hastened  to  provide  suitable  entertainment 
for  the  Lord  and  his  followers,  while  Mary  re- 
mained in  his  presence,  sitting  at  his  feet,  and 
drinking  in  the  sacred  words  that  fell  from  his  lips. 
The  active,  bustling  solicitude  of  Martha,  anxious 
that  the  best  things  in  the  house  should  he  made 
subservient  to  the  Master's  use  and  solace,  and 
the  quiet  earnestness  of  Mary,  more  desirous  to 
profit  by  the  golden  opixirtunity  of  hearing  his 
instructions,  than  to  minister  to  his  personal  wants, 
strongly  mark  the  points  of  contrast  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  two  sisters.  '  There  was,'  says 
Bishop  Hall,  '  more  solicitude  in  Martha's  active 
jiart,  more  piety  in  Mary's  sedentary  attendance: 
I  know  not  in  whether  more  zeal.  Good  Martha 
was  desirous  to  express  her  joy  and  thankfulness 
for  the  presence  of  so  blessed  a  guest,  by  the  ac- 
tions of  her  careful  and  pleni  "eous  entertainment. 
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I  know  not  how  to  censure  the  holy  woman  for 
her  excess  of  care  to  welcome  our  Savioui. 
Sure,  she  herself  thought  she  did  well ;  and  out 
of  that  confidence  feared  not  to  complain  to 
Christ  of  her  sister.'  This  siie  did  in  the  words, 
'  Lord,  rarest  thou  not  that  my  sister  leaveth  mi 
to  serve  alone  V  Out  of  respect  to  Jesus,  she  pre- 
sumed not  to  call  her  sister  privately  away  with- 
out his  leave.  Her  words,  however,  seem  to  convey 
a  gentle  reproach  to  Christ  for  not  having  suffi- 
cient regard  to  her  exertions ;  and  in  this  she  was 
wrong,  as  well  as  in  measuring  her  sister's  conduct 
by  her  own.  Apprehending  her  own  act  to  be 
good,  she  supposed  her  sister's  wrong,  because  it 
was  not  the  same ;  '  whereas  goodness,'  as  the 
bishop  remarks,  '  hath  much  latitude.  Ill  is  op- 
posed to  good,  not  good  to  good.  Mary  might 
hear,  Martha  might  serve,  and  both  do  well.' 
Martha  no  doul)t  expected  that  Jesus  would 
commend  her  active  zeal,  and  send  away  Mary 
with  a  slight  lejiroof.  Great,  therefore,  was  her 
surprise  to  liear  hiin  say,  '  Martha,  Martha,  thou 
art  careful  and  ti()ul)led  about  many  things ; 
but  one  thing  is  needful  :  and  Mary  hath  chosen 
that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away 
from  lier.'  Tliis  has  been  variously  explained ; 
but  the  obvious  reference  is  to  the  value  of  the 
soul  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  and  to 
the  eternal  welfare  of  the  one  as  compared  with 
the  temporary  interests  of  the  other. 

The  part  taken  by  the  sisters  in  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  is  entirely  and  beautifully  in  accord- 
ance with  their  previous  history.  Martha  is 
still  more  engrossed  with  outward  things,  while 
Mary  surrenders  herself  more  to  her  feelings,  and 
to  inward  meditation.  When  they  heard  tliat 
Jesus  was  aj)proaching,  Martha  hastened  beyond 
the  village  to  meet  him,  '  but  Mary  sat  still  in 
In  the  house'  (John  xi.  20,  22).  When  slie  saw 
Jesus  actually  appear,  whose  presence  had  been  so 
anxiously  desired,  she  exhibits  a  strong  degree  of 
faith,  and  hesitates  not  to  express  a  confident 
hope  that  he,  to  whom  all  things  were  possible, 
would  even  yet  aft'ord  relief.  But,  as  is  usual 
with  persons  of  her  lively  character,  when  Ciirist 
answered,  with  what  seemed  to  her  the  vague  in- 
timation, '  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again,'  she  was 
instantly  cast  down  from  her  height  of  confidence, 
the  reply  being  less  direct  than  she  expected  : 
slie  referred  this  saying  to  the  general  resurrection 
at  the  last  day,  and  tliereon  relajised  into  despond- 
ency and  grief.  This  feeling  Jesus  reproved,  liy 
directing  her  attention,  before  all  other  things,  to 
tiiat  inward,  eternal,  and  divine  life,  whicli  con- 
sists in  union  with  him,  and  which  is  raised  far 
above  the  power  even  of  the  grave.  This  he  did 
in  the  magnificent  words,  '  I  am  the  resurrection, 
and  the  life:  he  that  believeth  in  me,  thougii  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  :  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die. 
Believest  thou  thisT  Sorrow  and  shame  per- 
mitted the  troubled  Martha,  in  whose  heart  the 
feeling  of  an  unconditional  and  entire  surrender  to 
his  will  was  re-awakened,  to  make  only  the  gene- 
ral confession  that  lie  was  actually  the  promised 
Messiah ;  in  which  confession  she,  however,  com- 
prised an  acknowledgment  of  his  power  and 
greatness."  It  is  clear,  however,  that  she  found 
nothing  in  this  discourse  with  Christ,  to  encourage 
her  first  expectation  of  relief.     With  the  usual 
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rapid  change  in  persons  of  lively  Busceptibilities, 
•he  had  now  as  completely  abandoned  all  hope 
of  rescue  for  her  brother,  as  she  had  before  been 
sanguine  of  his  restoration  to  life.  Thus,  when 
Jesus  directed  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away  from 
the  sepulchre,  she  gathered  from  tliis  no  ground 
of  hope ;  but  rather  objected  to  its  being  done, 
because  the  body,  which  had  been  four  days  in  the 
tomb,  must  already  have  become  disagreeable. 
The  reproof  of  Christ,  '  Said  I  not  unto  thee, 
that,  if  thou  wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest  see 
the  glory  of  God  ?'  suggests  that  more  discourse 
had  passed  between  them  tlian  the  evangelist 
lias  recorded,  seeing  that  no  such  assurance  is 
contained  in  the  previous  narrative  (John  xi. 
39,  40). 

Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  Martha,  save  that 
some  time  after,  at  a  supper  given  to  Christ  and 
his  disciples  at  Bethany,  she,  as  usual,  busied 
herself  in  the  external  service.  Lazarus,  so  marvel- 
lous) y  restored  from  the  grave,  sat  with  her  guests 
at  table.  '  Martha  served,'  and  Mary  occupied 
her  favourite  station  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  she 
bathed  with  her  tears,  and  anointed  with  costly 
ointment  (John  xii.  1,2).     [Lazarus;  Mary.] 

There  are  few  characters  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  certainly  no  female  character,  so  strongly 
Drought  out  in  its  natural  points  as  that  of  Martha ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Luke  and  John, 
although  relating  different  transactions  in  which 
she  was  concerned,  perfectly  agree  in  the  traits  of ' 
character  which  they  assign  to  her.  Tholuck  has 
skilfully  followed  out  its  development  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  Jolin. 
See  also  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  i.  66 ;  and  Hall's 
Contemplations,  vol.  iii.,  b.  4,  Contemp.,  17, 
23,  24. 

MARTYR  (fxdpTvs).  This  word  means 
properly  a  witness,  and  is  applied  in  the  New 
Testament — 1.  To  judicial  witnesses  (Matt, 
xviii.  16;  xxvi.  65  ;  Mark  xiv.  63  ;  Acts  vi.  13; 
vii.  58;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ;  1  Tim.  v.  19;  Heb.  x. 
2S).  Tiie  Septuagint  also  uses  it  for  the  Hebrew 
iy  erf,  in  Deut.  xvii.  16  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  28.-2.  To 
one  who  lias  testified,  or  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  known.  This  is  a  fre- 
quent sense  in  the  New  Testament :  as  in  Luke 
xxiv.  48 ;  Acts  i.  8,  22 ;  Rom.  i.  9  ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ; 
1  Thes.  ii.  5,  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2; 
1  Pet.  V.  1  ;  Rev.  i.  5  ;  iii.  14  ;  xi.  3,  and  else- 
where.— 3.  The  meaning  of  tlie  word  wiiich  has 
now  become  the  most  usual,  is  that  in  which  it 
occurs  most  rarely  in  the  Scripture,  i.  e.,  one 
who  l)y  his  death  bears  witness  to  the  truth. 
In  this  sense  we  only  find  it  in  Acts  xxii.  20; 
Rev,  ii.  13;  xvii.  6.  This  now  exclusive  sense 
of  the  word  was  brought  into  general  use  by 
tlie  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  applied  it  to 
every  one  who  suffered  death  in  the  Christian 
cause  (see  Suicer,  Thesaurus  Eccles.  sub  voc). 
Stephen  was  in  this  sense  the  first  martyr 
[Stephen]  ;  and  the  spiritual  honours  of  his  death 
tended  in  no  small  degree  to  raise  to  the  most 
extravagant  estimation,  in  the  early  church,  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  blood.  Eventually  a 
martyrs  death  was  supposed,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  the  under-named  texts,  to  cancel  all  the 
giiK  of  the  past  life  (Luke  xii.  50  ;  Mark  x.  39) ; 
to  supply  the  place  of  baptism  (Matt.  x.  39)  ;  and 
at  once  to  secuie  admittance  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  in  Paradise  (Matt.  v.  10-12).     In  imita- 
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tion  of  the  family  custom  of  annually  comnie" 
raorating  at  the  grave  the  death  of  deceased  mem< 
bers,  the  churciies  celebrated  the  deaths  of  their 
martyrs  by  prayer  at  their  graves,  and  by  love- 
feasts.  From  this  high  estimation  of  tlie  martyrs, 
Christians  were  sometimes  led  to  deliver  themselves 
up  voluntarily  to  the  public  authorities — thus  jus- 
tifying the  charge  of  fanaticism  brought  against 
them  by  the  heathen.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
this  practice  was  discountenanced,  the  words  of 
Christ  himself  being  brought  against  it  (Matt.  x. 
23;  see  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist.  i.  109,  110). 

1.  MARY  (Mapla.  or  Mapia/i;  Heb.  D^^.D  Mi- 
riam), '  the  Mother  of  Jesus '  (Acts  i.  1 4),  and 
•  Mary  his  Motlier'  (Matt.  ii.  11),  are  the  appella- 
tions of  one  who  has  in  later  times  been  generally 
called  the  '  Virgin  Mary,'  but  who  is  never  so 
designated  in  Scripture. 

Little  is  known  of  this  '  highly  favoured '  in- 
dividual, in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  first  prophecy 
made  to  man,  that  '  the  seed  of  the  tcoman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head'  (Gen.  iii.  15).  As  hei 
history  was  of  no  consequence  to  Christianity,  it 
is  not  given  at  large.  Her  genealogy  is  recorded 
by  St,  Luke  (ch.  iii.),  in  order  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  predictions  which  had  foretold  the  descent 
of  the  ^Iessiah  from  Adam  through  Abraham  and 
David,  with  the  design  evidently  of  showing  tliat 
Christ  was  of  that  royal  house  and  lineage  (comp. 
Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p.  589,  ff.). 

Eusebius,  the  early  ecclesiastical  historian, 
although  unusually  lengthy  upon  '  the  name 
Jesus,'  and  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and 
Luke's  Gospels,  throws  no  new  light  upon  Mary's 
birth  and  parentage.  The  legends  respecting 
Anne,  wlio  is  said  to  have  been  her  mother,  are 
pure  fables  without  the  slightest  evidence. 

Tlie  earliest  event  in  her  history,  of  which  we 
have  any  notice,  was  the  annunciation  to  her  by 
the  angel  Galiriel  that  she  was  destined,  whilst 
yet  a  pure  virgin,  to  become  the  motlier  of  the 
Messiah — an  event  which  was  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  given  centuries  before  by  Isaiah, 
that  '  a  virgin  should  conceive,  and  bear  a  son, 
and  should  call  his  name  Immanuel,'  which 
being  interpreted,  is  '  God  with  us'  (Isa.  vii.  14; 
Matt.  i.  23).  On  this  occasion  she  was  expli- 
citly informed  that  she  should  conceive  by  the 
miraculous  power  of  God,  and  that  her  child 
should  be  '  Holy,'  and  be  called  '  the  Son  of 
God.'  As  a  confirmation  of  her  faith  in  this 
announcement  she  was  also  told  by  the  angel 
that  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  chief  priests,  and  who  was  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  had  conceived  a  son,  and  that 
the  time  was  not  far  oft'  when  her  reproach  among 
women  should  cease  (Luke  i.  36). 

Almost  immediately  on  receiving  this  an- 
nouncement Mary  hastened  from  Nazareth,  where 
she  was  when  the  angel  visited  her,  to  the  house 
of  her  cousin,  wlio  was  then  residing  in  the  hilly 
district  in  '  a  city  of  Judah.'  This  '  city '  some 
have  sup{X)sed  to  be  Hebron  ;  whilst  others,  read- 
ing 'loirrra  for  'Iou5o,  translate  the  clause  '  the 
city  Juttdh,'  and  identify  the  place  of  Elizabeth's 
residence  with  the  town  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  Josh.  XV.  55 ;  xxi.  16  (Kuinoel,  in  loc. ;  01s- 
hausen.  Bib.  Comment,  in  loc;  Reland,  Palaes- 
tina,  p.  870).  The  meeting  of  these  two  pious 
females,  on  whom  such  unexpected  privileges  had 
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heen  conferred,  was  one  of  mutual  congratu- 
lations, and  united  thanksgiving  to  the  author  of 
their  blessings.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mary  uttered  the  Magnificat — that  splendid 
burst  of  grateful  adoration  which  Christians  of 
all  parties  have  from  tlie  earliest  times  delighted 
to  adopt  as  expressive  of  the  best  feelings  of  the 
])ious  heart  towards  God  (Luke  i.  39-56}.  After 
spending  three  months  with  her  relative,  Mary 
leturned  to  Nazareth,  where  a  severe  trial  awaited 
her,  arising  out  of  the  condition  in  which  it 
liad  now  become  apparent  she  was.  Betrothed 
(perhaps  in  early  life)  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Joseph,  an  artificer  of  some  sort  (tsktwu,  Matt, 
xiii.  55,  probably,  as  our  translators  suppose,  a 
carpenter),  the  Jewish  law  held  her  exposed  to 
the  same  penalties  which  awaited  the  married 
wife  who  should  be  found  unfaithful  to  the 
S})()usal  vow.  Joseph,  however,  being  a  right- 
hearted  man  (Sf/cajos  =  one  wlio  feels  and  acts  as 
a  man  ought  to  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed),  was  unwilling  to  subject  her  to  the 
evils  of  a  public  exposure  of  what  he  deemed 
her  infidelity ;  and  accordingly  was  turning  in 
his  mind  how  he  might  ]irivately  dissolve  his 
connection  with  her,  when  an  angel  was  sent  to 
him  also  to  inform  him  in  a  dream  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  enjoin  upon  him  to  com- 
plete his  engagement  with  her  by  taking  her  as 
his  wife.  This  injunction  he  obeyed,  and  hence 
came  to  be  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  father  of 
Jesns  (Matt.  i.  18-25). 

Summoned  by  an  edict  of  Augustus,  which 
commanded  that  a  census  (aTroypa<pii)  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  should 
be  taken,  and  that  each  person  should  be  enrolled 
in  the  chief  city  of  his  family  or  tribe,  Mary  and 
lier  husband  went  up  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of 
tlie  Davidic  family ;  and  whilst  there  the  child 
Jesus  was  born.  After  this  event  the  only  cir- 
cumstances in  her  history  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  historians  are  her  appearance  and  offerings 
in  tlie  temple  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
(Luke  i.  22,  ff.)  ;  her  return  with  her  husband  to 
Nazareth  (Luke  ii.  39) ;  their  habit  of  annually 
visiting  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
(ver.  41);  the  appearance  of  the  Magi,  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  at  one  of  these  periodic 
visits  (Matt.  ii.  1-12);  the  flight  of  the  holy 
family  into  Egypt,  and  their  return,  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  to  Nazareth  (ver.  13-23);  the 
scene  which  occurred  on  another  of  tliose  periodic 
visits,  when,  after  having  proceeded  two  days' 
journey  on  her  way  homeward,  she  discovered 
that  her  son  was  not  in  the  company,  and,  on 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  found  him  sitting  in  tlie 
temple  with  the  doctors  of  the  law, '  both  hearing 
them  and  asking  them  questions'  (Luke  ii.  42- 
52) ;  her  appearance  and  conduct  at  the  mar- 
riage-feast in  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.  1,  ff,)  ; 
her  attempt  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  to 
induce  Jesus  to  desist  from  teaching  (Matt.  xii. 
46,  ff.)  ;  her  accompanying  of  her  son  when  lie 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  immediately  before  his 
crucifixion  ;  her  following  him  to  Calvary ;  her 
being  consigned  by  him  while  hanging  on  the 
cross  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  apostle  John,  who 
from  that  time  took  her  to  reside  in  his  house 
(John  xix.  25,  ff.) ;  and  her  associating  with  the 
disciples  at  Jerusalem  after  his  ascension  (Acts 
i.  U\ 
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The  traditions  respecting  the  death  of  Mary 
differ  materially  from  each  other.  There  is  a 
letter  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  in  the 
fifth  century,  which  states  that  she  lived  at 
E2jhesus  with  St.  John,  and  there  died  and  was 
buried.  Another  epistle  of  the  same  age  says 
slie  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  in  Geth- 
semane.  The  legend  tells  that  three  days  after 
her  interment,  when  the  grave  was  opened  (that 
Thomas  the  Apostle  might  pay  reverence  to  her 
remains),  her  body  was  not  to  be  found, '  but  only 
an  exceeding  fragrance,'  whereupon  it  was  con- 
cluded that  it  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven.  The 
translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  tlie  ascen- 
sion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  took  place  wliile 
they  were  alive,  and  rlie  facts  are  recorded  by  flie 
inspiration  of  God ;  but  when  the  dead  body  of 
Mary  was  conveyed  through  the  earth,  and  re- 
moved thence,  there  were  no  tcitnesses,  and  no 
revelation  was  ever  made  of  tlie  extraordinary  and 
novel  incident,  which  certainly  has  no  parallel 
in  Scripture.  This  miraculous  event  is  appro- 
priately called  '  the  Assumption.' 

It  is  said  that  Mary  died  in  a.d.  63.  The  Canon 
of  Scripture  was  closed  in  a.d.  96,  thirty-three 
years  after  her  decease  ;  which,  however,  is  never 
alluded  to  by  any  of  the  apostles  in  their  writings, 
nor  by  St.  John,  to  whose  care  she  was  entrusted. 

In  the  Romish  Church  many  facts  are  believed 
and  doctrines  asserted  concerning  the  V^irgin 
Mary,  which  not  only  are  without  any  authority 
from  Scripture,  but  many  of  which  are  diame- 
trically opposed  to  its  declarations.  Such,  be- 
sides that  just  mentioned,  viz.  the  Assumption, 
are  the  following : — 

1.  '  The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.'  The  Council  of  Trent,  treating  upon 
'  Original  Sin,'  decreed  that  '  the  blessed  and 
immaculate  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,'  is 
'exempt  from  all  sin,  actual  and  original' 
(Sess.  5).  This  dogma  is  utterly  destitute  of 
any  Scriptural  evidence,  and  is  plainly  contra- 
dictory to  the  unqualified  and  repeated  assertions 
of  the  sacred  writers  respecting  the  universal 
depravity  of  mankind  (comp.  esjiecially  Rom. 
iii.  10,  23;  Gal.  iii.  22).  St.  Paul,  the  inspired 
author  of  these  passages,  lived  after  the  death  of 
Mar)',  and  must  have  known  the  singular  fact  of 
her  immaculate  and  sinless  nature,  if  such  had 
been  the  case;  but  he  makes  no  exception  in 
her  favour,  and  never  alludes  to  her  in  any  way. 
St.  John  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  her 
alleged  perfection,  and  yet  he,  writing  about 
A.D.  90,  declares,  '  If  we  say  that  we  have  7Wt 
sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is 
not  in  us '  (1  John  i.  10). 

2.  '  The  perpetual  virginity '  of  Mary.  As  to 
this  point  we  possess  no  direct  testimony  from 
Scripture  on  either  side ;  but  from  the  very  pre- 
cise language  and  phraseology  of  the  Bible  on 
primogeniture,  and  from  the  application  of  this 
language  in  the  case  of  Mary,  there  are  grounds 
for  concluding  that  she  had  several  children 
after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Matthew  (i.  25)  and  Luke  (ii.  7)  both  state 
that  '  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son.'  The 
term  'first-bom'  signifies  the  eldest  of  a  family, 
or  first  in  order  of  nativity  :  in  all  tongues  and 
countries  the  epithet  is  used  in  tliis  sense,  and 
in  no  other ;  and  never,  in  any  instance,  sig* 
nifies  an  only  child.     This  analogy  holds  in  sli 
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sases.  'Fiist-fmits'  (Lev.  xxiii.  10)  relate  to  the 
maturity  and  beginiiing  of  a  series  of  similar 
productions,  and  not  to  one  solitary  thing.  '  The 
first-fruits  of  every  creature'  (Col.  i.  15)  can- 
not imply  one  detached  unsucceeded  person. 
The  '  first-born  from  the  dead'  (Col.  i.  18)  does 
not  mean  that  Christ  alone  should  rise  from  the 
dead,  for  it  is  written,  '  all  shall  rise  in  him.' 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  repeatedly  called 
'  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God'  (John  iii.  16, 
18),  but  never  the  only  son  of  Mary.  The  evange- 
lists say  he  was  the  '  first-born  son' — an  expres- 
sion which  necessarily  involves  the  inference  that 
there  was  at  least  a  second.  Neither  Samson,  nor 
tiie  son  of  the  Shnnamite,  who  were  only  children, 
is  ever  styled  '  Jirst-born ;'  yet,  when  there  are 
but  two  children  in  a  family,  the  order  of  their 
birth  is  always  regularly  noted  as  a  thing  of 
much  importance.  Esau,  in  claiming  his  supe- 
rior right,  says, '  I  am  thy  first-born'  (Gen.  xxvii. 
32).  Joseph  says  of  Manasseh, '  This  is  the  first- 
born' (Gen.  xlviii.  18).  Very  peculiar  stress  is 
laid  upon  this  point,  which  is  always  carefully 
observed  in  Scripture ;  but  nowhere  can  it  be  seen 
that  the  words  '  first-born'  are  ever  attached  to  an 
only  child.  We  abstain,  however,  from  pressing 
into  the  argument  the  repeated  mention  of  '  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,'  and  '  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,'  on  account  of  the  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation which  the  word  '  brother'  admits  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  explained  in  other  articles  [Brother  ; 
James;  Joses;  Jude]. 

As  the  Gospels  were  not  written  till  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  there  could  be  no  mistake  upon 
the  subject. 

No  Christian  discredits  or  disbelieves  the  fact 
of  Christ  having  been  bom,  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy, of  a  pure  virgin ;  but  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  is  merely  traditional,  unsupported 
by  any  evidence,  and  opposed  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  Jewish  and  Scriptural  language. 

3.  *  The  worship  of  the  Virgin.'  At  the  an- 
nunciation the  angel  said  to  Mary,  '  Blessed  art 
thou  among  women '  (Luke  i.  28).  In  the  Scrip- 
tures this  is  a  usual  mode  of  salutation.  In  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  24)  it  is  said,  '  Jael 
is  blessed  above  women.'  Such  was  the  Hebrew 
form  of  expressing  great  joy  or  congratulation  ; 
and  although  Mary  was  '  highly  favoured '  in 
being  the  mother  of  Jesus,  yet  as  Jael  receives  a 
similar  acknowledgment  of  her  superior  station 
and  happiness,  for  having  slain  with  her  own  hand 
tiieenemy  of  her  country,  the  phrase  must  certainly 
be  taken  in  both  cases  with  some  limitation ;  for 
in  neither  of  them  could  it  mean,  that  tiie  party 
was  to  be  reverenced  with  any  species  of  worship. 
In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  there  are  many 
persons  who  are  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively blessed.  God  said  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii. 
3),  '  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
him  that  curseth  thee  ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  Again,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  extends  his  blessing  to  an  in- 
definite number,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn — the  meek — the  merciful,'  '  for  they  shall 
see  God' — 'theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven' 
(Matt.  v.).  The  words  of  Christ  are  much 
gtrongor,  and  contain  greater  promises  to  his 
faithfv.1  followers,  than  those  of  the  an^-ei  to  Mary. 
There  is  no  instance  of  peculiar  honour,  or  of 
any  kind  of  worship,  having  been  paid  to  Mary 
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earlier  than  the  fifth  century,  and  it  was  IKA 
until  the  sixth  that  her  festivals  (under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Augustine)  began  to  be  generally 
observed. 

4.  *  The  mediation  and  intercession  of  Mary.' 
This  is  not  supported  by  a  single  passage  of  Holy 
Writ.  The  Lord  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no 
communication  with  her  after  he  entered  upon 
his  public  ministry.  Mary  and  Martha,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  '  other  women,'  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  being  in  his  company,  but  on  ont 
occasion  we  read  that  '  while  Clirist  talked  to 
the  people  his  mother  stood  without,  desiring  to 
speak  with  him  ;  and  one  said,  Thy  moUier  stands 
without,  desiring  to  speak  to  thee.  But  he  an- 
swered and  said,  who  is  my  mother?  And  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  his  disciples, 
and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren, 
for  whosoever  shall  do  tlie  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother '  (Matt.  xii.  46  to  50).  No- 
thing can  be  more  conclusive  than  this  passage  in 
sliowing  that  those  who  were  his  kindred  according 
to  the  flesh  were  of  no  imjwrtance  to  him  merely 
on  <Aa<  account,  but  that  the  righteous  were  alone 
regarded  by  him  in  the  nearest  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship. 

At  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.), 
Mary,  after  desiring  the  servants  to  do  whatever 
he  commanded,  '  saith  unto  him,  they  have  no 
wine.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  what  hav«> 
I  to  do  with  thee?  '  If  Jesus  declined  receiving 
any  information  from  her  upon  a  point  of  no  con- 
sequence in  worldly  matters,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  '  He  who  doeth  all  things  after  his 
own  good  pleasure'  has  permitted  her  to  obtain  any 
pre-eminence,  or  allows  any  interference  by  her  in 
heaven.  W^e  have  besides  the  explicit  assurance 
that  '  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus'  (1  Tim. 
ii.  b).  '  We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Clirist'  (1  John  ii.  1). 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mary  ever  saw  Christ 
after  the  resurrection ;  for  she  was  not  one  of  the 
'  chosen  witnesses '  specified  in  Scripture,  as  Mary 
Magdalene  was. — S.  P. 

2.  MARY  MAGDALENE  (Mapi'o  ^  Ma^Sa- 
AtjjiI})  was  probably  so  called  from  Magdala  in 
Galilee,  the  town  where  she  may  have  dwelt. 
According  to  tlie  Talmudists,  Magdalene  signi- 
fies *  a  plaiter  of  hair.' 

Much  wrong  has  been  done  to  tliis  individual 
from  imagining  that  slie  was  the  person  spoken 
of  by  St.  Luke  in  ch.  vii.  39 ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  this  opinion.  There  were 
two  occasions  on  which  Christ  was  anointed. 
Tlie  first  is  thus  recorded  in  John  xii.  1,  3  : — 'Six 
days  before  the  Passover  Jesus  came  to  Bethany, 
where  Lazarus  was  whirli  had  been  dead,  whom 
he  raised  from  the  dead.  There  they  made  him 
a  supper ;  and  Martha  served.  Then  took  Mary  a 
pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
with  her  iiair."  This  Mary  was  certainly  the 
sister  of  Martha.  The  second  instance  occurred 
in  the  house  of  Simon.  '  And,  behold,  a  woman 
in  the  city,  wliich  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew 
that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  houss, 
brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood 
at  his  feet  beliind  him  weeping,  and  began  tc 
wash  his  feet  with  ^ears,  and  did  wi-/e  them  wita 
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ibe  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and 
tnointed  them  with  the  ointment'  (Luke  vii.  37). 
How  Mary  Magdalene  came  to  be  identified 
with  the  person  here  mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to 
Bay ;  but  such  is  the  case :  and  accordingly  she 
is  generally  regarded  as  having  been  a  woman  of 
depraved  character.  For  such  an  inference,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  no  just  ground  whatever. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  (viii.  2),  where  it  is  recorded 
that  out  of  her  '  had  gone  seven  devils,'  and 
that  she  was  '  with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Herod's 
steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which 
ministered  unto  Christ  of  their  substance.' 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  she  had  not 
been  known  as  a  person  of  bad  character ;  and 
it  also  implies  that  she  was  not  poor,  or  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  when  she  was  the  companion  of 
one  whose  husband  held  an  important  ofhce  in  the 
king's  household. 

It  is  as  unjust  to  say  that  she  who  had  been  so 
physically  wretched  as  to  be  possessed  by  seven 
devils,  was  dissolute,  as  to  affirm  that  an  insane 
person  is  necessarily  depraved ;  and  as  there  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  Mary  Magdalene  was 

*  the  sinner'  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  the  ignominy  which  has  been  attached  to 
her  name  ought  to  be  removed. 

In  the  Saviour's  last  hours,  and  at  his  death 
and  resurrection,  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  chief 
and  important  witness.  There  had  followed  him 
from  Galilee  many  women  (Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56), 
and  there  stood  by  the  cross  several,  of  whom 
Mary  Magdalene  was  one  ;  and,  after  his  death, 
she  '  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses  beheld 
where  the  body  was  laid'  (Mark  xv.  47;  Luke 
xxiii.  55,  56);  *  and  they  returned  and  prepared 
spices  and  ointments.'  '  The  first  day  of  the 
week  Cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was 
yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  stone 
taken  away  from  the  sepulchre'  (John  xx.  1). 

Then  she  returned  to  tell  Peter  and  John  that 
the  stone  was  removed.  Peter  immediately  ran  to 
the  place  with  the  other  disciple,  when  they  saw 
only  the  napkin  and  linen  clothes  lying ;  and  *  the 
disciples  went  away  again  unto  their  own  homes  ' 
(John  XX.  2-11).  But  she  '  who  was  last  at  the 
cross  and  first  at  the  tomb '  '  stood  at  the  sepulchre 
weeping,'  and  saw  two  angels,  who  said  to  her, 

*  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  She  saith,  because 
they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him.'  Her  patient  waiting 
was  rewarded,  for  she  had  scarcely  ceased  speak- 
ing when  Jesus  himself  asked  her  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  he  said  '  Mary,'  she  turned  her- 
self, and  then,  seeing  who  it  was,  said  imto  him, 
'  Rabhoni,'  and  at  once  ac'icnowledged  his  risen 
person ;  when  he  not  only  assured  her  of  his 
resurrection,  but  also  announced  his  intended 
ascension  (John  xx.  17).  Mary  Magdalene 
then  returned  and  told  these  things  to  the  Apostles 
(Luke  xxiv.  10,  11),  '  and  her  words  seemed  to 
them  as  idle  tales,'  '  and  they,  when  they  had 
neard  that  He  was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her, 
believed  her  not'  (Mark  xvi.  10).  On  every 
occasion  Christ  selected  the  most  fit  and  proper 
persons,  and  on  this,  his  first  appearance  from 
the  dead,  he  chose  Mary  Magdalene  to  be  the 
only  witness  of  his  resurrection ;  and  to  other 
women  had  been  also  vouchsafed  the  vision  of 
angels  (Luke  xxiv.  10).     These  persons,  with 
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the  acute  perception  of  their  sex,  receiving 
distinct  evidence  without  captious  disbelief,  at 
once  saw,  believed,  and  '  worshipped'  their 
risen  Lord  (Matt,  xxviii.  9):  whilst  the  men 
who  had  been  his  daily  companions  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  public  ministry,  and  had 
heard  '  the  gracious  words  which  fell  from  his 
lips,'  entirely  refused  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, to  whom,  '  by  infallible  proofs.  He  had 
shown  himself  alive,'  and  remained  unconvinced 
until  '  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,'  and 
'  showed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet '  (Luke 
xxiv.  36,  40) ;  and  even  then  '  they  believed  not 
for  joy.' 

But  the  faith  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  '  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,'  inasmuch  as,  when  others 
were  '  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe,'  she,  with 
less  evidence  than  they  possessed,  at  once  acknow- 
ledged that  '  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is 
become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,'  and  to 
her  was  granted  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
witness  of  that  great  event,  the  Resurrection, 
without  which  Christ  would  have  died  in  vain 
(1  Cor.  XV.).— S.  P. 

3.  MARY,  wife  of  Cleophas  or  Alphseus,  and 
sister  of  the  Lord's  mother  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark 
XV.  40 ;  John  xix.  25).  This  Mary  was  one  of 
those  holy  women  who  followed  Christ,  and  was 
present  at  the  crucifixion ;  and  slie  is  that  '  other 
Mary '  who,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  attended  the 
body  of  Christ  to  the  sepulchre  when  taken  down 
from  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  61 ;  Mark  xv.  47 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  55).  She  was  also  among  those  who 
went  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  the  body,  and  who  be- 
came the  first  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1  ;  Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.  1).  James, 
Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon,  who  are  called  the  Lord's 
brethren  [see  the  names ;  also  Alphjeus  ;  Bro- 
ther], are  very  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  this  Mary,  and  therefore  cousins  of 
Jesus,  the  term  brother  having  been  used  with 
great  latitude  among  the  Hebrews.  This  is  the 
usual  alternative  of  those  who  deny  that  these 
persons  were  sons  of  our  Lord's  mother  by  her 
husband  Joseph  ;  although  some  imagine  that 
they  may  have  been  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife.  The  fact  seems  to  be  this  :  Christ  had  four 
'  brethren '  called  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Jude ; 
he  had  also  three  apostles  called  James,  Simon, 
and  Jude,  who  were  his  cousins,  being  sons  of 
Alphseus  and  this  Mary  :  and  it  is  certainly  very 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  three 
cousins  and  apostles  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
same  with  those  three  of  the  four  '  brethren '  who 
bore  the  same  names. 

4.  MARY,  sister  of  Lazaius  and  Martha.  The 
friendship  of  our  Lord  for  this  family  has  been 
explained  in  other  articles  [Lazarus  ;  Martha]. 
The  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  Mary 
individually  arise  from  the  contrast  of  cliaracter 
between  her  and  her  sister  Martha,  and  from  the 
incidents  by  which  that  contrast  was  evinced. 
As  these  points  of  contrast  have  already  been 
produced  under  Martha,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  present  article. 
Apart  from  this  view,  the  most  signal  incident  in 
the  history  of  Mary  is  her  conduct  at  the  supper 
which  was  given  to  Jesus  in  Bethany,  when  he 
came  thither  after  having  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  dead.     The  intense  love  which  distinguishwt 
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her  character  then  glowed  with  the  highest  fer- 
vour, manifesting  the  depth  of  her  emotion  and 
gratitude  for  the  deliverance  from  the  cold  terrors 
of  the  grave  of  that  brother  who  now  sat  alive 
and  cheerful  with  the  guests  at  table.  She  took 
the  station  she  best  loved,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  usual  to  wash  the  feet 
of  guests  before  an  entertainment,  and  with  this  the 
anointing  of  tlie  feet  was  frequently  connected 
[Anointing].  Mary  possessed  a  large  quantity 
of  very  costly  ointment ;  and  in  order  to  testify 
her  gratitude  she  sacrificed  it  all  by  anoint- 
ing with  it  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  are  told  that 
the  disciples  murmured  at  the  extravagance  of 
this  act,  deeming  that  it  would  have  been  much 
wiser,  if  she  had  sold  the  ointment  and  given  the 
money  to  the  poor.  But  Jesus,  looking  beyond 
the  mere  external  act  to  the  disposition  which 
gave  birth  to  it — a  disposition  which  marked  the 
intensity  of  her  gratitude — vindicated  her  deed. 
Always  meditating  upon  his  departure,  and  more 
especially  at  that  moment,  when  it  was  so  near  at 
hand,  he  attributed  to  this  act  a  still  higher  sense 
— as  having  reference  to  his  approaching  death. 
The  dead  were  embalmed  :  and  so,  he  said,  have 
I  received,  by  anticipation,  the  consecration  of 
death  (John  xii.  1-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13;  Mark 
xiv.  3-9). 

MASCHIL,  a  title  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
[Psalms]. 

MASSA,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
[Wandering]. 

MATTHEW  (MarOcuos).  1.  The  Person  of 
Matthew. — According  to  Mark  ii.  14,  Matthew 
was  a  son  of  Alphaeus.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Jacobus,  or  James,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  was  a 
son  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  who  was  a  sister 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  25).  If  this 
oijinion  is  correct,  Matthew  was  one  of  the  rela- 
tives of  Jesus.  Matthew  was  a  portitor,  or  in- 
ferior collector  of  customs  at  Capernaum,  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  not  a  piiblicanus,  or 
general  farmer  of  customs.  We  may  suppose 
either  that  he  lield  his  appointment  at  the  port  of 
Capernaum,  or  that  he  collected  the  customs  on 
the  high  road  to  Damascus,  which  went  through 
what  is  now  called  Khan  Minyeh,  wliich  place,  as 
Robinson  has  shown,  is  the  ancient  Capernaum 
{Bibl.  Res.  in  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288-295). 
Thus  we  see  that  Matthew  belonged  to  the  lower 
class  of  people. 

In  Mark  ii.  14,  and  Luke  v.  27,  he  is  called 
Levi.  We  hence  conclude  that  he  had  two  names. 
This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  and  Luke  vi.) ;  but  the  omis- 
sion does  not  prove  the  contrary,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  Lebbaeus  is  also  called 
Judas  in  Luke  vi.  16,  in  which  verse  the  name 
Lebbaeus  is  omitted.  In  Matt.  ix.  9  is  re- 
lated how  Mattiiew  was  called  to  be  an  apostle. 
We  must,  however,  suppose  that  he  was  previously 
acquainted  with  Jesus,  since  we  read  in  Luke 
vi.  13,  that  when  Jesus,  before  delivering  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  selected  twelve  disciples, 
who  were  to  form  the  circle  of  his  more  intimate 
associates,  Matthew  was  one  of  them.  After  this 
Matthew  returned  to  his  usual  occupation ;  from 
which  Jesus,  on  leaving  Capernaum,  called  him 
away.  On  this  occasion  Matthew  gave  a  parting 
entertainment  to  his  friends.  After  this  event  he 
is  mentioned  only  in  Acts  i.  13. 
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According  to  a  statement  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  {Padagog.  ii.  1),  Matthew  abstained  from 
animal  food.  Hence  some  writers  have  rather 
hastily  concluded  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Essenes.  It  is  true  that  the  Essenes  practised 
abstinence  in  a  high  degree ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  rejected  animal  food  altogether.  Admitting 
the  account  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  proves  only  a  certain  ascetic  strictness,  of 
which  there  occur  vestiges  in  the  habits  of  other 
Jews  (comp.  Joseph.  Vita,  cap.  ii.  &  iii.).  Some 
interpreters  find  also  in  Rom.  xiv.  an  allusion  to 
Jews  of  ascetic  principles. 

According  to  another  account,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  first  century,  and  which  occurs  in  the 
Kiipvytxa  Xlirpov  in  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  vi. 
15),  Matthew,  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  remained 
about  fifteen  years  in  Jerusalem.  This  agrees  with 
the  statement  in  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  24), 
that  Matthew  preached  to  his  own  nation  before  he 
went  to  foreign  countries.  Rufirius  {Hist.  Eccles. 
X.  9)  and  Socrates  (ffj5<.  Eccles.  i.  19)  state  that 
he  afterwards  went  into  Ethiopia;  and  other 
authors  mention  other  countries.  There  also  he 
probably  preached  specially  to  the  Jews.  Ac- 
cording to  Heracleon  (about  a.d.  150)  and  Cle- 
mens Alex.  (Strom,  iv.  9),  Matthew  was  one  of 
those  apostles  who  did  not  suffer  martyrdom. 

2.  The  Gospel  op  St.  Matthew. — The 
genuineness  of  this  Gospel  has  been  more  strongly 
attacked  than  that  of  any  of  the  three  others,  as 
well  by  external  as  by  internal  arguments. 

We  will  first  consider  the  external  arguments. 
The  most  ancient  testimony  concerning  Matthew's 
Gospel  is  that  of  Papias,  who,  according  to  Euse- 
bius (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39),  wrote  as  follows : 
MoT^oros  fieu  ovf  'E/3/jaf5t  Sia\eKT(jj  ra  \6yta 
avveypd\f/aro.  'Hp/xrivevcre  S'  avrh  ais  eSvyaro 
(KaffTos  (var.  lect.  us  ^v  Svyaros  €/ca(rTos).— 
'  Matthew  wrote  the  sayings  in  the  HeLrew 
tongue,  but  every  body  interpreted  them  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.'  Doubts  of  three  dift'erent 
kinds  have  been  raised  whether  this  testimony 
could  refer  to  our  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

1st.  Papias,  the  most  ancient  witness,  who  was 
a  disciple  of  John,  speaks  only  about  the  \6yia  of 
Christ,  which  were  apparently  a  collection  of  the 
remarkable  sayings  of  our  Lord. 

2dly.  He  speaks  about  a  work  written  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  here  means  probably  the  Aramaean 
or  Chaldee  tongue. 

3dly.  His  statement  seems  to  imply  that  there 
was  no  translation  of  this  work. 

These  doubts  were  particularly  brought  forward 
by  Schleiermacher  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1832,  Heft  4.  The  opinion  of  Schleiermacher 
was  adopted  by  Schneckenburger,  Lachmann,  and 
many  others.  According  to  these  critics,  the 
apostle  wrote  only  a  collection  of  the  remarkable 
sayings  of  Jesus  ;  which  collection  was  put  into 
an  historical  form  by  a  Greek  translator.  Papias 
is  said  to  intend  by  fjp/x'ijvfvffe,  the  explanation  of 
the  sayings  of  Christ  by  means  of  the  addition 
of  the  historical  facts.  Most  critics,  however,  have 
either  never  adopted,  or  have  subsequently  re- 
jected, the  above  interpretation  of  the  words  \6yta 
and  Tipfxriytvare.  It  Avas  first  objected  by  Dr. 
Liicke,  that  Papias,  in  his  report,  followed  tl  e 
statements  of  Johannes  Presbyter,  who  said  that 
Peter  furnished  a  avvrd^is  rwv  KvpiaKuv  Koyia>v, 
'a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,'  and  that 
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Mark  stated  what  he  had  heard  from  Peter,  and 
that  Papias  nevertheless  adds  that  Mark  wrote 
TO.  vTrh  rod  XpitTTOv  ^  Kexdevra  ij  irpdxOfra,  '  as 
well  the  sayings  as  the  doings  of  Christ.'  Hence 
it  follows,  according  to  Dr.  Liicke,  that  \<iyia  is  a 
term  a.  parte  potion,  which  comprehends  the  history 
also.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Liicke  observes, 
that  Papias  himself  wrote  a  work  under  the  title  of 
'  Aoylaiv  KvpioKwv  i^'^yrjffts,^  and  that  the  extracts 
from  this  work  which  Eusebius  has  furnished 
prove  that  its  contents  were  partly  historical.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  testimony  of  Papias 
may  be  considered  as  referring  to  our  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  ;  but  the  force  of  the  two  other  objec- 
tions remains  still  unimpared. 

It  has  been  observed  by  those  who  deny  the 
genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  that  in  none  of  the 
Fathers  before  Jerome  do  we  find  any  statement 
from  which  we  could  infer  that  they  had  seen  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  that  conse- 
quently we  may  consider  as  a  mere  conjecture 
the  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  that  our  Gospel  is  a 
Greek  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original. 

Jerome,  in  his  Catalogus  de  viris  illustribus 
(cap.  iii.),  reports  that  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  preserved  in  the  library  at  Caesarea, 
and  tliat  he  took  a  copy  of  it.  In  his  commen- 
tary on  Matt.  xii.  13,  he  says  that  he  translated 
this  Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek.  In  the  same  pass- 
age, and  in  his  book  Contra  Pelagianos  (iii.  2), 
Jerome  states  that  this  Hebrew  copy  was  con- 
sidered '  by  most  people'  (a  plerisque)  to  be  the 
original  text  of  St.  Matthew.  The  cautious  ex- 
pression '  a  plerisque '  is  considered  by  many  cri- 
tics as  an  indication  that  Jerome's  statement 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  Indeed  it  appears 
that  the  Hebrew  copy  of  St.  Matthew  was  not  the 
mere  original  of  our  Gospel,  for  what  motive, 
in  that  case,  could  Jerome  have  had  to  translate 
it  into  Greek  ? 

The  whole  difficulty  is  cleared  up  if,  like  most 
modem  critics,  we  suppose  that  the  Evangelium 
secundum  Hebrceos,  about  which  Jerome  speaks, 
was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  corrupted  by 
apocryphal  additions.  This  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fragments  of  it  which  have  been 
preserved. 

Hence  many  critics  are  led  to  suppose  that  the 
atrictly  Judaizing  Christians  made  a  translation 
of  St.  Matthew,  which  they  endeavoured  to  bring 
into  harmony  with  their  own  opinions  and  legends. 
As  a  proof  that  this  Evangelium  secundum  He- 
breeos  was  not  an  original  work,  but  merely  a 
translation,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  name 
Bapal3$as  was  not  rendered  N3S  "11,  but  ^l 
'\T]'2~\,Jilius  magistri  eorum. 

Nevertheless  Jerome's  statement  respecting  the 
Evangelium  secundum  Hebrceos  may  be  taken  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  account  of  Papias,  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew.  If  this 
be  the  fact,  the  question  must  arise  whether  our 
Greek  Matthew  is  a  correct  translation  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  words  of  Papias  seem  to  imply 
that  in  his  days  there  was  no  Greek  translation  in 
exister.ee.  This  has  induced  many  critics  to 
question  his  account,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
original  text  was  Greek.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Erasmus,  (Ecolampadius,  Calvin,  Beza,  Lardner, 
Gnerike,  Harless,  and  others. 

The  authority  of  Papias  has  been  deemed  to  be 
overthrowD   by  the  character  given  of  him  by 
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Eusebius,  according  to  whose  statement  he  waa 
a-<p6Spa  (TfiiKphs  tov  vovv,  '  of  a  very  little  mind.' 
Guerike  considers  also  as  rather  incredible  the 
addition,  that  everybody  interpreted  that  gospel 
according  to  his  ability,  rjpy.-fivevffe  Vaira  ws  ^v 
Swards  eKaffros. 

Papias,  indeed,  ])roves  himself  very  credulous, 
by  reporting,  according  to  Eusebius,  iroKka 
fivdiKwrepa,  *  many  rather  fabulous  things ;'  but 
this  does  not  authorize  us  to  reject  his  testimony 
in  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  for  the  perception  of 
which  no  extraordinary  abilities  were  required, 
especially  as  his  account  of  this  fact  agrees  with 
the  statements  of  Jerome. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  after  several 
inaccurate  and  imperfect  translations  of  the 
Aramaean  original  came  into  circulation,  Mat- 
thew himself  was  prompted  by  this  circumstance 
to  publish  a  Greek  tianslation,  or  to  have  his 
Gospel  translated  under  his  own  supervision.  It 
is  very  likely  that  this  Greek  translation  did  not 
soon  come  into  general  circulation,  so  that  Papias 
may  have  remained  ignorant  of  its  existence.  It 
may  also  be,  and  nothing  prevents  us  from  sup- 
posing, that  Papias,  being  acquainted  with  our 
Greek  Gospel,  spoke,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  of 
those  events  only  which  came  to  pass  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  Aramaean  original.  We,  at 
least,  rather  prefer  to  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
solve  the  objection,  than  to  question  the  direct 
testimony  of  Papias;  especially  since  that  testi- 
mony is  supported  by  other  ancient  authorities : 

1st.  By  Origen  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25). 
2dly.  By  the  Alexandrian  Catechist  Pantsenus, 
who,  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  v.  10), 
having,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
gone  on  a  missionary  expedition  to  India,  found 
there  some  Christians  who  possessed  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew.  3dly.  By  Irenaeus  (Adv. 
Hcer.  iii.  1)  and  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  v.  8). 

To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  Origen  and 
Ireneens  probably  only  repeated  the  statement  of 
Papias ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  a  man  of  so  much 
learning  as  Origen  should  have  had  no  other  au- 
thority for  his  account;  and  the  statement  of 
Pantaenus,  at  least,  is  quite  independent  of  that  of 
Papias.  It  ought  also  to  be  considered  that 
Matthew  was  not  so  much  known  in  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  that  any  partizanship  could  have 
prompted  writers  to  forge  books  in  his  name. 

On  summing  up  what  we  have  stated,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  external  testimonies  clearly  prove 
tiie  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
The  authenticity  indeed  of  this  Gospel  is  as  well 
supported  as  that  of  any  work  of  classical  anti- 
quity. It  can  also  be  proved  that  it  was  early  in  * 
use  among  Christians,  and  that  the  apostolical 
Fathers,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  ascribed  to 
it  a  canonical  authority  (see  Polycarp,  Epist.  c. 
ii.  7  ;  Ignatius,  Ad  Smym.  c.  vi.;  Ad  Rom.  c.  vi. ; 
Clemens  Romanus,  Epist.  i.  c.  xlvi. ;  Barnabas, 
Epist.  c.  iv. 

But  the  EXTERNAL  arguments  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  Gospel  are  less  important  than 
the  doubts  which  have  been  started  from  a  con- 
sideration of  its  INTERNAL  qualities. 

Ist.  The  representations  of  Matthew  (it  is  said) 
have  not  that  vivid  clearness  which  characterizes 
the  narration  of  an  eye-witness,  and  which  we 
find,  for  instance,  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Even 
Mark  and  Luke  surpass  Matthew  in  this  respecU 
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Compiire,  for  example,  Matt.  iv.  18  with  LuKe 
V.  I,  sq. ;  Matt.  viii.  5  sq.  with  Luke  vii.  1,  sq. 
This  is  most  striking  in  the  history  of  his  own 
call,  where  we  should  expect  a  clearer  repre- 
lentation. 

2nd.  He  omits  some  facts  which  every  apostle 
certainly  knew.  For  instance,  he  mentions  only 
one  journey  of  Christ  to  tiie  passover  at  Jerusa- 
lem, namely,  the  last;  and  seems  to  be  acquainted 
only  with  one  sphere  of  Christ's  activity,  namely, 
Galilee.  He  even  relates  the  instances  of  Christ's 
appearing  after  his  resurrection  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  might  be  understood  as  if  he  showed  him- 
self only  to  the  women  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  his 
disciples  nowhere  but  in  Galilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  32 
and  xxviii.  7). 

3rd.  He  relates  unchronologically,  and  trans- 
poses events  to  times  in  which  they  did  not  hap- 
pen ;  for  instance,  the  event  mentioned  in  Luke 
iv.  14-30  must  have  happened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Christ's  public  career,  but  Matthew 
relates  it  as  late  as  ch.  xiii.  53,  sq. 

4th.  He  embodies  in  one  discourse  several 
sayings  of  Christ  which,  according  to  Luke,  were 
pronounced  at  different  times  (comp.  Matt,  v.-vii., 
and  xxiii.). 

5th.  He  falls,  it  is  asserted,  into  positive  errors. 
In  ch.  i.  and  ii.  he  seems  not  to  know  that  the 
real  dwelling-place  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  was  at 
Nazareth,  and  that  their  abode  at  Bethlehem  was 
only  temporary  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  1,  22,  23,  with 
Luke  ii.  4,  39).  According  to  Mark  xi.  20,  21, 
the  fig-tree  withered  on  the  day  after  it  was 
cursed,  but  according  to  Matt.  xxi.  19,  it  withered 
immediately.  According  to  Matt.  xxi.  12, 
Christ  purified  the  Temple  immediately  after  his 
entrance  into  Jerusalem ;  but  according  to  Mark 
he  on  that  day  went  out  to  Bethany,  and  purified 
the  Temple  on  the  day  following  (Mark  xi.  1 1-15). 
Matthew  says  (xxi.  7)  that  Christ  rode  on  a  she- 
ass  and  on  a  colt,  which  is  impossible.  The  other 
Gospels  speak  only  of  a  she-ass. 

These  circumstances  have  led  Strauss  and 
others  to  consider  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as 
an  unapostolical  composition,  originating  perhaps 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century  ;  while  some 
consider  it  a  reproduction  of  the  Aramaean  Mat- 
thew, augmented  by  some  additions ;  others  call 
it  an  historical  commentary  of  a  later  period, 
made  to  illustrate  the  collection  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ  which  Matthew  had  furnished  (comp. 
Sieffert,  Ueber  die  Aechtheit  und  den  Ursprung  des 
ersten  Evangelii,  1832;  Schneckenburger,  Ueber 
den  Ursprung  des  ersten  Evangelii,  1834;  Schott, 
Ueber  die  Authenticitdt  des  Ev.  Matth.  1 837. 

To  these  objections  we  may  reply  as  follows: — 

1st.  The  gift  of  narrating  luminously  is  a  per- 
sonal qualification  of  which  even  an  apostle 
might  be  destitute,  and  which  is  rarely  found 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people  :  this  argument 
theretbre  has  recently  been  given  up  altogether. 
In  the  history  of  his  call  to  be  an  apostle,  Mat- 
thew has  this  advantage  over  Mark  and  Luke, 
that  he  relates  the  discourse  of  Christ  (ix.  13) 
with  greater  completeness  than  these  evangelists. 
Luke  relates  that  Matthew  prepared  a  great 
banquet  in  his  house,  while  Matthew  simply 
mentions  that  an  entertainment  took  place,  be- 
cause the  apostle  could  not  well  write  that  he 
himself  prepared  a  great  banquet. 
^   3ad.  An  argumentum  a  sUentio  must  not  be 
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urged  against  the  evangelists.  The  raising  of 
Lazarus  is  narrated  only  by  John ;  and  the 
raising  of  the  youth  at  Nain  only  by  Luke; 
the  appearance  of  five  hundred  brethren  after  the 
resurrection,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  6),  was  a  fact  generally 
known,  is  not  recorded  by  any  of  the  evangelists. 
Tiie  apparent  restriction  of  Christ's  sphere  of 
activity  to  Gralilee,  we  find  also  in  Mark  and 
Luke.  This  peculiarity  arose  perhaps  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  apostles  first  taught  in 
Jerusalem,  where  it  was  unnecessary  to  relate 
what  had  happened  there,  but  where  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Galilee  were  unknown, 
and  required  to  be  narrated :  thus  the  sphere  of 
narration  may  have  gradually  become  fixed.  At 
least  it  is  generally  granted  that  hitherto  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  fact  has  been  discovered. 
The  expressions  in  Matt.  xxvi.  32,  and  xxviii.  7, 
perhaps  only  indicate  that  the  Lord  appeared 
more  frequently,  and  for  a  longer  period,  in  Ga- 
lilee than  elsewhere.  In  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  we 
are  told  that  the  disciples  in  Galilee  went  up  to 
a  mountain,  whitlier  Christ  had  appointed  them 
to  come ;  and  since  it  is  not  previously  mentioned 
that  any  such  appointment  had  been  made,  the 
narrative  of  Matthew  himself  here  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  Christ  appeared  to  his  disciples  in 
Jerusalem  after  his  resurrection. 

3rd.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
evangelists  intended  to  write  a  chronological 
biography.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from 
Luke  i.  4,  and  John  xx.  31,  that  their  object  was 
of  a  more  practical  and  apologetical  tendency. 
With  the  exception  of  John,  the  evangelists  have 
grouped  their  communications  more  according  to 
the  subjects  than  according  to  chronological  suc- 
cession. This  fact  is  now  generally  admitted. 
The  principal  groups  of  facts  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew  are: — 1.  The  preparation  of  Jesus,  nar- 
rated in  ch.  i. — iv.  16.  2.  The  public  ministry 
of  Jesus,  narrated  in  ch.  iv.  17 — xvi.  20.  3.  The 
conclusion  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  narrated  in  ch. 
xvi.  21 — xxviii. 

The  second  of  these  groups  is  subdivided  into 
minor  groups.  If  we  consider  that  Matthew,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jews,  describes  Christ  as  being 
the  promised  Messiah  of  the  old  covenant,  it  must 
appear  perfectly  appropriate  in  him  to  narrate  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  before  the  calling  of  his 
disciples.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  shows  the 
relation  in  which  the  Redeemer  stood  to  the  old 
covenant.  \n  ch.  viii.  and  ix.  are  given  ex- 
amples of  the  power  which  Jesus  possessed  of  per- 
forming miracles ;  after  which,  in  ch.  ix.  36,  is 
stated  the  need  of  '  labourers '  to  instruct  the 
people.  Then  naturally  follows,  in  ch.  x.,  the 
admonition  delivered  to  the  apostles  before  they 
are  sent  out  on  their  mission.  In  ch.  xii.  is  re- 
corded how  Jesus  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
dominant  party,  &c.  (comp.  Kern's  Abhaiidlung 
iiber  den  Ursprung  des  Evangelii  Matih<ei,  p, 
51,  sq. ;  Kbster,  Ueber  die  Composition  des  Ev, 
Matth.  in  Pelt's  Mitarbeiten,  Heft  i. ;  Kuhi> 
Leben  Jesu,  t.  i.,  Beilage. 

But  our  adversaries  further  assert,  that  the 
evangelist  not  only  groups  together  events  belong- 
ing to  different  times,  but  that  some  of  his  dates 
are  incorrect :  for  instance,  the  date  in  Matt.  xiii. 
53  cannot  be  correct  if  Luke,  ch.  iv.,  has  placed 
the   event   rightly.      If,   however,   we   carefully 
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consider  the  matter,  we  sliall  find  that  Matthew 
has  placed  this  fact  more  chronologically  than 
Luke.  It  is  true  that  the  question  in  Matt,  xiii. 
54,  and  the  annunciation  in  Luke  iv.  18-21,  seem 
to  synchronize  best  with  the  first  public  appearance 
of  Jesus.  But  even  Schleiermacher,  who,  in  his 
work  on  Luke,  generally  gives  the  preference  to 
the  arrangement  of  that  evangelist,  nevertheless 
observes  (p.  63)  that  Luke  iv.  23  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  abode  for  a  longer  period  in  Ca- 
p/emaum  (comp.  the  words  xarh  rb  eiuOhs  avr^  in 
ver.  16). 

4th.  If  the  Evangelist  arranges  his  statements 
according  to  subjects,  and  not  chronologically, 
^ve  must  not  be  surprised  that  he  connects  similar 
sayings  of  Christ,  inserting  them  in  the  longer 
discourses  after  analogous  topics  had  been  men- 
tioned. These  discourses  are  not  compiled  by 
the  Evangelist,  but  always  form  the  fundamental 
framework  to  which  sometimes  analogous  subjects 
are  attached.  But  even  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  in  ch.  xiii.  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  parables  were  spoken  at  dif- 
ferent times.  In  the  discourses  recorded  in  ch.  x. 
and  xxiii.,  it  can  be  proved  that  several  sayings 
are  more  correctly  placed  by  Matthew  than  by 
Luke  (comp.  especially  Matt,  xxiii,  37-39  with 
Luke  xiii.  34,  35). 

5th.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  mode  of 
interpretation,  whether  such  positive  errors  as  are 
alleged  to  exist  are  really  chargeable  on  the 
evangelist.  The  difference,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as 
severally  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  may 
easily  be  solved  without  questioning  the  correct- 
ness of  either,  if  we  suppose  that  each  of  them 
narrates  what  he  knows  from  his  individual 
sources  of  information.  The  history  of  Christ's 
childhood  given  in  Luke,  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  it  was  derived  from  tlie  acquaintances  of 
Mary,  while  the  statements  in  Matthew  seem  to 
be  derived  from  the  friends  of  Joseph.  As  to 
the  transaction  recorded  in  Matt.  xxi.  18-22,  and 
Mark  xi.  11,  15,  20,  21,  it  appears  that  Mark 
describes  what  occurred  most  accurately ;  and 
we  must  grant  that  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected  from  an  eye-witness  the  inaccuracy 
which  is  observable  in  Matthew.  But  we  find 
that  there  are  characters  of  such  individuality 
that,  being  bent  exclusively  upon  their  main 
subject,  they  seem  to  have  no  perception  for 
dates  and  localities. 

If  these  arguments  should  still  appear  unsatis- 
factory, they  may  be  supported  by  adding  the 
positive  internal  proofs  which  exist  in  favour  of 
the  apostolical  origin  of  this  Gospel.  1.  The  nature 
of  the  book  agrees  entirely  with  the  statements  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  church,  from  whom  we  learn  that 
it  was  written  for  Jewish  readers.  None  of  the 
other  Evangelists  quotes  the  Old  Testament  so 
often  as  Matthew,  who,  moreover,  does  not  ex- 
plain the  Jewish  rites  and  expressions,  which 
are  explained  by  Mark  and  John.  2.  If  there  is 
a  want  of  precision  in  the  narration  of  facts, 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  accuracy 
Mid  richness  in  the  reports  given  of  the  discourses 
of  Jesus ;  so  that  we  may  easily  conceive  why 
Papias,  a  parte  potiori,  styled  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
Jhew  \6yia  rev  Kvpiov,  the  sayings  of  the  Lord. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  important 
layings  of  our  Lord,  the  '■.istorical  credibility  of 
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which  no  sceptic  can  attack,  have  been  preiftrved 
bv  Matthew  alone  (Matt.  xi.  28-30;  xvi.  16-19; 
xxviii.  20  ;  comp.  also  xi.  2-21  ;  xii.  3-6,  25-29  ; 
xvii.  12,  25,  26  ;  xxvi.  13).  Above  all,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  must  here  be  considered.  Even 
negative  criticism  grants  that  Luke's  account  is 
defective  as  compared  with  Matthew's ;  and  that 
Luke  gives  as  isolated  sentences  what  in  Matthew 
appears  in  beautiful  connection.  In  short,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  according  to  Matthew, 
forms  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  arranged 
whole  of  all  the  evangelical  discourses.  It  may 
also  be  proved  that  in  many  particulars  the  re- 
ports of  several  discourses  in  Matthew  are  more 
exact  than  in  the  other  evangelists ;  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparmg  Matt,  xxiii.  with  the  various 
parallel  passages  in  Luke.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  surprising  that  the  genuineness  of 
this  gospel  has  not  yet  met  with  more  distin- 
guished advocates.  The  most  important  work  in 
defence  of  the  genuineness  of  Matthew  is  that 
of  Kern,  Ueher  den  Ursprung  des  Evangelii 
Matthcei,  Tubingen,  1834.  Next  in  value  are 
Olshausen's  Drei  Programme,  1835,  and  the  two 
Lucubrationes  of  Harless,  1840  and  1843.  Even 
De  Wette,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Introduc- 
tion, p.  170,  has  ascribed  only  a  qualified  value 
to  the  doubts  on  this  head. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  gospel,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Origen  state  that  it  was  written 
before  the  others.  Irenaeus  (^Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  1) 
agrees  with  them,  but  places  its  origin  rather  late 
— namely,  at  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul 
were  at  Rome.  Even  De  Wette  grants  (Einleitimg, 
^  97)  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  also  quote 
ch.  xxvii.  8. 

Among  all  the  German  commentaries  on  tlio 
first  three  Gospels,  the  best  spirit  pervades  that  of 
Olshausen,  3itl  edit.  1837.  The  commentary  on 
St.  Matthew  by  De  Wette,  2nd  edit.  183R,  is 
pervaded  by  the  scepticism  of  Strauss. — A.  T. 

MATTHIAS  (Moreios,  equivalent  to  MaT0aros, 
Matthew),  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  who  was 
chosen  by  lot,  in  preference  to  Joseph  Barsabas, 
into  the  number  of  the  apostles,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency caused  by  the  treachery  and  suicide  of 
Judas  (Acts  i.  23-26).  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
subsequent  career. 

MAZZAROTH  (Job  xxxviii.  32).  [Astko- 

NOMY.] 

MEASURES.     [Weights  and  Measures.] 

MEDAD  and  ELDAD,  two  of  the  seventy 
elders  who  were  nominated  to  assist  Moses  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  but  who  remained  in 
the  camp,  probably  as  modestly  deeming  them- 
selves unfit  for  the  office,  when  the  others  presented 
themselves  at  the  Tabernacle.  The  Divine  spirit, 
however,  rested  on  them  even  there,  'and  they 
prophesied  in  the  camp'  (Num.  xi.  24-29).  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  alleges  that  these  two  men 
were  brothers  of  Moses  and  Aaron  by  the  mother's 
side. 

MEDAN  or  Madan  (flP  !  Ma5««£/x),  son  of 
Abraham,  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2).  He  and 
his  brother  Midian  are  supposed  to  have  peopled 
the  country  of  Midian,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

MEDEBA  (NaiD  ;  Sept.  Maida^dv),  a  town 
east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  9,  16),  before  which  was  fought  the  great 
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battle  in  which  Joab  defeated  the  Ammonites  and 
their  allies  (1  Chron.  xix.  7).  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  30);  and 
after  the  captivity  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan, 
they  again  took  possession  of  it  (Isa.  xv.  2). 
The  Onomasticon  places  it  near  Heshbon ;  and 
it  was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  thirty-five 
bishoprics  of  Arabia  (Reland,  Palcestma,  pp.  217, 
223,  226).  Medeba,  now  in  ruins,  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  upon  a  round 
hill  seven  miles  south  of  Heshbon.  The  ruins 
are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  but  not  a 
single  edifice  remains  perfect  (Seetzen,  in  Zach's 
Monat.  Corresp.,  xviii.  431  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  625  :  Legh,  p.  245). 

MEDES,  the  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  of  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  and  populous  countries  of  Asia, 
called  Media,  the  precise  boundaries  of  which  it 
is  not  easy,  if  indeed  it  is  now  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain. Winer,  in  his  Realworterb.,  defines  it  as  the 
country  which  lies  westward  and  southward  from 
the  Caspian  Sea,  between  35°  and  40°  of  N.  lat. 
Nature  has  divided  Media  into  three  great  divi- 
sions. On  the  north  is  a  flat,  moist,  and  insalu- 
brious district,  stretching  along  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  is  made  a  separate  portion  by  a  chain  of 
hills  connected  with  Anti-Taurus.  In  this  plain 
and  on  these  mountains  there  live  uncultivated 
and  independent  tribes.  The  country  is  now 
known  under  the  names  of  Masanderan  and  Gilan 
(see  Knight's  Illuminated  Atlas,  last  Map). 
South  of  this  mountain  range  lies  the  country 
which  the  ancients  denominated  Atropatene 
('ArpoTraTTji'-fi),  being  separated  on  the  west  from 
Armenia  by  Mount  Caspius,  which  springs  from 
Ararat ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the 
Orontes  range  of  hills,  which  runs  through  Media. 
South  and  south-east  of  the  Oronteg  is  a  third 
district,  formerly  termed  Great  Media,  which 
Jlount  Zagros  separates  from  Assyria  on  the 
west,  and  from  Persia  on  the  south  :  on  the  east 
it  is  borderetl  by  deserts,  and  connected  on  the 
north-east  with  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  h.y  means 
of  Mount  Caspius,  being  now  called  Irak-Ajemi. 
This  for  the  most  part  is  a  high  hilly  country,  yet 
not  without  rich  and  fruitful  valleys,  and  even 
])lains.  The  sky  is  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
climate  healthy  (Winer,  ut  supra ;  Ker  Porter, 
i.  216).  Media  Atropatene,  which  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  with  the  modern  Azerbijan,  contains 
fruitful  and  well-peopled  valleys  and  plains.  The 
nortliern  mountainous  region  is  cold  and  un- 
IVuitful.  In  Great  Media  lay  the  metropolis  of 
the  country,  Ecbatana  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  17), 
as  well  as  the  province  of  Rhagiana  and  the  city 
Rhagae,  with  the  plain  of  Nisaeum,  celebrated  in 
tlie  time  of  the  Persian  empire  for  its  horses  and 
horse-races  (Herod.,  iii.  106  ;  Arrian,  vii.  13 ; 
Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  1 .  305).  This  plain  was  near  the 
city  Nisaea,  around  which  were  fine  pasture  lands 
producing  excellent  clover  (JHerba  Medicay  The 
horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  extraordinary 
height  and  beauty,  as  well  as  speed.  They  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  a 
tribute  in  kind  was  paid  from  them  to  the 
monarch,  who,  like  all  Eastern  sovereigns,  used  to 
delight  in  equestrian  display.  Some  idea  of  the 
opulence  of  the  country  may  be  had  when  it  is 
known  that,  independently  of  imposts  rendered 
in  money,  Media  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  not 
less  than  3000  horses,  4000  mules,  and  nearly 
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100,000  sheep.  The  races,  once  celebrated 
through  the  world,  appear  to  exist  no  more  ;  bui 
Ker  Porter  saw  the  Shah  ride  on  festival  occasion* 
a  splendid  horse  of  pure  white.  Cattle  abounded, 
as  did  the  richest  fruits,  as  pines,  citrons,  oranges, 
all  of  peculiar  excellence,  growing  as  in  their 
native  land.  Here  also  was  found  the  Silphium 
(probably  assafcetida),  which  formed  a  consider- 
able article  in  the  commerce  of  the  ancients,  and 
was  accounted  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
Median  dress  was  proverbially  splendid ;  the 
dress,  that  is,  of  the  highest  class,  which  seems  to 
have  gained  a  sort  of  classical  authority,  and  to 
have  been  at  a  later  period  worn  at  the  Persian 
court,  probably  in  part  from  its  antiquity.  This 
dress  the  Persian  monarchs  used  to  present  to 
those  whom  they  wished  to  honour,  and  no  others 
were  permitted  to  wear  it.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
white  loose  robe,  or  gown,  flowing  down  to  the 
feet,  and  enclosing  the  entire  body,  specimens  of 
which,  as  now  used  in  those  countries,  may  be 
seen  in  plates  given  in  Perkin's  Residence  r» 
Persia,  New  "York,  1843.  The  nature  and  the 
celebrity  of  this  dress  combine  with  the  natural 
richness  of  the  country  to  assure  us  that  the  an- 
cient Medians  had  made  no  mean  progress  in  the 
arts ;  indeed,  the  colours  of  the  Persian  textures 
are  known  to  have  been  accounted  second  only 
to  those  of  India.  If  these  regal  dresses  were  of 
silk,  then  was  there  an  early  commerce  between 
Media  and  India ;  if  not,  weaving,  as  well  as 
dyeing,  must  have  been  practised  and  carried  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  former  country 
(Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiv.  6,  p.  353,  ed.  Bip. ; 
Xenopb.  Cyrop.  i.  3.  2;  Athen.  xii.  pp.  612,  514, 
sq. ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  205,  307  ;  Herod,  vi.  112; 
Strabo,  xi.  p.  325 ;  Dan.  iii.  21). 

The  religion  of  the  Medes  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  more  particularly 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  planets  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Saturn,  Mercury,  and  Mars  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  732 ; 
Rhode,  Hell.  Sage  de  Baktr.  Meder  xmd  Perser, 
p.  820  ;  Ahbildungen  aus  der  Mythol.  der  Alien 
fVelt ;  Pers.  Med.,  tafel  10,  11  ;  where  also  may 
be  seen  the  famous  Median  dress,  comprising  the 
mitre,  as  well  as  the  flowing  robe).  The  priestly 
caste  were  denominated  magi ;  they  were  a  sepa- 
rate tribe,  and  had  the  charge  not  only  of  reli- 
gion, ^ijit  of  all  the  higher  culture. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Medes  was  not 
connected  with  the  Shemitic,  hut  the  Indian ; 
and  divided  itself  into  two  chief  branches,  the 
Zend,  spoken  in  North  Media,  and  the  Pelilvi, 
spoken  in  Lower  Media  and  Parthia ;  which  last 
was  the  dominant  tongue  among  the  Parthians 
(Adelung,  Mithridates,  i.  256,  sq. ;  Eichhorn, 
Gesch.  der  Lit.,  v.  1,  294,  sq.). 

The  Medes  originally  consisted  of  six  tribes,  of 
which  the  Magi  (Mayot)  were  one  (Herod.,  i. 
101).  Being  overcome  by  Ninus,  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  which,  how- 
ever, lost  in  course  of  time  the  primitive  simpli- 
city of  manners  to  which  its  dominion  was  owing, 
and  fell  into  luxury  and  consequent  weakness ; 
when  Arbaces,  who  governed  the  country  as  a 
satrap  for  Sardanapalus,  taking  advantage  of  the 
effeminacy  of  that  monarch,  threw  off  his  yoke, 
destroyed  his  capital,  Nineveh,  and  became  him- 
self sovereign  of  the  Medes,  in  the  ninth  century 
before  the  Christian  era  (Diod.  Sic,  ii.  1,  2,  24, 
32).    According  to  Diodorus,  this  empire  ex- 
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(ended  through  nine  monarchs,  enduring  310 
years,  until  i^tyages,  son  of  Cyaxares,  was  de- 
throned by  Cyrus  in  the  year  of  the  world  3495, 
when  Media  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 
sinking  from  the  same  inevitable  causes  as  tnose 
which  enabled  it  to  gain  over  the  Assyrian  power 
the  iominion  of  Asia.  The  account  given  by 
Herodotus  varies  from  that  now  set  forth.  We 
do  not  propose  to  subject  the  diversities  to  a  cri- 
tical investigation,  believing  that  little,  if  any, 
good  could  result,  at  least  withirj  our  narrow 
Rpace.  Dates,  names,  and  dynasties  may  be 
more  or  less  uncertain,  but  the  facts  we  have 
given  are  unimpeached.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Median  empire  is  another  important  fact  equally 
well  ascertained.  Being  in  their  time  the  most 
valorous,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
Asia,  the  Medes  extended  their  power  towards  tlie 
east  and  the  west  beyond  any  strictly  definable 
limits,  though,  like  dominion  generally  in  Ori- 
ental countries,  it  was  of  a  vague,  variable,  and 
unstable  kind.  That  they  regarded  the  Tigris  as 
their  western  boundary  appears  from  the  fact  that 
they  erected  on  its  banks  strongholds,  such  as 
Mespila  and  Larissa  (Xenoph.,  Anab.  iii.  4. 10) ; 
but  that  they  carried  their  victorious  arms  still 
farther  westward,  appears  from  both  Herodotus 
(i.  134)  and  Isaiah  (xiii.  17,  18).  The  eastern 
limits  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  different  at 
different  periods.  Heeren  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  may  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  and 
even  the  Indus  (Idee}i,  i.  142).  Many,  how- 
ever, were  the  nations  and  tribes  which  were 
under  the  sway  of  its  sovereigns.  The  govern- 
ment was  a  succession  of  satrapies,  over  all  of 
which  the  Medes  were  paramount ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent nations  exerted  a  secondary  dominion  over 
each  other,  diminishing  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  royal  power  (Herod.,  i. 
134),  to  which  ultimately  the  tribute  paid  by 
each  dependent  to  his  superior  eventually  and 
securely  came.  Not  only  were  the  Medes  a 
powerful,  but  also  a  wealthy  and  cultivated 
people  ;  indeed,  before  they  sank,  in  consequence 
of  their  degeneracy,  into  the  Persian  empire,  they 
were  during  their  time  the  foremost  people  of 
Asia,  owing  their  celebrity  not  only  to  their 
valour,  but  also  to  the  position  of  their  country, 
which  was  the  great  commercial  highway  of 
Asia.  The  sovereigns  exerted  absolute  and  un- 
limited dominion,  exacted  a  rigid  court-ceremo- 
nial, and  displayed  a  great  love  of  pomp  (Heeren, 
Ideen,  143).  Under  the  Persian  monarchs  Me- 
dia formed  a  province,  or  satrapy,  by  itself, 
whose  limits  did  not  correspond  with  independent 
Media,  but  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  To 
Media  belonged  another  country,  namely,  Aria, 
which,  Heeren  says,  took  its  name  from  the  river 
Arius  (now  Heri),  but  which  appears  to  contain 
the  elements  of  the  name  in  the  Zend  language, 
which  was  common  to  the  two,  if  not  to  other 
Eastern  nations,  who  were  denominated  Indians 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  dwellers  in  or  near 
the  Indus,  which  he  also  misnamed,  but  who 
were  known  in  their  own  tongue  as  Arians  (Arii, 
Aria,  Ariana,  also  the  name  of  Persia,  Iran  ;  see 
Hitter,  Erdkunde,  v.  458;  Manu,  22;  x.  45- 
Herod.,  vii.  62,  who  declares  that  the  Medes  were 
of  old  universally  called  Arii,  "Apioi).  Subse- 
qiiently,  however,  from  whatever  cause,  the  Arians 
were  separated  from  the  Medes,  forming  a  dis- 
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tinct  satrapy  in  the  Persian  empire.  Thus  the 
name  of  a  clan,  or  gens,  became  the  name  of  a 
nation,  and  then  of  an  individual  tribe  (Strabo, 
quoted  by  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  1 90).  It  may  be 
added  that  Schlosser  {Alien  Welt,  i.  243)  holds 
it  as  a  fundamental  fact,  that  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians formed  in  reality  one  kingdom,  only  that 
now  one,  now  another,  of  the  two  elements  gained 
predominance  :  whence  he  thinks  himself  enabled 
to  explain  the  discrepancies  which  tlie  ancients 
present  as  to  the  names  and  succession  of  mo- 
narchs. Supported  by  Tychsen  (Observ.  Hist 
Crit.  de  Zoroast.,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Gottingen 
Comment.  Societ.  lieg.),  Schlosser  supposes  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Magian  religion,  there 
was  a  setting  up  of  the  Median  kingdom  by  Cy- 
axares, whence  Zoroaster  is  referred  to  this  period  ; 
and  a  renewal  of  the  old  Median  rule,  accom- 
panied by  reforms,  under  Darius  Hystaspis, 
whence  also  other  authorities  place  Zoroaster  in 
the  days  of  that  monarch. 

The  Medes  are  not  mentioned  in  sacred  Scrip- 
ture till  the  days  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  about 
740  B.C.,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
brought  that  monarch  under  his  yoke,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign  took  Samaria,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  placing  them  in  Halah 
and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes.  Here  the  Medes  appear  as 
a  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  but  at  a  later  period 
Scripture  exhibits  them  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  people  (Isa.  xiii.  17  ;  Jer.  xxv.  25 ;  li. 
1 1,  28),  In  the  last  passage  their  kings  are  ex- 
pressly named  :  '  The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the 
Kings  of  the  Medes;  for  his  device  is  against 
Babylon  to  destroy  it.'  *  Prepare  against  her 
(Babylon)  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  the  captains 
thereof,  and  all  the  rulers  thereof.'  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  soon  after  the  time  of  Arbaces 
they  again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assy- 
rians ;  but  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  distant  expeditions  which  Sen- 
nacherib undertook,  they  gained  their  freedom, 
and  founded  a  new  line  of  kings  under  Dejoces 
(Winer,  Realwort.).  Indeed,  so  sudden  and  rapid 
are  the  changes  of  government,  even  to  the  present 
day,  in  Oriental  monarchies,  that  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  any  difficulties  which  may  occur  in 
arranging  the  dynasties  or  the  succession  of  kings, 
scarcely  in  any  ancient  history,  certainly  least  of 
all  in  the  fragmentary  notices  preserved  regarding 
the  kings  of  Media  and  other  neighbouring  em- 
pires. According,  however,  to  other  historical 
testimony,  we  find  the  Medes  and  Persians  united 
as  one  people  in  holy  writ  (Dan.  v.  28  ;  vi.  15  ; 
viii.  20;  Esth.  i.  3,  18;  x.  2),  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus,  who  destroyed  the  separate  sovereignty  of 
the  former.  To  the  united  kingdom  Babylon 
was  added  eis  a  province.  After  the  lapse  of 
about  200  years,  Media,  in  junction  with  the 
entire  Persian  monarchy,  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  330);  but  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  it  became,  under  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Media  and 
Babylonia,  a  portion  of  the  new  Syrian  king- 
dom (1  Mace.  vi.  56),  and,  after  many  varia- 
tions of  warlike  fortune,  passed  over  to  the 
Parthian  monarchy  (1  Mace.  xiv.  2;  Straboj 
xvi.  p.  745). 

The  ancient  Medes  were  a  warlike  peo])le,  and 
much  feared  for  their  skill  in  archery  (Herod.,  nL 
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6 1 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  525).  They  appear  armed  with 
the  bow  in  the  army  of  the  Persians,  who  bor- 
rowed the  use  of  that  weapon  from  them  (Herod., 
ut  supra).  Those  who  remained  in  the  more 
mountainous  districts  did  not  lose  their  valour ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  which 
covered  the  plains,  in  becoming  commercial  lost 
their  former  hardy  habits,  together  with  their 
bravery,  and,  giving  way  to  luxury,  became  in 
process  of  time  an  easy  prey  to  new  aspirants  to 
martial  fame  and  civil  dominion.. — J.  R.  B. 

MEDIATOR.  1.  Mfcrirris,  '  mediator,'  is  a 
word  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures  (see  Beza,  Annot. 
in  Gr.  Test),  and  is  used,  in  an  accommodated 
sense,  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  to  denote 
one  who  intervenes  between  two  dispensations. 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  John  the  Baptist,  because 
he  came,  as  it  were,  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations.  Thus  Greg.  Nazianzenus 
{Orat.  xxxix.  p.  633)  calls  him  6  iroKaias  Koi 
veas  fifirirris.  Theophylact,  commenting  on 
Matt,  iii.,  gives  him  the  same  denomination. 

2.  Again,  it  signifies,  in  its  more  proper  sense, 
an  internuncius,  or  ambassador,  one  who  stands  as^ 
the  channel  of  communication  between  two  con- 
tracting parties.  Some  commentators  think  that 
tlie  Apostle  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  calls  Moses 
mediator,  because  he  conveyed  the  expression  of 
God's  will  to  the  people,  and  reported  to  God  their 
wants,  wishes,  and  determinations.  In  reference 
to  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Basil  (De  Spixitu 
Sancto,  cap.  xiv.)  says,  '  Mosen  figuram  repre- 
sentasse  quando  inter  Deum  et  populum  inter- 
medius  extiterit.'  Many  ancient  and  modern 
divines,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  Christ  him- 
self, and  not  Moses,  is  here  meant  by  the  inspired 
Apostle,  and  this  view  would  seem  to  be  con- 
firmed by  comparing  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  with  Acts 
vii.  38-52.  Christ  it  was  who,  surrounded  by 
angelic  spirits,  communicated  with  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai.  On  this  point,  the  words  of  the 
learned  and  pious  Chrysostom,  on  Gal.  iii.  are 
very  express  :  '  Here,'  says  he,  '  Paul  calls  Christ 
Mediator,  declaring  thereby  that  He  existed  before 
the  law,  and  that  by  Him  the  law  was  revealed.' 
This  application  of  the  passage  will  be  the  more 
evident  if  we  consider  the  scope  of  the  Apostle's 
argument,  which  evidently  is,  to  point  out  the 
dignity  of  the  law.  How  could  he  present  a 
clearer  demonstration  of  this  than  by  showing 
that  it  was  the  second  person  of  the  ever- blessed 
Trinity  who  stood  forth  on  the  moimt  to  com- 
municate between  God  the  Father  and  his  crea- 
ture man !  Moreover,  to  contradistinguish  Christ's 
mediation  from  that  of  Moses,  the  former  is  em- 
phatically styled  fj.efflT7]S  Kpilrrovoi  Siad^jK-qs 
(Heb.  viii.  6). 

3.  Christ  is  called  Mediator  by  virtue  of  the 
reconciliation  He  has  effected  between  a  justly 
offended  God  and  his  rebellious  creature  man 
(see  Grotius,  De  Satisfactione  Christi,  cap.  viii.). 
In  this  sense  of  the  term  Moses  was,  on  many 
occasions,  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  Mediator,  merely  by  reason 
of  his  coming  between  God  and  his  creatures, 
as  certain  heretics  would  affirm  (see  Cyril  Alex. 
Dial.  I.  de  Sancta  Trinitate,  p.  410);  but  because 
he  appeased  his  wrath,  and  made  reconciliation 
for  iniquity.  '  Christ  is  the  mediator,'  observes 
Theophylact,  commenting  on  Gal.  iii.,  *  of  two, 
t.  e.  of  God  and  man.    He  exercises  this  office 
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between  both  by  making  peace,  and  putting  a 
stop  to  that  spiritual  war  which  man  wages  against 
God.  To  accomplish  this  He  assumed  our  na- 
ture, joining  in  a  marvellous  manner  tlie  human, 
by  reason  of  sin  unfriendly,  to  the  divine  na- 
ture.' 'Hence,'  he  adds,  '  he  made  reconcilia- 
tion.' Oecumenius  expresses  similar  sentiments  on 
the  same  passage  of  Scripture.  Again,  Cyril,  in 
his  work  before  quoted,  remarks :  '  He  is  esteemed 
mediator  because  the  divine  and  human  nature 
being  disjointed  by  sin,  he  has  shown  them  united 
in  his  own  person ;  and  in  this  manner  he  reunites 
us  to  God  the  Father.' 

If,  in  addition  to  the  above  general  remarks, 
confirmed  by  many  of  the  most  ancient  and  or- 
thodox fathers  of  the  church,  we  consider  the 
three  great  offices  which  holy  Scripture  assigns  to 
Christ  as  Saviour  of  the  world,  viz.,  those  of  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king,  a  further  and  more  ample 
illustration  will  be  afforded  of  his  Mediatorship. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  palpable  predictions 
which  we  have  of  the  prophetic  character  of  Christ, 
is  that  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15) :  '  The  Lord  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the 
midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  unto 
him  ye  shall  hearken.'  That  this  refers  to  Christ 
we  are  assured  by  the  inspired  apostle  Peter 
(Acts  iii.  22). 

Again,  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  3,  Christ's  consecration 
to  the  prophetic  office,  together  with  its  sacred 
and  gracious  functions,  is  emphatically  set  fortli : 
(see  Luke  iv.  16-21,  where  Christ  applies  this 
passage  to  himself).  In  order,  then,  to  sustain  this 
part  of  his  mediatorial  office,  and  thus  work  out 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  we  may  see  the 
necessity  there  was  that  Messiah  should  be  both 
God  and  mati.  It  belongs  to  a  prophet  to  ex- 
pound the  law,  declare  the  will  of  God,  and 
foretell  things  to  come :  all  this  was  done,  and 
that  in  a  singular  and  eminent  manner,  by  Christ, 
our  prophet  (Matt.  v.  21,  &c. ;  John  i.  8).  All 
light  comes  from  this  prophet.  The  Apostle  shows 
that  all  ministers  are  but  stars  which  shine  by  a 
borrowed  light  (2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7).  All  the  prophets 
of  the  Old,  and  all  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the 
New  Testament,  lighted  their  tapers  at  this  torch ! 
(Luke  xxi.  15.)  It  was  Christ  who  preached  by 
Noah  (1  Pet.  iii.  19),  taught  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  (Acts  vii.  37),  and  still  teaches  by  his 
ministers  (Eph.  iv.  11,  12).  On  this  subject 
Bishop  Butler  (^Analogy,  part  ii.  ch.  v.)  says  :  '  He 
was,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  prophet,  "the  pro- 
phet that  should  come  into  the  world  "  (John  vi. 
14)  to  declare  the  divine  will.  He  published  aiieiv 
the  law  of  nature,  which  men  had  corrupted,  and 
the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some  degree,  was 
lost  amongst  them.  He  taught  mankind,  taught 
us  authoritatively,  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world,  in  expectation  of  the 
future  judgment  of  God.  He  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  moral  system  of  nature,  and  gave  us  addi- 
tional evidence  of  it,  the  evidence  of  testimony. 
He  distinctly  revealed  the  manner  in  which  God 
would  be  worshipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance, 
and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life. 
Thus  he  was  a  prophet  in  a  sense  in  Avhich  no  other 
ever  was.'  Hence  the  force  of  the  term  6  \6yos, 
by  which  St.  John  designates  Christ. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity  come  to  us  in  all  the  majesty  of 
his  divine  nature,  we  could  not  have  approached 
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him  as  our  instructor.  The  Israelites,  terrified  at 
the  exhibitions  of  Deity,  cried  out  that  the  Lord 
might  not  so  treat  with  them  again  ;  it  was  then 
that  He,  in  gracious  Condescension  to  their  feel- 
ings, promised  to  communicate  with  them  in 
future  through  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  Tiie 
son  of  God,  in  assuming  the  form  of  an  humble 
man,  became  accessible  to  all.  Tlius  we  perceive 
tlie  connection  of  Christ's  prophetic  office — he 
being  both  God  and  man — with  the  salvation  of 
man.  On  this  subject  Chrysostoni  (^Hornil.  cxxxiv. 
torn.  V.  p.  860)  remarks :  '  A  mediator,  uidess  he 
has  a  union  and  communion  with  tlie  parties  for 
whom  he  mediates,  possesses  not  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  mediator.  When  Christ,  therefore, 
became  mediator  between  God  and  man  (1  Tim. 
ii.  /fee),  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  be 
both  God  and  man.' 

Macarius  also  (Homil.  vi.  97),  on  this  question 
more  pointedly  observes  :  '  The  Lord  came  and 
took  his  body  from  the  virgin  ;  for  if  he  liad  ap- 
peared among  us  in  his  naked  divinity,  who  could 
bear  the  sight?    But  he  spoke  as  man  to  us  men.' 

Again,  the  Redeemer  was  not  only  to  propound, 
explain,  and  enforce  God's  law,  but  it  was  needful 
that  lie  should  give  a  practical  proof  of  obedience 
to  it  in  his  own  person.  Now,  if  he  had  not  been 
man,  he  could  not  have  been  subject  to  the  law ; 
hence  it  is  said,  Gal.  iv.  4,  '  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  iiis  son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law ;'  and  if  he  had 
not  been  God,  he  could  not,  by  keeping  the  law, 
have  merited  forgiveness  for  us,  for  he  had  done 
but  what  was  required  of  him.  It  was  the  fact 
of  his  being  very  God  and  very  man  which  con- 
stituted the  merit  of  Christ's  obedience. 

Moreover,  in  working  out  the  mighty  scheme 
of  redemption  the  mediator  must  assume  the 
office  oi priest. 

To  this  office  he  was  solemnly  appointed  by 
God  (Ps.  ex.  4 ;  Heb.  v.  10),  qualified  for  it  by 
his  incarnation  (Heb.  x.  6,  7),  and  accomplished 
all  the  ends  thereof  by  his  sacrificial  death  (Heb. 
ix.  11,  12);  ao  \n  sustaining  liis  prophetic  cha- 
racter, so  in  thia,  his  Deity  and  humanity  will  be 
seen.  According  to  the  exhibition  of  type  and 
declaration  of  prophecy,  the  mediator  must  die, 
and  thus  rescue  us  sinners  from  death  by  destro)'- 
ing  him  who  had  the  power  of  death.  '  But  we 
see  Jesus,'  says  the  Apostle  (Heb.  ii.  9),  '  who 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the 
8U tiering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour, 
that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death 
for  every  man.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same,  tliat  through  death 
lie  might  destroy  him  who  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  Devil.'  On  the  other  hand,  had  he 
not  been  God  he  could  not  have  raised  himself 
from  the  dead.  '  I  lay  down  my  life  (saith  he, 
John  X.  17,  18),  and  take  it  up  again.'  He  had 
not  had  a  life  to  lay  down  if  he  had  not  been 
man,  for  the  Godhead  could  not  die ;  and  if  he  had 
not  been  God,  he  could  not  have  acquired  merit 
by  laying  it  down  :  it  must  be  his  own,  and  not 
in  the  power  of  another,  else  his  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering himself  unto  death — as  he  did  on  the 
charge  that  he,  being  only  man,  made  himself 
equal  with  God — was  an  act  of  suicide,  and 
consequently  an  act  of  blasphemy  against  God ! 
It  was,  then,  the  mysterious  union  of  both  natures 
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in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  which  constituted 
the  essential  glwy  of  his  vicarious  obedience  and 
death. 

Nor  are  the  two  natures  of  Christ  more  apparent 
in  his  death  than  they  are  in  the  intercession 
which  he  ever  liveth  to  make  in  behalf  of  all  who 
come  unto  God  by  him  (Heb.  vii.  25).  The 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us 
(chaps,  vii.,  ix.)  how  the  liigh-priest,  under  the 
Levitical  dispensation,  typified  Clirist  in  his  in- 
tercessory character:  as  the  high-priest  entered 
alone  within  the  holiest  place  of  the  tabernacle 
once  a-year  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  in  his 
hands,  and  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon 
his  heart,  so  Christ,  having  offered  up  himself  as 
a  lamb  without  spot  unto  God,  has  gone  into 
glory  bearing  on  his  heart  the  names  of  his  re- 
deemed. We  may,  then,  ask,  with  the  Apostle 
(Rom.  viii.  33),  '  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth, 
who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that 
died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  ititer- 
cession  for  us.'  In  this  part  of  his  mediatorial 
work  God's  incommunicable  attributes  of  omni- 
science, omnipresence,  and  omnipotence  are  seen. 
He  must  therefore  have  been  God,  and  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  able,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, to  sympathise  with  the  suffering  members  of 
his  mystical  body,  he  must  have  been  man ;  being 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  he  is,  then,  a  perfect 
intercessor. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  notice  Christ's  mediatorial 
character  as  king.  The  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  admit  of  our  even  alluding  to  the  varied  and 
multiplied  passages  of  Scripture  which  delineate 
Christ  as  '  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church  ' 
(see  Ps.  ii.  6  ;  Ixx. ;  Isaiah  xxxii.  1  ;  Dan.  ix. 
25  ;  Col.  i.  17,  18,  &c.).  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  Christ  could  not,  without  tlie  concurrence  of 
his  divi^ie  nature,  gather  and  govern  the  church, 
protect  and  defend  it  against  all  assailants  open 
and  secret,  and  impart  to  it  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
enlighten  and  renew  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
and  subdue  Satan — all  these  are  acts  of  his  kingly 
office. 

Such,  then,  is  the  work  of  Christ's  mediatorship 
— salvation  revealed  by  him  as  prophet,  procured 
by  him  as  priest,  and  ajiplied  by  him  as  king — ■ 
the  work  of  the  whole  person  wherein  both  natures 
are  engaged.  Hence  it  is  that  some  of  the  ancients 
speaking  if  it,  designate  it  deavSpiKT]  ivepyela,  'a 
divine-human  operation '  (see  Dionys.  Areopag. 
Epist.  IV.  ad  Caiam.  Damascenus,  iii.  19).  For 
a  more  ample  view  of  this  important  subject  see 
Flavel,  Panstratia  of  Shamier,  vol.  iii.  fol. 
Genev.  vii.  1,  in  which  the  views  of  the  Romish 
church  are  ably  controverted.  See  also  Brinsley 
(John),  Christ's  Mediation,  8vo.  Lond.  1657. — 

J.  W.  D. 

MEGIDDO  ('np;  in  Zech.  xii.  11  JHiD  ; 
Sept.  Ma7e58f,  VlayeSScd),  a  town  belonging  to 
Manasseh,  although  within  the  boundaries  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  It  had  been  originally 
one  of  the  rOyal  cities  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii. 
21),  and  was  one  of  those  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  gain  actual  pos- 
session. Megiddo  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15),  and  thither  Ahaziah 
king  of  Judah  fled  when  wounded  by  Jehu,  and 
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(lied  there  (2  Kiiigs  ix.  27).  It  was  in  the  battle 
near  this  place  that  Josiah  was  slain  hy  Pharaoli- 
Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20-25),  From  the  great  mourning  held  for  his 
loss,  it  became  proverlnal  to  compare  any  grievous 
mourning  as  being  '  like  the  mourning  of  Hadad- 
rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon'  (Zech.  xii. 
11).  'The  waters  of  Megiddc/  (1130  '•D)  are 
mentioned  in  Judges  v.  19;  and  are  probably 
those  formed  by  the  river  Kisiion.  Eusel)ius  arid 
Jerome  do  not  attempt  to  mark  tlie  situiitioii  of 
tlie  place,  and  it  appears  that  the  name  Megiddo 
was  in  their  time  already  lost.  Tliey  often  men- 
tion a  town  called  Legio,  which  must  in  their 
day  have  been  an  important  an<l  well-known 
iilace,  as  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point  from 
which  to  mark  the  position  of  several  otiier  places 
in  this  quarter.  Tliis  has  been  identilied  with 
the  village  now  called  Lejjun,  whicli  is  situated 
upon  the  western  border  of  the  great  jdairi  of 
Esdraelon,  where  it  begins  to  rise  gently  towards 
the  low  range  of  wooded  hills  that  coimect 
Carmel  with  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  This 
place  was  visited  by  Mauudrell,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  an  old  village  near  a  brook,  witli  a  klian  then 
in  good  repair  (^Journey,  March  22).  This  khan 
was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  caravan  on  the 
route  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  which  passes 
here.  Havuig  already  identified  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Taannuk  with  the  ancient  Taanach,  the 
vicinity  of  this  to  Lejjun  induced  Dr.  Robinson 
to  conceive  that  the  latter  might  be  the  ancient 
Megiddo,  seeing  that  Taanach  and  Megiddo  are 
constantly  named  together  in  Scripture ;  and  to 
this  a  writer  in  a  German  review  adds  the  further 
consideration  that  the  name  of  Legio  was  latterly 
applied  to  the  plain,  cr  low  valley  along  the  Kislion, 
as  that  of  Megiddo  had  been  in  more  ancient 
times.  If  this  explanation  be  accepted,  and  it  is 
certainly  probable,  though  not  certain,  it  only 
remains  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Legio  was 
not  founded  by  the  Romans,  but  that  tliis  was  a 
new  name  imposed  upon  a  still  older  place, 
which,  like  tlie  names  r^eapolis  (now  Nabulus) 
andSebaste  (now  Sebustieh),  has  maintained  itself 
in  the  mouths  of  the  native  population,  while  the 
earlier  name  has  perished. 

MELCHIZEDEK  (pl>!  ''^b^,  king  of  ric/ht- 
eousness ;  Sept.  MeXx"''*'^^'')'  '  P'''est  of  the  most 
high  God,'  and  king  of  Salem,  who  went  forth  to 
meet  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  who  had  carried 
Lot  away  captive.  He  brought  refreshment,  de- 
scribed in  the  general  terms  of  '  bread  and  wine,' 
for  the  fatigued  warriors,  and  bestowed  his  bless- 
ing upon  their  leader,  who,  in  return,  gave  to 
the  royal  priest  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil  which 
had  been  acquired  in  his  expedition  (Gen.  xiv. 
18,  20). 

This  statement  seems  sufficiently  plain,  and 
to  offer  nothing  very  extraordinary;  yet  it  has 
formed  the  basis  of  much  speculation  and  con- 
troversy. In  particular,  the  fact  that  Abraliam 
gave  a  tithe  to  Melchizedek  attracted  much  at- 
tention among  the  later  Jews.  In  one  of  the 
Messianic  Psalms  (ex.  4),  it  is  foretold  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  '  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek ;'  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  ti, 
the  Hebrews  (vi.  20)  cites  as  showing  that  Mel- 
chizedek was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  the  Jews 
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themselves,  certainly,  on  the  authority  o'.  thi« 
passage  of  the  Psalms,  regarded  Melchizedek  as 
a  type  of  the  regal-priesthood,  higher  than  that 
of  Aaron,  to  which  the  Messiah  should  belong. 
The  bread  and  wine  which  were  set  forth  on  thft 
table  of  shew-bread,  was  also  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  bread  and  wine  which  the  king  of 
Salem  brought  forth  to  Abraham  (Schottgen,  Hor. 
Ileb.  ii.  645).  A  mysterious  supremacy  came  also 
to  be  assigned  to  Melchizedek,  by  reason  of  his 
having  received  tithes  from  the  Hebrew  patriarch  ; 
and  on  this  point  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(vii.  1-10)  expatiates  strongly,  aa  showing  the 
inferiority  of  the  priesthood  represented,  to  that 
of  Melchizedek,  to  which  the  Messiah  belonged. 
'  Consider  how  groat  this  man  was,  unto  whom 
even  the  patriarch  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  of  the 
spoils ;'  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  who  themselves  received  tithes  of  tlie 
Jews,  actually  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek  in  the 
person  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  superiority 
is,  as  we  take  it,  inherent  in  his  typical  rather 
than  his  personal  character.  But  the  Jews,  in 
admitting  this  official  or  personal  superiority  of 
Melchizedek  to  Abraham,  sought  to  account  for 
it  by  alleging  that  the  royal  priest  was  no  other 
than  Shem,  the  most  pious  of  Noah's  sons,  who, 
according  to  the  shorter  chronology,  might  have 
lived  to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Bochart,  Phaleg, 
ii.  1).  Christian  writers  have  not  failed  to  enter 
into  the  same  unprofitable  researches,  and  would 
make  Melchizedek  to  have  been  either  Shem, 
or  Mizraim  or  Canaan,  the  sons  of  Ham,  or  Ham 
himself,  or  even  Enoch  (Deyling,  Observat.  Sacr. 
ii.  71,  sqq. ;  Clayton,  Chronolog.  of  the  Heb. 
Bible,  p.  100).  The  last-named  conjectures 
seem  to  require  no  notice;  but  the  one  whidi 
holds  Melchizedek  to  have  been  Shem,  and  which 
we  find  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  also  that  of 
Jonathan,  requires  an  explanation  of  how  his  name 
came  to  be  changed,  how  he  is  found  reigning  in 
a  country  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
how  he  came  forth  to  congratulate  Abraham  on 
the  defeat  of  one  of  his  own  descendants,  as  was 
Chedorlaomer,  and  how  he  could  be  said  to  have 
been  without  recorded  parentage  (Heb.  vii.  3), 
since  the  pedigree  of  Shem  must  have  been  no- 
torious. In  that  case  also  the  difference  of  tiie 
priestlioods  of  Melchizedek  and  Levi  would  not 
be  so  distinct  as  to  bear  the  argument  which  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  founds  upon  it.  Rejecting 
on  such  grounds  this  opinion,  others,  in  tlieir 
anxiety  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  Abraham 
from  marks  of  spiritual  submission  to  any  mortal 
man,  have  held  that  Melchizedek  was  no  other 
than  the  Son  of  God  himself.  But  in  this  case 
it  would  hardly  have  been  said  that  he  was  made 
'  Me  unto  the  Son  of  God'  (Heb.  vii.  3),  or  that 
Christ  was  constituted  '  a  priest '  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vi.  20),  or,  in  other  words, 
was  a  type  of  himself.  Some  who  do  not  go  so 
far  as  this,  take  him  to  have  been  an  angel ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  wild  notions  of  Origen 
and  several  of  his  school.  The  best  founded 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  Carpzov  (Apparat. 
Antiq.  Sacr.  Cod.  c.  iv.  p.  52)  and  most  judicious 
moderns,  who,  after  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  vi. 
10),  allege  that  he  was  a  principal  person  among 
the  Canaanites  and  posterity  of  Noah,  and  eminent 
for  holiness  and  justice,  and  therefore  discharged 
the  priestly  as  well  as  regal  functions  among 
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the  people :  and  we  may  conclude  that  his  two- 
fold capac.ty  of  king  and  p/iest  (characters  very 
commonly  united  in  tlie  remote  ages)  afi'orded 
Abraham  an  opportunity  of  testifying  his  thank- 
fulness to  God  in  the  manner  usual  in  those 
times,  by  offering  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil.  This 
combination  of  characters  happens  for  the  first 
time  in  Scripture  to  be  exhibited  in  his  jjerson, 
wiiich,  with  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  lie  is 
introduced,  and  tlie  natiite  of  the  intercourse 
between  him  and  Abraham,  render  him  in 
various  respects  an  appropriate  and  obvious  type 
of  the  Messiah  in  liis  united  regal  and  priestly 
character. 

Salem,  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king,  is 
usually  supposed  to  iiave  been  the  original  of 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  10.  2;  Jerome, 
Qi.uest.  in  Genes.).  But  in  another  place  {ad 
Evugrium,  iii.  fol.  13)  Jerome  mentions  a  town 
near  .Scythopolis,  whicli  in  his  time  bore  the  name 
(if  Salem,  and  wliere  was  shown  the  palace  of 
Melchizedek,  which  from  the  extent  of  the  ruins 
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must  have  been  very  magnificent.  This  he  takes 
to  have  been  the  Shalem  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  ;  arid 
the  Salim,  near  to  which  John  was  baptizing 
(John  iii.  23).  The  fact  stated  by  Jerome  shows 
that  the  place  was  in  liis  time  regarded  as  the 
Salem  of  Melcliizedek ;  but  the  rabbinical  tra- 
dition involved  in  this  intimation  is  too  late  to 
be  of  much  value ;  and  as  Jerusalem  is  called 
Salem  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  the  site  of  the  Salem  in 
question  must  he  determined  l)y  tlie  intimations 
of  the  context,  which  are  more  in  agreement  witli 
Jerusalem  tlian  with  any  site  near  Bethshan. 
Besides  the  cited  authorities,  see  Heidegger,  Hist. 
Patriarch,  ii.  n.  2;  Borger,  Hist.  Crit.  Melchi- 
sedeci;  Fabrici,  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  i.  311;  Hot- 
tinger,  Enneas  Dissertatt.  p.  159,  sqq. ;  Ursiiii, 
Analect.  Sacr.  i.  349. 

MELITA  (MeAiTTj),  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  which  tlie  ship  which  was  conveying 
St.  Paul  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  was  wrecked,  and 
wiiich  was  tlie  scene  of  the  interesting  circuin- 
stances  recorded  in  Acts  xxvii.  28 


398.    [Malta.] 


Melita  was  the  ancient  name  of  Malta,  an<l 
also  of  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Meleda,  and  each  of  tliese  has  found  warm  advo- 
cates for  its  identification  with  the  Melita  of 
Scripture.  The  received  and  long-established 
ojiinion  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  Malta ;  and 
tliose  who  uphold  the  claims  of  Meleda  are  to  be 
regarded  as  dissenting  from  the  general  conclu- 
sion. Tliis  dissent  proceeds  chiefly  upon  the 
ground  that  tlie  sliip  of  St.  Paul  was  '  driven 
about  in  (the  sea  of>  Adria,'  when  wrecked  on 
Melita.  The  conclusions  deducible  from  this 
strong  position  are  vigorously  stated  by  P.  Abate 
D.  Ignazio  Giorgi,  in  his  Inspezione  Anticritiche, 
published  at  Venice  in  1730,  and  which  then  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  There  is  a  curious 
account  of  the  controversy  to  which  this  gave  rise 
in  Ciantar's  edit,  of  Abela's^/aZte  Elustrata,  i.609, 
fqq.   The  view  thus  advocated  was  in  this  country 


taken  up  by  the  leamed  Bryant,  and  more  lately 
by  Dr.  Falconer,  in  his  clever  Dissertation  on 
St.  Patd's  Voyage.  1817.  These  writers  do  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  very  solid  answers 
to  this  notion,  and  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
received  conclusions,  which  were  produced  af  the 
time.  There  was  nothing  to  answer  but  this  one 
objection  ;  for  if  that  could  be  obviated,  the  his- 
torical and  other  probabilities  in  favour  of  Malta 
remained  in  their  former  force,  although  they 
could  have  no  countervailing  weight  if  the  limit- 
ation of  the  name  Adria  to  the  gulf  of  Venice 
could  be  established.  The  course  taken  was, 
therefore,  to  show  from  ancient  writers  that  the 
name  Adria  was  not,  in  its  ancient  acceptation, 
limited  to  the  present  Adriatic  Sea,  but  compre- 
hended the  seas  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  ex- 
tended even  to  Africa.  This  seems  to  have  been 
established  beyond  dispute,  and  every  one  ?«» 
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quainted  with  the  mass  of  evidence  brought  to 
bear  on  this  point,  must  regard  the  only  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  Meleda  as  having  been  en- 
tirely overthrown.  Those  who  have  any  curiosity 
or  doubt  in  the  matter  may  find  this  evidence 
copiously  produced  in  Ciantar's  edition  of  Abela's 
work,  and  also  in  Wefstein.  Abela,  after  dis- 
posing of  tiiis  part  of  his  subject,  very  properly 
calls  attention  to  the  ample  memorials  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  which  exist  in  Malta,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  any  such  in  Meleda : — '  Finalmente 
in  Meleda  non  vi  fu  ma  vestigio,  o  memoria  di 
S.  Paolo,  non  che  Tempio  ad  onor  di  lui  edifi- 
cato ;  ma  sibliene  nella  nostra  isola  vene  sono 
molte  memorie  :  anzi  non  v'  e  luogo,  in  cui  non 
si  celebri  il  glorioso  nom«  dell'  Appostolo  (Malta 
Ilhtstrata,  i.  608).  He  goes  on  to  enumerate 
jiarticulars,  which  we  will  spare  the  reader,  al- 
though the  jjresent  writer's  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  island  would  enable  him  greatly  to 
extend  Abela's  list  of  the  Pauline  associations 
which  it  contains.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  piece 
of  land  of  the  same  extent  in  tlie  world  which 
is  made  to  contain  reference  so  diversified  and  so 
numerous  to  any  one  person,  as  the  island  of 
Malta  to  St.  Paul,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  island.  These  appropriations  of 
Pauline  memorials  may  in  detail  be  open  to  dis- 
pute, or  may  possibly  all  be  erroneous ;  but  they 
serve  in  the  mass  to  indicate  a  current  of  opinion 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  source  in 
ancient  times. 

The  name  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  has  been  given  to 
the  place  where  the  shipwreck  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place.  This,  the  sacred  historian  says,  was 
at  'a  certain  creek  with  ashore,'  i.  e.  a  seemingly 
practicable  shore,  on  which  they  purposed,  if  pos- 
sible, to  strand  the  vessel,  as  their  only  apparent 
chance  to  escape  being  broken  on  the  rocks.  In 
attempting  this  the  ship  seems  to  have  struck  and 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  headland  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  creek.  This  agrees  very  well  with 
St.  Paul's  Bay,  more  so  than  with  any  other  creek 
of  the  island.  This  bay  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  being  the  last  indentation 
of  the  coast  but  one  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  is  about  two  miles  deep,  by 
one  mile  broad.  The  harbour  which  it  forms  is 
very  unsafe  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  al- 
though there  is  gofjd  anchorage  in  the  middle  for 
light  vessels.  The  most  dangerous  ])art  is  the 
western  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  par- 
ticularly as  there  is  close  to  it  a  small  island 
(Salamone),  and  a  still  smaller  islet  (Salamo- 
netta),  the  currents  and  shoals  around  which  are 
particularly  dangerous  in  stormy  weather.  It  is 
usually  8upix)sed  that  the  vessel  struck  at  this 
point.  From  this  place  the  ancient  capital  of 
Malta  (now  Citta  Vecchia,  Old  City)  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles ; 
and  on  looking  towards  the  bay  from  the  top  of  the 
church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city 
Stands,  it  occurred  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
people  of  the  town  might  easily  from  this  spot 
have  perceived  in  the  morning  that  a  Avreck  had 
taken  place ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which 
throws  a  fresh  light  on  some  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  deeply  interesting  transactions  which  en- 
sued. 

The  sacred  historian  calls  the  inhabitants  fidp- 
0apoi,  '  barbarians : '  —  *  the   barbarous    people 
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showed  us  no  small  kindness.'  This  \i  far  fiooi 
implying  that  they  were  savages  or  unciviliaed 
men :  it  merely  intimates  tiiat  they  were  not  of 
Greek  or  Roman  origin.  This  description  applies 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Malta  most  accu- 
rately ;  and  as  it  could  not  apply  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Melida,  who  were  Greeks,  this  is  another  argu- 
ment to  sliow  that  not  Melida  but  Malta  is  the 
Melita  of  Scripture. 

The  island  of  Malta  lies  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  sixty  miles  south  from  Cape  Passaro  in 
Sicily.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  twenty 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Near  it,  on  the 
west,  is  a  smaller  island,  called  Gozo,  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Malta  has  no 
mountains  or  high  hills,  and  makes  no  figure  from 
the  sea.  It  is  naturally  a  barren  rock,  but  has 
been  made  in  parts  abundantly  fertile  by  the 
industry  and  toil  of  man.  The  island  was  first 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Greek  colonists  in  Sicily,  about 
B.C.  736  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  began  to  dis- 
pute its  possession  about  B.C.  528,  and  eventually 
became  entire  masters  of  it.  From  their  hands  it 
passed  into  those  of  the  Romans,  b.c.  242,  who 
treated  the  inhabitants  well,  making  Melita  a 
municipium,  and  allowing  the  people  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws.  The  government  was 
administered  by  a  proprsetor,  who  depended  upon 
the  prsetor  of  Sicily ;  and  this  oflSce  appears  to 
have  been  held  by  Publius  when  Paul  was  on 
the  island  (Acts  xxviii.  7).  On  the  division 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Melita  belonged  to  tlie 
western  portion ;  but  having,  in  a.d.  553,  been 
recovered  from  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius,  it  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  empire  of  the  East, 
About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  island  was 
taken  from  the  Greeks  by  the  Arabs,  who  made 
it  a  dependency  upon  Sicily,  which  was  also  in 
their  possession.  The  Arabs  have  left  the  impress 
of  their  aspect,  language,  and  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, upon  the  present  inhabitants,  whose  dialect 
is  to  this  day  p>erfectly  intelligible  to  the  Ara- 
bians, and  to  the  Moors  of  Africa.  Malta  was 
taken  from  the  Arabs  by  the  Normans  in  a.d. 
1090,  and  afterwards  underwent  other  changes  till 
A.D.  1530,  when  Charles  V.,  who  had  annexed  it 
to  his  empire,  transferred  it  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the  Turks  had  recently 
dispossessed  of  Rhodes.  Under  the  knights  it 
became  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  scene  of 
their  greatest  glory  and  most  signal  exploits. 
The  institution  having  become  unsuited  to  modern 
times,  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
monly called  Knights  of  Malta,  gradually  fell 
into  decay,  and  the  island  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  under  Buonaparte  when  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  in  1798.  From  them  it  was  retaken  by 
the  English  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of 
the  natives  ;  and  it  was  to  have  been  restored  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens ;  but  as  no  sufficient  security 
for  the  independence  of  the  Order  (composed 
mostly  of  Frenchmen)  could  be  obtained,  the 
English  retained  it  in  their  hands ;  which  neces- 
sary infraction  of  the  treaty  was  the  ostensible 
ground  of  the  war  which  only  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  „The  island  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  have  lately  remodelled  the  go- 
vernment to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  numerous  in« 
habitants.     It  has  lately  become  the  actual  seat 
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»f  an  Anglican  bishopric,  which  however  takes  its 
title  from  Gibraltar  out  of  deference  to  the  exist- 
ing Catholic  bishopric  of  Malta — a  deference  not 
paid  to  the  Oriental  churches  in  recently  esta- 
blishing the  Anglican  l)ishopric  of  Jerusalem. 
F.  Wandalin,  Dissert,  de  Melita  Pauli,  Havn. 
1 707 ;  P.  Carlo,  Origine  delta  Fede  in  Malta, 
Milan,  1759;  Ciantar,  Critica  de"  Critici  Mo- 
demi  stib  Controversa  Naufragio  di  Sail  Paolo, 
Venez.  1763;  Boisgelin, //wtory  o/" Ma/to,  1804; 
and  the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

MELON.     [Abbatachim.] 

MEMPHIS,  a  very  ancient  city,  tlie  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt,  standing  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 
ruins  of  which  are  still  found  not  far  from  its 
successor  and  modern  representative,  Cairo.  Its 
Egyptian  name,  in  the  hieroglyphics,  is  Meno- 
fri ;  in  Coptic,  Memfi,  Manfi,  Membe,  Pauoufi  or 
Mefi,  being  probably  corrupted  from  Man-nofri, 
'  the  abode,'  or,  as  Plutarch  terms  it,  Spfxos  ayaOuv 
[Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  20),  'the  haven  of  good  men.'  It 
was  called  also  Pthah-ei,  the  abode  of  Pthah 
(VVilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  278).  In  Hebrew 
the  city  bears  the  name  of  F|t3  (Hos.  ix.  6),  or 
f|3  (Isa.  xix.  13).  These  several  names  are  obvi- 
ously variations  of  one,  of  which  Mepli  seems  to 
contain  the  essential  sounds.  Whether  we  may 
hence  derive  support  to  the  statement  that  the 
place  was  founded  by  Menes,  the  first  human 
king  of  Egypt,  or  whether  we  have  here  a  very 
early  instance  of  the  custom  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of 
inventing  founders  for  cities,  having  names  cor^ 
respondent  with  the  names  of  the  places  they  were 
said  to  have  built,  it  is  impossil)le,  with  the  ma- 
terials we  possess,  to  determine  with  any  fair  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Menes,  however,  is  univer- 
sally reputed  to  have  founded  not  only  Memphis 
but  Thebes ;  the  addition  of  the  latter  may  seem 
to  invalidate  his  claim  to  the  former,  making  us 
suspect  that  here,  too,  we  have  a  case  of  that  cus- 
tom of  referring  to  some  one  distinguished  name 
great  events  which  happened,  in  truth,  at  different 
and  far  distant  eras.  If,  as  is  probable,  Thebes 
as  well  as  Memphis  was,  at  any  early  period, 
the  seat  of  a  distinct  dynastj',  the  cradle  and  the 
throne  of  a  line  of  independent  sovereigns,  they 
could  scarcely  have  had  one  founder. 

The  statement,  however,  is,  that  having  diverted 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  had  washed  the  foot 
of  the  sandy  mountains  of  the  Libyan  chain, 
Menes  obliged  it  to  run  in  the  centre  of  the  val- 
]i  y,  and  built  the  city  Memphis  in  the  bed  of  tlie 
a  icient  channel.  This  change  was  effected  by 
c  )nstructing  a  dyke  about  a  hundred  stadia  above 
the  site  of  the  projected  city,  whose  lofty  mounds 
and  strong  embankments  turned  the  water  to  the 
Kast  and  confined  the  river  to  its  new  bed.  The 
Jyke  was  carefully  kept  in  repair  by  succeeding 
kings,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Persian  invasion, 
a  guard  was  always  maintained  there  to  overlook 
the  necessary  repairs;  for,  as  Herodotus  asserts, 
if  the  river  were  to  break  through  the  dyke,  the 
whole  of  Memphis  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  water,  especially  at  the  period 
of  the  inundation.  Subsequently,  however,  when 
the  inereased  deposit  of  the  alluvial  soil  had 
raised  the  circumjacent  plains,  the  precautions 
became  unnecessary  ;  and  though  the  spot  where 
the  diversion  of  the  Nile  was  made  may  still  be 
traced,  owing  to  the  great  bend  it  takes  about 
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fourteen  miles  above  ancient  Memphis,  the  lofty 
mounds  once  raised  there  are  no  longer  visible. 
The  accumulated  deposit  of  the  river  has  elevated 
the  bank  about  Kafr-el-Iyat  to  a  level  with  the 
summit  of  these  mounds ;  and  a  large  canal  runs, 
during  the  inundation,  close  to  the  villages  of 
Saggara  and  Metrahenny,  which  occupy  part  of 
the  old  city,  without  endangering  their  security. 
And  it  is  the  opinion  of  Wilkinson,  that  consider- 
ing the  great  height  of  several  mounds  still  exist- 
ing at  Memphis,  the  city  could  not  have  been 
overwhelmed  at  any  period  by  the  rising  Nile, 
though  much  damagemight  have  been  done  to  some 
of  the  portions  of  it  which  may  have  stood  on  less 
elevated  ground  (Herod,  ii.  99 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc 
Egypt,  i.  91).  The  site  of  Memphis  was  first  ac 
curately  fixed  by  Pococke,  at  the  village  of  Metra- 
henny. According  to  the  reports  of  the  French, 
tiie  heaps  which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
buildings  have  three  leagues  of  circumference ; 
but  this  is  less  than  its  extent  in  early  times, 
since  Diodorus  gives  it  150  stadia,  or  six  leagues 
and  a  quarter.  Memphis  declined  after  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  its  materials  were 
carried  off  to  build  Cairo  (Kenrick,  Egypt  of 
Herodotus,  \i.  129;  Hennell,  ii.  115;  Champoll. 
Egypte  et  les  Ph.  i.  336). 

The  kingdom  of  which  Memphis  was  the  capi- 
tal, was  most  probably  the  Egypt  of  the  patriarchs, 
in  wliich  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  Israelites  re- 
sided. Psammetichus,  in  becoming  sole  monarch 
of  all  Egypt,  raised  Memphis  to  the  dignity  of  the 
one  metropolis  of  the  entire  land  (arx  2Egypti 
regum.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  9),  after  which  Mem- 
phis grew  in  the  degree  in  which  Thebes  declined. 
It  became  distinguished  for  a  multitude  of  splen- 
did edifices,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
large  and  magnificent  temple  to  Vulcan,  who  was 
called  by  the  Egyptians  Phthah,  the  demiurgos, 
or  creative  power  (Wilkinson,  i.  96;  Herod,  ii. 
136,  154;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  807;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
viii.  71;  Diod.Sic.  i.57, 67).  Under  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians,  as  well  as  of  the  Ptolemies,  Mem- 
phis retained  its  pre-eminence  as  the  cajiital,  tliough 
even  in  the  time  of  the  former  it  began  to  part 
with  its  splendour  ;  and  when  the  latter  bestowed 
their  favour  on  Alexandria,  it  suffered  a  material 
change  for  the  worse,  from  which  the  place  never 
recovered.  In  the  days  of  Strabo  many  of  its 
fine  buildings  lay  in  ruins,  though  the  city  was 
still  large  and  populous.  The  final  blow  was 
given  to  the  prosperity  of  Memphis  in  tlie  time  of 
Abdollatit!,  by  the  erection  of  the  Arabian  city  of 
Cairo. 

That  the  arts  were  carried  to  a  great  degree  of 
excellence  at  Memphis  is  proved  by  the  most 
abundant  evidence.  Its  manufactures  of  glass 
were  famed  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  work- 
manship, with  which  Rome  continued  to  be  sup- 
plied long  after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the 
empire.  The  environs  of  Memphis  presented  cul- 
tivated groves  of  the  acacia  tree,  of  whose  wood 
were  made  the  planks  and  masts  of  boats,  the 
handles  of  offensive  weapons  of  war,  and  various 
articles  of  furniture  (Wilkinson,  iii.  92,  168). 
Memphis  was  also  distinguished  as  being  the 
place  where  Apis  was  kept,  and  where  his  worship 
received  special  honour.  Under  the  form  of  this 
sacred  bull  was  Osiris  worshipped.  Psammeti- 
chus erected  here  in  his  honour  a  grand  court 
ornamented  with  figures  in  lieu  of  columns,  twelve 
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culiits  in  height,  forming  a  peristyle  around  it,  in 
which  tlie  god  was  kept  when  exhibited  in  public. 
The  festival  lield  in  his  honour  lasted  seven  days, 
and  brought  a  large  concourse  of  people  to  Mem- 
jjhis.  The  priests  then  led  the  sacred  bull  in  solemn 
procession,  every  one  coming  forward  from  tlieir 
houses  to  welcome  him  as  he  passed  ;  and  Pliny 
affirms  tlmt  children  who  smelt  liis  breath  were 
thought  to  be  thereby  gifted  with  tiie  power  of 
predicting  future  events  (Wilkinson,  ii.  351). — 

J.  R.  B. 

MENAHEM  (Dnap,  consoler;  Sept.  Ma- 
va'fifi),  sixteenth  king  of  Israel,  who  hegan  to 
reign  B.C.  772,  and  reigned  ten  years.  Menaliem 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  generals  of  king 
Zachariah.  When  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  that  prince,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Shallum,  he  was  at  Tirzah,  but  immediately 
marched  to  Samaria,  where  Shallum  had  shut 
himself  up,  and  slew  him  in  that  citj'.  He  then 
iisurped  the  tluone  in  his  turn ;  and  forthwith 
marched  to  Tiphsah,  which  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  rule.  Having  taken  this  place  after  a 
siege,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  a  degree  of 
savage  barbarity,  which,  as  Josephus  remarks 
(Antiq.  ix.  11.  1),  would  not  have  been  pardon- 
able even  to  foreigners.  He  adhered  to  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  like  the  other  kings  of  Israel.  In  his 
time  the  Assyrians,  under  their  king  Pid,  made 
their  first  appearance  on  the  borders  of  Palestine; 
and  Menahem  was  only  able  to  save  himself  from 
this  great  invading  power  at  the  heavy  price  of 
1000  talents  of  silver,  which  he  raised  by  a  tax  of 
50  sl)ekels  from  every  man  of  substance  in  Israel. 
This  was  probably  the  only  choice  left  to  him  ; 
and  he  is  not  therefore  to  be  blamed,  as  he  had 
not  that  resource  in  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  availed  themselves  in 
similar  emergencies.  Menahem  died  in  n.c. 
761,  leaving  tlie  throne  to  his  son  Pekahiaii  (2 
Kings  XV.  14-22. 

]\IENE,    MENE,    TEKEL,    UPHARSIN 

(f  P1Q-1,  hpJ^,  ii:ip,  N3p  ;  Sept.  MaH},  0€/ce'A, 
^dpes:  Vulg.  Mane,  Thecel,  Phares),  the  inscrii> 
tion  supernatural ly  written  '  upon  the  plaster  of 
the  wall '  in  Belshazzar's  palace  at  Babylon  (Dan. 
V.  5-25) ;  which  '  the  astrologers,  tlie  Chaldaeans, 
and  the  soothsayers' could  neither  read  nor  interpret, 
but  wliich  Daniel  first  read,  and  then  interpreted. 
Yet  tlie  words,  as  tiiey  are  found  in  Daniel,  are  pure 
Clialdee,  and  if  they  appeared  in  the  Chaldee 
character,  could  have  been  read,  at  least,  by  any 
])erson  present  on  the  occasion  who  understood  the 
alphabet  of  his  own  language.  To  account  for 
their  inability  to  decipher  this  inscription,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  it  consisted  of  those  Chaldee 
woroB  written  in  anotlier  character.  Dr.  Hales 
thinks  that  it  may  have  been  written  in  the  pri- 
mitive Hebrew  character,  from  which  the  Sama- 
ritan was  formed,  and  that,  in  order  to  show  on 
this  occasion  that  the  writer  of  the  inscription  was 
the  offended  God  of  Israel,  whose  authority  was 
being  at  that  moment  peculiarly  despised  (ver.  2, 
3,  4),  he  adopted  his  own  sacred  character,  in 
which  he  had  originally  written  the  decalogue,  in 
which  Moses  could  transcribe  it  into  the  law,  and 
whose  autograph  copy  was  found  in  Josiah's  days, 
and  was  most  probably  brought  to  Babylon  in  the 
care  of  Daniel,  who  could  therefore  understand  the 
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character  without  inspiration,  but  which  would  b» 
unknown  to  '  tlie  wise  men  of  Babylon'  (^New  Atuf 
lysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  505,  Lond.  1811) 
This  theory  has  the  recommendation,  that  it  in- 
volves as  little  as  possible  of  miraculous  agency. 
Josephus  makes  Daniel  discourse  to  Belshazzar  as 
if  the  inscription  had  been  in  Greek.  The  pass- 
age is  certainly  curious  :  'ES^Aoy  St  to  yeypafx- 
/xeva  TttSe.  MANH.  toDto  8'  €A€7ej'  'EWdSi 
yXwTTTi  crrijxaiyoiT  &y  a.piQjx6s'  &<Tirep  rris  i«^s  oov 
Tocrovrov  ■)(p6vov  koX  ttjj  apxhs  7jpi6fJ.riK€V  d  fleds, 
Kal  trfpiaaiviiv  iirl  aoi  ^paxvv  xp^^ov-  0EKEA. 
arifiaivei  rovro  a'radfj.6f.  (rr^ffas  oZv  aov  Keyn 
rhv  xpovov  TTJs  ^aiTiXiias  6  6edx,  ^5r)  KaTa.<pfpoiJ.ivr]v 
S7i\o7.  *APE2.  Kol  rovTO  K\a.<Tfxa  StjAoi  /cot^ 
'EWdSa  yXSiTTav.  KXaan.  roiyapovv  ffov  rfif  Pa<yi- 
\elav,  Kcd  M^Sojs  avTi]v  koI  tlepaais  Siavefiu.  '  He 
(Daniel)  explained  the  writing  thus :  MANH. 
"  this,"  said  he,"m  the  Greek  language,  may  mean 
a  number ;  thus  God  hath  numbered  so  long  a 
time  for  thy  life  and  for  tliy  government,  and 
that  there  remains  a  short  time  for  thee."  ©EKEA. 
This  signifies  weight;  hence  he  says,  "  God  having 
weiglied  in  a  balance  the  time  of  thy  kingdom, 
finds  it  already  going  down."  4>APE2.  This 
also,  according  to  the  Greek  language,  denotes 
a  fragment ;  hence  "  he  will  break  in  pieces 
tliy  kingdom,  and  divide  it  among  the  Medes 
and  Persians'"  (Antiq,  x.  11.  3).  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  reading  fKeyey  be  ge- 
nuine, but  Josephus  evidently  represents  the 
whole  passage  as  addressed  by  Daniel  to  the 
king,  and  makes  him  speak  as  if  the  inscription 
had  been  in  Greek.  Still  Josephus,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  represents  Daniel  as  speaking 
doubtfully  ('  may  mean')  in  the  former  part  of  the 
passage,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  the  latter.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  that  '  the  wise  men '  were 
not  so  much  at  fault  to  read  the  inscription,  as  to 
explain  its  meaning,  which,  it  is  said,  they  might 
sutficiently  understand  to  see  its  boding  import  to 
the  monarch,  and  be  unwilling  to  consider  fur- 
ther— like  the  disciples  in  regard  to  the  predictions 
of  our  Lord's  death  (Luke  ix.  45),  where  it  is  said, 
'  tliis  saying  was  hid  from  them,  they  perceived  it 
not,  and  they  feared  to  ask  him  of  that  saying.' 
And  certainly  it  is  said  throughout  our  narrative 
that  '  the  wise  men  could  not  read  the  writing, 
nor  make  known  the  interpretation  of  it,'  phrases 
which  would  seem  to  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing;  since,  if  they  mean  different  things,  the  order 
of  ideas  would  be  that  they  could  not  interpret 
nor  even  read  it,  and  Wintle  accordingly  tran.'i- 
lates,  '  could  not  read  so  as  to  interpret  it '  (/?n- 
proved  Version  of  Daniel,  Lond.  1807).  At  all 
events  the  meaning  of  tlie  inscription  by  itself 
would  be  extremely  enigmatical  and  obscure. 
To  determine  the  application,  and  to  give  the  full 
sense,  of  an  isolated  tlevice  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  '  he  or  it  is  numbered,  he  or  it  is  num- 
bered, he  or  it  is  weighed,  they  are  divided  '  (and 
there  is  even  a  riddle  or  paranomasia  on  the  last 
word  DIQ ;  comp.  Susannah,  ver.  54,  55  and  58, 
59,  Greek,  and  Jer.  i.  11,  12,  Hebrew ;  which  may 
either  mean  'they  divide,'  or '  the  Persians,'  accord- 
ing as  it  is  pronounced),  must  surely  have  required 
a  supernatural  endowment  on  the  part  of  Daniel — 
a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  exact  coin- 
cidence of  the  event  with  the  prediction,  which 
he  propounded  with  so  much  fortitude  (tw. 
30,  31).— J.F.D. 


MENI. 

MEN  I  (^36  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Sept. 
renders  it  by  Txixt),  or  by  iatfi6viov)  is  mentioned 
in  Is.  Ixv.  11,  together  witli  Gad,  as  receiving  an 
offering  of  mixed  wine.  As  derived  frorh  1130, 
•  to  distribute,'  *  to  number,'  the  word  is  eidier 
taken,  by  those  namely  who  consider  Gad  in  tliat 
passage  to  mean  troop,  to  signify  a  multitude,  a 
number ;  or,  by  those  who  suppose  the  wliole  verse 
to  refer  to  idolatrous  worship,  to  be  the  name  of  a 
god,  and  to  mean  destiny.  To  tliis  sense  the  first 
clause  of  the  next  verse  appears  to  allude  :  'But 
1  destine  you  to  the  sword.'  The  signification  of 
destiny  is  very  naturally  evolved  from  the  primi- 
tive notion  of  distributing,  apportioning  :  as  in 

the  Greek  (ioipa,  and  in  the  Arabic  wc  manan, 

fate,  from  the  same  root  as  Meni.  Pocock  lias, 
moreover,  pointed  out  the  resemblance  between 
RIeni  and  iVIanat,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabs, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Quran,  Sur.  liii.  20 
(Specini.  p.  94).  The  fact  of  Meni  being  a  Baby- 
lonian god  renders  it  probable  that  some  planet 
was  worshipped  under  this  name :  but  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  particular 
planet  to  which  the  designation  of  destiny 
would  be  most  applicable.  Miinter  considers  it 
to  be  Venus,  as  the  lesser  star  of  good  fortune  ; 
Ewald  takes  it  to  be  Saturn,  the  chief  dispenser 
of  evil  influences ;  and  Movers  has  returned  to  an 
old  opinion,  that  Meni  is  the  moon,  wliich  was 
also  supposed  to  be  an  arbitress  of  fortune :  the 
best  arguments  for  which  last  view  are  collected 
by  Vitringa  (orf  foe).  It  also  deserves  notice  that 
there  are  some,  among  whom  is  Hitzig,  who  con- 
sider Gad  and  Meni  to  be  names  for  one  and  the 
same  god,  and  who  chiefly  differ  as  to  whetlier 
the  sun  or  the  moon  is  the  god  intended. — J.  N. 

MEPHIBOSHETH  (flK'n  ""QD,  extermina- 
tion of  idols  ;  Sept.  Mfyu^i^Socrffe  ;  also  in  1  Chron. 
ix.  40,  Meiiib-Baal),  son  of  Jonathan  and  nephew 
of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  He  was  only  five  years  of 
age  when  his  father  and  grandfather  were  slain  in 
Mount  Gilboa :  and  on  the  news  of  this  cata- 
itrojjlie,  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  child, 
apprehending  that  David  would  extenninate  the 
whole  house  of  Saul,  fled  away  with  him  ;  but  in 
her  hasty  flight  she  stumbled  with  the  child,  and 
lamed  him  for  life  (b.c.  1055).  Under  this  ca- 
lamity, which  was  very  incapacitating  in  times 
wlien  agility  and  strength  were  of  prime  import- 
ance, Mephibosheth  was  unaide  to  take  any  part 
in  the  stirring  political  events  of  his  early  life. 
According  to  ournotions,  he  should  have  been  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Saul ;  but  in  those  times  a 
younger  son  of  an  actual  king  was  considered  to 
have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  as  the  son  of  an  heir 
apparent  who  had  never  reigned,  and  even  a 
better  claim  if  the  latter  were  a  minor.  This, 
with  his  lameness,  prevented  Mephibosheth  from 
ever  appearing  as  the  ojjponent  or  rival  of  his 
uncle  Ishbosheth  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  David  on 
the  other  (2  Sam.  ix).  He  thus  grew  up  in  quiet 
obscurity  in  the  house  of  Machir,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
ix.  4;  xvii.  27);  and  his  very  existence  was  un- 
known to  David  till  that  monarch,  when  firmly 
settled  in  his  kingdom,  inquired  whether  any  of 
the  family  of  Jonathan  survived,  to  whom  he 
might  show  kindness  for  his  father's  sake.  Hear- 
ing then  of  Mephibosheth  from  Ziba,  who  had 
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been  the  royal  steward  under  Saul,  he  invited  hfm 
to  Jerusalem,  assigned  him  a  place  at  his  owu 
table,  and  bestowed  upon  him  lands,  which  were 
managed  for  him  by  Ziba,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  support  an  establishment  suited  to  his 
rank.  He  lived  in  this  manner  till  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  and  then  David,  in  liis  flight,  having 
noticed  the  absence  of  Mephibosheth,  inquired  for 
him  of  Ziba,  and  being  informed  that  he  had  re- 
mained behind  in  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  his 
father's  throne,  instantly  and  very  hastily  revoked 
the  grant  of  land,  and  bestowed  it  on  Ziba  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  1-4).  Afterwards,  on  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  met  with  sincere  congratulations 
by  Mephiboshetli,  who  explained  that  l)eing  lame 
he  had  been  unable  to  follow  the  king  on  foot,  and 
that  Ziha  had  purposely  prevented  his  beast  from 
being  made  ready  to  carry  him  :  and  he  declared 
that  so  far  from  having  joined  in  heart,  or  even 
appearance,  the  enemies  of  the  king,  he  had  re- 
mained as  a  mourner,  and,  as  his  appearance  de- 
clared, had  not  changed  his  clothes,  or  trimmed 
his  beard,  or  even  dressed  his  feet,  from  the  day 
that  the  king  departed  to  that  on  which  he  re- 
turned. David  could  not  but  have  been  sensible 
that  he  had  actetl  wrong,  and  ought  to  have  been 
touched  by  the  devotedness  of  his  friend's  son,  and 
angry  at  the  imposition  of  Ziba ;  but  to  cover  one 
fault  by  another,  or  from  indifference,  or  iiom 
reluctance  to  offend  Ziba,  who  had  adhered  to  him 
when  so  many  old  friends  forsook  liim,  he  an 
swered  coarsely,  '  Why  speakest  thou  any  more 
of  thy  matters?  I  have  said,  thou  and  Ziba  divide 
the  land.'  The  answer  of  Mephibosheth  was 
worthy  of  the  son  of  the  generous  Jonathan  : — 
'  Yea,  let  him  take  all ;  forasmuch  as  my  lord 
the  king  is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own 
house'  (2  Sam.  xix.  24-30).  Undoubtedly  David 
does  not  shine  in  this  part  of  his  conduct  to  Me- 
phibosheth ;  but  some  of  the  German  writers,  in 
their  eagerness  to  impugn  the  character  and  mo- 
tives of '  the  man  after  God's  owu  heart,'  have 
handled  the  matter  much  more  severely  tlian  a 
due  consideration  of  the  difiicult  circumstances 
in  wliich  the  king  was  placed  will  be  found  to 
justify. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Mephibosheth,  except  that 
David  was  careful  that  he  should  not  be  included 
in  the  savage  vengeance  which  the  Gideonites 
were  sufl'ered  to  execute  upon  the  house  of  Saul 
for  the  great  wrong  they  had  sustained  during  his 
reign  (2  Sam.  xxi.  7).  Another  Mephibosheth, 
a  son  of  Saul  by  his  concubine  Rizpah,  was,  how- 
ever, among  those  who  sufl'ered  on  that  occasion 
(ver.  8,9). 

MERAB  (3"1)D,  increase ;  Sept.  MepSp),  eldest 
daughter  of  king  Saul,  who  was  promised  in 
marriage  to  David ;  but  when  the  time  fixed 
for  their  union  approached,  she  was,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  Israel,  bestowed  in  marriage  upon  an 
unknown  personage  named  Adriel  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
49:  xviii.  17-19).  By  him  she  had  six  sons,  who 
were  among  those  of  the  house  of  Saul  that  were 
given  up  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  put  them  to  death 
in  expiation  for  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained 
from  their  grandfather.  By  an  error  of  some 
copyist,  the  name  of  Michal — the  younger  sister, 
who  was  afterwards  given  to  David — has  found 
its  way  into  the  text  which  records  this  transac> 
tion  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8),  in  place  of  that  of  Memo, 
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which  renders  the  account  unintelligible.  Tlie 
context,  however,  suflBciently  indicates  the  proper 
correction. 

MERARI  (*1N"!0,  hitter;  Sept.  M^oopf). 
youngest  son  of  Levi,  born  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvi. 
11;  Exod.  vi.  16;  Num.  iii.  17;  1  Chron.  vi. 
\\  He  is  only  known  from  his  name  having  been 
given  to  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Levitical  tribe. 

MERCURY  [Hermes]. 

MERCY-SEAT  (nnS? ;  Sept.  l\a<rri,piov ; 
Yu\g.  propiliatorium ;  huth.  gnadenstuhl).  The 
Hebrew  name  literally  denotes  a  cover,  and,  in 
fact,  describes  the  lid  of  the  ark  with  cherubim, 
ever  wliich  appeared  '  the  glory  of  God '  (Exod. 
xxvi.  17,  sq. ;  xxx.  8 ;  xxxi.  7,  and  elsewhere). 
[Ark.]  Compare  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  where  the 
holy  of  holies  is  called  the  mSDn  flO,  '  house 
of  the  mercy-seat'  The  idea  involved  in  these 
translations  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  meta- 
phorical application  of  the  word  *1S3  copher 
(perhaps  the  origin  of  the  very  word  cover  which 
translates  it),  thus  making  '  to  cover  sin  '  mean 
to  forgive  or  expiate  it.  Whether  this  be  the 
literal  application  of  the  word  to  the  material 
covering  of  the  ark,  or  a  latent  reference  to  this 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  term  might  have  been 
doubted,  had  not  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  ix.  5) 
followed  the  example  of  the  Septuagint  in  as- 
signing it  the  latter  sense — which,  therefore,  all 
translators  have  felt  bound  to  follow.  The 
word  used  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament 
to  translate  the  term,  which  in  Hebrew  means 
simply  '  a  cover,'  is  iKa(rri)piov,  the  '  expiatory '  or 
'  propitiatory,'  in  allusion  to  that  application  of  the 
Hebrew  word  which  we  have  noted :  which  appli- 
cation is  in  this  instance  justified  and  explained 
by  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  high-priest  once 
a-year  entering  the  most  holy  place,  and  sprinkling 
tiie  lid  of  the  ark  with  the  blood  of  an  expiatory 
victim,  whereby  '  he  made  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  people.'  As  this  was  the  most  solemn  and 
significant  act  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  it  is  natural 
that  a  reference  to  it  should  be  involved  in  the 
name  which  the  covering  of  the  ark  acquired.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  texts  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
little  occasion  to  name  the  cover  of  the  ark  sepa- 
rately from  the  ark  itself,  but  for  this  important 
ceremonial.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
'  mercy-seat'  is  not  a  good  or  correct  translation 
of  the  idea  involved  in  tiie  metaphorical  sense  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  still  less  of  the  Greek 
IXaffriipiov.  It  carries  the  idea  a  stage  further 
from  the  original.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was  no 
doubt  the  '  seat  of  mercy,'  but  it  was  mercy  con- 
ferred through  the  act  of  expiation,  and  therefore 
a  name  bringing  the  sense  nearer  to  the  idea  of 
expiation  or  of  propitiation  would  be  more  exact. 
The  term  '  mercie-seat '  occurs  in  Barker's  Bible, 
but  is  explained  there  by  '  or  covering,  or  pro- 
pitiatorie ;'  and  the  notion  which  led  the  English 
translators  to  call  it '  mercie-seate,'  is  expressed  in 
the  note — '  There  God  appeared  mercifully  unto 
them  :  and  this  was  a  figure  of  Christ.'  In  the 
same  Bible  a  figure  \i  the  covering  of  the  ark  is 
given  separately,  and  the  explanatory  description 
is,  '  The  propitiatorie,  or  mercie-seate,  which  is 
the  covering  of  the  arke  of  the  testimonies 


MERODACH. 

MERI-BAAL,  or  MERIB-BAAL  ('?J?3*n)9, 
Sept.  Vltpi^aaK),  a  name  given  to  l\Iej)hibosheth, 
son  of  Jonathan,  in  1  Chrpn.  viii.  34 ;  ix.  40 
[Mephibosheth].  Of  the  two  the  latter  seems 
the  more  correct  form.  It  means  '  contender 
against  Baal.'  Some  think  that  tht  difference 
has  arisen  from  some  corruption  of  the  text ;  but, 
from  the  analogy  of  Ishbosheth,  whose  original 
name  was  £sh-baal,  it  seems  more  like  a  de- 
signed alteration,  arising  probably  from  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Israelites  to  pronounce  the  name 
uf  Baal  [Ishbosheth]. 

1.  MERIBAH  (nanp,  quarrel,  strife),  one 
of  the  names  given  by  Moses  to  the  fountain  in 
tlie  desert  of  Sin,  on  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  issued  from  the  rock  which  he  smote 
by  the  divine  command  (Exod.  xvii.  1-17).  He 
called  the  place,  indeed,  Massa  (temptation)  and 
Meril)ah,  and  the  reason  is  assigned  '  ()ecause  of 
the  chiding  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because 
they  did  there  tempt  the  Lord.'  [Wandering.] 

2.  MERIBAH.  Another  fountain  produced 
in  the  same  manner,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  the  desert  of  Zin(Wady  Arabah),near 
Kadesh  ;  and  to  which  the  name  was  given  with 
u  similar  reference  to  the  previous  misconduct  of 
tiie  Israelites  (Num.  xx.  13,24;  Deut  xxxiii.  8). 
In  the  last  text,  which  is  the  only  one  where  the 
two  places  are  mentioned  together,  the  former  is 
called  Massah  only,  to  prevent  the  confusion  of 
the  two  Meribahs,  '  Whom  thou  didst  prove  at 
Massah,  and  with  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the 
waters  of  Meribah.'  Indeed  this  latter  Meribah 
is  almost  always  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
'  waters,'  i.  e.  '  waters  of  Meribah '  (n^HD  *D),  as 
if  further  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  8;  cvi.  32);  and  still  more  distinctly 
'waters  of  Meribah  in  Kadesh'  (Num.  xxvii. 
14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19).  Only 
once  is  this  place  called  simply  Meribah  (Ps. 
xcv.  8).  It  is  strange,  that  with  all  this  carefulness 
of  distinction  in  Scripture,  the  two  places  should 
rarel)'  have  been  properly  discriminated.  The 
distance  of  place  from  the  former  Meribah,  the 
distance  of  time,  and  the  difference  of  the  people 
in  a  new  generation,  are  circumstances  which, 
when  the  positive  conditions  of  the  two  wells  were 
so  equal,  explain  why  Moses  might  give  tlie  same 
name  to  two  places.  The  necessity  for  a  diver- 
sified nomenclature  was  not  at  all  felt  in  tliose 
ancient  times ;  hence  the  number  of  places  which 
in  Scripture  are  found  bearing  the  same  names ; 
which,  however,  are  not  perhaps  greater,  nor  in- 
deed so  great  as  the  repetitions  of  the  same  names 
which  occur  at  this  day  in  our  own  and  other 
European  countries. 

MERODACH  (^"fip  ;  Sept.  Vat.  Maipa.5ax) 
occurs  in  Jer.  1.  2,  in  such  connection  with  idols 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  name  of  a 
Babylonian  god.  In  conformity  with  the  gene- 
ral cliaracter  of  Babylonian  idolatry  Merodach  is 
supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  planet ;  and,  as  the 
Tsabian  and  Arabic  names  for  Mars  are  Nerig 
and  Mirrich,  '  arrow'  (the  latter  of  wliich  Gesenius 
thinks  may  be  for  Mirdich,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  Merodach),  there  is  some  presump- 
tion that  it  may  be  Mars.  As  for  etymologies  of 
the  word,  Gesenius  has  suggested  that  it  is  the 
Persian  mardak,  the  diminutive  of  mard,  '  maiv' 
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nsed  as  a  terir.  of  endearment ;  or,  rather,  that  it 
is  from  the  Persian  and  Indo-Germanic  mord,  or 
mort  (which  means  death,  and  is  so  far  in  har- 
mony with  the  conception  of  Mars,  as  the  lesser 
star  of  evil  omen),  and  the  affix  och,  which  is 
found  in  many  Assyrian  names,  as  Nisroch,  &c. 
The  bloody  rites  with  which  Mars  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Arabs  are  described  in  Norberg's 
Onomast.  Codicis  Nasar.  p.  107. — J.  N. 

MEROM.  '  The  waters  of  Merom,"  of  Josh, 
ix.  5,  are  doubtless  the  lake  Samechonitis,  now 
called  Huleh,  the  upper  or  highest  lake  of  the 
Jordan  [Palestine]. 

MERORIM  (DniP)  occurs  in  two  places  in 
Scripture,  and  is  in  both  translated  hitter  herbs 
ill  our  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as  in  several 
others.  In  Exod.  xii.  8,  Moses  commanded  the 
Jews  to  eat  the  lamb  of  the  Passover  '  with  unlea- 
vened bread,  and  v/ith  bitter  herbs  (merorim) 
they  shall  eat  it.'  So  at  the  institution  of  the 
second  Passover,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(Num.  ix.  1 1),  '  The  fourteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  at  even  they  shall  keep  it,  and  eat  it  with 
luileavened  bread  and  hitter  herbs.'  The  word 
meroriyrt,  which  is  here  translated  '  bitter  herbs,'  is 
universal ly  acknowledged  to  signify  bitter,  and 
the  word  herbs  has  been  supplied  to  complete 
the  sense.  By  the  Sept.  it  has  been  translated 
e'rri  TriKplSwv,  and  by  St.  Jerome,  '  cum  lactucis 
agrestibus.'  Several  interpreters,  however,  render 
it  simply  amara  ;  which  Celsius  adopts,  and  con- 
siders that  merorim  has  reference  to  the  efi- 
^afi/jia  which  was  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb, 
and  that  it  signifies  *  cum  amaritudinibus,  vel 
rebus  amaris.'  In  the  Arabic  a  word  similar  to 
the  Hebrew  has  also  reference  to  bitterness,  and, 
like  the  Greek  word  irtKp6s,  came  to  be  applied 
to  a  bitter  plant.  Thus  the  Arabic  murr,  '  bitter,' 
pi.  vmrar,  signifies  a  species  of  bitter  tree  or  plant ; 
as  does  maru,  a  fragrant  herb  which  has  always 
some  degree  of  bitterness.  Murooa  is  in  India 
applied  both  to  the  bitter  Artemisia,  or  wormwood, 
and  to  the  fragrant  Ocymim  pilostim,  a  species  of 
Basil ;  in  Arabia,  to  the  bitter  Centaury,  accord- 
ing to  Forskal.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  a 
bitter  herb  of  some  kind  is  intended,  but  whether 
a  particular  species  or  aiiy  bitter  herb,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Mishna  (Tract.  Pesachim,  cap.  ii.  §  6, as  quoted  by 
Bocliart,  Hieroz.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  50),  used  five  kinds  of 
bitter  herbs,  thus  given  by  Dr.  Harris  :  '  1.  Cha- 
zareth,  taken  for  lettuce;  2.  Ulsin,  supposed  to 
he  endive,  or  succory;  3.  Tamca,  probably  tansy ; 
4.  Charubbinim,  which  Bochart  thought  might 
be  the  nettle,  but  Scheuchzer  shows  to  be  the 
camomile ;  5.  Meror,  the  sow-thistle,  or  dent-de- 
lion,  or  wild  lettuce.'  All  these  translations  be- 
tray their  European  origin.  To  interpret  them 
with  any  thing  like  accuracy,  it  is  requisite  in  the 
first  place  to  have  a  complete  Flora  of  the  coun- 
trie-s,  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  with  the  Arabic  names 
of  the  useful  plants,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of 
dieir  properties.  Science  is  as  yet  far  from  having 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  We  have  seen  that  the 
succory  or  endive  was  early  selected  as  being  the 
bitter  herb  especially  intended;  and  Dr.  Geddes 
justly  remarks,  that '  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who 
translated  the  Pentateuch,  could  not  be  ignorant 
what  herbs  were  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  in 
their  days.'    Jerome  understood  it  in  the  same 
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manner ;  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  expressly  men- 
tions horehound  and  lettuces.  Forskal  informs 
us  that  the  Jews  at  Sana  and  in  Egypt  eat  the 
lettuce  with  the  paschal  lamb.  Lady  Calcott 
inquires  whether  mint  was  originally  one  of  the 
bitter  herbs  with  which  the  Israelites  ate  the 
paschal,  as  our  use  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  parti- 
cularly about  Easter  time,  inclined  her  to  sup- 
pose it  was.  Aben  Ezra,  as  quoted  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  states  that  the  Egyptians  used  bitter  herbs 
in  every  meal :  so  in  India  some  of  the  bitter  Cu- 
curbitacecB,  as  kurella,  are  constantly  employed 
as  food  [Pakyoth].  It  is  curious  that  the  two 
sets  of  plants  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  points  in  their  favour,  are  the  endive  or 
succory,  and  one  of  the  fragrant  and  usually  also 
bitter  labiate  plants ;  because  we  find  that  the 
term  marooa  is  in  the  East  applied  even  in  the 
present  day  both  to  the  bitter  wormwood  and  the 
fragrant  Ocymum.  Moreover  the  Chaldee  trans- 
lator, Jonathan,  expressly  mentions  lettuce  and 
horehound,  or  marrubium,  which  is  also  one  of  the 
Labiatae.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
Artemisia,  and  some  of  these  fragrant  labiatae, 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  and  Syria ; 
that  is,  in  warm,  dry,  barren  regions.  The  endive 
is  also  found  in  similar  situations,  but  requires, 
upon  the  whole,  a  greater  degree  of  moisture. 
Tlius  it  is  evident  that  the  Israelites  would  be 
able  to  obtain  suitable  plants  during  their  long 
wanderings  in  the  Desert,  tliough  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  select  any  one  out  of  the  several  which 
might  have  been  employed  by  them. — J.  F.  R. 

MEROZ  (THD;  Sept.  mt]p<iO>  a  place  in 
the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  severely  reprehended  in  Judg.  v.  23, 
for  not  having  taken  the  field  with  Barak  against 
Sisera.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  had  an 
ojjportunity  of  rendering  some  particular  and  im- 
portant service  to  the  public  cause  which  they 
neglected.  The  site  is  not  known  :  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (^Onomast.  s.  v.  'Merus')  fix  it  twelve 
Roman  miles  from  Sebaste,  on  the  road  to 
Dothaim  ;  but  this  position  would  place  it  south 
of  the  field  of  battle,  and  therefore  scarcely  agrees 
with  the  history. 

MESECH;  MESHECH  [Nations,  Dis- 
persion of]. 

1.  MESHA  (^«K')?;  Sept.  Maero-^),  a  place 
mentioned  in  describing  that  part  of  Arabia  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x. 
30).     [See  Nations,  Dispersion  of.] 

2.  MESHA  {V^''^,  deliverance;  Sept.  M«<rc£), 
a  king  of  Moab,  who  possessed  an  immense 
number  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  appears  to  have 
derived  his  chief  wealth  from  them.  In  the  time 
of  Ahab,  he  being  then  under  tribute,  'rendered 
unto  tiie  king  of  Israel  100,000  lambs^  and 
100,000  rams,  with  the  wool  (2  Kings  iii.  4). 
These  numbers  may  seem  exaggerated  if  under- 
stood as  the  amount  of  yearly  tribute.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  probable  that  the  greedy  and  im- 
placable Ahab  had  at  some  one  time  levied  this 
enormous  impost  upon  the  Moabites ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  in  the  apprehension  of  a  recur- 
rence of  such  ruinous  exactions,  that  they  seized  the 
opportunity  for  revolt,  which  the  death  of  Ahab 
seemed  to  offer  (2  Kings  i.  1  ;  iii.  5).  The  short 
reign  of  Ahaziah  afforded  no  opportunit?  fat 
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reducing  them  to  obedience;  but  after  his  death 
his  brother  and  successor,  Jehoram,  made  prepa- 
rations for  war;  and  induced  Jehoshaphat  to 
join  him  in  this  expedition.  The  result,  with  the 
part  taken  by  Ehsha  the  prophet,  has  been  re- 
lated under  other  heads  [Elisha;  Jehoram; 
Jehoshaphat].  King  Mesha  was  at  length 
driven  to  shut  hunself  up,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force,  in  Areopolis,  his  capital.  He  was  there 
besieged  so  closely,  that,  having  been  foiled  in 
an  attempt  to  breali  through  the  camp  of  the 
Edomites  (who  were  present  as  vassals  of  Judah), 
he  was  reduced  to  extremities,  and  in  the  mad- 
ness of  his  despair,  sought  to  propitiate  his  angry 
gods  by  offering  up  his  own  son,  the  heir  of  his 
crown,  as  a  sacrifice,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city. 
On  beholding  this  fearful  sight,  the  besiegers  with- 
drew in  horror,  lest  some  portion  of  the  monstrous 
crime  might  attach  to  their  own  souls.  By  this 
withdrawal  tliey,  however,  afforded  the  king  tlie 
relief  he  desired,  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  attri- 
buted by  him  to  the  efficacy  of  bis  offering,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  gods  therewith.  The 
invaders,  however,  ravaged  the  country  as  they 
withdrew,  and  returned  with  much  spoil  to  their 
own  land  [Moabites]. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  [Aram.] 
MESSIAH  (ri''K'P  ;  Sept.  XpicrrSs).  In  both 
languages  this  word  signifies  the  same  thing,  viz. 
anointed.  Hence  Sept.  6  iepevs  6  xp'C''"'^*  for 
iy^12n  linbn,  the  high  priest  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16). 
In  order  to  liave  an  accurate  idea  of  the  Scrip- 
tural application  of  the  term,  we  must  consider 
the  custom  of  anointing  which  obtained  amongst 
the  Jews.  That  which  was  specifically  set  apart 
for  God's  service  was  anointed,  whether  persons 
or  things  [Anointing].  Thus  we  read  that 
Jacob  poured  oil  upon  the  pillar  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18,  22).  The  tabernacle  also  and  its  utensils 
were  anointed  (Lev.  viii.  10),  being  thereby  ap- 
propriated to  God's  service. 

But  this  ceremony  had,  moreover,  relation  to 
persons.  Thus  priests,  as  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
were  anointed,  that  they  might  minister  unto  God 
(Exod.  xl.  13,  15).  We  are  informed  by  Jewish 
writers  (see  Maimon.  H.  Melach  ;  Abarbanel,  on 
Exod.  XXX.  33)  that  the  high-priest  was  anointed, 
but  not  the  inferior  priests ;  the  high-priesthood 
not  devolving,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  eldest 
son,  the  person  who  succeeded  his  father  must 
needs  be  thus  consecrated  to  God  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Rabbin,  s.  v.  D^.K'P). 

Kings  were  anointed.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
king  is  designated  the  Lord's  anointed  (Heb. 
nin?  n''K'P"nX  ;  Sept.  6  xP'^ofrls  rod  Kvplov). 
Saul  and  David  were,  according  to  the  divine 
appointment,  anointed  by  Samuel  (I  Sam.  x.  1 ; 
XV.  1 ;  xvi.  3,  13).  Zadok  anointed  Solomon, 
that  there  might  be  no  dispute  who  should  suc- 
ceed David  (1  Kings  i.  39). 

We  cannot  speak  with  confidence  as  to  whether 
the  prophets  were  actually  anointed  witli  the 
material  oil.  We  have  neither  an  express  law 
nor  practice  to  this  effect  on  record.  True  it  is 
that  Elijah  is  commanded  to  anoint  Elisha  to  be 
prophet  in  his  room  (I  Kings  xix.  16) ;  but  no 
more  may  be  meant  by  this  expression  than  that 
he  should  constitute  him  his  successor  in  the 
prophetic  office ;  for  all  that  he  did,  in  executing 
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his  divine  commission,  was  to  cast  his  own  gar- 
ment upon  Elisha  (I  Kings  xix.  19)  ;  upon  whicb 
he  arose  and  ministered  unto  him  (ver.  21). 
For  kings  and  priests  the  precept  and  practice 
are  unquestionable.  It  is  in  this  extended,  figura- 
tive, sense  of  the  expression  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  passages  in  Ps.  cv.  15  and  Isa.  xlv.  1, 
wherein  the  Israelites  and  Cyrus  are  called  the 
Lord's  anointed — they  being  expressly  raised  up 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purposes. 

But  the  name  Messiah  is,  par  excellence,  ap- 
plied to  the  Redeemer  of  m£in  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Dan.  ix.  16;  Ps.  ii.  2).  The  words  of 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  at  the  close  of 
her  divine  song,  are  very  remarkable  (1  Sam. 
ii.  10) :  '  The  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
broken  in  pieces ;  out  of  heaven  shall  He  thunder 
upon  them :  the  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  and  he  shall  give  strength  unto  iiis 
king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his  Messiah.'  The 
Hebrews  as  yet  had  no  king ;  hence  the  passage 
may  be  taken  as  a  striking  prophecy  of  the  pro- 
mised deliverer.  In  various  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  is  this  epithet  applied  to  Jesus.  St. 
Peter  (Acts  x.  36,  38)  informs  Cornelius  the 
centurion  that  God  had  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth to  be  the  Christ,  and  our  Lord  himself 
acknowledges  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  he 
is  the  expected  Messiah  (John  iv.  25).  This 
term,  however,  as  applied  to  Jesus,  is  less  a  name 
than  the  expression  of  his  office ;  thus  Lactantius 
says,  *  Christus  non  proprium  nomen  est,  sed 
nuncupatio  potestatis  et  regni'  (Tnstitut.  iv.  7). 

Thus  the  Jews  had  in  type,  under  the  Slosaic 
dispensation,  what  we  have  in  substance  under 
the  Christian  system.  The  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings  of  the  former  economy  were  types  of  Him 
who  sustains  these  offices  as  the  head  of  his  mys- 
tical body,  the  Church  [Mediator].  As  the 
priests  and  kings  of  old  were  set  apart  for  their 
offices  and  dignities  by  a  certain  form  prescribed 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  so  was  the  blessed  Saviour 
by  a  better  anointing  (of  which  the  former  was 
but  a  shadow),  even  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus 
the  apostle  tells  us  that  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  power 
(Acts  X.  38).     He  was  anointed : — 

First,  at  his  conception :  the  angel  tells  Mary, 
'  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee : 
therefore  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  boni  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God'  (Luke  i.  35). 
Second,  at  his  baptism  at  the  river  Jordan 
(Matt.  iii.  13;  Mark  i.  9,  10,  11,  12).  St.  Luke, 
moreover,  records  (Luke  iv.  17,  21)  that  our 
Lord  being  at  Nazareth,  he  had  given  unto  him 
the  book  of  the  jirophet  Isaiah ;  and  on  reading 
from  ch.  Ixi.  1,  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,'  &c.,  he  said  to  his  hearers,  '  This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.' 

On  this  subject  Chrysostom  (Homtl.  i.  in 
Epist.  ad  Romanos,  p.  6)  says,  '  He,  the  Saviour, 
is  called  Christ,  because,  as  to  the  flesh,  he  was 
anointed :  and  wherewith  was  he  anointed?  With 
nothing  truly  but  the  Spirit.'  Commenting  on 
Ps.  xlv.  the  same  father  observes,  '  Christ  was 
anointed  when  the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.'  Theophylact,  on  Matt,  i., 
writes,  *  The  Lord  is  called  Christ  as  king,  be- 
cause He  rules  over  sin,  and  as  priest  because 
He  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  us.     He  wa< 
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anointed  by  the  proper  oil,  even  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.'  Such  are  the  views  taken  of  this  subject 
by  many  other  most  celebrated  fathers  of  the 
Church.  Biit  as  the  Jews  will  not  acknowledge 
the  right  of  either  Jesus,  or  his  apostles,  to  apply 
the  prophetic  passages  which  point  to  the  Messiah 
»0  himself,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  show — 

First,  That  the  promised  Messiah  has  already 
come. 

Second,  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  unquestion- 
ably he. 

To  prove  our  first  assertion,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  three  prophecies.  The  first  occurs 
in  Gen.  xlix.  8,  10,  where  Jacob  is  giving  his 
sons  his  parting  benediction,  &c.  When  he  comes 
to  Judah  he  says :  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be.'  It  is  evident 
that  by  Judah  is  here  meant,  not  the  perso7i  but 
the  tribe;  for  Judah  died  in  Egypt,  without  any 
pre-eminence.  By  sceptre  and  laxogiver  are  ob- 
viously intended  the  legislative  and  ruling  power, 
which  did,  in  the  course  of  time,  commence  in 
David,  and  which,  for  centuries  afterwards,  was 
continued  in  his  descendants.  Whatever  variety 
the  form  of  government — whether  monarchical 
or  aristocratical — might  have  assumed,  tlie  laio 
and  polity  were  still  the  same.  Tliis  prediction 
all  the  ancient  Jews  referred  to  the  Messiah.  Ben 
Uzziel  renders  it,  '  Until  the  time  when  the  king 
Messiah  shall  come.'  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  of  Jerusalem 
paraphrases  it  thus :  '  Kings  shall  not  cease  from 
the  house  of  Judah,  nor  doctors  that  teach  the 
law  from  his  children,  until  that  the  king  Messiah 
do  come,  whose  the  kingdom  is ;  and  all  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  be  subject  unto  him.'  Now, 
that  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  we  argue 
from  the  acknowledgments  of  some  most  learned 
Jews  themselves.  Kimchi  thus  comments  on 
Hosea :  '  These  are  the  days  of  our  captivity, 
wherein  we  have  neither  king  nor  prince  in  Israel ; 
but  we  are  in  the  power  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
under  their  kings  and  princes.'  Again,  Abar- 
banel,  commenting  on  Isa.  c.  liii.,  says  that  it  is 
a  great  part  of  their  misery  in  their  captivity,  that 
they  have  neither  kingdom  nor  rule,  nor  a  sceptre 
of  judgment!  The  precise  time  when  all  autho- 
rity departed  from  Judah  is  disputed.  Some  date 
its  departure  from  the  time  when  Herod,  an  Idu- 
maean,  set  aside  the  Maccabees  and  Sanhedrim. 
Whereupon  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  shaved 
their  heads,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  cried,  '  Woe 
to  us,  because  the  sceptre  is  departed  from  Judah, 
and  a  lawgiver  from  beneath  his  feet !'  Others 
think  that  it  was  when  Vespasian  and  Titus  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  that  the  Jews 
lost  the  last  vestige  of  authority.  If,  therefore, 
the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah — and  who 
can  question  it  who  looks  at  the  broken-up,  scat 
tered,  and  lost  state  of  that  tribe  for  ages  ? — the 
conclusion  is  clearly  irresistible,  that  the  Messiah 
must  have  long  since  come  1  To  avoid  the  force 
of  this  conclusion  the  Jews  now  say,  that  the 

t33^  shebet,  which  we  render  sceptre^  may  be 

translated  rod,  and  metaphorically  signifies,  in 
the  above  passage,  affliction.  That  the  word 
cannot  bear  this  meaning  here,  is  evident,  because 
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for  a  long  while  after  the  prophecy  was  uttered, 
especially  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  in  a  most  prosperous  state. 

The  next  proof  that  the  Messiah  has  long  since 
come,  we  adduce  from  Dan.  ix.  25,  26,  27.  It 
is  evident  that  the  true  Messiah  is  liere  spoken  of. 
He  is  twice  designated  by  the  very  name.  And  if 
we  consider  what  the  work  is  which  he  is  here  sairC 
to  accomplish,  we  shall  have  a  full  confirmalioj 
of  this.  Who  but  He  could  finish  and  take  away 
transgression,  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity, 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  seal  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  confirm  the  covenants  with 
many,  and  cause  to  cease  the  sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion ?  Indeed  there  is  a  saying  extant  in  the 
Talmud,  as  the  tradition  of  former  times,  'In 
Daniel  is  delivered  to  us  the  end  of  the  Messiah,' 
i.  e.  the  term  wherein  he  ought  to  come,  as  it  is 
explained  by  Jarchi.  Grotius  (De  Veritat.  v.) 
speaks  of  a  Jew,  R.  Berachia,  who  lived  fifty  years 
before  our  Lord,  and  who  declared  that  the  time 
fixed  by  Daniel  could  not  go  beyond  fifty  years  ! 
If  then  it  be  the  true  Messiah  who  is  described  in 
the  above  prophecy,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how 
the  time  predicted  for  his  coming  has  long  since 
transpired.  This  is  expressljr  said  to  be  seventy 
weeks  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment 
to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem.  That  by  seventy 
weeks  are  to  be  understood  seventy  sevens  of 
years,  a  day  being  put  for  a  year,  and  a  week  for 
seven  years,  making  up  490  years,  is  allowed  by 
Kimchi,  Jarchi,  Rabbi  Saadias,  and  other  learned 
Jews,  as  well  as  by  many  Christian  commenta- 
tors. It  is  clear  that  these  seventy  weeks  cannot 
consist  of  weeks  of  days,  for  all  put  together  make 
but  one  year,  four  months,  and  odd  days — a 
space  of  time  too  short  to  crowd  so  many  various 
events  into  as  are  here  specified ;  nor  can  any 
such  time  be  assigned  between  the  two  captivities, 
wherein  like  events  did  happen  (see  Prideaux, 
Connect,  lib.  v.,  part  1).  This  period  of  time 
then  must  have  long  since  elapsed,  whether  we 
date  its  commencement  from  the  first  decree  of 
Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1,  2),  the  second  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  (ch.  vi.  15),  or  that  of  Artaxerxes 
(ch.  viii.  11).  See  Grotius  De  Veritat.  v.; 
Josephus,  De  Bell.Jud.  vii.  12,  13. 

We  can  only  barely  allude  to  one  remarkable 
prediction  more,  which  fixes  the  time  of  the 
Messiah's  advent,  viz.,  Hag.  ii.  7-9 :  '  I  will 
shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  and 
the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The 
glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,'  The  glory 
here  spoken  of  must  be  in  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah, or  on  some  other  account.  It  could  not 
have  been  said  that  the  second  Temple  exceeded 
in  glory  the  former  one  ;  for  in  many  particulars, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  it  was  far  inferior  both  as  a  building 
(Ezra  iii.  3,  12),  and  in  respect  of  the  symbols 
and  tokens  of  God's  special  favour  being  wanting 
(see  Kimchi  and  R.  Salomon  on  Hag.  i.  8). 
The  promised  glory,  therefore,  must  refer  to  the 
coming  and  presence  of  him  who  was  promised 
to  the  world  before  there  was  any  nation  of  the 
Jews ;  and  who  is  aptly  called  the  '  Desire  of  all 
nations.''  This  view  is  amply  confirmed  by  the 
prophet  Malachi  (ch.  iii.    1).     Since  then  Hat 
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very  Temple  into  which  the  Saviour  was  to  enter, 
has  for  ages  been  destroyed,  He  mitst,  if  the 
integrity  of  this  prophecy  be  preserved,  have  come. 
That  tliere  was,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
a  great  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  both  amongst 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  may  be  seen  from  three  cele- 
brated historians,  as  well  as  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Tacitus  (Hist.  c.  13)  says:  '  Plu- 
ribus  persuasio  iiierat,  antiquig  sacerdotum  lite- 
ris  coritineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore  ut  valesceret 
Oriens,  profectique  Judaea  rerum  potirentur.' 
Again,  Suetonius  (in  Vespas.  4)  says  :  '  Percre- 
bruerat  Orients  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio, 
esse  in  fatis  ut  eo  tempore  Judaei  profecti  rerum 
potirentur.'  Josephus  not  being  able  to  find  any 
calculation  by  which  to  protract  the  general  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah,  applies  it  in  the  follow- 
ing words  to  Vespasian  {Be  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  31)  : 
'  That  which  chietly  excited  the  Jews  to  war  was 
an  ambiguous  prophecy,  whicii  was  also  found 
in  the  sacred  books,  that  at  that  time  some  one 
within  their  country  should  arise,  that  should 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  whole  world."  We  are, 
moreover,  informed  again  by  Suetonius  (Octav. 
94),  that,  upon  the  conception  of  Augustus,  it  was 
generally  thought  that  Nature  was  then  in  labour 
to  bring  forth  a  king  that  should  rule  the  Romans  I 
Some  suppose  that  the  words  of  Virgil  {Eclog.  iv.), 
point  at  our  Saviour ;  hut  they  were  intended 
by  him  to  apply  to  the  son  of  Pollio.  'W'e  may 
just  add,  tliat  as  there  was  a  general  expectation 
of  the  Messiah  at  this  time,  so  there  were  many 
impostors  who  drew  after  them  many  followers 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2.  6;  De  Bell.  Jud.  Ivii. 
31).  See  also  a  full  account  of  the  false 
Christs  who  appeared  by  John  a  Lent  Schediasm, 
c.  2 ;  Maimon.  Ep.  ad  Jvdceos  Marsilienses ; 
Christ  prophesies  of  such  persons  (Matt.  xxiv. 
24,  29). 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  admit  of  our 
only  touching  upon  the  proofs  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  none  other,  is  the  very  Messiah  who 
was  to  come.  What  was  predicted  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  Was  the  Messiah  to  be 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15),  and  this 
woman  a  virgin?  (Isa.  vii.  14).  So  we  are  told 
(Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Matt.  i.  1 8,  and  22,  23)  that  Jesus  was 
made  of  a  woman,  and  born  of  a  virgin.  Was  it 
predicted  that  he  (Messiah)  should  be  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  Jesse,  and  of  tlie  house 
of  David  ?  (Mic.  v.  2;  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Isa.  xi. 
10 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5).  This  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
(Luke  i.  27,  69 ;  Matt.  i.  1)  [Genealogy]. 

2.  If  die  Messiah  was  to  be  a  prophet  lii^e  unto 
Moses,  so  was  Jesus  also  (Isa.  xviii. ;  John  vi.  14). 
If  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in  the  second  Temple, 
so  did  Jesus  (Hag.  ii.  7,  9  ;  John  xviii.  20). 

3.  Was  Messiah  to  work  miracles  ?  (Isa.  xxxv. 
5,  6  ;  comp.  Matt.  xi.  4,  5). 

4.  If  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die(Isa.  liii.), 
we  find  that  Jesus  died  in  tlie  same  manner,  at 
the  very  time,  and  under  the  identical  circum- 
stances, which  were  predicted  of  him.  The  very 
man  who  betrayed  him,  the  price  for  which  he  was 
gold,  the  indignities  he  was  to  receive  in  his  last 
moments,  the  parting  of  his  garments,  and  his  last 
words,  &c.,  were  all  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  and 
accomplished  in  Jesus ! 

5.  Was  the  Messiah  to  rise  from  the  dead  ?  So 
did  Jeius !  How  stupendous  and  adorable  is  the 
Provideiice  of  God,  who,  through  so  many  ap- 
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parent    contingencies,   brought    such   things  tc 
pass !— J.  W.  D. 

METALS.  The  principal  metali  are  in  this 
work  considered  separately  under  their  several 
names;  and  a  few  general  observations  alone 
are  necessary  in  this  place. 

Tlie  mountains  of  Palestine  contained  metals, 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  ignorant  of  the  fact  (Deut. 
viii.  9) ;  but  ihey  do  not  appear  to  have  understood 
the  art  of  mining.  Tliey  therefore  obtained  from 
others  the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior  metals, 
and  worked  them  up.  They  received  also  metal 
utensils  ready  made,  or  metal  in  plates  (Jer.  x.  9), 
from  neighbouring  and  distant  countries  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Tlie  metals  named  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tainent  are  ^T'lS  barzel,  iron  (steel,  Jer.  xv.  12) ; 
nBTlJ  nechusheth,  copper,  or  co])per  ore ;  P|D3 
cesej)h,  silver;  3 PIT  zahah,  gold  ;  niDJ?  ophereth, 
lead ;  and  7^3  hedil,  tin.  The  trade  in  these 
metals  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7),  who  obtained  them  from  their 
colonies,  principally  those  in  Spain  (Jer.  x.  9  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12).  Some  also  came  from  Arabia 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  19),  and  some  apparently  from  the 
countries  of  the  Caucasus  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13).  A 
composition  of  several  metals  is  expressed  by 
the  Hebrew  word  ?OK'n  chasmil  (which  see). 
In  general  the  ancients  had  a  variety  of  metallic 
compositions,  and  that  which  the  word  chasmil 
describes  appears  to  have  been  very  valuable. 
Whether  it  was  the  same  as  that  precious  com- 
pound known  among  the  ancients  as  Corinthian 
brass  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  likely  that  in  later 
times  the  Jews  possessed  splendid  vessels  of  the 
costly  compound  known  by  that  name.  Indeed 
this  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Josephus  (Vita,  13). 

The  vast  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  used  in 
the  temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  which 
was  otherwise  possessed  by  the  Jews  during  the 
flourishing  time  of  the  nation,  is  very  remarkable, 
under  whatever  interpretation  we  regard  such  texts 
as  1  Chron.  xxii.  14 ;  xxix.  4,  &c.  In  like  manner, 
we  find  among  other  ancient  Asiatic  nations,  and 
also  among  the  Romans,  extraordinary  wealth  in 
gold  and  silver  vessels  and  ornaments  of  jewellery. 
As  all  the  accounts,  received  from  sources  so  va- 
rious, cannot  be  founded  on  exaggeration,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  precious  metals  were  in  those 
ancient  times  obtained  abundantly  from  mines — 
gold  from  Africa,  India,  and  perhaps  even  then 
from  Northern  Asia ;  and  silver  principally  from 
Spain. 

The  following  are  the  metallic  manufactures 
named  in  the  Old  Testament : — Of  iron,  axes 
(Deut.  xix.  5-2 ;  2  Kings  vi.  5) ;  saws  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31);  stone-cuttero'  tools  (Deut.  xxvii.  3); 
sauce-pans  (Ezek.  iv.  3)  ;  bolts,  chains,  knives, 
&c.,  but  especially  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7 ;  1  Mace.  vi.  35).  Bedsteads  were  even  some- 
times made  of  iron  (Deut.  iii.  11)  ;  '  chariots  of 
iron,'  i.  e.  war-chariots,  are  noticed  elsewheie 
[Chariots].  Of  copper  we  find  vessels  of  all 
kinds  (Lev.  vi.  28 ;  Num.  xvi.  39 ;  2  Chron.  iv. 
16  ;  Ezek.  viii.  27)  ;  and  also  weapons  of  war, 
principally  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  spears 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5  ;  vi.  38 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16) ;  also 
chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21)  ;  and  even  mirrors  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  8)  [Copper].  GoW and  silver  furnished 
articles  of  ornament,  also  vessels,  such  as  :up% 
goblets,  &c.    The  holy  vessels  of  the  temple  wer« 
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mostly  of  gold  (Ezra  v.  14).  Idolaters  had  idols 
and  other  sacred  objects  of  silver  (Exod.  xx.  20 ; 
Isa.  ii.  20 ;  Acts  xvii.  29 ;  xix.  24).  Lead  is 
mentioned  as  being  used  for  weights,  and  for 
plumb-lines  in  measuring  (Amos  vii.  7  ;  Zech. 
T.  8).  Some  of  the  tools  of  workers  in  metal  are 
also  mentioned  :  DJlffl  paam,  anvil  (Isa.  xli.  7) ; 
nSpD  makkabah  (Isa.  xliv.  12)  ;  6J»*{3E)  pattish, 
hammer  (Isa.  xli.  7)  ;  DTIp  ?D  mat  kachim, 
pincers ;  and  HBD  mappuach,  bellows  (Jer.  vi. 
29)  ;  fJ'IV^  matzreph,  crucible  (Prov.  xvii.  3)  ; 
*1l5  cur,  melting-furnace  (Ezek.  xxii.  18). 

There  are  also  allusions  to  various  operations 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  metals.  1.  The 
smelting  of  metal  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of' 
rendering  it  fluid,  but  in  order  to  separate  and 
purify  the  richer  metal  when  mixed  with  baser 
minerals,  as  silver  from  lead,  &c.  (Isa.  i.  25; 
comp.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  47  ;  Ezek.  xxii. 
18-20).  The  dross  separated  by  this  process  is 
called  D^i^D  sigim,  although  this  word  also  ap- 
plies to  metal  not  yet  purified  from  its  dross.  For 
the  actual  or  chemical  separation  other  materials 
were  mixed  in  the  smelting,  such  as  alkaline  salts, 
*111  bor  (Isa.  i.  25)  ;  and  lead  (Jer.  vi.  29 ;  comp. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  31).  2.  The  casting  of 
images  (Exod.  xxv.  12;  xxvi.  37  ;  Isa.  xl.  19); 
which  are  always  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  Tlie 
casting  of  iron  is  not  mentioned,  and  was  perhaps 
unknown  to  (he  ancients  (Hausmann,  in  Com- 
mentatt.  Soc.  Goett.  iv.  53,  sqq. ;  Miiller,  Archdol. 
p.  371).  3.  Thehammeringof  metal,  and  making 
it  into  broad  sheets  (Num.  xvi.  38 ;  Isa.  xliv.  12 ; 
Jer.  X.).  4.  Soldering  and  welting  parts  of  metal 
together  (Isa.  xli.  7).  5.  Smoothing  and  polish- 
ing metals  (1  Kings  vii.  45).  6.  Overlaying 
with  plates  of  gold  and  silver  and  copper  (Exod. 
xxv.  1 1-24 ;  1  Kings  vi.  20  ;  2  Chron.  iii.  5  ; 
comp.  Isa.  xl.  19).  Tlie  execution  of  these  dif- 
ferent metallurgic  operations  appears  to  have 
formed  three  distinct  branches  of  handicraft  be- 
fore the  Exile ;  for  we  read  of  the  blacksmith,  by 

the  name  of  the  '  worker  in  iron '  (^PH  *B''in> 
Isa.  xliv.  12);  the  brass-founder  (1  Kings  vii. 
14);  and  the  gold  and  silver  smith  (Judg.  xvii. 
4  ;  Mai.  iii.  2). 

The  invention  of  the  metallurgic  arts  is  in 
Scripture  ascribed  toTubal-cain  (Gren.  iv.  22).  In 
later  times  the  manufacture  of  useful  utensils  and 
implements  in  metals  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Israelites, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequent  allusions  to 
them  by  the  poets  and  prophets.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  the  finer  and  more  elaborate 
branches  of  this  great  art,  they  made  much,  if 
any  progress,  during  the  flourishing  times  of  their 
commonwealth  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
Phoenicians  in  executing  the  metal  work  of  the 
temple  (1  Kings  vii.  13). 

The  Hebrew  workers  in  iron,  and  especially 
such  as  made  arms,  were  frequently  carried  away 
by  the  different  conquerors  of  the  Israelites  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  15;  Jer.  xxiv.  1; 
xxix.  2) ;  whicli  is  one  circumstance  among  others 
to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  branch 
of  handicraft  was  anciently  held. 

METHUSAEL  (^NK'-IDJ?,  man  of  God; 
Sept  UaQowaKa),  son  of  Mehujael,  of  the  race  of 
Cain  ^Gen.  iv.  18), 
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METHUSELAH  (n^^-int?,  man  of  the  ditgt ; 
Sept.  ViaOovaiKa),  son  of  Enoch,  and  remarkable 
as  being  the  oldest  of  those  antediluvian  patriarchs 
whose  great  ages  are  recorded  (Gen.  v.  21,  22). 
At  the  age  of  187  years  he  begat  Lamech  (the 
fatlier  of  Noah) ;  after  which  lie  lived  782  years, 
making  altogether  9G9  years  [Longevity]. 

MEZUZOTH  (n'ntP).  This  word  is  found 
in  Exod.  xii.  17,  22 ;  Deut.  vi.  9 ;  and  in  otljer 
places,  in  all  of  which  it  signifies  '  door-posts.' 
It  has  no  other  meaning  in  Scripture.  In  the 
texts  now  referred  to,  the  word  occurs  in  the  in- 
junction, 'Thou  shall  never  forget  the  laws  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  ;  but  shalt  write  them  on  the 
posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates.'  This, 
contrary  to  most  Christian  interpreters,  the  Jews 
understand  in  the  literal  sense ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  might  have  been  followed  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  at  this  day  not  unusual  for  the 
Moslems  to  inscribe  on  or  over  the  gates,  and  on 
other  parts  of  buildings,  passages  from  their  sacred 
book,  the  Koran.  If  therefore  the  Jews,  before  their 
dispersion,  interpreted  this  precept  literally,  they 
probably  applied  it  in  the  same  manner.  But 
when  they  came  into  western  countries,  where 
such  was  not  the  custom,  and  where  ofttimes  it 
might  have  proved  inconvenient  thus  to  point  out 
their  houses  as  those  belonging  to  Jews,  they 
adopted  the  custom  of  writing  the  precepts  on 
scrolls  of  parchment,  which  they  enclosed  in  a  case 
and  attached  to  the  doors  of  their  houses  and 
chambers.  To  the  scrolls  thus  enclosed  the  name 
of  mezuzoth  is,  not  very  properly,  given. 

The  mezuzah  (singular)  then  is  a  piece  of 
parchment,  prepared  for  the  purpose  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  rabbins,  on 
which,  with  ink  prepared  with  the  same 
care,  are  written  the  words  containing  the 
precept,  namely,  Deut.  vi.  4-9 ;  xi.  13- 
30.  Tlie  parchment  is  then  rolled  up, 
with  the  ends  of  tlie  lines  inward;  the 
Hebrew  word  ^HtJ*  S^orfrfai,'  Almighty,' 
is  then  inscribed  on  the  outside,  and 
the  roll  is  put  into  a  cane,  or  a  cylin- 
drical tube  of  lead,  in  which  a  hole  is 
cut  that  the  word  ^ICJ*  may  appear.  This 
tubo  is  fastened  to  the  door-post  by  a  nail 
at  each  end.  The  fixing  of  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  prayer,  '  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who  hast  commanded  us  to  fix  the  Me- 
zuzah r  The  injunction  in  tlie  law  being    = ^ 

ill  the  plural  number,  '  upon  the  posts 
of  thy  iiouse  and  of  tliy  gates, 
eluded  that  Mezuzoth  ought 
on  all  tlie  doors  of  dwelling-houses, 
whether  palaces,  bed-rooms,  kitchens,  or 
cellars,  on  the  doors  of  bams  or  storehouses,  or 
on  the  gates  of  cities  or  towns.  The  Mezuzah  is 
generally  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance, 
and  those  who  are  deemed  the  most  devout 
Israelites  often  touch  and  kiss  it  as  they  pass. 
The  synagogue  being  a  house  of  prayer,  and  not 
of  residence,  requires  no  Mezuzoth.  Talm,  Bab. 
tit.  Sabbat.  10;  Buxtorf,  Synag.  Jud.  pp.  482- 
487 ;  Leo  Modena,  Rites  and  Customs,  pt.  i. 
ch.  ii.  §  iii. ;  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  327- 
329. 

MICAH  (ri3''& ;  Sept.  Mixa/os).  one  of  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets,  who,  according  to  tlie  iu< 
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scription  of  the  look,  prophesied  during  the  reigns 
of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  (b.c.  759.699), 
and  was  consequently  contemporary  with  Isaiah. 
It  is  however  doubtful  whether  any  accurate  sepa- 
ration of  the  particular  prophecies  of  Micah  can 
be  ascertained.  He  was  a  native  of  Moresheth  of 
Gath  (i.  14,  15),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44;  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  10). 
Micah  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  former  pro- 
phet of  the  same  name,  called  also  Micaiah,  men- 
tioned in  1  Kings  xxii.  8  (b.(J.  897).  The  allu- 
sions to  idolatry  (vii.  13)  and  to  Babylon  (iv.  10) 
have  induced  Berthold  to  refer  the  prophecy  of 
Micah  to  the  time  of  the  captivity ;  but  De 
Wette  truly  observes  that  this  supposition  is  ur)- 
necessary,  as  idolatry  existed  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.),  and  Babylon  equally  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.  Hartmann's  attempt 
to  regard  the  passage  respecting  Babylon  as  an  in- 
terpolation (see  Micah  neu  ubersetzt)  De  Wette 
regards  as  even  still  more  venturesome  ;  nor  had 
this  writer  the  slightest  authority  for  supposing 
that  some  only  of  the  prophecies  are  Micah's,  and 
that  the  work  was  compiled  during  the  exile. 
In  fact,  the  period  of  Micah's  predictions  is  fully 
attested  by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  18,  19),  where  it  is 
stated  that  Micah  the  Morasthite  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  passage 
in  ch.  iv.  13  is  borrowed  from  Isaiah,  ii.  2,  4,  or 
whether  the  passage  in  Micah  is  the  original, 
if,  indeed,  both  may  not  be  derived  from  a  com- 
mon and  more  ancient  source.  Hengstenberg 
(Christology)  strongly  maintains  the  originality 
of  this  passage  in  Micah.  De  Wette  (Einleitung) 
observes  that  we  have  the  best  reason  for  regarding 
the  last  years  of  Ahaz  as  the  period  of  Micah's 
prophetic  glory. 

The  contents  of  Micah's  prophecy  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  terminates  with  chapter  v.  He 
commences  with  a  majestic  exordium  (i.  2-4),  in 
which  is  introduced  a  sublime  theophany,  the 
Lord  descending  from  his  dwelling-place  to  judge 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  who  are  approaching  to 
receive  judgment.  There  is  then  a  sudden  trans- 
ition to  the  judgment  of  Israel,  whose  captivity 
is  predicted  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.).  That  of  Judah 
follows,  when  the  complete  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  foretold,  with  the  expatriation  of  tlie 
Jews  to  Babylon,  their  future  return,  the  glories 
of  Sion,  and  the  celebrity  of  its  temple  (iv.  1,  8, 9, 
12),  with  the  chastisement  prepared  for  the  op- 
pressors of  the  Jews  (ver.  13).  After  this,  glorious 
wars  are  seen  in  perspective,  attended  with 
great  slaughter  (ch.  v.) ;  after  many  calamities 
a  ruler  is  seen  to  arise  from  Betlilehem.  An  in- 
vasion of  the  Assyrians  is  predicted,  to  oppose 
which  there  will  be  no  want  of  able  leaders  (v. 
4-8).  A  new  monarchy  is  beheld,  attended  with 
wars  and  destruction. 

The  second  part,  from  this  to  the  end,  consists 
of  an  elegant  dialogue  or  contestation  between 
the  Lord  and  his  people,  in  which  the  corruption 
.  of  their  morals  is  reproved,  and  their  chastise- 
ment threatened ;  but  they  are  consoled  by  the 
promise  of  a  return  from  their  captivity. 

Jahn  (Introd.)  points  out  the  following  pre- 
dictions as  contained  in  the  prophet  Micah; 
1.  The  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
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which  was  impending  when  the  prophecy  wai 
delivered,  and  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  taking 
of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  sixtli  year  of 
Hezekiali  (2  Kings  xvii.),  and  then  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (iii.  12;  vii.  IS').  2.  The  Babylonian 
captivity  (iv.  10,  11 ;  vii.  7,  8, 13).  These  pre- 
dictions were  delivered  130  years  before  the  event, 
when  the  Clialdaoans,  by  whom  they  were  accom- 
plished, were  scarcely  known  as  a  people.  3.  The 
return  from  the  exile,  with  its  happy  effects,  and 
the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  under  the 
Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  which  referred 
to  events  from  200  to  500  years  distant  (iv.  18; 
vii.  11;  xiv.  12).  4.  Tlie  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  their  victories  over  the  Syrians  or 
Syro-Macedonians,  called  Assyrians  in  Micah  v., 
as  well  as  Zechariah  x.  11  (iv.  13).  5.  The  esta- 
blishment of  tlie  royal  residence  in  Sion  (iv.  8). 
6.  The  birth  and  reign  of  the  Messiah  (v.  2). 
The  three  last  {jrophecies,  observes  this  learned 
writer,  are  more  obscure  than  the  otliers,  by  rea- 
son of  the  remote  distance,  in  point  of  time,  of 
their  accomplishment,  from  the  period  of  their 
being  delivered. 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  Micah  so  interesting  to 
the  Christian  as  that  in  which  the  native  place  of 
the  Messiah  is  announced.  '  But  thou,  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  [though]  thou  be  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  [yet]  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  unto  me,  [that  is]  to  be  ruler  in  Israel '  (Eng, 
Authorized  Version).  It  is  thus  translated  by 
the  Sept. :  Kal  av  Brj^Aee/u  oIkos  tov  ''E(ppada, 
6\iyoaThs  e?  tow  fJuai  eu  x'^*"'''"'  ^loiSa'  4k  <rov 
fioi  eleAeutrerat  r]yovfievos  rod  elvai  fls  &pxovTa 
iv  Tip  '\<xpa.7)\: — 'And  thou,  Bethlehem,  house  of 
Ephratah,  although  thou  be  least  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  out  of  thee  shall  come  unto  me 
one  that  shall  be  a  ruler  of  Israel.'  The  citation 
of  this  passage  by  the  Evangelist  differs  both  from 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint :  Kol  ah  BrtQXee/x 
7^  'lovSa,  ovda/xus  eAox^CTTj  el  ev  toIs  T)yi^6aiv 
'louSa*  e/c  (Tov  yap  i^eKevcreTai  Tjyovfji.ei'os,  '6(Ttls 
TToi/xavu  rhv  \a6v  fiov  rhv  'IcparjA  : — '  And  thou, 
Bethlehem,  [in]  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not  the 
least  among  the  princes  of  Judali :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  governor,  that  shall  rule  [Gr.  feed] 
my  people  Israel '  (Matt.  ii.  6).  The  difference, 
however,  is  but  verbal.  Some  suppose  that  the 
negative  (oiiSafiws)  originally  belonged  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  others  to  the  Greek,  while  many 
read  the  Hebrew  interrogatively,  '  art  thou  little,' 
&c.  ?  Eichhorn  sujjposes  that  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  St.  Matthev/'s  Gospel  interchanged  ^Q?Nj 
thousands,  with  "'S?K,  rulers. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  application  of  the 
prophecy.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  interpreted  this  passage  of  the  birth-place 
of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  ii.  5;  John  vii.  41,  42). 
The  later  Rabbinical  writers,  however,  such  as 
Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Abarbanel,  &c.,  have  main- 
tained that  it  had  only  an  indirect  reference  to 
the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  a 
descendant  of  David,  a  Bethlehemite,  but  not  of 
necessity  himself  bom  in  Bethlehem.  Others, 
however,  as  David  Ganz  {B.  Zemach  David), 
expressly  mention  Bethlehem  as  the  birth-placa 
of  the  Messiah.  The  interpretation  which  con* 
sidered  this  prophecy  as  intimating  only  that  ih« 
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Menlah  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  David,  was 
that  current  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  Euthy- 
Tnius  Zigabenus,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was 
maintained  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Zerubbabel, 
the  leader  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Ba- 
bylon, of  which,  and  not  of  Bethleliem,  he  was  a 
native.  This  interpretation  was  held  among 
Christians  by  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mop- 
si  lestia  (as  we  leam  from  his  condemnation  by 
the  council  at  Rome  under  Pope  Vigilius),  and 
afterwards  by  Grotius  (^Comment.),  who,  however, 
regarded  Zerubbabel  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and 
considered  Christ's  birth-place  at  Bethlehem  as 
an  outward  representation  of  his  descent  from  the 
family  of  David.  '  Natus  ex  Bethlehemo  Zoro- 
babel  recte  dicitur,  quod  ex  Davidis  familia  esset, 
quae  orta  Bethlehemi.'  Many  of  the  modems 
have  been  attached  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy,  referring  it  'o  'he  general  idea  of  the 
Messiith  rather  than  to  Zerubbabel,  while  some 
among  them  have,  after  the  example  of  some 
Jews,  ventured  to  assert  that  the  account  of  the 
birtli  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Some  liave  asserted  after  Jerome 
{Comm.  in  Mic),  that  the  citation  in  Matt.  ii.  6 
is  that  of  the  Sanhedrim  only,  not  of  the  Evan- 
gelist (Hengstenberg's  Christology).  Jahn  (^Ap- 
pend. Hermeneut.')  observes  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  expected  the  Mes- 
siah's birth  to  take  place  at  Bethlehem ;  and 
although  he  admits  that  the  prophecy  may  be 
understood  tropically  in  the  sense  applied  to  it  by 
Grotius,  he  contends  that  the  context  will  not 
admit  of  its  applicability  either  to  Hezekiah  or 
auy  other  monarch  than  the  Messiah ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  apply  the  prophecy  fully  and  literally 
to  any  but  Him  who  was  not  only  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,  but  was  actually  bom  at 
Bethlehem,  according  to  the  direct  testimony  of 
both  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels. 

The  style  of  Micah  is  sublime  and  vehement, 
in  which  respects  he  exceeds  Amos  and  Hosea. 
De  Wette  observes  that  he  has  more  roundness, 
fulness,  and  clearness  in  his  style  and  rhythm 
than  the  latter  prophet.  He  abounds  in  rapid 
transitions  and  elegant  tropes,  and  piquant  plays 
upon  words.  He  is  successful  in  the  use  of 
the  dialogue,  and  his  prophecies  are  penetrated 
by  the  purest  spirit  of  morality  and  piety  (see 
especially  ch.  vi.  6-8;  and  vii.  1-10.) 

Micah  is  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  Septuagint,  the  sixth 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  fifth  according 
to  the  date  of  his  prophecies. 

See,  besides  the  works  on  the  minor  prophecies 
collectively  in  De  Wette's  Introd.,  Pococke's 
Cormnentary  on  Micah;  Groseschopf's  Micah 
Uebersetzt ;  and  Jahn's  and  Eichhora's  Intro- 
ductions.— W.  W. 

2.  MICAH.  An  Ephraimite,  apparently  con- 
temporary with  the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua. 
He  secretly  appropriated  1100  shekels  of  silver 
which  his  motlier  had  saved  ;  but  being  alamied 
at  her  imprecations  on  the  author  of  her  loss,  he 
confessed  the  matter  to  her,  and  restored  the 
money.  She  then  forgave  him,  and  returned  him 
the  silver,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  for  which  it 
bad  been  accumulated.  Two  hundred  shekels  of 
tiie  amount  were  given  to  the  founder,  as  the  cost  or 
material  of  two  teraphim,  the  one  moltea  and  the 
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other  graven  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  money  served  \o 
cover  the  other  expenses  of  the  semi-idulatrous 
establishment  which  was  formed  in  the  house  of 
Micah,  of  which  a  wandering  Levite  became  tlie 
priest,  at  a  yearly  stipend  ;  till  the  Danite  army, 
on  their  journey  to  settle  northward  in  Laish,  took 
away  both  the  establishment  and  the  priest,  which 
they  afterwards  maintained  in  their  new  settle- 
ment (Judg.  xvii.  18)  [Dan;  Jonathan  2J. 
The  establishments  of  this  kind,  of  which  there 
are  other  instances — as  that  of  Gideon  at  Ophrali 
— were,  although  most  mistakenly,  formed  in 
honour  of  Jehovah,  whom  they  thus  sought  to 
serve  by  means  of  a  local  worship,  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Shiloh.  This  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  law,  which  allowed  but  one  place  of  sacri- 
fice and  ceremonial  service  ;  and  was  something 
of  the  same  kind,  although  difl'erent  in  extent  and 
degree,  as  the  service  of  the  golden  calves,  which 
Jeroboam  set  up,  and  his  successors  maintained, 
in  Dan  and  Bethel.  The  previous  existence  of 
Micah's  establishment  in  the  former  city  no  doubt 
pointed  it  out  to  Jeroboam  as  a  suitable  place  for 
one  of  his  golden  calves. 

MICALA.H  (nj3''P,  tcAo  as  Jehovah?  Sept. 
UliXalov),  a  prophet  of  the  time  of  Ahab.  He 
was  absent  from  the  mob  of  false  prophets  who 
incited  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  march 
against  the  Syrians  in  Ramoth-gilead ;  for  Ahab, 
having  been  oflended  by  his  sincerity  and  bold- 
ness, had  not  called  for  him  on  this  occasion. 
But  he  was  sent  for  at  the  special  desire  of  Jeho- 
shaphat ;  and  as  he  declared  against  the  enterprise, 
which  the  other  prophets  enco'iraged,  Ahab  com- 
manded him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  allowed  only 
'  bread  and  water  of  affliction '  till  he  returaetl 
from  the  wars  in  peace.  To  which  the  prophet 
ominously  answered,  '  If  thou  return  at  all  in 
peace,  then  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me ' 
(1  Kings  xxii.  8-28).  The  event  corresponded 
with  this  intimation  [Ahab]  ;  but  we  have  no 
further  information  concerning  the  prophet. 

2.  MICAIAH.      One   of  the  princes   whom 
Jehoshaphat  sent  to  '  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xviii.  7). 

3.  MICHAIAH,  son  of  Gemariah,  who,  after 
having  heard  Baruch  read  the  terrible  predictions 
of  Jeremiah  in  his  father's  hall,  went,  apparently 
with  good  intentions,  to  report  to  tlie  king's  officers 
what  he  had  heard  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11-13). 

MICHAEL  ('?X3''P,  xoho  as  God?  Sept 
Mixci.i\\),  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  chief 
angels,  who,  in  Dan.  x.  13-21,  is  described  as 
having  special  charge  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation  ; 
and  in  Jude  9,  as  disputing  with  Satan  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  in  which  dispute,  instead  of  bring- 
ing against  the  arch-enemy  any  railing  accusation, 
he  only  said,  '  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan  !' 
Again,  in  Rev.  xii.  7-9,  Michael  and  his  angels 
are  represented  as  warring  with  Satan  and  his 
angels  in  the  upper  regions  (e'j'  t^  ovpav<f),  from 
which  the  latter  are  cast  down  upon  the  earth. 
This  is  all  the  reference  to  Michael  which  we  find 
in  the  Bible. 

On  the  authority  of  the  first  of  these  texts  the 
Jews  have  made  Michael  not  only  one  of  the 
'  seven '  archangels,  but  the  chief  of  them  ;  and 
on  the  authority  of  all  three  the  Christian  church 
ha«  been  disposed  to  concur  in  this  impresskm. 
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The  Jews  regard  the  archangels  as  being  such, 
not  simply  as  a  class  by  themselves,  but  as 
respectively  the  chiefs  of  the  several  classes  into 
which  they  suppose  the  angels  to  be  divided; 
and  of  these  classes  Michael  is  the  head  of  the 
first,  and  therefore  chief  of  all  the  archangels 
(Sepher  Othioth,  fol.  16). 

The  passages  in  Daniel  and  Revelations  must 
be  taken  as  symbolical,  and  in  that  view  offer 
little  difficulty.  The  allusion  in  Jude  9  is  more 
difficult  to  understand,  unless,  with  Vitringa, 
Lardner,  Macknight,  and  others,  we  regard  it  also 
as  symbolical ;  in  which  case  the  dispute  referred 
to  is  that  indicated  in  Zech.  iii.  I ;  and  '  the  body 
of  Moses  '  as  a  symbolical  phrase  for  the  Mosaical 
Jaw  and  institutions  [JudeJ.  A  comparison  of 
Jude  9  with  Zech.  iii.  1  gives  much  force  and 
probability  to  this  conjecture. 

MICHAL  (^3''P,  who  as  God?  Sept.  Me\- 
X^^)y  youngest  daughter  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam,  xiv. 
49).  She  became  attached  to  David,  and  made  no 
secret  of  her  love ;  so  that  Saul,  after  he  had  dis- 
appointed David  of  the  elder  daughter  [Merab], 
deemed  it  prudent  to  bestow  Michal  in  marriage 
upon  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  20-28).  Saul  had  hoped 
to  make  her  the  instrument  of  his  designs  against 
David,  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  through  the 
devoted  attachment  of  the  wife  to  her  husband.  Of 
this  a  most  memorable  instance  is  given  in  1  Sam. 
xix.  11-17.  When  David  escaped  the  javelin 
of  Saul  he  retired  to  his  own  house,  upon  which 
the  king  set  a  guard  over-night,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  slay  him  in  the  morning.  This  being  dis- 
covered by  Michal,  she  assisted  him  to  make 
liis  escape  by  a  window,  and  afterwards  amused 
the  intended  assassins  under  various  pretences,  in 
order  to  retard  the  pursuit.  '  She  took  an  image 
(terapK),  and  laid  it  in  the  bed,  and  put  a  pillow 
of  goats'  hair  for  a  bolster,  and  covered  it  with  a 
cloth.*  This  she  pretended  was  David,  sick  in 
bed ;  and  it  was  not  until  Saul  had  commanded 
him  to  be  brought  forth  even  in  that  state,  that  the 
deception  was  discovered.  Michal  then  pretended 
to  her  father  that  David  had  threatened  her  with 
death  if  she  did  not  assist  his  escape.  Saul  pro- 
bably did  not  believe  this ;  but  he  took  advantage 
of  it  by  cancelling  the  marriage,  and  bestowing 
her  upon  a  person  named  Phalti  (2  Sam.  xxv.  44). 
David,  however,  as  the  divorce  had  been  without 
his  consent,  felt  that  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv.  4) 
against  a  husband  taking  back  a  divorced  wife 
could  not  apply  in  this  case  :  he  therefore  formally 
reclaimed  her  of  Ish-bosheth,  who  employed  no  less 
a  personage  than  Abner  to  take  her  from  Phalti, 
and  conduct  her  with  all  honour  to  David.  It 
was  under  cover  of  tliis  mission  that  Abner 
sounded  the  elders  of  Israel  respecting  their  ac- 
ceptance of  David  for  king,  and  conferred  with 
David  himself  on  the  same  subject  at  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iii.  12-21).  As  this  demand  was  not 
made  by  David  until  Abner  had  contrived  to 
intimate  his  design,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  it  was  contrived  between  them  solely  to 
afford  Abner  an  ostensible  errand  in  going  to 
Hebron  ;  but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  suppose  that, 
although  the  matter  happened  to  be  so  timed  as  to 
give  a  colour  to  this  suspicion,  the  demand  really 
arose  from  David's  revived  affection  for  his  first 
wife  and  earliest  love. 

The  re-unioQ  was  less  happy  than  might  have 
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been  hoped.  On  that  great  day  when  the  aril 
was  brought  to  Jerusalem,  Michal  viewed  the 
procession  from  a  window,  and  the  royal  notions 
she  had  imbibed  were  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
the  king  not  only  taking  part  in,  but  leading, 
the  holy  transports  of  his  people,  that  she  met  him 
on  his  return  home  with  a  keen  sarcasm  on  his 
undignified  and  uiikingly  behaviour.  This  ill- 
timed  sneer,  and  the  unsympathising  state  of 
feeling  which  it  manifested,  drew  from  David  a 
severe  but  not  unmerited  retort ;  and  the  Great 
King,  in  whose  honour  David  incurred  this  con- 
tumely, seems  to  have  punished  the  wrong  done 
to  him,  for  we  are  told  that  '  therefore  Michal, 
the  daughter  of  Saul,  had  no  child  to  the  day  of 
her  death  '  (2  Sam  vi.  16-23).  It  was  thus,  per- 
haps, as  Abarbanel  remarks,  ordered  by  Pro- 
vidence that  the  race  of  Saul  and  David  should 
not  be  mixed,  and  that  no  one  deriving  any  ap- 
parent right  from  Saul  should  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

_  MICHMAS,  or  Michmash  (D»?p,  toD, 
CDpp ;  Sept.  Mox/ucts),  a  town  of  Benjamin 
(Ezra  ii.  27;  Neh.  xi.  31;  comp.  vii.  31),  east 
of  Beth-aven  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and  south  from 
Migron,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (Isa.  x.  28). 
Tlie  words  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  4,  and  Isa.  x.  29, 
show  that  at  Michmas  was  a  pass  where  the  pro- 
gress of  a  military  body  might  be  impeded  or 
opposed.  It  was  perhaps  for  this,  reason  that 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  fixed  his  abode  at  Mich- 
mas (1  Mace.  ix.  73) ;  and  it  is  from  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  another  hero  of  the  same 
name,  the  son  of  Saul,  that  the  place  is  chiefly 
celebrated  (1  Sam.  xiii,  xiv.,  4-16).  Eusebius 
describes  Michmas  as  a  large  village  nine  R. 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Ramah 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  MaxM-d)-  Travellers  have  usually 
identified  it  with  Bir  or  El-Bireh  ;  l)ut  Dr. 
Robinson  (Researches,  ii.  117)  recognises  it  in 
a  place  still  bearing  the  name  of  Mukhmas,  at 
a  distance  and  position  which  correspond  well 
with  these  intimations.  This  is  a  village  situated 
upon  a  slope  to  the  north  of  a  valley  called  Wady 
es-Suweinit.  It  is  small,  and  almost  desolate, 
but  bears  marks  of  having  been  once  a  place 
of  strength  and  importance.  There  are  many 
foundations  of  hewn  stones,  and  some  columns 
lie  among  tliem.  The  valley  es-Suweinit,  steep 
and  precipitous,  is  probably  the  'passage  of  Mich- 
mash' mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  it,  says  Dr. 
Robinson,  'just  at  the  left  of  where  we  crossed, 
are  two  hills  of  a  conical,  or  rather  spherical, 
form,  having  steep  rocky  sides,  with  small  wadys 
running  up  between  each  so  as  almost  to  isolate 
them.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  towards  Jeba 
(Gibeah),  and  the  other  towards  Mukhmas. 
These  would  seem  to  be  the  two  rocks  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Jonathan's  adventure 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  They  are  not,  indeed,  so 
"sharp"  as  the  language  of  Scripture  would  seem 
to  imply;  but  they  are  the  only  rocks  of  the 
kind  in  this  vicinity.  The  northern  one  is  con- 
nected towards  the  west  with  an  eminence  still 
more  distinctly  isolated.' 

MIDIAN,  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturab, 
and  progenitor  of  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxv.  2). 

MIDIANITES   (D'':^*])!?;    Sept.  MaSjaWroi, 
^a^irjvaioi),  a  tiibe  of  people  descended  from 
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Abrabam's  son  Midian.  His  descendants  must 
have  settled  in  Arabia,  and  engaged  in  trade  at 
an  early  period,  if  we  identify  them  with  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Jacob  appear,  along  with  the 
Ishmaelites,  as  merchants  travelling  from  Gilead 
to  Egypt,  and  who,  having  in  their  way  bought 
Joseph  from  his  brethren,  sold  him  in  the  latter 
country  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28, 36).  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  descendants  of  a  son 
of  Abraham,  born  so  many  years  after  Isaac,  had 
become  a  tribe  of  people  at  the  time  when  the 
descendants  of  Isaac  himself  were  so  few.  One 
is  therefore  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  these 
Midianites  were  dift'erent  and  distinct  from  those 
descended  from  Abraham's  son ;  and  there  ap- 
pears tlie  more  ground  for  this  when  at  a  later 
period  we  find  two  tribes  of  Midianites,  different 
in  locality  and  character,  and  different  in  their 
feelings  towards  the  Israelites.  If  this  distinction 
be  admitted,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek 
the  earlier  Midianites  in  those  dwelling  about 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  among  whom 
Moses  found  refuge  when  'he  fled  from  Egyjit,' 
and  whose  priest  or  sheikh  was  Jethro,  who  be- 
came the  father-in-law  of  the  future  lawgiver 
(Exod.  iii.  1  ;  xviii.  5  ;  Num.  x.  29).  These, 
if  not  of  Hebrew,  would  appear  to  have  been  of 
Cushite  origin,  and  descended  from  Midian  the 
Bon  of  Cush.  It  is  certain  that  some  Cushite  tribes 
did  settle  in  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Arabia, 
wliich  was  therefore  called  Cush,  in  common 
witli  other  districts  occupied  by  Cushite  tribes; 
ond,  under  this  view,  it  is  observable  that  the  wife 
of  Moses  is  called  a  Cushite  (Num.  xii.  1),  and 
that,  in  Hab.  iii.  7,  the  Midianites  are  named 
with  the  Cushites;  for  these  are  undoubtedly  the 
Midianites  who  trembled  for  fear  when  they  heard 
that  the  Israelites  had  passed  through  the  Red 
Sea.  We  do  not  again  meet  with  these  Midian- 
ites in  the  Jewish  history,  but  they  appear  to  have 
remained  for  a  long  time  settled  in  the  same 
quarter,  w];ere  indeed  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
Midianites  known  to  Oiienliil  aulliors.  The 
Arabian  geograi'lieis  oT  ihe  niuUHe  age  (Edrisi, 
Ibn  el  Wardi,  anil  Alinlt'cdiO  speak  of  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  (own  cdHfd  Madicin  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Red  hJea,  w'leie  was  siil'  io  be  seen 
the  well  at  wiiicli  Moses  walered  ilie  flocks  of 
Slioaib,  or  Jethro.  This  was  dunbllpss  Ihe  same 
as  Modiana,  a  town  in  tlie  same  (Hsliicl,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  {Geoff,  y.  19);  andNiphnhr 
conjectures  that  the  site  is  now  occn]i'ed  by 
Moilah,  a  small  town  or  village  on  the  Ued  Sea, 
on  the  Hadj  road  from  Egypt  (DescripL  Arab. 
p.  377)  ;  but,  as  Rosenmiiller  remarks  (Bibl, 
Geoff,  iii.  224),  this  place  is  too  far  south  to  be 
identified  with  the  Midian  of  Jethro. 

The  other  Midianites,  undoubtedly  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Keturah,  occupied  the  coun- 
try east  and  south-east  of  the  Moabites,  who  were 
seated  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say  that,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  a  semi-nomade  people,  they  pastured 
their  flocks  in  the  unsettled  country  beyond  the 
Moabites,  with  whom,  as  a  kindred,  although 
more  settled  tribe,  they  seem  to  have  been  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  and  on  whose  borders 
were  situated  those  'cities  and  goodly  castles 
which  they  possessed '  (Num.  xxxi.  10).  It  will, 
in  fact,  much  contribute  to  the  better  vmderstand- 
ing  of  the  passages  in  which  the  Midianites  ap- 
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pear,  if  it  be  understood  that  they  were  still  in  a 
great  degree  a  nomade  people,  extending  their 
wanderings  far  beyond  any  limits  to  which  we 
might  confine  their  territorial  possessions.  These 
Midianites,  like  the  other  tribes  and  nations  who 
had  a  common  origin  with  them,  were  highly 
hostile  to  the  Israelites.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Moabites,  they  designedly  enticed  them  to  idol- 
atry as  they  approached  Canaan  (Num.  xxxi.  2, 
5;  XXV.  6,  14-18);  on  which  account  Moses  at- 
tacked them  with  a  strong  force,  killed  all  their 
fighting  men,  including  their  five  princes  or  emirs, 
and  made  the  women  and  children  captives 
(Num.  xxxi.).  The  account  of  the  spoil  con- 
firms the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  semi- 
nomade  position  of  the  Midianites — namely, 
675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  G  1,000  asses, 
32,000  persons.  This  was  only  tlie  'prey,'  or 
live  stock  ;  but  besides  this  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  '  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  in  the 
shape  of  'jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets, 
rings,  ear-rings,  and  tablets.' 

Some  time  after  the  Israelites  obtained  pos- 
session of  Canaan,  the  Midianites  had  become  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  that,  for  seven  successive 
years,  they  made  inroads  into  the  Hebrew  territory 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  carrying  off  the  fruits  and 
cattle,  and  desolating  the  land.  At  length  Gi- 
deon was  raised  up  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
and  his  triumph  was  so  complete  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  never  more  molested  by  them  (Judg. 
vi.  1-7  ;  vii. ;  viii.).  Their  mode  of  invasion  ii 
a  vast  horde  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  time  ot 
in-gathering,  corroborates  the  view  we  have  taken 
of  tlie  essentially  nomade  character  of  these  Mi- 
dianites ;  and,  in  the  account  of  the  spoil,  we  hav« 
an  indication  of  '  camels,'  which  were  alone  ne« 
cessary  in  addition  to  the  former  list  to  stamp 
their  character  (Judg.  viii.  26  ;  comp.  Isa.  Ix.  6). 
Here  also  there  is  the  same  display  of  personal 
ornament  which  was  noticed  on  the  former  oc- 
casion : — '  Golden  ear-rings,  ornaments,  collars, 
purple  raiment  that  was  on  the  kings  of  Midian, 
and  chains  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks.' 
To  this  victory  there  are  subsequent  allusions  in 
tiie  sacred  writings  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10,  12 ;  Isa.  ix. 
4  ;  X.  6)  ;  but  the  Midianites  do  not  again  appear 
in  sacred  or  profane  history. 

MIGDOL  (?'njp  ;  Sept.  Mdyda>\os,  MaySu- 
X6v),  a  place  between  which  and  the  Red  Sea  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  encamp  on  leaving 
Egypt  (Exod.  xiv.  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7)  [Exo- 
dus]. The  name,  which  means  a  tower,  appears 
to  indicate  a  fortified  place.  In  Jer.  xliv.  1 ; 
xlvi.  14,  it  occurs  as  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  last  town  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea  : 
hence  '  fromMigdol  to  Syene,'  in  Ezek.  xxix.  10 ; 
XXX.  6. 

MIGRON  (fl1?p;  Sept.  Ma-ySdSy),  a  town 
which,  from  the  historical  indications,  must  have 
been  south  or  south-west  of  Ai,  and  north  of  Mich- 
mas  (Isa.  X.  28).  From  Michmas  northward  a 
narrow  valley  extends  out  of  and  at  right  angles 
with  that  which  has  been  identified  as  the  pass  of 
Michmas  [MichmasJ.  The  town  of  Migron  seems 
to  have  been  upon  and  to  have  commanded  the  pass 
through  this  valley,  but  its  precise  situation  has 
not  been  determined.  Saul  was  stationed  at  the 
further  side  of  Gibeab,  '  under  a  pomegranate-tree 
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which  is  by  Migron*  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2),  when  Jo- 
nathan performed  his  great  exploit  at  Michmas; 
and  this  is  to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
Migron  was  on  the  border,  towards  Michmas,  of 
the  district  to  which  Gibeah  gave  its  name. 

MILCOM.     [Moloch.] 

MILE  (filXiov).  Tliis  word  is  only  mentioned 
in  Matt.  v.  41,  where  Christ  says,  '  If  any  one 
compel  thee  to  go  with  him  one  mile,  go  with  iiim 
two.'  The  mile  was  originally  (as  its  derivation 
ftommille,  'a  thousand,'  implies)  a  Roman  mea- 
sure of  1000  geometrical  paces  (passus)  of  5 
feet  each,  and  was  therefore  equal  to  5000  Roman 
ieet.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11 '6496  English 
inches,  the  Roman  mile  would  be  1618  English 
yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the  Englisli  statute 
mile.  By  anotiier  calculation,  in  which  the  foot 
is  taken  at  11*62  inches,  the  mile  would  be  little 
more  than  1614  yards.  The  number  of  Roman 
miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circleof  the  earth  is  very 
little  more  than  75.  The  most  common  Latin  terra 
for  the  mile  is  mille  passuum,  or  only  tiie  initials 
M.P. ;  sometimes  the  word  passuum  is  omitted. 
The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek  stadia  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq.,  art. 
'  Milliare ').  The  Greek  stade  hence  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  Roman  mile  which  the  Eng- 
lish furlong  does  to  the  English  mile  ;  and  it  is 
indeed  usual  with  the  earlier  writers  on  Biblical 
geography  to  translate  the  Greek  '  stade '  into  the 
English  '  furlong,'  in  stating  the  measurements  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  As  the  measurements  of 
these  writers  are  often  cited  in  the  present  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  their  mile  is 
always  the  Roman  mile. 

MILETUS  (Ui\-f]Tos),  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  about  thirty-six  miles  south 
of  Ephesus.  St.  Paul  touched  at  this  port  on  his 
voyage  from  Greece  to  Syria,  and  delivered  to  tlie 
elders  of  Ephesus,  who  had  come  to  meet  him 
there,  a  remarkable  and  affecting  address  (Acts 
XX.  15-38).  Miletus  was  a  place  of  considerable 
note,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia  and  Caria. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  several  men  of  renown — 
Thales,  Timotheus,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
Uemocritus  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  17;  Diog.  Laert.  Vlt. 
Philosoph.  pp.  15,  88,  89, 650).  Ptolemy  {Geog. 
V.  2)  places  Miletus  in  Caria  by  the  sea,  and  it 
is  stated  to  have  had  four  havens,  one  of  which 
was  capable  of  holding  a  fleet.  It  was  noted 
for  a  famous  temple  of  Apollo,  the  oracle  of  which 
is  known  to  have  been  consulted  so  late  as  the 
fourth  century  (Apollodorus,  De  Grig.  Dear.  iii. 
130).  There  was,  however,  a  Christian  church  in 
the  place;  and  in  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries  we  read  of  bishops  of  Miletus,  who  were 
])resent  at  several  councils  (Magdeburg,  Hist. 
Eceles.  ii.  192;  iv.  86;  v.  3 ;  vii.  254;  viii.  4). 
The  city  fell  to  decay  after  its  conquest  by  the 
Saracens,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  Meander  falls  into  the  sea.  The 
site  bears,  among  the  Turks,  the  name  of  Melas. 

Some  take  the  Miletus  where  Paul  left  Trophi- 
mus  sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  20)  to  have  been  in  Crete, 
and  therefore  different  from  the  above ;  but  there 
eeems  no  need  for  this  conclusion. 

MILK.  The  Hebrew  word  for  milk,  2711 
chalab,  is  from  the  same  root  as  3?n  cheleb, 
'  fatness,'  and  is  properly  restricted  to  new  milk, 
there  being  a  distinct  term,  HNDn  chemah,  for 
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milk  when  curdled.  Milk,  and  the  preparationa 
from  it,  butter  and  cheese,  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Milk,  in  its  fresh  state,  appears  to 
have  been  used  very  largely  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  is  usual  among  jjeople  who  have  mucli  cattle, 
and  yet  make  but  sparing  use  of  their  flesh  for 
food.  The  proportion  which  fresh  milk  held 
in  the  dietary  of  the  Hebrews,  must  not,  however, 
be  measured  by  the  comparative  frequency  with 
which  the  word  occurs ;  because,  in  the  greater 
number  of  examples,  it  is  employed  figuratively, 
to  denote  great  abundance,  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  or  any  of  the 
preparations  from  it. 

In  its  figurative  use,  the  word  occurs  some- 
times simply  as  tlie  sign  of  abundance  (Gen. 
xlix.  12;  Ezek.  xxv.  4;  Joel  iii.  18,  &c.);  but 
more  frequently  in  combination  with  honey — 
'milk  and  honey'  being  a  phrase  which  occurs 
about  twenty  times  in  Scripture.  Thus  a  rich  and 
fertile  soil  is  described  as  a  '  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  :'  which,  although  usually  said  of 
Palestine,  is  also  applied  to  other  fruitfid  coun- 
tries, as  Egypt  (Num.  xvi.  13).  This  figure  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  but  is 
frequently  met  with  in  classical  writers.  A 
beautiful  example  occurs  in  Euripides  (Bacck, 
142).  Hence  its  use  to  denote  the  food  of  children. 
Milk  is  also  constantly  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  elementary  parts  or  rudiments  of  doctrine  (1 
Cor.  iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12,  13);  and  from  its  purity 
and  simplicity,  it  is  also  made  to  symbolize  the 
unadulterated  word  of  God  (1  Pet.  ii.  2 ;  comp. 
Isa.  Iv.  1). 

In  reading  of  milk  in  Scripture,  the  milk  of 
cows  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
European  reader ;  but  in  Western  Asia,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  pastoral  and  semi-pastoral 
people,  not  only  cows,  but  goats,  sheep,  and  camels, 
are  made  to  give  their  milk  for  the  sustenance  o/ 
man.  That  this  was  also  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews,  may  be  clearly  inferred  even  from  the 
slight  intimations  which  the  Scriptures  afford. 
Thus  we  read  of  '  butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of 
sheep'  (Deut.  xxxii.  14);  and  in  Prov.  xxvii.  27, 
the  emphatic  intimation,  '  Thou  shalt  have  goats' 
milk  for  food,'  seems  to  imply  that  this  was  con- 
sidered the  best  for  use  in  the  simple  state. 
'Thirty  milch  camels'  were  among  the  cattle 
which  Jacob  presented  to  his  brother  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  15),  implying  the  use  of  camels'  milk. 

The  word  for  curdled  milk  (HNOn)  is  always 
translated  '  butter '  in  the  Authorized  A'ersion. 
It  seems  to  mean  both  butter  and  curdled  milk, 
but  most  generally  the  latter ;  and  the  context 
will,  in  most  cases,  suggest  the  distinction,  which 
has  been  neglected  by  our  translators.  It  was 
this  curdled  milk,  highly  esteemed  as  d  re- 
freshment in  the  East,  that  Abraham  set  before 
the  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  and  which  Jael  gave 
to  Sisera,  instead  of  the  water  which  he  asked 
(Judg.  V.  25).  In  this  state  milk  acquires  a 
slightly  inebriating  power,  if  kept  long  enough. 
Isaiah  vii.  22,  where  it  is  rendered  '  butter,'  is  the 
only  text  in  which  the  word  is  coupled  with 
'  honey,'  and  there  it  is  a  sign  of  scarcity,  not  of 
plenty,  as  when  honey  is  coupled  with  fresh  milk. 
It  means  that  there  being  no  fruit  or  grain,  the 
remnant  would  have  to  live  on  milk  and  honey : 
and,  perhaps,  that  milk  itself  would  be  so  scarce, 
that  it  would  be  needfial  to  use  it  with  economr ; 
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»nd  hence  to  curdle  it,  as  fresh  milk  cannot  be 

preserved  for  chary  use.  Although,  however,  this 
word  properly  denotes  curdled  milk,  it  seems  also 
to  be  sometimes  used  for  milk  in  general  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  Job  XX.  15;  Isa.  vii.  15). 

The  most  striking  Scriptural  allusion  to  milk 
is  that  which  forbids  a  kid  to  be  seethed  in  its 
mother's  milk,  and  its  importance  is  attested  by 
its  being  thrice  repeated  (Exod.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv. 
26;  Deut.  xiv.  21).  There  is,  perhaps,  no  pre- 
cept of  Scripture  which  has  been  more  variously 
interpreted  than  this,  and  we  may  state  the  most 
remarkable  views  respecting  it  :  —  1.  That  it 
prohibits  the  eating  of  the  foetus  of  the  goat  as 
a  delicacy  :  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that 
the  Jews  were  ever  attached  to  this  disgusting 
luxury.  2.  That  it  prevents  the  kid  to  be  killed 
till  it  is  eight  days  old,  when,  it  is  said,  it  might 
subsist  without  the  milk  of  its  mother.  3.  This 
ground  is  admitted  by  those  who  deduce  a  further 
reason  i'rom  the  fact,  that  a  kid  was  not,  until  the 
eighth  day,  fit  for  sacrifice.  But  there  appears 
no  good  reason  why  a  kid  should  be  described  as 
'  in  its  mother's  milk,'  in  those  days,  more  than 
in  any  other  days  of  the  period  during  which  it  is 
suckled.  4.  Others,  therefore,  maintain  that  tlie  eat- 
ing of  a  sucking  kid  is  altogether  and  absolutely 
prohibited.  But  a  goat  suckles  its  kid  for  three 
months,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews  were 
so  long  forbidden  the  use  of  it  for  food.  No 
food  is  forbidden  but  as  unclean,  and  a  kid 
ceased  to  be  unclean  on  the  eighth  day,  when  it 
was  fit  for  sacrifice ;  and  what  was  fit  for  sacri- 
fice could  not  be  unfit  for  food.  5.  That  the 
prohibition  was  meant  to  prevent  the  dam  and 
kid  from  being  slain  at  the  same  time.  But  this 
is  forbidden  with  reference  to  the  goat  and  other 
animals  in  express  terms,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  repeated  in  this  remarkable 
form  with  reference  to  the  goat  only.  6.  Others 
understand  it  literally,  as  a  precept  designed  to 
encourage  humane  feelings.  But,  as  Michaelis 
asks,  how  came  the  Israelites  to  hit  upon  the 
strange  whim  of  boiling  a  kid  in  milk,  and  just 
in  the  milk  of  its  own  mother?  7.  Still,  under- 
standing the  text  literally,  it  is  possible  that  this 
was  not  a  common  act  of  cookery,  but  an  idola- 
trous or  magical  rite.  Maimonides,  in  his  More 
Nevockim,  urges  this  opinion.  He  says,  *  Flesh 
eaten  with  milk,  or  in  milk,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  prohibited,  not  oidy  because  it  affords  gross 
nourishment,  but  because  it  savoured  of  idolatry, 
some  of  the  idolaters  probably  doing  it  in  their 
worship,  or  at  their  festivals ;  and  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  this  opinion  from  observing  that  the 
law,  in  noticing  this  practice,  does  so  twice,  im- 
mediately after  having  spoken  of  the  three  great 
annual  feasts  (Exod.  xxiii.  17,  19;  xxxiv.  23, 
26).     "  Three  times  in  the  year  all   thy  males 

shall  appear  before  the  Lord  God Thou 

shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk."'  As  if 
it  had  been  said,  "  When  ye  appear  before  me  in 
your  feasts,  ye  shall  not  cook  your  food  after  the 
manner  of  the  idolaters,  who  are  accustomed  to 
this  practice."  This  reason  appears  to  me  of  great 
weight,  although  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
it  in  the  Zabian  books.'  This  is  confirmed  by 
an  extract  which  Cudworth  (Discourses  concern- 
ing the  True  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
y.  30)  gives  from  an  ancient  Karaite  commentary 
en  Uie  Pentateuch.     '  It  was  a  custom  of  the 
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ancient  heathen,  when  they  had  gathered  in  all 
their  fruits,  to  take  a  kid,  and  boil  it  in  the 
dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a  magical  way  to  go 
about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  their  trees,  and 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  orchards,  thinking  that 
by  this  means  they  should  make  them  fructify, 
and  bring  forth  more  abundantly  the  following 
year.'  Some  such  rite  as  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  one  interdicted  by  the  prohibition.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  Spencer  (De  Legibus 
Hebr.  ii.  9,  sec.  2),  and  has  been  advocated  by 
Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  other  able  writers.  It  is 
also  corroborated  by  the  addition  in  the  Samaritan 
copy,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  Targum.  The 
former  has  '  For  he  who  doth  this  is  like  a  man 
who  sacrificeth  an  abomination,  and  it  is  a  tres- 
pass against  the  God  of  Jacob  :'  and  the  latter, 
'  O  my  people,  house  of  Israel,  it  is  not  lawful 
for  you  to  boil  or  eat  flesh  and  milk  mixed 
together,  lest  my  wrath  be  enkindled,  and  I  boil 
your  products,  corn  and  straw,  together.'  8. 
Michaelis,  however,  advances  a  quite  new  opinion 

of  his  own.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  ^Cli, 
rendered  '  seethe,'  may  signify  to  roast  as  well  as 
to  boil,  which  is  hardly  disputable;  that  the  kid's 
mother  is  not  here  limited  to  the  real  mother,  but 

applies  to  any  goat  that  has  kidded ;  that  3711  here 
denotes  not  7nil/c  but  butter;  and  that  the  precept 
is  not  restricted  to  kids,  but  extends  not  only  to 
lambs  (which  is  generally  granted),  but  to  all 
other  not  forbidden  animals.  Having  erected 
these  props,  Michaelis  builds  upon  them  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  motive  of  the  precept  was  to  en- 
dear to  the  Israelites  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
abounded  in  oil,  and  to  make  them  forget  their 
Egyptian  butter.  Moses,  therefore,  to  prevent 
their  having  any  longing  desire  to  return  to  that 
country,  enjoins  them  to  use  oil  in  cooking  their 
victuals,  as  well  as  in  seasoning  their  sacrifices 
(Mosaisches  Recht,  pt.  iv.  p.  210).  This  is  in- 
genious, but  it  is  open  to  objection.  The  postu- 
lates cannot  readily  be  granted ;  and  if  granted, 
the  conclusion  deduced  from  them  is  scarcely 
just,  seeing  that,  as  Geddes  remarks,  'there  was 
no  need  nor  temptation  for  the  Israelites  to  return 
to  Egypt  on  account  of  its  butter,  when  they 
possessed  a  country  tliat  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey'  (^Critical  Remarks,  p.  25V). 

Butter  is  not  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
even  less  frequently  than  our  version  would  sug- 
gest; for,  as  already  intimated,  the  word  HNDn 
chemah,  must  sometimes  be  understood  of  curdled 
milk.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  de- 
notes butter  in  any  place  besides  Deut.  xxxii. 
14,  'butter  of  kine,'  and  Prov.  xxx.  33,  'the 
churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter,'  as  all 
the  other  texts  will  apply  better  to  curdled  milk 
than  to  butter.  Butter  was,  however,  doubtless, 
much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  this  day  among  the  Arabs  and  Syrians.  The 
milk  is  put  into  a  large  copper  pan  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  a  little  leben  or  sour  milk  (the  same  as 
the  curdled  milk  mentioned  above),  or  a  portion 
of  the  dried  entrails  of  a  lamb,  is  thrown  into  it. 
The  milk  then  separates,  and  is  put  into  a  goat- 
skin bag,  which  is  tied  to  one  of  the  tent  poles, 
and  constantly  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
for  two  hours.  The  buttery  substance  then  coagu- 
lates, the  water  is  pressed  out,  and  the  butter  put 
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into  another  akin.  In  two  days  the  butter  is  again 
placed  over  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of  a  quan- 
tity of  burgoul  (wheat  boiled  with  leaven,  and  dried 
ill  the  sun),  and  allowed  to  boil  for  some  time, 
during  which  it  is  carefully  skimmed.  It  is 
then  found  that  the  burgoul  has  precipitated  all 
tlie  foreign  substances,  and  that  the  butter  remains 
quite  clear  at  the  top.  This  is  the  process  used 
by  the  Bedouins,  and  it  is  also  the  one  employed 
by  the  settled  people  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The 
chief  difference  is,  that  in  making  butter  and 
cheese  the  townspeople  employ  the  milk  of  cows 
and  buffaloes,  whereas  the  Bedouins,  who  do  not 
l;eep  these  animals,  use  that  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  butler  is  generally  white,  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  lard,  and  is  not  much  relislied  by 
English  travellers.  It  is  eaten  with  bread  in 
large  quantities  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  not 
spread  out  thinly  over  the  surface,  as  with  us, 
t)ut  taken  in  mass  with  the  separate  morsels  of 
bread. 

Cheese  has  been  noticed  under  its  proper  head. 

MILL  (n^^;  Sept.  fiix-ri).  The  mill  for 
grinding  com  had  not  wholly  superseded  the 
mortar  for  pounding  it  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  mortar  and  the  mill  are  named  together 
in  Num.  xi.  8.  But  fine  meal,  that  is,  meal 
ground  or  pounded  fine,  is  mentioned  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  :  hence 
mills  and  mortars  must  have  been  previously 
known.  The  mill  common  among  the  Hebrews 
differed  little  from  that  which  is  tn  use  to  this 
day   tliroughout    Western   Asia    and    Northern 


Africa.  It  consisted  of  two  circular  stones  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  half  a  foot  thick.    The  lower 

is  called  the  '  nether  millstone,'  n^nnn  n?Q 
Job  xli.  16  (24),  and  the  upper  the  'rider,'  ^D"! 
(Judg.  ix.  53  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  The  former 
was  usually  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  had  a  slight 
elevation  in  the  centre,  or  in  other  words,  was 
dightly  convex  in  the  upper  surface.     The  upper 
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stone  had  a  concavity  in  its  under  surface  fittmf 
to,  or  receiving,  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone. 
Tliere  was  a  hole  in  the  top,  through  which  th« 
com  was  introduced  by  handfuls  at  a  time. 
The  upper  stone  iiad  an  upright  stick  fixed  in  it 
as  a  handle,  by  which  it  was  made  to  turn  upon 
the  lower  stone,  and  by  this  action  the  com  was 
ground,  and  came  out  at  the  edges.  As  ther«> 
were  neither  public  mills  nor  bakers,  except  the 
king's  (Gen.  xl.  2 ;  Hos.  vii.  4-8),  each  family 
possessed  a  mill ;  and  as  it  was  in  daily  use,  if 
was  made  an  infringement  of  tlie  law  for  a  person 
to  take  anotlier's  mill  or  mill-stone  in  pledge 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6).  On  the  second  day,  in  warm 
climates,  bread  becomes  dry  and  insipid ;  lience 
the  necessity  of  imking  every  day,  and  hence  also 
the  daily  grinding  at  the  mills  early  in  the 
morning.  The  operation  occasions  considerable 
noise,  and  its  simultaneous  perfoimance  in  a 
great  number  of  houses  or  tents  forms  one  of  th# 
sounds  as  indicative  of  an  active  population  in 
the  East,  as  tlie  sound  of  wheel  carriages  is  in  the 
cities  of  the  West.  This  sound  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxv.  10;  Rev.  xviii.  22,  23). 
The  mill  was,  as  now,  commonly  turned  by  two 
persons,  usually  women,  and  these,  the  work 
being  laborious,  the  lowest  maid-servants  in  the 
house.  Tiiey  sat  opposite  each  other.  One  took 
hold  of  the  mill-handle,  and  impelled  it  half  way 
round ;  the  other  then  seized  it,  and  completed 
the  revolution  (Exod.  xi.  5;  Job  xxxi.  10,  11  ; 
Isa.  xlvii.  2 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  41).  As  the  labour 
was  severe  and  menial,  enemies  taken  in  war 
were  often  condemned  to  perform  it  (Judg.  xvi, 
21  ;  Lam.  v.  15),  (Jahn,  Biblisches  ArchcBol. 
ix.  139.)  It  will  be  seen  that  tliis  millstone  does 
not  materially  diffec  from  the  Highland  qtiern  ; 
and  is,  indee;!,  an  obvious  resource  in  those 
remote  quarters,  where  a  population  is  too  thin 
or  too  scattered  to  afford  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  a  millsi  by  trade.  In  the  East  this  trade 
is  still  unknown,  the  hand-mill  being  in  general 
and  exclusive  use  among  the  com-conguming, 
and  the  mortar  among  the  rice-consuming,  nations. 

[BllEAD.] 

MILLENNIUM.  Tiiis  word  is  not  found  in 
Scripture ;  but  as  it  refers  to  ideas  supposed  io 
lie  (bnuded  in  Scripture,  a  slight  notice  of  it  is 
re(jnired.  Tlie  word  denotes  the  term  of  a  thousand 
yeais,  and,  in  a  theological  sense,  that  thousand 
yeais  mentioned  in  Rev.  xx.  2,  3,  4,  6 ;  during 
which  Satan  is  there  described  as  being  bound, 
Christ  as  reigning  triumphant,  and  the  saints  as 
living  and  reigning  with  him.  The  doctrine  in- 
volved in  this  view  is  usually  called  Millennarian- 
ism,  but  in  ecclesiastical  history  more  usually 
Chiliasm,  from  the  Greek  word  -xiXioi, '  a  thousand.' 
As  tlie  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  Ps.  xc.  4,  '  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day '  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  it  was  thought  tlie 
world  would  continue  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  for  6000  years ;  and  as  the 
Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest,  so  will  the  seventh 
period  of  a  thousand  years  consist  of  this  mil- 
lennial kingdom,  as  the  close  of  the  whole  earthly 
state. 

The  Jews  supposed  that  the  Messiah  at  his 
coming  would  reign  as  king  upon  the  earth,  and 
would  reside  at  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  royal 
city.  The  period  of  his  reign  they  thought 
would  be  very  long,  and  it  was  therefore  put 
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down  as  a  thousand  years,  which  was  at  first 
nnderHtood  only  as  a  round  number.  This  period 
was  conceived  by  the  Jews  as  a  sort  of  golden 
age  to  the  earth,  and  every  one  formed  such  a 
picture  of  it  as  agreed  witli  his  own  disposition, 
and  with  the  views  concerning  the  highest  felicity 
which  were  dictated  by  the  degree  of  intellectual 
and  moral  culture  to  which  he  had  attained. 
With  many  these  views  were  very  low,  being  con- 
fined to  sensual  delights,  while  others  entertained 
better  and  more  pure  conceptions  of  that  happy 
time  (Wetstein,  Comment,  in  Rev.  xxii.  2 ; 
Knapp,  Christ.  Theolog.,  translated  by  Leonard 
Woods,  Jun.  D.D.,  §  154). 

This  notion  was  taken  up  by  many  of  the 
Judaizing  Christians  :  Jesus  had  not  yet  appeared 
as  an  earthly  king,  and  these  persons  were  un- 
willing to  abandon  an  expectation  wliich  seemed 
to  them  so  important.  They  therefore  allowed 
themselves  to  hope  for  a  second  advent  of  Christ 
to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  to  this  tliey 
transferred  most  if  not  all  of  that  which  in  their 
imconverted  state  they  had  expected  of  the  first. 
The  apostles  generally  seem  to  have  entertained 
this  notion  till  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  m  hereby  they 
were  instructed  in  the  higher  verities  and  myste- 
ries of  Uie  Gosjiel :  but  that  they  then  abandoned 
it,  and  expected  no  other  coming  of  Christ  than 
that  at  the  judgment  of  the  world,  appears  clear 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  and  other  ))assages.  The  fact 
tliat  these  Jewish  notions  had  taken  deep  root  in 
the  minds  of  many  Christians,  even  in  the  aposto- 
lical age,  is  however  manifest  from  1  Thess.  iv.  13, 
sq.  v.,  and  2  Thess.  ii. 

From  this  explanation,  Eusebius  must  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitation,  when  he  alleges 
that  the  doctrine  '  took  its  rise  from  Papias  (a 
disciple  of  St.  John),  a  man  of  slender  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  antiquity  of  the  man  prevailed 
with  many  to  be  of  that  opinion,  particularly 
with  Irenaeus'  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39).  This  seems 
to  mean,  not  that  Papias  was  the  first  to  entertain 
the  opinion,  but  the  first  to  advance  and  advo- 
cate it  in  writing.  It,  however,  occurs  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  (ch.  xv.),  which,  whatever 
view  be  formed  of  its  genuineness,  is  evidence 
for  the  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.  In  the  second  century  the  opinion  seems 
(o  have  been  all  but  universally  received  in  the 
orthodox  churches,  and  is  as  plainly  produced  in 
the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  Ter- 
tuUian,  as  afterwards  in  those  of  Cyprian  and 
I^ctantius. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  view  of  the 
opinions  on  this  subject  which  many  sincere, 
pious,  and  even  well-instructed  early  Christians 
deemed  themselves  warranted  in  entertaining,  is 
(hat  which  Semisch  has  collected  out  of  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr.  After  the  lapse  of 
the  appointed  time,  which  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  foretold,  Justin  expected  the  visible  return  of 
Christ  to  earth.  The  prophets,  he  affirms,  fore- 
told two  advents  (irapovffiai).  One  had  al- 
ready taken  place.  In  that  Christ  appeared  as 
a  suflFerer,  in  a  mean  and  despised  form,  dis- 
honoured, and  at  last  crucified.  It  will  be 
otherwise  at  his  second  appearing.  Christ  will 
then  visit  the  earth  in  splendour  and  glory,  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  surrounded  by  the  angelic 
Hosts,  as  the  judge  of  mankind.     In  the  very 
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place  where  he  was  crucified,  his  murderers  will 
recognise  him  whom  they  pierced,  and  all  the 
tribes  shall  mourn,  tribe  by  tribe,  the  men  apart, 
and  the  women  apart  (Apol.  i.  52.  p.  74  ;  Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  xxxi.  p.  128 ;  xl.  p.  137).  But  before  th^s 
advent  takes  place  Elias  will  come  {Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  xlix.  p.  145),  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  in 
Mai.  iv.  5  ;  also  the  man  of  apostacy  and  iniquity, 
who  will  utter  blasphemies  against  the  Most  High, 
and  commit  outrages  against  the  Christians,  must 
precede  the  re-appearance  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
This  will  soon  hajipen,  for  already  the  adversary 
is  at  the  door  {Dial.  c.  Tr.  xxxii.  p.  129).  The 
immediate  object  of  this  return  of  Christ  is  the 
erection  of  the  Millennial  kingdom  {Dial.  li.  147). 
Christ,  Justin  says,  will  come  again,  in  order  to 
make  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  to  reign  as 
king  over  Salem,  and  to  shine  in  Jerusalem  as  an 
unchangeable  light.  The  fallen  city  will  be 
restored,  changed,  and  beautified  ;  all  the  saints, 
that  is,  believing  Christians,  will  rise  from  the 
•lead,  and  be  assembled  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it, 
there  to  receive  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
blessings  promised  to  them,  and  to  rejoice  in 
communion  with  Christ.  Justin  dwells  with 
deep  emotion  on  this  hope.  It  was  in  his  esteem 
a  sacred  fire,  at  which  he  kindled  afresh  his 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  That  this  hope  (in 
its  pure  millennarian  character  and  extent)  might 
possibly  be  vain,  never  entered  his  thoughts.  He 
believed  that  it  was  supported  by  Scripture.  He 
expressly  appealed  to  the  New  Testament  Apoca- 
lypse, and  from  such  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  Isa.  Ixv.  22  (in  connection  with  Gen.  ii. 
17,  and  v.  5,  and  Ps.  xc.  4),  he  deduced  the  mil- 
lennial period  {Dial.  Ixxxi.  178  sq.).  How  could 
he  doubt  it  ?  As  to  the  specific  mode  in  which 
he  conceived  that  hope,  he  held  the  mean  between 
the  gross  materialism  with  which  the  Ebionites 
(Jerome,  Comment,  in  Jes.  Ixv.  20 ;  Ixvi.  20 ;  in 
Zech.  xiv.  9),  Papias  {Adv.  Hceres.  v.  33 ;  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39),  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Hceres.  v. 
53),  and  Lactantius  {Instit.  Divin.  vii.  14)  ex- 
plained it ;  and  the  spiritualizing  in  which  Bar- 
nabas {Epist.  c.  15)  and  Tertullian  {Adv.  Marc, 
iii.  24)  indulged.  He  certainly  expected  physical 
enjoyments,  and  believed  that  Christ  would  eat 
and  drink  with  the  members  of  his  kingdom 
{Dial.  c.  Tr.  li.  147).  But  he  denied  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sexual  functions,  being  assured 
from  Luke  xx.  34,  that  those  who  rose  again 
would  '  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage, 
but  be  as  the  angels'  {Dial.  li.  p.  157);  and  de- 
picted the  state  of  the  elect  under  the  personal  reign 
of  Christ  as  one  of  blissful  unchangeableness,  re- 
pose, and  exemption  from  pain.  Thus  he  says,  '  At 
his  glorious  advent  Christ  will  in  every  way  con- 
found those  who  have  hated  him  and  unrighteously 
apostatized  from  him  ;  but  his  own  people  he  will 
bring  to  enjoy  repose,  and  fulfil  all  their  expecta- 
tions'  {Dial.  cxxi.  p.  214).  And  in  another 
passage,  '  Whoever  is  faithful  to  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  him  will  Christ  raise  from  the  dead  at  his 
second  advent,  and  make  him  immortal,  un- 
changeable, and  free  from  all  sorrow'  {Dial.  Ixix. 
p.  168).  At  the  close  of  the  thousand  years  of 
the  personal  reign,  to  enjoy  which  the  saints  only 
were  to  be  raised,  Justin  expected  that  the  general 
and  final  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  would  take 
place ;  but  this  being  the  term  of  the  millennial 
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period  we  need  not  proceed  with  him  further 
(Semisch,  Justin  Martyr,  his  Life,  Writhigs, 
and  Opinions,  translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland,  Edinb. 
1843,  ii.  370-376). 

Tliis  millennial  doctrine  may  be  regarded  as 
generally  prevalent  in  the  second  century.  Origen, 
in  the  third  century,  was  the  first  who  wrote  in 
opposition  to  it,  and  who  gave  a  different  and 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
on  which  the  Chiliasts  rested  their  opinion.  The 
anti-materialism  of  the  Alexandrian  school  neces- 
sarily led  to  this  opposition.  Clement  does  not 
once  allude  to  it,  and  Origen  strenuously  opposed 
it.  And  this  opposition  was  effectual ;  for  Ori- 
gen's  pupil,  Dionysius  (a.d.  223-218),  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  may  be  regarded  as  having  com- 
pletely put  down  in  the  Eastern  church,  by  per- 
sonal argument  and  by  his  work  irepi  iTtayytXiSiv, 
the  doctrine  which  his  master  had  attacked. 
(Knapp,  Christ.  Theolog.  6  154,  2 ;  Gieseler, 
Eccles.  Hist.,  ch.  iii.  §  61,  62,  64). 

The  blow  thus  given  was  followed  up  in  the 
Latin  churches  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  others. 
Dionysius  had  been  answered  by  ApoUonaicus, 
and  the  answer  so  far  satisfied  the  Latin  churches, 
that  it  was  still  the  prevailing  opinion  in  them 
when  Jerome  wrote.  This  great  man  opposed 
the  Chiliasts  with  characteristic  energy.  '  If,' 
says  he,  '  we  understand  the  revelation  lite- 
rally, we  must  Judaize ;  if  spiritually,  as  it  is 
written,  we  shall  seem  to  contradict  many  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  Latin,  Tertullian, 
Victorinus,  Lactantius,  and  the  Greeks,  espe- 
cially Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  against  whom 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  curious  piece  deriding  the  fable  of  a 
thousand  years,  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  rebuilding  the 
temple,  bloody  sacrifices,  sabbatical  sect,  circum- 
cision, marriages,  lyings-in,  nursing  of  children, 
dainty  feasts,  and  servitude  of  the  nations  :  and, 
again,  after  this,  wars,  armies,  triumphs,  and 
slaughters  of  conquered  enemies,  and  tlie  death 
of  the  sinner  a  hundred  years  old.  Him  Apol- 
lonarius  answered  in  two  volumes,  whom  not  only 
men  of  liis  own  sect,  but  most  of  our  oion  people 
likewise,  follow  in  this  point.  So  it  is  no  hard 
matter  to  foresee  what  a  multitude  of  persons  I 
am  like  to  displease'  (Hieron.  In  Es.  ii.  18;  In 
Proetn.,  pp.  477,  478). 

The  outward  prosperity  which  tiie  church  at- 
tained under  Constantine  and  his  successors 
seems  to  have  done  quite  as  much  as  the  argu- 
ments of  these  fathers,  in  putting  down  a  doc- 
trine wiiich  had  been  cherished  as  a  source  of 
consolation  to  a  suffering  and  martyr  church ; 
and  during  the  invasions  of  the  northern  nations, 
and  the  deluge  of  disasters  which  Bowed  in  upon 
the  empire,  speculation  was  overborne,  and  the 
minds  of  Christians  were  absorbed  by  the  com- 
motion of  tlie  times,  and  the  evils  endured  by 
them  or  impending  over  them.  In  the  age  of 
darkness  wliich  succeeded,  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
millennarian  doctrine  is  to  be  traced ;  but  in  the 
ferment  produced  in  men's  minds  by  the  Re- 
formation, it  was  turned  up  in  Germany  by 
Miincer  and  his  followers,  who  wished  to  esta- 
blish the  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  by  fire  and 
sword.  Hence  Luther  and  Melancthon  set  them- 
selves against  the  doctrine  with  great  zeal  and 
earnestness  (vide  Auffsb.  Confess.,  a.it.  IS).     But 
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it  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  England  by  (ha 
Fifth  Monarcliy  men,  who  were  disposed  to  carry 
their  notions  to  the  like  extremities  of  infatuation. 
The  writings  of  the  learned  Joseph  Mede,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  contributed  much  to  revive 
the  ancient  doctrine  as  a  speculative  opinion  ; 
and  individual  writers  have,  from  that  time  to 
this,  sent  forth  their  speculations,  advocating  sub- 
stantially the  same  views.  More  especially,  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  subject  ha-ij  ac- 
quired anew  a  considerable  degree  of  prominence, 
and  has  given  rise  in  England  to  an  animated 
controversy,  which  is  at  this  day  dividing  the 
ranks  of  biblical  scholars  and  theologians. 

Dionysius,  the  ancient  opponent  of  the  mil- 
leimial  doctrine,  perceiving  that  his  antagonists 
derived  their  chief  arguments  and  illustrations 
fiom  the  Apocalypse,  took  upon  him  to  deny  tiiat 
that  book  was  written  by  St.  John. 

Tlie  modern  opponents  of  the  opinion  seldom 
take  tiiis  ground  ;  but  allege  that  the  Apocaly])se 
(xx.  1-8)  does  not  speak  of  Christ  as  reigning 
visibly  and  bodily  upon  the  earth,  but  of  his 
spiritual  dominion,  resulting  from  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  when  it  shall  at  length  be  univer- 
sally diffused  throughout  the  earth — a  kingdom 
wliich  shall  last  a  thousand  years,  here  used  as  a 
round  number  to  denote  many  centuries,  or  a  long 
period.  A  modified  expectation  and  hope,  founded 
substantially  on  this  latter  view,  sometimes  ex- 
hibits itself  in  high-toned  feeling  and  flowing  lan- 
guage, which  might  be  taken  for  downright  chili- 
asm,  and  which  has,  indeed,  caused  many  ancient 
writers  to  be  set  down  as  millennarians,  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  refused  the  designation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  this  doctrine  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  those 
who  adopt  tlie  name  as  a  distinctive  title. 
Believers  in  the  doctrine,  and  advocates  of  it, 
have  been,  and  are  still,  found  among  all  deno- 
minations ;  and  the  number  of  the  gifted  and 
holy  men  by  whom  it  has  been  entertained,  and 
to  whom  it  has  been  a  well-spring  of  hope  and 
comfort,  entitles  it  to  the  respectful  consi- 
deration even  of  those  who  deem  it  erroneous 
as  a  speculative  opinion.  When  soberly  en- 
tertained, there  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to 
Cliristian  grace;  and  it  may  safely  be  placed 
among  the  notions  on  which  Christians  may  al- 
lowably differ.  Neander,  in  his  account  of  this 
doctrine  (Kirchenc/esch.,  h.  i.,  abth.  3,  sec.  1090), 
suggests  the  important  caution,  that  we  should 
not  allow  ourselves,  through  disgust  at  the  extra- 
vagant visions  of  enthusiasts  about  the  millennium, 
to  decide  against  tliat  which  we  are  really  justified 
in  hoping  and  expecting  as  to  the  future  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  As  the  Old  Tes- 
tament contains  an  intimation  of  the  things  in  the 
New,  so  Christianity  contains  an  intimation  of  a 
higher  order  of  things  hereafter,  which  it  will  be  the 
means  of  introducing  ;  but  faith  must  necessarily 
come  before  sight.  The  divine  revelations  enable 
us  to  see  a  little  now  and  then  of  this  higher  order, 
but  not  enough  to  form  a  complete  picture.  As 
prophecy  is  always  obscure  until  its  fulfilment, 
so  must  be  the  last  predictions  of  Christ  re- 
specting the  destiny  of  his  church,  until  the  en« 
trance  of  this  higher  order. 

The  doctrine  is  entertained  with  shades  of 
difference  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define 
its  characteristics  beyond  the  great  leading  point 
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*-that  Christ  shall  again  come  in  person  to  live 
and  reign  with  his  saints  a  tliousand  years  upon 
the  earth.  The  formal  tenets  of  the  millennarians, 
as  a  sect,  do  not  materially  differ  from  tlie  no- 
tions already  defined  from  Justin  Martyr.  In  the 
most  recent  account  of  these  tenets  (Rupp's  His- 
tory of  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the 
United  States,  1844),  in  which  the  articles  are 
written  by  members  of  the  bodies  described,  an 
expectation  of  the  restoration  of  antediluvian 
longevity  during  the  millennial  period,  is  deduced 
from  Isa.  Ixv.  20,  'The  child  shall  die  a  liundred 
years  old,'  coupled  with  ver.  23,  '  As  the  days 
of  a  tree,  are  the  days  of  my  people ;'  '  wliich,' 
says  the  writer,  '  according  to  the  best  testimony, 
is  from  8()0  to  1000  years  in  Palestine,'  as  if  the 
ages  of  trees  did  not  vary  with  tlie  species,  and 
as  if  trees  of  the  same  species  were  not  of  the 
same  age  in  Palestine  as  in  other  countries.  The 
same  writer  is  certainly  in  error,  in  alleging  that 
millennarianism  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers 
and  their  successors,  till  Wliitby  'introduced  into 
the  Protestant  church  a  system  of  spiritualizing 
the  prophecies  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  little 
to  be  anticipated  in  relation  to  the  personal  reign 
of  David's  greater  son  on  the  throne  of  his  fathei 
David,  as  king  of  Zion.' 

On  a  topic  so  fruitful  of  controversy,  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  tlie  writers  upon  it. 
The  following  are  among  .hose  which  have  fallen 
under  our  notice; — Tibbechon^  Hist.  Chi/iasmi, 
1667 ;  Mede,  Works,  p.  603,  sqq.  ;  Whitby, 
Ti'eat.  on  the  True  Milleniurn ;  Dauhez,  Perpet. 
Comment,  on  Revel.,  1720 ;  Gill,  Sertn.  on  the 
Glory  of  the  Church,  1752  ;  Corrodi,  Krit. 
Gesch.  d.  Chiliasmus,  1781-1783  ;  Gregoire, 
Hist,  des  Sectes  Relief.,  ii.  333,  sqq. ;  Bogue, 
Disc,  on  the  Millenixim ;  Noel  (Gerard),  En- 
quiry into  the  Prospects  of  the  Christian 
Church;  Anderson,  Apolog.  for  Millen.  Doct., 
Glasg.  1830 ;  Irving,  Led.  on  the  Revelat, 
1831 ;  Greswell,  Exposition  of  the  Parables, 
1834-5;  Pigou,  The  Millennium,  1831 ;  Millen- 
iarism  Unscriptural,  1838;  Jefferson,  The  Millen- 
nium, 1 840 ;  Bush,  The  Millenium,  Salem  (N'.  S.), 
1842.  Several  American  writers  on  the  subject, 
little  known  in  this  country,  are  enumerated  in 
Rupp's  Relig.  Detiominations,  p.  519. 

MILLET.     [DocHAN.] 

MILLO  (K-I^O  ;  Sept.  &Kpa).  This  word  de- 
notes '  fulness,'  and  is  applied  to  a  mound  or  ram- 
part, probably  as  being  filled  up  with  stones  or 
earth.     Hence  it  is  the  name  given  to 

1.  Part  uf  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  probably 
the  rampart  (2  Sam.  v.  9  ;  1  Kings  ix.  15,  24  ; 
xi.  27  ;  I  Chrou.  xi.  8  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5).  In 
tlie  last  of  these  texts,  where  David  is  said  to  have 
restored  or  fortified  Millo  '  of  (not '  in  ')  the  city 
of  David,  tlie  Sept.  has  rh  a.vi\r)ix)jLa  rris  ■jr6\eus, 
'  the  fortification  of  the  city  of  David.' 

2.  The  fortress  in  Shechem.  '  All  the  men  of 
Shechem,  and  all  that  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Millo ;' 
that  js,  in  the  castle  or  citadel  (Judg.  ix.  6,  20). 

MINISTER,  one  who  acts  as  the  less  (from 
minus  or  mi7ior)  or  inferior  agent,  in  obedience 
or  subservience  to  another,  or  who  serves,  officiates, 
fee,  as  distinguished  from  the  master,  magister 
(from  magis),  or  superior.  The  words  so  trans- 
lated in  the  Old  Testament  are  THl^D  and  n^S 
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(Chald.),  and  in  the  New,  SidKO,'os,  \€iTovpy6s, 
and  iiirripfTTis.  1.  JTIti'D,  '  Moses  and  his  mi- 
nister Joshua '  (Exod.  xxiv.  13)  ;  Sept.  irapeff- 
TTjKdis  auT63 ;  Aquila  and  Symm.  6  XenovpySs 
avTov;  comp.  Exod.  xxxiii.  II  (Sept.  depdiraiv 
'Irjaovs')  ;  Num.  xi.  28  ;  Josh.  i.  1  (Sept.  inrovpyhs 
McDi'trf) ;  Alex.  \iTovpy6s).  This  Hebrew  word 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  *13y,  which  is  the 
more  comprehensive  term  for  servant  (1  Kings 
X.  5),  '  Solomon's  servants  and  ministers,'  where 
the  Sept.  reads  irai^wv  for  the  former,  and  \u- 
Tovpyuv  for  tlie  latter.  It  is  ap])lied  to  Elisha  as 
minister  to  Elijah,  2  Kings  vi.  15  (Sept.  \eiTovp- 
y6s);  comp.  2  Kings  iii.  11;  1  Kings  xix.  21. 
Persons  thus  designated  sometimes  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  their  principal,  as  did  Joshua  and 
Elisha.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  angels, 
Ps.  ciii.  21  {XeiTovpyoi)  ;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  4  ;  Heb. 
i.  7 ;  and  see  Stuart's  Comment,  in  loc.  Both 
the  Hebrew  and  Sept.  words  are  ajiplied  to  the 
Jews  in  their  capacity  as  a  sacred  nation,  '  Men 
shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God'  (Isa.  Ixi. 
6)  ;  to  the  priests  (Jer.  xxxiii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  11 ; 
xlv.  4  ;  Joel  i.  9).  The  Greek  word  is  continued 
in  the  same  sense  in  Luke  i.  23,  and  applied  to 
Christian  teachers,  Acts  xiii.  2;  Rom.  xv.  16; 
and  to  Christ,  Heb.  viii.  2 ;  to  the  collectors  of 
the  Roman  tribute,  in  consequence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  political  government, '  they  are  God'a 
ministers '  (Kfirovpyol).  It  was  applied  by  the 
Athenians  to  those  who  administered  the  iDublic 
offices  (XeiTovpylat)  at  their  own  expense  (Boeckh, 
Staatshaush.  der  Athener.  i.  480  ;  ii.  62 ;  Potter's 
Or.  Ant.  i.  85.  2.  \"n'?Q  (Chald.),  Ezra  vii.  24, 
'  ministers  '  of  religion,  XeiTovpyois  (comp.  |n?B, 
ver.  19),  though  he  uses  the  word  D^mt?0  m  the 
same  sense,  ch.  viii.  17.  3.  The  word  StciKoroy, 
'  minister,'  is  applied  to  Christian  teachers,  1  Cor. 
iii.  5;  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  vi.  4;  xi.  23;  1  Thess.  iii. 
2  ;  to  false  teachers,  2  Cor.  xi.  15 ;  to  Christ, 
Rom.  XV.  8,  16  ;  Gal.  ii.  17;  to  heathen  magis- 
trates, Rom.  xiii.  4 ;  in  all  which  passages  it  has 
the  sense  of  a  minister,  assistant,  or  servant  in 
general,  as  in  Matt.  xx.  26  ;  but  it  means  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  minister,  'a deacon,'  in  Philip,  i.  1 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  8,  12.  The  term  diaKovoi  denotes 
among  the  Greeks  a  higher  class  of  servants  than 
the  SovAo:  (Athen.  x.  192;  B.  comp.  Xen.  I.  c. 
Buttm.  Lexic.  i.  220;  comp.  Matt.  xxii.  13,  and 
Sept.  for  mK'D,  Esth.  i.  10  ;  ii.  2  ;  vi.  3).  4.  i57rr7- 
peVrjs  is  applied  to  Christian  ministers,  Luke  i.  2 ; 
Acts  xxvi.  16  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  1.  Josephus  calls  Moses 
rhv  vir7]pfT7]v  &fov,  Antiq.  iii.  1.  4.  Kings  are 
so  called  in  Wisd.  vi.  4.  The  word  denotes,  in 
Luke  iv.  20,  the  attendant  in  a  synagogue  who 
handed  the  volume  to  the  reader,  and  returned  it 
to  its  place.  In  Acts  xiii.  5  it  is  applied  to 
'John  whose  surname  was  Mark,'  in  his  capa- 
city as  an  attendant  or  assistant  on  Barnabas 
and  Saul.  It  primarily  signifies  an  under- 
rower  on  board  a  galley,  of  the  class  who  used 
the  longest  oars,  and  consequently  performed  the 
severest  duty,  as  distinguished  from  the  dpavirris, 
the  rower  upon  the  upper  bench  of  the  three, 
and  from  the  ol  vavTai,  sailors,  or  the  eVi/Sarai, 
marines  (Dem.  1209.  11.  14;  comp.  also  1208. 
20:  1214.23;  1216.  13;  Pol.  i.  25.  3):  h»nce 
in  general  a  hand,  agent,  minister,  attendant,  &c. 

J.  F.  D. 
MINCHA,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  bloodlea 
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offerings    (meal,   cakes,   &c.)  presented   in   the 
Temple  [Offerings]. 

MINNI.     [Armenia.] 

MINNITH  (n^3D),  a  town  in  the  country  of 
the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  33),  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wheat,  which  was  exported  to  the 
marljets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  It  still  existed 
in  the  age  of  Eusebius,  four  R.  miles  from  Hesh- 
bon,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia  ( Onomast.  in 
VLoLOLVie).  The  Sept.  seem  to  have  found  difficulty 
in  this  name.  In  Judg.  xi.  33  they  substitute  the 
name  of  tlie  Arnon,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  17  they 
render  it  by  fivpov,  '  myrrh.' 

MINT.     [Heduosmon.] 

MIRACLES.  God  sees  fit  to  carry  on  his 
common  operations  on  establislied  and  uniform 
principles.  These  principles,  whether  relating  to 
the  physical  or  moral  world,  are  called  the  laws 
of  nature.  And  by  the  laws  of  nature  the  most 
enlightened  pliilosophers  and  divines  have  under- 
stood the  uniform  plan  according  to  lohich,  or 
the  imiform  manner  in  which,  God  exercises  his 
vower  throughout  the  created  universe.  Or  it 
may  be  said,  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  uniform 
method  in  which  the  powers  or  active  principles, 
which  God  has  imparted  to  created  things,  called 
second  or  secondary  causes,  ojjerate  and  produce 
their  effects.  Or,  according  to  the  language  of 
some,  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  uniform  manner 
in  which  events  come  to  pass,  or,  in  which  action 
and  the  results  of  action  among  created  beings 
take  place.  It  is  evident  that  various  powers  and 
properties  belong  to  the  things  which  are  made, 
and  are  inherent  in  them,  and  that  nothing  in 
the  creation,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  would 
be  what  it  is  without  those  powers  and  properties. 
But  we  know  that  the  existence  of  things,  with 
their  several  powers  and  properties,  was,  at  first, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  divine  power,  and  that 
their  continued  existence  is  owing  to  the  same 
cause. 

The  above-mentioned  uniform  method  of  di- 
vine operation  is  evidently  conducive  to  the  most 
important  ends.  It  manifests  the  immutable 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and,  in  ways  too 
many  to  be  here  specified,  promotes  the  welfare 
of  his  creatures.  Without  the  influence  of  this 
uniformity,  rational  beings  would  have  no  effectual 
motive  to  effort,  and  the  affairs  of  the  universe, 
intelligent  and  unintelligent,  would  be  in  a  state 
of  total  confusion.  And  this  general  fact  may 
be  considered  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  God,  in 
the  common  course  of  his  providence,  has  adopted 
a  uniform  m.ethod  of  operation  in  preference  to 
any  other. 

But  if,  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  great 
empire,  God  sees,  in  any  particular  case,  as  good 
a  reason  for  a  deviation  from  this  uniform  order, 
as  there  is  generally  for  uniformity,  that  is,  if 
the  glory  of  his  attributes  and  the  good  of  his 
creatures  require  it — and  no  one  can  say  that 
ouch  a  case  may  not  occur — then,  unquestionably, 
the  unchangeable  God  will  caiise  such  a  devia- 
tion; in  other  words,  will  work  miracles: — 
miracles  being  effects  which  are  produced,  or 
events  which  take  place,  in  a  manner  not  con- 
formed to  the  common  laws  of  nature,  and  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  according  to  those  laws. 
In  the  case  supposed,  if  God  should  not  depart 
from  his  usual  course,  and  work  miracles,  he 
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would  not  show  the  same  regard  as  he  ordinarily 
does  to  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his  crea* 
tures.  On  the  condition,  then,  here  supposed, 
there  is  a  strong  and  decided  presumption  in 
favour  of  miraculous  operations ;  and  it  would 
contradict  our  best  views  of  the  immutable  per- 
fection of  God,  to  supjwse  that  they  will  not  take 
place. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  man,  apart  from  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  could  ever,  by  mere  reason- 
ing, have  arrived  at  a  confident  belief,  that  the 
conjuncture  supposed  would  certainly  occur. 
But  to  us,  who  know  that  mankind  are  so  <le- 
praved  and  wretched,  and  that  the  eflbrts  of 
human  wisdom  to  obtain  relief  have  been  in  vain, 
the  importance  of  a  special  divine  interposition 
is  very  apjiarent.  And  being  informed  what  the 
plan  is,  which  a  merciful  God  has  adopted  for 
our  recovery  to  holiness  and  happiness,  and  being 
satisfied  that  this  plan,  so  perfectly  suited  to  tiie 
end  in  view,  could  never  have  been  discovered 
by  man,  antl  never  executed,  except  by  a  divine 
dispensation  involving  miracles,  we  conclude, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  miraculous 
dispensation  was  in  the  highest  degree  an  honour 
to  God  and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  It  is  clear 
ihat  man  could  not  have  been  saved  without  it.  The 
divine  government  proceeding  according  to  the 
original  law  of  justice,  would  have  left  no  hope 
for  transgressors.  If  man  is  to  be  saved,  there 
must  be  a  departure  from  the  original  laws  of  a 
moral  government.  There  must  be  a  new  dis- 
pensation, and  that  new  dispensation  must  be 
made  known  to  man ;  because,  without  knowing 
it,  man  could  not  enjoy  its  benefits.  The  work 
of  saving  a  lost  world  cannot  be  accomplished 
while  the  world  remains  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
grace  which  saves.  But  the  requisite  knowledge 
can  never  be  reached  by  any  of  our  natural 
faculties,  and  never  communicated  to  us  by  any 
thing  in  creation.  It  must  come  from  God,  and 
that  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Now  God  is 
able,  if  he  please,  by  a  supernatural  influence,  to 
impart  the  requisite  knowledge  directly  to  every 
human  being.  But  this  mode  of  imparting  know- 
ledge would  itself  be  miraculous,  £is  it  would  be 
entirely  beyond  what  any  human  mind  would  be 
capable  of  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means.  But  it 
is  manifest  that  such  a  mode  of  imparting  know- 
ledge is  not  in  fact  the  mode  which  God  has 
chosen,  and  that  it  would  not  be  well  suited  to 
the  ends  of  divine  wisdom.  The  method  of 
divine  appointment,  as  set  forth  in  the  sacred 
volume,  is  that  of  making  a  revelation  to  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  who  are  to  write  and  publish 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  This  revelation  to 
individuals  is  made  in  such  a  manner  as  renders 
it  certain  to  their  minds,  that  the  revelation  is 
from  God.  But  how  can  that  revelation  be  made 
available  to  others?  It  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pf)se  for  those  who  receive  it  nverely  to  declare 
that  God  has  made  such  a  revelation  to  them,  and 
authorized  them  to  proclaim  it  to  their  fellow 
creatures.  For  how  shall  we  know  that  they  are 
not  deceivers  ?  Or  if  their  character  is  such  as 
to  repel  any  suspicion  of  this  kind,  how  shall  we 
know  that  they  are  not  themselves  deceived, — as 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man,  even  a  good 
man,  to  be  misled  by  enthusiastic  impressions,  or 
in  some  other  way  ?  How  shall  we  come  to  feel 
entire  confidence  in  the  truth  and  divine  au« 
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thority  of  what  individuals  say  has  been  revealed 
to  them  from  God  ?  Have  we  not  a  right,  nay, 
are  we  not  bound  in  duty,  to  ask  for  evidence  ? 
But  what  evidence  will  suffice?  The  reply  is 
obvious.  The  revelation,  in  order  to  be  of  use  to 
us,  as  it  is  to  those  who  receive  it  directly  from 
God,  must  not  only  be  declared  by  them  to  us, 
but  must  have  a  divine  attestation.  In  other 
words,  those  who  declare  it  to  us  must  show, 
by  some  incontestable  proof,  that  it  is  from  God. 
Such  proof  is  found  in  a  miracle.  If  an  event 
takes  place  which  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  we  at  once  recognise  it  as  the 
special  act  of  him  who  is  tlie  God  of  nature,  and 
who  alone  can  suspend  its  laws,  and  produce 
eflFects  in  another  way.  The  evidence  of  a  direct 
interposition  of  God  given  in  this  way  is  irresist- 
ible. No  man,  no  infidel,  could  witness  an  ob- 
vious miracle,  without  being  struck  with  awe, 
and  recognising  the  finger  of  God.  What  would 
become  of  the  scepticism  of  a  Hume  or  a  Voltaire, 
should  he  go  to  the  grave  where  a  father  or  brother 
had  been  buried  for  years,  and  see  him  wake  up 
to  life  and  come  forth  at  the  word  of  a  divine 
messenger  ?  What  will  become  of  his  scepticism, 
when  he  himself,  after  having  slept  in  death 
thousands  of  years,  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
shall  see  others  rise  around  him?  In  a  miracle, 
God  works,  and  shows  us  his  hand,  speaks,  and 
causes  us  to  hear  his  voice,  as  plainly  as  if  he 
should  instantly,  before  our  astonished  eyes, 
create  a  new  sun  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  or  in 
a  voice  as  loud  as  thunder  should  speak  distinct 
and  intelligible  words  in  our  ears. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  before  us,  there  is  a 
manifest  and  wide  difference  between  a  miracle 
and  any  event  which  is  referable  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  Let  a  man  come  to  us  and  say,  that 
such  a  doctrine  has  been  made  known  to  him  by 
special  revelation.  It  may  properly  be  our  first 
inquiry,  whether  the  doctrine  referred  to,  for  ex- 
ample, the  deity  of  Christ,  or  the  truth  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  is  supported  by  other 
evidence.  If  so,  we  receive  it  on  the  ground  of 
that  other  evidence,  not  because  he  tells  us  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him.  But  suppose  that  there  is 
no  other  evidence,  and  that  if  we  receive  it,  we 
must  receive  it  on  the  ground  of  his  declaration. 
We  look  then  for  evidence  that  his  declaration  is 
true.  We  say  to  him,  prove  that  you  are  a  pro- 
phet sent  f.'om  God,  and  that  this  doctrine  has 
been  revealed  to  you  from  above.  He  under- 
takes to  give  the  proof  required,  and  he  says,  the 
Hudson  river,  or  the  Danube,  which  is  now  liquid, 
shall,  to  a  considerable  depth,  become  a  solid 
mass,  before  the  end  of  January  ;  and  thus  my 
claim  to  a  special  revelation  shall  be  confirmed. 
We  reply  to  him,— why  not  make  it  a  solid  mass 
now  in  the  midst  of  summer?  And  why  not 
freeze  up  a  river  in  the  torrid  zone  ?  A  man  who 
has  had  no  revelation  can  do  all  that  you  under- 
take. He  may  say,  he  will  bring  about  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  such  a  time  (having  found 
out  the  right  tinie).  We  tell  him  to  bring  about 
such  an  eclipse  in  the  old  of  the  moon,  and  we 
will  yield  to  his  pretensions. 

It  is  clear  that  no  event,  which  can  be  ac- 
counted for  on  natural  principles,  can  prove  a 
supernatural  interposition,  or  contain  a  divine 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  a  prophet's  claim.  But 
when  we  look  at  an  event  which  cannot  be  traced 
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to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  clearly  above  them: 
such  as  the  burning  of  the  wood  upon  the  altar 
in  the  case  of  Elijah  s  controversy  with  the  false 
prophets,  or  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  does,  by  such  a  miracle,  give 
his  testimony,  that  Elijah  is  his  prophet,  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  The  evidence  arising  from 
miracles  is  so  striking  and  conclusive,  that  there 
is  no  way  for  an  infidel  to  evade  it,  but  to  deny 
the  existence  of  miracles,  and  to  hold  that  all  the 
events  called  miraculous  may  be  accounted  for 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Hume  arrays  uniform  experience  against  the 
credibility  of  miracles.  But  the  shallow  sophistry 
of  his  argument  has  been  fiilly  exposed  by  Camp- 
bell, Paley,  and  many  others.  We  inquire  what 
and  how  much  he  means  by  uniform  experience. 
Does  he  mean  his  own  experience  ?  But  because 
he  has  never  witnessed  a  miracle,  does  it  follow 
that  others  have  not  ?  Does  he  mean  the  uniform 
experience  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  But 
how  does  he  know  that  the  experience  of  a  smaller 
part  has  not  been  different  from  that  of  the 
greater  part?  Does  he  mean,  then,  the  uniform 
experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages?  How 
then  does  his  argument  stand  ?  He  undertakes 
to  prove  that  no  man  has  ever  witnessed  or  ex- 
perienced a  miracle,  and  his  real  argument  is, 
that  no  one  has  ever  witnessed  or  experienced  it. 
In  other  words,  to  prove  that  there  has  never  been 
a  miracle,  he  asserts  that  there  never  has  been  a 
miracle.  This  is  the  nature  of  his  argument — 
an  instance  of  petitio  principii,  which  a  man 
of  Hume's  logical  powers  would  never  have 
resoited  to,  had  it  not  been  for  his  enmity  to 
religion. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary  experience  of 
mankind  in  general  contradicts  the  idea  of  a 
miracle,  it  is  said  without  due  consideration. 
The  experience  or  testimony  of  any  number  of 
men  cannot  be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  the 
experience  or  testimony  of  other  men,  unless  the 
experience  or  testimony  of  both  parties  relate  to 
the  same  event,  and  to  the  same  place  and  time 
of  its  occurrence.  Ten  thousand  Romans  might 
have  said  that  no  such  thing  as  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar  had  ever  taken  place  within  their 
observation  or  experience,  and  their  testimony 
might  have  been  true  ;  but  how  would  their  tes- 
timony have  contradicted  the  testimony  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  fatal  deed  of  his  murderers  ? 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  two  witnesses, 
or  two  sets  of  witnesses,  if  the  testimony  of  both 
may  be  true.  Suppose  two  men  testify  before  a 
court  of  justice,  that,  at  such  a  time,  naming  the 
hour  and  the  minute,  and  in  such  a  room,  naming 
the  very  part  of  the  room,  they  saw  a  man  murder 
his  father  by  stabbing  him.  Now  let  three  other 
men  come  forward  and  testify  that  they  often  saw 
the  father  and  son  together,  but  never  witnessed 
any  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  son.  Here 
is  no  contradiction  of  testimonies ;  for  both  may 
be  true.  But  let  the  three  witnesses  testify  that 
they  were  present  at  the  very  time  and  place  re- 
ferred to ;  thai  they  saw  the  father  and  son  to- 
gether in  the  room,  and  the  part  of  the  room  men- 
tioned by  the  two  witnesses ;  that  the  son  had  no 
instrument  in  his  hand ;  and  that  the  father  was 
attacked  suddenly  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in 
the  arms  of  his  sou.     Here  you  have  contradic* 
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tory  testimonies,  and  both  cannot  be  true.  The 
testimony  of  all  generations  antecedent  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  that  they  had  never  seen  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  and  buried  for  some  days,  raised 
to  life  by  a  word  of  command ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  at 
that  time,  that  they  liad  seen  no  such  thing  as  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  would  not  have  contra- 
dicted the  testimony  of  the  few  who  declared  that 
they  were  present  and  witnessed  his  resurrection. 
The  truth  of  the  former  testimonies  would  not 
have  disproved  the  truth  of  the  last.  So  much 
for  the  argument  of  Hume.  After  all,  he  seems 
to  admit  that  a  miracle  may  be  credible,  if  it  is 
not  torought  in  favour  of  religion  ;  whereas  it 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth,  had  he 
said,  a  miracle  is  credible,  if  it  it  wrought  in 
favour  of  religion. 

Tlie  miraculous  events  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  those  which  took  place  in  the 
times  of  Moses  and  Christ,  have  all  the  marks 
which  are  necessary  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
matters  of  fact,  and  worthy  of  full  credit,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  feats  of  jugglers  and 
impostors.  This  has  been  shown  very  satisfac- 
torily by  Leslie,  Paley,  Douglas,  and  many 
others.  These  miracles  took  place  in  the  most 
public  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
nesses ;  so  that  there  was  opportunity  to  subject 
them  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  Good  men 
and  bad  men  were  able  and  disposed  to  examine 
them  thoroughly,  and  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
impostures,  if  they  had  been  so.  Why  did  not 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  and  rulers,  who  were  so 
full  of  zeal  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  adopt 
the  most  natural  and  effectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing its  growing  influence  ?  Why  did  they  not 
bring  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  a  fair  trial  before 
a  proper  tribunal,  and  prove  them  to  be  de- 
ceivers ? 

A  large  number  of  men,  of  unquestionable 
honesty  and  intelligence,  constantly  affirmed  that 
the  miracles  took  place  before  their  eyes.  And 
some  of  these  original  witnesses  wrote  and  pub- 
lished histories  of  the  facts,  in  tiie  places  where 
they  were  alleged  to  have  occurred,  and  near  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.  In  these  histories  it 
was  openly  asserted  that  the  miracles,  as  de- 
scribed, were  publicly  known  and  acknowledged 
to  have  taken  place;  and  this  no  one  took  upon 
him  to  contradict,  or  to  question.  Moreover, 
many  persons  who  stood  forth  as  witnesses  of 
these  miracles  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dan- 
gers, and  sufferings,  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
they  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
belief  of  the  truth  of  those  accounts ;  and,  from 
the  same  motive,  they  voluntarily  submitted  to 
new  rules  of  conduct ;  while  nothing  like  this  is 
true  respecting  any  other  pretended  miracles  (see 
Paley's  Evidences).  Paley  attaches  great  im- 
portance, and  that  very  justly,  to  these  positions ; 
and  he  says  he  should  believe  in  the  reality  of 
miracles  in  any  other  case,  if  attended  with  the 
circumstances  which  distinguished  the  miracles 
of  Christ.  And  if  any  one  calls  assent  to  such 
evidence  credulity,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
produce  examples  in  which  tlie  same  evidence 
oas  turned  out  to  be  fallacious. 

In  comparing  the  evidence  for  Christian  mi- 
racles with  that  which  can  be  offered  in  favour 
of  any  other  miracles,  it  is  proper,  as  the  same 
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author  shows,  to  lay  out  of  the  case  such  accounts 
as  the  following : — 

1.  It  is  proper  to  lay  out  of  the  case  such 
accounts  of  supernatural  events  as  are  written  a 
long  time  after  their  alleged  occurrence.  On 
this  principle,  we  may  at  once  set  aside  the 
miraculous  story  of  Pythagoras,  the  fables  of  tlie 
heroic  ages,  a  great  part  of  the  accounts  of 
Popish  saints,  and  the  miracles  of  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus.  And  this  circumstance  is  shown  te  be 
of  special  value  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Ig- 
natius Loyola.  His  life,  written  by  a  companion 
of  his,  who  was  one  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  published  about  fifteen  years  after  his  death. 
The  author  of  this  biography,  so  far  from  ascrib- 
ing miracles  to  Ignatius,  states  the  rejisons  wliy 
he  was  not  invested  with  any  such  power.  About 
sixty  years  after,  the  Jesuits,  wishing  to  exalt  the 
character  of  their  founder,  began  to  attribute  to 
him  a  catalogue  of  miracles,  which  could  not 
then  be  distinctly  disproved,  and  which  those  who 
ruled  in  the  church  were  disposed  to  admit  upon 
the  slightest  evidence. 

2.  '  We  may  lay  out  of  the  case  accounts  pub- 
lished in  one  country  of  what  passed  in  a  distant 
country,  without  any  proof  that  such  accounts 
were  received  or  known  at  home.'  It  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  Christianity  that  the  history  of 
Christ  was  first  published,  and  his  church  first 
planted  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  wrought 
miracles,  and  died.  But  most  of  the  miracles  of 
Apollonius  Tyanaeus  are  related  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  India ;  while  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  history  of  those  miracles  was  ever  published, 
or  that  the  miracles  were  ever  heard  of,  in  India. 
This  matter  is  satisfactorily  treated  by  Douglas 
in  his  Criterion. 

3.  We  ought  to  lay  out  of  the  case  transient 
rumours.  On  the  first  publication  of  any  story, 
unless  we  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  fact 
referred  to,  we  cannot  know  whether  it  is  true  or 
false.  We  look  for  its  confirmation,  its  increas- 
ing notoriety,  and  its  permanency,  and  for  subse- 
quent accounts  in  diflerent  forms,  to  give  it  sup- 
port. In  this  respect  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  presented  before  us  in  the  most 
favourable  light. 

4.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  what  may  be  called 
naked  history, — history  found  merely  in  a  book, 
unattended  with  any  evidence  that  tlie  accounts 
given  in  the  book  were  credited  and  acted  upon 
at  the  time  when  the  events  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  unsupported  by  any  collateral  or 
subsequent  testimony,  or  by  any  important  vi- 
sible effects.  We  see  here  what  singular  advan- 
tage attends  the  history  of  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
That  history  is  combined  with  permanent  Chris- 
tian institutions ;  with  the  time  and  place,  and 
circumstances  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  collected  from  other  history ; 
with  its  prevalence  to  the  present  day ;  with  the 
fact  of  our  present  books  having  been  received  by 
the  advocates  of  Christianity  from  the  first ;  with 
a  great  variety  of  subsequent  books  referring  to 
the  transactions  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  and 
containing  accounts  of  the  effects  which  flowed 
from  the  belief  of  those  transactions — those  subse- 
quent books  having  been  written  with  very  differ- 
ent views, '  so  disagreeing  as  to  repel  the  suspicion 
of  confederacy,  and  yet  so  agreeing  as  to  show 
that  they  were  founded  in  a  common  origin.' 
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5.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  stories  of  super- 
natural events  upon  which  nothing  depends,  and 
in  which  no  interest  is  involved — stories  which 
require  only  an  indolent  assent,  and  which  pass 
from  one  to  another  without  examination.  How 
different  are  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ!  Those  accounts,  if  true,  decided  the 
most  momentous  questions  upon  which  the  im- 
mortal mind  can  fix.  Who  could  be  indifferent 
and  careless  in  such  a  case  as  this?  Whoever 
entertained  the  account  of  these  miracles,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  could  not  avoid  the  following 
reflection :  '  If  these  things  be  true,  I  must  sur- 
render the  principles  in  which  I  have  been  brought 
up,  the  religion  in  which  my  fathers  lived  and 
died.'  And  who  would  do  this?  "Who  would 
give  up  his  most  favourite  opinions,  and  his  for- 
mer way  of  life,  and  adopt  new  rules,  and  new 
habits,  and  a  new  course  of  conduct,  and  en- 
counter the  severest  sufferings,  upon  a  mere  idle 
report,  or,  indeed,  without  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  history  in  which  he  confided  ? 

6.  We  lay  aside  all  those  events  which  can  be 
accounted  for  by  a  heated  imagination,  false  per- 
ception, momentary  insanity,  or  any  other  natural 
principle.  Now,  although  we  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  in  doubt,  whether  the  events  which  take 
place  can  be  resolved  into  the  common  powers 
of  nature,  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  princi- 
pal miracles  of  Christ.  If  a  person  bom  blind 
is,  by  a  word,  restored  to  sight,  or  a  man  un- 
questionably dead  restored  to  life,  or  if  a  con- 
version takes  place,  with  the  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances and  the  permanent  consequences  of 
that  of  Paul,  we  are  sure  that  the  event  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  supernatural  cause. 

It  appears,  then,  that  after  the  various  classes 
of  events  above-mentioned  have  been  excluded, 
the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  remain,  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  supernatural  events, 
showing  the  special  presence  and  extraordinary 
agency  of  God,  and  containing  his  direct  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  doctrines  to  which  they 
refer.  Hence  we  see  the  propriety  and  the  per- 
fect conclusiveness  of  the  appeal  which  Jesus 
often  made  to  his  works  as  proof  of  his  Messiah- 
ship  :  '  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name, 
they  bear  witness  of  me ;'  again,  '  The  works 
that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  has 
sent  me.'  These  miraculous  works  were  as  really 
a  divine  attestation  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
as  that  voice  which  God  uttered  from  heaven, 
*■  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him.' 

It  has  been  a  long  agitated  question,  whether 
miracles  have  ever  been  wrought,  or  can  be  con- 
sistently supposed  to  be  wrought,  by  apostate 
spirits. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  it  would  be 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God 
to  empower  or  to  suffer  wicked  beings  to  work  mi- 
racles in  support  of  falsehood.  Miracles,  sup- 
posing them  not  to  be  wrought  at  random,  but  to 
contain  a  divine  attestation,  must  go  to  support 
the  truth.  Neither  wicked  beings  nor  good 
beings  can  overwork  them  in  stick  a  manner  that 
they  shall  avail  to  give  countenance  to  error, 
and  thus  nullify  the  clearest  eind  most  striking 
evidence  which  can  be  given  in  support  of  the 
truth  of  a  special  divine  communication.  Ba- 
laam wu  a  real  prophet ;  that  is,  he  was  endued 
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with  supernatural  knowledge,  and  enabled  to  pre* 
diet  the  good  which  was  to  come  upon  the  people 
of  God.  His  supernatural  foresiglit  availed  to 
make  known  the  truth — as  really  so  as  though  he 
had  been  a  good  man.  Yea,  the  divine  testi- 
mony ill  that  case  was  attended  with  one  peculiar 
advantage,  namely,  that  Balaam  was  constrained 
by  divine  influence  to  pronounce  a  blessing  upon 
Israel  against  both  his  interest  and  his  inclina- 
tion. And  if  wicked  spirits  in  the  time  of  Chiist 
had  power  to  produce  preternatural  effects  upon 
tlie  minds  or  bodies  of  men,  and  if  those  effects 
are  to  be  ranked  among  real  miracles  (which, 
however,  we  do  not  affirm),  still  the  end  of  mi- 
racles is  not  contravened.  For  those  very  opera- 
tions of  evil  spirits  were  under  the  control  of 
divine  providence,  and  were  made  in  two  ways 
to  subserve  the  cause  of  Christ.  First ;  they  fur- 
nished an  occasion,  as  doubtless  they  were  de- 
signed to  do,  for  Christ  to  show  his  power  over 
evil  spirits,  and,  by  his  superior  miracles,  to  give 
a  new  proof  of  his  Messiahship.  Secondly ;  the 
evil  spirits  themselves  were  constrained  to  give 
their  testimony,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel — a  very  different  matter  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  declared  that 
Jesus  was  an  impostor,  and  had  undertaken  to 
support  their  declaration  by  supernatural  works. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  prove  ab- 
solutely, as  some  writers  have  done,  that  evil 
spirits  have  never  had  power,  and  never  been  per- 
mitted, in  any  case,  to  do  supernatural  works, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  God 
has  never  given  them  power,  and  never  per- 
mitted them  to  do  such  works  in  suck  circum- 
stances, and  in  suck  a  manner,  as  to  support  error, 
or  in  any  way  to  discredit  divine  truth.  This 
being  the  case,  it  will  not  detract  at  all  from  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  which  God  gives  by  mi- 
racles to  the  truth  of  any  supernatural  revelation, 
if,  in  soine  instances,  he  should  see  fit  to  empower 
evil  spirits  to  do  miraculous  works /or  the  same 
holy  ends — thus  making  use  of  the  agency  of 
evil  spirits,  as  well  as  of  good  men,  to  promote  the 
cause  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  miraculous  dispensa- 
tion ceased,  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  which  belonged  pre-emi- 
nently to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and,  in  inferior 
degrees,  to  many  other  Christians  in  the  aposto- 
lic age,  subsided  gradually.  After  the  great 
object  of  supernatural  works  was  accomplished 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion, 
with  all  its  sacred  truths,  and  its  divinely  ap- 
pointed institutions,  during  the  life  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  farther 
occasion  for  miracles,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  actually  occurred. 

If  the  inquiry  is  made,  whether  in  the  future 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  con- 
veraion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  miraculous  inter- 
positions are  to  be  expected,  our  reply  is,  that  this 
must  be  referred  entirely  to  the  sovereign  wisdom 
of  God.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  quite  evident, 
that  the  grand  design  and  appropriate  influence 
of  miracles  have  been  already  realized  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  it  has  become  more  and 
more  evident,  that  the  Gospel  may  be  propagated, 
and  men  in  all  circumstances  converted,  by  the 
power  of  divine  truth,  and  the  renewing  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  without  any  resort  to  miracles. 
From  these  and  other  considerations  we  very  na- 
turally infer,  that  the  recurrence  of  a  miraculous 
dispensation  is  not  required  in  order  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Saviour's  work ;  still  it  is  not  for 
us  to  decide  this  point.  As  Christians,  we  ought 
to  keep  in  remembrance  that  God's  ways  are  not 
as  our  ways,  and  to  cherish  such  a  state  of  mind, 
that  if  God  should  at  any  time  see  fit,  for  the  glory 
of  his  name  and  the  salvation  of  men,  to  repeat 
the  wonderful  works  which  he  wrought  in  former 
days,  or  to  perforin  any  other  unquestionable 
miracles,  we  may  not  turn  away  from  them  in 
sullen  unbelief,  but  may  hail  them  as  precious 
tokens  of  God's  special  favour,  and  evidences  of 
nis  gracious  design  to  give  new  success  to  the 
Gospel,  and  an  enlargement  and  prosperity  never 
before  experienced  to  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace. — L.  W. 

MIRIAM  (DJ.1P,  bitterness;  Sept.  MapttJ/x; 
Josephus,  Mapici/iVTj),  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  same  tliat  watched  her 
infant  brother  when  exposed  on  the  Nile ;  in  which 
case  she  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  years  old  at 
the  time  (Exod.  ii.  4,  sq.).  When  the  Israelites 
left  Egyp^  Miriam  naturally  became  the  leading 
woman  among  them.  She  is  called '  a  prophetess' 
(Exod.  XV.  20).  After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
she  led  the  music,  dance,  and  song,  with  which 
the  women  celebrated  their  deliverance  (Exod.  xv. 
20-22).  The  arrival  of  Moses'  wife  in  the  camp 
seems  to  have  created  in  her  an  unseemly  dread 
of  losing  her  influence  and  position,  and  led  her 
into  complaints  of  and  dangerous  reflections  upon 
Moses,  in  which  Aaron  joined.  For  this  she  was 
smitten  with  leprosy,  and,  although  healed  at  the 
intercession  of  Moses,  was  excluded  for  seven 
days  from  the  camp  (Num.  xii. ;  Deut.  xxiv.  9). 
Her  death  took  place  in  the  first  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus,  at  the  encampment 
of  Kadesh-bamea  (Num.  xx.  1),  where  her 
sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius. 

MIRROR  (nS")to,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8;  *N"), 
Job  xxxii.  8).  In  the  first  of  these  passages  the 
mirrors  in  the  possession  of  the  women  of  the 
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Israelites,  when  they  quitted  Egypt,  are  described 
as  being  of  brass ;  for  '  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the 
foot  of  it,'  are  made  from  them.  In  the  second, 
the  firmament  is  comj)ared  to  '  a  molten  mirror.' 
In  fact,  all  the  mirrors  used  in  ancient  times  were 
of  metal ;  and  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  women 
in  the  wilderness  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  they 
were  doubtless  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  country, 
and  many  of  which  now  exist  in  our  museums 
and  collections  of  Egyi)tian  antiquities.  These 
are  of  mixed  metals,  chiefly  copper,  most  care- 
fully wrought  and  highly  polished;  and  so  ad- 
mirably did  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  succeed 
in  the  composition  of  metals,  that  tliis  substitute 
for  our  modern  looking-glass  was  susceptible  of  a 
lustre  which  has  even  been  partially  revived  at 
the  present  day  in  some  of  those  discovered  at 
Thebes,  though  buried  in  the  earth  for  so  many 
centuries.  The  mirror  itself  was  nearly  round, 
and  was  inserted  in  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  ox 
metal,  the  form  of  which  varied  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  owner  (see  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  iii.  384-386). 

MISHAEL,  one  of  the  three  companions  of 
Daniel,  who  were  cast  into  the  burning  furnace 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  were  miraculously  de- 
livered from  it  (Dan.  iii.  13-30).  The  Chaldaan 
name  was  Meshech  (Dan.  i.  7). 

MISHPAT,  a  fountain  in  Kadesh  [see  Ka- 
desh]. 

MISHNAH.     [Talmud.] 

MISREPHOTH-MAIM  (D^>?  niQ"!^)? , 
Sept.  yiaffepeO  Me/xcpccixai/jL),  a  place  or  district 
near  Sidon  (Josh.  xi.  8  ;  xiii.  6).  The  name  means 
'  burnings  of  water,'  which  Kimchi  understands 
of  warm  baths ;  but  more  probably  it  means 
burnings  by  or  beside  the  water — either  lime 
kilns  or  smelting  furnaces  situated  near  water 
(Gesenius). 

MITE  {\eirrov),  a  small  piece  of  money,  twc 
of  which  made  a  KoSpdyrrfs,  a  quadrans — four  ol 
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the  latter  being  equal  to  the  Roman  as.  The  as 
was  of  less  weight  and  value  in  later  than  in  early 
times.  Its  original  value  was  3*4  farthings,  and 
afterwards  2J  farthings.  The  latter  was  its 
value  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  mite  being 
one-eighth  of  that  sum,  was  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  English  farthing.  It  was  the  smallest 
coin  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Luke  xii.  59). 

MITHCAH,  one  of  the  encampments  of  the 
Israelites  [Wandering]. 

MITYLENE  (MirvX-fivi,),  the  capital  of  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  about  seven  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  opposite  point  on  the  coast  ot 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  well-built  town,  but  un- 
wholesomely  situated  (Vitruv.  De  Architect,  i.  6), 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Pittacus,  Theophanei, 
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Theophrastus,  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  and  Dioplianes. 
St.  Paul  touched  at  Mitylene  in  his  voyage  from 
Corinth  to  Judaea  (Acts  xx.  14).  It  does  not  ap- 
pesLT  tliat  any  Christian  church  was  established  at 
this  place  in  the  apostolic  age.  No  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  history  until  a  late 
period ;  and  in  the  second  century  heathenism  was 
BO  rife  in  Mitylene  that  a  man  was  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  Dionysus.  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries,  we,  however,  find  bishops  of 
Mitylene  present  at  several  councils  (Magdeburg, 
Hist.  Eccles.  Cent.  ii.  195;  v.  6  ;  vi.  6  ;  vii.  4, 
253,  254  ;  viii.  6).  Mitylene  still  exists,  and  has 
given  its  name,  in  the  form  of  Mytilni,  to  the 
whole  island ;  but  it  is  now  a  place  of  no  import- 
ance. 

MIZPAH  (HBVO ;  Sept.  Moiro-Tjc/xi).  The  word 
signifies  a  watch-tower,  and  is  the  name  of  several 
towns  and  places  in  lofty  situations  whether  fm-- 
nished  with  a  watch-tower  or  not. 

1.  MIZPAH,  a  town  or  city  in  Gilead  (Judg. 
X.  17  ;  xi.  11,  34 ;  Hos.  v.  1).  The  place  origi- 
nated in  the  heap  of  stones  set  up  by  Laban,  and 
to  which  he  gave  his  name  (Gen.  xxxi.  49). 
Some  confound  this  with  the  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  in 
Judg.  xi.  29  ;  but  it  is  better  to  distinguish  them 

[MiZPEH  3]. 

2.  MIZPAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  where  the 
people  were  wont  to  convene  (Josh,  xviii.  26  ; 
Judg.  XX.  1,  3;  xxi.  1;  1  Sam.  vii.  5-16;  x. 
17,  sq.).  It  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Asa,  to 
protect  the  borders  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(1  Kings XV.22;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6).  Inlatertimes 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  governor  under  the 
Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xl.  6,  sq. ;  comp.  Neh.  iii.  7, 
15,  19).  In  one  place  the  name  occurs  with  e, 
Mizpeh  (riQVP)'  Its  position  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  or  by  Josephus;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  far  from  Ramah,  since  king  Asa 
fortified  it  with  materials  taken  from  that  place ; 
and  that  it  was  situated  on  an  elevated  spot  is 
clear  from  its  name.  Tiiere  are  two  such  high 
points,  which  in  these  respects  might  correspond 
with  the  site  of  Mizpah.  One  is  Tell  el-Ful 
(Bean-hill),  lying  about  an  hour's  journey  south 
of  Er-Ram  (Ramah),  towards  Jerusalem.  It  is 
high,  and  overlooks  tlie  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  has  upon  it  the  remains  of  a  large 
square  tower ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  former 
city  upon  or  even  around  the  hill.  The  other 
point  is  at  the  present  village  of  Neby  Samwil 
(Prophet  Samuel),  which,  although  somewhat 
distant  from  Er-Ram,  is  a  higher  and  more  import- 
ant station  than  the  other.  On  these  grounds  Dr. 
Robinson  {^Researches,  ii.  144)  inclines  to  regard 
this  as  the  probable  site  of  Mizpah,  especially  as 
in  1  Mace.  iii.  46  it  is  described  as  '  over  against 
Jerusalem,'  implying  that  it  was  visible  from  that 
city,  which  is  true  of  Neby  Samwil,  but  not  of 
Tell  el-Ful.  This  Neby  Samwil  is  the  place 
which  it  has  been  usual  to  identify  with  Ramah ; 
but  this  on  sufficient  probability  has  been  removed 
to  Er-Ram,  leaving  Neby  Samwil  vacant  for  the 
present  appropriation.  This  last  place  is  now  a 
poor  village,  seated  upon  the  summit  of  an  ele- 
vated ridge.  It  contains  a  mosque,  now  in  a  state 
of  decay,  which,  on  the  ground  of  the  apparently 
erroneous  identification  witli  Ramah,  is  regarded 
by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems,  as  the  tomb  of 
Samuel.     This  mosque  was  once  a  Latin  church 
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built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  upon  older  founda- 
tions, and  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders. 
There  are  few  houses  now  inhabited,  but  many 
traces  of  former  dwellings.  By  the  map  of  Dr. 
Robinson  this  place  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half 
N.N.W.  from  Jerusalem. 

MIZPEH  (n^VP).  This  name  has  the  same 
meaning  and  application  as  Mizpah,  and  is  borne 
by  several  nlaces  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  MIZPEH,  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  38).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it 
with  a  place  which,  in  their  time,  bore  the  name 
of  Mapha,  on  the  borders  of  Eleutlieropolis  south- 
ward, on  the  road  to  .<Elia  or  Jerusalem. 

2.  MIZPEH,  the  place  more  usually  called 
Mizpah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  once  called 
Mizpeh  (Josh,  xviii.  26)  [Mizpah  21. 

3.  MIZPEH  OF  GILEAD,  through  or  by 
which  Jephthah  passed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Am- 
monites (Judg.  xi.  29).  Some  think  it  the  same 
with  Mizpah  1 ;  and  it  ii  possibly  the  same  with 
the  Ramath-mizpeh  of  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

4.  MIZPEH,  a  valley  in  the  region  of  Leba- 
non (Josh.  xi.  8;  comp.  xi.  3). 

MIZRAIM  (DIVP  ;  Sept.  mffpatv),  or  land 
OF  MizRAiM,  the  name  by  which,  in  Scripture, 
Egypt  is  generally  designated,  apparently  from 
its  having  been  peopled  by  Mizraim,  the  son 
of  Ham  (Gen.  x.).  This  ancient  title  is  still 
preserved  in  Misr,  the  existing  Arabic  name  of 
the  country  [Egypt]. 

MNASON  (Uvdffuv),  an 'old  disciple,' with 
whom  St.  Paul  lodged  when  at  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  58  (Acts  xxi.  16).  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  hni  an  inhabitant  of  Jeru- 
salem, like  Joses  and  Barnabas.  Some  think 
that  he  was  converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
while  at  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  9) ;  but  the  designa- 
tion 'an  old  disciple,'  has  more  generally  in- 
duced the  conclusion  tliat  he  was  converted  by 
Jesus  himself,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  seventv. 

MOAB  (3X1D,  seme7i  patris  ;  Sept.  MwoyS), 
son  of  Lot  and  liis  eldest  daughter  (Gen.  xix. 
30-38).  He  was  born  about  the  same  tim.e  with 
Isaac,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Moabites. 

MOABITES,  a  tribe  descended  from  Moab 
the  son  of  Lot,  and  consequently  related  to  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xix.  37).  Previous  to  the  exodus 
of  the  latter  from  Egypt,  the  former,  after  ex- 
pelling the  original  inhabitants,  called  D*P''N 
Emims  (Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  Deuf.  ii.  11),  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  region  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan,  as  far  north  as  the  river 
Jabbok.  But  the  northern,  and  indeed  the  finest 
and  best,  portion  of  the  territory,  viz.  that  ex- 
tending from  the  Jabbok  to  the  Arnon,  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Amorites,  who  founded  there 
one  of  their  kingdoms,  with  Heshbon  for  its  ca- 
pitJii  (Num.  xxi.  26).  Og  had  established  an- 
other at  Bashan.  Hence  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus  the  valley  and  river  Arnon  constituted 
the  northern  boundary  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13 ; 
Judg.  xi.  18;  Joseph.  ./Iw^/j.  iv.  5.  1).  As  the 
Hebrews  advanced  in  order  to  take  possessicn  of 
Canaan,  they  did  not  enter  the  proper  territory 
of  the  Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  9;  Judg.  xi.  18),  but 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Amorites  (a  Ca- 
iiaanitish  tribe),  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Moab ;  whence  the  western  part,  lying  along  tjM 
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Joidan,  frequently  occurs  under  the  name  of 
aNiO  n'my, '  plains  of  Moab'  (Deut.  i.  5  ;  xxix. 
1).  The  Moabites,  fearing  the  numbers  that  were 
inarching  around  them,  showed  them  at  least  no 
kindness  (Deut.  xxiii.  3)  ;  and  their  king  (Balak) 
hired  Balaam  to  utter  prophetic  curses,  which, 
however,  were  converted  into  blessings  in  his 
mouth  (Num.  xii.  sq.).  The  Gadites  now  took 
possession  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  territory, 
which  the  Amorites  had  wrested  from  the  Moabites, 
and  established  themselves  there ;  while  the  Reu- 
benites  settled  in  the  southern  part  (Num.  xxxii. 
31 ;  comp.  Josh,  xiii.,  which, however,  differs  some- 
what in  the  designation  of  particular  towns). 

We  see  the  first  hostilities  breaking  out  in  the 
beginning  of  tlie  period  of  the  Judges,  when  the 
Hebrews  had  been  for  a  long  time  tributary  to  the 
Moabites,  but  threw  off  their  yoke  under  Ehud 
(Judg.  iii.  12-30).  Towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
liowever,  peace  and  friendship  were  restored,  mu- 
tual honours  were  reciprocated  (as  the  history  of 
Ruth  shows),  and  Moab  appears  often  to  have 
afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to  outcasts  and  emi- 
grant Hebrews   (Ruth  i,  1;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxii. 

3,  4 ;  Jer.  xl.  II;  Isa.  xvi.  2).  After  Saul  had 
waged  successful  war  against  them  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47),  David  made  them  tributary  (2  Sam.  viii. 
2,  1 2 ;  xxiii.  20).  The  right  to  levy  this  tribute 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Israel  after  the 
division  of  the  kingdom ;  for  upon  the  death  of 
Ahab  (about  B.C.  896),  they  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  as  many 
rams  (2  Kings  i.  1  ;  iii.  4 ;  comp.  Isa.  xvi.  1). 
Jehoram  (b.c.  896),  in  alliance  with  Judah  and 
Edom,  sought  indeed  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
subjection.  The  invading  army,  after  having 
been  preserved  from  perishing  by  thirst  through 
the  intervention  of  Elisha,  defeated  the  Moabites 
and  ravaged  the  country ;  but,  through  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  king,  in  offering  up  in  sacrifice  his 
sou  [Mesha],  were  induced  to  retire  without  com- 
pleting the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  Moabites 
deeply  resented  the  part  which  the  king  of  Judah 
took  in  this  invasion,  and  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy with  the  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and 
others,  who  marched  in  great  force  into  Judaea, 
and  formed  their  camp  at  Engedi,  where  they  fell 
out  among  themselves  and  destroyed  each  other 
through  the  special  interposition  of  Providence,  in 
favour  of  Jelioshaphat  and  his  people  (2  Kings  iii. 

4,  sq. ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xx.  1-30)  [Elisha  ;  Je- 
horam ;  Jehoshaphat],  Under  Jehoash  (b.c. 
849)  we  see  them  undertake  incursions  into  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carry  on  offensive  war 
against  it  (2  Kings  xiii.  20). 

Though  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel  often 
mentions  the  Moabites,  yet  it  is  silent  respecting 
a  circumstance  which,  in  relation  to  one  passage, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  the  re- 
conquest  of  tlie  territory  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok,  which  was  wrested  from  the  Moabites 
by  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  of  the  territory 
possessed  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  This 
territory  in  general  we  see,  according  to  Isa.  xvi., 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  again.  Even  Selah, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Edomites,  seems  like- 
wise, from  Isa.  xvi.  1,  to  have  belonged  to  them, 
at  least  for  a  time.  The  most  natural  supposition 
is  that  of  Reland  {Palcestina,  p.  720),  Paulus 
{Clavia,  p.  110),  and  Roswimiiller  (in  loc),  that, 
after  the  carrying  away  of  those  tribes  into  cap- 
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tivity,  the  Moabites  occupied  their  territory;  as  i' 
is  expressly  stated  (Jer.  xlix.  1-5)  that  the  Amorites 
intruded  themselves  into  the  territory  of  tlie  cap- 
tive Gadites,  as  the  Edomites  did  in  resjiect  to  the 
Jews  at  a  later  period  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jttd.  v. 
79).  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  were  not, 
however,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  first  carried 
away  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  (b.c.  722) 
by  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xviii.  9, 10),  but,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chron.  v.  26,  by  Pul  and  Tiglathpileser 
certainly,  and  perhaps  (for  the  account  is  some- 
what indefinite)  in  the  earliest  campaign  against 
Menahem,  b.c.  774  (2  Kings  xv.  19),  and  Pekah, 
B.C.  74 1  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  Nevertheless  the  sin- 
gular fact  remains,  that  here,  where  we  should 
have  expected  every  wrong  done  to  tlie  Israelites 
by  Moab  to  be  made  prominent,  this  usurpation 
of  their  territory  is  not  noticed.  Hence  we 
cannot  wholly  resist  tlie  conjecture  tliat  it  was 
with  that  territory  as  with  the  territory  of  the 
Philistines,  Tyrians,  and  Sidonians,  j.  e.  it  was 
never  permanently  possessed  by  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  and  the  division  of  this  region  into 
many  parts  in  the  book  of  Joshua  remained 
ideal  (an  assignment  in  partibus  infideliutn), 
without  being  generally  realised  in  history. 
Perhaps  also  many  of  these  cities  were  as 
little  inhabited  by  the  Hebrews  as  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  which  are  likewise  assigned  tliem  in  tlie 
book  of  Joshua.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  ex« 
plained  why  many  cities  (Num.  xxxii.  34,  sq.) 
were  apportioned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  which 
are  afterwards  ascribed  (Josh,  xiii.)  to  Gad,  and 
vice  versd  (Reland,  Palastina,  pp.  582,  720, 
735). 

Still  later,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  see  the 
Moabites  acting  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2),  and  beholding  with 
malicious  satisfaction  the  destruction  of  a 
kindred  people  (Ezek.  xxv.  8-11);  yet,  accord- 
ing to  an  account  in  Josephus  {Antiq.  x.  9.  7), 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  made 
war  upon  them,  and  subdued  them,  together  with 
the  Ammonites,  five  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
authority  in  any  one  ancient  account  for  that 
which  modern  historians  have  repeatedly  copied 
from  one  another,  viz.  that  Moab  was  carried  into 
exile  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  restored  with  the 
Hebrews  under  Cyrus. 

That  continual  wars  and  contentions  must  have 
created  a  feeling  of  national  hostility  between  tlie 
Hebrews  and  the  Moabites,  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. This  feeling  manifested  itself  on  the  part 
of  the  Hebrews,  sometimes  in  bitter  proverbs 
sometimes  in  the  denunciations  of  the  proptiets ; 
on  the  part  of  the  Moabites  in  proud  boastings 
and  expressions  of  contempt  (Isa.  xvi.  6). 

Among  the  prophecies,  however,  that  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.-xxiv.)  is  above  all  remarkable,  in 
which  this  ancient  prophet  (who  withal  was  not  an 
Israelite),  hired  by  Moab  to  curse,  is  impelled  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  bless  Israel,  and  to  announce 
the  future  destruction  of  Moab  by  a  mighty  hero 
in  Israel  (Num.  xxiv.  17).  It  is  a  genuine  epic 
representation  worthy  of  the  greatest  poet  of  any 
age.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  song  of  triumph 
and  scorn  respecting  Moab,  suggested  by  Hesh« 
bon,  and  obscure  only  as  to  its  origin  (Num.  xxi. 
17-30).  Among  the  later  prophets,  Amos  (ii.  1-3 j 
predicts  their  destruction  in  consequence  sf  tfaeii 
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cruelty  to  the  king  of  Edom  ;  probably  with  re- 
ference to  the  war  recorded  in  2  Kings  iii.,  when 
the  Edomites  were  confederate  with  the  Hebrews; 
although  the  particular  instance  of  cruelty  is  not 
there  specified.  Zephaniah  (ii.  8-10)  condemns 
them  to  punishment  for  their  scorn  and  contempt 
of  Israel.  Jeremiah  repeats  the  denunciation  of 
evil,  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  Numbers 
and  Isaiah  (Jer.  xlviii. ;  comp.  also  ix.  26  ;  xxv. 
21) ;  and  Ezekiel  threatens  them  with  punish- 
ment for  their  malicious  joy  at  the  overthrow  of 
Judaea  (xxv.  6-11).  Moreover,  the  subjection  of 
Moab  finds  a  place  in  every  ideal  description  of 
splendid  wars  and  golden  ages  predicted  for  Israel 
(Isa.  xi.  14;  xxv.  10;  Ps.  Ix  8),  'Moab  is  my 
wash -pot '  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6). 

After  the  exile,  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  nations  had  found  place  by  means  of 
intermarriages  (Ezra  ix.  1,  sq.  ;  Neh.  xiii.  1), 
wliich,  however,  were  dissolved  by  the  theocratic 
zeal  of  Ezra.  The  last  (chronologically)  notice 
of  the  Moabites  which  occurs  in  Scripture  is  in 
Dan.  xi.  41,  which  contains  an  obscure  intimation 
of  the  escape  of  the  Moabites  from  the  overthrow 
with  which  neighbouring  countries  would  be 
visited :  but  Josephus,  in  the  history  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  mentions  the  cities  between  Anion  and 
Jabbok  under  the  title  of  cities  of  Moab  {^Antiq. 
xiii.  15).  Thenceforth  their  name  is  lost  under  that 
of  the  Arabiems,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Ammon 
and  Edom.  At  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  Moab 
Proper,  south  of  the  Arnon,  bore  the  name  of 
Karak,  /rom  the  city  so  called  ;  and  the  territory 
north  of  the  Arnon,  that  of  Belka,  wliich  in- 
cludes also  the  Ammonites.  Since  that  time, 
the  accounts  of  that  region  are  uncommonly 
meagre ;  for  through  fear  of  the  predatory  and 
mischievous  Arabs  that  people  it,  few  of  the 
numerous  travellers  in  Palestine  have  ventured 
to  explore  it.  For  scanty  accounts,  see  Biis- 
ching's  Asia,  pp.  507,  508.  Seetzen,  who  in 
February  and  March,  1806,  not  without  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  life,  undertook  a  tour  from  Da- 
mascus down  to  the  south  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  was  the  first 
to  shed  a  new,  and  altogether  unexpected  light 
upon  the  topography  of  tliis  region.  He  found  a 
multitude  of  places,  or  at  least  of  ruins  of  places, 
still  bearing  the  old  names ;  and  thus  has  set 
bounds  to  the  perfectly  arbitrary  designations  of 
them  on  the  old  charts.  Seetzen's  wish,  that 
some  other  traveller  might  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  remarkable  ruins  of  this  region,  espe- 
cially those  of  Gerasa  and  Amman,  and  then 
advance  to  the  splendid  ruins  of  Petra  at  Wady 
Mousa,  is  already  partly  accomplished,  and  will 
soon  be  completely  so.  From  June  to  .September, 
1812,  Burckhardt  made  the  same  tour  from  Da- 
mascus beyond  the  Jordan  down  to  Karak; 
whence  he  advanced  over  AVady  Mousa,  or  the 
ancient  Petra  (wliich  he  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean traveller  to  visit),  to  the  bay  ot  Aila, 
and  thence  went  to  Cairo.  The  accurate  de- 
tails of  tliis  tour,  which  are  contained  in  his 
Travels  in  Syria  atid  the  Holy  Land,  1822, 
threw  much  light  upon,  the  ancient  topography 
and  present  condition  of  the  lands  of  Moab  and 
Edom.  The  accounts  of  Seetzen  and  Burck- 
hardt give  the  substance  of  all  the  information 
which  we  even  yet  possess  concerning  the  land  of 
Moab  in  particular,  although  of  Edom,  or  rather 
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of  Petra,  fuller,  if  not  more  exact  accounts,  have 
been  since  obtained.  Most  of  the  travellers  who 
visited  Petra  after  Burckhardt,  passed  also 
through  the  land  of  Moab ;  but  it  afterwards  be- 
came usual  to  pass  from  Petra  direct  to  Hebron ; 
whence  this  country  has  escaped  the  researches  of 
many  travellers  whose  observations  have  of  late 
years  enriched  the  topography  of  this  region.  A 
party  of  English  gentlemen,  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Legh,  passed 
through  the  land  of  Moab  in  returning  from  Petra 
in  1818;  and  their  observations  published  in 
their  Travels  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  by  Legh 
in  a  Supplement  to  Dr.  Macmichael's  Journey 
from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  1819,  furnish 
the  most  valuable  additions  which  have  as  yet 
been  obtained  to  tlie  information  of  Seetzen  and 
Burckhardt.  The  northern  parts  of  the  country 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  more 
lately  by  Mr.  George  Robinson  and  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  but  very  little  additions  have  been 
made  by  these  travellers  to  our  previous  know- 
ledge. The  plates  to  Laborde's  new  work,  Voyage 
671  Orient,  show  that  he  also  visited  the  land  of 
Moab  ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  journey  have 
not  yet  been  published. 

From  these  sources  we  learn  that  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  which  lay  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  Judaea,  and  which  bordered  on  the  east,  north- 
east, and  partly  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  soil  is  rather  more  diversified  than  that  of 
Ammon ;  and,  where  the  desert  and  plains  of 
salt  have  not  encroached  upon  its  borders,  of 
equal  fertility.  There  are  manifest  and  abun- 
dant signs  of  its  ancient  importance.  '  The  whole 
of  the  plains  are  covered  with  the  sites  of  towns 
on  every  eminence  or  spot  convenient  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  ;  and  as  the  land  is  capable  of 
rich  cultivation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country,  now  so  deserted,  once  presented  a  con- 
tinued picture  of  plenty  and  fertility'  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  378).  The  form  of  fields  is  still 
visible,  and  there  are  remains  of  Roman  highways 
which  are  in  some  places  completely  paved,  *  and 
on  which  there  are  milestones  of  the  times  of 
Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severus,  with  the 
numbers  of  the  miles  legible  upon  them.  Wher- 
ever any  spot  is  cultivated  the  corn  is  luxuriant ; 
and  the  frequency  and  almost,  in  many  instances, 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  sites  of  ancient  towns, 
prove  that  the  population  of  the  country  was  for- 
merly proportioned  to  its  fertility'  (Irby  and  Man- 
gles, pp.  377,  378,  456, 460).  It  was  in  its  state 
of  highest  prosperity  that  the  prophets  foretold  that 
the  cities  of  Moab  should  become  desolate,  with- 
out any  to  dwell  in  them ;  and  accordingly  we 
find,  that  although  the  sites,  ruins,  and  names  of 
many  ancient  cities  of  Moab  can  be  traced,  not 
one  of  them  exists  at  the  present  day  as  tenanted 
by  man.  The  argument  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  records  deducible  from  this,  among 
other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  is  produced  with 
considerable  force  by  Dr.  Keith  in  his  work  on 
Prophecy.  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  Isa.  xv.  xvi. 
Introduct.  translated  by  W.  S.  Tyler,  with  Notei 
by  Moses  Stuart,  in  Biblical  Eepos.  for  1836, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  107-124 ;  Keith's  Evidence  from 
Prophecy,  pp.  153-165;  and  Land  of  Israel, 
279-295  ;  Pictorial  Bible,  Notes  to  Deut.  ii.  2 ; 
Isa.  xvi.  xvii. ;  Jer.  xliii.  See  also  the  travels 
and  other  works  cited  in  this  article. 
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MOLE,  *Y?n  chaled;  Arabic,  khuld  (Lev. 
X\.  29,  in  our  version  '  weasel ').  Although  the 
•ioiilarity  of  sound  in  names  is  an  unsafe  ground 
to  depend  upon  when  it  is  applied  to  specific 
animals,  still,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  appearing 
likewise  to  imply  creeping  into,  creeping  under- 
neath by  burrowing — characteristics  most  obvious 
in  moles — and  the  Arabic  denomination  being  un- 
doubted, chaled  may  be  assumed  to  indicate  the 
above  animal,  in  preference  to  chmsemeth,  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  chamceleoji.  This  conclusion  is  the 
more  to  be  relied  on  as  the  animal  is  rather  com- 
mon in  Syria,  and  in  some  places  abundant. 
Zoologists  have  considered  the  particular  species 
to  be  the  Talpa  Europma,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  common  mole,  is  so  well  known  as  not  to 
require  a  more  particular  description.  The  an- 
cients represented  tlie  mole  to  have  no  eyes  :  which 
assertion  later  scientific  writers  believed  they  had 
disproved  by  showing  our  species  to  be  possessed  of 
these  organs,  though  exceedingly  small.  Neverthe- 
less, recent  observations  have  proved  that  a  species, 
in  other  respects  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  common,  is  totally  destitute  of 
eyes,  and  consequently  has  received  the  name  of 
Talpa  cceca.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
bably extends  to  the  East,  instead  of  the  Europcea. 
Moles  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  Rodent  order,  whereof  all  the  families 
and  genera  are  provided  with  strong  incisor  teeth, 
like  rats  and  squirrels,  and  therefore  intended  for 
subsisting  chiefly  on  grain  and  nuts :  they  are  on 
the  contrary  supplied  with  a  great  number  of  small 
teeth,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-two  in  each  jaw — 
indicating  a  partial  regimen;  for  they  feed  on 
worms,  larvae,  and  imder-ground  insects,  as  well  as 
on  roots,  and  thus  belong  to  the  insectivorous 
order :  which  brings  the  application  of  the  name 
somewhat  nearer  to  carnivora  and  its  received 
interpretation  '  weasel.' 

With  regard  to  the  words  flllQ  *1Bn  khaphar 
pkiroth,  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
Gesenius  and  others,  tliere  does  not  appear  suflB- 
cient  evidence  to  prove  that  any,  or  a  particular, 
animal  is  meant ;  and  consequently,  that  the  Spa- 
lax  microsthalmus,  or  blind  rat,  may  be  intended, 
is  very  doubtful;  nor  is  DK'X  eseth,  'anembr)'o,' 
'an  abortion,' more  applicalile  to  this  sjmlar,  which 
makes  galleries  and  hills  like  the  common  mole, 
and,  most  likely,  was  confounded  with  it  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews :  unless  it  was  designated  by 
n^lDID,  which  should,  ])erhaps,  be  read  as  one 
word,  and  gives  great  force  to  Isa.  ii.  20. — C.  H.  S. 

MOLOCH,  or  rather  Molech  ofpn,  al- 
ways  with  the  article,  except  in  1  Kings  xi.  7). 
The  Septuagint  most  frequently  render  it  as  an 
appellative,  by  6  ipx^o",  or  fia<n\4vs ;  but  they 
also  write  Vlo\6x,  ^  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  appear  to  have  generally  done. 
Whatever  reasons  there  may  be  for  doubting 
whether  Malchhn  is  a  name  of  this  god,  or  is 
merely  '  their  king,'  in  a  civil  sense,  in  Am.  i. 
15;  Zeph.  i.  5  (on  which  see  the  notes  of  Hitzig, 
I^'te xn.  Aieinen  Propheten),  yet  the  context,  in 
Jer.  xlix.  1,  seems  to  require  that  it  should  there 
denote  this  god,  as  indeed  the  Septuagint  and 
Syriac  versions  have  expressed  it  But  Milchom 
— which  Movers  considers  to  be  an  Aramaic  pro- 
nuQciatiou  of  Makham,  i.  e.  to  be  on  app«lla 
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tive,  '  their  king,'  in  a  theocratical  sense  (Dm 
Phmizier,  i.  358) — is  evidently  a  name  of  thia 
god  (comp.  I  Kings  xi.  5  and  7). 

Molech  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  national  god  of  tne  Ammonites,  to  whom 
children  were  sacrificed  by  fire.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  at  what  period  the 
Israelites  became  acquainted  with  this  idolatry ; 
yet  three  reasons  render  it  probable  that  it  was 
before  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  date  usually  as- 
signed for  its  introduction.  First,  Molech  ap- 
pears— if  not  under  that  name,  yet  under  fhf 
notion  that  we  attach  to  it — to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal god  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites, 
whose  other  idolatries  the  Israelites  confessedly 
adopted  very  early.  Secondly,  there  are  some 
arguments  whicli  tend  to  connect  Molecli  with 
Baal,  and,  if  they  be  tenable,  the  worship  of 
Molech  might  be  essentially  as  old  as  that  of  the 
latter.  Thirdly ;  if  we  Eissume,  as  there  is  much 
apparent  ground  for  doing,  that,  wherever  human 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  are  to  understand  them  to  be  oflered  to  Mf*> 
lech — the  apparent  exception  of  the  gods  of  Se- 
pharvaim  being  only  a  strong  evidence  of  then 
identity  with  him — then  the  remarkable  passage 
in  Ezek.  xx.  26  (cf.  v.  31)  clearly  shows  that  the 
Israelites  sacrificed  their  first-born  by  fire,  when 
they  were  in  the  xoildemess,^  Moreover,  tiiose 
who  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses  will  recog 
nise  both  the  early  existence  of  the  worship  of  this 
god,  and  the  apprehension  of  its  contagion,  in 
that  express  prohibition  of  his  bloody  rites  which 
is  found  in  Lev.  xx.  1-5.  Nevertheless,  it  is  for 
the  first  time  directly  stated  that  Solomon  erected 
a  high-place  for  Molech  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(1  Kings  xi.  7) ;  and  from  that  period  bis  wor- 
ship continued  uninterruptedly  there,  or  in  To- 
phet,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  until  Josiah  defiled 
both  places  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  13).  Jehoanar^ 
however,  the  son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  again 
'  did  what  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  his  fathers  had  done'  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  32).  The  same  broad  condemnation  is 
made  against  the  succeeding  kings,  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah ;  and  Ezekiel,  writing 
during  the  captivity,  says,  '  Do  you,  by  oflering 
your  gifts,  and  by  making  your  sons  pass  through 
the  fire,  polluJe  yourselves  with  all  your  idols 
until  this  day,  and  shall  I  be  enquired  of  by 
you?'  (xx.  31).  After  the  restoration,  all  traces 
of  this  idolatry  disappear. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  the  terms  in 
which  the  act  of  sacrificing  children  is  described 
in  the  Old  Testament  so  as  to  make  them  mean 
a  mere  passing  between  two  fires,  without  any 
risk  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  purification.  This 
theory — which  owes  its  origin  to  a  desire  in  some 
Rabbins  to  lessen  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
their  own  history  offers  of  the  perverse  idolatries 
of  the  Jews— is  effectually  declared  untenable  by 
such  passages  as  Ps.  cvi.  38 ;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  20 ;  xxiii.  37 ;  the  last  two  of  which  may 

*'  The  words  in  Amos  v.  26,  as  rendered  by  the 
Septuagint,  and  as  cited  from  that  version  in 
Acts  vii.  43,  might  also  be  adduced  here.  But 
it  is  not  clear  that  Molech  is  intended  by  the 
•  your  king'  of  the  original  text ;  and  Jarcbi 
refers  the  whole  verse  to  ihe  future,  instead  of  tht 
past,  iu  which  he  is  followed  by  Ewald 
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also  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  victims  were 
•laughtereJ  before  they  were  burnt. 

As  the  accounts  of  this  idol  and  his  worship 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  are  very  scanty,  the 
more  detailed  notices  which  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  give  of  the  bloody  rites  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies  acquire  peculiar  value.  Miinter  has 
collected  these  testimonies  with  great  complete- 
ness, in  his  lieligion  der  Karthager.  Many  of 
these  notices,  however,  only  describe  late  develop- 
ments of  the  primitive  rites.  Thus  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  image  of  Molech  as  a  brazen  statue, 
which  was  heated  red  hot,  and  in  the  outstretched 
arms  of  which  the  child  was  laid,  so  that  it  fell 
down  into  the  flaming  furnace  beneath — an  ac- 
count which  is  first  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
as  referring  to  the  Carthaginian  Kp6vos,  but 
which  was  subsequently  ado])ted  by  Jarchi  and 
cithers — is  not  admitted  by  Movers  to  apply  to 
the  Molech  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  connection  between  Molech  and  Baal — the 
very  names,  as  meaning  '  king'  and  '  lord,'  being 
almost  synonymous — is  seen  in  comparing  Jer. 
xxxii.  35  with  xix.  5,  in  which  both  names  are 
used  as  if  they  were  interchangeable,  and  in 
which  human  sacrifices  are  ascribed  to  both. 
Another  argument  miglit  be  drawn  from  Jer.  iii. 
24,  in  which  Hahhosheth,  'shame,'  is  said  to  have 
devoured  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  sons  and 
daughters.  Now,  as  Bosheth  is  found,  in  the 
names  Ish-bosheth  and  Jerubbesheth,  to  alternate 
with  Baal,  as  if  it  was  only  a  contemptuous  per- 
version of  it,  it  would  appear  that  human  sacri- 
fices are  here  again  ascribed  to  Baal.  Further, 
whereas  Baal  is  the  chief  name  under  which  we 
find  the  principal  god  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  whereas  only  the  two  above 
cited  passages  mention  the  human  victims  of 
Baaj,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
a-^thors  give  abundant  testimony  to  the  liuman 
sacrifices  which  the  Phoenicians  and  their  colo- 
nies oflered  to  their  principal  god,  in  whom  the 
classical  writers  have  almost  always  recognised 
their  own  Kp6vos  and  Saturn.  Thus  we  are  again 
brought  to  the  difficulty,  alluded  to  above 
[Baai.],  of  reconciling  Molech  as  Saturn  with 
Baal  as  the  sun  and  Jupiter.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, this  difficulty  is  in  part  created  by  our  as- 
sociation of  classical  with  Semitic  mythology. 
When  regarded  apart  from  such  foreign  affini- 
ties. Molech  and  Baal  may  appear  as  the  per- 
sonifications of  the  two  powers  which  give  and 
destroy  life,  which  early  religions  regarded  as 
not  incompatible  phases  of  the  same  one  God  of 
nature. — J.  N. 

MONEY.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  what- 
ever commodity  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
may  have  agreed  or  are  compelled  to  receive  as 
an  equivalent  for  their  labour,  and  in  exchange 
for  other  commodities.  Etymologists  ditfer  re- 
specting its  derivation.  Bouteroue  contends  that 
it  is  derived  from  monere,  because  the  stamp 
impressed  on  the  coin  indicates  its  weight  and 
fineness  {Recherches  sur  les  Monnoyes  de  France) ; 
and  Suidas  (s.  v.  Mov^to),  that  it  originated  in 
the  circumstance  of  silver  having  been  first  coined 
at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta. 

Different    commodities    have    been    used    as 

iuoney  in  the  primitive  state  of  society  in  all 

countries.     Those  nations  which  subsist  by  the 

chase,  such  as  the  ancient  Russians  and  the 
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greater  part  of  tlie  Nor'h  American  Indians, use  the 
skins  of  the  animals  killed  in  hunting  as  money 
(Storch,  Traiie  d'Economie  Politique,  tome  i.). 
In  a  pastoral  state  of  society  cattle  are  chiefly 
used  as  money.  Thus,  according  to  Homer,  the 
armour  of  Diomede  cost  nine  oxen,  and  that  of 
Glaucus  one  hundred  (Iliad,  vi.  235).  The 
etymology  of  tlie  Latin  word  pecunia,  signifying 
money,  and  of  all  its  derivatives,  affords  suf- 
ficient evidence  tiiat  cattle  (pecus)  were  the  first 
money  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  used  as 
money  by  the  Germans,  whose  laws  fix  the 
amount  of  penalties  for  particular  offences  to  be 
paid  in  cattle  (Storch,  I.  c).  In  agricultural  coun- 
tries corn  would  be  used  in  remote  ages  as  money, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  unusual  to 
stipulate  for  corn  rents  and  wages.  Various 
commodities  have  bt«n  and  are  still  ijsed  in 
different  countries.  Smith  mentions  salt  as  the 
common  money  of  Abyssinia  (Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, i.  4).  A  species  of  cypreea  called  the  cowree, 
gathered  on  the  shores  of  the  Maldive  Islands, 
and  of  which  6400  constitute  a  rupee,  is  used  in 
making  small  payments  throughout  India,  and 
is  the  only  money  of  certain  districts  in  Africa. 
Dried  fish  forms  the  money  of  Iceland  and  New- 
foundland ;  sugar  of  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands ;  and  among  the  first  settlers  in  America 
corn  and  tobacco  were  used  as  money  (Holmes's 
American  Annals).  Smith  mentions  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  there  was  a  village  in  Scotland  where  it 
was  customary  for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  cis 
money  to  the  bakers  shop  or  the  alehouse  (i.  4). 

A  long  period  of  time  must  have  intervened 
between  the  first  introduction  of  the  precious 
metals  into  commerce,  and  their  becoming  gene- 
rally used  as  money.  The  peculiar  qualities 
which  so  eminently  fit  them  for  this  purpose 
would  only  be  gradually  discovered.  They 
would  probably  be  first  introduced  in  their  gross 
and  unpurified  state.  A  sheep,  an  ox,  a  certaiii 
quantity  of  com,  or  any  otlier  article,  would 
afterwards  be  bartered  or  exchanged  for  }  leces  of 
gold  or  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  would  formerly  have  been  exchanged  for 
iron,  copper,  cloth,  or  anything  else.  The  mer- 
chants would  soon  begin  to  estimate  their  proper 
value,  and,  in  effecting  exchanges,  would  first 
agree  upon  the  quality  of  the  metal  to  be  given, 
and  then  the  quantity  which  its  possessor  had 
become  bound  to  pay  would  be  ascertained  by 
weight.  This,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  precious  metals 
were  originally  exchanged  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  same  practice  is  still  observed  in  different 
countries.  In  many  parts  of  China  and  Abys- 
sinia the  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  always 
ascertained  by  weight  (Goguet,  J)e  VOrigine  des 
Loix,  &o.).  Iron  was  the  first  money  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  copper  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  sacred  writings  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  sums  of  money,  pur- 
chases made  with  money,  current  money,  and 
money  of  a  certain  weight.  Indeed,  the  money 
of  Scripture  is  all  estimated  by  weight.  *  Abra- 
ham weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had 
named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the 
merchant'  (Gen.  xxiii.  19).  The  brethren  ol 
Joseph  carried  back  into  £gyj)t  tlie  money  <  m 
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full  weight'  which  they  had  found  in  their  sacks 
(Gen.  xliii.  21).  The  golden  earring  presented 
by  Abraham's  steward  to  Rebekah  weighed  half 
a  shekel,  and  the  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  were 
'  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold '  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 
In  paying  for  the  field  of  Hanameel,  Jeremiah 
weighed  him  the  money,  even  seventeen  sliekels 
of  silver'  (Jer.  xxxii.  9).  Amos  represents  tlie 
merchants  of  Israel  as  '  falsifying  the  balances  by 
deceit' (viii.  5).  The  shekel  and  the  talent  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  originally  fixed  and 
•tamped  pieces  of  money,  but  simply  weights 
used  in  traffic.  Hence,  '  thou  shalt  not  have  in 
thy  bag  divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small' 
(Deut.  XXV.  13).  It  was  customary  for  ihe  Jews 
to  have  scales  attached  to  their  girdles  for 
weighing  the  gold  and  silver  they  received  ;  but 
the  Canaanites  carried  them  in  their  hands. 

There  is  no  direct  allusion  in  the  sacred 
writings  to  coined  money  as  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  In  Gen.  xxxii i.  19,  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  bought  a  part  of  a  field  '  for  an  hundred 
pieces  of  money  j'  and  the  friends  of  Job  are  said 
to  have  given  him  each  '  a  piece  of  money  '  (Job 
xlii.  1 1 ).  The  term  in  the  original  is  kesitoth,  and 
is  by  some  thought  to  denote  'sheep'  or  '  lamb;' 
by  others  a  kind  of  money  having  the  impression 
of  a  sheep  or  lamb ;  and  by  others  again  a  purse 
of  money.  The  most  correct  translation  may  be 
presumed  to  be  that  which  favours  the  idea  of  a 
piece  of  money  bearing  some  stamp  or  mark 
indicating  that  it  was  of  the  value  of  a  sheep  or 
lamb.  The  name  shekel,  first  used  to  indicate  a 
weight,  might  afterwards  be  applied  to  a  piece  of 
money.  According  to  Arbuthnot,  3000  of  these 
shekels  were  equal  to  a  talent.  Some  allegorical 
device  would  naturally  suggest  itself  as  the  most 
appropriate  for  being  impressed  upon  pieces  of 
gold  or  silver  of  a  given  weight  and  fineness ; 
and  as  in  the  patriarchal  ages  property  consisted 
chiefly  of  flocks  and  herds,  no  better  emblem 
could  be  u«ed  than  that  of  a  lamb,  with  which  it 
is  imagined  the  pieces  of  money  alluded  to  may 
liave  been  impressed.  Maurice,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  India  (vol.  vii.),  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  coins  were  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
an  ox  or  sheep.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
specimen  of  the  original  Ro#ian  As,  the  surface 
of  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  brick,  with  the 
figure  of  a  bull  impressed  upon  it.    Other  devices 


would  suggest  themselves  to  difiierent  nations  as 
arising  out  of,  or  connected  with,  particular  places 
or  circumstances,  as  the  Babylonish  lion,  ^gina's 
tortoise,  Boeotia's  shield,  the  lyre  of  Mytilene, 
the  wheat  of  Metapontum.  On  some  of  the 
reverses  of  the  Eoman  large  brass  may  be  de- 
cipheredy  '  Valoui  standing  full  armed  :  Honour 
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robed  and  chapleted  :  Happiness  crowned  with 
obliviscent  poppies  :  Concord  with  extended  hand, 
and  the  horn  of  plenty  in  her  bosom :  Hope 
tripping  lightly,  and  smiling  on  a  flower-bud : 
Peace  ofliering  the  olive-branch  :  Fortune  resting 
on  a  rudder  :  Military  Faith  stretching  forth  hii 
consecrated  standard  :  Abundance  emptying  her 
cornucopia  :  Security  leaning  on  a  column  : 
Modesty  veiled  and  sitting  ;  Piety  taking  her 
gift  to  the  altar:  Fruitfulness  in  the  midst  of  her 
nurselings  :  Equity  adjusting  her  scales  :  Victory 
with  wings  and  coronal  and  trumpet :  Eternity 
holding  the  globe  and  risen  phoenix ;  or  better, 
seated  on  a  starry  sphere  :  Liberty  with  cap  and 
staff":  National  Prosperity  sailing  as  a  good  ship 
before  the  favouring  gale :  and  Public  Faith 
with  joined  hands  clasping  between  them  the 
palms  of  success,  and  the  caduceus  of  health ' 
{Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  358).  Religion 
would  also  at  an  early  period  claim  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  accordingly  the  effigies  of  Juno, 
Diana,  Ceres,  Jove,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Bacchus, 
Pluto,  Neptune,  and  many  other  of  the  heathen 
deities  are  found  impressed  upon  the  early  coins. 
The  Jews,  however,  were  the  worehippers  of  the 
one  only  true  God ;  idolatry  was  strictly  for- 
bidden in  their  law ;  and  therefore  their  shekel 
never  bore  a  head,  but  was  impressed  simply  with 
the  almond  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna. 


The  first  Roman  coinage  took  place,  according 
to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  3),  in  the  reign  of 
Servius  TuUius,  about  550  years  before  Christ ; 
but  it  was  not  until  Alexander  of  Macedon  had 
subdued  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  Julius  Caesar 
had  consolidated  the  Roman  empire,  that  the 
image  of  a  living  ruler  was  permitted  to  be 
stamped  upon  the  coins.  Previous  to  that  period 
heroes  and  deities  alone  gave  currency  to  the 
money  of  imperial  Rome. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  is  represented 
to  have  granted  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  the  pri- 
vilege of  coining  money  in  Judaea  ( 1  Mace.  xv.  6). 
This  is  considered  to  be  the  first  mention  of 
Hebrew  money,  properly  so  called.  It  consisted 
of  shekels  and  demi-shekels,  the  third  part  of  a 
shekel,  and  the  quarter  of  a  shekel,  of  silver. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  first 
struck  a  living  portrait  on  his  coins,  the  Roman 
coins  run  in  a  continued  succession  of  so-called 
Caesars,  their  queens  and  crown-princes,  from 
about  B.C.  48  down  to  Romulus  Augustulus,  em- 
peror of  the  West,  who  was  dethroned  by  Odoate* 
about  A.D.  475  (Quarterly  Review,  ut  supra). 

After  its  subjugation  by  Rome  much  foreign 
money  found  its  way  into  the  land  of  Judaea, 
The  piece  of  tribute  money,  or  coin  mentioned  in 
Luke  XX.  24,  as  presented  to  our  Saviour,  bore 
the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 


MONEY  CHANGERS. 

fcirge  juantity  of  Roman  coins  was  at  that  time 
in  circiulation  throughout  Judaea, — G.  M.  B. 

.  MONEY  CHANGERS.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Vohiey  that  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  when 
any  considerable  payments  are  to  be  made,  an 
agent  of  exchange  is  sent  for,  who  counts  paras  by 
thousands,  rejects  pieces  of  false  money,  and 
tveighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or  together. 
It  has  hence  been  suggested  that  the  '  current 
money  with  the  merchant,'  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16),  might  have  been  such  as  was 
approved  of  by  competent  judges  whose  business 
it  was  to  detect  fraudulent  money  if  offered  in 
payment.  The  Hebrew  word  "IPIID  socher,  sig- 
nifies one  who  goes  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  native  exchange- 
agent  or  money-broker  of  the  East,  now  called 
shroff.  It  appears  that  there  were  bankers  or 
money-changers  in  Judaea,  who  made  a  trade  of 
receiving  money  in  deposit  and  paying  interest 
for  it  (Matt.  xxv.  27).  Some  of  them  had  even 
established  themselves  within  the  pecincts  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  (xxi.  12),  where  they  were 
in  the  practice  of  exchanging  one  species  of  money 
for  another.  Persons  who  came  from  a  distance 
to  worship  at  Jerusalem  would  naturally  bring 
with  them  the  money  current  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  it  might  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
convenience  for  them  to  get  this  money  exchanged 
at  the  door  of  the  temple  for  that  which  was  cur- 
rent in  Jerusalem,  and  upon  their  departure  to 
receive  again  that  species  of  money  which  circu- 
lated in  the  districts  to  which  they  were  journey- 
ing. These  money-changers  would,  of  course, 
charge  a  commission  upon  all  their  transactions, 
but  from  the  observation  of  our  Saviour,  when  he 
overthrew  the  tables  of  those  in  the  temple,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  were  not  distinguished  fur 
honesty  and  fair  dealing :  '  It  is  written,  my 
house  sliall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye 
have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves  '  (ver.  13). 

In  the  Life  of  Aratus,  by  Plutarch,  there  is 
mention  of  a  banker  of  Sicyon,  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, who  lived  240  years  before  Christ,  and 
whose  whole  business  consisted  in  exchanging  one 
species  of  money  for  another. — G.  M.  B. 

MONTHS.  It  is  proposed  to  comprise,  under 
this  head,  some  observations  which  may  be  con- 
sidered supplementary  to  the  articles  on  the  sepa- 
rate months,  and  subordinate  to  that  on  the  year. 
For  this  end  it  is  expedient  to  distinguish  three 
jieiiods  in  tlie  Jewish  mode  of  denoting  dates  by 
months:  the  first  extending  until  the  Babylonian 
captivity;  the  second  until  one  or  two  centuries 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans ; 
and  the  third  from  the  adoption  of  the  calendar 
of  Rabbi  Hillel  the  younger  (t.  e.  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era)  until  the 
present  time. 

In  the  first  period  the  months  are,  as  a  rule, 

mentioned  by  their  numerical  designation  only 

as  *  the  first  month,'  '  the  second,'  &c.*    We  have 

*  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, occurs  in  the  terms,  '  in  the  month  of 
Abib,'  which  are  found  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
rhis  is,  however,  only  an  apparent  exception,  since 
Abib  is  not  the  proper  name  of  the  month,  but 
means  ears  of  corn,  and  distinguishes  that  month, 
which  is  elsewhere  called  '  the  first,'  as  the  month 
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no  explicit  indication  of  the  number  of  days  in  a 
month,  nor  of  (he  number  of  months  in  a  year: 
the  27th  day  and  the  11th  month  being  re- 
spectively the  highest  mentioned  (Gen.  viii.  14; 
Deut.  i.  3);  unless  1  Kings  iv.  7  be  considered 
to  prove  that  the  year  had  12  months.*  Never- 
theless, as  the  two  Hebrew  terms  for  month — 
yin,  literally  new  moon,  thence  month,  from  a 
root  signifying  to  be  new;  and  HT,  moo7i,  and 
thence  month — afford  some  proof  tliat  the  months 
were  measured  by  the  moon  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  19) ; 
and,  as  the  festivals  of  the  Mosaic  law  bore  a 
fixed  relation  to  certain  epocl)s  of  the  agricul- 
tural year,  which  were  fixed  by  nature,  there 
is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  year  had 
twelve  lunar  months,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
kept  parallel  with  the  sun  by  some  mode  of  inter- 
calation adequate  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  one 
afterwards  employed. 

In  the  second  period,  we  find,  in  part,  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  previous  method,  with  somewhat 
more  definite  statements  (for  instance,  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  clearly  proves  that  the  year  had  twelve 
months),  and,  in  part,  the  adoption  of  new  names 
for  the  months  :  but  the  co-existence  of  both 
these  systems  is  not  easily  explained.  For, 
whereas  Zechariah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther, 
introduce  the  seven  new  names— Shebat,  Chislev, 
Adar,  Nisan,  Elul,  Tebeth,  and  Sivan— all  the 
other  canonical  books  written  after  the  restoration 
do  nothing  more  than  enumerate  the  months, 
without  any  name,  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  discrepancy  in  the 
usage  of  the  writers  of  the  former  class,  inasmuch 
as,  while  they  all  generally  give  the  name  of  the 
month  together  with  its  ordinal  adjective,  Nehe- 
miah gives  the  naked  names  alone.  It  is  on  these 
discrepancies  that  Benfey  and  Stern,  who  also 
give  a  minute  statement  of  the  particular  devia- 
tions, rest  one  external  support  of  their  theory, 
that  these  names  of  the  months  are  not  Aramaic,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  but  Persian,  and  adopted 
during  the  Captivity — for  which  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  their  Monatsnamen  einiffer  alter  Volker, 
Berlin,  1836.  Although  only  the  above-metitioned 
seven  names  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Jews  at  the 

of  ears,  in  reference  to  the  ripeness  of  the  corn 
(Sept.  fii]v  rSiv  vfwv ;  Vulg.  mensis  novarum 
frugum).  The  only  remaining  exceptions  in  the 
other  books  of  this  period  occur  exclusively  in 
1  Kings  vi.  and  viii.,  where  we  find  the  second, 
eighth,  and  seventh  months  called  Ziv,  Bui,  and 
Ethanim.  In  this  case,  two  circumstances  mili- 
tate against  the  hypothesis  that  these  names  were 
in  the  current  use  of  the  people :  the  one  being, 
tliat  this  is  the  only  instance  of  their  use ;  tiie 
other,  that  the  writer  has,  at  the  same  time  de- 
scribed the  three  by  the  order  of  their  succession 
(as  '  in  the  month  Ziv,  which  is  the  second 
month,'  &c.)  just  as  the  writers  of  the  second 
period  do  with  the  confessedly  foreign  names, 
Nisan,  &c. 

*  Some  have  attempted  to  show,  from  the  sum 
of  days  assigned  to  the  flood  (Gen.  vii.  11 ;  viii. 
4,  14),  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  months  had 
30  days  each,  and  that  the  antediluvian  year 
was  a  solar  year  of  365  days,  like  that  ot  the 
Egyptians.  (See  Von  Bohlen,  Die  Gentsit, 
p.  107). 
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vame  time  adopted  the  entire  twelve  names,  of    not  be  on  tliat  day,  except  in  April  (Antiq.  ii. 


which  the  following  is  a  table : 

Nisan,  Tishri, 

lyar,  Marcheshvan, 

Sivan,  Chisley, 

Tammuz,  Tebeth, 

Ab,  Shebat, 

Elul.  Adar. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains no  indication  of  the  mode  of  intercalation, 
when  yet  it  is  certain  that  some  mode  must  liave 
been  used,  so  also  it  does  not  mention  by  what 
method  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of 
every  month  were  ascertained  in  either  of  these 


14.  6  ;  iii.  10.  5).  Michaelis  concludes  that  th« 
later  Jews  fell  into  this  departure  from  their  an- 
cient order,  either  through  some  mistake  in  tlie 
intercalation,  or  because  they  wished  to  imitate 
the  Romans,  whose  year  began  in  March.  Ideler 
says,  '  So  much  is  certain,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  month  of  ears  cannot  have  com- 
menced before  the  first  days  of  our  April,  which 
was  then  the  period  of  the  venial  equinox  (Hand' 
buck  der  Chronologie,  i.  490).  As  Nisan  then 
began  witli  the  new  moon  of  April,  we  have  a 
scale  for  fixing  the  commencement  of  all  the 
other  months  with  reference  to  our  calendar  ;  and 
we  must  accordingly  date  their  commencement 


periods.     According  to  the  Talmud,  however,  it    one  whole  month  later  than  is  commonly  done 


is  certain  that,  in  the  second  period,  the  com 
mencement  of  the  month  was  dated  from  the 
time  when  the  earliest  visible  appearance  of  the 
new  moon  was  announced  to  the  Sanhedrim  ;  that, 
if  this  happened  on  the  30th  day  of  the  current 
month,  that  month  was  considered  to  have  ended 
on  tne  preceding  29th  day,  and  was  called  defi- 
cient (IDH) ;  but,  if  no  announcement  was  made 
on  the  30th  day,  that  day  was  reckoned  to  the 
current  month,  which  was  in  that  case  called  full 
(N?D),  and  the  ensuing  day  was  at  once  consi- 
dered to  be  the  first  of  tlie  next  month.  Further, 
as  the  cloudy  state  of  the  weather  sometimes  hin- 


allowing,  of  course,  lor  tlie  circumstance  that,  as 
the  new  moon  varies  its  place  in  our  solar  months, 
the  Jewish  months  will  almost  invariably  consist 
of  portions  of  two  of  ours. 

With  regard  to  the  third  period,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more  here  than  that,  as  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  rendered  it  impossible  to  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  of  the  risible  appearance  of 
the  new  moon,  they  were  obliged  to  devise  a 
systematic  calculation  of  the  duration  of  their 
montlis;  but  that  they  retained  the  above-men- 
tioned names  for  the  months,  which  are  still  lunar 
months,  of  the  mean   duration  of  29  days,  12 


dered  the  actual  sight  of  the  new  moon,  it  was  an  hours,  44  seconds ;  and  that  when  they  were  no 
established  rule  that  no  year  should  contain  less  longer  able  to  regulate  the  epochs  of  their  festivals 
than  four,  and  more  than  eight,  full  months.  It  b)'  the  agricultural  year  of  Palestine,  they  came, 
is  generally  assumed,  although  without  express  for  some  such  reasons  as  those  assigned  by  Mi- 
warrant,  that  the  commencement  of  the  month  chaelis,  to  place  every  month  earlier  by  one  luna- 
was  determined  in  the  same  way  in  the  first  period  :  tion  than  it  had   been  in  the  first  two  periods,  so 


but  it  is  very  probable,  and  the  Mosaic  festivals 
of  the  new  moon  seem  to  be  some  evidence  for  it. 

This  is  a  fit  occasion  for  discussing  a  question 
which  equally  concerns  both  periods : — with 
whicli  of  ot<r  months,  namely,  did  tlie  first  month, 
•  the  month  of  ears,'  or  Nisan,  most  nearly  coin- 
cide? We  are  indebted  to  J.  D.  MicJiaelis  for 
discovering  the  true  state  of  this  case,  after  the 
rabbinical  writers  had  so  universally  establislied 


that  their  Nisan  now  most  nearly  coincided  with 
March.  The  rabbinical  writers,  therefore,  who 
maintained  that  the  ancient  Nisan  likewise  began 
with  the  new  moon  of  March,  were  mainly  led 
into  that  opinion  by  the  practice  existing  in  their 
own  time. — J.  N. 

MOON.  The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  among  the  earliest  corruptions  of  religion, 
which  would  naturally  take  its  rise  in  the  eastern 


an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  has  not  even  yet  dis-    parts  of  the  world,  where  the  atmosphere  is  pure 


appeared  from  our  popular  books.  His  disserta 
tion  '  De  Mensibus  Hebraeorum'  (in  his  Commen- 
tatlones  per  annos  1763-1768  oblatce,  Bremen, 
1769,  p.  16)  proceeds  on  the  followhig  chief  argu- 
aients  : — That,  if  the  first  month  began  with  the 
new  moon  of  March,  as  was  commonly  assei  ted, 
the  climate  of  Palestine  would  not  in  that 
month  permit  the  oblation  of  tlie  sheaf  of  barley, 
■which'is  ordered  on  the  second  day  of  the  Paschal 
Feast ;  nor  could  the  harvest  be  finished  before  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  which  would  then  fall  in  May  ; 
nor  could  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was 
after  the  gathering  of  all  fruits,  accord  with  the 
month  of  September,  because  all  these  feasts  de- 
pend on  certain  stages  in  the  agricultural  year, 
which,  as  he  shows  from  the  observations  of  tra- 
vellers, solely  coincide  with  the  states  of  vegeta- 
tion which  are  found,  in  that  climate,  in  the 
months  of  April,  June,  and  October.  Secondly, 
that  the  Syrian  calendar,  which  has  essentially 
tne  same  names  for  the  months,  makes  its  Nisan 
absolutely  parallel  with  our  April.  And,  lastly, 
that  Josephus,  in  one  place,  makes  Nisan  equi- 
valent to  the  Macedonian  month  Xanthicus ;  and, 
ID  another,  metitions  that,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
tin  fun  was  in  the  sign  of  the  Ram — which  could 


and  transparent,  and  the  heavens  as  bright  as  they 
are  glowing.  In  these  countries  the  moon  is  of 
exceeding  beauty.  If  the  sun  'rules  the  day,' 
the  moon  has  the  throne  of  night,  which,  if  less 
gorgeous  thaii  that  of  the  sun,  is  more  attractive, 
because  of  a  less  oppressively  brilliant  light, 
while  her  retinue  of  surrounding  stars  seems  to 
give  a  sort  of  truth  to  her  regal  state,  and  certainly 
adds  not  inconsiderably  to  her  beauty.  The  moon 
was  therefore  worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  the  East 
at  a  very  early  period ;  in  India  under  the  name 
of  Maja ;  among  the  Assyrians  as  Mylitta ;  with 
the  Phoenicians  she  was  termed  Astarte  or  Ash- 
terotii,  who  was  also  denominated  the  Syrian 
mother.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  worshipped 
her  as  Artemis  and  Diana.  Job  (xxxi.  26)  al- 
ludes to  the  power  of  the  moon  over  the  human 
soul :  '  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
my  hand  :  this  also  were  an  iniquity,  for  I  should 
have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.'  There  is  to 
the  same  effect  a  remarkable  passage  in  Julian 
{Orat,  in  Salem,  p.  90)  :  '  From  my  childhood  I 
was  filled  with  a  wonderful  love  for  the  rays  of 
that  goddess ;  and  when,  in  my  boyhood,  I  di« 


MOON. 

lected  ifly  eyes  to  her  aethevial  light,  I  was  quite 
beside  myself.  By  night  especially,  when  I  found 
myself  under  a  wide,  pure,  cloudless  sky,  I  forgot 
everything  else  under  her  influence,  and  was  absorb- 
ed in  the  beauties  of  heaven,  so  that  I  did  not  hear 
if  addressed,  nor  was  aware  of  what  I  did.  I  ap- 
peared solely  to  be  engaged  with  this  divinity,  so 
that  even  when  a  beardless  boy  I  miglit  have  been 
taken  for  a  stargazer.' 

The  moon,  as  being  mistress  of  the  night,  may 
well  have  been  considered  as  tlie  lesser  of  the  two 
great  lights  of  heaven  (Gen.  i.  16).  It  was  accord- 
ingly regarded  in  the  old  Syrian  superstition  as 
subject  to  the  sun's  influence,  which  was  worship- 
ped as  the  active  and  generative  power  of  nature, 
while  the  moon  was  reverenced  as  tiie  passive  and 

fffoducing  power.  The  moon,  accordingly,  was 
ooked  upon  as  feminine.  Herein  Oriental  usage 
agrees  with  our  own.  But  this  usage  was  by  no 
means  universal.  The  gender  of  mond  in  German 
is  an  exception  in  modern  days,  which  may  jus- 
tify the  inference  that  even  among  the  northern 
nations  the  moon  had  masculine  qualities  ascribed 
to  it.  The  Egyptians  represented  their  moon  as 
a  male  deity,  Ihoth ;  and  Wilkinson  (ylwc.  Egypt. 
V.  ft)  remarks  that '  the  same  custom  of  calling  it 
male  is  retained  in  the  East  to  the  present  day, 
while  tlie  sun  is  considered  feminine,  as  in  the 
language  of  the  Germans.  Ihoth,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Lunus,  the  moon,  has  sometimes  a  man's 
face,  with  the  crescent  of  the  moon  upon  his  head 
supporting  a  disk.  Plutarch  says  the  Egyptians 
'  call  the  moon  the  mother  of  the  world,  and  hold 
it  to  be  of  both  sexes  :  female,  as  it  receives  the 
influence  of  the  sun ;  male,  as  it  scatters  and  dis- 
perses through  the  air  the  principles  of  fecundity.' 
In  other  countries  also  the  moon  was  held  to  be 
hermaphrodite.  Another  pair  of  dissimilar  qua- 
lities was  ascribed  to  the  moon — the  destructive 
and  the  generative  faculty — whence  it  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  power. 

The  epithet '  queen  of  heaven'  (Horace,  siderum 
regina)  appears  to  have  been  very  common.  Nor 
was  it,  any  more  than  the  worship  of  the  moon, 
unknown  to  tlie  Jews,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Jeremiah  (xliv.  17),  where  the 
Israelites  (men  and  women,  the  latter  exert  most 
influence)  appear  given  over  to  this  species  of 
idolatry :  '  We  will  certainly  burn  incense  to 
the  queen  of  heaven,  and  pour  out  drink-off'erings 
unto  her,  as  we  have  done,  we  and  our  fathers ; 
for  then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals,  and  were  well, 
and  saw  no  evil.  But  since  we  left  off  to  burn 
incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  we  have  wanted 
all  things.'  The  last  verse  of  the  passage  adds  to 
the  bumt-oflerings  and  drink-oHerings,  'cakes 
to  worship  her.'  Vows  were  also  made  by  the 
Jews  to  the  moon,  which  superstition  required  to 
be  fulfilled  (ver.  25).  The  appeal  made  in  this 
passage  to  the  alleged  authority  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  can  have  no  other  ground  than  such  as 
these  idolaters  made  or  found  by  referring  to  the 
religious  observances  in  the  Jewish  church  con- 
nected with  the  full  moon.  In  all  probability, 
however,  their  consciences  misgave  them  while 
they  put  forth  this  plea,  though  they  may  to  some 
extent  have  confounded  the  new  moon  ceremonies 
with  their  loved  idolatrous  rites.  Whence  arises 
a  justiflcation  of  the  conduct  of  Moses  in  separat- 
ing, in  the  most  sharp  and  rigid  manner,  the  cus- 
toms, usages  and  laws  of  bis  people  from  those  of 
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the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  :  had 
he  not  done  so,  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  would  nave 
had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  a  nation  of  monotheists  would  not 
have  been  produced,  to  become  the  great  spiritual 
instructors  of  the  world. 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  moon  still  finds 
credence  in  the  East.  Moonlight  is  held  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  eyes.  In  Ps.  cxxi.  6  we  read,  '  The 
sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by 
night ;'  so  that  the  impression  that  the  moon  may 
do  injury  to  man  is  neither  partial  nor  vague. 
Rosenmiiller  {Morgenland.  iv.  108)  refers  this  to 
the  cold  of  night,  which,  he  says,  is  very  great  and 
sensible  in  the  East,  owing,  partly,  to  the  great 
heat  of  the  day.  If  this  extreme  (comparative) 
cold  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  Oriental 
custom  of  sleeping  sub  divo,  out  of  doors,  d  la 
belle  itoile,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  or  even  on 
the  ground,  without  in  all  cases  sufficient  precau- 
tionary measures  for  protecting  the  frame,  we 
see  no  difficulty  in  understanding  whence  arose 
the  evil  influence  ascribed  to  the  moon.  In  the 
East  Indies  similar  eflects  result  from  similar 
self-exposure.  Shakspere,  who  knew  everything 
that  the  eye  and  the  heart  could  teach,  makes  re- 
ference in  two  passages  to  this  evil  influence : — 

'  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound.' 

Mids.  N.  D.  ii.  2. 
'  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 
She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was 

wont. 
And  makes  men  mad.' — Othello,  v.  2. 

Unquestionably,  great  is  the  operation  of  the 
moon  on  all  the  higher  animals,  as  well  as  man. 
The  usages  of  language  attest  this,  pointing  also 
to  her  malign  effects ;  thus  '  moon-stricken,'  '  lu- 
natic' Darkness  seems  essential  to  soimd  repose ; 
accordingly  men  sleep  uneasily  under  moonshine ; 
sometimes  they  awake  to  a  half  or  dreamy  con- 
sciousness ;  or  never  sink  into  that  entire  self- 
oblivion  which  is  necessary  to  sweet  and  refreshing 
slumber.  By  her  very  changes,  too,  the  moon 
would  rouse  and  stimulate  the  minds  of  men ; 
the  regularity  of  these  changes  would  suggest  and 
supply  the  earliest  measure  of  time ;  the  coinci- 
dence of  certain  events  with  certain  states  of  the 
planet,  would  make  the  first  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  last ;  hence  watchful  observation, 
which  would  lead  to  honourable  observance,  and 
this  feeling  is  worship  begun.  Even  at  the  present 
hour,  how  much  are  the  chsinges  of  the  weather 
held  by  the  vulgar  weather-wise  to  depend  on  ■ 
changes  of  the  moon.  The  new  moon  is  regarded 
as  specially  auspicious,  not  only  to  bring  serene 
skies,  but  to  give  success.  And,  as  of  old  the 
interliuiar  space  was  a  time  of  terror  (iracunda 
Diana,  Horat.  Ars  Poet.  v.  454),  when  the  queen 
of  heaven  had  sunk  into  Proserpine,  ♦  mistress  of 
hell,'  so  still  the  darkness  which  intervenes  from 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  to  the  return  of  the 
new  moon,  causes  the  latter  to  be  hailed  with 
pleasurable  feelings,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the 
bright  harbinger  of  various  kinds  of  good  (Hone, 
Every-Day  Book,  i.  1509).  Birth  and  growth 
induce  grateful  and  cheerful  emotions  ;  waning, 
vanishing,  and  darkness  give  sorrow  and  pain ;  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  moon  became  an  object 
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of  intense  interest  to  man.  In  some  respects 
its  claims  were  superior  to  tliose  of  tbe  sun, 
since  tbe  moon,  by  its  proximity,  by  its  variations, 
by  its  soft  light,  and  less  oppressive  beauty,  seems 
to  be  more  suited  to  the  mind,  the  disposition, 
and  the  lot  of  mortal  man,  and  may  well  have 
easily  won  its  way  to  his  heart  as  a  friend  taking 
part  in  the  fluctuations  and  diversities  of  our  hu- 
man condition.  Whence  it  came  to  pass  tliat  in 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition  the  agency  of 
tbe  moon  was  sought  in  love  potions  and  other 
remedies  for  human  ills.  Dido  is  represented  by 
Virgil  (^n.  iv.  512)  to  have  chosen  moonlight  for 
getting  the  herbs  requisite  to  recover  for  her  the 
affection  of  ^neas : — 

'  ad  lunam  quaeruntur 
Pubentes  herbae.' 
On  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  man,  see  Hayn, 
De  Planetar.  in  Corp.  hum.  Influxu ;  and 
Kretschmar,  De  Astror.  in  Corp.  hum.  Imperio, 
Jena,  1820;  also  Came,  Leb.  und  Sitten  im 
Morgenl.  i,  73.— J.  R.  B. 

MOON,  NEW.     [Festivals.] 

MOR  (liO),  sometimes  written  Mur,  is  the 
well  known  substance  myrrh,  which  the  ^olians 
called  fivppa,  and  the  other  Greeks  aixvpva.  The 
Greek  fivppa  and  the  Latin  myrrha  are  no  doubt 

derived  from  the  Hebrew  mor,  or  Arabic   ^ 

■.nur,  though  some  of  the  ancients  traced  them  to 
the  mythological  Myrrha,  daughter  of  Cinyras, 
king  of  Cyprus,  who  fled  to  Arabia,  and  was 
changed  into  this  tree — '  dominae  nomina  gutta 
tenet '  (Ov.  Art.  Am.  i.  288).  Myrrh  is  the  exu- 
dation of  a  little  known  tree  found  in  Arabia, 
but  much  more  extensively  in  Abyssinia.  It 
formed  an  article  of  the  earliest  commerce,  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Jews,  as 
well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  it  still  is  both 
in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  The  earliest  notice 
of  it  occurs  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  '  Take  tliou  also 
unto  thee  principal  spices,  of  pure  myrrh  (vior- 
deror)  500  shekels.'  It  is  afterwards  mentioned 
in  Esther  ii.  12,  as  employed  in  the  purification 
of  women ;  in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  as  a  perfume,  'AH  thy 
garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia ;' 
also  in  several  passages  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
'I  will  get  me  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  and 
to  the  hill  of  frankincense '  (iv.  6)  ;  '  My  hands 
dropped  with  myrrh,  and  my  fingers  with  sweet 
smelling  myrrh '  (v.  5)  ;  so  in  ver.  1 3,  in  both 
which  passages  Rosenmiiller  states  that  in  the 
original  it  is  stilicidious  or  projitient  myrrh. 
Under  its  Greek  name,  afxipva,  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  ii.  1 1,  among  the  gifts  presented 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  infant  Jesus — 
'  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.'  It  may 
be  remarked  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  myrrh  and 
frankincense  are  frequently  mentioned  together. 
In  Mark  xv.  23,  we  learn  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
'  gave  him  (Jesus)  to  drink  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh;  but  he  received  it  not.'  The  Apostle 
John  (xix.  39)  says,  '  Then  came  also  Nico- 
demus,  and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes 
[Ahalim],  about  an  hundred  pound  weight,' 
for  the  purpose  of  embalming  the  body  of  our 
Saviour. 

Though  myrrh  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  must  consequently  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  articles  of  com- 
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merce,  the  country  producing  it  long  remained 
unknown.  Herodotus  mentions  Arabia  as  the 
last  inhabited  country  towards  the  south  which 
produced  frankincense,  myrrh,  &c. ;  Hippocrates 
employed  it  as  a  medicine ;  Theophrastus  de- 
scribes it  as  being  produced  in  Southern  Arabia, 
about  Saba  and  Adramytta ;  so  Pliny,  '  Myrrha 
thuris  arboribus  permixta  in  Sabaeorum  sylvia 
nascitur ;'  so  also  Dioscorides  and  several  otlier 
Greek  authors.  But  others  have  not  so  limited 
its  production.  Celsius  (Hierobot.  i.  523)  says, 
'  Gigiii  perhibent  in  Syria,  Gedrosia  (Arrian,  Ex- 
ped.  Al.  vi.  p.  421),  India,  ^Ethiopia,  Troglody- 
tica,  et  j^lgypto ;  ubi  fiaX  dictam  fuisse  refert 
Plutarchus  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  383  (Kircher, 
Prod.  Copt.  p.  175).'  The  fact  of  myrrh  being 
called  bal  among  the  Egyptians  is  extremely 
curious,  for  bol  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  uni- 
versally known  throughout  India  in  the  present 
day.  The  writer  learns  from  Professor  Wilson 
that  the  Sanscrit  name  is  bola,  which  occurs  in 
the  Ameera  Cosha,  that  is,  at  least  before  the 
Christian  era,  with  several  other  names  showing 
that  it  was  well  known.  But  from  the  time  of  the 
ancients  until  that  of  Belon  we  were  without  any 
positive  information  respecting  the  tree  yielding 
myrrh  :  he  supposed  it  to  be  produced  in  Syria, 
and  says,  that  near  Rama  he  met  with  a  thorny 
shrub  with  leaves  resembling  acacia,  which  he 
believed  to  be  that  producing  myrrh  {Mimosa 
agrestis,  Spr.).  Similar  to  this  is  the  information 
of  the  Arabian  author  Abu'l  Fadli,  quoted  by 
Celsius,  who  says,  that  mur  is  the  Arabic  name 
of  a  thorny  tree  resembling  the  acacia,  from  which 
flows  a  white  juice,  which  thickens  and  becomes 
a  gum.  Tlie  Persian  authors  referred  to  under 
Abattachim  state  that  myrrh  is  the  gum  of  a 
tree  common  in  the  Mughrub,  that  is,  the  West 
or  Africa,  in  Room  (a  general  name  for  the 
Turkish  empire),  and  in  Socotra.  The  Arabian 
and  Persian  authors  probably  only  knew  it  as 
an  article  of  commerce :  it  certainly  is  not  pro- 
duced in  Socotra,  but  has  undoubtedly  long  been 
exported  from  Africa  into  Arabia.  We  were  in- 
formed by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  trading  with  the 
Red  Sea,  that  myrrh  is  always  to  be  obtained 
cheap  and  abundant  on  the  Soumalee  coast. 
Bruce  had  indeed  long  previously  stated  that 
myrrh  is  produced  in  the  country  behind  Azab, 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  recently  published  Travels  in 
Abyssinia  (i.  249),  mentions  that  '  Myrrh  and 
mimosa  trees  abounded  in  tliis  place'  (Koranhe- 
dudah  in  Adal).  The  former  he  describes  as 
being  '  a  low,  thorny,  ragged-looking  tree,  with 
bright-green  trifoliolate  leaves;  the  gum  exudes 
from  cracks  in  tlie  bark  of  the  trunk  near  the 
root,  and  flows  freely  upon  the  stones  immediately 
underneath.  Artificially  it  is  obtained  by  bruises 
made  with  stones.  The  natives  collect  it  prin- 
cipally in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
but  it  is  to  be  found,  though  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, at  other  times  of  the  year.  It  is  collected 
in  small  kid-skins,  and  taken  to  Errur,  whence 
the  Hurrah  merchants,  on  their  way  from  Shoa, 
convey  it  to  the  great  annual  market  at  Ber- 
berah,  from  whence  great  quantities  are  shipped 
for  India  and  Arabia.'  When  the  Portuguese 
first  entered  these  seas,  gold  dust,  ivory,  myirh, 
and  slaves  formed  the  staple  commerce  of  Adal. 
So  early  as  the  time  of  Arrian,  in  his  Periplua 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  we  find  myrrh  (jr/iipyu) 
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one  of  the  articles  of  export^  with  \{0avos,  or 
frankincense,  from  the  coast  of  Adal,  styled 
Barbaria. 

The  Peripliis  mentions  the  myrrh  of  this  coast 
as  the  finest  of  its  kind,  and  specifies  the  means  of 
conveying  it  to  Yemen,  or  Sabea.  There  the  first 
Greek  navigators  found  it,  and  through  their 
hands  it  was  conveyed  into  Europe  under  the 
name  of  Sabean  myrrh.  Though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  largest  quantity  of  myrrh  has  always  been 
obtained  from  Africa — '  omnium  prima  est  quae 
Troglody tica  appellatur ' — yet  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  some  is  also  procured  in  Arabia. 
This  seems  to  be  proved  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Hemprich,  who  found  a  small  tree  in  Arabia 
near  Gison,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix,  off 
which  they  collected  pieces  of  myrrh,  which,  when 
brought  home  and  analysed,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  genuine.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
specimens  of  the  myrrh-plant  brought  by  Mr. 
Johnson  from  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  species.  This  is  the  Bahamodendron 
Myrrha  of  botanists,  and  which  we  here  figure 
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405.    [Balsamodendron  Myrtha.] 

ftom  Nees  von  Esenbech's  plate  of  Ehrenberg's 
plant.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  another  species  of  Balsamodendron,  the 
Amyri3  kataf  of  Forskal,  which  differs  little 
from  A.  k&fal. 

Several  kinds  of  myrrh  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  are  described  by  Dioscorides  under 
the  name  of  Stacte,  Gabirea,  Troglodytica,  Kau- 
kalis,  Aminasa,  Ergasima.  So  the  Arab  authors 
mention  several  varieties,  as  1.  mur  saf,  2.  mur 
fortarukh,  3.  mur  Jmhee ;  and  in  modem  com- 
merce we  have  Turkish  and  East  Indian  myrrh, 
and  different  names  used  to  be,  and  are  still 
applied  to  it,  as  red  and  fatty  myrrh,  myrrh  in 
tears,  in  sorts,  and  myrrh  in  grains.  In  the 
Bible  also  several  kinds  of  myrrh  are  enume- 
rated, respecting  which  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  Thus,  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  the 
words  mor-deror  have  been  variously  translated 
myrrha  prima,   electa,  ingenua,  excellens,  Sec. 


!•  ij  dheror,  in  Arabic,  according   to  Celsius, 

means  an  aromatic  powder,  and  mur  dkeroree,  in 
Arabic,  like  mor  deror  in  Hebrew,  signifies 
myrrheus  pulvis.  This  may  be  the  correct  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  curious  that  the  Arabians  should 
apj)ly  the  tenn  Kttsh-al-zurire  to  another  famed 
aromatic,  the  sweet  cane  of  Scripture.  Hence 
there  may  be  a  connection  between  these  similarly 
sounding  terms.  Rosenmtiller  says,  '  Luther 
correctly  translates  tlie  Hebrew  expression,  which 
properly  denotes  spontaneously  profluent  myrrh.' 
The  same  kind  of  myrrh  is  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon (ch.  V.  13)  called  stilicidioiis  or  profluent 
myrrh  (nior  obor),  usually  translated  myrrham 
electam  et  prastantissimam,  transeuntem,  &c. 
(Cels.  I.e.  p.  528).  Another  kind  of  myrrh  is 
said  to  be  indicated  by  the  word  Nataf,  translated 
stacte,  which  occurs  in  Exod.  xxx.  24  ;  but  on 
this  opinions  have  differed  [Nataf]  . 

Myrrh,  it  is  well  known,  was  celebrated  in  the 
most  ancient  times  as  a  perfume,  and  a  fumi- 
gator,  as  well  as  for  its  uses  in  medicine.  As 
several  kinds  were  included  under  the  name  of 
mjTrh,  it  is  probable  that  some  may  have  pos- 
sessed more  aromatic  properties  than  others  :  but 
the  tastes  and  the  customs  of  nations  vary  so 
much  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  estimate  correctly  what  was 
most  agreeable  to  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Myrrh 
was  burned  in  their  temples,  and  employed  in 
embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Herodotus, 
speaking  of  the  practice  of  embalming  among  the 
Egyptians,  says,  'They  then  fill  the  body  with 
powder  of  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  perfumes, 
except  frankincense'  (ii.  86).  It  was  offered  in 
presents,  as  natural  products  commonly  were  in 
those  days,  because  such  as  were  procured  from 
distant  countries  were  very  rare.  In  the  same 
way  we  often  hear  of  a  rare  animal  or  bird  being 
presented  to  royalty  even  in  the  present  day. 
The  ancients  prepared  a  wine  of  myrrh,  and  also 
an  oil  of  myrrh,  and  it  formed  an  ingredient  in 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  compound  medi- 
cines, as  the  Theriaca,  the  Mithridata,  Manus 
Dei,  &c.  Even  in  Europe  it  continued  to  recent 
times  to  enjoy  the  highest  medicinal  reputation, 
as  it  does  in  tlie  East  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
no  doubt  useful  as  a  moderately  stimulant  medi- 
cine ;  but  Von  Helmont  was  extravagant  enough 
to  state  that  it  is  calculated  to  render  man  im- 
mortal, if  we  had  any  means  of  perfectly  dissolving 
it  in  the  juices  of  the  body.  From  the  sensible 
properties  of  this  drug,  and  from  the  virtues  which 
were  ascribed  to  it,  we  may  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  mention  of  it  in  the  several  passages  of 
Scripture  which  have  been  quoted. — J.  F.  R. 

MORDECAI  ('•51")0,  supposed  to  come  from 

the  Persian      St^^yc,  little  man,  mannikin  ;  or, 

according  to  others,  from  the  idol  'ijl^P  Mero- 
dach,  thus  signifying  a  votary  of  Merodach. 
The  last  supposition  is  not  unlikely,  seeing  that 
Daniel  had  the  ChaldaeEin  name  of  Belshaezar ; 
Sept.  MapSoxa«)s)>  *on  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  descended  from  one  of  the  captives 
transported  to  Babylon  with  Jehoiachin  (Esth.  ii. 
5).  He  was  resident  at  Susa,  then  the  metropolig 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  under  his  care 
his  niece  Hadessa,  otherwise  Esther,  at  the  time 
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when  the  fairest  damsels  of  the  land  were  gathered 
together,  that  from  among  them  a  fitting  suc- 
cessor to  queen  Vashti  might  be  selected  for  king 
Ahasuerus.  Among  them  was  Esther,  and  on  her 
the  choice  fell ;  while,  by  what  management  we 
■{now  not.  her  relationship  to  Mordecai,  and  her 
Jewish  descent,  remained  unknown  at  the  palace. 
The  uncle  lost  none  of  his  influence  over  the 
niece  by  her  elevation,  although  the  seclusion  of 
the  royal  harem  excluded  him  from  direct  inter- 
course with  her.  He  seems  to  have  held  some 
office  about  the  court ;  for  we  find  him  in  daily 
attendance  there,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
through  this  employment  that  he  became  privy  to 
a  plot  of  two  of  the  chamberlains  against  the  life 
of  the  king,  which  through  Esther  he  made 
known  to  the  monarch.  This  great  service  was 
however  suffered  to  pass  without  reward  at  the 
time.  On  the  rise  of  Haman  to  power  at  court, 
Mordecai  alone,  of  all  the  nobles  and  officers  who 
crowded  the  royal  gates,  refused  to  manifest  the 
customary  signs  of  homage  to  the  royal  favourite. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  attribute  this  to  an  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  which,  however  usual  in 
Europe,  is  unknown  in  Eastern  courts.  Haman 
was  an  Amalekite ;  and  Mordecai  brooked  not  to 
bow  himself  down  before  one  of  a  nation  which 
from  the  earliest  times  had  been  the  most  devoted 
enemies  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Orientals  are 
tenacious  of  the  outward  marks  of  respect,  which 
they  hold  to  be  due  to  the  position  they  occupy ; 
and  the  erect  mien  of  Mordecai  among  the  bending 
courtiers  escaped  not  the  keen  eye  of  Haman.  He 
noticed  it,  and  brooded  over  it  from  day  to  day  : 
he  knew  well  the  class  of  feelings  in  which  it 
originated,  and — remembering  the  eternal  enmity 
vowed  by  the  Israelites  against  his  people,  and 
how  often  their  conquering  sword  had  all  but 
swept  his  nation  from  the  face  of  the  earth — he 
vowed  by  one  great  stroke  to  exterminate  the 
Hebrew  nation,  the  fate  of  whicli  he  believed  to 
be  in  his  hands.  The  temptation  was  great,  and 
to  his  ill-regulated  mind  irresistible.  He  there- 
fore procured  the  well-known  and  bloody  decree 
from  the  king  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  empire  in  one  day.  When  this  decree 
became  known  to  Mordecai,  he  covered  himself 
with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  rent  the  air  with 
his  cries.  This  being  made  known  to  Esther 
through  the  servants  of  the  harem,  who  now  knew 
of  their  relationship,  she  sent  Hatach,  one  of  the 
royal  eunuciis,  to  demand  the  cause  of  his  grief: 
tiirough  that  faithful  servant  he  made  the  facts 
known  to  her,  urged  upon  her  the  duty  of  deliver- 
ing her  people,  and  encouraged  her  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  the  attempt.  She  was  found 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  risked  her  life  by  en- 
tering the  royal  ))resence  uncalled,  and  having 
by  discreet  management  procured  a  favourable 
opportunity,  accused  Haman  to  the  king  of 
plotting  to  destroy  her  and  her  people.  His 
(loom  was  sealed  on  this  occasion  by  the  means 
which  in  his  agitation  he  took  to  avert  it;  and 
when  one  of  the  eunuchs  present  intimated  that 
this  man  had  prepared  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high 
on  which  to  hang  Mordecai,  the  king  at  once  said, 
'  Hang  him  thereon.'  This  was,  in  fact,  a  great 
aggravation  of  his  offence,  for  the  previous  night, 
the  king,  being  unable  to  sleep,  had  commanded 
the  records  of  his  reign  to  be  read  to  him ;  and 
the  reader  bad  providentially  turned  to  the  part  re- 
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cording  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  fnutratett 
through  Mordecai.  The  king  asked  what  had 
been  the  reward  of  this  mighty  service,  and  being 
answered  '  nothing,'  he  commanded  that  any  one 
who  happened  to  bie  in  attendance  without,  should 
be  called.  Haman  was  there,  having  come  for  the 
very  purpose  of  asking  the  king's  leave  to  hang 
Mordecai  upon  the  gallows  he  had  prepared,  and 
was  asked  what  should  be  done  to  the  man  whom 
the  king  delighted  to  honour  ?  Thinking  that  the 
king  could  delight  to  honour  no  one  but  himself, 
he  named  the  highest  and  most  public  honours  he 
could  conceive,  and  received  from  the  monarch 
the  astounding  answer,  '  Make  haste,  and  do  even 
so  to  Mordecai  that  sitteth  in  the  king's  gate!' 
Then  was  Haman  constrained,  without  a  word,  and 
with  seeming  cheerfulness,  to  repair  to  the  man 
whom  he  hated  beyond  all  the  world,  to  invest 
him  with  tlie  royal  robes,  and  to  conduct  him  in 
magnificent  cavalcade  through  the  city,  pro- 
claiming, '  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour.'  After  this 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  sense  of  poetical 
justice  decided  the  i)erhaps  till  then  doubtful 
course  of  the  king,  when  he  heard  of  the  gallows 
which  Haman  had  prepared  for  the  man  by  whom 
his  own  life  had  been  preserved. 

Mordecai  was  invested  with  power  greater 
than  that  which  Haman  had  lost,  and  the  first 
use  he  made  of  it  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
neutralize  or  counteract  the  decree  obtained  by 
Haman.  It  could  not  be  recalled,  as  the  kings 
of  Persia  had  no  power  to  rescind  a  decree  once 
issued ;  but  as  the  altered  wish  of  the  court 
was  known,  and  as  the  Jews  were  pennitted  to 
stand  on  their  defence,  they  were  preserved  from 
the  intended  destruction,  although  much  blood 
was,  on  th?  appointed  day,  shed  even  in  the  royal 
city.  The  Feast  of  Purim  was  instituted  in  me- 
mory of  this  deliverance,  and  is  celebrated  to  this 
day  (Esth.  ii.  5;  x.)  [Purim]. 

A  Mordecai,  w4io  returned  from  the  exile  with 
Zerubbabel,  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii.  2  and  Neh. 
vii.  7 ;  but  this  cannot  well  have  been  the  Mor- 
decai of  Esther,  as  some  have  supposed. 

MORIAH  (njnb  ;  Sept.  'Afxcopia),  one  of  the 
hills  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  temple  was 
built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  iii.  1).  The  name 
seldom  occurs,  being  usually  included  in  that  of 
Zion,  to  the  northeast  of  which  it  lay,  and  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  valley  of  TyropcBon 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  3-9)  [Jerusalem].  The 
Land  of  Moriah,  whither  Abraham  went  to 
offer  up  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  same  place,  and  may  at  least 
be  conceived  to  describe  the  surrounding  district. 
The  Jews  themselves  believe  that  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings  in  the  temple  stood  ujwn  tlie  very 
site  of  the  altar  on  which  the  patriarch  purposed 
to  sacrifice  his  son. 

MOSERAH,  MOSEROTH,  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  near  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xxxiii.  30) 
[Wandering]. 

MOSES  (H^O;  Mu-Do-^j;  Mwir^j),  the  law- 
giver  of  Israel,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
was  a  son  of  Amram  and  Jochehed  (Exod.  yi. 
20).  According  to  Exod.  ii.  10,  the  name  ntJ*D 
means  drawn  out  of  water.  Even  ancient  writen 
knew  that  the  correctness  of  this  Interpretatioo 
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•ould  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  Egyptian 
lang;uage  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  9.  6 ;  contra 
Apionem,  i.  31;  Philo,  ii.  83,  &c.  ed.  Mang.). 
The  name  contains  also  an  allusion  to  the  verb 

ilK'p,  extraxit,  he  extracted,  pulled  out.  Hence 
it  appears  that  H^td  is  a  significant  memorial 
of  the  marvellous  preservation  of  Moses  when  an 
infant,  in  spite  of  those  Pharaonic  edicts  which 
were  promulgated  in  order  to  lessen  the  number 
of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  intention  of  divine 
providence  that  the  great  and  wonderful  destiny 
of  the  child  should  be  from  the  first  apparent : 
and  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  Moses  he  in- 
tended also  to  accomplish  for  the  whole  nation  of 
Israel. 

It  was  an  important  event  that  the  infant  Moses, 
having  been  exposed  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
was  found  there  by  an  Egyptian  princess ;  and 
that,  having  been  adopted  by  lier,  he  thus  ob- 
tained an  education  at  the  royal  court  (Exod. 
ii.  1-10).  Having  been  taught  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  22 ;  comp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  ii.  9.  7),  the  natural  gifts  of  Moses  were 
fully  developed,  and  he  thus  became  in  many 
respects  better  prepared  for  his  future  vocation. 

After  Moses  had  grown  up,  he  returned  to  his 
brethren,  and,  in  spite  of  the  degraded  state  of  his 
people,  manifested  a  sincere  attachment  to  them. 
He  felt  deep  compassion  for  their  sufferings,  and 
showed  his  indignation  against  their  oppressors  by 
slaying  an  Egyptian  whom  he  saw  ill  treating  an 
Israelite.  This  doubtful  act  became  by  Divine 
Providence  a  means  of  advancing  him  further  in 
his  preparation  for  his  future  vocation,  by  in- 
ducing him  to  escape  into  the  Arabian  desert, 
where  he  abode  for  a  considerable  period  with  the 
Midianitish  prince,  Jethro,  whose  daughter  Zip- 
porah  he  married  (Exod.  ii.  11,  sq.).  Here,  in 
the  solitude  of  pastoral  life,  he  was  appointed  to 
ripen  gradually  for  his  high  calling,  before  he 
was  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  sent  back  among 
his  people,  in  order  to  achieve  their  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  bondage. 

His  entry  upon  this  vocation  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mere  natural  resolution  of  Moses,  whose 
constitutional  timidity  and  want  of  courage  ren- 
dered him  disinclined  for  such  an  imdertaking. 
An  extraordinary  divine  operation  was  required  to 
overcome  his  disinclination.  On  Mount  Horeb 
lie  saw  a  burning  thorn-bush,  in  the  flame  of 
which  he  recognised  a  sign  of  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  Deity,  and  a  divine  admonition  induced 
him  to  resolve  upon  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 
He  returned  into  Egypt,  where  neither  the  dispi- 
rited state  of  the  Israelites,  nor  tlie  obstinate  op- 
position and  threatenings  of  Pharaoh,  were  now 
able  to  shake  the  man  of  God. 

Supported  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and  commis- 
sioned by  God  as  his  chosen  instrument,  proving, 
by  a  series  of  marvellous  deeds,  in  the  midst  of 
heathenism,  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  the  ordy  true 
God,  Moses  at  last  overcame  the  opposition  of 
the  Egyptians.  According  to  a  divine  decree, 
the  people  of  the  Lord  were  to  quit  Egypt,  under 
the  command  of  Moses,  in  a  triumphant  manner. 
The  punishments  of  God  were  poured  down  upon 
the  hostile  people  in  an  increasing  ratio,  termi- 
nating in  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  as  a  sign  that 
all  had  deserved  death.  The  formidable  power  of 
poigaoism,  in  its  conflict  with  the  theocracy,  wa« 
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obliged  to  bow  before  the  apparently  weak  people 
of  the  Lord.  The  Egyptians  paid  tribute  to  the 
emigrating  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  35),  who  set  out 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 

The  enraged  king  vainly  endeavffltired  to  de- 
stroy the  emigrants.  Moses,  firmly  relying  upon 
miraculous  help  from  the  Lord,  led  his  people 
through  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia,  while  tlie  iiost 
of  Pharaoh  perished   in  its   waves   (Exod.  xii.- 

XV.). 

After  this  began  the  most  important  functions  of 
Moses  as  thelawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  des- 
tined to  enter  into  Canaan  as  the  people  of  promise, 
upon  whom  rested  the  ancient  blessings  of  the  pa- 
triarchs. By  the  instrumentality  of  Moses  they 
were  appointed  to  enter  into  intimate  communion 
with  God  through  a  sacred  covenant,  and  to  be 
firmly  bound  to  him  by  a  new  legislation.  Moses, 
having  victoriously  repulsed  the  attack  of  the 
Amalekites,  marched  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  he 
signally  punished  the  defection  of  liis  people, 
and  gave  them  the  law  as  a  testimony  of  divine 
justice  and  mercy.  From  Mount  Sinai  they 
proceeded  northward  to  the  desert  of  Paran,  and 
sent  spies  to  explore  the  Land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
x.-xiii.).  On  this  occasion  broke  out  a  violent 
rebellion  against  the  lawgiver,  which  he,  how- 
ever, by  divine  assistance,  energetically  repressed 
(Num.  xiv.-xvi.). 

The  Israelites  frequently  murmured,  and  were 
disobedient  during  about  forty  years.  In  a  part 
of  the  desert  of  Kadesh,  wliich  was  called  Zin, 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  Edomites,  after  the 
sister  of  Moses  had  died,  and  after  even  the  new 
generation  had,  like  their  fathers,  proved  to  be 
obstinate  and  desponding,  Moses  fell  into  sin,  and 
was  on  that  account  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  people  into  Canaan.  He  was 
appointed  to  lead  them  only  to  the  boundary  of 
their  country,  to  prepare  all  tliat  was  requisite 
for  their  entry  into  the  land  of  promise,  to  ad- 
monisli  them  impressively,  and  to  bless  them. 

It  was  according  to  God's  appointment  that 
the  new  generation  also,  to  whom  the  occupation 
of  the  country  had  been  promised,  should  arrive 
at  their  goal  only  after  having  vanquished  many 
obstacles.  Even  before  they  liad  reached  tlie  real 
boundaries  of  Canaan  they  were  to  be  subjected 
to  a  heavy  and  purifying  trial.  It  was  important 
that  a  man  like  Moses  was  at  the  head  of  Israel 
during  all  these  providential  dispensations.  His 
authority  was  a  powerful  preservative  against 
despondency  under  heavy  trials. 

Having  in  vain  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
territory  of  the  Edomites,  the  people  marched 
round  its  boundaries  by  a  circuitous  and  tedious 
route.  Twopowerful  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon 
and  Og,  were  vanquished.  Moses  led  the  people 
into  the  fields  of  Moab  over  against  Jericho,  to 
the  very  threshold  of  Canaan  (Num.  xx.,  xxi.). 
The  oracles  of  Balaam  became,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Moses,  blessings  to  his  people,  be- 
cause by  them  they  were  rendered  conscious  of 
the  great  importance  of  having  the  Lord  on  their 
side. 

Moses  happily  averted  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  Israelites  on  the  part  of  Midian 
(Num.  xxv.-xxxi.).  Hence  he  was  enabled  to 
grant  to  some  of  the  tribes  permanent  dwellings 
in  a  considerable  tract  of  country  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Jordan  CNum.  rxxii.),  and  to 
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give  to  his  people  a  foretaste  of  that  well-being 
which  was  in  store  for  them. 

Moses  made  excellent  preparations  for  the  con- 
quest and  distribution  of  the  whole  country, 
and  took  leave  of  his  people  with  powerful  ad- 
monitions and  impressive  benedictions,  transfer- 
ring his  government  to  the  hands  of  Joshua,  who 
was  not  unworthy  to  become  the  successor  of  so 
great  a  man.  With  a  longing  but  gratified  look, 
he  surveyed,  from  the  elevated  ground  on  the 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  beautiful  country 
destined  for  his  people. 

Moses  died  in  a  retired  spot  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  remained  vi- 
gorous in  mind  and  body  to  the  last.  His  body 
was  not  buried  in  tlie  promised  land,  and  his 
grave  remained  unknown,  lest  it  should  become 
an  object  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  worship. 
This  honour  was  due,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
Lord,  who  had  manifested  liimself  through  the 
whole  life  of  Moses.  Not  the  body,  but  the  word, 
of  Moses  was  permanently  to  abide  in  Israel. 
The  people  of  G-od  produced  no  prophet  greater 
than  Moses,  because  by  none  was  the  Lord  more 
glorified.  Among  all  the  men  of  God  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  presents  the  most 
wonderful  and  imposing  aspect. 

The  Pentateuch  is  the  greatest  monument  of 
Moses  as  an  author.  The  ninetieth  psalm  also 
seems  to  be  correctly  ascribed  to  him.  Some 
learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  but  their 
arguments  are  inconclusive  [Job]. 

Numerous  traditions,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, have  been  current  respecting  so  cele- 
brated a  personage.  Some  of  these  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  but  most  of  them  occur  in 
later  rabbinical  writers  (comp.  Philo,  De  Vita 
Mosis,  c.  iii.  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  9,  sq. ;  Barto- 
locci,  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  iv.  115,  sq.). 

The  name  of  Moses  is  celebrated  among  the 
Arabs  also,  and  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mass  of  le- 
gends (comp.  Hottinger,  Historia  Orientalis,  p.  80, 
sq.).  The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  repeatedly 
mention  Moses,  but  their  accounts  contain  the 
authentic  Biblical  history  in  a  greatly  distorted 
form  (vid.  the  collection  of  Meier,  Judaica,  seu 
veterum  Scriptorumprofanorum  de  Rebus  Judai- 
cis  Fragmenta,  Jenae,  1832). 

Concerning  the  life  of  Moses,  compare  also 

Warburton,  On  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ; 

Hess,  Geschichte  Mosis,  Zurich,  1778,  2  vols. ; 

Niemeyer,  Charakteristik  der  Bibel,   3rd  vol. 

H.  A.  C.  H. 

MOTH  (B'JJ)  occurs  in  Job  iv.  19;  xiii.  28 ; 
xxvii.  18;  Isa.^'l.  9;  li.  8;  Hosea  v.  12;  Matt, 
vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33;  Ecclus.  xix.  3; 
xlii.  13  :  in  all  which  places  the  Sept.  and 
Greek  Testament  read  <r^s,  and  the  Vulg. 
tinea.  In  Ps.  xxxix.  II,  B'y,'  Sept.  apdxvv, 
Vulg.  aranea.  The  same  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  the  phrase  '  moth-eaten,'  Job  xiii.  28 ;  Sept. 
ffrp-SfipcoTov,  comeditur  a  tineis ;  James  v. 
2,  ffTjTSfipura,  a  tineis  comesta.  The  word 
DD  occurs  once  in  Isa.  li.  8 ;  Sept.  <r^j,  Vulg. 
tinea.  There  is  no  biblical  insect  whose  identity 
is  better  ascertained.  The  following  is  the  chain 
of  evidence  through  which  it  is  traced.  The 
word  ff^s,  adopted  by  the  Sept.,  unquestionably 
means  '  moth '  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  (who 
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was  contemporary  with  the  translators  of  the 
earliest  and  best  rendered  portions  of  the  Sept) ; 
for  when  treating  of  tlie  generation  of  insects  he 
says :  Flverai  5e  koI  &\\a  (c^Sapia,  t4  fxtv  ip 
ipiois,  Ka\  offa  €|  iplwv  icrrly,  otov  oi  ffrjres, 
ot  iiJi<pvovTai  fiaWov  'irav  KovioprwSri  fj  ra  tpicu 
*  Other  small  creatures  are  generated,  some  in 
wool,  and  in  such  substances  as  are  formed  from 
wool,  as  for  instance,  moths,  or  moth  worms, 
which  are  principally  produced  in  dusty  woollen 
substances :'  and,  again,  speakiiig  of  the  same 
insect,  yiv(rai  Se  h-  x'tcSci  6  (tkwXi)^  ovtos,  '  this 
worm  or  insect  is  produced  in  garments.'  To 
the  same  effect,  Aristotle's  pupil,  Theophrastus, 
speaking  of  the  herb  ttoXIov,  says,  rovro  5e  koI 
irphs  Tovs  (TrJTas  tous  iy  rots  i/iariois  wyad6v — 
'  this  is  good  against  the  motlis  in  clothes '  {Hist. 
Plant,  i.  16).  Menander,  educated  under  Theo- 
phrastus, speaking  of  things  which  consume,  says, 
rh  5'  Ifidrtov  ot  ariTts,  '  moths  consume  clothes.' 
Then  with  regard  to  the  word  tinea,  adopted  by 
the  Vulg.,  Pliny  uses  it  in  translating  our  first 
quotation  from  Aristotle  ('  pulvis  in  lanis  et  veste 
tineas  creat,'  Hist.  Nat.  xi.  41,  edit.  Harduin), 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  moth,  thougli  he  also  apjjlies 
the  word  to  other  insects,  &c. ;  and  from  the  time 
of  Pliny  to  Aldrovandus,  this,  and  almost  all  the 
other  names  in  natural  liistory,  remained  the  same, 
and  were  retained  as  much  as  possible  by  Wil- 
lughby  and  Linnaeus.  The  latter,  under  the  order 
Lepidoptera,  genus  Phalaena,  gives  the  species  of 
moths.  Tinea  tapetzella,  T.  pellionella,  and 
T.  recurvaria  sarcitella,  as  peculiarly  destruc- 
tive to  woollen  clothes,  furs,  &c.  The  following 
allusions  to  the  moth  occur  in  Scripture ; — to  its 
being  produced  in  clothes :  '  for  from  garments 
coiaeth  a  moth'  (Ecclus.  xlii.  13);  to  its  well- 
known  fragility  :  'mortal  men  are  crushed  before 
the  moth'  (Job  iv.  19),  literally  'before  the  face 
of  the  moth,'  but  which  words  really  mean  '  like  as 
the  moth  is  crushed.'  The  Hebrew  word  '•JS?, 
here  translated  '  before,'  occurs  in  the  sense  of  as 
or  like  in  1  Sam.  i.  16  :  '  count  not  thine  handmaid 

(^V^^n'nn  *3Q^)  as  a  daughter  of  Belial ;'  lite- 
rally,  '  before,'  or  '  as  the  face  of:'  and  so  the  Sept. 
understood  our  passage,  crTjrbj  Tp6irov.  The 
Latin  phrase  ad  facietn  occurs  in  the  same  sense 
in  Plautus  {Cistell.  i.  1.  73) :  '  ad  istam  faciem  est 
morbus  qui  me  macerat.'  Others  take  tliis  allu- 
sion to  the  moth  in  an  active  sense,  thus — '  as  a 
garment  is  consumed  by  the  moth  ;'  so  the  Vulg. 
a  tinea.  The  allusion  to  '  the  house  of  the  moth' 
(Job  xx\ii.  18)  seems  to  refer  plainly  to  the 
silky  spindle-shaped  case,  covered  with  detached 
hairs  and  particles  of  wool,  made  and  inhabited 
by  the  larva  of  the  Tinea  sarcitella ;  or  to  the 
felted  case  or  tunnel  formed  by  the  larva  of  the 
Tinea  pellionella ;  or  to  the  arched  gallery  formed 
by  eating  through  wool  by  the  larva  of  the  Tinea 
tapetzella.  References  occur  to  the  destructive- 
ness  of  the  clothes-moth :  '  as  a  garment  tliat  is 
moth-eaten'  (Job  xiii.  28) ;  '  the  moth  shall  eat 
them  up'  (Isa.  1.  9) ;  '  the  moth  shall  eat  them 
up  like  a  garment'  (li.  8) ;  '  I  will  be  to  Ephraim 
as  a  moth,'  i.  e.  will  secretly  consume  him  (Hos. 
V.  12);  comp.  Matt.  vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33; 
James  v.  2,  metaphorically:  and  Ecclus.  xix.  3 — 
*  Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  that  cleaveth 
to  harlots,'  but  the  better  reading  is  cijinj,  '  rotttai- 
nesB.'    Since  the  '  treasures '  of  the  Orientals,  in 
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ancient  times,  consisted  partly  of  '  garments, 
both  new  and  old '  (Matt.  xiii.  62 ;  and  comp. 
Josh,  vii,  21 ;  Judges  xiv.  12),  the  ravages  of 
*he  clothes-moth  afforded  them  a  lively  emblem  of 
destruction.  Their  treasures  also  consisted  partly 
of  com  laid  up  in  bains,  &c.  (Luke  xii.  18,  24); 
ind  it  .las  been  supposed  that  the  Ppwcrts,  trans- 
lated 'rust,'  joined  with  the  o-rfjs  in  Matt.  vi.  19, 
20,  refers  also  to  some  species  of  moth,  &c., 
probably  in  the  larva  state,  which  destroys  corn. 
Kuinoel  says  the  '  curculio,  or  kornwurm,'  the 
larva  of  the  Tmea  granella,  is  injurious  to  corn. 
Compare  the  common  Roman  phrase  blatta  et 
tinea.  Aquila  gives  Ppucris  for  yj?  in  Jer.  1.  9  ; 
and  those  words,  '  Gods  which  cannot  save  them- 
selves from  moths,'  fipoofjidTuv,  Ep.  of  Jer.  xii., 
may  be  another  instance.  Comp.  Mai.  iii.  11, 
Sept.  and  MS.  B.  in  margin,  and  Symmachus  in 
Isa.  V.  9.  The  word  DD  occurs,  as  well  as  the  word 
V]i,  in  Isa.  li.  8  :  '  the  t^y  shall  eat  them  up  like 
a  garment,  and  the  DD  shall  eat  them  like  wool,^ 
Sept.  ws  epia  fiptodrjaerai  iinh  ariris  (comp.  the 
first  quotation  from  Aristotle),  where  the  similarity 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  word  is  striking. 
If  two  species  of  moth  be  here  alluded  to,  may  not 
the  DD  be  the  distinctive  name  for  the  Tinea 
tapetzella,  which  is  peculiarly  destnictive  to 
'  wool  ?'  The  Sept.  also  gives  a7)s  for  3p"l,  Prov. 
xiv.  30,  and  for  plT\,  Micah  vii.  4.  Moths,  like 
fleas,  &c.,  amid  other  more  immediate  pur- 
poses of  their  existence,  incidentally  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  human  industry  and  cleanliness; 
for,  by  a  remarkable  discrimination  in  her  in- 
stinct, the  parent  moth  never  deposits  her  eggs  in 
garments  frequently  overlooked  or  kept  clean. 
Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  proofs  of 
animal  intelligence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  larvae  of 
the  water-moth,  which  get  into  straws,  and  adjust 
tlie  weight  of  their  case  so  tliat  it  can  always  float: 
when  too  heavy  they  add  a  piece  of  straw  or  wood, 
and  when  too  light  a  bit  of  gravel  (  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i. 
p.  42).— J.  F.  D. 

MOTHER.  The  Hebrew  word  for  mother 
is  DK  am,  and  is  regarded  by  the  lexicographers 
as  a  primitive,  imitating  the  earliest  lisping  of 
an  infant :  they  compare  it  with  the  Greek 
^ciju/ua,  iJ.dfiij.ri,  fiala ;  Sanscrit,  md,  ambd  ;  Copt., 
mau ;  English  and  French,  mama;  German, 
amme  (nurse),  &c. 

The  ordinary  applications  of  the  word  require 
no  illustration ;  but  the  following  points  of  He- 
brew usage  may  be  noticed.  When  the  father  had 
tnore  than  one  wife,  the  son  seems  to  have  con- 
fined the  title  of  '  mother*  to  his  real  mother,  by 
which  he  distinguished  her  from  the  other  wives 
of  liis  father.  Hence  the  source  of  Joseph's  pecu- 
liar interest  in  Benjamin  is  indicated  in  Gen. 
xliii.  29,  by  his  being  '  his  mother's  son.'  The 
other  brethren  were  the  sons  of  his  father  by  other 
wives.  Nevertheless,  when  this  precision  was  not 
necessary,  the  step-mother  was  sometimes  styled 
mother.  Thus  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  10)  speaks  of 
Leah  as  Joseph's  mother,  for  his  real  mother  had 
long  been  dead .  The  step-mother  was  however  more 
properly  distinguished  from  the  womb-mother  by 
the  name  of  '  father's  wife'_  (IN  XWlM).  The 
word  '  mother '  was  also,  like  father,  brother, 
sister,  employed  by  the  Hebrews  in  a  somewhat 
wider  sense  than  is  usual  with  us.    It  is  used  of 
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a  grandmother  (1  Kings  xv.  10),  and  even  of  any 
female  ancestor  (Gen.  iii.  20)  ;  of  a  benefactress 
(Judg.  v.  7),  and  as  expressing  intimate  relation- 
ship (Job  xvii.  14).  In  Hebrew,  as  in  English, 
a  nation  is  considered  as  a  mother,  and  indivi- 
duals as  her  children  (Isa.  1. 1  ;  Jer.  1.12;  Ezek. 
xix.  2  ;  Hos.  ii.  4  ;  iv.  5)  ;  so  our  '  mother-coun- 
try,' which  is  quite  as  good  as  '  father-land,' 
which  we  seem  beginning  to  copy  from  the  Ger- 
mans. Large  and  important  cities  are  also 
called  mothers,  i.  e.  '  mother-cities,'  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dependent  towns  and  villages  (2  Sam. 
XX.  19),  or  even  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  called 
her  children  (Isa.  iii.  12;  xlix.  23).  'The 
parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways ' 
(Ezek.  xi.  21)  is  in  the  Hebrew  '  the  mother  of 
the  way,'  because  out  of  it  the  two  ways  arise  as 
daughters.  In  Job  i.  21,  the  earth  is  indicated 
as  the  common  '  mother  to  whose  bosom  all  man- 
kind must  return.'  So  Chaucer — 
'  And  on  tlie  ground,  which  is  my  modres  gate, 
I  knocke  with  my  staf  erlich  and  late. 
And  say  to  hire,  "  Leve,  mother,  let  me  in."  ' 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  position  which 
a  mother  occupied  among  the  Jews,  are  involved 
in  other  relations,  which  are  referred  to  the  ge- 
neral head  Woman. 

MOUNTAINS.  The  mountains  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  noticed  under  their  different 
names,  and  a  general  statement  with  reference  to 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  is  given  under  that 
head.  We  have  therefore  in  this  place  only  to 
notice  more  fully  some  remarkable  symbolical  or 
figurative  uses  of  the  word  in  the  Bible. 

In  Scripture  the  governing  part  of  the  body 
politic  appears  under  symbols  of  different  kinds, 
if  the  allegory  or  figurative  representation  is 
taken  from  the  heavens,  the  luminaries  denote  the 
governing  body  ;  if  from  an  animal,  the  head  or 
horns ;  if  fiom  the  earth,  a  mountain  or  fortress  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  capital  city  or  residence  of  the 
governor  is  taken  for  the  supreme  power.  These 
mutually  illustrate  each  other.  For  a  capital 
city  is  the  head  of  the  political  body :  the  head 
of  an  ox  is  the  fortress  of  the  animal ;  mountains 
are  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  earth  ;  and  there- 
fore a  fortress  or  capital  city,  though  seated  in  a 
plain,  may  be  called  a  mountain.  Thus  the  words 
head,  mountain,  hill,  city,  horn,  and  king,  are  used 
in  a  manner  as  synonymous  terms  to  signify  a 
kingdom,  monarchy,  or  republic,  united  under  one 
government,  only  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  in  different  respects ;  for  the  term 
head  represents  it  in  respect  of  the  capital  city ; 
mountain  or  hill  in  respect  of  the  strength  of  the 
metropolis,  which  gives  law  to,  or  is  above,  and 
commands  the  adjacent  territory.  When  David 
says,  '  Lord,  by  tny  favour  thou  hast  made  my 
mountain  to  stand  strong '  (Ps.  xxx.  7),  he  means 
to  express  the  stability  of  his  kingdom. 

It  is  according  to  these  ideas  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  is  described  under  the  figure  of  a 
mountain  (Isa.  ii.  2 ;  xi.  9  ;  Dan.  ii.  35),  and  its 
universality  by  its  being  the  resort  of  all  nations, 
and  by  its  filling  the  whole  earth.  The  mystic 
mountains  in  the  Apocalypse  denote  kingdoms 
and  states  subverted  to  make  room  for  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  (Rev.  vi.  14  ;  xvi.  20). 

The  Chaldaean  monarchy  is  described  as  a 
mountain  in  Jer.  li.  25  ;  Zech.  iv.  7  ;  and  ths 
Targum  illustrates  the  idea  by  subetitutiiig  tfal 
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word  *  fortress '  in  the  former  text.  In  this  view, 
then,  a  mountain  is  the  symbol  of  a  kingdom, 
or  of  a  capital  city  with  its  domains,  or  of  a  king, 
which  is  the  same. 

Mountains  are  frequently  used  to  signify  places 
of  strength,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  to  whatsoever 
use  applied  (Jer.  iii.  23). 

Eminences  were  very  commonly  chosen  .for  the 
sites  of  Pagan  temples :  these  became  places  of 
asylum,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  fortresses 
and  defenders  of  the  worshippers,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  the  false  deities  in  them.  On 
this  account  mountains  were  the  strongholds  of 
Paganism,  and  therefore  in  several  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture they  signify  idolatrous  temples  and  places  of 
worship  (Jer.  ii.  23  ;  Ezek.  vi.  2-6;  Mic.  iv.  1  ; 
comp.  Deut.  xii.  2;  Jer.  ii.  20;  iii.  16;  Ezek. 
vi.  3).  See  Wemyss's  Clavis  Symboliea,  pp. 
309-316. 

MOURNING.  This  head  embraces  both  the 
outward  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  those  expressions 
which  were  intended  to  exhibit  repentance,  &c. 
These  subjects  will  be  pursued  according  te 
Townsend's  chronological  arrangement,  and  sinco 
they  nearly  approximate,  will  be  pursued  together. 
Assuming  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  the 
earliest  reference  to  any  kind  of  mourning  is  that 
of  Job  (b.c.  2130),  who  being  informed  of  the  de- 
struction of  his  children  as  the  climax  of  his 
calamities,  'arose,  rent  his  mantle,  shaved  his 
head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground  and  wor- 
shipped' (Job  i.  20),  uttered  sentiments  of  sub- 
mission (ver.  21),  and  sat  down  among  the  ashes 
(cb.  ii.  8).  His  friends  came  to  him  by  an  ap- 
pointment among  themselves  to  mourn  with  him 
and  comfort  him  (ver.  11);  they  lift  up  their  voices 
and  wept  upon  a  view  of  his  altered  appearance  ; 
they  rent  every  man  his  mantle  and  sprinkled 
dust  upon  their  heads  towards  heaven  (ver.  12), 
and  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground  seven  days 
and  seven  nights,  waiting  till  his  grief  should 
subside  before  they  commenced  their  office  as 
mourners.  Job  then  bewails  aloud  his  unhappy 
condition  (ch.  iii.).  In  ch.  xvi.  15,  16,  reference 
is  made  to  the  customs  of  sewing  sackcloth  upon 
the  skin,  defiling  the  head  with  dust,  and  sutl'er- 
ing  the  face  to  be  begrimed  with  weeping.  Cla- 
mour in  grief  is  referred  to  (xix.  7 ;  xx.  28) : 
it  is  considered  a  wicked  man's  portion  that  his 
widows  shall  not  weep  at  his  death  (xxvii.  15). 
Upon  Job's  recovery  from  his  afflictions  all  his 
relatives  and  acquaintances  bemoan  and  comfort 
him  concerning  his  past  sufferings ;  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  congratulatory  mourning, 
indulged  in  order  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of 
prosperity  by  recalling  associations  of  adversity 
(ch.  xlii.  11).  Indeed,  the  expressions  of  aflFec- 
tionate  joy  and  grief  nearly  coincide.  Joseph  fell 
upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept  (Gen. 
xlv.  14  ;  comp.  Acts  xx.  37,  38,  and  Gen.  1.  I). 
However  it  it  to  be  accounted  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  book  of  Job  nearly  all  the  chief  character- 
istics of  eastern  mourning  are  introduced.  This 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  The  next  instance  is 
that  of  Abraham,  who  came  to  mourn  and  weep 
for  Sarah  (b.c.  1871),  words  which  denote  a  formal 
mourning  (Gen.  xxiii,  2).  Days  of  mourning 
are  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  expected  death  of 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii.  41).  These  appear  generally  to 
Itave  consisted  of  seven,  as  for  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxxi. 
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13  ;  for  Judith  xvi.  24 ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxii.  12). 
Weeping  appears  (b.c.  1729),  either  as  one  chief 
expression  of  mourning,  or  as  the  general  name 
for  it.  Hence  when  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse, 
was  buried  at  Bethel  under  an  oak,  at  this  period, 
the  tree  was  called  Allon-bachuth,  the  oak  of 
weeping  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  The  children  of  Israel 
were  heard  to  weep  by  Moses  throughout  their 
families,  every  man  in  the  door  of  his  tent  (Num. 
xi.  10;  comp.  xiv.  1 ;  xxv.  6).  So  numerous  are 
the  references  to  tears  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  Orientals  had  them  nearly 
at  command  (comp.  Ps,  vi.  6).  The  woman 
washed  our  Lord's  feet  with  tears  (Luke  vii.  38  ; 
comp.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  17).  Weeping,  with  lifting 
up  of  the  voice,  occurs  in  Ruth  i.  9  ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
4  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  xiii.  36).  Their  exciteable- 
ness  appears  otherwise ;  they  shout  for  joy  and 
liowl  for  grief,  even  the  ministers  of  the  altar 
(Joel  i.  13 ;  Micah  i.  8,  &c.).  Reuben  rent  his 
clothes  upon  finding  Joseph  gone  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
29),  and  uttered  lamentations  (ver.  30).  Jacob 
rends  his  clothes  and  puts  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourns  for  his  son  many  days;  his  sons 
and  his  daughters  rise  up  to  comfort  him,  and  he 
gives  utterance  to  his  grief ;  '  thits  his  father  wept 
for  him'  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  35).  Joseph's  brothers 
rend  their  clothes  (Gen.  xliv.  13);  and  this  act, 
as  expressive  of  grief  or  horror,  occurs  in  multi- 
tudes of  passages  down  to  the  last  age  of  the 
Jewish  empire  (Acts  xiv.  14).  Scarcely  less 
numerous  are  the  references  to  sackcloth  on  the 
loins  as  an  expression  of  mourning ;  we  have  even 
lying  in  sackcloth  (1  Kings  xxi.  27),  and  sack- 
cloth upon  both  man  and  beast  at  Nineveh 
(Jonah  iii.  8).  Joseph's  brethren  fell  to  the 
ground  before  him  in  token  of  grief  (Gen.  xliv. 
1 4) ;  and  this,  or  lying,  or  sitting  on  the  ground, 
was  a  common  token  of  mourning  (comp.  Ps. 
xxxv.  14  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  24 ;  Isa.  iii.  26 ;  xlvii.  1 ; 
•Ezek.  xxvi.  16,  &c.).  The  next  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  subject  is  the  mourning  for  Jacob 
by  the  Egyptians,  which  was  conducted,  no  doubt, 
by  professional  mourners  during  threescore  and 
ten  days  (Gen.  1.  3),  called  the  days  of  mourn- 
ing (ver.  4),  though  most  likely  that  computation 
includes  the  process  of  embalming  (Wilkinson's 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiatis, 
V.  454,  459).  It  seems  to  have  amounted  to  \ 
royal  mourning,  doubtless  out  of  regard  to  Jo- 
seph. Herodotus  states  that  the  Egyptians 
mourned  for  a  king  seventy-two  days.  The 
mourning  for  Joseph's  father  was  renewed  by  Jo- 
seph's command,  with  a  very  great  and  sore 
lamentation,  upon  the  funeral  cavalcade  having 
arrived  in  Canaan,  and  continued  seven  days 
(ver.  10).  The  vehemency  of  that  mourning 
seems  to  have  surprised  even  the  Canaanites,  who 
in  consequence  named  the  place  where  it  was 
held  Abel-mizraim,  or  the  moummg  of  the 
Egyptians  (ver.  11).  We  learn  from  Diodorus 
that  at  the  death  of  a  king  the  Egyptian  people  tore 
their  garments,  every  temple  was  closed,  sacrifices 
were  forbidden,  and  no  festivals  celebrated.  A 
procession  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons  wan- 
dered through  the  streets,  throwing  dust  and  mu(^ 
upon  their  heads,  and  twice  every  day  sung  a 
funeral  dirge  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
mean  time  the  people  abstained  from  baths,  oint- 
rnents,  every  luxury,  and  even  wheaten  bread 
(i.  72,  91).    The  Egyptians  have  ever  been  rat 
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Bownedfor  the  vociferation  of  their  grief ;  'there 
WM  a  great  cry  in  Egypt  at  the  death  of  the  first  • 
born'  (Exod.  xii.  30).  When  the  children  of 
Israel  (b.c.  1491)  mourned  under  the  threat  of  the 
divine  displeasure,  they  did  not  put  on  their  orna- 
ments (Exod.  xxxiii.  4  ;  comp.  Joelii.  16;  Ezek. 
xxiv.  17).  At  the  giving  of  the  law  the  modes 
of  mourning  were  regulated  by  several  enact- 
ments. It  was  forbidden  the  Jews  to  make  cut- 
tings in  their  flesh  for  the  dead  (Lev.  xix.  28). 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
did  not  cut  themselves  (ii.  61);  it  was  a  Syrian 
custom,  as  appears  from  the  votaries  of  Baal 
(1  Kings  xviii.  28);  nor  were  the  Jews  allowed 
to  make  any  baldness  between  tiieir  eyes  for  the 
dead  (Deut.  xiv.  1).  The  priests  were  forbidden 
to  uncover  the  head  in  mourning  (Lev.  x.  6),  or 
to  rend  their  clothes,  or  to  contract  the  ceremonial 
defilement  involved  in  mourning  except  for  their 
nearest  kindred  (Lev.  xxi.  1,  4) ;  but  the  high- 
priest  was  entirely  forbidden  to  do  so  even  for  his 
father  or  his  mother  (ver.  11),  and  so  was  the  Na- 
zarite  (Num.  vi.  7).  These  prohibitions  respecting 
the  head  and  the  beard  (Lev.  xix.  27)  seem  to  have 
been  restricted  to  funeral  occasions,  as  the  customs 
referred  to  were  lawfully  practised  on  other  sor- 
rowful events  (comp.  Ezra  ix.  3 ;  Job  i.  20 ;  Isa. 
xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii.  29;  Micah  i.  16).  Even  the 
food  eaten  by  mourners  was  considered  unclean 
(comp.  Deut.  xxvi.  14,  with  Hos.  ix.  4 ;  Ezek. 
xxiv.  17),  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  afflict 
their  souls  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii. 
27),  and  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  (Num.  xxix.  7). 
All  the  house  of  Israel  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty 
days  (Num.  xx.  29).  The  beautiful  captive, 
■whom  the  law  permitted  to  marry,  was  required 
first  to  bewail  her  father  and  mother  a  full  month, 
and  the  requisitions  that  she  sliould  shave  her 
head  and  pare  her  nails  have  been  by  some  con- 
sidered signs  of  mourning  (Deut.  xxi.  11,  13). 
The  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  thirty  days,  called 
the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  8 ;  b.c.  1451).  Joshua  and  the 
elders  of  Israel  put  dust  upon  their  heads  at  the 
defeat  of  Ai,  and  fasted  (Josh.  vii.  6),  as  did  the 
eleven  tribes  after  the  defeat  at  Gibeah,  and  wept 
(Judg.  XX.  26),  as  did  all  the  Israelites  at  the 
command  of  Joshua,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said 
'  they  drew  water  and  poured  it  out  before  the 
Lord'  (1  Sam.  vii.  6;  comp.  Ps.  xxii.  14).  The 
prophet  Joel  commanded  a  fast  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional mourning.  A  fast  is  proclaimed  to  all  the 
inhabitants  or  visitors  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvi.  9 ; 
comp.  Zech.  vii.  5).  Fasting  is  practised  at 
Nineveh  as  part  of  a  public  humiliation  (Jonah 
iii.  5).  In  our  Lord's  language, 'to  fast'  and 
'to  mourn'  are  the  same  thing  (Matt.  ix.  15). 
Public  humiliations  attended  with  religious  as- 
semblies and  prayers  (Joel  ii.  16,  17)  ;  with  fasts 
(Isa.  Iviii.  3)  ;  see  all  these  united  (I  Mace.  iii. 
44,  47,  48).  The  first  complete  description  of 
mourning  for  the  dead  occurs  in  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  35^ 
where  David  commands  Joab  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him  to  rend  their  clothes,  gird 
themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn  for  Abner ; 
and  David  himself  followed  the  bier,  and  they 
buried  Abner  in  Hebron ;  and  the  king  lifted  up 
jiis  voice  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner,  and 
all  the  people  wept,  and  David  fasted  two  days, 
aart  wrote  a  lamentation  for  the  deceased.  Ele- 
giea  were  composed  by  the  prophets  on  several 
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disastrous  occasions  (Ezek  xxvi.  1-18 ;  xxvii. 
1-36;  Amos  V.  1,  &c.).  The  incident  jf 
Jephthah's  daughter  (b.c.  1187)  is  too  uncertain 
to  afford  any  index  to  the  modes  of  mourning  at 
that  era.  It  appears  that  she  was  allowed  two 
months  to  bewail  her  virginity,  with  her  compa- 
nions, and  that  the  Jewish  women  of  that  country 
went  some  where  yearly  to  lament  or  celebrate 
her  (Judg.  xi.  37-40)  [Jephthah].  In  Ps. 
XXXV.,  which  is  ascribed  to  David,  there  is  a 
description  of  the  humiliations  practised  by  the 
friends  of  the  sick,  in  order  to  procure  their  reco- 
very :  '  When  they  were  sick  my  clothing  was 
sackcloth;  I  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting;  I 
behaved  as  if  it  had  been  a  friend  or  a  brotiier ;  I 
bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  his 
mother ;'  where  different  modes  of  mourning  seem 
adverted  to  for  different  occasions,  Samuel  is 
honoured  with  a  public  mourning  by  the  Israel- 
ites (1  Sam.  XXV.  1),  b.c.  1058.  Upon  the  death 
of  Saul,  David  wrote  an  elegy  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27). 
This,  like  that  upon  the  death  of  Abner,  seems  to 
be  a  poetical  description  of  the  character  of  the 
departed,  like  the  dirge  for  an  Egyptian  king. 


406.     [Mourniug  at  Grave — Lifting  up  hands,  &c.] 


Lifting  up  the  hands  seems  to  have  been  an  ex- 
pression of  grief  (Ps.  cxli.  2;  Lam.  i.  17;  Ezra 
ix.  5).  Messengers  were  sent  to  condole  with  sur- 
vivors ;  thus  David  sent  such  to  Hanun,  king  of 
Ammon,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  (2  Sam.  x.  1, 
2) ;  '  Many  of  the  Jews  came  to  comfort  Martha 
and  Mary'  (John  xi.  19)  ;  'A  great  company  of 
women  attended  our  Lord  to  the  cross,  bewailing 
and  lamenting  him  '  (Luke  xxiii.  27)  ;  '  Much 
people '  were  with  the  widow  of  Nain  (Luke  vii. 
12).  Indeed,  if  persons  met  a  funeral  procession 
they  were  expected  to  join  it — a  custom  which  is 
thought  to  illustrate  St.  Paul's  words,  'Weep 
with  them  that  weep '  (Rom.  xii.  15).  Herodotus 
relates  that  when  Cambyses  bewailed  his  calami- 
ties, the  Persians  tore  their  garments  and  expressed 
their  grief  aloud  (iii.  66).  The  next  incident  in 
historical  order  is  the  mourning  of  Bathsheba  for 
Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  26).  David,  in  deprecation 
of  the  death  of  his  son  by  her,  prayed  to  God  for 
the  child,  fasted,  and  lay  all  night  ujwn  the  earth. 
Ashes  were  often  laid  on  the  head  in  token  of 
mourning ;  thua  '  Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  bead 
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rent  her  garmaat,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
iiead,  and  went  on  crying '  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  20 ; 
comp.  Isa.  Ixi.  3 ;  2  Esdras  ix.  38).  They  even 
wallowed  in  ashes  (Ezek.  xxvii.  30).  Mourning 
apparel  is  first  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  where 
it  appears  that  the  wearer  did  not  anoint  himself 
with  oil  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  17).  In  Egypt  the 
common  people  allowed  their  beards  to  grow  when 
mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  24). 
The  first  reference  to  hired  mourners  occurs  in 
Eccles.  xii.  5,  '  The  mourners  DHQIDn  go  about 
the  streets.'  (The  root  of  this  word,  observes  Gese- 
nius,  signifies  '  a  mournful  noise,'  and  he  adduces 
Micah  i.  8;  Jer.  xxii.  18  ;  xxxiv.  5).  They  are 
certainly  alluded  to  in  Jer.  ix.  17-20,  '  the  mourn- 
ing women'  (probably  widows,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
64 ;  Acts  ix.  39),  answering  to  the  Prseficae  of 
the  Romans  (comp.  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  429).  Ano- 
ther reference  to  tliem  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
25 ;  comp.  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  5.  The 
greater  number  of  the  mourners  in  ancient  Egypt 
were  women,  as  in  the  modern  East.  In  the  fol- 
lowing cut  (No.  407)  mourners,  all  females,  are 
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his  beard  (Ezra  ix.  3  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  i)k 
The  Jews  went  up  to  the  house-tops  to  moiim 
(Isa.  XV.  2,  3  ;  xxii.  1) ;  and  so  did  the  Moabitet 


408.     [Wail  with  Tabrets,  &c.] 

(Jer.  xlviii.  37,  38 ;  Judith  viii.  5).  They  also 
made  cuttings  in  their  hands  (Jer.  xlviii.  37,  38) ; 
they  smote  upon  the  thigh  (Jer.  xxxi.  19  ;  Ezek. 
xxi.  12)  ;  on  the  breast  (Nahum  ii.  7  ;  Luke  xviii. 
13;  xxiii.  48;  they  smote  both  hands  together 
(Num.  xxiv.  10),  stamped  with  the  foot  (Ezek. 
vi.  11),  bowed  down  the  head  (Lam.  ii.  10), 
covered  the  lips  (Micah  iii.  7),  the  face  (2  Sam. 
xix.  4),  and  the  head  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  and  went 
barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30).  Neighbours  and  friends 
provided  food  for  the  mourners  (2  Sam.  iii.  35  ; 
Jer.  xvi.  7 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiv.  17) ;  this  was 
called  '  the  bread  of  bitterness,'  '  the  cup  of  con- 
solation.' In  later  times  the  Jews  had  a  custom  of 
giving  bread  to  the  poor,  at  funerals,  and  leaving 
it  for  their  use  at  tombs,  graves,  &c.,  which 
resembles  the  Roman  visceratio  (Tobit  iv.  17  ; 
Ecclus.  XXX.  8).  Women  went  to  tombs  lo 
indulge  their  grief  (John  xi.  31) ;  anniversary 
mournings  (1  Esdras  i.  22).  The  extravagance 
of  mourning  among  the  Greeks  is  ridiculed  by 
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shown  casting  dust  upon  their  heads  before  the 
mummy  of  a  man.  Mourning  for  the  dead  was 
conducted  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  they  also 
wept  and  wailed  greatly  (Mark  v.  38).  Even 
devout  men  made  great  lamentations  (Acts  viii. 
2).  When  any  one  died  in  ancient  Egypt  the 
females  of  his  .family  covered  their  faces  with 
mud,  ran  through  the  streets  with  their  bosoms 
exposed,  striking  themselves,  and  uttering  loud 
lamentations;  they  were  joined  as  they  went 
by  neighbours  and  friends,  and,  if  the  deceased 
was  of  consequence,  by  strangers  also.  The  men, 
girding  their  dress  below  their  waist,  ran  through 
the  town,  smiting  their  breast,  and  throwing  mud 
upon  their  heads  (Herod,  ii.  85 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  91). 
The  modern  lamentations  in  Cairo  seem  to  resem- 
ble the  ancient.  The  mourners  are  said  to  parade 
the  streets,  crying  '  Oh,  my  misfortune !'  '  Oh,  my 
brother !'  '  Oh,  my  master !'  '  Oh,  lord  of  the 
house !'  &c.  The  similarity  is  striking  between 
such  exclamations  and  the  following  :  Jephthah's 
'Alas,  my  daughter!'  David's  'Oh,  Absalom, 
my  son  ;  my  son  Absalom  !'  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33.) 
'  Alas,  my  brother!'  (1  Kings  xiii.  30).  'Ah,  my 
brother !  ah,  my  sister !  ah.  Lord,  or  ah,  his  glory ' 
(Jer.  xxii.  18).  See  Lane's  Modern  Egyptiayis, 
ii.  286. 

Among  other  signs  of  mourning  they  shaved 
the  head,  and  even  tore  off  the  hair  (Amos  viii. 
10;  Micah  i.  16;  Isa.  xv.  2;  xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii. 
29).    Ezra  plucked  off  the  hair  of  his  head  and  of 
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Lucian  (JDe  Luctii),  who  describes  them  as  expos- 
tulating with  the  dead  for  leaving  them,  &c.,  and 
other  particulars  similar  to  an  Irish  wake.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  philosophy  of  mourning. 
Potter  thinks  that  it  consisted  in  receding  as  much 
as  possible  from  ordinary  customs  and  manners, 
in  token  that  an  extraordinary  event  had  hap- 
pened, and  observes  that  such  is  the  diversity  of 
human  customs  that  the  signs  of  mourning  in 
some  nations  coincide  with  those  of  joy  in  others 
{Archceologia  Grceca,  ii.  194,  195,  Lond.  1775). 
Although,  no  doubt,  many  modes  of  mourning 
are  conventional,  and  originated  in  caprice,  yet 
there  would  seem  to  be  physical  reasons  for  cer- 
tain forms  which  have  so  widely  and  permanently 
prevailed.  Shaving  the  head  may  be  a  dictate  of 
nature  to  relieve  the  excited  brain.  Plucking  the 
hair  is  well  calculated  to  assuage  the  action  of 
some  particular  organs,  to  which  the  sensations  of 
the  individual  may  be  a  sufficient  guide.    Beat* 
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Ing  the  breast  may  relieve  the  heart,  oppressed 
with  a  tumultuous  circulation.  Catting  may  be 
the  effect  of  nature's  indication  of  bleeding.  Cry- 
ing aloud  certainly  diverts  the  attention  from 
anguish  of  mind  or  body.  Tearing  and  rending 
seem  to  palliate  nervous  irritation,  &c.  (Carpzov, 
De  cinerum  ap.  Hebr.  usu  mceroris  atque  luctus, 
Rostock ;  Kirchmann,  De  Funer.  Roman. ;  J.  Q. 
Hedenus,  De  Scissione  Vest.  Ebrceis  ac  Gentibus 
usitata,  Jen.  1663;  or  in  Ugolini,  Thesaurus, 
29 ;  Wichmannshausen,  De  Laceratione  Vestium 
ap.  Hebr.  Viteb. ;  also  in  Ugolini,  Thesaurus, 
33 ;  Wichmannshausen,  De  Corpore  Scissuris 
figurisque  non  cruentando,  Viteb. ;  J.  G.  Mi- 
chaelis,  De  Incisura  super  mortuos,  in  Observatt. 
Sacr.—J.  F,  D. 

MOUSE  (135y  acAiar;  perhaps  generically 

including  aliarbai  or  jerboa,  or  "i^i  parah  of 

the  Arabs).     The  word  occurs  where,  it  seems, 
the  nomenclature  in  modern  zoology  would  point 
out  two   species   of  distinct   genera   (Lev.   xi. 
29;  1   Sam.   vi.  4,  5,   11,   18;  Isa.  Ixvi.  17). 
The  radical  meaning  of  the  name,  according  to 
Bochart,   designates   a  field   ravager,    one    that 
devours  the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  there- 
fore is  applicable  to  several  genera  of  Rodentia, 
&c,,  notwithstanding   that    the  learned  etymo- 
logist would  confine  it  to  the  jerboa  or  jump- 
ing-mouse  of  Syria  and   Egypt,  although  that 
animal  is  not  abundant  in  the  tirst-mentioiied  re- 
gion, and  even  in  the  second  is  restricted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  desert,  as  it  can  live  without 
water.     Bochart,  it  is  true,  cites  examples  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  murine  animals  in  divers 
localities ;  but  among  them  several  are  pointed  out 
where  i\\e  jerboa  is  rare,  or  not  found  at  all ;  con- 
sequently they  apply  not  to  that  species,  but  to 
some  otlier  Rodent.     It  is  likely  that  the  Hebrews 
extended  the  acceptation  of  the  word  achbar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  the  familiar  custom  of 
the  Greeks,  and  still  more  of  the  Romans,  who 
included  within  their  term  mus,  insectivora  of 
the   genus  sorex,   that  is   'shrews;'    carnivora, 
among  which  was  the  Mustela  erminea,  '  stoat '  or 
'  ermine,'  their  Mus  ponticus  ;  and  in  tlie  syste- 
matic order  Rodentia,  the  muridce  contain  Myoxus 
glis  or  fat  dormouse ;  Dipus  jaculus  or  Egyptian 
jerboa;  Mus,  rats  and  mice  properly  so  called, 
constituting  several  modern  genera ;  and  cricetus 
or  hamster,  which  includes  the  marmot  or  Roman 
Mus  Alpinus.     This  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  zoological   science,  where  a 
gomewliat  similar  external  appearance  was  often 
held  sufficient  for  bestowing  a  general  name  which, 
when  more  remarkable  particulars  required  fur- 
ther distinction,  received  some  trivial  addition  of 
quality  or  native  country,  or  a  second  local  desig- 
nation, as  in  the  present  case ;  for,  according  to 
some  Biblical  critics,  the  jerboa  may  have  been 
Known  also  by  the  name  of  JSK',  shaphan.    In 
the  above  texts,  all  in  1  Sam.  vi.  apparently  refer 
to  the  short-tailed  fisld-mouse,  which  is  still  the 
most  destructive  animal  to  the  harvests  of  Syria, 
and  is  most  likely  the  species  noticed  in  antiquity 
and  during  the  crusades;  for,  had  they  httn  jerboas 
in  shape  and  resembled  miniature  kangaroos,  we 
would  expect  William  of  Tyre  to  have  mentioned 
the   peculiar  form  of  the  destroyers,  which  was 
then  iinknowa  to  Western  Europe ;  whereas,  tbey 
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being  of  species  or  appearance  common  to  the 
Latin  nations,  no  particulars  were  required.  But 
in  Leviticus  and  Isaiah,  where  the  mouse  is  de- 
clared an  unclean  animal,  the  species  most  ac- 
cessible and  likely  to  invite  tlie  appetite  of 
nations  who,  like  the  Arabs,  were  apt  to  covet  all 
kinds  of  animals,  even  when  expressly  forbidden, 
were,  no  doubt,  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse  ; 
and  both  are  still  eaten  in  common  with  the 
jerboa,  by  the  Bedoueens,  who  are  but  too  often 
driven  to  extremity  by  actual  want  of  food. — 

C.  H.  S. 

MOUTH  (nS).  The  ordinary  applications 
of  this  word,  common  to  all  languages,  require  no 
explanation ;  but  the  following  somewhat  pecu- 
liar uses  may  be  noted  :  '  Heavy-mouthed,'  that 
is,  slow  of  speech,  and  so  translated  in  Exod.  iv. 
10 ;  '  smooth  mouth '  (Ps.  xxvi.  28),  that  is,  a 
flattering  mouth ;  so  also  '  a  mouth  of  deceit ' 
(Ps.  cix.  2).  The  following  are  also  remarkable 
phrases :  '  To  speak  with  one  mouth  to  mouth,' 
that  is,  in  person,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
interpreter  (Num.  xii.  8  ;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  15 ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  4).  '  With  one  mouth,'  that  is,  with 
one  voice  or  consent  (Josh.  ix.  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
13  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  12).  '  With  the  whole  mouth/ 
that  is,  with  the  utmost  strength  of  voice  (Job 
xix.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  17).  '  To  put  words  into  one's 
mouth,'  that  is,  to  suggest  what  one  shall  say 
(Exod.  iv.  15  ;  Num.  xxii.  38;  xxiii.  5,12; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  19,  &c.).  '  To  be  in  one's  mouth,' 
is  to  be  often  spoken  of,  as  a  law,  &c.  (Exod.  xiii. 
9  ;  comp.  Ps.  v.  10  ;  xxxviii.  15).  The  Hebrew 
also  says,  '  upon  the  mouth,'  where  we  say,  and 
indeed  our  translation  says,  in  or  into  the  mouth 
(e.  g.  Nah.  iii.  12)  ;  that  which  is  spoken  is  also 
said  to  be  '  upon  the  mouth,'  where  we  should 
say,  '  upon  the  lips '  (as  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  32).  '  To 
lay  the  hand  upon  the  mouth '  is  to  be  silent 
(Judg.  xviii.  19;  Jobxxi.  5;  xl.  4  ;  comp.  Prov. 
XXX.  32),  just  as  we  lay  the  finger  on  the  mouth 
to  enjoin  silence.  '  To  write  from  the  mouth  of 
any  one '  is  to  do  so  from  his  dictation  (Jer- 
xxxvi.  4,  27,  32;  xlv.  1). 

The  mouth,  as  the  organ  of  speech,  also  sig- 
nifies the  words  that  proceed  out  of  it,  which  in 
the  sacred  style  are  the  same  as  commands  and 
actions,  because  they  imply  the  effects  of  the 
thoughts ;  words  and  commands  being  the  means 
used  to  communicate  decrees  to  those  who  are 
to  execute  them.  Instances  of  this  abound  in 
Scripture,  in  various  shades  of  application,  but 
few  of  them  are  preserved  in  translation.  Thus 
(Gen.  xlv.  12),  'according  to  the  commandment 
of  Pharaoh,'  is  in  the  original,  •  according  to  the 
mouth  of  Pliaraoh '  (comp.,  among  numerous 
other  examples,  Num.  iii.  16 ;  Job  xxxix.  27  ; 
Eccles.  viii.  2).  Hence,  for  a  person  or  thing  to 
come  out  of  the  mouth  of  another  is  to  be  con- 
stituted or  commanded  to  become  an  agent  or 
minister  under  a  superior  power  :  this  is  frequent 
in  the  Revelations  (Rev.  xvi.  13,  14;  i.  16;  xi. 
4,  5  ;  xii.  15  ;  ix.  19).  The  term  mouth  is  not 
only  applied  to  a  speech  or  words,  but  to  the 
speaker  (Exod.  iv.  16  ;  Jer.  xv.  19),  in  which 
sense  it  has  a  near  equivalent  in  our  expression 
'  mouth-piece.' 

MULBERRY-TREE.     [Baca.] 

MUSIC.  It  seems  probable  that  music  is  the 
oldest  of  all  th  e  fine  arts.  It  is  more  than  any  otb«r 
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an  immediate  work  of  nature.  Hence  we  find  it 
among  all  nations,  even  those  which  are  totally 
ignorant  of  every  other  art.  Some  instruments 
of  music  are  in  Scripture  named  even  before 
the  deluge,  as  being  invented  by  Jubal,  one  of 
Cain's  descendants  (Gen.  iv.  21) ;  and  some 
will  regard  this  as  confirmed  by  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Orientals.  Chardin  relates  that 
the  Persians  and  Arabians  call  musicians  and 
singers  Kdyne,  or  '  descendants  from  Cain.'  The 
instruments  invented  by  Jubal  seem  to  have  re- 
mained in  use  after  the  flood,  or  at  least  the 
names  wwe  still  in  use,  and  occur  in  the  latest 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Music,  in  practical 
use,  is  almost  constantly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  song  and  the  dance  (Gen.  xxxi.27 ;  Exod. 
XV.  20),  and  was  doubtless  employed  to  elevate 
the  former  and  regulate  the  latter.  Women  es- 
pecially are  seen  to  have  employed  it  in  this  con- 
nection from  the  earliest  times  (Exod.  xv.  20 ; 
Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6).  At  a  later 
period  we  trace  the  appearance  of  foreign  girls  in 
Palestine,  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  who  visited 
the  towns  like  the  Bayaderes  of  the  present  day 
(Isa.  xxiii.  16).  Music  was  also  through  all 
periods  used  in  social  meetings,  and  in  public 
rejoicings  (1  Kings  i.  40 ;  Isa.  v.  12;  xiv.  11; 
xxiv.  8;  Amos  vi.  5  ;  Hag.  v.  14;  1  Mace.  ix. 
39 ;  Judith  iii.  8).  By  David  music  was  vari- 
ously and  conspicuously  connected  with  the 
temple  worship  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1);  in  particular, 
the  Levites,  in  their  several  choirs,  performed  their 
music  divided  into  different  classes  at  the  great 
sacrifices  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25 ;  xxx.  21 ;  xxxv. 
15).  The  prophets  also  appear  to  have  regarded 
music  as  necessary  to  their  services  (1  Sam.  x. 
5)  ;  and  they  used  it  sometimes  for  the  purpose, 
apparently,  of  bringing  their  minds  into  the 
frame  suited  for  prophetic  inspirations  (2  Kings 
iii.  15).  In  the  case  of  David  playing  before 
Saul,  we  have  marked  and  interesting  evidence 
that  the  efl'ect  of  music  in  soothing  the  perturba- 
sions  of  a  disordered  intellect,  was  well  known 
among  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16). 

It  would  be  truly  interesting  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  where  they  became  a  nation,  profited  by 
the  musical  science  and  instruments  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  impossible  but  the  patriarchs  had  some 
kind  of  music  and  musical  instruments  before 
they  journeyed  thither;  but  the  presence  of  music 
among  the  Israelites  is  not  positively  indicated 
till  after  the  exode.  If  we  could  rely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  celebrated  painting  at  Beni- 
Hassan  really  represents  the  arrival  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  we  should  thence  learn  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  a  lyre  peculiar  to  themselves, 
or  more  probably  adopted  from  tlie  Canaanites. 
Whatever  instruments  they  had  before  they  went 
t'own  to  Egypt  they  doubtless  retained,  although 
they  may  have  added  to  their  musical  science  and 
their  instruments  while  in  that  country.  One 
people  adopts  the  musical  instruments  of  another, 
without  also  adopting  its  music.  If  we  find 
this  to  be  the  case  now,  how  much  more  so  in 
those  ancient  times,  when  the  absence  of  musical 
notation  made  every  air  a  matter  of  tradition — 
since  the  traditions  of  one  people  are  not  usually 
imparted  to  foreigners,  or  sought  after  by  a  foreign 
people.  Hence,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  mtuical  inatrumentt  which  we  read  of  ia 
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Scripture  may  find  their  types  in  the  Egyptia. 
monuments,  we  are  unable  even  to  conjecture  boC 
much  they  were  indebted  to  the  music  of  tha 
people,  of  which  indeed  we  know  almost  as  little 
as  of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  although  we  know  mure 
of  their  instruments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  music  and  song 
were  cultivated  in  the  region  from  which  the 
Israelites  first  came  (Gen.  xxxi.  27'^,  and  tliat 
there  must  have  been  in  the  party  which  Abraham 
brought  from  Aram,  and  in  the  larger  party  which 
Jacob  took  into  Egypt,  many  persons  by  whom  this 
native  music  was  practised,  and  to  whom  it  waa 
dear ;  and  they  were  almost  certain  to  preserve  and 
transmit  it  to  their  children.  In  Egypt  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  infinitely  their  superiors  in 
all  the  arts  of  civilization,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  kept  more  apart,  and  likely  to  adopt 
less  from  them  than  if  the  resemblance  had  been 
greater.  Their  condition  was  also  soon  changed 
into  one  of  intolerable  bondage — a  state  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
music  and  its  kindred  arts,  although  there  were 
doubtless  among  the  Israelites  many  individuals 
who  were  led  by  circumstances  or  inclination 
to  cultivate  the  learning  and  the  arts  of  Egypt, 
among  which  music  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
The  conclusion  we  should  be  disposed  to  deduce 
from  this  is,  that  the  native  music  of  the  Israelites 
was  much  of  the  same  kind  which  exists  in  Syria 
and  Western  Asia  to  this  day,  and  that  the  instru- 
ments resembled  the  most  simple  of  those  in  pre- 
sent use,  while  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance  resjjecting  the  measure  of  that  im- 
provement in  musical  science  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the  Egyptians  ; 
although  with  respect  to  the  hiatruments  much 
information  may  be  collected  from  the  monu- 
ments of  that  ancient  people. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  music, 
it  was  doubtless  of  the  same  essential  character  as 
that  of  other  ancient  nations,  and  of  all  the  present 
Oriental  nations ;  consisting  not  so  much  in  har- 
mony (in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term)  as  in 
unison  or  melody.  This  is  the  music  of  nature, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  the  more  ancient  period 
was  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
From  the  Hebrews  themselves  we  have  no  definite 
accounts  in  reference  to  this  subject;  but  tlie 
history  of  the  art  among  other  nations  must  iiere 
also  serve  as  our  guide.  It  was  not  the  har- 
mony of  differing  or  dissonant  sounds,  but  the 
voice  formed  after  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  that  con- 
stituted the  beauty  of  the  ancient  music. 

'  Tu  calamos  inflai'e  leves,  ego  dicere  versus,' 
was  the  general  rule  followed  in  the  musical 
rhapsodies  of  the  ancients,  and  which  so  enrap- 
tured the  Arabian  servant  of  Niebuhr,  that  he 
cried  out,  in  contempt  of  European  music,  '  By 
Allah, that isfine!  Godblessyoul' (Reisebeachreib. 
nach  Arabien,  p.  176).  The  whole  of  antiquity 
is  full  of  stories  in  praise  of  this  music.  By  its 
means  battles  were  won,  cities  conquered,  mutinies 
quelled,  diseases  cured  (Plutarch,  De  Muska). 
Effects  similar  to  these  occur  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  have  already  been  indicated.  Why  are 
these  effects  so  seldom  produced  by  our  music  % 
Are  they  among  the  things  in  music  yet  to  be 
restored  ?  The  different  parts  which  we  now  have 
are  the  invention  of  modern  times.  Respecting 
th^  bate,  treble^  &c.,  very  few  discriminatiDg  te- 
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marks  had  then  been  made.  The  old,  the  young, 
maidens,  &c.,  appear  to  have  sung  one  part.  The 
beauty  of  their  music  consisted  altogether  in  me- 
lody. The  instruments  by  which,  in  singing,  this 
melody  was  accompanied,  occupied  the  part  of  a 
sustained  base;  and,  if  we  are  disposed  to  apply 
in  this  case  what  Niebuhr  has  told  us,  the  beauty 
of  the  concerts  consisted  in  this — that  other  persons 
repeated  the  music  which  had  just  been  sung, 
three,  four,  or  five  notes,  lower  or  higher.  Sucii, 
for  instance,  was  the  concert  which  Miriam  held 
with  her  musical  fellows,  and  to  which  the  '  toph,' 
or  tabret,  furnished  the  continued  base  ;  just  as 
Niebuhr  has  also  remarked  of  the  Arabian  women 
of  the  present  day,  '  that  when  they  dance  or  sing 
in  their  harem,  they  always  beat  the  correspond- 
ing time  upon  this  drum'  (Reiseb.  i.  181).  To 
this  mode  of  performance  belongs  the  24th  Psalm, 
which  rests  altogether  upon  the  varied  rej^resenta- 
tion  ;  in  like  manner,  also,  the  20th  and  21st 
Psalms.  This  was  all  the  change  it  admitted ; 
■\nd  although  it  is  very  possible  that  this  mono- 
':onous,  or  rather  unisonous  music,  miglit  not  be 
interesting  to  ears  tuned  to  musical  progressions, 
modulations,  and  cadences,  there  is  something  in 
it  with  which  the  Orientals  are  well  pleased. 
They  love  it  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  mono- 
tonous or  unisonous,  and  from  Morocco  to  China 
we  meet  with  no  other.  Even  the  cultivated 
Chinese,  whose  civilization  otfers  so  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
like  their  own  music,  which  consists  wholly  of 
melody,  better  than  ours,  although  it  is  not 
wholly  despised  by  them  (Du  Halde  s  China,  iii. 
216). 

A  music  of  this  description  could  easily  dis- 
pense with  the  compositions  which  mark  the  time 
by  notes ;  and  the  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have 
known  anything  of  musical  notation  ;  for  that  the 
accents  served  that  purpose  is  a  position  which  yet 
remains  to  he  proved.  At  the  best  the  accent  must 
have  been  a  very  imperfect  instrument  for  this 
purpose,  however  high  its  antiquity.  Europeans 
nad  not  yet  attained  to  musical  notes  in  the  11th 
century  ;  and  the  Orientals  do  not  profess  to  have 
Known  them  till  the  17th.     On  the  other  hund, 

the  word  n?D  selah,  which  occurs  in  the  Pf,alms 
and  Habakkuk,  may  very  possibly  be  a  mark  for 
tlie  change  of  time,  or  for  repeating  the  melody 
a  few  tones  higher,  or,  as  some  think,  for  an  ac- 
companiment or  after-piece  of  entirely  instru- 
mental music. 

The  Hebrew  music  is  judged  to  have  been  of  a 
shrill  character;  for  this  would  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  —  harps,  flutes,  and 
cymbals— which  were  employed  in  the  temple 
service. 

The  manner  of  singing  single  songs  was,  it 
seems,  ruled  by  that  of  others  in  the  same  mea- 
sure, and  it  is  usually  supposed  that  many  of  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  are  intended  to  indicate  the 
names  of  other  songs  according  to  which  these 
were  to  be  sung  [Psalms]. 

There  is  a  notion  somewhat  widely  diffused, 
that  in  their  sacred  services  the  Hebrews  dis- 
pensed with  real  melody,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  such  cantillation  as  they  now  use  in 
their  synagogues.  _  This  seems  very  doubtful. 
On  such  a  subject  it  is  not  safe  to  argue  from  the 
practice  of  the  modem  Jews :  and  as  singing  is 
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something  so  exceedingly  simple  and  natural,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  solemn  services 
of  their  religion  they  stopped  at  the  point  of  can- 
tillation. 

The  allusions  to  music  in  the  Scriptures  are  so 
incidental  and  concise,  that  it  will  never  be  pos- 
sible to  form  out  of  them  a  complete  or  connected 
view  of  the  state  of  musical  science  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  The  little  knowledge  which 
has  been  realized  on  the  subject  has  been  ob- 
tained chiefly  through  the  patient  labours  and 
minute  investigations  of  the  authors  named  at  the 
end  of  the  next  article. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  It  is  less 
difficult  to  determine  the  general  character  of  the 
Hebrew  instruments  of  music,  than  to  identify  the 
particular  instruments  which  are  named  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  see  certain  instruments 
diti'erent  from  our  own  in  use  among  the  modem 
Orientals,  and  we  infer  that  the  Hebrew  instru- 
ments were  probably  not  unlike  these,  because 
the  Orientals  cliange  but  little,  and  we  recognise 
in  them  the  peoples,  and  among  them  the  habits 
and  the  manners  described  in  the  Bible.  We  see 
otlier  instruments  represented  in  great  variety  in 
the  sculptures  and  mural  tablets  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  we  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  had  something 
similar,  on  account  of  their  long  sojourn  among 
that  people.  We  find  also  many  instruments 
presented  in  the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  we  need  not  refuse  to  draw  inferences  from 
them,  for  they  derived  their  origin  from  the 
East,  and  the  Romans  distinctly  refer  them 
to  Syria  (Juv.  Sat.  iii. ;  Liv.  HtS't.  xxxix.  5). 
When,  however,  we  endeavour  to  identify  with 
these  a  particular  instrument  named  by  tfie  He- 
brews, our  difficulty  begins  ;  because  the  Hebrew 
names  are  seldom  to  be  recognised  in  tliose  which 
they  now  bear,  and  because  the  Scripture  aflbrds 
us  little  information  respecting  the  form  of  tiie  in- 
struments which  it  mentions.  There  are  some  clues, 
however.  It  is  likely  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans retained  the  names  of  the  instruments  tliey 
derived  from  Syria,  and  these  names  have  been 
preserved.  The  Orientals  also  have  for  the  most 
part  retained  the  original  names  of  things  really 
old ;  and  by  comparing  these  names  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  then  examining  the  instruments  to 
wliich  they  appear  to  belong,  we  shall  throw  some 
glimmerings  of  light  on  the  subject. 

The  matter  naturally  arranges  itself  ufider.  the  . 
following  heads — 

I.  Stringed  Instruments. 

II.  Wind  Instruments. 

III.  Instruments  of  Percussion. 

I. — 1.  At  the  head  of  the  Stringed  Instru- 
ments we  must  place  the  1133  kinnor,  which  is 
rendered  'harp'  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
invention  and  first  use  of  this  instrument  are  as- 
cribed to  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  21 )  ;  and  Laban  names 
it  among  the  instruments  which  should  have  cele- 
brated the  departure  of  his  son-in-law  (Gen.  xxxi. 
27).  In  the  first  ages  the  kinnor  was  consecrated 
to  joy  and  exultation ;  hence  the  frequency  of  its 
use  by  David  and  others  in  praise  of  the  Divine 
Majesty.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  instru- 
ment received  some  improvements  from  David 
(comp.  Amos  vi.  5).  In  bringing  back  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (1  Chron.  xvi.  5),  as  well  as 
afterwards,  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  the. 
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Jtinnor  was  assigned  to  players  of  known  emi- 
nence, chiefly  of  the  family  of  Jeduthun  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  3).  Isaiah  mentions  it  as  used  at  festivals 
along  with  the  7iebel ;  he  also  describes  it  as  carried 
round  by  Bayaderes  from  town  to  town  (xxiii.  1 6), 
and  as  increasing  by  its  presence  the  joy  t)f  vin- 
tage (xxiv.  8).  When  Jehoshaphat  obtained  his 
great  victory  over  the  Moabites,  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  was  accompanied  by  the 
nebel  and  the  kinnor  (2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28). 
Tiie  sorrowing  Jews  of  the  captivity,  far  re- 
moved from  their  own  land  and  the  shadow  of  the 
sanctuary,  hung  their  kinnors  upon  the  willows 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  refused  to  sing  tlie 
songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2). 
Many  other  passages  of  similar  purport  might  be 
adduced  in  order  to  fix  the  uses  of  an  instrument, 
the  name  of  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  They  mostly  indicate  occasions  of  joy, 
such  as  jubilees  and  festivals.  Of  the  iusfrunient 
itself  the  Scripture  affords  us  little  further  in- 
formation than  that  it  was  composed  of  tlie  sound- 
ing parts  of  good  wood,  and  furnished  with  strings. 
David  made  it  of  the  berosh  wood  [Berosh]  ; 
Solomon  of  the  more  costly  algum  (2  Sam.  vi. 
5 ;  2  Kings  x.  12) ;  and  Josephus  mentions 
some  composed  of  the  mixed  metal  called  elec- 
trum.  He  also  asserts  that  it  was  furnished  with 
ten  strings,  and  played  with  a  plectrum  {Antiq. 
vii.  12.  3);  which  however  is  not  understood  to 
imply  that  it  never  had  any  other  number  of 
strings,  or  was  always  played  with  the  plectrum. 
David  certainly  played  it  with  the  hand  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  23  ;  xviii.  10  ;  xix.  9),  and  it  was  probably 
used  in  both  ways,  according  to  its  size. 

That  tb»«  instrument  was  really  a  harp,  is  now 
very  geneirally  denied ;  and  Pfeiffer,  Winer,  and 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  conclude  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  guitar.  This  is  entirely  grounded  on 
somewhat  uncertain  etymological  derivations. 
Thus  *1133  is  in  the  Septuagint  translated  by 
Kiddpa  and  Kivipa ;  and  by  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion  always  by  Kiddpa.  Now  the 
Greek  cithara,  it  is  argued,  was  a  kind  of  guitar, 
from  which  the  modern  instrument  so  called,  and 
its  very  name,  gittare,  guitar,  is  derived.  The 
testimony  of  the  Arabic  is  also  adduced ;  for  the 
name  among  the  Arabians  for  instruments  of  the 
guitar  kind  is  tambura,  and  it  happens  that  this 
is  the  very  term  by  which  the  word  kinnor  is 
rendered  in  the  Arabic  version.  When  this  kind 
of  argument  was  used  by  Pfeiffer  and  others,  it 
was  not  well  known  that  the  guitar  was  in  fact  an 
ancient  Egyptian,  as  it  is  also  a  modern  Oriental, 
instrument.  It  is  frequently  figured  in  the  mo- 
numents. There  is  therefore  little  room  to  doubt 
tJiat  the  guitar  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
l)robably  in  use  among  them.  Notwithstanding 
this  kind  of  evidence,  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible  (on  Ps.  xliii.  4)  ventured  to  suggest  the 
greater  nrobability  that  the  lyn,  in  some  of  its 
various  kinds,  was  denoted  by  the  word  kinnor ; 
and  subsequent  inquiry  has  tended  to  establish 
this  conclusion  as  firmly  perhaps  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  admits.  It  is  shown,  first,  that 
the  cithara,  which  the  Greek  translators  appear  to 
have  had  in  view,  weis  in  fact  originally  the  same 
as  the  lyre  ;  in  other  words,  the  name  xipa,  lyra, 
rarely  occurs  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  that  of 
Kiddpa  being  far  more  common.  But,  about  the 
time  of  Pindar,  certain  innovations  were  iiitro- 
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duced,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lyre  and 
cithara  came  to  be  used  as  distinctive  words  :  the 
lyre  denoting  the  instrument  which  exhibited  tho 
strings  free  on  both  sides,  and  the  cithara  that  with 
the  strings  partly  drawn  over  the  sounding  body. 
This  latter  instrument,  preserving  the  shape  o( 
the  lyre,  and  wholly  distinct  in  form  and  ar- 
rangement from  the  guitar,  resembling  it  only  in 
this  one  point,  should  surely  not  be  confounded 
witli  it,  especially  as  antiquity  had  another  in- 
strument wliich  more  obviously  belongs  to  the 
guitar  species.  If  those  who  allege  that  tlie  kin- 
nor was  a  kind  of  guitar,  mean  merely  that  it  was 
a  species  of  lyre  which  in  one  point  resembled 
a  guitar,  we  do  not  differ  from  them  ;  hut  if  they 
allege  that  it  had  any  general  resemblance  to  the 
modern  instrument,  they  remove  it  from  the  lyre 
class  of  instruments,  which  the  authorities  on 
which  they  rely  will  not  allow.  If  therefore  the 
word  Kiddpa  denoted,  when  the  Greek  translators 
of  tlie  Bible  lived,  a  species  of  lyre,  which  was 
the  only  lyre  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
written,  it  follows,  that  in  using  this  word  for 
the  Hebrew  kinnor,  they  understood  and  in- 
tended to  convey  that  a  lyre  was  signified.  They 
also  could  not  but  know  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Igra  and  cithara  was  of  recent  origin ; 
and  as  the  latter  word  had  originally  been  a 
general  term  for  the  lyre,  they  must  have  felt  it 
to  be  more  strictly  equivalent  than  lyra  to  the 
Hebrew  ki?inor.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
all  the  uses  of  the  kinnor,  as  described  in  Scrip- 
ture, were  such  as  were  applicable  to  the  lyre, 
and  to  the  lyre  only,  of  all  the  ancient  instru- 
ments of  music :  most  of  them  being  egre- 
giously  inapplicable  to  the  harp,  and  not  very 
suitable  to  the  guitar.  And  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  it  is  morally  certain  the  Hebrews  had 
the  lyre,  seeing  that  it  was  common  among  all 
their  neighbours ;  and  yet  there  is  no  other  of  their 
instruments  but  the  kinnor  with  which  it  can 
possibly   be  identified.     The   frequency   of  its 


410.  [Egyptian  figures  of  lyres.  1 ,  2,  played  without, 
and  3,  4,  with  the  plectrum ;  4.  is  the  supposed 
Hebrew  lyre.] 

occurrence  in   Scripture  also  corresponds  witk 
preference  given  to  it  In  most  ancient  writers. 
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We  are  moreover  inclined  to  place  some  reliance 
upon  the  Egyptian  painting  supposed  to  represent 
the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  Egypt  (No.  410, 
fig.  4).  Here  one  of  ihe  men  is  playing  on  a  lyre  of 
somewhat  peculiar  shape;  and  if  he  be  a  Hebrew 
the  instrument  is  undoubtedly  a  kinnor,  as  no  other 
(fringed  instrument  is  mentioned  till  the  time  of 
David.  This  instrument  has  seven  strings  (the 
usual  number  of  the  lyre),  which  are  partly 
drawn  over  the  sounding  body  :  this  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  that  more  ancient  species  of  lyre 
called  the  cithara.  The  engravings  410  and  411 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  varieties  in  form  and 
strings  which  the  lyre  assurned  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. There  were  probably  similar  difl'erences 
among  the  Hebrews ;  for  in  concluding  the  kinnor 
to  be  the  lyre,  we  have  no  wish  to  restrict  it  to  any 
one  particular  instrument :  we  rather  apprehend 
that  it  was  a  general  term  for  all  instruments  of 
the  lyre  kind.     If  there  was  one  instrument  more 


411.     [Egyptian  Lyres.     1,  in  the  Leyden  collection; 
2,  in  the  Berlin  collection.] 

than  another  on  which  the  Hebrews  were  likely 
to  pride  themselves,  and  which  should  be  re- 
garded as  their  national  instrument,  it  is  the 
kinnor ;  and  if  they  gave  the  figure  of  an  in- 
strument on  any  coin  as  a  type  of  their  nation, 
as  the  harp  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  this.  Now 
the  instrument  which  we  do  find  on  some  coins 
ascribed  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  is  no  other  than 
a  lyre  (No.  415,  fig.  3),  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  the  instru- 
ment known  among  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  of 
kinnor.  An  instrument  resembling  the  ancient 
lyre  is  also  in  use  among  the  Arabians,  bearing  the 
name  of  kussir  (derived  perhaps  from  kithara). 
There  is  a  figure  of  it  in  Niebuhr,  and  he  saw 
no  other  instrument  in  the  East  which  he  felt 
disposed  to  identify  with  '  the  harp  of  David ' 
(licisebesck.  i.  179). 

2.  ??3  nebel,  is  the  next  instrument  which 
requires  attention.  The  Greek  va&Xiov  (vdpAa, 
vo/SAtj,  vavKa,  or  j/ojSAoj)  and  the  Latin  7iab- 
limn,  nahlum  (or  nabla)  are  obviously  con- 
nected with  or  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  Hebrew  word,  and  may  afford  some  help  in 
our  search  after  the  instrument.  The  word  is 
rendered  '  psaltery'  in  the  Authorized  Version,  in 
imitation  of  the  Sept.  translation  of  the  Psalms 
and  Nehemiah,  which  renders  it  by  ^aXT^piov 
with  the  exception  of  \pd\ixos  in  Ps.  Ixxi.  22, 
and  KiBipa  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2.  The  Septuagint  in 
the  other  books  in  which  the  word  occurs,  renders 
it  by  vifiKA,  o"-  with  a  different  ending  vi&\ov. 
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As  to  when  this  instrument  was  invented,  and 
when  it  came  into  use  among  the  Hebrews,  no- 
thing can  be  determined  with  certainty.  The 
first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul  ( 1  Sam. 
X.  5),  and  from  that  time  forward  we  continue  to 
meet  with  it  in  tiie  Old  Testament.  It  is  how- 
ever not  found  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  Daniel, 
where  mention  is  made  of  so  many  instruments  : 
whence  we  may  infer  either  that  it  did  not  exist 
among  the  Babylonians,  or  was  known  among 
them  by  another  name.  Indeed,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  the  word  nablium  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  only  employed  by  the 
poets,  who  are  generally  fond  of  borrowing  foreign 
names.  The  use  of  the  instrument  prevailed  par- 
ticularly in  the  public  worship  of  God.  David's 
own  instrument  was  the  kinnor;  but  he  neglected 
not  tlie  nebel.  It  was  played  upon  by  several 
persons  in  the  grand  procession  at  the  removal  of 
the  ark  (1  Chron.  xv.  16;  xvi.  5)  ;  and  in  the 
final  organization  of  the  temple  music  it  was 
entrusted  to  the  families  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jediithun  (I  Chron.  xxv.  1-7);  Asaph,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  overseer  of  the  nebel  ists,  as 

he  himself  played  on  the  D^n?VO  metziltaim. 
Out  of  the  worship  of  God,  it  was  employed  at 
festivals  and  for  luxurious  purposes  (Amos  vi.  5 ). 
In  the  manufacture  of  this  instrument  a  con- 
stant increase  of  splendour  was  exhibited.  The 
first  we  meet  with  were  made  simply  of  the  wood 
of  the  berosh  (2  Sam.  vi.  6  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  6), 
others  of  the  rarer  algum  tree  (1  Kings  x.  12; 
2  Chron.  ix.  11);  and  some  perhaps  of  metal 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  8.  3),  unless  the  last  is  to  be 
understood  of  particular  parts  of  the  instrument. 

Conjectures  respecting  the  probable  form  of 
this  instrument  have  been  exceedingly  various. 
Passing  by  the  eccentric  notion  that  the  nebel 
was  a  kind  of  bagpipe,  we  may  assume  from 
the  evident  tendency  of  the  Scriptural  intima- 
tions, and  from  the  general  bearing  of  other 
authorities,  that  -it  was  composed  of  sti-iugs 
stretched  over  a  wooden  frame.  This  being  as- 
sumed or  granted,  we  must  proceed  to  seek  some 
hint  concerning  its  shape;  and  we  find  nothing 
more  tangible  than  tlie  concurrent  testimony  of 
Jerome,  Isidorus,  and  Cassiodorus,  that  it  v.'as 
like  tlie  Greek  letter  A  inverted  v.     The  only  in- 


412.     [Egyptian  triangular  instruments,] 

strument  of  this  shape  known  to  the  older  writei-g 
on  the  subject  was  the  harp ;  which  some  of  them 
(as  Calmet)  on  this  insufficient  ground  inferred  to 
be  the  instrument  intended.     But  since  tliea  rait 
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additions  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  musical  in- 
struments have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
and  the  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
From  these  we  learn  two  things — that  the  ancient 
liarp  was  not  shaped  like  the  Greek  A  inverted ; 
and  that  there  were  stringed  instruments,  some- 
ihing  between  the  harp  and  the  lyre,  which  in  their 
various  forms  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
that  letter  (No.  412).  We  feel  assured  that  among 
these  forms  may  be  found  the  instrument  which  the 
r.ithers  had  in  view,  for  they  lived  while  they  were 
still  in  use.  They  held  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  nebel ;  and  as  we  can,  through  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  trace  the  instrument  up  to  early 
Sciiptural  times,  this  view  certainly  deserves  con- 
siderable attention. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  thinking  that  the 
j:ebel  was  always  of  this  shape.  It  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  general  name  for  various  of  the  larger  stringed 
instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  and  also  to  denote,  in 
a  more  special  sense,  one  particular  sort ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  nebel  was  an  instrument  of  a  prin- 
cipal species,  the  name  of  which  was  applied  to 
the  wliole  genus.  In  fact  we  have  the  names  of 
several  instruments  which  are  generally  conceived 
to  be  different  varieties  of  the  7iebel.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  these,  we  must  express  an  opinion  that 
one  of  these  kinds,  if  not  the  principal  kind,  or 
the  one  most  frequently  denoted  by  the  word,  was 
the  ancient  harp,  agreeing  more  or  less  with 
that  represented  in  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Whether  the  nebel  or  not,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Hebrews  had  such  an  instrument, 
altliough  we  may  be  unable  to  point  out  the  pre- 
cise word  by  which  they  described  it.  It  is  mo- 
rally impossible  that  an  instrument  so  common 
in  Egypt,  and  of  which  the  powers  must  have 
much  exceeded  that  of  any  other  instrument 
known  to  them,  could  have  been  neglected  by  a 
people  whose  stringed  instruments  of  music  were 
so  various  as  those  of  the  Hebrews.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  observed,  that  the  use  of  this  instrument 
as  shown  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  agrees  in  all 
respects  with  that  which  the  Scriptures  refer  to 
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of  a  dried-up  tortoise  ;  another  to  a  similar  obser- 
vation upon  the  twanging  of  a  bow-string.  TheM 
traditions  have  been  deemed  contradictorv,  from 


418.    [Grand  Egyptian  harps.] 

the  nebel,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  any  indications 
from  them ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
tlie  two  great  harps,  in  what  is  called  Bruce's 
tomb,  have  respectively  eleven  and  thirteen 
strings,  being  only  one  more  and  one  less  than 
the  twelve  assigned  by  Josephus  to  the  nebel. 
These  harps  are  shown  in  No.  413,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  same  instrument  are  figured  iu 
No.  414. 

One  of  the  classical  traditions  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  lyre  refers  it  to  an  observation  made 
•won  the  resonance  of  the  gut-strings  in  tlie  shell 


414.    [Other  fornas  of  Egyptian  harps.] 

being  supposed  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  instru- 
ment ;  but  they  are  perfectly  reconcilable  when 
referred  to  two.  The  lyre,  which  we  have  already 
sought  to  connect  with  the  Hebrew  kinnor,  might 
liave  had  the  tortoise  origin,  and  the  instrument  we 
have  now  in  view  might  as  obviously  be  referred  to 
the  bow  and  its  string.  That  the  latter  has  only 
lately  become  known  to  us  through  the  Egyptian 
monuments  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  con- 
fusion, and  explains  why  no  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made  (excej)t  in  the  Pictorial  Bible,  note 
on  Ps.  cxxxviii.  2),  to  place  the  Egyptian  harp 
among  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews. 
We  have  no  desire  to  insist  on  its  identity  with 
the  nebel  in  particular :  but  it  is  remarkable 
tliat  whereas  the  nebel  is  in  Scripture  mentioned 
so  as  to  show  that  it  always  or  generally  formed 
])art  of  a  band  of  instruments,  so  the  Egyptian 
haip  is  usually  seen  to  be  played  in  concert  with 
other  instruments.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was 
played  alone,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
voice,  and  a  band  of  seven  or  more  choristers 
frequently  sung  to  it  a  favourite  air,  beating  time 
with  their  hands  between  each  stanza  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  239).  The  principle  of  the  bow 
was  among  the  Egyptians  extended  to  other  in- 
struments, which,  from  their  smaller  size  and 
manner  of  being  played,  might  be  classed  amoag 
lyres  (No.  416).  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  simple  instruments  were  known  to  the  He- 
brews, although  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
name  by  which  they  were  called. 

3.  IIK'J?  asor,  occurs  as  an  instrument  in 
only  a  few  places,  and  never  but  in  connection 
with  the  nebel.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  con- 
jecture that  the  two  instruments  may  have  dif- 
fered from  each  other  only  in  the  number  of 
their  strings,  or  the  openings  at  the  bottom. 
Hence  we  meet  with  the  Sept.  translation  tV 
Se/cax(ip5y,  and  in  tlie  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  words  expressing  an  instrument  of  teii 
strings,  which  is  also  followed  in  the  Authorised 
Version  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2 ;  cxliv.  1).  We  see  nc 
reason  to  dissent  from  this  conclusion.  Pfeiffei 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  asor  may  hava 
been  the  quadrangular  lyre  which  is  represented 
in  different  varieties  in  ancient  monuments,  and 
which  has  usually  ten  strings,  though  sometimet 
more  (No.  415,  figs.  1,  2). 
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word  only  occurs  in  a  list  of  Babylonian  instru- 
ments, and  never  among  those  of  the  Hebrews^ 
the  identification  would  go  to  show  that  the  latter 
had  not  the  harp,  for  which  conclusion  we  are  by 
no  means  prepared. 

As  the  intimations  which  can  be  collected  re- 
specting the  sambuca  amount  to  this,  that  it  was 
a  large  stringed  instrument  of  a  somewhat  tri- 
angular shape,  it  may  possibly  have  borne  some 
resemblance  to  figs.  4  and  5,  No.  415,  which  are 
copied  from  old  v/riters  on  the  subject,  and  whicl/ 
bear  much  resemblance  to  instruments,  such  as  tlie 
khanoon  and  tchenk,  which  continue  to  be  com- 
mon and  popular  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Persia,  and  which  correspond  to  both  these  con- 
ditions. 


415.    [Miscellaneous  stringed  instruments.] 

4.  ri^W|  gittith,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the 
fitles  to  Ps.  viil.,lxxxi.,lxxxiv.,  and  is  generally 
iiipposed  to  denote  a  musical  ii\strument.  From 
tlie  name  it  has  been  supposed  to  he  an  instru- 
ment which  David  brought  from  Gath  ;  and  it 
tias  been  inferred  from  Isa.  xvi.  10,  that  it  was  in 
[•articular  use  at  the  vintage  season.  If  an  in- 
fctrument  of  music,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  does 
iiot  occur  in  the  list  of  the  instruments  assigned 
I  y  David  to  the  temple  musicians ;  nor  even 
in  that  list  which  appears  in  verses  1  and  2  of 
Ps.  Ixxxi.,  in  the  title  of  which  it  is  found.  The 
supposition  of  Gesenius,  that  it  is  a  general  name 
f(  r  a  stringed  instrument,  obviates  tliis  difficulty. 
The  Septuagint  renders  the  title  by  vtrep  rcov 
X-qpuv,  '  upon  the  winepress,'  and  Carpzov, 
PfeiflTer  and  others,  follow  this,  in  taking  the 
word  to  denote  a  song  composed  for  the  vintage, 
or  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Carpzov,  Observ. 

rhllcl.  super  Psalmos  Tres  n''ri|n"?y,  Helmst. 
1758  ;  Pfelffer,  iiber  die  Musik,  p.  32). 

5.  D^3K)  minnim,  which  occurs  in  Ps.  xlv.  8 
and  cl.  4,  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  a  stringed 
instrument,  but  it  seems  merely  a  poetical  allu- 
sion to  the  strings  of  any  instrument.  Thus  in 
Ps.  xlv.  8  we  would  read  '  Out  of  the  ivory  pa- 
laces the  strings  (i.  e.  concerts  of  music)  have 
made  thee  glad ;'  and  so  in  Ps.  cl.  4,  '  Praise  him 
with  strings  (stiinged  instruments)  and  ugabs.' 

6.  N3?K'  or  t?225,  sabeca,  an  instrument 
rendered  'sack but,'  and' which  occurs  only  in  Dan. 
iii.  5,  7,  10,  15.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
stringed  instrument  of  music  denominated  by  the 
Greeks  arafi^vKT),  ffafi^iKris,  (rdnfio^,  (a/J^piK-n,  and 
by  tlie  Latins  sambuca.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
species  of  harp  or  lyre,  and,  as  some  think,  was 
only  a  species  of  the  nebel,  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  its  strings.  The  able  writer  of  the 
musical  articles  in  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary 
thinks  the  sambuca  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
harp,  which  we  have  already  conjectured  to  be  the 
particular  Instrument  designated  by  the  name 
nebel,  or  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  class  so 
denominated.  We  saould  have  no  objection  to 
regard  this  harp  as  being  represented  by  the  sabeca 
as  a  species  of  the  nebel;  but  we  cannot  see  riiat 
any  proof  of  the  conjecture  is  adduced,  and  as  the 


416.     [Bow  shaped  Egyptian  instruments.] 

7.  |''1Pl?pS  or  ]'''!t??P9,  pesanterin,  the  xj/aK- 
T-lipiov  or  psaltery  of  the  Greeks :  it  occurs  only 
in  Dan.  iii.  7, 10,  15,  where  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Hebrew  nebel.  The  word  yl/aXr^otov  is, 
however,  applied  by  the  Greek  translators  so  arbi- 
trarily to  instruments  which  have  different  names 
in  Hebrew,  that  nothing  can  be  built  upon  its  use ; 
still  less  are  we  disposed  to  accept  the  conclusion  of 
Gesenius,  that  the  Chaldee  word  is  in  this  instance 
formed  from  the  Greek.  The  Chaldee  name,  and 
perhaps  the  instrument  represented  by  it,  may  be 

recognised  in  the  modern  «Jai*rf  santeer,  which 

is  of  the  class  already  referred  to  as  represented  by 
figs.  3,  4,  No.  415). 

8.  ripnD  machalath,  which  occurs  in  tiie 
titles  of  Ps.  liii.  and  Ixxxviii.,  is  supposed  by 
Gesenius  and  others  to  denote  a  kind  of  lute  or 
guitar,  which  instrument  others  find  in  the 
minnim  above  noticed.  We  should  not  like  to 
affirm  that  instruments  of  this  kind  are  repre- 
sented by  either  of  these  words — not  that  we  doubt 
whether  the  Hebrews  had  such  instruments,  but 
because  we  are  not  satisfied  that  these  are  the  pre- 
cise words  by  which  they  were  denoted.  The  pre- 
valence in  the  East  of  instruments  of  this  sort 
would  alone  suggest  the  probability  that  the  Jews 
were  not  without  them ;  and  this  probability  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  evidence  which  the  Egyp- 
tian paintings  offer,  that  they  were  equally  pre- 
valent in  ancient  times  in  neighbouring  nations. 
Before  this  evidence  was  obtained  it  was  usual  to 
offer  figs.  1  and  3  in  the  subjoined  cut  (No. 
417),  as  affording  probable  examples  of  Hebrew 
instruments  of  this  class ;  and  fig.  3,  from  Nie- 
buhr's  Travels,  as  a  modem  Arabian  example. 
Objections  were  urged  to  these  figures,  which  it 
would,  until  lately,  have  been  difficult  to  answer. 
But  now  we  find  their  prototypes  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians.     This  will  be  seen  from  the 
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subjoined  engravings,  a  very  cursory  inspection 
of  which  will  show  the  general  resemblance  of 


417.   [1.  A  kind  of  guitar;  2.  Ancient  lute.  S.Arabian 
tanbur.] 

the  above  to  the  instruments  represented  in  at 
least  figs.  1,  3  (No.  418),  or  in  other  words, 
to    instruments  of  the  lute  and   guitar   class. 


418.    [Egyptian  stringed  instruments  with  necks.] 

The  Egyptian  guitar  consisted  of  two  parts,  a 
long  flat  neck  or  handle,  and  a  hollow  oval  body, 
composed  wholly  of  wood,  or  covered  with  leather, 
whose  upper  surface  was  perforated  with  several 
holes  to  allow  the  sound  to  escape ;  over  tliis  body, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  handle,  extended 
three  strings  of  catgut  secured  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  length  of  the  handle  was  some- 
times twice,  sometimes  thrice  that  of  the   body, 

n 


41!>.    [Egyptian  stringed  instruments  with  necks.] 

and  the  whole  instrument  seems  to  have  measured 
three  or  four  feet.  It  was  struck  with  a  plectrum, 
and  the  performers  usually  stood  as  they  played. 
Both  men  and  women  used  the  guitar;  some 
danced  while  they  touched  its  strings  (No.  418, 
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fig.  2),  supporting  it  on  the  right  arm ;  and  in 
one  instance  (fig.  3)  it  is  seen  slung  by  a  band 
round  the  neck,  like  the  modem  Spanish  guitar. 
The  others  (No.  419)  are  variations  of  these  in- 
struments ;  in  fig.  3  making  a  near  approach  to 
the  lute.  They  are  from  actual  and  somewhat 
decayed  specimens,  and  therefore  do  not  exhibit 
the  wires  and  other  minute  parts. 

With  all  this  evidence  before  us,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  were  in 
possession  of  instruments  of  this  kind,  although 
we  may  not  venture  to  affirm  by  what  name  they 
were  called. 

II.  Wind  Instruments. — There  is,  happily, 
less  difficulty  with  respect  to  instruments  of  this 
class  than  with  respect  to  stringed  instruments. 
The  most  ordinary  division  of  these  is  into  trum- 
pets and  pipes,  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  both, 
and  of  various  kinds. 

!•  D.i?.  T^eren,  'horn,'  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument  (Josh. 
vi.  5;  1  Chron.  xxv.  5;  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15). 
Of  natural  horns,  and  of  instruments  in  the  shape 
of  horns,  the  antiquity  and  general  use  are  evinced 
by  every  extensive  collection  of  antiquities.  It  is 
admitted  that  natural  homs  were  at  first  used,  and 
that  they  at  length  came  to  be  imitated  in  metal, 
but  were  still  called  horns.  This  use  and  ap- 
plication of  the  word  are  illustrated  in  our  'cor- 
net.' It  is  generally  conceived  that  rams'  horos 
were  the  instruments  used  by  the  early  Hebrews; 
and  these  are,  indeed,  expressly  named  in  our  own 
and  many  other  versions,  as  the  instruments  used 
at  tlie  noted  siege  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  5) ;  and  the 
horns  are  those  of  the  ram,  which  Josephus  assigns 
to  the  soldiers  of  Gideon  {^Antiq.  v.  6.  5  ;  comp. 
Judg.  vii.  16). 

The   former  of  these  passages   requires   some 

remark.  The  text  is  731''  pp,  kerenjobel,  or 
johel-horn.  It  is  admitted  that  jobel  means  the 
jubilee,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  jubilee-hom; 
and  in  the  other  verses  of  the  chapter  where 
trumpets  are  mentioned,  with  the  epithet yo6e/j»» 
affixed,  to  denote  'jubilee-trumpets.'  But  then 
the  translation  '  rams'  horn '  in  verse  5  is  sought 
to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  jubilee  itself 
took  its  name  from  the  instruments  with  which  it 
was  proclaimed,  and  as  these  instruments  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  rams'  horns,  the  term  has  sc 
been  rendered  in  lliis  text.  In  other  words  the 
argument  stands  thus  : — 1.  The  jubilee  was  named 
from  the  instruments  by  which  it  was  proclaimed. 
2.  These  instruments  were  rams"  horns.  3.  Tiiere- 
fore  jobel  means  a  ram.  It  is,  however,  ad- 
mitted that  a  ram  is  never  called  jobel  in 
Hebrew:  and  an  anecdote  of  R.  Akiba  implies 
that  it  was  derived  from  an  Arabian  source. 
'  When  I  was  in  Arabia,'  he  says,  '  I  heard  them 
call  a  ram  jobel;  and  the  trumpet  itself  is  callea 
jobel,  because  made  of  rams'  horn.'  It  would 
be  better,  iiowever,  to  translate  it  '  jubilee-horn ' 
(see  below,  sect.  4).  The  text  is  not  necessary 
to  show  that  rams'  homs  were  in  use ;  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  sculptured  figures  of  ancient  instru- 
ments imitated  from  the  horns  of  rams,  if  not 
actually  rams'  homs,  bring  good  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  opinion.  Bochart  and  a  few  others 
contest  this  conclusion  on  the  ground  that  rams' 
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bonis  are  not  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  tlie  horns  of  neat  cattle. 
Neither  of  these  positions  is  tenable  or  of  much 
weight,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  keren 
was  first,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  general 
name  for  instruments  of  the  horn  kind,  and 
also  the  particular  name  for  rams'  horns,  or  t!ie 
more  crooked  kind  of  horns,  and  were  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the 

2.  "IDIJJ'  sAop/(ar,  whicli  is  a  far  more  common 
word  than  keren,  and  is  rendered  *  trumpet'  in  the 
Authorized  A'ersion.     This   word  seems,  first,  to 


4-'0.    [1,2,  3,  4.  Ancient  horns  and  curved  trumpets  ; 
5.  straight  trumpet ;  6.  pipe.] 

denote  horns  of  the  straighter  kind,  including,  pro- 
bably, those  of  neat  cattle,  and  all  the  instruments 
which  were  eventually  made  in  imitation  of  and 
in  improvement  upon  such  horns.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  it  and  the 
keren,  seeing  that  the  words  are  sometimes  used 
synonymously.  Thus  that  which  is  called  'a 
jobel-horn  '  in  Josh.  vi.  5,  is  in  the  same  chapter 
(ver.  4,  6,  8,  13),  called  'a  jobel-horn  trumpet' 
(shophar).  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  take  the 
shophar,  however  distinguished  from  the  keren,  to 
liave  been  that  kind  of  horn  or  horn-shaped  trumpet 
which  was  best  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  name 
shophar  means  bright  or  clear,  and  the  instrument 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  so  called  from  its 
clear  and  shrill  sound,justaswecall  an  instrument 
a  'clarion,' and  speak  of  amusical  tone  as  'brilliant' 
or  '  clear.'  In  the  service  of  God  this  shophar  or 
trumpet  was  only  employed  in  making  announce- 
ments, and  for  calling  the  people  together  in  the 
time  of  the  holy  solemnities,  of  war,  of  rebellion, 
or  of  any  other  great  occasion  (Exod.  xix.  13 ; 
Num.  X.  10;  Judg.  iii.  7;  1  Sam.  xiii.  3;  xv. 
10  ;  2  Chron.  XV.  14-,  Isa.  xviii.  3).  The  strong 
sound  of  the  instrument  would  have  confounded 
a  clioir  of  singers,  rather  than  have  elevated  their 
music.  At  feasts,  and  exhibitions  of  joy,  horns 
and  trumpets  were  not  forgotten  (2  Sam.  vi.  15  ; 
1  Chron.  xvi.  42).  There  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  trumpet  was  an  instrument  peculiar  to  the 
Levities,  as  some  have  supposed.  If  that  were  the 
case  we  should  be  imable  to  account  for  the  300 
trumpets  with  which  Gideon's  men  were  furnished 
(Judg.  vii.  8),  and  for  the  use  of  trumpets  in 
making  signals  by  watchmen,  who  were  not  always 
Levites.  In  Matt.  vi.  2,  we  read  '  When  thou 
doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before 
thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  eynagogues,  and 
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in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.' 
This  verse  has  excited  some  speculation,  and  many 
have  sought  to  illustrate  it  by  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Eastern  beggars  of  attracting  attention  by 
means  of  a  musical  instrument — a  usage  which, 
indeed,  exists  in  England.  But  here  it  is  the 
donor  and  not  the  beggar  who  is  enjoined  not  to 
sound  a  trumpet ;  and  Lightfoot,  after  examining 
the  matter  with  his  usual  care,  confesses  that  he 
can  find  no  trace  in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  lite- 
rature, of  a  trumpet  being  sounded  in  connection 
with  public  or  private  almsgiving  (^Hor.  Hebr,  on 
Matt.  vi.  2).  it  is  therefore  safest  to  suppose  the 
expression  derived  by  an  easy  metaphor  from  the 
practice  of  using  the  trumpet  to  proclaim  what- 
ever was  about  to  be  done,  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  and  make  it  extensively  known. 

3.  iT^VXn  chatzozerah.  This  was  the  straight 
trumpet,  different  from  the  shophar,  which  was 
more  or  less  bent  like  a  horn.  There  has  been 
various  speculation  on  the  name ;  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  assent  to  tlie  conclusion  of  Gesenius,  that 
it  is  an  onomatopoetic  word,  imitating  the  broken 
pulse-like  sound  of  the  trumpet,  like  the  Latin 
taratantara,  which  this  word  would  more  re- 
semble if  pronounced  as  in  Arabic,  hadaderah. 
Among  the  Israelites  these  trumpets  were  a  di- 
vine regulation,  Moses  having  been  expressly 
directed  how  to  make  them  (Num.  x.  2). 
They  were  of  pure  beaten  silver,  but  the  par- 
ticular form  does  not  appear  in  Scripture.  The 
words  laitJ'  "Plpl  nn^Vnn,  '  with  chatzotzerotk 
and  voice  of  the  shophar '  (Ps.  xcviii.  6),  brings 
together  names  which  most  translators  confound 
under  that  of  'trumpet,'  and  obliges  them  for 
once,  at  least,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two. 


421.    [Ancient  Egyptian  trumpets.] 

The  Auth.  Vers,  here  has  '  with  trumpets  and  the 
sound  of  the  cornet,'  which  clearly  intimates  that 
the  translator  considered  the  shophar  a  kind  of 
hom,  though  usually  called  a  trumpet.  The  Sept. 
draws  the  distinction  very  nicely — ev  ffdXTiy^ii' 
eXoTaTs,  KOI  (pwv^  ardKniyyos  Kfparivns,  '  witli^ 
ductile  trumpets,  and  the  sound  of  horn-trumpets.' 
which  is  closely  copied  by  the  Vulgate,  '  in  tubis 
ductilibus,  et  voce  tubae  corneae.'  The  idea  con- 
veyed of  the  chatzotzerah  in  these  translations  is, 
that  these  trumpets  were  of  wrought  or  ductile 
silver,  and  drawn  out  in  length ;  with  this  some 
combine  a  reference  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
HB'pD  mikshah,  applied  to  these  trumpets  in  the 
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ciiginal  description  in  Num.  x.  2,  which  they  under- 
stand to  mean  '  turned '  or  '  rounded,'  and  hence 
infer  that  tliey  were  not  merely  drawn  out  in  length 
but  turned  back  upon  themselves,  like  a  trombone. 
Some  Gennan  writers,  indeed,  directly  call  the 
instrument  a  trombone,  as  De  Wette,  who,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  renders  the  line  under 
notice  '  Mit  trompeten,  mit  posaunen-klaiig,'  that 
is,  '  with  trumpets,  with  trombone-sound.'  And 
Pfeiffer,  pressing  upon  this  signification,  gives  the 
figure  of  an  Oriental  instrument  of  this  kind  called 
the  stcmara,  as  a  possible  representative  of  the 
chatzotzerah.  We  assign  little  weight  to  all  this. 
It  seems  clear  that  these  instruments  were  long 
trumpets  of  solid  wrought  silver ;  and  as  it  appears 
that  tliese  are  the  only  musical  instruments  un- 
doubted representations  of  which  are  preserved, 
there  ouglit  to  be  no  question  on  the  subject.  These 
silver  trumpets  are  figured  on  the  arch  of  Titus, 
among  the  other  spoils  of  the  Jewish  Temple  (Fig.  5, 
No.  420),  and  they  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion which  Josephus,  who,  as  a  priest,  could  not 
in  this  matter  be  mistaken,  has  given  :  '  Moses,' 
lie  says,  '  invented  a  kind  of  trumpet  of  silver ;  in 
length  it  was  little  less  than  a  cubit,  and  it  was 
somewhat  thicker  than  a  pipe ;  its  opening  was 
oblong,  so  as  to  permit  blowing  on  it  with  the 
mouth ;  at  the  lower  end  it  had  the  form  of  a  bell, 
like  the  liorn,'  crd\iriy^  (^Antiq.  iii.  2).  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  only  two  of  these  trum- 
pets, because  there  were  then  but  two  priests,  the 
two  sons  of  Aaron.  Afterwards  far  more  of  them 
were  made ;  and  Josephus  ventures  to  say  that 
Solomon  made  200,000  of  them,  according  to  the 
command  of  Moses  (Antiq.  viii.  4).  When,  how- 
ever, riches  departed  from  Palestine,  trumpets  of 
baser  metal  were  used  (2  Kings  xii.  13),  although 
probably  a  certain  number  of  silver  were  still  pre- 
served. Tliey  were  used  in  calling  the  congrega- 
tion together  for  sacrifices,  and  in  battle  (Hos.  y. 
8).  The  tone  of  tliis  trumpet,  or  rather  the  noise 
made  by  blowing  on  it,  was  very  variable,  and  is 
distinguished  by  different  terms  in  Scripture. 

4.  /^Y'jobel.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
concerning  this  term,  which  the  reader  may  find 
in  ample  abundance  in  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  436). 
It  seems  now  to  be  agreed  that  the  word  dues  not 
denote  a  separate  instrument,  but  is  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  trumpets  with  which  the  jubilees 
were  proclaimed,  i.  e.  the  'Jubilee-trumpet ;'  and 
as  the  same  trumpets  were  used  for  signals  and 
alarms,  '  the  alarm-trumpet,  the  alarm-horn.' 
This  name  for  the  sound  of  music  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Jubal,  the  inventor  of  instru- 
ments of  music. 

Wind  instruments  of  softer  sound  next  require 
attention.     The  first  and  principal  of  these  is  the 

5.  ?  vn  chain,  the  meaning  of  which  is  bored 
through,  and  denotes  a  pipe,  perforated  and  fur- 
nished with  holes.  The  Sept.  always  renders  it 
by  av\6s,  a  pipe  or  flute.  There  are  but  five 
places  where  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
(I  Sam.  X.  5;  1  Kings  i.  40;  Isa.  v.  12;  xxx. 
29 ;  Jer.  XLviii.  36) ;  but  the  Greek  av\6i  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the 
Apocryphal  books  (1  Mace.  iv.  34;  ix.  39; 
Judith  iii.  8).  It  would  seem  to  have  come 
rather  late  into  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  pro- 
bably bad  a  foreign  origin.  The  passages  to  which 
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we  have  referred  will  indicate  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument or  class  of  instruments ;  but  of  die  foriB 


rc 


482.    [Egyptian  reed-pipe*.] 

we  can  only  guess  by  reference  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  which  are  very  similar  to  those 
still  in  use  in  Western  Asia.  The  pipe  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  introduced  in  tiie  Egyptian  sculptures, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  held  in  much  es- 
timation. The  principal  are  the  single  and  double 
pipes.  The  single  pipe  of  the  Greeks  is  allowed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Egypt  (J.  Pollux, 
Otiom.  iv.  10 ;  Athenaeus,  Deipnos.  iv.),  from 
which  the  Jews  probably  had  theirs.  It  was  a 
straight  tube,  without  any  increase  at  the  mouth, 
and  when  played  was  held  with  both  hands.  It 
was  usually  of  moderate  length,  about  eighteen 
inches,  but  occasionally  less,  and  sometimes  so 
exceedingly  long  and  the  holes  so  low  that  the 
player  was  obliged  to  extend  his  arms  to  tlie  ut- 
most. Some  had  three  holes,  others  four,  and 
actual  specimens  made  of  common  reed  have  been 
found  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  309). 


423.    [1,  2,  3,  Single  pipes;  4,  double  pipe.] 


The  double  pipe  was  formed  with  two  of  such 
tubes,  of  equal  or  unequal  lengths,  having  a  com- 
mon mouth-piece,  anil  each  played  with  the  corre- 
sponding hand.  They  were  distinguished  as  the 
right  and  left  pipes,  and  the  latter,  liaving  but  few 
holes  and  emitting  a  deep  sound,  served  as  a  base; 
the  other  had  more  holes  and  gave  a  sharp  sound 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  36).  This  pipe  is  still  used 
in  Palestine.  The  Scottish  missionary  dej)utation 
overtook,  among  the  hills  of  Judah,  '  an  Arab 
playing  with  all  his  might  upon  a  shepherd's  pipe, 
made  of  two  reeds.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
had  seen  any  marks  of  joy  in  the  land "  (N^arra- 
tive,  p.  118). 

From  the  references  which  have  been  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pipe  was,  among  the  Jews, 
chiefly  consecrated  to  joy  and  pleasure.  So  much 
was  this  the  case  that  in  the  time  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  the  Jews  complained  '  that  joy  was  taken 
from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe  with  the  harp  {KiQapa^ 
ceased'  (1  Mace.  iii.  45).  It  was  particular) > 
used  to  enliven  the  periodical  journeys  to  Jeru- 
salem to  attend  the  great  festivals  (Isa.  xxx.  29) ; 
and  this  custom  of  accompanying  travelling  iii 
companies  with  music  is  common  in  the  East  at 
this  day  (Harmer,  Observatt.  ii.  197 ;  to  which 
add  Tournefort,  Voyage  die,  Levant,  iii.  189), 
Athenaeus  (iv.  174)  tells  us  of  a  plaintive  pip« 
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which  was  in  use  among  the  Phoenicians.  Tliis 
serves  to  illustrate  Matt.  ix.  23,  where  our  Saviour, 
finding  the  flute-players  with  the  dead  daughter 
of  the  ruler,  orders  them  away,  because  the  damsel 
was  not  dead ;  and  in  this  we  also  recognise  the 
regulation  of  the  Jews,  that  every  one,  how- 
ever  poor  he   might  be,    should   have  at   least 

two  pipes  (Dvvn)  at  the  death  of  his  wife 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  ix.  23).  [Mourn- 
ing.] 

6.  t^n^pl'XJ'O  mishrokitha.    This  word  occurs 

T     I.  . 

four  times  in  Daniel  (ch.  lii.  5,  7,  10,  15),  but 
nowhere  else,  and  appears  to  be  the  Chaldaean 
name  for  the  flute  with  two  reeds,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  If  that  double  pipe  be 
not  comprehended  under  the  Hebrew  chalil,  then 
we  may  consider  that  we  have  it  here.  The  Sept. 
and  Theodotion  render  it  by  crvpiy^,  syrinx,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  Pandaeau  pipe.  This  would 
imply  that  it  had  at  least  more  than  one  reed ;  and 
if  it  really  denotes  the  Pandaean  pipe  itself,  the 
word  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Chaldaean  name  of  the 
instrument  called  by  the  Hebrews  32iy  ugab, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  syrinx.  This  is  the 
more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
translator  actually  renders  mishrokitha  by  ugab. 
If  may,  however,  have  diflereil  from  the  com- 
mon xigab  ;  and  some  writers  on  the  subject  have 
been  disposed  to  regard  it  as  similar  to  the  insti-u- 
ment  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (No.  424 
fig.  1).  This  is  constructed  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  an  organ,  being  composed  of  pipes  of 
various  sizes,  fitted  into  a  kind  of  modem  chest, 
open  at  top,  and  stopped  at  the  bottom  with  wood 
covered  by  a  skin ;  wind  was  conveyed  to  it  from 
the  lips  by  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  chest ;  the 
pipes  were  of  lengths  musically  proportioned  to 
each  other,  and  the  melody  was  varied  at  plea- 
sure, by  stopping  or  unstopping  the  apertm-es  at 
the  upper  extremity.  We  are  not  however  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence  which  makes  this  instru- 
ment, or  the  modification  of  it  in  fig.  2,  to  have 
been  known  to  eitlier  the  ancient  Hebrews  or  the 
Babylonians. 


TTTTiriuiin 


4M. 


7.  113-1V  ugab,  is  the  word  rendered  *  organ'  in 
eur  version.  This  and  the  kinnor  are  the  instru- 
uents  whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  (Gen. 
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iv.  21),  and  higher  antiquity  cannot  therefo^e  be 
claimed  for  any  instrument.  There  are  only  three 
other  places  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament:  two  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxi.  12, 
XXX.  31),  and  one  in  the  Psalms  (cl.  4).  The 
Targum  renders  the  word  simply  by  K313K,  a 
pipe ;  the  Septuagint  varies;  it  has  Kidapa  iu 
Genesis,  ipaX/xos  in  Job,  and  Spyavov  in  the 
Psalms.  The  last  is  the  sense  which  the  Ara- 
bic, Syriac,  Latin,  English,  and  most  other  ver- 
sions have  adopted.  The  organon  simply  denotes 
a  double  or  manifold  pipe ;  and  hence  in  particular 
the  Pandaean  or  shepherd's  pipe,  which  is  at  this 
day  called  a '  moutl.-organ'  among  ourselves.  For- 
merly it  was  called  simply  '  organ,'  and  'mouth' 
has  been  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  compara- 
tively modern  instrument  which  has  usurped  the 
more  simple  designation  of  '  organ.'  Our  trans- 
lators are  thus  not  chargeable  with  the  obscurity 
which  has  since  arisen,  for  they,  by  the  word 
'organ,'  intended  to  indicate  no  other  instrument 
than  this.  We  thus  find  a  tolerably  fair  concur- 
rence on  the  subject  among  the  translations  whicli 
we  are  accustomed  to  respect.  The  grounds  of 
their  conclusion  are  to  be  sought  in  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ;  and,  so  far  as  these  go,  which 
is  not  very  far,  they  tend  to  support  it.  To  these 
probabilities  the  known  antiquity  of  the  Syrian 
syrinx  ((^vpiy^)  or  Pandean  pipe  may  be  added. 
The  instrument  is  in  fact  so  old  that  the  profane 
writers  do  not  know  to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  Some 
refer  it  to  Pan  (Virgil,  Ed.  ii.),  others  to  Mercury 
(Pind.  Od.  xii.  de  Pallade),  others  to  Marsyas 
and  Silenus  (Athenaeus,  iv.  182).  This  antiquity 
corresponds  with  the  Scriptural  intimation  con- 
ceriiing  the  ugab,  and  justifies  us  in  seeking  for  the 
syrinx  among  the  more  ancient  instruments  of 
the  Orientals,  especially  as  it  is  still  common  in 
Western  Asia.  Niebuhr  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
peasant  at  Cairo  {Beisebeschr.\.  181);  and  Rus- 
sell, in  his  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo  (i.  155,  156), 
says  that  'the  syrinx  or  Pan's  pipe  is  still  a  festi- 
val instrument  in  Syria  ;  it  is  known  also  in  the 
city,  but  very  few  performers  can  sound  it  tolerably 
well.  The  higher  notes  are  clear  and  pleasing, 
but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt,  like  the  dervise  flute, 
to  make  a  hissing  sound,  though  blown  by  a  good 
player.  The  number  of  reeds  of  which  the  syrinx 
is  composed,  varies  in  different  instruments  from 
five  to  twenty-three.'  The  classical  syrinx  is 
usually  said  to  have  had  seven  reeds  (Virg.  Eel. 
ii.) ;  but  we  find  some  in  the  monuments  with  a 
greater  number,  and  the  shepherd  of  Theocritus 
{Id.  viii.)  had  one  of  nine  reeds. 

III.  Instruments  of  Percussion, — or  such 
as  give  forth  their  sounds  on  being  struck  or 
shaken. 

1.  Pjn  toph,  seems  to  have  denoted  primarily  the 
tambourine,  and  generally  all  instruments  of  the 
drum  kind  which  were  in  use  among  the  Israel- 
ites. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  this 
instrument.  All  the  translations  and  lexicons 
agree  in  this  one  point ;  and  we  have,  besides,  the 
actual  evidence  of  existing  instruments  of  this 
kind  among  the  Arabians,  bearing  the  same  name 
in  the  forms  of  doff  and  adufe.  The  toph  was 
known  to  the  Jews  before  they  quitted  Syria  (Gen. 
xxxi.  27);  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Job  (xxi  12), 
and  it  is  the  first  instrument  named  after  the  exode, 
being  that  with  which  Miriam  led  the  dances 
with  which  the  daughters  of  Israel  celelwated  the 
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overthrow  of  Pharaoh  (Exod.  xv.  20).  It  was 
employed  by  David  in  all  the  festivities  of  religion 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5).  Isaiah  adduces  it  as  the  instru- 
ment of  voluptuaries,  but  left  in  silence  amid 
wars  and  desolations  (Isa.  xxiv.  8).  The  occa- 
sions on  which  it  was  used  wwe  mostly  joyful, 
and  those  who  played  upon  it  were  generally 
females  (Ps.  Ixviii.  25),  as  was  the  case  among 
most  ancient  nations,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day 
in  the  East.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  battles  or  warlike  transactions.  The 
usages  of  the  modern  East  might  adequately  ilhis- 
trate  all  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  this  instrument, 
but  happily  we  have  more  ancient  and  very  valu- 
able illustration  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  In 
these  we  find  that  the  tambourine  was  a  favourite 
instrument,  both  on  sacred  and  festive  occasions. 
There  were  three  kinds,  differing,  no  doubt,  in 
sound  as  well  as  form  ;  one  was  circular,  another 
square  or  oblong,  and  the  third  consisted  of  two 
squares  separated  by  a  bar.  They  were  all  bealen  by 
tlie  hand,  and  often  used  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  harp  and  other  instruments.    The  tambourine 
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exterior  of  the  cylinder.     It  was  used  chiefly  ir 
war.    There  was  another  larger  drum,  less  unlike 


425.    [Tambourines.     1.  angular;  2.  circular.] 

was  usually  played  by  females,  who  are  represented 
as  dancing  to  its  soimd  without  tlie  accompaniment 
of  any  other  instrument.  The  imperfect  manner 
of  representation  does  not  allow  us  to  see  whether 
the  Egyptian  tambourine  had  the  same  moveable 
pieces  of  metal  let  into  the  wooden  frame  which 
we  find  in  the  tambourines  of  the  present  day. 
Their  presence  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  tambourine  is  held  up  after 
being  struck ;  and  we  know  that  the  Greek  instru- 
ments were  furnished  with  balls  of  metal  attached 
by  short  thongs  to  the  circular  rim  (Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  314). 

At  mournings  for  the  dead  the  tambourine  was 
sometimes  introduced  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  *  mournful  song '  was  accompanied  by  its  mo- 
notonous sound.  This  is  still  a  custom  of  the  East, 
and  probably  existed  among  the  Jews. 

Whether  the  Israelites  had  drums  or  not  does 
not  clearly  appear,  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
pro  or  con  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  subject. 
If  they  had,  they  must  be  included  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  toph.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a 
long  drum,  very  similar  to  the  tom-toms  of  India 
(No.  426,  figs.  1, 3).  It  was  about  two  feet  or  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  was  beaten  with  the 
hand.  The  case  was  of  wood  or  copper,  covered 
at  both  ends  with  parchment  or  leather,  and 
braced  with  cords  extended  diagonally  over  the 


426.    [Ancient  Egyptian  drums.] 

our  own ;  it  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long 
by  about  two  feet  broad,  and  was  shaped  much 
like  a  sugar-cask  (No.  427,  fig.  3).  It  was  formed 
of  copper,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with  red 
leather,  braced  by  catgut  strings  passing  tlirough 
small  holes  in  its  broad  margin.  This  kind  of 
drum  was  beaten  with  sticks  (fig.  5).  It  does  not 
appear  on  the  monuments,  but  an  actual  sj^ecimen 
was  found  in  the  excavations  made  by  D'Atha- 
nasi,  in  1823,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 
Another  species  of  drum  is  represented  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings,  and  is  of  the  same  kind 
which  is  still  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  under 
the  name  of  the  darahooka  drum.  It  is  made  of 
parchment  stretched  over  the  top  of  a  funnel-shaped 
case  of  metal,  wood,  or  pottery  (No.  427,  figs.  1, 2, 
4).  It  is  beaten  with  the  hand,  and  when  re- 
laxed, the  parchment  is  braced  by  exposing  it  for 
a  ievi  moments  to  the  sun,  or  tlie  warmth  of  a 
fire.  This  kind  of  drum  claims  particular  atten- 
tion from  its  being  supposed  to  be  represented  on 
one  of  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon  Maccabaeus 
(No.  429,  fig.  5).     When  closely  examined,  this 


427.    [Drums.    1,2,4.  modem  oriental ;  3.  ancieut 
Egyptian;  5.  sticks  to  3.] 

instrument  will  appear  to  be  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple with  our  kettle-drum,  which,  indeed,  has 
been  confessedly  derived  from  the  East,  where 
other  instruments  on  the  same  principle  are  not 
wanting.  One  of  them  (No.  429,  fig.  4)  is  just 
the  same  as  the  instrument  we  have  derived  from 
it :  others  are  smaller  in  various  degrees,  are  of 
different  forms,  and  are  tapped  lightly  with  the 
fingers.  Such  drum-tabrets  were  not  unknown  tc 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be  perceived  by 
fig.  2,  No.  426.  ^        '  '         ^ 

The  Rabbins  speak  obscurely  of  a  sort  of  drum 
which  may  have  been  of  this  kind.  It  stood,  they 
say,  in  the  temple  court,  and  was  used  to  call 
the  priests  to  prayer,  the  Levites  to  singing,  and 
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leprous  persons  to  their  purification.  They  ven- 
ture to  add  that  its  sound  could  be  heard  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Buxcorf,  Lex.  Rabbin,  s.  v. 

2.  \'\'QV^  phaamon.  This  name  nowhere  oc- 
curs but  with  reference  to  the  small  golden  append- 
ages to  the  robe  of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii. 
33 ;  xxxix.  25),  which  all  versions  agree  in  ren- 
dering '  bells,'  or  '  little  bells.'  These  bells  were 
attaciied  to  the  hem  of  the  garment,  and  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  golden  knobs,  shaped 
like  pomegranates.  They  obviously  produced 
their  tinkling  sound  by  striking  against  the 
golden  knobs  which  were  appended  near  them. 
There  is  no  trace  of  bells  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  or  in  classical  antiquity,  and  we  call 
these  such  for  want  of  a  better  term  to  describe 
sonorous  pieces  of  metal  used  in  this  manner. 

3.  D^^vH*  tzeltzelim,  HlWo  metzilloih, 
DjripVP  metzilthaim.  These  words  are  trans- 
lated cymbals  in  most  versions,  except  in  Zech. 
xiv.  20,  where  they  are  rendered  'bells' — the 
'  bells  of  the  horses.'  If  the  words,  however,  de- 
note cymbals  in  other  places,  they  cannot  well 
denote  a  different  thing  here.  It  is  true  that 
camels,  and  sometimes  horses,  wear  bells  in  the 
East  at  present ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  He- 
brews had  something  similar  in  thesliape  of  small 
cymbal-shaped  pieces  of  metal,  suspended  under 
the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  which  struck  against 
each  other  with  the  motions  of  the  animal.  The 
Ramans  attaclied  metallic  pendants  of  this  kind, 
called  phalarea,  to  their  war-horses,  in  order  to 
produce  a  terrific  effect  when  shaken  by  the  rapid 
motions  of  the  animals.  These  were  certainly  not 
bells,  but  might  without  any  violent  impropriety 
be  called  cymbals,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
struck  against  each  other.  This  is  the  single  doubt- 
ful text;  in  all  the  other  texts  we  may  conclude 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  cymbals,  and  some- 
times castagnets  (which  are  small  cymbals),  are  in- 
tended. Tiiere  is  an  important  j)assage  (Ps.  cl.  5), 
'  Praise  him  with  the  clear  cymbal,  praise  him 
with  the  resounding  cymbal,'  which  clearly 
points  to  two  instruments  under  the  same  name, 
and  leaves  us  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  had 
both  hand-cymbals  and  finger-cymbals  (or  cas- 
tagnets), although  it  may  not  in  all  cases  be 
easy  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  intended  in 
particular  texts.  Cymbals  figure  in  the  grand 
procession  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  8) :  other  instances  occur  of  their  being 
used  in  the  worship  of  God  (Neh.  xii.  27 ;  Ps. 
cl.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  2) ;  and  the  illustrious 
Asaph  was  himself  a  player  on  the  cymbal  (1 
Chron.  xvi.  5).  The  sound  of  these  instruments 
is  very  sharp  and  piercing,  but  it  does  not  belonjj 
to  fine,  speaking,  expressive  music.  Hence  Paul 
could  describe  it  by  the  word  h.\a\d(ov, '  clanging' 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  1).  The  Hebrew  instruments  were 
probably  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  These 
were  of  mixed  metal,  apparently  brass,  or  a  com- 
pound of  brass  and  silver,  and  of  a  form  exactly 
resembling  those  of  modern  times,  though  smaller, 
being  only  seven  inches  or  five  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  The  handle  has  disappeared  from  the 
existing  specimens,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  of* 
the  same  material,  bound  with  leather  or  string, 
and  being  inserted  in  a  small  hole  at  the  sum- 
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mit,  to  have  been  secured  by  bending  back  the  two 
ends  (No.  428,  fig.  3).  The  same  kind  of  instru- 
ment is  still  used  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of 


428.     [Cymbals — Egyptian.] 

J^&3T'>  £^d  from  them,  says  Wilkinson,  'have 
been  borrowed  the  very  small  cymbals  played 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  supply  the 
place  of  castagnets  in  tiie  almeh  dance  '  {Ancient 
Egypt,  iii.  255).  In  thus  calling  instruments 
used  as  castagnets  'small  cymbals,'  this  author 
incidentally  supports  the  view  we  have  taken. 
The  modem  castagnet,  introduced  into  Spain 
by  the   Moors,  is  to  be  referred  to   the  same 


429.  [Instruments  of  Percussion.  1.  mallet  used  in  strik- 
ing suspended  boards ;  2.  castagnets ;  3.  tabret- 
drum,  struck  by  attached  balls;  4-  Oriental  kettle- 
drum; 5.  supposed  ancient  Jewish  coin  representing 
drums.] 

4.  D'^K'vK'  shalishim.  This  word  occurs  but 
once,  viz.  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and  is  there  uncer- 
tainly rendered,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  '  in- 
struments of  music,'  and  in  the  margin  'three- 
stringed  instruments.'  The  word  is  plural,  and 
means  'threes.'  Most  writers,  proceeding  upon 
this  interpretation,  identify  it  with  the  triangle, 
which  Athenasus  (iv.  23)  alleges  to  have  been  a 
Syrian  invention.  We  have  no  Egyptian  repre- 
sentation of  it,  but  that  people  had  instruments 
which  are  not  figured  on  the  existing  monuments. 
As  this  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  dam- 
sels of  Israel  came  forth  to  meet  the  victorious 
David,  the  ancient  translators  have  usually  ren- 
dered the  word  by  cymbals  or  castagiiets,  which 
seemed  to  them  more  proper  to  women.  But  the 
triangle  may  not  the  less  have  been  suited  to  a 
military  triumph,  and  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  other  instruments  used  on  that  occasion.  Je- 
rome has  sistra,  an  idea  which  has  received  little 
attention  from  commentators ;  but  if  we  had  not 
preferred  to  find  the  sistrum  under  another  woid 
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we  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  conclusion, 
founded,  as  it  manifestly  is,  on  the  three  Iransverse 
JBOpeable  bars  with  which  the  sistra  are  usually 
fumislied.  In  Barker's  Bible  (1595),  the  word  is 
rendered  by  *  rebecke.' 

5.  D^yjyjP  menaaneim.  This  is  another  word 
which  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  vi. 
S),  where  our  version  translates  it  by  '  cymbals/ 


430.  [Instrumeuts  of  Percussion.  1,  3,  6.  Triangular 
and  other  rods  of  metal  char;{ed  with  rings  ;  2.  a  sup- 
posed Hebrew  instrument,  regarded  by  some  as  the 
Menaaneim  ;  4.  a  kind  of  Eastern  cymbals ;  5.  a  pan 
of  sounding  metal. J 

although  it  has  appropriated  another  word  to 
that  instrument.  It  is  now  more  generally 
thought  to  denote  the  sistrum,  and  appears  to  be 
derived  from  y-13  nua,  '  to  shake  'or  'to  vibrate,' 
corresponding  to  the  etymology  of  the  sistrum 
{ffeidTpov),  from  ffflto.  An  objection  has  indeed 
been  urged,  that  the  sistrum  was  not  sufficiently 
ancient ;  but  this  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  which 
have  revealed  sistra  belonging  to  the  most  ancient 
period.     The  sistrum  was  generally  from  eight 


[Sistra— various  Egyptian  specimens.] 


to  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  en- 
tiiely  oS  bronze  or  brau.    It  was  sometimes  in* 
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laid  with  silver,  gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  aud 
being  held  upright  was  shaken,  tlie  rings  moving 
to  and  fro  upon  the  bars.  The  last  were  fre- 
quently made  to  imitate  snakes,  or  simply  bent  at 
each  end  to  secure  them  from  slipping  through  the 
holes.  Several  actual  specimens  of  these  instru- 
ments have  been  found,  and  are  deposited  in  the 
British,  Berlin,  and  other  museums.  They  are 
mostly  furnished  with  sacred  symbols,  and  were 
chiefly  used  by  the  priests  and  priestesses  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  particularly  in  those  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Isis  (Plut.  de  Isid.  c. 
63  ;  Juven.  xiii.  93  ;  Jablonsky,  Opusc.  i.  306). 
See  Bumey's  and  Hawkins's  Histories  o/Mitsic; 
Forkel,  Gesckickte  der  Musik ;  Ca\niet,  Dissert, 
sur  la  Musique  des  Hebreux,  annexed  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms ;  Pfeiffer,  Ueher  die  Musik 
der  Alien  Hebr.  1779 ;  Saalchutz,  Form  derHebr. 
Poesie  ;  Gesch.  und  Wiirdigung  d.  Musik  bei  den 
Hebr,  1829;  Harenberg,  Comm.  de  Re  Musica 
Vetus.  in  Miscell.  Lips.  ix.  218,  sq. ;  Winer, 
Biblisches  Real-worterbuch,  arts.  '  Musik,'  '  Mu- 
sikalische  Instrumente,'  '  Becken,'  '  Harfe,' 
'  Tambourine,'  &c. ;  Jahn,  Biblisches  Archd 
ologie  ;  Reland,  De  Spoliis  Temp.  Hieros. ;  Ver- 
such,  Die  Melodie  u.  Harmonie  der  Alt.  Hebr. 
Shilte  Haggiborim,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  tom. 
xxxii. ;  Constant,  Traite  sur  la  Poesie  et  la 
Musique  des  Hvbreux ;  De  Wette,  Comme7itar. 
uber  die  Psalmeti ;  Rosellini,  Monumenti  detP 
Egitto  ;  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptians  ;  Villoteau, 
Sur  la  Musique  des  Orientaux,  in  Descript.  de 
VEgypte  ;  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters ;  Vol- 
ney,  Voyage  en  Syrie;  Toumefort,  Voyage  au  Le- 
vant;  Niebuhr,  Reisebeschreibung  ;  Russell's  iVa^. 
Hist,  of  Aleppo ;  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians. 

MUSTARD-TREE.     [Sinapis.] 

MYRA  (Mvpa),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  lay  about  a  league 
from  the  sea  (in  N.  lat.  36°  18';  E.  long.  30°),  upon 
a  rising  ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  a  navi- 
gable river  with  an  excellent  harbour  at  its  mouth 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  665  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxii.  8). 
The  town  now  lies  desolate.  When  Paul  was  on 
his  voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Rome,  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  landed  here,  and  were  re- 
embarked  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria  bound  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 

MYRRH.     [MoK.] 

MYRTLE.     [Hadas.] 

MYSIA  (Mvala),  a  province  occupying  the 
north-west  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  separated 
from  Europe  only  by  the  Propontis  and  Helles- 
pont :  on  the  south  it  joined  ^olis,  and  was 
separated  on  the  east  from  Bithynia  by  the  river 
j?Esopus.  Latterly  .^olis  was  included  in  Mysia, 
which  was  thenseparated  from  Lydia  and  Ionia  by 
the  river  Hermus,  now  Sarabad  or  Djedis  (Strabo, 
xii.  562,  xiii.  628 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  32 ;  Ptol, 
Geog.  V.  2).  In  ancient  times  the  province  of 
Mysia  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  corn  and 
wine,  and  although  now  but  poorly  tilled  it  is  still 
one  of  the  finest  tracts  in  Asia  Minor.  Paul 
passed  through  this  province  and  embarked  at  ifp 
chief  port,  Troas,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  7,  8 ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Geog.  iii, 
32;  Winer,  Bihl.  Realworterb.  s.  v.  Mysia  f 
Richter,  JVallfakrten,  p.  460). 

MYSTERY  (iivffr-fipiov).  The  etymology  o* 
this  Greek  word,  which  seems  to  be  the  simplest  and 
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most  illustrative  of  its  meaning,  is  that  from  ^flD, 
to  ' hide'  or  •conceal,'  whence  liriDO  or  irjDD,  a 
covert  or  lecret  place,  a  secret.  A  most  unscrip- 
tural  and  dangerous  sense  is  but  too  often  put  upon 
the  word,  as  if  it  meant  something  absolutely 
unintelligible  and  incomprehensible ;  whereas, 
in  every  instance  in  which  it  occujs  in  the  Sept. 
or  New  Testament,  it  is  applied  to  something 
which  is  revealed,  declared,  explained,  spoken,  or 
which  may  be  known  or  understood.  This  fact 
will  appear  from  the  following  elucidation  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  is  found.  First,  it  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  meaning  of  a  symbolical 
representation,  whether  addressed  to  the  mind  by 
a  parable,  allegory,  &c.,  or  to  the  eye,  by  a  vision, 
&c.  Thus  our  Lord,  having  delivered  to  the 
multitude  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii. 
3-9),  when  the  disciples  asked  him  (ver.  10)  why 
spoke  to  them  in  parables,  replied,  'Unto  you 
it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  unto  them  which  are  without  it  is 
not  given '  (Mark  iv.  11);'  Therefore  I  speak  to 
them  in  parables'  (Matt.  xiii.  13);  'But  your 
eyes  see,  and  your  ears  understand '  (ver.  16) ; 
where  our  Lord  applies  the  term  '  mysteries '  to 
the  moral  truths  couched  under  that  parable,  that 
is,  to  its  figurative  meaning.  His  words,  taken 
in  their  general  sense,  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr. 
Macknight :  '  I  may  explain  to  you  the  nature 
of  tlie  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the  other  difficult 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  because  you  are  able  to 
hear  them,  but  I  may  not  deal  so  with  the  multi- 
tude, who  are  obstinate  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
will  not  hear  anything  contrary  to  their  prejudices 
and  passions '  (Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  ^  49). 
Again,  the  mystery  or  symbolical  vision  of  the 
'  seven  stars  and  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks' 
(Rev.  i.  12, 16),  is  explained  to  mean  '  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  seven 
churches  themselves '  (ver.  20).  Again, '  the  mys- 
tery '  or  symbolical  representation  '  of  the  woman 
upon  a  scarlet-coloured  beast'  (Rev.  xvii.  3-6),  is 
also  explained,  '  I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery 
of  the  woman,'  &c.  (xvii.  7).  When  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  marriage,  says  '  this  is  a  great  mys- 
tery '  (Eph.  v.  32),  he  evidently  treats  the  original 
institution  of  marriage,  as  affording  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  union  betwixt  Christ  and  the 
church  (Cam^heli,  Dissertation,  p.  10,  part  iii.  § 
9).  The  word  is  also  used  to  denote  anything 
whatever  which  is  hidden  or  concealed,  till  it  is 
explained.  The  Sept.  uses  it  to  express  1"),  a 
secret  (Dan.  ii.  18,  19,  27,  28,  29,  30,  47;  iv.  6), 
in  relation  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  was 
a  secret  till  Daniel  explained  it,  and  even  from 
the  king  liimself,  for  he  had  totally  forgotten  it 
(ver.  5,  9).  Thus  the  word  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  denote  those  docrines  of  Christi- 
anity, general  or  particular,  which  the  Jews  and 
the  world  at  large  did  not  understand,  till  they 
were  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  '  Great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness,'  i.  e.  the  Christian  re- 
ligion (1  Tim.  iii.  16),  the  chief  parts  of  which  the 

apostle  instantly  proceeds  to  adduce, '  God  was 

manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  by  the  Spirit  seen 
of  angels,'  &c. — facts  which  had  not  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  (1  Cor.  ii.  9)  until  God  visibly 
accomplished  them,  and  revealed  them  to  the 
apostles  by  inspiration  (ver.  10),  The  apostle  is 
generally  thought  here  to  compare  the  Gospel  with 
tiie  greater  Eleusinian  mysterie* ;  for  which  tee 
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Diod.  Sic.  iv.  25 ;  Dem.  xxix.  ult.  Xen.  F.  G., 
i.  4,  14  ;  or  Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  part  i.  ch.  8,  9 ;  or 
Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Ephesians,  §  7. 
Thus  also  the  Gospel  in  general  is  called  '  the 
mystery  of  the  faith,'  which  it  was  requisite  the 
deacons  should  <  hold  with  a  pure  conscience '  (1 
Tim.  iii.  9),  and  '  the  mystery  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  had  been  hid  with  God, 
but  which  was  now  made  known  through  means 
of  the  church'  (Eph.  iii.  9)  ;  the  mystery  of  the 
Gospel  which  St.  Paul  desired  '  to  make  known  ' 
(Eph.  vi.  19);'  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the 
Father,  and  of  Christ,'  to  the  full  apprehension  or 
understanding  of  which  (rather  than  '  the  acknow- 
ledgment') he  prayed  that  the  Colossians  might 
come  (Col.  ii.  2;  comp.  the  use  of  the  word 
iiTiyvw<ns,  1  Tim,  ii.  4 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  7) ;  which  he 
desired  the  Colossians  to  pray  that  God  would  en- 
able himself  and  his  fellow  apostles  '  to  speak  and 
to  make  manifest '  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  ;  which  he  calls 
'the  revelation  of  the  mystery" which  was  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest  and  known  to  all  nations '  (Rom.  xvi. 
25);  which,  he  says,  'we  speak  '  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  and 
of  which  the  apostles  were  'stewards'  (1  Cor.  iv. 
1).  ^  The  same  word  is  used  respecting  certain 
particular  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as,  for  instance, 
'  the  partial  and  temporary  blindness  of  Israel,'  of 
which  mystery  'the  apostle  would  not  have 
Christians '  ignorant  (Rom.  xi.  25),  and  which  he 
explains  (ver.  25-32).  He  styles  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles  '  a  mystery  which,  in  other  ages,  was 
not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men  as  it  is  now 
revealed  unto  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by 
the  Spirit '  (Eph.  iii.  4-6 ;  comp.  i.  9,  10,  &c.). 
To  this  class  we  refer  the  well-known  phrase, 
'  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery  (1  Cor.  xv  51), 
we  shall  all  be  changed;'  and  then  follows  an 
explanation  of  the  change  (ver.  51-55).  Even  in 
the  case  of  a  man  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
in  the  absence  of  an  interpreter,  and  when,  there- 
fore, no  man  understood  him,  although  '  by  the 
Spirit  he  was  speaking  mysteries,'  yet  the  Apostle 
supposes  that  the  man  so  doing  understood  what 
himself  said  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2-4).  And  in  the  pro- 
phetic portion  of  his  writings  'concerning  the 
mystery  of  iniquity '  (2  Thess.  ii.  7),  he  speaks  of 
it  as  being  ultimately  '  revealed '  (ver.  8).  Jose- 
phus  applies  nearly  the  same  phrase,  /xvcr-fipiov 
KttKlas,  a  mystery  of  wickedness,  to  Antipaters 
crafty  conduct  to  ensnare  and  destroy  his  brother 
Alexander  (De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  24.  1)  ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  proof  that  the  word  'mystery'  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  knowable  secrets,  we  add  the  words 
'  Though  /  understand  all  mysteries '  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  2).  The  Greeks  used  the  word  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  Menander,  nvaTi]piov  aov  jx^  Karei- 
TTTjs  T<j)  (pt\aj,  '  Tell  not  your  secret  to  a  friend ' 
(p.  274,  line  671,  ed.  Clerici).  Even  when  they 
apply  the  term  to  the  greater  and  lesser  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  they  are  still  mysteries  into  which  a 
person  might  be  initiated,  when  they  would,  of 
course,  cease  to  be  mysteries  to  him.  The  word 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  tliroughout  the  Apocrypha 
as  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Testament  (Tobit  xii.  7 ; 
Judith  ii.  2;  Ecclus.  xxii.  22 ;  xxvii.  16,  17,21 ; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  21) ;  it  is  applied  to  divine  or  sacred 
mysteries  (Wisd.  ii.  22 ;  vi.  22),  and  to  the  ce- 
remonies of  false  religions  (Wisd.  xiv.  15,  23). 

J.  F.  D. 
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1 .  NAAMAH  (nOyj,  pleasant ;  Sept.  Noeju(i), 
daughter  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  and  sister  of 
Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  family  was  one 
of  inventors :  and  as  few  women  are  named,  the 
Jewish  commentators  ascribe  suitable  inventions 
to  eacli  of  them.  Naamah  is  aflSrmed  by  them  to 
nave  invented  the  spinning  of  wool  and  making  of 
cloth.  But  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not  say  this, 
and  they  could  have  no  other  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

2.  NAAMAH,  an  Ammonitess,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Solomon,  and  mother  of  Rehoboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  21). 

NAAMAN  QIG)3X, pleasantness ;  Sept.Naj/iti'')) 
commander  of  the  armies  of  Damascene  Syria,  in 
the  time  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel.  Through  his 
valour  and  abilities  Naaman  held  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his  king  Benhadad ;  and  although 
he  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  it  would  seem  that 
this  did  not,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  operate  as  a 
disqualification  for  public  employment.  Never- 
theless the  condition  of  a  leper  could  not  but  hare 
been  in  his  high  place  both  afflicting  and  pain- 
ful :  and  when  it  was  heard  that  a  little  Hebrew 
slave-girl,  who  waited  upon  Naaman's  wife,  had 
spoken  of  a  prophet  in  Samaria  who  could  cure 
her  master  of  his  leprosy,  the  faint  and  uncertain 
hope  thus  offered  was  eagerly  seized;  and  the 
general  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  place 
where  this  relief  was  to  be  sought.  Benhadad 
even  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  his  old  enemy 
king  Joram ;  but  as  this  letter  merely  stated  that 
Naaman  had  been  sent  for  him  to  cure,  the  king 
of  Israel  rent  his  clothes  in  astonishment  and 
anger,  suspecting  that  a  request  so  impossible  to 
grant,  involved  a  studied  insult  or  an  intention  to 
fix  a  quarrel  upon  him  with  a  view  to  future 
aggressions.  When  tidings  of  this  affair  reached 
tlie  prophet  Elisha,  he  desired  that  the  stranger 
might  be  sent  to  him.  Naaman  accordingly 
went,  and  his  splendid  train  of  chariots,  horses, 
and  laden  camels  filled  the  street  before  the  pro- 
phet's house.  As  a  leper,  Naaman  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  house  ;  and  Elisha  did  not  come 
out  to  him  as  he  expected,  and  as  he  thought  civi- 
lity required ;  but  he  sent  out  his  servant  to  tell  him 
to  go  and  dip  himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan, 
and  that  his  leprosy  would  then  pass  from  him.  He 
was,  however,  by  this  time  so  much  chafed  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  apparent  neglect  and  incivility  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  that  if  his  attendants 
liad  not  prevailed  upon  him  to  obey  the  directions 
of  the  prophet,  he  wazld  have  returned  home  still 
a  leper.  But  he  went  to  the  Jordan,  and  having 
bent  himself  seven  times  beneath  its  waters,  rose 
from  them  clear  from  all  leprous  stain.  His 
gratitude  was  now  proportioned  to  his  previous 
wrath,  and  he  drove  back  to  vent  the  feelings 
of  his  full  heart  to  the  prophet  of  Israel.  He 
avowed  to  him  his  conviction  that  the  God  of 
Israel,  through  whom  this  marvellous  deed  had 
been  wrought,  was  great  beyond  all  gods ;  and  he 
declared  that  henceforth  he  would  worship  Him 
only,  and  to  that  end  he  proposed  to  take  with  him 
two  mules'  load  of  the  soil  of  Israel  wherewith 
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to  set  up  in  Damascus  an  altar  to  Jehovah. 
This  shows  he  had  heard  that  an  altar  of  earth 
was  necessary  (Exod.  xx.24);  and  the  imperfect 
notions  which  he  entertained  of  the  duties  which 
his  desire  to  serve  Jehovah  involved,  were  natural 
in  an  uninstructed  foreigner.  He  had  also  heard 
that  Jehovah  was  a  very  jealous  God,  and  liad 
forbidden  any  of  his  servants  to  bow  themselves 
down  before  idols ;  and  therefore  he  expressed  to 
Elisha  a  hope  that  he  should  be  forgiven  if,  wiien 
his  public  duty  required  him  to  attend  his  king 
to  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  he  bowed  with  his 
master.  Tlie  grateful  Syrian  would  gladly  have 
pressed  upon  Elisha  gifts  of  high  value,  but  the 
holy  man  resolutely  refused  to  take  anything,  lest 
the  glory  redounding  to  God  from  this  great  act 
should  in  any  degree  be  obscured.  His  servant, 
Gehazi,  was  less  scrupulous,  and  hastened  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth  to  ask  in  his  master's  name 
for  a  portion  of  that  which  Elisha  had  refused. 
The  illustrious  Syrian  no  sooner  saw  the  man 
running  after  his  chariot,  than  he  alighted  to  meet 
him,  and  happy  to  relieve  himself  in  some  degree 
under  the  sense  of  overwhelming  obligation,  he 
sent  him  back  with  more  than  he  had  ventured  to 
ask  (2  Kings  v.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
Naaman  ;  and  what  befel  Gehazi  is  related  under 
another  head  [Gehazi]. 

The  only  points  of  diflSculty  in  this  narrative 
are  those  connected  with  the  requests  made  by 
Naaman  to  Elisha,  and  which  the  prophet  seems 
not  to  have  refused.  The  request  for  two  mules' 
load  of  earth  with  which  to  build  an  altar  to 
Jehovah  in  Damascus,  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  notion  that  the  soil  of  the  land  was  proper  to 
the  God  of  the  land,  whom  he  proposed  henceforth 
to  worship.  Jehovah's  claim  to  be  the  universal 
God  was  unknown  to,  or  misunderstood  by,  the 
neighbouring  nations ;  and  the  only  question 
that  ever  came  before  them  was  whether  Jeliovah, 
the  God  whom  the  Hebrews  worshipped,  was 
more  or  less  i)Owerful  than  the  gods  they  wor- 
shipped. That  he  was  infinitely  more  powerful, 
was,  as  we  take  it,  the  point  at  which  this  man's 
faith  rested.  He  was  convinced  not  that  Jeho- 
vah was  the  r.niversal  God,  but  that  '  there  was 
no  God  in  all  the  earth  save  only  in  the  land  of 
Israel ' — and,  therefore,  he  desired  to  worship  at 
an  altar  formed  of  the  soil  which  was  thus 
eminently  honoured.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
he  intended  to  say  absolutely  that  there  was  no 
God  in  the  world  save  in  the  land  of  Israel,  or 
used  the  phrase  as  a  strong  expression  of  his  belief 
that  the  gods  of  other  lands  were  nought  as  com- 
pared with  Him.  The  explanation  applies  in 
either  sense.  Naaman's  other  request  for  per- 
mission to  bow  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  this.  He  had  acknowledged 
indirectly  that  Rimmon  was  no  god,  or  else  a  god 
too  powerless  to  be  henceforth  the  object  of  his 
worship.  Yet,  as  a  great  officer  of  state,  his  duty 
required  him  to  attend  the  king  to  the  temple  of  this 
idol,  and,  as  the  king  leaned  upon  his  arm,  to  bow 
when  the  monarch  bowed.  To  refuse  this  would 
bring  disgrace  upon  him,  and  constrain  him  to 
relinquish  his  high  place,  if  not  his  country ;  and 
for  this  he  was  not  prepared.  Of  the  views 
under  which  Elisha  consented  to  this  request,  we 
are  less  able  to  judge.  But  indeed  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  did  consent,  or  expressed  any  distinct 
opinion  in  the  matter.     His  words  of  dismissal, 
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Go  ill  peace,'  do  not  necessarily  convey  his  ap» 
'iroval  of  all  that  Naauian  had  asked,  although 
in  fen  iemess  to  one  so  well  intentioned,  and 
Thorn  there  was  no  opportunity  of  instracting 
tirtlier,  he  may  have  abstained  from  urging  upon 
Ihe  Syrian  those  obligations  which  would  have 
tieen  indispensable  to  a  subject  of  the  Mosaical 
covenant. 

NAAZUZ,  orNAATzuTZ  (p^J?3),  occurs  only 
III  two  passages  of  Isaiah,  in  both  of  which  it  is 
translated  •  thorn'  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
Thus  (ch.  vii.  18,  19),  'Jehovah  shall  hiss  for 
the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Assyria  :  and  they  shall  come,  and  shall 
rest  all  of  them,  in  the  desolate  valleys,  and 
in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  upon  all  the 
thorns'  (naazuzim).  By  some  this  has  been 
translated  crevices :  but  that  it  is  a  plant  of 
some  kind  is  evident  from  ch.  Iv.  13 — 'Instead 
of  the  thorn  (naazuz)  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle- 
tree.'  Some  have  translated  it  generally,  as  in  the 
English  version,  by  tliorn,  shrub,  thorny  shrub, 
or  small  tree.  Others  have  attempted  to  define 
it  specifically,  rendering  it  bramble,  white-thorn, 
&c.  (Cels.  Hierobot.  ii.  p.  190);  but  nothing 
certain  has  been  determined  respecting  it.  Cel- 
sius endeavours  to  trace  it  to  the  same  origin 

as    the  Arabic   word    ijCJH    naaz,  which    he 

states  to  be  the  name  of  a  plant,  of  which  the  bark 
is  employed  in  tanning  leather.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  he  continues,  in  Chaldee,  is  injigere,  defi- 
ffere,  '  to  stick  into '  or  '  fix,'  and  it  is  therefore 
supposed  to  refer  to  a  prickly  or  thorny  plant. 
R.  Ben  Melech  says  that  commentators  explain 
fiaazuz  by  the  Arabic  word  sidr,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  well  known  thorny  bush  of  Eastern 
countries,  a  species  of  Zizyphus.  This,  Sprengel 
gays,  is  the  Z.  vulgaris,  found  in  many  parts  of 
Palestine,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  uncultivated 
tracts  of  Eastern  countries.  Others  suppose  the 
species  to  be  the  nabak  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  the 
Zizyphus  Lotus,  and  considered  to  be  the  Lotus  of 
the  ancients.  But  from  the  context  it  would  appear 
that  the  plant,  if  a  zizyphus,  must  have  been  a  less 
highly  esteemed  variety  or  species.  But  in  a  wild 
state  these  are  very  abundant,  bushy,  prickly,  and 
of  little  value.  Belon  says,  '  Les  hayes,  pour  la 
plus  part,  sont  de  tamarisques,  oenoplia  {i.  e. 
sizyphi  species)  et  rhamnes.'  In  Freytag's  Arabic 
Lexicon  the  above  Arabic  word  naaz  is  said  to 
be  the  name  of  a  thorny  tree,  common  in  the 
Hedjaz,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  tanning 
bides,  and  from  whose  wood  a  dentifrice  is  pre- 
pared. This  might  be  a  species  Of  acacia,  of 
which  many  species  are  well  known  to  be  abun- 
dant in  the  dry  and  barren  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt.— J.  F.  R. 

NABAL  t^"^}, stupid,  foolish;  Sept. NojSeiA), 
a  descendant  of  Caleb,  dwelling  at  Maon,  and 
having  large  possessions  near  Carmel  of  Judah,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  He  had  abundant 
wealth,  being  the  possessor  of  3000  sheep  and  1000 
goats,  but  his  churlish  £uid  harsh  character  had 
not  been  softened  by  the  prosperity  with  which 
^e  had  been  favoured.  He  was  holding  a  great 
sheep-shearing  of  his  numerous  flocks  at  Carmel 
—which  was  a  season  of  great  festivity  among 
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the  sheep-masters  of  Israel — when  David  sent 
some  of  his  young  men  to  request  a  small  supply 
of  provisions,  of  which  his  troop  was  in  great 
need.  He  was  warranted  in  asking  this,  as,  while 
Nabal's  flocks  were  out  in  the  desert,  the  presence 
of  David  and  his  men  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
efiectually  protected  them  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Arabs.  But  Nabal  refused  this  applica- 
tion, with  harsh  words,  reflecting  coarsely  upon 
David  and  his  troop  as  a  set  of  wortliless  runa- 
gates. On  learning  this,  David  was  highly  in- 
censed, and  set  out  with  his  band  to  avenge  the 
insult.  But  his  intention  was  anticipated  and 
averted  by  Nabal's  wife  Abigail,  who  met  him  on 
the  road  with  a  most  acceptable  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  by  her  consummate  tact  and  good 
sense,  mollified  his  anger,  and  indeed,  caused 
him  in  the  end  to  feel  thankful  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  the  bloodshed  which  would  have 
ensued.  When  Nabal,  after  recovering  from  the 
drunkenness  of  the  feast,  was  informed  of  these 
circumstances,  he  was  struck  with  such  intense 
terror  at  the  danger  to  which  be  had  been  ex- 
posed, that  '  his  heart  died  within  him,  and  he 
became  as  a  stone ;'  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  malady  that  carried  him 
off  about  ten  days  after.  David,  not  long  after, 
evinced  the  favourable  impression  which  the  good 
sense  and  comeliness  of  Abigail  had  made  upon 
him,  by  making  her  his  wife,  B.C.  1061  (1  Sam. 
XXV.)  [Abigail]. 

NABATH^ANS.  [Nebaioth.] 
NABOTH  (nna,  fruit,  produce;  Sept. 
No)8ou0o{),  an  inhabitant  of  Jezreel,  who  was  the 
possessor  of  a  patrimonial  vineyard  adjoining 
the  garden  of  the  palace  which  the  kings  of 
Israel  had  there.  King  Ahab  had  conceived  a 
desire  to  add  this  vineyard  to  his  ground,  to 
make  of  it  'a  garden  of  herbs,'  but  found  that 
Naboth  could  not,  on  any  consideration,  be 
induced  to  alienate  a  property  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  fathers.  This  gave  the  king  so 
much  concern,  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and  re- 
fused his  food ;  but  when  his  wife,  the  notorious 
Jezebel,  imderstood  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  she 
bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  she  would  procure 
him  the  vineyard.  Some  time  after  Naboth  was, 
at  a  public  feast,  accused  of  blasphemy,  by  an 
order  from  her  under  the  royal  seal,  and,  being  con- 
demned through  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses, 
was  stoned  to  death,  according  to  the  law,  outside 
the  town  (Lev.  xxiv.  16 ;  Num.  xv.  30).  Co- 
querel  (in  the  Biographic  Sacree)  thinks  that  the 
children  of  Naboth  perished  with  him,  being 
perhaps  put  to  death  by  the  creatures  of  Jezebel ; 
and  his  reason  is,  that  otherwise  the  crime  would 
have  been  useless,  as  the  children  would  still  have 
been  entitled  to  the  father's  heritage.  But  we 
know  not  that  Naboth  had  any  sons ;  and  if  he 
had  sons,  and  they  had  been  taken  off,  the  estate 
might  not  have  wanted  an  heir.  It  therefore  rather 
seems  that  a  usage  had  crept  in  for  the  property 
of  persons  convicted  of  treason  (and  blasphemy 
was  treason  in  Israel)  to  be  estreated  to  the  crown. 
There  are  other  indications  of  this  usage.  If  it 
did  not  exist,  the  estate  of  Naboth  could  not  have 
lapsed  to  the  crown,  even  if  his  children  had 
shared  his  fate ;  and  if  it  did  exist  it  was  not  ne« 
cessary  that  the  children  should  be  slain  to  se- 
cure the  estate  to  the  king. 
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■Wlien  Ahab  heard  of  the  death  of  Naboth — 
and  he  must  have  known  how  that  death  had  been 
accomplished,  or  he  would  not  have  supposed 
himself  a  gainer  by  the  event — he  hastened  to 
.take  possession.  But  he  was  speedily  taught  tliat 
this  horrid  crime  had  not  passed  without  notice 
by  the  all-seeing  God,  and  would  not  remain  un- 
punished by  his  justice,  Tlie  only  tribunal  to 
which  he  remained  accountable,  pronounced  his 
doom  through  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  met  him  on 
the  spot, '  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood 
of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine' 
(I  Kings  xxi.). 

NACHON  (^"133  ;  Sept.  Vax^p).  The  floor 
of  Nachon  is  the  name  given  to  the  threshing-floor 
near  which  Uzzah  was  slain,  for  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  6).  It  is  doubted  whether 
this  be  a  proper  name,  denoting  the  owner  of  the 
floor,  or  merely  an  epithet  applied  to  it,  t.  e.  '  the 
prepared  floor,'  which  in  that  case  it  would  signify. 
'This  floor  could  not  have  been  far  from  Jerusalem, 
and  must  have  nearly  adjoined  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  in  which  the  ark  was  deposited.  In  the 
parallel  text  (1  Chron.  xiii.  9)  the  place  is  called 
the  floor  of  Chidon,  {IT'S,  showing  that  the  owner 
or  the  place  had  two  names,  which  last  is  the 
alternative  adopted  by  the  Hebrew  writers  (71 
Bab.  tit.  Sotah,  iii.  fol.  35). 

NACHOR.     [Nahor.] 

1,  NADAB  (3^3,  liberal;  Sept.  NaSct/S), 
eldest  son  of  Aaron,  who,  with  his  brother  Abihu, 
was  slain  for  offering  strange  fire  to  the  Lord 
[Abihu]. 

2.  NADAB,  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  second 
king  of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (b.c,  954),  whose  deep-laid, 
but  criminal  and  dangerous  policy,  he  followed. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  a  city 
of  the  Levites  (of  which  the  Philistines  liad  ob- 
tained possession),  when  he  was  slain  in  the  camp 
in  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Baasha, 
one  of  his  oflScers,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  his 
stead.  He  reigned  two  years  (1  Kings  xiv.  20 ; 
XV.  25-28). 

NAHALAL  (jhljy,  Sept.  Naj8ae(A),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  which  was 
assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  35),  but  of 
which  Zebulun  was  slow  in  dispossessing  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Judg.  i.  30). 

NAHALIEL,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Wilderness  [Wandering], 

1.  NAHASH  (B'm,  a  serpent;  Sept,  Niaj), 
a  person  named  only  in  2  Sam,  xvii.  25  ;  and  as 
he  is  there  described  as  the  father  of  Abigail  and 
Zeruiah,  who  are  elsewhere  called  the  sisters  of 
David,  this  must  have  been  either  another  name 
for  Jesse,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  a  former  husband 
of  David's  mother, 

2.  NAHASH,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  noted 
for  the  barbarous  terms  of  capitulation  which  he 
oSered  to  the  town  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  for  his 
subsequent  defeat  by  Saul  CJabesh],  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  enemy  of  Saul  should  be  friendly 
to  David ;  and  we  find  that  he  did  render  to  the 
latter,  during  his  persecutions,  some  acts  of  kind- 
ness, which  the  monarch  did  not  forget  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  x,  2 ;  1  Chron. 
six.  2).    These  acts  are  not  specified,  but  he  pro- 
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bably  oflbred  the  fugitive  hero  an  asylum  in  his 
dominions. 

1.  NAHOR  (11113,  snorting;  Sept.  Nox<if>), 
or  rather  Nachor,  as  in  Luke  iii.  34,  son  of  Serug, 
and  father  of  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xi.  22-25). 

2.  NAHOR,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  being 
one  of  the  sons  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham. 
Nahor  espoused  Milcah  his  niece,  daughter  of 
his  eldest  brother  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  27-29).  Nahor 
did  not  quit  his  native  place,  '  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,'  when  the  rest  of  the  family  removed  to 
Haran  (Gen.  xi,  30)  ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
he  went  thither  afterwards,  as  we  eventually  find 
his  son  Bethuel,  and  his  grandson  Laban,  esta« 
Wished  there  (Gen,  xxvii,  43  ;   xxix.  5). 

NAHSHON  (pB'nS,  enchanter;  Sept.  Ncwwr- 
(T(iv,  from  which  he  is  called  Naason  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Christ  in  Matt.  i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  32), 
son  of  Aminadab,  and  prince  or  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  at  the  time  of  the  exode  (Num.  i.  7 ; 
ii.  3).  The  chiefs  of  tribes,  of  which  Nahshon 
was  one,  took  an  important  and  leading  part  in 
the  aff'airs  of  the  Israelites,  as  described  in  the 
article  Tribes. 

NAHUM  (D-"in3,  consolation ;  Sept.  Naou^), 
the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but 
the  sixth  in  point  of  date,  was  a  native  of  Elkosh, 
a  village  of  Galilee  (Jerome's  Pref.  to  his  Com' 
ment.).  He  prophesied  in  Judah  after  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes,  and  soon  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful irruption  of  Sennacherib  (ch,  i.  11-13;  ii,  1, 
14),  consequently  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the 
date  with  precision,  from  the  allusion  to  the  de- 
struction of  No-Ammon  or  Thebes  in  Egypt  (ch, 
iii.  8) ;  but  as  it  is  uncertain  when  this  event  took 
place,  Elchhorn  and  others  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah, or  about  b.c.  720,  as  about  this  time  Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria,  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  for 
three  years  against  Egypt  (Isa,  xx.). 

The  contents  of  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  are  as 
follows :— Chap.  i.  2-7.  The  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh and  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  is  depicted 
in  the  liveliest  colours,  together  with  the  relief 
of  Judah  from  oppression.  The  destruction  of 
Nineveh  is  detailed  with  still  greater  particu- 
larity in  the  third  chapter;  which  has  induced 
some  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  refers  to  two 
different  events — the  sack  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Medes,  b,c.  867,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
and  its  second  and  final  destruction,  under  Chy- 
niladan,  by  Cyaxares  the  First  and  Nabopolassar, 
B.c,  625,  Those  who  suppose  that  two  events  are 
here  alluded  to,  conclude  that  Nahum  must  have 
prophesied  before  the  first  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
or  about  b.c.  877.  It  is,  however,  observed  by 
Jahn  (Introd,')  that  it  is  evident  from  ch.  i.  9-11, 
14;  ii.  1, 14,  where  the  Hebrews  are  represented 
as  oppressed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  irruption 
of  Sennacherib  is  mentioned  as  having  already 
taken  place,  that  there  is  but  one  event  referred 
to,  namely,  the  last  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
De  Wette  remarks  that  Nahum  could  not  have 
alluded  to  the  historical  circumstances  unde: 
which  Nineveh  was  taken  by  Cyaxares  and  Na- 
bopolassar (b.c.  625, 603,  or  600),  as  at  that  tiifi» 
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Babylon,  not  Assyria,  was  formidable  to  the  Jews ; 
but  that  perhaps  he  was  led  to  prophesy  by  the 
liberation  of  the  Medes  (from  the  Assyrians),  and 
their  election  of  a  king,  in  the  person  of  Dejoces. 

The  beauty  of  the  style  of  Nahum  has  been 
universally  felt.  It  is  classic,  observes  De  Wette, 
in  all  respects.  It  is  marked  by  clearness,  by  its 
ilnished  elegance,  as  well  as  by  tire,  richness,  and 
originality.  The  rhythm  is  regular  and  lively. 
The  whole  book  remarkably  coherent,  and  the 
autlior  only  holds  his  breath,  as  it  were,  in  the 
last  chapter.  Jahn  observes  that  the  language  is 
pure,  with  a  single  exception  (D^IDQD,  ch.  iii. 
17),  that  the  style  is  ornate,  and  (he  (ropes  bold 
and  elegant  (rendering  it,  however,  necessary  for 
ihe  reader  to  supply  some  omissions;  see  ii.  8; 
IX.  3,  16);  and  that  the  descriptions  of  the 
divine  omnipotence,  and  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  are  resplendent  with  all  the  per- 
fection of  oratory.  No  one,  hovt-ever,  has  en- 
tered more  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the  prophet 
Nahum  than  the  accomplished  Eichhom,  who 
conceives  that  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
his  style  is  the  power  of  representing  several 
ahasBS  of  an  idea  in  the  briefest  sentences,  as  in 
his  description  of  God,  the  conquest  of  Nineveh, 
*nd  the  destruction  of  No-Ammon.  '  Tlie  va- 
riety in  his  manner  of  presenting  ideas  discovers 
much  poetic  talent  in  the  prophet.  Tlie  reader 
jf  taste  and  sensibility  will  be  affected  by  the 
entire  structure  of  the  poem,  by  the  agreeable 
manner  in  which  the  ideas  are  brought  forward, 
by  the  flexibility  of  the  expressions,  the  roundness 
of  his  turns,  the  delicate  outline  of  his  figures, 
by  the  strength  and  delicacy,  and  the  expression 
of  sympathy  and  greatness,  which  diffuse  them- 
selves over  the  whole  subject.  He  does  not  come 
upon  you  roaring  and  violent,  nor  yet  softly  and 
lightly.  Here  there  is  something  sonorous  in  his 
language,  there  something  murmuring  ;  and  with 
both  there  alternates  somewhat  that  is  soft,  deli- 
cate, awd  melting,  as  the  subject  demands.  This 
is  not  possible  for  a  poet  of  art,  but  only  for 
the  poet  of  nature '  (De  Wette's  Introd.,  Eng- 
lish transl.).  The  following  works  on  this  pro- 
piiet  are  enumerated  by  De  Wette : — Bibliander, 
Projih.  Nahum,  1534;  Ursini  IlyjMinnemata  in 
Obad.  et  Nahum,  1652;  Hattenrelferi  Comm.  in 
Nah.  et  Habac.  1663 ;  Abarbanel,  Co7)iment. 
Babbinicus  in  Nahum,  a  Sprechero,  1703;  Von 
Hoke,  On  the  Six  last  Miiior  Prophets,  1709, 
1710  ;  Kalinsky,  Vaticc.  Habac.  et  Nahum,  ^c., 
1748;  Agrell,  Vaticc.  Nahum,  Observ.  Hist. 
Phil,  lllustr.  1788 ;  Greve,  Nah.  et  Habac.  In- 
terp.  ed.  Metrica,  1793;  Svanhorg,  Nahum, 
Latine  Vers.  ^c.  1806;  Frilhi),  Cur.  Exeg.  Crit. 
1806;  Kreenen,  Nahum  Vatic.  Phil,  et  Crit. 
Expos.  1S08.— W.  W. 

Nail.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus 
translated  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  which  it  may  be 
well  to  distinguish. 

1.  nn^  yathed,  which  usually  denotes  a  peg, 
pin,  or  nail,  as  driven  into  a  wall  (Ezek.  xv.  3 ;  Isa. 
xxii.  2.'))  ;  and  more  especially  a  tent-pin  driven 
into  the  earth  to  fasten  the  tent  (Exod,  xxvii.  19 ; 
XXXV.  18;  xxxviii.  31  ;  Judg.  iv.  21,  22;  Isa. 
xxxiii.  20  ;  liv.  2).  Hence,  to  drive  a  pin,  or  to 
fasten  a  nail,  presents  among  the  Hebrews  an 
image  of  a  fixed  dwelling,  a  firm  and  stable  abode 
(Isa.  xxii.  23).  And  this  image  is  still  frequent 
among  the  Arabs,  as  shown  by  several  quotations 
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produced  by  Gesenius,  in  his  Thesaurtis,  under 
this  word.  A  pin  or  nail  is  also,  by  a  further 
application  of  the  metaphor,  applied  to  a  prince, 
on  whom  the  care  and  welfare  of  the  state  de- 
pends (Zech.  X.  4),  where  the  term  1135,  corner 
stone,  is  applied  to  the  same  person  denoted  by 
the  word  '  nail.'  All  these  allusions  will  seem 
very  plain,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  leading  sense 
of  tlie  word,  as  referring  to  those  large  nails,  or 
pins,  or  cramps,  used  in  appJcations  requiring 
great  strength,  being  driven  into  walls,  or  into 
the  ground, 

2.  miDDO  mismeroth,  which,  with  some 
variations  of  form,  is  applied  to  ordinary  and 
ornamental  nails.  It  always  occurs  in  the  plural, 
and  is  the  word  which  we  find  in  1  Chron.  xxii,  3  ; 
2  Chron.  iii.  9  ;  Isa.  xli.  7  ;  .Ter.  x.  4 ;  Eccles.  xii. 
1 1.  The  last  of  these  texts  involves  a  very  signi- 
ficant proverbial  application — '  The  words  of  the 
wise  are  as  nails  infixed,'  &c.,  that  is,  '  they  sink 
deep  into  the  heart  of  man.'  The  golden  nails  of 
the  temple  are  denoted  by  this  word. 

NAIN  (Natl'),  a  town  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  place  where 
Jesus  raised  the  widovy's  son  to  life  (Luke  vii. 
11-17).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasf.  s.  v. 
Nairn)  describe  it  as  not  far  from  Endor.  As  its 
name  has  always  been  preserved,  it  was  recognised 
by  the  crusaders,  and  has  been  often  noticed  by 
travellers  up  to  the  present  day.  It  has  now 
dwindled  to  a  small  hamlet  called  Nein,  which 
is  situated  about  three  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Mount  Tabor. 

NAIOTH  (JT»53  ;  Sept.  Noua9),  a  place  in  or 
near  Ramah,  where  Samuel  abode  with  iiis  dis- 
ciples (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  2%,  23;  xx.  1> 
Naioth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct 
town  or  village ;  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
explanation  of  R.  Isaiah  and  other  Jewish  com- 
mentators, who  state  that  Ramah  was  the  name  of 
a  hill,  and  Naioth  of  the  place  upon  it.  In  that 
case  Naioth  must  be  fixed  on  the  same  grounds 
which  determine  the  site  of  Ramah. 

NAKED.  The  word  Dl")y  arom,  rendered 
*  naked '  in  our  Bibles,  does  not  in  many  places 
mean  absolute  nakedness.  It  has  this  meaning 
in  such  passages  as  Job  i.  21 ;  Eccles.  v.  15 ; 
Mic.  i.  8  ;  Amos  ii.  16.  But  in  other  places  it 
means  one  who  is  ragged  or  poorly  clad  (I  John 
xxi.  7 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  7),  in  the  same  sense  as 
yvixvSs  in  James  ii.  15 ;  which  does  not  indeed 
differ  from  a  familiar  application  of  the  word 
'  naked '  among  ourselves.  A  more  peculiar  and 
Oriental  sense  of  the  word  is  that  in  which  it 
is  applied  to  one  who  has  laid  aside  his  loose 
outer  garment,  and  goes  about  in  his  tunic. 
When,  therefore,  Saul  is  described  as  having  lain 
down  •  naked  '  (1  Sam.  xix.  24),  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  laid  aside  his  flowing  outer  robe, 
by  which  his  rank  was  most  indicated,  and  was 
therefore  a  king  '  naked '  or  undressed ;  and  it 
was  thus  that  Isaiah  went  '  naked '  and  barefoot 
(Isa.  XX.  2 ;  comp.  John  xxi.  7).  The  point  of  the 
expression  may  be  the  better  apprehended  when  we 
mention  that  persons  in  their  own  houses  freely 
lay  aside  their  outer  garment,  and  appear  in  their 
tunic  and  girdle ;  but  this  is  undress,  and  they 
would  count  it  improper  to  appear  abroad,  or  to 
see  company  in  their  own  house,  without  the  outer 
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robe.  Ill  fact,  our  use  of  the  word  '  unilress  '  to 
denote  not  nakedness,  as  it  would  literally  imjjly, 
but  a  dress  less  than  (hat  whicli  we  consider  full 
and  complete,  corresponds  very  exactly  to  this 
Bignification  of  tlie  word. 

The  metaphorical  uses  of  the  word  in  Scripture 
are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

NAMES,  PROPER,  chiefly  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  so  interesting,  as  well  as  useful, 
to  know  the  original  signification  of  proper  names, 
that  a  careful  investigation  of  their  nature  has 
many  advantages.  The  chief  use,  liov\'ever,  which 
accrues  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is, 
that  we  are  by  their  means,  enabled  to  attain  a 
more  lively  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  ancient 
history. 

Without  doubt  many  parts  of  this  subject  are 
very  obscure,  as  projier  names  are  so  often  only 
the  scattered  and  decayed  ruins  of  a  distant  age. 
But  as  soon  as  we  take  a  more  animated  view  of 
all  the  relics  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and 
compare  them  more  cautiously  with  the  customs 
of  other  nations,  we  are  able  to  discern  their  more 
general  and  important  features  at  least,  witii 
reasonable  certainty. 

There  are  two  chief  cLisses  of  proper  names, 
those  of  men,  and  those  of  every  tiling  besides 
man,  as  beasts,  places,  and  festivals.  Tliose  of 
the  latter  class  are  muck  more  dural)le  in  their 
form,  as  man  alone  is  always  changing ;  they  are 
also  important  for  history,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  their  original  signifi- 
canoii.  But  the  proper  names  of  tiie  changeable 
races  of  men  are  in  a  much  higher  degree  those 
in  which  history  reflects  itself  in  its  vicissitudes ; 
they  also  constitute  the  more  numerous  class. 
For  these  reasons,  we  confine  ourselves  at  present 
to  the  proper  names  of  merk,  as  it  is  beyond  our 
present  scope  to  treat  the  entire  subject. 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  us,  on  a  general  view 
of  them  all,  is,  tliat  the  ancient  Hebrews  always 
retained  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  use  of 
names.  In  reality,  there  is  always  only  one 
single  name  which  distinguishes  a  person.  Where 
it  is  necessary,  the  name  of  the  father  is  added  ; 
sometimes  tiiat  of  the  mother  instead,  in  case  she 
happens  to  be  more  celebrated;*  or  the  line  of 
descent  is  traced  fartlier  back,  often  to  the  fourth 
generation,  or  even  fartlier.  Mere  epithets,  like 
*  David  the  king,'  '  Isaiah  the  prophet,'  always 
express  the  actual  and  significant  dignity  of  a 
man.  The  instances  in  which  a  person  receives 
two  names  alternately,  as  Jacob-Israel,  Gideon- 
Jerubbaal  (-ludg.  vi.-ix.),  are  casual  and  rare, 
and  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  custom 
of  the  people.  On  comparing  the  mode  in  which 
the  Arabs  use  proper  names  we  discover  a  striking 
difference.  With  them,  every  man  of  any  im- 
portance always  receives,  besides  his  proper  name 
and  perhaps  nickname,  a  praenomen  (Kunje), 
which  might  be  most  fittingly  called  the  name  of 
compliment,  or  domestic  name,  as  it  denotes  the 
man  under  the  special  relation  of  father,  as  Abxi 
Zaid,  '  father  of  Zaid ;'  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
a  name  of  honour  for  the  world — which  at  least 
has  prevailed  generally  since  the  time  of  the  Ab- 


*  The  three  heroic  brothers,  Joab,  Abishai, 
and  'Asael,  are  always  called  after  their  mother 
Zerflja  (I  Chron.  ii.  16). 
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bassides,  and  which  usually  exalts,  in  pompous 
terms,  the  person  in  relation  to  religion  (as  Salah- 
eddin,  '  tiie  welfare  of  religion '),  or  to  the  state 
(as  Saif-eddaula,  '  the  sword  of  the  state ').  In 
this  the  Arabs  are  absolutely  a  modern  people, 
and  overvalue  externals  as  much  as  the  Europeans 
of  the  present  day.  How  much  more  simple 
were  the  Hebrews  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  their  history  !  For,  in  this  respect  also, 
the  usage  of  names  is  only  an  evidence  of  the  pre- 
dominant customs  and  views  of  whole  periods. 

When  we,  then,  consider  proper  names  with 
reference  to  the  grand  distinction  of  times,  we 
are  able  to  discover  in  their  varying  use  nearly 
the  same  three  periods  as  those  which  mark  the 
history  of  this  people  in  all  other  respects.  Tliese 
are  the  three  periods  which  are  most  simply  de- 
fined by  the  tiiree  diflerent  names  of  the  nation 
which  prevailed  in  each :  the  Hebrews,  as  they 
were  called  in  early  times,  gradually  adopted 
the  name  of  Israelites  in  the  middle  period,  and 
exchanged  this  name,  in  the  third,  lor  that  of 
Jeics.  It  is  a  remarkable,  but  nevertheless  true, 
coincidence  that,  just  as  the  name  of  the  nation 
varies  in  these  three  periods,  the  colour  of  the 
names  of  individuals  changes  in  like  manner, 
according  to  the  different  tendencies  character- 
izing the  times. 

I.  In  the  first  period,  which,  for  reasons  ad- 
duced below,  we  here  limit  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  religion,  we  are  able  to  see 
the  whole  process  according  to  which  names  are 
formed  among  this  people  :  the  distinct  character 
of  the  formation  of  names  which  was  established 
in  this  primitive  time,  continues  essentially  the 
same  in  the  succeeding  period,  while  the  elements 
of  whicli  names  are  formed  undergo  a  partial 
change.  For  this  reason,  we  may  explain  the 
laws  of  this  formation  in  terms  of  merely  general 
application. — Now  names  are  either  simjjle  or 
compound  words,  or  also  words  which  arise  from 
either  of  these  kinds  by  derivation. 

1.  Tiie  simpletiTimGs  exist  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  their  signification,  as  to  the  mere  word  itself, 
is  generally  evident :  as  I'H,  'judge;'  pP^,  the 
Latin   dexter,   an  ancient   name,   according   to 

Gen.  xlvi.  10,  1  Chron.  ii.  27;  '?-1XK',  'desired,' 
also  an  ancient  name  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  10, 
cf.  xxxvi.  37;  *15|.>  'hero,'  1  Kings  iv.  19. 
Thus  most  of  them  express  an  honourable  sense ;, 
although  examples  are  not  wanting  of  the  d'irect 
contrary,  as  f^ipj^,  '  crooked,'  2  Sam.  xxiii.  26. 
With  what  ease  also  feminine  words  become 
names  for  men,  is  shown  by  cases  like  n*N,  '  vul- 
ture,' 2  Sam.  iii.  7,  xxi.  8  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  21 ; 
n3V,  '  dove,'  which  are  just  as  applicable  to 
men  as  the  masculine  V]^^^,  '  fox,'  1  Chron.  vii. 
36,  Diminutives,  which  are  so  frequently  used 
as  jnoper  names  by  the  Arabs,  are  rare  among 
the  Hebrews  ;    but  are  by  no  means  wanting,  as 

is  proved  by  JV-UJ  or  p-"QT,  tlie  name  of  the 
son  of  Jacob,  and  I-in-H^.  or  t'lnH^  the  name  at 
the  singer  of  David.  AH  those  names  which 
are  formed  with  a  jwefixed  jod  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  especially  ancient,  because  this  nominal 
formation  became  entirely  obsolete  in  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  recurs  almost  only  in  proper  DaDM% 
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as  is  shown  not  only  bv  the  well-known  names, 
3pr,  f[0\\  minV  pnV»,  but  also  by  a  number 
Qf  less  common  ones,  as  3-1tJ**,  Num.  xxvi.  24 ; 
inj,  1  Chiou.  iv.  31;  rj^hl  iv.  34;  |3y!, 
<r.  13;  "inV^  ExoQ.  vi.  18;  "tHT,  2  Sain- 
V.  15;  n3pf,  Num.  xiii.  6,  1  Chron.  vii.  38; 
DnV,  I  Sam.  i.  1,  1  Chron.  viii.  27 ;  and  others. 
There  is  an  ancient  adjective-eruimg,  that  in  (iw 
or  6m,  which  has  fixed  itself  most  firmly  in 
proper  names,  as  D-THX,  1  Chron.  iv.  6  ;  UU, 
Ezra  ii.  48;  CID,  the  sister  of  Moses,  and 
D^k^'"l5,  his  son  I  briD?,  2  Sam.  xix.  38,  which 
'not  only  exists  also  in  the  form  D'lnpS,  Jer.  xlii. 
17,  but  in  inD3,  2  Sam.  xix.  41,  according  to 

'  T  :  • 

customary  changes.  We  are  anxious  not  to 
fatigue  the  reader  liy  such  philological  observa- 
tions, but  we  can  assure  him  that  a  deeper  in- 
vesfigation  into  these  apparently  dead  subjects 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  much  that  illus- 
trates the  ancient  language  and  customs  of  the 
people. 

2.  The  compound  names,  however,  are  more 
important  j|or  history,  because  they  express  more 
complete  and  distinct  ideas  than  the  simple 
names.  Some  of  them  are  altogether  isolated,  as 
DnVQ,  properly  '  serpent's  mouth,'  the  grandson 
of  Aaron ;  ISJi'ti''',  the  son  of  Jacob ;  Oholiab, 
Exod.  xxxi.  6, '  father's  tent,'  a  name  resembling 
•  lie  Greek  Patrocles.  But  most  of  them  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  follow  in 
snoals  certain  dominant  opinions  and  customs ; 
and  these  last  are  what  we  must  particularly 
consider  here. 

A  great  number  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the 
rtlations  of  the  house,  as  the  sense  of  the  first 
word  of  the  compound  shows.  Most  of  these  have 
the  word  abi,  '  father,'  for  their  first  member,  as 
Ahiezer,  Abifal,  Abigail.'*'  The  prevalent  opinion 
among  modern  scholars  f  respecting  this  class 
is  that  they  are  really  epithets,  whicli  have  after- 
wards, as  it  were  casually,  become  pro))er  names  ; 
that  Abigail,  for  example,  is  literally  '  father 
of  joy,'  or  '  whose  father  is  joy,'  that  this  means 
cheerful,  and  thus  became  a  proper  name ;  and 
in  proof  they  appeal  to  the  Arabic  language,  in 
wliich  such  periphrases  with  ahi  are  common.  In 
reality,  however,  this  assumption  is  extremely  un- 
certain and  erroneous.  The  Arabic  undoubtedly 
jiiissesses  a  vast  number  of  such  names,  as  Abul- 
iMii'ali,  '  the  father  of  dignities,'  i.  e.  the  vene- 
rable ;  Abul-husni, « the  father  of  beauty,'  i.  e.  the 
peacock ;  Abul-hussaini, «  the  father  of  the  little 
fortress,'  i.e.  the  fox,  who  lives  in  holes;  Abu- 
Aijuba,  '  the  father  of  Job,'  i.  e.  the  camel,  be- 
cause it  is  as  patient  as  Job.  But  such  names, 
whicli  may  be  formed  ad  libitum,  by  hundreds, 

*  This  ahi  was,  without  doubt,  gradually 
shortened  to  ab,  as  is  proved  by  "13DN  beside 
lynS,  1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  and  by 
many  other  examples.  The  further  softening  of 
til  is  ab  to  eb  is  only  possible  when  a  j  follows  it, 
as  "innK,  1  Sam.  xxii.  20 ;  ^^)yA,  I  Chron. 
vi.  8,  22,  beside  the  older  form  f^D{<''3N,  Exod. 
vi.  24. 

+  For  instance,  Gesenius  in  bis  Thesaurus. 
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belong  in  Arabic  rather  to  the  artificial,  often  to 
the  sportive,  and  generally  also  to  the  later,  lan- 
guage, and  were  not  possible  until  the  Arabs  had 
adopted  the  custom  of  always  using  a  prxnomen, 
or  domestic  name — the  above-mentioned  Kunje — 
in  addition  to  the  chief  name.  As  soon  as  ever 
it  became  customary  to  give  a  man  a  double 
designation — his  real  name,  and  the  more  fami- 
liar, often  sportive,  domestic  name — this  custom 
was  gradually  transferred  to  other  subjects,  and 
then  these  in  themselves  extraordinary  circum- 
locutory names  arose.*  But  such  domestic 
names  were  never  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
— nay,  more,  such  periphrastic  names  with  all 
do  not  even  occur  in  their  poetic  diction ;  as 
the  only  passage  which  could  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  it  (Job  xvii.  14)  is  not,  when  taken  in 
its  true  sense,  at  all  an  instance  in  point.  To 
call  the  camel  '  father  of  Job'  is  undeniably  a 
kind  of  sportive  name :  and  are  we  to  assume 
that  this  jesting  custom  prevailed  among  the 
primitive  Hebrews  ?  Thus  we  have  here  another 
striking  example  of  the  danger  attending  super- 
ficial comparisons  of  Arabic  with  Hebrew;  for 
this  view  never  could  have  been  formed  by  those 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Arabic  literature. ■}•  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  first  member  of  such  com- 
pounds did  indeed,  in  tlie  early  times  in  which 
they  were  first  formed,  really  denote  nothing  but 
the  father  of  the  son  who  is  named  in  the  second 
member ;  but  that  subsequently,  for  a  particular 
reason,  they  were  employed  only  to  denote  a  kind 
of  dignity.  If  we  compare  the  numerous  genea- 
logical registers  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
which,  dry  as  tliey  are,  yet  contain  much  that  is 
instructive,  we  find  that  a  man  is  often  called 
the  father,  that  is,  the  lord,  of  a  town  or  village, 
as  '  Ashchur  the  father  of  Teqoa,'  1  Chron,  ii. 
29 ;  '  Mesha,  the  father  of  Zif,'  ver.  42  ;  '  Meon, 
tlie  fatlier  of  Betli-zur,'  ver.  45 ;  '  Shobal,  the 
father  of  Qirjathjearim,'  ver.  50,  &c.  In  these 
cases  the  meaning  cannot  be  doubtful,  as  the 
second  member  always  signifies  a  place ;  but  this 
is  at  the  same  time  a  genuine  Hebrew  custom, 
which  will  hardly  be  found  among  the  other 
Semitic  nations.  As  soon,  then,  as  it  had  become 
customary  to  use  the  word  '  father'  to  denote  a 
kind  of  dignity  in  the  family  and  in  the  nation, 
it  was  easy  to  prefix  this  short  word,  as  a  mere 
term  of  honour,  to  any  name  by  way  of  distin- 
guishing the  eldest  or  the  favourite  son.  Several' 
cogent  arguments  favour  this  view.  First,  it  can 
almost  always  be  proved,  even  from  our  present 
scanty  documents,  that  the  second  member  of 
such  compoinid  names  was  also  used,  by  itself, 

*  See  a  learned  article  on  the  Kunje,  by  Kose- 
garten,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  Morgetiland, 
i.  297,  sq. ;  in  which  he  has  only  neglected  to 
insist  sufficiently  on  the  fact,  that  abu  originally 
denoted  the  actual  father  of  the  son  mentioned 
in  the  second  member. 

•j-  We  could  more  easily  admit  such  a  meta 
phorical  sense  in  tlie  compounds  with  sow,  sinct 
p  is  really  often  used  in  a  highly  metaphorical 
sense.  Bathsheba*  is  certainly  not  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Sheba',  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  Such 
compound  names  with  son,  however,  are,  on  the 
whole,  rare,  and  are  only  found  in  some  frequency 
in  1  Kings  iv.  7,  sq. 
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M  a  proper  name,  as  Dan  beside  Abiddn,  Num. 
i.  11 ;  Bzer,  1  Chroii.  vii.  21,  Neh.  iii.  19,  beside 
Abiezcr ;  Asaph  beside  Abiasaph  or  Ebjasaph  ; 
Nadab,  Exod.  vi.  23,  beside  Abinadab  ;  Ndam 
or  Noam,  I  Chron.  iv.  15,  beside  Abinoam ; 
Jathar  or  Jether,  a  very  common  name,  beside 
Ebjathar ;  nay,  they  are  even  found  in  the  same 
family,  as  Abiner  or  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner, 
1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  Moreover,  this 
explains  how  other  words  of  relationship  are  pre- 
fixed in  tlie  same  way ;  the  latter  member  is 
always  a  word  which  was  originally  a  proper 
name,  which  is  only  multiplied  by  means  of 
these  little  prefixes,  and  in  which  we  indeed  no 
longer  discern  why  father  is  the  word  prefixed  in 
one  instance,  and  brother  that  in  another.  AcAi, 
i.  e.  '  brother,'  is  often  prefixed  in  this  manner ; 
thus,  the  one  was  called  Ram,  I  Chron.  ii.  9, 
XXV.  27,  Ruth  iv.  19;  the  other  Abirdm,  Num. 
xvi.  1 ;  and  the  third  Achirdm,  Num.  xxvi,  38. 
Achinoam,  Achiezer,  and  others  of  this  sort,  are 
easily  accounted  for.  Chamu,  i.  e.  '  brother  in 
law,'  is  rarely  so  used ;  as  Chamutal  or  C]iamital, 
2  Kings  xxiv.  18,  Jer.  Iii.  1  ;  beside  Abital, 
2  Sam.  iii.  4,  Under  this  class  we  may  also 
include  f  N,  '  man,'  with  which  several  names 
are  comj)ounded.  As  the  Hebrews  had  a  simple 
name.  Hud  or  Hod,  i.  e.  '  splendour,'  (cf.  Jehu- 
dah),  1  Chron.  vii.  37,  and  an  Abihud,  1  Chron. 
viii.  3,  and  Achihud,  Num.  xxxiv.  27,  so  also 
they  formed  an  Ishehod,  1  Chron.  vii.  18;  as 
they  had  an  Abitilb  and  Achitob,  so  also  an 
Ishtob,  2  Sam.  x.  6  ;  and  as  there  was  an  ancient 
name  Chur,  '  free,'  who  is  mentioned  in  Exod. 
xvii.  10  as  a  friend  of  Moses,  so  Ash-chur*'  ap- 
pears as  a  relative  of  the  family  of  Chur,  1  Chron. 
iv.  5,  comp.  ver.  1. 

Another,  but  a  smaller,  class  consists  of  names 
compounded  with  DJ?, '  people,'  resembling  the 
many  Greek  compositions  with  Ka6s  and  Zrifxos; 
and  just  as  in  Greek  S^yuos  is  placed  first  or  last 
(Demosthenes,  Aristodemos),  so  also  DJ?  is  at  one 
lime  found  in  the  first,  and  at  another  in  the 
last  place ;  only  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Semitic  language,  the  sense  of  one  of  these 
positions  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  other.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  remark  here  that  in 
this,  just  as  in  the  foixner  class,  one  member  is 
generally  a  word  which  is  used  by  itself  as  a 
proper  name  ;  that  here,  therefore,  instead  of  a 
reference  to  the  mere  family,  a  wider  regard  to 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ash,  as  also  esh, 
in  pyaC^N,  1  Chron.  viii.  33,  is  an  abbreviation 
of  ish.  No  words  are  more  liable  to  such  gradual 
shortenings  than  proper  names,  especially  those  of 
longer  compass.  Even  Abi,  above  explained,  has 
been  sometimes  shortened  to  i,  in  consequence 
of  its  frequent  use,  as  is  shown  by  comparing 
''Tiy''J<,  which  occurs  twice  in  Num.  xxvi.  30, 
with  the  Abiezer  of  Josh.  xvii.  2,  Judg.  vi.  11 ; 
and  we  must  explain  the  few  other  names  of  this 
kiml  in  the  same  way,  such  as  lOfl^N,  Exod. 
vi.  22;  ^nrX,  1  Kings  xvi.  31;  and  VuD^K, 
1  Sam.  iv.  21.  In  the  last  passage  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  sense  without,  which  *N  considered 
per  se  may  express ;  but  the  only  conclusion 
*j'om  this  is,  that  this  sound  had  already,  in  some 
aames  suffered  tliat  change  constantly. 
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the  whole  people  prevails,  and  an  individual  i* 
considered  with  relation  to  his  nation.  Thus  tb« 
common  name  313^13^,  Exod.  vi.  23,  the  Ger- 
man Edelvolk,  i.  e.  one  who  belongs  to  the  noble 
people,  so  that  it  answers  to  the  Greek  Aristo- 
demos ;  l-"in'*Sy,  Glanzvolk,  also  a  favourite 
name,  which  would  be  Phaidrodemos  in  Greek  ; 
on  the  contrary,  DV'in^,  2  Sam.  iii.  5,  perhaps 
the  German  Volkhart,  the  Greek  Demosthenes  ; 
D^an"),  Volkbreit ;  DiPpT,  Volkgrun,  which 
occurs  in  1  Chron.  ii.  44  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
but  which  must  originally  have  been  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  that  place.  As  all  these  com- 
pounds must  be  conceived  to  be  in  the  state 
construct,  so  likewise  we  are  probably  to  take  the 
names  Dy2^^ ,  properly  '  people's  increaser,'  a 
suitable  name  for  a  prince,  and  'CS'^^t '  people's 
turner '  or  '  leader ;'  for,  as  was  observed  above, 
the  simple  names  are  often  formed  with  a  pre- 
fixed jod ;  and  we  actually  find  '2^^  as  a 
simple  name,  in  Num.  xxvi.  29,  1  Chron.  vii.  1. 
Most  of  the  compound  names,  however,  ratliei- 
endeavour  to  express  a  religious  sense,  and  there- 
fore often  contain  the  divine  name.*  And  her* 
we  at  the  same  time  find  a  new  law  of  formation : 
as  these  compounds  are  intended  to  express  a 
complete  thought,  such  as  the  religious  sentiment 
requires,  a  name  may  consist  of  an  entire  pro- 
position with  a  verb,  but  of  course  in  as  brief  a 
compass  as  possible ;  and  indeed  shorter  com- 
pounds are  made  with  a  verb  than  with  a  passive 

participle,  as  ?X3n3  (in  the  New  Test.  Noflavo^X, 
properly  '  God-gave,'  i.  e.  whom  God  gave,  given 
by  God,  @f6SoTos  or  &e6Scupos)  sounds  shorter 
than  7K*3'"'^?  ^^^^^  ^''^  participle,  which  would 
certainly  express  the  same  sense.  But  as  the 
finite  verb,  as  also  any  other  predicate,  can  just 
as  well  precede  as  follow,  accordingly  a  great 
freedom  in  the  jDOsition  of  the  divine  name  has 
prevailed  in  this  class ;  and  this  peculiarity  is 
preserved,  in  the  same  case,  in  the  following 
period  :  but  indeed  the  Greeks  use  AupoOtSs  as 
well  as  ee6So)pos.  Thus,  7X303,  1  Chron.  ii.  14, 
or  }n3?NI,  Jer.  xxxvi.  12.  The  two  names  are 
then  generally  assigned  to  two  different  persons  ; 
nevertheless,  both  combinations  may  form  names 
for  the  same  person,  as  ?N*?3y,  1  Chron.  iii.  6, 
and  Di?  vN,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  belong  to  the  same 
individual.  Now,  as  compound  names  evidently 
became  very  general,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
tlie  infinite  multiplication  of  names  to  corre- 
spond witli  the  infinite  multitude  of  persons,  some 
proper  names  were  at  length  formed  which  solely 
consist  of  two  names  of  God  himself,  expressing, 
as  it  were,  the  ineffably  holy  name  to  which  the 
person  dedicates  himself,*  as  Abicl  and  Eliab, 
nay,  even  Eliel,  1  Chron.  v.  Ii,  viii.  20,  2  Chron. 

*  Names  of  this  sort  are  found  among  all 
nations.  We  may  briefly  mention  that  there  are 
persons  with  the  Latin  name  Salvator,  with  the 
German  ones,  Heiland,  Herrgott,  and  that  a  well 
known  Dutch  orientalist  was  called  Louis  d« 
Dieu.  The  impious  Seleucidae  took  the  oaoit 
Theos  for  a  different  reaaon. 
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xxxi.  13.  A  very  important  question,  however, 
Btill  remains  :  what  divine  names  were  thus  used 
ic  the  earliest  times  until  Moses?  We  find  that 
El  was  then  tlie  commonest,  and  Shaddai  less 
frequent ;  the  latter  is  only  found  in  *'nK'^>1V, 
'  rock  of  the  Almighty,  Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,*  and 
^"TgJiOy, '  people  of  the  Almighty,'  ver.  12 ;  still 
more  rarely  is  >1V, '  ro^k,'  itself  used  as  a  divine 
name,  as  l-IVmS,  Num.  i.  10,  which  is  almost 
equivalent  to  /"XhlD,  '  God  redeems.'  If  we 
now  consider  that,  according  to  the  ancient  testi- 
mony in  Exod.  vi.  3,  the  name  Jahve  (Jehovah) 
was  not  known  then,  but  that  the  only  other  name 
of  God  which  existed,  beside  the  common  El  and 
Elohim,  was  the  rarer  and  more  awful  Shaddai, 
these  historical  traces  which  are  discovered  in 
proper  names,  accord  most  perfectly  with  that 
statement,  and  furnish  a  very  welcome  confirma- 
tion of  it. 

On  reviewing  this  whole  system  of  forming 
compound  names,  it  is  evident  that  they  at  length 
became  very  common,  as  if  their  sounding  pomp 
was  considered  more  dignified  and  attractive ; 
nevertheless,  their  chief  tendency  was  (o  express 
the  three  great  and  most  comprehensive  relations 
in  which  a  man  can  stand,  namely,  Home, 
People,  and  God.  The  original  luxuriance  of 
all  language  again  gathered  itself  together  in 
names,  as  in  a  fruitful  soil;  and  accordingly  there 
were  times,  even  within  the  historical  period,  in 
which  the  primitive  energies  of  all  language  were 
so  busily  active  even  in  tliis  apparently  barren 
province,  that  (since  all  possible  combinations 
were  attempted  in  order  to  make  an  infinitude  of 
names  for  the  infinite  number  of  ])ersons)  such 
names  also  were  devised  as,  at  first  hearing,  were 
surprising,  as  S-in*3K,  properly  '  self- father,' 
X-lflvK, '  self-god,'  aiiToBeSs,  a  name  which  may 
be  old,  although  it  is  only  now  found  in  the  book 
of  Job.  And  if  we  compare  this  Hebrew  mode 
of  forming  compound  names  with  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Arabs,  as  the  more  familiar  examples, 
we  find  this  remarkable  result,  although  it  iiar- 
monises  with  many  other  phenomena;  namely, 
that  it  is  essentially  more  like  the  Greek  than 
the  Arab  mode ;  only  that  the  Greeks  allude 
more  frequently,  in  their  names,  to  the  people, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  Greek  life ; 
while  the  Arabs,  who  always  had  families  only, 
but  never  were  a  nation,  never  allude  to  the 
people,  and  do  not,  in  composition,  possess  so 
great  freedom  in  the  position  and  juncture  of 
words. 

3.  Lastly,  many  proper  names  have  assumed 
tlie  derivative  syllable  -?,  or  at  (which  appears  to 

•  That  is,  *  who  seeks  protection  in  the  Al- 
mighty,' like  AioKpir-qs.  It  is  desirable  to  con- 
fine the  force  of  the  -?,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
that  of  a  mere  vowel  of  union,  because  the  uni- 
formity of  the  other  structures  of  names  requires 
it.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  later 
times,  as  this  union-vowel  became  lost  to  the 
common  latguage,  it  was  taken  as  the  sulfix 
of  the  first  person,  as  is  shown  by  the  newly- 
coined  poetical  name,  ^K*  "^N, '  With-me-is-God,' 
Prov.  XXX.  1.  But  this  is  not  the  force  of  it 
originally. 
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be  only  dialectically  different  from  -i,  and  is 
chiefly  frequent  in  the  later  periods) ;  and  we 
must  certainly  consider  that,  in  some  cases,  this 
syllable  may  possibly  form  mere  adjectives,  and 
therewith  simple  names,  as  ^flDK,  '  trueman,' 
from  T\12ii,  '  truth,'  and  Barzittai  '  Iron,'  or 
'  Ironmaii,'  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Gileadite 
family,  Ezra  ii.  61 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  27;  or  that  it 
is  derived  from  a  place,  as  ^"1K3,  Hos.  i.  1  ; 
1  Chron.  vii.  36,  '  he  of  the  well,'  or,  he  of  a 
place  known  as  the  well.  But  it  undoubtedly 
very  often  aiso  expresses  a  genealogical  relation, 
like  the  Greek  ending  -jStjj,  and  presupposes  a 
previous  proper  name  from  which  it  is  derived  ; 
thus  the  name  ''")in,  1  Chron.  v.  14,  as  surely  pre- 
supposes the  above-mentioned  CMr,  as  the  Greek 
Philippides  does  Philippos,  and  as  Ketuhai,  1 
Chron.  ii.  9,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  is 
connected  with  the  KetGb  in  iv.  11.*' 

Among  the  names  of  women,  the  oldest  as  well 
as  the  simplest  which  are  found,  are  actually 
only  suited  for  women,  as  Rachel,  '  Ewe;'  De*- 
horah,  '  Bee ;'  Tamar,  '  Palm-tree  ;'  Hannah, 
'  Favour,'  the  mother  of  Samuel.  Those  which 
express  such  a  delicate  and  endearing  sense  as 
Qeren  Happuk,  '  box  of  eye-ointment,'  Job  xlii. 
14,  and  ny  VPDj  '  my  delight  is  in  her,'  2 
Kings  xxi.  1,  betray  that  they  were  formed  in 
much  later  times  ;  for,  although  the  first  occurs 
in  the  book  of  Job,  which  sedulously  retains  al) 
archaisms,  it  nevertheless  belongs  to  the  same 
date  as  the  latter.  It  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  customary,  at  an  early  period,  to  form 
names  for  women  from  those  of  men,  by  means 
of  the  feminine  termination ;  as  n*5n,  2  Sam. 

iii.  4,  beside  ^^H,  Num.  xxvi.  15  ;  T\'npp'0,  i.e. 
Pia,  2  Kings  xxi.  19,  beside  Q^\^}^,  JPius,  1 
Chron.  v.  13,  viii.  17,  and  T\''u?^,  Friederike, 
Num.  xxiv.  11,  beside  nb?E^,  Friederich.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  these  are 
instances  of  simple  names  :f  no  single  example 
occurs  from  a  compound  man's  name.  As  the 
same  compound  names,  however,  are  sometimes 
used  both  for  men  and  women,  and  as  even  those 
very  names  are  applied  to  women,  which  could 
not  originally  have  been  applicable  to  any  but 
men,  as  Abigail,  Achinoam,  accordingly,  we 
must  assume  that  tiie  plastic  power  of  the  lan- 
guage had  already  exhausted  itself  in  this  remote 
province,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  distinction 
of  the  feminine  was  omitted ;  almost  in  the  same 
way  as  Sanscrit  and  Greek  adjectives  of  the  form 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  genealogical  rela- 
tion appears  to  be  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
mere  TT  of  motion,  as  HSpJ?^,  1  Chron.  iv.  36, 
which  would  be  equivalently  expressed  by  a 
German  name  Zu-Jacob ;  n7iJ{")K'^,  De  Israel, 
1  Chron.  xxv.  14,  of.  ver.  2;  and  most  distinctly 
in  n3"'l3K'n,  '  reckoned  to  Dan,'  Neh.  viii.  4  : 

TIT-  :    -'  '  ' 

cf  ntJ'patJ'^  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  4. 

T  'it;  :   T 

f  Or  of  those  also  in  which  the  masculine  has 
already  dropped  the  second  member;  forChanant 
and  Zabdi,  as  is  shown  below,  are  shortened  from 
Chananjah,  Zabdijab. 
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avSaifiuiv,  fvrvxhh  are  not  able  to  distinguish  the 
feminine  in  form. 

II.  This  is  the  whole  principle  which  regulates 
the  formation  of  Hebrew  names,  both  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  earliest  times,  and  as  U  extends 
into  the  succeeding  periods,  in  which  it  receives 
new  impulses,  and  undergoes  modifications  of 
colour  Imt  not  of  substance. 

For  if  we  inquire  what  new  element  the  Mosaic 
period  introduced  into  names,  we  find  tliat,  on 
Uie  whole,  it  is  only  the  intJuence  of  the  new 
religion  which  manifests  itself  in  the  strongest 
characters,  and  causes  extraordinary  innovations. 
It  is  not  in  the  Psalms  only  and  other  books  that 
we  discover  how  deeply  tliis  religion  atl'ected 
men ;  we  may  also  infer  it  from  the  names  which 
became  current  in  that  period.  Nay,  it  is  only 
these  words  of  common  life  which  render  it 
evident  to  our  senses  with  what  a  power  this 
religion  penetrated  all  the  depths  of  tiie  national 
mind,  and  how  zealously  every  man  in  Israel 
endeavoured  '  to  glory  in  the  name  of  Jahve,' 
according  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  Isa.  xliv. 
5 ;  cf.  Ps.  cv.  3. 

As  the  whole  national  life  was  renovated  by  so 
influential  a  new  religion,  the  mode  of  giving 
names  returned  to  its  primitive  state,  since  not 
only  were  new  names  created,  but  entire  sen- 
tences, of  the  shortest  compass,  expressing  the 
mighty  thoughts  which  agitated  the  times,  were 
also  applied  as  names.*  Tlius,  especially  in  the 
times  in  which  the  Mosaic  religion  exercised  a 
more  vivid  influence,  names  were  formed  of  entire 
sentences,  in  which  some  of  its  most  afl'ecting 
truths  are  expressed,  as  Ipn  3^-1  S  '  mercy-is- 
recompensed,'  1  Chron.  iii.  20 ;  ijy'lvJ?,  '  to- 
Jahve-are-mine-eyes '  (as  if  it  were  derived  from 
hymns  lilte  Ps.  cxxiii.),  1  Chron.  iv.  36,  vii.  8, 
viii.  20;  I  Ezra  x.  22,  27;  Nehem.  xii.  41; 
n'''l'lin,  '  praise-ye-Jah '  (from  well-known  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms),  1  Chron.  iii.  24,  Ezra  ii. 
40  ;  J  as  a  name  of  a  woman,  *yiS?7-yn, '  Give- 
shadow-thou-that-seest-me'  (God),  1  Chron.  iv.  3. 
But  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  a  great  prophet 
distributed  in  names  of  several  relations,  when 
we  find  the  words — 

i.  e.  '  1  have  given  great  and  exalted  aid, 
Have  spoken  oracles  in  abundance ' 
(which   evidently  contain  a  verse   such   as   an 
ancient  prophecy  might  begin  with),  applied  to 
the  five  musical  sons  of  Heman — Giddalti  (ezer), 
Romamtiezer,  Malloti,   Hothtr,  Machazioth,    1 

*  Similar  instances  occurred  in  England  iu 
the  seventeenth  century.  . 

■}■  In  this  place  we  find  *3yvN,  which  the 
Masoretes  point  Elienai ;  but  this  would  not 
produce  any  sense,  and  a  1  has  evidently  been 
omitted.    The  Sept.  reads  'EMavd'i,  which  is  right. 

\  The  heavier  pronunciation  Hoddvjah  seems 
to  be  designedly  preferred  to  Hodiijdh,  because 
Hodiijah  would  easily  pass  over  into  Hodijjah, 
which  would  give  a  dilferent  sense.  There  is 
only  one  other  similar  example,  H^IB'I*,  1  Chron. 
xi.  46,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obscure. 
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Chron.  xxv.  4,  cf.  ver.  26,  28-31.  Tliis  is  really 
a  remarkable  example.  We  also  once  find,  in 
Isa.  vii.,  a  particular  representation  of  the  mode 
in  whicli  suclr  names  as  Sheurjashub  and  Im- 
manuel  arose  in  real  life. 

But  it  was  chiefly  only  the  name  of  God  in 
this  religion,  Jahve,  whicli  was  employed  in  the 
formation  of  names  (in  the  same  way  as  the 
earlier  divine  names  were);  and  it  is  slortened, 
when  it  constitutes  the  last  member  of  the  name, 
to  -jdhu,  or,  still  more,  to  -jah,  and,  when  it  is 
the  first  member,  to  Jeho-,  or  Jo-.  In  this  usage 
it  occurs  with  infinite  frequency  (the  older  name 
Shaddai  becoming  obsolete,  and  El  alone  con- 
tinuing in  use),  while  the  other  member  of  the 
name  often  retains  the  same  form  as  in  the  jni- 
mitive  times,  e.g.  H'^J,  like  13,  and  l^nX.  The 
mother  of  Moses,  Jokebed,  Exod.  vi.  20,  is,  ac- 
cording to  all  traces,  the  first  whose  name  bears 
evidence  of  the  worship  of  this  God  (which  is  an 
exceedingly  important  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  whole  history,  but  we  cannot  pursue  tlie 
subject  fartlier  here) ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  in- 
cident tliat  Moses,  with  his  own  mouth,  clianged 
the  name  of  his  most  valiant  warrior  Hos/tea, 
i.  e.  '  Help!'  into  Jehoshvi,  i.  e.  '  Godhelp;'  as 
Muhammed,  in  like  manner,  gave  some  of  his 
followers  names  conformable  to  his  new  religion.* 

The  frequency  of  such  compositions  with  the 
name  of  Jahve  may  be  estimated  by  the  abbre- 
viations which  sometimes  become  customary  in 
such  names.     Thus  •in'D^D,  or  -in^S^D  (as  it  is 

I  T  T     •  '  :  IT     •      *■ 

occasionally  pointed),  is  not  only  shortened  to 
n"'D^O,  but  to  n3''»,  Judg.  xvii.  5,  9-13,  cf.  ver. 

T  IT       •  ■  T         •   '  '^  '  ' 

1,  4;  2  Chron.  xviii.  14,  cf.  ver.  7-13;  in  which 
manner  we  are  also  to  explain  the  name  of  the 
well-known  minor  prophet.  Thus  also  the  com- 
mon name  for  men  and  women,  Abijdhu  or  Abija, 
is  once  shortened  to  Abi,  2  Kings  xviii.  2.f 
There  are,  however,  two  cases  which  are  not  to  be 
confounded  witli  these  casual  and  gradual  abbre- 
viations. First,  namely,  we  find  the  rare  in- 
stance that  a  name  which  has  been  preserved  un- 
changed, is  nevertheless  occasionally  formed  by 
dropping  the  syllable  Jo-  or  -jah:  as  it  is  evident 
that   inj    has    been    shortened   from    n^JJlJ   or 

,    ' T  T  ^  t:  -  : 

{7131^;  as  likewise  jnO,  2  Kings  xi.  18,  from 
iTjriO;  and  131,  1  Chron.  viii.  31,  from  nnST; 
because  names  wiiich  mean  '  gave,'  '  gift,'  '  me- 
mory,' do  not  by  themselves  produce  a  suitable 
sense,  and  because  they  never  are  found  with 
Abi-,  Achi-,  and  such  additions,  nor  can  be 
traced  back  into  the  primitive  times.  We  aie 
therefore  obliged,  in  this  case,  to  assume  that 
these  names  have  been  designedly  shortened,  in 
tlie  efl'ort  to  make  as  many  difl'erent  names  as 
possible ;  and,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  two 
brothers  to  receive  similar  names,  this  may  be  tlie 
immediate  cause  for  the  formation  of  a  name 
Nathan   beside  Nethanjah.\     Secondly,   when- 

*  Weil,  in  his  Leben  Muhammeds  (Stuttgardt, 
1843,  p.  344),  treats  this  subject  too  briefly.  El- 
navavi  discusses  it  more  at  length  in  the  preface 
to  his  Tahdsib  elasmai,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  15. 

f   In  like  manner,  ''PpB,  1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  it 
an  abbreviation  of  ?X"'P?Q,  2  Sam.  iii.  15. 
\  This  case  occurs  in  the  same  way  among 
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ever  a  derivative  in  -i  is  formed,  the  addition 
•jah,  or  even  Jo-  at  the  beginning,  disapjjears  ; 
«nd  in  this  case  also  we  find  *3jn  (although  it  is 
equivalent  to  tlie  patronymic  Ckananiades),  be- 
side n^33n,  as  the  name  of  his  brother,  1  Chron. 
XXV.  4,^  23,' 25. 

III.  This  is  the  type  and  fashion  of  the  names 
as  late  as  tlie  times  after  the  first  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  influence  of  the  dispersion 
among  foreign  nations  may,  indeed,  be  imme- 
diately traced  in  the  new  names  wliich  allude  to 
the  captivity,  as  the  name  of  Zerubbabel  himself, 

which  is  a  contraction  of  p^^  "I"*??  means  '  scat- 
tered to  Babylon.'  Yet  this  foreign  influence  is 
but  transient ;  and  in  the  centuries  immediately 
succeeding  tlie  Exile,  in  which  the  last  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  written,  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  giving  names 
is  preserved  almost  unchanged. 

In  tliis  respect,  however,  there  is  a  total  differ- 
ence in  the  times  between  the  close  of  the  Old 
and  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
after  a  purely  learned  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  sprung  up,  and  the  whole  nation  only 
continued  to  exist  in  its  sacred  books,  they  de- 
lighted to  give  their  children  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tural names ;  nay,  they  sought  out  such  names 
as  had  only  been  common  in  the  times  before 
Moses,  and  had  become  obsolete  in  the  long  in- 
terval :  names  like  Jacob,  Joseph,  Maria.  But 
while  these  dead  names  were  revived  and  zea- 
lously sought  out,  tlie  capability  for  forming  new 
names  became  gradually  weaker.  And,  as  tlie 
love  of  novelty  still  operated,  and  as  the  jjeople 
lost  their  independence  more  and  more,  many 
foreign  names  became  favourites,  and  were  used 
equally  with  the  old  Biblical  names.  In  this 
manner  the  form  of  names  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  New  Testament,  reached  a  state  of  develop- 
ment which  nearly  resembles  that  prevalent 
among  ourselves. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  Biblical  names  of 
individuals  belonging  to  the  less  eminent  nations 
with  which  the  Israelites  were  surrounded,  such 
as  the  Edomites,  Phoenicians,  Damascenes,  &c., 
their  formation  indeed  is  generally  very  like  that 
of  the  Hebrew  names,  inasmuch  as  all  these 
nations  spoke  a  Semitic  language ;  but  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  formed  are  so  different, 
tliat  one  can  almost  recognise  these  foreign  na- 
tions by  their  mere  names.  Thus  names  like 
Hadad,  Ben-hadad,  Hadad-ezer,  are  quite  strange 
to  the  Israelites,  and  refer  to  the  tribes  to  the  E;ist 
of  Palestine,  where  a  god  named  Hadad  was 
worshipped. — H.  v.  E. 

NAOMI,  wife  of  Elimelech  of  Bethlehem, 
and  mother-in-law  of  Ruth,  in  whose  history  hers 
15  involved  [Ruth]. 

NAPHTALI  (^^r)?)3,  my  wrestling;  Sept. 
N€<J)6a\6t/x),  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  and  his  second 

the  Arabs  (of  which  Hasan  and  Husain,  the  sons 
of  All,  are  the  readiest  example)  as  among  the 
Hebrews  (cf.  Geschichte  des  Volks  Israel,  i.  321). 
Instances  like  Uzziel  and  Uzzi,  1  Chron.  vii.  7, 
belong  altogether  to  this  rule ;  as  also  Jishvah 
tnd  Jishvi  (with  the  derivative  syllable).  Gen. 
xlvi.  17.  Father  and  son  also,  for  the  same 
reason,  bear  names  of  similar  sound. 
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by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid,  born  b.c.  1747, 
in  Padan-Aram.  Nothing  of  his  personal  history 
is  recorded.    In  the  testamentary  blessing  of  Jacob 

Naphtali  is  described  as  \T\)iT\  t\uh^  n?JN 
"IQ^  np^?  (Gen.  xlix.  21),  translated  in  "the 
Auth.  Vers,  'a  hind  let  loose,  he  giveth  goodly 
words.'  This  sense  is  certainly  that  conveyed  by  • 
the  pointed  Hebrew  text  as  it  now  stands,  and  it  is  ' 
substantially  preserved  in  the  Oriental  and  Latin 
versions,  and  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan.  Gesenius 
renders  it,  '  Naphtali  est  cerva  procera,  edens 
verba  pulchra,'  i.  e.  pleasant  or  persuasive  words, 
referring,  he  thinks,  to  some  poetic  or  oratorical 
talent  of  this  tribe,  otherwise  imknown.  He  vin- 
dicates this,  which  is  essentially  the  current  ver- 
sion, from  the  common  objection, — How  can  words 
be  ascribed  to  a  hind  ? — by  observing  that  the 
'  giving  forth  '  applies  not  to  the  hind  but  to  Naph- 
tali. The  Sept.  translators,  however,  must  have 
found  the  words  rendered  '  hind  '  and  '  words ' 
difi'erent,  for  they  render  the  verse,  Ne^SoXel/n 
(TTtX^Xos  aveifjLfvov  iiriSiSovs  eV  to5  yevrifxari 
KoiWos ;  and  as  this  reading  merely  requires  a 
difference  of  jioints  in  the  two  Hebrew  words  in 
question,  the  idea  here  conveyed  has  been  adopted 
by  the  great  body  of  modern  interpreters,  Bochart's 
version  of  it  being  generally  followed  : — '  Neph- 
tali  terebinthus  patula,  edens  ramos  pulchros.' 
According  to  this  reading  the  verse  might  be  ren- 
dered, '  Naphtali  is  a  goodly  tree  [terebinth  or 
oak]  that  puts  forth  lovely  branches.'  We  cer- 
tainly incline  to  this  view  of  the  text ;  the  me- 
taphor which  it  involves  being  well  adapted  to  the 
residence  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  which  was  a 
beautiful  woodland  country,  extending  to  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  producing  fruits  of  every  sort. 
With  this  interpretation,  better  than  with  the 
other,  agrees  the  blessing  of  Moses  upon  the  same 
tribe  :  '  O  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favour,  and 
full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  possess  thou  the 
west  and  the  south '  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23). 

When  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt,  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  numbered  53,400  adult  males  (Num. 
i.  43),  which  made  it  the  sixth  in  population 
among  the  tribes  ;  but  at  the  census  taken  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  it  counted  only  45,400  (Num. 
xxvi.  50),  being  a  decrease  of  8000  in  one  gene- 
ration, whereby  it  became  the  seventh  in  point 
of  numbers.  The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned 
to  this  tribe  are  stated  in  Josh.  xix.  32-39,  which 
show  that  it  possessed  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  districts  of  Upper  Galilee,  extending  from 
the  Lake  Gennesareth  and  the  border  of  Zebulun, 
on  the  south,  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
spurs  of  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  from  the 
Jordan,  on  the  east,  to  the  borders  of  Asher  on 
the  west.  But  it  was  somewhat  slow  in  acquiring 
possession  of  the  assigned  territory  (Judg.  i.  33). 
The  chief  towns  of  the  tribe  were  Kedesh,  Hazor, 
Harosheth,  and  Chinnereth,  which  last  was  also 
the  name  of  the  great  lake  afterwards  called 
Gennesareth.  In  the  Hebrew  history  Naphtali 
is  distinguished  for  the  alacrity  with  which  it 
obeyed  the  call  to  arms  against  the  oppressors  of 
Israel  when  many  other  tribes  held  back  (Judg. 
iv.  10 ;  v.  18;  vi.  35  ;  vii.  23).  In  the  time  of 
David  the  tribe  had  on  its  rolls  37,000  men  fit 
for  military  service,  armed  with  shields  and  spears, 
under  a  thousand  oflicers  (1  Chron.  xii.  34). 

NARCISSUS  (NdpKi(T<rM\  a  person  of  Rome, 
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appaieiitly  of  some  consequence,  to  the  believers 
of  whose  household  St.  Paul  sent  his  greetings 
(Rom.  xvi.  11),  Many  commentators  have  sup- 
jXMed  this  person  the  same  Narcissus  who  was 
tlie  freedman  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius (Suet.  Claud.  28;  Tacit.  Aniial.  xii.  17). 

NATAF  (Slt?3)  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture, 
and  is  translated  '  stacte '  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion (Exod.  XXX.  34).  'And  tlie  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Tai<e  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  slacte  (nataf), 
and  onycha,  and  galbanum  ;  these  sweet  spices 
with  pure  frankincense.'  '  Thou  shalt  make  it  a 
perfume  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary '  (ver.  35). 
Nataf  has  been  variously  translated — balsam, 
liquid  styrax,  benzoin,  costus,  mastich,  bdellium. 
Celsius  is  of  opinion  that  it  means  the  purest 
kind  of  mynh,  called  stacte  by  the  Greeks  [Mor], 
He  adduces  Pliny  as  saying  of  the  myrrli-trees, 
'Sudant  sponte  stacten  dictam,'  and  remarks, 
*  Ebraeis  5^133  Nathaf  est  stillare ' — adding,  as  an 
argument,  that  if  you  do  not  translate  it  myrrh 
in  this  place,  you  will  exclude  myrrh  altogether 
from  the  sacred  perfume.  ButRosenmiiller  says, 
'  This,  however,  would  not  be  suited  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  perfume,  and  it  also  has  another 
Hebrew  name,  for  it  is  called  mor  deror.  But  the 
Greeks  also  called  stakte  a  species  of  Storax  gum, 
which  Dioscorides  describes  as  transparent  like  a 
tear  and  resembling  myrrh.  This  agrees  well 
witli  the  Hebrew  name.'  But  Storax  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  more  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  nataf  than  the  former.     The  Arabs  apply 

the  term  LiJtlbu  to  a  sweetmeat  composed  of  sugar, 
flour,  and  butter,  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition 
of  aromatics.  We  have  no  means  of  determining 
tlie  question  more  accurately. — J.  F.  R. 

NATHAN  (|n3,  given  ;  Sept.  Na^ii*'),  a  pro- 
phet of  the  time  of  David.  When  that  monarch 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  temple  to  Jehovah, 
the  design  and  motives  seemed  to  Nathan  so  good 
that  he  ventured  to  approve  of  it  without  the  Di- 
vine authority ;  but  the  night  following  he  received 
the  Divine  command,  which  prevented  the  king 
from  executing  this  great  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  sq. ; 
1  Chron.  xvii.).  Nathan  does  not  again  appear 
in  the  sacred  history,  till  he  comes  forward  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  reprove  David,  and  to  de- 
nounce dire  punishment  for  his  frightful  crime 
ill  the  matter  of  Uriah  and  Bathsheba.  This  he 
does  by  exciting  the  king's  indignation,  and  lead- 
ing him  to  condemn  himself,  by  reciting  to  him 
the  very  striking  parable  of  the  traveller  and  the 
lamb.  Then,  changing  the  voice  of  a  suppliant 
for  that  of  a  judge  and  a  commissioned  prophet, 
iie  exclaims,  ^  Thou  art  the  man!'  and  pro- 
ceeds to  announce  the  evils  which  were  to  em- 
bitter the  remainder  of  his  reign  (2  Sam.  xii.  1, 
sq. ;  comp.  Ps.  li.).  The  lamentations  of  the 
repentant  king  drew  forth  some  mitigation  of 
pimishment ;  but  the  troubled  history  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign  shows  how  completely  God's 
righteous  doom  was  fulfilled.  The  child  con- 
ceived in  adultery  died;  but  when  Bathsheba's 
second  son  was  bom,  the  prophet  gave  him  the 
name  of  Jedidiah  (beloved  of  Jehovah),  although 
he  is  better  known  by  that  of  Solomon  (2  Sam. 
xii.  24,  25).  He  recognised  in  this  young  prince 
the  successor  of  David ;  and  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  through  his  interposition  that  the  design 
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of  Adonijah  to  seize  the  crown  was  unsuccessful 
(1  Kings  i.  8,  sq.).  Nathan  probably  died  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Solomon,  for  his  name  does 
not  again  historically  occur.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  Solomon  was  brought  up  under  hia 
care.  His  sons  occupied  high  places  in  this 
king's  court  (1  Kings  iv.  5).  He  assisted  David 
by  his  counsels  when  he  re-organized  the  public 
worship  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25) ;  and  he  composed 
annals  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  29;  2  Chron.  ix.  29);  but  these  Iiave  not 
been  preserved  to  us.  In  Zechariah  (xii.  12)  the 
name  of  Nathan  occurs  as  representing  the  great 
family  of  the  prophets. 

NATHANAEL  (^X^n?,  give7i  of  God;  New 
Test.  'NaOavaiiK),  a  person  of  Cana  in  Galilee, 
who,  when  informed  by  Philip  that  the  Messiah 
had  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
asked, '  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?' 
But  lie  nevertheless  accepted  Philip's  laconic  in- 
vitation, '  Come  and  see  I '  When  Jesus  saw  him 
coming  he  said,  '  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile.'  Astonished  to  hear  tiiis  from 
a  man  to  whom  he  supyiosed  himself  altogether 
unknown,  he  asked, '  Whence  knowest  thou  me  * ' 
And  tlie  answer,  '  Before  that  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,' 
wrought  such  conviction  on  his  mind  that  he  at 
once  exclaimed,  '  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  son  of  God ; 
thou  art  the  king  of  Israel !'  (John  i.  45-51).  It 
is  clear,  from  the  eflfect,  that  Nathanael  knew  by 
this  that  Jesus  was  supematurally  acquainted 
with  his  disposition  and  character,  as  the  answer 
bad  reference  to  the  private  acts  of  devotion,  or  to 
the  meditations  which  filled  his  mind,  when  under 
the  fig-tree  in  his  garden.  It  is  questioned  whether 
Jesus  had  actually  seen  Nathanael  or  not  with 
his  bodily  eyes.  It  matters  not  to  the  result ;  but 
the  form  of  the  words  employed  seems  to  suggest 
that  he  had  actually  noticed  him  when  under  the 
fig-tree,  and  had  then  cast  a  look  through  his 
inward  being.  Passages  from  the  rabbinical 
books  might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  the  Jews 
were  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  law  and  medi- 
tating on  religious  subjects  under  shady  trees 
(comp.  Tholucfc,  Commentar  ziim  Johan.  i.  49). 
It  is  lielieved  that  Nathanael  is  the  same  as  the 
apostle  Bartholomew.  All  the  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  named  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John 
became  apostles ;  and  St.  John  does  not  name 
Bartholomew,  nor  the  other  evangelists  Nathanael 
in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii. 
18  ;  Luke  vi.  14)  :  besides,  the  name  of  Bartho- 
lomew always  follows  that  of  Philip ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  Bartholomew  (son  of  Tholmai) 
is  no  more  than  a  surname  [Bartholomew]. 

NATIONS,  DISPERSION  OF.  Many 
obvious  reasons  incline  us  to  suppose  that  the 
small  number  of  mankind  which  divine  mercy 
spared  from  the  extirpation  of  the  Deluge,  eight 
persons,  forming  at  the  utmost  five  families,  would 
continue  to  dwell  near  each  other  as  long  as  the 
utmost  stretch  of  convenience  would  permit  them. 
The  undutiful  conduct  of  Ham  and  his  fourth 
son  cannot  well  be  assigned  to  a  point  of  time 
earlier  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  Flood. 
So  long,  at  least,  family  affection  and  mutual 
interests  would  urge  the  children  of  Noah  not  to 
break  up  their  society.  The  dread  of  dangers, 
known  and  unknown,  and  every  day's  experience 
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event  which  singularly  marked  Peleg's  life  was 
an  occurrence  in  physical  geography,  an  earth- 
quake, which  produced  a  vast  chasm,  separating 
two  copsiderable  parts  of  the  earth,  in  or  near  the 
district  inhabited  by  men.     That  earthquakes  and 
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of  the  benefits  derived  from  mutual  aid,  would 
strengthen  other  motives.  It  is  evident  from 
Gen.  xi.  10-16,  that  about  100  years,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  were  spent  in  this  state  of 
family    propinquity,   yet    with    a    considerable 

degree  of  proximate  diffusion,  which  necessity  dislocations  of  land  have  taken  place  in  and 
would  urge:  but  the  dates  of  the  Septuagint,  around  that  region,  at  various  times  before 
without  including  the  generation  of  the  post-  the  historical  period,  the  present  very  different 
diluvian  Cainan  [see  that  article],  give  400.  levels,  and  other  results  of  volcanic  agency, 
The  well  weighed  computation  of  Professor  Robert  afford  ample  proofs.  The  possibility,  thetei'ore, 
Wallace,  not  yet  published,  makes  the  period  531  of  some  geological  convulsion  cannot  be  denied  ; 
years.  The  Hebrew  period  can  scarcely  be  ad-  or  that  it  might  have  been  upon  a  great  scale, 
milled  :  but  even  that,  much  more  the  others,  and  followed  by  important  effects  upon  the  con- 
will  afford  a  sufficient  time  for  such  an  increase  dition  of  mankind. 

of  mankind  as  would  render  an  extensive  out-  But  neither  the  affirming  nor  the  rejecting  of 
spread  highly  expedient.  A  crowded  population  this  interpretation  of  '  the  earth's  being  divided," 
would  be  likely  to  furnish  means  and  incentives  can  affect  the  question  upon  the  primeval  separa- 
te turbulence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  some  form  tion  and  migratory  distributions  of  men.  The 
of  tyranny  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  unoc-  reasons  which  we  have  mentioned  render  it  cer- 
cupied  districts  would  become  dangerously  un-  tain,  that  some  such  event,  and  successive  events, 
wholesome,  by  stagnating  waters  and  tlie  accu-  have  taken  place  :  and,  without  urging  tlie  pass- 
mulation  of  vegetable  and  animal  putrescence,  age  of  disputed  interpretation,  it  is  evident  that 


The  products  of  cultivation,  and  of  other  arts, 
would  have  been  acquired  so  slowly,  as  to  have  re- 
tarded human  improvement  and  comfort.  Tardy 
expansion  would  have  failed  to  reach  distant 
regions,  till  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
had  run  out.  The  noxious  animals  would  have 
multiplied  immoderately.  The  religious  obedi- 
ence associated,  by  the  Divine  command,  with 
the  possession  and  use  of  the  earth,  would  have 
been  checked  and  perverted  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  world's  bitter  experience  proves  that  it 


the  chapters  of  Genesis  x.  and  xi.  assume  the 
fact,  and  may  be  considered  as  rather  a  summary 
recognition  of  it  than  as  a  detailed  account.  Two 
sentences  are  decisive  (ch.  ix.  19),  '  These  are 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  from  these  all  the 
earth  (n^SJ)  was  scattered  over.''  This  is  the 
closest  translation  we  can  give.  Gesenius  assigns 
to  the  verb  a  reflexive  signification;  and  thus  it 
would  be  well  expressed  in  French  by  la  terre 
s'est  repaiidue  or  s'est  distribute.  Tlie  other  is 
ch.  X.  32,  '  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 


actually  has  been.     Thus,  it  may  appear  with     Noah,  [according]  to  their  generations,   in  their 


pretty  strong  evidence,  that  a  dispersion  of  man- 
kind was  liighly  desirable  to  be  in  a  more  prompt 
and  active  style  than  would  have  been  elfected 
by  the  impulses  of  mere  convenience  and  vague 
inclination. 

That  this  dictate  of  reasonable  conjecture  was 


nations ;  and  from  these  the  nations  (ITlQi)  were 
dispersed  in  the  earth,  after  the  Flood.'  Heie 
another  verb  is  used,  often  occurring  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  meaning  of  which  admits  of 
no  doubt.  We  find  it  also  at  verse  5 — '  From 
these  the  isles  of  the  nations  were  dispersed,  in 


realized  in  fact,  is  determined  by  the  Mosaic  their  lands,  each  [according]  to  its  language, 
writings.  Of  the  elder  son  of  Eber,  the  narrative  [according]  to  their  families,  in  their  nations.' 
says,  his  '  name  was  Peleg,  because  in  his  days  We  have  an  idiom  perfectly  similar  in  our  mo- 
the  earth  was  divided  '  (Gen.  x.  18)  ;  and  this  is  dern  language,  when  we  say,  the  field  is  soion,  lor 
repeated,  evidently  as  a  literal  transcript,  in  1  the  seed  is  sown  in  thejield. 
Chron.i.  19.  If  we  might  coin  a  word  to  imitate  In  the  latest  composition  of  Moses  is  anotlier 
the  Hebrew,  we  miglit  show  the  paronomasia  by  passage  which,  in  this  inquiry,  must  not  be  neg- 
saying,  '  the  earth  was  pelegged.'  Some  are  of  lected  (Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9) — '  In  the  Most  Higli's 
opinion  that  the  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  assigning  abodes  to  the  nations,  in  his  dispersing 
his  birth,  and  that  his  birth-name  was  given  to  him  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  fixed  boundaries  to  the 
as  a  memorial  of  the  transaction.  But  it  was  peoples  according  to  the  number  ("IDDO,  more 
the  practice  of  probably  all  nations  in  the  early  exactly,  numeration)  of  the  sons  of  Israel  :  fur 
times,  that  persons  assumed  to  themselves,  or  im-  the  assigned  portion  of  Jehovah  is  his  people  ; 
posed  upon  their  children  and  other  connections,  Jacob,  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.'  Of  this  8th 
new  names  at  different  epochs  of  their  lives,  de-  verse  the  Septuagint  translation  is  remarkable ; 
rived  from  coincident  events  in  all  the  variety  of  and  it  thus  became  the  source  of  extraordinary 
associated  ideas.  Of  that  practice  many  ex-  interpretations :  '  When  the  Most  High  appor- 
am])les  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  The  conjecture  tioned  nations,  when  he  scattered  abroad  the  sons 
is  more  probable  tliat,  in  this  instance,  the  name  of  Adam,  he  fixed  boundaries  of  nations  accord- 
was  applied  in  the  individual's  maturer  age,  and  ing  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God.'  There 
on  account  of  some  personal  concern  which  he  might  be  a  reading  (El  or  Elohini,  instead  of 
had  in  the  commencement  or  progress  of  the  se-  Israel),  which  would  yield  that  meaning  from 
paration.  But  the  signification  usually  given  is  comparisonwith  Jobi.6;  ii.  1  ;xxxviii.  7.  Also  the 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indubitable  certainty.  Alexandrine  translators  might  welcome  a  colour- 
The  verb  occurs  only  in  the  two  passages  men-  able  reason  for  the  rendering,  that  it  might  haply 
tioned  (strictly  but  one),  and  in  Ps.  Iv.  9,  serve  as  a  protection  from  the  danger  of  tlie 
'  divide  their  tongues,'  and  Job  xxxviii.  25,  Macedonico-Egyptian  government,  taking  up  the 
*  who  hath  divided  a  chaimel  for  the  torrent '  (pro-  idea  that  the  Jews  claimed  a  divine  right  of  su- 
duced  by  a  heavy  thunder-shower)  ?  Respectable  premacy  over  all  other  nations.  This  reading, 
philologists  have  disputed  whether  it  refers  at  all  however,  gave  occasion  to  the  Greek  Father* 
to  a  separation  of  mankind  j  and  think  that  the  (Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Eusebius,&c.\  tomain- 
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tain  the  doctrine  of  a  later  Jewish  origiu,  that 
the  grandsons  of  Noah  being  seventy,  each  waa 
the  ancestor  of  a  nation ;  each  nation  having  its 
own  language,  derived  from  the  confusion  of 
Babel ;  and  each  also  its  guardian-angel,  set  over 
it  by  the  Creator  ;  excepting  the  nation  of  Israel, 
of  which  Jehovah  himself  was  the  Tutelary  Deity. 
In  this  notion  a  reader  who  is  versed  in  the  Bible 
sees  the  mixture  of  a  little  truth  with  great  error. 
That  error  of  ancient  heathen  priests  and  their 
followers,  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  and  of  some  modern  anti-superna- 
turalists,  involves  that  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  an  imaginary 
being,  a  part  of  the  national  mythological  ma- 
chinery, and  not  the  All-Perfect  Supreme. 

The  accessory  perplexities  in  this  passage  are 
thus  satisfactorily  unravelled.  The  only  real 
difficulty  lies  in  its  seeming  to  assert  that  the 
nascent  population  was  distributed  into  groups 
with  the  express  design  of  effecting  a  numerical 
correspondence  with  the  Israelitish  family  eight 
hundred  years  after.  The  names  assigned  to  the 
third  degree,  that  is  the  sons  (rather  tribes  or 
nations)  of  Noah's  three  sons,  are,  Japhet  four- 
teen, Ham  thirty-one,  Shem  twenty-five,  making 
seventy;  and  the  whole  family  of  Jacob,  when 
it  came  to  be  domiciliated  in  Egypt,  was  seventy 
(Gen.  xlvi.  26;  Exod.  i.  5;  Deut.x.  22).  Some 
have  also  fancied  a  parallel  in  the  seventy  elders 
(Exod.  xxiv.  1,  9 ;  Num.  xi.  16,  24,  25 ;  see  also 
Pictorial  Palestine,  Civil  History,  Index,  article 
Elders').  These  puerilities  might  have  been  pre- 
vented had  men  considered  that  "IQDD  does  not 
signify  merely  an  arithmetical  amount,  but  is 
used  to  denote  an  exact  narration  (Judg.  vii.  15). 
The  passage  is  in  the  highly  poetical  style  of  the 
magnificent  ode  in  which  it  occurs,  and,  reduced 
to  plain  terms,  might  be  thus  represented  :  '  The 
Almighty  and  Omniscient  Jehovah  has  decreed 
and  disposed  all  beings  and  events,  in  all  time 
and  every  place,  upon  a  perfect  system  of  mutual 
relationshij],  every  part  of  which  corresponds  to 
every  other  :  therefore,  by  his  provident  wisdom 
and  power,  he  directed  the  movements  and  settle- 
ments of  all  the  tribes  of  men  in  such  a  manner 
as  would,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
combine  every  agent  and  instrument  for  putting 
the  Israelites  into  possession  of  tlie  country  pro- 
mised to  their  ancestors,  and  thereby  demon- 
strating them  to  be  the  peculiarly  favoured  people 
of  God.' 

We  now  come  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
article,  the  Dispersion  of  Nations. 

I7nder  this  or  some  sFmilar  designation,  it  has 
been  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  outspreading, 
which  is  the  entire  subject  of  Genesis,  ch.  x.,  and 
the  scattering  narrated  in  ch.  xi.  1-9,  refer  to  the 
same  event,  the  latter  being  included  in  the  for- 
mer description,  and  being  a  statement  of  the 
marmer  in  which  the  separation  was  effected. 
From  this  opinion,  however,  we  dissent ;  and  our 
conviction  was  formed  solely  from  the  perusal 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  before  we  were  aware 
(or  in  total  forgetfulness)  that  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant 
had  long  ago  maintained  the  same  opinion 
(^Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  iv.,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  23-44, 
92).  An  unbiassed  reading  of  the  text  appears 
most  plain/y  to  mark  the  distinctness,  in  time  and 
character,  of  the  two  narratives.  The  first  was 
uoirersal,  regulated,  orderly,  quiet,  and  progress- 
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ive  :  the  second,  local,  embracing  only  a  par*  :A 
mankind,  sudden,  turbulent,  and  attended  viiii 
marks  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 

The  former  is  introduced  and  entitled  in  thes« 
words  : — '  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth ; — these 
are  the  three  sons  of  Noah  ;  and  from  them  was 
the  whole  earth  overspread.'  After  the  mention 
of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  it  is  added,  '  From  these 
the  isles  of  the  nations  were  dispersed,  in  their 
lands,  each  to  its  language,  to  their  families,  in 
their  nations.'  A  formula  somewhat  differing 
is  annexed  to  the  descendants  of  Ham  :  '  These 
are  the  sons  of  Ham,  [according]  to  their  families, 
to  their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  in  their  nations.' 
The  same  phrase  follows  the  enumeration  of  the 
house  of  Shem :  and  the  whole  concludes  with, 
'These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
[according]  to  their  generations,  in  their  nations  ; 
and  from  these  the  nations  were  dispersed  in  the 
earth  after  the  Flood'  (Gren.  ir.  19;  x.  5,  20, 
31,  32). 

The  second  relation  begins  in  the  manner  which 
often,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  introduces  a  new 
subject.  We  shall  present  it  in  a  literality  even 
servile,  that  the  reader  may  gain  the  most  prompt 
apprehension  of  the  mccining.  '  Ajid  it  was  [col- 
ha-aretz]  all  the  earth  (but  with  perfect  pro- 
priety it  might  be  rendered  the  whole  land, 
country,  region,  or  district)  :  lip  one  and  words 
one  [i.  e.  the  same,  similar^.  And  it  was  in 
their  going  forwards  that  they  discovered  a  plain 
in  the  country  Shinar;  and  they  fixed  [their 
abode]  there.'  Then  comes  the  narrative  of  their 
resolving  to  build  a  lofty  tower  which  should 
serve  as  a  signal-point  for  their  rallying  and  re- 
maining united.  The  defeating  of  this  purpose 
is  expressed  in  the  anthropomorphism,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  earliest  Scriptures,  and  was 
adapted  to  the  infantile  condition  of  mankind. 
'  And  Jehovah  scattered  the-m  from  thence  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  [or  land^,  and  they 
ceased  to  build  the  city '  (ch.  xi.  2-9 ;  Anthro- 
pomorphism, Babel,  in  this  work-,.also  J.  Pye 
Smith's  Scripture  and  Geology,  lecA.  vii.,  where 
this  characteristic  of  primeval  style  is  largely  in- 
vestigated). We  shall  here  quote  so  mucli  from 
Mr.  Bryant  as  appears  to  us  supported  by  direct 
evidence,  or  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

Of  Noah — '  We  may  suppose  that  his  sons 
showed  him  always  great  reverence;  and,  after 
they  were  separated,  and  when  he  was  no  more, 
tliat  they  still  behaved  in  conformity  to  the  rules 
which  he  established.  But  there  was  one  family 
which  seems  to  have  acted  a  contrary  part.  The 
sons  of  Cush  would  not  submit  to  the  Divine  dis- 
pensation [in  the  dispersion  of  the  families]  :  and 
Nimrod,  who  first  took  upon  himself  regal  state, 
drove  Ashur  from  his  demesnes,  and  forced  him 
to  take  shelter  in  the  higher  parts  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  sacred  historian,  after  this,  mentions  another 
act  of  a  rebellious  purpose,  which  consisted  in 
building  a  lofty  tower  with  a  very  evil  intent. 
Most  writers  have  described  this  and  the  former 
event  (Nimrod's  usurping  conduct),  as  antecedent 
to  the  migration  of  mankind :  but  it  will  be  my 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  general  migration  was 
not  only  prior,  but  from  another  part  of  the  world. 
I  think  that  we  may  (from  Gen.  x.  and  xi.)  ob- 
serve two  different  occurrences  which  are  gene- 
rally blended  together.  First,  that  there  was  a 
formal  migration  of  families  to  the  several  re* 
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jions  appointed  for  them,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Almighty :  secondly,  that  there 
was  a  dissipation  of  others,  who  would  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Divine  dispensation.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  the  whole  of  mankind  is  in- 
cluded in  this  description  (Gen.  xi.  1,  2).  But 
I  am  not  certain  that  these  words  afford  any 
proof  to  this  opinion.  The  passage,  when  truly 
translated,  does  not  by  any  means  refer  to  the 
whole  of  mankind.  According  to  the  original, 
it  is  said  indeterminately  that,  "  in  the  journey- 
ing of  people  from  the  East,  they  found  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shinai-."  The  purport  of  the  whole 
passage  amounts  only  to  tins,  that  before  there 
was  any  alteration  in  the  language  of  mankind,  a 
lM)dy  of  people  came  from  the  East  to  the  place 
alx)ve  specified.  So  that  I  am  far  from  being 
satisfied  that  the  whole  of  mankind  was  engaged 
in  this  expedition  from  the  East.  Tiie  Scripture 
does  not  seem  to  say  so ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
reason  assigned  why  they  should  travel  so  far 
merely  to  be  dissipated  afterwards.  We  have 
reason  to  think  that,  soon  after  the  descent  from 
the  ark,  the  patriarch  found  himself  in  a  fine  and 
fruitful  country  (as  described  by  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  authorities).  Here  I  imagine  that 
the  patriarch  resided.  The  sacred  writings  men- 
tion seemingly  his  taking  up  his  abode  for  a  long 
time  upon  the  spot.  Indeed  they  do  not  aflbrd 
us  any  reason  to  infer  that  he  ever  departed  from 
it.  The  very  plantation  of  the  vine  seems  to  im- 
ply a  purpose  of  residence.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  patriarch's  ever  quitting  the  place ;  nor  of 
any  of  his  sons  departing  from  it  till  the  general 
migration.''  When  mankind  had  '  become  very 
numerous,  it  plea^  God  to  allot  to  the  various 
families  difiereMkegions  to  which  they  were  to 
retire :  and  they  accordingly,  in  the  days  of 
Veleg,  did  remove  and  betake  tliemselves  to  their 
different  departments.  But  the  sons  of  Cush 
would  not  obey.  They  went  off  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  arch-rebel  Nimrod,  and  seem  to  have 
been  for  a  long  time  in  a  roving  state ;  but  at 
last  they  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar.  These 
they  found  occupied  by  Ashur  (ch.  x.  11)  and 
his  sons  ;  for  he  had  been  placed  there  by  divine 
appointment.  But  they  ejected  him,  and  seized 
upon  his  dominions.  Their  leader  is  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Gentile  writers,  who  call  him 
Belus'  \_BeJ,  Baal ;  'not  a  name  of  any  particu- 
lar person,  but  a  title  assumed  by  many,  and  of 
ditl'erent  nations ;'  Anc.  Mgthol.  vol.  vi.  p.  260]. 
'  In  the  beginning  of  this  history  it  is  said  that 
they  journeyed  from  the  East  when  they  came  to 
the  land  of  Shinar.  This  was  the  latter  part  of 
their  route ;  and  the  reason  of  their  coming  in 
tliis  direction  may,  I  think,  be  plainly  shown. 
Tlie  ark,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  rested  upon  a  mountain  of 
Armenia,  called  Minyas,  Baris,  Lubar,  and 
Ararat.*  [See  in  this  work  Ararat,  especially 
p.  200,  and  Ark.]  '  Many  families  of  the  emi- 
grants went  probably  directly  east  or  toest,  in 
consequence  of  the  situation  to  which  they  were 
appointed.  But  those  who  were  destined  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  great  continents  which  they 
were  to  inhabit,  could  not  so  easily  and  uniformly 
proceed ;  there  being  but  few  outlets  to  their 
place  of  destination.  For  the  high  Tauric  ridge 
and  the  Gordyaean  mountains  came  between  and 
inteicepted  their  due  course.'     [Mr.  Bryant  in- 
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troduces  evidence  of  the  next  to  insurmouutable 
character  of  those  mountains,  wliich  must  have 
been  far  more  imjjassable  in  those  early  times  than 
now.]  'I  should  therefore  think  that  mankind  must 
necessarily,  for  some  ages,  have  remained  near  the 
place  of  descent,  from  which  they  did  not  depart 
till  the  time  of  the  general  migration.  Armenia 
is  in  great  measure  bounded  either  by  the  Pontic 
Sea  or  by  mountains  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  purpose  of  Providence  to  confine  the  sons  of 
merj  to  this  particular  region,  to  prevent  their 
roving  too  soon.  Otherwise  they  might  have 
gone  off  in  small  parties  before  the  great  families 
were  constituted.  Many  families  were  obliged 
to  travel  more  or  less  eastward,  who  wanted  to 
come  down  to  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia.  Tlie 
Cushites  [Cuthites,  Bryant,  p.  246],  who  seem 
to  have  been  a  good  while  in  a  roving  state,  might 
possibly  travel  to  the  Pylae  Caspiae  before  they 
found  an  outlet.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
latter  part  of  their  route  must  have  been  a 
"  journeying  from  the  East."  I  was  surprised, 
after  I  had  formed  this  opinion  from  the  natural 
history  of  the  country,  to  find  it  verified  by  tliat 
ancient  historian  Berosus.'  [The  Chaldaean  his- 
torian, contem])orary  with  Alexander,  a  writer 
apparently  of  fidelity  and  judgment,  considering 
his  circumstances.  Of  his  work  a  few  fragments 
only  are  preserved  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and 
other  ancient  writers.  See  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  passages  translated  by  Mr.  Bryant, 
vol.  iv.  p.  123-137.]  '  He  mentions  the  route  of 
his  countrymen  from  Ararat  after  the  Deluge, 
and  says  that  it  was  not  in  a  straight  line ;  but 
the  peojile  had  been  instructed  to  take  a  circuit, 
and  so  descend  to  the  regions  of  Babylonia.  In 
this  manner  the  sons  of  Cush  came  to  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  of  which  Babylonia  was  a  part  •,  and 
from  hence  they  ejected  Ashur,  and  afterwards 
tresjjassed  upon  Elam  in  the  region  beyond  the 
Tigris '  {Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  iv.  p.  21-34). 

Mr.  Bryant  adduces  reasons  for  believing  tliat 
the  confusion  of  speech  was  a  miraculously-in- 
flicted failure  of  the  physical  organs,  producing 
unintelligible  pronunciation  of  one  and  the  same 
language ;  that  it  affected  only  the  house  of  Cush 
and  their  adherents ;  and  that  it  was  temporary, 
ceasing  upon  their  separation.  He  proceeds : — 
'  They  seem  to  have  been  a  very  numerous  body ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  they  fled 
away  ;  not  to  any  particular  place  of  destination, 
but  "  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth."  Tliey  had  many  associates,  pro- 
bably out  of  every  family;  apostates  from  the 
truth,  who  had  left  the  stock  of  their  fathers  and 
the  religion  of  the  true  God.  For  when  Babel 
was  deserted  we  find  among  the  Cushites  of 
Chaldaea  some  of  the  line  of  Shem  (ch.  xi.  28, 
31),  whom  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  to 
have  met  in  such  a  society.  And  we  may  well 
imagine  that  many  of  the  branches  of  Ham  were 
associated  in  the  same  manner  in  confederacy 
with  the  rebels  :  and  some  perhaps  of  every  great 
division  into  which  mankind  was  separated'  (lb. 
pp.  38-45). 

Having  thus  removed,  as  we  trust,  the  obstr.c- 
tions  and  obscurities,  our  course  will  be  plain  and 
brief  in  the  consideration  of  our  chief  subject,  the 
first  and  properly  so-called  Dispersion  of  fia- 
milies  and  tribes  destined  to  form  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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'The  voMt  ancient  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  oldest  composition  perhaps  in  the  world, 
u  a  work  in  Hebrew  ;'  of  which  the  initial  por- 
tions (Gren.  i.,  ii.)  are  '  a  preface  to  the  oldest  civil 
history  now  extant ;  we  see  the  truth  of  them  con- 
firmed by  antecedent  reasoning,  and  by  evidence  in 
part  highly  probable,  and  in  part  certain ;  but  the 
connection  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  that  of  the 
Gospel,  by  a  chain  of  sublime  predictions  unques- 
tionably ancient,  and  apparently  fulfilled,  must 
induce  us  to  think  the  Hebrew  narrative  more  than 
human  in  its  origin,  and  consequently  true  in 
every  substantial  part  of  it ;  though  possibly 
expressed  in  figurative  language  [referring  to  the 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  fall].  It  is  no 
longer  probable  only,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain, 
that  ihe  whole  race  of  man  proceeded  from  Jra/i 
[the  proper  and  native  name  of  Persia  and  some 
connected  regions],  as  from  a  centre,  whence  they 
migrated  at  first  in  three  great  colonies  ;  and  that 
those  three  branches  grew  from  a  common  stock, 
which  had  been  miraculously  preserved  in  a  gene- 
ral convulsion  and  inundation  of  this  globe '  (Sir 
William  Jones,  On  the  Origin  and  Families  of 
Nations,  Works,  ed.  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  8vo. 
iii.  19M96). 

From  the  study  of  this  interesting  fragment  of 
antiquity,  the  following  observations  have  pre- 
sented themselves. 

1 .  The  enumeration  comprises  only  nations  ex- 
isting in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  probably  of  them 
only  the  most  conspicuous,  as  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  Many 
nations  have  been  formed  in  subsequent  times, 
and  indeed  are  still  forming,  by  separation 
and  by  combination  ;  these  can  be  considered 
only  as  included  on  the  ground  of  long  subse- 
quent derivation.  Such  are  the  populations  of 
Eastern  Asia,  Medial  and  South  Africa,  America, 
and  Australasia. 

2.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  we 
are  here  presented  with  a  complete  Table  of  Na- 
tions, even  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Of 
each  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  it  gives  the  sons  :  but  of 
tlieir  sons  (Noah's  great-grandsons)  it  is  manifest 
that  all  are  not  mentioned,  and  we  have  no  pos- 
sible means  of  ascertaining  how  many  are  omitted. 
Thus,  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  the  line  is  pursued 
only  of  Gomer  and  Javan ;  Magog,  Madai,  Tubal, 
Meshech,  and  Tiras,  are  dropped  without  any 
mention  of  their  issue ;  yet  we  have  evidence  that 
nations  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind have  descended  from  them.  Ham  had  four 
sons  :  of  three  of  them  the  sons,  or  rather  clannish 
or  national  descendants,  are  specified ;  but  to 
Phut,  the  fourth,  no  posterity  is  assigned.  Shem 
had  five  sons,  but  the  descendants  of  only  two  of 
them  are  recorded.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
those  wh^se  sequence  is  thus  cut  off,  died  without 
children ;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  nations 
of  great  historical  interest  may  be  traced  up  to 
tliem. 

3.  The  immediate  descendants  of  Japheth, 
Ham,  and  Shem  are,  except  in  the  instance  of 
Nimrod  and  a  few  more,  some  of  which  are  doubt- 
ful, given  by  names  not  personal,  but  designative 
of  tribes  or  nations,  or  their  countries.  Thus,  all 
those  terminating  in  the  plural  im,  and  those  spe- 
cified by  the  Gentilitian  adjective,  the  Jebusite, 
fue  Hivite,  &c. 

4.  lu  attaching  the  names  of  nations  to  those 
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here  given,  there  is  8i.»netimes  a  deep  uncertainly. 
Resemblances  in  orthographical  appearance,  or  in 
similarity  of  sound,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  alone  • 
there  must  be  accessory  and  confirmatory  evidence. 
Oriental  names  possess  a  distinguished  character  of 
unchangeableness ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Dr. 
Robinson  has  made  important  use  in  his  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine.  On  this  ground,  in- 
ferences are  pretty  safe.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  names  known  to  us  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  for  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  altering  proper  names,  often  with 
wide  liwnce,  to  a  conformity  with  their  own 
tongues.  For  the  investigation  before  us  we  have 
an  aid,  invaluable  both  for  its  ample  comprehen- 
sion and  its  divine  authority,  in  the  account  of 
the  traffic  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.), 

5.  We  are  not  warranted  to  suppose  that  the 
families,  or  clans,  or  tribes,  or  however  the  groups 
might  have  been  formed,  migrated  immediately 
to  their  respective  seats,  by  any  sort  of  general 
breaking  up.  This  would  presuppose  some  kind 
of  compulsory  enforcement,  which  neither  the 
nature  of  the  case,  nor  any  intimation  in  the  nar- 
rative, warrants  us  to  assume.  We  may  rather 
conceive  that  a  diversity  of  movements  took  place, 
excited  by  general  conviction  of  duty  and  utility, 
guided  in  a  great  measure  by  patriarchal  direc- 
tions, and  strengthened  by  circumstances  which 
would  inevitably  occur ;  such,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  local  inunda- 
tions, land-slips,  proof  of  unwholesomeness  in 
marshy  districts,  the  annoyance  of  winged  insects 
or  other  noxious  animals — urging  to  depart  from 
disagreeable  or  dangerous  places;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  attractive  peculiarities,  new  and  more 
convenient  situations  for  pasturage,  better  soils  for 
the  various  kinds  of  agriculture,  more  pleasing 
sites  for  dwellings,  the  formation  of  towns,  and  the 
security  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  also  too  pro- 
bable that  there  were  turbulent  men,  or  those  who 
had  perpetrated  crimes  or  occasioned  offences, 
who,  with  their  families  and  adherents,  would  quit 
hastily  and  travel  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  they 
could. 

6.  The  acts  of  separation  and  journeying  would 
have  specific  difierences  of  impulse  and  perform- 
ance ;  they  would  affect  one  party  and  another, 
more  or  less,  as  to  time,  numbers,  and  rapidity  of 
movement. 

7.  Did  this  great  measure,  so  important  in  its 
influence  upon  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
originate  in  a  divine  command,  given  by  mira- 
culous revelation  ?  Or,  was  it  brought  to  pass 
solely  in  the  way  of  God's  universal  providence, 
to  which  nothing  is  great,  notliing  is  small — 
operating  by  natural  means  upon  the  judgments, 
wills,  and  actions  of  men  as  rational  agents? 
We  think  tliat  we  have  not  decisive  reasons  for 
adopting  either  side  of  this  alternative.  In  fa- 
vour of  the  former  may  be  urged  the  necessity  of 
a  supernatural  authority  to  induce  universal  obe- 
dience, the  motive  arising  from  the  assurance  of 
Divine  guidance  and  protection,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  fact  which  took  place  600  years  after  {cor- 
rected chronology,  but,  according  to  the  presen' 
Hebrew  text,  only  176);  'The  Lord  had  said 
unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  unto  a 
land  which  I  will  show  thee'  (Gen.  xii.  \).  0> 
behalf  of  the  latter  supposition  it  is  to  be  recol 
lected,  that  all  events  are  equally  providential, 
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that  God  rules  by  his  unseen  and  too  often  un- 
acknowledged influence  upon  the  free  actions  of 
his  creatures,  no  less  than  by  any  supernatural 
disclosure  of  his  will ;  that,  in  this  case,  the  in- 
spired record  is  silent  upon  such  a  disclosure ; 
that  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  Divine  government 
is  fully  adequate  to  all  the  effects  ;  and  that  the 
language  upon  which  we  have  before  commented 
(Deut.  xxxii.  8)  is  completely  applicable  to  that 
ordinary  course  of  events  by  which  '  the  Most 
High  God  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,'  and 
'  woriteth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of 
liis  ov/n  will'  (Dan.  v.  21 ;  Ephes.  i.  11). 

We  have  now  only  to  place  the  enumeration 
of  nations  before  our  readers,  having  availed  our- 
selves of  the  labours  of  Bochart,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
the  younger  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Robinson, 
and  Baumgarten. 

I.  Sons  of  J  APHETH,  the  lapetus  of  the  Greeks. 

i.  Gomer.  This  name  is  traced  in  the  Kim- 
merii  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  Gomares 
(rofiapeTs,  Josephus,  Antiq.  i.  6),  whence  Kelts, 
Gauls,  Galatians ;  the  Kymry ;  all  the  Celtic 
and  Iberian  tribes,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Irish,  Breton  ; 
tlie  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Crimea. 

Sons  of  Gomer : — 

1.  Ashkenaz.  Axeni,  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
em  coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  we  find  a 
country  Askania,  and  a  river  Askanius,  and  a 
large  part  of  Armenia  ;  the  Basques  in  the  north 
of  Spain  ;  the  Saxons,  as  the  Jews  interpret  Ash- 
kenaz, in  Jer.  li.  27,  to  be  Germany. 

2.  Riphath  (Diphath,  I  Chron.  i.  6,  a  pern,  j- 
tation  of  D  and  R,  not  unexampled).  Rli*bn, 
east  of  the  Euxine ;  Tobata  and  other  parts  of 
Paphlagonia ;  Croatia ;  the  Riphaean  mountains, 
a  very  obscure  name  in  ancient  geography  (Strabo, 
Virgil,  Pliny,  Mela),  referring  probably  to  the 
great  chains  of  mountains  from  the  north  of  Asia 
westwards  (Hyperboraeans,  Steph.  Byzant.),  and 
therefore  including  vague  knowledge  of  the 
Uralian,  Hartz,  and  Alpine  regions. 

3.  Togarmah.  Peoples  of  Armenia  and  other 
parts  of  the  Caucasian  region.  The  Armenian 
traditions  assign  as  their  ancestor  Haik,  the  son 
of  Torgom  and  grandson  of  Noah. 

ii.  Magog.  In  Ezekiel  this  seems  to  be  used 
as  the  name  of  a  country,  and  Gog  that  of  its 
chieftain.  The  Mongoles,  Moguls;  the  great 
Tartar  nation. 

iii.  Madai.  The  Medes;  people  of  Iran,  to 
whom  the  Sanscrit  language  belonged ;  primeval 
inhabitants  of  Hindustan. 

iv.  Javan.  The  Greeks,  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean,    laones  (Horn.  II.  xiii.  685). 

Sons  of  Javan  : — 

1.  Eiisha.  Greeks  especially  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; Hellas  ;  Elis,  in  which  is  Alisium  ('AXd- 
ariov,  R  ii.  617). 

2.  Tarshish.  The  east  coast  of  Spain,  where 
the  Phoenician  Canaanites  afterwards  planted 
tlieir  colony. 

3.  Kittim.  Inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  many 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly 
the  Macedonians  and  the  Romans,  and  those  far- 
ther to  the  west. 

4.  Dodanim  (Rhodanim,  1  Chron.  i.  7).  Do- 
dona,  a  colony  from  which  probably  settled  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  Rhodanus. 

To  this  Javanian  (Ionian)  branch  is  attributed 
the  peopling  of  '  the  isles  of  the  nations'  (ver.  5), 
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a  frequent  Hebrew  denomination  of  the  western 
countries  to  which  the  Israelites,  Tyrians,  £gyp> 
tians,  &c.,  had  access  by  sea. 

II.  Sons  of  Ham.  The  word  signifies  heat  or 
hot,  alluding  to  the  climes  which  the  most  of  his 
posterity  were  to  occupy :  it  was  also  an  indi- 
genous name  of  Egypt. 

i.  Cusli.  The  Ethiopians,  first  on  the  Arabian 
side  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  then  colonizing  the  Afrioftn 
side,  and  subsequently  extending  indefinitely  to 
the  west,  so  that  Cushite  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  became 
the  appellative  of  a  negro. 

Sons  of  Cush  : — 

1.  Seba.  Joined  with  Mizraim  and  Cush  (Isa. 
xliii.  3),  evidently  denoting  contiguity  and  affi- 
nity. This  tribe  or  class  is  probably  referred  to 
Suba,  a  native  name  of  Meroe  upon  the  Nile,  in 
the  farthest  south  of  Egypt,  or  the  beginning  of 
Ethiopia. 

2.  Havilah,  Of  this  word  vestiges  are  found 
in  various  names  of  places  in  Western  Arabia, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Havilah  (cli.  ii.  11)  in  or  near 
Armenia,  and  probably  from  another  (ver.  29)  in 
Arabia,  unless  we  suppose  a  union  of  tribes,  or 
one  succeeded  by  the  other. 

3.  Sabtah.  Sabota  or  Sabbatha  is  the  name 
of  an  ancient  trading  town  of  Arabia. 

4.  Raamah,  HOyn,  Sept.  Rhegtna  (Alex.  Rhe- 
gehma),  which,  changing  e  into  tj,  is  the  name  of 
a  port  which  the  ^gypto- Greek  geographer  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy  (who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  second  century)  places  on  the  Arabian  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  this  place  Dr.  Baum- 
garten (Kiel,  1843)  refers  the  name  :  others  take 
it  to  be  Reama,  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Arabia  the  Happy, 
whose  inhabitants  are  remarkably  black ;  men- 
tioned along  with  Sheba  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  as  a 
place  of  rich  Oriental  traffic. 

Two  sons  of  this  Raamah  are  mentioned,  Sheba 
and  Dedan.  We  find  these  in  the  subsequent 
Scriptures  distinguished  for  trade  and  opulence 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  15;  1  Kings  x.  2;  Isa.  Ix.  6; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  20,  22).  They  both  lie  in  the 
western  part  of  Arabia.  The  queen  of  Sheba 
came  to  the  court  of  Solomon.  Dedan  is  not 
improbably  considered  as  the  origin  of  Aden, 
that  very  ancient  sea-port  and  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  which  has  very 
recently  risen  into  new  importance, 

5.  Nimrod,  an  individual  [Nimrod].  He 
built,  besides  Babel,  his  metropolis,  three  cities 
or  towns  in  the  great  plain  of  Shinar — Erech, 
Accad,  and  Calneh.  These  were  probably 
Aracca  or  Arecha  on  the  Tigris  (some  tliink 
Edessa) ;  Sacada,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ly- 
cus  and  the  Tigris ;  and  the  thnd  (Calno,  Isa. 
X.  9)  Chalonitis  of  the  Greeks,  afterwards  called 
Ctesiphon :  but  much  obscurity  lies  upon  these 
conjectures. 

ii.  Mizraim,  literally  tne  two  Egypts,  the 
uj)per  and  the  lower :  each  was  called  Misr,  a 
word  even  now  vernacular  in  that  country.  Of 
his  descendants  seven  are  specified  unAex  plural 
national  names,  some  of  which  are  well  ascer- 
tained. 

1.  Ludim.  Ludites,  celebrated  as  soldien 
and  archers  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  10  ;  xxx.  5),  and  in  those  passages  con- 
nected with  other  peoples  known  to  be  African. 
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The  Ludim  probably  lay  towards  Ethiopia. 
They  must  not  be  confounded  with  tlie  Lydiaus 
of  Aaia  Minor  (ver.  22).  Mr.  William  John 
Hamilton,  in  his  recent  very  valuable  Researches 
tn  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  and  Armenia,  annexes 
the  following  paragraph  to  his  account  of  the  few 
remaining  ruins  of  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lydia : — 

'  It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  some 
observations  on  tlie  early  traditional  history  of 
Lydia,  and,  following  the  plan  of  an  interesting 
work  by  the  Abbe  Guerin  du  Rocher,  on  tlie 
fabulous  history  of  Egypt,  to  show  how  that  of 
Lydia  might  also  be  divested  of  many  of  the  in- 
consistent fables  with  which  it  has  been  clothed 
by  Herodotus  and  olher  ancient  historians.  I 
wished  to  have  shown  that  Manes,  the  first  king 
of  Lydia,  was  no  other  than  Noah  ;  that  Lydus, 
tlie  grandson  of  Manes,  was  Lud,  the  grandson 
of  Noah;  and,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
much  involved  question  of  the  Tyrrhenian  emi- 
gration of  the  Lydians,  that  the  whole  account  is 
a  confused  and  perverted  narrative,  founded  on 
the  real  emigration  of  another  Tyrrhenus,  viz. 
Abraham  the  son  of  Terah,  with  the  account  of 
which,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of 
Genesis,  the  Lydian  emigration  coincides  in  every 
important  respect.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
tlie  development  of  this  view  would  extend  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and  I  am 
therefore  compelled  to  defer  the  consiileration  of 
it  to  a  future  opportunity '  (vol.  ii.  p.  383). 

2.  Ananim.  Very  uncertain.  Bochart  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  wandering  tribes  about 
the  temple  of  Juj)iter  Ammon,  where  was  an  an- 
cient people  called  Nasamones. 

3.  Lehabim.  Perhaps  inhabitants  of  a  coast- 
district  immediately  west  of  Egypt.  Probably 
the  Lubim  (2  Chron.  xii.  3  ;  Nahum  iii.  9). 

4.  Pathrusim.  The  people  of  the  Thebaid 
(Pathros)  in  Upper  Egypt. 

5.  '  Casluhim,  out  of  whom  came  Philistim.' 
A  people  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Egypt,  of 
whom  the  Philistines  were  a  colony,  probably 
combined  with  some  of  the  Caphtorim. 

6.  Caphtorim.  Inhabitants  of  the  island  Cy- 
prus. 

iii.  Phut.  This  word  occurs  in  two  or  three 
passages  besides,  always  in  connection  with  Africa. 
Josephus  and  Pliny  mention  an  African  river, 
Phutes.  The  great  modern  archaeologist  geo- 
grapher, Ritter,  says  that  hordes  of  peoples  have 
been  poured  out  of  Futa,  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

iv.  Canaan.  His  descendants  came  out  of 
Arabia,  planted  colonies  in  Palestine,  and  gra- 
dually possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country. 

His  children  or  posterity  : — 

1.  Sidon,  his  first-born,  founded  the  city  of 
that  name. 

2.  Heth,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hittites.  The  re- 
maining nine  are  well  known,  and  are  here  laid 
down  in  the  singular  of  the  patronymic,  or  patrial 
adjective — the  Jebusite,  the  Emorite  (Amorite), 
the  Girgashite,  the  Hivite,  the  Arkite,  the  Sinite, 
the  Arvadite,  tlie  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite. 
All  are  assigned  to  Palestine,  and  the  boundaries 
of  ilie  country  are  precisely  laid  down. 

III.  Sheu,  though  here  introduced  last,  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers.  The 
reason  of  this  order  evidently  is  the  design  of  the 
historian  to  pursue  the  line  of    the  favoured 
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people  which  the  Divine  Sovereign  would  raiie 
up  m  the  posterity  of  Shem,  and  in  which,  'when 
the  fulness  of  the  time  should  come,'  '  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.' 

Children  of  Shem  ; — 

i.  Elam.  The  ancestor  of  the  Elamites  or 
Elymaeans,  who  possessed  Elymais,  a  region  be- 
tween Susiana  and  l\Iedia,  now  called  Khusistan. 
The  Japheticin  Persians  afterwards  entered  that 
region  and  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  subse- 
quently they  were  comprehended  under  the  name 
ofElam. 

ii.  Ashur,  the  ancestor  of  the  Assyrians. 

iii.  Arphaxad,  a  personal  name  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  line.  The  word,  a  remarkable  compound, 
probably  denotes  Neighbourhig  to  the  Chasdim, 
i.  e.  Chaldseans.  The  name  appears  in  Arrha- 
pachitis,  a  province  in  Northern  Assyria,  the 
primitive  seat  of  the  Cheisdim,  and  near  to  which, 
or  in  it,  Abraham  was  born. 

Children  of  Arphaxad : — 

These  are  chiefly  personal,  and  contribute  to 
form  the  sacred  pedigree  which  leads  to  the  Mes- 
siah. In  this  line  are  mentioned  two  grandsons, 
Peleg,  of  whom  we  have  treated  before,  and 

Eber.  The  only  circumstance  that  we  can 
attach  to  him  is  the  very  important  one  (which 
seems  therefore  to  imply  something  extraordinary 
in  his  personal  history)  of  being  the  origin  of  the 
name  Ebrew,  or  as  it  is  commonly  written,  on 
account  of  the  y,  Hebreto,  the  '  ancient  and  uni- 
versal name'  of  the  nation,  including  Abraham 
himself  (see  Ewald's  Hebr.  Granun.,  translated 
by  Dr.  Nicholson,  p.  2,  and  our  article  Heber). 

Joktaii.  Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
father  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs  in  Yemen, 
Arabia  the  Happy,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
spices  and  other  rich  products,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Rocky  and  the  Desert.  Of  the  foun- 
ders of  those  tribes  thirteen  are  specified.  The 
first  is  evidently  Modad,  with  the  Arabic  article : 
the  second  is  Shaleph;  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
people  of  interior  Arabia,  the  Salapeni.  Hatzar- 
maveth  is  a  fruitful  district  on  the  south  coast, 
which  still  bears  exactly  the  same  name.  That 
name  signifies  the  Enclosure,  Gate,  or  Court  of 
Death,  on  account  of  its  insalubrity,  arising  from 
the  great  abundance  and  mixture  of  powerful 
odours.  Jerach  signifies  the  moon;  and  on  the  west 
of  this  region  is  a  gold-producing  tract,  in  which 
are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  wliich  yet  must  be 
distinguished  from  a  group  in  East  Africa,  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  called  also  by  Orientals 
the  Backbone  of  the  World.  Hadoram,  the  Adra- 
mites  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  on  the  south  coast. 
TJzal,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  which  should 
be  translated  '  A'edan  and  Javan  [perliaps  Ye- 
men f\  from  Uzal.'  The  ancient  name  of  a  prin- 
cipal city  of  Yemen,  now  Sanaha.  Obal  (Ebal 
in  1  Chron.  i.  22),  unknown.  Abimael,  unknown; 
the  meaning  is,  my  father  Mael,  and  Bochart 
adduces  the  Mali  of  Theophrastus  and  the  Minaei 
of  Strabo,  a  tribe  or  tribes  in  Arabia,  as  possibly 
intended.  Sheba,  probably  indicating  an  inva- 
sion of  this  tribe  upon  the  Cushite  Sheba  and 
Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7,  and  see  xxv.  3.  From  such 
mixtures  much  embarrassment  often  arises  in 
ethnography.  Sheba  and  Seba  (x.  7)  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  seats  of  great 
riches  and  traffic.  Ophir,  undoubtedly  referring 
to  the  sea-port  in  South  Arabia,  so  celebrated  for 
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h«  traHc  in  gold,  jewellery,  and  fine  woods. 
The  game  name  was  probably  given  to  places  in 
India  and  East  Africa,  to  which  the  mercantile 
ships  of  this  Arabian  Ophir  resorted.  A  part  of 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia  is  called  Oman,  and  in 
it  is  a  town  called  El-Ophir,  with  the  article. 
Havilah:  perhaps  the  Cushite  settlers  were  in- 
vaded by  this  Joktanite  tribe.  Jobab :  Ptolemy 
mentions  a  people,  lobaritee,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Arabia.  The  r  may  be  a  mistake,  or  a  dialectic 
variety,  for  b. 

These  thirteen  tribes  seem  to  have  formed  the 
confederacy  of  the  independent  and  unconquer- 
able Arabs,  whose  peninsular,  desert,  and  moun- 
tainous country  defended  them  from  invasion : 
Ishniael  and  his  descendants  were  united  with 
them. 

Our  text  concludes  with  describing  a  boundary 
Jine  for  the  country  of  these  tribes  '  from  Mesha 
to  Sephar.'  The  former  is  probably  the  country 
IMaisbon  or  Mesene,  at  the  north-west  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  the  latter,  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Arabia,  where  is  found  a  Mount  Sabher, 

iv.  Lud.  From  him  the  Lydians  in  Asia 
Minor  derived  their  name. 

V.  Aram.  From  him  the  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
Chalonitis,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Cliildien  or  posterity  of  Aram : — 

1.  Uz.  In  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  border- 
ing upon  Chaldaea  :  the  land  of  Job. 

2.  Hul.  The  large  flat  district  in  the  north  of 
Palestine,  through  which  lies  the  initial  course  of 
the  Jordan,  even  now  called  the  Land  of  Huleh, 
and  in  which  is  the  Lake  Huleh,  anciently  Me- 
rom,  amply  illustrated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Re- 
searches, iii.  339-357. 

3.  Gether.  East  of  Armenia ;  Carthara  was  a 
city  on  the  Tigris. 

■1.  Mash.  A  mountain  region  branching  east- 
wards from  the  great  Taurus  ridge  :  the  Masian 
mountains  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

These  are  the  results  of  our  own  endeavours  in 
the  study  of  this  intricate  and  frequently  obscure 
subject.  But  we  are  bound,  in  concluding,  to 
state  that  Sir  William  Jones,  whom  all  will  ad- 
mit to  have  been  a  scholar  of  the  highest  order, 
a\id  more  competent  than  most  men  to  vanquish 
the  difficulties  of  this  investigation,  proposed  a 
theory  very  different,  chiefly  with  respect  to  the 
family  of  Ham.  He  has  himself  given  a  lumi- 
nous summary  of  his  views,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  transcribe  it. 

'  It  seems  to  follow,  that  the  only  human  family 
after  the  flood  established  themselves  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Iran ;  that,  as  they  multiplied,  they 
were  divided  into  three  distinct  branches,  each 
retaining  little  at  first,  and  losing  the  whole  by 
degrees,  of  their  common  primary  language,  but 
agreeing  severally  on  new  expressions  for  new 
ideas  ;  that  the  branch  of  Y/fet  was  enlarged  in 
many  scattered  shoots  over  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  d"  if  using  themselves  as  far  as  the 
western  and  eastern  seas,  and  at  length,  in  the 
infancy  of  navigation,  beyond  them  both ;  that 
they  cultivated  no  liberal  arts,  and  had  no  use  of 
letters,  but  formed  a  variety  of  dialects,  as  their 
tribes  were  variously  ramified;  that,  secondly, 
the  children  of  Ham,  who  founded  in  Iran  itself 
the  monarchy  of  the  first  Chaldeans,  invented 
letters,  oteerved  and  named  the  luminaiieg  of  the 
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firmament,  calculated  the  known  Indian  period 
of  432,000  years,  or  120  repetitions  of  the  saros, 
and  contrived  the  old  system  of  mythology, 
partly  allegorical  and  partly  grounded  on  idola- 
trous veneration  for  their  sages  and  lawgivers; 
that  they  were  dispersed,  at  various  intervals  and 
in  various  colonics,  over  land  and  ocean ;  that 
the  tribes  of  Misr,  Cush,  and  Rama  settled  in 
Africa  and  India,  while  some  of  them,  having 
improved  the  art  of  sailing,  passed  from  Egypt, 
Phoenice,  and  Phrygia,  into  Italy  and  Greece, 
which  they  found  thinly  peopled  by  former 
emigrants  [ Japhetians  ?] ,  of  whom  they  sup- 
planted some  tribes  and  united  themselves  with 
others ;  whilst  a  swarm  from  the  same  hive  moved, 
by  a  northerly  course  into  Scandinavia,  and  an- 
other, by  the  head  of  the  Oxus  and  through  the 
passes  of  the  Imaus,  into  Cashgar  and  Eighur, 
Khata  and  Khoten,  as  far  as  the  territories  of 
Chin  and  Tanciit  [an  ancient  division  of  China], 
where  letters  have  been  used  and  arts  immemo- 
rially  cultivated  ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  some  of  them  found  their  way  from  the 
eastern  isles  into  Rlexico  and  Peru,  where  traces 
were  discovered  of  rude  literature  and  mythology 
analogous  to  those  of  Egypt  and  India  ;*  that, 
thirdly,  the  old  Chaldean  empire  being  over- 
thrown by  the  Assyrians  under  Cayumers,  other 
migrations  took  place,  especially  into  India, 
while  the  rest  of  Shem's  progeny,  some  of  whom 
had  before  settled  on  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  the 
whole  Arabian  penitisula,  pressing  close  on  the 
nations  of  Syria  and  Phcenice;  that,  lastly,  from 
all  the  three  families  were  detached  many  bold 
adventurers  of  an  ardent  spirit  and  a  roving  dis- 
position, who  disdained  subordination,  and  wan- 
dered in  separate  clans  till  they  settled  in  distant 
isles  or  in  deserts  and  mountainous  regions  :  that, 
on  the  whole,  some  colonies  might  have  migrated 
before  the  death  of  their  venerable  jirogenitor, 
but  that  states  and  empires  could  scarce  have 
assumed  a  regular  form  till  1500  or  1600  years 
before  the  Christian  epoch  ;f  and  that,  for  the 
first  thousand  years  of  that  period,  we  have  no 
history  unmixed  with  fable,  except  that  of  the 
turbulent  and  variable,  but  eminently  distin- 
guished, nation  descended  from  Abraham.' — Dis- 
course on  the  Origin  and  Families  of  Nations  ; 
Works,  iii.  201. 

Dr.  Charles  Von  Rotteck,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  University  of  Frieburg,  published 
in  1826,  the  ninth  and  last  volume  of  A  General 
History  of  the  World.  This  work  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Germany  with  great  favour.  It  cer- 
tainly contains  proofs  of  extensive  reading  and 
eminent  talents  ;  but  we  think  also  of  a  precipi- 
tate judgment  and  dashing  boldness,  an  aiming 
at  pungency  which  often  creates  affectation,  and 
a  watchful  habit,  like  that  of  Hume  and  Voltaire, 
of  aiming  a  sly  stab  at  revealed  religion.     Books 

*  How  would  Sir  William  Jones  have  been 
delighted,  and  have  felt  his  argument  strengtli- 
ened,  had  he  known  of  the  msissive  ruins  lately 
brought  to  our  knowledge,  by  Mr.  Stephens  and 
others,  in  Central  America ! 

f  The  recent  disclosures  of  paintings  and  uten- 
sils in  the  Egyptian  tombs  and  temples  require  a 
much  higher  assignment  of  established  govern- 
ments, mechanical  arts,  and  great  oombinationi 
of  science  and  power. 
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having  these  qualities,  especially  if  they  possess 
8onie  unquestionable  excellences  and  an  attrac- 
tive style,  as  Rotteck's  do,  are  sure  to  find  readers 
and  approvers.  It  is  manifest  that  he  is  far 
better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  the  affairs  to  which  they  depose,  than 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  the 
doctrines  which  they  teach,  and  the  information 
which  they  afford.  In  one  word,  he  is  a  disbe- 
liever in  any  revelation  of  fact,  truth,  or  duty, 
positively  from  God,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  reason  and  genius  of  man.  He  maintains  it 
to  be  a  character  of  'the  scientific  inquirer,'  that 
'  he  rejects  every  theory  of  the  population  of  the 
earth,  which  is  confined  to  the  sons  of  Noah  ;  and 
he  knows  that,  in  the  time  of  those  sons,  or  their 
nearest  descendants,  according  to  Moses's  repre- 
sentation, already  nations  and  kingdoms  actually 
existed  in  Asia  and  Africa,  which  therefore 
originated  not  from  the  posterity  of  Noah:' 
and  he  adds,  '  these  last  may  indeed  have  sent 
colonies  among  those  nations,  perhaps,  also,  have 
occasioned  the  foundation  of  some  new  states ; 
l)ut  they  were  not  the  only  founders  of  tliem  ' 
{Gen.  Hist.  i.  63,  Eng.  transl.).  Further,  Von 
Rotteck  intimates  more  than  an  inclination  to 
reject  the  belief  of  the  descent  of  mankind  from 
any  one  common  ancestor ;  founding  that  rejection 
'  especially  upon  the  striking  generic  difference 
of  the  principal  races  of  our  species ;  and  that  in 
particular  the  attention  of  the  thinker  is  claimed 
with  perfect  justice  by  the  doctrine  of  three  such 
principal  races,  viz.,  1,  the  Europeeo-Arabian  or 
Caucasian  ;  2,  the  Mongolian ;  3,  the  Ethiopian 
or  Negro  tribe '  (p.  65). 

Tlius,  as  is  the  manner  of  the  infidel  school, 
assuming  what  he  ought  to  have  proved,  but  of 
which  he  brings  no  proof,  this  author  seeks  to  fix 
his  insinuated  conclusion  in  the  unwary  mind. 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  counter-evidence, 
we  adhere  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  human 
population  has  descended  from  Noah  as  a  second 
ancestor,  as  is  plainly  affirmed  in  the  pristine 
records  to  which  we  believe  ourselves  warranted 
to  attribute  a  divine  authority.  For  the  phy- 
siological part  of  the  argument,  we  appeal  to  the 
researches  of  the  late  venerable  Blumenbach,  Dr. 
Prichard  in  his  elaborate  volumes  t)n  this  subject, 
the  notes  in  J.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  mtd  Geo- 
logy, and  a  dissertation  by  Samuel  Forrey,  M.  D., 
entitled.  The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Human  Race  confirmed  hy  the  Natural  History 
of  the  American  Aborigines,  in  the  American 
Biblical  Repository,  July,  1843.— J.  P.  S. 
NAVIGATION.  [Ship.] 
NAZARENE,  an  epithet  constituting  a  part 
of  one  of  the  names  given  to  our  Lord.  There  are 
two  nearly  similar  Greek  words  connected  with 
this  designation — 'Na(apTji'6s  andNo^coparos — both 
derived  from  'Na^apeO,  Nazareth,  the  place  of 
the  Saviour's  childhood  and  education.  These 
two  Greek  words  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
19  times;  out  of  these  instances  two  only  are 
rendered  Nazarene  (Matt.  ii.  23  ;  Acts  xxiv.  5) ; 
the  rest  are  represented  by  the  words  '  of  Naza- 
reth;' thus,  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth'  (Matt.  xxi.  11; 
Luke  iv.  34  ;  John  xviii.  5  ;  Acts  ii.  22).  From 
•he  number  of  times  that  the  epithet  is  employed 
it  appears  that  it  became  at  the  very  first  an 
appellation  of  our  Lord,  and  was  hence  applied 
to  designate  his  followers.    Considering  that  the 


name  was  derived  from  the  place  where  Jestu 
resided  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  we  8o« 
no  reason  to  think  that  at  first  it  bore  with  it,  in  iu 
application  to  him  or  his  followers,  anything  of 
an  offensive  nature.  Such  a  designation  was  in 
this  case  natural  and  proper.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  other  influences  came  into  operation. 
Nazareth  was  in  Galilee,  a  part  of  Palestine 
which  was  held  in  disesteem  for  several  reasons  : — 
its  was  a  provincial  dialect ;  lying  remote  from 
the  capital,  its  inhabitants  spoke  a  strange 
tongue,  which  was  rough,  harsh,  and  uncouth,  hav- 
ing peculiar  combinations  of  words,  and  words 
also  peculiar  to  themselves  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tal- 
mud;  Mark  xiv.  70)  ;  its  population  was  im- 
pure, being  made  up  not  only  of  provincial 
Jews,  but  also  of  heathens  of  several  sorts,  Egyp- 
tians, Arabians,  Phoenicians  (Strabo,  Geog.  xvi. 
623) ;  its  people  were  in  an  especial  manner  given 
to  be  seditious,  which  quality  of  character  they 
not  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital  itself  on  occa- 
sion of  the  public  festivals  (Josephus,  Wetstein, 
as  cited  in  Schleusner,  s.  v.  Ta\i\cuos)  ;  whence 
may  be  seen  the  point  of  the  accusation  made 
against  Paul,  as  '  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  Na- 
zarenes'  (Acts  xxiv.  5).  As  Galilee  was  a  despised 
part  of  Palestine,  so  was  Nazareth  a  despised 
part  of  Galilee,  being  a  small,  obscure,  if  not 
mean  place.  Accordingly  its  inhabitants  were 
held  in  little  consideration  by  other  Galileans, 
and,  of  course,  by  those  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Judaea. 
Hence  the  name  Nazarene  came  to  bear  with  it  a 
bad  odour,  and  was  nearly  synonymous  with  a 
low,  ignorant,  and  uncultured,  if  not  un-Jewish 
person  (Kuinoel,  in  Matt.  ii.  23).  It  became  ac- 
cordingly a  contemptuous  designation  and  a  term 
of  reproach  (Wetstein,  in  Matt.  ii.  23,  26,  71), 
and  as  such,  as  well  as  a  mere  epithet  of  descrip- 
tion, it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament. — J.  R.  B. 

NAZARITE.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  ip,  which  signifies  to  'separate  one's- 
self ;'  and  as  such  separation  from  ordinary  life 
to  religious  purposes  must  be  by  abstinence  of 
some  kind,  so  it  denotes  '  to  refrain  from  anything.' 
Hence  the  imj)ort  of  the  term  Nazarite — one,  that 
is,  who,  by  certain  acts  of  self-denial,  consecrated 
himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  tlie  service,  wor- 
ship, and  honour  of  God. 

We  are  here,  it  is  clear,  in  the  midst  of  a  sphere 
of  ideas  totally  dissimilar  to  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  system  ;  a  sphere  of  ideas  in  which  the 
outward  predominates,  in  which  self-mortification 
is  held  pleasing  to  God,  and  in  which  man's 
highest  service  is  not  enjoyment  with  gratitude, 
but  privation  with  pain. 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  at  least  so  much  of 
this  set  of  notions  as  supposes  the  Deity  to  be 
gratified  and  conciliated  by  the  privations  of  his 
creatures,  is  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  God 
which  the  books  of  Moses  exhibit,  or  had  their 
origin  in  the  law  he  promulgated.  The  manner 
in  which  bespeaks  on  the  subject  (Num.  vi.  1-21) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  not  introducing 
a  new  law,  but  regulating  an  old  custom  ;  for  liis 
words  take  for  granted,  that  the  subject  was  gene- 
rally and  well  known,  and  that  all  that  was  needed 
was  such  directions  as  should  bring  existing  ob- 
servances into  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
Winer,  indeed,  sees,  in  the  minuteness  and  particu- 
larity of  the  Mosaic  regulations,  a  proof  that  tbe 
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Nazarite  vow  was  of  home  origin  in  Mosaism ;  an 
argumenl  whose  force  we  cannot  discern,  for  a 
foreign  practice,  once  introduced,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  conformed  to  its  new  abode. 

It  is  not  least  among  the  merits  of  Judaism  that 
in  general  it  is  eminently  of  a  practical  character. 
Though  admitting  a  multitude  of  observances, 
some  of  which,  being  of  a  very  minute  kind,  and 
relating  to  every-day  life,  must  have  been  trouble- 
some, if  not  vexatious,  yet  the  ordinary  current 
of  existence  was  allowed  to  run  on  unimpeded  ; 
energy  was  not  directed  from  its  proper  channel ; 
and  life  was  spent  in  the  active  discharge  of 
tliose  otfices  which  human  wants  require,  and  by 
which  human  happiness  may  be  best  advanced. 
There  was  no  Indian  self-renunciation ;  there  was 
no  monkish  isolation  ;  yet  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite 
siiows  that  personal  privations  were  not  unknown 
in  the  Mosaic  polity.  This  vow  we  regard  as  an 
instance  and  an  exemplification  of  that  asceti- 
cism which,  wherever  human  nature  is  left  free 
to  develope  itself,  will  always  manifest  its  ten- 
dencies and  put  forth  its  elfects.  No  age,  no 
nation,  no  religion  has  been  without  asceticism. 
Self-movtification  is,  witli  some  minds,  as  natural 
as  self-enjoyment  with  others.  The  proneness  to 
ascetic  practices  is  a  sort  of  disorder  of  tempera- 
ment. It  is  in  part  a  question  of  original  con- 
stitution. As  some  individuals  are  inclined  to 
melancholy,  to  brood  over  their  own  states  of 
mind,  so  they  tend  to  become  morbid  in  their 
feelings,  intensely  self-dissatisfied,  over-thouglit- 
fiil,  full  of  personal  solicitudes ;  then  gloomy ; 
liien  still  more  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  till 
at  length  they  are  led  to  think  that  nothing  but 
severe  mortifications  and  self-inflicted  penalties 
can  atone  for  their  guilt,  and  placate  a  justly 
otlended  God.  Tliis  general  tendency  of  a  cer- 
tain physical  temperament  may  be  checked  or 
encouraged  by  religious  opinions  or  social  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  hue  which  the 
fiitnne  of  an  age  or  a  country  may  bear.  The 
disease,  however,  is  eminently  contagious ;  and, 
it',  owing  to  unknown  circumstances,  there  was  in 
tiie  days  of  Moses  a  tendency,  whetiier  borrowed 
IVom  Egypt  or  merely  strengthened  by  Egyptian 
l)ractices,  which  threatened,  in  its  excess,  to  be- 
come in  any  degree  epidemic,  it  was  wise  and 
patriotic  in  that  lawgiver  to  take  the  subject  into 
iiis  own  remedial  hands,  and  to  restrain  and  limit 
to  individuals  that  which  might  otherwise  infect 
large  classes,  if  not  reach  and  so  weaken  the 
national  mind. 

The  law  of  the  Nazarite,  which  may  be  found 
in  Num.  yi.,  is,  in  ellect,  as  follows  :— male  and 
female  might  assume  the  vow ;  on  doing  so  a 
jjerson  was  understood  to  separate  himself  unto 
the  Lord  ;  this  separation  consisted  in  abstinence 
from  wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  from 
everything  made  therefrom  :  '  From  vinegar  oi 
wine,  and  vinegar  of  strong  drink;  neither  shall 
he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist 
grapes  or  dried ;'  he  was  to  '  eat  nothing  of  the 
vine-tree,  from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husks.' 
Nor  was  a  razor  to  come  upon  his  head  all  the 
time  of  his  vow ;  he  was  to  '  be  holy,  and  let  the 
locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.'  With  special 
care  was  he  to  avoid  touching  any  dead  body 
whatever.  Being  iioly  unto  the  Lord,  he  was  not 
to  make  himself  unclean  by  touching  the  corpse 
even  of  a  relative.     Siiould  he  liappen  to  do  so, 
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he  was  then  to  shave  his  head  and  ofier  a  sin- 
offering  and  a  burnt-offering ;  thus  making  an 
atonement  for  himself,  'for  that  he  sinned  by 
the  dead.'  A  lamb  also,  of  the  first  year,  was  to 
be  offered  as  a  trespass-offering.  The  days  too 
that  had  gone  before  his  defilement  were  to  tie 
lost,  not  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those  durnig 
which  his  vow  was  to  last.  On  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  the  vow  the  Nazarite  himself  was 
brought  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  there  to  offer  a  burnt-offering,  a  sin- 
offering,  a  peace-offering,  and  a  meat  and  a  drink- 
offering.  The  Nazarite  also  shaved  his  head  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  put  the  hair 
grown  during  the  time  of  separation  into  the  fire 
which  was  under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offer- 
ings. '  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  sodden 
shoulder  of  the  ram  and  one  unleavened  cake  out 
of  the  basket,  and  one  unleavened  wafer,  and 
shall  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Nazarite  after 
the  hair  of  his  separation  is  shaven  ;  and  the  priest 
shall  wave  them  for  a  wave-offering.'  'After 
that  the  Nazarite  may  drink  wine.' 

There  are  not  wanting  individual  instances 
which  serve  to  illustrate  this  vow,  and  to  show  that 
the  law  in  the  case  went  into  operation.  Hannah, 
Samson's  mother,  became  a  Nazarite  that  she 
miglit  have  a  son.  Samson  himself  was  a  Naza- 
rite from  the  time  of  his  birth  (Jndg.  xiii.). 
In  his  history  is  found  a  fact  which  seems  to 
present  the  reason  why  cutting  the  hair  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Nazarite.  The  hair  was  considered 
the  source  of  strength ;  it  is,  in  fact,  often  con- 
nected with  unusual  strength  of  body,  for  the 
male  has  it  in  greater  abundance  than  the  female, 
Delilah  urged  Samson  to  tell  her  where  his  strength 
lay.  After  a  time,  '  He  told  her  all  his  heart, 
and  said  unto  her,  There  hath  not  come  a  razoi 
upon  mme  head,  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  unto 
God  from  my  mother's  womb :  if  I  be  shaven, 
then  my  strength  will  go  from  me,  and  I  shall 
become  weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man'  (Judg. 
xvi.  15  sq.).  The  secret  was  revealed  ;  Samson 
was  shorn,  and  accordingly  lost  his  strength  and 
his  life. 

This  conception  led  to  the  prohibition  in  ques- 
tion ;  for  as  the  Nazarite  was  separated  to  the 
Lord,  so  was  it  proper  that  he  should  be  in  full 
vigour  of  body  (secured  by  the  presence  of  his 
hair)  and  of  mind  (secured  by  abstinence  from 
strong  drink).  As  animals  offered  in  sacrifice 
were  to  be  faultless  and  spotless,  so  a  man  or  a 
woman  set  apart  to  God  was  to  be  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  faculties. 

From  the  language  employed  by  Samson,  as 
well  as  from  the  tenor  of  the  law  in  this  case,  the 
retention  of  the  hair  seems  to  have  been  one  essen- 
tial feature  in  the  vow.  It  is,  therefore,  some- 
what singular  that  any  case  should  have  been 
considered  as  the  Nazaritic  vow  in  which  the 
shaving  of  the  head  is  put  forth  as  the  chief  par- 
ticular, St,  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  undec 
this  vow,  when  (Acts  xviii.  18)  he  is  said  im 
have  '  shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a 
vow '  (see  also  Acts  xxi.  24).  The  head  was  noC 
shaven  till  the  vow  was  performed,  when  a  person 
had  7iot  a  vow. 

Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  151  sq.  p.  799  gq. ;  Reland, 
Antiq.  Sacr.  ii.  10 ;  Meinhard,  De  Nasiraeit, 
Jen.,  1676 ;  Zorn,  in  Miscell.  Lips.  Nov.  iv., 
426  sq. ;   Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb.  Bit.,  iii.  ^i 
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Dongtaei  Analect.,  i.  37 ;  Lucian,  De  Dea.  Syr., 
c,  60 ;  Mishiia,  Nasir.—i.  R.  B. 

NAZARETH  (NaCapfd,  NaCapfV),  a  town  in 
Galilee,  in  whicli  the  parents  of  Jesus  were  resi- 
dent, and  where  in  consequence  he  lived  till  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry.  It  derives  all 
its  historical  importance  from  this  circumstance, 
for  it  is  not  even  named  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
by  Josephus  :  wliich  suffices  to  show  that  it  coidd 
not  have  l>een  a  place  of  any  consideration,  and 
was  probably  no  more  than  a  village,  Lighlfoot 
indeed  starts  the  question  whether  the  name  may 
not  be  recognised  in  that  of  the  tower  of  Nuzarim 
in  2  Kings  xvii.  9  (Hor.  Hehr.  on  Luke  i.  26) ; 
but  there  is  here  nothing  to  go  upon  but  tlie  faint 
analogy  of  name.  The  expression  of  Nathanael, 
'  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth V  (Jolin  i.  46)  migiit  imply  a  certain  degree 


of  evil  notoriety  in  the  place.  There  appears  no 
reason  for  this,  however;  and  as  the  speaker  wa« 
himself  of  Galilee,  the  expression  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  aj)ply  to  it  merely  as  a  Galilean 
town ;  it  seems  therefore  likely  that  Nathanael'g 
meaning  was,  '  Is  it  possible  that  so  great  a  good 
should  come  from  so  obscure  a  place  as  Naza- 
reth, wliich  is  never  mentioned  by  the  prophets.' 

Nazareth  is  situated  about  six  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  western  side  of  a  naj- 
row  oblong  basin,  or  depressed  valley,  about  a 
mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Tlie 
buildings  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of 
the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  above 
them.  It  is  now  a  small,  but  more  than  usually 
well-built  place,  containing  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Ciiristians. 
The  flat-roofed  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are 
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mostly  two  stories  high.  The  environs  are  planted 
with  luxuriantly-growing  fig-trees,  olive-trees, 
and  vines,  and  the  crops  of  com  are  scarcely 
equalled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Canaan.  All  the  spots  which  could  be  supposed 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of 
Christ  are,  of  course,  pointed  out  by  the  monks 
and  local  guides,  but  on  authority  too  precarious 
to  deserve  any  credit,  and  with  circumstances 
loo  puerile  for  reverence.  It  is  enough  to  know 
ttiat  the  Lord  dwelt  here ;  that  for  thirty  years 
he  trod  this  spot  of  earth,  and  that  his  eyes  were 
familiar  with  the  objects  spread  around.  In  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town  is  a  small  Maronite 
church,  under  a  precipice  of  the  hill,  which  here 
breaks  oft' in  a  perpendicular  wall  forty  or  fifty  feet 
in  height.  Dr.  Robinson  noticed  several  such  pre- 
cipices in  the  western  hill  around  the  village,  and 
with  very  good  reason  concludes  that  one  of  these, 
probably  the  one  just  indicated,  may  well  have 


been  the  spot  whither  the  Jews  leu  Jesus,  '  unto  th» 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city  was  built,  that  they 
might  cast  him  down  headlong'  (Luke  iv.  28-30)  ; 
and  not  the  precipice,  two  miles  from  the  village, 
overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  monk- 
ish tradition  indicates  to  the  traveller  as  the 
'  Mount  of  Precipitation.'  He  denounces  this  as 
the  most  clumsy  of  all  the  local  legends  of  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  indeed  its  intrinsic  unsuitable- 
ness  is  so  manifest,  that  the  present  monks  of 
Nazareth  can  only  surmount  the  difficulty  by 
alleging  that  the  ancient  Nazareth  was  nearer 
than  the  modern  to  this  mountain,  forgetting  that 
this  hypothesis  destroys  the  identity  and  credit  of 
the  holy  places  which  they  show  in  the  present 
'town.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  selected 
as  a  striking  object  to  travellers  approaching  from 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Robinson's  Researches^ 
iii.  183-200;  comp.  Burckhardt,  S!/ria,-p.  337, 
Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  37  ;  Schubert's  Morgen- 
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iind,  iii.  168 ;  Clarke's  Travels,  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  537 ; 
Narrative  of  Scottish  Deputation,  pp.  305,  306). 

NEAPOLIS  (NeaTToAiy),  a  maritime  city  of 
Macedonia,  near  the  borders  of  Thrace,  now 
called  Napoli.  Paul  lauded  here  on  his  first 
journey  into  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11). 

NEBAIOTH,  or  Nebajoth  (nvnp,  called 

by  the  Arabs  ^S*i  or  /iJW,  the  first-born  son 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  1  Chron.  i.  29),  and 
the  prince  or  sheikh  (^^''^'3,  rendered  by  Jerome 
<pv\apxos)  of  one  of  the  twelve  Ishmaelitish  tribes, 
which,  as  well  as  the  territory  they  occupied, 
continued  to  bear  his  name  in  after  times  (Gen. 
xxv.  16;  comp.  ch.  xvii.  20).  One  of  Esau's 
wives,  Mahalath,  otherwise  called  Bashemath,  is 
expressly  designated  as  '  the  sister  of  Nebaioth' 
(Gen.  xxviii.  9;  xxxvi.  3);  and  by  a  singular 
coincidence  the  land  of  Esau,  or  Edom,  was  iilti- 
nxately  possessed  by  the  posterity  of  Nebaioth. 
In  common  witli  the  other  Ishmaelites,  they  first 
settled  in  the  wilderness  'before'  (i.  e.  to  the 
east  of)  their  brethren,  the  other  descendants  of 
Abraham  ;  by  whicli  we  are  probably  to  under- 
stand the  great  desert  lying  to  tiie  east  and  south- 
east of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv.  18;  xxi.  21  ;  xvi. 
12;  and  see  the  article  Arabia).  In  Gen.  xxv. 
1 6,  the  English  Version  speaks  of  the  Ishmaelitish 
'  towns  and  castles,'  but  the  former  word  in  the 
original  signifies  '  a  moveable  village  of  tents ' 
(the  horde  of  the  Tartars),  and  the  latter  seems  to 
tlenote  pens  or  folds  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Both 
expressions  thus  point  to  the  nomadic  life  of  shep- 
lierds,  which  the  tribe  of  Nebaioth  seem  to  have 
followed  for  ages  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
<lays  of  Isaiah  tlie  '  rams  of  Nebaioth  '  are  men- 
tioned (Isa.  Ix.  7)  as  among  the  most  precious 
gifts  wliich  the  Bedawees,  or  '  Men  of  the  Desert ' 
woulil  consecrate  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Arab 
wrilers  mention  the  tnhe  of  Nabat  as  successful 
cultivators  in  Babylonian  Irak  ;  but  the  name 

is  written  L<J   with    a    tha.   (D'Herbelot,  Bib. 

Orient,  under  '  Nabat ;'  Pocock's  Spec.  Hist. 
Arab.  pp.  46,  268). 

The  successful  invasion  of  Western  Asia,  first 
by  tiie  Assyrians  and  afterwards  by  the  Chal- 
daeans,  could  not  but  affect  the  condition  of  the 
tribes  in  Northern  Arabia,  though  we  possess  no 
record  of  the  special  results.  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
after  his  obscure  oracle  regarding  Dumah  (ch.  xxi. 
11,  i2),  introduces  a  'judgment  upon  Arabia,' 
i.  e.  Desert  Arabia,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  fulfilled  by  Sennacherib,  while  others  think 
i'.  refers  to  the  later  events  that  are  foretold  by 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xlix.  28-33)  as  befalling  '  Kedar 
and  tiie  kingdoms  of  Hazor'  in  consequence  of  the 
ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  know  that  when  the  latter  carried  the  Jews 
captive  to  Babylon,  tlie  Edomites  made  them- 
selves masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine [Idum.'ea],  while  either  then  or  at  a  later 
period  they  themselves  were  supplanted  in  tlie 
eouthern  part  of  their  own  territory  by  a  people 
called  by  Greek  writers  NajSararoi,  and  by  the 
Romans  Nabaicei — a  name  clearly  traceable  to  the 
Nebaioth  of  the  Hebrews.  It  were  an  error,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  they  consisted  only  of  his 
descendants  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Ishmaelites. 
The  Arabs  are  frequently  described  in  Scripture 
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as '  a  mingled  people '  (Jer.  xxv.  24) ;  and  as  we 
find  in  the  days  both  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  27, 
28,  36)  and  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  22,  24)  the  name 
of '  Ishmaelites  '  used  interchangeably  for  that  of 
'  Midianites '  (the  descendants  of  another  son  of 
Abraham) ;  so  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlie  Na- 
bathaeans  included  a  variety  of  Arab  races  who 
took  their  common  name  from  the  progenitor  of 
the  largest  or  most  influential  tribe,  Nebaioth,  thf 
first-born  of  Ishmael.  While  tlie  greater  number 
of  their  countrymen  followed  the  occupation  of 
sliepherds,  others  applied  themselves  to  commerce, 
which  we  find  them  prosecuting  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  27,  36).  They 
appear  to  have  originated  the  transit  trade  carried 
on  by  caravans  across  the  desert  towards  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  probably  their  chief  motive  in  at 
length  locating  themselves  in  Idumaea  was  that 
they  might  command  the  great  commercial  route 
from  the  Red  Sea  northward  through  the  con- 
tinuous valley  of  El-Araba  and  El-Ghor. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  Nabathaeans  is 
called  by  Greek  writers  No/Sottjj't^  (by  Epipha- 
nius  NajSare'a  and  Na)3oTTj'j),  and  by  Latin  writers 
Nabathcej,  or  Nabathena.  In  its  widest  sense 
this  included  the  whole  of  Northern  Arabia  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  but  more  strictly  taken  it  ilenofed  (at  least 
in  later  times)  only  a  portion  of  the  southern  part 
of  that  vast  region  ( Josephus,  Antiq.  i.  12.  4 ; 
St.  Jerome,  Qiuest.  on  Isa.  xxv.  13:  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  xiv.  8).  We  first  hear  of  the  Na- 
bathaeans  in  history  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus, 
who  succeeded  Alexander  the  Great  in  Babylon, 
and  died  in  the  year  b.c.  301.  He  sent  two  ex- 
peditions against  them  ;  the  first  under  Athenaeus, 
who  found  most  of  the  men  absent  at  a  certain 
emporium  or  mart,  having  left  their  families, 
says  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  95-98)  iiri  tlvos 
Tlerpas,  i.  e.  upon  a  certain  rock,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  'in  a  certain  place  called  Petra,'  thus 
pointing  to  their  famous  metropolis,  the  Selah  or 
Joktheel  of  the  Hebrews  [Petra].  Taking  this 
stronghold  by  surprise,  he  found  in  it  a  large  store 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  five  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  all  which  he  seized  and  car- 
ried off.  But  the  Nabathseans  having  quickly 
rallied  their  forces  pursued  him  and  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  his  army.  Antigonus,  after  certain 
deceitful  negociations,  sent  against  them  another 
expedition  under  his  son  Demetrius ;  but  having 
had  intelligence  of  his  approach,  they  drove  their 
flocks  into  the  surrounding  deserts  and  deposited 
their  wealth  in  Petra,  to  which,  says  the  historian, 
'  there  wis  but  a  single  approach,  and  that  x*'po- 
TTo'iTfTos,^  i.  e.  made  by  hand — an  expression  strik- 
iuj^ly  descriptive  of  the  passage  of  El  Sy k  at  Wady 
Mfisa.  Demetrius^  thus  bafHed,  had  to  retire  with 
his  troops.  It  appears  from  these  accounts  *hat 
the  Nabathaeans  were  as  yet  essentially  a  pastoral 
people,  though  they  were  likewise  engaged  in 
commerce,  which  they  afterwards  prosecuted  to  a 
great  extent,  and  thereby  acquired  great  riches 
and  renown.  It  was  in  this  way  that  they  gra- 
dually became  more  fixed  in  their  habits ;  and 
living  in  towns  and  villages  they  were  at  length 
united  under  a  regular  monarchical  government, 
constituting  the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  or  more 
strictly,  Arabia  Petrcea,  the  name  being  derived 
not,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
country,  but  from  the  chief  city,  Petra.    Accord- 
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ing  to  Ptolemy  this  kingdom  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  desert,  on  the  we»t  by  Egypt,  on  the 
north  by  Palestine  and  part  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  and  it  extended  southward  to  the 
Elanitic  Gulf.  It  was  thus  rather  limited  in  ex- 
tent, not  materially  exceeding  (except  on  the 
west)  the  size  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
possessed  by  Edom. 

The  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Arabia 
Pefraea  was  either  Aretas  or  Obodas.  Even  in 
(fj^  f  ime  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (about  b.c.  166), 
we  read  in  2  Mace.  v.  8,  of  an  Aretas,  king  of  the 
Arabians  ;  and  from  that  period  downwards  tliey 
came  frequently  into  contact  both  with  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  writings  of  Josephus.  When 
Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  brother  Jonathan  had 
crossed  the  Jordan,  they  reached  after  a  tliree 
days'  march  the  country  of  the  Nabathaeans,  who 
gave  them  a  very  friendly  reception  (1  Mace.  v. 
24,  25;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  3 ;  comp.  xiii.  13. 
5.  15,  and  De  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  4.  4.  7).  Long  before 
the  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  actually  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  its  sovereigns  were  dependent  on  the 
Unman  power.  An  ex])edition  was  sent  thither 
I)y  Augustus,  under  jElius  Gallus,  governor  of 
Egypt,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  who  has  left  us  an  account  of  it.  After 
various  obstacles,  he  at  last  reached  AevK^  Kcofnj, 
or  Albus  Pagus,  the  emporium  of  the  Nabathaeans, 
and  the  port  of  Petra,  whicli  was  probably  at  or 
near  Elath  (Strabo,  xvi.  4,  22,  24;  DionCassius, 
liii.  27 ;  Arrian,  Periplus Maris Eryth.).  Another 
iViend  of  Strabo,  the  Stoic  philosopher  Athenodorus, 
had  spent  some  time  in  Petra,  and  related  to  him 
wit!)  admiration  how  the  inhabitants  lived  in 
entire  harmony  and  union  under  excellent  laws. 
The  kingdom  was  hereditary ;  or  at  least  the  king 
was  always  one  of  the  royal  family,  and  had  a  prime 
minister  or  vizier,  firirpowos,  who  was  styled  the 
king's  brother.  Pliny  also  repeatedly  speaks  of 
tlie  Nabathaeans  {Hist.  Nat.  v.  11 ;  vi.  28 ;  xii.  27) ; 
and  classes  along  with  them  the  Cedrei,  exactly 
as  Kedar  and  Nebaioth  are  placed  togetlier  in 
Isa.  Ix.  7.  Another  Arabian  king  of  the  name  of 
Aretas  is  the  one  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
ii.  32;  comp.  Acts  vii.  24,  25;  Joseph.  A^itiq. 
xriii.  5.  1).  We  find  that  a  former  Aretas  had 
been  invited  to  assume  the  sovereignty  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud., 
i.  4,  7  ;  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  1);  and  now,  during  the 
weak  reign  of  Caligula,  the  same  city  is  seized 
by  another  Aretas,  and  governed  through  an 
ethnarch.  as  related  by  Paul.  The  kingdom  of 
Arabia  Petraea  maintained  its  nominal  inde- 
])ftiidence  till  about  a.d.  105,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Em])eror  Trajan,  when  it  was  subdued  by  Cor- 
nelius Palma,  governor  of  Syria,  and  annexed  to 
the  vast  empire  of  Rome. 

The  Nabathaeans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  early 
applied  themselves  to  commerce,  especially  as 
carriers  of  the  products  of  Arabia,  India,  and  the 
far-distant  East,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
were  transported  on  camels  from  the  above-men- 
tioned Leuke  Kome  to  Petra,  and  thence  to 
Rhinocoloura  (El  'Arish)  and  elsewhere.  •  But 
under  the  Roman  dominion  the  trade  of  these 
isegions  appears  to  have  widely  extended  itself, 
and  to  have  flourished  in  still  greater  prosperity  ; 
probably  from  the  circumstance  that  the  lawless 
taoacitv  of  the  adjacent  nomadic  hordes  was 
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now  kept  in  check  by  the  Roman  power,  uul 
particularly  by  the  garrisons  wnicn  were  every 
where  established  for  this  specific  purpose.  Tn« 
country,  too,  was  now  rendered  more  accessible, 
and  the  passage  of  merchants  and  caravans  more 
practicable,  by  military  ways.  From  Elath,  oi 
Ailah,  one  great  road  had  its  direction  nortnwards 
to  the  rich  and  central  Petra;  thence  it  divided 
and  led  on  one  side  to  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  and  other 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  other  side 
to  Damascus.  Another  road  appears  to  have  led 
directly  from  Ailah  along  the  Ghor  to  Jerusalem, 
Traces  of  these  routes  are  still  visible  in  many 
parts.  These  facts  are  derived  not  from  the  testi- 
mony of  historians,  but  from  the  specifications  ol 
the  celebrated  Tabzila  Theodosiana,  or  Peutin- 
geriana,  compiled  in  the  fourth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  a  line  of  small  fortresses  was 
drawn  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
towards  the  desert,  some  of  which  became  the  sites 
of  towns  and  cities,  whose  names  are  still  extant. 
But  as  the  power  of  Rome  fell  into  decay,  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  would  seem  again  to  have 
acquired  the  ascendancy.  They  plundered  the 
cities,  but  did  not  destroy  them  ;  and  hence  those 
regions  are  still  full  of  uninhabited,  yet  stately 
and  often  splendid  ruins,  of  ancient  wealth,  and 
taste,  and  greatness.  Even  Petra,  the  rich  and 
impregnable  metropolis,  was  subjected  to  the  same 
fate ;  and  now  exists,  in  its  almost  inaccessible 
loneliness,  only  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
scholar,  and  the  wonder  of  the  traveller,  by  the 
singularity  of  its  site,  its  ruins,  and  its  fortunes.' 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  this  region 
came  to  be  included  under  the  general  name  of 
'  Palestine ;'  and  it  then  received  the  special  de- 
signation of  Palastina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris.  It 
became  tlie  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat 
was  at  Petra,  and  who  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  With  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  in  the  seventh  century 
its  commercial  prosperity  disappeared.  Lying 
between  the  three  rival  empires  of  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  it  lost  its  ancient  independence ;  the 
course  of  trade  was  diverted  info  new  channels  ; 
its  great  routes  were  abandoned  ;  and  at  length 
the  entire  country  was  quietly  yielded  up  to  the 
Bedawees  of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  whose 
descendants  still  claim  it  as  their  domain. 
During  the  twelfth  century  it  was  partially  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusaders,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Arabia  Tertia,  or  Syria  Sobal.  From  that 
period  it  remained  unvisited  by  Europeans,  and 
had  almost  disappeared  from  their  maps,  until  it 
was  partially  explored,  first  by  Seetzen  in  1807, 
and  more  fully  by  Burckhardt  in  1812;  and  now 
the  wonders  of  the  Wady  Musa  are  familiarly 
known  to  all.  (See  Reland"s  Paleestina  Illustr.  ; 
Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients;  Ritter's 
Gesch.  d.  Petr.  Arabiens,  in  the  '  Trans,  of  the 
Berlin  Acad.',  1824  ;  Forsler's  Mohammedanism 
Unveiled,  and  Geography  o/ Arabia ;  Robinsons 
Sketches  of  Idumeea,  in  'Amer.  Bib.  Repos.', 
1833  ;  and  Bibl.  Researches,  vol.  ii.)— N.  M. 

1.  NEBO  (133  ;  Sept.  Na;8c£),  a  Chaldaean  idol 
mentioned  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  symbol  of  the  planet  Mercury,  the  celestial 
scribe  and  interpreter  of  the  gods,  answering  t« 
the  Hermes  and  Anubis  of  the  Egyptians.  H» 
was    likewise    worshipped    by   the   Sabians    is 
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Aiabia  (Norberg,  Onomast.  p.  95_.  Gesetiius 
traces  the  name  in  N*33,  prophet,  an  interpreter 
of  tlie  Divine  will.  The  divine  worship  paid  to 
this  idol  by  the  Chaldaeans  and  Assyrians  is  at- 
tested by  many  compound  proper  names  of  which 
it  forms  part,  as  Nebuc\\a.<hiezia.r,  JVeiMzaradan, 
A'cftwhashban;  besides  others  mentioned  in  clas- 
sical writers, — J\'o6c>nedus,  JVofionassar,  Nabu- 
riaiius,  JVaftonabus,  iVaSopolassar.  (See  Geseniug 
and  Henderson  on  Isa.  xlvi.  1). 

2.  NEBO,  the  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxli.  49 ;  xxxiv.  1),  and  of  a 
townnear  it(Num.xxxii.  3,  38;  Isa.  xv.  2).  Since 
the  time  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  Mount  Nebo 
lias  been  usually  identified  with  Mount  Attarus, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr.  Robinson  has  weakened 
this  conclusion  without  substituting  any  other. 
He  says,  '  During  the  whole  time  we  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  Jordan,  and  in  or 
near  the  plains  of  Jericho,  we  were  mucli  inter- 
ested in  looking  out  among  the  eastern  mountains 
for  Mount  Nebo,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
tlie  great  Hebrew  legislator,  where  he  was  per- 
mitted to  behold  with  his  eyes  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise, and  then  yielded  up  ihe  ghost.  But  our 
search  was  in  vain  ;  for  although  we  passed  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  see  the  mountains  over 
against  Jericho  from  every  quarter,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  none  standing  so  out  from  the  rest, 
or  so  marked,  as  to  be  recognised  as  the  Nebo  of 
the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  peak  or  point  per- 
ceptibly higher  than  the  rest,  but  all  is  apparently 
one  level  line  of  summit,  without  peaks  or  gaps. 
The  highest  point  in  all  the  eastern  mountains  is 
Jebel  el-Jil'ad,  or  es-Salt,  near  the  city  of  that 
name,  rising  about  3000  feet  above  the  Ghor; 
but  this  is  much  too  far  north  to  be  Mount  Nebo, 
to  which  Moses  ascended  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
over  against  Jericho.  Possibly,  on  travelling  into 
these  mountains,  some  isolated  point  or  summit 
might  be  found  answering  to  the  position  and 
character  of  Nebo.  Indeed,  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
and  also  Irby  and  Mangles,  have  all  found 
Mount  Nebo  in  Jebel  'Attarus,  a  high  mountain 
south  of  the  Turka  Ma'-in.  This,  however,  as 
the  latter  travellers  remark,  is  "far  from  op- 
posite Jericho,"  and  would  be  almost  as  distant, 
and  as  little  convenient  to  the  plains  of  Moab, 
as  is  Jebel  es-Salt.  It  may  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  assume,  that  Moses  merely  went  up  from  these 
plains  to  some  high  part  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, from  which  he  would  every  where  have  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the 
mountainous  tract  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  towards 
the  western  sea.  The  Mediterranean  itself  could 
never  well  be  visible  from  any  point  east  of  the 
Jordan.' 

3.  NEBO,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ezra 
ii.  29)  ;  or  more  fully,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  preceding,  inN  123,  '  the  other  Nebo  ' 
(Nell.  vii.  33).  The  name  may  have,  as  in  the 
preceding  instance,  been  derived  from  that  of  the 
idol  Nebo  ;  but  more  probably  from  n33,  '  to  be 
high.' 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  CI-^'KaiD-U?,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  Daniel;  Jer.  xxvii.;' xxviii.  • 
xxxiv.  1 ;  xxxix.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  7  ;  and  Ezra  v. 
12;  written  also 'l-'iffr'l??'''^?,  Nebuchadrezzar,  ge- 
nerally in  Jeremiah,  and  in  Ezek.  xxx.  18)  was  the 
name  of  the  Chaldaean  monarch  of  Babylon  by 
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whom  Judah  was  conquered,  and  the  Jews  led 
into  their  seventy  years'  captivity.  In  the  Sep 
tuagint  version  he  is  called  Ka^ovxoSovScrop ;  by 
Berosus  (ap.  Josephum),  NapovxoSov6(Topos ;  by 
Abydenus  (ap.  Eusebium,  Prcep.  Evang.\  "Hafiov 
dpSaopos;  and  by  Strabo,  the  only  writer  among 
the  Greeks  by  whom  he  is  named  (xv.  687)  Now- 
KooKodp6(Topos.  This  name,  Nabuchodonosor,  has 
passed  from  the  Septuagint  into  the  Laiin  Vul- 
gate, and  into  the  authorized  English  version  of 
the  books  of  Judith  and  Tobit.  Nabu  or  Nebo 
(Isa.  xlvi.  1)  was  the  name  of  a  Chaldaean 
deity,  supposed  to  be  Mercury,  and  enters  fre 
quently  into  the  composition  of  Chaldaean  proper 
names,  as  Nabopolassar  (Can.  Ptol.) ;  Nabuzar- 
adaii  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.  &c.)  ;  Samgar-nebu 
and  Nebushasban  (Jer.  xxix,  3.  13).  The 
name  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  commonly  ex- 
plained to  signify  the  treasure  of  Neho,  but, 
according  to  Loisbach  (Archiv.  f.  Morgenl. 
Literatur),  it  signifies  Kebo,  the  prince  of  gods  ; 

Pers.  v^^^lSs>-  •*> ;  see  also  Norberg's  Onomas- 

ticoti  Cod.  Kasar.  p.  95,  sq.  and  Gesenius  in 
Isai.  iv.  344,  366. 

Tlie  only  notices  which  we  have  of  this  monarch 
in  the  canonical  writings  are  found  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  Chronicles,  Daniel,  and  Ezra,  and  in  the 
allusions  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

From  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  and  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20, 
we  gather  that  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (b.c.  610), 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  having  approached 
by  sea  the  coast  of  Syria,  made  a  friendly  appli- 
cation to  King  Josiah  to  be  allowed  a  passage 
through  his  territories  to  the  dominions  of  the  As- 
syrian monarch,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war, 
'  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the 
house  wherewith  I  have  war ;  for  God  (Elohim) 
commanded  me  to  make  haste,'  &c.  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  20,  21).  The  design  of  Pharaoh-Necho 
was  to  seize  upon  Carchemish  (Circesium  or  Cer- 
cusium),  a  strong  post  on  the  Euphrates;  but 
Josiah,  who  was  tributary  to  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narch, opposed  his  progress  at  Megiddo,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  [Josiah]. 
Necho  marched  upon  Jerusalem,  when  the  Jews 
became  tributary  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  Upon 
this,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  where  this  mo- 
narch's name  is  for  the  first  time  introduced), 
invaded  Judah,  retook  Carchemish,  with  the  terri- 
tory which  had  been  wrested  from  him  by  Necho, 
seized  upon  Jehoiakim,  the  vassal  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  and  reduced  him  to  submission  (b.c. 
607).  This  invasion  took  place,  according  to 
Jer.  xxvi.  1 ;  xlvi.  1,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
chim,  but  according  to  Daniel  i.  12,  in  the  third. 
In  order  to  reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction,  it 
has  been  generally  maintained  that  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  fell  partly  in  the  third  and  partly 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  [Captivities, 
Daniel].  Jehoiachim  was  at  first  loaded  with 
chains,  in  order  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon,  but 
was  eventually  restored  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his 
throne,  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute. 
Nebucliadnezzar  carried  off  part  of  the  omamente 
of  tlie  Temple,  together  with  several  hostages  of 
distinguished  rank,  among  whom  were  the  youths 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends  Hananiah,  Azariah, 
and  Mishael  (Dan.  i.").  These  were  educated  at 
court  in  the  language  and  sciences  of  the  Cbal- 
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daeans,  where  they  subsequently  filled  offices  of 
distinction.  The  sacred  vessels  were  transferred 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  temple  at  Babylon 
(Isa.xxxix.;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,7);  [Babylon]. 

After  the  conquest  of  Judaea,  Nebuchadnezzar 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  Egyptians,  wlioin 
he  drove  out  of  Syria,  taking  possession  of  all  the 
land  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  7)  :  which  some  suppose  to  mean  the 
Nile,  but  others  a  small  river  in  the  desert,  which 
was  reckoned  the  boundary  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt  (Prideaux's  Connection). 

The  fate  of  Jerusalem  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  consummation.  After  three  years 
of  fidelity,  Jehoiachim  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  Babylon,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  Necho, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  incursions  of  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites  and  Syrians,  together  with  Chal- 
daeans,  to  harass  him.  At  length,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
slain  (Jer.  xxii.)  [Jehoiakim].  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Jehoiachin,  who,  after  three 
montiis'  reign,  surrendered  himself  with  his  family 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  come  in  person  to 
besiege  Jerusalem,  in  the  eightli  year  of  his  reign 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  10 — 12)  [jEHOiACHm].  Upon 
this  occasion  all  the  most  distinguished  inha- 
bitants, including  the  artificers,  were  led  cap- 
tive [Captivities].  Among  the  captives,  who 
amounted  to  no  less  than  50,000,  were  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  i.  1)  and  Mordecai  [Esther].  The 
golden  vessels  of  Solomon  were  now  removed,  with 
the  royal  treasures,  and  Mattaniah,  the  brother  of 
Jehoiachin,  placed  on  the  throne  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  gave  him  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  and 
bound  him  by  an  oath  not  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Egypt.  Zedekiali,  however,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  formed  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh- 
Hoplira,  the  successor  of  Necho.  Hophra,  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  Zedekiah,  was  driven  back 
into  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  finally  cap- 
tured Jerusalem  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah's 
reign  (b.c.  588)  [Zedekiah].  The  Temple,  and 
the  whole  city,  with  its  towers  and  walls,  were  all 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Nebuzaradan.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's lieutenant,  and  the  principal  remaining 
inhabitants  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Riblah.  Jeremiali  was,  however,  spared,  and  Ge- 
daliah  appointed  governor.  He  was  sliortly  after 
murdered  by  Ishmael,  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  who  was  himself  soon  obliged  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Ammonites.  Many  of  the  re- 
maining Jews  fled  hito  Egypt,  accompanied  by 
Jeremiali ;  those  who  remained  were  soon  after 
expatriated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  depopulated 
the  whole  country. 

He  next  undertook  the  siege  of  Tyre  [Tyre], 
and  after  its  destruction  proceeded  to  Egypt,  now 
distracted  by  internal  commotions,  and  devastated 
or  made  liimself  master  of  the  whole  country  from 
Migdol  to  Syene  (according  to  the  reading  of  the 
Seventy,  Ilzek.  xxix.  10 ;  xxx.  6),  transferring 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  territory  beyond 
the  Euj)hrates. 

We  have  referred  to  the  captivity  of  the 
ai-ophet  Daniel,  and  have  to  turn  to  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  for  tiie  history  of  this  pro- 
phet, who,  from  an  exile,  was  destined  to  become 
the  great  protector  of  his  nation.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnez«ar,  Daniel, 
who  was  found  superior  in  wisdom  to  the  Chal- 
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daean  magi,  was  enabled  not  only  to  interpret,  bul 
to  reveal  a  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar's,  the  very 
subject  of  which  that  monarch  had  forgotten 
[Dreams].  This  was  the  dream  of  the  statue 
consisting  of  four  different  metals,  which  Daniel 
interpreted  of  four  successive  monarchies,  the  last 
of  which  was  to  be  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Daniel 
was  elevated  to  be  first  minister  of  state,  and  bis 
three  friends  were  made  governors  of  provinces. 
The  history  of  these  events  (Dan.  ii.  4,  8,  9)  is 
written  in  the  Chaldee  language,  together  with  the 
narrative  which  immediately  follows  (ch.  iii.),  of 
the  golden  statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
plain  of  Dura,  for  refusing  to  worship  which,  Da- 
niel's three  friends  were  thrown  into  a  furnace,  but 
miraculously  preserved.  The  fourth  cliapter,  also 
written  in  Chaldee,  contains  the  singular  history 
of  the  judgment  inflicted  on  Nebuchadnecsar  as 
a  punishment  for  his  pride,  and  which  is  narrated 
in  the  form  of  a  royal  proclamation  from  the  mo- 
narch himself,  giving  an  account  to  his  people  of 
his  aflliction  and  recovery.  This  affliction  had 
been,  by  the  monarch's  account,  predicted  by 
Daniel  a  year  before,  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
fearful  dream  of  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
While  walking  in  his  palace,  and  admiring  his 
magnificent  works,  he  littered,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  pride,  the  remarkable  words  recorded  in  ver. 
30,  '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  miglit  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?' 
He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  v/hen  a  voice 
from  heaven  proclaimed  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
was  departed  from  him;  that  he  should  be  for 
seven  times  (generally  supposed  to  mean  years, 
although  some  reduce  the  period  to  fourteen 
months ;  Jahn,  Introd.)  driven  from  the  habita- 
tions of  men  to  dwell  among  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  made  to  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  until  he  learned 
Mhat  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.'  The 
sentence  was  immediately  fulfilled,  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar continued  in  this  melancholy  state 
during  the  predicted  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
lie  was  restored  to  tlie  use  of  his  understanding 
(ver.  36).  We  have  no  account  in  Scripture  of 
any  of  the  actions  of  this  monarch's  life  after  the 
period  of  his  recovery,  but  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Evil-merodach  is  repre- 
sented as  having  taken  place  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Jehoiachin,  answering  to  B.C.  562  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27). 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  light  which  pro- 
fane history  has  thrown  on  the  events  of  these 
times. 

The  canon  of  Ptolemy  the  mathematician,  whu 
flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chris 
tian  era,  consists  of  a  catalogue,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  of  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
commencing  with  Nabonassar,  who  reigned  n.c 
747,  and  ending  with  Nabonned,  b.c.  556.  Ac- 
cording to  this  catalogue,  Nabopolassar  (Na;8ot- 
TtoXdcrapos),  who  died  B.C.  625,  was  succeeded  by 
Nabocolassar  {tiaBoKoXaaapos),  B.C.  605.  This 
Nabocolassar  is  therefore  presumed  to  be  the  Ne- 
buchadnezzar of  Scripture  (for  the  canon  of  Pto- 
lemy, see  Table  Chroiiologique  des  Regties,  &c. 
par  lAbbe  Halmy,  Paris,  181 9).  Nabopolassar, 
the  father  of  Nabocolassar,  is  supposed  to  hava 
been  the  first  Chaldaean  monarch  of  Babylon,  and 
to  have  disunited  it  from  the  Assyrian  empire,  o( 
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which  it  had  hitherto  formed  a  part  (Jahii's  He- 
Irew  Commonwealth).  According  to  a  fragment 
rx  Alexander  Polyhistor,  reported  by  Syncellus 
ill  lis  Chronographia,  it  was  tiiis  sovereign  who 
destroyed  the  city  of  Nineveh,  B.C.  612,  which, 
accorcling  to  Eusebius  {Ckron.  p.  46),  he  eflected 
in  conjiuictioii  with  Astyages,  the  eldest  son  of 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes  (see  also  Tobit  xiv. 
15,  where  the  latter  is  named  Assuerus).  The 
fallowing  extract,  preserved  by  Josephus,  from 
flie  lost  Clialdaean  history  of  Berosus,  priest  of  the 
temple  of  Bel  (b.c.  268),  will  be  found  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  Scripture  narrative: 
'  When  his  father  Nabuchodonosor  heard  that  the 
governor  whom  he  had  set  over  Egypt  and  the 
places  aboutCcEle-SyriaandPhoenicia  hadrevolted 
iVom  him,  while  he  was  not  himself  able  any 
longer  to  undergo  hardships,  he  committed  to  his 
son  Nabuchodonosor,  who  was  still  but  a  youth, 
some  parts  of  his  army,  and  sent  them  against 
them.  So  when  Nabuchodonosor  had  given  him 
battle,  and  fought  with  the  rebel,  he  overcame 
him,  and  reduced  the  country  from  under  his  sub- 
jection and  made  it  a  branch  of  his  own  kingdom. 
But  about  that  time  it  happened  that  his  father 
Nabuchodonosor  fell  ill,  and  ended  his  life  in  the 
city  of  Babylon,  when  he  had  reigned  twenty-one 
years ;  and  when  he  was  made  sensible  that  his 
father  Nalmchodonosor  was  dead — having  settled 
the  atVairs  of  Egypt  and  the  other  countries,  and 
also  those  that  concerned  the  captive  Jews,  and 
the  Phoenicians,  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  and  hav- 
ing committed  the  conveyance  of  them  to  Baby- 
lon to  certain  of  his  friends — he  hastily  crossed  the 
desert,  with  a  few  companions,  into  Babylon.  So 
he  took  upon  him  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  kept  for 
him  by  one  of  the  chief  Chaldseans,  and  he  received 
the  entire  dominions  of  his  father,  and  appointed, 
that  when  the  captives  came,  they  should  be  placed 
in  colonies  in  the  most  proper  places  of  Baby- 
lonia' (Antiq.  x.  11). 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  Nebucliadnezzar 
(styled  by  some  the  Great)  and  his  father  are 
here  equally  named  Nabuchodonosor,  but,  in 
the  citation  of  the  same  narrative  from  Berosus 
by  Josephus  {Cont.  Apion.,  i.  19),  the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  Nabolassar  (Na;8o- 
\d(r(rapos),  corresponding  nearly  with  the  Nabo- 
polassar  of  Ptolemy ;  which  has  induced  some 
to  suppose  the  name  Nabuchodonosor  in  the 
former  citation  to  be  an  error  of  transcription. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  Judith  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Saosduchin  of  Ptolemy, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Manasseh  [Judith]. 
Some  foundation  has  thus  been  allbrded  for  con- 
sidering Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  general  name  for 
Babylonian  sovereigns  (Prideaux,  Connect.) ; 
tiiis,  however,  is  considered  by  VVhiston  as  a 
groundless  mistake  (Whiston's  JosepMis,  note 
on  ch.  xi.).  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names  may  have  led  to 
their  being  sometimes  confounded.  The  conqueror 
of  Nineveh  is  also  called  by  the  name  of  Nebu- 
chodonosor  in  Tobit  xiv.  15  (in  the  Greek,  for 
the  Latin  ends  with  ver.  14),  and  is  on  this  ac- 
count styled  by  some,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  First, 
a  designation  first  ajiplied  to  him  by  Raljbi  David 
Ganz,  under  the  age  of  the  world,  3285.  Alber 
considers  (^Inst.  Herm.  V,  T.  vol.  ii.  ch.  xv.)  that 
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the  Nabuchodonosor  of  Judith  was  not  one  of  the 
legitimate  sovereigns  who  flourished  before  the 
Persian  domination,  but  that  both  he  and  Ar- 
phaxad  were  governors  of  provinces,  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  Persians,  and  assumed  those 
names,  and  that  the  pretended  Nebuchadnezzar, 
or  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Third,  was  reduced  to 
order  upon  the  failure  of  his  expedition  under 
Holofernes.  By  this  rather  hazardous  conjecture, 
whereby  he  further  maintains,  in  contradiction  to 
Bell  arm  ine(Z)e  Verb. Dei),  that  the  book  of  Judith 
refers  to  a  period  posterior  to  the  exile,  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  the  history  of  Judith  is  his- 
torically true,  in  opposition  to  Jahn,  who  regards 
it  as  a  fiction   [Judith]. 

According  to  Ptolemy's  canon,  the  reign  of 
Nabocolasar  is  made  to  commence  two  years  later 
than  that  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture. 
Many  attemjits  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy,  but  the  solution  generally  received 
assumes  that  the  first  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Dan. 
i.  1)  took  place  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  in  the  expedition 'mentioned  by 
Berosus  (ut  supra),  and  that  the  canon  of  Pto- 
lemy dates  the  commencement  of  his  reign  from 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  became  sole  king 
of  Babylon  (De  Wette's  Introd.  §  253,  note). 

Although  Herodotus  does  not  name  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, he  is  supposed  by  some  to  allude  to  the 
expedition  of  Pharaoh-Necho  against  Babylon, 
when  he  observes  that '  Necho,  after  an  engagement 
at  Magdolos  in  Egypt,  took  Kadytis,  a  great 
city  of  Syria.'  It  is  conjectured  that  he  may 
have  confounded  Migdol,  in  Egypt,  with  Me- 
giddo,  and  that  Kadytis  was  the  same  with  Jeru- 
salem (El  Kaddosh,  '  the  holy  city').  (Jahn's  Ke- 
hrew  Commonxoealth.) 

We  learn  from  a  continuation  of  the  extract 
from  Berosus  already  cited,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
almost  rebuilt  the  city  of  Babylon  with  the  spoils 
of  his  expedition,  and  magnificently  adorned  the 
temple  of  Bel,  together  with  other  temples,  and 
built  a  splendid  palace,  which  he  beautified  with 
wooded  terraces,  and  those  hanging  gardens  which 
were  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
[Babylon].  To  him  are  also  attributed  those 
stupendous  canals  described  by  Herodotus,  who 
himself  visited  Babylon  about  B.C.  430,  and 
whose  descriptions  are  fully  corroborated  by  the 
statements  of  Philostiatus,  Quintus  Curtius, 
Arrian,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  none  of  whom, 
however,  is  this  monarch  mentioned.  Josephus 
adds,  that  Magasthenes,  in  his  fourth  book,  refers 
to  the  same  subject,  and  thereby  endeavours  to 
show  that  he  exceeded  Hercules,  and  conquered 
a  great  part  of  Africa  and  Spain.  Strabo  adds, 
that  'Sesostris,  king  of  Egyjit,  and  Tearcon,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  extended  their  expedition  as  far  as 
Europe,  but  that  Navokodrosor,  who  is  venerated 
by  the  Clialdaeans  more    than    Hercules   by   the 

Greeks marched  through  Spain  to  Greece 

and  Pontus.'  According  to  the  canon  of  Ptolemy 
(with  which  Josephus  agrees,  c.  Apion.  i.  20), 
Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  forty-three  years,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Ilouaroudamos,  the  Evil- 
Meiodach  of  Scripture. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  recovery  of  Nebuchadnezzar  have 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  commentators  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  times.  The  impression  made 
by  them  on  the  acute  mind  of  Origen,  that  fattiei 
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thug  expresses :  '  How  is  it  possible  to  suppose  a 
man  metamorphosed  into  a  beast  ?     This  sounds 
<vell  enough  in  the  poets,  who  speak  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  and  of  Diomede  as  transformed 
into  birds  and  wolves,  fables  which  existed  in  the 
jwet's  imagination  only.    But  how  could  a  prince 
like   Nebuchadnezzar,   reared    in    delicacy   and 
pleasure,  be  able  to  live  naked  for  seven  years, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
having  no  nourishment  but  grass  and  wild  fruits? 
How  could  he  resist  the  violence  of  wild  beasts? 
Who  governed   the  empire  of  Chaldaea   in   his 
absence  ?      How,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  was 
he  received  again  by  his  people,  resuming  his 
throne  as  after  the  absence  of  a  night?     Finally, 
could  an  event  so  singular  and  so  memorable  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  profane  historians,  who  relate 
so  many  other  things  regarding  the  same  prince, 
much  less  curious,  and  less  worthy  of  attention 
than  this  ?'  (ap.  Hieron.  in  Dan.)   It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  Origen's  passion  for 
allegorizing  frequently  led  him  to  overstate  the 
difficulties  of  Scripture,  and  his  own  solution  of 
those  which  he  enumerates,  viz.,  that  the  account 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  metamorphosis  was  merely 
a  representation  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  many  supporters.    Besides  Origen's, 
there  have  been  no  less  than  five  different  opinions 
in  reference  to  this  subject.    Bodin  (in  Demonol.) 
maintains   tliat  Nebuchadnezzar   underwent   an 
actual  metamorphosis  of  soul  and  body,  a  similar 
instance  of  which  is  given  by  Cluvier  (Append, 
ad  Epitom.  Hist.)  on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness. TertuUiaii  (De  Pcenit.)  confines  the  trans- 
formation to  the  body  only,  but  without  loss  of 
reason,  of  which  kind  of  metamorphosis  St.  Au- 
gustine (De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  18)  reports  some  in- 
stances said  to  have  taken  place  in  Italy,  to  which 
lie  himself  attaches  little  credit;    but  Gaspard 
Peucer  asserts  that  the  transformation  of  men  into 
wolves   was   very   common    in    Livonia.     Some 
Jewish  Rabbins  have  asserted  that  the  soul  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, by  a  real  transmigration,  changed 
places  with  that  of  an  ox  (Medina,  De  rectA  in 
Deum  fid.) ;  while  others  have  supposed  not  a 
real,  but  an  apparent  or  docetic  change,  of  which 
there  is  a  case  recorded  in  the  life  of  St.  Ma- 
carius,  the  parents  of  a  young  woman  having 
been   persuaded   that   their   daughter  had    been 
transformed   into  a  mare.     The  most  generally 
received  opinion,  however,    is,    that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar laboured  under  that  species  of  hypochon- 
driacal monomania  which  leads  the  patient  to 
fancy  himself  changed  into  an  animal  or  other 
substance,  the  habits  of  which  he  adopts.    Jerome 
probably  leaned  to  this  opinion.     'Who  does  not 
see,'  he  observes,  '  that  madmen  live  like  brute 
beasts  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  in  what  is  it 
wonderful  that   this   punishment  sliould  be   in- 
fiioted  by  God's  judgment  to  show  the  power  of 
God,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  kings?     Greek 
and  Roman  histories  relate  much  more  incredible 
things,  as  of  men  changed  into  Scylla,  tlie  Chi- 
maera,  and  the  Centaurs,  into  birds  and  beasts, 
flowers,  trees,  stars,  and  stones  ?'  (in  Dan.  iv.  4). 
To  this  disease  of  the  imagination  physicians  have 
given  the  name  of  Lycanthropy,  Zoanthropy,  or 
Insania  Canina  [Diseases  of  the  Jews].     In 
Dan.  iv.  15  (iv.  12,  according  to  the  Latin)  there 
teems  an  allusion  to  some  species  of  insanity  in  the 
expression,  '  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass ' 
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(alli^etur  vinculo  ferreo  et  area,  Vulg.);  and  the 
loss  and  return  of  reason  is  very  clearly  intimated 
in  ver.  34,  '  mine  understanding  returned  to  m^ 
and  I  blessed  the  Most  High.'  Virgil  (Eclog.  6) 
refers  to  this  kind  of  madness  in  the  case  of  the 
daughters  of  Proetus,  who  fancied  themselves 
oxen,  and  made  the  plains  resound  with  their 
bellowings  : 

Implerunt  falsis  mugitibus  agros. 
And  a  somewhat  similar  kind  of  insanity  is 
described  by  Mr.  Drummond  Hay  (Western 
Barbary,  1844,  p.  65)  as  produced  by  the  use 
of  an  intoxicating  herb  among  the»Gisowys,  or 
Moorish  fanatics.  (See  Heinroth,  Seelenstor,  i, 
65;  Ader,  De  cegrotis  in  Evang.  p.  31,  &c. ; 
Meade,  Med.  Sac. ;  and  Muller,  De  Nebxichad- 
nezz.  fifTanop<pciKrfi). 

The  idea  of  an  allegory  has  been  revived  in 
modem  times,  especially  by  De  Wette  (Enlei- 
tung,  p.  257),  who  considers  the  accounts  in 
Daniel  too  improbable,  if  literally  understood, 
although  he  admits  that  they  may  have  been 
founded  on  historical  traditions.  He  considers 
the  whole  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  as  referring 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  he  asserts  is  also 
signified  by  Belshazzar.  In  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us  his  translator  adds,  that '  Antiochug 
Epiphanes  was  called  with  perfect  propriety 
Epimanes,  or,  the  mad,  which  may  have  given 
the  author  a  hint  to  represent  the  old  and  ideal- 
ized monarch  of  his  nation  as  bereft  of  reason, 
and  reduced  to  the  form  and  character  of  a  beast. 
Here  the  historical  fact  is  idealized,  and  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  sarcasm  on  the  folly  and  brutality 
of  Antiochus  is  produced'  (Dan.  iv.  14,  22-24,  29, 
31, 32,  34).  But  the  truth  of  this  inference,  how- 
ever ingenious  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  depends 
altogether  on  the  alleged  spuriousness  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  whose  genuineness  is  attested  by  the 
citations  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  1st  book  of  Maccabees,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  even  in  the 
version  of  the  Sept.  (Mace.  i.  54,  comp.  with 
Dan.  ii.  27;  and  ii.  59  with  Dan.  iii.  and  vi.). 
[Daniel.]  De  W^ette  can  only  avoid  the  force 
of  this  evidence  by  denying  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  in  a  case  of  the  kind.  He 
adds  that  it  is  a  biassed  jissumption  of  Hengsten- 
berg  to  maintain  that  I  Mace,  was  originally 
written  in  Greek  (allein  dass  es  urspri/nglich 
griechisck  ,  .  .  sei,isteineparteiische  Annahme) 
not  Hebrew,  as  De  Wette's  English  translator  has 
it,  and  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  (b.c. 
134—105),  as  according  to  him  (De  Wette)  it 
appears  from  1  Mace.  xvi.  23,  24,  to  have  been 
written  much  later  [Maccabees]. 

Some  have  fancied  that  there  was  an  allusion 
to  the  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  passage  of 
Berosus  quoted  by  Josephus  {Cont,  Apion.  i.  20). 
lia0ovxoSoi'6(Topos  fifv  ovv  nfra  rh  Ap^aadai  too 
irpoeipTjjueVou  reixovs,  ifjL-rreffcitv  ets  hi^pwffrlav, 
fiiTtiWa^aro  rhv  filov.  '  Nabuchodonosor,  after 
he  had  commenced  the  aforesaid  wall,  falling 
into  a  sickness,  died.'  There  is  another  remark- 
able passage  respecting  him  in  Abydenus  (ap. 
Eusebium,  Pra-par.  Evang.  ix.  41),  where,  hav- 
ing cited  the  passage  from  Megasthenes  already 
referred  to,  he  adds,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
same  writer,  a  speech  of  Nabuchodonosor,  wliere- 
in,  having  been  struck  by  some  god,  he  foie- 
told   the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  a  'Persian 
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Ii»ule,'  assisted  by  a  Mede,  the  former  boast  of 
Assyria,  after  which  he  instantly  vanished.  A 
reference  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  these  words 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness  and  consequent  dis- 
appearance, but  there  is  at  most,  as  De  Wette 
observes,  only  a  traditional  connection  between 
them.  Jahn  (Hebrew  Commonwealth)  conceives 
the  wh»le  to  be  a  tradition  made  up  from  his 

£rophetic  dreams,  his  insanity  ....  and  from 
•aiiiel's  explanation   of   the  well-known  hand- 
writing in  the  banqueting-hall  of  Belshazzar. 

Objections  have  been  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  others  to  the  proportions  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden  statue  (Dan.  iii.),  said  to  have 
been  60  cubits,  or  90  feet  high,  and  only  6  cubits 
in  breadth ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  statue  of  a 
man  ten  times  higher  than  its  breadth  exceeds  all 
natural  symmetry.  Jahn  (Jntrad.)  supposes  that 
this  form  might  have  a  more  august  appearance, 
or  have  been  retained  from  a  rude  antiquity. 
Some  consider  that  the  height  of  90  feet  included 

the  pedestal.  Hengstenberg  siipposes  that  D7V 
may  mean  an  obelisk,  as  well  as  a  statue,  in 
Avhich  case  the  proportions  would  be  symmetrical. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  ii.)  informs  us  that  one  of 
the  images  of  massy  gold  found  by  Xerxes  in  the 
Temple  of  Bel,  measured  40  feet  in  height,  which 
would  have  been  fairly  proportioned  to  a  breadth 
of  6  feet,  measured  at  the  shoulders.  Prideaux 
supposes  that  this  may  have  been  the  identical 
statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which,  however, 
Jaim  conceives  was  more  probably  only  gilt,  as  a 
statue  of  gold  could  scarcely  have  been  safe  from 
robbers  in  the  plain  of  Dura ;  but  this  conjecture 
of  Jahn's  seems  by  no  means  necessary. — W.W. 

NEBUSHASBAN  (ptK'-n?  ;  Sept.  No,8ou- 
ffe0ay,   Jer.  xxxix.  13),  a  follower   of  Nebu. 

Per?,  j^U^ui^-**}'  the  name  of  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonian officers  sent  by  Nebuzar-adan  to  take  Jere- 
miah out  of  prison. — W.  W. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN  (p.^j^I-in?  ;  Sept,  NojSov- 
(apMv,  1  Kings  xxv.  8 ;    Jer.  xxxix.  9 ;  xl.  1 ; 

lii.  12,  &c.).  'Nebu  is  the  Lord,^  accoTding  to 
the  Hebrew ;  or,  a<:cording  to  the  Persian, '  Nebu 

Is  wise  '  (comp.  Pers.  jjl  J).    Tlie  name  of  the 

captain  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  guard,  by  whom  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem  was  completed. — W.W. 

NECHO  (b?;  Sept.  Nexaci;  Herodotus, 
NeK!«s),  an  Egyptian  king,  son  and  successor 
(according  to  Herodotus,  ii.  158)  of  Psamme- 
tichus,  and  contemporary  of  the  Jewish  king 
Josias  (B.C.  610).  The  wars  and  success  of 
Necho,  in  Syria,  are  recorded  by  sacred  as 
well  as  profane  writers,  affording  an  instance  of 
agreement  between  them  which  the  historical, 
and  especially  the  Biblical  student,  would  be 
glad  to  find  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Stu- 
dious of  military  renown,  and  the  furtherance  of 
commerce,  Necho,  on  ascending  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  applied  himself  to  re-organize  the  army, 
and  to  equip  a  powerful  fleet.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote Ills  purposes,  lie  courted  the  Greeks,  to  whose 
troops  he  gave  a  post  next  to  his  Egyptians.  He 
fitted  out  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  another 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Having  engaged  some  expert 
Phoenician  sailors,  he  sent  them  on  a  voyage  of 
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discovery  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  •  They  were 
ordered  (says  Herod.,  iv.  42,  3)  to  start  from  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  come  round  through  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  (the  straits  of  Gibraltar)  into  the 
North  Sea,  and  so  return  to  Egypt.  Sailing, 
therefore,  down  the  gulf,  they  passed  into  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  when  autumn  arrived,  they 
laid  up  their  ships  and  sowed  the  land.  Here 
they  remained  till  harvest  time,  when,  having 
reaped  the  corn,  they  continued  their  voyage. 
In  this  manner  they  occupied  two  years,  and  the 
third  having  brought  them  by  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt,  they  related  what  to  me  appears 
incredible,  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand ;  and  by  this  means  was  the  form  of  Africa 
first  known.'  Similar  expeditions  round  Africa 
were  performed  by  other  people  (Herod.,  ut  supra  ; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  67  ;  Arrian,  Rer.  Ind.  ad  fin.). 
The  honour,  however,  of  being  the  first  to  equip 
an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  circumnavigating 
Africa  belongs  to  Pharaoh-Necho,  who  thereby 
ascertained  the  peninsular  form  of  that  continent, 
twenty-one  centuries  before  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  seen  by  Diaz,  or  doubled  by  Vasco  de 
Gama.  The  assertion  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
sun  (when  rising)  was  on  the  right  hand  of  these 
Egyptian  navigators,  though  incredible  to  him, 
is  satisfactory  to  his  modern  readers,  who  are  in- 
debted to  his  doubts  for  proof  of  a  fact  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  called  in  question. 

Before  entering  on  this  voyage  of  discovery, 
Necho  had  commenced  re-opening  the  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  been  cut 
many  years  before  by  Sesostris  or  Rameses  the 
Great.  The  work,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
Herodotus,  was  abandoned,  an  oracle  warning  the 
Egyptian  monarch  that  he  was  labouring  for  the 
barbarian  (Herod,  ii,  158). 

Necho  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  Egyptian 
conquests  already  made  in  Asia ;  and,  fearing 
lest  the  growing  power  of  the  Babylonians  should 
endanger  the  territories  acquired  by  the  arms  of 
his  victorious  predecessors,  he  determined  to  check 
their  progress,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  on  iiis  own 
frontier.  With  this  view  he  collected  a  powerful 
army,  and  entering  Palestine,  followed  the  route 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Judaea,  intending  to  besiege 
the  town  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  But 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  offended  at  the  passage  of 
the  Egyptian  army  tlirough  his  territories,  resolved 
to  impede,  if  unable  to  prevent,  their  march. 
Necho  sent  messengers  to  induce  him  to  desist, 
assuring  him  that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions 
against  Judaea,  '  but  against  the  house  wherewith 
I  have  war ;  for  God  commanded  me  to  make 
haste.'  This  conciliatory  message  was  of  no  avail. 
Josiah  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo, 
and  prepared  to  oppose  tlie  Egyptians.  Megiddo 
was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  between  forty 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  three  hours  of  the  coast.  It  is  called  by 
Herodotus  Magdolus.  In  this  valley  the  feeble 
forces  of  the  Jewish  king,  having  attacked  Necho, 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Josiah  being 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,  ordered  his 
attendants  to  take  him  from  the  field.  Escaping 
from  tlie  heavy  shower  of  arrows  with  which  their 
broken  ranks  were  overwhelmed,  they  removed 
him  from  the  chariot  in  which  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  placing  him  in  a  '  second  one  that 
he  had,'  they  conveyed  him  to  Jerusalem,  where 
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he  died  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20  sq.). 

Intent  upon  his  original  project,  Necho  did  not 
stop  to  revenge  liimself  upon  the  Jews,  but  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  Euphrates.  Three  months 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  when,  returning  from  the 
capture  of  Carchemish  and  the  defeat  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  he  learned  that,  though  Josiah  had  left  an 
elder  son,  Jehoahaz  had  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  on  the  death  of  his  father,  with- 
out soliciting  Necho  to  sanction  his  taking  the 
crown.  Incensed  at  this,  he  ordered  Jehoahaz  to 
meet  him  '  at  Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath ;' 
and  having  deposed  him,  and  condemned  the  land 
to  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  he  carried  him  a  prisoner 
to  Jerusalem.  On  arriving  there,  Necho  made 
Eliakim,  the  eldest  son,  king,  changing  his  name 
to  Jehoiakim ;  and  taking  the  silver  and  gold 
which  had  been  levied  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  he 
returned  to  Egypt  with  the  captive  Jehoahaz,  who 
tliere  terminated  his  short  and  unfortunate  career. 
Herodotus  says  that  Necho,  after  having  routed 
the  Syrians  (the  Jews)  at  Magdolus,  took  Ca- 
dytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria,  in  Palestine,  which, 
he  adds,  is  very  little  less  than  Sardis  (ii.  159, 
iii.  5).  By  Cadytis  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  he 
meant  Jerusalem ;  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  form 
of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern,  name  of 
that  city.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the 
mural  sculptures  of  Egypt  present  no  commemo- 
ration of  these  triumphs  on  the  part  of  Necho ;  the 
sole  record  of  him  which  they  give  being  the  name 
of  Necho,  found  among  the  hieroglyphics  in  the 
great  hall  of  Karnak.  His  oval  also  occurs  on 
vases,  and  some  small  objects  of  Egyptian  art. 

Pleased  with  his  success,  the  Egyptian  monarch 
dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  to  the  Deity  who 
was  supjiosed  to  have  given  him  the  victory.  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  he  had  ob- 
tained. In  the  fourth  year  after  his  expedition, 
being  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Babylonians,  he  again  marched  into  Syria,  and 
advanced  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Babylonians 
were  prepared  for  his  approach.  Nebuchadnezzar 
completely  routed  his  army,  recovered  the  town 
of  Carchemish,  and,  pushing  his  conquests  through 
Palestine,  took  from  Necho  all  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Pharaohs,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
7 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9 ;  2  Kings 
xxlv.  8).  Nebuchadnezzar  deposed  Jehoiachin, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  and  carried  the 
warriors  and  treasures  away  to  Babylon ;  a  short 
time  previous  to  which  Necho  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Psammetichus  II.  (Wilkinson's  Anc. 
Egyptia7is,  vol.  i.  157  sq.) 

According  to  Manetho  (Euseb.  Chron.  Armen., 
i.  219),  Necho  was  the  sixth  king  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  successor  of  Psammetichus,  and 
as  there  had  been  another  of  the  same  name,  he 
was  properly  Necho  the  Second.  The  period  of 
bis  reign  was,  according  to  Manetho,  six,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  sixteen,  years  TConsult  Gese- 
nius,  Isaiah,  i.  596). — J.  R.  B. 

NECOTH  (nX33).  This  word  occurs  twice 
In  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  no  doubt  indicates 
a  product  of  Syria,  for  in  one  case  we  find  it 
carried  into  Egypt  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  in  another  sent  as  a  present  into  the  same 
eountry.    It  occurs  in  the  same  passages  as  lada- 
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num,  which  is  translated  myrrh  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version.  Many  of  the  same  general  ob> 
servations  will  tlierefore  apply  to  both  [Lcth]. 
Necoth  has  unfortunately  been  rendered  spicery. 
This  it  is  not  likely  to  have  meant,  at  least  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  term,  for  such  commodities 
were  not  likely  to  be  transjjorted  into  Egypt  from 
Gilead,  though  many  Eastern  products  were,  no 
doubt,  carried  north  by  caravans  into  Asia  Minor, 
up  the  Euphrates,  and  by  Palmyra  into  Syria.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  all  the  articles  men- 
tioned, seem  to  be  products  indigenous  in  Syria. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  attend  strictly  to  tlie  original 
names,  for  we  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  English 
translation.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  we  read, 
*  Behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from 
Gilead  with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery  (necoth)^ 
and  balm  (tzeri),  and  myrrh  (loth),  going  to  carry 
it  down  to  Egypt.'  To  these  men  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brethren,  when  they  were  feeding  their  flocks 
at  Dothan,  supposed  to  be  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Sebaste,  or  Samaria.  It  is  curious  that 
Jacob,  when  desiring  a  present  to  be  taken  to  the 
ruler  of  Egypt,  enumerates  nearly  the  same  ar- 
ticles (Gen.  xliii.  11),  'Carry  down  the  man  a 
present,  a  little  balm  (tzeri),  and  a  little  honey 
(dehash),  spices  (neeoth)  and  myrrh  (loth)  ;  or, 
'  Sumite  de  laudatissimis  hujus  terrae  fructibus  in 
vasis  vestris,'  as  Bochart  translates  it.  (See  the 
several  words.) 

Bochart  (Hierozoicon,  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  12)  en- 
ters into  a  learned  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  necoth,  of  which  Dr.  Harris  has  given  an 
abridged  view  in  his  article  on  spices.  Bochart 
shows  that  the  true  import  of  necoth  has  always 
been  considered  imcertain,  for  it  is  rendered  toax 
by  the  paraphrast  Jonathan,  in  the  Arabic  version 
of  Erpenius,  and  in  Beresith  Rabba  (sect.  91,  near 
the  end).  Others  interpret  it  very  dift'erently.  The 
Septuagint  renders  it  Bv/jiiafia,  perfume,  Aquila 
storax,  the  Syrian  version  resiti,  the  Samaritan 
balsam,  one  Arabic  version  khunioob  or  carob, 
another  sumugha  (or  gum),  Kimchi  a  desirable 
thing.  Rabbi  Selomo  a  collection  of  several  aro- 
matics.  Bochart  himself  considers  it  to  mean 
storax,  and  gives  six  reasons  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  but  none  of  them  appears  of  much  weight. 
Storax,  no  doubt,  was  a  natural  product  of  Syria, 
and  an  indigenous  product  seems  to  be  implied ; 
and  Jerome  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  follows  Aquila  in 
rendering  it  styrax.  Rosenmiiller,  in  his  Bibl. 
Bot.  p.  165,  Eng.  transl.,  adopts  tragacanth  as 
the  meaning  of  necoth,  without  expressing  any 
doubt  on  the  subject ;  stating  that  '  The  Arabic 

word  (u^    or  <uC}    neka  or  nekat)  which  is 

analogous  to  the  Hebrew,  denotes  that  gum 
which  is  obtained  from  the  tragacanth,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  by  way  of  contraction,  tra- 
ganth  shrub,  and  which  grows  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  also  in  southern  Eu- 
rope.' We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  word 
similar  to  necoth,  indicating  the  tragacantli, 
which,  in  our  own  MS.  Materia  Medica,  is  given 
under  the  Arabic  name  of  kitad,  sometimes  j)ro- 
nounced  kithad  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  found 
under  the  same  name  in  Avicenna  and  other 
Arabic  authors.  Tragacanth  is  an  exudation  from 
several  species  of  the  genus  Astragalus,  and  sub- 
division tragacantha,  which  is  produced  in  Cret^ 
but  chiefly  in  Northern  Persia  and  in  Koordis*an. 
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In  the  latter  province,  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Tripoli,  saw 
large  quantities  of  it  collected  from  plants,  of  which 
he  preserved  specimens,  and  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Brant,  British  consul  at  Erzeroum,  by  whom  they 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley.  One  of  these,  yielding 
the  best  tragacanth,  proved  to  be  A.  giimmifer  of 
Labillardiere.  It  was  found  by  him  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  where  he  ascertained  that  tragacanth  was 
collected  by  the  shepherds.  It  might  therefore 
have  been  conveyed  by  Ishmaelitesfrom  Gilead  to 
Egypt.  It  has  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  a  produce  of 
the  remote  parts  of  Syria,  is  described  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  &c.,  and  has 
always  been  highly  esteemed  as  a  gum  in  Eastern 
countries  :  it  was,  therefore,  very  likely  to  be  an 
article  of  commerce  to  Egypt  in  ancient  times. 

In  Richardson's  Arabic  Dictionary  we  find  sXsii 

nakat,  translated  as  meaning  the  best  part  of 
corn  (or  dates)  when  sifted  or  cleaned ;  also  7ki- 
kayet,  the  choicest  part  of  anything  cleaned,  but 
sometimes  also  the  refuse. — J.  F.  R. 

NEGINIOTH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the 
titles  of  several  Psalms  [Psalms]. 

NEHEMIAH  (H^On?,  comforted  of  Jehovah  ; 
Sept.  Nff^niaj).  Three  persons  of  this  name  occur 
in  Scripture;  one, the  son  of  Azbuk  (Neh.iii.  16), 
respecting  whom  no  more  is  known  than  that  he 
was  ruler  in  Beth-zur,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  [Beth-zur]. 
Another  is  mentioned  (Ezra  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7) 
among  those  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  the 
first  return  from  captivity.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  this  man,  though  some  writers  (see 
Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bib.  Vet.  Testamenti, 
P.  i.  340,  sq.)  hold  him,  without  valid  reasons, 
♦o  be  the  same  with  the  well-known  Jewish  patriot, 

Nehemiah,  whose  genealogy  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  lie  was  the  son  of  Hachaliah  (Neh.  i.  1), 
and  brother  of  Hanani  (Neh.  vii.  2).  Some  think 
he  was  of  priestly  descent,  because  his  name  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  a  list  of  priests  in  Neh.  x.  1-8 ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  Neh.  ix.  38,  that  he  stands 
there  as  a  prince,  and  not  as  a  priest — that  he 
heads  the  list  because  he  was  head  of  the  nation. 
The  Vulgate,  in  2  Mace.  i.  21,  calls  him  ^sacerdos 
Nehemias  ;'  but  this  is  a  false  version  of  the  Greek, 
which  has  iKiXivfft  tovs  tfpfTs  Nefyui'as,  and  not  o 
Upfvs,  which  the  Latin  would  require.  The  Syriac 
agrees  with  the  Greek.  Others  with  some  proba- 
bility infer,  from  his  station  at  thePersian  court  and 
the  high  commission  he  received,  that  he  was,  like 
Zerubbabel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  of  the  house 
of  David  (Carpzov,  Introductio,  &c.,  P.  i.  339). 

While  Nehemiah  was  cupbearer  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Shushan,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes  tongimanus,  or  444  years  b.c.  [Arta- 
XERXEs],  he  learned  the  mournful  and  desolate 
condition  of  the  returned  colony  in  Judaea. 
This  filled  liim  with  such  deep  and  prayerful 
concern  for  liis  country,  that  his  sad  countenance 
revealed  to  the  king  his  '  sorrow  of  heart ;'  which 
induced  the  monarch  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
also  to  vouchsafe  the  remedy,  by  sending  him, 
with  full  powers,  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  '  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel.' 
Being  furnished  with  this  high  commission,  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  a  military  escort  (ch. 
ii.  9),  Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
B.C.  444,  and  remained  there  till  b.c.  432,  being 
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actively  engaged  for  twelve  years  in  promoting 
the  public  good  (ch.  v.  14).  The  principal  work 
which  he  then  accomplished  was  the  rebuilding, 
or  rather  the  repairing,  of  the  city  wall,  which  was 
done  '  in  fifty  and  two  days  '  (ch.  vi.  15),  notwith- 
standing many  discouragements  and  difficulties, 
caused  chiefly  by  Sanballat,  a  Moabite  of  Ho- 
ronaim,  and  Tobiah,  an  Ammonite,  who  were 
leading  men  in  the  rival  and  unfriendly  colony 
of  Samaria  (ch.  iv.  1-3).  These  men,  with  their 
allies  among  the  Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ash- 
dodites  (ch.  iv.  7),  sought  to  hinder  the  re-fortify- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  first  by  scoffing  at  the  attempt ; 
then  by  threatening  to  attack  the  workmen — which 
Nehemiah  averted  by  '  setting  a  watch  against 
them  day  and  night,'  and  arming  the  whole  people, 
so  that  '  every  one  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought 
in  the  work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  wea- 
pon' (ch.  iv.  7-18) ;  and  finally,  when  scofl's  and 
threats  had  failed,  by  using  various  stratagems  to 
weaken  Nehemiah 's  authority,  and  even  to  take 
his  life  (ch.  vi.  1-14).  But  in  the  midst  of  tliese 
dangers  from  without,  our  patriot  encountered 
troubles  and  hinderances  from  his  own  people, 
arising  out  of  the  general  distress,  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  cruel  exactions  and  oppression  of 
their  nobles  and  rulers  (ch.  v.  1-5).  These  popular 
grievances  were  promptly  redressed  on  the  earnest 
and  solemn  remonstrance  of  Nehemiah,  who  had 
himself  set  a  striking  example  of  retrenchment 
and  generosity  in  his  high  office  (ch.  v.  6-19).  It 
appears  also  (ch.  vi.  17-19)  that  some  of  the  chief 
men  in  Jerusalem  were  at  that  time  in  conspiracy 
with  Tobiah  against  Nehemiah.  The  wall  was 
thus  built  in  '  troublous  times'  (Dan.  ix.  25)  ;  and 
its  completion  was  most  joyously  celebrated  by  a 
solemn  dedication  under  Nehemiah's  direction 
(ch.  xii.  27-43). 

Having  succeeded  in  fortifying  the  city,  our 
reformer  turned  his  attention  to  other  measures  in 
order  to  secure  its  good  government  and  prosperity. 
He  appointed  some  necessary  officers  (ch.  vii  .1-3  ; 
also  ch.  xii.  44-47),  and  excited  among  the  people 
more  interest  and  zeal  in  religion  by  tiie  public 
reading  and  exposition  of  the  law  (ch.  viii.  1-12), 
by  the  unequalled  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles (ch.  viii.  13-18),  and  by  the  observance 
of  a  national  fast,  when  the  sins  of  the  people  and 
the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  were  publicly  and 
most  strikingly  confessed  (ch.  ix.),  and  when 
also  a  solemn  covenant  was  made  by  all  ranks 
and  classes  '  to  walk  in  God's  law,'  by  avoiding 
intermarriages  with  the  heathen,  by  strictly  ob- 
serving the  Sabbath,  and  by  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  temple  service  (ch.  x.).  But  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  as  yet  too  few  to  de- 
fend it  and  to  ensure  its  prosperity  ;  and  hence 
Nehemiah  brought  one  out  of  every  ten  in  the 
country  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  ancient  capital, 
which  then  presented  so  lew  inducements  to  the 
settler,  that  '  the  people  blessed  all  the  men  that 
willingly  offered  themselves  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem ' 
(ch.  vii.  4  ;  also  ch.  xi.  1-19). 

In  these  important  public  proceedings,  which 
appear  all  to  have  happened  in  the  first  year  of 
his  government,  Nehemiah  enjoyed  the  assistance 
of  Ezra,  who  is  named  on  several  occasions  as 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  affairs 
(ch.  viii.  I,  9,  13;  xii.  36).  Ezra  had  gone  up 
to  Jerusalem  thirteen  years  before  according  to 
some,  or  thirty-three  years  according  to  othen  j 
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but  on  either  reckoning,  without  supposing  un- 
usual longevity,  he  might  well  have  lived  to  be  Ne- 
hemiah'g  fellow-labourer  [Ezra].  These  contem- 
poraries are  alike  eminent  among  the  benefactors 
of  the  Jewish  people — alike  patriotic  and  zealous, 
though  not  uniform  in  character,  or  the  same  in 
operation.  In  the  character  of  Ezra  we  find  no 
indication  of  the  self-complacency  which  forms 
a  marked  feature  in  that  of  Nehemiah.  The 
former,  in  accordance  with  his  priestly  calling, 
laboured  chiefly  in  promoting  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, but  the  latter  had  most  to  do  with  the 
general  aflairs  of  government ;  the  one  was  in 
charge  of  the  temple,  the  other  of  the  state. 

Nehemiah,  at  the  close  of  his  successfiil  admi- 
nistration, '  from  the  twentieth  year  even  to  the 
thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king '  (ch.  v. 
14),  returned  to  Babylon  in  the  year  B.C.  432, 
and  resumed,  as  some  think,  his  duties  as  royal 
cupbearer. 

He  returned,  however,  after  a  while,  to  Jeru- 
salem,where  his  services  became  again  requisite,  in 
consequence  of  abuses  that  had  crept  in  during  his 
absence.  His  stay  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  was 
not  very  long  (certainly  not  above  nine  years') ; 
'  for  after  certain  days  he  obtained  leave  of  tne 
king  and  came  to  Jerusalem '  (ch.  xiii.  6,  7). 

The  phrase  '  after  certain  days '  {W'O''  |*p?,  at 

the  end  of  days)  is  indeed  quite  vague,  and 
hence  many  take  it,  as  in  our  common  bibli- 
cal chronology,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  while 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  reckon  it  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years,  and  so  consider  the  return 
to  have  happened  about  B.C.  410  (Prideaux,  i. 
520 ;  Jahn,  Einleitung  ins  A.  Test.  ii.  288 ; 
Winer,  Real-io'6rterbuch).  But  the  former  reckon- 
ing appears  too  short,  for  it  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable that  affairs  could  fall  into  such  confusion 
had  Nehemiah  been  absent  only  one  year ;  and 
the  latter,  though  it  has  much  in  its  favour,  is  too 
long,  for  it  makes  Nehemiah  return  after  the  death 
of  the  very  king  from  whom  he  obtained  leave  to 
depart  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  died  in  B.C.  423, 
having  reigned  forty-one  years  ;  and  hence  Nehe- 
miah's  return  to  Jerusalem  cannot  be  dated  later 
than  B.C.  423,  which  allows  only  nine  years  for 
his  stay  at  Babylon.  If,  then,  we  date  his  return 
about  B.C.  424,  we  at  once  bring  it  within  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  allow  time  enough  for 
abuses  to  creep  in  during  his  absence,  or  at  least 
for  the  particular  abuse  which  is  expressly  named 
(ch.  xiii.  4-9)  as  having  actually  arisen  (Haver- 
nick,  Einleitung  ins  A.  Test.  ii.  324). 

After  his  return  to  the  government  of  Judaea, 
Nehemiah  enforced  the  separation  of  all  the 
mixed  multitude  from  Israel  (ch.  xiii.  1-3);  and 
accordingly  expelled  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  from 
the  chamber  wliich  the  high-priest,  Eliashib,  had 
prepared  for  him  in  the  temple  (ch.  xiii.  4-9). 
Better  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temple  service  (ch.  xiii.  10-14),  and 
for  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (ch.  xiii. 
15-22).  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  government 
was  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  mixed  marriages, 
which  led  him  to  '  chase '  away  a  son  of  Joiada 
the  high-priest,  because  he  was  son-in-law  to  San- 
ballat  the  Horonite  (ch.  xiii.  23-29).  The  dura- 
flon  of  this  second  administration  cannot  be  de- 
termined :  only  it  is  evident  that  Joiada  was  high- 
[Hriest  during  that  period.  Now  Joiada,  according 
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to  some  chronologists,  succeeded  his  father  Elu> 
shib  in  the  year  B.C.  413;  and  hence  we  may 
gather  that  Nehemiah's  second  rule  lasted  at  leas*, 
ten  years,  namely,  from  B.C.  424  to  413.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  remained  at  his  post  till 
about  the  year  B.C.  405,  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  who  is  mentioned  in 
ch.  xii.  22  [Darius].  At  this  time  Nehemiah 
would  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old,  if 
we  suppose  him  (as  most  do)  to  have  been  only 
between  twenty  and  thirty  when  he  first  went  to 
Jerusalem.  That  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man  is 
thus  quite  probable  from  the  sacred  history ; 
and  this  is  expressly  declared  by  Josephus,  who 
(Antiq.  xi.  5,  6)  states  that  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  {els  yrjpas  a<t>iK6fifvos).  Of  the  place 
and  year  of  his  death  nothing  is  known. 

Besides  the  account  in  Josephus,  there  are 
some  notices  of  Nehemiah  in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  Son  of  Sirach  (ch.  xlix.  13)  mentions  him 
with  great  honour  as  the  rebuilder  of  the  city 
walls;  and  in  2  Mace.  i.  19-36,  he  is  said  to 
have  discovered  the  holy  fire  that  had  been  con- 
cealed by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  at  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  which  is  clearly  a  mere  legend. 
In  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
library,  and  collected  the  books  of  the  kings  and 
prophets,  and  of  David ;  and  hence  some  think  it 
probable  that  he  was  concerned  in  forming  the 
canon  of  Hebrew  Scriptures — which  is  quite 
credible    [Canon]. 

Two  titles  are  given  to  Nehemiah,  expressive 
of  his  office.  One  is  nHB  (ch.  xii.  26),  which 
is  translated  '  governor.'  It  is  considered  a 
Persian  word,  meaning  friend  or  assistant  of  a 
king,  and  of  the  same  origin  as  pasha,  still  used 
for  the  governor  of  a  Turkish  province.  The 
other  is  KHtJ'^Fin  tirshatha,  in  ch.  vili.  9,  which 
might  also  be  translated  '  governor,'  as  it  comes 
probably  from  a  Persian  word,  meaning  severe 
or  stern,  and  hence  applicable  to  a  ruler.  But 
in  Neh.  vii.  65,  70,  this  title  denotes  not  Nehe- 
miah, but  Zerubbabel,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra 
ii.  63-70. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah,  which  bears  the 
title  n"'OrU  *^n,  Nehemiah's  Words,  was  an- 
ciently connected  with  Ezra,  as  if  it  formed  part  of 
the  same  work  (Eichhom,  Einleitung,  ii.  627). 
This  connection  is  still  indicated  by  its  first  word, 
*n*1,  '  And  it  came  to  pass.'  It  arose,  doubtless, 
from  the  fact  that  Nehemiah  is  a  sort  of  continu- 
ation of  Ezra  [Ezra].  From  this  circumstance 
some  ancient  writers  were  led  to  call  this  book  the 
2nd  book  of  Ezra,  and  even  to  regard  that  learned 
scribe  as  the  author  of  it  (Carpzov,  Introductio. 
S;c.  p.  336).  There  can,  however,  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  Nehemiah,  for 
its  style  and  spirit,  except  in  one  portion,  are 
wholly  unlike  Ezra's.  Here  we  find  no  Chaldee 
documents,  as  in  Ezra,  though  we  might  expect 
some  from  ch.  ii.  7,  8,  9,  and  ch.  vi.  5 ;  and 
here  also  the  writer  discovers  a  species  of  egotism 
never  manifested  by  Ezra  (Neh.  v.  14-19;  Eich- 
horn,  Einleitung  ins  A.  Test.  ii.  619). 

The  canonical  character  of  Nehemiah's  work  is 
established  by  very  ancient  testimony.  It  should 
be  noticed,  however,  that  this  book  is  not  expressly 
named  by  Melito  of  Sardis  [a.d.  170]  in  hit 
account  of  the  sacred  writings ;  but  this  create* 
no  difficulty,  since  he  does  mention  Ezra,  of 
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which  Nehemiah  was  then  considered  but  a  part 
(Eichhorn,  Einleitung,  ii.  627). 

The  contents  of  the  book  have  been  specified 
above  in  the  biography  of  the  author.  The  work 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  history  of  Nehemiah  and 
his  times.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of  notices  of 
some  important  transactions  that  happened  during 
the  first  year  of  his  government,  with  a  few  scraps 
from  his  later  history.  The  contents  appear  to 
be  arranged  in  chronological  order,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  ch.  xii.  27-43,  where  the  ac- 
count of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  seems  out  of 
its  proper  place :  we  might  expect  it  rather  after 
cli.  vii.  1-4,  where  the  completion  of  the  wall  is 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  came  from  Nehemiah's  hand  till  near  the  close 
of  his  life.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  all 
written  before  the  expulsion  of  the  priest,  recorded 
in  ch.  xiii.  23-29,  which  took  place  about  the 
year  b.c.  413. 

While  the  book  as  a  whole  is  considered  to 
have  come  from  Nehemiah,  it  consists  in  part  of 
compilation.  He  doubtless  wrote  the  greater  part 
himself,  but  some  portions  he  evidently  took  from 
other  works.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  he  is,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  the  author  of  the  narrative 
from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  vii.  5  (HUvemick,  Einleitung, 
ii.  304).  The  account  in  ch.  vii.  6-73  is  avow- 
edly compiled,  for  he  says  in  ver.  5,  '  I  found  a 
register,'  &c.  This  register  we  actually  find  also 
in  Ezra  ii.  1-70  :  hence  it  might  be  thought  that 
our  author  borrowed  this  part  from  Ezra ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  they  both  copied  from  public 
documents,  such  as  '  the  book  of  the  chronicles ' 
(D^DSn  nm),  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  23.  Had 
Nehemiah  taken  his  list  from  Ezra,  we  might 
expect  agreement,  if  not  identity,  in  the  contents ; 
whereas  the  two  registers  present  an  amazing 
number  of  palpable  discrepancies,  which  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  that 
they  were  taken  from  public  records  that  were 
discordant.  It  is,  however,  barely  possible  that 
the  discrepancies  arose  from  the  errors  of  tran- 
scribers. 

Chapters  viii.-x.  were  probably  not  written  by 
Nehemiah,  since  the  narrative  respecting  him  is  in 
the  third  person  (ch.  viii.  9  ;  x.  I),  and  not  in  the 
first,  as  usual  (ch.  ii.  9-20).  H'avernick,  indeed, 
(^Einleitung,  ii.  305-308)  makes  it  appear,  from 
the  contents  and  style,  that  Ezra  was  the  writer 
of  this  portion.  The  remaining  chapters  (xi.-xiii.) 
also  exhibit  some  marks  of  compilation  (ch.  xii. 
26,  47j ;  but  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  clear 
proofs  of  Nehemiah's  own  authorship  ui  ch.  xii. 
27-43,  and  in  ch.  xiii.  6-31 ;  and  hence  Haver- 
nick  thinks  he  wrote  the  whole  except  ch.  xii. 
1-26,  which  he  took  from  'the  book  of  the  chro- 
nicles,' mentioned  in  ver.  23  (Einleitung,  ii.  315- 

The  mention  of  Jaddua  as  a  high-priest,  in 
ch.  xii.  11,  22,  has  occasioned  much  perplexity. 
This  Jaddua  appears  to  have  been  in  office  in 
B.C.  332,  when  Alexander  the  Great  came  to 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8) :  how  then  could 
he  be  named  by  Neliemiah  ?  The  common,  and 
perhaps  the  readiest,  escape  from  this  difficulty 
IS  to  regard  the  naming  of  Jaddua  as  an  addition 
by  a  later  hand.  Yet  it  is  just  credible  that 
Nehemiah  wrote  it,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  he 
lived  to  be  ftn  old  man,  so  as  possibly  to  see  the 
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year  b.c.  370 ;  and  if  we  further  suppose  that 
Jaddua  had  at  that  time  entered  on  his  office,  so 
that  he  filled  it  for  about  forty  years,  i.  e.  till 
B.C.  332.  In  support  of  this  conjecture,  see  espe- 
cially HSvernick's  Einleitung,  ii.  320-324. 

The  exegetical  heljjs  for  the  explanation  of  this 
book  are  chiefly,  Poll  Synopsis;  Jo.  Clerici 
Conini.  in  Lib.  Historicos  V.  T.,  Amst.  170.S  ; 
Maurer,  Comment.  Crit.  Grammat.  in  V.  T,,  vol.i. 
Lips.  1833;  Strigelii  Scholia  in  Nehem.,  Lips. 
1575 ;  and  Rambach,  Annotationes  in  Lihrum 
NehemicE. — B.  D. 

NEHILOTH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  title 
of  the  fifth  Psalm  [Psalms]. 

NEHUSHTA  (NFl^m,  brass;  Sept.  NeVfla), 
the  mother  of  king  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8). 

NER  ("13,  a  light;  Sept.  NtJp),  grandfather  of 
king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  51 ;  xxvi.  5 ;  1  Chron. 
viii.  33). 

NERD  or  Nard  (*!"13)  is  mentioned  in  three 
places  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  by  Mark  and 
John  in  the  New  Testament,  under  the  name  of 
vdphos.  Both  are  translated  in  the  Authorized 
Version  by  the  word  spikenard,  which  indicates 
a  far-famed  perfume  of  the  East,  that  has  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  critics,  but  the  plant 
which  yields  it  has  only  been  ascertained  in  very 
recent  times.    That  the  nerd  of  Scripture  was  a 
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perfume  is  evident  from  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs.  Cant.  i.  12  :  '  While  the  king  sitteth  at 
his  table,  my  spikenard  (nard)  sendeth  forth 
the  smell  thereof.'  So  in  Cant.  iv.  14  :  'Spike- 
nard and  saffron,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with 
all  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh  and  aloes,  with 
all  the  chief   spices.'    Here  we  find  it  men- 
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lioned  along  with  many  of  the  most  valued  aro- 
matics  which  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  all 
of  which,  with  tlie  exception  perhaps  of  saffron, 
must  have  been  obtained  by  foreign  commerce 
from  distant  countries,  as  Persia,  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  Ceylon,  the  north-west  and  the  south-east 
of  India,  and  in  the  present  instance  even  from 
the  remote  Himalayan  mountains.  Such  sub- 
stances must  necessarily  have  been  costly  when 
the  means  of  communication  were  defective,  and 
the  gains  of  the  successful  merchant  propor- 
tionally great.  That  the  nard  or  nardus  was  of 
great  value  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament 
(Mark  xiv.  3).  When  our  Saviour  sat  at  meat 
in  Bethany,  '  tliere  came  a  woman  having  an 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  (vdpSov)  spikenard 
very  precious ;  and  she  brake  the  box,  and  poured 
it  on  his  head.'  So  in  John  xii.  3  :  '  Then  took 
Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard  (ixvpov 
vdpSov),  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair;  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.' 
On  this  Judas,  who  afterwards  betrayed  our 
Saviour,  said  (ver.  5),  '  Why  was  not  this  oint- 
ment sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to 
the  poor  ?' 

Before  proceeding  to  identify  the  plant  yielding 
nard,  we  may  refer  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
ancients  had  of  this  ointment.  Horace,  at  a 
period  nearly  contemporary,  '  promises  to  Virgil 
a  whole  cadus  (about  thirty-six  quarts)  of  wine, 
for  a  small  onyx-box  full  of  spikenard'  (Rosen- 
miiller,  p.  168), 

Nardo  vina  merebere. 

Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum. 

The  composition  of  this  ointment  is  given  by 
Dioscorides,  in  lib.  i.  c.  77,  vepl  vapSivov  /xvpov, 
where  it  is  described  as  being  made  with  nut  oil, 
and  having  as  ingredients  malabafhrum,  schoenus, 
costus,  amomum,  nardus,  myrrha,  and  balsa- 
mum  ;  that  is,  almost  all  the  most  valued  per- 
fumes of  antiquity. 


434.    [Spikenard  from  a  druggist's  in  London.] 

The  nard,  ydpSos,  was  known  in  very  early 
times,  and  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus,  and  by 
Hippocrates.     Dioscorides,  indeed,  describes  three 
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kinds  of  naid.  Of  the  first,  called  vdpSos  Cnar 
dos)  simply,  there  were  two  varieties,  the  one 
Syrian,  the  other  Indian.  The  former  is  so 
called,  not  because  it  is  produced  in  Syria,  but 
because  the  mountains  in  which  it  is  produced 
extend  on  one  side  towards  Syria,  and  on  tlie 
other  towards  India.  This  may  refer  to  the 
Hindoo  Khoosh,  and  to  the  extensive  signification 
of  the  name  Syria  in  ancient  times,  or  to  so  many 
Indian  products  finding  tlieir  way  in  those  ages 
into  Europe  across  Syria.  These  were  l)rought 
there  either  by  the  caravan  route  from  north-west 
India,  or  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Euphrates. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  passages  quoted,  that  nard 
could  not  have  been  a  produce  of  Syria,  or  its 
value  would  not  have  been  so  great  either  among  the 
Romans  or  the  Jews.  The  other  variety  is  called 
Gangitis,  from  the  Ganges,  being  found  on  a 
mountain  round  which  it  flows.  It  is  described 
as  having  many  spikes  from  one  root.  Hence  it,  no 
doubt,  came  to  be  called  vapSdcrraxvs ;  and  from 
the  word  stachys  being  rendered  by  the  word 
spike,  it  has  been  translated  spikenard.  The 
second  kind  is  by  Dioscorides,  called  Celtic 
Nard  (vdpSos  KtXTiK-f)),  and  the  third  kind  moun- 
tain nard  (vdpSos  hptivj]).  If  we  consult  the 
authors  subsequent  to  Dioscorides,  as  Galen, 
Pliny,  Oribasius,  j^tius,  and  Paulus  j?5gineta, 
we  shall  easily  be  able  to  trace  these  different 
kinds  to  the  time  of  the  Arabs.  As  the  author 
of  this  article  has  already  said  (v.  infra),  on 
consulting  Avicenna,  we  are  referred  from  nar- 
den  to  sunhul,  pronounced  sumbul,  and  in  the 
Latin  translation  from  nardum  to  spica,  under 
which  the  Roman,  the  mountain,  the  Indian, 
and  Syrian  kinds  are  mentioned.  So  in  Per- 
sian works  on  Materia  Medica,  chiefly  trans- 
lations from  the  Arabic,  we  have  the  different 
kinds  of  sunhul  mentioned  ;  as — 1 .  Sunbul 
hindee.  2.  Sunbul  roomie,  called  also  stmbul 
ukletee  and  narden  ukletee,  evidently  the  above 
Celtic  nard,  said  also  to  be  called  sunhul 
italion,  that  is,  the  nard  which  grows  in  Italy. 
3.  Sunhul  jihullee,  or  mountain  nard.  The  first, 
however,  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  The  synonymes  given  to  it  in 
these  Persian  works  are, — Arabic,  sunbul  al  teeb, 
or  fragrant  nard ;  Greek,  narden ;  Latin,  nav 
doom ;  and  Hindee,  halchur  and  jatamansee. 

Sir  William  Jones  {Asiat.  Res.  ii.  416,  8vo.) 
was  the  first  to  ascertain  tliat  the  above  Hindee 
and  Sanscrit  synonymes  referred  to  the  true  spike- 
nard, and  that  the  Arabs  described  it  as  being 
like  the  tail  of  an  ermine.  Tlie  next  step  was 
of  course  to  attempt  to  get  the  plant  which  pro- 
duced the  drug.  This  he  was  not  successful  in 
doing,  because  he  had  not  access  to  the  Hima- 
layan mountains,  and  a  wrong  plant  was  sent 
him,  which  is  that  figured  and  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh  (Asiat  Res.  iv.  97,  438).  The  aatlior 
of  this  article,  when  in  charge  of  the  East  India 
Company's  botanic  garden  at  Seharunpore,  in 
30°  of  N.  latitude,  about  30  miles  from  the  font 
of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  being  favourably 
situated  for  the  purpose,  made  inquiries  on  the 
subject.  He  there  learnt  that  jatamansi,  better 
known  in  India  by  the  name  balchur,  was  yearly 
brought  down  in  considerable  quantities,  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  to  the  plains  of  India,  from 
such  mountains  as  Shalma,  Kedar  Kanta,  and 
others,  at  the  foot  of  which  flow  the  Ganges  ani 
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Jumna  rivers.  Having  obtained  some  of  the 
fresh  brought  down  roots,  he  planted  them,  both  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Seharunpore and  in  a  nursery 
at  Mussooree,  in  the  Himalaya,  attached  to  the 
garden.  The  plants  produced  are  figured  in  his 
Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany,  t.  54,  and 
a  reduced  figure  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut  (No.  433).  The  plant  produced  was 
found  to  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  Vale- 
rianea,  and  has  been  named  nardostachys  jata- 
mansi  by  De  CaiidoUe,  and  formerly  patritiia 
jatamansi,  by  Mr.  Dow,  from  plants  sent  home 
by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Gosaamtham,  a  mountain 
of  Nepal  (Penny  Cyclopa-dia,  art.  Sfjlkenard ; 
(ind  Royle,  Illust.  Himal.  Botany,  p.  242). 

Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  jata- 
mansi  of  tlie  Hindoos  is  the  sunhul  hi7idee  of 
the  Arabs,  which  they  compare  to  the  tail  of  an 
ermine.  This  would  almost  be  sufficient  to  iden- 
tify the  drug :  the  appearance  to  which  it  refers 
may  be  seen  even  in  the  wood-cut  (434,  fig.  1),  but 
very  conspicuously  in  the  specimens  of  the  drug 
which  the  author  has  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Materia  Medica  in  King's  College.  This  is  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  woody  fibres  of  the 
leaf  and  its  footstalk  not  being  decomposed  in 
the  cold  and  comparatively  dry  climate  where 
they  are  produced,  but  remain  and  form  a  pro- 
tection to  the  plant  from  the  severity  of  the  cold. 
There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  Arabs  refer 
to  the  descriptions  of  Dioscorides,  and  both  they, 
and  the  Christian  physicians  who  assisted  them  in 
making  translations,  had  ample  opportunities,  from 
their  profession  and  their  local  situation,  of  becom- 
ing well  acquainted  with  things  as  well  as  words, 
riiere  is  as  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  vdpZos 
of  Dioscorides  is  that  of  the  other  Greek  authors, 
'  and  this  will  carry  us  into  ancient  times.  As 
many  Indian  products  found  their  way  into  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  and  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
indeed  in  tlie  very  passage  with  nard  we  have 
calamus,  cinnamon,  and  aloes  (ahalim),  there  is 
no  reason  why  spikenard  from  the  Himalayas 
could  not  as  easily  have  been  procured.  The 
Duly  difficulty  appears  to  arise  from  the  term 
vapZos  having  occasionally  been  used  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  and  therefore  there  is  sometimes  con- 
fusion between  the  nard  and  the  sweet  cane 
[Kaneh  bosem],  another  Indian  product.  Some 
iliflereuce  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  fra- 
grance of  the  jatatnansi :  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  it  continues  to  be  highly  esteemed  in 
Eastern  countries  in  the  present  day,  where  fra- 
grant essences  are  still  procured  from  it,  as  the 
unguentum  nardinum  was  of  old. — J.  F.  R. 

NERGAL  ("?1"15 ;  Sept.  'Ep^e'A),  an  idol  of 
the  Cuthites  (2  Kirigs  xvii.  30).  The  Rabbinical 
commentators  believe  tliat  this  idol  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cock  ;  founding  their  not  very  happy 
conjecture  apparently  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
Talmud  the  similar  word,  7l33"in  tarnegol,  means 
^  cock.  The  more  measured  researches  of  Nor- 
berg,  Gesenius,  and  other  inquirers  into  the 
astrolalry  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans,  lead 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  ?3"13  is  the  same  as  the 
Zabian  v^i  -S,  which  was  the  name  for  the  planet 

Mars.  Tiiis  name  of  the  planet,  both  among  the 
Zttbians  and  Arabians,  means  ilHuck,  misfortune; 
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and  it  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  mythology 
of  the  West  to  make  it  the  symbol  of  bloodshed 
and  war.  Among  the  people  first  named,  the 
planet  Mars  was  typified  under  the  figure  of  a 
man  holding  in  one  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in 
the  other  a  human  head  just  cut  off;  and  his  gar- 
ments were  also  red,  which,  as  well  as  the  other 
ideas  attached  to  this  idol,  were  no  doubt  founded 
on  the  reddish  hue  which  the  body  of  the  planet 
presents  to  the  eye.  Among  the  southern  Arabs 
his  temple  was  painted  red  ;  and  they  offered  to 
him  garments  stained  with  blood,  and  also  a  war- 
rior (probably  a  prisoner),  who  was  cast  into  apool. 
It  is  related  of  the  khalif  Hakeem  that  in  the 
last  night  of  his  life,  as  lie  observed  the  stars, 
and  saAV  the  planet  Mars  rise  above  the  horizon, 
he  murmured  between  his  lips,  '  Dost  thou  ascend, 
thou  accursed  shedder  of  blood  ?  then  is  my  hour 
come ;'  and  at  that  moment  the  assassins  sprang 
upon  him  from  their  hiding-place  '  (Mohammed 
Abu  Taleb,  ap.  Norberg,  Onomast,  p.  105  ;  Bar- 
Hebresus,  p.  220).  Von  Bohlen  would  rather 
derive  the  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Nrigal,  '  man- 
devourer,'  spoken  of  a  fierce  warrior,  and  corre- 
sponding to  Merodach  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  913, 
and  Comment,  zu  Jesa,  ii.  p.  344). 

NERGAL-SHAREZER  (ly^nK^-Vin?. ;  Pers. 
Nergal,  prince  of  fire  ;  Sept.  J'!epiy\ia-<rdp).  1.  A 
military  chieftain  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3).  2.  The  chief  of  the  magi  (Rab-mag) 
under  the  same  king,  and  present  in  the  same 
expedition  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13). 

NESER.     [Eagle.] 

NET.  There  are  in  Scripture  several  words 
denoting  different  kinds  of  nets,  and  this,  with  the 
frequency  of  images  derived  from  them,  shows  that 
nets  were  much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  for 
fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling.  Indeed,  for  the  two 
latter  purposes,  nets  were  formerly  used  to  an  extent 
of  which  now,  since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  a 
notion  can  scarcely  be  formed.  1.  DIH  cherem, 
which  denotes  a  net  for  either  fishing  or  fowling. 
It  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying  'to  shut  up;' 
and  the  idea  is,  therefore,  founded  on  its  shutting 
in  the  prey.  It  occurs  in  Hab.  i.  16,  17 ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  5,  14;  xlvii.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  11,  &c.  In 
Eccles.  vii.  26,  it  is  applied  by  an  apt  metaphor 
to  female  entanglements.  2.  1030  mikmor  or 
machmor,  which  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxli.  10,  Isa. 
li.  20,  vzhere  it  denotes  a  hunter's  net;  but  a 
longer  word,  from  the  same  source,  m030  mik- 
moreth,  denotes  the  net  of  fishermen  in  the  only 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  (Isa.  xix.  8 ;  Hab. 
i.  15,  16).  In  these  cases  we  find,  by  tracing  the 
words  to  their  source,  that  the  idea  is  founded 
upon  the  plaiting,  braiding,  or  interweaving  of  the 
net-work.  3.  n^StJ*  sehaka,  which  designates  an 
actual  hunting  net  in  Job  xviii.  6  ;  but  elsewhere 
it  is  applied  to  net-work  or  lattice-work,  especially 
around  the  capitals  of  columns  (1  Kings  vii.  IS, 
20,  41,  42;  2  Kings  xxvi.  :7;  2  Chron.  iv.  12, 
1 3  ;  Jer.  lii.  22,  23)  ;  and  also  before  a  window  or 
balcony  (2  Kings  i.  2).  In  the  New  Testament  i}0 
other  net  than  that  for  fishing  alone  is  mentioned. 
The  word  which  describes  it  (S'iktvov)  is  usually 
confined  to  fishing  nets  by  classical  writers,  al- 
though sometimes  applied  to  the  nets  of  hunters. 
Another  word  to  describe  a  net,  d/j.(pi$\ricyTpoy, 
occurs  in  Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i,  16,  which,  like 
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therem  above,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  enfolding 
or  shutting  in  the  prey. 

We  have  no  positive  information  concerning 
the  nets  of  the  Hebrews,  and  can  only  suppose 
that  they  were  not  materially  different  from  those 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  concerning  which  we 
now  possess  very  good  information.  Indeed,  the 
nets  of  Egypt,  the  fishers  who  used  them,  and  the 
fish  caught  by  them,  are  more  than  once  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Isa  xix.  8).  The  usual  fishing  net 
among  this  people  was  of  a  long  form,  like  the 
common  drag-net,  with  wooden  floats  on  the  upper, 
and  leads  on  the  lower  side.  It  was  sometimes  let 
down  from  a  boat,  but  those  who  pulled  it  usually 
Stood  on  the  shore,  and  landed  the  fish  on  a 
shelving  bank.     This  mode,  however,  was  more 


adapted  to  river  than  to  lake  fishing;  and  hence, 
in  all  the  detailed  examples  of  fishing  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  net  is  cast  from  and  drawn  into 
boats,  excepting  in  one  case  where,  the  draft 
being  too  great  to  take  into  the  boat,  the  fishers 
dragged  the  net  after  tiieir  boats  to  the  shore  (John 
xxi.  6,  8).  Sometimes  use  was  made  of  a  smaller 
net  for  catching  fish  in  shallow  water,  furnished 
with  a  pole  on  either  side,  to  which  it  was  attached ; 
and  the  fisherman,  holding  one  of  the  poles  in 
either  hand,  thrust  it  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  awaited  the  moment  when  a  shoal  of 
fish  passed  over  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  fishermen  in 
the  boat,  excepting  the  master  (No.  435),  are  almost 


naked,  as  are  also  those  who  have  occasion  to 
wade  in  the  water  in  hauling  the  net  to  the  shore 
(No.  436).  Such  seems  also  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice among  his  Hebrew  fishermen  ;  for  Peter, 
when  he  left  the  boat  to  hasten  on  shore  to  his 
risen  Lord,  '  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him,  for  he 
was  naked'  (John  xxi.  7)  ;  although,  in  this  case, 
the  word  '  naked'  must  be  understood  with  some 
latitude  [Naked]. 

Nets  were  also  used  in  taking  birds,  to  an  ex- 
tent of  wiiich  we  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate 
conception.  A  clap  net  was  usually  employed. 
This  was  of  different  kinds,  that  shown  in  the 
cut  (No.  438),  being  the  most  common.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  the  net- 
work was  spread;   at  one  end  was  a  short  net, 
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which  they  fastened  to  a  bush,  or  a  cluster  of 
reeds,  and  at  the  other  was  one  of  considerable 
length,  which,  as  soon  as  the  birds  weie  seen  feed- 
ing in  the  area  within,  was  pulled  by  the  fowlers, 
causing  the  instantaneous  collapse  of  the  two 
sides  (No.  437).  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  (Ancient 
Egyptians,  iii.  45)  says  the  nets  are  very  similar 


to  those  used  in  Europe  at  tlie  present  day,  but 
probably  larger,  and  requiring  a  greater  number 
of  persons  to  manage  them,  than  our  own  ;  which, 
however,  may  be  ascribed  to  an  imperfection  in 
the  contrivance  for  closing  them. 

In  hunting,  a  space  of  considerable  size  was 
sometimes  enclosed  with  nets,  into  which  the 
animals  were  driven  by  beaters.  The  spots  thus 
enclosed  were  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water 
brooks  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
in  the  morning  and  evening ;  and  having  awaited 


the  time  when  they  went  to  drink,  the  hunters 
disposed  their  nets,  occupied  proper  positions  for 
observing  them  unseen,  and  gradually  closed  in 
upon  them.  The  usages  of  the  Egyptians,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  other  Oriental 
nations,  in  this  respect,  correspond  with  the  in- 
timations of  Julius  Pollux  (Onomast,  v.  4),  who 
states  that  two  kinds  of  nets  were  employed  in 
this  mode  of  hunting.  One,  a  long  net,  called 
by  the  Greeks  SUrvs,  was  furnished  with  several 
ropes,  and  was  supported  on  forked  poles,  varying 
in  length  to  correspond  with  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  over  which  it  extended.  The  others 
were  smaller  nets,  called  ii>65ia,  for  stopping  gaps. 
These  practices  are  obviously  alluded  to  in  such 
passages  as  Job  xix.  6  ;  Ps.  cxl.  5 ;  Isa.  li.  20. 

NETER  (^n3  ;  Sept.  and  Symmachus,j'tT/jov: 
Vulg.  nitrum  ;  English  version  '  nitre')  occurs  Ii. 
Prov.  XXV.  20 ;  Jer.  ii.  22 ;  where  the  substance  in 
question  is  described  as  effervescing  with  vinegar, 
and  as  being  used  in  washing ;  neither  of  which 
particulars  applies  to  what  is  now,  by  a  misappro- 
priation of  this  ancient  name,  called  '  nitre,'  and 
which  in  modern  usage  means  the  saltj)etre  of 
commerce,  but  they  both  apply  to  the  natron,  Oc 
true  nitrum  of  the  ancients.  The  similarity  of 
the  names  which  is  observable  in  this  case  is 
considered  by  Gesenius  of  great  weight  in  a  pro- 
duction of  the  East,  the  name  of  which  usually 
passed  with  the  article  itself  into  Greece.  Both 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  describe  natron  by  the 
words  given  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate.  Jerome, 
in  his  note  on  Prov.  xxv.  20,  considers  this  to  b« 
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Ae  substance  intended.  Natron,  though  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  East,  has  ever  been  one 
of  the  distinguishing  natural  productions  of 
Egypt.  Strabo  mentions  two  places  in  that 
country,  beyond  Momemphis,  where  it  was  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  says  that  those  districts 
were  in  consequence  called  the  nitritic  nomes 
or  provinces  (Geoff,  xvii.  p.  1139,  Oxon.  1807^, 
to  which  Pliny  refers  by  the  name  Nitritis  (Hist. 
Nat.  V.  9),  and  describes  the  natural  and  ma- 
nufactured nitrum  of  Egypt  (xxxi.  10).  This 
substance,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  used 
by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing (ii.  76,  77).  The  principal  natron  lakes 
now  found  in  Egypt,  six  in  number,  are  situate 
in  a  barren  valley  about  thirty  miles  westward 
of  the  Delta,  where  it  both  floats  as  a  whitish 
scum  upon  the  water,  and  is  found  deposited  at 
the  bottom  in  a  thick  incrustation,  after  the  water 
is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  a 
natural  mineral  alkali,  composed  of  the  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  and  muriate  of  soda,  derived 
from  the  soil  of  that  region.     Forskal  says  that  it 

is  known  by  the  name  t-j^j^  atrun,  or  ^^%^ 

natnm,  that  it  effervesces  with  vinegar,  and  is 
used  as  soap  in  washing  linen,  and  by  the  bakers 
as  yeast,  and  in  cookery  to  assist  in  boiling  meat, 
&c.  (Flora  ^gyptiaco-Arabica,  Hauiiias,  1775, 
pp.  43,  46).  Combined  with  oil  it  makes  a  harder 
und  fiiTner  soap  than  the  vegetable  alkali  [Bo- 
iiith].  The  application  of  the  name  nitre  to 
saltpetre  seems  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  natron,  the  true  nitre,  was  lost  for 
many  centuries  in  this  country,  till  revived  by  the 
Hon.  R.  Boyle,  who  says  he  '  had  had  some  of  it 
brought  to  him  from  Egypt'  (Memoirs  for  a 
History  of  Mineral  Waters,  Lond.  1681-5,  p.  86). 
See  an  interesting  paper  in  which  this  is  stated,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  abridged,  1809, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  216,  &c. ;  and  for  a  full  description  of 
tlie  modern  merchandise,  uses,  &c.,  of  the  natron 
of  Egypt,  see  Sonini's  Travels,  Paris,  vol.  i.  ch. 
xix.;  Andrfeossi's  Jliewioire  sxir  la  Vallee  des  Lacs 
de  Natron  Decade  Er/yptienne,  No.  iv.,  vol.  ii. ; 
Beckmp.nn's  Beytrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Erfin- 
ditngen,  th.  iv.  jj.  15,  if. ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  De 
Nitro  Hehreeor.  in  Comment.  Societ.  Regal. 
Prahct.  pt.  i.  p.  166 ;  and  Supplem.  ad  Lex. 
Uclraic.  p.  1704  ;  Shaw's  Travels,  2nded.  p.  479. 

J.  F.  D. 

NETHINIM  {h'^Z>r\}  ;  Sept.  Nafiivf/t).  This 
*e,me,  which  means  '  the  given '  or  '  the  devoted,' 
WPA  applied  to  the  servants  of  tlie  temple,  or  temple 
ilaves,  who  were  under  the  Levites  in  the  ministry 
»f  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  Gesenius  (Jetoish 
Antiq.,  p.  289)  is  wrong  in  alleging  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  name  till  the  time  of  David.  On 
.he  contrary,  it  was  attached  in  the  first  instance 
10  the  Levites  themselves.  Thus  God  says, '  I  have 
^iveii  the  Levites  as  a  gift  (Heb.  nethinim)  to 
Aaron  and  to  his  sons  from  among  the  children 
-}(  Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation'  (Num. 
viii.  19).  This,  in  fact,  explains  the  origin  of 
the  name.  The  term  '  Levites,'  however,  was  at 
first  sufficiently  distinctive  as  a  title ;  but  when 
gttbordinate  helpers  were  eventaMy  given  to  these, 
the  latter  took  the  name  of  Nethinim.  The  first 
••rvants   whom   the   Levites   obtained  were   the 
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Gibeonites,  on  whom  devolved  the  very  laborious 
services  of  fetching  water  and  collecting  wood 
(Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  number  of  such  servants 
appears  to  have  been  increased  by  David ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  then,  when  these  servants  ceased 
to  be  wholly  Gibeonities,  that  Nethinim  came 
into  use  as  a  pro[ier  name  for  the  whole  class  (Ezra 
viii.  20).  From  tiiat  time  forward,  (hey  appear 
to  have  been  no  longer  regarded  or  treated  as 
slaves,  but  as  the  lowest  order  of  the  servants  of  the 
sanctuary;  who,  although  in  their  origin  foreigners 
and  heathen,  had  doubtless  embraced  the  Jewish 
religion.  These  did  not  all  forget  their  relation- 
ship to  the  sanctuary  during  the  Captivity.  Some 
of  them  returned  to  their  duties  under  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  and  were  placed  in  cities  with  the  Le- 
vites (Neh.  xi.  3 ;  Ezra  ii.  70 ;  1  Cbron.  ix.  27. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  many  of  them 
would  return  to  this  humble  station  in  Palestine, 
but  220  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  20),  and 
392  Zerubbabel  (ii.  5-8).  The  voluntary  de- 
votedness  which  was  thus  manifested  by  these 
persons  considerably  raised  tlie  station  of  the 
Nethinim,  which  was  thenceforth  regarded  rather 
a3  honourable  than  degrading.  Their  number 
was,  however,  insufficient  for  tlie  service  of  the 
temple ;  whence,  as  Josephus  tells  us  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  17,  6),  a  festival,  called  Ev\o<f>opla, 
Xylophoria,  was  established,  in  wliicli  the  people, 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  were  obliged  to  bring  a 
certain  quantity  of  wood  to  the  temple  for  the  use 
of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofi'ering, 

NETOPHAH  (nab?  ;  Sept.  Neroj^jci),  a  place 
not  far  from  Bethlehem  in  Judaea  (Ezra  ii.  22  •, 
Neh.  vii.  26).  Hence  the  Gentile  name  Netophite 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  28,  29 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  23). 

NETTLE  [Thorn]. 

NETZ.     [Hawk.] 

NEW  MOON  [Festivals  ;  Moon]. 

NEW  YEAR  [Year]. 

NIBHAZ  (Tn?3  ;  Sept.  'Ep\aCfp),  an  idol  of 
the  Avites  (2  Kings  xvii.  31).  The  Jewish  inter- 
preters, knowing  nothing  of  this  idol,  sought  to 
deduce  some  idea  of  it  from  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  Deriving  it  from  n23,  '  to  bark,'  they 
have  assigned  the  idol  the  figure  of  a  dog ;  althougli 
there  are  no  traces  of  any  idol  of  this  figure  wor- 
siiippud  in  ancient  Syria.   In  the  Zabian  books  the 

corresponding  name,   L'>  ^,  is  that  of  an  evil 

demon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  upon  the  eartn,  while 
his  feet  rest  on  the  bottom  of  Tartarus  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  should  be  identified  with 
the Avite  Nibhaz.  Iken,  Dissert,  de  Idola Nibchaz, 
1743;  Norberg,  Onomast.  Cod.Nasar.;  G^en. 
Thesaur.  in  Tn33. 

NICODEMUS  (tJiKSS-nfios),  a  Pharisee  and 
member  of  tlie  Sanhedrim,  who  was  impressed  by 
what  he  had  heard  concerning  Jesus  ;  but  being 
unwilling,  on  account  of  his  station,  to  commit 
himself  without  greater  surety  than  he  possessed, 
repaired  by  night  to  the  house  in  which  Christ 
dwelt,  and  held  with  him  that  important  discourse 
which  occupies  the  third  chapter  of  John's 
Gospel.  The  effect  which  was  then  produced 
upon  his  mind  may  be  collected-  from  the  fact 
that  subsequently,  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
venerable  body  to  which  he  belonged,  he  ven- 
tured to  let  fall  a  few  words  in.  favour  of  Jesus, 
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whose  proceedings  were  tiien  in  question  (John 
vii.  50) ;  and  that  he  took  part  with  his  col- 
league, Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  rendering  the  last 
honours  to  the  body  of  the  crucified  Kedeemer 
(John  xix.  39).  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Nico- 
dcmus  from  Scripture.  Tradition,  however,  adds 
that  after  he  had  thus  o))enly  declared  himsel f  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus,  and  had  been  baptised  by  Peter,  he 
was  displaced  from  his  office,  and  expelled  from 
.lerusalem  (Phot.  Cod.  p.  171).  It  is  added  that 
he  found  refuge  in  a  country  house  of  his  cousin 
Gamaliel,  and  remained  there  till  his  death. 
Modern  writers  have  been  disposed  to  identify 
Nicodemus  with  a  rich  and  pious  person  of  the 
same  name  (but  also  called  Bonai),  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  whose  family  eventually  sank 
into  great  poverty  (Otho.  Lex.  Rabhin.,  p.  459). 
All  this  is,  however,  very  uncertain,  and  what  is 
stated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is 
unsafe,  and  in  some  part*  manifestly  imtrue.  Too 
strong  an  appreciation  of  the  workl's  good  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  the  failing  of  Nicodemus, 
although  Niemeyer  (Charakt.  i.  113)  has  lately 
made  a  strong  eftbrt  to  clear  him  from  this  impu- 
tation. We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  what 
he  ventured  to  say  in  the  Sanhedrim;  for  lie 
suffered  himself  to  be  easily  put  down,  and  did 
not  come  forward  with  any  bold  avowal  of  liis 
ijelief.  Winer  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
although  he  took  part  in  the  sepulchral  rites  of 
Jesus,  he  did  not  join  Joseph  in  his  application  to 
Pilate  for  the  body  of  his  crucified  Lord ;  and 
justly  remarks  that  such  characters  usually  re- 
quire a  strong  external  impulse  to  bring  them 
boldly  forward,  which  impulse  was  probably  in 
this  case  supplied  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

NICOLAITANS  (NiKoXairai).  This  word 
occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  ii.  6, 
15).  In  the  former  passage  the  conduct  of  the 
Nicolaitans,  ra  fpya  roov  HiKoXatTwv,  is  con- 
demned ;  in  the  latter,  the  angel  of  the  church  in 
Pergamus  is  censured  because  certain  members 
of  his  church  held  their  doctrine,  t'V  SiSaxrjr  tccu 
NtKoAoi'Toij'.  Irenaeus,  the  earliest  Cliristian 
author  who  mentions  them,  says  simply  (Con- 
tra  Hares.,  i.  26),  '  It  very  clearly  ap[iears, 
from  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  Nicolaitans  held 
fornication,  and  the  eating  of  idol-sacrifices,  to 
be  things  indifferent,  and  therefore  jiermitted  to 
Christians.'  In  short,  Irenaeus  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  the  Nicolaitans,  except  what  he 
gathered  from  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  as,  in- 
deed, the  concluding  words  of  his  short  notice 
suggest :  '  Quapropter  dixit  et  de  iis  sermo  :  Sed 
hoc  habes  quod  odisti  opera  Nicolaitarum,  quae  et 
egoodi ;'  unless  it  be  his  statement  that  Nicolas, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  v.),  was  the  founder 
of  the  sect.  The  practices  of  tliese  heretics  were 
the  more  reprehensible,  as  being  not  only  opposed 
to  the  whole  spirit  and  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
but  a  violation  of  an  express  decree  of  tiie  Apos- 
tles and  Elders,  issued  in  relation  to  this  matter 
(Acts  XV.).  As  time  rolled  on,  however,  the  in- 
formation regarding  Nicolas  and  his  proceedings 
seems  continually  to  have  increased,  till  Epipha- 
nius,  at  length,  furnishes  us  with  a  full-blown 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proselyte  of 
Antioch  founded  the  sect  which  was  supposed  to 
bear  his  name.  Nicolas,  such  is  tlie  story  of 
Epiphanius  (Advers.  Uteres,  i.  25,  p.  76,  edit. 
Petav.),   had  a  beautiful   wife,  and,  following 
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the  counsels  of  perfection,  he  separated  himself 
from  her;  but  not  being  able  to  persevere  in  hig 
resolution,  he  returned  to  her  again  (as  a  dog 
to  his  vomit,  us  kvuv  eVl  rhv  tSiof  tfierar) ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  justified  his  conduct  by  licen- 
tious  principles,  wliich  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nicolaitans. 

Against  tliis  account  (in  which  Tertullian, 
Hilary,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  several  other 
fathers,  substantially  concur)  we  may  object — (1) 
Tliat  the  custom  of  men  putting  away  tlieir  wiveg 
for  the  attainment  of  a  supposed  higher  sanctity 
evidently  belongs  to  a  later  period,  when  the 
monastic  ideas  produced  these  and  similar  prac- 
tices. Such  an  occurrence  was  natural  enough 
in  the  age  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  of  Ter- 
tullian— that  is,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  century ;  but  we  cannot  believe  it  could 
have  happened  in  tlie  Apostolic  age.  (2)  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  his  taking  back  his  wife,  even  if 
he  had,  on  those  grounds,  separated  himself  from 
her,  would  then  be  regarded  as  an  immorality, 
much  less  as  an  enormous  crime,  especially  con- 
sidering what  St.  Paul  had  said  on  the  subject 
(1  Cor.  vii.  3-6).  (3)  Epiphanius,  after  stating 
that  Nicolas  lapsed  into  the  greatest  enormities, 
informs  us  that  all  the  Gnostics  derived  their 
origin  from  him ;  a  statement  which  throws  au 
air  of  ridicule  over  all  he  has  told  us  on  this 
subject,  and  proves  how  little  his  authority  in 
the  matter  is  worth, 

Clement  of  Alexandria  has  preserved  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  story  (^Strom.  iii.  4,  p. 
522,  edit.  Potter),  which  Eusebius  copies  from 
him  (Hist.  Eccles.,  iii.  29),  and  wliicli  is  repeated 
by  Augustine  and  other  ancient  writers.  '  The 
apostles,'  they  say,  '  reprehended  Nicolas  for  jea- 
lousy of  his  wile,  who  was  beautiful  ;  where- 
upon Nicolas  produced  her,  and  said.  Any  one 
might  marry  her  who  pleased.  In  this  affair  the 
deacon  let  fall  the  expression,  ot»  irapaxfrflo^ourOai 
Ty  (TapKi  Ser,  '•  that  we  should  abuse  the  flesh  ;" 
which,  though  employed  in  a  good  sense  by  him, 
was  ]ierverted  to  a  bad  one  by  those  who  would 
gain  to  their  licentiousness  the  sanction  of  a  re- 
s]K'ctaljle  name,  and  who  from  hence  styled  them- 
selves Nicolatains.'  ^Vho  can  believe  that  a  sect 
sliould  take  its  rise  and  its  name  from  a  casual 
expression  by  a  man  whose  obvious  sense  and 
whose  conduct  were  opposed  to  the  peculiarities  ol 
the  sect?  Neither  can  we  think  the  conjecture 
of  Grotius  {Annot.  in  Apocalyps.,  ii.  6)  at  a1 
probable:  '  Mihi  veterum  testimonia  conferenti, 
media  placet  sententia,  quae  haec  est :  Nicolaum 
accusatum  ^tjAotuttios,  quod,  uxorem  pulchram 
habens,  usitata  ilia  inter  Christianos  utriusque 
sexus  pacis  oscula  non  satis  ferret,  in  conlrarium 
cucurrisse,  et  exemplo  Laconum  ac  Catonis  uxoris 
suae  usuram  permisisse  aliis,  plane  quasi  in  eo 
quod  marito  et  uxore  volentibus  Heret  non  ]iecca- 
retur,  &c.'  For  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a 
custom  which  was  universal  could  excite  any 
jealousy ;  and  yet  more  so  that  a  man  imbued 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  as  Nicolas  was, 
should  seek  to  turn  aside  their  displeasure  by 
imitating  the  matrimonial  enormities  of  Spartans 
or  of  Cato. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fathers,  that  the  Nicolai- 
tans with  whom  they  were  acquainted  wera 
Gnostics;  since  they  impute  to  them  the  distinctive 
tenets  and  practices  of  the  Gnostics.     But  in  tibe 
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short  allusion  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15,  there  is  nothing 
to  identify  the  tenets  or  conduct  alluded  to  with 
Gnosticism,  even  supposing  that  Gnosticism,  pro- 
[)€ily  80  called,  existed  in  the  Apostolic  age, which, 
»o  say  the  least,  has  not  been  proved  to  be  the  case. 
So  that  the  conjecture  mentioned  by  Mosheim, 
and  wliicli  Tertulliau  appears  to  favour,  may  be 
regartled  as  probable,  that  the  Nicolaitans  men- 
tioned in  Revelation  had  erroneously  been  con- 
founded with  a  party  of  Gnostics  formed  at  a  later 
jieriod  by  one  Nicolas. 

The  ingenious  conjecture  of  Michaelis  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  who  supposes  that  by  Nicolai- 
tans (Rev.  ii.  6,  15)  the  same  class  of  persons  is 
intended  whom  St.  Peter  (2  Ep.  ii.  15)  describes 
as  f^oKoKovdiiffayTes  rp  65^  tov  Ba\adfji,follotcers 
of  the  teay  of  Balaam ;  and  that  their  name, 
Nicolaitans,  is  merely  a  Greek  translation  of 
tlieir  Helirew  designation,  the  noun  N(K({Aaos  (from 

KiK(£co  and  \a6s)  being  a  literal  version  of  Dy?3, 
that  is,  Dy  y?3.  The  custom  of  translating 
names,  which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  modern 
Europe,  was  undoubtedly  practised  also  among 
the  Jews,  as  tiie  example  in  Acts  ix.  36  (to  which 
otliers  might  be  added)  shows.  Accordingly,  the 
Arabic  version,  published  by  Erpenius,  renders 
the  words  ra  fpya  rSiv  tiiKoKaCTUv,  the  works 
of  the  Shuaibites,  the  Arabic  Shuaib  being  ap- 
parently the  name  for  Balaam.  The  only  ob- 
jection which  occurs  to  us  against  this  very 
ingenious  and  probable  supposition,  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that,  in  the  passage.  Rev.  ii.  14, 
15,  both  '  they  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,' 
and  '  the  Nicolaitans,'  are  specified,  and  are 
distinguished  from  each  other:  'So  hast  tliou 
also,'  ovrais  exf's  Kai  ffv,  the  Nicolaitans,  as 
well  as  tlie  Galaamites,  mentioned  in  the  previous 
verse.  So  tliat  whatever  general  agreement  there 
might  he  between  those  two  classes  of  iieretics — 
and  their  collocation  in  the  j^assage  before  us 
seems  to  imply  that  there  was  such  agreement — 
it  ajipears  equally  evident  tiiat  some  distinction 
also  must  have  separated  them  the  one  from  tlie 
ottier. — H.  L. 

NICOLAS  (Ni/c({Aaos),  a  proselyte  of  Antioch, 
and  one  of  tlie  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5).  No- 
thing further  is  known  of  him;  but  a  large  body 
of  unsafe  tradition  has  been  connected  with  his 
name,  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans,  stigma- 
tised in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15.  (See  the  preceding  article.) 

NICOPOLIS  (NiK^TroAij),  a  city  of  Thrace, 
now  Nico))!,  on  tlie  river  Nessus,  now  Karasou, 
V  liich  was  here  the  boundary  between  Thrace  and 
JIacedonia;  and  hence  the  city  is  sometimes 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  latter.  In  Titus  iii. 
15,  Paul  expresses  an  intention  to  winter  at  Ni- 
copolis,  and  invites  Titus,  then  in  Crete,  to  join 
liini  there. 

NIGER  [Simon]. 

NIGHT.  The  general  division  of  the  night 
among  tlie  Hebrews  has  been  described  under 
Day;  and  it  only  remains  to  indicate  a  few 
marked  ap])lications  of  the  word.  The  term  of 
human  life  is  usually  called  a  day  in  Scripture  • 
hut  in  one  passage  it  is  called  niffht,  to  be  followed 
soon  by  (lay,  '  the  day  is  at  hand  '  (Rom.  viii. 
12).  Being  a  time  of  darkness,  the  image  and 
thadow  of  death,  in  which  the  beasts  of  prey  go 
forth  to  devour,  it  was  made  a  symbol  of  a  season 
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of  adversity  and  trouble,  in  which  men  prey  upon 
each  other,  and  the  strong  tyrannize  over  the  weak 
(Isa.  xxi.  12;  Zech.  xiv.  6,  7;  comp.  Rev.  xxi. 
23;  xxii.  5).  Hence  continued  day,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  night,  implies  a  constant  state  of  quiet 
and  happiness,  undisturbed  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
])eace  and  war.  Night  is  also  put,  as  in  our  own 
language,  for  a  time  of  ignorance  and  helplessness 
(Mic.  iii.  6).  In  John  ix.  4  niglit  represents 
death,  a  necessary  result  of  the  correlative  usage 
which  makes  life  a  day. 

NIGHTHAWK.     [Tachmas.] 

NILE  [Egypt]. 

NIMRA  [Beth-Nimra]. 

NIMROD  O""03:  Sept.  NefiptiZ;  Josephus 
Ne/3pci5Tjs),  a  son  of  Cusb,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  8-10).  Five  sons  of  Cush  are  enume- 
rated in  verse  7  in  the  more  usual  manner  of  this 
chapter;  but  a  change  of  phrase  introduces 
Nimrod.  This  difl'erence  may  indicate  that 
while,  in  relation  to  the  other  five,  the  names 
have  a  national  and  geographical  reference,  this 
appellation  is  exclusively  personal.  It  is  strictly 
an  abstract  noun,  signifying  contetnpt,  rebellion, 
apostacy,  impiety :  but  '  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
surprising,  and  it  is  a  thing  which,  takes  place  in 
all  languages,  that  a  noun  which  in  respect  of 
its  form,  is  properly  an  abstract,  becomes  in  the 
use  of  speech  a  concrete ;  and  conversely '  (Ge- 
senius,  Lehrgebiiude,  p.  483).  But  such  con- 
cretes usually  carry  a  strengthened  idea  of  the 
abstract,  a  kind  of  impersonation  of  the  quality. 
Theiefore  Nimrod  denotes  intensively,  the  ex- 
tremely impioits  rebel.  Hence  we  conceive  that 
it  was  not  his  original  proper  name,  but  was 
affixed  to  him  afterwards,  perhaps  even  after  his 
death,  as  a  characteristic  appellative. 

No  other  persons  connected  with  this  work 
must  be  considered  as  answerable  for  the  opi- 
nion which  the  writer  of  tiiis  article  thinks  to 
rest  upon  probable  grounds,  that  the  earlier  part 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  several  in- 
dependent and  complete  compositions,  of  the 
highest  antiquity  and  authority,  marked  by  some 
differences  of  style,  and  having  clear  indications 
of  commencement  in  each  instance.  If  this 
supposition  be  admitted,  a  reason  presents  itself 
for  the  citation  of  a  proverbial  phrase  in  ch.  x.  9. 
The  single  instance  of  minute  circumstantiality, 
in  so  brief  a  relation,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
writer  lived  near  the  age  of  Nimrod,  while  his 
history  was  still  a  matter  of  traditional  noto- 
riety, and  the  comparison  of  any  hero  with  him 
was  a  familiar  form  of  speech.  It  is  also  sup- 
jiosed  that  those,  not  fragments,  but  complete, 
though  short  and  sejmrate  compositions  (of  which 
eight  or  more  are  liypothetically  enumerated  in 
J.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  and  Geology,  p.  202j, 
were,  under  Divine  authority,  prefixed  by  Moses 
to  his  own  history.  Their  series  has  a  continuity 
generally,  but  not  rigorously  exact.  If  we  place 
ourselves  in  such  a  point  of  time,  suppose  the  age 
succeeding  Nimrod,  which  might  be  the  third 
century  after  the  Deluge,  we  may  see  how  na- 
turally the  origination  of  a  common  phrase  wovild 
rise  in  the  writer's  mind;  and  that  a  motive  of 
usefulness  would  be  suggested  with  it.  But  both 
these  ideas  involve  that  of  nearness  to  the  time ; 
a  period  in  which  the  country  traditions  were 
yet  fresh,  and  an  elucidation  of  them  would  be 
acceptable  and  consonant  to  general  feeling.    An 
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apparently  just  reason  thus  accrues  for  the  inser- 
tion of  this  little  and  insulated  portion  of  personal 
history  in  the  midst  of  a  tablet  of  the  descent  of 
nations.  A  close  trwslation  of  the  whole  passage 
is  this:  'And  Cush  b9?at  Nimrod :    he  began 

[?nn  opened  a  course  of  action,  led  the  way]  to 
being  a  hero  in  the  earth  [or  in  the  land]  :  he 
was  a  hero  at  the  chase  in  the  presence  of  Jehovali ; 
on  which  account  the  saying  is,  Like  Nimrod, 
the  hero  of  the  chase,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 
And  the  chief  [city]  of  his  dominion  was  Babel ; 
and  [he  founded]  Ezek  and  Akkad,  and  Kalneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar.' 

The  common  rendering,  '  a  mighty  hunter,'  is 
doubtless  equivalent  to  this  literal  translation. 
The  adjunct,  '  in  the  presence  of  Jeliovah,'  occurs 
many  times  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  it 
generally  conveys  the  idea  of  favour  and  apprO' 
bation,  as  we  in  our  language  employ  the  word 
countenance.  Hence  some  have  supposed  that 
here  the  expression  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  and 
denotes  that,  by  the  special  aid  and  blessing  of 
God's  providence,  the  bravery  and  skill  of  this 
hero  were  remarkably  successful,  in  attacking  and 
destroying  the  ferocious  animals  which  had 
greatly  multiplied.  The  Jewish  commentator 
Abarbanel,  with  other  Rabbinical  writers,  '  in- 
terpret those  words  favourably,  saying  that 
Nimrod  was  qualified  by  a  peculiar  dexterity 
and  strength  for  the  chace,  and  that  he  otfered  to 
God  [portions]  of  the  prey  that  he  took;  and 
several  of  the  moderns  are  of  opinion  that  this 
passage  is  not  to  be  understood  of  his  tyrannical 
oppressions,  or  of  hunting  of  men,  but  of  beasts ' 
{Ancient  Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  276,  oct.  ed.). 
Hence  they  have  contended  that  we  have  no 
reason  for  regarding  Nimrod  as  any  other  tiian  a 
benefactor  to  his  country,  and,  in  that  view,  a 
man  acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  Jehovah. 

But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  no  moral  ap- 
probation is  implied,  but  only  that,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary possession  of  prowess,  the  gift  of  God, 
as  is  every  natural  talent,  lie  became  thus  distin- 
guished in  clearing  the  country  of  wild  beasts; 
and  that  these  exploits  led  him  to  make  aggressions 
upon  men.  Interpreters,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Targums  down 
to  our  own  times,  understand  the  whole  case  thus : 
that  Nimrod  was  a  man  of  vast  bodily  strength, 
and  eminent  for  courage  and  skill  in  the  arts  of 
hunting  down  and  capturing  or  killing  the 
dangerous  animals,  which  probably  were  both 
very  numerous,  and  frequently  of  enormous  size ; 
that,  by  these  recommendations,  he  made  himself 
the  favourite  of  bold  and  enterprising  young  men, 
who  readily  joined  his  hunting-expeditions;  that 
hence  he  took  encouragement  to  break  the  pa- 
triarchal union  of  venerable  and  peaceful  subor- 
dination, to  set  himself  up  as  a  military  chieftain, 
assailing  and  subduing  men,  training  his  ad- 
herents into  formidable  troops,  by  their  aid  sub- 
duing the  inhabitants  of  Shinar  and  its  neigh- 
bouring districts  ;  and  that,  for  consolidating  and 
retaining  his  power,  now  become  a  despotism,  lie 
employed  his  subjects  in  building  forts,  which 
became  towns  and  cities,  that  which  was  after- 
wards called  Babel  being  the  principal.  Com- 
bining this  with  the  contents  of  cliapter  xi.,  we 
infer  that  Nimrod  eitlier  was  an  original  party  in 
ti>e  daring  impiety  of  building  the  tower,  or  sub- 
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sequently  joined  himself  to  those  who  \aA  begna 
it.  The  former  fact  is  positively  afiSnned  by 
Josephus ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  could 
have  any  otiier  evidence  than  that  of  tlie  general 
interpretation  of  his  countrymen.  The  late  Mr. 
Rich,  not  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  extensive  plain 
where  lie  buried  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  discovered 
the  very  remarkable  mound  with  remains  of  build- 
ings on  its  summit  (of  which  see  the  figure  in  the 
article  Babei,,  vol.  i.  p.  267,  of  this  work),  which 
even  now  bears  the  name  o(  Birs  Nimrod :  and  this 
may  well  be  regarded  as  some  confirmation  of  the 
common  opinion.  The  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  Birt  is  said  to  be  unknown ;  which  seems  to 
be  a  proof  of  high  antiquity.  There  is  only  one 
otlier  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
Nimrod  is  mentioned,  Micah  v.  6,  'the  land  of 
Nimrod.'  But  it  is  not  quite  indubitable  that 
these  words  refer  to  Babylon,  though  they  may 
very  properly  be  so  construed ;  for  it  is  possible, 
and  agreeable  to  frequent  usage,  to  take  them  as 
put  in  apposition  with  the  preceding  object  of  the 
action, '  the  land  of  Assyria.'  The  repetition  of 
the  demonstrative  particle  JIN  adds  something  to 
the  former  of  the  two  constructions,  yet  not  de- 
cisively. 

The  two  different  translations  of  verse  1 1  have 
been  stated  and  explained  in  the  article  Assyria, 
vol.  i.  p.  246.  The  translation  there  preferred,  and 
which  Bochart  and  many  other  high  authorities 
have  sanctioned,  is, '  From  that  land  he  [Nimrod] 
went  forth  to  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh  and 
Relioboth  city,  and  Calah,  and  Resen  between 
Nineveh  and  Calah,  that  the  great  city.'  As 
of  the  three  last-named  places  we  can  find 
scarcely  a  vestige,  or  rather  none  at  all,  in  the 
Scriptures  or  in  profane  authors,  we  seem  to  have 
here  a  ])roof  of  an  antiquity  far  higher  than  the 
age  of  Moses — thus  strengthening  the  idea  of  a 
collection,  above  mentioned.  The  annexed  clause, 
'  That  [or  this]  the  great  city  '  (we  decline  sup. 
plying  the  verb  is  or  icas,  as  we  can  have  nc 
authority  for  determining  the  tense)  is  most 
evidently,  according  to  the  use  of  the  pronomi,  to 
be  referred  to  Resen,  and  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, to  the  remoter  object,  Nineveh, 

The  writer  of  this  article  must  acknowledge 
that  he  thinks  the  other  rendering,  taking  Asshur 
for  the  name  of  the  son  of  Shem  (verse  22),  is 
the  more  probable.  His  reasons  are,  (1.)  The 
internal  probability  as  arising  from  a  remark 
made  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the 
whole  chapter  carries  in  itself  moral  evidence  of 
having  been  written  while  many  of  the  facts  re- 
mained in  the  traditional  memory  of  tribes  and 
nations :  thus  this  passage  would  give  authentic 
confirmation  to  a  matter  of  current  belief. 
(2.)  Had  Asshur  not  been  the  nominative  to  the 
verb,  but  the  name  of  the  country,  propriely 
would  have  required  a  preposition  separate  or 
prefixed,  or  the  H  directive  or  local  to  be  sub- 
joined ;  as  we  find  it  in  ch.  xxv.  18 — '  in  the 
going  [/.  e.  on  the  road]  to  Asshur,'  Asshiirak 
(see  ample  and  elucidatory  proof  of  this  usage  in 
Kwald's  Gram.,  Nicholson's  transl.,  §  420,  and  in 
Nordheimer's  Gram.  vol.  i.  §  642).  We  are  aware 
of  the  objection,  that  this  He  directive  is  sometimes 
omitted;  but,  we  reply,  such  omission  is  uncom- 
mon, and  an  instance  cannot  be  found  easily,  if 
at  all,  of  the  omission  when  any  importance 
attaches  to  the  idea  of  local  direction  (see  abuDd> 
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ant  examples  in  Noldius's  Particul.  Hebr.  p. 
>17).  (3.)  The  translation  for  which  we  plead 
18  the  plain  and  natural  one,  the  most  obvious  to 
both  writer  and  reader;  whereas  the  other  is 
artificial  and  obscure  :  which  would  not  therefore 
Be  likely  to  be  adopted  by  a  writer,  such  as  this 
is,  of  extreme  simplicity  and  straightforwardness. 
(4.)  All  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  (to  which  unquestionably  great  defer- 
ence is  due),  adopt  this  construction. 

The  objections  to  this  are,  (1.)  That  it  is  out 
of  place,  and  unnatural,  to  bring  in  any  mention 
of  another  family,  and  that  a  circumstance  which 
would  have  found  its  proper  position  in  verse  22. 
To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  there  are  two 
links  of  association  which  would  dictate  the  an - 
titipative  mention,  the  idea  of  building  towns, 
which  has  this  only  place  in  the  wbole  enumera- 
tion of  descents  from  Noah's  sons ;  and  the  fact 
^hat  a  son  of  Shem,  having  for  some  reason 
(probable,  though  we  can  only  conjecture  it), 
settled  with  his  tribe  among  the  Hamites,  was, 
either  by  prospects  of  superior  advantage,  or  by 
the  jealousy  and  annoyance  of  Nimrod,  induced 
to  colonise  another  district.  (2.)  That,  thus 
taken,  the  proposition  comes  naturally  as  the 
correlate  of  verse  10 ;  the  one  laying  down  the 
commencement  and  chief  seat  of  Nimrod's  domi- 
nion, namely,  Babel  and  its  dependencies,  and 
tlie  other  subjoining  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
annexation.  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  is  quite 
hypothetical,  and  that  the  flow  of  thought  and 
connection  is  plain  and  natural  upon  the  other 
interpretation.  (3.)  That,  in  Micah  v.  6,  Assyria 
is  called  '  the  land  of  Nimrod.'  The  doubtful- 
ness of  this  interpretation  we  have  already  shown. 
(4.)  The  learned  Mr.  Bochart  even  claims  sup- 
port from  the  lost  writings  of  Ctesias,  as  cited  by 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian  ;  and  he  might  have  added 
Justin's  Epitome  of  Trogtts.  Ctesias  lived  later 
than  B.C.  400,  and  wrote  histories  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  of  which  some  fragments,  or  rather  ab- 
stracts, are  in  the  collections  of  Phot  ius.  He  pro- 
fessed to  have  derived  his  materials  from  ancient 
authorities  in  the  respective  countries  ;  but  he  is 
declared  by  his  contemjwrary  Aristotle  to  be  un- 
worthy of  any  credit,  by  Plutarch  to  be  fre- 
quently a  liar,  by  AulusGellius  to  be  a  dealer  in 
fables ;  and  he  is  characterised  by  Joseph  Sca- 
liger  as  a  petty  and  absurd  writer,  full  of  errors 
and  direct  falsehoods,  and  utterly  worthless  as  an 
historical  authority.  Yet  the  utmost  that  can  be 
derived  from  Ctesias  is,  that  Ninus  was  the  first, 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  that  he  built  Nineveh, 
calling  it  after  his  own  name  [suppose  Nin 
Navah,  '  town  of  Nin '],  and  that,  after  his  death, 
bis  widow,  Semiramis,  founded,  and  carried  to 
a  great  extent  of  magnificence,  the  city  of  Ba- 
bylon. How  precarious  these  premises  are  to 
support  the  conclusion,  the  studious  reader  will 
judge. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  discussed  this  question  at  large, 
and  he  gives  the  result  thus  :  '  The  chief  objec- 
tion made  by  these  writers  [Bochart,  and  Hyde  in 
his  De  Relig.  Feterum  Persarum,  &c.]  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  passage  arises  from 
this,  that  Asshur,  they  say,  is  here  mentioned  out 
of  his  place,  which  is  the  most  frivolous  and  ill- 
grounded  allegation  that  could  be  thought  of. 
Nothii:g  is  more  common  with  the  sacred  writers 
in  giving  a  list  of  people,  than  to  introduce  some 
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little  history  of  particular  persons,  as  they  men* 
tion  them.  The  person  here  spoken  of  is  Nimrod, 
of  the  line  of  Ham,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
traordinary character.  As  he  trespassed  upon 
Asshur,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  land  of  Shina&i, 
his  history  is  so  blended  with  that  of  Asshur,  that 
one  could  not  be  mentioned  without  the  other. 
What  is  said  is  so  far  from  being  introduced  out 
of  its  place,  that  nothing  could  come  in  more 
naturally,  or  with  greater  propriety.  It  was  im- 
possible to  omit  it  without  rendering  the  history 
defective.  Nimrod  was  a  bold  and  powerful 
man.  He  seized  upon  Babylon,  and  forced  Asshur 
to  leave  that  country  ;  who  went  out  of  the  land, 
and  built  Nineveh  and  other  cities.  This  is  the 
amount  of  it :  and  what  can  be  more  natural  and 
proper?'  (^Anc.  Mythol.  vi.  192). 

Concerning  the  subsequent  life  of  Nimrod,  the 
Scriptures  give  not  the  slightest  information,  nor 
even  ground  for  conjecture.  But,  after  seventeen 
or  more  centuries,  a  dubious  and  supposititious 
narrative  got  into  credit,  of  which  the  earliest 
promoter  that  we  know  was  Ctesias,  but  which, 
variously  amplified,  has  been  repeated  by  many 
compilers  of  ancient  history  down  to  our  own 
times.  Rollin,  Shuck  ford,  and  Prideaux,  seem 
to  have  given  it  a  measure  of  credit.  It  is  briefly 
to  this  effect: — Some  make  Nimrod  to  be  Belus, 
and  consider  Nin  (for  os  and  us  are  only  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammatical  terminations)  to 
have  been  his  son :  others  identify  Nimrod  and 
Ninus.  It  is  further  narrated  that  Ninus,  in  con- 
federacy with  Aric,  an  Arabian  sovereign,  in 
seventeen  years,  spread  his  conquests  over  Meso- 
potamia, Media,  and  a  large  part  of  Armenia 
and  other  countries ;  that  he  married  Semiramis, 
a  warlike  companion  and  continuatrix  of  his  con- 
quests, and  the  builder  of  Babylon ;  that  their 
son  Ninyas  succeeded,  and  was  followed  by  more 
than  thirty  sovereigns  of  the  same  family,  he  and 
all  the  rest  being  effeminate  voluptuaries ;  that 
their  indolent  and  licentious  characters  trans- 
mitted nothing  to  posterity;  that  the  crown 
descended  in  this  unworthy  line  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  that  the  last  king 
of  Assyria  was  Sardanapalus,  proverbial  for  his 
luxury  and  dissipation ;  that  his  Median  viceroy, 
Arbaces,  with  Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  re- 
belled against  him,  took  his  capital  Nineveh  and 
destroyed  it,  according  to  the  horrid  practice  of 
ancient  conquerors,  those  pests  of  the  earth,  while 
,the  miserable  Sardanapalus  perished  with  his 
attendants  by  setting  tire  to  his  palace,  in  the 
ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

That  some  portion  of  true  history  lies  inter- 
mingled with  error  or  fable  in  this  legend,  espe- 
cially the  concluding  part  of  it,  is  probable.  Mr, 
Bryant  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  a  few  scattered 
notices  of  the  Assyrians  and  their  confederates 
and  opponents  in  Eupolemus  and  other  authore, 
of  whom  fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusehius; 
and  in  an  obscure  passage  of  Diodorus.  To  a 
part  of  this  series,  presenting  a  previous  subjuga- 
tion of  some  Canaanitish,  of  course  Hamite 
nations,  to  the  Assyrians,  a  revolt,  and  a  reduc- 
tion to  the  former  vassalage,  Mr.  Bryant  thinks 
that  the  very  remarkable  passage.  Gen,  xiv.  1-10, 
refers ;  and  he  supports  his  argument  in  an  able 
manner  by  a  variety  of  ethnological  coincidences 
{Anc.  Mythol.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  195-208).  But  what- 
ever we   know  with  certainty  of  an   Assyrian 
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monarchy  commences  with  Pul,  about  b.c.  760; 
and  we  have  then  the  succession  in  Tiglath- 
pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
naddon.  Under  this  la«t  it  is  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  kingdom  was  absorbed  by  the  Chaldaeo- 
Babylonian. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  mythology  and 
idolatry  arose  from  the  histories  of  chiefs  and 
sages,  decorated  with  allegorical  fables,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  life  and  actions  of 
Ninirod  gave  occasion  to  stories  of  this  kind. 
Hence,  some  have  supposed  iiim  to  have  been 
signified  by  the  Indian  Bacchus,  deriving  that 
name  from  Bar-Chus, '  son  of  Cash :'  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, by  the  Persian  giant  Gibber  (answering  to 
the  Hebrew  Gibbor, '  mighty  man,'  Miero,'  in  Gen. 
X.  8,  9) :  and  by  the  Greek  Orion,  whose  fame 
as  a  '  mighty  hunter'  is  celebrated  by  Homer,  in 
the  Odyssey,  xi.  571-4.  The  Persian  and  the 
Grecian  fables  are  both  represented  by  the  well- 
known  and  magnificent  constellation. — J.  P.  S. 

NINEVEH,  meaning  the  dwelling  of  Ninus  ; 
a  famous  city  of  the  ancient  world,  capital  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire,  which  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  opposite  to  tlie  present 
Mosul ;  its  actual  site  being  most  probably  the 
same  with  tliat  of  Nunia  and  the  tomb  of  Jonah, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the 
midst  of  ruins,  N.  Lat.  36°  20'  17";  E.  L.  43° 
10'  17".  The  name  in  Hebrew  is  ni3''3  ;  in  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  Niveui,  IJivevfi;  in  ordi- 
nary Greek,  Ntj/os ;  Latin,  Ninus  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
i.  6.  4  ;  ix.  11.  3).  The  Bible  makes  the  city  a 
sort  of  colony  from  Babylon  ov  Babel,  Shinar  [see 
Babel],  stating  (Gen.  x,  11),  'out  of  tliat  land 
(Babel,  &c.,  in  the  land  of  Shinar)  went  forth 
Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh.'  After  this  simple 
statement  the  sacred  record  is  for  a  long  time  en- 
tirely silent  respecting  Nineveh,  wliich,  we  may 
therefore  presume,  remained  inconsiderable  for 
many  generations.  At  length,  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  the  first  mention  of  the  place,  in  the 
days  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (b.c.  S25), 
Nineveh  again  enters  by  name  on  tlie  biblical 
record,  having  meanwhile  grown  into  a  mighty 
power.  This  re-appearance  of  Nineveh  is  acci- 
dental, and  shows  that  the  Bible  does  not  profess 
to  give  any  orderly  and  systematic  history  of  the 
world.  Other  countries  come  on  the  scene  and 
disappear,  just  as  the  course  of  events  in  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel  seems  to  require  or 
may  chance  to  occasion.  Nineveh  is  described 
in  the  book  of  Jonah  as  '  tliat  great  city,'  '  an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days"  journey,'  pro- 
bably in  a  straight  line  through  the  place,  as  the 
large  cities  of  Asia  stood  on  a  great  extent  of 
country,  having  gardens,  and  even  fields,  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  and  Jonah  is  said  to  '  enter  into 
the  city  a  day's  journey  '  (ch.  iii.  4)  before  he 
began  to  foretell  its  overthrow  ;  that  is,  as  is  most 
likely,  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  place, 
as  being  that  which  was  most  suitable  for  deliver- 
ing his  burden.  The  magnitude  of  the  place  may 
also  be  gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  book  :  '  That  great  city,  wherein  are  more 
than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  dis- 
cern between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand, 
and  also  much  cattle  '  (grazing).  The  population 
of  a  place  must  have  been  immense  in  which  there 
were  no  fewer  than  120,000  children  —  young 
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children  the  language  employed  seems  to  denote. 
It  also  appears  from  the  same  book  that  the  state 
of  society  was  highly  complex,  organized  in  divers 
ranks  from  the  king  and  the  noble  to  the  peasant ; 
and,  if  we  may  argue  from  the  exactness  with 
which  the  number  of  children  is  given,  we  should 
be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  people  were  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilization,  seeing  that  theii 
social  statistics  were  well  attended  to  and  care- 
fully preserved.  Civilization,  however,  had  brought 
luxury,  and  luxury  corruption  of  morals,  for  '  their 
wickedness  had  gone  up  before  God  '  (ch.  i.  2). 
Yet  was  not  their  iniquity  of  the  lowest  kind,  for 
the  Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 
In  contemplating  the  dim  shade  of  this  immense 
city  and  powerful  empire,  and  being  made  sen- 
sible that  our  sole  means  of  acquiring  the  little  we 
know  about  it  is  furnished  by  a  few  pages  con- 
nected with  a  seer  of  the  insignificant  kingdom  of 
Israel,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised,  nor  to  ask 
how  it  is  that  the  records  of  Nineveh  itself  have 
perished,  and  that  almost  its  only  memorial  is 
found  among  a  petty  and  despised  people  ?  If  the 
memorials  of  those  great  empires  of  ancient  days 
have  perished,  and  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  them 
maiidy  to  the  Hebrew  race,  why  did  not  these 
Hebrew  records  perish  too?  That  which  pre- 
served them  must  have  been  an  influence  no  less 
potent  than  peculiar.  The  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  were  carefully  preserved.  This  answer 
is  not  sufficient.  What  nation,  having  record? 
did  not  keep  them  with  care?  A  special  value 
must  have  been  attached  to  the  Hebrew  memorials, 
otherwise  so  special  and  effectual  a  care  would  not 
have  been  bestowed  on  them.  But  a  special  value 
imjjlies  a  special  worth ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
recognise  the  peculiar  character  of  these  written 
documents,  namely,  that  they  were  true  and 
divine. 

A  \'e\v  years  later  we  find  the  projihet  Nahum 
entrusted  with  '  the  burden  of  Nineveh.'  From 
this  book  it  would  appear  that  the  repentance  of 
the  city,  if  sincere,  was  not  durable.  Therefore 
was  the  anger  of  Jehovah  aliout  to  fall  upon  it 
and  make  it  a  perpetual  waste.  Expressions  that 
are  employed  tend  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  size 
and  splendour  of  the  place  :  it  had  many  strong 
holds,  and  many  gates  with  bare,  probably  of  brass ; 
its  inhabitants  were  '  many  as  the  locust ;'  it  had 
multiplied  its  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven  ; 
its  crowned  (princes)  were  as  the  locusts,  and  its 
captains  as  the  great  grasshoppers  (ch.  iii.  12-17). 
So  her  wealth  was  prodigious  :  '  There  is  none  end 
of  the  store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  fur- 
niture.' The  reason  assigned  for  the  destruction 
of  the  city  shows  how  great  was  its  wickedness  : 
'  Out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut  oft'  the 
graven  image  and  the  molten  image  ;  I  will 
make  thy  grave;  for  thou  art  vile'  (ch.  i.  14). 
<  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  !  It  is  all  full  of  lies 
and  robbery '  (ch.  iii.  1 ).  Shortly  after  (b.c.  713) 
the  delivery  of  this  prophecy  Sennacherib,  king  ol 
Assyria,  having  invaded  Judaea,  suffered  a  signal 
defeat  by  the  special  act  of  God  :  '  So  Sennacherib 
departed,  and  went  and  returned  and  dwelt  at 
Nineveh  '  (2  Kings  xix.  36).  Very  brief,  however, 
was  his  dwelling  there,  for  as  he  was  worshipping 
in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer,  his  sons,  smote  him  with  the  sword  : 
and  Esarhaddon,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead 
(2  Kings  xix.  37).     The  predicted  punisliment  it 
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th«  city  was  now  approaching.  Zeplianiali  also 
gave  his  authority  that  it  would  come  (ch.  ii.  13), 
See  also  Isa.  xiv.  24,  sq. :  '  The  Lord  will  stretch 
out  his  hand  against  the  north  and  destroy  Assyria, 
and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  dry  liiie 
a  wilderness.'  The  language  which  immediately 
ensues  goes  to  confirm  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  commercial  greatness  (it  was  the 
entrepot  for  the  trade  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia), 
the  surpassing  opulence,  the  high  culture,  the 
immense  population,  and  the  deep  criminality  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh.  For  the  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  we  must  look  beyond  the 
Bible  documents ;  but  a  description  of  what  the 
place  was  before  its  overthrow,  conceived  in  the 
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finest  style  of  Eastern  poetry,  and  adorned  with 
the  most  splendid  imagery — a  description  which 
exhibits  in  the  most  striking  and  interesting  man- 
ner the  greatness  of  its  dominion  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  state — may  be  found  in  Ezekiel  xxxi. 

The  scattereii  notices  of  Nineveh  found  in  pro- 
fane authors  agree  substantially  with  the  Scrip- 
tural account.  The  phrase,  '  that  great  city ' 
(Jonah  i.  2),  which  seems  in  the  Bible  to  be  em- 
ployed as  its  customary  appellation,  is  found 
applied  to  Nineveh  (Njws  fj.fyd\r])  in  a  poetic 
fragment  preserved  by  Diodorus  Sic.  (ii.  23)  ;  so 
that  the  epithet  would  appear  to  be  one  by  which 
the  city  was  ordinarily  and  generally  charac- 
terized.    Its  greatness  was  such  that  it  was  deno- 
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minated  '  the  Great.'  What,  however,  is  most 
important  and  interesting  is  tlie  agreement  in  so 
minute  a  particular  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane 
authorities.  From  Stiabo  (xvi.  p.  737),  the  place 
appears  to  have  been  much  greater  than  even 
Babylon  ;  and  from  Diodorus  Sic.  (ii.  3),  that  it 
measured  480  stadia  in  circumference,  having  very 
higli  and  l)road  walls,  which,  aided  by  the  river, 
rendered  it  impregiiaiile.  This  safety  was,  however, 
merely  imaginary.  Sardanapalus,  who  had  a  full 
share  of  the  vices  of  his  subjects,  endured  in  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ  a  siege  of  three  years' 
duration  at  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  under  Arbaces, 
wliich  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  city  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  26).  But  so  large  and  so  powerful  a  capital 
was  not  easily  destroyed.  Nineveh  was  the  seat  of 
en  Assyrian  kingdom  till  the  year  b.c.  625,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon,  and 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  which  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  (Herod,  i. 
106).  Nineveh  flourished  no  more.  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  737)  represents  it  as  lying  waste :  though  in  the 
times  of  the  Roman  emperors  some  remains  of  it 
«eem  to  have  survived,  as  a  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris 


is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  (A7mal.  xii.  13),  and 
is  characterized  as  a  castvllum,  or  fort,  probably 
some  small  fortification  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  city  for  ])redatory  purposes.  Something  of  the 
kind  was  found  there  at  a  later  period,  for  in  the 
thirteenth  century  Abulfaragius  {Hist.  Dynast. 
p.  404  ;  Barhelnaeus,  Chron.  p.  464)  makes  men- 
tion of  a  castellum  there. 

The  tradition  given  by  Herodotus  (i.  185),  that 
its  founder's  name  was  Ninus,  disagrees  with  the 
Biblical  statement,  which  is  that  the  city  was 
built  by  Asshur,  and  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition  of  the  practice  so  common  with  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  of  making  founders  for  cities 
from  the  names  which  the  places  bear. 

The  present  remains  comprise  a  rampart  and 
foss,  four  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  moss-covered 
wall  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  ruins  at 
first  sight  present  a  range  of  hills.  From  these 
hills  large  stones  are  constantly  dug  out,  from 
which  probably  a  bridge  over  the  Tigris  has  been 
built, 

Jonah's  connection  with  the  city  is  still  pre- 
served in  a  tomb  which  bears  his  name;  but  hoir 
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far  back  in  antiquity  this  building  runs,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say.  The  tomb  stands  on  a  hill, 
and  is  covered  by  a  mosque  which  is  held  in  great 
veneration.  Bricks,  partly  whole,  partly  in  frag- 
ments, and  pieces  of  gypsum  with  inscriptions  in 
the  arrow-head  character,  are  found  from  time  to 
time.  Landseer,  in  his  Sabcean  Researches,  gives 
an  engraving  of  cylinders  dug  up  at  Nineveh, 
which  he  states  to  be  numerous  in  the  East,  and 
supposes  lo  have  been  employed  as  signets :  they 
are  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  jade,  and  bear  astro- 
nomical emblems,  the  graving  of  which,  especially 
considering  the  hardness  of  the  materials,  shows  a 
high  state  of  art. 

Mosul,  with  which  Nineveh  is  commonly  iden- 
tified, stands  on  the  opposite,  or  western  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  and  lies  so  near  the  river  that  its  streets 
are  often  flooded — a  circumstance  which  calls  to 
mind  some  of  the  terms  employed  by  the  pro- 
phetic writers  before  referred  to.  This  place,  like 
its  great  prototype,  carries  on  a  trade  (though  to 
a  small  extent)  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  climate  is  stated  to  be  very  healthy ;  the 
average  temperature  of  summer  not  exceeding 
66^  Fahr.  ;  but  in  spring,  during  the  floods, 
epidemics  are  common,  though  not  fatal. 

See  Niebuhr,  Reiseb.  ii.  353,  368 ;  Ives,  Voyage, 
p.  327,  seq.  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Alterth.  i.  2,116; 
Bruns,  Erdbeschreibung,  ii.  1, 199,  sq. ;  Mannert, 
v.  440,  sq. ;  Kinneirs  Persia,  256-9  ;  Olivier, 
Voyage  en  Turquie,  iv.  265 ;  Ainsworth's  Assyria, 
p.  256.— J.  R.  B. 

NISAN  (|D'*3),  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew 
civil  year.  The  name,  if  Semitic,  might  be 
traced  to  1^3  netz,  ■  a  flower,'  and  would  hence 
mean  '  flower-month,'  like  the  Floreal  of  repub- 
lican France.  As,  however,  this  is  a  later  name, 
posterior  to  the  Captivity  (Neh.ii.  1;  Esther  iii.  7), 
of  the  month  which  was  originally  called  2^2K 
Abib,  Gesenius  is  inclined  to  follow  Benfey  in  seek- 
ing a  Persian  origin  for  the  word,  and  finds  it  in  the 
Zend Navapa7i. '  new  day,'  made  up  of  nav,  'new,' 
and  a^an,  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  ahan,  *  day.' 
Abib,  by  which  name  this  month  is  called  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Exod.  xiii.  4;  xxiii.  15  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1), 
means  an  ear  of  grain,  a  green  ear ;  and  hence 
« the  month  Abib,'  is  '  the  month  of  green  ears.' 
It  thus  denoted  the  condition  of  the  barley  in  the 
climate  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  this  month. 
Nisan,  otherwise  Abib,  began  with  the  new  moon 
of  April,  or  according  to  the  Rabbins,  of  March 
[Month]. 

NISROCH  (^"^3  ;  Sept.  yLairapix),  an  idol 
of  the  Ninevites  (2  Kings  xix.  37  ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38).    The  word  is  now  usually  supposed  to  mean 

'  great  eagle,'  from  "^3,  Araby^J,  eagle,  and  the 

syllable  och,  ach,  which  in  Persian  is  intensitive. 
This  bird  was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the 
ancient  Persians;  and  was  likewise  worshipped 
by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
(Jurieu,  Hist,  des  Dogmas,  iv.  4,  ch.  1 1 ;  Creuzer, 
Symbolik,  i.  723 ;  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  892,  where 
also  may  be  seen  several  derivations  proposed  by 
Bohlen  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend). 

NITRE.     [Netkb.] 

NO,  or  NO-AMMON  [Thebes]. 

NOAH,  the  second  father  of  the  human  race, 
was  the  son  of  the  second  Lamech,  the  grandson  of 
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Methuselah,  and  the  tentli  in  descent  from  Adam. 
Methuselah,  who  died  at  tlie  age  of  969,  was  the 
longest  lived  of  tlie  patriarchs,  and  probably  of 
all  mankind.  The  genealogy  is  in  the  line  of 
Seth,  who  is  distinguished  in  the  history  (Gen.  iv. 
26)  by  an  interposed  observation,  that  in  or  about 
his  105th  year  'a  beginning  was  made  for  calling 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah :'  or  '  a  beginning  was 
made  for  calling  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;'  or 
'  profanation  was  committed  for  calling  the  name 
of  Jehovali,'  t.  e.  applying  the  divine  name  to 
other  objects.  This  diversity  of  renderings  may 
seem  very  extraordinary ;  but  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered— (1),  that  the  parenthetic  character  of  the 
sentence  and  its  extreme  brevity  preclude  our 
receiving  aid,  except  inferentially,  from  the  con- 
nection ;  (2),  that  the  verb  ?7n  appears  not  merely 
to  diverge  from  one  primary  meaning  into  several 
significations,  differing  from  each  other,  yet  ca- 
pable of  being  derived,  in  difl'erent  lines  of  asso- 
ciated thought,  from  the  primary  (which  is  very 
much  the  case  in  the  Hebrew  and  its  allied  lan- 
guages) ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  words, 
instances  of  which  are  probably  to  be  found  in 
all  languages,  alike  in  sound  or  in  spelling,  or 
even  in  both,  but  most  widely  different  in  mean- 
ing, and  often  in  derivation,  and  therefore  each 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  verb, 
having  grown  from  a  difl'erent  radical,  probably 
lost.  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst,  in  his  very  judicious  and 
philosophical  Lexicography,  incorporated  in  his 
edition  of  Buxtorf 's  Concordance  (Leipzig,  1840), 
makes  of  7?n  four  independent  verbs,  having  the 
several  meanings  of — to  pierce,  to  turn  an  object 
from  a  holy  use  to  something  wicked,  to  begin, 
and  to  lohirl  round.  The  question  here  lies  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  third  of  these  senses. 
(3)    That  the  frequent  Hebrew  phrase  to  call, 

connected  by  a  preposition,  especially  7  for  pX, 
with  the  noun  for  name,  sometimes  signifies  to 
apply  a  name  to  an  object  merely,  and  sometimes 
to  do  so  as  an  act  of  religious  homage. 

Thus  the  English  reader  sees  the  grounds  of 
the  difficulty ;  and  so  great  is  that  difficulty  on 
every  side  as  to  have  compelled  the  illustrious 
Hebraist  John  Drusius  to  say,  '  Long  has  this 
passage  kept  me  on  the  rack,  and  so  it  does  still ;' 
and,  after  an  able  Investigation,  he  concludes,  yet 
not  confidently,  in  favour  of  that  sense  which  we 
have  put  the  second.  The  earliest  interpretation, 
that  of  tiie  Septuagint,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
upon  a  wrong  reading,  and  few  or  none  regard  it 
as  entitled  to  acceptance.  The  next  in  antiquity 
is  the  Targum  (Chaldee  Paraphrase)  of  Onkelos, 
attributed  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era ;  It  gives  the  passage,  '  Thus,  in  his  days,  the 
sons  of  men  set  aside  earnest  supplication  in  the 
name  of  Jeja.'  The  Syriac  has,  '  Then  he  began 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  The  Latin 
of  Jerome  is  the  same,  both  making  Enos  the  agent 
of  the  verb.  But  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Qucestiones 
in  Genesim,  gives  tliis  translation  and  remark  : 
'  "  Then  was  tiie  beginning  of  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;"  yet  many  of  the  Hebrews 
prefer  a  different  meaning — that  then  first  idols 
were  fabricated  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  and  in 
his  likeness.' 

Of  these  interpretations  we  own  that  the  first 
most  commends  itself  to  our  judgment ;  yielding 
the  sense  that,  in  coosequeuce  of  the  awful  in* 
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eieaae  of  wickedness,  the  true  worshippers  of  God 
then  began  to  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
soiis  of  God.  Thus  the  clause  stands  in  an 
illustrative  connection  with  its  proper  sequel, 
Gen.  vi.  1 ;  for  ch.  v.  is  an  insulated  part,  which, 
in  the  modern  way  of  composition,  would  be  a 
genealogical  table.  This  was  the  interpretation 
of  Aquila  in  the  second  century  ;  it  is  intimated 
in  tke  margin  of  our  common  version,  and  is 
adopted  by  Piscator  in  both  his  Latin  and  his 
German  versions ;  by  Diodati  in  his  Italian,  by 
Hackspan,  by  Leclerc  (1696),  by  Bishop  Patrick, 
by  Wells  (1724),  by  Dcreser  (in  Brentano's 
Bible,  1820),  by  Roman-us  Teller  (1749),  by 
Boothroyd,  by  Leander  van  Ess,  and  no  doubt 
by  many  others.  Dereser's  note  deserves  to  be 
cited  :  '  Some  pious  families  began  to  call  them- 
selves sons  (in  the  Hebrew  idiom  equivalent  to 
disciples,  learners)  of  God,  in  order  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  sons  of  men,  those  who  dis- 
regarded the  instructions  of  divine  authority,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  wickedness.'  Wells's 
paraphrase  is  also  excellent.  Shuckford  gives 
his  sanction  to  this  interpretation.  Yet  the  second 
has  great  weight  of  both  reason  and  authority  in 
its  favour,  atid  probaljly  the  majority  of  expositors 
have  sanctioned  it.  None  have  expressed  it  better 
than  Bishop  Alleigh,  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568) : 
'  Then  began  men  to  make  invocation  in  tlie  name 
of  tiie  Lord.'  It  possesses  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion in  that  the  most  usual  signification  of  to  call 
upon  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  to  perform  a  solemn  act  of  worship. 
'  Moses  is  presenting  to  us  the  piety  of  one  family 
wliich  worshipped  God  in  purity  and  holiness 
when  religion  was  almost  universally  corrupte*! 
and  collapsed  '  (Calvin).  '  Religious  worship  be- 
gan to  be  celebrated  with  greater  life  and  energy, 
and  more  publicly,  than  had  before  been '  ( Jas. 
Cappell,  Willett,  &c.). 

The  third  interpretation,  first  found  in  Onkelos, 
and  apparently  implied  in  the  Antiquities  of 
Josephus,  was  maintained  by  Maimonides,  Jarchi, 
and  other  Jewish  interpreters,  and  adopted  by 
our  illustrious  Selden,  and  by  Antony  van  Dale. 
But  it  can  .scarcely  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  prefix  7  before  the  second  verb,  which,  it  is 
observed  by  Theodore  Hackspan  (whose  eminence 
in  the  niceties  of  Hebrew  and  all  other  Shemitic 
literature  was  considered  as  without  a  parallel  in 
the  former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century),  de- 
termines tlie  sense  of  the  antecedent  verb  to  the 
idea  of  begi^ming. 

The  father  of  Noah  must  not  be  confounded 
with  tlie  Lamech  who  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Cain.  There  is  another  instance  of  the 
same  name  in  each  line,  Enoch  ;  but  the  periods 
of  each  of  the  two  couples  must  have  been  very 
different,  though  we  cannot  exactly  compare 
them,  for  tlie  history  does  not  give  the  years  of 
life  in  tlte  line  of  Cain.  The  two  Lamechs,  how- 
ever, have  one  remarkable  circumstance  in  com- 
mon ;  to  each  of  them  a  fragment  of  inartificial 
poetry  is  attached  as  his  own  composition.  That 
of  the  Cainitic  Lamech  is  in  Gen,  iv.  23,  24. 
That  of  the  Sethite  now  comes  before  ixs  in  ch.  v. 
28,  29  : — *  Lamech  lived  182  years,  and  then 
begat  a  son,  and  he  called  bis  name  Noah, 
saying, 

This  shall  comfort  ua 
From  our  labour, 
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And  from  the  sorrowful  toils  of  our  hatKb^ 

From  the  ground. 

Which  Jehovah  hath  cursed.' 
The  allusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  in  earthly  toils  and  sufferings, 
and  to  the  hope  of  a.  Deliverer  excited  by  the 
promise  made  to  Eve.  That  this  expectation  was 
grounded  upon  a  divine  communication  we  infer 
from  the  importance  attached  to  it,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  its  expression.  See  this  subject  well 
argued  in  Bishop  Sherlock's  Use  and  Intent  of 
Prophecy,  Disc,  iv. 

That  the  conduct  of  Noah  corresponded  to  the 
faith  and  hope  of  his  father  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt.  The  brevity  of  the  history  satisfies  not 
human  curiosity.  He  was  born  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Deluge.  We  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  through  that  period  he  maintained  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him : — '  Noah  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  Noah  was  a  just  man,  and 
perfect  in  his  generations.  Noah  walked  with 
God '  (ch.  vi.  8,  9).  These  words  declare  his 
piety,  sincerity,  and  integrity,  that  he  maintained 
habitual  communion  with  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
by  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  that  he  was  an 
inspired  instrument  of  conveying  the  will  of  God 
to  mankind.  The  wickedness  of  the  human  race 
had  long  called  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  God  for  some  signal  display  of  his  displeasure, 
as  a  measure  of  righteous  government  and  an 
example  to  future  ages.  For  a  long  time,  pro- 
bably many  centuries,  the  better  part  of  men,  the 
descendants  of  Seth,  had  kept  themselves  from 
society  with  the  families  of  the  Cainite  race. 
The  former  class  had  become  designated  as  '  the 
sons  of  God,'  faithful  and  obedient :  the  latter 
were  called  by  a  term  evidently  designed  to  form 
an  appellation  of  the  contrary  import, '  daughters 
of  men,'  of  impious  and  licentious  men.  These 
women  possessed  beauty  and  blandishments,  by 
which  they  won  the  affections  of  unwary  men, 
and  intermarriages  upon  a  great  scale  took  place. 
As  is  usual  in  such  alliances,  the  worse  part 
gained  the  ascendancy.  The  offspring  became 
more  depraved  than  the  parents,  and  a  universal 
corruption  of  minds  and  morals  took  place. 
Many  of  them  became  '  giants,  the  mighty  men 

of  old,  men  of  renown '  (D^?B3  nephilim) 
apostates  (as  the  word  implies),  heroes,  warriors, 
plunderers,  'filling  the  earth  with  violence.'  God 
mercifully  afforded  a  respite  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  (ch.  vi.  3  ;  1  Pet,  iii,  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
5),  during  which  Noah  sought  to  work  salutary 
impressions  upon  their  minds,  and  to  bring  their, 
to  repentance.  Thus  he  was  '  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,'  exercising  faith  in  the  testimony 
of  God,  moved  with  holy  reverence,  obeying  the 
divine  commands,  and,  by  the  contrast  of  his 
conduct,  condemning  the  world  (Heb,  xi,  7) : 
and  probably  he  had  during  a  long  previous 
period  laboured  in  that  benevolent  and  pious 
work. 

At  last  the  threatening  was  fulfilled.  All 
human  kind  perished  in  the  waters,  except  this 
eminently  favoured  and  righteous  man,  with  his 
three  sons  (bom  about  a  hundred  years  before) 
and  the  four  wives  [Deluok], 

At  the  appointed  time  this  terrible  state  of  the 
earth  ceased,  and  a  new  surface  was  disclosed  fat 
the  occupation  and  industry  of  the  delive* 
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family.  In  some  places  that  siu-face  would  be 
washed  bare  to  the  naked  rock,  in  others  sand 
would  be  deposited,  which  would  be  long  uncul- 
tivable ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  would  be 
covered  with  rich  soil.  With  agriculture  and  its 
allied  arts  the  antediluvians  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  [Adam].  The  four  men,  in  the  vigour 
of  their  mental  faculties  and  bodily  strength,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  existing  scale  of  human  life, 
would  be  at  no  loss  for  the  profitable  application 
of  tlieir  powers.  Immediately  after  the  desolating 
judgment  the  merciful  Jeliovah  gave  intimations 
of  iiis  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
givings of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  of  his  gra- 
cious purposes  revealed  in  tiie  form  of  a  solemn 
covenant  for  the  continual  benefit  of  them  and 
their  posterity.  The  beautiful  phenomenon  of 
the  rainbow  was  put  to  a  new  and  significant  use. 
As  infallibly  certain  as  is  the  production  of  a 
rainbow  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  certain  and  sure  of  fulfilment  are  the 
promises  of  Jehovah.  The  act  of  grace  is  an- 
nounced in  the  condescending  language  which 
was  best  adapted  to  the  earliest  condition  of 
human  thought  [Anthuopomorphism].  'The 
Lord  smelled  a  sweet  odour ;  and  tlie  Lord  said 
to  his  heart,  I  will  not  add  to  inflict  a  malediction 
further  upon  the  ground  on  account  of  man'  (Gen. 
viii.  21).  '  That  old  curse,'  says  Bishop  Sherlock, 
'  was  fully  executed  and  accomplished  in  the 
flood.  In  consequence  of  which  discharge  from 
the  curse  a  new  blessing  is  immediately  pro- 
nounced upon  the  earth'  (^Vse  atid  Int.  p.  89). 
Noah  and  his  children  would  labour  the  more 
assiduously  from  the  consolation  and  hope  thus 
inspired.  Accordingly,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
tlie  narrative,  we  read,  '  And  Noah  began,  a  man 
of  the  ground'  (ch.  ix.  20),  i,  e.  set  diligently  to 
his  welcome  labour,  the  sorrow  being  mitigated, 
the  prospect  encouraging,  and  the  assurance  of 
success  given  by  divine  promise.  The  simple 
phrase  comprehends  the  continuity  of  action,  the 
formation  and  prosecution  of  habit.  It  is  added, 
'  And  he  planted  a  vineyard.'  Dr.  Dereser  thinks 
tliat  the  two  members  of  the  sentence  should  be 
connected,  producing  this  translation, '  And  Noah, 
in  his  field-work,  commenced  the  planting  of  a 
vineyard,'  The  narrative  makes  it  evident  that 
the  occurrence  next  mentioned,  the  invention  of 
wine-making,  must  have  been  some  years  after 
the  cessation  of  the  flood  ;  for  not  Ham  himself, 
but  Canaan  his  son,  is  the  first  and  emphatic  ob- 
ject of  the  prophetic  curse.  We  cannot  with 
reason  assume  less  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  idea  that  agricultural 
processes  were  improved,  and  produce  augmented 
in  variety  and  in  quality.  The  vine  had  existed 
before  the  flood,  and  Noah  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  it ;  but  not  till  now  had  grapes 
been  grown  of  such  size,  sweetness,  and  abun- 
dance of  juice,  as  to  strike  out  the  thought  of 
expressing  that  juice,  and  reserving  it  in  a  vessel 
for  future  use.  Noah,  we  think  it  probable,  knew 
not  that,  in  a  few  days,  it  would  ferment  and  ac- 
quire new  and  surprising  properties.  Innocently 
and  without  suspicion  he  drank  of  the  alluring 
beverage,  as  if  it  had  been  water  from  the  spring. 
The  consequence  is  recorded  in  the  characteristic 
simplicity  of  style  which  affirms  neither  censure 
nor  apology.  We  regard  that  consequence  as 
not  a  sinful  intoxication,  both  from  what  was 
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probably  the  occasional  cause,  and  from  the  Im- 
mediate agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  communi- 
cating propliecy.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  not  an 
impregnable  ground ;  for  bad  men  might  receive 
gifts  of  inspiration,  as  Balaam  and  Judas;  but 
Noah  was  eminently  a  righteous  and  perfect 
man,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  miraculous 
influence  of  God  sliould  be  granted  in  immediate 
contiguity  witli  a  sinful  action. 

That  prophetic  denunciation  is  the  last  recorded 
fact  of  the  life  of  Noah,  though  lie  lived  through 
the  subsequent  period  of  350  years.  It  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  most  remarkable  character,  having 
been  delivered  in  the  infancy  of  mankind ;  in  its 
undeniable  fulfilment  reaching  through  more 
than  4000  years  down  to  our  own  time ;  and 
being  even  now  in  a  visible  course  of  fulfilment. 
It  seems  more  strictly  correct  in  philology,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  fact,  to  render  it  as  a 
projjhecy,  than  as  precatory  of  malediction  and 
blessing.     We  give  it  in  the  closest  version. 

'  Accursed  Canaan ! 
A  slave  of  slaves  he  will  be  to  his  brethren. 
Blessed  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem ! 
And  Canaan  will  be  slave  to  him, 
God  will  make  Japheth  to  spread  abroad, 
And  he  will  inhabit  the  tents  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  will  be  slave  to  him.' 

The  first  part  of  this  prediction  implies  that,  in 
some  way,  the  conduct  of  Canaan  was  more  of- 
fensive than  even  that  of  his  father  Ham.  Tlie 
English  reader  will  perceive  the  peculiar  allusion 
or  alliteration  of  the  third  member,  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  the  name  Japheth  comes  from  a  verb, 
the  radical  idea  of  which  is  opening,  widening, 
expansion.  In  two  ways  one  might  imitate  it ;  by 
translating  both  the  words,  or  by  coining  a  verb  ; 
thus,  1,  God  will  enlarge  the  enlarger ;  or,  3, 
God  will  japhethize  Japheth.  The  whole  para- 
graph,  short  as  it  is,  contains  a  germ  which,  like 
the  acorn  to  the  oak,  comprehends  the  spirit  of 
the  respective  histories  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  mankind.  The  next  chapter  presents  to  us 
the  incipient  unfolding  of  the  prophecy.  See  the 
article  Nations,  Dispersion  of. 

'  God  will  give  to  Japheth  an  abundant  pos- 
terity, wiiich  will  spread  itself  into  diflierent  re- 
gions, and  will  dwell  among  the  posterity  of 
Shem  ;  and  Canaan's  posterity  will  be  compelled 
to  be  slaves  to  that  of  Japheth.  The  following 
chapter  shows  how  this  propliecy  has  been  fulfilled. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled  Europe,  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  Media,  Iberia, 
Armenia,  the  countries  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian,  Great  Tartary,  India,  China, 
the  European  settlements  in  America,  and  pro- 
bably America  itself.  They  also  inhabit  in  part 
the  more  southerly  parts  of  Asia,  mingling  freely 
with  the  posterity  of  Shem,  who  chiefly  peopled 
those  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  Africa,  which 
was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan  and 
[other  sons  of  1  Ham,  was  conquered  and  brought 
under  the  yoke  by  the  Romans,  descendants  ot 
Japheth.'  [This  applies  only  to  the  Carthaginiims 
and  settlers  in  other  districts  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  which  had  been  peopled  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  other  Canaanitish  tribes.  We 
have  not  the  shadow  of  authority  for  deriving  the 
negro  tribes,  or  any  of  the  nations  of  Medial  and 
South  Africa,  from  Canaan,]     <  Down  to  our  owB 
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times  Africa  has  been  to  all  other  nations  the 
source  of  the  supply  of  slaves'  (Dereser,  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Germ.  Transl.  of  the  Bible,  by 
him,  Brentano,  and  Scholz,  17  vols.  Francf. 
1820-1833)  :  an  excellent  version,  made  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

It  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews, 
on  which  they  lay  great  stress,  that  at  this  junc- 
ture Noah  delivered  to  his  children  seven  pre- 
cepts, to  be  enjoined  upon  all  their  descendants. 
These  prohibit,  1,  idolatry ;  2,  irreverence  to  the 
Deity;  3,  homicide;  4,  unchastity ;  5,  fraud  and 
plundering ;  the  6th  enjoins  government  and  obe- 
dience ;  and  the  7th  forbids  to  eat  any  part  of  an 
animal  still  living.  Mr.  Selden  has  largely 
illustrated  these  precepts,  and  regards  them  as  a 
concise  tablet  of  the  Law  of  Nature  (JDe  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent,  juxta  Disciplin.  Ebrceorum),  which 
excellent  work  of  900  pages  is  taken  up  in  com- 
menting upon  them.  Though  we  have  no  posi- 
tive evidence  of  their  having  been  formally 
enjoined  l^  the  great  patriarch,  we  can  have  no 
great  reason  for  rejecting  such  an  hypothesis. 

After  this  event,  we  have  in  the  Scripture-s  no 
further  account  of  Noah,  than  that  '  all  his  days 
were  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  he  died.' 
That  he  had  no  more  children  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  antedilu- 
vian longevity,  from  the  impossibility  of  his  hav- 
ing a  second  wife  without  horrid  incest,  which 
surely  no  man  of  sound  mind  can  impute  to  him, 
and  from  the  absence  of  the  constant  clause  of  ch. 
v.,  which  would  naturally  liave  come  after  the 
28th  verse  of  ch.  ix.,  'and  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters.' Mr.  Shuckford  regards  this  absence  of  any 
mention  of  Noah,  as  'a  strong  intimation  that  he 
neither  came  witli  the  travellers  to  Shinaar,  nor 
was  settled  in  Armenia  or  Mesojjotamia,  or  any 
of  the  adjacent  coimtries.  He  was  alive  a  great 
while  after  the  confusion  of  Babel,  for  he  lived  350 
years  after  the  flood ;  and  surely,  if  he  had  come 
to  Babel,  or  lived  in  any  of  the  nations  into  which 
mankind  were  dispersed  from  thence,  a  person  of 
such  eminence  could  not  at  once  sink  to  nothing, 
and  be  no  more  mentioned  than  if  he  had  not  been 
at  all '  {^Connect,  i.  99)  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  argument  from  silence,  however  strong  it 
may  appear  in  this  case,  is  not  decisive.  The 
narratives  of  the  Bible  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  common  and  just  rules  of  writing  history. 
Those  narratives  are  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
history,  but  are  a  collection  of  such  anecdotes  and 
detached  facts  as  the  Spirit  of  holiness  and  wisdom 
determined  to  be  the  most  practically  proper  for 
the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  all  sorts  of 
men.  The  Bible  was  written  for  children  and 
poor  peasants,  as  well  as  for  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers. That  learned  and  judicious  author  sup- 
])oses  that  Noah  migrated  far  into  the  East,  and 
that  tiie  Chinese  mean  no  other  than  him  when 
vheir  traditions  assign  Fohi  as  their  first  king, 
'laving  no  father,  i.  e.  none  recorded  in  their 
legends  ;  to  whom  also  they  attribute  several  ac- 
tions and  circumstances  which  appear  to  be  derived 
by  disguisement  from  the  real  facts  recorded  in 
our  sacred  book  of  Genesis.  One  in  particular 
is  in  connection  with  a  universal  deluge ;  and 
this  is  ncsntioned  also  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
gays, '  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Chinese  is  named 
by  them  Fohi,'  and  that  '  the  earth's  being  wholly 
eorend  with  water  just  preceded  the  appearance 
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of  Fohi  on  the  mountains  of  Chin'  (Works,  iii, 
151-5).  It  may  be  very  rationally  conceived  that 
Noah  remained  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
descent  from  the  ark ;  and  that,  at  last,  weighty 
reasons  might  induce  him,  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  associates,  grandchildren  and  great-gi-and- 
children,  who  would  be  bom  in  some  80  or  100 
years,  to  migrate  far  to  tlie  East. 

Sir  William  Jones,  also,  is  evidently  inclined 
to  think  the  seventh  Menu  of  the  Hindoos,  con- 
nected in  their  ancient  books  with  a  universal 
deluge,  to  be  no  other  than  a  legendary  represent- 
ation of  Noah.  The  very  name  is,  indeed,  iden- 
tical. Me  Nuh,  the  M  being  a  common  Oriental 
prefix,  and  N%ih  is  Noah  without  the  points. 

As  the  flood  aflected  equally  the  common  an- 
cestry of  mankind,  all  nations  that  have  not  sunk 
into  the  lowest  barbarism  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  chief  person  connected 
witli  it;  and  it  would  be  a  natural  fallacy  that 
every  people  should  attach  to  itself  a  principal 
interest  in  that  catastrophe,  and  regard  that  chief 
person  as  the  founder  of  their  own  nation  and  be- 
longing to  their  own  locality.  Hence  we  can 
well  account  for  the  traditions  of  so  many  peoples 
upon  this  capital  fact  of  ancient  history,  and  the 
chief  person  in  it ; — the  Xisuthrus  of  liie  Chal- 
daeans,  with  whom  is  associated  a  remarkable  num- 
ber of  precise  circumstances,  corresponding  to  the 
Mosaic  uarrative  (Alex.  Polyhist.  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius,  so  happily  recovered  by  Mr.  Zohrab, 
in  the  Armenian  version,  and  published  by  him 
in  1818);  the  Phrygian  Noe  of  the  celebrated 
Apamean  medal,  which,  besides  Noah  and  his 
wife  with  an  ark,  presents  a  raven,  and  a  dove  with 
an  olive-branch  in  its  mouth  (figured  in  Bryant's 
Ana.  Myth.  vol.  iii.)  ;  the  Manes  of  the  Lydians 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton's  Asia  Min.  iii.  383,  [Na- 
tions, Dispersion  of]  ;  the  Deucalion  of  the  Sy- 
rians and  the  Greeks,  of  whose  deluge  the  account 
given  by  Lucian  is  a  copy  almost  exactly  circum- 
stantial of  that  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (Z)ea  Syria  ; 
Luciani  0pp.  iii.  457,  ed.  Reitz;  Bryant,  iii.  28) ; 
the  many  coincidences  in  the  Greek  mythology 
in  respect  of  Saturn,  Janus,  and  Bacchus ;  the 
traditions  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  as  stated 
by  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico;  and 
many  others. — J.  P.  S. 

NOB  pi  ;  Sept.  No^ySa),  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  belonging  to  the 
priests,  and  where  the  tabernacle  was  stationed  in 
the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxi.  2;  xxli.  9,  11, 19; 
Neh.  xi.  32 ;  Isa.  x.  32.  From  the  last  of  these 
texts  it  would  appear  that  Jerusalem  was  visible 
from  Nob,  which,  therefore,  must  have  been  situ- 
ated somewhere  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  north-east  of  the  city.  Dr.  Robinson  states 
that  he  diligently  sought  along  the  ridge  for 
some  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  that  of  Nob,  but  without  the  slightest 
success  (Bibl.  Researches,  ii.  150). 

NOBLEMAN.  The  word  so  rendered  in 
John  iv.  46  is  fiaaiXMs,  which  is  somewiiat 
various  in  signification.  It  may  mean:  1.  A 
rege  oritmdus,  descended  from  a  king.  2. 
vin\p4Tt]s  rod  fiacriXetDS,  one  belonging  to  the 
court.  3.  arpaTi<iiTr]s  fiatriKtws,  a  soldier  of  the 
king,  in  which  latter  sense  it  often  occurs  in 
Josephus.  The  second  signification  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  prevalent  one ;  and  the  Greek  in- 
terpreters are  also  favourably  inclined  towards  it. 
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Miinter  found  it  likewise  in  inscriptions.  Tbe 
Syriac  has  here,  *  a  royal  servant ;'  the  Ethiopic, 
'  a  royal  house-servant'  This  person  was,  there- 
fore, probably  of  the  court  of  Herod  Anlipas,  who 
reigned  over  Galilee  and  Peraea  (Tholuck,  Com- 
mentar  zum  Johan.  iv.  46). 

NOD  n"l3;  Sept.  Na/S),  the  land  to  which 
Cain  withdrew,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
settled  (Gen.  iv.  16).  While  the  site  of  Paradise 
itself  remains  undetermined,  it  is  useless  to  seek  for 
that  of  the  land  of  Nod.  This  land,  wherever  it 
was,  could  not  have  had  a  name  till  Cain  went  to 
it;  and  it  was  doubtless  called  Nod  (which 
signifies  flight,  wanderifig),  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Cain  fled  to  it 

NOPH  [Memphis]. 

NOPHECH  CiJDil),  a  precious  stone,  named 
in  Exod.  xxviii.  18;  xxxix.  II  ;  Ezeh.  xxvii.  16; 
xxviii.  13;  in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered 
*  Emerald '  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The 
Sept.  and  Josephus  render  it  by  AvaOpa^,  or  car- 
buncle. This  name,  denoting  a  live  coal,  the 
ancients  gave  to  several  glowing  red  stones  re- 
sembling live  coals  (a  similitudine  ignium  ap- 
pellati,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  xxxii.  25 ;  comp.  Theo- 
phrast.  De  Lapid.  18),  particularly  rubies  and 
garnets.  The  most  valued  of  the  carbuncles  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  the  Oriental  garnet,  a  trans- 
parent red  stone,  with  a  violet  shade,  and  strong 
vitreous  lustre.  It  was  engraved  upon  (Theo- 
phrast,  31),  and  was  probably  not  so  hard  as  the 
ruby,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  of  the  precious  stones  of  a  red  colour,  but 
is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  easily  be  subjected  to  the 
graving-tool.  The  Hebrew  nophech,  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest,  was  certainly  an  engraved 
stone;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancients 
could  engrave  the  ruby,  although  this  has  in  mo- 
dem times  been  accomplished.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  particular  kind  of  stone  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
■word  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain  (Rosen- 
miiller,  Biblical  Mineralogy,  pp.  32,  33 ;  Winer's 
Real-ujorterbuch,  art.  '  Edelsteine  ;'  Braunius, 
De  Vest.  Sacerdot.  p.  523  ;  Bellermann,  Ueber 
die  Urim,  u.  Thummim,  p.  43). 

NORTH  (jiay;  Sept.  fio^^as;  Vulg.  Sep- 
tentrio,  &c.).  The  Shemite,  in  speaking  of  the 
qiiarters  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  supposes 
his  face  turned  towards  the  east,  so  that  the  east 
is  before  him,  tlie  west  behind,  the  south  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  north  on  the  left.  Hence  the 
words  which  signify  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
signify  also  that  which  is  before,  behind,  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left.  Thus  Aquila  renders 
the  words,  '  the  north  and  the  south'  (Ps.  Ixxxix. 
12),  fioppav  /cai  it^iav,  the  '  north  and  the  right 
hand.'  The  Hebrew  word,  translated  north,  occurs 
in  the  five  following  senses :  1 .  It  denotes  a  quarter 
of  the  heavens ;  2.  of  the  earth  ;  3.  a  north  aspect 
or  direction ;  4.  it  is  the  conventional  name  for 
certain  countries  irrespectively  of  their  true  geo- 
graphical situation ;  and,  5.  it  indicates  the  north 
wind.  I.  It  denotes  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
lieavens ;  thus,  '  fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the 
aorth'  (Job  xxxvii.  22) ;  literally,  '  gold  cometh,' 
which  Gesenius  understands  figuratively,  as 
meaning  the  golden  splendour  (of  the  firmament), 
and  compares  Zech.  iv.  12,  '  gold-coloured  oil.' 
The  Sept.  somewhat  favours  this  idea — i-no  ^oppa 
ri(pn  xfvffuvyovyTO, '  the  cloud  liaving  the  lustre 
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of  gold,'  which  perhaps  corresponds  with  the 
XpviTuirhs  atflijp,  the  gilded  aether,  or  sky,  of  an  old 
Greek  tragedian,  quoted  by  Grotius.  The  same 
Hebrew  word  seems  used  poetically  for  the  whole 
heaven  in  the  following  passage  :  '  He  stretchet'i 
out  the  north  (literally  the  concealed,  dark  place), 
(like  vphs  (6(poy,  in  Homer)  over  the  empty  place' 
(Job  xxvi.  7  ;  Sept.  in  oiiSfv).  Hence  the  mean- 
ing, probably  is,  that  the  north  wind  clears  the 
sky  of  clouds ;  which  agrees  with  the  fact  in  Pales- 
tine, to  which  Solomon  thus  alludes,  'The  north 
wind  driveth  away  rain '  (Prov.  xxv.  23).  Homer 
styles  it  cddpriyfverris,  '  producing  clear  weather  ' 
(//.  XV.  171  ;  Od.  v.  296).  Josephus  calls 
it  aldpitiiraTOs,  '  that  wind  which  most  produces 
clear  weather'  (Antiq.  xv.  9.  6) ;  and  Hesychius, 
eirj5e|ios,  or  '  auspicious';  and  see  the  remarkable 
rendering  of  the  Sept.  in  Prov.  xxvii.  16.  In  the 
words,  '  cold  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north ' 
(Job  xxxvii.  9),  the  word  rendered  '  north '  ii 
D'^TO  mezarim,  which  Gesenius  understands  to 
mean  literally  '  the  scattering,'  and  to  be  a 
poetical  term  for  the  north  winds,  which  scatter 
the  clouds  and  bring  severe  cold.  He,  therefore, 
with  Cocceius  and  Schultens,  approves  of  Kim- 
chi's  rendering  of  the  phrase  by  '  venti  flantes  et 
dispergentes.'  By  some  a  northern  star  is  here 
understood  :  the  Vulgate  has  arcturus  ;  the  Sept. 
UKpuT-fipta  (perhaps  to  be  read  apKT^a  or  dpKr 
ovpos) ;  while  others,  as  Aben-Ezra,  and  after 
him  Michaelis,  regard  Mezarim  in  this  text  as  the 
same  with  the  constellation  denoted  elsewhere  by 
mazzaroth  (Job  xxxviii.  22),  and  mazzaloth 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  5). 

The  word  pSV  occurs  also  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  following  passages :  *  the  wind  tumelh  about 
to  the  north'  (Eccles.  i.  6) ;  'a  whirlwind,  out 
of  the  north'  (Ezek.  i.  4).  2.  It  means  a  quartei 
of  the  earth  (Ps.  cvii.  3 ;  Isa.  xliii.  6  ;  Ezek.  xx. 
47;  xxxii.  30;  comp.  Luke  xiii.  29).  3.  It 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  northern  aspect  or  direc- 
tion, &c. ;  thus,  '  lookhig  north'  (1  Kings  vii.  25  ; 
1  Chron.  ix.  24 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  7)  ;  on  '  the  north 
side"  (Ps.  xlviii.  2;  Ezek.  viii.  14 ;  xl.  44  ;  comp 
Rev.  xxi.  13).  4.  It  seems  used  as  tlie  conven- 
tional name  for  certain  countries,  irrespectively 
of  their  true  geographical  situation,  namely.  Baby- 
lonia, Chaldaea,  Assyria,  and  Media,  which  are 
constantly  represented  as  being  to  the  north  of 
Judaea,  though  some  of  them  lay  rather  to  the  east 
of  Palestine.  Thus  Assyria  is  called  the  north 
(Zeph.  ii.  13),  and  Babylonia  (Jer.  i.  14  ;  xlvi.  6, 
10,  20,  24  ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  7 ;  Judith  xvi.  4).  The 
origin  of  this  use  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  kings  of  most  of  these 
countries,  avoiding  the  deserts,  used  to  invade 
Judaea  chiefly  on  the  north  side,  by  way  of  Da- 
mascus and  Syria.  Thus  also,  the  kings  of  the 
north  that  were  '  near,'  may  mean  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  '  those  that  are  afar  off,'  the  Hyrcanians 
and  Bactrians,  &c.,  who  are  reckoned  by  Xeno- 
phon  among  the  peoples  that  were  subjected  or 
op])ressed  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  perhaps 
others  besides  of  the  neighbouring  nations  that 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Babylonish  yoke 
(Jer.  xxv.  26).  By  'the  princes  of  the  north' 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  30),  some  understand  the  Tyrians 
and  their  allies  (ch.  xxvi.  16),  joined  here  with 
the  Zidonians,  their  neighbours.  '  The  families  o' 
the  north'  (Jer.  i.  15)  are  inferior  kings,  who  wer« 
allies  or  tributaries  to  the  Babylonian  empm 
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(comp.  xxxiv.  1 ;  1.  41  ;  li.  27).  'Tlie  families 
of  the  north'  (Jer.  xxv.  9)  may  mean  a  still  in- 
ferior class  of  people,  or  nations  dependent  on 
Babylon.  5.  The  Hebrew  word  is  applied  to  the 
north  wind.  In  Prov.  xxvii.  16,  the  impossibility 
of  concealing  the  qualities  of  a  contentious  wife, 
is  illustrated  by  comparing  it  to  an  attempt  to 
bind  the  north  wind,  niT|Q!f.  The  invocation 
of  Solomon  (Cant.  iv.  16),  'Awake,  oh  north,  and 
come,  thou  south,  blow  upon  my  garden  that  tlie 
spices  may  flow  out,'  and  which  has  occasioned 
much  perplexity  to  illustrators,  seems  well  ex- 
plained by  Rosenmiiller,  as  simply  alluding  to 
the  effect  of  winds  from  opposite  quarters,  in  dis- 
persing the  fragrance  of  aromatic  shrubs  (ver.  13, 
14)  far  and  wide,  in  all  directions.  A  fine  de- 
scription of  the  effects  of  tlie  north  wind,  in  winter, 
occurs  in  Ecclus.  xliii.  20 ;  which  truly  agrees 
with  the  '  horrifer  Boreas'  of  Ovid  (Met.  i.  65), 
and  ill  which  reference  is  made  to  the  coincident 
effects  of  the  north  wind  and  of  .fire  (v.  21  ;  comp. 
V.  3,  4),  like  the  '  Borese  penetrabile  frigus  adurit' 
of  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  93)  ;  or  Milton's  description, 

'  The  parching  air 

Bums  fierce,  and  cold  performs  the  effects  of  fire.' 
Paradise  Lost,  ii.  595. 
Josephus  states  that  the  north  wind  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Joppa  wag  called  by  those  who  sailed 
there  MfXafifidpeiot,  '  the  black  north  wind,'  and 
certainly  his  description  of  its  effects,  on  one 
occasion,  off  that  coast,  is  appalling  (£)e  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9.  3).— J.  F.  D. 

NOSE-JEWEL  [Women]. 

NOVICE,  or  Necph-kte  (Ne6<pvTos),  one 
newly  converted  (literally  newly  planted),  not 
yet  matured  in  Christian  experience  (1  Tim.  iii.  6). 
The  ancient  Greek  interpreters  explain  it  by  'new- 
baptised,'  vfofidiTTKTTos,  '  proselyte,'  irpocriiXvTos, 
&c.  The  word  continued  to  be  in  use  in  the  early 
church  ;  but  it  gradually  acquired  a  meaning 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  it  bore  under 
the  Apostles,  when  'newly  converted'  and  'newly 
baptised'  described,  in  fact,  the  same  condition, 
the  converted  being  at  once  baptised.  For  when, 
in  subsequent  years,  the  church  felt  it  prudent  to 
put  converts  under  a  course  of  instruction  before 
admitting  them  to  baptism  and  the  full  privi- 
leges of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  term  fJeSipvToi, 
Novitii,  Novices,  was  sometimes  applied  to  them, 
although  more  usually  distinguished  by  the  ge- 
neral term  of  Catechumens. 

NUMBERS  is  the  appellation  given  to  the 
fourth  book  of  Moses,  which  in  the  Septuagint 
is  called  'Apidixol,  and  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
*in02  be-midhar,  '  in  the  desert.' 

Contents. — This  book  embraces  more  espe- 
cially the  continuation  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation, 
the  march  through  the  wilderness,  the  rejection  of  a 
whole  generation,  and  the  commencement  of  tlie 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Thus  we  see  that  it  treats 
on  very  different  subjects,  and  on  this  account  it 
has  frequently  been  attempted  to  resolve  it  into 
separate  fragments  and  documents,  and  to  repre- 
»ent  it  as  being  composed  of  the  most  heterogene- 
ous materials.  We  will  endeavour  to  refute  this 
opinion,  by  furnishing  an  accurate  survey  of  its 
contents,  and  by  describing  the  internal  connec- 
tion of  its  component  parts,  so  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  book  may  be  clearly  understood. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  law  having  been 
jiiated  in  the  preceding  books,  that  of  Numbers 
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commences  with  the  arrangements  requisite  for 
preserving  good  order  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites. 
The  people  are  numbered  for  the  express  purpose 
of  separating  the  Leviles  from  those  Israelites  who 
had  to  bear  arms,  and  of  thus  introducing  into 
practice  the  law  concerning  the  first-born,  for 
whom  the  tribe  of  Levi  became  a  substitute. 
For  this  reason  the  people  are  not  merely 
numbered,  but  also  classed  according  to  their 
descent ;  the  order  which  each  tribe  should 
occupy  in  the  camp  is  defined  ;  and  the  Levites 
are  introduced  into  their  respective  functions 
(ch.  i.-iv.). 

The  camp,  having  been  consecrated,  was  to  be 
kept  pure  according  to  the  law  of  Levitical 
cleansings ;  consequently  all  persons  were  ex- 
cluded from  it  who  were  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
who  had  become  unclean  by  a  flux,  and  who  had 
touched  a  corpse  (ch.  v.  1-4). 

Thus,  after  civil  and  sacerdotal  life  had  been 
brought  into  a  definite  form,  other  laws  based  upon 
this  form  came  into  force,  especially  those  laws 
wliich  regulated  the  authority  of  the  priests  in 
civil  affairs  (ch,  v.  5  ;  vi.  27).  These  regulations 
conclude  with  the  beautiful  form  of  benediction 
which  indicates  the  blessing  to  be  expected  from 
the  true  observance  of  the  preceding  directions. 
The  people  are  impressed  with  this  fact ;  the  hearts 
of  the  Israelites  are  willing  to  offer  the  required 
gifts,  and  to  entrust  them  to  the  Levites. 

Jehovah  is  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  glori- 
ously reveals  himself  to  his  people  (ch.  vii.). 
Before  the  Levites  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  functions,  tlie  law  concerning  the 
lamps  to  be  lighted  in  the  sanctuary  is  signifi- 
cantly repeated  (ch.  viii.).  These  lamps  sym- 
bolize the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  nation  the 
blessings  of  theocracy  to  be  derived  from  setting 
apart  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  had  recently  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of 
the  people  from  Mount  Sinai  (ch.  ix.  1-14). 
Some  regulations  are  connected  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover,  and  the  whole  miraculous 
guidance  of  the  people  is  described  (ch.  ix.  15-x.). 

Thus  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  the  Holy  Land 
seemed  to  be  fully  prepared ;  and  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  show  how  they  were  prevented 
from  entering  it.  Accurate  details  are  therefore 
given  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  nation ; 
a  spirit  which,  in  spite  of  the  forbearance  of  God, 
manifested  itself  in  daring  rebellions  against  the 
divine  authority  (ch.  xi.  and  xii.). 

Now  comes  the  turning  point  of  the  history. 
Everything  seems  externally  prepared  for  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  when  it  appears  that  the 
nation  are  not  yet  internally  ripe  for  the  perform- 
ance of  so  important  an  act  (ch.  xiii.,  xiv.). 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  are  some 
laws  which  were  given  in  the  desert ;  the  in- 
tention of  which  was  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of 
the  rejected  race,  which  had  been  justly  con- 
demned to  suffer  severe  punishment,  that  never- 
theless they  had  not  ceased  to  be  the  people  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  depositary  of  divine  revelation 
(comp.  ch.  XV.  2,  13-16,  22,  23,  37,  sq.).  In 
this  respect  the  facts  mentioned  in  ch.  xv.  32-36, 
and  ch.  xvi.  are  also  of  great  importance.  They 
show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continuance  of  an  evU 
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disposition  in  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
majesty  of  God  watching  over  his  holy  law. 

The  contents  of  ch.  xv.-xix.  are  of  a  similar 
character.  The  facts  there  recorded  relate  to  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  conciseness 
with  which  they  are  stated  significantly  indicates 
the  strictly  legal  and  theocratical  principles  of 
the  Mosaical  legislation.  The  period  of  Israel's 
rejection  is  cliaracterized  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  historian  is  almost  silent  respecting  it, 
as  being  a  period  not  strictly  belonging  to  theo- 
cratical history.  During  this  period  the  striking 
deeds  of  God,  his  miracles  and  signs,  the  more 
promiuent  operations  of  his  grace,  and  his  pe- 
culiar blessings,  cease.  The  rejection  of  the 
nation  consisted  in  this  suspension  of  the  divine 
operations.  During  this  period  God,  as  it  were, 
ignored  his  people.  Consequently,  tiie  historian 
also  almost  ignores  the  rebellious  race.  But  the 
period  in  which  the  divine  promises  were  to  be 
fulfilled  again  forms  a  prominent  portion  of  the 
history.  The  termination  of  the  penal  period 
is  the  commencement  of  tlie  most  important 
era  in  the  Mosaical  history.  It  brings  the 
legislation  to  a  splendid  conclusion.  The  most 
glorious  facts  here  follow  each  other  in  close 
succession  ;  facts  which  were  intended  clearly  to 
demonstrate  that  tiie  chosen  people  entered  into 
the  land  of  promise,  not  by  their  own  power  and 
might,  but  that  this  land  was  given  into  their 
hands  by  the  God  of  promise. 

Miriam  was  already  dead ;  and  the  forty  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  were  accom- 
plished. Israel  was  again  in  sight  of  the  Holy 
Land  on  the  borders  of  Edom.  Then  Moses  and 
Aaron  also  sinned;  soon  after,  Aaron  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Eleazar.  Israel  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  king  of  Edom  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  his  territory,  but  was  haugh- 
tily refused  (ch.  xx.).  Everything  seemed  to 
be  prepared  by  preceding  events  already  re- 
corded. The  dying  off  of  the  real  emigrants 
from  Egypt  might  be  expected,  after  the  divine 
decree  that  this  should  come  to  pass,  had  been 
mentioned ;  the  unbelief  of  Moses  arose  from 
the  protracted  duration  of  the  time  of  punish- 
ment, which  at  length  broke  his  courage;  the 
spirit  of  Edom  arose  in  overbearing  animosity, 
because  it  seemed  that  Jehovah  had  forsaken  his 
))eople.  It  was  appointed  that  Israel  should  un- 
dergo all  this  in  order  that  tliey  might  grow  strong 
in  the  Lord.  Their  strength  was  soon  proved 
against  Arad.  They  vowed  to  devote  all  the 
cities  of  tlie  Canaanites  to  Jehovah,  who  gave 
them  the  victory.  They  were  directed  to  avoid 
the  boundaries  of  Edom,  and  to  have  Canaan 
alone  in  view.  Tlie  people  murmured,  and  the 
significant  symbol  of  the  serpent  was  erected 
before  them,  reminding  them  of  their  ancient 
sin,  and  how  it  had  been  healed  and  over- 
come by  Jehovah.  In  all  this  Israel  is  con- 
stantly directed  to  Canaan.  They  march  cou- 
rageously to  the  boundaries  of  the  Amorites, 
singing  praises  to  Jehovah,  and,  by  the  power 
of  the  Lord,  defeat  the  kings  of  Heshbon  and 
Bashan  (ch.  xxi.). 

In  the  plains  of  Moab  still  greater  glory 
awaits  the  chosen  people.  The  pagan  prophet 
of  Mesopotamia,  being  hired  by  the  king  of  the 
Moabites,  is  overpowered  by  Jehovah,  so  that  he 
is  compelled  to  bless  Israel  instead  of  cursing 
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them ;  and  also  directs  them  to  the  ancient  bl«s»» 
ings  granted  to  the  patriarchs.  The  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  theocracy  are  here  most  deeply 
humbled,  being  themselves  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xxii.-xxiv.). 
Not  the  God,  but  the  people  of  Israel,  were  dis- 
honoured through  the  devices  of  Balaam. 

The  subsequent  account  concerning  the  idolatry 
into  which  the  people  were  led,  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  jireceding  chapters,  and  evinces 
the  impotence  of  the  Israelites,  whose  first  attack, 
therefore,  was  to  be  directed  against  their  seducers. 
This  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  which  was  essentially  a  combat  against 
idolatry,  and  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
over  paganism.  Tiie  conquered  country  was 
granted  to  separate  tribes,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
people  were  once  more  numbered,  and  Joshua 
appointed  their  leader. 

Jehovah  reserves  liis  own  rights  in  the  distri 
bution  of  the  country,  and  Israel  is  directed  not 
to  forget  the  sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  the  sabbaths, 
festivals,  and  vows;  the  ordinances  concerning 
which  are  here  briefly  repeated,  inculcated,  and 
completed. 

The  people  shall  certainly  gain  the  victory, 
but  only  in  strict  communion  with  Jehovah. 
Thus  begins  the  combat  against  Midian,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  law,  and  forming  as 
it  were  a  prototype  of  the  later  combats  of  Israel 
against  pagan  powers  (ch.  xxv.-xxxi.). 

This  was  the  last  external  work  of  Moses. 
Henceforth  his  eye  is  directed  only  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  people.  An  entrance  has  been 
effected  into  the  country,  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory is  divided  among  two  tribes  and  a  half- 
tribe  (ch.  xxxii.). 

Moses  reminds  the  people  of  Jehovah's  guid- 
ance in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  land  was  to  be  conquered.  He 
commands  the  destruction  of  (he  Canaanites  and 
of  their  idolatry.  He  appoints  to  what  extent 
the  land  is  to  be  conquered,  and  in  what  manner 
it  should  be  divided ;  also  the  towns  to  be  granted 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  cities  of  refuge.  He 
establishes  also  the  statute,  which  was  of  great 
importance  for  the  preservation  of  landed  pro- 
perty, that  an  heiress  should  marry  only  within 
her  own  tribe  (ch.  xxxiii.-xxxvi.). 

There  have  frequently  been  raised  strong 
doubts  against  the  historical  credibility  of  the 
book  of  Numbers,  although  it  is  impressed  with 
indubitable  marks  of  the  age  to  which  it  refers, 
and  of  perfect  authenticity.  The  numerical 
statements  in  ch.  i.-iv.  are  such  that  they  repel 
every  suspicion  of  forgery.  There  could  appa- 
rently be  no  motive  for  any  fabrication  of  this 
description.  The  numbering  of  the  jjeople  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Exod.  xxxviii.  26.  The 
amount  is  here  stated  in  round  numbers,  because 
a  general  survey  only  was  required.  When 
requisite,  the  more  exact  numbers  are  also  added 
(ch.  iii.  39,  43.)  A  later  falsarius,  or  forger, 
would  certainly  have  affected  to  possess  the  most 
exact  knowledge  of  those  circumstances,  and  con- 
sequently would  have  given,  not  round,  but  par- 
ticularly definite  numbers. 

The  account  of  the  setting  apart  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  has  been  especially  urged  as  bearing  the 
marks  of  fiction ;  but  this  account  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  distribution  of  the  cities  of  tht 
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Irtvifes  (Num.  xxxv. ;  Jos.  xxi.).  This  distri- 
Imtion  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  the  existence  of 
these  Levitical  towns  may  be  appealed  to  as  a 
document  proving  that  the  Levites  were  really 
set  apart.  Our  opponents  have  vainly  endea- 
voured to  find  contradictions,  for  instance,  in  the 
system  of  tithing  (Num.  xviii.),  which,  they  say, 
is  not  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the 
tithes  are  applied  to  different  purposes  (Deut. 
xii.  6,  7,  17-19;  xiv.  22,  seq. ;  xxvi.  12-15). 
But  there  were  two  sorts  of  titlies  ;  one  ap- 
pointed for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites,  and 
the  other  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public  ban- 
quets, of  which  the  Levites  also  partook  on  ac- 
count of  their  position  in  society  (comp.  Neh. 
xiii.  10;  Tobit  i.  7). 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  book  of 
Numbers  contradicts  itself  in  ch.  iv.  2,  3,  and 
ch.  viii.  24,  with  respect  to  the  proper  age 
of  Levites  for  doing  duty.  But  the  first  of  these 
passages  speaks  about  carrying  the  tabernacle, 
and  tlie  second  about  performing  sacred  functions 
in  the  tabernacle.  To  carry  the  tabernacle  was 
heavier  work,  and  required  an  age  of  thirty  years. 
The  functions  within  the  tabernacle  were  com- 
paratively easy,  for  which  an  age  of  twenty-five 
years  was  deemed  sufficient. 

The  opinions  of  those  writers  who  deem  that 
tlie  book  of  Numbers  had  a  mythical  character, 
are  in  contradiction  with  passages  like  x.  26,  sq., 
where  Chobab  is  requested  by  Moses  to  aid  the 
march  through  the  wilderness.  Such  passages 
were  written  by  a  conscientious  reporter,  whose 
object  was  to  state  facts,  who  did  not  con- 
fine himself  merely  to  the  relation  of  miracles, 
and  who  does  not  conceal  the  natural  occurrences 
whicii  preceded  the  marvellous  events  in  ch.  xi.  sq. 
How  are  our  opponents  able  to  reconcile  these 
facts  ?  Here  again  they  require  the  aid  of  a 
new  hypothesis,  and  speak  of  fragments  loosely 
connected. 

The  authoV  of  the  book  of  Numbers  proves 
himself  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Egypt. 
Tlie  productions  mentioned  in  ch.  xi.  6  are, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  investigations, 
really  those  which  in  that  country  chiefly  served 
for  food. 

In  ch.  xiii.,  xxii.,  we  find  a  notice  concerning 
Zuan  (Tanis),  which  indicates  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  history,  as  well  in  the  author 
as  in  his  readers.  In  ch.  xvii.  2,  where  the 
writing  of  a  name  on  a  stick  is  mentioned,  we 
find  an  allusion  characteristic  of  Egyptian  cus- 
toms (compare  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  p.  388. 

The  history  of  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of 
Korah  (xvi.  17)  has  certainly  some  colouring  of 
tlie  marvellous,  but  it  nevertheless  bears  the  stamp 
of  truth.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  poet  who 
wrote  ch.  xvii.  6,  sq.,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
jiriestly  dignity,  should  have  represented  the  Le- 
vites themselves  as  the  chief  authors  of  these  cri- 
minal proceedings.  This  circumstance  is  the 
iiioic  important,  because  the  descendants  of  Korah 
(Num.  xxvi.  11)  became  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Levitical  families.  In  this 
]josi(ion  we  find  them  as  early  as  the  times  of 
David ;  so  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  body 
should  have  entertained  the  idea  of  inventing  a 
crime  to  be  charged  upon  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
t''is  illustrious  family. 
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Many  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  found  in  cli.  xxi. 
The  whole  chapter,  indeed,  bears  a  charactr/lsti- 
cally  antique  impress,  which  manifests  itself  in 
all  those  ancient  poems  which  are  here  commu- 
nicated only  in  fragments,  so  far  as  was  required 
for  the  illustration  of  the  narrative.  Even  such 
critical  sceptics  as  De  Wette  consider  these 
poems  to  be  relics  of  the  Mosaical  period.  But 
they  are  so  closely  connected  with  history,  as  to 
be  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
to  which  they  refer. 

Narratives  like  the  history  of  Balaam  (xxii., 
xxiv.)  furnish  also  numerous  proofs  of  their 
high  antiquity.  These  confirmations  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  on  account  of  the  many  mar- 
vellous and  enigmatical  points  of  the  narrative. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  geographical  state- 
ments, which  are  uncommonly  accurate,  in 
ch.  xxii.  1,  36,  39 ;  xxiii.  14,  15,  27,  28.  See 
Hengstenberg's  Geschichte  Bileam's,  Berlin, 
1842,  p.  221,  sq. 

The  nations  particularly  mentioned  in  Ba- 
laam's prophecy,  the  Amalekites,  Edomites, 
Moabites,  and  Kenites,  belong  to  the  Mosaical 
period.  In  ch.  xxiv.  7,  it  is  stated  that  the  king 
of  Israel  would  be  greater  than  Agag;  and  it  can 
be  proved  that  Agag  was  a  standing  title  of  the 
Amalekite  princes,  and  that,  consequently,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  refer  this  declaration  to 
that  king  Agag  whom  Saul  vanquished.  The 
Kenites,  at  a  later  period,  disappeared  entirely 
was  from  history.  A  prophet  from  Mesopotamia 
likely  to  make  particular  mention  of  Assur  (ch. 
xxiv.  22).  There  is  also  a  remarkable  prediction, 
that  persons  sailing  from  the  coast  of  Chittim 
should  subdue  Assur  and  Eber  (ch.  xxiv.  23), 
The  inhabitants  of  the  west  should  vanquish 
the  dwellers  in  the  east.  The  writers  who 
consider  the  predictions  of  Balaam  to  be  vati- 
cinia  post  eventum,  bring  us  down  to  so  late  a 
period  as  the  Grecian  age,  in  which  the  whole 
passage  could  have  been  inserted  only  under 
the  supposition  of  most  arbitrary  dealings  with 
history.  The  truth  of  the  biblical  narrative  here 
asserts  its  power.  There  occur  similar  accounts, 
in  which  it  is  strikingly  evident  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hands  of  an  author  contemporary 
with  the  events  ;  for  instance,  ch.  xxxii.,  in 
which  the  distribution  of  the  trans-Jordanic  ter- 
ritory is  recorded,  even  the  account,  which  has 
so  frequently  been  attacked,  concerning  the  Ha- 
voth-jair,  the  small  towns,  or  rather  tent  villages 
of  Jair  (xxxii.  41,  42;  compare  Judg.  x.  4,  and 
Deut.  iii.  14).  Even  this  account,  we  say,  is 
fully  justified  by  a  closer  examination. 

The  list  of  stations  in  ch.  xxxiii.  is  an  im- 
portant document,  which  could  not  have  originated 
in  a  poetical  imagination.  This  list  contains 
a  survey  of  the  whole  route  of  the  Israelites,  and 
mentions  individual  places  only  in  case  the 
Israelites  abode  there  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  is  not  the  production  of  a  diligent  compiler, 
but  rather  the  original  work  of  an  author  well 
versed  in  the  circumstances  of  that  period.  A 
later  author  would  certainly  have  avoided  tlie 
appearance  of  some  contradictions,  such  as  that  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  30,  31,  comp.  with  Deut.  x.  6.  This 
contradiction  may  best  be  removed,  by  observing 
that  the  book  of  Numbers  speaks  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Israelites  in  the  second  year  of  their 
wanderings,   and    the  book  of  Deuteronomy    of 
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their  expedition  in  the  fortieth  year.  The  list  of 
•tations  contains  also  important  historical  notices ; 
those,  for  instance,  in  ch.  xxxiii.  4,  9,  14,  38. 
These  notices  demonstrate  the  accurate  historical 
information  of  the  author. 

We  still  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  consi- 
deration of  the  great  fact,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  narrative  of  the  whole  book — namely,  the 
sojourn  of  tlie  Israelites  during  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness.  The  manner  in  which  the  nar- 
rator states  this  fact,  we  have  mentioned  above. 
A  view  so  strictly  theocrafical,  and  a  description 
so  purely  objective,  are  most  befitting  the  law-giver 
himself.  Modern  criticism  has  chiefly  taken 
offence  at  the  statement  that  Jehovah  had  an- 
noimced  all  this  as  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  people.  This,  they  say,  is  incompre- 
hensible. However,  the  fact  stands  firm,  that  the 
Israelites  really  abode  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness. This  fact  is  proved  in  the  Scriptures  by 
many  other  testimonies.  Hence  arises  the  ques- 
tion, low  this  jjrotracted  abode  was  occasioned, 
and  what  induced  Moses  to  postpone  or  give  up 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  De  Wette  says  that 
such  resignation,  in  giving  up  a  plan  to  which 
one  has  devoted  the  full  half  of  a  life,  is  not 
human.  Gothe  asserted,  that  by  such  a  representa- 
tion the  picture  of  Moses  is  entirely  disfigured. 
All  this  renders  the  problem  of  our  opponents 
the  more  difficult.  De  Wette  says,  '  Who  knows 
what  happened  in  that  long  period  ?'  This  ques- 
tion would  amount  to  a  confession  of  our  entire 
ignorance  concerning  what  was  most  important, 
and  what  is  the  real  turning  point  of  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  would  make  an  enormous  and 
most  striking  gap  in  universal  history.  It  is  in- 
credible that  no  tradition  should  have  been  pre- 
served, in  which  was  told  to  posterity  what  was 
here  most  important,  even  if  it  should  only  have 
been  in  a  very  disfigured  form.  It  is  incredible 
that  what  was  most  important  should  have  been 
passed  by,  and  that  there  should  have  been  com- 
municated only  what  was  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant. If  this  were  the  case,  the  traditions  of 
Israel  would  form  a  perfectly  isolated  pheno- 
menon. Thus  the  history  of  Israel  itself  would 
be  something  incomprehensible.  Either  the  history 
is  inconceivable,  or  the  astounding  fact  is,  indeed, 
a  truth.  And  so  it  is.  The  resignation  of  Moses, 
and  the  sojourn  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness, 
can  be  explained  only  by  assuming  an  extraordi- 
nary divine  intervention.  A  merely  natural  inter- 
pretation is  here  completely  futile.  The  problem 
can  only  be  solved  by  assuming  that  the  whole 
proceeded  from  the  command  of  God,  which  is 
unconditionally  obeyed  by  his  servant,  and  to 
which  even  the  rebellious  jieople  must  bow, 
because  they  have  amply  experienced  that  without 
God  they  can  do  nothing. 

For  the  works  relative  to  Numbers,  see  the 
article  Pentateuch. — H.  A.  C.  K. 

NUN  (}-13  ;  in  Syr.  and  Arab.,  a  fish),  the 
father  of  Joshua,  who  is  hence  constantly  called 
Joshua  ben-Nun,  '  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.' 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  person  who  bore  this 
name.  The  Sept.  constantly  uses  the  form  it  Nourf, 
which  appears  to  iiave  arisen  from  an  error  of  an 
earlier  copyist  (NATH  for  NATN).  From  the 
forms  Na/STJ  and  No^t,  found  in  some  MSS., 
it  would  seem  that  later  transcribers  sup- 
pose^l  this  Naw»J  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  the 
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Hebrew  K^33.  It  is  from  this  error  of  the  Sett. 
that  some  of  our  old  versions  have  <  Joshua  ui» 
son  of  Naue.' 
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OATH  (nyi)3^  and  n^X),  an  appeal  to  God 
in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  or  in 
confirmation  of  what  you  promise  or  undertake. 
The  Latin  term  is  ju^urandum,  or  juramentum. 
Cicero  (Z)e  Officiis,  iii.  29)  correctly  terms  an 
oath  a  religious  affirmation  ;  that  is,  an  affirma- 
tion with  a  religious  sanction.  This  appears  from 
the  words  which  he  proceeds  to  employ  :  *  Quod 
autem  affirmate,  quasi  Deo  teste,  promiseris,  i.t 
tenendum  est.  Jam  enim  non  ad  iram  deoruin, 
quae  nulla  est,  sed  ad  justitiam  et  ad  fidem  per- 
tinet ;'  which  in  effect  means  that  an  oath  is  an 
appeal  to  God,  as  the  source  and  the  vindicator 
of  justice  and  fidelity.  Hence  it  appears  that 
there  are  two  essential  elements  in  an  oath  :  first, 
the  human,  a  declared  intention  of  speaking  the 
truth,  or  performing  the  action  in  a  given  case ; 
secondly,  the  divine,  an  appeal  to  God,  as  a  Being 
who  knows  all  things  and  will  punish  guilt. 
According  to  usage,  however,  there  is  a  tliird 
element  in  the  idea  which  '  oath '  commonly  con- 
veys, namely,  that  the  oath  is  taken  only  on 
solemn,  or,  more  specifically,  on  juridical  occa- 
sions. The  canon  law  gives  all  three  elements 
when  it  represents  judicium,  Veritas,  justitia,  aa 
entering  into  the  constitution  of  an  aoth— judicium, 
judgment  or  trial  on  the  part  of  society ;  Veritas, 
truth  on  the  part  of  the  oath-taker ;  jzistitia,  justice 
on  the  part  of  God.  An  oath  is  accordingly  a  re- 
ligious undertaking  either  to  say  (Juramentum  as- 
sertorium),  or  to  Ao(  juramentum promissorium) 
something  entered  into  voluntarily  with  the  cus- 
tomary forms.  Being  a  religious  undertaking, 
the  appeal  will  vary  according  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  country  in  which  the  oath  is  taken. 
In  some  instances  it  will  be  an  appeal  imme- 
diately to  God ;  in  others,  to  objects  supposed  to 
have  divine  power ;  and  by  a  natural  declension, 
when  men  have  left  the  only  true  God,  they  may 
appeal  in  their  oaths  even  to  stocks  and  stones. 
Accordingly  the  Romans  <wore,  '  per  caput  suum 
vel  suorum  filiorum,'  or  •  per  genium  principis ;' 
that  is,  by  their  own  head  or  that  of  their  children, 
or  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor.  We  shall  have 
by  and  by  to  notice  similar  errors  and  abuses 
among  the  Jews. 

The  essence  of  an  oath  lies  obviously  in  the 
appeal  which  is  thereby  made  to  God,  or  to 
divine  knowledge  and  power.  The  customary 
form  establishes  this,  '  So  help  me  God.'  The 
Latin  words  (known  to  have  been  used  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century),  whence  our  English  fbrm  is 
taken,  run  thus  :  '  Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet  et  liaec 
sancta  Evangelia ;'  so  may  God  and  these  holy 
Gospels  help  me  ;  that  is,  '  as  I  say  tiie  truth.' 
The  present  custom  of  kissing  a  book  containing 
the  Gospels  has  in  England  taken  place  of  the 
latter  clause  in  the  Latin  formula. 

If,  then,  an  appeal  to  God  is  the  essence  of  an 
oath,  oath-taking  is  a  practice  which  cannot  be 
justified.    Such  an  appeal  is  wrong,  because  it  \a 
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a  mere  act  of  a  creature's  will,  being  unrequired 
and  unsanctioned  by  God,  in  a  case  in  which 
God  is  made  a  party  to  a  certain  course,  which 
course  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable  to  his  mind 
(because  a  wisn  on  the  part  of  the  oath-taker  for 
punishment,  should  he  fail  in  his  undertaking,  or 
any  part  of  the  same,  is  an  act  unbecoming  a 
frail  man,  unseemly  in  its  very  nature,  and  awful 
to  think  of  when  man's  sinfulness  and  God's  power 
are  rightly  apprehended ;  because  it  relaxes  the 
general  bonds  of  religion,  and  morality,  and  truth  ; 
(for  in  establishing  an  occasion  when  justice  must 
be  done,  it  authorizes  the  idea  that  its  observance 
is  not  imperative  on  other  occasions)  ;  and  because 
it  is  founded  on  an  essentially  false  view  of  reli- 
gious obligation ;  for  as  God  sees,  knows,  and 
governs  all  things,  and  as  all  things  so  each  thing, 
ho  man  is  bound  universally  to  speak  the  truth  and 
perform  what  he  undertakes,  bound  as  much  in 
each  and  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  as  his  de- 
{)endance  and  God's  sovereignty  can  bind  a  ra- 
tional and  accountable  being;  so  that  it  is  radi- 
cally false  to  suppose  that  there  is  or  can  be  any 
thing  special  in  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  the 
tendency  of  which  falsity  is  not  to  raise,  but  to 
degrade  the  character,  to  reduce  the  general 
standard  of  truth  and  rectitude,  to  weaken  the 
moral  sense,  by  encouraging  the  idea  that  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  and  of  course  on  special  occasions 
o)ihj,  truth  is  to  be  spoken  and  promises  per- 
formed. 

It  is  one  among  those  numerous  small  accord- 
ances comparatively  with  the  dictates  of  right 
.•eason  which  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  the 
Bible  the  more  minutely  it  is  investigated,  and 
which,  though  now,  after  a  revelation  has  en- 
lightened the  mind,  are  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
are  yet  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mind  when 
left  to  its  own  resources,  that  the  practice  of  anti- 
quity bears  in  an  opposite  direction — it  is  one  of 
tiiose  very  important  accordances  with  truth,  that 
the  Mosaic  legislation  is  not  answerable  for  the 
practice  of  taking  oaths,  which  existed  before  the 
lime  of  Moses.  It  is  found  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Abraham,  who  made  the  oldest  servant  of  his 
family  swear  he  would  select  for  Isaac  a  wife  of 
his  own  kindred  (Gen.  xxiv,  2,  3,  37).  It  is  here 
observable  that  the  oath  is  a  private,  not  a  judicial 
one  ;  only  that  the  rectoral  authority  of  Abraham, 
as  patriarch,  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
form  observed  is  found  in  tliese  words  :  '  Put, 
1  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh  ;  and  I 
will  make  thee  swear  by  tlie  Lord,  the  God  of 
lieaven  and  the  God  of  earth,  that,'  &c.  An  oath 
\vas  sometimes  a  public  and  general  bond,  obliging 
\he  parties  who  took  it  to  a  certain  course — a  case 
in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  spontaneous  and 
voluntary ;  as  when,  in  Judges  xxi.,  the  men  of 
Israel  swore,  saying,  there  shall  not  any  of  us  give 
his  daughter  unto  Benjamin  to  wife  (comp.  ver.  5). 
From  1  Kings  xviii.  10,  it  appears  to  have  been 
customary  to  require  on  occasions  of  great  concern 
a  public  oath,  embracing  even  an  entire  '  king- 
dom and  nation ;,'  but  whether  taken  individually 
or  by  some  representative,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  Such  a  custom,  however,  implying, 
as  it  does,  a  doubt  of  the  public  faith  of  a  people, 
would  hardly  be  submitted  to,  unless. on  the  part 
of  an  inferior. 

Oaths  did  not  take  their  origin  in  any  divine 
Mmmand.     They  were  a  part  of  that  consuetudi- 
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nary  law  which  Moses  found  prevalent,  and  was 
bound  to  respect,  since  no  small  portion  of  the 
force  of  law  lies  in  custom,  and  a  legislator  can 
neither  abrogate  nor  institute  a  binding  law  of  his 
own  mere  will.  Accordingly,  Moses  made  use  of 
the  sanction  which  an  oath  gave,  but  in  that  ge- 
neral manner,  and  apart  from  minute  directions 
and  express  words  of  approval ;  which  shows  that 
he  merely  used,  without  intending  to  sanction,  an 
instrument  that  he  found  in  existence  and  could 
not  safely  dispense  with.  Examples  are  found  in 
Exod.  xxii.  II,  where  an  oath  is  ordered  to  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  lost  property  ;  and  here  we 
first  meet  with  what  may  strictly  be  called  a 
judicial  oath  (Lev.  vi,  3-5). 

The  forms  of  adjuration  found  in  the  Scriptures 
are  numerous.  Saul  sware  unto  Jonathan,  '  As 
the  Lord  liveth '  (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  '  A  heap  and 
a  pillar '  were  for  a  witness  between  Laban  and 
Jacob,  with  the  ensuing  for  a  sanction,  '  The  God 
of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of 
tlieir  father,  judge  betwixt  us.  And  Jacob  sware 
by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac  '  (Gen.  xxxi.  52, 
sq.).  A  common  formula  is,  '  The  Lord  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also'  (Ruth  i.  17 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  44), 
which  approaches  nearly  to  our  modern  form, 
'  So  help  me  God,'  and  is  obviously  elliptical. 
Reference  appears  to  be  had  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  slaying  some  animal  in  confirmation  of  a  treaty 
or  agreement.  The  animal  thus  slain  and  offered 
in  a  burnt  offering  to  God  became  an  image  or 
type,  betokening  the  fate  which  would  attend  that 
one  of  the  two  contracting  parties  who  failed  in 
his  engagement ;  and  the  words  just  cited  were 
intended  to  be  a  voluntary  assumption  of  the 
liability  thus  foreshadowed  on  the  side  of  those 
who  joined  in  the  covenant :  subsequently  the 
sacrifice  was  in  ordinary  cases  omitted,  and  the 
form  came  in  itself  to  have  the  force  of  a  solemn 
asseveration. 

An  oath,  making  an  appeal  to  the  divine  justice 
and  power,  is  a  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  the 
being  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  Hence  to 
swear  by  an  idol  is  to  be  convicted  of  idolatry. 
Such  an  act  is  accordingly  given  in  Scripture 
as  a  proof  of  idolatry  and  a  reason  for  condign 
punishment.  '  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for  this  ? 
Thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by 
them  that  are  no  gods'  (Jer.  v.  7  ;  xii.  16  ;  Amos 
viii.  14;  Zeph.  i.  5). 

Other  beings  besides  God  are  sometimes  added 
in  the  form  of  an  oath  :  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,. 
•  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth ' 
(2  Kings  ii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  3).  The  party  ad- 
dressed is  frequently  sworn  by,  esjjecially  if  a 
prince  :  '  As  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am  the 
woman,'  &c.  (I  Sam.  i.  26  ;  xvii.  55  ;  xxv.  26  ; 
2  Sam.  xi.  11).  The  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  swore  also  by  the  head  or  the  life  of  an 
absent  as  well  as  a  present  prince  :  '  By  the  life 
of  Pharaoh'  (Gen.  xlii.  15).  Hanway  says  that 
the  most  sacred  oath  among  the  Persians  is  '  by 
the  king's  head.'  Aben  Ezra  asserts  that  in  his 
time  (a.d.  1170)  this  oath  was  common  in  Egypt 
under  the  caliphs  :  death  was  the  penalty  of  per- 
jury. Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour  (p.  45j, 
ascribes  the  practice  to  the  custom  of  applying 
the  name  god  to  princes  (Rosenm.  Morgenl.  i. 
200,  sq. ;  comp.  Strabo,  xii.  p.  557  ;  Herod,  iv. 
68 ;  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  52). 

The  oath-taVer  swore  sometimes  by  his  own- 
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head  (Matt.  v.  36 ;  see  Virg.  JEti.  ix.  300 ;  Ovid, 
Trist.  iv.  4.  45;  Juven.  vi.  17);  or  by  some  pre- 
cious part  of  his  body,  as  the  eyes  (Ovid,  Amor. 
iii.  3.  13;  TibuU.  iii.  6.  47);  sometimes,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  the  later  Jews,  by  the  earth, 
the  heaven,  and  the  sun  (Matt.  v.  34,  35  ;  Eurip. 
Hippol.  1029;  Virg.  ^n.  xii.  176);  as  well  as 
l)y  angels  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jtid.  ii.  16.  4)  ;  by  the 
temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  16  ;  comp.  Lightfoot,  p.  280) ; 
and  even  by  parts  of  the  temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  16  ; 
Wetstein).  They  also  swore  by  Jerusalem,  as  the 
holy  city  (Matt.  v.  35  ;  Liglitfoot,  p.  281).  _  The 
Rabbinical  writers  indulge  in  much  prolixity  on 
the  subject  of  oaths,  entering  into  nice  distinctions, 
and  showing  tiiemselves  exquisite  casuists.  A 
brief  view  of  their  disquisitions  may  be  seen  in 
Othon.  Lex.  p.  347,  sq.  Some  oaths  they  declared 
invalid  :  '  If  any  one  swear  by  heaven,  earth,  the 
sun,  and  such  things,  although  there  may  be  in 
his  mind  while  using  these  words  a  reference  to 
Him  who  created  tliem,  yet  this  is  not  an  oath  ; 
or  if  any  one  swear  by  one  of  the  prophets,  or  l>y 
some  book  of  Scripture,  having  reference  to  Him 
who  sent  the  prophet  and  gave  the  book,  neverthe- 
less this  is  not  an  oath'  (Maimon.  Hal.  Schebhuoth, 
0.  12).  So  the  Mishna  (Schebhtiofh,  c.  4) :  '  If 
any  one  adjures  another  by  heaven  or  earth,  he  is 
rot  held  bound  by  this.'  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
oaths  of  this  nature,  with  authoritative  interpreta- 
tions and  glosses  so  lax,  could  hardly  fail  to 
loosen  moral  obligation,  and  to  lead  to  much 
practical  perjury  and  impiety.  Minute  casuistical 
distinctions  undermine  the  moral  sense.  When 
a  man  may  swear  and  yet  not  swear,  by  the  same 
formula  appear  to  bind  himself  and  yet  be  free, 
contract  with  his  associates  an  obligation  from 
which  he  may  be  released  by  religious  authorities, 
the  basis  of  private  virtue  ard  the  grounds  of 
public  confidence  are  at  once  endangered.  Besides, 
the  practice  of  unauthorized  and  spontaneous  oath- 
taking,  which  seems  even  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
Jewish  history  to  have  been  too  common,  became 
about  the  time  of  our  Lord  of  great  frequency, 
and  must  have  tended  to  lower  the  religious,  na 
well  as  weaken  the  moral  character.  Peter's  con- 
duct is  a  striking  case  in  point,  who '  began  to  curse 
and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  the  man"  (Matt. 
xxvi.  74).  An  open  falsehood,  thus  asserted  and 
maintained  by  oaths  and  imprecations,  shows  how 
little  regard  thae  was  at  that  time  paid  to  such 
means  of  substantiating  truth.  The  degree  of 
guilt  implied  in  such  lamentable  practices  is  not 
lessened  by  the  emphasis  with  which  the  Mosaic 
law  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  name,  and 
prohibited  the  crime  of  perjury  and  profanation 
(Lev.  xix.  12;  Exod.  xx.  7;  Deut.  v.  Ill; 
Matt.  V.  33). 

These  remarks,  tending  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
mind  and  the  manner  of  conduct  prevalent  in 
our  Lord's  time,  show  with  what  propriety  he  in- 
terposed his  authority  on  the  point,  and  not  only 
disallowed  the  vain  distinctions  of  the  Pharisees 
(Matt,  xxiii.  16),  but  also  foibad  swearing  entirely 
(Matt.  v.  33).  Before,  however,  we  submit  his 
doctrine  on  this  matter  to  some  remarks,  there  are 
yet  a  few  words  to  be  added,  in  order  to  complete 
our  statement  touching  the  ceremonial  observed  in 
connection  with  an  oath. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  it  was  usual  to 
Dut  the  'nand  under  the  thigh  (Gen.  xxiv.  2 ;  xlvii. 
39).    On  thig  practice  Aben  Ezra  observes  :  '  It 
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appears  probable  to  me  that  the  meaning  of  diif 
custom  was  as  if  the  superior  saW,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  slave.  If  thou  art  under  my  power, 
and  therefore  prepared  to  execute  my  commands, 
put  thy  hand,  as  a  token,  under  my  thigh.' 
Winer,  however,  thinks  that  as  it  was  usual  to 
swear  by  the  more  important  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  so  this  was  a  reference  to  the  generative 
powers  of  man.  But  see  on  this  interpretation, 
as  well  as  on  the  general  question  of  swearing 
by  parts  of  the  body,  Meiner's  Geschichte  der 
Relig.  ii.  2S6,  sq.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it 
was  usual  to  touch  that  by  which  a  person  swore : 

'  Tange  precor  mensam,  tangunt  quo  more 
precantes.' 

Other  instances  may  be  seen  in  Niedek,  De  Po- 
pular. Adorat.  p.  21 3,  sq.  At  p.  218  of  this  work, 
with  the  plate  relating  to  it,  an  instance  may  be 
found  which  cannot  be  mentioned,  but  which  goes 
immediately  to  confirm  the  idea  advanced  by 
Winer. 

The  more  usual  employment  of  the  hand  wa» 
to  raise  it  towards  heaven  ;  designed,  probably,  to 
excite  attention,  to  point  out  the  oath-taker,  and 
to  give  solemnity  to  the  act  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23). 
In  the  strongly  anthropomorphitic  language  of 
parts  of  the  Scripture,  even  God  is  introduced 
saying,  '  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I 
live  for  ever '  (Deut.  xxxii.  40).  It  can  only  be 
by  the  employment  of  a  similar  licence  that  the 
Almighty  is  represented  as  in  any  way  coming 
under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  (Exod.  vi.  8 ; 
Ezek.  XX.  5).  Instead  of  the  head,  the  phylactery 
was  sometimes  touched  by  the  Jews  on  taking  an 
oath  (Maimon.  Schebhuoth,  c.  xi.).  Even  the 
Deity  is  sometimes  introduced  as  swearing  by  phy* 
lacteries  (Tanch,  fol.  vi.  3;  Othon.  Lex.  p.  757). 
In  cases  where  a  civil  authority  adjured  a  party, 
that  is,  put  a  person  to  an  oath,  tlie  answer  was 
given  by  TION,  (rv  fhas,  '  thou  hast  said '  (1  Kings 
xxii.  16;  Num.  v.  19;  Matt.  xxvi.  63;  Sche- 
bhuoth, c.  i. ;  Misch.  ii.).  Women  and  slaves 
were  not  permitted  to  take  an  oath  (Maimon. 
Hilch.  Schebh.  9,  10,  11). 

The  levity  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  regard  to 
oaths,  though  reproved  by  some  of  their  doctors. 
(Othon.  Lex.  p.  351 ;  Philo,  ii.  194),  was  noto- 
rious ;  and  when  we  find  it  entering  as  an  element, 
into  popular  poetry  (Martial,  xi.  9),  we  cannot 
ascribe  the  imputation  to  the  known  injustice  ot 
heathen  writers  towards  the  Israelites.  This  na- 
tional vice,  doubtless,  had  an  influence  with  the 
Essenes  [Essenes],  in  placing  the  prohibition  of 
oaths  among  the  rules  of  their  reformatory  order. 
Certainly,  '  the  Great  Teacher '  forbade  oaths  alto- 
gether. The  language  is  most  express  (Matt.  v. 
34-37  ;  James  v.  12).  Equally  decided  was  the 
interpretation  put  on  this  language  by  the  ancient 
church.  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Basil,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  held  oaths  to  be  unchristian  (De  Wette, 
Sittenlekre,  iii.  143).  Even  modern  philosophy  has 
given  its  vote  against  the  practice  (see  Bentham's 
'  Swear  not  at  all ').  That  no  case  has  been  made 
out  by  Christian  commentators  in  favour  of  judi- 
cial swearing  we  do  not  affirm  ;  but  we  must  be 
excused  if  we  add  that  the  case  is  a  very  weak  one, 
wears  a  casuistical  appearance,  and  as  if  neces- 
sitated in  order  to  excuse  existing  usages,  and 
guard  against  errors  imputed  to  unpopular  sects, 
such  as   the   Quakers  and  Metinonitei.    If  in- 
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fei-ential  and  me  ely  probable  conclusions,  such 
as  the  case  consists  of,  may  be  allowed  to  prevail 
against  the  explicit  language  of  Jesus  and  James, 
Scripture  is  robbed  of  its  certainty,  and  prohibi- 
tions the  most  express  lose  their  force.  For  in- 
stance, it  has  been  alleged  that  our  Lord  himself 
took  part  in  an  oath  when,  being  adjured  by  the 
high-priest,  he  answered  'Thou  hast  said '  (Matt. 
xxvi.  63-4).  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  his 
own  doctrine  on  the  point  ?  Placed  at  the  bar  of 
judgment,  Jesus  was  a  criminal,  not  a  teaclier, 
bound  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  it  was  a 
part  of  his  plan  never  unnecessarily  to  disregard, 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  judicially  put  to 
him,  and  bound  equally  by  a  regard  to  the  great 
interests  which  he  had  come  into  the  world  to 
serve.  Jesus  did  not  swear,  but  was  sworn.  The 
putting  the  oath  he  could  not  prevent.  His  sole 
question  was,  Should  he  answer  tlie  interrogatory  ? 
— a  question  which  depended  on  considerations  of 
the  highest  moment,  and  which  he  who  alone 
could  judge  decided  in  the  affirmative.  That 
question  in  effect  was,  'Art  thou  the  Messiah?' 
His  reply  was  a  simple  affirmative.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  adjuration  was  the  act  of  the  ma- 
gistrate :  to  have  objected  to  which  would  have 
l)rought  on  Jesus  the  charge  of  equivocation,  if  not 
of  evasion,  or  even  the  denial  of  his  '  high  calling.' 

The  general  tendency  of  this  article  is  to  show 
how  desirable  it  is  that  the  practice  of  oath-taking 
of  all  kinds,  judicial  as  well  as  others,  should  at 
least  be  diminished,  till  at  the  proper  time  it  is 
totally  abolished;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  a 
simple  affirmation  cometh  from  the  Evil  One, 
iK  rod  Ttovfjpov  (Matt.  v.  37),  and  equally  leadeth 
to  evil. 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  the  reader  may 
consult :  Lydii  Diss,  de  Juramento ;  Nicolai 
De  Jiiram.  Hebrceorum,  Grtecorum,  Romanorum 
aliorumqite  poindorimi ;  Seldeni  Diss,  de  Jura- 
mentis  ,•  Molembecii  De  Juramento  per  Genium 
jnincipis ;  Spenceri  Diss,  de  Juramento  ^)er 
Anchialum  ; — all  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
'i6th  volume  of  Ugolino's  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Sacr. 
h'ee  also  Hansen,  De  Jurament.  Vett.  in  Greev. 
Thesaurus.  A  more  recent  authority  may  be 
found  in  Staudlin,  Geschichte  der  Vorstell..  v. 
Kide  ;  Tyler,  Oaths;  their  Origin^  &c. — J-  R.  B. 

OBADIAH  (inniy  and  nniy,  servant  of 
Jehovah ;  Sept.  "A/SSeK^x),  the  name  of  sr veral 
persons  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  OBADIAH,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  fifth  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek,  and  the  eighth  according  to 
chronological  arrangement,  is  supposed  to  have 
pr()])hesied  about  the  year  b.c.  599  (Jahn's  hi- 
trod.).  We  have,  however,  but  a  small  fragment 
of  liis  prophecies,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
auytliing  with  certainty  respecting  himself  or  his 
history.  Several  persons  of  this  name  occur  about 
the  same  period,  one  of  whom  presided  at  the  restor- 
ation of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  b.c.  624, 
au«l  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  prophecy.  Another,  who  was  go- 
\eviior  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Jews  as  the  author  of  the  book  : 
wliich  opinion  is  followed  by  Jerome  (Hieron. 
Comni.  in  Abdiam  ;  Sixtus  Senens.  Bib.  Sanct.). 
Others  place  the  author  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  b.c. 
ta8-699;  while  some  think  him  to  have  been  a 
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contemporary  of  Hosea,  wbo  prophesied  b.c. 
722.  But,  as  is  observed  by  Jahn,  Newcome. 
and  others,  it  is  evident  from  ver.  20  that  he  pro 
phesied  while  Jerusalem  was  subjected  to  thf; 
yoke  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  after  the  expatriation 
of  several  of  the  citizens — which  refers  him  to  the 
period  after  the  seventh  year  of  the  captivity, 
B.C.  599.  Jahn  maintains,  from  the  warnings  to 
tlie  Edomites,  ver.  12-14,  that  Obadiah  prophe- 
sied before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar;  while  De  Wette  infers  from 
the  mention  of  the  '  captivity  of  the  children  of 
Israel,'  and  the  '  captivity  of  Jerusalem '  in 
ver.  20,  tliat  the  composition  of  the  book  must  be 
placed  after  the  destruction  of  that  city.  From  a 
comparison  of  Obad.  ver.  1-4,  with  Jer.  xlix.  14- 
16;  Obad.  ver.  6,  with  Jer.  xlix.  9,  10;  and 
Obad.  ver.  8,  with  Jer.  xlix.  7,  it  is  evident  that 
one  of  tliese  prophets  had  read  the  other's  work. 
It  is  not  easy,  observes  Calmet,  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  copied  from  the  other ;  but  from  the 
fact  that  Jeremiah  had  made  use  of  the  writings 
of  otlier  prophets  also,  it  has  been  generally  con- 
cluded that  Obadiah  was  the  original  writer 
(See  Eichhom's  Introd.  §  512 ;  Rosenmiiller's 
Scholia,  and  Jager,  Ueb.  die  Zeit  Obadjah).  That 
Jeremiah  was  the  original  writer  has  been  main- 
tained by  Bertholdt,  Credner,  De  Wette,  and 
others.  De  Wette  supposes  (Introd.  §  235)  that 
Obadiah  made  use  of  Jeremiah  from  recollection. 

His  prophecies  are  directed  against  the  Edom- 
ites, and  in  this  respect  correspond  with  Amos  i.  1 1, 
Jer.  xlix.  22,  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14,  and  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 
(Jahn's  Introd.).  He  menaces  Edom  with  de- 
struction for  their  hostile  feeling  towards  Judah, 
and  their  insulting  conduct  towards  the  Hebrews 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  (ver.  11,  12);  but 
consoles  the  Jews  with  a  promise  of  restoration 
from  their  captivity,  when  the  Hebrews  and  tlie 
Ten  Tribes  (Jahn's  Introd.)  shall  repossess  both 
their  land  and  that  of  Edom  and  Philistia — a 
prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  under  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  125 
(Jahn,  I.  c). 

The  language  of  Obadiah  is  pure ;  but  Jahn 
and  others  have  observed  that  he  is  inferior  to  the 
more  ancient  prophets  in  its  too  great  addiction  to 
the  interrogatory  form  of  expression  (see  ver.  8). 
His  sentiments  are  noble,  and  his  figures  bold 
and  striking  (De  Wette's  Introd.,  Eng.  transl.). 
De  Wette's  translator  observes  that  his  hatred 
towards  other  nations  is  not  so  deep  and  deadly 
as  that  of  some  of  his  younger  contemporaries. 

See  Leusden's  Obadiah;  Pfeifl'er,  Comm.  in 
Obad.;  Schrijer,  Der  Prophet  Obad.,  See;  Ve- 
nema,  Lectt.  in  Obad.,  with  the  additions  of 
Verschuirand  Lohze;  K-ohler,  Anmerkk. ;  Schnnr- 
rer's  Dissert.  Philol.  ;  Hendewerth,  Obadjce  Pro- 
phets Oraculum  in  Idumceos.  These  are  the 
works  referred  to  in  De  Wette's  Introduction. — 

W.  AV. 

2.  OBADIAH,  the  governor  of  King  Ahabs 
household,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  his 
master,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the  idola- 
tries which  the  court  patronized.  In  tlie  persecu- 
tion raised  by  Jezebel,  Obadiah  hid  one  hundred 
of  the  Lord's  prophets  in  caves,  and  supplied 
them  secretly  with  nourishment  during  the  famine. 
It  was  this  person,  when  sent  out  to  explore  th» 
country  in  the  vain  search  of  pasture  unconsumed 
by  the  drought,  whom  Elijah  encountered  when 
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about  to  show  himself  to  Ahab,  and  who  was  re- 
luctantly prevailed  upon  to  conduct  the  prophet 
to  his  master  (1  Kings  xviii.  4-16).    B.C.  906. 

3.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  9). 

4.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  nobles  whom  Je- 
hoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  7). 

5.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  Levites  who  pre- 
«ided  over  the  restoration  of  the  temple  under 
Josiah  (2  Cliron.  xxxiv.  12). 

6.  OBADIAH,  the  head  of  a  party,  consisting 
of  218  males,  with  females  and  children  in  pro- 
portion, who  returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  viii.  9). 

7.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  priests,  who  sealed 
the  written  covenant  which  Nehemiah  caused  the 
people  to  enter  into  (Neh.  x.  5). 

Other  persons  of  this  name  occur  in  1  Chron. 
iii.  21  ;  vii.  3  ;  viii.  38;  ix.  16,  41;  xxvii.  19. 

OBED  (l^iy,  servinc/ ;  Sept.  'fljSiijS),  son  of 
Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  father  of  Jesse  the  father  of 
David,  according  to  the  apparently  incomplete 
genealogical  list  (Ruth  iv.  17  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  12). 
The  name  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Matthew 
(i-  5)  and  Luke  (iii.  32). 

OBED-EDOM  (DHX  "t^V,  serving  Edom  ; 
.Sept.  'A)3655ap(i),  a  Levite  in  whose  premises,  and 
under  whose  care,  the  ark  was  deposited,  when 
the  death  of  Uizah  caused  David  to  apprehend 
danger  in  taking  it  farther.  It  remained  here 
three  months,  during  which  the  family  of  Obed- 
edom  so  signally  prospered,  that  the  king  was  en- 
couraged to  resume  his  first  intention,  which  he 
then  happily  carried  into  effect  (2  Sam.  vi.  10- 
12).  We  learn  from  1  Chron.  xvi.  38,  that  Obed- 
eilom's  connection  with  the  ark  did  not  then  ter- 
minate, he  and  his  brethren  having  charge  of  the 
doors  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  xv.  18,  24). 

OBIL  (7''3iX,  chief  of  the  camels ;  Sept. 
^Apias),  an  Ishmaellte,  or  Arab,  doubtless  of  the 
nomade  tribes,  who  had  charge  of  the  royal 
camels  in  the  time  of  David — an  exceedingly  lit 
employment  for  an  Arab  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30). 
As  Obd  means  in  Arabic  'a  keeper  of  camels' 
Hieron.  (ii.  2),  reasonably  infers  that  the  person 
hail  his  name  from  his  office,  which  has  always 
been  a  very  common  circumstance  in  the  East. 

OBLATION  [Offering]. 

OBOTH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  [Wan- 
dihiing]. 

1.  ODED  (Tliy,  erecting }  Sept.  'fl5^8),  the 
|)rophet  who  remonstrated  against  the  detention 
as  captives  of  the  persons  whom  the  army  of  King 
Pekah  had  brought  prisoners  from  Judah,  and 
at  whose  suggestion  they  were  handsomely  treated, 
and  conducted  back  with  all  tenderness  and  care 
to  their  own  country  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  9). 

2.  ODED,  father  of  Azariah  the  prophet,  who 
was  commissioned  to  meet  and  encourage  Asa 
on  his  return  from  defeating  the  Ethiopians  (2 
Chron.  xv.  1-8).  It  curiously  happens  that  the 
address  which,  at  the  commencement,  is  ascribed 
ti)  .\zariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  is  at  the  end  ascribed 
to  Oded  himself  (xv.  8).  But  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  slip  of  copyists,  and  the  versions 
read  the  latter  verse  like  the  former. 

ODEM  (D*l'i<  ;  Sept.  trdpSiov),  one  of  the  pre- 
ftious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-  priest 
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(Exod.  xxviii.  17 ;  xxxix.  10),  and  also  meii^oaeA 
in  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  In  all  these  places  it  if 
rendered  '  sardius"  in  the  Authorized  Version,  fol- 
lowing the  Septuagint  and  Josephus  (De  Bell. 
Jud.,  v.  5,  7),  who,  however,  in  Antiq.  iii.  7.  6, 
makes  it  the  sardonyx  (aapSSw^).  The  sardiug 
is  the  stone  now  called  the  carnelian,  from  its  co- 
lour (a  came'),  which  resembles  that  of  raw 
flesh.  The  Hebrew  name  is  derived  from  a  root 
which  signifies  being  red.  The  sardius  or  car- 
nelian is  of  the  flint  family,  and  is  a  kind  of 
chalcedony.  The  more  vivid  the  red  in  this 
stone,  the  higher  is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held.  It  was  anciently,  as  now,  more  frequently 
engraved  on  than  any  other  stone.  The  ancients 
called  it  sardius,  because  Sardis  in  Lydia  was 
the  place  where  they  first  became  acquainted  witli 
it ;  but  the  sardius  of  Babylon  was  considered  of 
greater  value  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  7).  The 
Hebrews  probably  obtained  the  carnelian  from 
Arabia.  In  Yemen  there  is  found  a  very  fine 
dark-red  carnelian,  which  is  called  el-Akik  (Nie- 
buhr,  Beschreib.,  p.  142).  The  Arabs  wear  it  on 
the  finger,  on  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  in 
the  belt  before  the  abdomen.  It  is  supposed  to 
stop  hemorrhage  when  laid  on  a  fresh  wound. 

OFFERING  (the  general  name  for  which  in 
Hebrew  is  TS^iJ)  is  anything  presented  to  God  aa 
a  means  of  conciliating  his  favour  :  which  being 
in  the  Jewish,  as  well  as  in  all  other  religions,  con- 
sidered as  the  one  thing  needful,  offerings  accord- 
ingly have  always  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
public  worship  and  private  piety. 

Offerings  have  been  divided  into  three  kinds ; 
1.  Impetratoria ;  2.  Eucharistica ;  3.  Piacu- 
laria  :  the  first  denoting  those  which  are  de- 
signed to  procure  some  favour  or  benefit ;  the 
second,  those  which  are  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  bounties  or  mercies  received ;  the  third,  those 
which  are  meant  to  atone  for  sins  and  pro- 
pitiate the  Deity.  Porphyry  also  gives  three 
reasons  for  making  offerings  to  the  gods  (^Ahsti- 
nentia,  ii.  24), — in  order  to  do  them  honour,  to 
acknowledge  a  favour,  or  to  procure  a  sujiply  for 
human  needs.  Among  the  Hebrews  we  find  a 
complex  and  multiform  system  of  oflerings  ex- 
tending through  the  entire  circle  of  divine  worship, 
and  prescribing  the  minutest  details.  A  leading 
distinction  separates  their  oflerings  into  unbloody 
(ninjO,  ■7rpo(X(popai,  dcipa)  and  bloody  (D^HiT, 
Gvcrlai).  Used  in  its  widest  sense  the  term  offering, 
or  oblation,  indicates  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  a  very 
great  number  of  things — as  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock,  first-fruits,  tithes,  incense,  the  shew-bread, 
the  wood  for  burning  in  the  temple  (Neh.  x. 
34).  The  objects  offered  were  salt,  meal,  baked 
and  roasted  grain,  olive-oil,  clean  animals,  such 
as  oxen,  goats,  doves,  but  not  fish.  The  animals 
were  required  to  be  spotless  (Lev.  xxii.  20  ;  Mai. 
i.  8),  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  doves,  not 
under  eight  days  old  (Lev.  xxii.  27),  younger 
animals  being  tasteless  and  innutritions.  The 
smaller  beasts,  such  as  sheep,  goats,  and  calves, 
were  commonly  one  year  old  (Exod.  xxix.  38 ; 
Lev.  ix.  3 ;  xii.  6 ;  xiv.  10  ;  Num.  xv.  27 ; 
xxviii.  9,  sq.).  Oxen  were  offered  at  three  years 
of  age ;  in  Judges  (vi.  26)  one  is  oflered  which 
is  seven  years  old.  As  to  sex,  an  option  was 
sometimes  left  to  the  ofl'erer,  as  in  peace  and  sin- 
ofl'erings  (Lev.  iii.  1,  6 ;  xii.  5,  6)  ;  at  other  timet 
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males  were  required,  as  in  burnt  sacrifices,  for, 
contrary  t<  •  classical  usage,  the  male  was  coiisi- 
deretl  the  cnore  perfect.  In  burnt-offerings  and 
in  thank-offerings  the  kind  of  animal  was  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  worshipper  (Lev.  i.  3),  but  in 
trespass  and  sin-offerings  it  was  regulated  by  law 
(Lev.  iv.  5).  If  the  desire  of  the  worshipper  was 
to  express  his  gratitude,  he  offered  a  peace  or 
thank-offering  ;  if  to  obtain  forgiveness,  he  offered 
a  trespass  or  sin-offering.  Burnt-offerings  were 
of  a  general  kind  (Num.  xv.  3  ;  Deut.  xii.  6 ; 
Jer.  xvii.  26).  Hecatombs  or  large  numbers  of 
cattle  were  sacrificed  on  special  occasions.  In 
1  Kings  viii.  5,  63,  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
'sacrificed  sheep  and  oxen  that  could  not  be  told 
or  numbered  for  multitude,'  'two  and  twenty 
thousand  oxen  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand sheep'  (see  also  2  Chron.  xxix.  32,  sq. ; 
XXX.  24 ;  XXXV.  7,  sq. ;  comp.  Herod,  vii.  43  ; 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4  ;  Sueton.  Calit;.  14).  Offer- 
ings were  also  either  public  or  private,  prescribed 
or  free-will.  Sometimes  they  were  presented  by  an 
individual,  sometimes  by  a  family ;  once,  or  at 
regular  and  periodic  intervals  (1  Sam.  i.  24; 
Job  i.  5  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  32).  Foreigners  were  per- 
mitted to  make  offerings  on  the  national  altar 
(Num.  XV.  14  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  35  ;  xiii.  23;  Philo, 
Legat.  p.  1014 ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  5).  Offerings 
were  made  by  Jews  for  heatlien  princes  (1  Mace, 
vii.  33  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2.  5).  In  the  case 
of  bloody-offerings  the  possessor,  after  he  had 
sanctified  himself  (I  Sam.  xvi.  5),  brought  the 
victim,  in  case  of  thank-offerings,  with  his  horns 
gilded  and  with  garlands,  &c.  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiii.  8.  2;  Winer,  Real-ioorterh.  ii.  212,  note  5) 
to  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  1  ;  xii.  4 ;  xiv.  17),  where, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  animal  (Lev. 
i.  4  ;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  4),  he  thus,  in  a  clear  and  pointed 
way,  devoted  it  to  God.  Having  so  done  he  pro- 
ceeded to  slay  the  victim  liimself  (Lev.  iii.  2; 
iv.  4)  ;  which  act  might  be,  and  in  later  times 
was,  done  by  the  priests  (2  Chron.  xxix.  24),  and 
probably  by  the  Levites  (Hottinger,  De  Func- 
tionibus  Sacerdot.  circa  victiniam,  Marb.  1706). 
The  blood  was  taken,  and,  according  to  the  kind 
of  otl'ering,  sprinkled  upon  the  altai',  or  brought 
into  the  temple  and  there  shed  upon  t!ie  ark  of 
the  covenant  and  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  then  the  remainder  poured 
forth  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings. 
Having  slain  the  animal,  the  offerer  struck  off  its 
head  (Lev.  i.  6),  which  when  not  burnt  (Lev.  iv. 
11)  belonged  either  to  the  priest  (Lev.  vii.  8),  or 
to  the  offerer  (comp.  Mishna,  Lebach.  xii.  2). 
The  victim  was  then  cut  into  pieces  (Lev.  i.  6  ; 
viii.  20),  which  were  either  all,  or  only  the  best 
and  most  tasty,  set  on  tire  on  the  altar  by  the 
jiriests  or  the  offerer,  or  must  be  burnt  without 
the  precincts  of  the  holy  city.  The  treatment 
of  doves  may  be  seen  in  Lev.  i.  14,  sq. ;  v.  8 
(see  Hottinger,  De  Sacrificiis  Avium,  Marb. 
1706).  In  some  sacrifices  heaving  (niOI'in)  and 
waving  (113130)  were  usual  either  before  or  after 
the  slaying. 

The  annual  expense  of  offerings,  including 
those  made  by  individuals  as  well  as  the  nation, 
must  have  been  considerable.  It  may,  however, 
be  sai'd  that  the  country  produced  on  all  sides  in 
great  abundance  most  of  the  required  objects,  and 
that  vaere  were  numerous  forests  whence  wood  for 
use  in  sacrifice  was  procured.     At  later  periods 
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of  the  nation  foreign  princes,  desirous  of  con- 
ciliating the  goodwill  of  the  Jews,  made  krge 
contributions  both  of  natural  objects  and  of 
money  towards  the  support  of  the  ceremonial  ol 
public  worship  (Ezra  vi.  9;  1  Mace.  x.  39; 
2  Mace.  iii.  3;  ix.  16  ;  Joseph,  ^n^ij.  xii.  3.  3). 
The  place  where  offerings  were  exclusively  to  be 
presented  was  the  outer  court  of  the  national 
sanctuary,  at  first  the  Tabernacle,  afterwards  the 
Temple.  Every  offering  made  elsewhere  was 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  xvii.  4, 
sq. ;  Deut.  xii.  5,  sq. ;  comp.  1  Kings  xii.  27). 
The  precise  spot  is  laid  down  in  Lev.  i.  3  ;  iii.  2, 
'  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
before  the  Lord.'  According  to  the  Mischna 
(Sebach.  c.  5),  offerings  were  to  be  slain  partly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and,  if  they  were  in- 
considerable, at  any  part  of  the  outer  court.  The 
object  of  these  regulations  was  to  prevent  any 
secret  idolatrous  rites  from  taking  place  under 
the  mask  of  tlie  national  ritual ;  and  a  common 
place  of  worship  must  have  tended  considerably 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  people,  whose  constant 
disagreements  required  precautions  of  a  special 
kind  (1  Kings  xii.  27).  The  oneness,  however, 
of  tiie  place  of  sacrifice  was  not  strictly  preserved 
in  the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  nor  indeed 
till  the  time  of  David  (1  Kings  iii.  2, 3).  Offer- 
ings were  made  in  other  places  besides  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  vii.  17 ;  Judg.  ii.  5). 
High  places,  which  had  long  been  used  by  the 
Canaanites,  retained  a  certain  sanctity,  and  were 
honoured  with  offerings  (Judg.  vi.  26  ;  xiii.  19). 
Even  the  loyal  Samuel  followed  this  practice  (I 
Sam.),  and  David  endured  it  (1  Kings  iii.  2). 
After  Solomon  these  offerings  on  high  places  still 
continued.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  cut  off  as 
its  subjects  were  from  the  holy  city,  the  national 
temple  was  neglected. 

Offerings  being  regarded  as  an  expression  of  gra- 
titude and  piety,  and  required  as  a  necessary  part 
of  ordinary  private  life,  were  diligently  and  abun- 
dantly presented,  failure  in  this  point  being  held  as 
a  sign  of  irreligion  (Ps.  Ixvi.  1 5 ;  ex.  3 ;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
1 1  ;  Matt.  viii.  4 ;  Acts  xxi.  26 ;  Isa.  xliii.  23). 
Offerings  were  sworn  by,  as  being  something  in 
themselves  holy,  from  the  purpose  to  which  they 
were  consecrated  (Matt,  xxiii.  18).  And  in  the 
glowing  pictures  of  religious  happiness  and  na- 
tional prosperity  which  the  poets  drew,  there  is 
found  an  ideal  perfection  of  this  essential  element 
of  Israelitish  worship  (Isa.  xix.  21 ;  Ivi.  7  ;  Ix.  7  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  21 ;  Jer.  xvii.  26  ;  xxxiii.  18);  and 
deprivation  of  this  privilege  was  among  the  cala- 
mities of  the  period  of  exile  (Hos.  iii.  4). 

Under  the  load  and  the  multiplicity  of  these  out- 
ward oblations,  however,  the  Hebrews  forgot  the 
substance,  lost  the  thought  in  the  symbol,  the  thing 
signified  in  the  sign ;  and,  failing  in  those  devo- 
tional sentiments  and  that  practical  obedience 
which  offerings  were  intended  to  prefigure  and 
cultivate,  sank  into  the  practice  of  mere  dead 
works.  Hereupon  began  the  prophets  to  utter 
their  admonitory  lessons;  to  which  the  world  is 
indebted  for  so  many  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
real  nature  of  religion  and  the  only  true  worship 
of  Almighty  God  (Isa.  i.  11;  Jer.  vi.  20;  vii. 
21,  sq.  ;  Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Amos  v.  22 ;  Micah  vi.  6, 
sq.  ;  comp.  Ps.  xl.  6 ;  Ii.  17,  sq. ;  Prov.  xxi.  3). 
Thus  the  failures  of  one  church  prepared  the  way 
for  the  higher  privileges  of  another,  and  the  law 
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proved  a  sclioolnf.ii«ter  to  bring  us  to  Clirist 
(Matt.  V.  23 ;  Gal.  iii.  24).  Even  before  the 
advent  of  our  Lord  pious  and  reflecting  men,  like 
the  Esseues,  discovered  the  lamentable  abuses  of 
the  national  ritual,  and  were  led  to  abstain  alto- 
gether from  the  customary  forms  of  a  mere  out- 
ward worship  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1.  5).  The 
50th  Psalm  must  have  had  great  influence  in 
preparing  the  minds  of  thinking  men  for  a  pure 
and  spiritual  form  of  worship,  the  ratlier  because 
some  of  its  principles  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all 
offerings  of  a  mere  outward  kind  :  thus,  '  I  will 
fake  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats 
out  of  thy  folds;  for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  If  I 
were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee ;  for  the  world 
is  mine,  and  tlie  fulness  thereof.  Will  I  eat  the 
flesh  of  bulls  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?  Offer 
unto  God  thanksgiving.'  Indeed  the  conception 
and  composition  of  such  a  noble  piece  show 
what  great  progress  the  best  cultivated  minds  had 
made  from  the  rudimental  notions  of  primitive 
times,  and  may  serve  of  themselves  to  prove  that 
with  all  the  abuses  which  had  ensued,  the  Mosaic 
ritual  and  institutions  were  admirably  fitted  to 
carry  forward  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the 
people.  Thus  was  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
through  them  the  world,  led  on  so  as  to  be  in 
some  measure  prepared  for  receiving  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  which  all  outward  oflerings 
are  done  away,  the  one  great  offering  being  made, 
and  all  tliose  who  are  members  of  the  church  are 
required  to  offer  themselves,  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
a  holy  offering  to  the  Lord  (Heb.  x. ;  Rom.  xii.). 
'  By  Him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
giving  thanks  to  his  name.  But  to  do  good  and 
lo  communicate  forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacri- 
fices Goil  is  well  pleased'  (Heb.  xiii.  15,  16; 
Matt.  ix.  13  ;  xii.  7  ;  Rom.  xv.  16  ;  Phil.  ii.  17  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  6). 

Lightfoot's  work,  De  Ministerio  Templi,  is 
especially  to  be  recommended  on  this  subject ; 
see  also  Outram,  De  Sacrif.;  Reland,  A^itiq. 
Sacr.  iii.  1 ;  Bauer,  Gottesd.  Verfass.  i.  80,  sq. ; 
Rosenmiiller,  Excurs.  I.  ad  Lev.  The  Jewish 
doctrines  on  offerings  may  be  found  in  the  trea- 
tises Sehachim,  Menachoth,  and  Temura ;  a  se- 
lection from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Rabbins, 
is  given  in  that  useful  little  work,  Otlion.  Lex. 
Talmud,  p.  621,  sq. ;  see  Ugolin.  Thesaur.  torn. 
xix.— J.  R.  B. 

OG  (Jiy,  giant;  Sept.  "Cl-y),  an  Amorilish 
king  of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33  ;  xxxii.  33  ;  Deut. 
iv.  47 ;  xxxi.  4).  In  form  he  was  a  giant,  so 
that  his  bedstead  was  preserved  as  a  memorial  of 
his  huge  stature  (Deut.  iii.  11  ;  Josh.  xiii.  12) 
[Bed].  He  was  defeated  by  the  Israelites  under 
Moses  (Num.  xxi.  33  ;  Deut.  i.  4  ;  iii.  3)  ;  and 
his  country,  which  contained  many  walled  cities 
(Deut.  iii.  4-10),  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  13;  Josh.  xiii.  30)  [Amo- 
KiTEs;  Bashan;  Giant]. 

OIL  ("IPS' ;  Sept.  iXaiov)  was  tar  more  exten- 
sively used  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  than  in 
our  northern  climate.  The  use  of  oil  is  equally 
general  throughout  Western  Asia  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  was  in  primitive  ages.  Oil  was  much 
used  instead  of  butter  and  animal  fat,  at  meals 
fend  in  various  preparations  of  food  Tsee  Food  and 
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comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  13).  In  such  uses  oil,  jrh^ai 
fresh  and  sweet,  is  more  agreeable  than  animal  fat. 
The  Orientals  think  so ;  and  Europeans  soon  ac- 
quire the  same  preference.  Oil  was  also  in  many 
cases  taken  as  a  meat-offering  (Lev,  v.  11 ;  Num. 
V.  15);  and  it  was  then  mixed  with  the  meal  of 
oblation  (Exod.  xxix.  40  ;  Lev.  ii.  4 ;  vi.  21  ;  vii. 
12;  Num.  vi.  15)  [Okfeuing].  The  rite  of 
sprinkling  with  oil,  as  a  libation,  does  not  occur 
in  the  law,  but  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Micah 
vi.  7. 

The  application  of  oil  to  the  person  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Anointing.  Wliether  for 
luxury  or  ceremony,  the  head  and  beard  were 
the  parts  usually  anointed  (Deut.  xxviii.  40  ; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ;  Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  xcii.  11  ;  civ.  15  ; 
Luke  vii.  46) ;  and  this  use  of  oil  became  at 
length  proverbially  common  among  tlie  Israelites 
(Prov.  xxi.  17). 

The  employment  of  oil  for  burning  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  article  Lamps.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  for  this,  and  indeed  for  most 
other  purposes,  olive-oil  was  considered  the  best, 
and  was  therefore  used  in  the  lamps  of  the  taber- 
nacle. The  custom  of  anointing  the  diseased 
and  the  dead  has  been  noticed  in  tlie  article 
Anointing  ;  atid  for  the  use  and  composition  of 
fragrant  oils  and  ointments,  see  Perfumes. 

The  numerous  olive-plantations  in  Palestine 
made  olive-oil  one  of  the  chief,  and  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  products  of  the  country  :  it  sup- 
plied an  article  of  extensive  and  profitable  traffic 
with  theTyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17  ;  comp.  1  Kings 
v.  11);  and  presents  of  the  finer  sorts  of  olive-oil 
were  deemed  suitable  for  kings.  There  is  in  fact 
no  other  kind  of  oil  distinctly  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  and  the  best,  middling,  and  inferior  oils 
appear  to  have  been  merely  different  qualities  of 
olive-oil.  The  berries  of  the  olive-tree  were  some- 
times plucked,  or  carefully  shaken  off  by  the  hand, 
before  they  were  ripe  (Deut.  xxiv.  20;  Isa.  xvii. 
6  ;  xxiv.  13).  If  while  they  were  yet  green,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  into  the  press,  they  were 
only  beaten  or  squeezed,  they  yielded  the  best 
kind  of  oil.  It  was  called  Ophacinum,  or  the 
oil  of  unripe  olives,  and  also  'beaten'  or  'fresh 
oil'  (Exod.  xxvii.  20).  There  were  pressesof  a 
jwculiar  kind  for  preparing  oil  called  JDtJ'  T\l, 
gath-shemen  (wlience  the  name  Gethsemane,  or 
'oil-press,'  Matt.  xxvi.  36;  John  xviii.  1),  in 
which  tlie  oil  was  trodden  out  by  the  feet  (Micah 
vi.  15).  The  first  expression  of  the  oil  was  better 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  than  the  third. 
Ripe  olives  yielded  the  least  valuable  kind  of  oil, 
but  the  quantity  was  more  abundant.  The  best 
sort  of  oil  was  prepared  with  fragrant  spices,  and 
was  used  in  anointing;  the  inferior  sorts  were 
used  with  food  and  for  lam{)$. 

OLIVE-TREE.     [Zayit.] 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF,  a  mountain  or  ridge 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  et-Tur,  lying  to 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  To- 
wards the  south  it  sinks  down  into  a  lower  ridge, 
over  against  the  so-called  '  well  of  Nebemiah,' 
now  called  by  Franks  the  Mount  of  Offence,  in 
allusion  to  the  idolatrous  worship  established  hj 
Solomon  '  on  the  hill  that  is  before,'  that  is, 
eastward  of  '  Jerusalem.'  In  this  direction  lies 
the  usual  road  to  Betiiany,  so  often  trodden  by 
our  Saviour.     About  a  mile  towards  the  north  ii 
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anothei  summit,  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the 
middle  one.  The  ridge  between  the  two  bends 
slightly  eastward,  leaving  room  for  the  valley  below 
to  expand  somewhat  in  that  part.  The  view  of 
the  Holy  City  and  of  the  Bead  Sea,  from  the 
southern  summit,  is  described  in  the  article 
Jerusalem  ;  that  from  the  northern  summit  does 
not  embrace  the  Dead  Sea.  The  elevation  of  the 
central  jjeak  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  stated  by 
Schubert  (Reise,  ii.  341)  at  2556  Paris  feet,  or  416 
Paris  feet  above  tne  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and 
hence  it  appears  to  be  175  Paris  feet  above  the 
liighest  part  of  Mount  Zion.  Beyond  the  northern 
summit  the  ridge  sweeps  round  towards  the  west, 
and  spreads  out  into  the  high  level  tract  north  of 
the  city,  which  is  skirted  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
(Robinson's  Researches,  ii.  405-407  ;  Olin's 
Travels,  ii.  127J.  This  inconsiderable  ridge  de- 
rives all  its  importance  from  its  connection  with 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  sacred  associations  which 
hence  became  connected  with  it.  To  the  mount 
whose  ascent  David  '  went  up,  weeping  and  bare- 
foot,' to  which  our  Saviour  of'ttimes  withdrew  with 
his  disciples,  over  whicli  lie  often  passed,  and  from 
which  he  eventually  ascended  into  heaven,  be- 
longs a  higlier  degree  of  sacred  and  moral  interest 
than  is  to  be  found  in  mere  physical  magnitude, 
or  than  the  record  connects  even  with  Lebanon, 
Tabor,  or  Ararat. 

OLYMPAS  ('OXu/tTToj),  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
whom  Paul  salutes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(Rom.  xvi.  15). 

OMEGA  (n),  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  proverbially  applied  to  express  the  end, 
as  Aljiha  (A),  tlie  first  letter,  the  beginning  of  any 
thing   [Alpha]. 

OMER  [Weights  and  Measures]. 

OMRI  (''yD]l,God-tauffht ;  Sept.  'Aij.fipi),sixih. 
king  of  Israel,  who  began  to  reign  in  B.C.  929,  and 
reigned  twelve  years.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  army,  while  it  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  a  Levitical  city  in  Dan,  of  which  the 
Philistines  had  gained  possession,  when  the  news 
came  to  the  camp  of  tlie  death  of  Elah,  and  the 
usurpation  of  Zimri.  On  this,  the  army  pro- 
claimed their  general,  Omri,  king  of  Israel.  He 
then  lost  not  a  moment,  but  leaving  Gibbethon  in 
tlie  power  of  the  infidels,  went  and  besieged  his 
competitor  in  Tirzah.  But  he  was  no  sooner  de- 
livered of  this  rival  [Zimri],  than  another  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Tibni,  whom  a  part  of 
the  people  had  raised  to  the  tlirone,  probably  from 
tmwillingness  to  submit  to  military  dictation. 
This  occasioned  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  six 
years,  and  left  Omri  undisputed  master  of  the 
throne,  B.C.  925.  His  reign  lasted  six  years 
more,  and  its  cliief  event  was  the  foundation  of 
Samaria,  which  thenceforth  became  the  capital 
city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi.  15- 
28).  [Samaria.] 

ON  (m,  strength;  Sept.  'AtSv),  a  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  who  was  one  of  the  accomplices 
of  Koiah  in  the  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
leaders  of  tliis  conspiracy  in  the  firet  instance 
(Num.  xvi.  17),  but  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  subsequent  tiansactions,  and  is  not  by  name 
included   iu  the   final   punishment.     The  Rab- 
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binical  tradition  is,  that  the  wife  of  On  persuaded 
her  husband  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

ON  (pX  ;  Sept.  'HAiouttoAis),  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  tlie  world,  situated  in  Lower  Egypt, 
about  two  hours  N.N.E.  from  Cairo.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  translates  the  name  On  by  Heliopolis, 
which  signifies  '  city  of  the  sun  ;'  and  in  Jer.  xliii. 
13,  it  bears  a  name,  Beth-shemesh  (oppidum  solis, 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  1 1),  of  equivalent  import.  On 
is  a  Coptic  and  ancient  Egyptian  word,  signifying 
light  and  the  sun  (Ritter,  Erdk.  i  822).  The 
site  is  now  marked  by  low  mounds,  enclosing  a 
space  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  was  once  occupied 
by  liouses  and  by  the  celebrated  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  This  area  is  at  present  a  ploughed  field, 
a  garden  of  herbs  ;  and  the  solitary  obelisk  whicli 
still  rises  in  the  midst  of  it  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the 
former  splendours  of  the  place.  In  the  days  of 
Edrisi  and  Abdallatif  the  place  bore  the  name  of 
Ain  Shems ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
Matariyeh,  is  still  shown  an  ancient  well  bearing 
the  same  name.  Near  by  it  is  a  very  old  sycamore, 
its  trunk  straggling  and  gnarled,  under  which  le- 
gendary tradition  relates  that  the  holy  family 
once  rested  (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  i.  36), 
Heliopolis  was  the  capital  of  a  district  or  nemos 
bearing  the  same  name  (Plin.  Hisi.  Nat.  v.  9 ; 
Ptolem.  iv,  5). 


The  place  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xli.  45,  where 
it  is  said  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  a  wife, 
Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-j)herah,  priest  of 
On  (ver.  50).  From  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  (ut 
supra),  it  may  be  inferred  that:  it  was  distin- 
guished for  idolatrous  worship  :  '  He  shall  break 
also  the  images  of  Beth-shemesh  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  shall  he  burn  with  fire.'  The  names, 
'City  of  the  Sun,'  'Temples  of  the  Sun,'  connected 
with  the  place,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
words  just  cited  from  the  prophet,  seem  to  refer 
the  mind  to  the  purer  form  of  worship  which  pre- 
vailed at  a  very  early  period  in  Egypt,  namely, 
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the  worship  of  tie  heavenly  bodiei,  and  thence  to 
carry  the  though  is  to  the  deteriorations  which  it 
afterwards  underwent  in  sinking  to  the  adoration 
of  images  and  animals. 

The  traces  of  this  city  which  are  found  in 
classic  authors  correspond  with  the  little  of  it 
that  we  know  from  the  brief  intimations  of  Holy 
Writ.  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  59),  Heliopolis 
was  one  of  the  four  great  cities  that  were  rendered 
famous  in  Egypt  by  being  the  centres  of  solemn 
religious  festivals,  which  were  attended  by  splendid 
l)rocessions  and  homage  to  the  gods.  In  Heliopolis 
the  observance  was  held  in  honour  of  the  sun. 
The  majesty  of  these  sacred  visits  may  be  best 
learned  now  by  a  careful  study  of  the  temples  (in 
their  ruins)  in  which  the  rites  were  performed 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptians).  Heliopolis  had  its 
priesthood,  a  numerous  and  learned  body,  cele- 
brated before  other  Egyptians  for  their  historical 
and  antiquarian  lore ;  it  long  continued  the  uni- 
versity of  the  Egyptians,  the  chief  seat  of  their 
science  (Kenrick's  Herod,  ii.  3 ;  Wilkinson) ; 
flie  priests  dwelt  as  a  holy  community  in  a  spa- 
cious structure  appropriated  to  their  use.  In 
Strabo's  time  the  halls  were  to  be  seen  in  which 
Eudoxus  and  Plato  had  studied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis.  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  temple,  with  its  long  alleys  of 
sphinxes,  obelisks,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  Strabo 
(xvii. ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  2),  who  says  that  the 
mural  sculpture  in  it  was  very  similar  to  the  old 
Etruscan  and  Grecian  works.  In  the  temple  a 
bullock  was  fed — a  symbol  of  the  god  Mnevis. 
The  city  suffered  heavily  by  the  Persian  invasion. 
From  the  time  of  Shaw  and  Pococke,  the  place 
has  been  described  by  many  travellers.  At  an 
early  period  remains  of  the  famous  temple  were 
foinid.  Abdallatif  (a.d.  1200)  saw  many  colossal 
sjjhinxes,  partly  prostrate,  partly  standing.  He 
also  saw  the  gates  or  propyleea  of  the  temple  co- 
vered with  inscriptions ;  he  describes  two  immense 
obelisks  whose  summits  were  covered  with  massive 
brass,  around  which  were  others  one-half  or  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  first,  placed  in  so  thick  a  mass 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  counted ;  most  of  them 
thrown  down.  An  obelisk  which  the  Emperor 
Augustus  caused  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  and 
jilaced  in  the  Campus  Martins,  is  held  by  Zoega 
(De  Orig.  et  Usu  Obelisci)  to  have  been  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
Sesostris.  This  city  furnished  works  of  art  to 
Augustus  for  adorning  Rome,  and  to  Constantine 
lor  adorning  Constantinople.  Ritter  {Erdkunde, 
i.  823)  says  that  the  sole  remaining  obelisk  is 
from  60  to  70  feet  high,  of  a  block  of  red  granite, 
bearing  hieroglyphics  which  remind  the  beholder 
of  wliat  Strabo  terms  the  Etruscan  style.  '  The 
^gure  of  the  cross  which  it  bears  {crux  ansata) 
lias  attracted  the  special  notice  of  Christian  anti- 
quaries '  (Ritter). — J.  R.  B. 

ONAN  (tSlfc*,  strong,  stout;  Sept.  hlvav), 
second  son  of  Judah,  who,  being  constrained  by 
tlie  obligations  of  the  ancient  Levirafe  law  to 
espouse  Tamar,  his  elder  brother's  widow,  took 
means  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  this  usage,  which 
w.os  to  pi'ovide  heirs  for  a  brother  who  had  died 
childless.  This  crime,  rendered  without  excuse  by 
the  allowance  of  polygamy,  and  the  seriousness  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  but  in  respect 
to  tliC  usages  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  com- 
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mitted,  was  punished  by  premature  deuth  (Gen 
xxxviii.  4,  sq.). 

ONESIMUS  {'OvhffifxQs,  profitable),  a  slave 
belonging  to  Philemon  of  Colossae,  who  fled  from 
his  master,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul,  who  sent  him  back  to  his 
master,  a  friend  and  convert  of  the  ajwstle,  with 
an  eloquent  letter,  the  purport  of  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Philemon.  Onesimus, 
accompanied  by  Tychicus,  left  Rome  with  not 
only  this  epistle,  but  with  those  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  9).  It  is  believed  that 
Onesimus,  anxious  to  justify  the  confidence  which 
Paul  reposed  in  him,  by  appearing  speedily  before 
his  master,  left  Tychicus  to  take  tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  ;  and  hastened  to  Colossae,  where 
he  doubtless  received  the  forgiveness  which  Paul 
had  so  touching! y  implored  for  him  as  '  a  brother 
beloved'  {Canon.  Apost.  73).  An  uncertain 
tradition  makes  Onesimus  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Beraea,  where  he  is  said  to  have  sufl'ered  mar- 
tyrdom {Const.  Apostol  vii.  46).  The  part 
which  Paul  took  in  this  difficult  and  trying  case 
is  highly  honourable  to  him ;  while  for  Onesimus 
himself,  the  highest  praise  is,  tliat  he  obtained  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  apostle. 

ONESIPHORUSCOj/rjo-i^opos.jjro^^-irm^er), 
a  believer  of  Ephesus,  who  came  to  Rome  during 
the  second  captivity  of  St.  Paul  in  that  city ;  and 
having  found  out  tlie  apostle,  who  was  in  custody 
of  a  soldier,  to  whose  arm  his  own  was  chained, 
was  '  not  ashamed  of  his  chain,'  but  attended  him 
frequently,  and  rendered  him  all  the  services  in 
his  power.  This  faithful  attachment,  at  a  time  of 
calamity  and  desertion,  was  fully  appreciated 
and  well  remembered  by  the  apostle,  who,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  carefully  records  the  circum- 
stance; and,  after  charging  him  to  salute  in  his 
name  '  the  household  of  Onesiphorus,'  expresses 
the  most  earnest  and  grateful  wishes  for  his  spi- 
ritual welfare  (1  Tim.  ii.  16-18).  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  tliat  Onesiphorus  had  then  quitted 
Rome. 

ONION.     [Betzal.] 

ONYX.     [Yahalom.] 

OPHEL  (^Oyn  ;  Sept.  'D.(piK),  a  place  or 
qaarter  of  Jerusalem  near  the  walls  (2  Chron. 
xxvii.  3  ;  xxxiii.  44),  on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii. 
26;  xi.  21).  Ophel,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Ophla 
('0(^Ao,  '0(|>Aos),  is  often  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  adjoining  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  and  the 
temple  mount  {De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  6.  1 ;  vi.  6.  3). 
He  explains  himself  more  precisely  in  v.  4.  2, 
where  he  makes  the  first  wall  of  the  city  to  ex- 
tend from  the  tower  of  the  Essenes  over  Siloam 
and  the  pools  of  Solomon  to  Ophel.  From  these 
intimations  Winer  collects  that  Ophel  was  a 
higli  or  ascending  place,  built  over  (in  the  an- 
cient city)  with  houses.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  identifies  it  with  the  low 
ridge  which  extends  southward  from  the  temple 
mount  (o  Mount  Zion,  between  the  exterior  valley 
of  Jehosliaphat  and  the  interior  valley  of  Tyro- 
poeon.  The  top  of  this  ridge  is  flat,  descending 
rapidly  towards  the  south,  sometimes  by  oflsets  of 
rocks;  and  the  ground  is  now  tilled  and  planted 
with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees.  This  ridge  is 
considerably  below  the  level  of  Mount  Moriah  ; 
its  length  is  1550  feet,  and  its  breadth  in  the 
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middle  part;  from  brow  to  brow,  290  feet  (Winer, 
«.  V.  '  Ophel  ;■  Robinson,  ii.  349)  [Jerusalem]. 

OPHER  (lay;  AraJiic jiil!  algophro),  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (ch.  iv.  5),  denotes  the  calf 
or  fawn  of  a  stag  {aiV)  ;  it  Mcnrs  in  no  other  book 
of  Scripture,  is  unknown  in  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldee,  and  appears  to  be  only  a  poetical  ap- 
plication of  a  term  more  strictly  belonging  to 
fawn-like  animals;  for  in  the  above  passage 
it  is  applied  to  couples  feeding  in  a  bed  of 
lilies — indications  not  descriptive  of  young  goats 
or  stags,  but  quite  applicable  to  the  Antilo- 
plne  groups  which  are  characterized  in  Griffith's 
Cuvier,  in  subgenus  X.  Cephalophus,  and  XL 
Neotragus ;  both  furnisliing  species  of  exceed- 
ing delicacy  and  graceful  diminutive  struc- 
tures, several  of  which  habitually  feed  in  pairs 
among  shrubs  and  geraniums  on  the  hilly  plains 
of  Africa;  and  as  they  have  always  been  and 
still  are  in  request  among  the  wealthy  in  warm 
climates  for  domestication,  we  may  conjecture 
tliat  a  species  designated  by  the  name  of  Opher 
(^Dy,  perhaps  alluding  to  'i''D^K,  Ophir,  or  even 
Africa),  was  to  be  found  in  the  parks  or  royal 
gardens  of  a  sovereign  so  interested  in  natural  his- 
tory as  Solomon  was,  and  from  the  sovereign's 
own  observation  became  alluded  to  in  the  truly 
apposite  imagery  of  his  poetical  diction  (Cant. 
iv.  12).  Among  the  species  in  question,  in  which 
both  male  and  female  are  exceedingly  similar,  and 
which  might  have  reached  him  by  sea  or  by  caravan, 
we  may  reckon  Cephalophxis  Grimmia,  C.  Per- 
pttsilla,  C.  Philantomba,  all  marked  by  a  small 
black  tuft  of  hair  between  their  very  short  horns, 
as  also  the  Neotragus  Pygmea,  or  Guevei,  the 
smallest  of  cloven-footed  animals,  and  the  Madoka, 
with  speckled  legs  ;  all  these  species  being  natives 
of  Central  Africa,  and  from  time  immemorial 
brought  by  caravans  from  the  interior,  for  sale  or 
presents.— C.  H.  S. 

OPHIR  occurs  first,  as  the  proper  name  of  one 
of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  a 
great-grandson  of  Shem,  in  Gen.  x.  26-29  ("IQIX  ; 
Sept.  Ou<pe'tp ;  Vulg.  Ophir).  Many  Arabian 
countries  are  believed  to  have  been  peopled  by 
these  persons,  and  to  have  been  called  after  their 
respective  names,  as  Sheba,  &c.,  and  among 
others  Ophir  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  iii.  15).  Ophir 
occurs  also  as  the  name  of  a  place,  country,  or 
region,  famous  for  its  gold,  which  Solomon's  ships 
visited  in  company  with  the  Phoenician  (*1''QiS  ; 
Sept.  Ov(pip;  Alex.  Ov^elp:  'Zov(pip,  'Sov<peip, 
'S.oKpip,  ^axptpd  ;  Alex.  'Sw<l>apa,  and  Sox^Tjpa ; 
Aid.  2a7r<^e(p ;  Cam.  'Oir<^€tp ;  Alex,  and  Cam. 
'n<pfip ;  Vulg.  Ophir).  The  difficulty  is  to  as- 
certain where  Ophir  was  situated.  Some  writers, 
reasoning  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  mean  dust,  &c.,  have  inferred 
almost  every  place  where  gold  dust  is  procured 
111  abundance.  Others  have  rested  their  con- 
clusions upon  the  similarity  of  the  name  in 
Hebrew  to  that  of  other  countries,  as  for  instance 
Aphar,  a  port  of  Arabia  mentioned  by  Arrian  in 
his  Periplus  of  the  Erytkreean  Sea ;  or  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  name  in  the  Sept.,  'S.uK^ipa.; 
hence  Sofala,  &c.  :  and  others,  by  a  transposition 
of  the,  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word,  have,  among 
otlier  conjectures,  even  made  out  Peru  !  By  such 
methods  of  investigation  the  following  countries, 
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among  others,  have  been  proposed :  Melindah  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Angola,  Carthage,  St.  Do- 
mingo, Mexico,  New  Guinea,  Urphe  an  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Bochart  thinks  that  the  Ophir  from  which  David 
obtained  gold  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4)  was  the  Cas- 
sanitis  of  Ptolemy  and  Stephanus,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia ;  while  that  visited  by  the  fleet  of  Solomon 
was  Taprobane,  now  called  Ceylon  {Geogr.  Sacra, 
ii.  27).  Pegu  is  the  place  selected  by  Maffaei 
(Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i.).  Others  decide  in  favour  of 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  which  abounds  in 
precious  ores,  apes,  and  peacocks  :  others  prefer 
Sumatra,  for  the  same  reason.  Lipenius,  relying 
on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  Theodoret,  and 
Procopius,  who  call  Ophir  '  the  golden  land,' '  the 
golden  chersonese,'  says  that  the  children  of  Jok- 
tan peopled  all  the  countries  bounded  by  the 
eastern  seas,  and  that  Ophir  includes  not  only 
Sumatra  or  Malacca,  but  every  coast  and  island 
from  Ceylon  to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  We 
shall  now  lay  before  the  readers  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  exact  amount  of  our  information  re- 
specting Ophir,  and  show  how  far  it  applies  to 
v/hat  appear  to  us  to  be  the  three  most  probable 
theories  respecting  its  situation,  namely,  Arabia, 
Africa,  and  India.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  thirteen  passages  :  Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  23 ;  I  Kings  ix.  28  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  18  ;  ix.  10 ; 
1  Kings  x.  11 ;  xxii.  48;  1  Chron.  xxix.  4:  Job 
xxii.  24  ;  xxviii.  16  ;  Ps.  xlv.  9  ;  Isa.  xiii.  12; 
Ecclus.  vii.  18.  Only  seven  of  these  passages 
afllbrd  even  the  slightest  clue  to  its  position, 
and  these  are  reduced  to  three  when  the  pa- 
rallel passages  and  texts  in  which  Ophir  is  not 
a  local  name  have  been  withdrawn.  We  further 
think  that  the  situation  of  Tarshish  is  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  this  inquiry.  It  is  indeed 
said,  in  reference  to  the  voyage  to  Ophir,  that 
*  Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish,  and 
that  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tar- 
shish '  (1  Kings  X.  22)  ;  and  that  '  Jehoshaphat 
made  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ' 
(1  Kings  xxii.  48) ;  but  the  word  may  denote 
large  merchant  ships  bound  on  long  voyages, 
perhaps  distinguished  by  their  construction  from 
the  common  Phoenician  ships,  even  though  they 
were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tarshish 
(compare  the  English  naval  phrase,  an  Indiaman, 
and  see  Isa.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ix.  9  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  7 ;  Isa. 
ii.  16)  ;  and  although  the  Tarshish  ships  which 
went  to  Ophir  (1  Kings  xxii.  48,  &c.)  are  ex- 
pressly said  by  the  writer  of  Chronicles  to  have 
gone  to  Tarshish  (2  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  xx.  36,  37), 
yet  in  the  interval  between  the  composition  of 
the  books  of  Kings  and  that  of  Chronicles  the 
name  was  most  probably  transferred  to  denote 
any  distant  country  [Tarshish].  The  utmost 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  Solomon  sent  ships  to 
Tarshish  as  well  as  to  Ophir,  but  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  same  ships  are  meant,  or  that  they 
went  to  both  places  in  the  same  voyage.  It  seems 
to  us  most  probable  that  Solomon  sent  direct  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  wherever  it  might  be  ;  and  that, 
whereas  it  had  been  hitherto  procured  from  thence 
by  David,  &c.  by  foreign  merchants,  Solomon  fitted 
out  a  fleet  to  obtain  it  at  tirst  hand.  Neither  do 
we  think  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  is  precisely  determinable  from  the  words 
'  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy '  (1  Kings  %. 
22).     Upon  the  whole  then  our  information  ap 
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peaiB  to  amount  to  this,  tliat  King  Solomon  made 
d  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside 
Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  and  that  his  Phoenician  neighbour  and 
ally,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  in  this  navy  his 
servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon,  and  that  they  came 
to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  and 
brought  it  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  26-29),  and 
that  they  brought  in  the  same  voyage  algum  or 
almug-trees  and  precious  stones  (I  Kings  x.  11), 
silver,  ivory,  apes^  or  rather  monkeys,  and  pea- 
cocks, or,  according  to  some,  pheasants,  and  to 
others,  parrots  ;  and  that  gold  in  great  abundance 
and  of  the  purest  quality  was  procured  from 
Ophir  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4;  Job  xxviii.  16),  ren- 
dered by  Symmachus  -^pvahs  irpureTos,  (Ps.  xlv. 
9;  Isa.  xiii.  12);  Vulg.  mundo  obrizo,  (Ecclus. 
vii.  18).  The  first  theory  which  appears  to  be 
attended  with  some  degree  of  evidence  not  purely 
fanciful  is  that  Ophir  was  situate  in  Arabia.  In 
Gen.  X.  29,  Ophir  stands  in  the  midst  of  other 
Arabian  countries.  Still,  as  Gesenius  observes, 
it  is  possibly  mentioned  in  that  connection  only 
on  account  of  its  being  an  Arabian  colony  planted 
abroad.  Thougli  gold  is  not  now  found  in  Arabia 
(Niebuhr,  Description  de  V Arable,  Copenhague, 
1773,  p.  124),  yet  the  ancients  ascribe  it  to  the 
inhabitants  in  great  plenty  (Judg.  viii.  24,  26 ; 
2  Chron.  i. ;  1  Kings  x.  1,  2;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15). 
This  gold,  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  was  no  other  than  the 
gold  of  Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11),  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  situate  somewhere  in  Arabia,  and 
refers  to  Gen.  x.  7,  29  ;  xxv.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7  ; 
1  Chron.  i.  9  (Translation  of  the  Book  Job,  S^c., 
Lond.  1837,  p.  55).  But  Diodorus  Siculus 
ascribes  gold  mines  to  Arabia  :  MeroWeiyeTai  Se 
Kal  Kara  rrjv  'Apafiiav  koI  6  ■A-poaayopevofji.fvos 
&irvpos  xpvabs  (comp.  Gen.  ii.  12),  ovx  c^cirep 
vapa  Tols  tiWois  e'/c  (//r^y^arw;/  Kade^l/Ofj.evos,  a\X' 
fvBvs  opvTrSfievos  evplcTKerai  (ii.  50).  He  also 
testifies  to  the  abundance  of  '  precious  stones ' 
in  Arabia  (ii.  54),  especially  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Sabas  (iii.  46  ;  comp.  Gen.  ii. 
12;  2  Chron.  ix.  1  ;  1  Kings  x.  1,  2).  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  the  '  Sabaei  ditissimi  auri  metallis' 
(^Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32).  Again,  '  Littus  Ham- 
maeum,  ubi  auri  metalla  '  (ib.).  Others  suppose 
that  though  Ophir  was  situate  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  it  was  rather  an  emporium,  at 
which  the  Hebrews  and  Tyrians  obtained  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  almug-trees,  &c.,  brouglit 
thither  from  India  and  Africa  by  the  Arabian 
merchants,  and  even  from  Ethiopia,  to  which 
Herodotus  (iii.  114)  ascribes  gold  in  great  quan- 
tities, elephants'  teeth,  and  trees  and  shrubs  of 
every  kind.  Apes,  projierly  speaking,  are  also 
ascribed  to  it  by  Pliny  (viii.  19) ;  who  speaks 
also  of  the  confluence  of  merchandize  in  Arabia : 
'Sabaei  mirumque  dictu,  ex  innumeris  populis 
pars  sequa  in  commerciis  aut  latrociniis  degit : 
in  universum  gentes  ditissimsc,  ut  apud  quas 
mazimae  opes  Romanorum  Parthorumque  sub- 
sistant,  vendentibus  quae  e  mari  aut  sylvis 
capiunt '  {ut  supra).  A  little  before  he  speaks 
of  the  Arabian  emporiums  :  '  Insulae  multae  :  em- 
porium eorum  Acila,  ex  quo  in  Indiam  navi- 
gatur.'  Again;  *  Thimaneos. .  .Areni :  oppidum 
in  quo  omnis  negotiatio  convenit '  (comp.  Strabo, 
«vi. ;  2  Chron.  ix. ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21,  22;  and 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  54).     Li  behalf  of  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  Opbir  was  the  Arabian  port  Aphar, 
already  referred  to,  it  may  be  remarked  that  th» 
name  has  undergone  similar  changes  to  that  of 
the  Sept.  of  Ophir ;  for  it  is  called  by  Arrian 
Aphar,  by  Pliny  Saphar,  by  Ptolemy  Sa})phera, 
and  by  Stephanus  Saphirini.  Grotius  thinks  his 
to  be  Ophir.  The  very  name  El  Ophir  lias  been 
lately  pointed  out  as  a  city  of  Oman,  in  former 
times  the  centre  of  a  very  active  Arabian  com- 
merce (Seetzen,  in  Zachs.  Monatl.  Correspond. 
xix.  331,  ff.).  In  the  article  Ophir  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Londinensis,  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  objection  that  if  Ophir  had  been  any- 
where in  Arabia  or  Asia,  Solomon  could  have 
conveyed  the  commodities  he  procured  from  it 
by  caravans :  but  surely  a  water-carriage  was 
more  convenient,  at  least  for  the  algum-trees, 
which  he  procured  from  Ophir,  and  of  which  he 
made  pillars  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  for 
the  king's  house  (2  Chron.  ix.  10,  11)  [Algum], 
and  which  it  is  highly  improbable  he  had  the 
means  of  conveying  by  land.  In  favour  of  the 
theory  which  places  Ophir  in  Africa,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we  have  the  very  name  in  TQ1N 
ofri,  Africa,  the  Roman  termination,  Africa  terra, 
and  that  Tarshish  was  some  city  or  country  in 
Africa ;  that  the  Chald.  Targumist  on  1  Kings 
xxii.  48  so  understood  it,  where  he  renders  ^^^ir\T\ 
by  np'''lDK.  He  probably  inferred  from  2  Chron. 
XX.  36,  that  to  go  to  Ophir  and  to  Tarshish  was 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  Tarshish  there 
meant  the  name  of  a  place.  Origen  also  says,  on 
Job.  xxii.  24,  that  some  of  the  interpreters  under- 
stood Ophir  to  be  Africa.  Michaelis  supposes 
that  Solomon's  fleet,  coming  down  the  Red  Sea 
from  Ezion-geber,  coasted  along  the  shore  of 
Africa,  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
came  to  Tarshish,  which  he,  with  many  others, 
supposes  to  have  been  Tartessus  in  Spain,  and 
thence  back  again  the  same  way  ;  that  this  con- 
jecture accounts  for  their  three  years'  voyage  out 
and  home ;  and  that  Spain  and  the  coasts  of  Africa 
furnished  all  the  commodities  which  they  brought 
back  (Spicileff.  Geogr.  Hebr.  Ezteroe.  p.  98). 
Strabo  indeed  says  that  Spain  abounded  in  gold, 
and  immensely  more  so  in  silver  (see  1  Mac.  viii.  3). 
Others  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  Solomon's  fleet 
round  from  Spain  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Joppa. 
The  chief  support  for  this  supposition  is  the  very  re- 
markable statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  the  Pharaoh-Necho  of  Scripture,  whose 
enterprising  disposition  appears  from  his  project  to 
unite  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  '  dis- 
patched some  vessels,  under  the  conduct  of  Phoe- 
nicians, with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  now  called  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
after  penetrating  the  Northern  Ocean  to  return 
to  Egypt ;  that  these  Phoenicians,  taking  their 
course  from  the  Red  Sea,  entered  into  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  on  the  approach  of  autumn  landed  in 
Libya,  and  planted  some  corn  in  the  jjlace  where 
they  happened  to  find  themselves ;  that  when  this 
was  ripe  they  cut  it  down  and  departed.  Having 
thus  consumed  two  years,  they  in  the  third  year 
doubled  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  returned 
to  Egypt.'  He  adds,  '  This  relation  may  obtain 
attention  from  others,  but  to  me  it  seems  incre- 
dible, for  they  aflSrmed  that,  having  sailed  round 
Libya,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.* 
Thus,  he  observes,  'was  Libya  for  the  first  time 
known'   (iv.   42).     It    seems  certain  that  this 
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rojage  was  accomplished,  for  the  mariners  would 
have  the  sun  on  tu-ir  right  hind  after  jjassing  the 
line,  a  fact  which  never  could  have  been  imagined 
in  that  age,  when  astronomy  was  in  its  infancy ; 
Jind  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  the  voyage 
made  'once  in  three  years'  by  Solomon's  fleet, 
under  the  conduct  also  of  Phoenician  mariners. 
But,  assuming  this  to  have  been  the  case,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  knowledge  and  record  of  it  should 
have  been  so  completely  lost  in  the  time  of 
Pharaoh- Necho,  only  two  centuries  after  Solomon, 
as  tiiat  Herodotus,  whose  information  and  accu- 
racy appear  from  this  very  account,  should  say 
that  Libya,  evidently  meaning  the  circuit  of  it 
by  the  sea,  was  thus  for  the  first  time  known. 
Heeren  finds  an  answer  in  the  desolating  ravages 
of  the  Babylonian  conquerors,  and  indeed  in  tlie 
protracted  siege  of  Tyre  itself  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  followed  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Solomon.  It  seems  likely  indeed  that  Necho 
had  heard  of  such  a  passage,  and  believed  that 
the  Phoenicians  knew  how  to  find  it ;  and  that  it 
was  not  much  frequented  during  many  subse- 
quent ages  appears  from  the  notice  taken  by 
Pliny  of  the  few  who  had  accomplished  it  (Hist. 
Nat.  ii.  67) ;  and  it  was,  we  know,  after  his 
time  unused  and  forgotten  till  recovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  a.d.  1497.  It  must  be  allowed 
tliat,  if  Solomon's  fleet  actually  pursued  this 
course,  then  Ophir  as  Africa,  and  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  as  Tarshish,  seem  on  many  accounts  very 
plausible  suppositions.  In  behalf  of  the  con- 
jecture that  Ophir  was  in  India,  the  following 
arguments  are  alleged :  tliat  it  is  most  natural  to 
understand  from  the  narrative  that  all  the  pro- 
ductions said  to  have  been  brought  from  Ophir 
came  from  one  and  the  same  country,  and  that 
they  were  all  procurable  only  from  India.  The 
Sept.  translators  also  appear  to  have  understood  it 
to  be  India,  from  rendering  the  word  'Saxpip,  2ov<pip, 
"Zaxpipi,  which  is  the  Egyptian  name  for  that 
country.  Cliampollion  says  that,  in  the  Coptic  vo- 
cabularies India  bears  the  name  Co&fb  {VEgypte 

sous  les  Pharaons,  Paris,  1814,  torn.  i.  p.  98 ; 
Jablonskii  Opuscula,  Lug.  Bat,  1804,  tom.  i. 
p.  336,  &c.).  Josephus  also  gives  to  the  sons  of 
Joktan  the  locality  from  Cophen,  an  Indian  river; 
and  in  part  of  Asia  adjoining  it  (Antiq.  i.  6.  4). 
He  also  expressly  and  unhesitatingly  affirms  that 
the  land  to  which  Solomon  sent  for  gold  was 
'  anciently  called  Ophir,  but  now  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  which  belongs  to  India'  {Antiq.  viii. 
6.  4).  The  Vulgate  renders  the  words  '  the  gold 
of  Ophir'  (Job  xxviii.  16)  by  '  tinctis  Indiae  color- 
ibus.'  Hesychius  thus  defines  "Zovtpup-  x<^P<^>  ^^ 
ri  ol  Tro\vTifj.oi  Kidot,  ««l  6  xpvcSs,  if  'IvSiq. ;  and 
Siiidas,  2ou<^eip,  xcipo  eV  'ij/S/a ;  and  see  Eusebii 
Onomast.  p.  146,  ed.  Clerici. '  There  are  several 
places  comprised  in  that  region  which  was  ac- 
tually known  as  India  to  the  ancients  [India], 
any  of  which  would  have  supplied  the  cargo  of 
Solomon's  fleet :  for  instance,  the  coast  of  Mala- 
lar,  where  the  natives  still  call  the  peacock  togei, 
wnicn  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  Hebrew  D''"'3n. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  of  all  is  Malacca, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  natives  of  Malacca  still  call  their  gold-mines 
ophirs.  De  P.  Poivre  says,  '  Les  lies  malaises 
produissent  beaucoup  de  bois  de  teinture  surtout 
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du  sapan,  qui  est  le  meme  que  le  bois  de  Bresil. 
On  y  trouve  plusieurs  mines  d'or,  qui  les  ha- 
bitans  de  Malaca  et  de  Sumatra  nomment  ophirs, 
et  dont  quelques-unes,  surtout  celles  que  renferme 
la  cote  orientale  de  Celebes,  et  les  iles  adjacentes, 
sont  plus  riches  que  toutes  celles  du  Perou  et  du 
Bresil '  ( Voyage  d'un  Philosophe,  CEuvres  Com- 
plettes,  Paris,  1797,  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand, 
some  writers  give  a  wider  extent  to  the  country 
in  question.  Heeren  observes  that  '  Ophir,  like 
the  name  of  all  other  very  distant  places  or  re- 
gions of  antiquity,  like  Thule,  Tartessus,  and 
others,  denotes  no  particular  spot,  but  only  a 
certain  region  or  ^^art  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
East  or  West  Indies  in  modern  geography. 
Hence  Ophir  was  the  general  name  for  the  rich 
countries  of  the  south  lying  on  the  African,  Ara- 
bian, or  Indian  coasts,  as  far  as  at  that  time 
known  '  (Historical  Researches,  translated  from 
the  German,  Oxford,  1833,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74). 
It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  in  Jer.  x.  9  we 
have  '  the  gold  from  Uphaz,'  tDIN  ;  and  in  Dan. 
X.  5,  'the  fine  gold  of  Uphaz;'  and  see  the  Heb. 
of  1  Kings  X.  18.  In  these  instances  Uphaz  is, 
by  a  slight  change  of  pronunciation,  put  for 
Opliir.  The  words  of  Daniel  are  quoted  and 
paraphrased  in  Rev.  i.  13,  in  a  manner  which  shows 
this  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  difference. 
If  the  words  '  the  gold  of  Parvaim '  (D^IIS, 
2  Chron.  iii.  6)  be  really,  as  Bochart  conjectures, 
the  same  with  TQIN,  the  name  had  undergone  a 
still  wider  alteration.  It  was  by  taking  this  for 
granted,  and  arguing  from  the  similarity,  that 
the  wild  conjecture  that  Ophir  was  Peru  was  ob- 
tained. The  alterations  sufliered  by  the  Septuagint 
words  are  before  the  reader.  Among  other  works 
on  this  controversy  not  before  referred  to,  see 
Wahner,  De  Regione  Ophir ;  Tychsen,  De  Com' 
mere.  Hebr.  in  Commentt.  Gott.  xvi.  164,  &c. ; 
Huetii  Commentatio  de  Navigatione  Salomonis  ; 
Reland,  Dissertt.  Miscell.  i.  172 ;  or  in  Ugolini 
Thesaurus,  vii. — J.  F.  D. 

1.  OPHRAH  ('"inE?iJ;  Sept. 'E<^/)a0d),  a  town 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23),  seemingly  in  the 
north-east  of  that  tribe's  domain  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17). 
Accordingly  it  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onomast.  s.  v.  Aphia)  five  Roman  miles  east 
of  Bethel.  This  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
a  place  called  et-Taiyibeh,  which  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Robinson  in  his  excursion  to  Bethel  {Bibl. 
Researches,  ii.  120-123).  It  is  now  a  small 
village,  curiously  situated  upon  a  conical  hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  old  tower,  whence 
is  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  eastern  mountains. 

2.  OPHRAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  to  which  Gideon  belonged,  and  where  he 
continued  to  reside  after  he  had  delivered  Israel 
from  the  Midianites,  establishing  there  his  ephod, 
which  became  a  snare  to  Israel  (Judg.  vi.  11-24  ; 
viii.  27).  Josephus  calls  the  place  Ephra  (Aji- 
tiq.  V.  6.  5).  It  cannot  be  positively  determined 
from  the  narrative,  whether  t6is  Ophrah  was  in 
the  territory  of  Manasseh  east  or  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan ;  and  no  satisfactory  attempt  to  fix  the  site 
has  yet  been  made. 

OREB  and  ZEEB  (nSTI  3"TJ?;  Sept.  'Opi,» 
KoX  Zif/3),  the  remarkable  names  (raven  and 
wolf)  of  two  emirs  of  the  Midianites,  who  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Ephraimiles  in  attemptiiif 
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«  recrosg  the  Jordan  after  the  victory  of  Gideon. 
They  were  put  to  death  by  the  captors,  and  their 
heads  carried  as  a  trophy  to  the  conqueror,  who  was 
then  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan  (Judg.  vii.  25  ; 
viii.  3).  Tlie  first  of  these  princes  met  his  death 
near  a  rock,  which  thenceforth  bore  his  name  (Isa. 
X.  26) ;  tlie  other  seems  to  have  at  first  sought 
refuge  in  one  of  those  excavations  in  which  wines 
were  preserved,  and  which  was  thenceforth  called 
the  wniepress  of  Zeeb  (Judg.  vii.  25). 

OREB,  or  Obebim  (3";j5;  or  ^''^'^JJ),  written 
also  Arab  and  Auabim,  occurs  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  in  all  of  which  it  is  translated 
willow  in  the  Authorized,  and  most  other  modern 
versions.    This  sense  has  been  inferred  from  the 

similarity  of  the  word  arab  to  the  Arabic  C«>^ 

gharb,  and  from  the  most  ancient  Greek  trans- 
lators adopting  irta  as  the  synonyme  of  the 
Hebrew  arab.  But  it  is  also  similar  to  ano- 
ther Arabic  word,  ghurab,  signifying  crows  ; 
whence  probably  some  of  the  early  translators 
have  adopted  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word.     Thus  the  Arabic  translator  has,  in  Job  xl. 

17,  adopted  i^/>^,  corvos,  as  the  interpretation 

of  arabim.  So  also  the  Septuagint,  in  Isa.  xv. 
7,  gives  the  same  interpretation  to  this  word, 
and  has  thus  been  the  cause  of  error  and  con- 
fusion. Moreover,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  after  Ireas 
it  adds  without  authority  &yvov  K\dSovs,  ramu- 
los  agni,  and  has  adopted  &yvou  in  Job  xl.  17 
(Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  304).  "Kyvo^  is  intended, 
no  doubt,  for  the  plant  which  by  botanists  is  now 
called  Vitex  agnus  castus,  and  was  at  one  time 
called  Salix  amerina. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  of  willow'  being 
the  correct  interpretation,  from  its  suitableness  to 
all  the  passages.  Thus  in  Job  xl.  22,  referring  to  be- 
hemoth it  is  said,  '  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with 
their  shadow  ;  the  willows  (orabim)  of  the  brook 
compass  him  about.'  So  tlie  Jews  when  in  cap- 
tivity sing,  '  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we 
sat  down ;  we  hanged  our  harj^s  upon  the  willows 
(orebini)  in  the  midst  thereof  (Ps.  cxxxvii.) 
And  again,  in  Isa.  xliv.  4,  '  And  they  shall  spring 
up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  (orebini)  of 
the  water-courses.'  The  willow  is  as  applicable 
as  any  other  plant  to  the  other  passages,  quoted 
above,  in  which  orebim  is  mentioned. 

The  word  gharb  is  in  the  present  day  applied 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  to  the  poplar  (which 
one  of  the  Latin  versions  gives  for  the  Heb.  oreb, 
Cels. ;  304),  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  willow, 
and  forming  with  it  the  group  of  Salicineae  in 
modern  botany.  The  words  arab  and  gharb  do 
not  differ  so  much  in  the  Arabic  as  they  appear 
to  do  in  the  English  dress ;  for  the  initial  letters 
are  ain  and  ghain,  between  which  mutual  inter- 
changes frequently  take  place. 

That  willows  grow  in  moist  situations,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  both  still  and  running  water, 
is  sufficiently  well  known.  That  they  are  common 
in  Judaea  is  evident  from  what  Reland  says :  '  Sa- 
lices,  tamarisci,  agnus  castus,  et  cannae  ingentes, 
quae  usum  hastarum  prsebent,  crescunt  ad  ripam 
Jordanis,  uti  referunt  avriirrak.''  So  also  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  which  we  may  sup- 
pose Job  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  behemoth 
being  covered  by  the  willows  of  the  brook,  sa- 
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lices  torrentis  of  the  Latin  version.  In  reference 
to  this,  Celsius  quotes :  '  Terram  istam  Nilui 
alluit  ab  oriente  ad  occidentem,  ibique  ad  ripa« 
ipsius  nascuntur  arundines  Indicae,  arbores  Ebeni, 

atque  buxi,   jVs:)''  **^™  salicum  et  tamarisci, 

arborumque  similium  sylvae  latissimae'  (Geog. 
Nubiensis,  Clitn.  i.  p.  1).  It  hardly  required  to 
be  proved  that  willows  were  found  in  Judaea  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  still  less  does  it 
require  to  be  shown  that  the  willow  is  common 
on  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  for  we  have  a  species 
which  is  called  Salix  Babylonica,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  weeping  willow,  and  which 
Celsius  considers  to  be  peculiarly  the  willow  oi 
the  brook.  Bochart  says  of  the  channels  of  th* 
Euphrates,  '  Quorum  ripae  tam  multis  salicibui 
erant  consilae,  ut  Babylonia  ideo  vocetur,  vallij 
salicum.'  In  all  points,  therefore,  the  willow 
seem  well  suited  to  the  passages  in  which  orebim 
occurs,  though  it  is  probable  that  this  may  have 
been  used,  like  willow,  in  a  generic  rather  than 
in  a  specific  sense;  but  there  is  another  word, 
which  is  also  supposed  to  denote  one  of  thes* 
willows  [Zaphzaphah]. — J.  F.  R. 

OREN  (11^5)  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture^ 
and  is  variously  translated  ;  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  introduced,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  any  of  the  translations  are  cor- 
rect. The  oren  is  mentioned  with  other  trees,  ol 
whose  timber  idols  were  made,  in  Isa.  xliv.  14: 
'  He  heweth  him  down  cedars  (eres)  and  taketli 
the  cypress  (tirsah),  and  the  oak  (allon),  which 
he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of 
the  forest;  he  planteth  an  ash  (oren),  and  the 
rain  doth  nourish  it.'  Though  the  English  ver- 
sion renders  it  ash,  others  consider  pine-tree  to 
be  the  correct  translation ;  but  for  neither  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  decisive  proof,  nor  for  the 
rubus  or  bramble,  adopted  for  oren  in  the  fable 
of  the  Cedar  and  Rubus,  translated  from  the  He- 
brew of  R.  Berechiu  Hannakdan,  by  Celsius 
(Hierobot,  i.  186). 

Oren  is  translated  pine-tcee  both  in  the  Greek 
Septuagint  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  this 
has  been  acquiesced  in  by  several  of  the  most 
learned  critics,  and  among  them  by  Calvin  and 
Bochart.  Celsius  (/.  c.  p.  191)  states,  moreover, 
that  some  of  the  Rabbins  also  consider  oren  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Arabic  sunober  (which  is  no 
doubt  a  pine),  and  that  they  often  join  together, 
arasim,  aranim,  and  beroschim,  as  tiees  of  the 
same  nature.  Luther  and  the  Portuguese  version 
read  cedar.  Rosenmiiller  contends  that  it  is  not 
the  common  wild  pine  (^pinus  sylvestris)  which 
is  intended,  but  what  the  ancients  called  the  do- 
mestic pine,  which  was  raised  in  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  its  elegant  shape  and  the  pleasant  fruit 
it  yields,  the  Pignole  nuts  of  the  Italians  (Piniis 
pinea  of  Linnaeus),  and  quotes  Virgil  as  saying 
'  Fraxinus  in  sylvis  pulcherrima,  pinus  in  hortis.' 

The  English  version  instead  o? pine  gives  ash 
as  the  translation  of  oren ;  in  consequence  pro- 
bably of  ornus  having  been  adopted  by  several 
translators,  apparently  only  because  the  elementarr 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  are  found  also  in  the  Latin 
word.  Celsius  objects  to  this  as  an  insufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  ash  was  intended ; 
and  tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  prooC 
Ornus  europcea,  or  manna  ash,  does,  however 
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gww  in  8y  .'la,  but  being  a  cultivated  plant,  it  may 
nave  been  introduced.  Celsius  quotes  from  the 
Arab  author,  'Abu  1  Fadli,  the  description  of  a  tree 

called  (OM'  aran,  which  appears  well  suited 
to  the  passage,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained what  tree  is  intended.  The  aran  is  said 
to  be  a  tree  of  Arabia  Petraea,  of  a  thorny  nature, 
inhabiting  the  valleys,  but  found  also  in  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  however  less  thorny.  The 
wood  is  said  to  be  much  valued  for  cleaning  the 
teeth.  The  fruit  is  in  bunches  like  small  grapes. 
The  berry  is  noxious  while  green,  and  bitter  like 
galls;  as  it  ripens  it  becomes  red,  then  black 
and  somewhat  sweetish,  and  when  eaten  is  grate- 
ful to  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  seems  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  medicine.  Sprengel  supposes  this  to  be 
the  caper  plant,  Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus. 
Faber  thought  it  to  be  the  Rhamnus  siculus  pen- 
taphyllus  of  Shaw.  Link  identifies  it  with  Fla- 
courtia  sepiaria  of  Roxburgh,  a  tree,  however, 
which  has  not  been  found  in  Syria.  To  us  it 
appears  to  agree  in  some  respects  with  Salvadora 
persica,  but  not  in  all  points,  and  therefore  it  is 
preferable  to  leave  it  as  one  of  those  still  requiring 
investigation  by  some  traveller  in  Syria  conversant 
both  with  plants  and  their  oriental  names  and 
uses.— J.  F.  R. 

ORION.    [Astronomy.] 

OROR,  or  Arar  (IViy)  occurs  in  two  or 
three  pla<;es  of  Scripture,  and  has  been  vari- 
ously translated,  as  myrica,  tamarisk  ;  tamarin, 
■which  is  an  Indian  tree,  the  tamarind  ;  re- 
tama,  that  is,  the  broom  ;  and  also,  as  in  the 
French  and  English  versions,  hruiei-e,  heath, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  incorrect  of  all,  though 
Hasselquist  mentions  finding  heath  near  Jericho, 
in  Syria.  As  far  as  the  context  is  concerned,  some 
of  these  plants,  as  the  retam  and  tamarisk, 
would  answer  very  well ;  but  the  Arabic  name, 

^^  arar,  is  applied  to  a  totally  different  plant, 

a  species  of  juniper,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
Celsius  (Hierobot.  p.  ii.  p.  195),  who  states  that 
Arias  Montanus  is  the  only  one  who  has  so  trans- 
lated the  Hebrew  arar  or  oror  (Jer.  xvii.  6)  : 
'  For  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  {oror)  in  the 
desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh,  but 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited.'  The 
word  arar,  in  all  the  old  Arabic  authors,  signi- 
fies a  kind  of  juniper. 

Several  species  of  juniper  are  no  doubt  found 
m  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  Eres.  Robinson 
met  with  some  in  proceeding  from  Hebron  to 
Wady  Musa,  near  the  romantic  pass  of  Nemela  : 
'  On  the  rocks  above  we  found  the  juniper 
tree,  Arabic  ar^ar ;  its  berries  have  the  appear- 
ance and  taste  of  the  common  juniper,  except 
that  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  pine. 
Tliese  trees  were  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
hung  upon  the  rocks  even  to  the  summits  of  the 
cliffs  and  needles.'  In  a  note  the  author  says: 
'  This  is  doubtless  the  Hebrew  "lyity  aroer  (Jer. 
xlvii.  6) ;  whence  both  the  English  version  and 
Luther  read  incorrectly  heath.  The  juniper  of  the 
same  translation  is  the  retem '  (.Bibl.  Researches, 
ii.  506).  In  proceeding  S.E.  he  states  :  '  Large 
tree*  of  the  juniper  become  quite  common  in  the 
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Wadys  and  on  the  rocks.'  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  situations  by  other  travellers,  and  is  no 
doubt  common  enough,  particularly  in  wild,  un- 
cultivated, and  often  inaccessible  situations,  and 
is  thus  suitable  to  Jer.  xlviii.  6  :  '  Flee,  save 
your  lives,  and  be  like  the  heath  (oror)  in  the 
wilderness.'  In  this  passage,  some  authors  pro- 
pose reading  orud  instead  of  oror  as  the  tians- 
lators  of  the  Septuagint  seem  to  have  done,  for 
they  render  oror  by  ouos  aypios,  wild  ass.  '  Be 
like  the  wild  ass  in  the  wilderness,'  which  is  con- 
sidered as  agreeing  well  with  the  flight  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Taylor,  in  Scripture  Illustrated, 
inquires  whether  the  orud,  wild  ass,  may  not  be 
the  subject  of  both  passages?  This  can  only  be 
settled  by  Hebrew  scholars ;  we  have  shown  that 
the  juniper,  from  growing  in  wild  and  inacces- 
sible places,  is  also  suitable  to  the  sense  of  both 
passages. — J.  F.  R. 

OROTH  (rmii<)  occurs  in  two  passages  of 
Scripture,  where  it  is  translated  herb  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  :  it  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate 
such  plants  as  are  employed  for  food.  The  most 
ancient  translators  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
at  a  loss  for  its  meaning.  Tims  the  Septuagint 
in  one  passage  (2  Kings  iv.  39)  has  only  th*> 
Hebrew  word  in  Greek  characters,  apuad,  and  in 
the  other  (Isa.  xxvi.  19),  '5fo^a,  sanationem,  v. 
medicinam,  vel  herbas  medicinales.'  The  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions, 
translate  oroth  in  the  latter  passage  by  lucem,  in 
consequence  of  confounding  one  Hebrew  word 
with  another,  accordingto  Celsius  {Hierobot.  vol.  i. 
p.  459).     But  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translators 

give  the  names  for  mallows,  the  Arabic  y<.W 
khabeeza,  in  Lower  Egypt  called  habeeza. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  oroth,  Rosen- 
miiller  says  that  it  occurs  in  its  original  and  ge 
neral  signification  in  Isa.  xxvi.  19,  viz.  green  herbs 
The  future  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  people  is 
there  announced  under  the  type  and  figure  of  a 
revival  of  the  dead.  *  Thy  dew  is  a  dew  of  green 
herbs,''  says  the  prophet,  i.  e.  as  by  the  dew,  green 
herbs  are  revived,  so  shalt  thou,  being  revived  by 
God's  strengthening  power,  flourish  again.  The 
passage,  however,  appears  an  obscure  one,  with 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  oroth.  Celsius  has, 
with  his  usual  learning,  shown  that  mallows  were 
much  employed  as  food  in  ancient  times.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  no  proof 
adduced  that  oroth  means  mallows.  It  might  or 
it  might  not,  because  there  are  many  other  plants 
which  were  and  still  are  employed  as  articles  of 
diet  in  the  East,  as  purslane,  goosefoot,  chen- 
podiums,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  Some  have  trans- 
lated oroth  in  2  Kings  iv.  39,  by  the  word  eruca, 
which  is  usually  applied  to  a  species  of  brassica. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  oroth  should  be  con- 
sidered only  in  conjunction  with  pakyoth;  for  we 
find  in  2  Kings  iv.  that  when  Elisha  came  again 
to  Gilgal,  and  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  land,  he 
said  unto  his  servant,  '  Set  on  the  great  pot,  and 
seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (ver 
39)  ;  and  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather 
herbs  (oroth),  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  ga- 
thered thereof  wild  gourds  (pakyoth)  his  lap  full, 
and  came  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottag*^ 
for  they  knew  them  not,'  From  this  it  would  ap. 
pear  that  pakyoth  had  been  mistaken  for  oroth; 
and  as  the  former  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
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be  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  gourd  tribe,  so  it  Is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  oroth  also  was 
the  fruit  of  some  plant,  for  which  the  paftyoth 
had  been  mistaken.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
conjecture,  but  it  appears  to  be  justified  by  the 
context,  and  may  be  admitted,  as  nothing  better 
tlian  conjecture  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
other  interpretations,  and  as  there  are  fruits,  such 
as  that  of  the  egg  plant,  which  are  used  as  articles 
of  diet,  and  for  which  the  fruit  of  the  ^o^o^A, 
or  wild  gourd,  might  have  been  mistaken  by  an 
ignorant  person  [Pakyoth]. — J.  F.  R. 

ORPAH  (HSIJ;, /atcw;  Sept.  "Op<pik),  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Naomi,  who  remained  behind  among 
her  kindred  in  Moab,  when  Ruth  returned  with 
Naomi  to  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i,  4-14)  [Ruth]. 

OSPRAY.     [AzANiAH.] 

OSSIFRAGE.     [Peres.] 

OSTRICH  {r\}VXyaanah,  poetically  n3y^n"n3 
bath-ha-yaanah ;  also  0^331,  Job  xxxix.  13).  In 
Arabic,  nea-mah,  thar-eds  jammel,  i.e. '  camel- 
bird  ;'  the  same  as  the  Persian  sutur  morgh ;  in 
Western  Arabic,  emmim  ;  and  in  Greek,  ffTpov66s, 
and  <jTpovQoKi,fM)Kos  ',  from  which  the  Latin  stru- 
thio  camelus  is  formed. 

The  ostrich  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  in  terms  of  great  beauty  and  precision; 
which,  commentators,  perhaps  more  conversant 
with  the  exploded  misstatements  of  the  ancients 
than  with  the  true  physiological  history  of  the 
bird  in  question,  have  not  been  happy  in  explain- 
ing, sometimes  referring  it  to  wrong  species,  such 
as  the  peacock,  or  mistaking  it  for  the  stork,  the 
eagle,  or  the  bustard  (Lev.  xi.  19 ;  Deut.  xiv.  15  ; 
Job  XXX.  29 ;  xxxix.  13 ;  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  13 ; 
xliii.  20  ;  Jer.  l.  39;  Lam.  iv.  3;  Micah  i.  8). 
In  several  of  these  passages '  owls  '  has  been  used 
in  our  version  for  yaanah,  now  generally  admitted 
to  mean  *  ostriches  ;'  for  the  passages  where  the 
word  occurs  relate  to  the  deserts  and  the  presence 
of  serpents — certainly  more  applicable  to  the  latter 
than  the  former;  for  although  the  owl  and  the 
serpent  are  found  in  certain  localities  in  the  desert, 
nevertheless  neither  of  them  retires  far  into  the  ab- 
solute barren  waste,  as  the  ostrich  constantly  is 
observed  to  do.  Both  joneh  and  rinonim,  as 
Pococke  well  observes,  appear  to  be  derived  from 
Ihe  power  of  uttering  loud-sounding  cries ;  and 
the  tliird  name,  bath-ha-yaanah,  '  the  daughter  of 
.•oci  feral  ion,'  or  'loud  moaning,'  is  in  conformity 
Avith  tlie  others,  and  an  Oriental  figurative  mode 
of  expressing  the  same  faculty  (which  exists  not, 
we  think,  in  the  females  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
species) ;  for  the  ostrich  has  an  awful  voice,  which, 
when  heard  on  the  desert,  is  sometimes  mistaken 
in  the  night,  even  by  natives,  for  the  roar  of  a  lion. 
It  is  uttered  most  likely  as  a  warning  to  the 
family,  and  as  a  threat  to  some  nightly  prowler, 
stealing  towards  the  nest,  and  coming  within  ken 
of  their  watchful  organs. 

There  are  two  varieties,  if  not  two  species,  of  the 
ostrich  ;  one  never  attaining  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  covered  chiefly  with  grey  and  dingy  feathers ; 
the  other  sometimes  growing  to  more  than  ten 
Veet,  and  of  a  glossy  black  plumage ;  the  males  in 
both  having  the  great  feathers  of  the  wings  and 
tail  white,  but  the  females  the  tail  only  of  that 
colour.  Their  dimensions  render  them  both  the 
largest  animalf  c(  the  feathered   creation  now 
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existing.  They  appear  promiscuously  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  the  troops  or  coveys  of  each  are 
always  separate  ;  the  grey  is  more  common  in  th» 
south,  while  the  black,  which  grows  largest  in 
CafTraria,  predominates  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 
One  of  the  last  mentioned,  taken  on  board  a 
French  prize,  and  wounded  in  the  capture,  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  London,  where  it  was 
able  to  peck  its  food  from  a  cross-beam  eleven  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  enormous  bird  afterwards 
shown  in  Bullock's  museum  was  said  to  be  the 
same.  The  common-sized  ostrich  weighs  about 
eighty  pounds ;  whence  it  may  be  judged  that  the 
individual  here  mentioned  may  have  been  at  least 
forty  pounds  heavier. 


The  head  of  the  ostrich  is  small,  and  not  com« 
posed  of  strong  bones ;  the  bill,  in  form  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  duck,  is  flat,  with  a  nail  at  the  apex, 
and  broad  at  the  gape ;  the  eyes,  hazel-coloured, 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  vision  of  objects  to  a 
great  distance,  although  when  seen  obliquely  they 
have  an  opalescent  appearance ;  the  auditory  ap- 
paratus is  large  and  open,  notwithstanding  that  in 
the  pairing  season  ostriches  are  said  to  be  very  deaf; 
the  neck,  long  and  slender,  is,  together  with  the 
head,  but  scantily  clothed  with  whitish  shining 
hairs,  and  in  the  pairing  season  becomes  for  a  time 
pink  or  rosy  red ;  towards  the  base  it  assumes  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage,  which,  with  tiie 
quill  and  tail  plumes,  is  entirely  composed  of  loose 
downy-webbed  feathers,  only  differing  in  size  and 
colour ;  the  wings,  each  from  three  to  four  feet 
long,  exclusive  of  feathers,  are  entirely  naked  on 
the  inner  side,  and  are  supplied  towards  the  end 
of  the  pinion  bone  on  each  side  with  two  sharp 
pointed  quills  resembling  those  of  a  porcupine, 
and  no  doubt  serv'ing  for  defence ;  the  thighs, 
nearly  bare  of  plumage,  and  of  a  deep  flesh-colour, 
are  as  full  and  muscular  as  those  of  a  strong 
man,  and  the  tarsi  or  legs,  of  corresponding  length 
with  the  proportions  of  the  neck,  are  covered  with 
broad  horny  scales,  and  terminate  in  two  toes ;  the 
inner,  being  the  longest,  is  armed  with  a  broad 
strong  claw ;  and  that  on  the  outside,  only  half  the 
length  of  the  other,  is  without  any.  The  great 
feathers,  so  much  priied  in  commerce,  are  twenty 
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In  each  wing,  those  of  the  tail  being  nearly  always 
useless,  broken,  and  worn.  The  cloven  feet,  long 
neck,  and  vaulted  back  of  these  birds  are  in  them- 
selves quite  suflScient  to  suggest  to  the  imagination 
an  animal  of  the  camel  kind:  but  these  external 
appearances  are  not  the  only  points  of  resem- 
blance ;  the  stomach  is  so  formed  as  to  appear 
possessed  of  a  third  ventricle,  and  there  are  other 
structural  particulars,  such  as  a  sternum,  not  keel- 
shaped,  as  in  birds,  but  in  the  form  of  a  round 
buckler,  to  protect  the  chest,  which,  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  without  the  muscular  conformation 
to  render  them  capable  of  flying,  altogether  ap- 
proximate these  birds  to  quadrupeds,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  order  of  Ruminantia. 

Ostriches  are  gregarious — from  families  consist- 
ing of  a  male  with  one  or  several  female  birds,  and 
perhaps  a  brood  or  two  of  young,  up  to  troops  of 
near  a  hundred.  Tliey  keep  aloof  from  the  presence 
of  water  in  the  wild  and  arid  desert,  mixing  with- 
out hesitation  among  herds  of  gnu,  wild  asses, 
quaggas,  and  other  striped  Equidse,  and  the  larger 
species  of  Antilopidae.     From  the  nature  of  their 
food,  which  consists  of  seeds  and  vegetables,  al- 
though seldom  or  never  in  want  of  drink,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  often  approach  more  pro- 
ductive regions,   which,  by  means   of  the  great 
rapidity  of  motion  they  possess,  is  easily  accom- 
plished ;  and  they  are  consequently  known  to  be 
very   destructive   to   cultivated   fields.     As  the 
organ  of  taste  is  very  obtuse  in  these  birds,  they 
swallow  with  little  or  no  discrimination  all  kinds 
of  substances,  and  among  others  stones ;  it  is  also 
probable  that,  like  poultry,  tliey  devour  lizards, 
snakes,  and  the  young  of  birds  that  fall  in  their 
way.   We  have  had  our  own  sketch-book  snapped 
out   of  our  hand  by  an  ostrich,  attracted  to  it 
by  the  sight  of  the  \\hite  paper.     It  is  not  yet 
finally  decided  whether  the  two  species  are  poly- 
gamous, though  concurrent  testimony  seems  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact:   there  is,  however, 
no    uncertainty    respecting   the  nest,   which    is 
merely  a  circular  basin  scrajied  out  of  the  soil, 
with  a  slight  elevation  at  the  border,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  contain  a  great  number  of  eggs  ; 
for  from  twelve  to  about  sixty  have  been  found 
in  them,  exclusive  of  a  certain  number,  always 
observed  to  be  outlying,  or  placed  beyond  the 
raised  border  of  the  nest,  and  amounting  appa- 
rently to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole.     These 
are  supposed  to  feed  the  young  brood  when  first 
hatched,  either  in  their  fresh  state,  or  in  a  cor- 
rupted  form,  when  the  substance   in   them  has 
jiroduced   worms.     These  eggs  are  of  different 
periods  of  laying,  like  those  within,  and  the  birds 
hatched   form  only  a  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
tiest,  until  the  breeding  season  closes.     The  eggs 
are   of  different   sizes,  some   attaining   to  seven 
inches  in  their  longer  diameter,  and  others  less, 
having  a  dirty  white  shell,  finely  speckled  with 
rust  colour;  and  their  weight  borders  on  three 
pounds.     Within  the  tropics  they  are  kept  suf- 
ficiently warm  in  the  day-time  not  to  require  in- 
cubation, but  beyond  these  one  or  more  females 
sit  constantly,  and  the  male  bird  takes  that  duty 
himself  after  the  sun  is  set.     It  is  then  that  the 
short  roar  may  be  l>eard  during  darkness  ;  and  at 
other  times  different  sounds  are  uttered,  likened 
to  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  cry  of  a  hoarse  child, 
and  the  hissing  of  a  goose;  no  doubt  expressive  of 
iiffereut  emotions  j  but  that  the  roar  is  expressive  of 
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the  feeling  of  anger  may  be  inferred  from  the  as* 
sertion  that  jackals  and  foxes  (Cams  Megalotii 
Caama  f)  have  been  found  close  to  the  nests  of 
these  birds,  kicked  to  death.  This  fact  is  the  more 
credible,  as  the  last  mentioned  animal  is  a  dex- 
terous purloiner  of  their  eggs  ;  and  it  may  be  here 
added,  in  proof  of  the  organ  of  smelling  not  being 
quite  so  obtuse  in  the  ostrich  as  is  asserted,  that 
Caffres  and  Hottentots,  when  they  daily  rob  a 
nest  for  their  own  convenience,  tflways  witlidraw 
the  eggs  by  means  of  a  stick,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  female  finding  out  the  larceny  by  means  </ 
the  scent  which  human  hands  would  leave  behind  ; 
for  then  they  will  not  continue  to  lay,  but  forsake 
the  abode  altogether.  This  circumstance  may 
account  for  the  small  number  of  eggs  often  found 
in  their  nests. 

Although  possessed  of  strength  suflScient  to 
carry  with  velocity  two  adult  human  beings,  and 
although  readily  tamed,  even  when  taken  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  nay  easily  rendered  familiar 
and  docile,  and  although  they  are  by  no  means 
the  stupid  creatures  they  have  been  believed,  still 
their  voracity,  leading  to  the  destruction  of  young 
poultry,  and  the  impracticability  of  guiding  their 
powers,  will  ever  render  them  unsafe  and  unpro- 
fitable domestics.  Though  at  first  sight  useless, 
we  may  be  assured  that  Providence  has  not  ap- 
pointed their  abode  in  the  desert  in  vain ;  and  they 
still  continue  to  exist,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in 
the  region  of  Arabia,  east  and  south  of  Palestine 
beyond  the  Euphrates ;  but  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  extend  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  Goa, 
although  that  limit  is  assigned  them  by  late 
French  ornithologists. 

The  flesh  of  a  young  ostrich  is  said  to  be  not 
unpalatable  ;  but  its  being  declared  unclean  in 
Mosaic  legislation  may  be  ascribed  to  a  two-fold 
cause.  The  first  is  suflSciently  obvious  from  its 
indiscriminate  voracity  already  mentioned,  and 
tlie  other  may  have  been  an  intention  to  lay  a  re- 
striction upon  the  Israelites  in  order  to  wean  them 
from  the  love  of  a  nomade  life,  which  hunting  in 
the  desert  would  have  fostered  ;  for  ostriches  must 
be  sought  on  the  barren  plains,  where  they  are 
not  accessible  on  foot,  except  by  stratagem.  When 
pursued,  they  cast  stones  and  gravel  behind  them 
with  great  force ;  and  though  it  requires  long 
endurance  and  skill,  their  natural  mode  of  flee- 
ing in  a  circular  form  enables  well  mounted 
Arabs  to  overtake  and  slay  them.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  among  the  Hebrew  names 
referred  to  '  ostrich'  in  our  versions,  one  in  par- 
ticular, n^3  nesseh,  be  not  the  Arabian  bustard, 
Otis  Arabs,  a  bird  of  great  size,  abundantly 
clad  with  feathers,  endowed  with  the  habit  of 
half  raising  its  wings,  and  keeping  them  in  tre- 
mulous motion,  particularly  when  preparing  to 
run;  for  this  species  always  preludes  with  a 
rapid  course  before  it  can  rise  on  the  wing.  It 
occurs  in  Arabia  and  the  desert  of  Syria,  and 
we  take  it  to  be  the  species  represented  by  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  where  an  Egyptian  leads  by  a 
rope  about  its  neck  a  bird  with  three  toed  feet, 
which  that  interesting  writer  takes,  we  believe  by 
inadvertence,  to  be  a  young  ostrich. — C.  H.  S. 

OTHNIEL  (^N'-Jrij;,  lion  of  God}  Sept 
VoBoviT^yC),  first  judge  of  Israel,  son  of  Kenaz,  the 
younger  brother  of  Caleb,  whose  daughter  Achsah 
he  obtained  in  marriage  by  his  dating  Talow  at 
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the  siege  of  Debir  (Josh.  xv.  17 ;  Judg.  i.  13  ;  1 
Chron.  iv.  13).  Rendered  famous  among  his 
countrymen  by  this  exploit,  and  connected  by  a 
twofold  tie  with  one  of  the  only  two  Israelites  of 
the  former  generation  who  had  not  died  in  the 
desert,  we  are  prepared  for  the  fact  that  on  him 
devolved  the  mission  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Mesopotamian  oppression  under  which,  in  punish- 
ment for  their  sins,  they  fell  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  of  the  elders  who  outlived  him  (Judg. 
iii.  9).  This  victory  secured  to  Israel  a  peace  of 
forty  years.  For  the  chronology,  &c.,  of  this 
period  see  Judges. 

OWL  (Di3  cos ;  1^77  lilith).  Two  other 
Hebrew  names  have  been  likewise  assigned  in  our 
versions  to  presumed  species  of  owls ;  namely, 
f]1ti'3^  yatisuph,  which,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  common  Hebrew  it  indicates  the 
owl,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  is  applied  more 
particularly  to  the  night-heron,  Ardea  nicticoraz 
[Ibis],  and  TIQp  kiphoz,  either  the  same  or  con- 
founded, as  it  appears,  with  HIDp  kephod,  which 
has  led  to  much  controversy,  and  caused  one  or 
the  other  to  be  referred  to  six  or  seven  animals, 
all  widely  different,  for  they  include  owl,  osprey, 
bittern,  hedgehog  or  porcupine  (ISp),  otter  (■?), 
and  tortoise.  Our  reasons  for  applying  kephod  to 
the  bittern  will  be  found  in  Kephod.  TIQp 
kippoz,  we  have  already  noticed,  Bochart,  though 
admitting  that  it  may  designate  a  kind  of  owl,  was 
inclined  to  refer  the  more  specific  appellation  to 
the  jaculus,  or  darting  serpent ;  and  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  Arab  kebsch,  the  wild  mountain 
sheep,  or  Arabian  musmon,  deriving  its  name 
likewise  from  darting  or  plunging  down  preci- 
pices, does  not  deserve  consideration?  If  these 
names  are  in  part  mistakes,  and  the  admitted  not 
free  from  objections,  several  others  adopted  by 
translators  for  owl  are  proved  to  be  quite  wrong, 
such  as  Luther's  and  the  Vulgate.  D^*N  iyim, 
which  is  more  applicable  to  howling  quadrupeds 
[Shual].  DDnn  tachmas,  night-hawk  or  goat- 
sucker, has  been  taken  for  Strix  otus,  or  ear-owl ; 
which  bird  others  again  find  in  the  PlltJ'J^  yan- 
suph,  one  that  dwells  beneath  ruins,  and  to  which 
is  imputed  the  very  questionable  habit  mentioned 
by  the  Arabs  of  entering  open  windows  at  night 
and  tearing  the  faces  of  unguarded  infants.  Be 
it  observed  that  this  unlikely  tale  is  related  as  oc- 
curring in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants,  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  sleep  in  tents  or  on  the  house- 
tops ;  but  as  the  imputation  evidently  means  to 
point  out  an  existing  species  pre-eminently  an 
object  of  superstitious  fear,  we  would  take  it  to 

be  the  flvv  lilith,  which  name  appears  again 
to  include  both  the  goat-sucker  and  the  owl.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  in  the  indefinite  form  which  zoolo- 
gical nomenclature  maintained  in  Scripture,  as 
repeatedly  pointed  out  in  preceding  articles,  that 
yansuph  was  used  more  or  less  generically  for 
night-birds,  and  thus  was  often  taken  for  the  owl, 
because  the  family  of  Strigidce  constituting  all, 
or  with  few  exceptions,  '  birds  of  darkness,'  it  was 
most  present  in  the  public  mind ;  was  connected, 
as  it  still  is,  with  superstitious  notions,  and  por- 
tended evil  to  the  vulgar. 

There  are  noticed  in  Egypt  and  Syria  three 
well-known  species  of  the  genus  Strix,  or  owl : — 
Strix  bubo,  '  the  great-eeured  owl ;'  Strix  flam- 
mea,  tlte  common  barn  owl;  and  Strix  passe 
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rina,  the  little  owl.  In  this  list  Strix  oka,  thu 
long-eared  owl,  Strix  brachyotus  or  ulula,  the 
short-eared  owl,  known  nearly  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  Strix  orientalis  of  Hasselquist,  are  not  in- 
cluded, and  several  other  species  of  these  wan- 
dering birds,  both  of  Africa  and  Asiatic  regions, 
occur  in  Palestine.  DID  cos  or  chos  (Lev.  xi. 
17;  Deut.  xiv.  16;  Ps.  cii.  6),  rendered  'little 
owl'  and  '  owl  of  the  desert,'  is  most  applicable 
to  the  white  or  barn  owl,  Strix  flamrnei.  Bo- 
chart referred  tliis  name  to  the  pelican,  on  account 
of  the  assumed  signification  of  cos,  '  cup,'  by  him 
fancied  to  point  out  the  pouch  beneath  the  bill ; 
whereas  it  is  more  probably  an  indication  of  the 
disproportionate  bulk  and  flatness  of  the  head 
compared  with  the  body,  of  which  it  measures  to 
the  eye  full  half  of  the  whole  bird,  when  the  fea- 
thers are  raised  in  their  usual  appearance.  '  Cos' 
is  only  a  variation  of  '  cup'  and  '  cap,'  which, 
with  some  inflexions,  additional  or  terminal  par- 
ticles, is  common  to  all  the  great  languages  of 
the  old  continent  The  bam  owl  is  still  sacred 
in  Northern  Asia. 
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The  eagle-owl,  or  great-eared  owl,  Strix  bubo, 
we  do  not  find  in  ornithological  works  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  Syria,  though  no  doubt  it  is  an  occasional 
winter  visitant;  and  the  smaller  species,  Bubo 
Atheniensis  of  Gmelin,  which  may  be  a  rare  but 
permanent  resident,  probably  also  visiting  Egypt. 
It  is  not,  however,  we  believe,  that  species,  but 
the  Otus  ascalaphu^  of  Cuvier,  which  is  common 
in  Egypt,  and  which  in  all  probability  is  the  type 
of  the  innumerable  representations  of  an  eared 
owl  in  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.  This  may  be 
the  species  noticed  under  the  indefinite  name  of 
TIQp  kippoz,  for  it  is  fairly  applicable  to  Isa. 
xxxiv.  15. 

Next  we  have  S&ix  ulula,  Strix  brachyotus, 
or  short-eared  owl,  likewise  found  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  Syria,  a  bold, 
pugnacious  bird,  residing  in  ruined  buildings, 
mistaken  by  commentators  for  the  screech-owl, 

Strix  stridula,  and  most  probably  the  Hv''/' 
lilith  of  the  Bible  (Isa.  xxxiv.  14).  The  spectral 
species,  again,  confounded  with  the  goat-sucker, 
is,  we  believe,  Strix  coromanda  [Night-Hawk], 
and  the  same  as  Strix  orientalis  of  Hasselquist, 
who  makes  it  synonymous  with  massa^a  and 
with  the  Syrian  bana,  but  apparently  only  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  vulgar,  who  believe  in  the 
'  spectral  lady'  appearance  of  the  lilith  and  bana, 
and  in  its  propensity  to  lacerate  infants,  of  which 
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this  bird,  together  with  the  Strix  ulula  and  bvbo 
of  antiquity,  is  accused.  The  original  version  of 
the  story,  however,  refers,  not  to  an  owl  or  goat- 
sucker, but  to  the  poetical  Strix  of  the  ancients,  a 
Lamia  with  breasts,  tliat  is,  a  harpy  or  a  vampire, 
being  a  blood-sucking  species  of  the  bat  family 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.  139,  and  the  fables  of  C.  Titinius, 
quoted  by  Gesner,  De  Strige,  p.  738)  [Bat]. 

The  little  owl  of  Egypt  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
Passerine  species  of  Europe,  and  probably  does  not 
occur  under  a  distinct  name  in  Biblical  Hebre\r; 
but  that  the  owls  which  inhabited  Palestine  were 
numerous  may  be  inferred  with  tolerable  certainty 
from  the  abundance  of  mice,  rats,  and  other  ver- 
min, occasioned  by  the  offal  and  offerings  at 
the  numerous  sacrifices,  and  consequently  the 
number  of  nocturnal  birds  of  prey  that  subsisted 
upon  them,  and  were  tolerated  for  that  purpose. — 

C.H.S. 

OX  ("^1^3  bakar,  in  a  collective  sense,  '  cattle,' 
neat  cattle  ').  Having  already  noticed  the  do- 
mestic beeves  under  Bull  and  Calf  (to  which  we 
refer),  the  few  words  added  here  will  apply  to 
the  breeds  of  Western  Asia  and  the  manner  of 
treating  them.  The  earliest  pastoral  tribes  appear 
to  have  had  domesticated  cattle  in  the  herd ;  and 
judging  from  the  manners  of  South  Africa,  where 
we  find  nations  still  retaining  in  many  respects 
primeval  usages,  it  is  likely  that  the  patriarchal 
families,  or  at  least  their  moveables,  were  trans- 
ported on  the  backs  of  oxen  in  the  manner  which 
the  Cafires  still  practise,  as  also  the  Gwallahs  and 
grain-merchants  in  India,  who  come  down  from 
the  interior  with  whole  droves  bearing  burthens. 
But  as  the  Hebrews  did  not  castrate  their  bulls, 
it  is  plain  some  other  method  of  enervation  (bis- 
tournuref)  was  necessary  in  order  to  render  their 
violent  and  brutal  indocility  sufficiently  tract- 
able to  permit  the  use  of  a  metal  ring  or  twisted 
rope  passed  through  the  nostrils,  and  to  ensure 
something  like  safety  and  command  to  their 
owners.  In  Egypt,  emasculation,  no  doubt,  was 
resorted  to,  for  no  ring  is  observable  in  the  nume- 
rous representations  of  cattle,  while  many  of  these 
indicate  even  more  entire  docility  in  these  animals 
than  is  now  attained. 

The  breeds  of  Egypt  were  various,  differing  in 
the  length  and  flexures  of  the  horns.  There  were 
gome  with  long  horns,  others  with  short,  and  even 
none,  while  a  hunched  race  of  Nubia  reveals  an 
Indian  origin,  and  indicates  that  at  least  one  of 
the  nations  on  the  Upper  Nile  had  come  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Ganges;  for  it  is  to  the  east  of 
the  Indus  alone  that  that  species  is  to  be  found 
whose  original  stock  appears  to  be  the  moun- 
tain yak  (Bos  grunniens).  It  is  bom  with  two 
teeth  in  (he  mouth,  has  a  groaning  voice,  and 
is  possessed  of  other  distinctive  characters.  Fi- 
gures of  this  species  or  variety  bear  the  signi- 
ficant lotus  flower  suspended  from  the  neck,  and 
as  is  still  practised  in  India,  they  are  harnes?ed 
to  the  cars  of  princesses  of  Nubia.  These  as 
well  as  the  straight-backed  cattle  of  Egypt  are 
all  figured  with'  evident  indication  of  beauty  in 
their  form,  and  they  are  in  general  painted  white 
with  black,  oi  rufous  clouds,  or  entirely  red 
speckled,  or  yrandinated,  that  is,  black  with 
numerous  small  white  specks  ;  and  there  are  also 
beeves  with  white  and  black  occasionally  marked 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  seemingly  the  kind  of  to- 
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kens  by  which  the  priesthood  pretended  to  recog- 
nise their  sacred  individuals.  The  cattle  of 
Egypt  continued  to  be  remarkable  for  beauty  for 
some  ages  after  the  Moslem  conquest ;  for  Abdol- 
latiph,  the  historian,  extols  their  bulk  and  propor- 
tions, and  in  particular  mentions  the  Al-chisiah 
breed  for  the  al)undance  of  milk  it  furnished  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  curved  horns. 

The  domestic  buffalo  was  unknown  to  Western 
Asia  and  Egypt  till  after  the  Arabian  conquest : 
it  is  now  common  in  the  last-mentioned  region 
and  far  to  the  south,  but  not  beyond  the  equator  ; 
and  from  structural  differences  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  there  was  in  early  ages  a  domesticated 
distinct  species  of  this  animal  in  Africa.  In 
Syria  and  Egypt  the  present  races  of  domestic 
cattle  are  somewhat  less  than  the  large  breeds  of 
Europe,  and  those  of  Palestine  appear  to  be  of  at 
least  two  forms,  both  with  short  horns  and  both 
used  to  the  plough,  one  being  tall  and  lanky,  the 
other  more  compact;  and  we  possess  figures  of  the 
present  Egyptian  cattle  with  long  horns  bent 
down  and  forwards.  From  Egyptian  pictures  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  large  droves  of  fine  cattle 
were  imported  from  Abyssinia,  and  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  they  were  in  general  stall- 
fed,  used  exclusively  for  the  plough,  and  treated 
with  humanity.  In  Palestine  the  Mosaic  law 
provided  with  care  for  the  kind  treatment  of 
cattle;  for  in  treading  out  com — the  Oriental 
mode  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw — it 
was  enjoined  that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled 
(Deut.  xxv.  4),  and  old  cattle  that  had  long 
served  in  tillage  were  often  suffered  to  wander 
at  large  till  their  death — a  practice  still  in  vogue, 
though  from  a  different  motive,  in  India.  But 
the  Hebrews  and  other  nations  of  Syria  grazed 
their  domestic  stock,  particularly  those  tribes 
which,  residing  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  had  fertile 
districts  for  that  purpose.  Here,  of  course,  the 
droves  became  shy  and  wild ;  and  though  we  are 
inclined  to  apply  the  passage  in  Ps.  xxii.  12,  to 
wild  species,  yet  old  bulls,  roaming  at  large  in  a 
land  where  the  lion  still  abounded,  no  doubt 
became  fierce ;  and  as  they  would  obtain  cows 
from  the  pastures,  there  must  have  been  feral 
breeds  in  the  woods,  as  fierce  and  resolute  as  real 
wild  Uri — which  ancient  name  may  be  a  mere 
modification  of  Reem  [Reem]. — C.  H.  S. 


P. 


PADAN-ARAM.     [Akam.  ] 

PAKYOTH  (niyj^B)  and  Pekaim  (D'-ypS). 
It  is  related  in  2  Kings  iv.  38-40,  that  Elisha 
having  come  again  to  Gilgal,  when  there  was  a 
famine  in  the  land,  and  many  sons  of  the  prophets 
were  assembled  there,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
prepare  for  them  a  dish  of  vegetables ;  '  One  went 
out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs  (oroth),  and 
found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  zvild 
gourds  (pakyoth  sadeh)  his  lap-full,  and  came 
and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for  they 
knew  them  not.'  '  So  they  posred  out  for  the 
men  to  eat :  but  as  they  were  eating  of  the  pot- 
tage, they  cried  out,  O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is 
death  in  the  pot ;  and  they  eould  not  eat  thereof.' 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  servant  mistook 
the  fruit  of  one  plant,  pakyoth,  for  something 
else,  called  oroth,  and  that  the  former  was  vine- 
like, that  is,  with  long,  weak,  slender  stems,  and 
that  the  fruit  had  some  remarkable  taste,  by 
which  the  mistake  was  discovered  whenever 
the  pottage  was  tasted.  Though  a  few  other 
])lants  have  been  indicated,  the  pakyoth  has 
almost  universally  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
family  of  the  gourd  or  cucumber-like  plants, 
several  of  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  bitter- 
ness, and  a  few  poisonous,  while  others,  it  is  well 
known,  are  edible.  Tlierefore  one  of  the  former 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  latter,  or 
the  oroth  may  have  been  some  similar-shaped 
fruit,  as,  for  instance,  the  egg-plant,  used  as  a 
vegetable.  The  reasons  why  pakyoth  has  been 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  gourd  tribe,  usually  (he 
Colocynth,  are  given  in  detail  by  Celsius  (Hiero- 
bot.  vol.  i.  p.  393).  1.  Tlie  name  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  J?i53  paka,  '  to  crush,'  or  '  to 
burst ;'  and  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
species  called  the  wild  cucumber  by  the  ancients. 
Thus  Pliny  says  : '  Semen  exilit,  oculorum  etiam 
periculo.'  This  is  the  kind  called  Spring  gurken 
by  the  Germans,  and  Squirt'mg  cucumber  in 
England.  2.  The  form  of  the  fruit  appears  to 
have  been  ovoid,  as  the  pekaim  of  1  Kings  vi.  18 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  fruit  as  pakyoth : 
'  And  the  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved 
with  knops  '  (pekaim).  So  in  vii.  24  :  '  And 
under  the  brim  of*it  round  about  there  were  knops 
(pekaim)  compassing  it :  the  knops  (pekaim) 
were  cast  in  two  rows,  when  it  was  cast.'  Kimchi 
distinctly  says  these  were  called  pekaim,  '  quia 
figuram  haberent  twv  pakyoth  agrestium.'  That 
tlie  form  of  these  was  ovoid  would  appear  from 
the  more  free  exposition  of  the  Chaldaic  version 
of  Jonathan,  to  whom  the  form  of  the  fruit  could 
not  have  been  unknown :  '  Et  tigurae  ovorum 
subter  labium    ejus '  (vicl.  Cels.    /.  c.   p.    397). 

3.  The  seeds  of  the  pakyoth,  moreover,  yielded 
oil,  as  appears  from  the  tract  Shabbath  (ii.  §  2)  : 
'  Non  accendunt  resina,  propter  honorem  sabbati. 
At  sapientes  permittunt  omnia  olea  sequentia  : 
oleum  sesamorum,  oleum  nucum,  oleum  rapha- 
norum,  oleum  piscium,  oleum  pakyoth.''  So 
Kimchi :  '  Faciunt  e  seminibus  eorum  oleum, 
quod  vocant  Rabbini  nostri  piae  mem.  oleum 
pakyoth.''  The  seeds  of  the  different  gourd  and 
cucumber-like  plants  are  well  known  to  yield  oil, 
which  was  employed  by  the  ancients,  and  still  is 
in  the  East,  both  as  medicine  and  in  the  arts. 

4.  The  bitterness  which  was  probably  perceived 
on  eating  of  the  pottage,  and  which  disappeared 
on  the  addition  of  meal,  is  found  in  many  of  the 
cucumber  tribe,  and  conspicuously  in  the  species 
which  have  been  usually  selected  as  the  pakyoth, 
that  is,  the  Colocynth  (Cucumis  Colocynthis),  the 
Squinting  Cucumber  (Momordica  Elateritim), 
and  Cucumis  prophetarum :  all  of  which  are 
found  in  Syria,  as  related  by  various  travellers. 
The  Coloquintida  is  essentially  a  desert  plant, 
Mr.  Kitto  says,  '  In  the  desert  parts  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  its  tendrils  run  over  vast 
tracts  of  ground,  offering  a  prodigious  number  of 
gourds,  which  are  crushed  under  foot  by  camels, 
horses,  and  men.  In  winter  we  have  seen  the 
extent  of  many  miles  covered  with  the  connecting 
tendrils  and  dry  gourds  of  the  preceding  season, 
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the  latter  exhibiting  precisely  the  same  appear 
ance  as  in  our  shops,  and  when  crushed,  with  a 
crackling  noise,  luiR'ath  the  feet,  discharging, 
in  the  form  of  a  light  powder,  the  valuable  drug 
which  it  contains.'  In  the  Arabic  version, 
hunzal  (which  is  the  Colocynth)  is  used  as  the 
syiionyme  for  pakyoth  in  2  Kings  iv.  39.  The 
Globe  Cucumber,  Mr.  Kitto  continues,  '  derives 
its  specific  name  (Cuctmiis  prophetarum)  from 
the  notion  that  it  afforded  the  gourd  which  "  the 
sons  of  the  prophets"  shred  by  mistake  into  their 
pottage,  and  which  made  them  declare,  when  they 
came  to  taste  it,  that  there  was  "  death  in  the  pot." 
This  plant  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  the  com- 
mon melon,  and  has  a  nauseous  odour,  while  its 
fruit  is  to  the  full  as  bitter  as  the  Coloquintida. 
The  fruit  has  a  rather  singular  appearance,  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  surface  is  armed  with 
prickles,  which  are,  however,  soft  and  harm- 
less' {Pictorial  Palestine;  JPhysical  Geog.  p. 
cclxxxix.).  But  this  plant,  though  it  is  nauseous 
and  bitter  as  the  Colocynth,  yet  the  fruit  not  being 
bigger  than  a  cherry,  does  not  appear  likely  to 
have  been  that  which  was  shred  into  the  pot. 
Celsius,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Cucic- 
mis  agrestis  of  the  Ancients,  and  which  was 
found  by  Belon  in  descending  from  IMount 
Sinai,  was  the  plant.  This,  he  says,  is  the  Olera 
asi?ii  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Chate  al  hemar  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Cucumis  asinimis  of  the  drug- 
gists of  his  day.  This  plant  is  now  called  MO' 
moi'dica  elaterium,  or  Squirting  Cucumber,  and 
is  a  well  known  drastic  purgative,  violent  enough 
in  its  action  to  be  considered  even  a  poison.  Its 
fruit  is  ovate,  obtuse,  and  scabrous.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  this  or  the  Colocynth  is  most 
likely  to  have  been  the  plant  mistaken  iot  oroth  f 
but  the  fruit  of  this  species  might  certainly  be 
mistaken  for  young  gherkins.  Both  are  bitter  and 
poisonous. — J.  F.  R. 

PALACE,  in  Scripture,  denotes  what  is  con- 
tained within  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  royal  re- 
sidence, including  all  the  buildings,  courts,  and 
gardens  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19  ;  comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  4  ; 
cxxii.  7  ;  cxxii.  7  ;  Prov.  ix.  3  ;  xviii.  19  ;  Isa. 
xxiii.  13;  xxv.  2;  Jer.  xxii.  14;  Amos  i.  7,  12, 
14  ;  Nah.  ii.  6).  In  the  New  Testament  the  term 
palace  (avKri)  is  applied  to  the  residence  of  a 
man  of  rank  (Matt.  xxvi.  3 ;  Mark  xiv.  66 ; 
Luke  xi.  21  ;  John  xviii.  15).  The  specific 
allusions  are  to  the  palace  built  by  Herod,  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Roman  governors, 
and  was  the  prsetorium,  or  hall,  which  formed  the 
abode  of  Pilate  when  Ciuist  was  brought  before 
him  (Mark  xv.  16)  :  the  other  passages  above 
cited,  except  Luke  xi.  21,  refer  to  the  residence 
of  the  high-priest. 

The  particulars  which  have  been  given  under 
the  head  House,  require  only  to  be  aggrandized  to 
convey  a  suitable  idea  of  a  palace ;  for  the  general 
arrangements  and  distribution  of  parts  are  the  same 
in  the  palace  as  in  the  house,  save  that  the  courts 
are  more  numerous,  and  with  more  distinct 
appropriations,  the  buildings  more  extensive,  and 
the  materials  more  costly.  The  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  was  that  built  by 
Solomon,  called  '  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Leba- 
non,' of  which  some  particulars  are  given  ia 
1  Kings  vii.  1-12  ;  and  if  read  along  with  the  de- 
scription which  Josephus  gives  of  the  same  pile 
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(Antiq.  V.  5),  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  it, 
as  a  magnificent  collection  of  buildings  in  ad- 
joining courts,  connected  with  and  surrounded  by 
galleries  and  colonnades.  Tlie  details  of  the 
Jewisli  historian  are  not  to  be  contemned;  for  he 
was  necessarily  better  able  than  we  are  to  appre- 
hend the  particulars  in  the  Scriptural  account,  on 
wliich  his  own  description  is  based.  To  him  we 
are  also  indebted  for  an  account  of  Herod's 
])alace,  his  description  of  which,  from  personal 
knowledge,  may  be  found  in  De  Bell.  Jud.  v. 
4.4. 

PALESTINE.  This  name,  usually  applied  to 
the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Israelites, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.   It  is,  however, 


derived  from  Philistia  (flK'??),  or  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  which  comprised  the  southern 
part  of  fhe  coast  plain  of  Canaan  along  the 
Mediterranean.  The  word  Philistia  occurs  in 
Exod.  xiii.  17  ;  Ps.  ]x,  8;  Ixxxiii.  7  ;  Ixxxvii. 
4;  cviii.  9;  Isa.  xiv.  29,  31.  From  this  arose 
tlie  name  Palestine  (naXai(rT^i/7j),  which  was  ap- 
jilied  by  most  ancient  writers,  and  even  by  Jo- 
sephus  {Antiq.  i.  6.2;  ii.  15.  2;  viii.  10.  3), 
to  the  whole  land  of  the  Israelites  (see  Reland's 
Palastina,  p.  38,  sq.). 

Names. — The  other  names  of  the  country  may 
be  given  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

1.  Canaan  (1413?),  from  Canaan,  the  fourth 
son  of  Ham,  from  whom  the  first  inhabitants 
were  descended.  It  is  the  most  ancient  name  of 
the  country,  and  is  first  found  as  such  in  Gen. 
xi.  31.  This  denomination  was  confined  to  the 
country  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jor- 
dan ;  for  Exod.  xvi.  35  (comp.  Josh.  v.  1 1,  12) 
shows  that  the  Jordan  was  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Canaan.  This  is  also  seen  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
51 ;  xxxiv.  11,  12;  comp.  Exod.  xv.  15.  When 
the  name  Canaan  was  thus  used  with  reference 
to  the   country   vest  of  the  Jordan,  the  region 


esjit  of  that  river  was  called  the  Land  ofGilead 
(pent,  xxxiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xxii.  9, 1 1).  In  later  times 
the  term  Canaan  was  understood  to  include 
Phoenicia  (Isa.  xxiii.  11 ;  Matt.  xv.  21-22),  and 
also  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

2.  Land  of  Israel.  This  name  was  given  to 
fhe  whole  country  as  distributed  among  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Those  recent 
writers  have  therefore  fallen  into  error,  who  ima- 
gine that  it  ever  comprehended  the  utmost  extent 
of  dominion  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or 
actually  possessed  by  David  and  Solomon.  The 
designation,  Land  of  Israel,  was  never  applied 
but  to  the  aggregate  possessions  of  the  tribes  as 
defined  by  the  limits  laid  down  when  the  distri- 
bution was  made  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Judg. 
xix.  29;  1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Ezek.vii.  2;  Matt.  ii. 
20,  21,  yri  'lerpoTjA).  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  17,  and 
other  places,  tlie  land  of  Israel  is  considered  as 
tlie  territory  of  the  ten  tribes,  forming  the  se- 
parate kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
Judah. 

3.  Land  of  Promise.  So  called  as  the  land 
which  God  promised  to  the  patriarchal  fathers 
to  bestow  on  their  descendants.  This  name  was 
applied  to  it  chiedy  before  the  country  was  actually 
possessed  (Gen.  xv.  18  ;  1.  24;  Num.  xxxii.  1 ; 
comp.  Heb,  xi.  9). 

4.  Land  of  Jehovah.  So  called  as  being  in 
a  special  and  peculiar  sense  the  property  of 
Jehovah,  who,  as  the  sovereign  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  granted  it  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xxv.  23 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  1 ;  Isa.  viii.  8). 

5.  The  Holy  Land.  This  name  only  occurs 
in  Zech.  ii.  12,  '  The  Lord  shall  inherit  Judah, 
his  portion  in  the  Holy  Land.'  It  was,  however, 
probably  without  any  particular  reference  to  the 
])resent  text  that  this  became  from  frequent  use  a 
proper  name  for  Palestine.  The  land  is  here 
called  'Holy,'  as  being  the  Lord's  property,  and 
sanctified  by  his  temple  and  worship  :  but  Chris- 
tians, in  applying  to  it  the  same  title,  probably 
regard  it  more  as  the  scene  of  the  life,  the  travels, 
and  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

5.  Judah,  Judxa.  This  name  belonged  at 
first  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone. 
After  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  one  of 
tliem  took  the  name  of  Judah,  which  contained 
tlie  territories  both  of  that  tribe  and  of  Benjamin. 
After  the  Captivity,  down  to  and  after  the  time 
of  Christ,  Judaea  was  used  in  a  loose  way  as  a 
general  name  for  the  whole  country  of  Palestine  ; 
but  in  more  precise  language,  and  with  reference 
to  internal  distribution,  it  denoted  nearly  the 
territories  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  as  distinguished 
from  Samaria  and  Galilee  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  Peraea  on  the  east. 

Divisions. — The  divisions  of  Palestine  were 
different  in  different  ages. 

I.  7n  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  country 
was  divided  among  the  tribes  or  nations  de- 
scended from  the  sons  of  Canaan.  The  precise 
locality  of  each  nation  is  not,  in  every  case,  dis- 
tinctly known ;  but  our  map  exhibits  the  most 
probable  arrangement.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  that  the  Kenites,  the  Kenizzites,  and 
the  Kadmonites  lived  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
(Gen.  XV.  18-21)  ;  and  that,  on  the  west  of  that 
river,  or  in  Palestine  Proper,  the  Hittites,  the 
Perizzites,  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites,  abode 
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in  the  hill  country  of  the  south  (afterwards  be- 
longhig  to  Judah);  the  Canaanites— properly  so 
called — in  the  middle,  across  the  country,  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  river  Jordan ;  the  Girgashites, 
along  tlie  eastern  border  of  tlie  lake  of  Genue- 
sareth  ;  and  the  Hlvites  in  tlie  north,  among  the 
southern  branches  of  the  Lebanon  mountains. 
The  soutliern  part  of  tlie  coast  was  occupied  by 
the  Philistines,  and  the  northern  part  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  Israelites  were 
preparing  lo  enter  Canaan,  the  distribution  of  the 
nations  on  tlie  west  of  the  Jordan  had  undergone 
very  little  change ;  but,  on  the  east  of  that  river, 
we  find  the  three  principal  territories  to  liave  been 
Bashan,  in  the  north, — that  is  to  say,  east  and 
north-east  of  the  lake  Gennesareth ;  Gilead,  in 
the  middle ;  and,  in  the  south,  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Land  of  Moab. 

3.  After  the  Conquest,  the  land  was  distri- 
buted by  lot  among  the  tribes.  The  particulars 
of  this  distribution  will  be  best  seen  by  reference 
to  the  map.  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  Dan 
occupied  the  south ;  Epliraim,  half  of  iVIanasseh, 
and  Issachar,  the  middle ;  and  Zebulon,  Naph- 
tali,  and  Asher,  tlie  north.  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the 
other  half  of  Manasseh  were  settled  beyond  the 
Jordan,  in  Bashan  and  Gilead.  This  distribu- 
tion was  in  no  way  affected  by  the  division  of 
the  country  into  two  kingdoms,  which  took  place 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  boundary  line 
between  them  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin. 

4.  After  the  Captivity,  we  hear  very  little  of 
the  territories  of  the  tribes,  for  ten  of  tliein  never 
returned  to  occupy  their  ancient  domains. 

5.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  country  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  was  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  Galilee  is  a 
name  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  (xxi.  32);  and  very  often  in  the  later 
history.  It  was  applied  to  tliat  part  of  Palestine 
north  of  tlie  plain  of  Esdiaelon  or  Jezreel.  This 
province  was  divided  into  Lower  or  Southern, 
and  Upper  or  Northern  Galilee.  The  latter  sec- 
tion was  also  denominated  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles 
(Matt.  iv.  15).  Samaria  occupied  nearly  the 
middle  of  Palestine ;  but,  although  it  extended 
across  the  country,  it  did  not  come  down  to  the 
sea-shore.  Judaea,  as  a  province,  corresponded 
to  the  northern  and  western  ]iarts  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  tliat  name;  but  the  south-eastern  por- 
tion formed  tlie  territory  of  Idumaea.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan  the  divisions  were,  at 
this  time,  more  numerous  and  less  distinct.  The 
whole  country,  generally,  was  called  Peraea, 
and  was  divided  into  eight  districts  or  cantotis, 
namely: — 1.  Pcr«a,  in  the  more  limited  sense, 
which  was  the  southernmost  canton,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  Arnon  to  the  river  Jabbok. 
2.  Gilead,  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and  highly  po- 
naluus.  3.  l)ecapolis,  or  the  district  of  ten 
cities,  which  were  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan  (on 
the  west  aide  of  the  Jordan),  Hippos,  Gadara, 
Pella,  Philadelpui  I  (formerly  Rabbath),  Dium, 
Canatha,  Gerasa,  Raphana,  and,  perhaps,  Da- 
mascus :  but  there  is  not  much  certainty  with 
regard  to  the  ten  cities  from  which  the  region  had 
its  name.  4.  Gaw/owii**,  extending  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Upper  Jordan  and  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth.   5.  Batanaa,  the  ancient  Bashan,  but 
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less  extensive,  east  of  the  lake  of  Genneaoretir. 
6.  Auranitis,  also  called  Iturcea,  aid  known  ta 
this  day  by  the  old  name  of  Hauran  (Ezek.  xlvii. 
16-18),  to  the  north  of  Batansea  and  the  east  of 
Gaulonitis.  7.  TrocAoniVjs,  extending  to  the  north 
of  Gaulonitis,  and  east  from  Paneas  (Csesarea 
Philippi)  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  where 
it  was  separated  from  Galilee  (Luke  iii.  I). 
8.  Abilene,  in  the  extreme  north,  among  the 
mountains  of  Anti-Libanus,  between  Baalbec 
and  Damascus.  The  more  important  of  these 
names  have  been  noticed  under  their  several 
heads. 

Situation  and  Boundaries. — Syria  lies  at 
the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  upon  a  line  of  coast  which,  if  prolonged 
northward,  might  have  been  conterminous  with  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  did  not  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  intervene.  It  forms 
])art  of  tlie  western  coast  of  Asia,  and  has  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia  on  the  north,  Arabia  on 
the  east  and  south-east,  Egypt  on  the  south-west, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west.  Of  this  re- 
gion Palestine  is  the  south-western  part,  extend- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt.  It  lies  about  midway  between  the 
equator  and  the  polar  circle,  to  which  happy  po- 
sition it  owes  the  fine  medium  climate  which  it 
possesses.  Its  length  is  embraced  between  30^  40' 
and  33°  32'  of  N.  latitude,  and  between  33°  45'  of 
E.  longitude  in  the  south-west,  and  35°  48'  in  the 
north-east.  The  line  of  coast  from  north  to  south 
trends  westward,  which  causes  the  country  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  be 
much  wider  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  But 
where  the  country  was  narrowest  there  were  pos- 
sessions on  the  east  of  the  river,  and  wher«  widest, 
there  were  none  beyond  the  line  of  the  river,  so 
that  tlie  actual  breadth  of  territory  was  in  some 
degree  equalized  throughout ;  and  may  be  taken 
at  an  average  of  sixty-five  miles,  the  extreme 
breadth  being  about  100  miles.  Tlie  length,  from 
Mount  Hermon  in  the  north,  to  which  the  ter- 
ritory of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  extended 
(Josh.  xiii.  11),  to  Kadesh-barnea  in  the  south, 
to  which  the  territory  of  Judah  reached,  was  18() 
miles.  The  above  measurement  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  is  usually  given.  This 
is  because  the  usual  measurement  is  founded 
upon  the  authority  of  the  popular  scriptural 
phrase  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.'  But  that  phrase 
was  only  used  to  designate  the  length  of  the 
country  west  of  the  river;  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
territory  beyond  the  line  of  the  Jordan  reached 
far  more  to  the  north,  even  to  Mount  Hermon 
(now  Jebel-es-Sheikh),  while  on  the  south  we 
now  know  that  Kadesh-barnea,  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  Arabah,  or  valley  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  was  on  a  parallel  considerably  to  the  south 
of  Beersheba.  Even  in  making  the  measure- 
ment from  Dan  to  Beersheba  only,  the  extent 
would  be  greater  than  has  usually  been  given, 
seeing  that  Beersheba  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
considerably  to  the  south  of  the  position  formerly 
assigned  to  it.  In  fixing  the  limits  as  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  it  has  been  forgotten  that  the  popu- 
lar  usage  merely  described  two  well-known  point* 
towards  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  land,  and 
does  not  imply  that  there  was  no  territory  north- 
H  ard  of  Dan  or  southward  of  Beersheba.  The  usage 
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it  the  same  as  that  according  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly customary  to  describe  the  length  of  England 
by  the  phrase,  from  London  to  York,  although 
there  is  much  country  north  of  York  and  south  of 
London.  Dan  was  the  northernmost  and  Beer- 
sheba  lie  southernmost  great  and  well-known 
towns  of  the  land.  Dan  was  also  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  western  territory ;  but  although 
in  the  tract  beyond  Beersheba  southward,  there 
were  few  inhabited  sites,  it  is  not  mere  desert, 
as  was  formerly  supposed;  but,  as  some  years 
since  conjectured  {Pictorial  Bible,  on  Josh,  xiii.), 
and  since  ])ri)ved  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Re- 
searches, i.  281-300),  consists  of  good  pasture 
grounds,  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  settled 
country  sent  their  flocks  to  graze. 

Under  this  more  extended  view,  Palestine  may 
be  regarded  as  embracing  an  area  of  almost  11,000 
square  miles,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  is 
usually  given  to  it.  Having  arrived  at  this  re- 
sult, we  are  enabled  to  give  some  suggestive  com- 
parisons of  its  extent,  as  contrasted  witli  that  of 
other  countries,  and  find  that '  this  does  not  give 
a  superficial  extent  equal  to  one-fourth  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  nor  more  than  two-fifths  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  or  Portugal.  Bavaria  and  Sar- 
dinia offer  an  area  about  twice  as  large ;  that  of 
Denmark  is  about  one-third  larger,  but  according 
to  the  estimate  we  have  made,  the  area  of  Pales- 
tine is  nearly  double  that  of  Wales,  Wirtemberg, 
or  Tuscany.  Thus,  as  to  mere  extent,  the  coun- 
try can  only  be  compared  to  some  of  the  smaller 
European  states,  of  which  Hanover,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Papal  States,  appear  to  offer 
the  nearest  approximations.  But  the  real  surface 
is  much  greater  than  this  estimate  and  tliese  com- 
parisons would  imply  ;  for  Palestine  being  essen- 
tially a  hilly  country,  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  enlarge  the  available 
surface  to  an  extent  which  does  not  admit  of  cal- 
culation' (Physical  Geoff.,  p.  xxviii.,  in  Kitto"s 
Pictorial  Hist,  of  Palestine).  Still,  with  all 
allowances,  Palestine  is  an  exceedingly  small 
cotmtry  in  proportion  to  the  interest  which  has 
been  concentrated  on  it ;  and  this  fact,  as  com- 
pared with  the  large  claims  to  attention  advanced 
by  and  for  the  ancient  inhabitants,  has  given 
occasion  for  ancient  unbelievers  and  modern 
infidels  to  blaspheme.  Cicero  could  infer  tlie 
littleness  of  the  Hebrew  god  from  the  smallness 
of  the  territory  he  had  given  to  his  people ;  and 
the  poor  blasphemies  of  such  men  as  Voltaire 
and  Rhegellini  are  more  lamentable,  as  uttered 
against  the  light  of  history,  wliich  shows  that  the 
true  interest  and  importance  of  a  country  arise, 
not  from  its  territorial  extent,  but  from  the  men 
who  form  its  living  soul ;  from  its  institutions, 
bearing  the  impress  of  mind  and  spirit ;  and  from 
tlie  events  which  grow  out  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  thus  that  the 
histories  of  such  small  countries  as  Phoenicia, 
Greece,  early  Rome,  Venice,  Holland,  England, 
possess  an  interest  and  importance  to  which  those 
of  countries  of  ten  times  their  extent  cannot  pre- 
sent the  slightest  claim. 

After  tliis  general  statement,  we  may  examine 
the  lines  of  boundary  with  somewhat  more  atten- 
tion. The  clearest  description  of  them  is  that  con- 
tained in  Num.  xxxiv.  In  going  through  that 
chapter  on  a  former  occasion  (Pictorial  Bible  J, 
die  present  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
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his  views  on  the  subject  at  greater  length  than 
can  be  afforded  in  this  general  summary.  Sub- 
sequent inquiry  has  only  confirmed  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  then  arrived,  and  which  may 
nere  be  summarily  stated. 

The  South  Boundary.  The  text  (Num.  xxxiv. 
3,  5)  we  read  thus  :  '  Your  soutli  border  shall  be 
at  the  wilderness  of  Zin  adjoining  to  Edom,  and 
your  south  border  shall  be  at  the  utmost  point  of 
the  great  sea  southward.'  There  is  here  a  general 
description  of  the  line,  namely,  that  it  extends 
from  the  desert  of  Zin  (Wady  Arabah),  at  a 
point  not  stated,  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  point 
also  not  stated.  Then  in  the  following  verses  the 
writer  returns  to  state  the  particulars  of  this  same 
boundary  line :  '  Your  south  border  shall  wind 
by  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim  (at  the  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea),  and  pass  on  (down  the  Arabah)  to 
Zin  ;  and  thence  extending  (still  southward  down 
the  Arabah),  to  the  south  of  Kadesh-barnea,  it 
shall  go  on  to  Hazar-addar,  and  pass  on  to  Az- 
mon.  And  from  Azmon  tlie  boundary  shall  wind 
about  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  its  termination 
shall  be  at  the  sea.'  What  is  here  said  respecting 
Hazar-addar  and  Azmon  we  do  not  understand, 
as  the  sites  have  not  been  determined ;  but  with- 
out this,  it  is  clear  that  the  writer,  after  prolonging 
the  eastern  boundary  line  from  the  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  down  the  edge  of  the  Arabah,  to  a 
point  somewhere  south  of  Kadesh-barnea,  then 
turns  oft'  westward  to  form  the  southern  line, 
which  he  extends  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  a 
point  where  '  the  river  of  Egypt'  falls  into  the 
sea.  This  river  of  Egypt  is  usually,  and  on 
very  adequate  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  stream 
which  falls  into  the  sea  near  El-Arish.  In  for- 
merly considering  this  matter,  we  had  to  prove 
the  position  of  Kadesh-barnea  by  argument ;  but 
Dr.  Robinson  has  relieved  us  from  the  necessity 
of  reproducing  this  argument,  by  having  actually 
identified  the  site  at  a  point  very  near  to  that  in 
which  we  had  placed  it.  This  conclusion  obliged 
us  to  draw  the  southern  boundary  line  much  to 
the  south  of  Beersheba  (which,  it  will  he  observed, 
is  not  named  in  these  verses),  and  thus  to  assign 
to  Palestine  a  large  and  important  tract  of  coun- 
try which  had  not  fonnerly  been  ascribed  to 
Israel.  The  determination  of  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
barnea  makes  all  the  rest  clear ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  boundary  was  drawn  south  of  that  place., 
which  is  on  a  parallel  32  minutes  south  of  that  of 
Beersheba. 

The  West  Border.  In  the  6th  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  (Num.  xxxiv.)  the  western  border 
is  stated  as  defined  by  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
This  was  the  botindary  of  Palestine ;  but  the 
Hebrews  never  possessed  the  whole  of  it.  The 
northern  part  of  the  coast  from  Sidon  to  Akko 
(Acre)  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  southern  part,  from  Azotus  to  Gaza,  was  re- 
tained by  the  Philistines,  except  at  intervals,  in 
and  after  the  time  of  David,  when  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Hebrew  sceptre  [Phimstinks]  ;  and 
a  central  portion,  about  one-third  of  the  whole, 
from  Mount  Carmel  to  Jabneh  (Jamiiia)  was 
alone  permanently  open  to  the  Israelites.  The  rea- 
son for  the  non-possession  of  the  Philistine  territory 
has  been  stated;  and  the  reason  for  theirnot  occu- 
pying the  coast  from  the  border  of  Sidon  to  Carmel 
we  take  to  be  this.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the 
southernmost  Phoenician  town  was  Siilon,  to  the 
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very  border  of  which  the  coast  assigned  to  Israel 
extended  (Josh.  xix.  24) ;  but  as  the  Hebrews 
neglected  to  appropriate  this  territory,  the  Phoe- 
nicians did  so,  and  founded  thereon  Tyre  and 
other  settlements.  Tyre  is  admitted  to  have  been 
'the  daughter  of  Sidon'  (Isa.  xxii.  12),  and  there 
are  no  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
The  friendly  relations  which  afterwards  grew  up 
prevented  the  Hebrews  from  urging  their  claim  to 
the  narrow  slip  of  coast  south  of  Sidon,  which  the 
Phoenicians  had  appropriated,  and  which  indeed 
the  Hebrews,  as  an  agricultinal  people,  did  not 
feel  the  want  of,  though  it  was  invaluable  to  the 
Phcenicians.  This  suflBciently  accounts  for  the 
exception. 

The  North  Border  is  as  diflficult  to  define  as 
the  south.  The  verses  in  which  it  is  described  we 
read  thus  :  '  This  shall  be  your  north  boundary ; 
from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  draw  a  line  to  the 
great  mountain  [Lebanon]  ;  from  the  great  moun- 
tain ye  shall  draw  your  border  to  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath ;  and  tlie  boundary  shall  pass  on  to 
Zedad,  and  the  boundary  shall  go  on  to  Ziph- 
ron,  and  its  termination  shall  be  at  Hazarenan ' 
(Num.  xxxiv.  7-9).  This  only  refers  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  western  territoiy,  or 
Canaan  Proper,  and  we  may  therefore  extend  it 
in  the  same  direction  to  Mount  Hermon,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  northern  boundary. 
The  Authorized  Version  of  this  text  has  created 
some  confusion  by  translating  "inn"in  kor 
ha-hor  by  '  Mount  Hor ;'  but  the  phrase,  which 
literally  means  '  mountain  of  the  mountain,'  that 
is,  'the  great  mountain,'  obviously  denotes  Le- 
banon. We  think  that  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
understanding  that  the  line  commenced  at  tlie 
sea  somewhere  not  far  to  the  south  of  Sidon, 
whence  it  was  extended  to  Lebanon,  and  crossing 
the  narrow  valley  (liere  called  '  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath '),  which  leads  into  the  great  plain  en- 
closed between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  ter- 
minated at  Moimt  Hermon,  in  the  latter  range. 
This  arrangement  of  the  northern  line  of  boundary 
seems  to  us  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  arising  frum 
deficient  knowledge,  which  have  hung  like  a 
dense  mist  over  the  northern  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  Eastern  Boundary,  as  respects  Canaan 
Proper,  was  defined  by  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes ; 
but  as  respects  the  whole  country,  including  the 
portion  beyond  the  Jordan,  it  is  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined; yet  it  may  be  made  out  with  close  atten- 
tion. Salchah  was  a  town  on  the  eastern  limits 
of  Bashan,  and  also,  therefore,  of  the  Hebrew 
territory  (Deut.  iii.  10;  Josh.  xii.  .')).  There  is  a 
town  in  the  Hauran  of  the  name  of  Salkhad, 
visited  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  99),  who  calls  it 
Szalkhat,  and  which  Gesenius  is  disposed  to 
identify  with  Salchah.  This  place  is  more  to 
the  east  than  the  territory  usually  assigned  to  the 
Israelites ;  and  if  the  identification  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  line  drawn  to  this  place  from  Hermon 
must  have  included  a  considerable  breadth  of 
country.  From  this  point,  however,  the  line 
must  have  inclined  somewhat  sharply  to  the 
south-west,  and  it  would  be  best  to  bring  it  to  the 
pouit  where  the  Wady-ed-Deir  enters  the  Zerka, 
and  thence  extend  it  almost  du«  south  to  the 
Anion,  which  was  the  southern  limit  of  the 
eastern  territory.  The  necessity  of  bringing  the 
eastern  boundary  line  so  far  west  eis  Wadv-ed- 
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Deir,  arises  from  tne  obligation  of  excluding  the 
site  of  Amman,  as  that  city  certainly  did  no* 
belong  to  the  Israelites. 

MiifBRALOOY. — Under  this  head  we  know  not 
that  we  can  do  better  than  introduce  the  observ- 
ations of  Professor  Schubert  in  his  Reise  nacJt 
dem  Morgenlande : — '  As  regards  the  mineralogy 
of  the  Jerusalem  neighbourhood,  and,  if  I  may 
form  a  judgment  from  the  districts  through 
which  I  passed,  of  the  Holy  Land  generally,  I 
should  say  that  the  mountains  on  the  west  o( 
the  Jordan  consist  chiefly  of  chalk,  on  wlrich 
basalt  begins  to  occur  beyond  Cana  (northward), 
as  is  manifestly  exhibited  in  the  heights  of  Hat- 
tin,  and  in  the  western  descent  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  in  such  large  quantity  and  great  ex- 
tent as  I  have  never  before  observed.  That 
the  so-called  white  limestone,  which  is  met 
with  around  Jerusalem  and  thence  to  Jericho, 
which  covers  the  summit  and  forms  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  which  is  also 
found  at  Mount  Tabor  and  around  Nazareth,  is 
a  kind  of  chalk,  is  obvious  to  any  one  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  mineralogy.'  By  this 
we  suppose  Schubert  means  that  it  is  a  chalk 
considerably  indurated,  and  approaching  to  whit- 
ish compact  limestone,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
Normandy,  on  the  high  road  bordering  the  Seine, 
between  Havre  and  Rouen.  '  Layers  and  de- 
tached masses  of  flint,'  Schubert  continues,  '  are 
very  commonly  seen  in  it ;  and  these  mountains 
preserve  the  character  of  their  formation,  as  well 
in  their  more  solid  condition,  resembling  Alpine 
limestone  and  Schniirl-limestone,  as  in  their 
softer  organization,  which  has  a  likeness  to  chalk- 
marl.  Besides  this  indurated  chalk,  a  stone  is 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
chiefly  towards  the  north,  as  well  as  towards  Safet, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which,  together 
with  the  dolomite  formation  occasionally  met 
with,  I  could  not  but  consider  to  be  of  what 
in  Germany  is  called  the  Jura  formation.  I 
am  supported  in  this  conclusion  by  the  opinion 
of  a  professional  gentleman,  M.  Russegger,  the 
distinguished  geologist,  who  ti'avelled  in  Pales- 
tine at  a  later  period.  He  also  describes  the 
stone  of  wiiich  I  am  speaking  as  "  a  formation 
which,  according  to  all  external  and  internal 
marks,  is  to  be  classed  with  the  upper  Jura 
formation,  the  oolite,  and  the  Jura-dolomite." 
Among  the  Jura-chalk,  containing  dolomite,  of 
Jerusalem,  Russegger  found  limestones  contain- 
ing much  iron,  but  no  dolomite;  and  this  forma- 
tion he  was  disposed  to  class  with  the  inferior 
oolites.'  After  mentioning  that  an  unfortunate 
accident,  wliich  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  the 
extensive  geological  collections  made  by  him  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  &c.,  prevented  him  from  at  pre- 
sent entering  into  the  subject  so  largely  as  he 
wished,  he  subjoins  :  '  This  one  observation  on  the 
mineralogy  of  Palestine  may,  however  be  added, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  most  emphatically  called 
the  country  of  salt,  which  is  produced  in  vast 
abundance,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  natural  salt-works  of  the  world.' 

Under  this  head  it  may  be  noted  that  the  fine 
impalpable  desert-sand,  which  proves  so  menacing 
to  travellers,  and  even  to  inhabitants,  is  scarcely 
found  in  Palestine  Proper ;  but  it  occurs  beyond 
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Lebanon,  near  Beirut,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus. 

Palestine  is  eminently  a  country  of  caverns, 
to  which  there  is  frequent  allusion  in  Scripture 
i Caves],  and  which  are  hardly  so  numerous  in 
any  country  of  the  same  extent.  Many  of  them 
were  enlarged  by  the  inhabitants,  and  even  arti- 
ficial grottoes  were  formed  by  manual  labour. 
In  tliese  the  inhabitants  still  like  to  reside ;  as  in 
summer  they  afford  protection  from  the  heat,  and 
in  winter  from  cold  and  rain.  Even  now,  in 
many  places,  houses  are  observed  built  so  near  to 
rocks,  that  their  cavities  may  be  used  for  rooms 
or  sheds  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  seasons. 
Though  the  country  is  not  unfrequently  visited 
by  earthquakes,  they  leave  behind  no  such  fright- 
ful traces  as  those  of  Asia  Minor  ;  as  the  vaults 
of  limestone  ofl'er  more  effectual  resistance  than 
the  sandstone  of  die  latter  country.  While  the 
great  earthquake  of  January  1,  1 837,  precipitated 
many  buildings  to  the  ground  in  and  around 
Nazareth,  not  one  of  the  grottoes  dedicated  to  de- 
votion was  in  the  slightest  degree  injured,  or  their 
contents  disturbed. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  competent  a  witness  as 
Schubert  bear  his  testimony  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  which  superficial  observers, 
judging  only  from  present  appearance,  have  so 
often  questioned.  He  says, '  The  ridge  of  chalk 
mountains,  chiefly  those  containing  marl,  is  in 
most  places  so  irrigated  by  water,  and  so  acted 
upon  by  the  sun,  as  to  be  remarkable  for  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  great  variety  of  plants 
with  which  they  are  adorned.  The  basalt  moun- 
tains give  birth  to  numerous  springs.  No  soil 
could  be  naturally  more  fruitful  and  fit  for  cul- 
tivation than  that  of  Palestine,  if  man  had  not 
destroyed  the  source  of  fertility  by  annihilating 
the  former  green  covering  of  the  hills  and  slopes, 
and  thereby  destroying  the  regular  circulation 
of  sweet  water,  whicli  ascends  as  vapour  from  the 
sea  to  be  cooled  in  the  higher  regions,  and  then 
descends  to  form  the  springs  and  rivers,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  performs 
in  tliis  circulation  the  function  of  capillary 
tubes.  But  although  the  natives,  from  exas- 
])eration  against  their  foreign  conquerors  and 
rulers  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xii.  54),  and  the  in- 
vaders who  have  so  often  overruled  this  scene  of 
ancient  blessings,  have  greatly  reduced  its  pros- 
perity, still  I  cannot  comprehend  how  not  only 
scotlers  like  Voltaire,  but  early  travellers,  who 
doubtless  intended  to  declare  the  truth,  represent 
Palestine  as  a  natural  desert,  whose  soil  never 
could  liave  been  fit  for  pnfitable  cultivation. 
Whoever  saw  the  exhaustless  abundance  of  plants 
on  Carmel  and  the  border  of  the  desert,  the  grassy 
carpet  of  Esdraelon,  the  lawns  adjoining  the 
Jordan,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  forests  of 
.  Mount  Tabor ;  whoever  saw  the  borders  of  the 
1  lakes  of  Merom  and  Gennesareth,  wanting  only 
j  the  cultivator  to  entrust  to  the  soil  his  seed 
and  plants,  may  state  what  other  country  on 
eartli,  devastated  by  two  thousand  years  of  warfare 
and  spoliation,  could  be  more  fit  for  being  again 
taken  into  cultivation.  The  bountiful  hand  of 
the  Most  High,  which  formerly  siiowered  abund- 
ance upon  this  renowned  land,  continues  to  be 
itiU  open  to  those  desirous  of  his  blessings.' 

Tliere  are  some  very  excellent  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  Dr.  Olin's  Travels  (ii.  235-240),  to 
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which  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  re&der, 
being  prevented  by  want  cf  room  from  intro- 
ducing them  in  this  place. 

Levels. — Annexed  to  the  additions  to  his 
Paliistifia,  which  Raumer  has  lately  published, 
under  the  title  of  Beitrtige  zur  Biblischen  Geo- 
ff raphie,  1813,  there  is  an  engraved  scale  of  levels 
in  Palestine.  This  document  is  curious  and  valu- 
able, and  embodies  the  observations  of  Schubert, 
Riippell,  Russegger,  and  others,  whose  scientific 
observations  are  more  important  than  the  rougii 
guesses  of  ordinary  travellers.  We  shall  copy 
the  results  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  tlien  offer 
some  remarks  upon  them.  Tlie  measurements 
are  in  Paris  feet,  above  and  below  the  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Above. 

Great  Hermon 10,000 

Mount  St.  Catherine  (in  Sinai)  8063 
Jebel  Mousa  (in  Sinai)  .  .  7033 
Jebel  et-Tyh  (in  Sinai)  .  .  4300 
Jebel  er-Ramah     ....       3000 

Kanneytra 2850 

Hebron 2700 

Mount  of  Olives    ....       2536 

Sinjil 2520 

Safet 2500 

Mount  Gerizim      ....       2400 

Semua  .......       2225 

Damascus  ......       2186 

Kidron  (brook)       ....       2140 

Nabulus 1751 

Mount  Tabor 1748 

Pass  of  Zephath  ....  1437 
Desert  of  et-Tyh    ....       1400 

Nazareth 821 

Zerin 515 

Plain  of  Esdraelon      ...         459 
Below. 
Lake  of  Tiberias    .      •     .     •  84  * 

The  Arabah  at  Kadesh     .      .  91 

Dead  Sea 1337* 

Some  of  these  results  are  so  extraordinary,  tliat 
one  might  occupy  whole  pages  in  discussing  tliem. 
The  most  important  of  them  will  be  considered 
under  their  proper  heads ;  and  it  is  here  only  ne- 
cessary to  indicate  a  few  of  the  more  marked 
results.  First,  here  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Kidron,  and  conse- 
quently Jerusalem,  stand  700  feet  higher  than 
the  top  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  about  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  to 
the  south,  Hebron  stands  on  still  higher  ground  ; 
and  while  it  is  2700  feet  above  tbe  sea  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Asphaltic  Lake  lies  4000  feet  below 
it  on  the  other.  This  fact  has  no  known  parallel 
in  any  other  region,  and  within  so  short  a  distance 
of  the  sea :  and  the  extraordinary  depression  of 
the  lake  (1337  feet  below  the  sea  level)  adequately 
accounts  for  the  very  peculiar  climate  which  its 
remarkable  basin  exhibits.  The  points  at  Tiberias 
to  the  north,  and  Kadesh  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 

*  These  measurements  are  in  English  feet,  and 
give  the  results  of  the  lines  of  altitude  carried 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  by  the  British  engineers  left  in 
Syria  to  make  a  military  survey  of  the  country, 
when  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  from  the  coast  iu 
1841. 
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Sea,  are  both,  and  nearly  equally,  below  the 
Mediterranean  level,  and,  taken  together,  they 
show  the  great  slope  both  from  the  north  and  from 
the  smith  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  confirming  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  the  water-shed  to 
the  south  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake  is  towards  its 
basin,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Jordan  could  not 
at  any  time,  iis  the  country  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, have  flowed  on  southward  to  the  Elanitic 
Gulf,  as  was  formerly  suj)posed.  On  the  effects 
resulting  from  this  great  inequality  of  surface,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  cite  the  observations  of 
Schubert  (Reise,  iii.  104),  which  are  of  somewhat 
general  application,  although  suggested  by  the 
extraordinary  elevation  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  .  . 
*  Apart  from  the  grandeur  of  this  country's  his- 
tory, nature  has  stamped  on  its  surface  such  dis- 
tinguishing and  peculiar  features  as  hardly  any 
other  portion  of  the  world  exhibits.  This  ob- 
servation applies  in  particular  to  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem.  Without  taking  into  account 
the  girdle  of  heights  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, the  ascent  on  all  sides  to  tliis  high-seated 
town  is  very  considerable.  It  is  nearly  2500 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  an  elevation  belong- 
ing to  few  cities  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  equally 
near  the  sea.  The  ascent  is,  however,  most  strik- 
ing from  the  east,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  Jordan.  Science  has  in  our  time 
made  such  progress,  that  the  question  may  be 
fairly  raised  : — is  there  any  place  on  earth  where 
extraordinary  elevations  and  depressions  co-exist 
80  near  each  other  as  they  do  here,  where  in  the 
distance  of  seven  hours'  slow  travel  we  find  a  de- 
pression of  at  least  600  feet,  and  an  elevation  of' 
more  than  four  times  that  amount  below  and 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ?  The  difference  of 
elevation  between  Jerusalem  and  the  plain  of 
Jericho  (near  the  village  so  called)  is  upwards  of 
3000  feet.  Now  it  is  supposed  that  100  metres 
of  this  difference  occasion  a  difference  of  climate 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
degree  of  latitude;  and  consequently  the  tem- 
perature of  points  so  near  to  each  other  must  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  places  so  remote 
in  latitude  as  Rome  and  London.  While  the 
climate  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea 
is  similar  to  that  of  Southern  Arabia  and  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  that  of  Jerusalem  exhibits  a 
temperature  similar  to  that  of  the  isle  of  Lemnos 
and  the  ancient  Troy,  or  that  of  the  vale  of 
Tempe  and  the  middle  districts  of  Sardinia. 
And  if,  from  tlie  observations  of  a  few  weeks  only 
(but  made  in  April  when  the  temperature  is 
nearly  at  the  average  of  the  year),  an  inference 
may  be  drawn,  it  will  probably  be  near  the 
mark  to  estimate  the  average  heat  of  the  summer 
at  84  or  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

Mountains. — As  all  the  principal  mountains 
of  Palestine  are  noticed  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  names,  a  few  general  observations  are 
all  that  here  seem  necessary.  Schubert's  remarks, 
given  in  this  article  under  the  heads  Mineralogy 
and  Levels,  still  further  limit  the  scope  of  the  ob- 
servations to  be  offered,  which  will  consist  of  a 
bird's-eye  view  over  the  country  from  north  to 
south. 

To  Lebanon,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  land  [Lebanon],  succeeds  the  high  table- 
land of  Galilee,  which  extends  to  the  plain  of 
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Esdraelon,  and  the  general  height  of  which  above 
the  sea  may,  by  a  comparison  of  levels,  be  esti- 
mated at  between  900  and  1000  feet.  The  elevated 
situation  of  this  region  is  evinced  by  the  gradual 
declivity  which  it  exhibits  on  all  sides  but  the  north, 
— sloping  on  the  East  towards  the  Jordan  and  ita 
upper  lakes,  on  the  west  to  the  plain  of  the  Acre, 
and  on  the  south  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Tra- 
vellers express  surprise  at  the  deep  descent  from  the 
com])aratively  level  plains  of  Galilee  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  905  Paris 
feet  below  the  level  of  Nazareth.  This  table-land 
is  not  without  its  eminences.  The  chief  of  tliese 
is  Jebel  Safet,  which  is  seen  to  tower  conspicuously 
and  isolated,  from  every  point  except  the  north. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  Palestine 
(2500  Paris  feet),  although  being  merely  a  peak  of 
the  high  table-land  from  wliicli  it  rises,  it  does  not 
seem  to  exceed  elevations  rising  from  lower  levels, 
which  are  scarcely  inferior.  Still  it  is  very  high, 
even  in  apparent  altitude.  The  summit  of  this 
lofty  and  steep  mountain  is  crowned  by  a  castle, 
and  a  little  below  the  summit  there  is  a  city.  This 
city  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  our  Saviour  had 
in  view,  as  '  a  city  set  on  a  hill,'  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  4) :  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  city  existed  there  so  early,  although  modem 
ecclesiastical  tradition  lias  been  disposed  to  regard 
this  as  the  Betliulia  of  Judith  [Bethulia].  The 
mountain  itself  is  not  named  in  Scripture,  unless, 
as  is  probable,  it  be  the  '  mountain  of  Naphtali,' 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xx.  9.  Among  the  swells  of 
this  table-land  are  the  Khurun  Hattin  (Horns 
of  Hattin).  This  is  a  ridge  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
terminating  at  each  end  in  an  elevated  peak, 
which  gives  the  ridge  the  shape  of  a  saddle.  This 
is  alleged  to  have  been  the  place  from  which  our 
Lord  delivered  his  famous  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  the  multitude  standing  in  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  authority  for  this  is  very  doubtful ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  towards  Tiberias,  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  other  eminences  which  would  just 
as  well  answer  to  (he  circumstances  of  the  history. 
One  of  these,  nearly  three  miles  south-east  of  this, 
is  by  similarly  uncertain  tradition  alleged  to  be 
the  spot  where  the  five  thousand  were  fed  with  five 
loaves,  although  that  miracle  probably  took  place 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  (Matt. 
xiv.  13-21). 

If  we  consider  the  difference  of  elevation  be- 
tween the  highland  of  Galilee  and  the  low  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  we  shall  see  reason  to  regard  the 
mountains  and  ridges  of  the  border  between  them, 
and  which  form  as  it  were  tlie  boundaries  of  the 
low  plain,  as  merely  detached  or  connected 
recesses,  or  peaks  of  the  highland.  The  moun- 
tains of  Gilboa  and  Hermon,  which  bound  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  East,  are  certainly  no 
other  than  portions  of  this  high  land,  though  they 
become  mountains  from  the  lower  level  of  the  great 
plain.  Tabor  itself  seems  but  as  one  advanced 
peak  or  promontory  of  the  high  lands  of  Galilee 
[TabokJ.  On  the  west  the  Great  Plain  is 
bounded  by  Carmel,  which  may  be  either  regard- 
ed as  a  detached  ridge,  or  as  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  which  rise  beyond  the  plain 
on  the  south  [Cahmel]. 

Southward  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  through 
out  to  the  borders  of  the  southern  desert,  is  an 
almost  unbroken  mountainous  country,  or  ridge  of 
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mountains,  extending  north  and  south.  It  offers 
{p.w  conspicuous  points,  but  its  general  elevation 
in  the  centre  may  be  determined  by  that  of 
Gerizim  in  the  north  (2400  Paris  feet),  of  Olivet 
in  the  centre  (2536  P.  feet),  and  of  Hebron  in  the 
south  (2700  P.  feet).  The  ascent  to  the  higher 
and  central  region  from  the  plain  of  the  coast  on 
the  west  is  gradual,  by  a  succession  of  natural 
terraces;  but  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  the  descents  are  compara- 
tively abrupt  and  precipitous. 

There  is  no  distinct  natural  boundary  between 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  and  Judaea.  The  hills 
of  Samaria  exhibit  scenery  very  different  from 
those  of  Galilee.  They  are  often  beautifully 
wooded,  and  the  region  is  more  populous  and 
better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  Palestine. 
Among  numerous  venerable  olive-woods  towns 
and  villages  are  scattered  in  every  direction, 
and  some  of  the  views  rival  those  of  Switzer- 
land. The  principal  mountains  of  Samaria  are 
those  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed under  the  proper  heads  (Morison,  ii.  10; 
Buckingham,  Palestine,  ch.  xcii. ;  Elliot,  ii.  380 ; 
Olin,  ii.  354). 

The  mountains  of  Judaea,  although  of  greater 
historical  celebrity,  are  now  less  attractive  than 
those  of  Samaria,  but  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  their  cultivation  has  been  more 
neglected.  The  hills  are  generally  separated  from 
each  other  by  valleys  and  torrents,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  of  moderate  height,  uneven,  and  seldom 
of  any  regular  figure.  The  rock  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  easily  converted  into  mould, 
which,  being  arrested  by  terraces  when  washed 
down  by  the  rains,  renders  the  hills  cultivable,  in 
a  series  of  long  narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these 
terraces,  from  the  base  upwards.  Thus  the  hills 
were  clad  in  former  time  most  abundantly,  and 
enriched  and  beautified  with  the  fig-tree,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
limited  cultivation  which  survives  is  still  carried 
on.  But  when  the  inhabitants  were  thinned  out, 
and  cultivation  abandoned,  the  terraces  fell  to 
decay,  and  tlie  soil  which  had  collected  on  them 
was  washed  down  into  the  valleys,  leaving  only  the 
arid  rock,  hare  and  desolate.  This  is  the  general 
character  of  the  hills  of  Judaea ;  but  in  some  parts 
they  are  beautifully  wooded,  and  in  others  the 
application  of  the  ancient  mode  of  culture  suggests 
to  the  traveller  how  productive  the  country  once 
was,  and  how  fair  the  aspect  whicii  it  offered 
(Kitto's  Palestine;  Phys.  Geog.  p.  xxxix. ;  comp. 
Mariti,  ii.  362;  Elliot,  ii.  407,  408 ;  Olin,  ii. ; 
Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  47,  sq.). 

Tlie  characteristics  of  desolation  which  have 
been  indicated,  apply  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  northern  part  of  Judaea,  forming  the  ancient 
territory  of  Benjamin.  Its  most  favonrably-sitti- 
ated  mountains  are  wholly  uncultivated;  and 
perhaps  in  no  other  country  is  such  a  mass  of 
rock  exhibited  without  an  atom  of  soil.  In 
the  East,  towards  the  plain  of  Jericho,  it  takes 
a  naturally  stern  and  grand  character,  such  as 
no  other  part  of  Palestine  offers.  It  is  through 
this  wild  and  melancholy  region  that  the  roads 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  (by  way  of  Wady 
Saba)  to  the  Dead  Sea  lie.  It  has  hence,  by  the 
former  route,  often  been  passed  by  travellers  in 
their  pilgrimages  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  they  unite  in 
depicting  it  in  the  most  gloomy  hues.   •  The  road,' 
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says  Dr.  Olin,  •  runs  along  the  edge  of  steep  pre- 
cipices and  yawning  gulfs,  and  in  a  few  places  is 
overhung  with  the  crags  of  the  mountain.  The 
aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  peculiarly  savage  and 
dreary,  vying  in  these  respects,  though  not  in  over- 
powering grandeur,  witli  the  wilds  of  Sinai.  The 
mountains  seem  to  have  been  loosened  from  their 
foundations,  and  rent  in  pieces  by  some  terrible 
convulsion,  and  there  left  to  be  scathed  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  which  scorches  the  land 
with  consuming  heat'  (Travels,  ii.  197).  These 
characteristics  became  more  manifest  on  approach- 
ing the  Jordan  ;  and  the  wild  region  extending  north 
of  the  road  is  believed,  with  sufficient  probability, 
to  form  '  tlie  wilderness '  where,  after  liis  baptism, 
Jesus  '  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil,'  and  where  *  he  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights'  (Matt.  iv.  1,  2).  The  lofty  ridge 
which  extends  north  of  the  road,  and  fronts  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  is  called  Quarantana,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  event,  and  the  particular  summit  from 
wliich  Satan  is  supposed  to  have  displayed  to  the 
Saviour  '  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them,'  is  crowned  by  a  chapel,  still  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  the  devouter  pilgrims,  while  the 
eastern  face  which  overhangs  the  plain  is  much 
occupied  with  grots  and  cells,  once  the  favourite 
abode  of  pious  anchorites.  The  Quarantana  forms, 
apparently,  the  highest  summit  of  the  whole  im- 
mense pile,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  sere  and 
desolate  aspect,  even  in  this  gloomy  region  of 
savage  and  dreary  sights.  It  has  not,  that  we 
know,  been  measured,  but  Dr.  Olin  computes 
its  height  at  nearly  2000  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  (Travels,  ii.  119;  Kitto's  Palest;  Phys. 
Geog.  p.  xxxix. ;  Robinson,  ii.  289 ;  Hasselquist, 
p.  128;  Maundrell,  p.  79;  Morison,  p.  523; 
Nau,  p.  403). 

In  the  southern  region,  usually  called  in  Scrip- 
ture 'the  hill  country  of  Judah '  (Matt.  iii.  1), 
there  are  few  mountains  of  a  marked  character  ; 
the  peaks  of  the  general  ridge  being  of  little  appa- 
rent elevation,  although  actually  much  elevated 
above  the  sea-level.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole  of  this  wild  region  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  '  the  wilderness  of  Judah  '  (Luke 
i.  39,  65),  while  '  the  mountains  of  Judah,'  or 
'  the  hill  country  of  Judaea,'  applies  to  the  moun- 
tainous region  south  of  Jerusalem  towards  Hebron 
(Josh.  xi.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxvii.  4,  &c.).  To  this 
district  belongs  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  (2  Ciiron. 
XX.  20),  and  beyond  it  eastward,  '  the  wilder- 
ness of  Engeddi '  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  Maon  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  25),  and  Ziph  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15), 
names  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  history  of  David. 
Here  also  is  the  Frank  Mountain  near  Tekoa, 
which  has  already  been  described  [Bethulia], 
as  well  as  the  Carmel  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Nabal  (Josh.  xv.  55 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.).  It  would 
seem  that  the  hills  of  southernmost  Judaea  were, 
before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Hebrews, 
called  '  the  mountains  of  the  Amorites '  (Deut.  i. 
7, 19, 20,  43,  44).  This  tract  has  only  of  late  been 
explored  by  travellers  on  the  new  route  from  Petra 
to  Hebron,  except  by  Seetzen,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  To  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  it,  we 
should  view  it  from  the  great  Arabah,  beyond  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  it  was 
surveyed  by  the  Israelites,  when  they  contemplated 
entering  the  Promised  Land  from  the  south-east. 
The  two  terraces  which,  towards  the  south  end  of 
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the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east  side  form  the  descent  to 
its  deep  basin  from  the  high-lands  of  Judaea, 
Btretch  off  to  the  south-west,  and  the  ascents  from 
the  plain  to  the  first,  and  from  the  plateau  of  tlie 
first  to  the  top  of  the  second,  which  forms  the 
general  level  of  Judaea,  present  to  him  who  ap- 
proaches from  the  lower  region  of  the  Arabah, 
nigh  mountain  barriers,  which  he  has  to  ascend 
by  gorges  or  passes  of  more  or  less  difficult  ascent. 
After  ascending  from  the  great  valley  the  traveller 
passes  over  a  wild  district  covered  with  rocky  hills, 
till  he  comes  to  the  frontier  wall  of  the  first  terrace 
or  step,  and  which  was  probably  pre-eminently  '  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites.'  There  are  in  this  three 
principal  passes  ;  the  southernmost  being  that  of 
Nubeh-es-Sufah,  the  Zephath  of  Scripture,  called 
also  Hormah,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  pass 
by  which  the  Israelites  attempted  to  enter  Palestine 
from  Kadesh,  when  they  were  driven  back  (Deut. 
i.  44  ;  Num.  xiv.  45  ;  Judg.  i.  17).  The  top  of  this 
pass  is  given  in  the  table  of  Levels,  on  the  authority 
of  Schubert,  as  1434  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  particular  description  of  this  '  vast  inclined 
plane  of  rock '  may  be  seen  in  Robinson's  Re- 
searches (ii.  590).  On  reaching  the  top  a  journey 
of  three  hours  among  hills  of  chalky  limestone 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  second  great  ascent  to 
the  general  level  of  the  hill  country  of  eastern 
Judaea.  This  second  ascent  is  similar  to  the  first, 
but  not  more  than  half  as  high.  This  statement 
will  convey  some  idea  of  that  difficulty  of  mili- 
tary access  to  the  country  in  this  direction  which 
eventually  induced  the  invading  Hebrews  to  take 
another  and  more  circuitous  route. 

In  the  direct  south  of  Judah  the  approach  is 
marked  by  an  ascent  more  gradual,  over  a  suc- 
(jession  of  less  elevated  plateaus,  from  the  desert 
legions  of  sand  and  rock  to  the  hills  of  Judah. 
Recent  discoveries  in  that  quarter,  chiefly  those  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  have  shown  that  much  of  the  south 
border  country,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as 
desert,  is  in  fact  a  variegated  region  affording  good 
pastures,  into  which  the  sheep-masters  of  Judah 
doubtless  sent  their  flocks  of  old.  On  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine  generally,  see  Raumer's  Palds- 
tina,  pp.  29-84  ;  Winer's  Real-worterb.,  art. 
'  Gebirge  ;'  Kitto's  Palest., '  Phys.  Geog.'  ch.  ii. 

Plains  and  Valleys. — ^The  two  preceding 
sections  will  have  given  an  idea  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Pales- 
tine :  and  it  is  therefore  here  only  necessary  to 
indicate  those  which  are  separately  the  most  im- 
portant or  the  most  distinguished.  These  are 
those  of  Lebanon,  of  the  Jordan,  of  Jericho,  of 
Esdraelon,  and  of  the  Coast. 

The  Plaiti  of  Lebanon  may  be  described  as 
tlie  valley  which  is  enclosed  between  the  parallel 
mountain  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  it  must  have  been  with- 
in Solomon's  dominion,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
to  belong  to  Palestine  Proper;  but  its  geogralphical 
and  historical  connection  with  that  country  re- 
quires its  introduction.  This  enclosed  plain  is 
the  Coele-Syria  of  the  ancients,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  El-Bekka  (the  ValleyY  It  is  about 
ninety  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  by 
eleven  miles  in  breadth,  nearly  equal  throughout, 
except  that  it  widens  at  the  northern  end  and 
narrows  at  the  southern.  This  plain  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  rich  and  beautiful  part  of  Syria.    The 
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soil  is  good,  and  the  water  abundant  from  thfl 
numerous  mountain  springs  on  each  side ;  but 
the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  renders  the 
summer  heat  excessive.  These  are  the  sources  of 
that  fertility  for  which  the  valley  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  renowned  ;  but  only  a  small  portion  is  now 
cultivated,  the  rest  being  left  in  pasture  to  the 
Arab  tiibes.  (La  Roque,  i.  115-120  ;  Volney,  i. 
271 ;  Burckhardf,  pp.  4-18,  31  ;  Addison,  ii.  4S- 
50  ;  Modern  Syrians,  p.  124). 

The  Plain  of  the  Jordan.  By  this  name  we 
understand  the  margin  of  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
the  valley  watered  by  the  river.  Here  the  heat 
is  still  greater  than  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
and,  in  consequence,  palm-trees  and  the  fruits  of 
more  southem  climes  than  Palestine,  will  grow 
freely  wherever  there  are  soil  and  water.  But  the 
latter  is  usually  wanting,  and,  therefore,  except 
on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  river,  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  and  of  the  lesser  streams,  tie 
whole  plain  is  barren  and  desolate :  for  the  in  • 
tense  heat  which  causes  exuberant  fertility  wher- 
ever there  is  water,  consumes  the  plain  wherever 
it  is  wanting. 

The  Plain  of  Jericho  is  but  an  opening  or 
expansion  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  whole  expansion  takes  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  plains  of  Jericho  on  (he  west,  the  breadth 
across  being  from  ten  to  twelve  miles.  In  fact, 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan  is  in  no  other  part  so  wide. 
The  large  plain  of  Jericho  is  partly  desert,  but, 
from  the  abundance  of  water  and  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  it  might  be  rendered  highly  productive  ; 
indeed,  the  fertility  of  this  plain  has  been  cele- 
brated in  every  age.  Josephus  describes  it  as  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  Judaea,  and  calls  it  a  *  divine 
region.'  He  speaks  also  of  its  beautiful  gardens, 
and  its  groves  of  palm-trees  ;  and  his  description 
is  borne  out  by  Scripture,  in  which  Jericho  is 
described  as  '  The  city  of  palm-trees'  (Deut, 
xxxiv.  3  ;  Judg.  i.  16).  This  region  also  pro- 
duced honey,  opobalsam,  the  cypress-tree  (or  el 
henna),  and  myrobalanum,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon fruits  of  the  earth  in  prolific  abundance. 
The  Scripture  adds  the  sycamore-tree  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  products  (Luke  xix.  4).  Of  all  these 
productions  which  so  distinguished  the  climate  of 
Jericho,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  it  enjoyed 
in  common  with  Egypt,  very  few  now  remain. 
Only  one  solitary  palm  tree  lingers  in  the  plain  ; 
the  sycamores  liave  altogether  disappeared ;  the 
celebrated  opobalsam  is  not  known ;  and  the  my- 
robalanum  alone  appearsto  thrive,  being  probably 
the  thorny  shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  plain,  to 
which  the  name  of  zukkum  is  given  by  the  present 
inhabitants — the  modern  '  Balsam  of  Jericho'  is 
an  oil,  extracted  from  the  kernels  of  the  green  nut 
which  it  bears.  (Nau,  p.  349  ;  Morison,  p.  507  ; 
Surius,  p.  491  ;  Mariti,  ii.  301 ;  Robinson,  ii. 
281,  sqq. ;  Olin,  ii.  226). 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  often  mentioned  in 
sacred  history  (Judg.  iv.  13,  15,  16  ;  v.  19 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  29;  Zech.  xii.  11;  Judith  i.  8), 
as  the  great  battle-field  of  the  Jewish  and  other 
nations,  under  the  names  of  the  Valley  of  Megiddo 
and  the  Valley  of  Jezreel;  and  by  Josephus  ai 
the  Great  Plain.  The  convenience  of  its  extent 
and  situation  for  military  action  and  display  has, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  history  down  to  oun 
own  day,  caused  its  sorfacei  at  certain  intervals, 
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to  be  moistened  with  the  blood,  and  covered  with 
the  bodies,  of  conflicting  warriors  of  almost  every 
nation  under  heaven.  This  extensive  plain,  ex- 
elusive  of  three  great  arms  which  stretch  eastward 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  form  of  an  acute  triangle,  having  the 
measure  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  on  the  north, 
aoout  eighteen  on  tiie  east,  and  above  twenty 
on  tlie  south-west.  In  the  western  portion  it 
seems  perfectly  level,  with  a  general  declivity 
towards  the  Mediterranean ;  but  in  the  east  it  is 
somewhat  undulated  by  slight  spurs  and  swells 
from  the  roots  of  the  mountains  :  from  the  eastern 
side  three  great  valleys  go  off  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  These  valleys  are  separated  by  the  ridges 
of  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  and  the  space 
which  lies  between  these  two  ridges,  is  the  proper 
valley  of  Jezreel,  which  name  seems  to  be  some- 
times given  to  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Tlie  valley  of  Jezreel  is  a  deep  plain,  and  about 
three  miles  across.  Before  the  verdure  of  spring 
and  early  summer  has  been  parched  up  by  the 
heat  and  drouglit  of  the  late  summer  and  autumn, 
the  view  of  the  Great  Plain  is,  from  its  fertility 
and  beauty,  very  delightful.  In  June,  yellow 
fields  of  grain,  with  green  patches  of  millet  and 
cotton  interspersed,  chequer  the  landscape  like  a 
carpet.  The  plain  itself  is  almost  without  vil- 
lages, but  there  are  several  on  the  slopes  of  the 
enclosing  hills,  especially  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Carmel.  (Robinson,  ii.  lCO-162;  Olin,  ii.  376; 
Schubert,  iii.  163;  Clarke,  iv.  356-360;  Jowett, 
ii.  192;  Stephens,  ii.  307  ;  Elliot,  ii.  360.) 

The  Plain  of  the  Coast  is  that  tract  of  land 
which  extends  along  the  coast,  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains.  In  some  places,  where  the 
mountains  approach  the  sea,  this  tract  is  inter- 
rupted by  promontories  and  rising  grounds ;  but, 
taken  generally,  the  whole  coast  of  Palestine  may 
be  described  as  an  extensive  plain  of  various 
breadth.  Sometimes  it  expands  into  broad  plains, 
at  others  it  is  contracted  into  narrow  valleys. 
With  tiie  exception  of  some  sandy  tracts  the  soil 
is  throughout  rich,  and  exceedingly  productive. 
The  climate  is  everywhere  very  warm,  and  is 
considered  rather  insalubrious  as  compared  with 
the  upland  country.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
one  collective  name  in  Scripture.  The  part 
fronting  Samaria,  and  between  Mount  Carmel 
and  Jatfa,  near  a  rich  pasture-ground,  was  called 
the  Valley  of  Sharon;  and  the  continuation 
southward,  between  Jaffa  and  Gaza,  was  called 
The  Plain,  as  distinguished  from  the  hill-country 
of  Judah.  A  minute  description  of  this  plain 
throughout  its  extent  is  given  in  Kitto's  Palestine, 
Phys.  Geog.  p.  c.-cv. 

Rivers. — The  Jordan  is  the  only  river  of  any 
note  in  Palestine,  and  besides  it  there  are  only 
two  or  three  perennial  streams.  The  greater 
number  of  tlie  streams  which  figure  in  the  history, 
and  find  a  place  in  the  maps,  are  merely  torrents 
or  water-courses,  which  carry  off  the  waters  in 
the  season  of  rain,  or  if  they  have  their  origin  in 
springs,  are  spent,  in  the  season  of  drought,  soon 
after  they  quit  their  sources. 

TJie  Jordan.  We  should  like  to  consider  this 
river  simply  as  the  stream  issuing  from  the  reser- 
voir of  the  lake  Uuleh,  but  custom  requires  its 
source  to  be  traced  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
streams    which  form    that  reservoir.     The  two 
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largest  streams,  which  enter  the  lake  on  the 
north,  are  each  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
others.  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  origin  of  a  river 
to  its  remotest  sources ;  but  in  this  case  the  larg- 
est and  longest,  being  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
streams,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time 
identified  with  the  Jordan — that  honour  having  for 
ages  been  ascribed  to  the  western  stream ;  this 
river  has  distinct  sources,  at  Banias  and  at  Tel- 
el-Kadi.  At  Banias  (anciently  Paneas,  from 
the  worship  of  Pan)  a  stream  issues  from  a  spa- 
cious cavern,  under  a  wall  of  rock,  at  the  base  of 
the  Heish  mountains.  Directly  over  the  cavern, 
and  in  other  parts,  in  the  face  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar rock,  niches  have  been  cut  to  receive  statues. 
Here  Herod  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus ;  and  there  was  a  town  somewhat  below, 
traces  of  which  still  remain.  This  is,  undoubt- 
edly, that  place  and  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  which  Josephus  describes  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3; 
De  Bell.  Jicd.  i.  21.  3).  Yet,  in  another  place 
(De  Bell.  Jtid.  iii.  10.  7),  this  writer  refers  the 
source  to  a  remoter  quarter.  He  relates  that  the 
Tetrarch  Philip  cast  some  chaff  into  the  lake 
Phiala,  and  as  it  came  out  at  the  Paneas  cavern, 
the  lake  was  deemed  the  true  source  of  the  river. 
This  lake  lay  120  stadia  eastward,  and  was  deep 
and  round,  like  a  bowl  or  cup — whence  its  name 
Phiala.  Such  a  lake,  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference and  perfectly  round,  was  discovered  by 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  they  journeyed 
from  Damascus  to  Banias,  not  more  than  twelve 
miles  from  the  latter  place. 

A  second  source  of  the  Jordan,  as  described  by 
ancient  writers,  is  at  the  place  now  called  Tel-el- 
Kadi,  which  is  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  cavern  at  Banias.  The  Tell  (hill)  is  a  small 
elevation  in  the  plain,  with  a  flat  space  on  the 
top :  here  are  two  springs,  one  of  which  is  very 
large.  The  united  waters  immediately  form  a 
stream,  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  across,  which 
rushes  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed  into  a  lower  plain. 
After  a  course  of  about  four  miles  the  stream 
unites  with  that  from  Banias,  forming  the  reputed 
Jordan,  which  then  continues  its  course  to  the 
lake. 

The  true  Jordan — the  stream  that  quits  this 
lake — passes  rapidly  along  the  narrow  valley, 
and  between  well-shaded  banks,  to  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth :  the  distance  is  about  nine  miles. 
Nearly  two  miles  below  the  lake  is  a  bridge, 
called  Jacob's  bridge ;  and  here  tlie  river  is  about 
eighty  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep.  It  is  said 
that,  in  passing  through,  the  Jordan  does  not 
mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth :  the  same  thing  is  reported  of  other  rivers 
that  pass  through  lakes.  It  is  certain  that  the 
course  of  the  river  may  be  traced  through  the 
middle  of  the  lake  by  a  line  of  smoother  water. 

On  leaving  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  the  river 
enters  a  very  broad  valley,  or  Ghor,  by  which 
name  the  natives  designate  a  depressed  tract  or 
plain  between  mountains.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  not  only  between  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  Dead  Sea,  but  quite 
across  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  some  distance  beyond. 
The  valley  varies  in  width  from  five  to  ten  miles 
between  the  mountains  on  each  side.  The  river 
does  not  make  its  way  straight  through  the  midst 
of  the  Ghor  -;  it  flows  first  near  the  western  biils. 
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then  near  the  eastern,  but  advances  to  the  Dead 
Sea  through  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Within 
this  valley  there  is  a  lower  one,  and  within  that, 
in  some  parts,  another  still  lower,  through  which 
the  river  flows ;  the  inner  valley  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  is  generally  green  and  beautiful, 
covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  whereas  the  upper  or 
large  valley  is,  for  the  most  part,  sandy  or  barren. 
The  distance  between  the  two  lakes,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  about  sixty  miles.  In  the  first  part  of  its 
course  the  stream  is  clear,  but  it  becomes  turbid 
as  it  advances  to  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  from 
passing  over  beds  of  sandy  clay.  The  water  is 
very  wholesome,  always  cool,  and  nearly  taste- 
less. The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  varies 
much  in  different  places  and  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  Dr.  Shaw  calculates  the  average 
breadth  at  thirty  yards,  and  the  depth  at  nine 
feet.    In  the  season  of  flood,  in  April  and  early 
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in  May,  the  river  is  full,  and  sometimes  over- 
flows its  lower  banks,  to  which  fact  there  are 
several  allusions  in  Scripture  (Josh.  iii.  15;  1 
Chron.  xii.  15 ;  Jer.  xii.  5 ;  xlix.  19 ;  1.  44  ; 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  26).  (Nau,  p.  272 ;  Shaw,  ii.  156  ; 
Paxton,  p.  158;  Stephens,  ii.  361-363;  Burck- 
hardt,  pp.  39-43;  314.  345,  514;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  pp.  283-290  ;  304,  326  ;  Buckingham, 
Arab  Tribes,  pp.  401-406  ;  Palestine,  i.  90,  93 ; 
Robinson,  ii.  255-267  ;  iii.  309-312  ;  347,  355  ; 
Olin,  ii.  229-334  ;  Schubert,  iii.  80-84  ;  Pococke, 
ii.  71 ;  Richardson,  ii.  425,  445,  446  ;  Lindsay, 
ii.  65,  91 ;  Elliot,  i.  74-77.) 

The  Kishon,  that  '  ancient  river,'  by  whose 
wide  and  rapid  stream  the  hosts  of  Sisera  were 
swept  away  (Judg.  iv.  13;  v.  21),  has  been  no 
ticed  under  the  proper  head  [Kishon]. 

The  Belus,  now  caXled  Nahr  Kardanus,  enters 
the  bay  of  Acre  higher  up  than  the  Kishon.     It 


444.    [Ford  of  the  Jordan.] 


Is  a  6ma\\  stream,  fordable  even  at  its  mouth  in 
summer.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  tradition,  that  the 
accidental  vitrefaction  of  its  sands  taught  man 
the  art  of  making  glass. 

The  other  streams  of  note  enter  the  Jordan 
from  the  east ;  these  are  the  Jarmuth,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Arnon,  of  which  the  last  two  have  been 
noticed  under  their  proper  heads.  The  Jarmuth, 
called  also  Sheriat-el-Mandhour,  anciently  Hie- 
romax,  joins  the  Jordan  five  miles  below  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth.  Its  source  is  ascribed  to  a  small 
lake,  almost  a  mile  in  circumference,  at  Mezareib, 
which  is  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a 
beautiful  stream,  and  yields  a  considerable  body 
of  water  to  the  Jordan  [Arnon  ;  Jabbok]. 

Lakes. — The  river  Jordan  in  its  course  forms 
three  remarkable  lakes,  in  the  last  of  which, 
called  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  lost : — 

The  Lake  Merom  (Joseph.  Atitig.  xi.  5,  7), 
or  Samochonitis  (Antiq.  v.  5,  1),  now  called 
Suleh,  the  first  of  these,  serves  as  a  kind  of  reser- 


voir to  collect  the  waters  which  form  the  Joidan, 
and  again  to  send  them  forth  in  a  single  stream. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  waters  are  highest,  the 
lake  is  seven  miles  lon^  and  three  and  a  lialf 
broad  ;  but  in  summer  it  becomes  a  mere  marsh. 
In  some  parts  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  reeds 
and  rushes  afford  shelter  to  wild  hogs.  (Pococke, 
ii.  71;  Burckhardt,  p.  316;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
p.  290;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  309; 
Richardson,  ii.  450,  451  ;  Robinson,  ii.  339-342.) 
The  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  called  also  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  After 
quitting  the  lake  Merom,  the  river  Jordan  proceeds 
for  about  thirteen  miles  southward,  and  then  enters 
the  great  lake  of  Gennesareth,  This  lake  lies  very 
deep,  among  fruitful  hills  and  mountains,  from 
which,  in  the  rainy  season,  many  rivulets  descend ; 
i(s  shape  will  be  seen  from  the  map.  Its  extent  has 
been  greatly  over-rated  :  Professor  Robinson  con- 
siders that  its  length,  in  a  straight  line,  does  not 
exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geographical  miles,  and 
that  its  breadth  is  from  five  to  six  miles.  From 
numerous  indications,  it  is  judged  that  the  bed  ol 
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this  lake  was  formed  by  some  ancient  volcanic 
eruption,  which  history  has  not  recorded.  Its 
waters  are  very  clear  and  sweet,  and  contain  vari- 
ous kinds  of  excellent  fish  in  great  abundance. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  several  of  the  apostles 
were  iishermeu  of  this  lake,  and  that  it  was  also 
the  scene  of  several  transactions  in  the  life  of 
Christ :  it  is  thus  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  very  rarely  in  the  Old,  where 
it  is  called  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth,  of  which  Gen- 
nesareth  is  a  corruption.  The  borders  of  the 
lake  were  in  the  time  of  Christ  well  peopled, 
being  covered  with  numerous  towns  and  villages ; 
but  now  they  are  almost  desolate,  and  the  fish  and 
water-fowl  are  but  little  disturbed.  (Robinson, 
iii.  253,  264,  312,  314  ;  Schubert,  iii.  235-243; 
Olin,  ii.  406-408;  D'Arvieux,  ii.  176,  177; 
Clarke,  iv.  119-225;  Burckhardt,  p.  332;  Buck- 
ingham, Palest,  ch.  xxv. ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
p.  295;  Jowett,  pp.  172-176;  Hardy,  pp.  237- 
241 ;  Elliot,  ii.  342-350.) 

The  Dead  Sea,  called  also  the  Salt  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Sodom,  and  the  Asphaltic  Lake  {Lacus 
Asphaltites),  is  from  its  size  the  most  important, 
and  from  its  history  and  qualities  the  most  re- 
markable, of  all  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  It  was 
long  assumed  that  this  lake  did  not  exist  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  'cities  of 
the  plain  '  (Gen.  xix.)  ;  and  that  before  that  time 
the  present  bed  of  the  lake  was  a  fertile  plain,  in 
which  these  cities  stood.  It  was  also  concluded 
that  the  river  Jordan  then  flowed  through  this 
plain,  and  afterwards  pursued  its  course,  through 
the  great  valley  of  Arabah,  to  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  careful  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  have  now,  however,  rendered  it 
more  probable  that  a  lake  which,  as  now,  received 
Ihe  river  Jordan,  existed  here  before  Sodom  was 
l«stroyed ;  but  that  an  encroachment  of  the 
(raters,  southward,  then  took  place,  overwhelming 
*  beautiful  and  well-watered  plain  which  lay  on 
ihe  southern  border  of  the  lake,  and  on  which 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar 
*ere  situated.  The  promontory,  or  rather  penin- 
jula,*  towards  the  south,  which  is  so  distinct  a 
feature  of  this  lake,  probably  marks  the  original 
boundary  of  the  lake  in  that  direction,  and  shows 
the  point  through  which  the  waters  broke  into  the 
plain  beyond. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  about  thirty-nine  or  forty  geo- 
graphical miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  nine 
or  ten  miles  wide  from  east  to  west ;  and  it  lies 
embedded  very  deep  between  lofty  clifls  on  tlie 
western  side,  which  are  about  1500  feet  high,  and 
mountains  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  highest  ridges 
of  which  are  reckoned  to  be  from  2000  to  2500 
feet  above  the  water.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
much  Salter  than  that  of  the  sea.  From  the  quantity 
of  salt  which  the  water  holds  in  solution  it  is  thick 
and  heavy,  and  no  fish  can  live,  or  marine  plants 
grow  in  it.  The  old  stories  about  the  pestiferous 
qualities  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  waters  are  mere 
fables  or  de,lu«(>ns ;  and  actual  appearances  are 
the  natural  awd  obvious  efifecU  of  the  confined  and 
deep  situation,  ^  intense  heat,  and  the  uncom- 
mon saltness  of  thfi  waters.  Lying  in  its  deep 
cauldron,  surrounded  by  lofty  clifls  of  naked 
limestone  rock,  exposed  for  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  burning 

*  See  the  figure  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  map. 
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ffun,  nothing  but  sterility  and  solitude  can  b« 
looked  for  upon  its  shores ;  and  nothing  else  is 
actually  found,  except  in  those  parts  where  there 
are  fountains  or  streams  of  freshwater;  in  all  which 
places  there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant  vege- 
tation. Birds  also  abound,  and  they  are  observed 
to  fly  over  and  across  the  sea  without  being,  as  old 
stories  tell,  injured  or  killed  by  its  exhalations. 
Professor  Robinson  was  five  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  shores,  without  being  able  to  perceive  that 
any  noisome  smell  or  noxious  vapour  arose  from 
the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Its  coasts  have  always 
been  inhabited,  and  are  so  now ;  and  although  tlie 
inhabitants  suffer  from  fevers  in  summer,  this  is 
not  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  concen- 
trated heat  of  the  climate  in  connection  with  the 
marshes.  The  same  effects  might  be  experienced 
were  there  no  lake,  or  were  the  waters  fresh  instead 
of  salt. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  found  much 
sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  even 
larger.  There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone,  which 
will  partly  bum  in  the  fire,  and  which  then  emits 
a  bituminous  smell :  this  is  the  '  stink-stone  '  of 
Burckhardt.  At  Jerusalem  it  is  made  into  rosaries 
and  toys,  of  which  great  quantities  are  sold  to  the 
pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred  places.  Another 
remarkable  production  found  here,  from  which,  in- 
deed, the  lake  takes  one  of  its  names,  is  asphaltum, 
or  bitumen.  Josephus  says,  that  '  the  sea  in 
many  places  sends  up  black  masses  of  asphaltum, 
which  float  upon  the  surface,  having  the  size  and 
shape  of  headless  oxen '  (Dc  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  4). 
From  recent  information  it  appears  that  large 
masses  are  rarely  found,  and  then  generally  after 
earthquakes.  The  substance  is  doubtless  produced 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  it  coagulates, 
and  rises  to  the  surface ;  or  possibly  the  coagu- 
lation may  have  been  ancient,  and  tlie  substance 
adheres  to  the  bottom  until  detached  by  earth- 
quakes and  other  convulsions,  when  its  buoyancy 
brings  it  to  the  surface.  We  know  that  '  the  vale 
of  Siddim '  (Gen.  xiv.  10)  was  anciently  '  full  of 
slime-pits  '  or  sources  of  bitumen ;  and  these,  now 
under  tlie  water,  probably  supply  the  asphaltum 
which  is  found  on  such  occasions  (Nau,  pp.  577, 
578;  Morison,  ch.  xxx. ;  Shaw,  ii.  157,  158; 
Hasselquist,  pp.  130, 131,284;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
pp.  351-356,  346-359;  Hardy,  pp.  201  204; 
Monro,  i.  145-148;  Elliott,  ii.  479-486  ;  Wilde, 
ii. ;  Lindsay,  ii.  64-66;  Stephens,  ii.  ch.  15; 
Paxton,  pp.  159-163;  Robinson,  ii.  204-239. 
601-608;  661-677;  Schubert,  iii.  84-92;  Olin, 
ii.  234-245). 

Climate  and  Seasons. — The  variations  of 
sunshine  and  rain  which,  with  us,  extend  through- 
out the  year,  are  in  Palestine  confined  chiefly  to 
tiie  latter  part  of  autumn  and  the  winter.  During 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly cloudless,  and  rain  very  rarely  falls. 

The  autumnal  rains  usually  commence  at  the 
latter  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November', 
not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees ;  wliich  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  the  husbandman  to  sow  his  wheat  and 
barley.  The  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west 
(Luke  xii.  54)  and  south-west,  and  continue  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  falling  chiefly  in  the 
nighi ;  the  wind  then  changes  to  the  nortn  or  east, 
and  several  day*  of  fine  weather  succeed.  During 
the  mcsttht  of  November  and  Decemlber  the  »ioa 
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continue  to  fall  heavily  ;  afterwards  they  return 
at  longer  intervals,  and  are  not  so  heavy  ;  but  at 
no  period  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease 
to  occur.  Rain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less 
during  the  mouth  of  IMarch,  but  is  afterwards  very 
rare.  Morning  mists  occur  as  late  as  May,  but 
rain  almost  never.  Rain  in  the  time  of  harvest 
was  as  incomprehensible  to  an  ancient  Jew  as  snow 
in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ;  I  Sam.  xii.  17 ;  Amos 
iv.  7).  The  '  early  '  and  the  '  latter '  rains,  for 
wliich  the  Jewish  husbandmen  awaited  with  long- 
ing (Prov.  xvi.  15;  James  v.  7),  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  showers  of  autumn,  which  revived 
the  parched  and  thirsty  soil,  and  prepared  it  for 
the  seed  ;  and  the  later  showers  of  spruig,  which 
continued  to  refresh  and  forward  the  ripening 
crops  and  tlie  vernal  products  of  the  fields. 

The  cold  of  winter  is  not  severe,  and  the  ground 
is  never  frozen.  Snow  falls  more  or  less.  In  the, 
low-lying  plains  but  little  falls,  and  it  disappears 
early  in  the  day  ;  in  the  higher  lands,  as  at  Jeru- 
salem, it  often  falls,  chiefly  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, to  the  deptli  of  a  foot  or  more  ;  but  even 
there  it  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground.  Thunder 
and  lightning  are  frequent  in  the  winter. 

In  the  plains  and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is 
oppressive,  but  not  in  the  more  elevated  tracts,  as 
at  Jerusalem,  except  when  the  south  wind  (^Sirocco) 
blows  (Luke  xii.  55).  In  such  high  grounds  the 
nights  are  cool,  often  with  heavy  dew.  The  total 
absence  of  rain  in  summer  soon  destroys  the  ver- 
dure of  the  fields,  and  gives  to  the  general  land- 
scape, even  in  the  high  country,  an  aspect  of 
drought  and  barreimess.  No  green  thing  remains 
but  the  foliage  of  the  scattered  fruit-trees,  and  oc- 
casional vineyards  and  fields  of  millet.  In  autumn 
the  whole  land  becomes  dry  and  parched  ;  the 
cisterns  are  nearly  empty,  and  all  nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  looks  forward  with  longing  for  the 
return  of  the  rainy  season. 

In  the  hill-country  the  season  of  harvest  is  later 
than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  sea- 
coast.  The  barley-harvest  is  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  that  of  wheat.  In  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  the  wheat-harvest  is  early  in  May  ;  in  the 
plains  of  the  Coast  and  of  Esdraelon  it  is  towards 
the  latter  end  of  that  month;  and  in  the  hills,  not 
until  June.  The  general  vintage  is  in  September, 
but  the  first  grapes  ripen  in  July,  and  from  that 
time  the  towns  are  well  supj)lied  with  this  fruit. 

In  the  Biblical  narrative  only  two  seasons  of 
the  year,  summer  and  winter,  are  directly  men- 
tioned. Among  many  Oriental  nations,  as  the 
Hindoos  and  Arabians,  the  year  has  six  seasons. 
The  Talmud  (Bava  Mezia,  p.  106.  2)  exhibits  a 
similar  arrangement,  which  in  this  case  appears  to 
have  been  founded  on  Gen.  viii.  22,  '  WhQe  the 
earth  remainith,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  shall  not  cease.' 
This  is  the  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  can  be 
construed  to  have  reference  to  any  such  division  of 
the  seasons,  and  in  this  it  is  not  very  clear.  But 
if  such  a  distribution  of  the  seasons  ever  existed, 
the  following  would  seem  to  have  been  its  arrange- 
ment: 

1.  ynj,  Seedtime;  15th  October  to  I5th  De- 
cember. 

2.  f\'p,  Wi7iter;  15th  December  to  15th  Fe- 
bruary. 

3.  nip,  Cold;  15th  February  to  15th  April. 
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4.  yip,.  Harvest;  15th  April  to  15th  June. 

5.  Dh,  Heat;  15th  June  to  15th  August. 

6.  yj),  Summer;  15th  August  to  15th  0» 
tober. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  has  always  been  con« 
sidered  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  have  for  th« 
most  part  lived  to  a  good  old  age  (Tacit.  Hist 
V.  6).  Jerusalem,  in  particular,  from  its  great 
elevation,  clear  sky  and  invigorating  atmosphere, 
should  be  a  healthy  place,  and  so  it  is  generally 
esteemed ;  but  the  plague  frequently  appears 
among  its  ill-fed  and  uncleanly  population;  and 
bilious  fevers,  the  result  of  great  and  sudden  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature,  are  more  common  than 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  situation.  (Schubert, 
Morgenland,  in.  106;  Olin,  ii.  333;  Robinson, 
ii.  96-100 ;  Kalthoflf,  Hebr.  Alterthiun,  pp.  42- 
46  ;  Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  Feb.  1844,  pp.  221-224.) 

Inhabitants. — Under  this  nead  we  present  the 
reader  with  the  following  observations  of  Dr. 
Olin  (Travels,  ii.  438,  439)  -.—'The  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  are  Arabs ;  that  is,  they  speak  the 
Arabic,  though,  with  slight  exceptions,  they  are 
probably  all  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitant? 
of  Syria.  They  are  a  fine,  spirited  race  of  men, 
and  have  given  Mohammed  Ali  much  trouble  in 
sutduing  them,  and  still  more  in  retaining  them 
in  subjection.  They  are  said  to  be  industrious 
for  Orientals,  and  to  have  the  right  elements  for 
becoming,  under  better  auspices,  a  civilized  in- 
tellectual nation.  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be 
found  impracticable  to  raise  any  people  to  a 
respectable  social  and  moral  state  under  a  Turkish 
or  Egyptian,  or  any  other  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment. The  inherent  vices  of  the  religious  system 
enter,  and,  from  their  unavoidable  cormections, 
must  enter,  so  deeply  into  the  political  adminis- 
tration, that  any  reform  in  government  or  im- 
provememt  in  the  people,  beyond  temporary  alle- 
viations of  evils  too  pressing  to  be  endured, 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  The  Turks  and 
Syrians  are  about  at  the  maximum  of  tlie  civiliza- 
tion possible  to  Mohammedans  of  the  present 
time.  The  mercantile  class  is  said  to  be  little 
respected,  and  generally  to  lack  integrity.  Vera- 
city is  held  very  lightly  by  all  classes.  The 
people  are  commonly  temperate  and  frugal,  which 
may  be  denominated  Oriental  virtues.  Their 
situation,  with  regard  to  the  physical  means  of 
comfort  and  subsistence,  is,  in  many  respects, 
favourable,  and  under  a  tolerable  government 
would  be  almost  unequalled.  As  it  is,  the  Syrian 
peasant  and  his  family  fare  much  better  than 
the  labouring  classes  of  Europe.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  the  abundance  of  land  and  its 
fertility,  with  the  free  and  luxuriant  pasturage 
that  covers  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  render 
it  nearly  impossible  that  the  peasant  should  not 
be  well  supplied  with  bread,  fruit,  meat,  and 
milk.  The  people  almost  always  appear  well 
clothed.  Their  houses,  too,  though  often  of  ? 
slight  construction  and  mean  appearance,  must 
be  pronounced  commodious  when  compared  with 
the  dark,  crowded  apartments  usually  occupied 
by  the  corresponding  classes  in  Europe.  Agri- 
cultural wages  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  I  had  reason  to  corrclude  that 
the  average  was  not  less  than  three  or  four  piasters 
per  day.'    With  all  these  advantages  population 
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18  on  the  decline,  arising  from  polygamy,  military 
conscription,  unequal  and  oppressive  taxation, 
forced  laboin-,  general  insecurity  of  property,  the 
discouragement  of  industry,  and  the  plague. 

Natural  History. — As  all  the  objects  of 
natural  history,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  in 
the  present  work  examined  under  the  proper 
heads  with  unexampled  care  and  completeness, 
by  writers  eminent  in  their  several  departments, 
it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  go  over  the 
ground  which  has  been  so  advantageously  pre- 
occupied. All  that  is  here  wanted  is  an  account  of 
the  actual  natural  history  of  the  country.  In  the 
Physical  Geography,  attaclied  to  the  present 
writer's  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,  a  large 
body  of  information  on  this  subject,  derived  from 
a  great  number  of  travellers,  has  been  brought 
together.  Since  then  Schubert  has  published  his 
Peise  in  das  Morgenland,  Erlangen,  1840 ;  the 
third  volume  of  which  contains  several  pages 
(pp.  104-123)  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of 
Palestine.  Schubert  was  a  most  competent  ob- 
server, and  one  of  the  very  ityr  real  naturalists 
■who  have  visited  the  country  since  Hasselquist ; 
and  we  consider  that  his  account  forms  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
country  which  any  single  traveller  has  yet  offered. 
His  observations  on  the  mineralogy  of  Palestine 
have  already  been  introduced,  and  we  shall 
further  enrich  this  article  with  the  remainder  of 
his  important  and  interesting  notice. 

Botany.  In  the  present  work,  that  which  is 
called  Biblical  Botany  is  largely  considered 
under  the  names  of  the  several  products  ;  and  for 
the  actual  Flora  of  the  country  the  most  copious 
account  which  has  hitherto  been  furnished,  will 
be  found  in  the  writer's  above-named  work  on 
Palestine.  The  ample  materials  there  brought 
together  are  not  however  so  well  suited  to  the  ob- 
ject of  this  sketch,  as  the  short  account  given  by 
Schubert  of  the  principal  products.  He  states 
that  a  more  detailed  account  is  reserved  for  an- 
other work,  and  for  the  present  is  content  to  lead 
his  reader  along  one  footpath  of  the  great  garden. 

In  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  God  is  introduced 
as  swearing  by  the  fig  and  by  the  olive,  which  the 
Moslem  commentators  say,  mean  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem.  The  olive  certainly  was,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  the  chief  of  all  the  trees  of  Pales- 
tine, which  seems  to  be  its  natural  home.  '  Never,' 
says  Schubert,  '  have  I  any  where  beheld  such 
ancient  olive-trees  as  here.  But  the  plantations 
might  be  more  extensive,  and  the  produce  more 
profitable,  were  they  tended  by  such  careful  and 
diligent  hands  as  those  of  Provence.  Excellent 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruit.  But  altliough 
the  pre-eminence  among  the  trees  of  Palestine 
must  be  assigned  to  the  olive,  fig-trees  also  occur 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  plantations  sometimes 
cover  large  tracts  which  the  eye  can  scarcely 
jmbrace.  This  sight  is  most  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jabrut,  in  the  l)ills  between 
Bir  and  Sinjil.  The  fruit  has  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  flavour,  and  an  aromatic  sweetness,  but 
is  generally  smaller  than  that  of  Smyrna.  As 
to  the  vine,  which  is  now  only  found  in  some 
districts  of  Palestine,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 

sn   earth  for  the  strength  of  its  juice,  and at 

least  in  the  southern  mountains — for  the  siie  and 
abundance  of  the  grapes.     In  the  neighbowhood 
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of  Lebanon  I  drank  wine,  which  seemed  to  mt 
unequalled  by  any  I  had  ever  tasted  for  strength 
and  flavour.  As  the  Moslems  do  not  openly 
drink  wine,  though  they  are  beginning  to  relish 
the  forbidden  enjoyment,  they  avail  themselves  of 
such  of  the  abundance  of  grapes  which  the  coun- 
try yields,  as  they  do  not  eat,  or  sell  to  Christians 
and  Jews,  who  press  them  for  wine,  in  preparing 
raisins,  but  more  in  making  an  unrivalled  syrup 
called  dibs,  which  is  exported  chiefly  to  Egypt. 
From  the  large  quantities  exported  the  great 
abundance  of  the  produce  is  apparent ;  and  Dr. 
Shaw  states  that  in  his  time  not  less  tlian  2000 
cwtB.  were  annually  exported  from  Hebron  alone. 
In  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  the 
grapes  are  ripe,  and  are  gathered  in  September  ; 
only  in  Lebanon  do  the  people  trouble  them- 
selves to  cherish  and  preserve  the  wine;  but 
generally  drink  the  produce  of  the  year  from  one 
vintage  to  another. 

The  first  tree  whose  blossoms  appear  prior  to  the 
period  of  the  latter  rains,  and  open  in  the  very  deep 
valleys  before  the  cold  days  of  February  set  in,  is 
the  Luz  or  almond-tree.  We  found  the  environs 
of  Hebron,  in  March,  adorned  with  fruit-trees  in 
blossom,  among  which  were  the  apricot,  the 
apple,  and  the  pear ;  in  April  the  purple  of  the 
pomegranate  flowers  combines  with  the  white  of 
the  myrtle  blossoms ;  and  at  the  same  period  the 
roses  of  the  country,  and  the  variegated  ladanes 
(Cistus) ;  the  zukkim-tree  (Elaeagnus  angusti- 
folius),  the  storax-tree,  whose  flowers  resemble  those 
of  theGerman  jasmine  (Philadelphus  coronarius), 
emit  their  fragrant  odours.* 

Together  with  the  victorious  strength  of  the 
country,  the  palm-tree,  the  symbol  of  victory,  has 
been  removed  from  its  place ;  and  of  the  famous 
palm  groves  of  Jericho  very  few  traces  now  re- 
main. But  how  well  this  excellent  tree  thrives 
in  the  low-lands,  we  witnessed  at  Acre,  and  in  the 
environs  of  Caipha,  under  Carmel. 

The  tall  cypress  only  exists  in  Palestine,  as 
cultivated  by  man,  in  gardens,  and  in  cemeteries, 
and  other  open  places  of  towns.  But  as  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  country,  we  find  upon  the 
heights  and  swelling  hills  the  azarole  (Cratae- 
gus azarolus),  the  walnut-tree,  the  strawberry- 
tree,  the  laurel-tree,  the  laurestinus,  species  of 
the  pistachio  and  terebinth  trees,  of  evergreen  oaks, 
and  of  the  rhamniis  of  the  size  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  cedrine  juniper-tree,  and  some  sorts  of  thy- 
melaeus ;  while  on  the  formerly  wooded  heights 
various  kinds  of  pine-trees,  large  and  small,  still 
maintain  their  ground.  The  sycamore,  the  carob 
trees,  and  the  opuntia  fig  trees,  are  only  found  as 
objects  of  cultivation  in  or  near  towns;  and 
orcliards  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  occur  chiefly 
in  tlie  neighbourhood,  of  Nabulus  (Sbechem). 

The  various  kinds  of  corn  grow  spontaneously 
in  great  plenty  in  many  districts,  chiefly  in  the 
plains  of  Jezreel  and  the  heights  of  Galilee,  being 
the  wild  progeny  of  formerly  cultivated  fields,  and 
bearing  testimony  by  their  presence  to  the  fitness  of 
the  soil  for  the  production  of  grain.  In  addition 
to  wheat  and  barley,  among  this  wild  growth,  the 
common  rye  was  often  seen.    The  present  course 

*  A  very  full  accotmt  of  the  state  of  the  vege- 
table products  of  Palestine,  from  month  to  month, 
throughout  the  year,  is  given  in  the  Physical 
Geography  of  Palestine  above  refened  to. 
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of  agriculture,  which  is  but  carelessly  practised, 
comprises  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  grain  which 
are  grown  in  Egypt.  Fields  are  seen  covered 
with  summer  dhurah  (dhurah  gaydi),  the  com- 
mon dhurah  (dhurah  say/eh),  and  the  autumnal 
dhurah  (dhurah  dimiri),  all  of  which  are  varie- 
ties of  the  Holcus  sorghum.  Maize  (kumh),  spelt, 
and  barley  (schayir),  thrive  everywhere;  and 
r'ce  (aruz)  is  produced  on  the  Upper  Jordan  and 
the  marshy  borders  of  the  lake  Merom.  Upon  the 
Jcnrdaii,  near  Jacob's  bridge,  may  be  seen  fine 
tall  specimens  of  the  papyrus  reed.  Of  pulse  the 
inhabitants  grow  the  hommos  or  chick  pea  (Cicer 
arietanum),  the  fool  or  Egyptian  bean  (Vicia 
faba),  the  gishrungayga  (Phaseolus  Mungo),  tlie 
gilban  (Lathyrus  sativus),  together  with  the  ads 
or  lentil,  and  the  bisilleh  or  peas  (Pisum  arvense). 
Of  esculent  vegetables,  the  produce  of  the  various 
species  of  hibiscus  are  much  liked  and  cultivated, 
])articularly  the  hamia  towileh  (Hibiscus  escu- 
lentus),  the  hamia  beledi,  or  wayka  (Hibiscus 
praecox).  In  some  places  the  Christian  inha- 
bitants or  Franks  are  endeavouring  to  introduce 
the  potato  which  the  natives  call  kolkas  Franschi, 
In  the  garden  of  the  monasteries  the  kharschuf 
or  artichoke  is  very  common,  as  is  also  the  khus 
or  salad  :  in  most  districts,  as  about  Nabulus 
(Sbechem)  the  water-melon  (batikh)  and  cucum- 
ber (khiar)  are  common.  Hemp  (bust)  is  more 
commonly  grown  in  Palestine  than  flax  (kettari)  ; 
and  in  favourable  localities  cotton  (kotri)  is  cul- 
tivated, and  also  madder  (fuah,  Rubia  tincto- 
rum)  for  dyeing. 

'  My  report,'  pursues  Schubert,  '  would  become 
a  volume  were  I  to  enumerate  the  plants  and 
flowers  which  the  season  exhibited  to  our  view ; 
for  whoever  follows  the  comparatively  short  course 
of  the  Jordan  from  the  Dead  Sea  northward, 
along  the  borders  of  the  lakes  of  Gennesareth  and 
Merom,  and  onward  to  the  utmost  springs  in 
Anti-Libanus,  traverses  in  a  few  days  climates, 
zones,  and  observes  varieties  of  plants  which  are  in 
other  countries  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  blood-immortelle  (Gnaphilium  sanguineum) 
is  a  small  plant  which  the  pilgrims  commonly 
gather  in  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  while  from  Carmel 
and  Lebanon  they  pluck  the  great  Oriental  im- 
mortelle (Gnaph.  orientale)  as  a  memorial  of  their 
pilgrimage.  The  fruits  of  the  mandrake  of  Pa- 
lestine (Mandragora  autumnalis)  are  sought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Oriental 
Christians,  as  well  as  by  the  Moslems,  because 
they  are  considered  to  possess  peculiar  powers  : 
but  the  plant  is  in  that  quarter  very  rare,  though 
of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  south  of  Hebron, 
and  in  Mounts  Tabor  and  Carmel.  Whoever 
desires  views  really  extensive  and  beautiful  of 
lilies,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  narcissuses,  must  in 
the  spring  season  visit  the  districts  through  which 
we  passed ;  where  also  the  garlic  assumes  a  size 
and  beauty  which  might  render  it  worthy  of  be- 
coming an  ornamental  plant  in  our  gardens.' 

Animals. — Herds  of  black  cattle  are  now  but 
rarely  seen  in  Palestine.  The  ox  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  unsightly, 
and  beef  or  veal  is  but  rarely  eaten.  But  on 
the  Upper  Jordan,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tabor 
and  Nazareth,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  way  from  Jacob's  bridge  to  Damascus,  the  ox 
thrives  better  and  is  more  frequently  seen.     The 
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buffalo  thrives  upon  the  coast,  and  is  there  equal 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  buflalo  of  Egypt. 
The  rearing  of  black  cattle  seems  to  have  been 
checked  by  the  exactions  of  the  government,  from 
whose  notice  wealtli,  in  the  shape  of  animals  so 
bulky,  could  not  be  easily  withdrawn  or  con- 
cealed. The  absence  of  fences  also  renders  it 
diflScult  to  put  them  to  graze,  as  they  could  hardly 
be  prevented  from  trespassing  in  the  corn-fields, 
and  of  treading  down  ten  times  more  than  they 
would  eat.  King  Solomon  required  daily  for  his 
table  ten  fattened  and  twenty  grass-fed  oxen  (1 
Kings  iv.  23) ;  but  were  another  Solomon  now  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Israel,  he  would  have  to  be 
contented  with  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  goats.  These 
animals  are  still  seen  in  great  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country :  their  flesh  and  milk  serve 
for  daily  food,  and  their  wool  and  hair  for 
clothing.  The  common  sort  of  sheep  in  Palestine 
manifest  the  tendency  to  form  a  fat  and  large 
tail.  Thfe  long-eared  Syrian  goat  is  furnished 
with  hair  of  considerable  fineness,  but  seemingly 
not  so  fine  as  that  of  the  same  species  of  goat  in 
Asia  Minor.  Of  animals  of  the  deer  kind, 
Schubert  saw  only  the  female  of  the  fallow-deer, 
and  this  was  in  the  same  district  in  which  Hassel- 
quist  also  met  with  fallow-deer,  namely,  on 
Mount  Tabor.  On  another  occasion  he  thouglit 
that  he  discovered  animals  of  the  deer  kind  upon 
the  mountain  top  ;  but,  on  a  closer  view,  deemed 
it  more  probable  that  they  were  the  native  brown 
antelope  (A.  hinnuleus) ;  for  of  the  antelopes 
several  species  are  met  with  in  the  country. 

Camels  are  not  reared  in  Palestine  to  any  ex- 
tent worth  mentioning,  at  least  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan ;  but  several  herds  of  these  animals 
were  noticed  near  Baalbec,  in  the  great  valley  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  Palestine 
cannot  boast  of  its  native  breed  of  horses,  although 
fine  animals  of  beautiful  shape,  and  apparently 
of  high  Arabian  race,  are  not  unfrequently  seen. 
The  ass  of  the  country  scarcely  takes  higher  rela- 
tive rank  than  the  horse ;  asses  and  mules  are 
still,  however,  much  used  for  riding,  as  they 
afford  a  means  of  locomotion  well  suited  to  the 
difficult  mountain  paths  of  the  country.  Boars 
(khanzie)  are  very  often  observed  upon  Mount 
Tabor  and  the  Lesser  Hermon,  as  well  as  on  the 
woody  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel ;  £Uid  from  these 
habitats  they  often  descend  into  the  plains  of 
Acre  and  Esdraelon.  Of  the  waber  or  Hyrax 
Syriacus,  to  which,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  so  much 
attention  has  lately  been  drawn,  no  trace  has 
been  found  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  although 
it  has  been  named  from  the  latter  country. 
Our  traveller  was  informed  by  the  guides 
who  conducted  his  party  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  afterwards  to  Damascus,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  belonged,  that 
the  lion  was  among  the  most  dangerous  animals 
of  the  country;  '  but,'  he  adds,  'I  could  not 
credit  them,  on  account  of  their  general  ignorance, 
which  they  evinced  by  naming  several  animals 
after  which  I  inquired  by  the  general  term  hyicatt, 
i.  e.  "animal ;"  or  at  best,  wakesch,  i.  e.  "  wild- 
animal."  If  the  lion  should  really  have  been  in 
modern  times  seen  in  Palestine,  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  indigenous,  but  must  in.all  probability 
have  wandered  from  the  more  eastern  region  to- 
wards the  Euphrates,  where  it  certainly  exists.' 
Among  indigenous  animals  of  the  genua  ^e^is,  we 
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may  however  name  the  common  panther  (nimr) 
which  is  found  among  the  mountains  of  central 
Palestine;  and  in  the  genus  canis  there  is  the 
email  Abiil  Hhosseyn,  or  Canis  famelicus,  and  a 
kind  of  large  fox  (Canis  Syriacus),  wliich  our 
traveller  did  not  himself  see,  hut  supposed  to  be 
denoted  by  the  word  taleb.  In  addition  to  these 
is  tlie  jackal  (dibb),  whicli  is  very  injurious  to  the 
flocks.  The  hyaena  (zabue)  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  mountains  arouml 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  but  is  also  occasionally  seen  in 
other  districts  of  Palestine.  Of  bears  our  ti-aveller 
saw  none,  but  he  met  with  hides  cut  up  and 
hanging  from  the  saddles  of  some  mules,  to  whose 
riders  they  furnished  a  comfortable  seat.  The 
animals  to  which  the  hides  belonged  were  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  Anti-Lihanus,  not  far  from 
Damascus.  The  hides  had  more  resemblance  to 
tiiat  of  the  common  bri>wn  bear  than  to  that  of 
the  bear  described  by  Ehrenberg  under  the  name 
of  Ursus  Syriacus.  A  hedgehog  was  procured 
near  Bethlehem,  which  was  found  to  resemble  the 
common  European  animal,  and  not  to  be  the 
long-eared  Egyptian  species.  Tlie  native  ameb 
or  hare  is  tlie  same  as  the  Arabian.  The  porcu- 
pine is  frequently  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
in  Palestine,  and  is  called  kanfeds,  though  tiie 
common  people  also  give  it  the  same  name  with 
the  hedgehog. 

Among  the  larger  birds  of  prey  Schubert  often 
saw  the  common  cafkartes  or  vulfiu-e  (C.  perc- 
nopterus),  and  the  hedij  or  kite.  The  native  wild 
dove,  called  qimri,  diders  not  perceptibly  from 
our  own  species,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the 
shrikes,  crows,  rollers,  and  other  species  found  in 
Palestine. 

.Schubert  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  large  animal  called  by  the  Arabs 
temsah,  and  said  to  be  found  in  a  river  or 
small  lake  to  the  west  of  Shechem,  really  was 
the  crocodile,  as  the  name  implies.  The  tortoise, 
observed  near  Bethlehem  and  Nazaretli,  was  the 
Testudo  Grseca,  whicli  is  found  also  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  Serpents  are  rare,  and  none  of  those 
which  have  been  observed  are  poisonous.  Our 
traveller  noticed  them  only  in  the  environs  of 
Nazareth,  and  on  the  route  from  Cana  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  For  observations  on  the  fresh-water 
snakes  of  Palestine,  we  are  referretl  for  informa- 
tion to  an  intended  work  of  Schubert's  fellow- 
traveller,  Dr.  Roth,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  yet  published.  Near  Beirut  was  noticed 
the  .Tanthina  fragilis,  which  yields  the  common 
purple  dye.  Among  the  insects  the  bee  is  the 
most  consi)icuoug.  Mosquitoes  are  somewhat 
troublesome,  but  not  at  the  time  of  the  year  in 
which  Schubert  travelled.  Beetles  are  abundant, 
and  of  various  sjiecies,  which  our  traveller  does 
not  enumerate,  but  which  are  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Ehrenberg's  Symboke  Physic<e. 

Of  the  numerous  works  on  Palestine  it  is 
impossible  to  ofler  a  complete  list  in  this  place. 
A  copious  list  of  such  works  was  given  in  the 
Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  ;  and  since  then 
one,  not  materially  different,  has  also  been  pre- 
sented in  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches. 
A  very  excellent  list  is  also  prefixed  to  Raumer's 
Paliistina,  Nearly  all  the  works  in  these  lists 
are  in  the  writer's  possession,  or  have  been  ex- 
amined by  him  ;  but  his  object  in  drawing  up  the 
fo"'';  l.ig  summary  is  simjjly  to  supply  the  titles 
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of  the  works  which,  for  brevity,  are  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article  only  by  the  names  of  the 
writers,  and  to  indicate  such  others  as  appear  to 
him  the  most  trustworthy  ana  useful.  Works 
merely  curious  or  entertaining  are  purposely 
omitted.  We  have  adopted  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement. The  dates  are  those  of  publication  ; 
but  the  order  is  that  of  tra\'el : — 

Eusebii  et  Hieronymii  Onomasticon  Loconim 
et  Urbium,  1631, 1639;  Itinerarium  B.  Antonini 
Martyris,  1640  ;  Adamnanus,  De  Locis  Satictis, 
1619  ;  Benjamin  Tudelensis,  Itijierarium,  1633, 
Berlin,  1840;  Will.  Tyrensis,  Historia  Belli 
Sacri,  1549 ;  Jacobi  de  Vitriaco,  Historia  Hie- 
rosolymitana,  1-597;  Brocardi  Locorum  Terra 
Sanctce  Descriptio,  1513 ;  Abulfedse  Tabula 
Syriee  (Arab,  and  Latin),  1766 ;  Sr.chem,  Von 
dem  Gelobten  Land,  1477;  Gumpenberg,  Meer- 
farth  In  das  Heilige  Land,  1561  ;  Tucher, 
Reyssbeschreibmig,  1482  ;  Brey<lenbach,  Itiner. 
Hieros.  ac  in  T.  Saticiam,  1486  ;  Fabri,  Eigeiit- 
liche  Beschreybung  der  Hin.  tind  Wiederfarth  zu 
dem  H.  Land,  1556  ;  La  Huen,  La  Grant  Voyage 
de  Hiertisalem,  1516;  Baumgarten,  Pere^rma^io, 
1594;  Belon,  Observations,  1553;  Furer,  Itine- 
rarium, 1620;  Rauwolf,  Aigenlicke  Beischrei- 
bung,  i^-c,  1581,  translated  in  Ray's  Collection, 
1696 ;  Radzivil,  Jerosolymitana  Peregrinatio, 
1601 ;  Zuallart,  II  Devotissimo  Fiaggio  di  Gieru- 
salemme,  1587 ;  Cotovicus,  Itiner ar.  Hierosoly- 
tnitannm  et  Syriaciim,  1619;  Rochetta,  Pere<7J'»- 
nationedi  Terra  Santa,  1630  ;  Sandys'  Travailes, 
1615  ;  Quaresmius,  Historica,  theologica,  ei 
moralis  Terree  Sanctce  Elucidatio,  1639 ;  Cas- 
tillo, El  Devoto  Peregrino  y  Viage  de  Tierra 
Santa,  1656  ;  Suriiis,  Le  Pieux  Pelsrin,  1666; 
Monconys,  Journal  des  Voyages,  ^c ,  16^5; 
Doubdan,  Le  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  1657; 
Thevenot,  Voyage  an  Levant,  1665  ;  D'Arvienx, 
Voyage  dans  la  Palestine,  1717;  Von  Troilo, 
Orientalische  Reisebesehreibung,  1676;  DeBruyn 
(Le  Brun),  Reyzen  door  den  Levant,  1699; 
Nau,  Voyage  Nouvean  de  la  T^'re  Sainte,  \&19; 
De  la  Hoque,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont 
Leban,l722;  M&onCiTeU.Jotirneyfrom  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem,  1697 ;  3lorison,  Relation  dun 
Voyage  azi  Mont  Sinai  et  a  Jerusalem,  1704; 
Van  Egmond  en  Htfyman,  Reizeji  door  een  Ge- 
deelte  van  Europa  . . .  Syria,  Sfc,  1757,  1758 — 
English,  1759;  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the 
Levant,  1738;  Korten,  Reise  nach  dem  Gelobten 
Lande,  17^1  ;  Pococke,  Description  of  the 
East,  174^-1748;  Hasselquist,  Iter  Palastitium, 
1757 — ICnglish,  1766;  Schulz,  Leitungen,  &c., 
177 1-75 ;  Mariti,  Viaggiper  le  Soria  e  Palestine,. 
1769-71 ;  Niehuhr,  Beschreibung  von  Arabien, 
1773;  Reisbeschreilning  7iach  Arabien,\ll'i-'1Q- 
— the  volume  relating  to  the  Holy  Land  was  not 
published  till  1837  ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,. 
1787;  Clarke,  Travels,  1811  ;  Ali  Bey,  Travels, 
1816  ;  Seetzen — his  valuable  observations  are  scat- 
tered through  many  volumes  of  Zach's  Monatliehe 
Correspondenz ;  a  small  portion  was  translated 
and  published  in  1812  by  the  'Palestine  Society,' 
under  the  title  of  A  Brief  Accoimt  of  the  Coun- 
tries adjoining  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria- 
and  the  Holy  Land,  1 822 ;  Turner,  Journal  of 
a  Tour  in  the  Levant,  1820;  Richter,  ff^all-^ 
fahrten  im  Morgenlande,  1822;  Buckingham^ 
Travels  in  Palestine,  1821 ;  Travels  mwng  tlw 
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Arab  Tribes,  1825;  Richardson,  Travels  along 
the  Mediterranean,  1822;  ioWSe,  Letter i  from 
Palestine,  1819;  Irl)y  and  Mangles,  Travels  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  Sfc,  1822;  Jowett,  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Latid, 
1825;  lliippell,  Reisen  in  NuMen,  Kordofan, 
und  den  Petr'dischen  Arabien,  1829  ;  Hogg,  Visit 
to  Alexandria,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  1825; 
Hardy,  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,  1835;  Monro, 
A  Summer  Ramble  in  Syria,  1835  ;  Stejihens, 
Incidents  of  Travel,  1837;  Elliot,  Travels, 
1838:  Wilde,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage,  1840; 
Paxton,  Letters  on  Palestine  and  Egypt,  1839; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  1839;  Schubert,  Reise  nach  dem 
Morgenlande,  1838-40  ;  Robinson,  Biblical  Re- 
searches in  Palestine,  1841 ;  Bowring,  Report 
on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of  Syria,  1840; 
Olin,  Travels  in  the  East,  1843  ;  Narrative  of 
a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  1842 :  Herscljell,  Visit  to 
My  Father-Land,  1844;  Eothen,  1844;  Modern 
Syrians,  1844;  Russegger,  Reisen  in  Europa, 
Asien,und  Afrika,  1844,  in  course  of  publication. 

Extensive  as  is  the  above  list,  it  is  hut  a  selec- 
tion from  books  numerous  enough  to  fill  a  library. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  works  on  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal :  —  Adrichomius,  Theatrum 
Terrce  Sanctm,  1590;  Bochart,  Geographia 
Sacra,  1646;  Sanson,  Geographia  Sacra.  1665; 
Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  \^^Q;  Dapper, 
Syrie  en  Palastyn  of  Heilige  Lant,  1677 ; 
Wells,  Historical  Geography  of  the  New  Test., 
1712;  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  Test, 
1712  ;  Reland,  Pakestina  ex  Monumentis  vete- 
ribus  lllustrata,  1714;  Bachiene,  Heilige  Geo- 
graphic, 1758-68;  Busching's  Erdbeschreibung, 
1785;  \\aime\sve\dt,  Biblische  Geographic,  1793; 
Mannert,  Geographie  der  Grieschen  und  Rbmer, 
1799  (Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  vol.  vi. 
pt.  1);  Ritter,  Die  Erdekunde,  1818  (Western 
Asia  in  vol.  ii.");  Rosenmiiller,  Biblische  Geo- 
graphic, 1823-1823;  Raumer,  Palastina,  1835 
and  1838;  Supplement,  ]8-i3  ;  Kkto's  Pictorial 
History  and  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine, 
1841. 

PALM.     [Weights  anb  Measures] 

PALM-TREE.     [Tamar.] 

PALSY.     [Diseases.] 

PAMPHYLIA  (nafxpvXia),  a  province  in  the 
southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  south,  Cilicia  on  the  east,  Pisidia 
on  the  north,  and  Lycia  on  the  west.  It  was 
nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  the  sea 
between  the  coast  and  the  island  is  called  in  Acts 
the  sea  of  Pamphylia.  The  chief  cities  of  this 
province  were  Perga  and  Attalia.  Christianity 
was  probably  first  preached  in  this  country  by 
some  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  who  were  converted 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10,  15,  38).  It 
was  afterwards  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(Acts  xiii.  13). 

PANNAG  (332)  occurs  only  once  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  so  much  uncertainty  exists  respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  in  many  transla- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  in  the  Authorized  English 
Version,  the  original  is  retained.  Thus  in  the 
accoiint  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  it  is  stated  in 
Eiek.  xxvii.  17,  '  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel, 


PANNAG. 

they  were  thy  merchants ;  tbey  traded  in  thy 
markets  wheat  of  Minnith,  and  Pannag,  and  oil, 
and  honey,  and  balm '  (tzeri.  translated  also 
rosift  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible).  From 
the  context  it  is  evident  that  wheat,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  conveyed  by  Judah  and  Israel,  that 
is,  the  products  of  their  country  as  an  agricultural 
people,  as  articles  of  traflic  to  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Tyre,  who,  it  is  certain,  must, 
from  their  insular  position,  have  obtained  theii 
chief  articles  of  diet  from  the  neighbouring  land 
of  Syria.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  pannag 
and  tzeri,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
the  produce  of  Palestine,  or  at  least  of  Syria. 
Some  have  considered  pannag  to  indicate  balsam, 
others  cassia,  and  some  again  sweetmeats.  '  Chal- 
deeus  kolija  Graeca  voce,  quam  interpretatur 
Hesychius  TpwyiKia,  bellaria  ex  melle.'  Some 
of  the  Rabbins  have  also  thought  that  it  was  a 
district  of  Judaea,  which,  like  Minnith,  yielded 
tlie  best  wheat ;  others,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius, 
from  the  similarity  in  the  name,  have  thought  it 
might  be  the  original  of  the  name  of  Phcenicia. 
But  Hiller  (Hierophytica,  ii.  p.  51)  says,  '  NuUus 
horum,  nt  opinor,  recte  divinavit.  Nee  enim  est 
casia,  nam  casiee  suum  nomen  est ;  neque  bal- 
samum,  quia  in  hortis  regiis  plantatus  balsami 
frutex,  nihil  plebi  ad  mercatum  reliquerat,  et 
general!  nomine  ^1V  opobalsamum  notatum ; 
iiec  bellaria  ex  melle,  merces  vulgatissima,  quam 
Tyrii  et  Graeci  mercatores  domi  parare  poferant ; 
nee  denique  Phoeniciam  Pannag  significaverit, 
quod  inseiti  Ezechiel  scriberet  Israelitas  triticum 
Phceniciae  in  Phoeniciam  ad  nundinas  scil.  Ty- 
rias  attulisse.'  He,  however,  continues,  '  Pannag, 
nisi  magnopere  fallor,  est  Panax  vel  Panaces,  vox 
Graecae  vel  Syriacse  originis  ad  Graecam  etymo- 
logiam  aptata,  quo  videatur  ipso  nomine  omnium 
morborum  remedia  promittere.'  The  name  panax 
occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Theophrastus  (ix.  10), 
and  several  kinds  are  described  by  him,  as  well 
as  by  Dioscorides ;  one  kind  is  called  especially 
Syrian  panax.  Of  one  of  these  plants,  now  sup- 
posed to  be  species  of  Ferula  laserpitium  or  Hera- 
cleum,  the  juice  was  called  opopanax.  This  was  in 
great  repute  among  the  ancients,  and  still  holds 
its  place  as  a  medicine,  though  not  possessed  of  any 
remarkable  properties  ;  but  its  name  is  the  origin  of 
our  panacea,  from  TravaKeia, '  an  universal  remedy.' 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  plant  yielding  the 
0|)opanax  of  commerce  is  still  unknown,  as  well 
as  the  exact  locality  where  it  is  produced,  whether 
in  Syria,  or  in  some  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 
By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  juwasheer.  Lady 
Caleott  has  supposed  the  panax  of  the  ancients  to 
refer  to  Panax  guinquefolium,  op  ginsing  of  the 
Chinese,  which  they  also  suppose  to  be  a  uni- 
versal remedy,  though  not  possessed  of  any  active 
properties.  But  the  name  panax  was  not  applied 
to  this  plant  until  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  and  there 
is  no  ])roof,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable,  that  it 
found  its  way  from  China  at  any  such  early 
period  :  at  all  events  the  Israelites  were  not  likely 
to  convey  it  to  Tyre.  The  Syrian  version,  liowever, 
translates  pannag  by  the  word  dokhon,  which,  we 
have  already  seen  (vol.  i.  p.  570),  signifies  '  millet,' 
or  Panicum  miliaceum.  Bishop  Newcome,  there- 
fore, translates  pannag  by  the  word  panis,  signi  • 
fying  tlie  species  of  millet  which  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  which  still  is 
80  by  the  natives  of  the  East.     Dr.  Harris  quotco 
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Csesar,  as  stating  tbat  the  Massilienses,  when  be- 
sieged, '  panico  vetere  omnes  alebantur.'  From 
the  context  it  would  seem  most  likely  that  this 
pannag  was  a  produce  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
bably an  article  of  diet.  One  objection  to  its 
being  the  millet  is,  that  this  grain  lias  a  name, 
dokhon,  which  is  used  by  the  S£»me  prophet  in 
Ezek.  iv.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Hiller,  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  proof  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  that  the  juice  of  the  panax 
or  opopanax  was  the  article  intended,  and  there- 
fore pannag  must  still  be  considered  undeter- 
mined.— J.  F.  R. 

PAPER,  PAPYRUS.  [Writing.] 
PAPHOS  {na.<pos),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  governor.  That  officer,  when  Paul 
visited  the  place,  was  named  Sergius  Paulus, 
who  was  converted  through  the  preaching  of  the 
apostle  and  the  miracle  performed  on  Elymas 
(Acts  xiii.  6-11).  Paphos  was  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Venus,  whose  infamous  rites  were  still 
practised  here  400  years  afterwards,  notwithstand- 
ing the  success  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  others,  in 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Paphos  is  now  a  poor  and 
inconsideifable  place,  but  gives  its  name  to  a 
Greek  bishopric. 

PARABLE.  The  word  parable  is  derived 
from  irapa/3o\rJ,  which  comeg  from  irapa^dWfiv, 
to  compare,  to  collate.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
is  employed  by  our  translators  as  the  rendering  of 

irapa^oXri ;  in  the  Old  it  answers  to  PK'D  [Pro- 
verbs] .  1 .  It  denotes  an  obscure  or  enigmatical 
saying,  e.g.  Ps.  xlix.  4, 

'  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  s.  parable  ; 
I  will  open  my  dark  saying  upon  the  haqi.' 
And  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2, 

'  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a.  parable , 
I  will  utter  dark  saymgs  of  old.' 

2.  It  denotes  a  fictitious  narrative,  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  truth  in  a  less  ofl'en- 
sive  or  more  engaging  form  than  that  of  direct 
assertion.  Of  this  sort  is  the  parable  by  which 
Nathan  reproved  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  2,  3),  that 
in  which  Jotham  exposed  the  folly  of  the  She- 
chemites  (Judg.  ix.  7-15),  and  that  addressed 
l»y  Jehoash  to  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10).  To 
this  class  also  belong  the  parables  of  Christ. 
3.  Any  discourse  expressed  in  figurative,  poetical, 
or  higlily  ornamented  diction  is  called  a.  parable. 
Tlius  it  is  said,  '  Balaam  took  up  his  parable' 
(Num.  xxiii.  7) ;  and,  '  Job  continued  his  parable' 
(Job  xxvii.  1).  Under  this  general  and  wider 
signification  the  two  former  classes  may  not  im- 
properly be  included. 

In  tlie  New  Testament  the  word  seems  to  have 
a  more  restricted  signification,  being  generally 
employeil  in  tiie  second  sense  mentioned  above, 
viz.,  to  denote  a  fictitious  narrative,  under  which 
is  veiled  some  important  truth.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, indeed,  that  some  of  the  parables  uttered 
by  our  Saviour  narrate  real  and  not  fictitious 
events  ;  but  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not  is  a 
point  of  no  consequence.  Each  of  his  parables 
uas  essentially  true;  it  was  true  to  human  na- 
ture, and  nothing  more  was  necessary.  Another 
meaning  which  the  word  occasionally  bears  in  the 
New  Testament  is  that  of  a  typie  or  emblem,  as  in 
Heb.  ix.  9,  where  -n-apafiuX-^  is  rendered  in  our 
Yvnian  Jigure.      [.\ccording  to  Macknight,  the 
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word  in  Heb.  xi.  19  has  the  same  meaning,  but 
this  is  probably  incorrect.] 

Parables  or  fables  are  found  in  the  literature 
of  all  nations.  They  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
alvot,  and  by  the  Romans  fabiilee.  It  has  been 
usual  to  consider  tlie  paratile  as  composed  of  two 
parts :  viz.,  the  protasis,  conveying  merely  the 
literal  sense ;  and  the  apodosis,  containing  the 
mystical  or  figurative  sense.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  that  this  second  part  should  be  always 
expressed.  It  is  frequently  omitted  in  the  pa- 
rables of  our  Lord,  when  the  truth  illustrated  was 
such  as  his  disciples  were  unable  at  the  time  fully 
to  comprehend,  or  when  it  was  his  design  to  re- 
veal to  them  something  which  was  to  be  hidden 
from  the  unbelieving  Jews  (comp.  Matt.  xiii. 
11-13). 

The  excellence  of  a  parable  depends  on  the 
propriety  and  force  of  the  comparison  on  which 
it  is  founded  ;  on  the  general  fitness  and  harmony 
of  its  parts ;  on  the  obviousness  of  its  main  scope 
or  design ;  on  the  beauty  and  conciseness  of  the 
style  in  which  it  is  expressed;  and  on  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  circumstances  and  capacities  of  tlie 
hearers.  If  the  illustration  is  drawn  from  an 
object  obscure  or  little  known,  it  will  throw  no 
light  on  the  point  to  be  illustrated.  If  the  resem- 
blance is  forced  and  inobvious,  the  mind  is  per- 
plexed and  disappointed  in  seeking  for  it.  We 
must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  insist  on  too 
minute  a  correspondence  of  the  objects  compared. 
It  is  not  to_  be  expected  that  the  resemblance  will 
hold  good  in  every  particular ;  non  enim  res  tota 
rei  toti  7iecesse  est  similis  sit,  says  Cicero ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  agreement  exists  in  those 
points  on  which  the  main  scope  of  tlie  parable 
depends. 

The  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  for  example, 
is  designed  to  teach  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  being  always  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  therefore  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  number  of  tliose  finally  saved,  from  the 
circumstance  that  five  of  the  virgins  were  wise 
and  five  of  them  were  foolish.  Nor  does  the 
parable  of  the  Householder  teach  that  there  will 
be  no  difterence  in  the  rewards  of  the  righteous 
hereaftei",  because  each  of  the  labourers  received 
a  penny.  The  design  of  the  parable  as  expiessed 
in  tlie  words  '  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what 
I  will  with  mine  own  T  is  to  set  forth  the  perfect 
soxiereignty  of  God  in  the  dispensation  of  his 
rewards,  the  truth  that  all  reward  is  of  grace, 
and  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  strictest  justice 
for  him  to  treat  some  better  than  they  deserve, 
since  none  are  treated  icorse. 

If  we  test  the  parables  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  rules  above  laid  down,  we  shall  not  find 
them  wanting  in  any  excellence  belonging  to  this 
species  of  composition.  What  can  be  more 
forcible,  more  persuasive,  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  parables  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix.  7-15),  of 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-14),  of  Isaiah  (v.  1-5), 
andofEzekiel(xix.  1-9)? 

But  the  parables  uttered  by  our  Saviour  claim 
pre-eminence  over  all  others  on  account  of  their 
number,  variety,  appositeness,  and  beauty.  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  mode  of 
instruction  better  fitted  to  engage  the  attention, 
interest  the  feelings,  and  impress  the  conscience, 
than  that  which  our  Lord  adopted.  Among  its 
advantages  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 
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I.  It  secured  the  attention  of  multitudes  who 
would  not  have  listened  to  trutli  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  abstract  propositions.  It  did  so  in  virtue 
sf  two  principles  of  human  nature,  viz.,  that  out- 
ward and  sensible  objects  malte  a  more  vivid 
impression  than  inward  notions  or  ideas  ;  and  that 
♦!ie  particular  and  the  concrete  affect  the  mind 
more  tlian  the  general  and  the  abstract.  Thus  a 
virtue  or  vice  may  be  held  up  for  abhorrence  or 
admiration  far  more  successfully  by  exhibiting 
its  pflfects  on  the  character  of  an  individual  than 
by  eulogizing  or  declaiming  against  it  in  the  ab- 
stract. How  could  a  disquisition  have  exhibited 
the  contrast  between  humility  and  self-confidence 
sj  vividly  as  does  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican?  Or  how  could  so  efi'ectual  a 
sermon  have  been  preached  against  worldliness 
as  by  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  who  said  to  his 
soul,  '  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.' 

2.  This  mode  of  teaching  was  one  with  which 
the  Jews  were  familiar,  and  for  which  they  enter- 
tained a  preference.  Tliey  had  been  accustomed 
to  it  in  the  writings  of  their  prophets,  and,  like 
other  eastern  nations,  listened  with  pleasure  to 
truths  thus  wrapped  in  the  veil  of  allegory. 

3.  Some  truths  which,  if  openly  stated,  would 
nave  been  opposed  by  a  barrier  of  prejudice,  were 
in  this  v/ay  insinuated,  as  it  were,  into  men's 
miuds,  and  secured  their  assent  unawares.  When- 
ever ancient  prejudices  stand  in  tlie  way  of  the 
reception  of  truth,  it  is  important  that  the  teacher 
should  adopt  such  a  circuitous  mode  of  approach 
as  may  for  a  time  conceal  his  design,  and  secure 
for  his  instructions  an  impartial  hearing. 

4.  The  parabolic  style  was  well  adapted  to 
conceal  Christ's  meaning  from  those  who,  through 
obstinacy  <ind  perverseness,  were  indisposed  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Isaiah  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  in  Matt.  xiii.  13.  Not  that  the  truth 
was  ever  hidden  from  those  wlio  sincerely  souglit 
to  know  it ;  but  it  was  wrapped  in  just  enough  of 
obscurity  to  veil  it  from  those  who  '  had  pleasure 
in  unrighteousness,'  and  who  would  '  not  come  to 
the  light  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved.'  In 
accordance  with  strict  justice,  such  were  '  given 
up  to  strong  delusions,  that  tiiey  might  believe  a 
lie.'  '  With  the  upright  man  thou  wilt  show 
thyself  upright;  with  the  froioard  thou  wilt 
show  thyself froicard.' 

The  scope  or  design  of  Clnist's  parables  is 
sometimes  to  be  gathered  from  his  own  express 
declaration,  as  in  Luke  xii.  16-20,  xiv.  11,  xvi.  9, 
In  other  cases  it  must  be  sought  by  considering 
the  context,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
spoken,  and  the  features  of  the  narrative  itself, 
t.  e.  the  literal  sense.  For  the  right  understand- 
ing of  this,  an  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of 
the  people,  with  tlie  productions  of  their  country, 
and  witii  the  events  of  their  history,  is  often  de- 
sirable. Most  of  our  Lord's  parables,  however, 
admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  main  scope,  and  are 
80  simple  and  perspicuous  that  •  he  who  runs  may 
read,'  •  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind.'  To 
those  moredifHcult  of  comprehension  more  thought 
and  study  should  be  given,  agreeably  to  the  ad- 
monition prefixed  to  some  of  them  by  our  Lord 
himself,  '  Whoso  heareth,  let  him  understand.'-— 
The  following  are  among  the  principal  works  on 
the  paraiiles  : — Gray,  Delineation  of  the  Pa- 
rables, ]  777 ;  Bulkley,  Discourses  on  the  Pa- 
rable*, 1771 ;  CoUyer,  Discourses  on  the  Parables^ 
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1815;  Kromm,  Homilien  uher  die  Paraheln 
Jesu,  1823;  Unger,  ZJe  Parabolis  Jtsu,  J  828; 
Bailey,  Exposition  of  the  Parables,  1 829 ; 
Schultze,  De  Parabolis  Jesu  Christi,  1827 ; 
Lisco,  Die  Paraheln  Jesu,  1832.— L.  P.  H. 

PARACLETUS  (napiKX-nroi).  This  word 
is  applied  to  Christ  in  1  John  ii.  1.  Indeed, 
in  that  famous  passage  in  which  Christ  promises 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  paraclete  to  his  sorrowing 
disciples,  he  takes  the  title  himself:  '  I  will  send 
you  another  paraclete'  (John  xiv.  16),  implying 
that  lie  was  himself  one,  and  that  on  his  de- 
parture he  would  send  another.  The  question 
then  is.  In  wliat  sense  does  Christ  denominate 
himself  and  the  Spirit  sent  from  him  and  tb« 
Father,  irapaK\rjToi,  paraclete  f  The  answer  to 
this  is  not  to  be  found  without  some  difficulty, 
and  it  becomes  tlie  more  difficult  from  the  fact 
that  in  genuine  Greek  the  verb  irapaxaXftv  has  a 
variety  of  significations : — 1.  To  call  to  a  place  ; 
to  call  to  aid.  2.  To  admonish;  to  persuade; 
to  incite.  3.  To  entreat;  to  pray.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  Hellenistic  signification,  '  to 
console  ;'  '  to  soothe  ;'  '  to  encourage.'  Finally, 
the  Rabbins  also  in  their  language  use  the  word 

XD'*?|nQ,  peraklita  ;  a  circumstance  which  must 
also  be  taken  into  considaation.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  the  word  the  leading  circumstance  to  guide 
us  must  be  to  take  that  signification  which  is 
applicable  to  the  different  jiassages  in  which  it 
occurs.  For  we  may  distinguish  three  explana- 
tions : — 1.  Origen  explains  it  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  '  Consolator'  (TrapafxvOrirfis), 
while  in  1  John  ii.  1  he  adopts  the  signification  of 
'  Deprecator.'  This  is  the  course  taken  by  most 
of  the  Greek  commentators  (Suicer,  Thesaur.  a. 
v.),  and  which  has  been  followed  by  Erasmus, 
Luther,  and  others.  But  to  this  Tholuck  and 
others  oliject  that,  not  to  insist  that  the  significa- 
tion cannot  be  grammatically  established  (for  no 
admissible  instance  can  be  adduced  where  the 
passive  irapiKXriTos  is  used  in  an  active  sense  for 
TTapait\T)r<tip'),  it  is  suitable  to  but  a  very  few 
passages  only,  while  to  others  it  is  either  too  cir- 
cumscribed or  altogether  inappropriate.  2.  Aware 
of  this,  others,  after  tiie  example  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  sanctioned  by  Mede,  Ernesti,  and 
others,  would  translate  it  teacher.  But  neither  does 
this  sense  seem  adapted  to  all  the  passages.  It 
would  also  be  difficult  to  deduce  it  from  the 
usages  of  the  language ;  for — not  to  mention  that 
in  this  case  also  the  active  signification  would  be 
assumed  for  the  passive  form — we  are  pressed 
with  the  question,  whether  the  verb  irnpaKaKilv  can 
anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  be  found  in  the 
sense  of  '  to  teach,'  as  this  hypothesis  assumes.  It 
is  at  least  very  certain  that  this  sense  never  wm 

transferred  to  the  Rabbinical  Nt3  vp^D ;  and 
since  the  word  occurs  here  also,  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
signification.  3.  The  considerations  which  tell 
against  these  views  incline  the  balance  in  favour 
of  a  third  sense,  which  is  that  of  *  assistant,' 
'  helper,'  '  advocate  '  (intercessor).  Demosthenes 
uses  it  with  this  force  in  a  judicial  sense  (see  Index, 
ed.  Reiske)  ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in 
Philo  (see  Loesner,  Observatt.'),  and  in  the  Rab< 
binical  dialect.  It  is  supported  by  Rom.  viii. 
26,  and,  which  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  ii 
appropriate  to  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testa* 
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ment  where  the  word  occurs.  After  the  example 
of  the  early  Latin  fathers,  Calvin,  Beza,  Lampe, 
Bengel,  Knapp,  Kuinoel,  Tittmann,  and  many 
others,  have  adopted  this  sense.  TertuUian  and 
Augustine  have  advocate.  The  Authorizefl  Ver- 
Bion  renders  the  word  by  '  advocate '  in  1  John 
ii.  1,  but  in  other  places  (John  xiv.  16,  26;  xv. 
26  ;  xvi,  7)  by  •  comforter.'  How  much  better, 
however,  the  more  extensive  term  '  helper '  (in- 
eluding  teacher,  monitor,  advocate)  agrees  with 
these  passages  than  the  narrow  term  '  comforter,' 
may  be  shown  by  a  single  instance.  Jesus  says 
to  his  disciples,  '  I  will  send  you  another  para- 
clete' (John  xiv.  16),  implying  that  he  himself 
had  been  such  to  them.  But  he  had  not  been  in 
any  distinguishing  sense  a  '  comforter  '  or  ♦  con- 
soler,' because,  having  Him  present  with  them, 
they  had  not  mourned  (Matt.  ix.  15).  But  he 
had  been  eminently  a  helper,  in  the  extensive 
sense  which  has  been  indicated  ;  and  such  as  he 
had  been  to  ihem — to  teach,  to  guide,  and  to  up- 
liold — the  Holy  Spirit  would  become  to  them 
after  his  removal  (see  the  Commentators  above 
named,  particularly  Tiioluck  and  Tittmann  on 
John  xiv.  16 ;  also  Knap]),  De  Sp.  S.  et  Christi 
Paracletis,  Halle,  1790). 

PARADISE,  the  term  which  by  long  and  ex- 
tensive use  has  been  employed  to  designate  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  first  dwelling-{)lace  of  hu- 
man beings.  Of  this  word  (TropaSeicos)  the  earliest 
instance  that  we  have  is  in  the  Cyropoedia  and 
other  writings  of  Xenophon,  nearly  400  years  be- 
fore Christ ;  but  his  use  of  it  has  that  ajipearance  of 
ease  and  familiarity  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  current  among  his  countrymen.  We  find 
it  also  used  by  Plutarch,  who  lived  in  the  first  and 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  was  by  those  au- 
thors evidently  employed  to  signify  an  extensive 
plot  of  ground,  enclosed  with  a  strong  fence  or 
\vall,  abounding  in  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  gar- 
den culture,  and  in  whicli  choice  animals  were 
kept  in  diflifrent  ways  of  restraint  or  freedom,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  ferocious  or  peaceable  ;  thus 
answering  very  closely  to  our  English  word  park, 
with  the  addition  of  gardens,  a  menagerie,  and 
an  aviary. 

Tiie  circumstance  which  has  given  to  this  term 
its  extensive  and  popular  use,  is  its  having  been 
taken  by  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Pentateuch, 
in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and,  following  tliem,  in 
the  ancient  Syriac  version,  and  by  Jerome  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  as  the  translation  of  the  garden 
(p  gan)  which  the  benignant  providence  of  the 
Creator  prepared  for  the  abode  of  innocent  and 
happy  man.  Those  translators  also  use  it,  not 
only  in  the  twelve  places  of  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.,  but 
in  eight  others,  and  two  in  which  the  feminine 
form  {gannah)  occurs;  whereas,  in  other  in- 
stances of  those  two  wonls,  they  employ  Krpros, 
the  usual  Greek  word  for  a  garden  or  an  enclo- 
sure of  fruit-trees.  But  there  are  three  places  in 
which  the  Hebrew  text  itself  has  the  very  word 
giving  it  the  form  D"l")3  pardees.  These  are, 
•  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest,  that  he  may  <rive 
me  timber"  (Neh.  ii.  8);  ^orchards'  (Eccles.  ii. 
6)  ;  'an  orchard  of  pomegranates'  (Song  of  Solo- 
mon, iv.  13).  Evidently  the  word  is  not  proper 
Hebrew,  but  «a  an  exotic,  imported  from  a  more 
eastern  tongue,  probably  the  Persian,  from  which 
•ource  also  Xenophon  derived  it.     But  the  best 
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authorities  carry  the  derivation  farther  back. 
'  The  word  is  regarded  by  most  learned  men  as 
Persian,  of  the  same  signification  as  the  Hebrew 
gan.  Certainly  it  was  used  by  the  Persians  in 
this  sense,  corresponding  to  their  darchen ;  but 
that  it  is  an  Armenian  word  is  shown  both  from 
its  constant  use  in  that  language,  and  from  its 
formation,  it  being  compounded  of  two  Arme- 
nian simple  words,  part  and  set,  meaning  neces- 
sary grains  or  edible  herbs.  The  Armenians 
apply  this  word,  juarrfes,  to  denote  a  garden  ad- 
joining to  the  dwelling,  and  replenished  with  the 
different  sorts  of  grain,  herbs,  and  flowers  for  use 
and  ornament'  (Schroederl  Thesaur.  Ling.  Armen. 
Dissert,  p.  56,  Amst.  1711).  With  this  E.  F.  C. 
Rosenmiiller  accords  (Bibl.  Alterthumsk.  vol.  i., 
part  i.,  p.  174).  '  It  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
■KapdZeiaos,  a  word  appropriated  to  the  pleasure- 
gardens  and  parks  with  wild  animals  around  the 
palace  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  origin  of 
the  word,  however,  is  to  be  sought  with  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Hebrews,  but  in  the  languages 
of  Eastern  Asia.  We  find  it  in  Sanscrit /lara- 
deesha,  a  region  of  surpassing  beauty ;  and  the 
Armenian  pardes,  a  park  or  garden  adjoining  to 
the  house,  planted  with  trees  for  use  and  orna- 
ment' (Gesenius  and  Robinson,  combining  the 
Leipzig  and  the  American  editions  of  the  Hcbr. 
Lex.),  '  A  paradise,  i.  e.  an  orchard,  an  arbo- 
retum, particularly  of  pf)megranates,  a  park,  a 
fruit-garden  ;  a  name  common  to  several  Oriental 
languages,  and  especially  current  among  the  Per- 
sians, as  we  learn  from  Xenophon  and  Julius 
Pollux.  Sanscrit,  pardeesha;  Armenian,  par- 
dez ;  Avainc, firdaus i  Syna.c,fardaiso ;  Chaldee 
of  the  Targums,  pardeesa'  (Fiirst,  Concord.  V.  T. 
p.  920,  Leipzig,  1840). 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Susanna  (a  moral 
tale  or  little  novel,  possibly  founded  on  some 
genuine  tradition),  the  word  paradise  is  con- 
stantly used  for  the  garden.  It  occurs  also  in 
three  passages  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  the  first  of 
which  is  in  the  description  of  Wisdom  :  *  I  came 
forth  as  a  canal  dug  from  a  river,  and  as  a  water- 
pipe  into  a  paradise^  (ch.  xxiv.  30).  In  the 
other  two,  it  is  the  objective  term  of  comparisons  : 
'  kindness  is  as  a  paradise  in  blessings,  and  mer- 
cifulness abideth  for  ever — the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  as  a  paradise  of  blessing,  and  it  adorns  above 
all  pomp'  (ch.  xl.  17,  27).  Josephus  calls  the 
gardens  of  Solomon,  in  the  plural  number, '  pa- 
radises' {Antiq.  viii.  7.  3).  Berosus  (cent.  iv. 
B.C.),  quoted  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  20),  says 
that  the  lofty  garden-platforms,  erected  at  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  called  the  Suspended 
Paradise. 

The  term,  having  thus  become  a  metaphor  for 
the  abstract  idea  of  exquisite  delight,  was  trans- 
fened  still  higher  to  denote  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  in  the  future  state.  The  origin  of  this 
application  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jews  of  the 
middle  period  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Chaldee  Targums,  '  the  gar- 
den of  Eden'  is  put  as  the  exposition  of  heavenly 
blessedness  (Ps.  xc.  17,  and  other  places).  JThe 
Talmudical  writings,  cited  by  the  elder  Buxtorf 
(Lex.  Chald.et  Talm.,  p.  1802),  and  John  James 
Wetstein  {N.  T.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  819),  contain  fre- 
quent references  to  Paradise  as  the  immortal 
heaven,  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  ad- 
mitted immediately  upon  the  liberation  from  the 
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body.  Tlie  book  Sohar  speaks  of  an  earthly  and 
a  heavenly  Paradise,  of  which  the  latter  excels 
the  former  '  as  much  as  darkness  does  light.' 
(Schoetgen.  Hor.  Hebr.  vol.  i.  p.  1096). 

Hence  we  see  that  it  was  in  the  acceptation  of 
tlie  current  Jewish  phraseology  that  the  expres- 
sion was  used  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles : 
'To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise  ;'  '  He 
was  caught  up  into  Paradise ;'  '  The  tree  of  life, 
which  is  in  the  Paradise  of  my  God'  (Luke  xxiii. 
43 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4  ;  Rev.  ii.  7). 

Eden  is  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  name 
in  geography,  the  name  of  the  first  district  of  the 
earth's  surface  of  which  human  beings  could  have 
any  knowledge.  The  word  is  found  in  the  Arabic 
as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  ex- 
plained by  Firuzabadi,  in  his  celebrated  Arabic 
Lexicon  {Kaim\s),  as  signifying  deligld,  tender- 
ness, loveliness  (see  Morren,  in  Edinb.  Biblical 
Cabinet,  vol.  xi.  pp.  2,  48,  49).  Major  Wilford 
and  Professor  Wilson  find  its  elements  in  the 
Sanscrit.  The  Greek  Tjhovri  is  next  to  identical 
with  it  in  both  sound  and  sense.  It  occurs  in 
three  places  (Isa.  xxxvii.  12 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23 ; 
Amos  i.  5)  as  the  name  of  some  eminently 
pleasant  districts,  but  not  the  Eden  of  this  article. 
Of  them  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  except 
that  the  latter  instance  points  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Damascus.  In  these  cases  it  is  pointed 
with  both  syllables  sliort ;  but,  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  primitive  seat  of  man,  the  first  syllable  is 
long.  Those  passages,  in  addition  to  Gen.  ii. 
iii.  iv.  16,  are  the  few  following,  of  which  we 
transcribe  the  chief,  because  they  cast  liglit  upon 
the  primeval  term  :  '  He  will  make  her  wilder- 
ness like  Eden  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of 
Jehovah.'  '  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden 
of  God.'  *  All  the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the 
garden  of  God,  envied  him.'  '  This  land  which 
was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden' 
(Isa.  Ii.  3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  xxxi.  9,  16,  18; 
XXXV i.  35  ;  Joel  ii.  3). 

All  this  evidence  goes  to  show  tliat  Eden  was 
a  tract  of  country ;  and  that  in  the  most  eligible 
part  of  it  was  the  Paradise,  the  garden  of  all 
delights,  in  which  the  Creator  was  pleased  to  place 
his  new  and  pre-eminent  creature,  with  the  inferior 
beings  for  his  sustenance  and  solace. 

We  now  present  the  passage  from  the  Hebrew 
Archives  to  which  this  disquisition  belongs  : — 

Genesis  ii.  8 — 'And  Jehovah  Elohini  jdanted 
a  garden  in  Eden,  on  the  east ;  and  placed  there  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
caused  to  grow  out  of  the  ground  there  every  tree 
agreeable  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  eating  ;  and 
the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  And  a 
river  proceeded  from  Eden,  for  the  watering  of 
the  garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  divided,  and 
became  into  four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first, 
Pishon ;  it  surroundeth  the  whole  country  of 
Havilah,  where  is  the  gold,  and  gold  of  that  land 
is  good  ;  there  is  the  bedolach  and  the  stone  sho- 
har.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river,  Gihon ; 
it  surroundeth  the  whole  country  of  Cush.  And 
the  name  of  the  third  river,  Hiddekel ;  it  is  that 
which  goeth  easterly  to  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river,  it  is  the  Phraf.' 

Upon  this  description,  we  shall  offer  our  senti- 
ments in  the  shortest  manner  that  we  can. 

I.  It  is  given  in  that  simple,  artless,  childlike 
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style  which  characterizes  the  whole  of  the  \  rim** 
val  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  is  the  style  which 
was  alone  adapted  to  the  early  stages  of  th« 
human  history.  Our  whole  race  had  to  pass 
through  a  long  succession  of  trying  and  training 
circumstances,  which  formed  truly  the  collective 
education  of  mankind.  The  communications  a 
knowledge  must  have  been  made  and  recorded 
in  such  terms  and  phrases  as  the  men  of  the  age 
could  at  the  first  understand ;  and  which  yet 
should  possess  a  suggestive  and  attractive  cha- 
racter, which  would  gradually  capacitate  foi 
higher  and  more  spiritual  disclosures.  (See  the 
observations  on  the  modes  of  divine  manifestation 
to  the  first  human  beings,  in  the  article  Adam, 
vol.  i.  p.  60.)  If  it  were  objected,  that  thus  '  the 
revelation  would  be  clothed  in  the  imagery  of 
gross  and  sensible  objects,  with  the  imperfections 
and  misconceptions  under  which  those  olijects  ap' 
peared  to  men  possessing  only  the  rude  ideas  of  a 
j)rimeval  state  of  society,'  and  this  would  of  ne- 
cessity produce  a  rude  and  imperfect  language 
[Anthbopomorphism],  we  reply,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  objection  would  require  '  tliat  the  terms 
and  style  of  the  revelation  should  have  been  in 
the  most  pure  and  abstract  kind  of  phrase  that 
human  diction  could  afford,  the  most  nearly 
approaching  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture and  the  majesty  of  eternal  things  ;  and  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  that  it  ought  to 
have  anticipated  by  many  centuries  the  progress 
of  man  as  an  intellectual  and  social  being ;  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  written,  not  in  the  language 
of  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  but  in  that  of  moral 
philoso))hers  and  rhetoricians ;  not  in  Hebrew, 
but  in  Greek  or  English.  It  would  also  follow, 
that  a  revelation  so  expressed  would  have  been 
imintelligible  to  the  ages  and  generations  of  pri- 
mitive time,  and  to  the  generality  of  mankind  in 
all  times'  (Pye  Smith,  On  Scripture  and  Ge- 
ology, ]).  242). 

Upon  this  principle  we  understand  the  ex- 
pression, '  the  Lord  GoU  planted,^  caused  to  grow, 
placed ;  he,  the  supreme  and  omnipotent  cause, 
produced  those  efl'ects,  in  ways,  immediate  or 
mediate,  the  most  worthy  of  his  perfections. 

II.  The  situation  of  Eden  :  though  mpO  is 
literally  from  the  east,  it  answers  to  our  phrase 
on  the  east  or  easticards,  precisely  as  the  Latin 
ai)  occasu.  The  supposed  station-point  we  cannot 
suppose  to  be  any  other  than  Palestine.  In  every 
country,  the  region  of  the  rising  sun  must  always 
be  pre-eminent,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  tlie  sky;  and  hence  it  is  a  natural 
representative  of  excellence  :  and  this  most  in- 
teresting of  regions,  the  birthplace  of  mankind, 
did  lie  eastward  from  the  land  of  the  Israelites. 
Also,  the  earliest  traditions  of  human  and  divine 
knowledge  were  associated  with  the  splendours  of 
the  east. 

Upon  the  question  of  its  exact  geographical 
position  dissertations  innumerable  have  been 
written.  Many  authors  have  given  descriptive 
lists  of  them,  with  arguments  for  and  against 
each.  The  most  convenient  presentation  of  their 
respective  outlines  has  been  reduced  to  a  tabu- 
lated form,  with  ample  illustrations,  by  the  Rev, 
N.  Morren,  annexed  to  his  Translation  of  the 
younger  Rosenmiiller's  Biblical  Geography  of 
Central  Asia,  pp.  91—98,  Edinb.  1836.  He 
reduces  them  to  nine  principal  theories.     But  th« 
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fact  is  that  not  one  of  them  answers  to  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  We  more  than  doubt 
She  possibility  of  finding  any  locality  that  will 
do  so.  That  Phrat  is  the  Euphrates,  and  Hid- 
dekel  the  Tigris,  is  agreed,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception ;  but  in  determining  the  two  other  rivers, 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  ;  and,  to  our  ap- 
])reherision,  satisfaction  is  and  must  remain  un- 
attainable, from  the  impossibility  of  making  the 
evidence  to  cohere  in  all  its  parts.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  this  difficulty  miglit  have  been 
expected,  and  is  obviously  probable,  from  the 
geological  changes  that  may  have  taken  place, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  deluge. 
Tiiis  remark  would  not  be  applicable,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  is  necessary  for  the  argument,  except 
upon  the  supposition  before  mentioned,  that  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  book  of  Genesis  consist  of  pri- 
meval documents,  even  antediluvian,  and  that 
this  is  one  of  tliem.  There  is  reason  to  tliink 
that  since  the  deluge  the  face  of  the  country  can- 
not have  undergone  any  cliange  approaching  to 
what  the  hypothesis  of  a  postdiluvian  composition 
would  require.  But  we  think  it  highly  probable 
that  the  principal  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
deluge,  the  '  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,'  was  a  subsidence  of  a  large  part  or 
parts  of  the  land  between  the  inhabited  tract 
(which  we  humbly  venture  to  place  in  E.  long, 
from  Greenwich,  30'^  to  90^,  and  N.  lat.  25^  to 
40°)  and  tlie  sea  which  lay  to  the  south ;  or 
an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  that  sea  [Deluge]. 
Either  of  these  occurrences,  produced  by  volcanic 
causes,  or  both  of  them  conjointly  or  successively, 
would  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  awful 
deluge,  and  the  return  of  tlie  waters  would  be 
effected  by  an  elevation  of  some  part  of  the  dis- 
ti'ict  which  had  been  submerged ;  and  that  part 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  charged  with  animal 
remains.  Now  the  recent  geological  researches 
of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Capt.  Cautley  have  brought 
to  light  bones,  more  or  less  mineralized,  of  the 
giraffe  (camelopardalis,)  in  the  Sewalik  range  of 
hills,  which  seems  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Hima- 
laya, westward  of  the  river  Jumna.  But  the 
giraife  is  not  an  animal  that  can  live  in  a  moun- 
tainous region,  or  even  on  the  skirts  of  such  a 
region ;  its  subsistence  and  its  safety  require  '  an 
open  country  and  broad  plains  to  roam  over.' 
(Falconer  and  Cautley,  in  Proceed.  Geol.  Soc, 
Nov.  15,  1843).  The  present  position,  therefore, 
of  these  fossil  remains  ( — '  of  almost  every  large 
pachydermatous  genus,  such  as  the  elephant, 
mastodon,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  sus  (swine), 
horse,  &c.'  ib.,  also  deer  and  oxen) — lodged  in 
ravines  and  vales  among  the  peaks,  at  vast  eleva- 
tions, leads  to  the  supposition  of  a  late  elevation 
of  extensive  plains. 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  a  middle  course  pointed 
out  between  the  two  extremes ;  the  one,  that  by 
t!ie  deluge,  the  ocean  and  the  land  were  made  to 
exchange  places  for  permanency  ;  the  other,  that 
very  little  alteration  was  produced  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  earth's  surface.  Indeed,  such 
alteration  might  not  be  considerable  in  places 
very  distant  from  the  focus  of  elevation ;  but 
near  that  central  district  it  could  not  but  be  very 
great.  An  alteration  of  level,  five  hundred  times 
less  than  that  effected  by  the  upthrow  of  the  Hi- 
malayas, would  change  the  beds  of  many  rivers, 
ftnd  quite  obliterate  others. 
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We  therefore  decline  to  enter  into  disquisitions, 
interminable  and  surely  disappointing,  upon  tlie 
rivers  Pishon  and  Gihon,  and  tlie  countries  of 
Havilah  and  Cush.  Etymological  similarities 
afford  no  safe  ground  for  conclusions ;  for  many 
names  of  close  resemblance  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Asiatic  languages,  but  of  which  the  natural 
history  and  collateral  circumstances  are  incom- 
])atible  with  other  parts  of  this  (as  we  think)  ante- 
diluvian fragment  of  topography.  Also  Gihon 
certainly,  and  probably  Pishon,  were  used  in  the 
ancient  Oriental  languages  as  appellatives,  sepa- 
rate or  prefixed,  signifying  a  stream  in  general ; 
as  the  old  British  Avon,  which  has  the  same 
meaning,  has  become  the  proper  name  of  several 
rivers  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

III.  We  venture  to  give  a  summary  of  this  de- 
scription. It  was  a  tract  of  country,  the  finest  ima- 
ginable, lying  probably  between  the  33rd  and  the 
37th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  of  such  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  so  adjusted,  witli  respect  to  mountain 
ranges  and  water-sheds  and  forests,  as  to  preserve 
the  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  conditions  of 
temperature  and  all  atmospheric  changes.  Its 
surface  must  therefore  have  been  constantly  di- 
versified by  hill  and  plain.  From  its  hill-sides, 
between  the  croppings  out  of  their  strata,  springs 
trickled  out,  whose  streamlets,  joining  in  their 
courses,  formed  at  the  bottom  small  rivers,  which 
again  receiving  other  streams  (which  had  in  the 
same  way  flowed  down  from  the  higher  grounds), 
became,  in  the  bottom  of  every  valley,  a  more 
considerable  river.  These  valleys  inosculated, 
as  must  consequently  their  contained  streams ; 
wider  valleys  or  larger  plains  appeared ;  the  river 
of  each  united  itself  with  that  of  its  next  neigh- 
bour ;  others  contributed  their  waters  as  the  aug- 
menting stream  proceeded  ;  and  finally  it  quitted 
the  land  of  Eden,  to  continue  its  course  to  some 
sea,  or  to  lose  its  waters  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
atmosphere  or  the  absorption  of  the  sandy  desert. 
In  the  finest  part  of  this  land  of  Eden,  the  Cre- 
ator had  formed  an  enclosure,  probably  by  rocks 
and  forests  and  rivers,  and  had  filled  it  with  every 
product  of  nature  conducive  to  use  and  happi- 
ness. Due  moisture,  of  both  the  ground  and  the 
air,  was  preserved  by  the  streamlets  from  the 
nearest  liills,  and  the  rivulets  from  the  more  dis- 
tant ;  and  such  streamlets  and  rivulets,  collected 
according  to  the  levels  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ('  it  proceeded  from  Eden')  flowed  off  after- 
wards ill  four  larger  streams,  each  of  which 
thus  became  the  source  of  a  great  river. 

This  metaphrase  deviates  from  what  is  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
but  not,  we  think,  from  its  true  signification  and 
intention, 

1.  It  is  a  metonymy  occurring  probably, 
though  not  very  frequently,  in  all  languages,  that 
a  collective  noun  is  sometimes  used  when  the 
idea  is  compound  and  distributive.  The  usage 
is  recognised  in  the  Hebrew  language,  by  Gesenius 
in  his  Lebrgehdude,  ]).  525 ;  Ewald,  Gramm. 
^  346  ;  and  Nordheimer,  Gramm.  §  738—750. 
This  kind  of  syntliesis  would  be  likely  to  find 
place  in  a  primitive  and  consequently  very  simple 
language.  The  multitude  of  droppings  and 
trickiings,  rills  and  streamlets,  having  one  bene- 
ficial design,  and  ever  tending  to  confluence, 
would,  in  tlie  mind  of  a  primeval  writer,  readily 
coalesce  into  a  singular  term,  a  river.     We  have 
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an  appropriate  example  in  Ps.  Ixv.  10,  where  the 
aggregate  of  sfiowers  is  called  '  the  river  of  Goil, 
full  of  water.'     The  principle  applies  equally  to 

373  and  in3.     It  is  therefore  no  unwarrantable 

liberty  to  understand  by  the  '  river'  a  number  of 
rills  and/ivulets  dispersed  throughout  the  ground, 
and  flowing  into  one  channel  about  the  issue  into 
the  external  country.  If  the  water  entered  the 
garden  as  a  river  properly,  that  is  in  one  body, 
it  could  not  '  water  the  j^arden'  without  artificial 
appliances ;  and  it  would  have  divided  the  gar- 
den, making  one  jiart  inaccessible  from  the  other, 
without  a  boat  or  a  bridge. 

2.  That  a  river  should  be  *  divided  into  four 
beads,'  or  sources  of  new  rivers,  is  naturally  im- 
possible. If  to  a  running  stream,  small  or  large, 
two  or  more  channels  be  presented,  it  will  not 
divide  itself  distributlvely,  but  will  pour  its 
whole  mass  of  water  into  the  deepest  cliannel :  it 
will  ever  seeic  the  lowest  bottom.  We  must 
therefore  understand  the  passage  as  saying  that, 
from  four  ditferent  collections  of  rills,  which  had 
flowed  down  different  declivities  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  the  sources  were  formed  of  four 
rivers  which  in  tlieir  progress  became  great  and 
celebrated.  To  controvert  this  reasoning  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  division  of  a  great 
river  into  branches  as  it  approaches  (he  sea,  and 
meets  an  extensive  swamp  or  flat  shore,  as  in 
the  deltas  of  tlie  Rhine  (forming,  with  many  in- 
ferior streams,  the  Leek  and  the  Waal),  the  Po, 
the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  many  others.  The 
soft  and  almost  horizontal  level  causes  the  watei 
to  cease  flowing,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  vast  extent 
of  mud  or  sand  permits  branches  of  the  stream  to 
take  place  when  some  small  change  of  the  surface 
gives  occasion.  But  the  rivers  of  Paradise  must 
have  been  in  high  ground,  and  have  had  a  con- 
siderable fall.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  rocky 
obstacles  might  exist,  connected  backwards  with 
a  mountainous  country,  presenting  their  heads 
against  the  stream,  and  thus  separating  it,  as  islets 
are  formed  in  the  higher  course  of  the  Rhine. 
But  the  conditions  necessary  to  derive  four  great 
rivers  out  of  one,  in  this  way,  are  scarcely  con- 
ceivable as  occurring  in  one  place.  The  origin 
of  two  or  more  rivers  from  different  fountains  in 
the  same  locality  of  high  ground,  but  on  different 
levels,  and  then  pursuing  different  courses,  is  not 
an  unexampled  phenomenon.  The  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  rise  but  about  eight  English  miles  from 
each  other;  and,  which  applies  to  the  case  directly 
before  us,  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Armenia,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  followed  up,  are  oiAy  fifteen  miles 
apart. 

Here,  then,  in  the  south  of  Armenia,  after  the 
explication  we  have  given,  it  may  seem  the  most 
suitable  to  look  for  the  object  of  our  exploration, 
tlie  site  of  Paradise.  From  this  opinion  few, 
we  think,  will  dissent. 

But  the  stringent  difficulty  is  to  find  any  two 
rivers  that  will  reasonably  answer  to  the  predi- 
cates of  the  Pishon  and  the  Gihon ;  and  any 
countries  which  can  be  collocated  as  Havilah 
and  Cush.  The  latter  name,  indeed,  was  given 
by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Orientals  to  several  ex- 
tensive countries,  and  those  very  distant  both 
from  Armenia  and  from  each  other.  As  for  Ha- 
vilahj  we  have  the  name  again  in  the  account  of 
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the  Dispersion  of  the  Descendants  of  Noah  (ch, 
X.  29),  but  whetlier  that  was  the  same  as  this 
Havilah,  and  in  what  part  of  Asia  it  was,  we 
despair  of  ascertaining.  Reland  and  others,  the 
best  writers  upon  this  question,  have  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  give  to  these^names  a  compre- 
hension which  destroys  all  preciseness.  So,  like- 
wise, the  meaning  of  the  two  names  of  natural 
products  can  be  little  more  than  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  tlie  bedolach  and  the  stone  shoham.  The 
former  word  occurs  only  here  and  in  Num.  xi.  7. 
The  Septuagint,  our  oldest  and  best  authority 
with  regard  to  terms  of  natural  history,  renders 
it,  in  our  passage,  by  anthrax,  meaning  probably 
the  ruby,  or  possibly  the  topaz;  and  in  Numbers 
by  crystallos,  which  the  Greeks  applied  not 
merely  to  rock-crystal,  but  to  any  finely  trans- 
parent mineral.  Any  of  the  several  kinds  of 
odoriferous  gum,  which  many  ancient  and  mo- 
dern authorities  have  maintained,  is  not  likely  ; 
for  it  could  not  be  in  value  comparable  to  gold. 
The  pearl  is  possible,  but  not  quite  probable  ;  for 
it  is  an  animal  product,  and  the  connection  seems 
rather  to  confine  us  to  minerals ;  and  pearls, 
though  translucent,  are  not  transparent  as  good 
crystal  is.  Would  not  the  diamond  be  an  ad- 
missible conjecture  ?  The  shoham  occurs  in  ten 
other  places,  chiefly  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and 
in  all  those  instances  our  version  says  onyx ;  but 
the  Septuagint  varies,  taking  onyx,  sardius,  sar- 
donyx, beryl,  prase-stone,  sapphire,  and  smarag- 
dus,  which  is  a  green-tinctured  rock-crystal.  The 
preponderance  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  onyx,  one 
of  the  many  varieties  of  banded  agate ;  but  the 
idea  of  value  leads  us  to  think  tliat  the  emerald 
is  the  most  probable.  There  are  two  remarkable 
inventories  of  precious  stones  in  Exod.  xxxix.  10- 
13,  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  13 ;  wluch  may  be  profit- 
ably studied,  comparing  the  Septuagint  with  the 
Hebrew. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  solution  of  our  pro- 
blem, we  cannot  hope  to  make. 

A  gentleman  to  whom  high  respect  is  due,  the 
late  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  proposes  to  sweep  away 
the  difficulties  by  denying  the  authenticity  of  the 
passage,  va'ses  11  to  14  (^Comparative  Estimate 
of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies,  p.  418). 
We  think  the  reply  sufficient,  that  the  passage 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation  without 
violating  all  the  principles  of  just  criticism. 

The  numerous  attempts  of  modern  German 
writers  to  resolve  this  part  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Mosaic  Archaeology  into  what  they  call  a  Mythie. 
Philosopheme  (an  allegory  made  up  of  tradition 
and  fancy),  would  require  a  large  space  to  detail 
and  examine  them.  They  are  full  of  arbitrary 
assumptions  and  inconsistencies;  their  tendencj 
and  design  are  to  undermine  all  the  facts  of  su- 
pernatural revelation,  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
tlie  Mosaic  and  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  and 
consequently  of  the  Christian,  and  thus  event- 
ually to  supersede  all  religion  that  rests  upon  any 
other  ground  than  egotistical  reasonings  and  ro- 
mantic fancies.  They  form  a  great  part  of  a 
multifarious  scheme  of  infidelity  and  pantheism, 
which  requires  to  be  met  by  the  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  personal,  intelligent,  and  efficient 
God,  and  the  evidences  that  he  has  bestowed 
upon  man  a  positive  manifestation  of  his  author 
rity  and  his  love. 

A  learned  and  apparently  pious  writer,   ia 
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tne  first  volume  of  a  Theological  Commentary 
upon  the  Old  Testament  (Kiel,  1843,  the  only 
part  yet  published),  Dr.  M.  Baumgarten,  has 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  perplexities  in  a  new 
way.  Admitting  the  impossibility  of  finding 
any  place,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  earth, 
that  will  answer  to  the  description,  yet  believing 
that  it  was  realized  at  the  time,  he  conceives  that 
it  pleased  the  Author  of  revelation  to  combine 
with  the  historical  fact,  a  symbolical  and  pro- 
phetical intention.  We  shall  conclude  this  article 
by  citing  a  passage  from  that  work : — 

'  Amidst  all  this  litigation  of  contending  and 
contradictory  opinions,  it  has  been  altogether 
overlooked,  that  we  ought  to  inquire  for  tohat 
reason,  this  remarkably  circumstantial  description 
was  given  :  for  it  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  communicate  minute  particulars 
for  the  gratification  of  useless  curiosity.  The 
word  of  God  never  loses  sight  of  its  chief  object ; 
and  it  puts  all  its  minor  parts  into  connection 
with  that.  The  question  then  is,  What  connection 
does  the  description  of  Paradise  hold  with  the 
rest  of  the  history  ?  That  the  mention  of  the 
river,  flowing  out  of  Eden,  hath  its  proper  and 
important  place,  is  plain  from  the  purpose  ascribed 
to  it — the  toatering  of  the  garden,  the  impartation 
of  life  and  fertility,  that  it  might  be  sufficiently 
adapted  for  the  abode  of  the  first  human  crea- 
tures. But  what  now  must  be  the  design  of  the 
branches  of  the  river,  which  are  expressly  pointed 
out  as  not  belonging  to  the  garden  ?  It  evidently 
must  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  the  watering 
of  some  ground ;  and  that  ground  can  be  no 
other  than  the  countries  through  which  those 
derived  streams  are  declared  to  flow.  Here  then 
we  are  met  with  the  particulars  stated  concerning 
Havilah  and  the  other  geographical  names.  The 
four  branches  go  out  into  the  country  of  gold,  of 
precious  stones,  and  of  aromatics  :  they  go  out 
into  the  countries  in  which  men  first  formed  com- 
munities and  founded  mighty  kingdoms,  the  lands 
uf  Cush,  Assyria,  and  Babylon.  Thus  the  great 
liver  which  comes  from  the  east,  and  has  its  rise 
in  Eden,  and  thence  immediately  waters  the  gar- 
den, is  that  which  pours  its  waters  into  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world,  as  the  streams  of  life 
to  the  nations.  The  number  also  of  both  the 
streams  and  the  countries  claims  consideration  ; 
it  \sfour.  Biihr  (in  his  work  on  Symbols,  vol.  i. 
p.  155-174)  has  shown  that  this  number  was  the 
Bymbolical  sign  ot  proportion  and  order;  and 
was  consequently  regarded  as  a  designation  of 
the  world,  considered  as  a  work  of  order  and 
proportional  arrangement — the  proper  idea  of 
the  Greek  k6ctjxos.  At  a  later  period,  we  find 
the  Scripture  assigning /owr  as  the  number  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  world  (Dan.  vii.). 
The  description  must  therefore  be  umlerstood  as 
directing  us  far  forward  into  the  future,  and  as 
giving  a  proplietic  intimation  of  its  own  meaning. 
The  life  of  the  human  race  began  in  Paradise; 
but  from  thence  it  was  to  diffuse  itself  into  all 
other  regions,  and  bring  the  morning-beam  of 
divine  light,  which  enlightened  man  in  the  gar- 
den, to  be  enjoyed  over  the  whole  earth.  And 
indeed  those  countries  are  the  most  immediately 
pointed  out,  which  held  ready  their  fulness  and 
power,  and  as  it  were  kept  in  their  view  the  com- 
ing of  their  Lord,  in  order  to  do  him  homage 
(Matt.  ii.  1 1).     But  now,  with  respect  to  the  geo- 
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graphical  question,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
between  the  commencement  of  history  and  our 
times,  there  lies  a  great  revolution,  the  Deluge. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  mighty  shock 
of  the  whole  terrestrial  globe  could  do  otherwise 
than  greatly  disfigure  the  earth's  surface.  It  might 
indeed  be  thought  that  this  consideration  would 
justify  an  entire  relinquishment  of  attempts  to 
collate  the  description  with  now  existing  locali- 
ties. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Deluge  did  not  take  away  the 
identity  of  the  earth  :  and  that  the  special  names, 
as  Phrat  and  Assur,  without  doubt  have  theii 
reference  to  the  earth's  subsequent  condition. 
The  two  names  Phrat  and  Hiddekel  appear  to 
determine  explicitly  the  tract  of  country  through 
which  they  flow ;  and  consequently  we  may  be  led 
to  conceive  of  the  whole  matter  thus :  that  from 
the  region  of  Armenia  a  river  flowed,  and  then 
divided  itself  into  four  branches,  of  which  the  two 
eastern  corresponded  to  the  rivers  afterwards  de- 
nominated the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  the 
two  western  had  their  course  through  Arabia;  but 
that  country  (Arabia),  in  some  following  age,  was 
elevated  (by  volcanic  action)  above  the  original 
river-bed.  Prof.  Ritter  (of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  the  father  of  what  may  be  called  a  new 
science.  Comparative  Geography,  and  which  he 
has  happily  combined  with  Ethnography)  has 
remarked  that,  even  within  the  modern  period, 
the  Euphrates  has  not  inconsiderably  changed  its 
course.  (See  his  Geography  in  relation  to  Nature 
and  the  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  ii.  p.  121,  Ist. 
ed.)  In  the  following  times  of  history,  we  have 
seen  how  the  river  of  mankind  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  poured  itself  into  the  plains  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  tribes  of  men 
went  forth  into  the  regions  of  the  streams  of  Para- 
dise, acquired  power  and  gathered  riches.  But 
of  gold  they  made  gods,  decked  Ihem  with  jewels, 
and  brought  incense  to  the  things  which  have 
noses  and  smell  not.  Their  power  rebelled  against 
God  and  his  people,  and  by  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon the  children  of  Israel  sat  down  and  wept. 
Thus,  in  the  world's  history,  has  the  track  of  the 
four  branch  rivers  maintained  itself,  but,  by  the 
intrusion  of  sin,  the  glorious  future  of  the  pri- 
meval Paradise  has  been  changed  into  a  mourn- 
ful present.'  Theolog.  Comment,  zum  A.  Testam. 
vol.  i.  p.  39). 

We  have  thought  it  but  fair  to  put  our  readers 
into  possession  of  this  interpretation,  presenting 
the  passage  as,  though  literally  true,  yet  having 
an  allegorical  and  prophetic  intention.  It  is  in- 
genious and  striking  ;  but  what  we  want  is  some 
solid  ground  of  evidence. — J.  P.  S. 

PARAN  (I'T.NS  ;  Sept.  ^apiv),  a  name  which 
seems  to  be  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  whole  of 
the  desert  region  extending  from  the  frontiers  of 
Judah  to  the  borders  of  Sinai.  At  least,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  south  of  this  region,  bordering  Sinai 
(Num.  X.  12),  and  in  the  north  bordering  on 
Kadesh  (Num.  xiii.  26,  and  elsewhere),  it  seems 
easier  to  suppose  that  Paran  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  region  marked  by  these  limits,  than  that 
there  were  two  opposite  districts  bearing  the  same 
name.  Under  this  view  the  difficulty  of  rightly 
appropriating  the  name  is  obviated,  seeing  that 
all  the  separate  allocations  which  difllerent 
writers  have  sought  for  it  meet  in  the  somewhat 
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extensive  district  which  we  suppose  it  to  have 
embraced.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  that 
of  Wady  Feiran,  a  valley  of  the  lower  Sinai, 
through  which  lay  the  road  which  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Israelites  in  their  march  to  the 
upper  region.  In  this  valley  there  are  ruins  of  a 
town,  and  indeed  of  more  than  one,  with  towers, 
aqueducts,  and  sepulchral  excavations ;  and  here 
Riippell  found  the  remains  of  a  church,  which  he 
assigns  to  tlie  fifth  century  {Reise  in  Nuhien, 
p.  263;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  616).  This  was 
the  Pharan  or  Faran  which  had  a  Christian  po- 
pulation, and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  so  early 
as  A. D.  400  (Oriens  Christ,  col,  735;  Reland, 
Palcest.  pp.  219,  220,  228).  The  city  is  described, 
under  the  name  of  Feiran,  by  the  Arabian  his- 
torian Edrisi,  about  a.d.  1150,  and  by  Makriri 
about  A.D.  1400.  The  description  of  the  latter 
is  copied  by  Burckhardt.  He  mentions  it  as 
having  been  a  city  of  the  Amalekites ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  pilgrimage  renders  it  ex- 
tremely probable  tliat  the  Amalekites  were  ac- 
tually stationed  in  this  valley,  from  which  they 
came  forth  to  attack  the  Israelites,  when  encamped 
near  it  at  Rephedim  (Exod,  xvii.  8).  We  thus 
perceive  the  ground  on  which  Jerome  proceeded 
m  stating  that  the  desert  of  Paran  joined  on 
Horeb  {Onomast.  i.  v.  ^apdv,  Faran;  Xup'fifi, 
Choreb).  Wady  Feiran  does  actually  join  upon 
Mount  Serbal ;  and  hence  it  might  seem  that 
Jerome  regarded  this  as  the  Horeb  of  Scripture. 

PARCHMENT.   [Writing,] 

PARLOUR,    [House,] 

PARMENAS  (Uapfxeuds),  one  ofthe  seven  first 
deacons  of  the  church  formed  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
vi.  5),  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  ;  but  the 
Roman  martyrologies  allege  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Trajan, 

PARTHIA  (UapBla,  Plol.,  Uapdvaid,  Strabo 
and  Arrian"),  the  country  of  the  Parthians  (riop- 
6oi),  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9,  as  being  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  present  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  persons 
referred  to  were  Jews  from  Parthia,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  a  strong  evidence  showing  how  widely 
spread  were  members  of  the  Hebrew  family  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era.  The  term  originally  re- 
ferred to  a  small  mountainous  district  lying  to 
the  north-east  of  Media.  Afterwards  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  great  Parthian  kingdom,  into 
which  this  province  expanded.  Parthia  Proper, 
or  Ancient  Parthia,  lying  between  Aria  and  Hyr- 
cania,  the  residence  of  a  rude  and  poor  tribe,  and 
traversed  by  bare  mountains,  woods,  and  sandy 
steppes,  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Persian  mo- 
narchy, being  a  dependency  on  the  satrapy  of  Hyr- 
cania.  Its  inhabitants  were  of  Scythian  origin. 
They  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and 
were  found  in  that  of  the  last  Darius.  In  the 
breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  the 
Parthians  took  sides  with  Eumenes,  and  became 
subject  to  Antigonus  and  the  Seleucidae,  About 
256  years  before  Christ  Arsaces  rose  against  the 
Syro-Macedonian  power,  and  commenced  a  new 
dynasty  in  his  own  person,  designated  by  the  title 
of  Arsacidae.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Parthian  empire,  which  extended  itself  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity  over  all  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  what  had  been  the  Persian  kingdom, 
haring  the  Euphrates  for  its  western  boundary. 
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by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  dominions  of 
Rome.  It  was  divided  into  eighteen  provinces 
Now  at  peace,  now  in  bitter  hostilities  with  Rome, 
now  the  victor  and  now  the  vanquished,  tlie 
Parthians  were  never  subjugated  by  the  Romans, 


At  length  Artaxerxes  founded  a  new  dynasty. 
Representing  himself  as  a  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  kings,  and  calling  upon  the  Per- 
sians to  recover  their  independence,  he  raised  a 
large  army,  defeated  the  Parthians  in  a  great 
battle,  succeeded  to  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  and  founded  the  new  Persian 
empire,  to  the  rulers  of  which  is  commonly  given 
the  name  of  the  Sassanidae.  The  government  of 
Parthia  was  monarchical;  but  as  there  was  no 
settled  and  recognised  line  of  succession,  rival 
aspirants  were  constantly  presenting  themselves, 
which  weakened  the  country  with  internal  broils, 
especially  as  the  Romans  saw  it  to  be  their  inte- 
rest to  foster  dissensions  and  encourage  rivalries, 
and  led  eventually  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty 
in  the  case  of  the  successful  aspirant  Artaxerxes 
During  the  Syro-Macedonian  period  the  Parthian 
and  Jewish  history  kept  apart  in  separate  spheres, 
but  under  the  Romans  the  Parthians  defended 
the  party  of  Antigonus  against  Hyrcanus,  and 
even  took  and  pi  undered  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiv.  13.  3  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  13).  The  geography 
of  Parthia  may  be  studied,  besides  the  ancient 
authorities,  in  Cellar.  Hotit.  ii.  700 ;  Mannert,  v. 
102,-J.  R.  B, 

PARTRIDGE  (Kip,  hra,  kora,  koria;  1 
Sam,  xxvi,  20  ;  Jer.  xvii.  11 ;  Sept.  TrtpSif ;  Vulg. 
perdix,  Ecclus.  xi.  31).  Late  commentators  state 
that  there  are  four  species  of  the  teti-ao  (grouse)  of 
Linnaeus  abundant  in  Palestine;  the  francolin 
{T.  francolinus),  thekafta  (71  alchata),  the  red- 
legged  or  Barbary  partridge  (T.  petrosus),  and 
the  Greek  partridge  (  T.  saxatilis).  In  this  now- 
obsolete  classification  there  are  included  not  less 
than  three  genera,  according  to  the  more  correct 
systems  of  recent  writers,  and  not  one  strictly  a 
grouse  occurs  in  the  number,  though  the  real  T. 
Urogalhis,  or  cock  of  the  woods,  is  reported  to  fre- 
quent Asia  Minor  in  winter,  and  in  that  case  is 
probably  no  stranger  in  Libanus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  genus  P^eroc/es,  of  which  the  P.  alchata 
is  the  katta,  ganga,  cata,  and  pin-tailed  grouse  o/ 
authors,  a  species  very  common  in  Palestine,  and 
innumerable  in  Arabia ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one, 
for  the  sand-grouse  of  Latham  (P.  arenarius) 
occurs  in  France,  Spain,  Barbary,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  all 
round  Palestine.     P.  Arabicus,  and  probably  P 
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txustus,  or  the  Arabian  and  singed  gangag,  occur 
equally  in  the  open  districts  of  the  south,  peopling 
the  desert  along  with  the  ostrich.  All  are  distin- 
guished from  other  genera  of  Tetraonidce  by  their 
long  and  powerful  wings,  enabling  them  to  reach 
water,  which  they  delight  to  drink  in  abundance; 
and  by  this  propensity  they  often  indicate  to  the 
thirsty  Civravan  in  what  direction  to  find  relief. 
They  feed  more  on  insects,  larvae,  and  worms  than 
on  seeds,  and  none  of  the  species  having  a  perfect 
hind  toe  that  reaches  the  ground,  they  run  fast : 
these  characteristics  are  of  some  importance  in 
determining  whether  they  were  held  to  be  really 
clean  birds,  and  consequently  could  be  the  selav 
of  tiie  Israelites,  which  our  versions  have  rendered 
'quail'   [Quail;  Unclean  Birds]. 

The  Francolin  forms  a  second  genus,  whereof 
F.  vulgaris,  or  the  common  tree-partridge,  is  the 
Syrian  species  best  known,  though  most  likely 
not  the  only  one  of  that  country.  It  is  larger  than 
the  ganga ;  the  male  is  always  provided  with  one 
pair  of  spurs  (though  others  of  the  genus  have  two), 
and  has  the  tail  longer  than  true  partridges. 
This  spe-;'eB  is  valued  for  the  table,  is  of  handsome 
plu>t»,ge,  cand  common  from  Spain  and  France, 
on  hn'h  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  eastward  to 
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446.    ["Partridge  of  Syria.     Francolinus  Vulgaris.] 

The  partridge  is  a  third  genus,  reckoning  in 
Syria  tlie  two  species  before  named,  botli  red- 
legged  and  furnished  with  orange  and  black  cres- 
cents on  the  sides;  but  the  other  markings  diifer. 


447.    [The  Katta.    Pterocles  Alchata.] 

and  the  Barbary  species  is  smaller  than  the  Greek. 
They  are  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the  common  par- 


tridge, and  it  is  probable  that  Perdix  rufa^  and 
the  Caspian  partridge,  both  resembling  the  former 
in  many  particulars,  are  no  strangers  in  Syria. 

The  expostulation  of  David  with  Saul,  where 
he  says,  '  The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a 
flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  on  the 
moimtains,'  is  perfectly  natural ;  for  the  red-legged 
partridges  are  partial  to  upland  brushwood,  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  character  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Palestine  ;  and  the  koria  sitting  on 
her  eggs  and  not  hatching  them  (Jerem.  xvii.  11), 
we  take  to  allude  to  the  liability  of  the  nest  being 
trodden  under  foot,  or  robbed  by  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  interesting 
manoeuvres  of  the  parent  birds  to  save  it  or  the 
brood  ;  for  this  genus  is  monogamous,  nestles  on 
the  ground,  and  both  male  and  female  sit  and 
anxiously  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  young. 
This  explanation  renders  it  unnecessary  to  advert 
to  exploded  notions  drawn  from  the  ancients. 
The  little  regard  paid  to  specific  and  generic 
identity  by  the  Rabbinical  and  Arabian  writers  is 
exposed  in  Bochart's  comment,  and  is  manifested 
constantly  in  the  colloquial  terminology  of  the 
East,  where  cognate  languages  express  very  differ- 
ent objects  by  words  really  or  apparently  the  same. 

mp  kore,  is,  we  think,  derived  from  the  voice 
of  a  bird,  and  more  than  one  species  of  bustard  is 
thereby  indicated  in  various  tongues  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Africa  and  of  India ;  among  which  Otis 
cory  and  Otis  Arabs  are  so  called  at  this  day, 
although  the  first  mentioned  resides  on  the  plains 
of  Western  India,  the  second  in  Arabia.  We  take 
both  these,  however,  to  be  the  same  species.  '  Cory' 
is  likewise  applied  in  Caflfraria  to  a  bustard,  which 
from  an  indigenous  word  has  been  converted 
by  the  Dutch  into  knorhaan.  Notwithstanding 
the  pretended  etymology  of  the  word,  by  which  it 
is  made  to  indicate  a  long  beak,  none  of  the  genus, 
not  even  Otis  Denhami  (a  large  bird  of  Northern 
Africa),  has  it  long,  it  being,  in  fact,  middle-sized 
in  all.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  type  of  the 
name  belongs  to  Otis,  and  it  might  be  maintained 
that  species  of  that  genus  were  known  to  the  He- 
brews, by  their  name  Xip  kora  or  koria,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  birds  beiring  this  name  were 
hunted  by  the  Hebrews,  which  could  not  well  have 
been  the  case  had  they  not  included  other  genera ; 
for  bustards,  being  without  a  hind  toe,  were  con- 
sidered unclean,  while  partridges,  having  it,  were 
clean.  The  ganga  or  katta,  being  provided  with 
a  small  incomplete  one,  may  have  offered  an  in- 
stance where  the  judgment  of  the  priesthood  must 
have  decided.  We  give  figures  of  both  Franco- 
linus vulgaris  and  Pterocles  alchata. — C.  H.  S. 

PARVAIM  (D^n?  ;  Sept.  ^apovtfx),  a  regioa 
producing  the  finest  gold  (2  Chron.  iii.  6).  There 
is  very  strong  reason  to  conclude,  with  Bochart, 
that  it  is  the  same  with  Ophir.  Castell,  however, 
identifies  it  with  Barbatia  on  the  Tigris,  which  is 
named  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32)  ;  and  Gese- 
nius,  seeking  the  root  of  the  name  in  the  Sanskrit 
purva,  '  before,'  i.  e. '  eastern,'  concludes  it  to  be 
a  general  term,  corresponding  to  our  Levant, 
meaning  east  country ;  so  that '  gold  of  Parvaim' 
means  Eastern  gold. 

1.  PASHUR  C\'\npQ  ;  Sept.  ^attroip,  *a(r. 
aovfi),  son  of  Immer,  a  priest,  and  chief  overseer 
of  the  Temple,  who  smote  Jeremiah  and  put  him 
in  the  stocks  for  his  prophecies  of  captivity  an4 
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ruin ;  on  which  the  prophet  was  commissioned  to 
declare  that  he  should  be  one  of  those  to  go  into 
exile,  and  that  he  and  all  his  friends  should  die 
ill  Babylon,  and  be  buried  there  (Jer.  xx.  1-6). 

2.  PASHUR,  son  of  Melchiah,  a  high  officer 
of  king  Zedekiah,  and  one  of  those  at  whose  in- 
stance Jeremiah  was  cast  into  prison  (Jer.  xxi.  1 ; 
xxxviii.  1-6).  A  descendant  of  his  is  mentioned 
among  the  new  colonists  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
captivity  (Neb.  xi.  12). 

PASSOVER  (HDB ;  irAayu ;  pascha,  a  pass- 
ing over,  sparing,  or  protection).  The  Passover, 
like  the  sabbath  and  other  institutions,  had  a 
two-fold  reference — historical  and  typical.  As  a 
commemorative  institution  it  was  designed  to 
preserve  amongst  the  Hebrews  a  grateful  sense  of 
their  redemption  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  of 
the  protection  granted  to  their  first-bom  on  the 
night  when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians 
were  destroyed  (Exod.  xii.  27);  as  a  typical 
institute  its  object  was  to  shadow  forth  the  great 
facts  and  consequences  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice 
(1  Cor.  V.  7).  That  the  ancient  Jews  understood 
this  institution  to  prefigure  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christ  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  from  the  Mishna,  where,  among  the 
five  things  said  to  be  contained  in  the  great  Hal- 
lel  (a  hymn  composed  of  several  psalms,  and 
sung  after  the  paschal  supper),  one  is,  the  suffer- 
ings of  Messiah,  for  which  they  refer  to  Ps.  cxvi. 
(Pesachim,  f.  119). 

The  word  Passover  has  three  general  accept- 
ations in  Scripture.  1st.  It  denotes  the  yearly 
solemnity  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  or 
Abib,  which  was  strictly  the  Passover  of  the 
Lamb,  for  on  that  day  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  roast  the  lamb  and  eat  it  in  their  own 
houses ;  2nd.  It  signifies  that  yearly  festivity, 
celebrated  on  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which  may  be 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  (Deut.  xvi.  2; 
Num.  xxviii.  16,  17);  3rd.  It  denotes  the  whole 
solemnity,  commencing  on  the  14th,  and  ending 
«n  the  21st  day  of  Nisan  (Luke  xxii.  1),  though, 
m  strictness  of  speech,  the  Passover  and  the 
niVJDn  in,  feast  of  unfermented  things,  are 
distinct  institutions.  The  Passover  was  to  be 
kept  on  the  eve  of  the  14th  of  the  first  month 
(Abib),  in  which,  although  unfermented  things 
were  enjoined  to  be  eaten  with  the  lamb,  yet  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  did  not  commence  until 
tlie  following  morning,  continuing  seven  days,  of 
which  the  first  and  last  only  were  sabbaths  (Lev. 
xxiii.  5-8),  the  first  probably  in  commemoration 
of  the  commencement  of  their  march  out  of 
Egypt,  the  last  of  their  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  [Festivals].  Tlie  paschal  lamb,  in  the 
age  Allowing  the  first  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over in  Egypt,  and  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Palestine,  could  only  be  killed  by 
the  priests  in  the  court  of  the  temple  (Deut.  xvi. 
5-7 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  1-11  ;  Lev.  xvii.  3-6), 
whence  the  owner  of  the  lamb  received  it  from 
the  priests,  and  '  brought  it  to  his  house  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  roasted  it,  and  ate  it  in  the  evening ' 
(Maimonides,  Corban  Pesach,  c.  i.  §  6) ;  and  it 
was  thus  that  Christ  kept  the  Passover,  eating  it 
in  a  chamber  within  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxii.  7- 
1 1)  ;  but  the  feast  of  unfermented  things  (niVO, 
Exod.  xii.  15)  the  Jews  thought  themselves  bound 
to  keeo  in  every  place  in  which  they  might  dwell, 
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if  they  could  not  visit  Jerusalem  ;  '  the  eating  of 
it,'  says  Maimonides,  '  depended  not  upon  the 
Passover,  for  it  was  a  commandment  by  itself 
(Chometz  Vematzak,  §  6).  As,  however,  from 
the  evening  of  the  14th  to  the  21st  day  of  Abib 
or  Nisan  (April),  all  ferment  was  banished  from 
the  habitations  of  the  Hebrews,  both  institutions 
thus  received  a  common  name  (1  Cor.  v.  5,  7,  8, 
13).*  Hence  the  14th  of  Abib  may  with  pro- 
priety, as  it  is  in  some  passages,  be  called  the 
Jfirst  day  of  unfermented  things,  since  the  ferment 
was  removed  on  the  14th  before  evening.  Thus, 
while  Deut.  xvi.  8  mentions  only  six  days  of 
unfermented  bread,  Josephus  once  assigns  eight 
(Antiq.  ii.  15.  1),  and  in  other  places  seven 
{Antiq.  iii.  10.  5;  ix.  13.  3).  Comp.  Num. 
xxviii.  16-18;  Matt.  xxvi.  17. 

On  the  10th  of  the  month  Abib,  the  master  of 
a  family  separated  a  ram  or  a  goat  of  a  year  old, 
without  blemish  (Exod.  xii.  1-6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19), 
which  was  slain  on  the  14th  day,  beticeen  the  two 
evenings,  0''my  pS,  before  the  altar  (Deut.  xvi. 
2,  5,  6).f     Originally  the  blood  was  sprinkled 

*  The  Rabbins  enumerate  four  degrees  of  pre- 
paration for  the  feast  of  unfermented  things.  (1.) 
Expurgatio  fermenti,  the  cleansing  of  all  tiieir 
household  utensils,  lest  any  taint  of  ferment  might 
be  attached  to  them,  which  process  of  purification 
was  effected  two  or  three  days  before  the  Passover. 
(2.)  Inquisitio  fermenti,  the  searching  after  fer- 
ment or  leaven  throughout  all  their  houses,  even 
to  the  mouse-holes,  the  Mishna  expressly  enjoin- 
ing the  cellar  to  be  searched.  This  search  wa» 
made  with  a  wax  candle  on  the  night  preceding 
the  Passover.  (3.)  Conflagratio  fermenti,  or 
burning  of  the  ferment,  which  took  place  about 
noon.  (4.)  Tlien  followed  the  last  &egxeG,Execratio 

fermenti,  |*tDn  71133,  the  cursing  or  annulling  of 

the  ferment  in  this  form  :  'All  manner  of  fer- 
ment, or  whatsoever  fermented  thing  is  in  ray 
possession,  whetlier  seen  of  me  or  not  seen,  cleansed 
of  me  or  not  cleansed,  let  it  all  be  scattered, 
annulled,  and  accounted  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  ' 
(Vide  Chometz  Vematzah,n.2;  Buxtorf,  Synag. 
Jud.  p.  12;  Scaliger, De  Emend.  Temp.;  Prole- 
gom.;  Fagius,  in  Exod.  xii.). 

f  The  Jewish  day  had  twelve  hours  (John  xi. 
9),  counting  from  sunrise,  about  six  of  the  clock 
of  our  time.  The  ninth  hour  (or  thi-ee  in  the 
afternoon)  was  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  they 
went  into  the  temple,  at  the  daily  evening  sacri- 
fice (Acts  iii.  1).  This  was  the  ordinary  time 
for  the  Passover,  as  appears  from  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  '  The  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  killed 
at  the  eighth  hour  and  a-half,  and  it  was  offered 
up  at  the  ninth  hour  and  a-half.  In  the  evening  of 
the  Passover  it  was  killed  at  the  seventh  hour  and 
a-half,  and  offered  at  the  eighth  hour  and  a-half 
(Pesachi)n,  c.  5).  The  reason  of  this  obviously  is, 
because  the  priests  had  first  to  kill  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  then  to  slay  the  Passover  and  eat 
it ;  and  also  to  rest  on  the  evening  prior  to  the 
sabbath.  Thus  in  ttie  evening  of  times  (Heb.  i. 
2;  1  Pet.  i.  19-20),  or  last  dayi,  about  the  same 
hour  of  the  day  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  of- 
fered in  the  temple,  did  Christ  die  on  Calvary, 
so  that  the  substance  and  the  shadow  corresponded 
(Mark  xv.  25-33).  Calmet,  in  a  very  elaborate 
dissertation,  contends,  with  many  of  the  ancient^ 
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in  the  posts  of  the  door  (Exod.  xii.  7),  but  after- 
waads  the  prints  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  altar  (comp.  Deut.  vi.  9 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  2;  Heb.  viii.  10;  ix.  13,  14).  The  ram  or 
kid  was  roasted  in  an  oven  (Q''i''3)  whole,  with 
two  spita  made  of  )wmegranate  wood  thrust  through 
it,  tlie  one  lengthwise,  the  other  transversely 
(crossing  the  longitudinal  one  near  the  fore-legs), 
thus  forming  a  cross  (Pesachim,  c.  3).  This  moile 
of  roasting  is  expressed  in  Arabic  by  the  verb 
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9,  '  to  crucify'  (Jahn's  Bib.  Antiq.  §  142). 
Thus  roasted  with  fire,  as  an  emblem  of  purifica- 
tion, it  was  served  up  with  a  bitter  salad  [Me- 
rorim]  unpickled,  indicative  of  the  bitterness 
of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  with  the  flesh  of 
the  other  sacrifices  (Deut.  xvi.  2-6).  What  of 
the  flesh  remained  uneaten  was  to  be  consumed 
with  fire,  lest  it  should  see  corruption  (comp. 
Exod.  xii.  10;  Ps.  xvi.  10;  Acts  ii.  27).  Not 
fewer  than  ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  persons, 
were  admitted  to  this  sacred  solemnity.  At  its 
first  observance  the  Hebrews  ate  the  Passover  with 
loins  girt  about,  sandals  on  their  feet,  staves  in 
their  hands,  and  in  haste,  like  travellers  equipped 
and  prepared  for  immediate  departure  (Exod,  xii. 
11);  but  subsequently  the  usual  mode  of  re- 
clining was  adopted,  in  token  of  vest  and  secu- 
rity (John  xiii.  23).  Several  of  these  rites  are 
therefore  omitted  by  Moses  in  repeating  the  laws 
of  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  5-8 ;  Num.  ix.  2-11 ; 
xxviii.  16,  17;  Deut.  xvi.).  The  Rabbins  enu- 
merate the  following  particulars  as  peculiar  to  its 
original  observance  : — 1.  The  eating  of  it  in  their 
houses  dispersed  in  Egypt ;  2.  The  taking  up  of 
the  paschal  lamb  from  the  tenth  day ;  3.  The 
charge  to  strike  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  ;  4. 
The  eating  of  it  in  haste  (Bab. Talmud,  Pesachim, 
c.  9  ;  Maim.  Corban  Pesach.  c.  10,  ^  15).  But 
the  command  not  to  break  a  bone  of  the  ofl"ering 
was  always  observed  (John  xix.  36). 

Considering  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  country  was  not  celebrated 
for  its  wines,  tliough  it  had  its  vineyards  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  47;  cv.  33;  Gen.  xl.  11).  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  water  was  the  general  drink  at  the 
original  institution,  though  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  might  have  wine.  In  this  case,  we  ap- 
prehend, it  would  be  such  as  Pharaoh  is  repre- 
sented as  drinking  (Gen.  xl.  11),  which  is 
called  by  Herodotus  (ii.  37)  ohos  &ij.irf\ivos, 
and  which,  in  Exod.  xxii.  29 ;  xxix.  40,  under 
the  names  of  yDl,  tears,  and  |i»,  wine,  is  ap- 
pointed amongst  the  ofl'erings.  As  wine,  then, 
afterwards  formed  part  of  their  oblations,  and 
was  consumed  in  their  sacred  feasts,  it  would 
thus  naturally  become  introduced  into  that  of  the 
Passover.  The  wine  used  wouhl  of  course  he 
unfermented,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was 
always  the  fresh  expressed  juice  or  '  pure  blood 
of  the  grape'  (Deut.  xxxii.  14);  for  the  Mishna 
states  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
boiled  wine.  '  They  do  not  boil  the  wine  of  the 
heave-offering,  because  it  diminishes  it,'  and 
consequently  thickens  it,  thus  rendering  the 
mingling  of  water  with  it  when  drunk  necessary  ; 
but  it  is  immediately  added,  '  Rabbi  Yeliudah 

that  our  Saviour  did  not  celebrate  the  Passover 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  or,  at  least,  that  the  Jews 
lelebrated  it  on  Fivday,  the  day  of  Chrirt'g  death. 


permits  this,  because  it  improves  it '  (  Teroomoth . 
Perek,  c  xi.).  Independent  of  this,  however,  we 
may  consider  it  certain,  that  on  the  special  occa- 
sion of  the  Passover,  when  all  fermented  things 
were  so  cautiously  banished,  this  practice  of  boil- 
ing the  wine  would  be  often  resorted  to  as  a  well- 
known  means  of  destroying  the  fermenting  prin- 
ciple, and  securing  the  purity  of  the  wine  [Wine]. 
Tiiough  the  Rabbins  have  made  many  burden- 
some and  unauthorized  additions  to  the  simple 
laws  of  the  Bible,  their  writings  still  illustrate 
our  subject  to  a  very  great  extent,  and,  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of  the 
Passover,  demonstrate  that  our  Lord's  practice 
corresponded  with  tlieirs.*  One  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Uilchoth  Chometz  (whereby  are  typified 
the  four  blessings  expressed  in  Exod.  vi.  6,  7)  is, 
that  'all  persons,  whether  men  or  women,  are 
bound  on  tliis  night  to  drink  four  cups  of  wine, 
and  this  number  is  not  to  be  diminished  '  (c.  vii.). 
Besides  these  four  cups,  wine  was  also  drunk 
during  tlie  supper.  Such  a  quantity  of  wine  of 
the  modern  kind  (about  two  and  a  half  pints 
English),  exclusive  of  water,  drunk  by  each 
person  present,  would  have  transformed  tliis 
sacred  festival  into  a  sad  scene  of  revelry  and 
drunkenness,  which,  considering  the  grave  and 
temperate  habits  of  the  ancient  Jews,  is  a  sup- 
position we  are  not  waiTanted  to  make.  Fer- 
mented wine  was  in  fact  excluded  by  a  general 
law  [Leaven],  which  appears  to  have  been  well 
understood.  This  is  evident  from  many  facts. 
The  Mishna  enumerates  three  species  of  drink, 
the  use  of  which  would  violate  the  Passover  : 
viz.  'the  cutach  of  Babylon,  the  shekar  of  the 
Medes,  and  the  chometz  of  Iduniaea '  (Pes.  c.  iii.). 
Maimonides  and  Bartenora,  in  their  comments, 
say  that  water  and  the  juices  of  fruits  were  al- 
lowed to  be  drunk  at  the  Passover  by  tlie  ancient 
Jews,  who  held  an  hypothesis  that  the  water  of 
fruits  did  not  ferment !  The  former  says,  '  The 
juice  of  fruits  does  not  leaven,  but  putrefies  :  and 
the  liquor  of  fruits  are  wine,  and  milk,  and 
honey,  and  oil-olive,  and  tlie  juice  of  apples  and 
pomegranates,  and  such  like.  But  if  any  water 
be  mixed  with  them  they  do  ferment'  {Chometz 
Vematzah,  c.  v.  §  1).  Again  :  *  Paste  that  is 
kneaded  in  the  liquor  of  fruits,  if  they  boil  it  in 
the  liquor  of  fruits,  or  fry  it  in  a  pan  in  oil,  it 
is  lawful,  for  the  liquor  of  fruits  fennents  not' 
(ibid.).  These  statements  serve  to  prove  that,  in 
tiie  judgment  of  the  ancient  Jews,  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law  extended  to  the  prohibition 
of  everything  known  to  be  fermented.  Tiie  later 
Jews,  as  well  as  some  of  the  earlier,  may  have 
held  erroneous  chemical  hypotheses  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  our  Lord,  in 
observing  the  law,  did  not  err  in  its  application. 
He  employed  the  '  fruit  of  the  vine,'  JS3n  HQ, 
yevvi)fj^a  t^s  afiirtAov.  The  oral  law,  however, 
clearly  indicates  the  kind  of  wine  used  by  the 
Jews  on  this  occasion  :  '  Whosoever  has  not  got 
wine  transgresses  an  injunction  of  the  Rabbins, 

*  The  Jewisli  writings  of  course  vary  much  in 
value,  according  as  they  approach  to,  or  recede 
from,  the  primitive  ages.  The  Mishnical  doctors 
must  be  distinguished  from  their  more  modem 
commentators,  the  Gemarists,  who,  like  anno> 
tators  in  general,  often  obscure  a  subject  a*  w«U 
as  sometimes  explain  one. 
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for  they  have  said  that  there  is  to  be  no  diminu- 
tion from  the  four  cups.  And,  if  necessary,  he 
must  sell  what  he  has,  in  order  to  keep  the  in- 
junction of  the  wise  men.  He  is  not  to  depend 
apon  the  hread,  for  if  he  fulfil  the  command 
concerning  one  cup,  he  has  not  fulfilled  that  con- 
cerning the  three.  Therefore  let  him  sell  what 
he  has,  and  furnish  the  expense,  until  he  pro- 
cure (D''p1DV  IN  P^)  WINE  OR  RAISINS '  (Avbah 
Turim.  Orach  Chayim,  p.  483).  This  accords 
with  the  practice  of  the  modern  Jews.  *  They  are 
forbidden  to  drink  any  liquor  made  from  grain ' 
(clearly  because  such  drinks  are  always  fer- 
mented), '  or  that  has  jmssed  through  the  process 
uf  f^ermentation.  Their  drink  is  either  pure  water, 
or  raisin-wine  prepared  by  themselves '  (Allen's 
Modern  Judaism,  p.  394,  1830).  Hyam  Isaacs 
says,  '  Their  drink  during  the  time  of  the  feast 
is  either  fair  water  or  raisiii-wine  prepared  by 
themselves,  but  no  kind  of  leaven  must  be  mixed ' 
(Ceremonies,  Sjc.  of  the  Jews,  p.  98).* 

The  Ceremonies  practised  at  the  eating  of  the 
Paschal  Supper,  as  described  in  the  Jewish  ritual 

riDQ  ?y  mjn  IQD,  and  other  books,  will  illus- 
trate many  circumstances  alluded  to  by  the 
Evangelists  in  their  account  of  the  last  Passover 
kept  by  the  Saviour.  Since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  Jews  can  sacrifice  no  psischal 
lamb,  and  only  observe  the  parts  of  the  feast  which 
relate  to  the  bread,  herbs,  and  wine.  Assuming 
that  the  Mishna  pretty  correctly  details  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Christ,  the 
following  summary  will  exhibit  such  parts  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  by  the  ancient  Jews  as  ap- 
pear to  throw  light  upon  the  Gospel  narratives. 

*  Professor  Moses  Stuart  has  the  following  in- 
teresting remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Passover- 
wine  :  '  Perhaps,  however,  the  usage  which  was 
carried  so  far  by  the  Jews,  arose  mainly  from 
strict  regard  to  the  supposed  real  meaning  of  the 
command  in  Exod.  xii.  15  ;  xiii.  3,  7,  al.,  which 

is  not  expressed  by  bread  {^YiU  DH?),  but  by 
declaring  that  they  should  not  eat  VDH,  i.  e.  any- 
thing fermented.  Now  as  the  word  ?3N,  trans- 
lated eating,  is,  in  cases  without  number,  em- 
ployed to  include  a  partaking  of  all  refreshments 
at  a  meal,  that  is,  of  the  drinks  as  well  as  the 
food,  tlie  Rabbins,  it  would  seem,  interpreted  the 
command  just  cited  as  extending  to  the  xoine,  as 
well  as  the  bread,  of  the  Passover.'  '  The  Rab- 
bins, therefore,  in  order  to  exclude  every  kind 
of  fermentation  from  the  Passover,  taught  the 
Jews  to  make  a  wine  from  raisins  or  dried  grapes 
expressly  for  that  occasion,  and  this  was  to  be 
drunk  before  it  had  time  to  ferment.'  '  Whe7i 
the  Jewish  custom  began  of  excluding  fermented 
wine  from  the  Passover-feast  is  not  known.  That 
the  custom  is  very  ancient,  that  it  is  even  now 
almost  universal,  and  (hat  it  has  been  so  for  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,  I  take  to  be  facts  that  cannot  be  fairly 
controverted.'  '  I  cannot  doubt  that  VDn,  in  its 
widest  sense,  was  excluded  from  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  first  instituted ; 
for  I  am  not  able  to  find  evidence  to  make  me 
doubt  that  the  custom  among  the  Jews  of  ex- 
cluding fermented  wine  as  well  as  bread  is  older 
than  the  Christian  era'  (Dr.  Robinson's  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  pp.  507,  508,  New  York,  1843). 
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After  the  Paschal  Supper  had  been  prepared^ 
and  the  washings  or  purifications  usual  at  feaati 
performed,  the  master  of  the  family  (or  most 
eminent  guest)  proceeded  to  the  giving  of  thanks. 
Sitting  down  with  the  company,  he  took  a  cup- 
ful of  wine  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he 
began  the  consecration,  saying, '  Blessed  be  Thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  the  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine'  (|Q3n  ^D).  H» 
then  drank  the  first  cup  of  wine,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  each  person  present.  Tliis 
thanksgiving  was  called  p^^  ^D^3,  the  blessing 
of  the  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17).  He  then  blessed 
for  the  washing  of  hands,  and  washed.  A  table 
was  next  brought  in  furnished,  having  upon  it 
bitter  herbs,  unleavened  bread,  and  the  sauce 
called  riDlin  charoseth  (or  rather  a  sort  of  wine 
or  fruit  cake  composed  of  raisins,  dates,  figs,  &c., 
stamped  or  pressed  together,  a  species  of  H^i'D, 
so  as  to  resemble  clay,  the  Rabbins  deeming  it  a 
memorial  of  the  Jews  having  wrought  therein), 
also  the  body  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  chagigah,  or  feast- offering,  which  is  for  the 
14th  day  of  Nisan  (Deut.  xvi.  2).  Then  he  began 
to  bless  God  who  created  the  fruit  of  the  earth, 
taking  an  herb  and  first  dipping  it  in  the  sauce 
or  paste,  eating  it,  with  all  who  lay  at  the  table 
around  him,  none  eating  less  than  the  size  of  an 
olive.  The  table  was  now  removed  from  before 
him  only  who  made  the  declaration  t\llT\  hay 
gadah,  or  showing  forth  (1  Cor.  xi.  26)  of  their 
5  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  as  commanded  ia 
■  Exod.  xii.  17;  xiii.  8.  Then  the  second  cup  of 
wine  was  filled,  and  the  son  or  other  young  per- 
I  son  asked,  according  to  Exod.  xii.  26,  '  What 
'  mean  ye  by  this  service?'  He  who  presided 
would  then  respond,  according  to  a  prescribed 
form  or  liturgy, '  How  different  is  this  night  from 
all  other  nights !  For  all  other  nights  we  wash 
but  once,  but  this  night  twice.  All  other  nights 
:  we  eat  leavened  bread,  or  unleavened,  but  these 
nights  mifermented  only.  All  other  nights  we 
eat  flesh,  roasted,  baked,  or  boiled,  but  this  night 
roasted  only.  All  other  nights  we  eat  of  any 
other  herbs,  but  this  night  only  bitter  herbs.  All 
other  nights  we  eat  either  sitting  or  lying,  but  this 
night  lying  only.'  Then  the  table  was  again 
placed  before  him,  and  he  said, '  This  Passover 
which  we  eat  is  in  respect  that  the  Lord  passed 
over  the  houses  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt.'  Then, 
holding  up  the  bitter  herbs,  he  would  say,  '  These 
bitter  herbs  that  we  eat  are  in  respect  that  the 
Egyptians  made  the  lives  of  our  fathers  bitter  in 
Egypt.'  Then,  holding  up  the  uideavened  bread 
in  his  hand,  he  saith,  '  Tliis  unleavened  bread 
which  we  eat  is  in  respect  that  the  dough  of  our 
fathers  had  not  time  to  be  leavened,  when  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  them  and  redeemed  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy  ;  and  they  baked 
unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough  which  they  brought 
out  of  Egypt '  (Exod.  xii.  39).  Then  he  said, 
'  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  confess,  to  praise,  to 
laud,  to  glorify,  to  iionour,  to  extol,  to  magnify, 
and  to  ascribe  victory  to  Him  who  did  unto  our 
fathers  and  unto  us  all  these  signs,  and  wlio 
brought  us  forth  from  servitude  to  freedom,  from 
sorrow  to  joy,  from  darkness  to  marvellous  light, 
and  we  say  before  Him,  Halleluyah  !  &c.'  Psalms 
cxiii.  and  cxiv.  were  then  repeated.  Then  they 
blessed  the  Lord  who  had  redeemed  tliem  and 
their  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  and  preserved  them 
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onto  that  night,  to  eat  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs.  The  second  cup  of  wine,  after  the 
usual  blessing,  was  then  drunk.  He  next  blessed 
for  the  washing  of  hands,  and  washed  a  second 
time  (John  xiii.  4,  5,  12).  Then  he  took  two 
cakes,  and  he  '  brake'  one  of  them,  using  both 
liands,  and  pronouncing  the  consecration  in  these 
words,  '  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the 
King  of  the  universe,  who  bringest  forth  food  out 
of  the  earth'   (Psalm  civ.  14).     This  was  called 

Dn?n  n313,  the  blessing  of  the  bread;  and  he 
who  pronounced  the  blessing  y^{"'3n,  the  breaker 
(Luke  xxii.  19).  He  tlieu  distributed  a  piece  of 
the  bread  to  each  person  around  him,  blessing 
God  who  commanded  to  eat  unleavened  bread 
and  bitter  lierbs,  and  saying,  '  This  is  the  bread 
of  affliction  which  our  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.'  [This  form  of  speech  was  followed  by 
the  Saviour  (Luke  xxii.  19),  when  he  gave  to  the 
bread  a  new  reference,  saying, '  This  is  my  body,' 
i.  e.  a  sign  of  it.]  Then  all  ate,  such  of  them  as 
chose  dipping  their  portion  into  the  charoseth 
(John  xiii.  26).  The  master  next  blessed  God 
■who  commanded  the  eating  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
he  ate  of  the  flesh  of  the  feast-offering :  then  he 
blessed  God  who  commanded  the  eating  of  the 
Passover,  and  he  ate  of  the  body  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  After  this  the  company  sat  long  at  supper, 
each  person  eating  and  drinking  as  miich  as  he 
required,  religious  discourse  being  generally  car- 
ried on  during  the  meal.  Afterwards  they  ate  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Passover,  if  only  a  piece  the  size 
of  an  olive,  but  tasted  no  other  food  afterwards,  so 
that  it  might  be  tlie  end  of  tlieir  supper,  and  the 
taste  of  it  remain  in  the  mouth.  After  this,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  the  third  cup  of 
wine  in  the  usual  form,  and  the  wine  was  drunk, 
each  person,  in  these  ceremonies,  repeating  the 
words  of  the  master,  and  following  his  example 
in  eating  and  drinking.  This  cup  was  pro- 
perly the  cup  of  benediction,  HDlin  D''D  (Matt. 
xxvi.  27  ;  1  Cor.  x.  16),  with  which  tlie  Saviour 
commended  tlie  mysteries  of  his  blood  to  his 
disciples.  After  this  third  cup  was  drunk,  thanks- 
giving was  continued  for  the  food  of  which  they 
had  partaken,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  fathers 
from  Egyptian  servitude,  for  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  for  the  law  given  to  Moses.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  the  Saviour  selecting  this  cup  as 
the  sign  of  '  the  new  covenant  in  his  blood ' 
(Luke  xxii.  20).  A  fourth  cup  was  then  filled, 
the  praise  of  the  song  pronounced,  which  is,  *  All 
thy  works  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  &c.'  (Psalm 
cxlv.  10),  and  the  usual  blessing  on  the  wine. 
After  the  fourth  cup  the  Jews  tasted  nothing  that 
light,  save  water,  unless  they  chose  to  fill  a  fifth 
cup,  fur  which  they  must  say  the  Great  Hallel 
(Psalm  cxxxvi.),  '  Confess  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he 
is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever -^  and 
oilier  hymns.  No  fourth  cup  seems  to  have  been 
drunk  by  our  Lord  or  his  disciples,  though  hymns 
were  sung  at  the  close  of  the  repast  (Matt.  xxvi. 
30  ;  Mark  xiv.  26).— F.  R.  L. 

PASTURAGE.  In  the  first  period  of  their 
history  the  Hebrews  led  an  unsettled  pastoral  life 
Bach  as  we  still  find  among  many  Oriental  tribes. 
One  great  object  of  the  Mosaical  polity  was  to 
turn  them  from  this  condition  into  that  of  fixed 
cultivators  of  the  soil.    Pasturage  was,  however, 
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only  discouraged  as  a  coHffiVjon  o/" /i/e  unfilendly 
to  settled  habits  and  institutions,  and  not  as  a 
pin-suit  connected  with  agriculture.  Hence,  al- 
though in  later  times  the  principal  attention  of 
the  Hebrews  was  given  to  agriculture,  the  tending 
of  sheep  and  cattle  was  not  at  any  time  neglected. 
The  shepherds  who  move  about  with  their  flocks 
from  one  past> ire-ground  to  another,  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  season,  the  state  of  the  iierbage, 
and  the  supply  of  water,  are  called  nomadea — that 
is,  not  merely  shepherds,  but  wandering  shep- 
herds. They  feed  their  flocks  on  the  '  commons,' 
or  the  deserts  and  wildernesses,  which  no  settled 
or  cultivating  people  have  appropriated.  At 
first,  no  pastoral  tribe  can  have  any  particular 
property  in  such  tra'-t^  of  ground  in  preference  to 
another  tribe ;  but,  in  the  end,  a  particular  tract 
becomes  appropriated  to  some  one  tribe,  or  section 
of  a  tribe,  either  from  long  occupation,  or  from 
digging  wells  therein.  According  to  the  ideas  of 
the  East,  the  digging  of  a  well  is  so  meritorious 
an  act,  that  he  who  performs  it  acquires  a  property 
in  the  waste-lands  around.  In  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  Palestine  was  but  thinly  peopled  by 
the  Canaanites,  and  offered  many  such  tracts  of 
unappropriated  grounds  fit  for  pasturage.  In 
these  they  fed  their  flocks,  without  establishing 
any  exclusive  claims  to  the  soil,  until  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  wells,  which,  being  considered  as  an 
act  of  appropriation,  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  26).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  those  Israelites  who  jmssessed 
large  flocks  and  herds  sent  them  out,  under  the 
care  of  shepherds,  into  the  '  wildernesses,'  or  com- 
mons, of  the  east  and  south,  where  there  are  rich 
and  juicy  pasturages  during  the  moist  seasons  of 
the  year  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28  ;  xxv.  4-15 ;  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  29-31;  Isa.  Ixv.  10;  Jer.  1.  39).  The 
nomads  occupy,  successively,  the  same  stations 
in  the  deserts  every  year.  In  summer,  when  the 
plains  are  parched  with  drought,  and  every  green 
herb  is  dried  up,  they  proceed  northwards,  or  into 
the  mountains,  or  to  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  in 
winter  and  spring,  when  the  rains  have  re-clothed 
the  plains  with  verdure,  and  filled  the  water- 
courses, they  return.  When  these  pastors  remove, 
they  strike  their  tents,  pack  them  up,  and  convey 
them  on  camels  to  the  next  station.  Nearly  all 
the  pastoral  usages  were  the  same,  anciently,  as 
now.  The  sheep  were  constantly  kept  in  the 
open  air,  and  guarded  by  hired  servants,  and  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  owners.  Even  the 
daughters  of  emirs,  or  chiefs,  did  not  disdain  to 
tend  the  sheep  (Gen.  xxiv.  17-20 ;  xxix.  9  ;  Exod. 
ii.  16).  The  principal  shepherd  was  responsible 
for  the  sheep  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  if  any  were 
lost  he  had  to  make  them  good,  except  in  certain 
cases  (Gen.  xxxi.  39;  Exod.  xxii.  12;  Amos  iii. 
12.)  Their  services  were  often  paid  by  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  young  of  the  flock  (Gen.  xxx. 
30).  On  the  more  dangerous  stations,  towers 
were  erected,  from  which  the  approach  of  enemies 
might  be  discovered.  These  were  called  the 
Towers  of  the  Flock  (Gen.  xxv.  21 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10;  Micah  iv.  8.) 

PATARA  (rioTopa),  a  port  of  Lycia  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem, 
changed  his  ship  for  one  bound  to  Phoenicia  (Acts 
xxi.  1,  2).  Patara  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Xanthus,  and  bad  a  famous  temple  and  oracle  of 
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Apollo  (Strabo,  xlv.  665 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  28  { 
Mela,  i.  15;  Herod,  i.  182). 

PATHROS,  a  name  given  to  Egypt,  particu- 
larly Upper  Egypt,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (ch. 
xxix.  14 ;  XXX.  14)  [Egypt]. 

PATMOS  (ndr/xos),  a  rocky  and  bare  island 
of  the  ^geau  Sea,  about  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Sporades 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  23 ;  Strabo,  x.  480).  On 
account  of  its  stern  and  desolate  character,  the 
island  was  used,  under  the  Roman  empire,  as  a 
place  of  banishment,  which  accounts  for  the  exile 
of  John  thither  '  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus '  (Rev. 
i.  9)  [John].  He  was  here  favoured  with  those 
visions  which  are  contained  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  to  which  the  place  owes  its  Scriptural  in- 
terest. The  external  aspect  oi  the  island,  as 
viewed  from  the  sea,  and  the  associations  con- 
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nected  with  it,  are  neatly  indicated  by  the  Scot- 
tish Deputation  {Narrative,  p.  326)  : — '  We  saw 
the  peaks  of  its  two  prominent  hills,  but  our 
course  did  not  lie  very  near  it.  Still  it  was  in- 
tensely interesting  to  get  even  a  glance  of  that 
memorable  spot  where  the  beloved  disciple  saw 
the  visions  of  God ;  the  spot,  too,  where  the 
Saviour  was  seen,  and  his  voice  heard,  for  the 
last  time  till  he  comes  again.  John's  eye  often 
rested  on  the  mountains  and  the  islands  among 
which  we  were  passing,  and  on  the  shores  and 
waves  of  this  great  sea ;  and  often,  after  the  vision 
was  passed,  these  natural  features  of  his  place  of 
exile  would  refresh  his  spirit,  recalling  to  hig 
mini  how  '  he  stood  on  the  sand  of  the  sea'  (Ret. 
xiii.  1),  and  how  he  had  seen  that  'every  island 
fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found  * 
(Rev.  xvi.  29). 


448.    [Patmos.] 


On  approaching  the  island  the  coast  is  found 
to  be  high,  and  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  capes, 
which  form  so  many  ports,  some  of  which  are 
excellent.  The  only  one  in  use  is,  however,  a 
deep  bay,  sheltered  by  high  mountains  on  every 
side  but  one,  where  it  is  protected  by  a  projecting 
cape.  The  town  attaclied  to  this  port  is  situated 
upon  a  high  rocky  mountain,  rising  immediately 
from  the  sea ;  and  this,  with  the  Scala  below 
upon  the  shore,  consisting  of  some  shops  and 
houses,  forms  the  only  inhabited  site  of  the  island. 
The  best  and  most  recent  account  of  this  island  is 
that  of  Schubert  in  his  Reise  nach  Morffenland, 
iii.  424-442. 

Patmos  is  deficient  of  trees,  but  abounds  in 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  Walnuts  and  other 
fruit  trees  are  grown  in  the  orchards;  and  the 
wine  of  Patmos  is  the  sti-ongest  and  best  fla- 
voured of  any  in  the  Greek  islands.  Maize 
and  barley  are  cultivated,  but  not  in  a  quantity 
•officient  for  the  use  of  the  mbabitaot*^  and  for 


the  supply  of  their  own  vessels  and  others  which 
often  put  in  at  the  great  harbour  for  provisions. 
The  island  now  bears  the  names  of  Patino  and 
Palmosa,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  4000 
or  5000,  many  of  whom  are  emigrants  from  the 
neighbouring  continent.  About  half  way  on 
which,  whereon  the  town  is  built,  is  shown  a 
natural  grotto  in  the  rock,  where  St.  John  is 
supposed  to  have  seen  his  visions,  and  to  have 
written  the  Revelation.  In  and  around  it  is  a 
small  church,  connected  with  which  is  a  school 
or  college,  where  the  ancient  Greek  literature  is 
said  to  be  well  taught  and  understood.  On 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  consequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  is  a  monastery,  which,  from 
its  situation,  has  a  very  majestic  appearance. 
It  was  built  by  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  in  the 
library  are  a  great  many  printed  books  and 
manuscripts.  The  latter  have  been  examined 
and  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Professor  Gar- 
lic.   See  also  Turner,  Journal  o/  a  Tota;  iii. 
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98-101,  aud  Schubert,  BeiK  ins  Morgenland,  iii. 
424-434. 
PAVEMENT,     [Gabbatha.] 
PAVILION.     [Tent.] 

PAUL  (naCXos),  originally  Saul  (>1X^, 
1av\os,  asked  for),  v/as  a  native  of  Tarsus,  a  city 
of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxii.  3,  &c.),  and  was  of  Jewish 
descent,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil.  iii.  5). 
From  his  father  he  inherited  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship,  which  had  probably  been  earned  by 
«ome  of  his  ancestry  through  services  rendered  to 
the  Roman  stale  (Lardner,  Works,  i.  228,  ed. 
1788,  8vo;  Grotins,  ad  Act.  xxii.  28).  The  sup- 
position tliat  he. enjoyed  them  in  virtue  of  being  a 
native  of  Tarsus  is  not  well  founded  ;  for  though 
that  city  had  been  created  by  Augustus  an  vrbs 
libera  (D'ion.  Chrysost.  ii.  36,  ed.  Reiske;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  V.  27),  it  does  not  follow  from  tins  that 
all  its  natives  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship;  aud  besides,  from  Actsxxi.  39,  com- 
pared with  xxii.  24,  27,  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
OS  the  chief  captain  knew  Paul  to  be  a  native  of 
Tarsus  and  yet  was  not  aware  of  his  Roman 
citizenship,  the  latter  of  these  was  not  necessarily 
associated  with  the  former.  From  his  receiving 
tiie  name  Saul  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was 
tlie  first-ljorn  son  of  his  parents,  and  that  they  had 
long  desired  and  often  asked  for  such  a  favour 
from  God  ;  that  he  was  not  their  only  child,  how- 
ever, appears  from  the  mention  made  (Acts  xxiii. 
16)  of  his  'sister's  son.'  Whether  Andronicus, 
Jvuiia,  and  Herodion,  whom  he  terms,  in  the 
E])istle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  7,  11),  airyyeffls  fiov, 
were  of  the  numl)er  of  his  blood  relations,  or  only 
belonged  to  the  same  tribe  with  him,  is  a  question 
on  which  learned  men  have  taken  different  sides 
(comp.  Lardner,  Works,  vi.  235  ;  Estius,  Comm. 
in  toe). 

At  that  time  Tarsus  was  the  rival  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria  as  a  place  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phical research  (Strabo,  xiv.  5)  ;  but  to  what 
extent  the  future  '  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  '  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  its  schools  we  have  no  means  of 
accurately  determining.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  show  from  his  writings  that  he  was  familiar 
with  Greek  literature,  and  Dr.  Bentley  has  not  he- 
sitated to  affirm  that  'as  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest 
from  this  chapter  alone  (Acts  xxvii.),  if  nothing 
else  had  been  now  extant,  that  St.  Paul  was  a  great 
master  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  '  (Boyle 
Lectures,  Serm.  iii.  sub.  init.).  An  authority  like 
tiiat  of  Bentley  in  a  question  of  Greek  literature 
is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside ;  yet  on  referring  to  the 
evidence  which  has  been  furnished  both  by  himself 
and  othere  in  support  of  the  opinion  to  which  he 
has  lent  his  sanction,  it  will  not  be  found,  we 
think,  such  as  to  justify  the  strong  and  decided 
language  he  has  employed.  This  evidence  consists, 
(I)  of  a  few  supposed  references,  in  the  discourse 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bentley,  to  certain  dogmas  of 
the  Greek  philosophers;  but  even  supposing  the 
Apostle  to  have  had  these  in  his  eye,  it  will  not 
follow  that  he  must  have  studied  the  writings  in 
which  these  dogmas  were  unfolded  and  defended 
because  he  might  have  learned  enough  of  them  to 
guide  him  to  such  references,  as  by  the  supposition 
he  makes  in  that  discourse,  from  those  controver- 
sial encounters  with  '  the  philosophers  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  of  the  Stoics,'  which  we  are  told  he 
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had  in  the  market-place  of  Athens,  previous  to  the 
delivering  of  his  oration  on  the  Areopagus ;  (2)  of 
three  quotations  made  by  him  from  Greek  poets, 
one  from  the  Phaenomena  (ver.  5)  of  his  country- 
man Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  28),  one  from  a  lost  play 
of  Menander  (I  Cor.  xv.  33),  and  one  from  Epi- 
menides  (Tit.  i.  12),  all  of  which,  however,  bear 
the  general  character  of  gnomes  or  proverbs,  and 
might  consequently  find  their  way  to  the  Apostle 
merely  as  part  of  tlie  current  coin  of  popular  con- 
versation, wifliout  his  having  once  visited  tlie 
treasury  whence  they  were  originally  drawn ;  and 
(3)  of  certain  similarities  of  idea  and  expression 
between  some  passages  of  the  Apostle  and  some 
tiiat  are  found  in  classic  authors  (Home's  Intro- 
duction, iv.  3 13)  ;  but  none  of  which  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that 
the  coincidence  is  more  than  purely  accidental. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  having  spent  his  early  years  in  such 
a  city  as  Tarsus  could  not  but  exert  a  very  power- 
ful influence  on  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Paul, 
in  the  way  of  sharpening  his  faculties,  refining  his 
tastes,  and  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  sympathies 
and  all'ections.  '  If,  even  to  the  meanest  citizen,' 
as  Eichhorn  remarks,  '  such  a  circumstance  af- 
fords— unless  he  be  by  nature  utterly  unobservant 
— much  information  which  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  obtained,  and  in  consequence  of  this  a 
certain  activity  of  mind,  how  much  greater  may 
not  its  efi'ect  be  su]jposed  to  have  been  on  a  great 
mind  like  that  of  Paul.  To  his  birth  and  early 
residence  in  Tarsus  may  be  traced  the  urbanity 
which  the  Apostle  at  no  time  laid  aside,  and  of 
whicli  he  was  frequently  a  perfect  model,  many 
insinuating  turns  which  he  gives  to  his  epistles, 
and  a  more  skilful  use  of  the  Greek  tongue  than 
a  Jew  born  and  educated  in  Palestine  could  well 
have  attained'  {Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  iii.  5). 

But  whatever  uncertainty  may  liang  over  the 
early  studies  of  the  Apostle  in  the  department  of 
Greek  learning,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  being 
the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  destined,  in  all  proba- 
bility, from  his  infancy  to  the  pursuits  of  a  doctor 
of  Jewish  law,  he  would  be  carefully  instructed 
from  his  earliest  years  in  the  elements  of  Rabbi- 
Jiical  lore.  It  is  probable  also  that  at  tliis  time 
he  acquired  his  skill  in  that  handicraft  trade  by 
which  in  later  years  he  frequently  supported  him- 
self (Acts  xvii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  &c.)  ;  for  it  was 
a  maxim  among  the  Jews,  that  '  he  who  does  not 
teach  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  to  steal.'  This 
trade  is  described  by  Luke  as  that  of  a  <TK-r)V(moi6s, 
a  word  regarding  the  meaning  of  which  there  has 
been  no  small  difference  of  opinion.  Luther 
makes  it  '  carpet-maker ;'  Morus  (m  Act.  xviii. 
3)  and  others,  '  maker  of  mats  or  mattresses ;' 
Michaelis  {Einl.  ins  N.  T.  §  216)  and  Haenlein 
(Ei7il.  i7is  iV.  T.  iii.  301),  '  tool-maker;'  Chrygos- 
tom  and  others,  '  worker  in  leather '  ( =  c/cuto- 
TSfios) ;  Hug  {Introd.  p.  505,  Fosdick's  Trans.) 
and  Eichhorn  (Einl.  ins  N.  T.  iii.  8),  '  maker  of 
tent-cloth ;'  but  most  critics  agree  with  our  trans- 
lators in  rendering  it  '  tent-maker '  (comp.  Kui- 
noel,  Dindorf,  Rosenmiiller,  Olshausen,  m  loc; 
Winer,  Realworterb.  Art.  'Paulus;'  Schleusner, 
in  vac). 

At  the  proper  age  (supposed  to  be  after  he  was 
fourteen  years  old),  the  Apostle  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  leamiDg 
of  the  Jews.    Here  he  became  a  student  under 
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Gamaliel,  a  distinguislied  teacher  of  the  law,  and 
who  if  supposed  to  be  the  person  of  tliat  name  who 
is  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  Talmudists  as 
one  of  the  seven  teachers  to  whom  the  title  '  Rab- 
ban  '  was  given  (Lightfoot,  Horce  Hebr.  in  Act. 
V.  34 ;  Neander,  Jpfistol.  Zeitalter,  u.  s.  w.  s.  62 ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabbmico-Phil.  s.v. '  Rabbi").  Besides 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  law,  and  a  sincere 
conviction  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  Judaism, 
Gamaliel  appears  to  have  possessed  a  singularly 
calm  and  judicious  mind,  and  to  have  exercised 
a  freedom  of  thought  as  well  as  pursued  a  range 
of  study  very  unlike  what  was  common  amimg 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  (Acts  v.  34 — 39 ; 
comp.  Neander,  loc.  cit.).  How  much  the  in- 
structions and  the  example  of  such  a  teacliermay 
have  influenced  the  mind  of  Paul  in  a  direction 
favourable  to  the  course  he  was  subsequently 
called  to  pursue,  it  is  esisy  for  us  to  imagine, 
though  from  the  absence  of  all  testimony  on  the 
subject  it  is  not  competent  for  us  to  affirm. 

We  now  approach  the  period  in  Paul's  history 
when  he  becomes  a  prominent  figure  on  the  page 
of  the  sacred  historian,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  facts  of  his  life  can  be  more  confidently  nar- 
rated. The  points  about  which  differences  of 
opinion  chiefly  exist  relate  to  the  chronology  of 
the  events  recorded  concerning  him.  On  such 
questions  our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  enter,  and 
therefore,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  general  re- 
ference to  the  article  Acts  of  thk  Apostles,  in 
this  work,  where  the  reader  will  find  the  dates 
assigned  to  each  event  of  prominent  importance  in 
the  Apostle's  life,  by  Ussher,  Pearson.  Michaelis, 
Hug,  Haenlein,  Greswell,  and  Anger,  respec- 
tively, we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  briefly  the 
Apostle's  history,  without  any  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  year  either  of  his  own  life  or  of  tlie 
Christian  era  when  each  event  occurred. 

He  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  the  sacred 
historian  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  in  which  transaction  he 
was,  if  not  an  assistant,  something  more  than  a 
mere  spectator.  He  is  described  as  at  this  time 
'  a  young  man '  (^ueavias)  ;  but  this  term  was 
employed  with  so  much  latitude  by  the  Greeks, 
that  it  is  impossible  from  the  mere  use  of  it,  to 
determine  whether  the  party  to  whom  it  was  ap- 
plied, was  under  tliirty,  or  between  that  and  forty. 
The  probability  is,  that  Paul  must  have  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  at  least;  for,  otherwise,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  shared  the  counsels  of 
Uie  chief  priests,  or  been  intrusted  by  them  with 
the  entire  responsibility  of  executing  their  designs 
against  the  followers  of  Jesus,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  (Acts  xxvi.  10,  12).  For  such  a  task 
he  showed  a  painful  aptitude,  and  discharged  it 
with  a  zeal  which  spared  neither  age  nor  sex 
(Acts  viii.  1-3;  xxvi.  10,  11).  But  whilst  thus, 
in  his  ignorance  and  unbelief,  he  was  seekuig  to 
be  '  injurious '  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  great 
Author  of  Christianity  was  about  to  make  him  a 
distinguished  trophy  of  its  power,  and  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  successful  of  its  advocates. 
Whilst  journeying  to  Damascus,  with  a  commis- 
sion from  the  high  priest,  to  arrest  and  bring  back 
as  prisoners  to  Jerusalem  the  Christians  who  had 
escaped  thither  from  the  fury  of  their  persecutors, 
and  when  he  had  almost  completed  his  journey, 
he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  miraculous  vision 
of  Christ,  who  addressing;  him  from  heaven,  de> 
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manded  the  reason  of  his  furious  zeal,  ra  ths 
remarkable  words,  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  me  V  Struck  to  the  ground  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  overwhelming  splendour  of  the  vision, 
and  able  only  to  ask  by  whom  it  was  he  was  tlius 
addressed,  he  received  for  answer,  '  I  am  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest ;  but  arise,  and 
go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  to 
do.'  Tliis  command  the  confounded  and  now 
humble  zealot  immediately  rose  to  obey,  but  as 
the  brilliancy  of  the  light  which  had  shone 
around  him  liad  dazzled  him  to  blindness,  he  had 
to  be  led  into  the  city  by  his  attendants.  Here 
he  remained  for  three  days  and  nights  in  a  state 
of  deep  mental  conflict  and  dejection,  tasting 
neither  meat  nor  drink,  until  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ananias  appeared  at  the  command  of 
Clirist  to  relieve  his  distress,  and  to  admit  him 
into  tlie  Christian  fraternity  by  baptizing  hitB 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Acts  ix.  1-18). 

Respecting  the  character  of  this  transaction 
difl'erent  opinions  have  been  entertained ;  some 
regarding  the  whole  narrative  as  a  mere  myth ; 
others  maintaining  that  the  events  may  be  ex- 
plained on  natural  principles  (such  as  a  severe 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  by  which  Saul 
was  blinded  and  terrified,  and  which  he,  '  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  of  the  ancients,  viewed  as  an 
omen  whereby  he  was  warned  to  desist  from  tne 
persecuting  design  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Damascus'  (Eichhorn, 
Einleit.  iii.  12) ;  whilst  others  regard  the  whole 
as  having  been  a  mere  vision  which  passed  before 
'  the  inner  consciousness '  of  Saul.  Such  sup- 
positions, however,  are  utterly  irreconcilable  wit'a 
the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
with  the  references  to  this  period  of  his  life  by 
the  Apostle  himself  in  his  Epistles  (comp.  1  Cor. 
XV.  8 ;  ix.  1  ;  Gal.  i.  1  ;  Neander,  Apostol. 
Zeitalter.  s.  Ill  ft'.;  Olshausen,  on  Acts  ix. 
1-19;  Ly ttleton's  Observations  on  the  Convert 
sion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paid). 

Immediately  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
Saul  seems  to  have  gfme  into  Arabia,  where  he 
remained  three  yeai-s  (Gal.  i.  11-17);  and  where 
he,  in  all  probability,  was  chiefly  occupied,  by 
meditation  and  study,  in  preparing  himself  for 
the  great  work  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
Here  also  we  may  venture  to  suppose  he  received 
that  Gospel  which  afterwards  he  preached  '  by 
revelation'  from  Christ  (Gal.  i.  12).  Neander 
Q.  c.  s.  121)  and  Anger  (De  Tempp.  in  Actis 
App.  Ratione,  p.  123)  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Paul  went  into  Arabia  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
but  the  reasons  tliey  adduce  have  little  weight, 
(comp.  Olshausen,  on  Acts  ix.  20-25). 

Returning  from  Arabia  to  Damascus  the  Apostle 
commenced  his  public  eff'orts  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  by  boldly  advocating  in  the  synagogues 
of  tlie  Jews  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  venerated  as 
the  Son  of  God.  At  first  astonished,  tlie  Jews 
were  afterwards  furiously  incensed  at  this  change 
in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Saul,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  attempts  upon  his  liberty  and 
life,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from 
Damascus.  This  be  eff'ected  with  difficulty  by 
the  aid  of  the  Cliristians,  some  of  whom  let  liim 
down  in  a  basket  from  the  window  of  a  dwell- 
ing erected  upon  the  outer  wall  of  tiie  citv 
(Acts  ix.  21,  &c. ;  2  Cor.  xi.  32).  After  thi« 
he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  (for  ihejirst  time  aAei 
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his  con  rerslon),  where,  on  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
nabas, he  was  acknowledged  as  a  Christian 
brother,  and  admitted  by  the  Apostles  to  that 
place  in  their  fraternity  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him  by  Christ.  From  Jerusalem  he  was  soon 
driven  by  the  hostility  of  the  Jews ;  when,  after 
visiting  Caesarea,  he  went  to  his  native  town 
Tarsus,  where  he  abode  several  years  (Acts  ix. 
26-30).  From  this  retreat  he  was  summoned  by 
Barnabas,  who,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  church  at 
Antioch,  where  accessions  had  been  made  to  the 
number  of  the  followers  of  Jf-sus  from  among  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  finding  the 
need  of  counsel  and  co-operation  in  his  work, 
went  to  Tarsus  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Saul 
(Acts  xi.  22-25).  After  residing  and  labouring 
for  a  year  in  Antioch,  these  two  distinguished 
servants  of  Christ  were  sent  up  to  Jerusalem  with 
certain  contributions  which  had  been  made 
among  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren  in  Judea,  who  were  suflering  from 
the  efl'ects  of  a  dearth  (Acts  xi.  27-.'30 ).  This,  as 
commonly  received,  was  the  Ajiostle's  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion. 

Having  discharged  this  commission  they  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  accompanied  by  John  Mark, 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  and  were  shortly  after- 
wards despatched  by  that  church,  in  obedience  to 
an  injunction  from  heaven,  on  a  general  mis- 
sionary tour.  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  during 
tlie  earlier  part  only  of  which  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Mark,  in  consequence  of  his  shrinking 
from  (he  toils  and  dangers  of  the  journey  and 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  they  visited  Seleucia, 
Cyprus,  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia 
(in  the  former  of  which  the  fickle  populace, 
though  at  first  they  liad  with  difficulty  been  pre- 
vented from  offering  them  divine  honours,  were 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  instigation 
of  tiie  Jews,  led  to  stone  the  Apostle  until  he  was 
left  for  dead)  ;  and  then  they  returned  by  way  of 
Attalia,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  by  sea  to  Antioch, 
where  they  rehearsed  to  the  church  all  that  God 
had  done  by  them  (Acts  xiii.-xiv.).  This  formed 
the  Apostle's  _^rs<  great  missionary  tour. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  journey,  given  by  Luke, 
the  historian,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  so 
doing,  drops  the  name  Saul  and  adopts  that 
of  Paul,  in  designating  the  Apostle.  It  is  pro- 
bable from  this,  that  it  was  during  this  journey 
that  the  Apostle's  change  of  name  actually  took 
place.  What  led  to  that  change  we  can  only 
conjecture  ;  and  of  conjectures  on  this  point  there 
has  been  no  lack.  Jerome  and  Augustine,  whom, 
among  recent  writers,  Olshausen  follows,  ascribe 
the  change  to  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus, 
whose  name  the  Apostle  assumed  in  commemora- 
lion  of  so  important  an  event.  Chrysostom,  fol- 
lowed by  Theophylact  and  Theodoret,  imputes  it 
to  the  Apostle's  determination  that,  as  Peter  had 
two  names,  he  would  not,  even  in  this  respect, 
'  be  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles.'  Nice- 
phorus  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  37)  thinks  he  received  the 
name  as  a  sort  of  nickname  from  the  Romans,  on 
account  of  his  diminutive  stature  ;  Pauhis,  quasi 
Ptisillus.  Lightfoot,  Hammond,  and  others,  sup- 
pose that  from  his  birth  the  Apostle  had  the  two 
names,  tje  one  in  virtue  of  his  Hebrew  descent, 
the  othei  in  virtue  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  and 
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that  r.e  used  the  one  among  the  Jews,  but  adopted 
the  otner  when  he  came  to  labour  chiefly  among 
Gentiles.  But  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
of  Beza,  Grotius,  Doddridge,  Kuinoel,  &c.,  that 
as  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of 
softening  the  Hebrew  names  in  pronunciation, 
and  accommodating  their  form  to  that  of  the 
Latin  or  Greek  (comp.  Jason  for  Jesus,  Silvanus 
for  Silas,  PoUio  for  Hillel,  &c.),  they  substituted 

Paulus  for  PIXK',  and  the  Apostle  henceforward 

adopted  the  substituted  name  as  his  usual  desig- 
nation. 

Not  long  after  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  returned 
to  Antioch,  they  were  deputed  by  tlie  church 
there  again  to  visit  Jerusalem,  to  consult  the 
Apostles  and  elders  upon  the  question,  which 
certain  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  had 
raised  in  that  at  Antioch,  whether  converts  from 
heatlienism  required  to  be  circumcised,  and  so 
become  Jews  before  they  could  be  saved?  The 
Apostle  on  this  occasion  visited  Jerusalem  for  the 
third  time  after  his  conversion ;  and  after  the 
question  had  been  settled  by  the  parties  in  that 
city  with  whom  the  power  to  do  so  lay,  he 
and  his  companion  returned  to  Antioch.  After 
restoring  peace  to  the  church  there  Paul  proposed 
to  Barnabas  to  undertake  another  missionary  tour, 
to  which  the  latter  cordially  assented ;  but,  un- 
happily, on  the  very  eve  of  their  departure,  a  con- 
tention arose  between  them,  in  consequence  of 
Barnabas  being  determined  to  take  with  them  his 
nephew  John  Mark,  and  Paul  being  equally  de- 
termined that  one,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
ingloriously  deserted  them,  should  not  again  be 
employed  in  the  work.  Unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  this  point  they  separated,  and  Paul, 
accompanied  by  Silas,  commenced  his  second 
missionary  journey,  in  the  course  of  which,  after 
passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  he  revisited 
Lystra  and  Derbe.  At  the  former  of  these  places 
he  found  Timothy,  whom  he  associated  with 
Silas,  as  the  companion  of  his  further  travels,  after 
he  had  been  ordained  by  the  Apostle  and  the 
presbytery  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member  (I  Tim.  iv.  14).  Paul  then  passed 
through  the  regions  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and, 
avoiding  Asia  strictly  so  called,  and  Bithynia, 
he  came  with  his  companions  by  way  of  Mysia 
to  Troas,  on  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont.  Hence 
they  crossed  to  Samothracia,  and  thence  to 
Neapolis,  and  so  to  Philippi,  whither  he  had 
been  summoned  in  a  vision  by  a  man  of  Mace- 
donia saying,  '  Come  over  and  help  us.'  After 
some  time  spent  in  this  city  they  passed  through 
Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  cities  of  Macedonia, 
and  came  to  Thessalonica,  where,  though  tliey 
abode  only  a  short  time,  they  preached  the  Gospel 
with  no  small  success.  Driven  from  that  city 
by  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  they  came  by  night  to 
Berea,  another  city  of  Macedonia,  where  at  first 
they  were  favourably  received  by  the  Jews,  until 
a  party  from  Thessalonica,  whicli  had  followed 
them,  incited  the  Bereans  against  them.  Paul, 
as  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  leave  the  place,  and  accordingly  re- 
tired to  Athens,  where  he  determined  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy.  Whilst  resid- 
ing in  this  city,  and  observing  the  manners  and 
religious  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  his  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him,  when  he  saw  how  entirely  ther 
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were  immersed  in  idolatry  ;  and  unable  to  refrain, 
Le  commenced  in  the  synagogues  of  tlie  Jews,  and 
in  tne  market-place,  to  hold  discussions  with  all 
whom  he  encountered.  This  led  to  his  being 
taken  to  the  Areopagus,  where,  surrounded  by 
perliaps  the  shrewdest,  most  polished,  most  acute, 
most  witty,  and  most  scornful  assemblage  that 
ever  surrounded  a  preacher  of  Christianity,  he, 
with  exquisite  tact  and  ability,  exposed  tlie  folly 
of  their  superstitions,  and  unfolded  tlie  character 
and  claims  of  the  living  and  true  God.  For  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually  arresting  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  he  commenced  by  referring  to  an 
altar  in  their  city,  on  which  be  had  read  the 
inscription  a.yv()iCT<f  6if,  to  an  unknown  God ; 
and,  applying  this  to  Jehovah,  he  proposed  to 
declare  to  them  that  Deity,  whom  thus,  without 
knowing  him  (^ayvoovvTfs),  they  were  worshipping. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  by  many 
interpreters  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact,  that  no 
mention  is  made  by  the  classic  authors  of  any 
altar  in  Athens  bearing  this  inscriirtion,  whilst  we 
are  informed  by  Pausauias  (^Wjc.  i.  4;  Eliac. 
V.  14)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Apollonii  Tyan., 
vi.  3),  that  there  were  several  altars  inscribed 
ayvdcTTois  6(oh,  in  the  ])lural ;  and  diflierent 
suppositions  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
Apostle's  language  (Kuinoel,  in  Act.  xvii.  23). 
But  why  should  we  not  receive  the  Apostle's  own 
testimony  on  this  subject,  as  reported  by  the  in- 
spired historian?  It  is  certain  that  no  one  is  in 
circumstances  to  affirm  that  no  altar  existed 
in  Athens  bearing  such  an  inscription  at  the 
time  Paul  visitecl  that  city ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, Paul,  publicly  addressing  the  Athenians, 
says  he  saw  such  an  altar,  why  should  we  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  take  his  words  for  what  they 
literally  mean?  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in 
what  Pausanias  and  Philostratus  affirm  that 
appears  incompatible  with  Paul's  assertion.  It 
is  to  be  observed  tliat  neither  of  them  says  there 
were  altars,  on  each  of  which  the  inscription  was 
in  the  plural  number,  but  only  there  were  'altars 
of  gods  called  unknown '  (/Swfiol  diSiv  ovofia- 
^ofxiVdiv  ivyvdxTTUv) ;  so  that  for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  each  altar  might  bear 
the  inscription  which  Paul  says  he  saw  upon  one. 

On  being  rejoined  by  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii.  1 ), 
and  perhaps  also  by  Silas  (comp.  Greswell's 
Dissertations,  ii.  pp.  31,  32),  the  Apostle  sent 
them  both  back  to  Macedonia,  and  went  alone  to 
visit  Corinth,  whither  they  soon  after  followed 
him  (Acts  xviii.  5).  Here  he  abode  for  a  year  and 
a  half  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  supporting  him- 
self by  his  trade  as  a  tent-maker,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  a  converted  Jew  of  the  name  of  Aquila, 
who,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  had  been  expelled 
from  Rome  by  an  edict  of  tlie  emperor,  forbidding 
Jews  to  remain  in  that  city.  Driven  from 
Corinth  by  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  he,  along  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  betook  himself  to  Epiiesus, 
whence,  after  a  residence  of  only  a  few  days,  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  being  commanded  by  God 
to  visit  that  city,  at  the  time  of  the  approaching 
passover.  His  visit  on  this  occasion — \he  fourth 
since  his  conversion — was  very  brief;  and  at  the 
close  of  it  he  went  down  to  Antioch,  thereby  com- 
pleting his  second  great  apostolic  tour. 

At  Antioch  he  abode  for  some  time,  and  then, 
accompanied,  as  is  supposed,  by  Titus,  he  com- 
menced another  extensive  tour,  in  the  course  of 
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which,  after  passing  through  Phrygia  and  Gtt« 
latia,  he  visi.ed  Ephesus.  The  importance  oi 
this  city,  in  relation  to  the  region  of  Hither  Asia, 
determined  him  to  remain  in  it  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  he  accordingly  continued  preaching 
the  Gospel  there  for  three  years,  with  occasional 
brief  periods  of  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
places  in  the  vicinity.  With  such  success  were 
his  effijrts  crowned,  that  the  gains  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  supporting  the  worship  of 
Diana,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  city,  began  to  be 
seriously  affected;  and  at  the  instigation  of  one  of 
these,  by  name  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  who  had 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  traffic  by  the  manufacture  of 
what  a))pear  to  have  been  miniature  representa- 
tions of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  (roouj  apyv- 
pods  'ApTfyutSos,  comp.  Kuinoel,  171  Act.  xix.  24  ; 
Neander,  Apost.  Zeit.  s.  350),  a  popular  tumult 
was  excited  against  the  Apostle,  from  the  fury  of 
which  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the 
sagacity  and  tact  of  the  town-clerk,  aided  by 
others  of  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  who  appear 
to  have  been  friendly  towards  Paul.  By  this 
occurrence  the  Apostle's  removal  from  Ephesus, 
on  which,  however,  he  had  already  determined 
(Acts  xix.  21),  was  in  all  probability  expedited; 
and,  accordingly,  he  very  soon  after  the  tumult 
went  by  way  of  Tioas  to  Philippi,  where  he 
appears  to  have  resided  some  time,  and  from 
wliich,  as  his  head-quarters,  he  made  extensive 
excursions  into  the  surroimding  districts,  pene- 
trating even  to  lUyricum,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  (Rom.  xv.  19).  From  Philippi  he 
went  to  Corinth,  where  he  resided  three  months, 
and  then  returned  to  Philippi,  having  been  frus- 
trated in  his  design  of  proceeding  through  Syria 
to  Jerusalem  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  Sailing 
from  Pliilijjpi,  he  came  to  Troas,  where  he  abode 
seven  days;  thence  he  journeyed  on  foot  to  Assos ; 
thence  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Miletus,  where  he 
had  an  affecting  interview  with  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17,  ff.)  ;  tlience  he 
sailed  for  Syria,  and,  after  visiting  several  inter- 
mediate ports,  landed  at  Tyre  ;  and  thence,  after 
a  residence  of  seven  days,  he  travelled  by  way  of 
Ptolemais  and  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  This  con- 
stituted his  fifth  visit  to  that  city  after  his  con- 
version. 

On  liis  arrival  at  Jerusalem  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  that,  whilst  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  the  Jews  was  unabated,  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  brother  Christians  were  alienated 
from  him  on  account  of  what  they  deemed  his  too 
lax  and  liberal  notions  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  To  obviate  these  feelings  on  their 
part,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Apostle  James, 
joined  himself  to  four  persons  who  had  taken  on 
them  the  vows  of  a  Nazarite,  and  engaged  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  Mosaic 
ritual  required  that  such  should  be  absolved 
from  their  vows.  With  what  success  this  some- 
what questionable  act  of  the  Apostle  was  attended, 
as  respects  the  minds  of  his  brethren,  we  are  not 
informed,  but  it  had  no  effect  whatever  in  se- 
curing for  him  any  mitigation  of  the  hatred  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  unconverted  Jews; 
on  the  contrary,  his  appearance  in  the  temple  so 
much  exasperated  them,  that,  before  his  vow  waj 
accomplished,  they  seized  him,  and  would  hava 
put  him  to  death  had  not  Lysias,  the  commander 
of  the  Roman  cohort  in  the  adjoining  citadel, 
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brought  gclflerg  to  his  rescue.    Under  the  protec- 
tion of  Lysias,  the  Apostle  addressed  the  angry 
mob,  setting  forth  the  main  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  especially  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  his  appointment  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles.     Up  to  this  point  they  heard  him   pa- 
tiently ;  hut  no  sooner  had  he  insinuated  that  the 
Gentiles  were  viewed  by  him  as  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  Jews,  than  all  their  feelings  of  national 
bigotry  burst  fortii  in  a  tempest  of  execration  and 
fury  against  the  Apostle.   Lysias,  ignorant  of  what 
Paul  had  been  saying,  from  his  having  addressed 
the  people  in  Hebrew,  and  susi^ecting  from  these 
vehemen';   demonstrations  of  the   detestation    in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Jews  that  something 
flagrantly  vicious  must  have  been  committed  by 
him,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  examined,  and 
forced  by  scourging  to  confess  his  ciime.     From 
this  indignity  Paul  delivered  himself  by  asserting 
his  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen,  whom  it  was 
not  lawful  to  bind  or  scourge.     Next  day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  entered  into  a  de- 
fence of  his  conduct,   in    the  course  of  wiiich, 
having  avowed  himself  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection,  he  awakened  so  lierce  a 
controversy  on  this  point  between   the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  in  the  council,  tliat  Lysias, 
fearing  he  might  be  torn  to  pieces  among  them, 
gave  orders  to  remove  him  into  the  fort.     From  a 
conspiracy  into  which  above  forty  of  the  Jews  had 
entered  to  assassinate  him  he  was  delivered  by  the 
timely  iuterposition  of  his  nephew,  who,  having 
acquired  intelligence  of  the  plot,  intimated  it  first 
to  Paul,  and  then   to  Lysias.     Alarmed  at  the 
serious  ap[)earance  which  the  matter  was  assuming, 
Lysias  determined  to  send  Paul  to  Caesarea,  where 
Felix  tlie  procurator  was  residing,  and  to   leave 
the  affair  to  his  decision.     At  Caesarea  Paul  and 
his  accusers  were  heard  by  Felix  ;  but  though  the 
Apostle's  defence  was  unanswerable,   the  procu- 
rator, fearful  of  giving  the  Jews  offence,  declined 
pronouncing  any  decision,  and  still  retained  Paul 
in  bonds.     Some  time  after  he  was  again  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  Felix,  who,  along  with  his 
wife  Drusilla,  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  '  con- 
cerning the  faith  in  Christ ;'  and  on  this  occasion 
the  faithful   and  fearless  Apostle  discoursed   so 
pointedly  on  certain  branches  of  good  morals,  in 
which  the  parties  he  was  addressing  were  noto- 
riously deficient,  that  Felix  trembled,  and  hastily 
sent  him  from  his  presence.     Shortly  after  this 
Felix  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by  Porcius 
Festus,  before  whom  the  Jews  again  brought  their 
cliarges  against  Paul ;  and  who,  when  the  cause 
came  to  be  heard,  showed  so  much  of  a  disposition 
to  favour  the  Jews,  that  the  Apostle  felt  himself 
constrained  to  appeal  to  Caesar.    To  gratify  King 
Agri])pa  and  his  wife  Bernice,  who  had  come  to 
Caesarea  to  visit  Festus,  and  whose  curiosity  was 
excited  by  what  they  had  heard  of  Paul,  he  was 
again  called  before  the  governor  and  '  permitted 
to  speak  for  himself.'      On  this  occasion  he  reca- 
pitulated the  leading  points  of  his  history,  and 
gave  such  an  account  of  his  views  and  designs, 
that  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  the  mind  of 
Agrippa  favourable   to  Christianity  and  to  the 
Apostle ;  so  much  so  that,  but  for  his  having  ap- 
pealed to  Caesar,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
been  set  at  liberty.     His  cause,  however,  having 
by  that  appeal  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
unperor,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  to 
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Rome,  and  thither  accordingly  Festus  sent  him. 
His  voyage  was  long  and  disastrous.  Leaving 
Caesarea  when  the  season  was  already  considerably 
advanced,  they  coasted  along  Syria  as  far  as  Sidon, 
and  then  crossed  to  Myra,  a  port  of  Lycia ;  thence 
they  sailed  slowly  to  Cnidus ;  and  thence,  in  con- 
sequence of  unfavourable  winds,  they  struck  across 
to  Crete,  and  with  difficulty  reached  a  port  on  the 
southern  part  of  that  island  called  *  The  Fair 
Haven,'  near  the  town  of  Lasea.  There  Paul 
urged  the  centurion,  under  whose  charge  he  and 
his  fellow- prisoners  had  been  placed,  to  winter ; 
but  the  place  not  being  very  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  weather  promising  favourably,  this 
advice  was  not  followed,  and  they  again  set  sail, 
intending  to  reach  Phoenice,  a  port  in  the  same 
island,  and  there  to  winter.  Scarcely  had  they 
set  sail,  however,  when  a  tempest  arose,  at  the 
mercy  of  which  they  were  driven  for  fourteen 
days  in  a  westerly  direction,  until  they  were  cast 
upon  the  coast  of  Malta,  where  they  suffered  ship- 
wreck, but  without  any  loss  of  life.  Hospitably 
received  by  the  natives,  they  abode  there  three 
months,  during  whicii  time  Paul  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  of  show- 
ing the  power  with  which  he  was  endued  for  the 
authentication  of  his  message  by  performing  many 
miracles  for  the  advantage  of  the  people.  On  the 
approach  of  spring  they  availed  themselves  of  a 
ship  of  Alexandria  which  had  wintered  in  the 
island,  and  set  sail  for  Syracuse,  where  they  re- 
mained three  days  ;  thence  they  crossed  to  Rhe- 
gium,  in  Italy  ;  and  thence  toPuteoli,  from  which 
place  Paul  and  his  companions  journeyed  to 
Rome.  Here  he  was  delivered  by  the  centurion 
to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  permitted  him 
to  dwell  in  his  own  hired  house  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  a  soldier.  And  thus  he  continued  for 
two  years,  'receiving  all  that  came  to  him,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all 
confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him '  (Acts  xxi.  17 ; 
xxviii.  31). 

At  this  point  the  evangelist  abrujilly  closes  his 
narrative,  leaving  us  to  glean  our  information 
regarding  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Apostle 
from  less  certain  sources.  Tradition  stedfastly 
affirms  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  and 
that  the  manner  of  his  death  was  by  beheading 
(Tillemont,  Memoires,  i.  p.  324) ;  but  whether 
this  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke,  or  after  a  second  imprison- 
ment incurred  subsequent  to  an  intervening  period 
of  freedom  and  active  exertion  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  has  been  much  discussed  by  modern 
writers.  The  latter  hypothesis  rests  chiefly  on 
some  statements  in  Paul's  seconii  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  which  it  is  deemed  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  the  former  hypothesis.  The  consideration 
of  these  belongs  properly  to  the  literary  history  of 
that  Epistle  [Second  Epistle  to  Timothy], 
and  we  shall  not  therefore  enter  upon  them  here. 
Suffice  it  to  remark  that,  though  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  of  a  second  imprisonment  of  the 
Apostle.  The  testimonies  of  some  of  the  later 
fathers  in  support  of  this  supposition  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  much  weight,  for  they  all  rest 
upon  Eusebius,  and  he  rests  upon  a  mere  'rumour* 
(his  words  are  \6yos  ex««,  Hist.  Ecclet.  ii.  TB%\ 
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and  upon  the  Ajiostle's  expressions  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  More  weight  is  due  to  the 
testimony  of  Clemens  Romanus,  because  of  his 
proximity  in  time  to  the  Apostle,  and  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome ;  but  all  the  information  he  fur- 
nishes bearing  on  this  question  is  that  Paul, 
'  after  having  proclaimed  the  Gospel  botii  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west and  taught  righteous- 
ness to  the  whole  world,  and  having  come  to  the 
boundary  of  the  west  (rtpfxa  ttjv  5u<T€a>s),  and 
having  testified  before  the  rulers  (or  having  suffered 
martyrdom  by  order  of  the  rulers,  fiaprvpTjcras 
inl  Twv  riyovixfuaf),  tiius  left  the  world  and  went 
to  the  holy  place '  (Ep.  i.  ad  Cor.  c.  5).  By  '  the 
boundary  of  the  west '  it  is  affirmed,  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  a  second  imprisonment  of  the 
Apostle,  that  Clement  means  Spain,  or  jierhaps 
the  extreme  west  part  of  Spain  ;  and  as  Paul 
never  visited  this  during  the  portion  of  his  life  of 
which  we  have  record  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  inferred  that  he  must  have  done  so  at  a  subse- 
quent period  after  being  liberated  from  imprison- 
ment. But  this  is  not  very  cogent  reasoning;  for 
it  is  still  open  to  question  whether  by  rh  repfxa 
TTJs  Sufffus  Clement  really  intended  to  designate 
Spain.  We  may  give  up  at  once  the  opinion  of 
Hemsen,  that  tlie  place  referred  to  is  lUyricum, 
as  fanciful  and  untenable :  nor  do  we  feel  in- 
clined to  contend  strenuously  for  Rome  as  the 
place  intended,  though  this  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  over  the 
suggestion  that  Clement  means  nothing  more  by 
tlie  phrase  than  simply  the  western  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  without  intending  to  specify  any 
one  place  in  particular.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
his  language  is,  through  the  wiiole  sentence,  vague 
and  exaggerated,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  affirms 
that  Paul  '  had  taught  righteousness  to  tlie  whole 
world ;'  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  attributing  too 
much  to  his  assertion  to  insist  upon  understanding 
it  of  some  definite  locality.  Besides,  the  use  of 
i\9(i)v  by  Clement  would  seem  to  intimate  that  he 
was  himself  residing  at  the  place  or  in  the  region 
whicli  was  present  to  his  mind  wliile  writing  as 
the  ter7ninus  ad  qxiem  of  the  Apostle's  journey- 
ings  ;  and,  moreover,  if  by  the  succeeding  clause 
we  understand  him  as  alluding  to  Paul's  having 
BuflTered  martyrdom  by  order  of  tlie  emperor 
(which  is  the  rendering  usually  given  by  those  who 
adduce  the  passage  as  favouring  the  hypothesis  of- 
a  second  imprisonment),  does  it  not  appear  to 
follow  that  the  rep/xa  ttjs  Svcreais  was  tlie  place 
where  that  occurred?  Both  these  suggestions  are 
in  favour  of  Rome,  or  of  tlie  West  generallj',  as 
the  place  referred  to  by  Clement ;  and  ado[)ting 
this  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  inferential 
evidence  they  have  been  supposed  to  yield  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Apostle  enjoyed 
a  period  of  labour,  and  suffered  a  second  imiiri- 
sonment  subsequent  to  that  mentioned  by  Luke, 
is  of  course  destroyed. 

If,  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  allusions 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we  adopt  the 
supposition  above  stated,  it  will  follow  that  Paul, 
during  the  interval  between  his  first  and  second 
imprisonments,  undertook  an  extensive  apostolic 
tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  his  former 
scenes  of  labour  in  Asia  and  Greece,  and  jierhaps 
also  fulfilled  his  purpose  of  going  into  Spain  (Rom. 
XV.  2i-28).  He  probably  also  visited  Crete  and 
Dalmatia  (comp.  Greswell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78-100). 
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In  the  a]iOstle's  own  writings  one  or  two  Inci- 
dents of  his  life  are  alluded  to  of  which  nonotic« 
has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  hit 
history,  in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  are  involved,  in  some  cases  as  to  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  in  others  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  event  itself.  These  are  his  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
mentioned  Gal.  ii.  1 ;  his  rapture  into  the  tiiird 
heavens  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4)  ;  the  thorn  in  the  fles.i 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  after  that  eveiu 
(ver.  7);  and  his  fighting  with  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  it  does  not  readily  synchronize  with 
any  visit  of  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem  noticed 
by  Luke.  That  it  was  anterior  to  the  visit  men- 
tioned in  Acts  XV.  is  evidenced  by  the  entire  dis- 
crepancy of  the  two  narratives  (comp.  Tate's 
Coiitinuoics  History  of  St.  Faul,  p.  141);  and 
that  it  was  the  same  as  the  visit  mentioned  in 
Actsxi.  30,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  circum- 
stance that  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  the 
apostle,  Titus  accompanied  him  and  Barnabas  tj 
Jerusalem,  whereas  it  would  appear  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Luke  as  if  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
without  any  companion  when  they  went  up  with 
the  alms  for  the  poor  saints  (comp.  Acts  xi.  30, 
and  xii.  25).  We  are  strongly  inclined,  tliere- 
fore,  to  suppose  that  during  the  interval  whicn 
elapsed  between  what  are  commonly  reckoned  a* 
the  apostle's  second  and  third  visits  to  Jerusalem 
(an  interval  of  about ^re  years),  a  short  visit  was 
paid  by  him  and  Barnabas,  along  with  Titus,  of 
a  private  nature,  and  probably  with  a  view  of 
consulting  the  apostles  resident  at  Jerasalem,  as 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  Gentile  converts  (Gal. 
ii.  2-10). 

As  respects  the  rapture  into  the  tiiird  heavens, 
one  thing  appears  very  certain,  viz.,  tliat  those  are 
mistaken  who  attempt  to  identify  this  with  the 
vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  which  led  to  tne 
apostle's  conversion.  The  design,  character,  and 
consequences  of  the  one  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  either,  that  it  is  surprising  any  should  have 
imagined  the  two  events  were  the  same  (Neander, 
Apostol.  Zeitalter,  i.  115).  It  is  not  improbable 
tliat  the  oirraaia  of  which  Paul  writes  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  the  same  as  the  fKaraffts  refeiTed  to  by 
him  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  events  of  his  life 
in  his  address  to  tlie  Jews  as  recorded  in  Acts  xxii. 
1 7.  When  in  an  ecstasy  or  trance  an  individual 
might  be  well  described  as  dpTtdydS,  for  all  out- 
ward perception  was  suspended,  and  the  whole 
mind  was  wrapt  in  contemplation  of  the  objects 
presented  in  the  vision.  Tiie  date,  moreover^ 
which  the  apostle  assigns  to  the  event,  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  agrees  very 
closely  with  that  of  the  event  mentioned  in  the 
Acts.  The  latter,  Paul  says,  occurred  when  he 
was  in  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  after  his  con- 
Tersion  :  the  former,  he  says,  took  place  '  about 
fourteen  years'  before  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  almost  all  the  chronologers,  a  space  of 
fourteen  years  intervened  between  the  apostle's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  his  writing  tliat 
epistle;  so  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
vision  referred  to  in  the  two  narratives  is  the  same. 
What  '  the  thom  in  the  flesh'  was  with  which 
the  apostle  was  visited  after  his  vision,  has  proveq 
indeed  a  qiuestio  vexata  to  interpreters  (Cf.  Poli 
Spiqps.  Crit.  in  loc.).    The  conclusion  to  whicfc 
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NeanJer  has  come  on  this  subject  appears  to  iis 
much  the  most  judicious.  *  We  must  regard  it 
as  something  entirely  personal,  affecting  him  not 
as  an  apostle,  but  as  Paul ;  though,  in  the  absence 
of  any  information  as  to  its  characteristics,  it 
would  be  foolisii  to  decide  more  precisely  what 
it  was'  {Apostol.  Zeit.  i.  228). 

Respecting  the  apostles  fighting  with  wild 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  the  question  is  whether  this 
should  be  understood  literally  of  an  actual  expo- 
sure in  tlie  tlieatre  to  the  assault  of  savage  beasts, 
ov  figuratively  of  dangers  to  wliich  he  was  exposed 
from  the  attacks  of  savage  men.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  literal  interpretation  that  Luke  has  not 
noticed  any  such  event  in  his  narrative;  for  from 
Rom.  xvi,  4,  we  find  that  the  apostle  must  have 
encountered  many  deadly  perils  at  Ephesus  of 
winch  no  notice  is  taken  by  Luke.  As  little 
force  is  there  in  the  objection  that  Paul,  as  a 
Roman  citizen,  could  not  legally  be  subjected  (o 
such  a  punishment ;  for  however  his  privileges  in 
this  respect  may  have  availed  him  on  some  occa- 
sions, we  know  that  they  did  not  on  all,  else  he 
would  not  have  endured  the  indignity  of  being 
scourged,  as  he  was  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  23), 
and,  according  to  his  own  tectimony,  often  besides 
(2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25).  Tradition  is  in  favour  of  the 
literal  interpretation  (Nicephori  Hist.  Ecclcs. 
ii.  6.  25) ;  and  no  exegesis  of  the  whole  clause 
seems  better  than  that  of  Theodoret :  Kara  avQpdi' 
iTivov  Koyi(rixhv  dr]pi(i!i/  iyevS/xrjv  ^opd,  aWa  irapa- 
8o'|(wy  fffwdrjv ;  for  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
the  furious  mob  might  have  raised  the  cry  '■Ad 
leones'  against  the  apostle,  and  that  some  unex- 
pected interposition  had  saved  him  from  the  fear- 
ful doom.  To  interj5ret  this  statement  of  his  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  is  absurdly  to 
make  him  refer  to  an  event  which  at  the  time  he 
was  writing  had  not  occurred. 

On  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  see  llie 
articles  in  this  work  under  the  titles  of  his  dif- 
ferent epistles. 

Pearson,  Annates  Paulini,  4to.  Lond.  1688, 
translated  by  J.  M.  Williams,  12mo.  Cambridge, 
1 826 ;  J.  Lange,  Comment.  Hist.  Hermeneut. 
de  Vitaet  Epistolis  Ap.  Pauli,  4to.  Halas,  1718 ; 
Macknight,  Translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epis- 
tles, vol.  vi.  8vo.,  vol.  iv.  4to. ;  Lardner,  Works, 
vol.  vi.  8vo.,  vol.  iii.  4to;  More,  Essay  on  St. 
Paul,  2  vols. ;  Tate,  Cotitinuous  History  of  St. 
Paul  (prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  Paley's  Hoies 
Paulince),  Svo.  Lond.  1840;  Schrader,  Der  Ap. 
Paidus,  3  th.  Svo.  Leip.  1830;  Hemsen,  Der 
Ap.Paulus,%\'o.G6ii.  1830;  IholncV, Vermischte 
Schriften,  bd.  ii.  (translated  in  the  Edhiburyh 
Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xxviii.). —  W.  L.  A. 

PEACOCK.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  more 
of  geographical  and  historical  than  of  Biblical 
interest  to  decide  whether  D'''»3n<^M%iw  (1  Kings 
X.  22)  and  D^^Din  thukyim  (2  Chron.  ix.  21) 
denote  peacocks  strictly  so  called,  or  some  other 
species  of  animal  or  bird  ;  for  on  the  solution  of 
ti\e  question  in  the  affirmative  depends  the  real 
direction  of  Solomons  fleet;  that  is,  whether 
after  passing  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  it 
proceeded  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  towards 
Sofala,  or  whether  it  turned  eastward,  rano-ino- 
along  the  Arabian  and  Persian  shores  to°the 
Peninsula  of  India,  and  perhaps  went  onwards  to 
Ceylon,  and  penetrated  to  the  great  Australian, 
»r  even  to  the  Spice  Islands.     Bochart,  unable  to 
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discover  a  Hebrew  root  in  Thukyim,  mther 
arbitrarily  proposes  a  transposition  of  letters  by 
which  he  converts  the  word  into  Cuthyim,  de- 
noting, as  he  supposes,  the  country  of  the  Cuthei, 
which,  in  an  extended  sense,  is  applied,  in  con- 
formity with  various  writers  of  antiquity,  to  Media 
and  Persia;  and  Greek  authorities  are  cited  to 
sliow  that  peacocks  abouniied  in  Babylonia,  &c,  I 
Tliis  mode  of  proceeding  to  determine  the  species 
and  the  native  country  of  the  bird  is  altogether 
inadmissible,  since  Greek  writers  speak  of  Persian 
peacocks  at  a  much  later  period  than  tlie  age  of 
Solomon  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  tiiey  were  suc- 
cessively carried  westward  till  they  passed  from 
the  Greek  islands  into  Europe,  and  that,  as  Juno's 
birds,  the  Romans  gradually  spread  them  to  Gaul 
and  Spain,  where,  however,  they  were  not  common 
until  after  the  tenth  century.  But  even  if  pea- 
cocks had  been  numerous  in  Media  and  northern 
Persia  at  the  time  in  question,  how  were  they  to 
be  furnished  to  a  fleet  which  was  navigating 
tlie  Indian  Ocean,  many  degrees  to  the  south  of 
the  colder  region  of  High  Asia?  and  as  for 
tlie  land  of  the  Cuthei,  or  of  Cush,  when  it 
serves  their  purpose,  writers  remove  it  to  Africa 
along  with  the  migrations  of  the  Cusliites.  The 
Thukyim  have  been  presumed  to  derive  their  ap- 
pellation from  an  exotic  word  implying  'tufted' 
or  '  crested,'  which,  though  trae  of  the  peacock,  is 
not  so  obvious  a  cliaracter  as  that  aflbrded  by  its 
splendid  tail ;  and  therefore  a  crested  parrot  has 
been  supposed  to  be  meant.  Parrots,  though  many 
species  are  indigenous  in  Africa,  do  not  appear 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt;  they  were  un- 
known till  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  then  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  only  with 
species  from  Ceylon,  destitute  of  crests,  such  as 
Psittacus  Alexandri ;  and  the  Romans  for  a  long 
time  received  these  only  by  way  of  Alexandria, 
though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  others  became 
known.  Again,  the  pheasant  has  been  proposed 
as  the  bird  intended;  but  Phas.  Colchicus, 
the  only  species  known  in  antiquity,  is  likewise 
without  a  prominent  crest,  and  is  a  bird  of 
the  colder  regions  of  the  central  range  of  Asiatic 
mountains.  Following  a  line  of  latitude,  it  gra- 
dually reached  westward  to  High  Armenia  and 
Colchis,  whence  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by 
Greek  merchants,  who  frequented  the  early  empo- 
rium on  the  Phasis.  The  centre  of  existence  of 
the  genus,  rich  in  splendid  species,  is  in  the  woody 
region  beneath  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Himalayas, 
reaching  also  eastward  to  northern  (^liina,  where 
the  common  pheasant  is  abundant  but  not,  we 
believe,  any  where  naturally  in  a  low  latitude. 
Thus  it  appears  that  pheasants  wer«  not  the  birds 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  Thukyim,  although  all 
versions  and  comments  agree  that  after  the  Cebi, 
or  apes  (jjrobably  Cercopithecus  Entelhis,  one  of 
the  sacred  species  of  India),  some  kind  of  remark- 
able bird  is  meant ;  and  none  are  more  obviously 
entitled  to  the  application  of  the  name  than  the 
peacock,  since  it  is  abundant  in  the  jungles  of 
India,  and  would  be  met  with  both  wild  and  do- 
mesticated, by  navigators  to  the  coasts  from  Cam- 
boge  to  Ceylon,  and  would  better  than  any  of  the 
others  bear  a  long  sea  voyage  in  the  crowded  ships 
of  antiquity.  Moreover,  we  find  it  still  deno- 
minated Togei  in  the  Malabaric  dialects  of  the 
country,  which  may  be  the  source  of  Thuki,  as 
well  as  of  the  Arabic  Tawas  and  Armenian  Tmu, 
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With  regaid  to  the  objection,  that  the  long  ocel- 
iated  feafhers  of  the  rump,  and  not  those  of  tlie 
lail,  as  is  commonly  believed,  are  the  most  con- 
apicuoug  object  offered  by  this  bird,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  if  the  name  Togei  be  the  original,  it 
may  not  refer  to  a  tuft,  or  may  express  both  tlie 
erectile  feathers  on  the  head  of  a  bird  and  those 
about  the  rump  or  the  tail ;  and  that  those  of  tlie 
peacock  have  at  all  times  been  sought  to  form  arti- 
ficial crests  for  human  ornaments.  One  other 
point  remains  to  be  considered;  namely,  whether 
the  fleet  went  to  the  East,  or  proceeded  southward 
along  the  African  shore  ?  No  doubt,  had  the  Phoe- 
nician trade  guided  the  Hebrews  in  the  last  men- 
tioned direction,  gold  and  apes  might  have  been 
obtained  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  some 
kinds  of  spices  in  the  ports  of  Abyssinia  ;  for  all 
that  region,  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Madagascar,  was 
at  that  early  period  in  a  state  of  comparative  afflu- 
'snce  and  civilization.  But  in  that  case  a  great 
part  of  the  commercial  produce  would  have  been 
obtained  within  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
beyond  the  Straits ;  the  distance  to  be  traversed, 
therefore,  being  but  partially  affected  by  the  mon- 
soons, never  could  have  required  a  period  of  three 
years  for  its  accomplishment ;  and  a  prolonged 
voyage  round  the  Cape  to  the  Guinea  and  Gold 
Coast  is  an  assumption  so  wild,  that  it  does  not 
merit  serious  consideration  ;  but  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  India,  the  fleet  had  to  reach  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
western  monsoon ;  be  in  port,  perhaps  at  or  near 
Bombay,  before  the  change ;  and  afler  the  storms 
accompanying  the  change,  it  had  to  proceed  during 
the  eastern  monsoon  under  the  lee  of  the  land  to 
Coodramalli,  or  the  port  of  Palesimundus  in  Ta- 
pvobana,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon ;  thence  to  the 
Coromandel  shore,  perhaps  to  the  site  of  the  present 
ruins  of  Mahabalipuram  ;  while  the  return  voyage 
would  again  occupy  one  year  and  a  half.  The  ports 
of  India  and  Ceylon  could  furnish  gold,  precious 
stones,  eastern  spices,  and  even  Chinese  wares; 
for  ^  the  last  fact  is  fully  established  by  disco- 
veries in  very  ancient  Egyptian  tombs.  Silkg, 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  Proverbs  xxxi.  22, 
could  not  have  come  from  Africa,  and  many 
articles  of  advanced  and  refined  social  life,  not 
the  produce  of  Egypt,  could  alone  have  been 
derived  from  India  [Ophir]. 

Though  in  this  short  abstract  of  the  arguments 
respecting  the  direction  of  Solomon's  fleet,  there 
may  be  errors,  none,  we  believe,  are  of  suflScient 
weight  to  impugn  tlie  general  conclusion,  which 
supports  tlie  usual  rendering  of  Thukyim  by 
'  peacocks ;'  although  the  increase  of  species  in 
the  west  does  not  appear  to  have  been  remarkable 
till  some  ages  after  the  reign  of  the  great  Hebrew 
monarch,  when  the  bird  was  dedicated  to  Juno,  and 
reared  at  first  in  her  temple  at  Samos.  There  are 
only  two  species  of  true  peacocks,  viz.,  that  under 
consideration,  which  is  the  Pavo  cristatus  of  Linn.; 
and  another,  Pavo  Muticus,  more  recently  dis- 
covered, which  differs  in  some  particulars,  and  ori- 
ginally belongs  to  Japan  and  China.  Peacocksbear 
the  cold  of  the  Himalayas :  they  run  with  great 
swiftness,  and  where  they  are,  serpents  do  not 
abound,  as  they  devour  the  young  with  great 
avidity,  and,  it  is  said,  attack  with  spirit  even  the 
Cobra  di  Capello  when  grown  to  considerable  size, 
arresting  its  progress  and  confusing  it  by  the  ra- 
pidity and  variety  of  their  evolutions  around  it, 
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till  exhausted  with  fatigue  it  is  struck  on  the  head 
and  dispatched. 

A  detailed  description  of  a  species  so  well 
known,  we  deem  superfluous. — C.  H.  S. 

PEARLS.  It  is  doubtful  that  pearls  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament.  The  word  B'^ia, 
gabish,  rendered  'pearl'  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  ap- 
pears to  mean  crystal ;  and  the  word  D^^JQ, 
peninim,  which  our  version  translates  by  '  rubies,' 
is  now  supposed  to  mean  coral  [Coral].  But  in 
the  New  Testament  the  jjearls  (/xapyaptTTjs)  are 
repeatedly  mentioned.  In  Matt.  xiii.  45,  46,  a 
merchant  (travelling  jeweller)  seeking  goodly 
pearls,  finds  one  pearl  of  gieat  price,  and  to  be 
able  to  purchase  it,  sells  all  that  he  has — all  the 
jewels  he  had  previously  secured.  In  1  Tim.  ii. 
9,  and  Rev.  xvii.  4,  pearls  are  mentioned  as  the 
ornaments  of  females;  in  Rev.  xviii.  12-16, 
among  costly  merchandize;  and  Rev.  xxi.  12, 
tlie  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jei-usalem  are 
'  twelve  pearls.'  These  intimations  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  pearls  were  in  more  common  use 
among  the  Jews  after  than  before  the  captivity, 
while  they  evince  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  in  later  times  held  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  54 ; 
xii.  41  ;  ^lian,  Anim.  x.  13 ;  comp.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  ii.  164).  The  island  of  Tylos  (Bah- 
rein) was  especially  renowned  for  its  fishery  of 
pearls  (Plin.  vi.  32 ;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  767 ; 
Athen.  iii.  93)  ;  the  Indian  ocean  was  also  known 
to  produce  pearls  (Arrian,  Indica,  p.  194  ;  Plin. 
ix.  54  ;  xxxiv.  48  ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  717).  Heereii 
feels  assured  that  this  indication  must  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  strait  between  Tapiobana,  or 
Ceylon,  and  the  southernmost  point  of  the  main- 
land of  India,  Cape  Comorin,  whence  Europeans, 
even  at  present,  derive  their  principal  supplies  of 
these  costly  natural  productions.  This  writer 
adds,  '  Pearls  have  at  all  times  been  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  valuable  commodities  of  the  East. 
Their  modest  splendour  and  simple  beauty  appear 
to  have  captivated  the  Orientals,  even  more  than 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  and  have 
made  them  at  all  times  the  favourite  ornament 
of  despotic  princes.  In  the  West,  the  passion  for 
this  elegant  luxury  was  at  its  height  about  the 
period  of  the  extinction  of  Roman  freedom,  and 
they  were  valued  in  Rome  and  Alexandria  as 
highly  as  precious  stones.  In  Asia  this  taste  wa« 
of  more  ancient  date,  and  may  be  traced  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Persian  dynasty  ;  nor  has  it 
ever  declined.  A  string  of  pearls  of  the  largest 
size  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  decorations  of 
an  Eastern  monarch.  It  was  thus  that  Tippoo 
was  adorned  when  he  fell  betbre  the  gates  of  his 
capital ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  present  ruler  of 
the  Persians  is  usually  decorated  (Ideen,  i.  2. 
224). 

PEGANON  {irf]yd.vov).  The  word  rue  occurs 
only  in  Luke  xi.  42.  '  But  woe  unto  you,  Phari- 
sees !  for  ye  titiie  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of 
herbs,  and  pass  over  judgment,'  &c.  In  the  jja- 
rallel  passage.  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  dill  (ivtiOov),  trans. 
lated  anise  in  the  English  Version,  is  mentioned 
instead  of  rue.  Both  dill  and  rue  were  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Eastern  countries  in  ancient 
times  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Dioscorides 
describes  two  kinds,  ir^-yavov  optivov,  Ruta  mon- 
tana,  and  Tnjyavov  Krinevr6v,  Ruta  hortensis, 
'  £x  hortensi  autem  esui  magis  idonea,  quae  juxts 
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ficos  proveiiit.'    These  are  considered  by  botanists 
to  be  distinct  syecies,  and  are  called  respectively, 
the  first,  Ruta  montana,  which  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa  ;  the  otlier 
is  usually  called  Ruta  graveolens,  and  by  some 
R.   hortensis,  which  is   found   in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  the  kind  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens.     Rue  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  medi- 
cine, even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
Pliny  says,  '  Rue  is  an  herbe  as  medicinable  as 
the  best.     That  of  the  garden  hath  a  broader  leafe, 
and    brauncheth   more  than  the  wild,  which  is 
more  hotte,  vehement,  and  rigorous  in  all  opera- 
tions; also  that  is  it  sowed  usually  in  Febmarie, 
when    the    western    wind,    Favonius,    bloweth. 
Certes  we  find,  that  in  old  time  rue  was  in  some 
great    account,    and   especiall   reckoning   above 
otlier  hearbs :  for  I  read  in  auncient  histories,  That 
Cornelius  Cethegus,  at  what  time  as  he  was  chosen 
Consul!   with    Quintius    Flaminiug,     presently 
upon   the   said  election,  gave  a   largesse  to  the 
people  of  new  wine,  aromatized  with  rue.     The 
fig-tree  and  rue  are  in  a  great  league  and  amitie, 
insomuch  as  this  herb,  sow  and  set  it  where  you 
will,  in  no  place  prospereth  better  than  under  that 
tree ;   for  planted  it  may  be  of  a  slip  in  spring' 
(Holland's  Pliny,  xix.  c.  viii.).     That  it  was  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient  in  diet,  and  as  a  condi- 
ment, is   abundantly  evident  from  Apicius,   as 
noticed  by  Celsius,  and  is  not  more  extraordinary 
than  tlie  fondness  of  some  Eastern  nations  were 
of  assafoetida  as  a  seasoning  to  food.     That  one 
kind  was   cultivated  by  the  Israelites,  is  evident 
from  its  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
wliich  the  Pharisees  paid  their  tithes,  though  they 
neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.     Ro- 
senmiiller  states  that  in  the  Talmud  ( Tract  She. 
bath,  cap.  ix.,  §  1)  the  rue  is  indeed  mentioned 
amongst  kitclien  herbs  {asparagus  portulacee  et 
coriandro)  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  there  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  it  is  tithe  free,  it  being  one  of 
those  herbs  which  are  not  cultivated  in  gai-dens, 
according  to  the  general  rule  established  in  the 
Talmud.'     Celsius  long  previously  observed  with 
reference  to  this  fact :  '  Cum  autem  dicunt  ibi- 
dem, rutam  a  decimatione  immunem  esse,  osten- 
dunt,  quantum   recesserint  a  consuetudine  ma- 
jorum,  quos  decimas  ex  ruta   separasse,  ipsum 
affirmat  os  veritatis'  {Hierobot.  ii.  p.  253).  — 

J.  F.  R. 

PEKAH  {T\\>^^  open-eyed ;  Sept.  ^uKee),  tlie 
officer  who  slew  Pekahiah  and  mounted  the  throne 
in  his  stead  (b.c.  758),  becoming  the  eighteentii 
king  of  Israel.  He  reigned  twenty  years.  Towards 
tlie  close  of  his  life  (but  not  before  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  reign)  he  entered  into  a  league  with 
Rezin,  king  of  Damascene-Syria,  against  Judah ; 
and  the  success  which  attended  their  operations 
induced  Ahaz  to  tender  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  his  homage  and  tribute,  as  the  price  of  his 
aid  and  protection.  The  result  was  that  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Israel  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon 
their  designs  against  Judah  in  order  to  attend  to 
their  own  dominions,  of  which  considerable  parts 
were  seized  and  retained  by  the  Assyrians.  Israel 
lost  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  which  inhabited  it  were  sent  into 
exile.  These  disasters  seem  to  have  created  such 
popular  discontent  as  to  give  the  sanction  of  public 
opinion  to  the  conspiracy  beaded  by  Hoshea,  in 
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which  the  king  lost  his  life  (2  Kings  xv.  2S,  aq.; 
xvi.  5,  sq. ;  Isa.  vii. ;  viii.  1-9;  xvii.  1-1 1). 

PEKAHIAH  (iT'ni^Q,  Jehovah  has  opened  his 
eyes;  Sept.  *aKe(Tiay,'*aKeias).  son  and  successor 
of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  who  began  to  reign 
in  B.C.  760.  He  patronized  and  supported  the 
idolatry  of  the  golden  calves ;  and  after  an  un- 
distinguished reign  of  two  years,  Pekah,  one  of  his 
generals,  conspired  against  him,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Argob  and  Arish,  and  fifty  Gileadites,  slew  him 
in  the  haram  of  his  own  palace  (2  Kings  xv. 
22-25). 

PELEG,  son  of  Eber,  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  Shem.  His  name,  37Q,  means  division,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  given  him  '  because  in  his  days 
the  earth  was  divided '  (Gen.  x.  25  ;  xi.  16)  ;  con- 
cerning which  see  Nations,  Dispersion  of. 

PELICAN.  nNj?  kaath;  Syriac,  kaka ; 
Arabic  and  Talmuds,  kuh  and  kik. 

The  name  kaath  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  action  of  throwing  up  food,  which  the 
bird  really  effects  when  discharging  the  contents 
of  the  bag  beneath  its  bill.  But  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, as  not  unlikely,  that  all  the  above  names 
are  imitative  of  the  voice  of  the  pelican,  which, 
although  seldom  heard  in  captivity,  is  uttered 
frequently  at  the  periods  of  migration,  and  is 
compared  to  the  braying  of  an  ass.  It  may  be 
likewise  that  this  characteristic  has  influenced 
several  translators  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  substi- 
tuting on  some,  or  on  all  occasions,  where  kaath 
occurs,  bittern  for  pelican,  but  we  think  without 
sufficient  reason  [Kephod  ;  Bittern].  Kaath 
is  found  in  Lev.  xL  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17  ;  Ps.  cii.  6  ; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14. 

Pelicans  are  cliiefly  tropical  birds,  equal  or 
superior  in  bulk  to  the  common  swan  :  they  have 
powerful  wings ;  fly  at  a  great  elevation  ;  are  par- 
tially gregarious;  and  though  some  always  remain 
in  their  favourite  subsolar  regions,  most  of  them 
migrate  in  our  hemisphere  witli  the  northern  spring, 
occupy  Syria,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  temperate 
Asia,  and  extend  westward  into  Europe  up  the 


Danube  into  Hungary,  and  northward  to  some 
rivers  of  southern  Russia.  They  likewise  frequent 
salt-water  marshes,  and  the  shallows  of  harbours, 
but  seldom  alight  on  the  open  sea,  though  they 
are  said  to  dart  down  upon  fish  from  a  consider* 
able  height. 
(   The  face  of  the  pelican  is  naked }  the  bill  lood 
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broad,  and  flat,  ig  terminated  by  a  strong  crooked 
and  crimson-coloured  nail,  which,  when  fish  is 
pressed  out  of  the  pouch,  and  the  bird  is  at  rest, 
is  seen  reposing  upon  the  crop,  and  then  may  be 
faneied  to  represent  an  ensanguined  spot.  This 
may  have  occasioned  the  fabulous  tale  which  repre- 
sents the  bird  as  wounding  her  own  bared  breast  to 
revive  its  young  brood  ;  for  that  part  of  the  bag 
which  is  visible  then  appears  like  a  naked  breast, 
all  the  feathers  of  the  body  being  white  or  slightly 
tinged  with  rose  colour,  except  the  great  quills, 
which  are  black.  The  feet  have  all  the  toes 
united  by  broad  membranes,  and  are  of  a  nearly 
orange  colour.  Pelicanus  onocrotalus,  the  species 
here  noticed,  is  the  most  widely- spread  of  the 
g-eaus,  being  supposed  to  be  identical  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  in  India,  as  well  as  in  western 
Asia.  It  is  very  distinctly  represented  in  ancient 
Egyptian  paintings,  where  the  birds  are  seen  in 
numbers  congregated  among  reeds,  and  the  natives 
collecting  basketfuls  of  their  eggs.  They  still 
frequent  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  islands  of  the  river  high  up  the  country,  and 
resort  to  the  lakes  of  Palestine,  excepting  the 
Dead  Sea.  With  regard  to  the  words  '  of  the 
wilderness  or  desert/  often  added  to  the  pelican's 
name  in  consequence  of  their  occurrence  in  Ps.  cii. 
6,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  infer  from  them 
any  peculiar  capability  in  the  genus  to  occupy  re- 
mote solitudes  ;  for  they  live  on  fish,  and  generally 
nestle  in  reedy  abodes;  and  man,  in  all  re- 
gions, equally  desirous  to  possess  food,  water,  and 
verdure,  occupies  the  same  localities  for  the  same 
reasons.  We  think  the  Psalmist  refers  to  one 
isolated  by  circumstances  from  the  usual  haunts 
of  these  birds,  and  casually  nestling  among  rocks, 
where  water,  and  consequently  food,  begins  to 
fail  in  the  dry  season,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
eastward  of  the  Jordan — such  a  supposition  offering 
aa  image  of  misery  and  desolation  forcibly  appli- 
cable to  the  context. — C.  H.  S. 

PELITHITES.     [Cherethites  and  Peli- 

THITES.] 

PEN.     [Writing.] 


PENIEL  (?«^J^,/ace  of  God;  Sept.  E?Soj 
©eoC),  or  Penuel,  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan, 
where  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel,  and  'called 
the  name  of  the  place  Peniel ;  for  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved '  (Gen. 
xxxii.  30).  There  was  in  after-times  a  fortified 
town  in  tliis  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  resentment  of  Gideon, 
for  refusing  succour  to  his  troops  when  pursuing 
the  Midianites  (Judg.  viii.  8),  The  site  is  not 
known ;  but  it  must  have  been  at  some  point 
on  or  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok. 
Men  of  this  name  occur  in  1  Chron.  iv.  4 ;  viii. 
25. 

PENINNAH  (na?^,  coral;  Sept.  ^wdya), 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah,  the  father  of 
Samuel  (I  Sam.  i.  2). 

PENNY.     [Drachma;  Denarius.] 
PENTATEUCH  is  the  title  given  to  the 
five  books  of  Moses.     The  Jews  usually  call  the 
Pentateuch   minn,   the    law;    or,  more  fully, 

n"i}nn  ^E^oin  rmiinjhejive-fifthsoftheiaw. 

This  title  again  has  been  abbreviated  into  J^B'Dn, 
for  the  whole,  and  t^*lD1^,  for  a  single  book  of 
th*  FeDtateuch.    In  Greek  its  usual  appellations 
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are  &  vSfios,  and  irevraTfvxos.  The  word  rtvxo-* 
occurs  in  the  later  Alexandrian  writers  in  the 
signification  of  volumen.  The  division  into  five 
books  is  alluded  to  in  the  works  of  Josephus  and 
Philo.  It  seems  that  this  division  was  first  made 
by  the  Alexandrian  critics.  In  Jewish  writers 
are  found  statements  indicating  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  formerly  divided  into  seven  portions 
(comp.  Jarchi,  ud  Proverb,  ix.  1 ;  ibique  Breit- 
haupt). 

In  the  Jewish  canon  the  Pentateuch  is  kept 
somewhat  distinct  from  the  otlier  sacred  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  because,  considered  with  re- 
ference to  its  contents,  it  is  the  book  of  books  of 
the  ancient  covenant.  It  is  the  basis  of  tlie  reli- 
gion of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  whole 
theocratical  life.  The  term  law  characterizes  the 
principal  substance  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  its  real 
Kernel  and  central  point  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  the  historical  demonstration  of 
that  peculiar  communion  into  which  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  entered  with  one  chosen  people, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses ;  tlie  pre- 
paration for,  and  the  development  of,  that  com- 
munion ;  the  covenant  relation  of  Jehovah  and 
Israel,  from  its  first  rise  down  to  its  complete  ter- 
mination. In  considering  the  Pentateuch,  the  first 
question  which  arises  is — Who  was  its  author  ? 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  hear  first,  what  the 
book  itself  says  on  this  subject.  The  Pentateuch 
does  not  present  itself  as  an  anonymous  produc- 
tion. It  is  manifestly  intended  and  destined  to 
be  a  public  muniment  for  the  whole  people,  and 
it  does  not  veil  its  origin  in  a  mysterious  ob- 
scurity ;  on  the  contrary  the  book  speaks  most 
clearly  on  this  subject. 

According  to  Exod.  xvii.  14,  Moses  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  write  the  victory  over  the 
Amalekites  in  the  book  ("1SD3)-  This  passag* 
shows  that  the  account  to  be  inserted  was  in- 
tended to  form  a  portion  of  a  more  extensive  work, 
with  which  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquaint- 
ed. It  also  proves  that  Moses,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  public  career,  was  filled  witii  tlie  idea  of 
leaving  to  his  people  a  written  memorial  of  the 
Divine  gsidance,  and  that  he  fully  understood 
the  close  and  necessary  connection  of  an  authori- 
tative law  with  a  written  code,  or  piDT-  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  observ- 
ation repeatedly  occurs,  that  Moses  wrote  down 
the  account  of  certain  events  (Exod.  xxiv.  4,  7  ; 
xxxiv.  27,  28;  Num.  xxxiii.  2).  Especially 
important  are  the  statements  in  Deut.  i.  5  ; 
xxviii.  58.  In  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  24  (30)  the  whole 
work  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Moses  as  the  author, 
including  the  poem  in  Deut.  xxxii.  It  may  be 
made  a  question  whether  the  hand  of  a  later  writer, 
who  finished  the  Pentateuch,  is  perceptible  from 
ch.  xxxi.  24  (comp.  xxxiii.  1,  and  xxxiv.),  or 
whether  tlie  words  in  xxxi.  24-30  are  still  the 
words  of  Moses.  In  the  former  case  we  have  two 
witnesses,  viz.  Moses  himself,  and  the  continuator 
of  tlie  Pentateuch  ;  in  the  latter  case,  which  seems 
to  us  the  more  likely,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Moses  alone. 

Modern  criticism  has  raised  many  objections 
against  these  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  rela- 
tive to  its  own  origin.  Many  critics  suppose 
that  they  can  discover  in  the  Pentateuch  indiciK 
tions  that  the  author  intended  to  make  himself 
known  as  a  person  different  from  Moses.     The 
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most  important  objection  is  the  following  :  that 
the  Pentateuch,  speaking  of  Moses,  always  uses 
the  third  person,  bestows  praise  upon  him,  and 
uses  concerning  him  expressions  of  respect.  The 
Pentateuch  even  exhibits  Moses  quite  objectively 
in  the  blessing  recorded  in  Dent,  xxxiii,  4,  5. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  the  use  of  the 
third  person  proves  nothing.  The  later  Hebrew 
writers  also  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  per- 
son. We  might  adduce  similar  instances  from 
the  classical  authors,  as  Caesar,  Xenophon,  and 
others.  The  use  of  the  third  person,  instead  of  the 
first,  prevails  also  among  Oriental  authors.  In 
addition  to  this  we  should  observe,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  book  itself  demands  the  use  of  the 
tiiird  person,  in  reference  to  Moses,  throughout 
the  Pentateuch.  This  usage  entirely  corresponds 
with  the  character  both  of  the  history  and  of  the 
law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  By  tlie  use  of 
the  word  I,  the  objective  character  of  this  history 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  law  of  Jehovah 
would  have  been  brouglit  down  to  the  sphere  of 
human  subjectivity  and  option.  If  we  consider 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  destined  to  be  a  book  of 
divine  revelation,  in  which  God  exhibited  to  his 
people  the  exemplification  of  his  providential 
guidance,  we  cannot  expect  that  Moses,  by  whom 
the  Lord  had  communicated  his  latest  revelations, 
should  be  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  the  third  per- 
son. In  the  poetry  contained  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  4, 
Moses  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  people,  which  he 
personifies  and  introduces  as  speaking.  The  ex- 
pressions in'Exod.  xi.  3,  and  Num.  xii.  3  and  7, 
belong  entirely  to  the  context  of  history,  and  to 
its  faithful  and  complete  relation ;  consequently 
it  is  by  no  means  vain  boasting  that  is  there  ex- 
pressed, but  admiration  of  the  divine  mercy  glori- 
fied in  the  people  of  God.  In  considering  these 
passages  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  far  greater 
number  of  other  passages  which  speak  of  the 
feebleness  and  the  sins  of  Moses.. 

It  is  certain  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
asserts  himself  to  be  Moses.  The  question  then 
arises,  whether  it  is  possible  to  consider  this  asser- 
tion to  be  true — whether  Moses  can  be  admitted 
to  be  the  author?  In  this  question  is  contained 
another,  viz.  wliether  the  Pentateuch  forms  such  a 
continuous  whole  that  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  it 
to  one  author  ?  This  question  has  been  principally 
discussed  in  modern  criticism.  In  various  man- 
ners it  has  been  tried  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  to  resolve  its  constituent  parts 
into  a  number  of  documents  and  fragments  (comp. 
here  especially  the  article  Genesis).  Eichhorn 
and  his  followers  assert  that  Genesis  only  is  com- 
posed of  several  ancient  documents.  This  assertion 
is  still  reconcileable  with  the  Mosaical  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch.  But  Vater  and  others  allege  that 
the  whole  Pentateuch  is  composed  of  fragments ; 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that  Moses  was 
not  the  author  of  the  whole.  Modern  critics  are, 
however,  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  opinions. 
The  latest  writer  on  this  subject,  Ewald,  in  his 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Geschichtedes  Volkes 
Israel,  vol.  i.  Qottingen,  1843),  asserts  that  there 
were  seven  different  authors  concerned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  unity  of 
the  Pentateuch  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
able  essays.  The  attempts  at  division  are  espe- 
cially supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  prevailing  use 
of  tlif>  different  names  of  God  in  various  por- 
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tions  of  the  work;  but  the  arguments  derived 
from  this  circumstance  have  been  found  insuffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by 
different  authors  (comp.  again  the  articles  Ge- 
nesis, Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deu- 
teronomy). 

The  inquiry  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  intimately  connected  with  its  histo- 
rical CHARACTER.  If  there  are  in  the  Penta- 
teuch decided  contradictions,  or  different  con- 
tradictory statements  of  one  and  the  same  fact, 
not  only  its  unity  but  also  its  historical  truth 
would  be  negatived.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  considered  as  written  by  Moses, 
the  whole  style  and  internal  veracity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch must  correspond  with  the  character  of 
Moses.  Considerate  critics,  who  are  not  under 
the  sway  of  dogmatic  prejudices,  find  that  the 
passages  which  are  produced  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  by  no  means  support  such  a  conclusion, 
and  that  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  separate  portions  discovers  many  ves- 
tiges demonstrating  that  the  work  originated  in 
the  age  of  Moses  (compare  here  again  the  articles 
on  the  separate  books). 

The  general  arguments  for  and  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  here  still 
to  be  considered  separately,  are  the  following : — 

The  history  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the 
Hebrews  has  often  been  appealed  to  in  order  to 
disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  true  that  in  our  days  no  critic  of  good  repute 
for  learning,  ventures  any  longer  to  assert  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  invented  subsequent  to  the 
Mosaical  age  (Ewald's  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  p.  64,  sq.) ;  but  it  is  questioned  whether 
the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  that  art.  Such 
a  doubt  proceeds  from  erroneous  ideas  concerning 
the  condition  of  this  people,  and  concerning  the 
civilization  necessarily  imparted  to  them  in  Egypt. 
The  reality  of  this  civilization  is  proved  by  indu- 
bitable testimony.  It  is  said  that  a  work  of  such 
extent  as  the  Pentateuch  was  beyond  the  means 
of  the  primitive  modes  of  writing  then  existing. 
But  various  testimonies,  not  merely  in  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  but  also  derived  from  other  sources, 
from  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  that  of 
Moses,  prove  that  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing 
was  widely  diffused  among  the  Hebrews  (comp. 
Judges  viii.  14).  And  if  there  was  any  knowledge 
of  this  art,  its  application  would  entirely  depend 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  given  pe- 
riod. Some  writers  seem  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  materials  for  writing  were  yet,  in  the  days 
of  Moses,  too  clumsy  for  the  execution  of  larger 
works.  This  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrews  became  acquainted,  just  in  the  Mosaical 
period,  with  the  use  of  very  good  materials  for 
writing,  such  as  papyrus,  byssus,  parchment,  &c. 
(comp.  Herodotus,  v.  58).  There  are,  indeed, 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  some  more  solid 
materials  for  writing,  such  as  tables  of  stone 
(Exod.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  1,  &c.)  ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  in  those  days  nothing  was 
written  except  upon  stone.  Stone  was  employed, 
on  account  of  its  durability,  for  specific  purposes. 

The  language  of  tlie  Pentateuch  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  many  discussions.  It  has  frequently 
been  urged  that  it  differs  less  from  that  of  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  than  might  have  been 
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sspfcted  if  this  work  proceeded  from  Moses.  In 
this  objection  the  characteristic  stability  of  the 
Oriental  languages  has  been  overlooked.  The 
Oriental  languages  are  not,  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  Occidental,  in  a  state  of  development  and  con- 
stant change.  It  is  also  overlooked  that  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  by  its  high  authority,  exerted  a  con- 
•tant  influence  upon  tlie  whole  subsequent  religi- 
ous literature  of  the  Hebrews.  And  we  do  not 
know  any  other  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
except  the  religious.  In  addition  to  this  we  must 
observe  that,  nevertheless,  the  style  of  the  Penta- 
teuch has  its  distinctive  features  of  antiquity. 

The  Pentateuch  contains  a  number  of  charac- 
tOTiatic  GRAMMATICAL  FORMATIONS;  such  are, 
for  instance,  the  use  of  the  pronoun  NIH  as  a 

feminine  also,  the  form  pKH  for  n?K ;  liHJ ; 
the  forms  of  the  imperatives  in  Gen.  iv.  23,  Exod. 
ii.  20,  the  word  "IJ/i  as  a  feminine  for  my3. 

The  Pentateuch  contains  also  words  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
such  as  |*D,  species ;  23p,  to  curse,  for  3p3 ; 
a'E'a,  lamb,  for  {J'nD  ;  K'SI  and  B'DT  in  the  sig- 
nification oi  property. 

There   occur  also  characteristic   phrases,  as, 

their  shade  (D?V)  is  departed  from  them ; 
i.e.  they  are  defenceless  (Num.  xiv.  9) ;  he 
ioas  gathered  to  his  people,  VO]} ;  the  agree- 
able odour,  or  sweet  savour,  of  the  sacrifice, 
nn*3n  nn  •,  to  cover  the  eye  of  the  earth, 
pSn  py  (,Exod.  X.  5,  15;  Num.  xxii.  5,  11, 

&.C.). 

Others  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  especially  in  Deuteronomy, 
vestiges  of  a  later  style.  The  instances  produced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Mosaical  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch  do  not  stand  examinatioTi,  and  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
argu'oent  deducible  from  the  antique  expressions 
in  the  Mosaical  writings. 

Lastly,  the  historical  contents  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  of  very  great  importance  in  our  present  inquiry, 
because  they  constantly  bear  testimony  in  favour 
of  its  age  and  autlienticity,  and  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing important  results.  We  find,  in  later  times, 
no  period  which  we  could  deem  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole:  for  tliis  rea- 
son, the  opponents  of  its  authenticity  are  obliged 
to  ascribe  the  different  portions  of  the  work  to 
widely  different  periods.  If  we  allow  that  the 
apostles  were  such  persons  as  they  assert  them- 
selves to  be,  we  must  admit  also  that  the  very 
frequent  apostolical  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch 
are  a  high  sanction  to  the  work ;  and  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact,  that  every  opinion  which,  with 
greater  or  less  decision,  finds  in  the  Pentateuch 
a  work  of  fraud,  enters  into  an  miavoidable  con- 
flict with  the  New  Testament  itself. 

In  the  remote  times  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquity,  we  find  no  vestiges  of  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Mosaical  books.  The  Gnostics, 
indeed,  op^iosed  the  Pentateuch,  but  attacked  it 
merely  on  account  of  their  dogmatical  opinions 
concerning  the  Law,  and  Judaism  in  general ; 
consequently  they  did  not  impugn  the  authenti- 
city, but  merely  the  divine  authority,  of  the  Law. 
Heathen  authors  alone,  as  Celsus  and  Julian, 
represented  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
being  mythological,  and  paralleled  them  with 
Pagan  mythology. 
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In  the  middle  ages,  but  not  earlier,  we  find 
some  very  concealed  critical  doubts  in  the  works 
of  some  Jews — as  Isaac  Ben  Jasos,  who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  Aben  Ezra.  After 
the  reformation,  it  was  sometimes  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  later  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Such  attempts  were  made  by  Spinoza,  Richard 
Simon,  Le  Clerc,  and  Van  Dale ;  but  these  critics 
were  not  unanimous  in  their  results.  Against 
them  wrote  Heidegger  {Exercitationes  Biblicce, 
i.  246,  sq.) ;  Witsius  {Miscellanea  Sacra,  i 
103,  sq.)  ;  and  Carpzov  (Introductio,  i.  38,  sq.). 

In  the  period  of  English,  French,  and  German 
deism,  the  Pentateuch  was  attacked  rather  by 
jests  than  by  arguments.  Attacks  of  a  more 
scientific  nature  were  made  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  these  were  met  by  such 
critics  as  John  David  Michaelis  and  Eichhom, 
who  energetically  and  effectually  defended  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  critics, 
however,  on  account  of  their  own  false  position, 
did  as  much  harm  as  good  to  the  cause  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

A  new  epoch  of  criticism  commences  about 
the  year  1805.  This  was  produced  by  Vater's 
Commentary  and  De  Wette's  Beitrdge  zur  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  alte  Testatnent.  Vater  embodied 
all  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  books  the 
principles  which  Wolf  had  employed  with  re- 
ference to  the  Homeric  poems.  He  divided  the 
Pentateuch  into  fragments,  to  each  of  which  he 
assigned  its  own  period,  but  referred  the  whole 
generally  to  the  age  of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian exile.  Since  the  days  of  Vater,  a  series  of 
the  most  different  hypotheses  has  been  produced 
by  German  critics  about  the  age  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  of  its  constituent  sections.  No 
one  critic  seems  fully  to  agree  with  any  other ; 
and  frequently  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  opinions 
advanced  are  destitute  of  any  sure  foundation — 
that  they  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  produced  by 
merely  subjective  motives.  We  will  illustrate 
this  by  a  few  examples  relative  to  the  Pentateuch 
as  a  whole. 

Schumann  makes  Ezra  the  author  of  the  law. 
According  to  A.  T.  Hartmann  the  separate  por- 
tions of  the  law  sprang  up  gradually,  some  of 
them  as  late  as  the  exile ;  but  he  does  not  show 
by  what  circumstances  they  were  combined  into 
a  whole.  According  to  Dr.  Ammon,  the  Penta- 
teuch was  planned  by  Moses ;  was  gradually 
continued  down  to  the  times  of  Solomon;  was 
entirely  forgotten  during  the  period  of  idolatry; 
was  rediscovered  under  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  and 
was  then  retouched,  and  edited  under  the  name  of 
Moses.  Von  Bohlen  urges  the  fact  mentioned  in 
the  second  Book  of  Kings  (ch.  xxii.),  as  if  it 
were  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  Deuteronony ; 
but  he  considers  some  portions  to  be  of  a  much 
later  origin.  He  asserts  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
partly  written  after  the  exile,  that  it  was  gradually 
developed,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
age  of  Christ.  According  to  the  latest  statements 
of  De  Wette,  in  his  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Tes- 
tament, 5  157,  sq.,  the  Elohim  portions  were 
written  in  the  age  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  the  Jb- 
HOVAH  portions  nearly  about  the  same  period,  but 
Deuteronomy  much  later,  under  Josiah.  Ewald 
assigns  seven  authors  to  the  Pentateuch,  who,  how- 
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iver.  wrote  in  very  diiTerent  periods.  The  first, 
ne  supposes,  wrote  in  the  days  of  Samson ;  the 
second  in  the  reign  of  Solomon ;  the  third  in  the 
reign  of  Elijah,  &c. 

The  critical  doubts  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  produced  in  modern  times 
several  works  in  defence  of  its  genuineness ;  such 
as  Kanne's  Biblisaher  Untersiichu7igen,  2  vols., 
1820;  the  observations  by  Jahn,  llosenmuUer,  and 
Bleek  ;  Ranke's  Untersuchungen  uher  den  Pen- 
tateuch, 2  vols. ;  Hengstenbeig's  Beitriige  zur 
Einleitung,  vols.  2  and  3 ;  Havernick's  Ein- 
leUung  in  das  alte  Testament,  vol.  1 ;  Drechsler, 
Ueber  die  Einheit  und  Aiithentie  der  Genesis  ; 
Konig's  Alt-testamentliche  Htudien,  2d  number ; 
Sack's  Apolegetik,  &c. 

The  most  important  commentaries  and  exege- 
tical  aids  for  the  explanation  of  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, and  its  constituent  parts,  are  the  follow- 
ing:—  Calviui  Bonfrerii  Pentateuchus  Commen- 
tario  luusirattis,  1625;  Marckii  Com7ne7itaritis 
in  prcEcipuas  quasdam  Pentateuchi  partes,  1721; 
Clerici  Comtnentarius,  1710;  Gerhardi  Com- 
mentariiis  in  Genesin,  1693  ;  Merceri  Comtnen- 
tarius  in  Genesin,  1593;  Vater,  Commentar 
iiber  den  Pentateuch,  1802,  sq.,  3  vols.;  Ro- 
senmulleri  Scholia,  3d  ed.,  1821,  sq. :  Schu- 
mann, Pentateuchus  Hehraice  et  Graece,  tom.  1, 
1829 ;  Von  Bohlen,  Die  Genesis  ubersetzt  und 
erkldrt,  Konigsberg,  1825  ;  Tiele,  Das  ej-ste 
Buck  Mosis,  Sjc,  1st  vol.,  1836;  Tuch,  Cot>i' 
mentar  iiber  die  Genesis,  1838,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  English  works  on  the  Penta- 
teuch ; — Ainsworth,  Annotations  on  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses,  1699  ;  Kidder,  Cotmnentary 
071  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  1713  ;  Parker, 
Bibliotheca  Biblica,  1720,  1735  ;  Jamieson,  Crj- 
tical  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch,  1748;  Robertson,  Clavis  Pentateuchi, 
1770;  Gta.ves,  Lectu7-es  on  the  Pentatexwh,  1815. 
— H.  A.  C.  H. 
PENTECOST  (TlftrniKOCTT^),  the  name  (signi- 
fying fiftieth)  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  or  of  Ingathering,  which  was 
celebrated  on  t\\&  fiftieth  day  from  the  festival  of 
unleavened  bread,  or  the  Passover ;  or  seven 
weeks  from  the  16th  day  of  Nisan.  It  was  a 
festival  of  thanks  for  the  harvest,  and  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  Passover  [Fes- 
tivals]. It  was  one  of  the  three  great  yearly 
festivals,  in  which  all  the  males  were  required  to 
appear  before  God  at  the  place  of  his  sanctuary. 
Josephus  states  that  in  his  tinie  great  numbers  of 
Jews  resorted  from  every  quarter  to  Jerusalem  to 
keep  this  festival  {ATiiiq.  xiv.  13,  4;  xvii.  10,  2; 
De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3,  1).  This  testimony  aflbrds 
interesting  corroboration  of  Acts  ii.  1,  9-11  ;  xx. 
16  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  in  which  the  same  fact  appears. 
The  cominencement  of  the  Christian  church  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  preceded  as  it  was  by  our 
Lords  ascension,  attached  a  peculiar  interest  to 
this  season,  and  eventually  led  to  its  being  set 
apart  for  the  commemoration  of  tliese  great  events. 
It  was  not,  however,  established  as  one  of  the 
great  festivals  until  the  fourth  century.  The  com- 
bination of  two  events  (the  Ascension  and 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  in  one  festival 
has  a  parallel  in  the  original  Jewish  feast,  which 
is  held  to  have  included  the  feast  of  first-fruits, 
»nd  of  the  delivering  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiii.  16  ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  14-31 ;  Num.  xxviii.  26).    Indeed, 
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this  festival  in  some  respects  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  Jewish  one ;  and  is  evidently  little  more 
than  a  modification  of  it.  The  converts  of  that  day, 
on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  descended,  were  the 
frst  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Jerome  (Ad  Tabiol, 
§  7)  elegantly  contrasts  this  with  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai :  '  Utraque  facta  est 
quiiiquagessimo  die,  a  Paschate;  illo,  in  Sina; 
haec,  in  Sion.  Ibi  terrse  motu  contremuit  mons  ; 
hie,  domus  apostolorum.  Ibi,  inter  fiammas  ig- 
nium  et  micantia  fulgura,  turbo  ventorum,  et 
fragor  tonitruorura  personuit ;  hie,  cum  igne- 
arum  visione  linguarum  sonitus  pariter  de  coelo, 
tanquam  spiritus  vehementis  adversit.  Ibi,  clangor 
buccinae,  legis  verba  perstrepuit ;  iiic,  tuba  evan- 
gelica  apostolorum  ore  intonuit.'  This  festival 
became  one  of  the  three  baptismal  seasons  (Tertull. 
De  Baptis.  c.  19 ;  Hieron.,  in  Zach.  xiv.  8)  ;  and 
it  derives  its  name  of  Whitsunday,  or  white- 
Sunday,  from  so  many  being  clad  in  white  on 
this  the  day  of  their  baptism. 

1.  PEOR  ("I'tyS  ;  Sept.  ^oyip),  a  mountain 
in  the  land  of  Moab  (Num.  xxiii.  28).  Eusebius 
places  it  between  Livias  and  Esbus,  over  against 
Jericho ;  which  shows  tliat  it  was  not  supposed  to 
be  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  usually  stated  (Oho- 
Tnast.  s.  v.  'Apa^cdd  M«oj3).  It  has  not  in  modem 
times  been  recognised. 

2.  PEOR,  an  idol  [Baal-Peor]. 
PERES   (D"1D,   in   our   versions    '  ossifrage ' 

Lev.  xi.  13 ;  Deut.  xiv.  12).  Although  Neser 
is  unquestionably  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  eagle, 
a  genus  so  conspicuous,  and  to  this  moment  so 
common  in  Palestine,  jirobably  possessed  more 
than  one  designatii»i  in  tlie  national  dialects  of  the 
country,  and  un(jler  the  term  ossifrage  it  would 
indicate  the  great  sea  eagle.  But  Peres  is  by 
other  translators  referred  to  a  hawk,  which  they 
denominate  Accipiter,  although  before  scientific 
ornithology  had  defined  it  to  mark  a  particular 
species,  it  had,  as  in  antiquity,  been  generalized 
and  understood  to  mean  any  predaceous  bird, 
./^lian  notices  Accipiti-es  equal  in  size  to  eagles, 
and  these  included  both  the  ospray  and  ossifrage. 
But  these  names  have  received  specific  determi- 
nations only  since  ornithologists  have  more  strictly 
distinguished  genera  and  species ;  for  originally 
they  were  identical ;  our  ospray  being  derived 
from  the  French  Orfi-ai,  which  is  itself  a  mere 
euplionious  pronunciation  oi ossifrage,  introduced 
during  the  polishing  of  Gallo-Frankish  into  the 
modem  idiom.  Their  scientific  application,  how- 
ever, has  been  referred  to  two  birds  ;  osprey  being 
the  Pa7idion  Haliaetiis,  '  the  fishing  hawk,'  and 
ossifrage  the  Aquila  Ossifraga  of  Brisson,  or  '  great 
sea  eagle' of  Pennant ;  authors  having  even  jire- 
tended  that  fragments  of  bones  have  been  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  last  mentioned.  If  this  fact  were 
proved,  it  would  justify  the  denomination  of  ossi- 
frage, or  '  bone-breaker ;'  but  the  dispensation  of 
faculties  in  natm-e  always  indicates  a  purpose, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Pandio7i,  living  as  it  does 
exclusively  upon  fish,  appears  inapplicable ;  for 
theirs  are  not  the  bones  understood  by  the  name, 
and  such  as  the  bird  accidentally  swallows  are 
small  and  without  nutriment.  With  regard  to  the 
sea  eagle,  which  subsists  mostly  on  the  same  diet, 
or  on  carrion,  and  only  by  chance  on  birds,  whose 
bones  in  all  genera  are  very  hard,  destitute  of  mar- 
low,  and  likewise,  without  uutritiauA  in»ttet,  Ha* 
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cue  is  nearly  the  same.  Finally,  breaking  the 
bones  must  be  effected  by  the  beak,  which  is  strong 
indeed,  but  only  formed  to  strike,  tear,  or  hold,  not 
to  masticate;  and  if  the  bones  are  broken  for  that 
purpose,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  in  the  crop, 
the  succentorial  ventricle,  or  in  the  gizzard? — 
organs  in  birds  of  prey  far  from  vigorous,  or  so 
well  defined  as  they  are  in  other  orders  of  the 
class,  particularly  in  Gallinaceae.  Thus,  there  is  in 
nature  no  such  bird  as  one  that  breaks  the  bones  of 
warm-blooded  animals  in  order  to  swallow  them ; 
consequently,  no  identification  can  he  made  with 
any  of  the  sea  eagles.  But  when  we  place  toge- 
ther Peres,  a  name  derived  from  a  root  denoting 
'  to  crush '  or  '  break,'  and  find  that  by  the  Greek 
name  <p^vr]  (Phene'),  the  Hellenic  nations  called 
the  Lammer  Geyer  of  the  Swiss,  which  Savigny 
(^Oiseaux  d'Egypte  et  de  Syrie)  has  proved  to 
be  the  ossifrage  of  the  Romans ;  then  it  becomes 
an  immediate  question,  why  such  a  denomination 
should  have  been  bestowed.  The  answer  is,  we 
think,  satisfactory  ;  for  constituting  the  largest 
flying  bird  of  the  old  continent,  and  being  a 
tenant  of  tiie  highest  ranges  of  mountains  in 
Europe,  western  Asia,  and  Africa,  though  some- 
times feeding  on  carrion,  and  not  appearing  to 
take  up  prey  like  eagles  in  the  talons,  it  pursues 
the  chamois,  young  ibex,  mountain  deer,  or  mar- 
mot, among  precipices,  until  it  drives,  or  by  a 
rush  of  its  wings,  forces  the  game  over  the  brink, 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces  below,  and  thus  deservedly 
obtained  the  name  of  bone-breaker. 

The  species  in  Europe  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  in 
size  to  the  Condor  of  South  America,  measuring 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  four 
feet  two  or  three  inches,  and  sometimes  ten  feet  in 
the  expanse  of  wing;  the  liead  and  neck  are  not, 
like  those  of  vultures,  naked,  but  covered  with 
whitish  narrow  feathers  ;  and  there  is  a  beard  of 
bristly  hair  under  the  lower  mandil)le :  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  is  nearly  black  and  brown,  with 
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some  whitish  streaks  on  the  shoulders,  and  an 
abundance  of  pale  rust  colour  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  the  thighs,  vent,  and  legs ;  the  toes  are  short, 
and  bluish,  and  t'ae  claws  strong.  In  the  young  the 
nead  and  neck  are  black,  and  the  species  or  variety 
of  Abyssinia  appears  to  be  rusty  and  yellowish  on 
ttie  neck  and  stomach.    It  is  the  griffon  of  Cuvier, 
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Gypa'efos  barbatus  of  nomenclators,  and  ypin^  of 
the  Seventy.  The  Arabs,  according  to  Bruce, 
use  the  names  Abou-Duch'n  and  Nisser-Werk, 
which  is  a  proof  that  they  consider  it  a  kind  of 
eagle,  and  perhaps  confound  this  species  with  the 
great  sea  eagle,  which  has  likewise  a  few  bristles 
under  the  throat;  and  commentators,  who  have 
often  represented  Peres  to  be  the  black  vulture, 
or  a  great  vulture,  were  only  viewing  the  Gypaetos 
as  forming  one  of  the  order  Accipitres,  according 
to  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  where  Vultur  bar- 
batus  (Syst.  Nat.)  is  the  leist  of  that  genus,  al- 
though in  the  13th  edition  (by  Grnelin),  we  find 
the  name  changed  to  Falco  barbatus,  and  located 
immediately  before  F.  Albicilla,  or  the  sea  eagle, 
showing  that  until  a  still  more  accurate  classifi- 
cation placed  the  species  in  a  separate  genus, 
ornithologists  had  no  determined  idea  of  the  true 
place  it  should  occupy,  and  consequently  by 
what  generical  appellation  it  was  to  be  distin- 
guished.—C.  H.  S. 

PEREZ-UZZAH,  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  which  obtained  this  name 
(meaning  '  breach  of  Uzzah')  from  the  judgment 
inflicted  upon  Uzzah  for  rashly  handling  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  8 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  11). 

PERFUMES.  In  the  article  Anointinq  we 
have  noticed  the  use  of  perfumes  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  the  botanical  articles  all  the  aro- 
matic substances  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
carefully  examined.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
only  to  add  a  few  remarks,  which  the  scope  oi 
those  articles  does  not  embrace. 

The  practice  of  producing  an  agreeable  odoiit 
by  fumigation,  or  burning  incense,  as  well  as  that 
of  anointing  the  person  with  odoriferous  oils  and 
ointments,  and  of  sprinkling  the  dress  with  fra 
grant  waters,  originated  in,  and  is  confined  to, 
warm  climates.  In  such  climates  perspiration  is 
profuse,  and  much  care  is  needful  to  prevent  the 
etfects  of  it  from  being  oflensive.  It  is  in  this  ne- 
cessity we  may  find  the  reason  for  the  use  of  per- 
fumes, particularly  at  weddings  and  feasts,  and 
on  visits  to  persons  of  rank  ;  and  in  fact  on  most 
of  the  occasions  which  bring  people  together  with 
the  intention  of  being  agreeable  to  one  another. 

The  ointments  and  oils  used  by  the  Israelites 
were  rarely  simple,  but  were  compound  of  various 
ingredients  (Job  xli.  22;  comp.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
xxix.  8).  Olive  oil,  the  valued  product  of  Pa- 
lestine (Deut.  xxviii.  40 ;  Mic.  vi.  15),  was 
combined  with  sundry  aromatics,  chiefly  foreign 
(1  Kings  x.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22),  particularly 
bosem,  myrrh,  and  nard  [see  these  words].  Such 
ointments  were  for  the  most  part  costly  (Amos 
vi.  6),  and  formed  a  much-coveted  luxury.  The 
ingredients,  and  often  the  prepared  oils  and  resins 
in  a  state  tit  for  use,  were  obtained  chiefly  in 
traflSc  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  imported  them 
in  small  alabaster  boxes  [Alabaster],  in 
which  the  delicious  aroma  was  best  preserved. 
A  description  of  the  more  costly  unguents  is 
given  by  Pliny  (^Hist.  Nat.  xiii.  2).  The  pre- 
paration of  these  required  peculiar  skill,  and 
therefore  formed  a  particular  profession.  Tiie 
D^npT  rokechim  of  Exod.  xxx.  25,  35 ;  Neh. 
iii.  8 ;  Eccles.  x.  1,  called  '  Apothecary'  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  was  no  otlier  than  a  maker  of  per- 
fumes. So  strong  were  the  better  kinds  of  oint- 
ments, and  so  perfectly  were  the  different  coin< 
ponent  substances  amalgamated,  that  they  hare 
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been  known  to  retain  their  scent  several  hundred 
years.  One  of  the  alabaster  vases  in  the  museum 
at  Alnwick  Castle  contains  some  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  ointment,  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years  old,  and  yet  its  odour  remains  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egyptians,  ii.  314). 

The  '  holy  anointing  oil,'  employed  in  the 
aaserdotal  unction,  was  composed  of  two  parts 
'  myrrh'  [Mua],  two  parts  '  cassia'  [Kiddah], 
one  part  '  cinnamon'  [Kinnamon],  one  part 
*  sweet  calamus'  [Kaneh  Bosem],  compounded 
'  according  to  the  art  of  the  perfumer,'  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  purest  olive  oil  to  give  it  the 
projjer  consistence  (Exod.  xxx.  23,  25).  It  was 
strictly  forbidden  that  any  perfume  like  this,  that 
is,  composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  should  be 
used  for  common  purposes,  or  indeed  made  at  all 
(xxx.  32,  33);  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
course  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  object  con- 
templated by  the  law.  The  composition  was  not 
preserved  as  a  secret,  but  was  public  y  declared 
and  described,  with  a  plain  prohibitiofk  to  make 
any  like  it.  Maimonides  says  that  do  ,btles8  the 
cause  of  this  prohibition  was,  that  then  mi%ht  be 
no  such  perfume  found  elsewhere,  and  conse- 
quently that  a  greater  attachment  might  be  in- 
duced to  the  sanctuary ;  and  also,  to  prevent  the 
great  evils  which  might  arise  from  men  esteeming 
themselves  more  excellent  than  others,  if  allowed 
to  anoint  themselves  with  a  similar  oil  {More 
Nevochim,  ch.  xx.).  The  reasons  for  attaching 
such  distinction  to  objects  consecrated  by  their 
holy  appropriations,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
much  elucidation. 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  this  holy  ointment 
made  on  the  occasion  which  the  text  describes, 
being  no  less  than  750  ounces  of  solids  com- 
pounded with  five  quarts  of  oil,  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  profuse  use  of  perfumes  among  the 
Hebrews.  We  are,  indeed,  told  by  the  Psalmist 
(cxxxiii.  2),  that  when  the  holy  anointing  oil 
was  poured  upon  the  head  of  Aaron,  it  flowed 
down  over  his  beard  and  dress,  even  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments.  This  circumstance  may  give 
some  interest  to  the  following  anecdote,  which 
we  translate  from  Chardin  (Voyages,  iv.  43,  edit. 
Langles).  After  remarking  how  prodigal  the 
eastern  females  are  of  perfumes,  he  gives  this 
instance  :  '  I  remember  that,  at  the  solemnization 
of  the  nuptials  of  the  three  princesses  royal  of 
Golconda,  whom  the  king,  their  father,  who  had 
no  other  children,  married  in  one  day,  in  the 
year  1679,  perfumes  were  lavished  on  every  in- 
vited guest  as  he  arrived.  They  sprinkled  them 
upon  those  who  were  clad  in  white;  but  gave 
them  into  the  hands  of  those  who  wore  coloured 
raiment,  because  their  garments  would  have  been 
spoiled  by  throwing  it  over  them,  which  was  done 
in  the  following  manner.  They  threw  over  the 
body  a  bottle  of  rose-water,  containing  about  half 
a  pint,  and  then  a  larger  bottle  of  water  tinted  with 
saflron,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  clothes  would 
have  been  stained  with  it.  After  this,  they  rubbed 
the  arms  and  the  body  with  a  liquid  perfume 
of  Judanum  and  ambergris,  and  they  put  round 
the  throat  a  thick  cord  of  jasmine.  I  was  thus 
perfumed  with  saflron  in  many  great  houses  of 
this  country,  and  in  other  places.  This  attention 
and  honour  is  a  universal  custom  among  the 
women  who  have  the  means  of  obtaining  this 
iuxury.' 
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PERGA  (TlipYn),  a.  town  of  Pamphylia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  situated  upon  the  river  Cestrus,  sixty 
stades  from  its  estuary.  On  a  hill  near  the  town 
stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  held 
a  yearly  festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Perga 
was  originally  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  but 
when  that  province  was  divided  into  two,  Side 
became  the  chief  town  of  the  first,  and  Perga  of 
the  second  Pamphylia  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  667  ; 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  26 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  14  ; 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  30).  The  apostle  Paul  was  twice 
at  this  place  (Acts  xiii.  13;  xiv.  25).  In  the 
first  instance  he  seems  to  have  landed  at  Perga, 
and  the  Cestrus  was  then,  in  fact,  navigable  to 
the  town,  although  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  now 
impassable,  having  long  been  closed  by  a  bar. 
The  site  has  been  established  by  Col.  Leake,  as 
that  where  extensive  remains  of  vaulted  and 
ruined  buildings  were  observed  by  General 
Kohler  on  the  Cestrus,  west  of  Stavros.  It  is 
called  by  the  Turks  Eski-kalesi. 

PERGAMOS  (Tlepyaixos),  or  Pergamum,  a 
town  of  the  Great  Mysia,  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom of  the  same  name,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia  Propria.  The  river 
Caicus,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  .w-o 
branches  meeting  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  i. 
moulh,  waters  an  extensive  valley  not  exceeded 
in  natural  beauty  and  fertility  by  any  in  the 
world.  In  this  valley,  in  N.  lat.  39°  4',  E.  long. 
27"  12',  stood  Pergamos,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  lay  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Caicus,  at  the  base  and  on  the  de- 
clivity of  two  high  and  steep  mountains,  on  one 
of  which  now  stands  a  dilapidated  castle.  About 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Pergamos 
became  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  kings  o^ 
the  family  of  Attains,  and  a  seat  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  King  Eumenes.  the  secontl  of  the 
name,  greatly  beautified  the  town,  and  increased 
the  library  of  Pergfsnos  so  considerably  that  the 
number  of  volumes  amounted  to  200,000.  As 
the  papyrus  shrub  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  ex- 
ported from  Egypt,  sheep  and  goat  skins,  cleaned 
and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  were  used  for 
manuscripts ;  and  as  the  art  of  preparing  them 
was  brought  to  p'erfection  at  Pergamos,  they,  from 
that  circumstance,  svJtained  the  name  of  perga- 
mena,  or  parchment.  ■  The  library  remained  at 
Pergamos  after. the  kingdom  of  the  Altai i  had 
lost  its  independtftice,  until  Antony  removed  it 
to  Egypt,  and  presented  it  to  Queen  Cleopatra. 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  2 ;  Plutarch,  Anton.). 
The  valuable  tapestries,  called  in  Latin  aulaea, 
from  having  adorned  the  hall  of  King  Attains, 
were  also  wrought  in  this  town.  The  last  king  of 
Pergamos  bequeathed  his  treasures  to  the  Romans, 
who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  also,  and 
erected  it  into  a  province  under  the  name  of  Asia 
Propria  (Martial,  Epig.  ix.  17).  Pergamos  re- 
tained under  the  Romans  that  authority  over  the 
cities  of  Asia,  which  it  had  acquired  under 
the  successors  of  Attains,  and  it  still  preserves 
many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  magniticence.  Re- 
mains of  the  Asclepium  and  of  some  other  tem- 
ples, of  the  theatre,  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and 
several  other  buildings,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Even 
now,  Pergamos,  under  the  name  of  Bergamo,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  containinf  a 
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population  estimated  at  14,000,  of  whom  about 
3000  are  Greeks,  300  Armenians,  and  the  rest 
Turits  (Macfarlane's  Visit).  The  writer  just 
cited  says,  '  The  approach  to  this  ancient  and 
decayed  city  was  as  impressive  as  well  might 
be.  After  crossing  the  Caicus,  I  saw,  looking 
over  three  vast  tumuli,  or  sepulchral  barrows, 
similar  to  those  of  the  plains  of  Troy,  the  Turkish 
city  of  Pergamos,  with  its  tall  minarets  and  taller 
cvpresses,  situated  on  the  lower  declivities  and 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  wliose  bold  gray  brow 
was  crowned  by  the  rugged  walls  of  a  barbarous 
caatle,  the  usurper  of  the  site  of  a  magnificent 
Greek  temple.'  The  town  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  small  and  mean  wooden  houses,  among 
which  appear  the  remains  of  early  Christian 
churches,  showing  '  like  vast  fortresses  amid  vast 
barracks  of  wood.'  None  of  these  churches  have 
any  Scriptural  or  Apocalyptic  interest  connected 
with  them,  having  beeu  erected  '  several  centuries 
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after  the  ministry  of  the  ,  \postles,  and  when 
Christianity  was  not  a  hunAle  and  despised 
creed,  but  the  adopted  religion  of  a  vast  empire.' 
The  Pagan  temples  have  fared  worse  that  these 
Christian  churches.  '  The  fanes  of  Jupiter  and 
Diana,  of  jEsculapius  and  Venus,  are  prostrate  in 
the  dust ;  and  where  they  have  not  been  carried 
away  by  the  Turks,  to  cut  Ujj,  into  tombstones  or 
to  pound  into  mortar,  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
columns,  the  splendid  capitals,  tlie  cornices  and 
■pediments,  all  in  the  highest  ornament,  are  thrown 
uito  unsightly  heaps.' 

In  Pergamos  was  one  of  '  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,'  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed. 
This  church  is  commended  for  its  fidelity  and 
firmness  in  the  midst  of  persecutions,  and  in  a 
city  so  eminently  addicted  to  idolatry.  '  I  know,' 
it  is  said,  '  thy  works,  and  tohere  thou  dwellest, 
even  where  Satan's  seat  is'  (Rev.  ii.  13).  Now 
there  was  at  Pergamos  a  celebrated  and  much 
frequented  temple  of  j^culapius,  who  probably 
there,  as  in  other  places,  was  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a  living  serpent,  fed  in  the  temple,  and 
considered  as  its  divinity.  Hence  ^sculapius 
was  called  the  god  of  Pergamos,  and  on  the  coins 
•truck  by  the  town,  j^sculapius  appears  with  a  rod 
encircled  by  a  serpent  (Berger,  Thesaur.,  i.  492). 
As  the  sacred  writer  mentions  (Rev.  xii.  9)  the 
gicat  dragon  and  the  old  serpent,  there  is  reason 


to  conclude  that  when  he  says  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, that  the  church  of  Pergamos  dwelt  '  where 
Satan's  seat  is,'  he  alludes  to  the  worship  of  the 
serpent,  which  was  there  practised  (Rosenmiiller, 
Bib.  Geog.  iii.  13-17;  Macfarlane,  Visit  to  the 
Seven  Apocalyptic  Churches,  1832:  Arundell's 
Asia  Minor,  ii.  302-7 ;  Leake's  Geog.  of  Asia 
Minor,  pp.  265,266;  Richter,  WaUfahrten,  p. 
488,  sq.;  Sc\m\>evt,  Rcise  ins  Mar genlatid ;  Mis- 
sionary Herald  for  1839,  pp.  228-30). 

PERIZZITE  Cpp  ;  Sept.  ^€peCa7os),  a  Ca- 
naanitish  tribe  iniiabiting  the  mountainous  region 
which  they  eventually  yielded  to  Ephraim  and 
Judah  (Josh.  xi.  3  ;  xvii.  15  ;  Judg.  i,  4,  5). 
They  were  kindred  to  the  Canaanites  strictly 
80  called  (Exod.  xxiii.  23 ;  Judg.  i.  45) : 
sometimes  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  are  put  for 
all  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xiii.  7 ; 
xxxiv.  30);  while  in  other  places  the  Perizzites 
are  enumerated  with  various  other  tribes  of  the 
same  stock  (Gen.  xv.  20 ;  Exod.  iii.  8, 17  ;  Dent, 
vii.  1,  &c.).  A  residue  of  the  Perizzites  stil? 
remained  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  were  by 
him  subjected  to  bond-service  (1  Kings  ix.  20). 

PERSIANS,  the  name  of  a  people  and  nation 
which  occurs  only  in  the  later  periods  of  th» 
biblical  history,  and  then  for  the  most  part  is 
conjunction  with  the  Medes  [Mbojss] — ^a  coo- 
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junction  which  tends  to  confirm  t]ie  truth  of  the 
lacred  records,  since  the  most  respectable  histo- 
rical authorities  have  found  reason  to  conclude 
ihat  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  in  truth  but 
one  nation,  only  that  at  an  earlier  period  the 
Medes,  at  a  later  period  the  Persians,  gained  tlie 
upper  hand  and  bore  sway.  Tliis  ascendancy,  in 
the  case  of  the  Persians,  as  generally  in  the  an- 
cient Asiatic  governments,  was  owing  to  the  cor- 
rupting and  enervating  influence  of  supreme  and 
despotic  power  on  tiie  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  retention  on  the  part  of  mountaineers,  or  of 
tribes  seated  remotely  from  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire, of  primitive  simplicity, — in  laborious  lives, 
hard  fare,  and  constant  exposure,  which  create  pa- 
tient endurance,  athletic  strength,  manly  courage, 
independence  :  qualities  which  in  their  turn  refuse 
or  throw  off  a  yoke,  and  convert  a  subject  into  a 
conquering  and  ruling  nation.  At  what  precise 
time  this  great  change  was  brought  about  in  re- 
gard to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  determine  historically.  Witli  Cyrus 
the  elder,  however,  begins  (b.c.  558)  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Persian  dynasty  wliich  held  rule  over 
Media  as  well  as  Persia.  Whether  Cyrus  came 
to  the  throne  by  inheritance,  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Cambyses  II.,  according  to  Xenophon,  or  whether 
he  won  the  throne  by  vanquishing  Astyages,  the 
last  Median  king,  agreeably  to  tlie  statements  of 
Herodotus,  is  one  of  those  many  points  connected 
with  early  eastern  history,  which,  for  want  of  do- 
cuments, and  in  the  midst  of  historical  discre- 
jiancies,  must  remain  probably  for  ever  uncertain. 
Meanwhile  the  existence  of  Cyrus  and  the  great 
tenor  of  his  influence  remain  the  same,  though  on 
this  and  on  other  points  historians  give  irrecon- 
cilable statements ; — a  remark  whicii  we  make  the 
rather  because  a  certain  school  of  modern  theology 
has  attempted  to  destroy  the  general  historical 
credibility  of  tlie  Gospels,  on  tlie  ground  that  the 
several  narrators  are  found  to  disagree. 

The  most  interesting  event  to  the  theologian  in 
the  history  of  Cyrus,  is  the  permission  which  he 
gave  (b.c.  536)  to  the  captive  Jews  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  the 
unusual  length  in  Asiatic  monarchies  of  thirty 
years,  Cyrus  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  (b.c.  529). 
He  was  succeeded  by  Cambyses  (b.c.  529),  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  reigned  seven  years  and 
live  months.  Then  came  (b.c.  522)  Smerdis, 
nominally  brother  of  Cambyses,  but  in  reality  a 
Magian  ;  and  as  the  Magi  were  of  Median  blood, 
this  circumstance  shows  that,  though  the  Medes 
iiad  lost  the  sovereignty,  they  were  not  without 
great  power.  Smerdis  being  assassinated  (b.c. 
521),  Darius  Hystaspis  was  elected  king.  He 
favoured  the  Jews,  and  permitted  them  to  resume 
and  complete  the  building  of  their  temple,  which 
had  been  broken  off  by  reason  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  heterogeneous  populations  of  Samaria 
(Ezra  iv.  2;  2  Kings  xvii.  24),  and  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  at  the  Persian  court  (Ezra 
iv.  11).  The  last  monarch  had  for  successor 
Xerxes  (b.c.  485),  who  is  probably  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  After  a  reign  of  twenty 
years,  Xerxes  was  murdered  by  Artabanus,  who, 
however,  enjoyed  his  booty  only  for  the  short  pe- 
riod of  seven  months.  The  next  in  order  was 
Artaxerxes  (I.)  Longimanus  (b.c.  465),  who  en- 
joyed his  power  for  the  surprisingly  long  period  of 
forty  years,  and  then  quietly  handeil  the  aceptre 
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over  to  his  son  Xerxes  II.  (b.c.  424),  who  reigned 
but  two  months.  He  was  followed  by  his  step- 
brother Sogdianus  (b.c.  424),  whose  rule  came  to 
an  end  in  seven  months ;  thus  making  way  for 
Darius  Nothus,  whose  reign  lasted  nineteen  years. 
Artaxerxes  (11.)  Mnemon  next  took  the  throne 
(b.c.  404),  and  is  reported  to  have  reigned  forty 
or  forty-three  years  (Diod.  Sicul.  xiii.  108 ;  xv. 
93).  His  successor  was  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (b.c. 
364),  who  occupied  the  throne  for  twenty-six  years. 
Then  came  Arses  (b.c.  338),  reigning  three  years. 
At  last  Darius  Codomannus  (b.c.  335)  ascended 
the  throne.  But  the  valour,  hardihood,  and  dis- 
cipline which  had  gained  the  dominion,  and  which, 
as  the  length  of  several  reigns  in  the  successioi; 
shows,  had  sustained  it  with  a  firm  and  effectual 
hand,  were  almost  at  an  end,  having  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  effeminacy,  the  luxuriousness,  and 
the  vices  which  had  caused  the  dissolution  of 
earlier  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  among  them  that 
of  the  Medes,  which  the  Persians  had  set  aside. 
When  tliis  relaxation  of  morals  has  once  taken 
place,  a  dynasty  or  a  nation  only  waits  for  a 
conqueror.  In  this  case  one  soon  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Alexander,  misnamed  the  Great,  who 
assailing  Darius  on  several  occasions,  finally  over- 
came him  at  Arbela  (b.c.  330),  and  so  put  a  period 
to  the  Persian  monarchy  after  it  had  existed  for 
219  years.  On  this  the  country  shared  the  fate 
that  befell  the  other  parts  of  the  world  which  the 
Macedonian  madman  had  overrun ;  but,  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  other  eastern  nations,  the 
name  of  Persia  and  of  Persians  has  been  pre- 
served even  to  the  present  day,  as  the  representa 
tive  of  a  people  and  a  government. 

The  events  which  transpired  during  this  sue 
cession  of  Persian  kings,  so  far  as  they  aie  con- 
nected with  the  biblical  history,  may  be  thus 
briefly  narrated  : — Cyrus,  having  conquered  Ba- 
bylon, permitted  the  Jews  to  quit  their  captivity 
and  return  into  Palestine,  affording  them  aid  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  national  house  of  wor- 
sliip.  Under  Cambyses,  who  invaded  Egypt  and 
became  master  of  the  land,  adversaries  of  the  Jews 
tried  to  render  them  objects  of  suspicion  at  the 
court ;  which  intrigues,  however,  had  full  effect 
only  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Smerdis,  who 
issued  a  decree  expressly  commanding  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  to  cease  (Ezra  iv.  21)  ;  in  which 
prohibition  Smerdis,  as  he  was  of  the  Magian  tribe, 
and  therefore  of  the  priestly  caste,  may  have  been 
influenced  by  religious  considerations.  A  milder 
and  more  liberal  policy  ensued.  Darius,  having 
by  search  in  the  national  records  ascertained  what 
Cyrus  had  done  towards  the  Jews,  took  off  the 
prohibition,  and  promoted  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  Darius  Hystaspis  was  distinguished  for 
great  enterprises,  as  well  as  liberal  ideas.  He 
carried  tlie  renown  of  the  Persian  arms  to  India, 
Libya,  and  Europe,  and  began  the  Persian  attempt 
to  subjugate  Greece.  What  Xerxes  undertook, 
and  what  success  he  had  in  his  warlike  under- 
takings against  Greece,  is  known  to  all.  His 
conduct  towards  the  Jews,  as  well  as  his  own 
despotism  and  luxuriousness,  are  exhibited  in  the 
book  of  Esther  with  great  force  as  well  as  truth. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  led  an  army  into  Egypt, 
which  had  rebelled  against  its  Persian  masters. 
He  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  the  Greeks. 
Palestine  must  have  suffered  much  by  the  passage 
of  troops  through  ita  borders  on  their  way  from 
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Persia  to  Egypt ;  the  new  colony  at  Jerusalem 
began  to  sink,  when  the  monarch  permitted  Nehe- 
miah  to  proceed  with  full  powers  to  the  Jewish 
capital,  in  order  to  Btrenglhen  tlie  hands  of  his 
brethren.  Darius  Nothus  had  lo  fight  on  all  sides 
of  his  kingdom,  and  made  Phoenicia  the  scene  of 
a  war  against  the  combined  forces  of  Kgypt  and 
Arabia.  Even  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  though  long 
busied  with  his  arms  in  otiier  parts,  did  not  lose 
sight  of  Egyi)t,  which  had  thrown  oil'  his  yoke, 
and  sent  new  Persian  armies  into  the  vicinity  of 
Palestine.  In  consequence,  the  Jews  had  much 
to  endure  from  the  insolence  of  a  Persian  general, 
namely,  Bagoses,  who  polluted  the  temple,  and 
'  punished  the  Jews  seven  years'  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xi.  7,  1).  Ochus  followed  the  plan  of  liis  father, 
subdued  the  revolted  Phoenicians,  and  again  fell 
upon  Egypt.  The  remaining  period  of  tlie  Persian 
dominion  over  the  Jews  passed  away  peaceably 
(Winer,  Real-lVort. ;  Joseph.  Antiq.,  lib.  xi.  ; 
Jahn,  Archdol.  ii.  1,231-312;  ?>v,\\\ossex,  Alien 
Welt,  i.  242,  sq. ;  J.  G-.  Eichhorn,  Geschichte 
Der  Alt.  Welt,  i.  80,  sq.). 


452.    [Ancient  Persian  king  on  throne.] 


The  biblical  books,  Daniel,  Esther,  Nehemiali, 
and  Ezra,  combine  to  present  a  true  as  well  as 
high  idea  of  tlie  Persian  court  and  government. 
We  will  give  a  few  particulars  from  Esther,  a 
book  of  deep  and  vivid  interest,  not  only  in  its 
story,  but  also,  and  by  no  means  less,  in  the 
indirect  history  (as  it  may  be  termed)  which  it 
contains  regarding  the  (perliajis)  most  sj)lendid  do- 
minion that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  The  extent 
of  the  government  was  from  India  to  Ethiopia, 
including  127  provinces.  The  empire  was  under 
the  control  of  vassal  princes  and  nol)les,  '  the 
power  of  Persia  and  Media,'  under  whom  were 
governors  of  various  ranks,  and  officers  for  every 
species  of  duty.  It  was  specially  the  duty  of 
seven  ministers  of  state  ('  chamberlains ')  to  serve 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  monarch.  Other 
officers,  however  high  in  rank,  were  admitted  to  ■ 
the  royal  person  only  through  the  barriers  of  a 
strictly-observed  ceremonial.  Even  the  prime 
minister  himself,  and  the  favoured  concubine  who 
was  horiOured  with  the  title  of  queen,  durst  come 
no  nearer  than  the  outer  court,  vmless,  on  making 
tLieir  appearance,  the  king  extended  towards  them 
his  sceptre  of  gold.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  court 
dazzles  the  mind,  and  surpasses  imagination. 
When  the  king  sat  upon  his  throne,  his  cliief 
vizier  and  his  beloved  queen  on  either  side,  with 
rows  of  princes  and  nobles,  like  lessening  stars, 
running  in  a  line  of  fire-points  from  the  monarch, 
the  sun  in  whose  light  they  shone,  and  in  whose 
■warm  smile  they  were  happy,  feasting  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  days  with  his  great  men,  in  a  hall 
and  a  palace  of  which  the  praise  is  too  little  to 
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say  that  they  were  not  unworthy  the  grandeur  o# 
the  monarch  on  an  occasion  when  '  he  shewed  the 
riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  the  honour  of 
his  excellent  majesty  ;' — or  when  the  stately  auto« 
crat,  relaxing  in  a  measure  the  rigour  of  his  great- 
ness, and  descending  from  his  god-like  tlirone  to 
a  nearer  level  with  ordinary  mortals,  '  made  a 
feast  unto  the  people,  both  unto  great  and  small, 
seven  days  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the 
])alace,'  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  pavi- 
lions, fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple 
to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble;  couches, 
gold  and  silver,  upon  a  tesselated  pavement  of  red 
and  blue,  while  and  black  marble ;  and  drink 
was  served  all  around  in  golden  vessels  of  curious 
fabric  and  divers  shapes ;  and  wine  in  abundance, 
wliose  worth  had  gained  for  it  tlie  name  of  Royal, 
of  which  each  person  by  express  ordinance  drank 
what  he  pleased ; — or  when,  at  tlie  end  of  these 
seven  days  of  {wpular  enjoyment,  the  king  feasted 
with  ^'ashti,  the  queen,  at  a  banquet  for  the  women 
in  her  own  palace,  when  the  monarch  commanded 
his  seven  high  officers  of  state  to  bring  Vasliti  the 
queen  before  the  king  with  the  crown  royal,  to 
show  the  people  and  the  princes  her  beauty,  for 
she  was  fair  to  look  on  ; — or,  finally,  when  a  fa- 
vourite servant,  being  clothed  in  the  royal  apparel, 
and  set  upon  the  horse  that  the  king  rode  upon, 
with  the  crown  royal  upon  his  head,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  king's  most 
noble  princes  through  the  highways  of  the  glitter- 
ing city,  while  heralds  proclaimed  before  the  re- 
splendent retinue,  'Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour  ;' — then 
blazed  forth  the  glory  of  the  Persian  greatness,  in 
pomp  and  splenilour  correspondent  witii  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  heavens  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
earth  under  which  and  on  which  these  luminaries 
shone.  Nor,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  outward 
pomjj,  were  there  wanting  internal  regulations 
fitted  to  sustain  and  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
monarch  and  his  council.  A  body  of  law  was 
in  existence,  to  which  additions  were  constantly 
made  by  omnipotent  decrees  issued  by  the  king. 
Tliese  rescripts  were  made  out  by  officials,  a 
body  of  men  who  are  designated  royal  scribes  or 
secretaries  ;  and  being  drawn  up  in  the  pre- 
scribed form,  were  copied  and  translated  for 
'  every  people  after  their  language.'  Being  then 
'  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,'  the  letters  were  sent 
'  l)y  post,'  '  on  liorseback  and  on  mules,  camels 
and  young  dromedaries,'  to  the  king's  lieutenants, 
and  to  the  governors  over  every  province,  and  to 
the  rulers  of  every  people  of  every  one  of  the  127 
provinces.  History,  as  well  as  law,  received  dili- 
gent and  systematic  attention.  *  A  book  of  records 
of  the  chronicles '  was  kept,  in  which  the  events  of 
each  reign  were  entered,  probably  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  learned  caste,  the  Magi.  This  book 
the  monarch  used  to  consult  on  occasions  of  im- 
portance and  perplexity,  partly  for  instruction, 
partly  for  guidance;  so  that  the  present  was  mo- 
delled after  the  past,  and  the  legislation  and  the 
conduct  of  the  king  formed  one  entire  and,  to  some 
extent,  consistent  whole.  Whence  it  appears  that 
though  the  monarch  was  despotic,  he  was  not 
strictly  arbitrary.  Aided  by  a  council,  controlled 
by  a  priesthood,  guided  by  the  past  as  well  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  present,  the  king,  much  as  he  may 
have  been  given  up  to  his  personal  pleasures,  must 
yet  have  had  a  difficult  office  to  fill,  aud  heavy 
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duties  to  discharge.  Rulers  are  generally  insecure 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  desjjotism  ;  and 
so  we  find,  from  the  plot  against  the  life  of  Aha- 
siierus  (Xerxes,  B.C.  185-465),  which  Mordecai 
discovered  and  made  known,  that  even  the  re- 
cesses of  a  palace  did  not  protect  the  kings  of 
Persia  from  the  attempts  of  the  assassin.  In  the 
punishment,  however,  which  fell  upon  the  wicked 
Haman,  we  see  the  summary  means  which  tiie 
Persian  monarchs  employed  for  avenging  or  de- 
fending tiiemselves,  as  well  as  tlie  unshared  and 
unqualified  power  which  they  held  over  tlie  life 
of  their  subjects  even  in  tlie  highest  grades.  In- 
deed it  is  not  jjossible  to  read  the  book  of  Esther 
without  fancying  more  than  once  tliat  you  are  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  court  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Not 
least  among  tlie  causes  of  tiiis  illusion  is  what  is 
liarrated  in  regard  to  tlie  harem  of  Xerxes.  Tlie 
women,  it  seems,  had  a  palace  of  their  own,  and 
dwelt  there  apart  from  the  king,  who  paid  them 
visits  of  ceremony.  This  their  abode,  and  they 
tiiemselves,  were  under  the  care  of  a  royal  cham- 
berlain, whose  power  in  the  harem  was  supreme, 
and  who  had  abundance  of  resources  for  increas- 
ing the  state  and  promoting  the  comfort  of  those 
who  pleased  him  ;  nor  may  he  have  been  without 
an  influence  in  determining  the  king  in  his  choice 
of  his  favourite  mistress.  To  supply  the  harem, 
officers  were  appointed  in  the  several  provinces, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  find  out  and  procure  for  the 
monarch  the  fairest  maidens  in  the  world.  Each 
of  these,  after  she  had  been  in  the  women's  house 
a  twelvemonth,  and  had  gone  through  a  certain 
course  of  preparation,  visited  the  king  for  one 
night  in  turn  ;  but  she  came  in  unto  the  king  no 
more  except  the  king  delighted  in  her,  and  that 
she  were  called  by  name,  in  which  case  she  be- 
came queen.  '  And  the  king  loved  Esther  above 
all  the  wom«n,  and  she  obtained  grace  and  favour 
in  his  sight  more  than  all  the  virgins ;  so  that  he 
set  tlie  royal  ciown  upon  her  head,  and  made  her 
queen  instead  of  Vashti.' 
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453.    [Ancient  Persian  guards.] 

The  greatness  of  the  power  of  the  chief  viziers 
uf  the  Persian  monarchy  is  illustrated  in  the  re- 
corded acts  of  Ilaman  and  Mordecai.  The  mode 
of  delegating  power  was  by  presenting  to  the  en- 
trusted person  the  royal  signet,  which  appears  to 
have  licensed  him  to  do  what  he  would,  by  such 
means  as  he  pleased. 

The  great  influence  which  Esther  and  Mordecai 
possessed  with  Xerxes  is  attributable  to  the  noble 
qualities,  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  which  the 
Hebrew  race  were,  and  still  are,  conspicuous. 
These  qualities  won  the  heart  and  gained  the 


favour  of  the  king,  and  thereby  proved  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  Jews  scattered  throughout 
the  empire  from  the  bloody  slaughter  which  Ha- 
man had  designed  should  take  place  every  where 
on  the  same  day.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  to 
influences  connected  with  the  same  high  qualities 
the  decree  may  have  been  owing  by  which  Cyrus 
set  the  people  of  the  captivity  free,  that  they  might 
return  home  and  build  again  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. Cyrus,  it  is  true,  may  have  had  some 
regard  to  justice ;  he  may  have  thought  it  jnudent 
to  send  away  from  his  country  at  least  the  best  of 
these  highly-endowed  men  ;  he  may  not  have  been 
unwilling  to  see  Jerusalem  rise  again  into  power, 
and  prove  a  friendly  barrier  against  Egypt ;  but 
the  munificent  manner  in  which  the  Jews  were 
dismissed  seems  to  betoken  the  agency  of  some 
personal  influence,  if  not  of  some  personal  ati'ec- 
tion.  Nehemiah  (xiii.  6  ;  comp.  ii.  1,  sq.) 
speaks  expressly  of  a  favour  which  he  obtained 
of  Artaxerxes  (Longimaiius,  B.C.  465),  or  Xerxes 
II.  (bc.  421),  after  an  interview  of  several  days. 
By  no  means  inconsistent  with  this  personal  fa- 
vour, nor  improbable  in  themselves,  are  the 
religious  considerations  by  which  the  Scriptural 
writers  represent  Cyrus  as  being  actuated  in 
setting  the  Jews  at  liberty.  The  religion  of  the 
Persians  was  in  its  essential  and  primitive  form  mo- 
notheistic, and  must  therefore  have  been  anything 
but  alien,  in  spirit  at  least,  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
Nor  is  there  anything  extravagant  in  assuming 
that  so  great  a  prince  as  Cyrus,  who  could  scarcely 
have  yielded  to  the  luxurious  efl'eminacy  in  which 
his  successors  indulged,  and  whose  mind  must 
ha\e  been  elevated  as  well  as  powerful,  under- 
stood in  a  measure,  and  highly  appreciated,  the 
excellences  of  the  Mosaic  religion ;  while  the 
same  general  feeling  which  directed  the  storm  of 
the  Persians  against  the  polytheistic  temples  of 
Greece,  may  have  prompted  an  earlier  and  better 
sovereign  to  liberate  the  Jews,  and  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  the  monotheistic  worship  on 
Mount  Zion.  Certainly  the  terms  are  distinct 
and  emphatic  in  which  Cyrus  is  made  to  speak 
in  our  sacred  books ;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  Jewish  colouring  has  lieen  given 
to  these  passages,  or  to  question  that  we  have  in 
them  a  faithful  translation  of  the  original  state 
documents  (Ezra  i.  1-4;  i.  7-11;  vii.  23;  viii. 
22).  The  two  last  passages  here  refisrred  to  would 
seem  to  justify  the  inference  that  the  favour  of 
the  Persian  government  was  owing  not  merely  to 
general  religious  influences,  but  also  to  specific 
instances  of  good  and  ill  connected  with  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  ;  probably  national  reverses, 
more  or  less  directly  and  believing! y  ascribed  to 
God,  may  have  been  in  operation  to  aid  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  worship. 

A  general  impression  prevails  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  Winer  (Real-Wiirterb.  s.  v.  '  Persien  '), 
'  no  edict  published  bearing  the  king's  signature 
could  be  revoked,'  so  that  the '  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians '  altered  not  in  the  sense  of  being  di- 
minished or  reformed.  Winer  refers,  as  an  autho- 
rity, to  Esth.  i.  19  ;  yet  this  book  contains  a  strik- 
iiig  fact  which  proves  the  contrary  ;  for  the  decree 
which  Haman  had  got  promulgated  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jews  was  superseded  by  another 
procured  by  the  influence  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
cecai,  and  this  other  of  so  decided  a  character  as 
to  give  the  Jews  in  all  the  province*  of  the  empirt 
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the  power  of  assaulting  and  slaying  their  enemies. 
In  truth,  the  words  '  that  it  be  not  altered  '  seem, 
at  least  in  the  period  to  which  the  biblical  records 
refer,  to  signify  little  more  than  the  general  sta- 
bility of  the  law,  and  the  certainty  of  its  penalties. 

The  extraordinary  power  entrusted  to  the  Jews 
serves  to  show  that  the  social  constitution  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  open  to  the  greatest  abuses. 
What  could  be  worse  than  for  the  government 
itself  to  let  loose  on  society  a  scattered  horde  of 
jjeople,  trembling  for  their  lives,  yet  united  in  the 
strong  bonds  of  religious  fellowship'?  They  would 
want  no  encouragement,  if  only  relieved  of  the 
penalties  commanded  by  the  decree  of  Haman, 
to  do  all  they  could  privately  '  to  be  ready  to 
avenge  themselves  on  their  enemies'  (Esth.  viii. 
.3)  ;  but  when  couriers  came  riding  post  into  all 
pai-ts  where  they  were,  bearing  the  royal  behests 
to  the  etl'ect  that,  on  the  very  day  on  which  they 
themselves  expected  imsparing  slaughter,  they 
were  allowed  not  only  '  to  stand  for  their  life,' 
but '  to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  to  cause  to  jjerish  all 
the  power  of  the  people  and  province  that  would 
assault  them,  both  little  ones  and  women,  and  to 
take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey  '  (Esth.  viii.  11), 
tlien,  we  may  well  believe,  a  dreadful  vengeance 
would  be  taken,  and  frightful  disorder  caused, 
the  possibility  of  which  in  any  social  condition  is 
a  proof  that  the  first  principles  of  justice  are  not 
imderstood ;  and  the  actual  existence  of  which 
shows  that,  whenever  occasion  required,  they  v/ete 
recklessly  set  at  nought. 

On  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  we  refer 
to  the  articles  Medes  and  Maqi,  from  whom  the 
Persians  received  their  religion,  as  well  as  the 
constitution  of  their  social  state.  If,  indeed,  the 
Persians,  as  a  separate  tribe  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Medes,  succeeded  in  getting  the  upper 
band  of  their  effeminate  masters,  and  wresting  the 
sceptre  from  their  enfeebled  hands,  the  Medes  were 
not  without  a  recompense  in  that  they  perjietuated, 
even  by  the  instrumentality  of  their  conquerors, 
most  of  the  higher  appliances  and  efl'ects  of  civi- 
lization to  which  in  tlie  course  of  ages  tkey  had 
given  birth,  and  which  have  in  all  ages  consti- 
tuted the  true  honour  of  men  and  the  best  treasure 
of  states.  In  truth,  in  this  matter  the  relation  into 
which  the  Persians  entered  with  the  Medes  is  that 
which  nnist  exist  where  the  rough,  untamed  energy 
of  a  half- barbarous  race  comes  down  on  the  culti- 
vated plains  of  a  high  but  decaying  civilization  ; 
and  that  which,  in  its  chief  features,  may  be  seen 
in  the  relation  which  the.  Romans  bore  to  the 
Greeks,  and  which  tlie  Northmen  in  their  turn 
bore  to  the  Romans  : 

'  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.' 

Tiie  oldest  Persians  were,  however,  fire-wor- 
shippers— a  species  of  idolatry  which  is  least 
removed  from  monotheism,  and  also  least  unpar- 
donable in  such  a  clime  as  that  of  Persia.  That 
such  a  worship  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
esoteric  recognition  of  one  intelligent  Creator  is 
obvious,  for  the  fire  may  have  been  regarded,  and 
doubtless  by  the  wise  and  philosophic  was  re- 
garded, as  merely  symbolical  of  the  Great  Power 
which,  as  imaged  in  the  sun,  quickens,  vivifies, 
and  blesses  all  things.  But  even  so  pure  and  lofty 
a  form  of  symbolical  worship  tended  to  corruption; 
and  though  we  are  unable  to  (race  the  steps  of  the 
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progress,  yet  we  know  that  it  did  gradually,  in  the 
case  of  the  Persians,  lead  first  to  dualism,  and  then 
to  gross  idolatry  (Bauer,  Symbol,  u.  Mythol.  i. 
323,  sq.). 

The  name  'Persia'  is  not  found  in  the  oldet 
records  of  the  Bible,  but  after  the  Babylonish 

period  it  (CHQ)  occurs  frequently  (2Chron.  xxxvi. 

20,  22;  Ezra  iv.  5,  sq.;  vi.  14,  sq,;  Esth.  i.  3; 
viii.  10;  1  Mace.  i.  1),  meaning  the  great  Persian 
kingdom  founded  by  Cyrus,  which  in  the  period 
of  its  highest  glory  comprised  all  Asiatic  coun- 
tries from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  from 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea  to  Arabia  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Tliis  vast  empire  was  divided  into 
many  provinces  or  satrapies,  one  of  which  was 
Persia  (properly  so  called),  or  Persis  (Farsistan), 
which  on  the  north  was  separated  from  Media  by 
the  range  of  mountains  denominated  Parchratras, 
on  tlie  west  bordered  on  Susiana  (Khusistan),  on 
the  south  reached  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the 
east  was  bordered  by  Carmania  (Kirman).  The 
country  that  lies  along  the  sea  is  a  sandy  plain, 
which  the  heat  and  poisonous  winds  render  unfit 
for  human  abodes  (Plin.  Hht.  Nat.  xii.  20).  The 
interior  is  crossed  by  rocky  mountains,  whose  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  This  mountain  chain  renders  the  north  of  the 
country  rough  and  unfruitful,  so  that  herdsmen 
and  nomads  alone  dwell  there.  In  the  inter- 
mediate parts,  however,  are  found  many  well- 
watered  valleys  and  plains,  which  yield  to  few 
in  fruitfulness  and  mildness  of  climate  (.Strabo, 
XV.  p.727  ;  Ptolem.  vi.  4  ;  Mannert,  Geog.  ii.  497). 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  of  Persis  were 
connected  by  blood  with  the  Medes,  and  were 
divided  into  many  tribes  and  clans  (Herod,  i. 
125),  three  of  which  were  noble,  the  Pasargadae, 
the  Maraphii,  and  the  Maspii.  The  Pasargada 
held  the  pre-eminence ;  of  which  tribe  was  Cyrus, 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  in  part  owed  his  power 
and  influence. 

Tiie  Persian  language  was  diverse  from  the 
Shemitic,  and  connected  with  the  Indo-Germanic 
tongues,  of  which  the  Sanscrit  may  be  considered 
as  the  eldest  branch  (Adelung,  Mithridat.  i.  255, 
sq. ;  O.  Frank,  De  Persidis  Lingua  et  Genio, 
Norimb.,  1809 ;  Wahl,  Gesch.  d.  Morgenldnd 
Sprache  u.  Literatur,  p.  129,  sq.). 

The  residences  of  tlie  monarchs  of  the  immense 
country  denominated  Persia  were  various.  Pasar- 
gada,  with  its  royal  tombs,  was  most  ancient. 
Persepolis  rose  not  very  far  from  it,  and  became 
a  treasure-city.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom,  Cyrus,  while  preserving  a  regard 
for  the  more  ancient  cities  of  the  empire,  seems  to 
iiave  thought  Babylon  a  more  suitable  place  for 
the  metropolis  of  Asia ;  but  as  it  might  not  be 
politic,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  a  s'range  place 
the  centre  of  his  kingdom,  he  founded  a  new  city, 
Susa,  where  he  was  still  on  Persian  ground,  and 
yet  not  far  distant  from  Babylon.  There  was  also 
Ecbatana,  the  Median  capital.  These  several 
royal  abodes  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
later  monaixhs,  according  as  the  season  of  the 
year  called  for  a  colder,  warmer,  or  milder 
climate. 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  Persian  monarchy 
had  its  chronicles.  These  may  have  been  con» 
suited  by  our  classical  authorities,  but  are  wholly 
lost  to  us.  We  are  therefore  thrown  on  two  foreign 
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■ouices  of  inforncation  regarding  the  Persian  his- 
tory :  1.  The  Jewish,  to  be  elicited  chiefly  from 
the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  of 
which  something  has  been  said.  2.  Grecian 
writers.  Of  these,  Ctesias  availed  himself  of  the 
Persian  annals,  but  we  have  only  extracts  from 
his  work  in  Photius.  Herodotus  appears  also  to 
have  consulted  the  native  sources  of  Persian  his- 
tory. Xenophon  presents  us  with  the  fullest  ma- 
terials, namely,  in  his  Anabasis,  his  Hellenica, 
and  especially  in  his  Cyropeedia,  which  is  an 
imaginary  picture  of  a  perfect  prince,  according 
to  Oriental  conceptions,  drawn  in  the  person  of 
Cyrus  the  elder.  Some  of  the  points  in  which  the 
classical  authorities  disagree  may  be  found  set 
forth  in  Eichhom's  Gesch.  der  A.  Welt,  i.  82,  83. 
A  representation  of  the  Persian  history,  according 
to  Oriental  authorities,  may  be  found  in  the  Hal- 
lische  AUgetneine  Weltgeschichte,  th.  iv.  A  very 
diligent  compilation  is  that  of  Brissonius,  De 
Regno  Persarum,  1591.  Consult  especially 
Heeren's  Ideen,  i.  1  ;  and  his  Handbuc/i  der.G. 
d.  S.  Allerth.,  i.  102.  A  full  and  valuable  list 
of  the  older  authorities  in  Persian  affairs  may  be 
seen  in  the  Bibliotheca  Historica  of  Meusellius, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  28,  sq. — J.  R.  B. 

PESTILENCE.  The  terms  pestilence  and 
plague  are  used  with  much  laxity  in  our  Auth. 
Version.  The  latter,  however,  which  generally 
represents  the  Hebrew  Vj^.,  is  by  far  the  wider 
term,  as  we  read  of '  plagues  of  leprosy,'  '  of  hail,' 
and  of  many  other  visitations.  Pestilence  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  deadly  epidemic,  and  is  the 
word  by  which  13'!  (Sept.  ddvaros,  and  occa- 
sionally \oifi6s)  is  translated.  In  our  time,  how- 
ever, both  these  terms  are  nearly  synonymous ; 
hat  plague  is,  by  medical  writers  at  least,  restricted 
to  mean  the  glandular  plague  of  the  East.  There 
is  indeed  no  description  of  any  pestilence  in  the 
Bible,  which  would  enable  us  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  specific  character.  Severe  epidemics 
are  the  common  accompaniments  of  dense  crowd- 
ing in  cities,  and  of  famine  ;  and  we  accordingly 
often  find  them  mentioned  in  connection  (Lev. 
xxvi.  25;  Jer.  xiv.  12;  xxix.  18;  Matt.  xxiv.  7  ; 
Luke  xxi.  11).  But  there  is  no  better  argument 
for  believing  that  '  pestilence  '  in  these  instances 
means  the  glandular  plague,  than  the  fact  of  its 
being  at  present  a  prevalent  epidemic  of  the  East. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
contains  such  strict  rules  for  the  seclusion  of  lepers, 
should  have  allowed  a  disease  to  pass  unnoticed, 
which  is  above  all  others  the  most  deadly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  easily  checked  by  sanatory 
regulations  of  the  same  kind.*  The  destruction 
of  Sennaclierib's  army  (2  Kings  xix,  35)  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  the  plague.  But — nor  to  insist 
on  the  circumstance  that  this  awfully  sudden 
annihilation  of  185,000  men  is  not  ascribed  to 
any  disease,  but  to  the  agency  of  an  angel  (since 

*  Michaelis  endeavours  to  explain  why  the  Law 
contained  no  ordinances  about  the  plague,  by 
arguing  that,  on  account  of  the  sudden  appearance 
and  brief  duration  of  the  disease,  no  permanent 
enactments  could  have  been  efficient  in  mode- 
rating its  ravages,  but  only  such  preventive  mea- 
» ires  as  varied  according  to  the  ever-varying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  origin  and  course  of  its  visita- 
tions (Mo*.  Recht.  iv.  290). 
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such  passages  as  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15, 16,  weaken  this 
objection,  and  even  Josephus  understood  the  cause 
to  be  a  pestilence,  Aniiq.  x.  1.  5) — it  is  impossible 
that  such  a  mortality  could  have  been  produced, 
in  one  night,  by  a  disease  which  spread  itself  by 
contagion,  like  the  Oriental  plague ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
three  days'  pestilence  in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13).  Those  who  entertain  the  common  opi- 
nion about  the  means  by  which  the  destruction  of 
Sennaclierib's  army  was  effected,  regard  the  illness 
of  Hezfckiah  (2  Kings  xx.  1-11)  as  connected, 
both  as  to  time  and  cause,  with  that  event;  and 
consider  his  '  boil '  especially  to  afford  direct  evi- 
dence that  he  sufferecl  from  the  jilague.  The  boil 
would  have  certainly  been  a  most  characteristic 
symptom,  if  we  had  the  least  indication  that  his 
disease  was  pestilential ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  any  epidemic  prevailed  at  that  time 
at  Jerusalem. 

The  glandular  plague,  like  the  small-pox,  is  in 
eruptive  fever,  and  is  the  most  virulent  and  mcst 
contagious  disease  with  which  we  are  acquainte  '. 
The  eruption  consists  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  arj 
petechiae.  Buboes  are  inflamed  and  swollen 
glands  ;  and  the  glands  so  affected  are  generally 
those  of  the  groin,  axilla,  neck,  and  the  parotid 
glands.  More  frequently  there  are  two,  three,  or 
even  four,  such  tumours.  They  sometimes  sub- 
side of  themselves ;  or,  what  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  they  suppurate  :  and  as  this  process  sel- 
dom commences  before  the  disease  has  taken  a 
favourable  turn,  it  is  regarded  as  the  cause,  but 
more  correctly  as  a  sign,  of  approaching  recovery 
A  carbuncle  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
giving  rise  to  a  hard  tumour,  with  pustules  rr 
vesicles  upon  it.  It  resembles  a  common  boil, 
but  differs  from  it  in  this  important  respect.  The 
carbuncle  becomes  gangrenous  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  so  that  when  the  eschar  separates 
a  large  deep  ulcer  is  left.  Under  the  term 
petechiae  are  included  evanescent  spots  and  streaks 
of  various  hues,  from  a  pale  blue  to  a  deep  pur])le, 
which  give  a  marbled  appearance  to  the  skin. 
When  such  livid  streaks  occur  in  the  face,  they 
disfigure  the  countenance  so  much  that  a  patient 
can  hardly  be  recognised  by  his  friends.  The 
disease  varies  so  considerably  in  its  symptoms  and 
course,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  one  description 
that  will  suit  even  the  majority  of  cases.  Some- 
times the  eruption  does  not  appear  at  all,  and 
even  the  general  symptoms  are  not  of  that  violence 
to  lead  an  ignorant  person  to  suspect  the  l(!ast 
danger.  The  patient  is  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
loss  of  strength,  a  sense  of  confusion,  weight  in  the 
head,  oppression  at  the  heart,  and  extreme  dejec- 
tion of  spirits.  Such  cases  sometimes  terminate 
fatally  within  twenty -four  hours,  and  occasionally 
on  the  second  or  third  day.  Generally,  however, 
the  patient  is  attacked  with  shivering  or  coldness, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  fever,  giddiness,  pain 
in  the  head,  occasionally  also  by  vomiting. 
Buboes  and  carbuncles  in  most  cases  make  their 
appearance  on  the  first  day  ;  and  successive  erup- 
tions of  them  are  not  unusually  observed  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  There  is  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  muddiness  of  the  eye,  which 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Russell  as  a  muddiness 
and  lustre  strangely  blended  together.  The  fever 
remits  every  morning,  and  increases  during  the 
day  and  night.     The  vomiting  then  increases; 
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tlie  tumo.irs  become  painful ;  and  tl>e  patient 
wanders,  and  is  inclined  to  stupor.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day,  in  favourable  cases,  a  sweat 
breaks  out,  which  produces  great  relief,  and  some- 
times even  j)roves  critical.  The  exacerbation  on 
the  fourth  day  is  more  severe  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  continues  intense  until  it  is  ter- 
minated by  the  sweat  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day,  which  leaves  the  patient  weak,  but  in  every 
respect  relieved.  After  this,  the  exacerbations 
Ijecome  slighter  and  slighter  ;  and  the  buboes  ad- 
vancing favourably  to  suppuration,  little  or  no 
fever  remains  after  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  symptoms  are 
far  more  urgent.  Besides  vomiting,  giddiness, 
and  headache,  there  is  also  diarrlioea  at  the  out- 
break of  the  fever.  During  the  night  the  patient 
becomes  delirious  or  comatose.  The  pulse  is  full 
and  strong ;  and  though  the  tongue  is  not  dry, 
the  thirst  is  excessive.  The  fever  abates  some- 
what on  the  succeeding  morning,  but  the  pulse  is 
frequent,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient 
dejected.  As  the  second  day  advances,  the  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea  become  urgent,  the  eyes  are 
muddy,  expression  of  countenance  confused,  the 
pulse  quick,  and  sometimes  low  and  fluttering, 
external  heat  moderately  feverisli,  or  occasionally 
intense  in  irregular  flushings.  There  is  pain  at 
the  heart,  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  incessant  restlessness.  Wlien  to  these  symp- 
toms are  joined  faltering  of  the  tongue,  or  loss  of 
speech,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  cold 
or  covered  with  clammy  sweats,  death  is  inevi- 
table, although  it  may  still  be  at  some  distance. 
When  the  patient  has  been  much  weakened  by 
the  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  haemorrhage,  tlie  third 
day  proves  fatal ;  but  more  commonly  the  disease 
is  prolonged  two  or  three  days  longer.  In  this 
form  of  plague,  buboes  appear  on  the  second  or 
tliird  day,  and  sometimes  later  ;  but  whether  they 
advance  towards  suppuration,  or  not,  they  seem  to 
have  no  efl'ect  in  hastening  or  retarding  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disease.  Lastly,  in  some  cases, 
the  eruption  of  buboes  and  carbuncles  constitute 
the  principal  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  and  pa- 
tients are  so  little  indisposed,  that  they  are  able 
to  go  about  the  streets,  or  attend  to  their  usual 
avocations,  if  not  prevented  by  the  inflammation 
of  inguinal  tumours. 

Respecting  the  causes  and  origin  of  plague 
nothing  is  known.  Tliere  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  is  propagated  by  absolute  contact 
with,  or  a  very  near  approach  to,  the  bodies  or 
clothes  of  persons  infected;  but  we  are  entirely  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  it  is  generated  afresh.  Ex- 
tremes of  temperature  have  a  decided  efl'ect  in 
putting  a  stop  to  it ;  but  Dr.  Russell  observed 
that,  in  the  year  1761,  the  plague  at  Aleppo 
was  mild,  in  1762  it  was  severer,  and  in  1763 
it  was  very  fatal ;  and  yet  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable dillerence  in  the  respective  seasons  of 
these  years.  In  Egypt,  the  plague  commences 
in  autumn,  and  is  regularly  put  an  end  to  by 
the  heats  of  summer ;  and  it  is  even  asserted 
that  contaminated  goods  are  also  disinfected  at 
this  time. 

In  Europe,  the  plague  disappMred  during  the 
winter.  This  was  remarked  in  all  the  epidemics, 
except  that  from  1636  to  1648,  called  the  Great 
Plague,  on  account  of  its  long  duration ;  but  even 
ia  this  instance  it  abated  considerably  during  the 


winter.     It  was  a  common  superstition  that  tin 
plague  abated  on  St.  John's  day. 

The  most  fatal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
general  epidemic,  was  that  which  ravaged  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  the  fourteentii 
century.  It  was  called  by  the  northern  European 
nations  '  the  Black  Death,'  and  by  the  Italians 
'  la  Mortilega  Grande,'  or  the  great  mortality. 
According  to  Dr.  Hecker,  not  less  than  twenty-five 
millions  perished  by  it  in  tlie  short  space  of  three 
years,  from  1347  to  1350.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  Euroyie  has  been  free  from 
the  plague,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
instances.  It  occurred  at  Noja,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  1815  and  1816  ;  at  the  Lazaretto  of 
Venice,  in  1818  ;  in  Greifl'enberg,  in  Silesia,  in 
1819.  It  has  not  been  seen  in  Great  Britain  since 
the  great  epidemic  of  1665,  which  is  stated  to 
have  carried  ofl' eight  thousand  in  one  week.  Qua- 
rantine was  first  performed  in  one  of  the  islands 
near  Venice,  in  1485.  Persons  who  had  been 
cured  of  plague  in  the  Lazaretto  on  one  of  the 
adjoining  islands  were  sent  there,  and  all  those 
with  whom  they  had  had  intercourse,  where  they 
were  detained  forty  days.  This  period  was  pro- 
bably fixed  upon  on  account  of  some  medical 
hypothesis.  The  fortieth  day  was  regarded  as  the 
last  day  of  ardent  diseases,  and  tiiat  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  chronic.  Forty  days  constituted 
the  ])hilosophical  month  of  alchymists.  Tlieolo- 
gical,  and  even  legal  derivations,  have  been  also 
given.  The  forty  days  of  the  flood ;  Moses"  so- 
journ on  Mount  Sinai ;  our  Lord's  fast ;  and, 
lastly,  what  is  called  the  '  Saxon  term"  (Siichsische 
Frist),  which  also  lasts  forty  days.  Bills  of  health 
were  yirobably  first  established  in  1507,  by  a  coun- 
cil of  health  established  at  Venice  during  a  fatal 
plague  that  visited  Italy  for  five  years  ;  but  they 
were  not  generally  used  until  1665.  It  is  to  these 
great  measures  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  its 
present  immunity  from  this  terrible  scourge  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  but  for  the  callous  in- 
diflerence  of  the  Orientals  (which  proceeds  from 
their  fatalism,  love  of  gain,  and  ignorance),  the 
same  measures  would  be  adopted  in  the  East,  with 
the  same  success.  (Hecker's  Hist,  of  the  Epi- 
demics of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  Dr.  Brown,  art. 
'  Plague,'  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  ;  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, Hist,  of  Aleppo.) — W.  A.  N. 

PETER  (neVpos  ;  Aram.,  KS''3  ;  originally 
Simeon  or  Simon,  )iypK>,  heard)  was  a  native 
of  Bethsaida,  iu  Galilee,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
certain  Jonas,  or  John  ;  whence  he  is  named  on 
one  occasion  in  the  Gospel  history  Simon  Bar- 
jona,  that  is,  son  of  Jona  (Matt.  xvi.  17).  Along 
witli  his  brotlier  Andrew,  he  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It 
is  probable  that,  before  they  became  known  to 
Christ,  they  were  both  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 
That  Andrew  was  so  we  are  exjn-essly  informed 
by  the  evangelist  John  ;  and  as  his  brother  seems 
to  have  been  much  of  the  same  mind  with  him 
on  religious  matters,  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
he  was  so  likewise.  Their  becoming  known  to 
Christ  was  owing  to  John's  pointing  him  out  on 
the  day  after  his  ()aptism  to  Andrew  and  another 
disciple  (probably  the  evangelist  John),  as  •'  the 
Lamb  of  God;'  on  which  they  immediately  fol- 
lowed Christ,  and  spent  some  time  in  receiving 
his^instructions.    Shoitlj  after  this,  Andrew  fiud 
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ing  Simon,  carried  him  to  Chrigt,  who,  on  re- 
ceiving him  as  his  disciple,  bestowed  upon  him 
that  surname  by  which  he  has  since  that  time 
been  most  commonly  designated  :  '  When  Jesus 
beheld  him  he  said.  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of 
Jona ;  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by 
interpretation  a  stone  (ire'rpoj).'  After  this  inter- 
view the  two  brothers  seem  to  have  returned  to 
tlieir  usual  occupation  for  a  season,  as  we  have  an 
account  in  Matthew  (iv.  18-20)  of  their  being 
summoned  from  that  occupation  by  Christ  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  posterior  to  his  temptation 
in  the  wilderness,  and  to  the  commencement  of 
his  public  ministry  as  a  religious  teacher.  From 
tiiis  time  forward  they  were  his  devoted  and  ad- 
miring followers.  In  the  course  of  the  evangelical 
history  several  anecdotes  of  Peter  are  incidentally 
recorded,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  principally 
of  illustrating  the  character  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  but  which  fend  also  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  and  character  of  his  attached  disciple. 
Such  are  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  evangelists 
of  his  walking  upon  the  agitated  waters  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee  to  meet  his  master  (Matt.  xiv.  22,  fl'.  ; 
Mark  vi.  45,  fl'.) ;  of  his  bold  and  intelligent 
avowals  of  the  undoubted  Messiahship  of  Jesus,^ 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  he,  along 
with  the  rest  of  tlie  disciples,  felt  in  reconciling 
what  they  saw  in  him  with  what  they  had  fondly 
expected  the  Christ  to  be  (Matt.  xvi.  13-20)  ;  of 
his  rash  but  atfectionate  rebuke  of  his  Lord  for 
sjjeaking  of  suffering  and  death  as  in  prospect  for 
him,  and  as  forming  a  necessary  part  of  his  me- 
diatorial work  (Matt.  xvi.  21-23);  of  his  conduct 
in  first  rejecting,  with  an  earnestness  bordering  on 
norror,  the  offer  of  Christ  to  wash  his  feet,  and 
then,  when  the  symbolical  nature  of  that  act  liad 
been  explained  to  him,  his  over-ardent  zeal  that 
not  his  feet  only,  but  also  his  hands  and  his  head, 
might  be  washed  (John  xiii.  4,  ft'.) ;  of  his  bold 
and  somewhat  vaunting  avowal  of  attachment  to 
his  Master,  and  his  determination  never  to  forsake 
him,  followed  by  his  disgraceful  denial  of  Jesus  in 
the  hour  of  trial  (John  xiii.  36,  37 ;  Mark  xiv. 
29,  &c.) ;  of  liis  deep  and  poignant  contrition  for 
this  sin  (Matt.  xxvi.  75)  •,  and  of  his  Lord's  ample 
forgiveness  of  his  offence,  after  he  had  received 
from  him  a  profession  of  attachment  as  strong 
and  as  frequently  repeated  as  his  former  denial  of 
him  (Jolin  xxi.  15-18).  From  these  notices  it  is 
easy  to  gather  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the 
jiredominating  features  of  the  apostle's  character 
up  to  this  period.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  undoubted  piety,  of  ardent  attachment  to  his 
Master,  and  of  great  zeal  for  what  he  deemed  his 
Master's  honour ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
mind  rather  quick  than  accurate  in  its  apprehen- 
sions, and  with  feelings  rather  hasty  in  their  im- 
pulse than  determined  and  continuous  in  their 
exercise.  Hence  his  readiness  in  avowing  his 
opinions,  and  his  rashness  in  forming  them  ;  and 
hence  also  the  tendency  which  beset  his  honest 
openness  to  degenerate  into  bravado,  and  his  de- 
terminations of  valour  to  evaporate  into  cowardice 
at  appalling  forms  of  danger.  His  fall,  however, 
and  his  subsequent  restoration,  connected  as  these 
were  with  the  mysterious  events  of  his  Master's 
crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  with  the  new 
light  which  had  by  them  been  cast  around  liis 
tiharacter  and  work,  produced  a  powerful  change 
fot  the  better  upon  the  apostle's  mind.  From  this 


time  forward  he  comes  before  us  under  a  new 
aspect.  A  sober  dignity  and  firmness  of  purpose 
liave  displaced  his  former  hasty  zeal ;  sagacity 
and  prudei.ce  ctiaracterize  his  conduct ;  and  whilst 
his  love  to  his  Master  shows  no  symptom  of  abate- 
ment, it  displays  itself  rather  in  active  labour  and 
much-enduring  patience  in  his  service,  than  in 
loud  protestations  or  extravagant  exhiliitions  of 
attachment.  In  the  subsequent  Scripture  history 
he  is  presented  to  us  as  the  courageous  lierald  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  whose  mouth  tlie  first 
]iublic  declaration  of  salvation  through  the  cru- 
cified Jesus  was  made  to  the  people:  by  whose 
advice  and  counsel  the  early  churches  were  planted 
and  governed  ;  and  by  whom  the  prejudices  of 
Judaism  were  first  fairly  surmounted,  and  tlie 
Gospel  preached  in  all  its  universal  freeness  to 
the  Gentile  world.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  con- 
tain recitals  of  many  interesting  incidents  which 
befell  him  whilst  engaged  in  those  efforts.  Of 
these,  the  chief  are  his  imprisonment  and  trial 
before  the  Sanhedrim  for  preaching  Christ,  and 
his  bold  avowal  of  his  determination  to  ]iersist  in 
that  work  (Acts  iv.  1-22) ;  his  miraculously  in- 
flicting the  punishment  of  death  on  the  infatuated 
couple  who  had  dared  to  try  an  experiment  upon 
the  omniscience  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (v.  1-11) ;  his 
visit  to  Samaria,  and  rebuke  of  Simon  Magus, 
who  deemed  tliat  the  miracles  of  tlie  apostle  were 
the  result  of  some  deep  magic  spell  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  become  possessed,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, he  was  desirous  of  purchasing  from  Peter 
(viii.  14-21)  ;  the  vision  by  which  he  was  taught 
that  the  ancient  ritual  distinctions  between  clean 
and  unclean  had  been  abolished,  and  thereby  pre- 
pared to  attend  on  the  summons  of  Cornelius,  to 
whom  he  preached  the  Gospel  (x.  1-48);  his  ap- 
prehension by  Herod  Agrippa,  antl  his  deliverance 
by  tlie  interposition  of  an  angel,  who  opened  for 
him  the  doors  of  his  prison,  and  set  him  free 
(xii.  3-19);  and  his  address  to  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion  of  a  request  fur  advice 
and  direction  being  sent  to  the  church  tliere  by 
the  church  in  Antioch,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
exemption  of  Gentile  converts  from  the  ceremonial 
institutes  of  the  law  of  Moses  (xv.  6-11).  In  all 
these  incidents  we  trace  the  evidences  of  his  mind 
having  undergone  an  entire  change,  both  as  to  its 
views  of  truth  and  impressions  of  duty,  from  what 
is  displayed  by  the  earlier  events  of  his  history. 
On  one  occasion  only  do  we  detect  something  of 
his  former  weakness,  and  that,  strangely  enough, 
in  regard  to  a  matter  in  whicli  he  had  been  the 
first  of  tlie  apostles  to  perceive,  and  tlie  first  to 
recommend  and  follow,  a  correct  course  of  pro- 
cedure. The  occasion  referred  to  was  liis  with- 
drawing, through  dread  of  the  censures  of  his 
Jewish  brethren,  from  the  Gentiles  at  Autioch, 
after  having  lived  in  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  them,  and  his  timidly  dissembling  his  con- 
victions as  to  the  religious  equality  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  For  this  Paul  withstood  him  to  tlie  face, 
and  rebuked  him  sharply,  because  of  the  injury 
wliich  his  conduct  was  calculated  to  produce  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  With  this  single  ex- 
ception, however,  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
in  full  accordance  with  the  name  which  his 
Master  had  prophetically  bestowed  on  him  when 
he  called  him  Simon  the  Rock,  and  with  the 
position  which  Paul  himself  assigns  to  him,  at 
the  very  time   that  he   recounts   his  temporary 
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dereliction,  as  one  of  '  the  Pillars  of  the  Church' 
(Gal.  ii.  9,  14). 

Thus  far  we  are  enabled,  from  the  inspired  do- 
ruments,  to  trace  the  history  of  this  apostle  ;  but 
for  what  remains  we  must  be  indebted  to  evidence 
of  a  less  explicit  and  certain  character.  Eccle- 
iiastical  tradition  asserts  that  he  performed  an 
extensive  missionary  tour  throughout  those  dis- 
tricts, to  the  converts  in  which  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  '  Peter,'  says  Origen,  '  appears  to  have 
preached  to  the  Jews  in  the  dispersion,  in  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia'  (In 
Genesin,  torn.  iii. ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  1,  4). 
This  tradition,  however,  though  deriving  some 
countenance  from  1  Pet.  v.  13,  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  even  Origen,  in  adducing  it,  speaks  doubt- 
ingly  (KfKrjpvyei/ai  toiKev).  The  fact  that  no 
allusion  appears  in  his  epistles  to  any  personal 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  with  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  militates  strongly 
against  its  authenticity.  Another  tradition  re- 
ports the  apostle  as  having  towards  the  close  of 
Lis  life  visited  Rome,  become  bishop  of  the 
church  in  that  city,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  persecution  raised  against  the  Christians  by 
Nero.  The  importance  of  these  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  claims  urged  by  the  Catholics 
on  behalf  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  has  led 
to  a  careful  and  sifting  examination  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  tradition ;  the  result  of  which  seems 
to  be,  that  whilst  it  is  admitted  as  certain  that 
Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  in  all  probability  by 
crucifixion  (Tertullian,  De  Prceseript.,  38  ;  Lac- 
tantius,  De  Mortihus  Persecutonim,  c,  ii.),  and 
as  probable  that  this  took  place  at  Rome,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  made  pretty  clear  that  he  never 
was  for  any  length  of  time  resident  in  that  city, 
and  morally  certain  that  he  never  was  bishop  of 
the  church  there  (Barrow,  0?i  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy;  Works,  vii.  207,  ff.,  Lond.  1831 ;  Cave's 
Life  of  St.  Peter,  6  11;  Campbell,  Eccles.  Hist. 
lect.  xii. ;  Neander,  Gesch.  d.  Pflanz.  und  Leit. 
u.s.w.,ii.  474;  W\mT,Real-W'6rterb., in  'Petrus,' 
&c.).  By  some  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  the  apostle's  own  testimony  in 
favour  of  his  having  at  one  period  resided  at  Rome, 
by  interpreting  the  words,  '  the  church  that  is  at 
Babylon,^  the  salutations  of  which  he  sends  to 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  his  first  epistle,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  church  at  Rome ;  an  attempt  which 
Dr.  Campbell  justly  stigmatizes  as  '  poor,  not  to 
call  it  ridiculous.'  Even  if  we  admit  that  at  the 
time  when  this  epistle  was  written  it  was  under- 
stood amongst  the  Christians  that  Babylon  was 
the  prophetical  name  for  Rome — an  admission, 
however,  which  is  entirely  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence— it  would  remain  unexplained  why  the 
apostle,  iA  such  a  mere  matter-of-fact  affair  as 
the  communication  of  the  friendly  salutations  of 
one  church  to  another,  should  have  employed  the 
obscure  and  symbolical  language  of  prophecy, 
when  his  meaning  could  have  been  so  much  more 
distinctly  conveyed  by  a  simple  statement.  This 
would  be  the  more  inexplicable,  that  the  style 
of  Peter  is  remarkably  plain  and  perspicuous 
throughout  the  entire  epistle.  It  seems  much 
more  consistent,  therefore,  with  rational  principles 
of  interpretation,  to  understand  the  s'afemenl  lite- 
rally of  the  Assyrian  Babylon,  in  which  city,  as 
we  learn  from  Josephus,  there  was  a  great  multi- 
tude  of  Jews   (Jevda.   koJ    Tr\-f)dos   ^v   'lovSaluv, 


Antiq.  xv.  2.  2 ;  see  also  c.  3.  1),  and  to  which, 
consequently,  it  is  probable  that  at  some  period 
of  his  life  'the  apostle  of  the  circumcision'  (Gal. 
ii.  8)  must  have  paid  a  visit.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  Babylon  in  Egypt  is  probably  in- 
tended ;  but  this  is  set  aside  by  the  fact,  that  at 
this  time  the  Egyptian  Babylon  was  nothing 
more  than  a  Roman  fort  (Strabo,  xvii.  1). 

The  assertion  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome 
is  connected  with  another,  by  which  the  claims  of 
the  papacy  are  sought  to  be  established,  namely, 
that  to  him  was  conceded  a  right  of  supremacy 
over  the  other  apostles.  In  support  of  this,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  those  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
where  declarations  supposed  to  imply  the  bestowal 
of  peculiar  honour  and  distinction  on  Peter  are 
recorded  as  having  been  addressed  to  him  by  our 
Lord.  The  most  important  of  tliese  are  :  ♦  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church' 
(Matt.  xvi.  18);  and,  'Unto  thee  will  I  give  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  &c.  (Matt.  xvi. 
19).  At  first  sight  these  passages  would  seem  to 
bear  out  the  assumption  founded  on  them  ;  but, 
upon  a  more  careful  investigation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
The  force  of  both  is  greatly  im])aired  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Catholics  produce  them,  by  the 
circumstance,  that  whatever  of  power  or  authority 
they  may  be  supposed  to  confer  upon  Peter,  must 
be  regarded  as  shared  by  him  with  the  other 
apostles,  inasmuch  as  to  them  also  are  ascribed 
in  other  passages  the  same  qualities  and  powers 
which  are  promised  to  Peter  in  those  under  con- 
sideration. If  by  the  fonner  of  these  passages  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  church  is  built  upoo 
Peter,  the  apostle  Paul  informs  us  that  it  is  not 
on  him  alone  that  it  is  built,  but  upon  all  the 
apostles  (Ephes.  ii.  20) ;  and  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation we  are  told,  that  on  the  twelve  foundations 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  (the  Christian  church)  are 
inscribed  '  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb''  (xxi.  14).  As  for  the  declaration  in  the 
latter  of  these  passages,  it  was  in  all  its  essential 
parts  repeated  by  our  Lord  to  the  other  disciples 
immediately  before  his  passion,  as  announcing  a 
privilege  which,  as  his  apostles,  they  were  to  pos^ 
sess  in  common  (Matt,  xviii.  18;  John  xx.  23). 
It  is,  moreover,  uncertain  iu  what  sense  our  Lora 
used  the  language  in  question.  In  both  cases  his 
words  are  metaphorical ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
unsafe  than  to  build  a  theological  dogma  upon 
language  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear,  and 
to  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  different  inter- 
jiretations  have  been  affixed.  And,  finally,  even 
granting  the  correctness  of  that  interpretation 
which  Catholics  put  upon  these  verses,  it  will  not 
bear  out  the  conclusion  they  would  deduce  from 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  judicial  supremacy  of 
Peter  over  the  other  apostles  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  his  possessing  authority  over  the 
church.  On  the  otiier  side,  it  is  certain  tliat  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  apostle's  having 
ever  claimed  or  exercised  this  supposed  power ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  oftener  tlian  once  repre- 
sented as  submitting  to  an  exercise  of  power  ujwn 
the  part  of  others,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  went 
forth  as  a  messenger  from  the  apostles  £issemble<l 
in  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians  in  Samaria  (Acts 
viii.  14),  and  when  he  received  a  rebuke  from 
Paul,  as  already  noticed.  This  circumstance  ia 
so  fatal,  indeed,  to  the  pretensions  which  iiave 
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bemi  urged  in  favour  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
ot'aer  apostles,  that  from  a  very  early  age  attempts 
lave  been  made  to  set  aside  its  force,  by  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  not  of  Peter  the  apostle, 
but  of  another  person  of  the  same  name,  that  Paul 
speaks  in  the  passage  referred  to  (Euseb.  His(. 
Eccles.  i.  13).  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  so 
plainly  contradicted  by  the  words  of  Paul,  who 
explicitly  ascribes  apostleship  to  the  Peter  of 
whom  he  writes^  that  it  is  astonishing  how  it  could 
iiave  been  admitted  even  by  the  most  blinded 
zealot  (vers.  8,  9).  Whilst,  however,  it  is  pretty 
well  established  that  Peter  enjoyed  no  judicial 
supremacy  over  the  other  apostles,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  no  dignity  or 
primacy  whatsoever  was  conceded  to  him  on  the 
part  of  his  brethren.  His  superiority  in  point  of 
age,  his  distinguished  personal  excellence,  his  re- 
putation and  success  as  a  teaclier  of  Cliristianity, 
and  the  prominent  part  which  he  had  ever  taken 
in  his  Master's  affairs,  both'before  his  death  and 
after  his  ascension,  furnished  sufficient  grounds 
for  his  being  raised  to  a  position  of  respect  and  of 
moral  influence  in  the  church  and  amongst  his 
brother  apostles.  To  this  some  countenance  is 
given  by  the  circumstances  that  he  is  called  *  the 
first '  (TTpSyros)  by  Matthew  (x.  2),  and  this  ap- 
parently not  merely  as  a  numerical,  but  as  an 
honorary  distinction ;  that  when  the  apostles  are 
mentioned  as  a  body,  it  is  frequently  by  the  phrase, 
'  Peter  and  the  eleven,'  or,  '  Peter  and  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,'  or  something  similar  ;  and  that  when 
Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  by  divine  revelation, 
it  was  to  Peter  particularly  that  the  visit  was  paid. 
These  circumstances,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
prevalent  voice  of  Christian  antiquity,  would  seem 
to  authorize  the  opinion  that  Peter  occupied  some 
such  position  as  that  of  irpoiffrtiis,  or  president  in 
the  apostolical  college,  but  without  any  power  or 
authority  of  a  judicial  kind  over  his  brother 
apostles  (Campbell,  Eccles.  Hist,  lect.  v.  and  xii. ; 
Barrow,  ubi  sup.,  &c. ;  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  iii. 
599;  Hug,  Introd.  p.  635,  Fordick'str. ;  Home, 
Introd.,  iv.  432 ;  Lardner,  Works,  vols.  iv.  v. 
vi.,  ed.  1788;  Cave,  Antiquitates  Apostolicce, 
&c.).— W.  L.  A. 

PETER,  EPISTLES  OF.  Of  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles,  there  are  two  ascribed  to  St. 
Peter.  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  &^o\o- 
yoi/iei/a,  or  those  universally  received  in  the  early 
church.  The  second  ranks  among  the  avTi\e- 
y6ij.eva,  or  controverted  [Antilegomena]. 

Genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle. — The  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle  is  complete.  '  One  Epistle  of  Peter,' 
says  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3),  '  called  the 
tirst,  is  universally  received;'  and  Origen  had 
before  this  time  observed,  that  'Peter  .  .  .  has 
left  one  Epistle  acknowledged  to  be  his.'  It  is 
cited  by  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Heer.  iv.  9,  2):  'Peter 
Bays  in  his  Epistle,  In  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
tpeakable  and  full  of  glory  '  (i.  8.  And  again 
he  cites  1  Pet.  ii.  16)  ;  also,  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  {Strom,  i.  3)  :  '  Peter  in  the  Epistle  says,' 
&c. ;  and  by  Tertullian  {Scorp.  c.  12), '  Peter  says 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus'  (comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  20). 
Dr.  Lardner  observes  (Hist,  Apost.  c.  ix.)  that 
'  i*.  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome 
in  his  first  Epistle.'  Eusebius  notices  its  citation 
by  Polycarp  (comp.  Polycarp,  c.  i.  with  1  Pet. 
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i.  8)  ;  and  also  by  Papias ;  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39). 
'  In  fact,'  says  De  Wette  (Ei7ileitung,  §  173),  '  if 
we  except  its  omission  in  the  ancient  catalogue 
in  Muratori,  and  its  rejection  by  the  Paalicians, 
it  has  been  never  called  in  question.'  De  Wette 
himself,  who  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  raising 
a  doubt,  contents  himself  with  observing  that  '  as 
its  contents  are  really  apostolic,  any  doubts 
arising  from  the  absence  of  any  known  personal 
relationship  between  the  autiior  and  those  to  whom 
the  Epistle  was  addressed,  or  any  peculiarity  of 
doctrinal  phraseology,  find  no  favour  or  recog- 
nition.' He  adds  that  the  second  Epistle,  even 
though  not  genuine,  bears  testimony  (iii.  1)  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  first. 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  complete. 
The  author  calls  himself  the  Apostle  Peter  (ch. 
i.  1),  and  the  whole  character  of  the  Epistle  shows 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  writer  who  possessed  great 
authority  among  those  whom  he  addresses,  who 
were  most  probably  composed  chiefly  of  Jewish 
Christians.  The  writer  describes  himself  as  '  an 
elder,'  and  'a  witness  of  Christ's  sufl'erings'  (v. 
1).  The  vehemence  and  energy  of  the  style  are 
altogether  appropriate  to  the  Wcirmth  and  zeal  of 
Peter's  character,  and  every  succeeding  critic, 
who  has  entered  into  its  spirit,  has  felt  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  Erasmus, 
'that  this  Epistle  is  full  of  apostolical  dignity 
and  authority,  and  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles.' 

The  only  indication  as  to  the  place  from  whence 
this  letter  was  addressed  to  the  five  provinces,  is 
contained  in  ch.  v.  ver.  13:  'She  in  Babylon, 
elected  with  you  (rj  it>  BafivXcovi  <rvv(KMKTri),  sa- 
luteth  you.'  For  whether  '  she  in  Babylon'  refers 
to  the  church  or  to  an  individual  (in  which  latter 
case  Peter's  wife  is  the  person  generally  believed 
to  be  referred  to),  the  letter  must  have  been 
written  in,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
Babylon.  But  where  Babylon  was,  or  whether  it 
was  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Euphrates,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Beza, 
Lightfoot,  Basnage,  De  Wette,  Neander,  and  a 
host  of  learned  men,  is  a  question  which  has 
never  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  decided. 
It  has  been  maintained,  as  an  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  was 
meant,  that  there  were  no  Jews  residing  there  at 
the  date  of  this  Epistle,  inasmuch  as  they  had  all 
been  expelled  from  that  city  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Caligula,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  were  permitted  to  remain  on  account  of  con- 
nection, or  other  special  reasons  (Hug's  Introduce 
Hon) ;  while  those  in  Seleucia,  or  New  Babylon, 
were  soon  after  massacred,  or  fled  to  Ctesiphon,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Hug,  who  still  main- 
tains that  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  is  intended, 
conceives  that  the  ffepSfievoi,  or  '  pious,'  were  the 
persons  to  whom  the  apostle's  injunctions  were 
addressed,  and  who  "'ere  numerous  in  the  East. 
There  is  certainly  no  authority  from  ecclesiastical 
history  for  supposing  that  Peter  was  ever  at  Ba- 
bylon ;  but  this  silence  proves  nothing,  for  there 
are  fourteen  years  of  the  apostle's  life  concerning 
which  we  have  no  information.  But  this  mention 
of  Babylon  by  St.  Peter  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  may  have  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  Parthians  (De 
Wette,  I.  c),  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  other 
indication  among  the  ancients. 

Babylon  in  Egypt,  near  Mempbi«,  haa  beu  OGo> 
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lectured  by  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  and  otliers,  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  Peter's  labours ;  but  neither  for 
this  is  there  any  evidence,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  insignificant  place,  for  Strabo  de- 
■cribes  it  only  as  a  frontier  garrison,  occupied  by 
one  of  the  Roman  legions  quartered  in  Egypt. 

Although  the  ancient  Syrian  writers  conceived 
the  Babylon  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been 
a  city  in  the  East,  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
held  the  name  of  Babylon  here  to  have  been,  as 
in  the  Apocalypse,  a  metonymy  for  Rome.  This 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
who  observes  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  15)  that  Peter  '  is 
said  to  have  composed  his  first  Epistle  at  Rome, 
which  he  indicates  in  calling  it  figuratively  Ba- 
bylon.' This  opinion  is  repeated  by  Jerome  (Z)e 
Vir.  Jllustr.  cap.  viii.),  (Ecumenius  (ii.  p.  256), 
and  Eede  (Expos.  1  Pet.  v.  13).  It  has  been,  as 
is  observed  by  Lardner  and  Michaelis,  received 
by  most  members  of  the  cliurch  of  Rome,  but 
certainly  not,  as  Mr.  Home  supposes  (Introd.  vol. 
ii.  c.  iv.  ^  3),  after  Mackniglit  (On  the  Epistles), 
by  all  the  learned  of  that  communion ;  for,  among 
others,  Erasmus  (Comment.),  Du  Pin  (Cano7iqf 
Scripture),  and  Hug  (IiUrod.),  contend  against 
Rome  in  favour  of  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia. 
That  Rome  was  meant  has  been  maintained  also 
by  Grotius,  Whitby,  Macknight,  and  Lardner. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  this  hypothesis 
arises  from  the  consideration  that  the  use  of  a 
mystical  name  is  unsuited  to  the  character  of  an 
epistolary  writing,  although  adapted  to  the  sym- 
bolical and  poetical  style  of  the  apocalypse.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  arcana  nomina  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  early  Christians.  Louis 
Capell  favours  the  idea  of  a  mystical  name,  but 
he  stands  alone  in  considering  Jerusalem  to  be 
the  place  indicated.  It  may  be  added  that  there 
IS  independent  authority  for  believing  that  Peter 
was  at  Rome,  but  none  that  he  was  ever  either  in 
Assyria  or  Egypt. 

Affe  of  the  Epistle. — The  Epistle  must  have  been 
written  before  a.d.  67-68,  the  year  of  St.  Peter's 
martyrdom.  Lardner  places  the  date  in  a.d.  63  or 
64,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  an  earlier  date  than 
A.D.  63  camiot  be  assigned  for  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
Hug  and  De  Wette  (Introductions),  and  Neander 
(Hist,  of  the  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church), 
find  an  indication  of  the  true  date  in  the  Neronic 
persecution,  to  which  the  Epistle  manifestly  re- 
fers. The  Christians  were  now  suft'ering  perse- 
cutions as  Christians,  and  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  of  which  Tacitus  informs  us  Nero 
took  advantage,  they  were  jjuiiished  as  evildoers 
(malefici,  Tacitus ;  KaKoiroioi,  1  Pet.  ii.  12). 

Hug  fixes  the  date  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  or  a.d.  65,  a  year  after  the  conflagration  of 
the  city,  and  five  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Lardner  supposes  that  Peter's  first  Epistle 
could  not  have  been  written  from  Rome  before 
the  death  of  St.  Paul,  a.d.  66,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  St.  Paul's  silence  respecting  him  if 
Peter  was  at  Rome  at  the  date  of  any  of  his 
epistles  from  tliat  city.  Others,  however,  as 
Bishop  Sherlock,  consider  that  the  first  Epistle 
was  written  about  a.d.  60.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  certain  that  Peter  had  read  several  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  as  he  adopts  expressions,  ami 
Bometimes  whole  jjhrases,  from  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Galatians,  Thes- 
■alonianH,  1  Corinthians,  and  1  Timothy  (comp. 
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especially,  I  Pet.  ii.  13,  with  1  Tim.  ii.  3-4;  ii. 
18,  with  Eph.  vi.  5 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1,  with  Eph.  i.  4-7  , 
i.  3,  with  Eph.  i.  3 ;  i.  14,  with  Rom.  xii.  2;  ii. 

1,  with  Col.  iii.  8,  and  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  ii.  6-10, 
with  Rom.  ix.  32 ;  ii.  13,  with  Rom.  xiii.  1-4, 
ii.  16,  with  Gal.  v.  13;  ii.  18,  with  Eph.  vi.  5, 
iii.  1,  with  Eph.  v.  22  ;  iii.  9,  with  Rom.  xii.  17  ; 
iv.  9,  with  Philipp.  ii.  14  ;  iv.  10,  with  Rom.  xii. 
6,  &c. ;  v.  1,  with  Rom.  viii.  18  ;  v.  5,  with 
Eph.  V.  21 ;  v.  8,  with  1  Thess.  v.  6 ;  v.  14,  with 
1  Cor.  xvi.  20).  There  is,  observes  Hug  (Introd.), 
evidence  of  more  than  accidental  relationship  even 
in  the  deviation  of  expression,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  no  essential  ditference.  The  similarity 
in  thought  and  expression,  and  even  in  their  very 
plan  (Hug,  I.  c.),  are  indeed  most  striking,  and 
this  circumstance  has  been  well  accountetl  for  by 
the  fact  that  Peter  had  not  himself  visited  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  had,  therefore,  reference 
to  the  Epistles  of  his  esteemed  colleague  for  the 
general  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  their  manner 
of  life,  their  virtues  and  their  failings,  and  their 
civil  and  domestic  relations.  There  are  also 
some  passages  identical  with  those  in  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  (comp.  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7,  with  James  i. 

2,  3  ;  i.  24,  with  James  i.  10  ;  ii.  1,  with  James 
i.  21  ;  iv.  8,  with  James  v.  20 ;  and  v.  5,  with 
James  iv.  6).  This  latter  passage  is,  indeed, 
a  citation  from  Prov.  iii.  34 ;  but  the  iden- 
tity of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  each  renders  it 
improbable  that  here  was  a  merely  accidental 
coincidence.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  1  Pet. 
iv.  8,  and  James  v.  20,  there  occurs  (in  each)  the 
same  citation  from  Prov.  x.  12.  These  resem- 
blances, however,  involve  important  consequences. 
If  the  Epistle  of  James  was  the  first  in  order  of 
time  [James],  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  canon 
is  providentially  confirmed  by  the  high  and  un- 
exceptionable authority  of  St.  Peter. 

Object  and  Contents  of  Peter  s  First  Epistle. 
— To  afford  consolation  to  the  persecuted  appears 
to  have  been  the  main  object  of  this  Epistle.  To 
this  the  moral  instructions  are  subsidiary  (Hug's 
Introd.).  The  exhortations  to  a  pure  conscience, 
to  rebut  the  calumnies  of  the  time  by  their  inno- 
cence, to  abstain  from  violent  disputes,  to  pay 
respect  to  the  existing  authorities,  to  exercise  in- 
creasing love  and  fidelity,  were  exhortations  all 
given  with  a  view  to  alleviate  their  fate,  or  enable 
them  to  bear  it.  The  repeated  references  to  the 
example  of  Jesus  in  his  death  and  sufferings,  are 
designed  to  strengthen  them  for  the  endurance  of 
calamities.  The  exhortation  to  the  slaves,  too, 
has  reference  to  the  imhappy  days,  in  wiiich,  for 
real  or  imaginary  wrongs  and  hardships,  they 
frequently  became  the  accusers  and  betrayers  of 
their  masters.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  contents : — 

The  salutation  and  introduction,  in  which 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  five  provinces  wlio  were 
purchased  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  are  exhorted 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  reward  higlier  than  the 
enjoyments  of  this  fleeting  life  (i.1-13).  They  are, 
therefore,  recommended  to  lay  aside  anything 
which  could  render  them  unworthy  of  Christ,  the 
centre  of  their  hopes,  their  pattern  and  their 
Saviour,  and  so  to  regulate  their  conduct  to  theu 
superiors  that  none  should  be  able  to  reproach 
them  as  '  evildoers.'  These  precepts  were  to  ex- 
tend to  slaves,  to  whom  the  meek  and  sufiierinjf 
Jesua  should  be  an  example.    Women,  too,  were 
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to  tender  their  submissive  noiseless  virtue  their 
chiefest  ornament,  and  men  should  cherish  and 
honour  them.  All  should  be  full  of  sympathy 
and  love,  and  mutual  indulgence.  Their  inno- 
cence should  be  so  marked  as  to  shame  the 
calumniator,  and  they  should  make  preparation 
'or  the  approaching  catastrophe,  when  they  sliould 
have  an  opjjortunity  of  imitating  Jesus  in  their 
suflerings  ;  lioping  for  them  all  to  have  no  other 
reproach  than  that  of  being  his  disciples.  The 
presbyters  are  enjoined  to  watch  over  their  flocks, 
and  the  subordinate  to  pay  them  respect,  and  all 
should  be  on  the  watch,  and  lay  aside  their 
worldly  cares.  All  these  exhortations  are  enforced 
by  the  example  of  Christ,  and  by  the  punishment 
of  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  those  spirits 
in  prison  to  whom  Christ  went  and  preached  (iii. 
19,  20). 

The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  [Anti- 
legomena]  has  been  the  subject  of  more  discus- 
sion than  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  its  genuineness  has  been  contested  by  not  a  few 
of  the  ablest  critics.  Our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  notice  in  detail  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  it,  but  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  state  the  most  important.  Its  genuine- 
ness, the  date  of  its  composition,  and  its  cha- 
racteristics, are  so  intimately  connected,  that  we 
shall  pursue  a  different  method  in  treating  of  this 
Epistle  from  that  which  we  have  adopted  in  regard 
to  other  books. 

The  author  of  the  first  epistle  refers  (1  Pet.  v. 
12)  to  a  former  letter,  now  no  longer  extant,  which 
has  been  generally  concluded  to  be  a  private  com- 
munication, as  tlje  present  is  expressly  called  the 
Second  Epistle  (2  Pet.  iii.  1).  The  first  writer 
who  has  expressly  named  it  is  Origen  {Homily 
on  Joshua),  who  speaks  of  the  two  Epistles  of 
Peter.  He  also  cites  the  second  epistle  in  his 
fourth  homily  on  Leviticus,  '  Petrus  dicit,  con- 
sortes,  'uiquh,facti  estis  divince  natures'  (2  Pet. 
i.  4),  and  gives  it  the  name  of  Scripture  ('as  the 
Scripture  says  in  a  certain  place,  the  dumb  ass, 
replying  with  a  human  voice,  reproved  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Prophet,'  alluding  to  2  Pet.  ii.  16  ; 
0pp.  ii.  p.  321).  At  tlie  same  time  he  observes 
(ap.  Euseb.  vi.  25)  that '  Peter  has  left  one  acknow- 
ledged Epistle,  and  perhaps  a  second,  for  this  is 
contested.'  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Cappadocia,  also 
{Ep.  ad  Cyprian.^  speaks  of  Peter's  epistles  in  a 
passage  referring  evidently  to  the  second.  Earlier 
allusions  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas  (  Vision  iii.  7), '  reliquerunt  viam 
suam  veram'  (2  Pet.  ii.  15),  and  Vision  iv.  3,  '  ef- 
fugistis  saiculum  hoc '  (2  Pet.  ii.  20).  Clemens 
Romanus  has  also  been  thought  by  some  to  have 
referred  to  tliis  epistle,  in  the  passages,  '  saved 
Noah,  the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness'  (see 
2  Pet.  ii.  6),  and  '  by  hospitality  and  piety  Lot  was 
delivered  from  Sodom,  when  the  whole  region  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone,  the  Lord  thereby 
making  it  manifest  that  he  does  not  forsake  those 
who  trust  in  him,  but  those  that  turn  aside  he 
appoints  to  punishment  and  torment'  (2  Pet.  ii. 
6,  7,  9). 

Irenaeus  (a.d.  178)  is  supposed  by  some  to 
allude  to  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  'The  day  of  the  Lord  is 
as  a  thousand  years ;'  as  is  also  Justin  Martyr, 
who  cites  the  same  passage  in  an  earlier  part  of' 
)lie  same  century.    But  others  have  supposed  tliat 
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the  allusion  here  is  to  Ps.  xc.  4.  Eusebius  observes 
{Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  14)  that  '  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (a.d.  192-217)  wrote,  in  his  "tiroTvirccffus 
('Adumbrations '),  commentaries  on  the  canonical 
epistles,  and  also  on  the  antilegomena,  that  is, 
Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  epistles,  together 
with  that  of  Barnabas,  and  the  so-called  Revela- 
tion of  Peter.'  Cassiodorus,  however,  who  jmb- 
lished  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Adumbrations 
{De  Tnstit.  div.  ley.  c.  8),  seems  to  confine  the 
explications  of  Clement  to  1  Peter,  1  and  2  John^ 
and  James. 

Although  we  do  not  know  by  whom  the  col- 
lection of  Catholic  Ejnstles,  as  distinct  from  the 
Pauline,  was  made,  yet  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  such  collection,  including  all  the 
Antilegomena,  existed  before  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  It  was  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Origen,  and  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius  as  gene- 
rally received  in  his  time  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23),  for 
he  exjjressly  calls  St.  James's  '  the  first  of  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles.'  Eusebius  at  the  same  time 
informs  us  of  tlie  doubts  which  had  been  raised 
before  his  time  in  regard  to  our  epistle: — 'That 
called  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  has  not  been  received  as  a  part  ot 
the  New  Testament.  Nevertheless,  appearing  to 
many  to  be  useful,  it  has  been  carefully  studied 
with  the  other  Scriptures'  {Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3). 
The  next  writers  who  refer  to  the  doubts  respect- 
ing our  epistle,  are  Didymus,  the  blind  teacher 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  Iburth  century,  and  his 
pupil  St.  Jerome.  The  former  acquaints  us 
(Comment.)  that  '  it  should  not  be  concealed 
that  the  present  epistle  was  considered  spurious 
(falsatam  esse),  and  that  although  published,  it 
was  not  in  the  Canon.'  And  Jerome  observes 
(De  vir.  illustr.),  that  '  Peter  wrote  two  epistles 
called  Catholic,  the  second  of  which  had  been 
denied  by  many  (or  niost,  pleriqtie)  to  be  his, 
because  of  the  difference  of  style.'  And  again, 
'  Paul  had  for  his  interpreter  Titus,  and  Peter 
had  Mark,  ....  the  two  epistles  attributed  to 
Peter  differ  in  both  style  and  character,  and  the 
structure  of  their  language  ;  from  which  we  must 
of  necessity  suppose  that  he  made  use  of  two  dif- 
ferent interpreters.'  It  may  be  liere  observed  that 
the  Fathers  supposed  that  such  of  the  sacred 
writers  as  did  not  understand  Greek  (among 
whom  they  reckoned  St.  Peter)  dictated  in  their 
native  language  to  an  amanuensis,  who  wrote 
down  in  Greek  what  they  had  uttered  in  Hebrew. 
Silas,  or  Silvanus,  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
acted  in  this  capacity  to  St.  Peter  in  the  writing 
of  his  first  epistle  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  Finally,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  observes,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  that  there  were  some  who 
asserted  that  'Peter's  second  epistle,  in  which 
Paul's  epistles  were  commended,  was  not  his.' 
'  Before  the  fourth  century,'  observes  the  Roman 
Catholic  Profesiror  Hug,  '  Christian  writers  with 
perfect  freedom  advocated  or  denied  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
according  as  their  judgment  dictated.'  We  find, 
however,  that  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  doubts  had  subsided,  and  this  epistle 
was  received  as  genuine  by  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Cyril,  St.  Epiphanius,  S».  Jerome,  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  by  Rufinus.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
alone  considers  it  doubtful  whether  three  or  seven 
Catholic  epistles  ought  to  be  used.     The  only 
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dissentient  voicei^  after  this  period,  were  pro- 
bably Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleustes  [AntilegomenaJ,  the  latter  on 
dogmatical  rather  than  critical  grounds,  as  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  clashed  with  his 
0])inions.  It  is  enumerated  in  the  canon  of  Lao- 
dicea  (a.d.  360  ?),  and  in  the  85th  apostolical  ca- 
non, and  was  finally  adopted  by  the  councils  of 
Hippo  and  Carthage,  which  included  among  the 
canonical  books  all  those  which  are  now  com- 
monly received,  making  no  distinction,  however, 
between  the  acknowledged  and  controverted  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  between  the  canonical 
and  deuterocanonical  of  the  Old. 

Although  before  this  period  certain  books  were 
rejected  from  the  defect  of  historical  evidence,  or 
from  internal  grounds  of  suspicion,  an  undevi- 
ating  uniformity  now  took  place,  and  no  contro- 
versy was  raised  respecting  any  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  until  the  inquiring  age  which 
ushered  in  the  Reformation.  We  now  find  Eras- 
mus denying  the  genuineness  of  our  epistle.  Al- 
though Luther  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
doubts  of  its  genuineness,  he  revived  the  ancient 
distinction  in  regard  to  the  books  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament, — separating  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  canonical, 
and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  books  leaving  the 
antilegomena  of  the  New  without  any  numbers 
attached  to  them ;  and  in  the  Lunenberg  edition  of 
Luther's  Bible,  published  in  1614  (68  years  after 
Luther's  death),  these  books  are  headed  by  the 
words,  '  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament '  [An- 
tilegomena]. Our  epistle  was  called  in  question 
by  Calvin  (Comm.  in  Ep.  Cath.),  who  observes, 
that  'notwithstanding  some  affinity  in  style,  the 
discrepancies  between  it  and  the  former  are  such 
as  to  indicate  that  they  had  not  the  same  author.' 
It  was,  however,  received  by  all  the  Reformed 
Confessions,  as  well  as  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  has  been  since  that  period  rejected  by  Grotius 
{Annot.'),  Scaliger  {Scaligeriana,  ii.  p.  22),  Sal- 
masius  (Z)e  Epise.  p.  145),  Semler  (Prep/.), 
Eichhorn  (Einleit.),  Schmidt  (Einleit.),  Walker 
(Clavis),  Schott  (Isaff.),  Guericke  {Beitrage,  p. 
176,  note),  Credner  {Einleit),  De  Wette  {Ein- 
leit.'), UUmann,  to  some  extent  {Der  2  Brief  Pet.), 
and  Neander  {Hist,  of  the  Planting,  ^c).  Among 
Its  numerous  defenders  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Michaelis  (Marsh's  transl.,  vol. 
vi.),  Lardner  {I.e.)  Pott.  {Proleg.),  Augusti  {Ein- 
leit), Flatt  {Progr.),  Dahl  {Dissert.),  Bertholdt 
{Einleit.  vol.  vi.),  who,  however,  rejects  the  second 
chapter ;  Nietzche  {Dissert.)  and  Olshausen 
{Opusc.  Academ.),  with  the  learned  Roman 
Catholics  Hug  {Introd.)  and  Feilmoser :  the  latter, 
however,  fluctuates  in  his  o^\mon{Einleit.  p.  527). 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  grounds  for 
and  against  tlie  rejection  of  this  epistle,  it  may  be 
useful  to  inquire  into  its  internal  structure  and 
contents. 

The  writer  designates  himself  here  as  the  apostle 
Peter  (Simon,  or,  according  to  some  MSS.,  Symeon 
Peter,  2  Pet,  i.  1 ;  comp.  Acts  xv.  14  ;  John's 
Gospel,  passim)  more  clearly  than  in  the  first 
epistle  ;  as  personally  known  to  Jesus  (i.  14)  ;  as 
a  beloved  brother  of  Paul  (iii,  15) ;  and  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  epistle  ^iii.  1).  It  is  addressed  to 
the  same  persons  with  tne  first,  whom  he  presup- 
poses to  be  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
(iii.  15 ;  comp.  Rom.  ii.  4).   Neander  {Planting  of 
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the  Church)  asserts  that  the  readers  appeal  to  have 
been  personally  instructed  by  the  apostle,  whi«:k 
implies  a  relationship  in  which  the  author  did  not 
stand  to  the  readers  of  the  first  epistle.  He  refers 
to  his  approacliing  death  (i.  14).  The  main  object 
is  the  refutation  of  erroneous  teachers.  He,  there- 
fore, as  an  eye-witness  of  the  acting  and  teaching 
of  Jesus,  is  enabled  to  give  them  more  accurate 
instruction  than  those  who  would  mislead  them. 
He  exhorts  them  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  and 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  by  adding  to  their  faith  forti- 
tude {apiri]v),  and  every  other  excellent  quality. 
He  denounces  (ch.  ii.)  punishment  against  false 
teachers,  by  examples  diawn  from  the  disobedient 
angels,  the  world  before  the  flood,  and  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  He  inveighs  against  those  teachers 
for  resigning  themselves  to  impurity,  and  sjjeak- 
ing  evil  of  God  and  angels,  whereas  angels  have 
not  ventured  to  do  this  even  of  Satan.  He  com- 
pares them  to  the  false  prophet  Balaam,  and  to 
clouds  filled  with  wind.  He  rebukes  those 
mockers  who  doubted  of  the  comine;  of  Christ, 
which  was  only  delayed  in  mercy,  but  predicts 
the  dissolution  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  warns 
them  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  main  reasons 
which  induced  many  of  the  ancients  to  reject  this 
epistle  arose  from  the  diflerence  in  style  and 
structure  between  the  first  and  second  epistle. 
The  ancients  have,  however,  not  entered  into 
detail  in  the  examination  of  this  subject,  a  task 
which  has  been  left  to  their  more  critical  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said,  for  instance,  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  different  usus  loquendi,  as  by  the 
word  ffwTTJp,  frequently  applied  to  our  Lord , 
irapovaia,  day  of  the  Lord,  or  of  judgment ;  and 
instead  of  '  revelation,'  knowledge  {yvdcis  and 
firiyy<&ais)  is  said  to  be  enforced  with  peculiar 
prominence.  The  Christian  religion  is  called  '  the 
way  of  truth,  and  of  righteousness'  (ii.  2,  21). 
It  contains  a  surprising  multitude  of  oiraj  A€7o- 
fxeva,  instead  of  the  very  few  found  in  the  firs*, 
epistle.  A  remarkable  difference  has  been  ob- 
served in  respect  to  the  appellations  of  our  Sa- 
viour, who  is  in  the  first  epistle  generally  calleu 
simply  Christ  or  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  word 
Kvplos,  which  in  the  first  epistle  often  occurs,  and 
is  always  applied  (with  one  exception  only,  i.  3) 
to  God  the  Father,  is  applied  in  the  second  in 
almost  every  place  to  Christ.  Its  application  in 
all  other  passages  in  the  first  epistle  is  confined 
also  to  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  except 
in  ii.  13,  where  the  Vulgate  reads  Deum,  It 
is  peculiar  to  the  first  epistle  to  subjoin  to  the 
terms  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
epithets  designed  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  divi- 
nity. The  second  epistle  has  no  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament, — in  which  the  first  abounds, 
and  is  remarkable  for  clothing  its  sentiments  in 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  De  Wette 
furnishes  as  instances  of  repetition,  indicating  a 
carelessness  of  style  in  the  author  of  the  second 
epistle,  2  Pet.  i.  3,  4,  where  occur  SfSaprifiefos, 
and  5e5<wp7jTo«,  and  8ta  is  several  times  repeated ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  1-3,  in  which  dirwXeia  occurs  three 
times  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8,  in  which  SiKaios  occurs  as 
many  times;  and  2  Pet.  iii.  12-14,  in  which 
there  is  a  similar  repetition  of  irpoaS6K(iv.  The 
first  epistle  is  also  said  to  be  remarkable  for  a 
frequent  and  peculiar  use  of  the  particle  is,  of 
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wliich  the  second  furnishes  but  one  example  (i. 
19).  Olshausen  adds,  that  in  the  second  epistle 
the  subjects  proceed  in  regular  order,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly, while  the  first  is  remarkable  for  detached 
and  independent  sentences  (see  1  Pet.  i,  3-12). 

But  in  compensation  for  these  differences,  the 
resemblances  are  remarkably  striking.  One  of 
the  most  obviovis  of  these  is  the  reference  in  both 
to  the  deluge,  and  the  number  of  persons  saved, 
the  first  epistle  mentioning  eight  persons  (1  Pet. 
iii.  20),  and  the  second  speaking  of  Noah  the 
eighth,  oydoov  Nwe  iiKawaivrjs  KripvKa  (2  Pet. 
li.  5).  Some,  however,  here  connect  Noah  with 
l!ie  following  words,  viz.,  Noah,  tlie  eighth 
preacher  of  righteousness,  comparing  it  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  Jude,  '  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,'  the  Jews  having  various  ways  of  enume- 
rating the  good  men  who  lived  before  Abraham 
(Ullmann,  Der  zweite  Brief  P.^ 

There  are  some  words  used  in  a  peculiar 
sense  by  the  author  of  each  epistle,  as  dmod^ns 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21 ;  2  Pet.  i.  14)  ;  dper-/,  (1  Pet.  ii. 
9;  2  Pet.  i.  3);  ava(Trpi<pi(ieai  (1  Pet.  i.  17); 
a.vaarTpo(p-/i  (1  Pet.  i.  15;  ii,  12 ;  iii.  1,  17); 
d/idfios  and  d(nri\os  (1  Pet.  i.  19 ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
)3);  iropeieaeai  (1  Pet.  iv.  3  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10; 
iii.  3);  iwievixia  (1  Pet.  i.  14;  2  Pet.  ii.  10; 
iii.  3);  6  KoKftras  (1  Pet.  i.  15;  ii.  9,  21); 
and  mos  (1  Pet.  iia.  1,  5  ;  2  Pet.  i.  20  ;  ii.  16, 
22;  iii.  16).  Some  critics  have,  indeed,  vindi- 
cated the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  principally 
on  the  ground  of  resemblance  in  both  sentiment 
and  diction.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  refer  to  Hug  and  Michael  is.  The 
former  of  these  observes  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  is  '  so  thorough  as  to  denote  an 
identity  of  authorship'  (Fosdick's  transl.)  ;  and 
Michaelis  had  before  this  asserted  Q.  c.)  that  tlie 
agreement  between  them  appeared  to  iiim  to  be 
such,  '  that  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  St.  Pe- 
ter, the  person  who  forged  it  not  only  possessed  the 
power  of  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  but 
imderstood  likewise  the  design  of  the  first  epistle, 
with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  liave 
been  acquainted.'  The  principal  difference  of 
style,  however,  is  found  in  tlie  second  chapter,  the 
character  of  which  is  totally  unlike  anything 
contained  in  the  first  epistle.  The  resemblance, 
indeed,  between  this  chapter  and  tlie  short  ejiistle 
of  St.  Jude  is  so  striking,  that  it  has  been  at  all 
times  perceived  that  one  must  have  at  least  read, 
if  not  copied  from  the  other. 

All  those  theologians  who  have  disputed  the 
genuineness  of  Peter's  second  epistle,  have  main- 
tained that  its  writer  adopted  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Jude,  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  even 
by  many  of  the  modern  advocates  of  its  genuine- 
ness, including  Olshausen  and  Hug.  But  which  of 
the  two  wrote  first  is,  notwithstanding,  a  question 
impossible  to  decide.  '  St.  Jude's  Epistle  is  so 
like  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Peter's  Second 
Epistle,'  says  Bishop  Sherlock,  '  the  figures  and 
images  in  both  are  so  much  the  same,  .... 
that  it  has  been  commonly  thought  that  St.  Jude 
copied  after  St.  Peter's  Epistle.'  This  was  the  more 
generally  received  opinion,  and  was  held  among 
the  ancients  by  CEcumenius  (ii.  p.  633),  and 
maintained  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by 
Luther,  who  observes,  in  his  Preface,  that '  no  one 
tan  deny  that  Jude's  Epistle  is  an  extract  or 
copy  from  St.  Peter's  Second  Epistle,  as  the  very 
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words  are  nearly  the  same  ....  and  allegeth 
stories  which  have  no  place  in  Scripture'  [Enoch  ; 
Jude]  ;  see  also  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1834, 
and  the  extract  from  it  in  Mr.  Ward's  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church,  1844,  p.  175,  where  Luther  is 
reproached  for  maintaining  this  opinion.  It  was, 
however,  adopted  by  Mill  (Proleg.),  Michaelis 
(Tntrod.),  Storr  {Opusc),  Haenlein  (Einleit.), 
Dahl  (De  avdevTia  Ep.  Petr.  poster,  et  Jud.), 
Wetstein  {Test.  Nov.),  and  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  Du  Pin  and  Calmet.  One  set  of 
critics  have  supposed  that  one  of  the  writers  of 
these  epistles  had  intended  to  illustrate  at  large 
what  the  other  had  briefly  stated  ;  others,  that  one 
sought  to  abridge  what  the  other  had  stated  dif- 
fusely. The  former  of  these  views  is  maintained 
by  Hug  and  Olshausen.  The  latter  writer  founds 
his  view  on  the  fact  that  Peter  does  not  give  the 
minute  statements  found  in  Jude,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  angels ;  in  which  pas- 
sages Jude  alone  goes  into  details,  while  Peter 
advances  a  general  historical  fact, — which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  characteristic  of  a  later  composition. 

Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  adopted  a 
middle  course.  Perceiving  that  the  argument 
from  the  style  affected  only  the  second  chapter, 
which  'abounds  in  pompous  words  and  expres- 
sions,' and  that  the  style  of  this  chapter  difi'ered 
as  much  from  the  rest  of  the  second  epistle  as  it 
does  from  the  first,  he  conceived  that  neither 
writer  borrowed  from  the  other,  but  that  each 
made  use  of  a  common  document.  The  expla- 
nation of  St.  Jerome,  that  Peter  used  two  different 
interpreters,  the  bishop  entirely  rejects,  as,  if  tliis 
were  the  case,  tlie  difference  of  style  would  have 
appeared  in  the  whole  epistle,  and  not  in  the 
second  chapter  only.  The  bishop  conceives  that 
notwithstanding  the  remarkable  resemblance  be- 
tween both,  there  is  sufficient  variation  to  prove 
that  the  one  was  not  a  mere  transcriber  of  the  other's 
thoughts  or  language.  '  St,  Peter  has  an  instance 
not  to  be  found  in  Jude  ;  and  St.  Jude  has  an  in- 
stance not  to  be  found  in  Peter  :  St.  Jude  quotes 
the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  of  which  St.  Peter  says  no- 
thing ;  St.  Peter  refers  to  the  preaching  of  Noah,  of 
which  St.  Jude  says  nothing,  although  both  relate 
to  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  destruction  of  tiie 
old  world.'  The  circumstance  that  each  quotes 
from  a  common  Hebrew  document  will,  in  his 
lordship's  judgment,  account  not  only  for  the 
difference  in  style  between  Peter's  two  epistles, 
but  for  that  which  exists  between  the  second 
chapter  and  the  first  and  third  of  Peter's  second 
epistle.  The  bishop  at  the  same  time  admits 
tliat  there  are  some  instances  of  agreement  which 
cannot  possibly  be  drawn  from  any  Jewish  book 
(as  2  Pet.  ii.  1-13,  comp.  with  Jude  4-12;  and 
2  Pet.  iii.  2,  3,  with  Jude  17,  18).  He  therefore 
supposes  tliat  Jude  had  both  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  the  old  Jewish  book  before  him. 
Herder  supposes  this  lost  book  to  have  been  the 
Zendavesta  of  Zoroaster.  The  strongest  objection 
to  Bishop  Sherlock's  ingenious  conjecture  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  resemblance  to  the 
epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  not  confined  to  the  second 
chapter  of  Peter's  Second  Epistle,  but  will  be 
found  equally  str.king  in  the  third  chapter, 
amounting,  in  the  originals,  although  not  in  the 
English  authorized  version,  nearly  to  identity  of 
expression  (comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  3,  funiffdrivcu  rmr 
vpofip'qfji.ivwv  pijfidrwy  inrh  tup  ayluy  -Kfo^iffi^f 
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Kol  Tris  tS)v  iiroffrSXaiv  rjfioHi'  ^VToKrjs  tov  Kvplou 
KoL  ffccTrjpos'  TovTo  TrpaiTOf  ytfttXTKoyres,  on  eAeu- 
irotneu  itr'  iffxdTcav  rwv  fifupuiv  iv  iiJ.Traiyfi.ovfi 
tftiraTKTai  Kara  ras  iS(as  iniOvixias  aiirSyv,  &c., 
with  Jude  17,  18,  /xvriffdriTf  ruiu  ^r^ixaruv  twv 
irpofipijjj.fyoiiv  virb  ruu  dTro(rT6\wv  tov  KVpiov 
7]fiS>v  'l7j(ro{5  'X.piffTov,  '6ti  iXiyov  vfuv  on  eV  «V- 
X^TOV  xp'^"""  4\evffovTai  ifniralKTai  Kara,  rks 
kavTuv  iin-L6vfj.ias,  &c.  A  late  eminent  critic, 
perceiving  tiiat  the  opponents  of  the  epistle  were 
induced  by  this  resemblance  of  the  second 
epistle  to  St.  Jude  to  deny  its  genuineness,  main- 
tained that  this  resemblance  was  accidental,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  second  chapter 
is  an  inteipolation,  and  that  without  it  there  is  a 
closer  connection  between  the  first  and  third 
chapters  (Bertholdt,  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften 
des  A.  und  N.  Test).  But  it  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown  in  reply,  that  tliough  the  second 
chapter  has  no  necessary  connection  with  either 
the  first  or  tliird,  yet  there  are  references  in 
the  third  chapter  to  matters  propounded  in  the 
second.  Bertholdt  conceives  that  the  argument 
against  the  epistle,  founded  on  the  difference  of 
style,  is  met  by  adopting  his  view,  as  the  first 
and  third  chapters  agree  in  style  with  the  first 
epistle.  Olshausen  maintains,  in  reply  to  this, 
that  the  circumstance  of  Peter's  having  appro- 
priated a  great  part  of  Jude's  epistle,  will  of  itself 
account  for  the  difference  of  style  in  the  second 
chapter  ;  and  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between 
the  style  of  the  first  and  second  epistles  of  Peter, 
which  is  not  common  to  every  part  of  the  second 
epistle,  or  strikingly  peculiar  to  the  first  and  third 
chapters.  The  hypothesis  of  Bertholdt,  even  if 
true,  would  not  remove  the  difficulties,  as  many 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  been  supposed 
to  militate  against  the  genuineness  of  the  ej)istle 
are  found  in  the  first,  and  still  more  in  the  third 
chapter.  It  would  be  doing  an  unnecessary  vio- 
lence to  our  epistle,  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
external  testimony. 

UUmann  proceeded  one  step  fartlier.  '  Not  long 
since,'  says  Hug,  '  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 
met  with  an  opponent,  who  menaced  its  dismem- 
berment, and  maintained  his  riglit  to  do  this 
violence  with  learning  and  acuteness.'  He  sepa- 
rates it  into  three  distinct  portions,  which  happen 
to  correspond  with  the  present  division  into  chap- 
ters. The  first  chapter  he  ascrii)es  to  Peter,  and 
considers  it  to  be  one  of  his  epistles,  the  conclusion 
Df  which  was  early  lost.  To  this  precious  relic 
some  unknown  person,  to  effect  a  well-meant 
pin-pose,  has  added  the  two  next  chapters,  for 
which  the  Epistle  of  Jude  afforded  him  mate- 
rials. The  object  of  this  writer,  as  well  as  of 
Bertholdt,  is  to  vindicate  the  genuineness  of  part 
of  the  epistle,  by  rejecting  those  jiarts  which  are 
beset  with  greatest  difficulties. 

But  while  Ullmann,  the  divine  alluded  to 
(^Der  zweite  Brief  Pet.  krit.  untersucht,  1821), 
clearly  shows  that  Bertholdt's  hypothesis  merely 
lessens,  without  removing  the  difficulty,  his  own 
solution  of  the  remaining  objections,  which  con- 
sists simply  in  cutting  the  knot,  has  not  been  such 
as  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind.  He  argues 
from  a  resemblance  in  style  between  St.  Peter's 
first  epistle,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  second, 
and  particularly  from  the  use  in  each  of  certain 
wordf  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  open},  dirSOeffts, 
&c.,  that    these   portions    emanated  from    the 
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same  writer,  ana  further  maintains  that  tliei  i 
is  no  colierence  between  the  first  chajiter  and  tL« 
remaining  portions  of  tlie  epistle.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  incol»erence  exists  only  in 
the  fancy  of  the  learned  German,  as  the  first 
chapter  (4,  16,  17)  is  but  a  preface  to  the  re- 
futation of  erroneous  opinions  in  the  second 
(Hug's  Introd.) ;  and,  further,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  first  with  the  tliird  cliapter,  that  there  are 
sufficient  resemblances  of  expression  to  show  that 
the  whole  epistle  had  an  identical  origin  (Olshau- 
sen,  De  Integritate  et  authent,  post.  Pet.  ep.). 

But  although  neither  these  resemblances  be- 
twe^n  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  nor  the 
difference  in  style  between  the  First  and  Second 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  genuineness  of  St.  Peter's  epistle, 
yet  they  would  doubtless  have  some  weight  in 
affecting  it,  if  supported  by  other  internal  mark.s 
of  spuriousness.  We  shall  therefore  now  consider 
whether  such  marks  actually  exist,  and  shall 
mention  the  principal  indications  which  have 
had  weight  in  the  minds  of  some  learned  men 
against  the  authority  of  our  epistle.  In  the  first 
place,  anachronisms  have  been  pretended  to  he 
discovered  which  remove  the  epistle  from  the 
apostolic  age  and  place  it  in  the  second  century. 
The  first  who  imagined  that  he  discovered  an 
indication  of  this  nature  was  tlie  illustrious  Gro- 
tius,  who,  conceiving  that  the  errors  of  tlie  Car- 
pocratians,  a  sect  which  originated  in  the  second 
century,  were  those  against  which  the  second  and 
third  chapters  were  directed,  ascribed  the  author- 
ship of  the  epistle,  not  to  Simon  or  Simeon  Peter, 
but  to  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  successor 
of  St.  James.  This  opinion,  however,  whicn 
assumes  upon  mere  conjecture  that  the  name 
Peter  (i.  1),  the  words  our  beloved  brother  (iii. 
15),  and  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  verses  of  the 
first  chapter,  were  interpolated  by  those  wlio 
wished  to  have  the  epistle  pass  for  Peters, 
has  been  long  exploded  (see  especially  Nietzcn, 
Epist.  Petri  posterior  auctori  suo  imprimis 
cont.  Grotium  vindicata,  Leips.  1785),  and  Bert- 
hold,  Einleitung,  vol.  vi.  p.  310,  sq.).  Nietzch 
has  shown  that  the  representation  of  the  heretics 
described  by  Peter  does  not  accord  with  the  Car- 
pocratians.  It  is  as  probal)le  that  the  Gnostics 
were  the  heretics  aimed  at,  the  seeds  of  whose 
heresies  were  doubtless  sown  in  the  apostolic  age. 
'This  second  Epistle'  (iii.  1),  in  the  opinion  of 
Grotius,  refers  to  the  third  chapter  only,  the  two  for- 
mer chapters  forming  a  distinct  and  previous  letter. 

The  doubts  respecting  the  coming  of  Christ, 
expressed  in  2  Pet.  iii.  4,  have  also  been  consi- 
dered as  indicating  a  later  age  than  the  apostolic, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  epistle,  that  sufficient  time 
had  not  elapsed  during  St.  Peter's  lifetime  for  the 
application  of  the  expression  '  our  fathers  have 
slept.'  This  passage  is  also  one  of  those  adduced 
by  Ullmann  (/.  e.)  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
third  chapter.  Olshausen  has  replied  to  this  ob- 
jection by  maintaining  that  the  scoffers  referred 
to  were  not  believers,  but  gnostic  heretics,  who 
ridiculed  the  faith  of  true  Christians  in  relation  to 
the  return  of  Christ. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  anachronism  has 
been  pretended  to  be  discovered  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15, 

16,  where  Paul  is  said  '  in  all  his  epistles 

which  the  unlearned  ar4  unstable  do  wre«t  as  the^ 
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do  the  other  Scriptures '  (ras  Xomhs  ypacpis),  &c. 
—thus  both  attributing  a  collection  of  the  Pauline 
tpistles  to  a  period  within  the  lifetime  of  their 
author,  and  applying  the  term  Scriptures,  which 
is  exclusively  applied  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  there  was  no  collection  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
completed  before  the  second  century,  and  that  to 
no  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  the  term  Scrip- 
tures applied  until  near  its  close  [Scripture, 
Holy].  In  respect  to  tlie  former  part  of  this  objec- 
tion, however,  it  has  been  well  shown  by  August! 
{Commetitar  iiber  die  Cathol.  Brief.)  that  Peter 
ices  not  here  refer  to  a^^the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but 
that  the  word  all  is  to  be  taken  relatively,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  more  important  epistles,  which  were 
most  probably  widely  diffused  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  a[)Ostle,  To  the  reasoning  derived  from  the 
phrase  '  the  other  Scriptures,^  wherein  the  word 
Konras  with  the  article  is  said  by  Ullmann  to  indi- 
cate things  of  a  like  nature,  more  than  one  reply 
has  been  given.  It  has  been  shown  that  things  of 
a  difl'erent  nature  are  sometimes  referred  to  by  this 
phrase  (comp.  Luke  xviii.  9  ;  Acts  v.  13 ;  Ephes.  ii. 
3;  and  iv.  17,  if  the  reading  be  correct).  Another 
interpretation  of  the  words  has  therefore  been  pro- 
posed, viz.,  that  the  word  '  scriptures  '  here  has  no 
reference  to  the  sacred  writings,  but  to  books  in 
general,  or  such  writings  as  were  used  by  the  parties 
referred  to.  Olshausen,  however,  has  given  an  in- 
terpretation, by  which  he  conceives  the  serious  diffi- 
culties by  which  this  passage  is  beset  maybewboUy 
removed.  He  supposes  that  the  words,  '  in  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,'  relate  to 
the  epistles  which  Paul  had  sent  to  the  readers  of 
Peter's  epistle,  and  that  the  other  scriptures  are 
the  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  just  before  named, 
irdffai  iinffToXal  (all  his  epistles).  This  expla- 
nation seems  much  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Storr  (X)e  Cath.  Epist.  Occas.  et  Consil.'), 
who  conceives  that '  other  scriptures'  mean  other 
passages  in  the  same  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as 
•ypatpi/t  signifies  a  passage  in  Mark  xv.  28,  Luke 
iv.  21,  where,  however,  it  means  a  particular  pas- 
sage, but  not  any  passage  indiscriminately. 

An  objection  of  quite  a  different  character  has 
been  derived  from  2  Pet^  iii.  2,  already  referred 
to ;  in  our  English  Version,  '  the  commandment 
of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord.'  But  the  order 
r)f  tlie  words  in  our  Greek  copies  will  not  bear 
diis  rendering  :  to  answer  our  Version,  we  must 
-ead  TjixSiv  raiu  'Attoo'tcJAwj'.  These  words,  there- 
fore, '  our  apostles,'  as  the  words  must  be 
translated,  would  seem  to  separate  the  writers 
from  the  apostles.  Bishop  Sherlock  proposes  that 
tlie  sentence  be  transposed,  and  that  the  word 
ri/xiiv  be  placed  after  Kvpiov,  as  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Jude  17,  when  the  whole  sentence 
would  run  thus,  koI  t^$  ruu  ''Pi.iroo'rdXwv  ivroXTJs 
Tov  Kvpiov  iijxoiv  KoX  (T(iiTr)pos,  '  the  command- 
ment of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;' 
a  reading  supported  by  the  jEthiopic,  and  which 
Olshausen  also  favours,  observing  that  '  there  are 
as  many  genitives  as  there  are  words,  and 
these  not  following  each  other  in  proper  order.' 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to 
conjecture,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, the  Vatican,  the  Ephrem,  and  other 
manuscripts,  which  instead  of  ijtiSiv  have  vyiSov. 
According  to  this  reading  there  is  no  further  dif- 
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ficulty,  and  the  sentence  will  stana  thus  :  '  the 
word  spoken  by  the  holy  prophets  and  your 
apostles,  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour.'  This  reading  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
Vulgate,  which  has  'et  apostoloruin  vestrorum, 
prseceptorum  Domini  et  Salvatoris.'  The  Syriac 
also  reads,  '  the  commandment  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  which  through  the  apostles.' 

On  another  alleged  anachronism,  brought  for- 
ward by  Neander  {Hist,  of  the  Planting,  Sfc), 
founded  on  the  phrase  '  the  holy  mount'  (2  Pet.  i. 
18),  we  shall  merely  observe  that  this  miglit  with 
as  much  force  be  adduced  as  an  argument  against 
our  epistle  being  a  work  of  the  second  century- 

An  objection  has  been  also  taken  from  Peter's 
referring  to  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  earth  and 
its  destruction  by  fire,  which  Ullmann  and  others 
consider  mythical  in  their  character.  But  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  earth,  it  completely  coincides  with  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  ;  and  as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  world  by  fire,  although  nowhere  else  alluded 
to  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  only  intimated 
by  the  prophets,  but  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  physiological  conclusions  of  the  science  of 
modern  geology.  IfWetstein's  interpretation  be 
well  founded,  and  if  the  writer  made  use  of  these 
strong  figures  to  indicate  the  Roman  war,  and  the 
destruction  of  tlie  Jewish  state  and  city,  instead  of 
forming  an  objection,  they  will  furnish  an  addi- 
tional and  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the 
early  date,  and  consequently  of  tiie  genuineness 
of  our  epistle. 
i  It  is  fully  conceded  that  there  is  no  other  book 
in  the  New  Testament  against  whose  authority  so 
many  arguments  can  be  adduced  as  against  this 
epistle.  One  of  the  most  impartial  as  well  as 
ablest  critics  of  modern  times,  after  weighing 
them  all,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  its 
genuineness  nor  its  spuriousness  can  be  demon- 
strated by  undoubted  arguments ;  but,  while  he 
admits  that  unfriendly  critics  will  see  occasion 
for  doubt,  yet,  relying  on  subjective  grounds,  he 
is  persuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle, 
and  that  the  arguments  which  go  to  disprove 
its  genuineness  are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to 
establish  its  spuriousness,  or  cause  it  to  be 
'  stricken  from  the  number  of  inspired  books.' 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  decision  which 
he  has  formed  of  the  sacred  books,  and  which 
consists  (I)  of  those  whose  genuineness  and  author- 
ship can  be  determined ;  (2)  of  those  whose  spuri- 
ousness can  be  shown,  of  which  there  are  none; 
(3)  of  those  wliose  author  is  uncertain,  but  whose 
authenticity  is  clear,  viz.,  Hebrews,  James,  2  and  3 
John,  and  Jude  ;  and  (4),  those  wliose  authenticity 
or  spuriousness  cannot  be  positively  ascertained. 
These  are,  in  his  estimation,  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus,  and  2  Peter.  To  these  he  adds  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  being  a  work  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but 
of  whose  genuineness  he  entertains  no  doubt 
(Olshausen,  tit  supra). 

The  authorship  of  other  portions  of  the  sacred 
writings  may  indeed  be  rendered  uncertain,  without 
throwing  any  doubts  on  their  riglit  to  a  place  in  the 
canon,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. No  one  contests  the  right  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude  or  of  James  to  their  present  position  in  the 
canon,  although  it  is  uncertain  whether  their  au 
thors  were  the  apostles  of  those  names  or  the  bre 
thren  of  our  Lord.    But  it  is  fat  otherwise  with  the 
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Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  As  Calvin  has  obsenred, 
'  If  it  is  to  be  received  as  canonical,  Peter  must 

have  been  its  author ;  for  any  other  one  to 

have  personated  the  apostle  would  have  been  a 
deception  unworthy  the  Christian  name.'  It  has 
been  indeed  maintained  tliat  some  well-meaning 
individual  may  have  personated  Peter,  either  to 
intimate  that  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  St.  Paul,  to  strengthen  the 
minds  of  the  Gentiles  who  doubted  the  coming 
of  Christ,  or  the  more  easily  to  gain  advantage 
over  the  heretics.  But  although  it  may  be  true 
that  some  writers  have  through  modesty  (see 
Lee"s  Dissertation  upon  2  Esdras ;  Laurence's 
Ascensio  Vatis  Isaice,  p.  178  ;  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Mascall's  Preface  to  the  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I8ii)  used  another's  name 
and  prefixed  it  to  their  work,  we  are  convinced, 
with  Olsliausen,  from  the  internal  structure  of  our 
epistle,  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
have  found  a  pious  man  the  bold  and  unblushing 
inventor  of  a  literary  artifice  so  manifest  as  the 
author  in  question  must  have  been  if  he  had  dis- 
honestly assumed  the  character  of  Peter.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  how  cautious  and  discri- 
minating were  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who 
first  admitted  this  book  into  the  canon.  Nor 
were  they  strangers  to  the  application  of  the 
higher  criticism,  while  they  had  opportunities  of 
adducing  external  evidence,  which  is  not  within 
our  reach.  '  Higher  criticism,'  says  Hug,  '  is 
still  open  to  us,  and  I  even  entertain  the  hope  of 
drawing  from  it  manifest  jiroofs  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  these  epistles,  particularly  those 
of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Second  of  St.  Peter.' 
Its  apostolical  character  is  confessed.  '  In  the 
two  epistles  of  Peter,'  says  Priestley,  '  many  atten- 
tive readers  have  observed  that there  is  a 

jieculiar  dignity  and  energy,  exceeding  any  thing 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  worthy  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles'  {Hist,  of  Christian  Church,  i.  141 ; 
see  also  Wright's  Seiler,  p.  513). 

By  those  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness 
its  (late  is  generally  fixed  about  the  year  a.d.  65, 
or  not  long  before  Peter's  death,  which  they  deduce 
from  2  Pet.  i.  1 4.  Wetstein  concludes  from  2  Pet. 
iii.  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  tiie  de- 
struction of  Jemsalem,  in  which  case  none  will 
allege  that  any  but  Peter  could  have  been  its 
author.  If  it  were  proved  that  Peter  had  Jude's 
epistle  before  him,  this  must  have  been  written  not 
long  before  the  same  period,  which  agrees  with 
the  time  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner,  between  64 
and  66  [Jude].  But  if  Jude  certainly  quoted 
tlie  book  of  Enoch,  and  if  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  Liicke,  who  concludes  that  tiiis  book 
was  written  in  the  first  century,  at  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  war,  and  probably  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  be  correct,  this  circumstance  would 
of  itself,  cceteris  pa^-ibus,  settle  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  priority  of  St.  Peters  second  epistle 
[Judk].  Bishop  Sherlock  maintains  that  there 
are  no  less  than  five  years  intervening  between 
the  date  of  the  two  epistles  of  Peter  (see  Dissert- 
ation on  the  Authority  of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter")-— W.  W. 

PETRA  (called  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers 
rieTpa  or  T)  Herpa,  but  by  the  later  ai  Tlerpat) 
was  the  capital  of  the  Nabathaean  Arabs  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  seems  to  have  given  name  to 
the  kingdom  and  region  of  .<lra^  Pe^r«a.    As 
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there  is  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
stronghold  which  successively  belonged  to  the 
Amorites  (Judg.  i.  36),  the  Edomites  (2  Kings 
xiv.  7)  and  the  Moabites  (Isa.  xvi.  1,  comp.  in 
Heb.  cli.  xlii.  11),  and  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name 

of  y^p  Selah,  which  has  the  same  meaning  aa 
Petra  in  Greek,  viz.,  '  a  rock,'  that  circumstance 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Petra  of  the 
Nabathaeans  had  been  the  Selah  of  Edom.  But 
the  consideration  of  that  point  in  a  work  of  thia 
nature  falls  more  naturally  under  the  Bible  liead 
of  Selah,  to  which  article  accordingly  tiia 
reader  is  referred;  and  there  likewise  the  question 
will  be  disposed  of  as  to  whether  (on  the  suppo- 
sition of  Petra  being  the  Selah  of  Scripture)  its 
site  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  modern 
Kerek,  or  with  the  locality  of  the  far-famed  Wady 
Musa  [Arabia  ;  Idum^a  ;  Nebaioth]. — N.M. 
PHARAOH  (ny-]i ,  Sept.  *apo<i),  the  ge- 
neral title  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  found  only  there  and  in  the 
writers  who  have  drawn  from  that  source.  It 
often  stands  simply  like  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xii. 
15;  xxxvii.  36;  xl.  2,  sq. ;  xliv.  1,  sq. ;  and  so 
generally  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and  also  in 
Cant.  i.  9;  Isa.  xix.  11;  xxx.  2).  'King  of 
Egypt'  is  sometimes  subjoined  to  it  (1  Kings 
iii.  I;  2  Kings  xvii.  7;  xviii.  21);  and  some- 
times also  the  more  specific  designation,  or  real 
proj)er  name  of  the  monarch  is  indicated,  as  Pha- 
raoli  Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33),  Pharaoh  Hophra 
(Jer.  xliv.  30).  Josephus  intimates  that  the  word 
signifies  '  the  king'  in  the  Egyptian  language 
{Antiq.\n\.  6.  2),  This  is  apparently  confirmed 
by  our  finding  the  word  '  king'  written  in  the 
dialect  of  Memphis,  CK^JOO  ouro,  and  with  the 
masculine  article  IXOTPO  piouro  (Jablonsky, 
Opusc.  i.  374  ;  Peyron,  Lex.  Copt.,  p.  150),  The 
idea  has,  however,  been  more  recently  started  thai 
Pharaoh  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian  ^-phf 
phra,  '  the  sun,'  which  is  written  as  an  hierogly- 
phic symbol  over  the  titles  of  kings  (Rosellini, 
Mo7iume7it.  Storici,  i.  117;  Lipsius,  Lettre  d 
Rosellini,  p,  25  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  iv. 
287).  It  seems  to  us  that  this  explanation  might 
be  admitted  without  contradicting  the  other,  see- 
ing that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  Egyptians  should  make  the  name 
of  the  sun  a  royal  title,  and  that  at  length  custom 
rendered  it  equivalent  to  '  king.'  The  practice 
of  ancient,  and,  indeed,  modem  Oriental  kings,  of 
associating  the  idea  of  their  own  dignity  with  tiie 
glory  of  the  sun,  is  well-known. 

PHARAOH-HOPHRA.  [Hophra.] 
PHARAOH-NECHO.  [Necho.] 
PHARISEES  (in  the  Talmud  ptJ»nS).  The 
name  denotes  those  who  are  separated,  i.  e.  from 
ordinary  persons,  of  course,  by  the  correctness  of 
their  opinions  and  the  holiness  of  their  lives.  Tiiey 
were  a  Jewish  sect  who  had  the  dominant  influ- 
ence in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  to  whose  faults  tlie 
overthrow  of  the  state  may  be  attributed,  and  who 
have  to  bear  the  awful  burden  of  having  crucified 
the  Lord  and  giver  of  life. 

A  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Pharisees 
is  even  more  important  to  the  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  than  of  the  two  other  leading  philo- 
sophical schools,  because  our  Lord's  doctrine  hat 
an  immediate  reference  to  their  several  opinion^ 
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because  these  opinions  constituted  the  source  of  the 
power  which  was  arrayed  against  him,  and  because, 
absurdly  enough,  it  has  been  asserted  (as  what 
paradox  has  not  ?)  that  Jesus  did  but  borrow  from 
these  schools  what  suited  his  purpose,  so  that  his 
system  is  nothing  more  than  an  heterogeneous 
compound  of  old  Jewish  doctrines,  dressed  up 
anew  in  order  to  serve  a  new  purpose  (Hennell's 
Enquiry  co7icerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity  ; 
London,  1838). 

The  force  of  character  which  Moses  possessed, 
the  wisdom  he  displayed,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
institutions  in  general,  are  seen  in  the  fact  that 
for  many  centuries  after  his  death  no  sect  arose 
among  the  Jews.  Such  was  the  deep  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  Hebrew  nation  that  they 
ever  after  retained  it,  and  only  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances allowed  any  disturbing  and  effacing 
influences  to  affect  it.  So  long  as  the  culture  of 
the  nation  flowed  on  in  its  own  original  and  proper 
channel,  the  Jewish  religion  was  free  from  even  a 
trace  of  sectism.  But  when  foreign  influences 
came  into  immediate  contact  and  entered  into 
close  union  with  Mosaism,  then  the  grounds  were 
laid  for  diversities  of  opinion,  and  ere  long,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  diverse  currents  of  impulse, 
there  came  into  existence  difl'erent  parties,  agree- 
ing in  scarcely  more  than  one  thing,  namely,  that 
they  were  all  of  a  religious  description. 

The  precise  period  when  the  Pharisees  appeared 
as  a  sect,  history  does  not  supply  us  with  the  means 
of  determining.  That  they,  however,  as  well  as 
their  natural  opponents,  the  Sadducees,  existed  in 
the  priesthood  of  Jonathan,  in  the  interval,  that  is, 
between  159  and  144  before  Christ,  is  known  from 
Josephus,  who  (^Antiq.  xiii.  5)  makes  mention  of 
tliem  as  well  as  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  The 
terms  he  employs  warrant  the  conviction  that  they 
were  then  no  novelties,  but  well  known,  well  de- 
fined, and  two  established  religious  parties.  But 
from  the  time  of  Jonathan  to  that  of  Ezra  (about 
460  B.C.),  there  had  taken  place  no  great  forma- 
tive event  such  as  could  of  itself  cause  so  great  a 
change  in  the  Hebrew  system  as  was  the  rise  of 
these  sects ;  whereas  the  influences  to  which  the 
Israelites  had  been  subject  in  the  Medo-Persian 
dominions,  and  the  necessarily  somewhat  new 
direction  which  things  took  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  civil  and 
religious  polity,  could  hardly  fail,  considering  the 
distance  from  Moses  at  which  these  changes  hap- 
pened, and  the  great  extent  to  which  the  people 
had  lost  even  the  knowledge  of  the  institutions  and 
language  of  their  forefathers,  to  lead  to  diversities 
of  views,  interests,  and  aims,  whence  sects  would 
spring  as  a  natural  if  not  inevitable  result.  There  is, 
therefore,  good  reason  to  refer theorigin  of  thePhari- 
sees  to  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
capt'vity,  a  period  which  constitutes  a  marked 
epoch,  as  dividing  the  Hebraism  of  the  older  and 
purer  age  from  the  Judaism  of  the  later  and  more 
corrupt  times.  Nor,  did  our  space  allow,  should  we 
find  it  difficult  to  trace  the  leading  features  of  the 
Pharisaic  character  back  to  those  peculiar  opinions 
and  usages  with  which  the  old  Israelitish  type  of 
iliind  had  been  made  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time 
coiTupt,  in  the  Persian  empire.  Nor  are  we  aware 
that  any  solid  objection  can  be  taken  to  this  refer- 
ence of  the  rise  of  the  Pharisees,  provided  it  is  un- 
derstood that  we  do  not  suppose  that  they  sprang 
forth,  as  Minerva  in  the  legend,  complete  at  once. 
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Tiiese  sects  lay  in  embryo  among  the  Jews  while 
scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Persia,  were  brought 
forth  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  grew 
continually  in  strength  till  the  days  of  Christ  and 
tlie  overthrow  of  Jerusalem — division  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  proving  weakness,  and  issuing  in 
ruin.  The  Mosaic  institutions  were  in  themselves 
sharply  defined  and  strongly  sanctioned,  nor  could 
there  well  originate  in  them  any  important  differ- 
ences, still  less  any  sects.  But  in  Persia  tlie  scat 
tered  Jews  were  subjected  to  new  and  impure  cur- 
rents of  opinion,  which  would  do  something  to  over- 
flow and  overlay  the  primitive  doctrines  and  usages. 
Here,  then,  was  at  once  a  soil  for  sectism.  Puri- 
tans would  sjjring  up  wishing  to  preserve  or  restore 
the  original  form  of  doctrine  and  worship.  They 
naturally  called  forth  defenders  of  things  as  they 
were.  But  in  the  disputes  which  would  hence  arise, 
appeal  must  be  made  to  reason,  for  the  voice  of  pro- 
phecy was  extinct,  the  divine  oracles  were  silent ; 
there  remained  only  the  Scriptures  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  them  by  means  of  tradition — a  question- 
ed instrument — and  reason,  to  which  all  were,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  compelled  to  appeal.  But 
when  there  is  a  general  appeal  1o  reason  in  reli- 
gious questions,  then  philosophy  is  bom  in  the 
church,  and  may  be  expected  to  take  the  several 
directions  into  which  the  diversities  of  formation 
and  complexion  urge  the  mind  of  man  to  run. 
Accordingly  it  is  the  name  philosophy  which 
Josephus  gives  to  the  three  leading  sects — '  the  Jews 
had  three  sects  of  philosophy '  {Antiq.  xviii.  1,2; 
De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12).  This  philosophical  tendency 
would,  in  process  of  time,  be  strengthened  by 
the  influence  of  the  Western  world,  whose  phi- 
losophy was  cultivated  and  spread  in  the  East, 
and  particularly  at  Alexandria.  Unlike  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  however,  which  had 
scarcely  anything  but  a  human  ground  on  which 
to  stand  and  labour,  the  Jewish  sects  made  a 
divine  revelation  the  object  of  their  philosophical 
research,  and  so  were  saved  from  the  grosser  errors 
and  absurd  wanderings  into  which  the  Greek 
schools  were  led  while  in  pursuit  of  the  airy 
visions  of  their  own  heated  brain. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  institutions  to  grow 
in  process  of  time.  Perhaps  the  tendency  to  grow 
cornipt  is  not  less  certain.  In  the  rich  and  teem- 
ing soil  of  Persia,  Hebraism  could  do  no  other  than 
become  rank.  Accretions  would  also  be  made, 
and  those  in  great  number.  But  every  accretion 
would,  of  course,  have  the  sanction  which  belonged 
to  the  primitive  form.  There  never  could  be  any 
corruption  of  religion,  did  not  each  new  opinion  or 
practice  contrive  to  get  to  its  behalf  the  sanction 
of  the  old  and  recognised  type.  Corruptions  do 
not  come  as  corruptions.  Accretions  fasten  them- 
selves on  to  an  ancient  institution,  and  are  then 
defended  as  old ;  or  they  spring  out  of  the  body 
of  the  institution  itself,  and  then  appear  a  natural 
offshoot.  Any  way  the  old  sanctions  and  perpe- 
tuates the  new. 

Thus  the  very  soil  in  which  Hebraism  lay 
during  the  captivity,  was  fitted  to  produce  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Pharisees,  which  was  essentially 
conservative  and  aggregative.  It,  in  all  times 
and  cases,  kept  the  old,  howsoever  abundant  it 
became,  and  did  not  reject  the  new,  provided  its 
nature  and  tendency  were  to  add  and  not  to  take 
away.  Hence  theirs  was  a  system  of  positive  be- 
lieft,  distinguished  rather  by  itt  exuberance  than. 
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iti  purity,  retentive  of  what  was  establislied,  vene- 
rating past  ages,  decrying  novelties  though  having 
its  very  essence  in  novelties,  and  excluding  all 
reform  as  hostile  alike  to  God  and  man.  This 
tendency  to  aggregation  on  the  part  of  the  Phari- 
sees is  well  described  by  Tertullian  (Z)e  Prcescrip. 
c.  45)  :  '  Pharisaeos  qui  additameiita  qnajdam 
legi  adstruendoa  Judaeisdivisi  sunt," — making  the 
very  ground  of  their  separation  and  the  reason  of 
their  name  to  lie  in  the  additions  which  they 
made  to  the  ancient  law.  This  same  characteristic 
is  found  recognised  by  Josephus,  when  he  ascribes 
to  them  the  preservation,  if  not  the  invention,  of 
tradition. 

But  as  we  think  it  more  for  the  reader's  in- 
struction to  lay  before  him  the  very  words  in 
which  this  sect  is  described,  than  to  give  a  philo- 
sophical account  of  the  rise  and  connection  of  their 
principles,  to  which  of  necessity  our  own  views 
would  impart  a  colouring,  we  sliall  proceed  to 
transcribe  a  nearly  literal  translation  of  the  most 
important  passages  in  question. 

'  The  Piiarisees  have  delivered  to  the  people  a 
great  many  observances  by  succession  from  their 
fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  tiie  Sadducees  reject 
them,  and  say  that  we  are  to  esteem  those  observ- 
ances to  be  obligatory  which  are  in  the  written 
word,  hut  are  not  to  observe  what  are  derived  from 
the  tradition  of  our  forefathers.  Hence  great  dis- 
putes. The  Sadducees  are  able  to  persuade  none 
but  the  rich,  and  have  not  the  populace  obsequi- 
ous to  them,  but  the  Pharisees  have  the  multitude 
on  their  side.'  '  The  Pharisees  are  not  apt  to  be 
severe  in  punishments'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10. 
5  and  6  ;  Epiphan.  Heer.  15). 

'  The  Pharisees  live  meanly  and  despise  ddi- 
cacies  in  diet;  and  they  follow  the  conduct  of 
reason,  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good 
they  do.  They  also  pay  respect  to  such  as  are 
in  years ;  nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict 
them  in  anything  which  they  have  introduced  ; 
and  when  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done 
by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  from  men  the 
freedom  of  acting  as  they  think  fit,  since  their  no- 
tion is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a  consti- 
tution of  things  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done, 
but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or 
viciously.  Tliey  also  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  vigour  in  them,  and  that  under  the 
earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  punishments,  accord- 
ing as  men  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in 
this  life.  The  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  ever- 
lasting prison  ;  but  the  former  shall  have  power  to 
revive  and  live  again  :  on  account  of  which  doc- 
trine they  are  able  greatly  to  persuade  the  body 
of  the  people ;  and  wliatsoever  is  done  about  divine 
worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  is  perfbrmed  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  directions,  insomuch  that  the  cities 
gave  great  attestations  to  them  on  account  of  their 
entire  virtuous  conduct'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  win.  1. 
3). 

'  The  Pharisees  are  those  who  are  esteemed  most 
skilful  in  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  laws. 
They  ascribe  all  to  Fate  (or  Providence)  and  to 
God,  and  yet  allow  that  to  act  what  is  right  or  the 
contrary  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  power  of  man. 
They  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that 
the  souls  of  good  men  only  are  removed  into  other 
bodies,  and  tiiat  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject 
to  eternal  punishment.  Moreover,  the  Pharisees  are 
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friendly  lo  one  another,  and  are  for  the  exercite 
of  concord  and  regard  for  the  public '  (Joseph. 
De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  M). 

'  The  Pharisees  are  a  sect  of  Jews  which  appear 
to  be  more  pious  tiian  others,  and  to  expound  the 
laws  more  accurately.  These  Pharisees  artfully 
insinuated  themselves  into  her  (Queen  Alexan- 
dra's) favour  by  little  and  little,  and  became  the 
real  administratorsof  public  affairs;  they  banish- 
ed and  restored  whom  they  pleased  ;  they  bound 
and  loosed  at  tlieir  pleasure  ;  they  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  royal  autliority,  whilst  the  expenses 
and  the  difficulties  of  it  belonged  to  Alexandra. 
She  was  a  sagacious  woman  in  the  management  ot 
great  affairs,  and  became  not  only  very  powerful 
at  home,  but  terrible  also  to  foreign  potentates; 
while  she  governed  otlier  people,  the  Pharisees  go- 
verned her.  She  was  so  superstitious  as  to  comply 
with  tlieir  desires,  and  accordingly  they  slevv  whom 
they  pleased'  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  5.  2,  3}. 

'  There  was  a  certain  sect  that  were  Jews,  who 
valued  themselves  highly  upon  the  exact  skill 
they  had  in  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  made  men 
believe  they  were  highly  favoured  by  God,  by 
whom  this  set  of  women  were  inveigled.  These 
are  those  that  are  called  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  able  to  make  great  opposition  to  kings  ;  a 
cunning  sect  they  were,  and  soon  elevated  to  a 
pitch  of  open  fighting  and  doing  mischief.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  all  the  people  of  the  Jews  gave 
assurance  of  their  good  will  to  Caesar  and  to  the 
king's  government,  these  men  did  not  swear,  being 
about  6000;  and  when  tlie  king  imposed  a  fine 
upon  them,  Phreroras'  wife  paid  it.  In  order  to 
requite  this  kindness,  since  they  were  believed  to 
have  a  foreknowledge  of  things  to  come  by  divine 
inspiration,  they  foretold  how  God  had  decreed 
that  Herod's  government  should  cease,  and  that 
the  kingdom  should  come  to  her  and  Phreroras,  and 
to  their  children  ;  so  the  king  Herod  slew  such  of 
the  Pharisees  as  were  principally  accused,  and  all 
who  had  consented  to  what  the  Pharisees  had  fore- 
told '  (Joseph.  Aiitiq.  xvii.  2.  4). 

'  The  Pharisees  say  that  some  actions,  but  not 
all,  are  the  work  of  fate  (eZ/uop/ieVTj) ;  that  some  of 
them  are  in  our  own  power,  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  fate,  but  are  not  caused  by  fate  '  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiii.  5.  9). 

'  Tlie  sect  of  the  Pharisees  are  supposed  to  excel 
others  in  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
their  country '  (Joseph.  Vita,  §  38). 

'  The  Pharisees  have  so  great  a  power  over  the 
multitude  that  when  they  say  anything  against 
the  king  or  against  the  high-priest,  they  are  gene- 
rally believed'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  5). 

'  Tlie  bodies  of  all  men  are  mortal,  and  are  cre- 
ated out  of  corruptible  matter ;  but  the  soul  is  ever 
immortal,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  divinity  that  in- 
habits our  bodies'  {De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  8.  5). 

'  Being  now  nineteen  years  old,  I  began  to 
conduct  myself  according  to  tlie  rule  of  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  of  kin  to  the  sect  of 
Stoics,  as  the  Greeks  call  them '  (Joseph.  Vita, 
§2). 

As  Josephus  himself  was  a  Pharisee,  many  par- 
ticulars respecting  them  may  be  gathered  in  his 
works  on  occasions  when  he  is  speaking  in  his 
own  person  or  avowedly  delivering  an  opinion.  A 
remarkable  instance  presents  itself  in  the  Jewish 
War  (iii.  8.  5),  being  an  address  delivered  to  his 
soldiers,  when  in  extremities,  against  self-destruc* 
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non.  We  shall  transcribe  only  such  parts  as  bear 
on  our  subject :  '  He  is  equally  a  coward  who  will 
not  die  when  he  is  obliged  to  die,  and  he  who  will 
die  when  he  is  not  obliged  so  to  do.'  '  Self-murder 
is  a  crime  most  remote  from  the  common  nature 
of  all  animals,  and  an  instance  of  impiety  against 
God  our  Creator.'  '  The  bodies  of  all  men  are 
mortal,  and  are  created  out  of  corruptible  matter ; 
but  tlie  soul  is  ever  immortal,  and  is  a  portion  of 
the  divinity  that  inhabits  our  bodies.  If  any  one 
destroys  or  abuses  a  trust  he  hath  received  from  a 
mere  man,  he  is  esteemed  wicked  and  perfidious; 
but  then  if  any  one  cast  out  of  his  body  this  divine 
depositum,  can  we  imagine  that  He  who  is  thereby 
aflVonted  will  not  take  cognizance  of  it  T  '  Do 
not  you  know  that  those  who  depart  out  of  this 
life  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  pay 
that  debt  when  he  that  lent  life  is  pleased  to  re- 
quire it  back  again,  enjoy  eternal  fame?  that 
their  souls  are  pure  and  obedient,  and  obtain  a 
most  holy  place  in  heaven,  from  whence  in  the 
revolution  of  ages  they  are  again  sent  into  pure 
bodies,  while  the  souls  of  those  whose  hands  have 
acted  madly  against  themselves  are  received  by  the 
darkest  place  in  Hades  T  In  the  third  section  of 
the  same  chapter  Josephus  claims  for  himself  skill 
in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  as  being  means  by 
which  God  presignified  events.  This  power,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  propliecies  contained  in  the 
sacred  books,  prompted  and  enabled  him  to  address 
'  a  secret  prayer  to  God  '  for  aid  and  support :  he 
tlius  gives  other  reasons  for  so  doing,  'as  being  a 
priest  himself,  and  of  the  posterity  of  the  priests  ; 
and  just  then  was  he  in  an  ecstasy  and  set  before 
iiimself  the  tremendous  images  of  the  dreams 
he  had  lately  had.'  His  liability  to,  and  belief  in, 
dreams  are  exemplified  by  a  passage  in  his  life 
(§  42)  :  '  Wonderful  it  was  what  a  dream  I  saw 
that  very  night ;  for  when  I  had  betaken  myself 
to  my  lied,  grieved  and  disturbed  at  the  news  that 
liad  lieen  written  to  me,  a  certain  person  seemed  to 
stand  by  me,  who  said,'  &c. 

Josephus  lield  worthy  opinions  on  religious 
liberty.  Having  prevented  Jews  from  compelling 
some  heathens  to  submit  to  be  circumcised,  he 
adds,  '  Every  one  ought  to  worship  God  according 
to  his  own  inclinations,  and  not  to  be  constrained 
by  force ;  and  these  men,  who  have  fled  to  us  for 
protection,  must  not  be  so  treated  as  to  repent  of 
their  coming  hither  '  (  Vita,  ^  23). 

Tliere  is  another  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Pharisees — the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
light  in  which  tliey  here  appear  varies,  of  course, 
M'itii  the  circumstances  to  which  its  origin  is  due. 
The  reader  has  just  had  before  him  the  account  of 
a  friend  and  an  adherent,  an  account  which,  there- 
fore, we  may  believe,  is  conceived  and  set  forth  in 
t!ie  most  favourable  manner.  The  Gospels  present 
the  cnaracter  of  the  Pharisees  in  a  darlcer  hue,  in- 
asmuch as  here  a  higher  standard  is  brought  into 
use,  a  loftier  morality  is  the  judge.  To  pass  on 
to  the  views  given  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
liigh  repute  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  held,  as 
expositors  of  the  national  laws,  whether  civil  or 
religious,  may  be  seen  in  John  vii.  48  ;  Acts  xxii. 
3  ;  the  casuistry  which  they  employed  in  expound- 
ing the  Scriptures,  in  Matt.  ix.  34 ;  xv.  5 ; 
jcxiii.  16  ;  Mark  vii.  7,  sq. ;  their  excessive  zeal 
in  proselytism,  Matt,  xxiii.  15  ;  yet  their  conceal- 
ment of  light  and  hindrance  of  progress.  Matt. 
xxiii,  13;  their  inordinate  regard  for  externals, 
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and  oppressive  but  self-sparing  rule.  Matt,  xxiii. 
3,  sq.,  25 ;  their  aflFectation  of  grandeur  and 
distinction,  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  sq. ;  their  shocking 
hypocrisy,  Matt,  xxiii.  14,  27,  sq. ;  their  stand- 
ing on  inconsiderable  points,  while  they  neglected 
such  as  were  of  consequence,  preferring  ceremo- 
nial rites  to  justice  and  charity,  Matt,  xxiii.  24  ; 
xii.  2-7;  Luke  vi.  7;  John  ix.  16,  sq. ;  Mark 
vii.  1  ;  the  display  which  they  aflected  even  in 
works  of  religion,  Matt.  vi.  1,  sq. ;  xxiii.  o; 
their  pride  and  self-gratulation  as  assuredly,  and 
before  others,  religious  men,  Luke  xviii.  9,  sq.  ; 
their  regard  to  tradition.  Matt.  xv.  2  ;  Mark  vii. 
3 ;  they  formed  schools,  which  had  masters  and 
disciples.  Matt.  xxii.  16;  Luke  v.  33;  agreeably 
with  their  general  doctrines,  they  regarded  the  act 
rather  than  the  motive,  Luke  xi.  39;  xviii.  11, 
sq. ;  and  were  given  to  fasts,  prayers,  washing, 
])aying  of  tithes,  alms,  &c.,  Matt.  ix.  14;  xxiii. 
15,  23;  Luke  xi.  39,  sq. ;  xviii.  12;  exhibiting 
tliemselves  to  the  people,  in  order  to  gain  their 
favour,  as  self-denying,  holy  men,  zealous  for 
God  and  the  law,  a  kind  of  Jewish  stoics.  Matt. 
ix.  11 ;  Luke  v.  30  ;  vi.  2;  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  15,  29  : 
while  in  reality  they  were  fond  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  and  were  men  of  lax  morals,  Matt,  v,  20  ; 
XV.  4,  8;  xxiii.  3,  14,  23,  25;  John  viii.  7.  At 
an  early  period  they  determined  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  withstand  and  destroy  Jesus,  instigated 
doubtless  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  taught 
the  necessity  of  personal  righteousness  and  pure 
worship  (Matt.  xii.  14). 

In  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
New  Testament  ailbrds  only  fragments  of  inform- 
ation, which  are,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
fuller  particulars  furnished  by  Josephus.  From 
Acts  xxiii.  6,  8,  we  learn  that  they  believed  in 
the  «xistence  of  higher  created  beings  than  man, 
doubtless  the  good  and  bad  spirits  of  the  Chaldee 
philosophy.  The  same  places  also  instruct  us 
that  they  held  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (comp. 
Matt.  xxii.  24,  sq.). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Pharisees  were  in  ge- 
neral a  powerful  religious  party,  or  rather  the 
predominant  influence,  in  the  Jewish  state,  who 
aspired  to  the  control  of  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  aflected  popularity  among  the  peo- 
ple, exerted  influence  in  the  councils  of  kings, 
queens,  and  people  of  rank  ;  were  the  recognised 
teachers  and  guides  of  the  national  mind,  proud 
of  their  orthodoxy,  pluming  themselves  on  their 
superior  sanctity,  practising  austerities  outwardly, 
but  inwardly  indulging  their  passions,  and  de- 
scending to  unworthy  and  shameful  acts;  and 
withal  of  narrow  spirit,  contracted  views,  seeking 
rather  their  own  aggrandisement  than  the  public 
good,  of  which  they  used  the  name  merely  as  a 
pretext  and  a  cover. 

In  order  to  draw  a  full  and  complete  picture 
we  ought  to  combine  and  blend  togetlier  the  ac- 
counts contained  in  Josephus  and  those  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  which,  it  is  important  tc 
observe,  so  entirely  agree  that  they  supplement 
and  illustrate  each  other,  these  making  up  for  the 
defects  of  those,  or  unfolding  more  fully  features 
of  which  the  first  give  a  bare  outline  or  only  a 
single  feature ;  so  that,  while  there  is  no  contra- 
diction, no  incompatibility  between  tlie  two,  they 
appear  obviously  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
same  subject  and  from  actual  life ;  whence,  we 
conceive,  arises  a  very  strong  corroboration  of  the 
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nistoric  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  nar- 
ratives. A  tliflerence  of  colouring  is  indeed  ob- 
servable between  the  picture  given  in  Josephus 
and  that  found  in  tlie  Evangelists ;  yet  tiie  reader 
will  hardly  need  any  aid  to  enable  him  to  see 
now  the  qualities  spoken  of  by  the  first  passed 
and  degenerated  into  those,  so  many  of  which 
were  strongly  condemned  by  our  Lord.  '  Many 
circumstances  concurred  to  bring  about  this  cor- 
ruption. The  Pharisees  held  anxiously  to  the 
decisions  of  tlie  holy  writings  and  the  older  Jew- 
ish teachers.  Tims  their  whole  system  was  built 
upon  authority,  and  their  morality  was  changed 
into  a  casuistry,  like  that  of  the  Jesuits.  To 
every  event  that  happened  they  knew  how  to 
apply  either  a  passage  of  the  sacred  books  or  an 
ex|)lanation  of  the  same,  or  a  corollary,  an  in- 
ference, an  arbitrary  extension  or  restriction.  On 
this  account  nothing  is  more  pitiable  or  more 
ridiculous  than  their  exegetical  theology,  whence 
their  system  of  morality  became  uncertain  and 
unconnected,  without  general  principles,  life,  and 
spirit.  Thus  arbitrariness  and  ingenuity,  instead 
of  reason  and  solidity,  were  applied  to  morals; 
and  to  a  party  which  assumed,  and  by  its  nature 
mast  assume,  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men, 
the  temptation  was  often  too  great  to  accommo- 
date their  principles  to  the  passions  of  men,  and 
to  use  for  the  same  purpose  their  casuistry,  de- 
pendent on  authority,  which  so  easily  lent  itself 
to  this  end.  The  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  the  opposition  of  the  Sadducees,  bound 
them  only  the  more  to  their  old  precepts  and 
method  of  teaching,  and  filled  them  with  an 
ever-living  opposition  to  every  Gentile  doctrine 
and  custom.  They  considered  themselves  the 
more  as  the  only  genuine  and  pure  Jsraelitish 
teachers  of  religion  ;  they  preserved  the  reverence 
for  the  holy  books,  which  had  been  of  old  widely 
spread  among  the  people;  and,  aided  by  their 
principles,  which  were  in  fact  very  rigid,  they 
could  not  fail  to  gain  with  the  people  a  rejm- 
tation  for  superior  holiness.  The  greater  this 
reputation  became,  the  greater  was  the  temptation 
to  hj'pocrisy.  The  more  rigorous  were  their  ])rin- 
cipies,  the  more  difficult  was  it  to  act  entirely 
up  to  them,  and  the  easier  were  they  led  to  ob- 
serve that  with  a  holy  appearance  they  could 
attain  the  power  of  imposing  on  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  of  ruling  over  them.  This  dominion 
of  the  Pharisees  over  the  minds  of  the  people  was 
nourishment  for  their  pride,  and  incentive  enough 
to  use  it  for  selfish  purposes.  Like  cunning 
priests  and  Jesuits,  they  played  with  forms  and 
phrases,  they  seized  a  place  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  corrupted  them  even  by 
means  of  pious  instruction,  led  them  wliither  they 
would  have  them  go,  acquired  many  a  fair  prize, 
and  became  rulers  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of 
darkness'  (Stiiudlin,  Sittenlehre,  i."131). 

Even  were  there  discrepancies,  however  marked, 
on  minor  points  between  our  Lord  and  Josephus, 
yet  the  general  type  and  the  leading  features  of 
the  character  are  in  so  striking  a  manner  the 
same,  that  it  is  impossil)le  not  to  feel  that  if 
Josephus  is  true  the  Gospel- history  cannot  be 
false ;  a  consideration  which  acquires  strength, 
and  reaches  to  a  moral  certainty,  when  the  subject 
is  considered  to  which  their  accounts  relate,  the 
admitted  independence  of  the  authorities,  and 
•specially  the  incidental  and  implicatory  manner 
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in  which  most  of  the  information  in  the  Ne« 
Testament  presents  itself,  and  some  of  that  which 
is  found  in  Josephus.  The  line  of  argument 
might  be  still  further  extended  did  our  spaca 
allow  us  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Pharisaic 
influence  on  through  the  primitive  Christian  age 
down  to  later  periods,  as  it  would  appear  that 
Rabbinism  was  but  an  unfolding  of  Pharisaism, 
the  full  and  swelling  stream  of  corrupt  doctrines, 
views,  and  practices,  of  Avl)ich  the  rivulets  run  up 
to  the  days  of  Christ,  and  stretch  back  to  those  of 
Ezra,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  fountain-head — the 
.eligious  philosophy  of  a  debased  Zoroasterism. 
And  from  the  contrast  which  presents  itself  be- 
tween this  gross  earthly  system — a  system  imbued 
throughout  with  selfishness — and  the  pure,  benign, 
heavenly  doctrine  and  life  of  Christ,  there  arises 
(to  our  mind)  an  irresistible  proof  not  only  that 
our  Lord  did  not  and  could  not  derive  anything 
from  the  Pharisees,  but  that  no  less  clearly  is  his 
spirit  from  above  than  is  theirs  from  beneath — in 
all  which  no  credit  is  taken  for  the  bold,  manly, 
noble,  and  self-forgetful  manner  in  which  he  un- 
masked their  hypocrisy,  laid  open  their  hollow- 
ness,  conifeaned  their  pretensions,  and  withstood 
and  strove  to  nullify  their  influence.  It  is  to  unite 
tlie  hawk  and  the  dove,  to  bring  into  one  darkness 
and  light,  to  expect  figs  from  thistles,  if  we  will 
persist  in  maintaining  that  Jesus  aud  the  Phari- 
sees had  any  essential  and  peculiar  features  in 
common — we  say  essential  and  peculiar  features, 
because  such  only  are  of  any  value  in  the  argu- 
ment, since  even  the  Pharisees,  as  men  and 
mMiotheists,  doubtless  had  some  good  traits,  aud 
possessed  some  scattered  rays  of  truth. 

Indeed  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  were 
no  individuals  in  the  body  free  from  its  prevail- 
ing vices.  There  did  not  fail  to  be  upright  and 
pure-minded  men,  who  united  inward  piety  to 
outward  correctness  of  conduct,  and  were  indeed 
superior  to  the  principles  of  their  sect ;  such  was 
Nicodemus  (John  iii.  1)  ;  such  also  Gamaliel 
may  have  been  (Acts  v.  34;  comp.  Berach.  xiii.  2; 
SotGj,  XX.  3 ;  Bahyl.  Sota,  xxii.  2).  Of  men  of 
this  kind  many  were  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel 
(Acts  XV.  5). 

In  general,  however,  their  power  was  all  di- 
rected against  Jesus  and  his  work.  With  what 
force  they  must  have  acted  appears  obvious  frorn 
the  preceding  remarks.  Nor  is  the  reader  to 
imagine  that  tliey  were  merely  a  few  learned 
men,  congregated  together  in  the  capital,  engaged 
in  learned  pursuits  or  religious  practices,  and  in 
consequence  leaving  our  Lord  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  ordinary  duties  up  and  down  the  land. 
The  capital  was  doubtless  their  head-quarters, 
but  they  pervaded  the  entire  country  in  consider- 
able numbers  (six  thousand  are  referred  to  above), 
and  were  therefore  present  in  all  jiarts  to  with- 
stand the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  that  king- 
dom every  feature  of  which  they  hated  (Luke  v. 
17)  ;  and  as  they  constituted  a  large  portion  of 
the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  34  ;  xxiii.  6,  sq.),  and  had 
an  almost  unlimited  influence  with  the  people, 
great  indeed  was  the  power  which  they  wielded 
in  their  conflict  with  the  infant  church.  Perhapa 
there  never  was  an  instance  in  any  social  con- 
dition in  which  the  elements  of  power  supplied 
by  religion,  politics,  high  life,  and  humble  con- 
dition were  more  thoroughly  or  more  densely 
combined  in  order  to  oppose  and  destroy  the 
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yoang  power  of  new  ideas  and  lofty  aims.  The 
victory,  however,  wag  for  man,  because  it  was 
also  of  God.  Darkness,  indeed,  prevailed  for 
three  days,  covering  the  land,  and  casting  a  thick 
shadow  over'  the  world.  But  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness arose,  and  still  shines. 

Pharisaism,  how  compact  soever  might  be  its 
appearance  outwardly,  and  as  against  a  common 
enemy,  had  ita  own  internal  dissensions.  The 
question  of  more  or  less  of  moderate  or  extreme 
views,  of  what  on  one  side  would  be  called  tem- 
porising and  on  the  other  consistency,  agitated 
this  school  as  it  has  agitated  most  others.  In  the 
age  of  our  Lord  there  were  two  leading  parties, 
that  of  Hillel  and  that  of  Schammai,  the  former 
representing  a  moderate  Pharisaism,  the  latter 
'  the  straitest  sect,'  to  which  Paul  had  probably 
belonged. 

Tliose  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
the  subject  now  treated  of  with  more  minuteness 
and  particularity,  will  do  well  lO  consult,  Trium 
Scriptorum  Illust.  de  tribus  Judceorum  Sectis 
Syntagma,  in  quo  R.  Serarii,  J.  Drusii,  J.  Sca- 
ligeri  opuscxda  cum  alils  exhibeniur ;  J.  Iri- 
glandius,  Diatrib.  de  Secta  Karceorum  adj., 
Delphis,  1703;  Buddei  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  974,  sq. ; 
Flatt,  tfeber  die  Lehre  der  Pharisaen  in  Paultis 
Memorab.  ii.  157,  sq. ;  Paulus,  Meletemata  De 
Rep.  Mortuor.,  Jenae,  1796.  The  valuable  piece 
before  referred  to,  namely,  Trium  Scriptor.,  &c., 
may  be  found  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxii. 
In  the  same  work  (vol.  xxii.)  may  also  be  found 
other  sources  of  information,  namelj%  Carpzov, 
Appar.  p.  173,  sq. ;  the  treatises  by  J.  Schmid, 
H.  Opjfz,  atid  others.  Much  solid  information 
may  be  found  in  Staudlin's  Sittenlehre  Jesu, 
!.  417,  sq.  See  also  Beer,  Gesch.  Lehren  in 
Meinung.  aller  relig.  Sect,  der  Judeti,  Brtinn, 
1822.     Some  of  the  extracts  from  Josephus  show 
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clearly  that  the  Greek  philosophy  had  an  influ- 
ence on  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees.  Conn^lt 
Tholuck,  Comm.  de  vi  quam  Grceca  Philosophia 
in  Theologiam  turn  Muhamedanor.  turn  Judaor. 
erercuerit,  Hamb.  1835-7. — J.  R.  B. 

PHARPAR,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus 
[Abana  and  Pharpar]. 

PHEBE.    [Phckbe.J 

PHENICE  (*o»Vi|),  a  city  on  the  south-east 
of  Crete,  with  a  harbour,  in  the  attempt  to  reach 
which  the  ship  in  which  Paul  voyaged  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  was  driven  out  of  its  course, 
and  eventually  wrecked  (Acts  xxvii.  12). 

PHICOL  (?3''Q,  mouth  of  all,  i.  e.  all-com- 
manding'), the  proper,  or  more  probably,  the  titu- 
lar name  of  the  commander  of  the  troops  of 
Abimelech,  the  Philistine  king  of  Gerar.  If  the 
Abimelech  of  the  lime  of  Isaac  was  the  son  of  the 
Abimelech  of  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  Phicol  who  attended  on  the  second 
Abimelech  was  tlie  successor  of  the  one  who  was 
jiresent  with  the  first  at  the  interview  with  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xxi.  22;  xxvi.  26).  But  the  whole 
subject  of  these  interviews  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties [Abimelech;  Abraham;  Isaac]. 

PHILADELPHIA  (*i\a5«A(?>6to),  a  city  of 
Lesser  Asia,  and  one  of  the  seven  containing  the 
Christian  churches  to  which  the  Apocalyptic  ad- 
monitions were  addressed.  The  town  stood  about 
twenty-five  miles  south-east  from  Sardis,  in  N. 
hit.  32'^  28',  E.  long.  28°  30',  in  the  plain  of 
Hermus,  about  midway  between  the  river  of  that 
name  and  the  termination  of  Mount  Tmolus. 
It  was  the  second  in  Lydia  (Ptolem.  v.  2 ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  V.  30),  and  was  built  by  King  Attalm 
Philadelphus,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  lb 
B  c.  133  the  place  passed,  with  the  dominion  in 
which  it  lay,  to  the  Romans.     The  site  is  re- 
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puted  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  628)  to  have  been 
rery  liable  to  earthquakes ;  but  it  continued  a 
place  of  importance  and  of  strength  down  to  the 
Byzantine  age;  and  of  all  tlie  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  it  withstood  the  Turks  the  longest.  It 
was  taken  by  Bajazet  I.  in  a.d.  1392. 

Philadelphia  still  exists  as  a  Turkish  town, 
under  the  name  of  Allah  Shehr,  '  city  of  God,' 
t.  e.  High-town.  It  covers  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  ground,  running  up  the  slopes  of  four 
hills,  or  rather  of  one  hill  with  four  flat  summits. 
The  country,  as  viewed  from  these  hills,  is  ex- 
tremely magnificent — gardens  and  vineyards  lying 
at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  town,  and  before  it 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  plains 
of  Asia.  The  town  itself,  althougli  spacious,  is 
miserably  built  and  kept,  the  dwellings  being 
remarkably  mean,  and  the  streets  exceedingly 
filthy.  Across  the  summits  of  the  hill  behind 
the  town  and  the  small  valleys  between  them 
runs  the  town  wall,  strengthened  by  circular  and 
square  towers,  and  forming  also  an  extensive  and 
long  quadrangle  in  the  plain  below.  The  mis- 
sionaries Fisk  and  Parsons,  in  1822,  were  in- 
formed by  the  Greek  bishop  tliat  the  town  cori- 
tained  3000  houses,  of  which  he  assigned  250  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  rest  to  the  Turks.  On  the 
same  authority  it  is  stated  that  there  are  five 
churches  in  the  town,  besides  twenty  others  which 
were  too  old  or  too  small  for  use.  Six  minarets, 
indicating  as  many  mosques,  are  seen  in  the 
town ;  and  one  of  these  mosques  is  believed  by 
the  native  Christians  to  have  been  the  church  in 
which  assembled  the  primitive  Christians  ad- 
dressed in  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  few  ruins ; 
but  in  one  part  there  are  still  found  four  strong 
marble  pillars,  which  supported  the  dome  of  a 
church.  The  dome  itself  has  fallen  down,  but 
its  remains  may  be  observed,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  arch  was  of  brick.  On  the  sides  of  the  pil- 
lars are  inscriptions,  and  some  architectural  or- 
naments in  the  form  of  the  figures  of  saints.  One 
solitary  pillar  of  high  antiquity  has  been  often 
noticed,  as  reminding  beholders  of  the  remark- 
able words  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  tlie 
Philadelphian  church  : — '  Him  that  overcometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God ; 
and  he  shall  go  no  more  out'  (Rev.  ili.  12)  (Smith, 
Sept.  Ecelesiarum  Asice,  p.  13S ;  Arundell, 
Seven  Churches;  Richter,  Wahlfahrten,  p.  518; 
Schubert,  Morgenlande,  i.  353-357  ;  Missionary 
Herald,  1821,  p.  253  ;   1839,  pp.  210-212). 

PHILEMON,  EPISTLE  TO.  That  this 
epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul  is  the 
constant  tradition  of  the  ancient  Churcli.  It  is 
expressly  cited  as  such  by  Origen  (Hotnil.  XIX. 
in  Jerem.,  tom.  i.  p.  185,  ed.  Huet.) ;  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  sucli  by  TertuUian  (^Nov.  Marc. 
V.  21) ;  and  botli  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii. 
25)  and  Jerome  {Proem,  in  Ep.  ad  Philem.  tom. 
iv.  p.  442)  attest  its  universal  reception  as  such 
in  the  Christian  world.  Tlie  latter,  indeed,  in- 
forms us  that  some  in  his  day  deemed  it  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  tlie  canon,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  occupied  with  subjects  which,  in  their  esti- 
mation, it  did  not  become  an  apostle  to  write 
about,  save  as  a  mere  private  individual ;  but 
this  he,  at  the  same  time,  shows  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  repudiates  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  standard 
for  estimating  the  genuineness  or  authority  of  any 
book.    It  was  also  admitted  as  cauonical  by 
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Marcion  (Hieronym.  I.  c).  That  this  epistit 
should  not  have  been  quoted  by  several  of  the 
Fathers  who  have  quoted  largely  from  the  other 
Pauline  ejjistles  (e.  ff.  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Cyprian),  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  brevity  of  the  epistle,  and  partly  by 
their  not  having  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.  Paley  has  adduced  the  un- 
designed coincidences  between  this  epistle  and 
that  to  the  Colossians  with  great  force,  as  evincing 
the  authenticity  of  both  (Horee  Paulinee,  c.  14); 
and  Eichhorn  has  ingeniously  shown  how  a  person 
attempting,  with  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
before  him,  to  forge  such  an  epistle  as  this  in  the 
name  of  Paul,  would  have  been  naturally  led  to 
a  very  different  arrangement  of  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  persons  from  what  we  find  in  the 
epistle  which  is  extant  (Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  iii. 
302). 

This  epistle  was  evidently  written  during  the 
apostle's  imprisonment  (ver.  9,  10),  and,  as  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  show  [Colossians, 
Epistle  to  the],  during  his  two  years'  impri 
sonment  at  Rome.  It  was  occasioned  by  his 
sending  back  to  Philemon  his  runaway  slave 
Onesimus,  who,  having  found  his  way  to  Rome, 
was  there,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
apostle,  converted  to  Christianity ;  and,  after 
serving  Paul  for  a  season,  was  by  him  restored  to 
his  former  master,  without  whose  consent  the 
apostle  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  retain  him. 
The  epistle  commences  with  the  apostle's  usual 
salutation  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote ;  after  whicc 
he  affectionately  alludes  to  the  good  reputation 
which  Philemon,  as  a  Christian,  enjoyed,  and  to 
the  joy  which  the  knowledge  of  this  afforded  him 
(ver.  1-7).  He  then  gently  and  gracefully  intro- 
duces the  main  subject  of  his  epistle  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  spiritual  obligations  under  which 
Philemon  lay  to  him,  and  on  the  ground  of  which 
he  might  utter  as  a  command  what  he  preferred 
'urging  as  a  request.  Onesimus  is  then  intro- 
duceil ;  the  change  of  mind  and  character  he  had 
experienced  is  stated  ;  his  offence  in  deserting  his 
master  is  not  palliated ;  his  increased  worth  and 
usefulness  are  dwelt  upon,  and  his  former  master 
is  intreated  to  receive  him  back,  not  only  without 
severity,  but  with  the  feeling  due  from  one 
Cliristian  to  another  (ver.  8-16).  The  apostle 
then  delicately  refers  to  the  matter  of  compensa- 
tion for  any  loss  wliich  Philemon  might  have 
sustained  either  through  the  dishonesty  of  Onesi- 
mus, or  simply  through  the  want  of  his  service; 
and  though  he  reminds  his  friend  that  he  might 
justly  hold  the  latter  his  debtor  for  a  much  larger 
amount  (seeing  he  owed  to  the  apostle  his  own 
self),  he  pledges  himself,  under  his  own  hand,  to 
make  good  that  loss  (ver.  17-19).  The  epistle 
concludes  with  some  additional  expressions  of 
friendly  solicitude ;  a  request  that  Philemon  would 
prepare  the  apostle  a  lodging,  as  he  trusted  soon 
to  visit  him ;  and  the  salutations  of  the  apostle 
and  some  of  the  Cliristians  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded at  the  time  (ver.  20-25). 

This  epistle  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
model  of  graceful,  delicate,  and  manly  writing. 
'  It  is  a  voucher,'  says  Eichhorn,  '  for  the  apostle's 
urbanity,  politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  worlcL 
His  advocacy  of  Onesimus  is  of  the  most  insinu' 
ating  and  persuasive  character,  and  yet  without 
the  slightest  perversion  or  concealment  of  any 
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fact.  Tlie  errors  of  Onesimus  are  admitted,  as 
was  necessary,  lest  the  just  indignation  of  iiis 
master  against  bim  should  be  roused  anew  ;  but 
they  are  alluded  to  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner :  the  good  side  of  Onesimus  is  brought  to 
view,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the 
friendly  reception  of  him  by  his  master,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Christianity,  to  wliich  he  had,  during 
his  absence,  been  converted ;  and  his  future 
fidelity  is  vouched  for  by  the  noble  principles  of 
Cluistianity  to  which  he  had  been  converted. 
Tlie  apostle  addresses  Philemon  on  the  softest 
side :  who  would  wilfully  refuse  to  an  aged,  a 
suffering,  and  an  unjustly  imprisoned  friend  a 
request  ?  And  such  was  he  who  thus  pleaded  for 
Onesimus.  The  person  recommended  is  a  Chris- 
tian, a  dear  friend  of  the  apostle's,  and  one  who 
had  personally  served  him :  if  Philemon  will 
receive  him  kindly,  it  will  afford  the  apostle  a 
proof  of  his  love,  and  yield  him  joy.  What  need, 
then,  for  long  urgency  ?  The  apostle  is  certain 
that  Philemon  will,  of  his  own  accord,  do  even 
more  than  he  is  asked.  More  cogently  and  more 
courteously  no  man  could  plead '  (Einleit.  ins 
N.  T.,  iii.  300). 

Of  separate  commentaries  on  this  Epistle,  the 
following  is  nearly  a  complete  list :  —  Henr. 
Hummel,  Explanatio  Ep.  Ap.  Pauli  ad  Phileni., 
Tiguri,  1670,  fol. ;  Lebr.  Ch.  Gottlieb.  Scbmid, 
Pauli  Aj).  ad  Philem.  Ep.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Illustr.  et 
ut  Exemplum  Humaidtatis  Pauli  Proposita, 
Lips.  1786,  8vo. ;  Konrad  Rudolf  Hagenbach, 
Pauli  Ep.  ad  Philem.  Interpretatus  est,  Basil, 
1829,  4to. ;  W.  Attersol,  Commentary  upon  the 
Ep.  to  Philem.,  Lond.  163.3,  4to. ;  Bp.  Smal- 
ridge,  Saint  Paul's  Ep.  to  Philemon  Explained 
{Sermons,  Oxf.  1724,  fol.,  Serm.  39).— W.  L.  A. 
PHILETUS,  an  apostate  Christian,  mentioned 
by  Paul,  in  connection  with  Hymenaeus,  2  Tim. 
li.  17  [Hymen.^us]. 

\.  PHILIP  (*iAj7r7ros),  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  '  the  city  of 
Andrew  and  Peter'  (John  i.  44).  He  became  one 
of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  John  was  baptizing,  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  baptism.  Andrew  and  John, 
who  were  also  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  heard  the 
testimony  concerning  Jesus  which  the  latter  gave, 
and  thenceforth  attached  themselves  to  him  as 
the  promised  Messiah.  Through  Andrew  his 
brother,  Simon  (Peter)  was  brought  to  Christ ;  and 
as  on  the  next  day  Philip  unhesitatingly  accom- 
panied Jesus  when  called  to  follow  him,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  townsmen  had  previously  spoken  to 
him  of  Jesus  as  the  long-expected  Saviour  (John 
i.  35-44).  Philip  was  thus  the  fourth  of  the 
apostles  who  attached  themselves  to  the  person  of 
Jesus — of  those  'who  left  all  and  followed  him.' 
Tlie  first  act  of  Philip  was  to  bring  to  the  Lord 
Nathanael,  who  is  supposed  to  have  also  become 
an  apostle  under  the  name  of  Bartholomew  (John 
i.  45-51),  Little  more  is  recorded  of  Philip 
in  tlie  Scriptures;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
when  Christ  beheld  the  five  thousand  people 
whom  he  afterwards  fed  with  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  he  singled  out  Philip  for  the  question, 
'  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may 
eat  f  It  is  added, '  This  he  said  to  prove  him,  for 
be  himself  knew  what  he  would  do.'  Bengel  and 
others  suppose  that  this  was  because  the  charge  of 
{jroviding  food  had   been  committed  to  Philip, 
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wliile  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
rather  suppose  it  was  because  this  apostle  was  weak 
in  faith.  The  answer  of  Philip  agrees  well  enough 
with  either  supposition,  'Two  hundred  penny- 
worth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every 
one  of  them  may  take  a  little'  (John  vi.  1-7).  But 
it  is  well  to  compare  this  with  Jolin  xiv.  8,  where 
the  inappropriate  remark  of  Philip,  '  Lord,  show 
us  the  Fatlier,  and  it  sufMceth  us,'  evinces  that  he 
experienced  in  a  degree  beyond  his  brother  apostles, 
tlie  difficulty  which  they  generally  felt  in  raising 
themselves  above  the  things  of  sense. 

Intermediately,  we  find  recorded  the  applica- 
tion to  Philip  of  certain  '  Greeks'  (proselytes of 
the  gate)  at  Jerusalem,  who  wished  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Jesus,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much.  Knowing  that  his  master  was  not  for- 
ward to  gratify  mere  curiosity,  Philip  was  un- 
certain whether  to  comply  with  their  wish  or  not, 
but  first  consulted  Andrew,  who  went  with  him 
to  mention  the  circumstance  to  Jesus  (John  xii. 
21,  22).  This  incident,  although  slight,  is  indi- 
cative of  character,  as  we  feel  sure  that  some  of  the 
other  apostles,  Peter  for  instance,  would  at  once 
have  complied  with  or  declined  this  applica- 
tion on  their  own  responsibility.  The  sacred  his- 
tory only  adds  to  these  facts,  that  Philip  was 
present  with  the  other  apostles  at  the  religious  as- 
sembly following  the  Lord's  resurrection  (Acts 
i.  13). 

The  ancient  commentators  attribute  to  Philip 
the  request  of  '  one  of  the  disciples '  to  Christ, 
'  Sufl'er  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father'  (Matt, 
viii.  21 ;  Luke  ix.  59) ;  but  there  seems  no  war- 
rant for  this;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would 
have  been  overlooked  by  John  in  his  account  of 
Philip's  call  to  the  apostleship. 

The  later  traditions  concerning  this  apostle  are 
vague  and  uncertain ;  but  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  statement  that  he  preached  the  Gos- 
pel in  Phrygia  (Theodoret,  in  Ps.  cxvi. ;  Niceph. 
Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  39),  and  tliat  he  met  his  death  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  31  ; 
v.  24).  The  further  statement,  that  Philip  waa 
man-iedand  had  daughters  (Euseb.  u.  s.;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii.  192;  Niceph.  ii.  44),  very  pro- 
bably arose  from  confounding  him  with  Philip 
the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8). 

2.  PHILIP,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons 
(Acts  vi.  5)  ;  also  called  an  *  Evangelist'  (xxi.  8), 
which  denotes  one  of  tliose  ministers  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  who,  without  being  attached  to 
any  particular  congregation,  preached  the  Gospel 
from  place  to  place  (Eph.  iv.  11  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5). 
Being  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by  tlie  per- 
secution which  ensued  on  Stephen's  death,  Philip 
was  induced  to  take  refuge  in  Samaria.  He 
there  came  to  a  city  where  Simon  Magus  was 
held  in  high  reverence  through  the  wonders  which 
he  wrought.  But  the  substantial  and  beneficent 
miracles  which  were  performed  by  Philip  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  drew  away  their  attention  from 
the  impostor,  and  prepared  their  minds  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Gospel.  Simon  himself  seems  to 
have  regarded  him  as  in  league  with  some  super- 
human being,  and  looking  upon  baptism  as  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  a  compact  through  which  he  might 
obtain  the  same  powers,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
baptism  from  the  Evangelist  [Simon  Maqus]. 
After  Peter  and  John  had  come  to  Samaria  to 
complete  and  carry  on  the  work  which  Philip  bad 
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been  the  means  of  commencing,  the  Evangelist 
himself  was  directed  by  a  divine  impulse  to  pro- 
ceed towards  Gaza,  where  he  met  the  treasurer  of 
Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia  [Candace  ;  Ethi- 
opia], by  whose  conversion  and  baptism  he  be- 
came the  instrument  of  planting  the  first  seeds 
of  the  Gospel  in  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  1-39).  Philip 
then  retraced  liis  steps,  and  after  pausing  at 
Azotus,  preaciied  the  Gospel  from  town  to  town 
till  he  came  to  Caesarea  (ver.  40).  At  this  place 
he  seems  to  have  settled ;  for  when  Paul  was  on 
iiis  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  party 
were  entertained  in  the  house  of  Philip,  on  which 
occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  he  had  •  four 
daughters,  virgins,  who  did  prophesy'  (Acts  xxi. 
9),  or,  who  were  endued  with  the  faculty  of  speak- 
ing under  divine  inspiration,  and  of  predicting 
future  events,  together  with  other  supernatural 
gifts  vouchsafed  to  the  primitive  Christians,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  in  Acts  ii.  18. 
With  this  fact  the  Scriptural  history  of  Philip 
closes,  and  the  traditions  which  refer  to  his  sub- 
sequent proceedings  are  uncertain  and  conflict- 
ing. The  Greek  martyrologies  make  him  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia ;  but  the  Latins 
make  him  end  his  days  in  Caesarea  (^Acta  Sanct. 
ad  6  Juni) ;  but  in  all  old  accounts  Philip  the 
Apostle  and  Philip  the  Evangelist  are  much  con- 
founded. 

3.  PHILIP,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
telrarch  of  Batansea,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis 
(Luke  iii.  1)  [Herodian  Family]. 

•1.  PHILIP,  called  by  Josephus  Herod,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  and  first  husband  of  Herodias 
[Hehodian  Family]. 

PHILIPPI  (*t\i7rjroi),  a  city  of  the  procon- 
salar  Macedonia,  situated  eastward  of  Amphi- 
])oli8,  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Thrace  (Acts 
xvi.  12  ;  XX.  6  ;  Phil,  i,  1).  It  was  anciently 
called  Kp7))/f5€s,  from  its  many  fountains;  but 
liaving  been  taken  and  fortified  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  he  named  it,  after  himself,  Philippi. 
Jn  the  vicinity  were  mines  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  the  spot  eventually  became  celebrated  for  the 
battle  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  de- 
feated. Paul  made  some  stay  in  this  place  on 
tiis  first  arrival  in  Greece,  and  here  founded  the 
church  to  which  he  afterwards  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles.  It  was  here  that  the  interesting  cir- 
cumstances related  in  Acts  xvi.  occurred;  and 
the  city  was  again  visited  by  the  Apostle  on  his 
departure  from  Greece  (Acts  xx.  6).  In  the 
former  passage  (xvi.  12)  Philippi  is  called  a 
colony  {koXuvIo),  and  this  character  it  had  in 
fact  acquired  through  many  of  the  followers  of 
Antony  having  been  colonized  thither  by  Au- 
gustus (Dion.  Cass,  xlvii.  432).  The  fact  that 
Philippi  was  a  colony  was  formerly  disputed  ; 
but  its  complete  verification  has  strongly  attested 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  is  there  also  said  to  have  been  irpuiTr]  rrjs 
fxefilSos  T.^$  MaKeSovias  TrSXti,  '  a  chief  city  of 
tliis  part  of  Macedonia' — not  the  capital,  for  that 
was  Amphipolis  (Livy,  xlv.  29).  Others  explain 
the  word  irp<Syn\  with  reference  to  geograj)hi- 
cal  position,  i.  e.  the  first  city  as  one  comes 
firom  the  East ;  but  it  has  been  well  objected  that 
Paul  had  just  landed  at  Neapolis,  which  is  still 
further  to  the  East  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  8; 
Strabo,  vii.  p.  511 ;  also  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Geog. 
iii.  393).    The  site  has  not  been  much  visited  by 
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travellers ;  but  an  interesting  account  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  American  Missionary  Herald, 
by  the  missionaries  Dwight  and  Schauffler,  who 
were  there  in  1834.  Tlie  plain  in  which  the  ruins 
of  Philippi  stand  is  embraced  by  the  parallel 
arms  of  mountains  extended  from  the  Necrokop, 
which  pour  into  the  plain  many  small  streams, 
by  which  it  is  abundantly  watered  and  fertilized. 
The  acropolis  is  upon  a  mount  standing  out  into 
the  plain  from  the  north-east,  and  the  city  seems 
to  have  extended  from  the  base  of  it  to  the  south 
and  south-west.  The  remains  of  the  fortress  upon 
the  top  consist  of  three  ruined  towers  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  walls,  of  stone,  brick,  and 
very  hard  mortar.  The  plain  below  does  not 
now  exhibit  anything  but  ruins — heaps  of  stone 
and  rubbish,  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briars ; 
but  nothing  of  the  innumerable  busts  and  statues, 
thousands  of  columns,  and  vast  masses  of  classic 
ruins,  of  which  the  elder  travellers  speak.  Ruins 
of  private  dwellings  are  still  visible ;  also  some- 
thing of  a  semi-circular  shape,  probably  a  forum 
or  market-place,  '  perhaps  the  one  where  Paul 
and  Silas  received  their  undeserved  stripes.'  The 
most  prominent  of  the  existing  remains  is  the 
remainder  of  a  palatial  edifice,  the  architectiue 
of  which  is  grand,  and  the  materials  costly.  The 
pilasters,  chapiters,  &c.,  are  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  and  the  walls  were  formerly  encased 
with  the  same  stone.  These  marble  blocks  are 
gradually  knocked  down  by  the  Turks,  and 
'  wrought  into  their  silly  grave-stones.'  The  tra- 
vellers were  informed  that  many  of  the  ruins  are 
now  covered  by  stagnant  water,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  they  may  be  seen  ;  but  they  did  not  visit 
this  spot. 

PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  Of 
this  part  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  writings  the 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned.  Pro- 
fessing to  be  written  by  that  distinguished  servant 
of  Christ,  it  bears  on  every  part  of  it  the  impress 
of  his  peculiar  style,  manner  of  thought,  and  form 
of  doctrine  ;  and  the  internal  evidence  of  authen- 
ticity arising  from  the  incidental  allusions  in  it 
to  persons  and  circumstances  is  very  strong 
(Horee  Paidince,  c.  7).  It  is  referred  to  formally 
and  expressly  by  Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (§  3,  §  11),  besides  being  repeatedly 
quoted  by  him.  It  is  quoted  by  the  churches  at 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  in  their  letter  to  the  churches 
in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  preserved  by  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Eccles.,  v.  2  ;  by  Irenaeus  (  Cow^.  Heer.,  iv. 
18,  §  4)  ;  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Padag.  lib. 
i.  p.  107  ;  Strotn.,  iv.  p.  511  ;  Admon.  ad  Gentes, 
p.  56) ;  by  Tertiillian  (Z)e  Resur.  Carnis,  c.  23) ; 
by  Origen  (Cont.  Cels.,  lib.  iii.  p.  122,  ed.  Sjien- 
cer ;  et  scepiss.)  ;  by  Cyprian  (Lib.  Testim.,  iii. 
39).  and  by  many  of  the  later  Fathers. 

From  allusions  in  the  epistle  itself,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  written  at  Rome  during  the 
periwl  of  the  apostle's  two  years  imprisonment  in 
that  city,  and  in  all  probability  towards  the  close 
of  that  period  (i.  13,  14,  23,  26  ;  ii.  18,  25).  It 
seems  to  have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  return  to  Philippi  of  Epaphroditus,  a  member 
of  the  church  in  that  place,  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  Rome  with  a  pecuniary  contribution 
from  the  church  in  aid  of  the  apostle.  Full  or* 
gratitude  for  this  work  of  friendly  remembrance 
and  regard,  Paul  addressed  to  the  church  in 
Philippi  this  epistle,  in  which,  besides  expressing 
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nis  thanks  for  their  kindne«8,  he  pours  out  a  flood 
of  eloquence  and  pathetic  exhortation,  suggested 
partly  by  his  own  circumstances,  and  partly  by 
what  bs  had  learned  of  their  state  as  a  church. 
That  state  appears  to  have  been  on  the  whole  very 
prosperous,  as  there  is  much  commendation  of  the 
Fhilippians  in  the  epistle,  and  no  censure  is  ex- 
pressed in  any  part  of  it  either  of  the  church  as  a 
whole,  or  of  any  individuals  connected  with  it. 
At  the  same  time  the  apostle  deemed  it  necessary 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  evil  in- 
fluences to  which  they  were  exposed  from  Juda- 
izing  teachers,  and  false  professors  of  Christianity. 
These  cautions  he  interposes  between  the  exhort- 
ations suggested  by  his  own  state  and  by  the 
news  he  had  received  concerning  the  Philippians, 
with  which  his  epistle  commences  and  with  which 
it  closes.  We  may  thus  divide  the  epistle  into 
three  parts.  In  the  first  of  these  (i.,  ii.),  aftei 
the  usual  salutation  and  an  outpouring  of  warm- 
hearted affection  towards  the  Philippian  church 
(i.  l-ll),  the  apostle  refers  to  his  own  condition 
as  a  prisoner  at  Rome ;  and  lest  they  should  be 
cast  dowrj  at  the  thought  of  the  unmerited  indig- 
nities he  had  been  called  upon  to  sutler,  he  assures 
them  that  these  had  turned  out  rather  to  the 
furtherance  of  that  great  cause  on  which  his 
heart  was  set  and  for  which  he  was  willing  to  live 
and  labour,  though,  as  respected  his  personal 
feelings,  he  would  rather  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  he  deemed  to  be  '  far  better' 
(12-24).  He  then  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to 
a  hortatory  address  to  the  Philippians,  calling 
upon  them  to  maintain  steadfastly  their  profes- 
sion, to  cultivate  humanity  and  brotherly  love, 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  concluding  by  an  appeal  to  their 
regard  for  his  reputation  as  an  apostle,  which 
could  not  but  be  affected  by  their  conduct,  and 
a  reference  to  his  reason  for  sending  to  them 
Epaphroditus  instead  of  Timothy,  as  he  had  ori- 
ginally designed  (i.  25  ;  ii.  30).  In  part  second 
he  strenuously  cautions  them,  as  already  observed, 
against  Judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  stigmatizes 
as  'dogs'  (in  reference  probably  to  their  im- 
pudent, snarling,  and  quarrelsome  habits),  '  evil- 
workers,'  and  '  the  concision ;'  by  which  latter 
terra  he  means  to  intimate,  as  Theophylact  re- 
marks {in  loc),  that  the  circumcision  in  which 
the  Jews  so  much  gloried  had  now  ceased  to 
possess  any  spiritual  significance,  and  was  there- 
fore no  better  than  a  useless  mutilation  of  the 
person.  On  this  theme  he  enlarges,  making  re- 
ference to  his  own  standing  as  a  Jew,  and  inti- 
mating, that  if  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
Jewish  descent  and  Jewish  privileges  were  to  go 
for  anything,  no  one  could  have  stronger  claims 
on  this  groiuid  than  he ;  but  at  the  same  time 
declaring,  that  however  he  had  once  valued  these, 
he  now  counted  them  '  all  but  lost  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ' (iii.  1-12).  A 
reference  to  his  own  sanctified  ambition  to  ad- 
vance in  the  service  of  Christ  leads  him  to  exhort 
the  Philippians  to  a  similar  spirit;  from  this  he 
passes  to  caution  them  against  unnecessary  con- 
tention, and  against  those  who  walk  disorderly, 
concluding  by  reminding  them  of  the  glorious 
hopes  which,  as  Christians,  they  entertained  (ver. 
13-21).  la  the  third  part  we  have  a  series  of 
admonitions  to  individual  members  of  the  church 
atPhilippi  (iv.  1-3),  followed  by  som&geneial 
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exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  moderation,  prayer, 
and  good  conduct  (ver.  4-9)  ;  after  which  come  a 
series  of  allusions  to  the  apostle's  circumstances 
and  feelings,  his  thanks  to  the  Philippians  foi 
their  seasonable  aid,  and  his  concluding  bene- 
dictions and  salutations  (ver.  10-23). 

Heinrichs  has  advanced  the  opinion,  that  of 
these  three  parts  of  this  epistle  the  first  belongs  to 
a  different  composition  from  the  other  two  (Nov. 
Test.  Koppan.  vol.  vii.  pt.  ii.  p.  31).  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  recapitulate  his  reasonings  in 
support  of  this  notion ;  they  have  been  fully  exa- 
mined and  sufficiently  refuted  by  Krause  {An 
Epist.  Pauli  ad  Phil,  in  duos  Epistolas  .... 
dispescenda  sit?  Dis.  crit.  exeget.  Regiom. 
1811),  and  Schott  {Isagoge  in  N.  T.  6  70). 

This  epistle  is  written  throughout  in  a  very 
animated  and  elevated  style.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  sublime  thoughts  and  the  most  affectionate 
exhortations.  It  resembles  more  the  production 
of  a  father  addressing  his  children,  than  that  of 
an  apostle  laying  down  authoritatively  what  is 
to  be  received  and  followed.  The  whole  of  it 
shows,  as  Theophylact  obserx'es,  how  very  much 
he  loved  and  estimated  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  Siv  eueKfu  aitavTaii'  ff<p6Sfiu  <pi\oitf 
avTovs  Kol  rifiuv  (paiverat  {Proem,  in  Ep.  ad 
Phil.). 

Of  separate  commentaries  upon  this  epistle,  a 
considerable  number  has  appeared,  especially  on 
the  continent.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  follow- 
ing :  M.  H.  Schotanus,  Analys.  et  Comment,  in 
Ep.  Pauli  ad  Phil.,  mm  observationibus  et  earum 
iisibiis,  Franc.  1637,  4to.  ;  J.  Gottfried  Am 
Ende,  Pauli  Ep.  ad  Phil.  Gr.  ex  recens.  Gries- 
bachii ;  Nova  vers,  Lat.  et  annot.  perpet.  ilbist., 
Vitemb.  1798,  8vo.  ;  G.  F.  H.  Rheinwald,  Com- 
mentar.  iib.  d.  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Philipp,, 
Berlin,  1827,  8vo.  ;  Konrad  Steph.  Matthies, 
Erkldmng  d.  Briefes  Pauli  an  d.  Phil.,  Greifs- 
wold,  1835,  8vo.;  Hermann  Gustav.  Hblemann, 
Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Phil.,  Lips.  1839;  Wessel 
Alb  von  Hengel,  Comment,  peipetxius  in  ep. 
Pauli  ad  Phil,  Amstel,  1839;  A.  Rilliet,  Com- 
mentaire  sur  I'Epitre  de  VApotre  Paul  aux 
Phil.,  Geneva,  1811,  Svo.  In  English  the  works 
of  Pearce  and  Ferguson  may  be  mentioned. — 

W.  L.  A. 

PHILISTINES  (D^riK'??) ;  Sept.  ^vXianeifi, 
and  ' A?J\.6<pv\oi ;  Joseph.  UaXicrTii'oi,  Antiq.  v.  1. 
18),  a  tribe  which  gave  its  name  to  the  country 
known  as  Palestine,  though  it  occupied  only  a 
jwrtion  of  the  southern  coast,  namely,  that  whrch 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  tlie  hill  country  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  on  the  south  extended 
from  Joppa  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  thus  touching 
on  the  Israelite  tribes  Dan,  Simeon,  and  Judali. 
Indeed  the  portions  of  Simeon  and  Dan  covered 
a  large  part  of  Philistia,.  but  its  possession  by  the 
Israelites  was  disputed,  and  was  never  entirely 
achieved.  This  country  was  originally  held  by 
the  Avims,  who  were  destroyed  and  their  land 
seized  by  the  Caphtorims,  coming  forth  out  of 
Caphtor  (Deut  ii.  23).  In  Jer.  xlvii.  4  the  Phi- 
listines are  denominated  '  the  remnant  of  the 
country  (or  isle)  of  Caphtor.'  In  Amos  ix.  7, 
the  Divine  Being  asks,  '  Have  I  not  brought  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor?'  The  Caphtorim  and. 
the  Philistim  are  also  associated  together  SMi  kao- 
dred  tribes  in  the  genealogical  list  of 
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^ven  in  Gen.  x.  14,  both  being  descendants  of 
Mizraim.  This  last  passage  would  be  more 
strictly  in  agreement  with  the  others  if  the  words 
•out  of  whom  came  Philistim'  were  placed  im- 
mediately after  Caphtorim.  Where  then  is  Caph- 
tor  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  Caphtorim  ? 
There,  wherever  it  was,  are  the  Philistines  to  be 
originally  found.  Caphtor  has  been  thought  to 
be  Cappadocia ;  so  is  it  rendered  by  the  Targums, 
as  well  as  by  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  translations 
(' Palaesthinos  reliquias  insulae  Cappadociae '). 
Bertheau,  however,  decides  that  Caphtor  is  Crete, 
on  several  grounds  (Bertheau,  Zwr  Geschichte 
der  Israeliten,  1842;  see  also  Die  Phmizier,  von 
Movers,  1841 ;  and  Kandan,  von  C.  von  Lengerke, 
1844).  In  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  Caphtor  is  named  *K  : 
the  word  may  indicate  a  coast,  but  leads  the 
mind  most  forcibly  to  think  of  an  island.  The 
Philistines,  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  16,  are  termed 
Cherethites  (Ezek.  xxv.  16 ;  Zeph.  ii.  5),  ^mD, 
an  adjective,  which  itself  might  be  put  into  the 
English  letters  Cretans,  and  is  derived  from  the 
proper  name  JTID,  or  Crete.  Since  the  aj)pear- 
ance  of  Lakemacher's  Observat.  Philol.  (ii.  11, 
sq.),  and  Calmet's  Biblical  Researches,  the  word 
Kreti  has  been  considered  to  prove  that  the  Phi- 
listines were  wanderers  from  Crete,  which  recent 
scholars  have  confirmed.  Thus  Hitzig  {Die  12 
Kleinen  Propheten)  says,  on  Zeph.  ii.  5,  the  Phi- 
listines were  offsprings  of  Barbarians,  who  dwelt 
of  old  in  Crete  (Herod,  i.  173),  and  thence 
passed  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  continent  (Amos 
ix.  7 ;  comp.  Tuch's  Commentar  zur  Genesis, 
p.  243). 

Greeks  and  Romans  support  this  view.  Tacitus 
(Hist.  V.  2)  relates  that  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
came  thither  from  Crete.  He  uses  indeed  the 
name  Jews ;  but  as  the  Philistines  gave  their 
name  to  Palestine,  the  heathen  historian  was  not 
likely  to  make  any  exact  distinction  in  the  case, 
and  may  be  understood  to  mean  the  Philis- 
tines, as  inhabitants  of  Palaestina  or  Philistia. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  under  the  word  Td^a, 
states  that  this  city,  Gaza,  was  properly  called 
Minoa,  from  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who  came  to 
Gaza  with  his  brothers  Acakos  and  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  named  the  place  after  himself  (comp. 
Kreta,  von  Karl  Hoeck,  ii.  368).  Stephanus 
Byzant.  adds  that  the  Cretan  Jupiter  (Zei/y  Kprj- 
Tayiv7)s)  was  honoured  in  Gaza.  From  other 
writers  it  appears  that  the  Cretan  Jupiter  bore  the 
name  of  Mama  in  this  Philistine  city,  where  he 
was  chief  of  eight  principal  gods,  and  had  a 
splendid  temple  consecrated  to  his  service.  The 
autliorities  for  this  statement  may  be  found  in 
Movers'  Die  Phmizier,  p.  662.  Marna  seems 
only  another  name  for  Malchan,  Baalan,  or 
Baalti,  denoting  the  protecting  deity  of  the  city. 

The  Philistines  are  represented  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  foreign  immigrants.  The  ordinary 
translation  of  their  name  in  the  Septuagint  is 
AAA.({^yA.o<,   men   of  another  tribe.      The   root 

{J'7S,  whence  Philistine,  denotes  a  wanderer,  one 

from  a  foreign  land,  and  was  probably  given  by 
the  Hebrews  to  the  foreign  immigrants  who  called 
themselves  Cretans.  If  so,  the  Philistines  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  aboriginal  stems.  That  they 
were  not  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  race  appears 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  uncircumcised.  In 
1  Sam.  xvii.  26,  Goliath  of  Gath  is  derisively 
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denominated  'this  uncircumcised  Philistine' 
(comp.  2  Sam.  i.  20).  Yet  the  Philistines  be- 
longed to  the  Shemitic  iamily.  The  names  of 
their  cities  and  their  proper  names  are  of  Shemitic 
origin.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  Israelites 
there  are  many  intimations  that  the  two  used  a 
common  language.  How  is  this,  if  they  were 
immigrants  in  Palestine?  This  difficulty  is  re- 
moved by  supposing  that  originally  they  were  in 
Palestine,  being  a  j)art  of  the  great  Shemitic 
family,  went  westward,  under  pressure  from  the 
wave  of  population  which  came  down  from  the 
higher  country  to  the  sea-coast,  but  afterwards 
returned  eastward,  back  from  Crete  to  Palestine ; 
so  that  in  Amos  ix.  7  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
God  brought  them  up  to  Palestine,  as  he  brought 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt — back  to  their  home. 
This  view  the  passage  undoubtedly  admits ;  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  Movers  in  holding  that  it 
gives  direct  evidence  in  its  favour,  though  his 
general  position  is  probably  correct,  that  the  Phi- 
listines first  quitted  the  mainland  for  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
then,  after  a  time,  returned  to  their  original  home 
(Movers,  pp.  19,  29, 35).  Greek  writers,  however, 
give  evidence  of  a  wide  difl'usion  of  the  Shemitic 
race  over  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thu- 
cydides  says  (i.  8)  that  most  of  the  islands  were 
inhabited  by  Carians  and  Phoenicians.  Of  Crete 
Herodotus  (i.  173)  declares  that  Barbarians  had, 
before  Minos,  formed  the  population  of  the  island. 
There  is  evidence  in  Homer  to  the  same  efl'ect 
{Od.  ix.  174 ;  comp.  Strabo,  p.  475).  Many  proofs 
offer  themselves  that,  before  the  spread  of  the 
Hellenes,  these  islands  were  inhabited  by  Shemi- 
tic races.  The  worship  observed  in  them  at  this 
time  shows  a  Shemitic  origin.  The  Shemitics 
gave  place  to  the  Hellenics — a  change  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  Minos,  who  drove  them 
out  of  the  islands,  giving  the  dominion  to  his  son. 
The  expelled  population  settled  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  This  evidence,  derived  from  heathen 
sources,  gives  a  representation  which  agrees  with 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin,  the  westerly 
wandering,  and  return  eastwards  of  the  Pliilistines. 
But  ciironology  creates  a  difficulty.  Minos  lived 
probably  about  the  year  b.c.  1300.  According  to 
the  Old  Testament  the  Philistines  were  found  in 
Palestine  at  an  earlier  period.  In  Gen.  xx.  2 ;  xx  vi. 
1 ;  we  find  a  Philistine  king  of  Gerar.  But  this 
king  (and  others)  may  have  been  so  termed,  not 
because  he  was  of  Philistine  blood,  but  because 
he  dwelt  in  the  land  which  was  afterwards  called 
Philistia.  And  there  are  other  considerations 
which  seem  to  show  that  Philistines  did  not  oc- 
cupy this  country  in  the  days  of  Abraham  (con- 
sult Bertheau,  p.  196).  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  Philistines  existed  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  as  a  brave  and  warlike  people  (Exod. 
xiii.  17) — a  fact  which  places  them  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  long  before  Minos.  This  difficulty 
does  not  appear  considerable  to  us.  There  may 
have  been  a  return  eastwards  before  the  time  of 
Minos,  as  well  as  one  in  his  time ;  or  he  may 
have  merely  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  return 
commenced  from  some  cause  or  other — war,  over- 
population, &c. — at  a  much  earlier  jjeriod.  The 
information  foimd  in  the  Bible  is  easily  under- 
stood  on  the  showing,  that  in  the  earliest  ages 
tribes  of  the  Shemitic  race  spread  themselves 
over  the  west,  and,  becombg  inhabitants  of  th« 
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Ulands,  gave  themselves  to  navigation.  To  these 
tribes  the  Philistines  appear  to  have  belonged, 
who,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  left  Crete,  and 
settled  on  the  coast  of  Palestine.  But  in  Gen.  x. 
13,  14,  the  Philistines  are  derived  from  Mizraun, 
that  is,  from  Egypt.  How  is  this  ?  Movers  holds 
that  Phoenician  invaders  were  the  Hyksos  of 
Egyptian  history,  whence  the  Philistines  would, 
in  relation  to  their  stay  and  dominion  in  Egypt, 
be  spoken  of  as  of  Egyptian  origin.  Bertheau, 
however,  condemns  this  view  as  too  complicated, 
and  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Philistines, 
as  dwellers  in  Crete,  were  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  Egypt  (see  also  Ewald,  Geschichte,  i.  289 ; 
Lengerke,  Kandan,  p.  195,  sq.). 

If  now  we  follow  the  Biblical  accounts  we  find 
the  history  of  the  Philistines  to  be  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows. They  had  established  themselves  in  their 
land  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  they 
had  founded  a  kingdom  at  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi.  32 ; 
xxvi.  I).  When  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  they 
were  deterred  by  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Philis- 
tines from  returning  by  the  shortest  road — that 
which  the  caravans  still  take — because  it  lay 
through  the  country  of  the  Philistines  (Exod. 
xiii.  17).  In  the  time  of  Joshua  (xiii.  3)  the 
Philistines  appear  in  a  league  of  five  princes 
(D''3*1D,  which  may  be  a  Philistine  corruption 
irom  "IK'),  governors  of  so  many  tribes  or  petty 
states — '  all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines  from 
Sihor  which  is  before  Egypt  even  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Ekrcn  northward  counted  to  the  Canaan- 
ites.'  Joshua  appears  to  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  attempt  nothing  for  the  dispossession  of  the 
Philistines,  and  he  therefore  had  no  hostile  re- 
lations with  them ;  for  the  division  of  Philistia 
among  the  tribes  was  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
spective but  unfulfilled  arrangement  (Josh.  xv. 
45 ;  xix.  43).  The  days  of  the  Judges,  however, 
brouglit  conflicts  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Philistines,  who  dwelt  wide  over  the  land,  and 
even  exercised  dominion  over  their  Hebrew  neigh- 
bours (Judg.  iii.  31 ;  x.  7 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  2,  4,  5 ; 
XV.  11). 

In  the  time  of  Eli  the  Philistines  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ark  into  their  possession  (1  Sam.  iv.) ; 
but  a  defeat  which  they  suffered  under  Samuel 
put  an  end  to  their  dominion,  after  it  had  lasted 
forty  years  (1  Sam.  vii.).  This  subjection  of  the 
Israelites  began  after  the  death  of  Jair,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  termination  of  the  period  embraced 
in  the  book  of  Judges.  Within  this  space  of  time 
fall  tlie  life  and  the  heroic  actions  of  Samson. 
Notwithstanding  the  total  defeat  which  the  Phi- 
listines had  undergone,  and  the  actual  termination 
of  their  political  supremacy,  they  continued  to  be 
troublesome  neighbours.  '  Tliere  was  sore  war 
against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul'  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  52) ;  a  conflict  which  was  carried  on 
with  various  success,  and  in  which  the  king  found 
great  support  in  the  prudent  bravery  of  his  son 
Jonatlian  and  the  high  courage  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4  ;  xiv. ;  xvii.  18 ;  xix.  8 ;  xxiii.  28).  Even 
after  his  separation  from  Saul  David  inflicted 
many  blows  on  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxiii.), 
but  soon  saw  himself  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Gath  (1  Sam.  xxvii.),  and  was  in  consequence 
near  making  common  cause  with  them  against 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.),  who  met  witli  his  death  at 
their  hands  while  engaged  in  battle  (1  Sam.  xxxi.). 
They  also  raised  their  arms  against  David,  whea 
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he  had  become  king  of  all  Israel,  but  were  several 
times  beaten  by  that  brave  monarch  (2  Sam,  v. 
17,  sq. ;  viii.  1).  '  Mighty  men,'  performing 
valorous  deeds  in  imitation  of  David's  rencontre 
with  Goliath,  gave  the  king  their  support  against 
this  brave  and  persevering  enemy  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8,  sq.).  Solomon  appears  to  have  been  undis- 
turbed by  the  Philistines,  but  they  had  settle- 
ments in  the  land  of  Israel  under  the  early 
Ephraimitic  kings  (1  Kings  xv.  27;  xvi.  15). 
To  Jehoshaphat  they  became  tributary  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  11).  Under  Jehoram,  however,  they,  in 
union  with  the  Arabians,  fell  on  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  oif  the  king's  substance,  as  well  as  his 
wives  and  children  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  reign  of  king  Jehoash, 
their  city  Gath  was  taken  by  Hazael,  king  of 
Syria,  who  also  threatened  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xii.  17).  But  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  they  revolted, 
and  carried  with  them  a  part  of  western  Judah, 
having  '  invaded  the  cities  of  the  low  country 
and  of  the  south  of  Judah,  and  taken  Beth- 
shemesh  and  Ajalon,'  &c.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18 ; 
comp.  Isa.  xiv.  29).  Hezekiah  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign  obtained  some  advantages  over  them 
(2  Kings  xviii.  8).  Soon,  however,  Assyrian 
armies  went  against  Philistia,  and,  with  a  view 
to  an  invasion  of  Egypt,  got  into  their  power  the 
strong  frontier-fortress  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  1), 
which  at  a  later  time  Psammetichus  took  from 
them,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years  (Herod, 
ii.  157).  In  consequence  of  the  hostile  relations 
between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Philistia  suffered 
for  a  long  jieriod,  as  the  troops  of  the  former 
power  took  their  way  through  that  land,  and 
Pharaoh-Necho  captured  the  stronghold  Gaza 
(Isa.  xlvii.  1).  The  same  was  done  by  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt.  On  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  Philistines, 
like  other  neighbouring  peoples,  acted  ill  towards 
the  Jews,  having  'taken  vengeance  with  a  de- 
spiteful heart '  (Ezek.  xxv.  15).  Many  of  those 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  'had  married 
wives  of  Ashdod,  and  their  speech  spoke  half  in 
the  speech  of  Ashdod '  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  sq.).  In 
the  Maccabsean  period  the  Philistines  were  Syrian 
subjects,  and  had  at  times  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  x.  86 ;  xi.  60,  sq.).  King 
Alexander  (Balas)  gave  Jonathan  a  part  of  their 
territory,  Accaron,  with  the  borders  thereof  in 
possession  (1  Mace.  x.  89).  The  Jewish  monarch 
Alexander  Jannaeus  overcame  and  destroyed  Gaza 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  3.  3 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  2). 
By  Pompey  Azotus,  Jamnia,  and  Gaza  were  united 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  {Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4) ; 
but  Gaza  was  given  by  Augustus  to  King  Herod 
{Antiq.  XV.  7.  3). 

The  Philistine  cities  were  greatly  distinguished. 
Along  the  whole  coast  from  north  to  south  there 
ran  a  line  of  towns — in  the  north  the  Phoenician, 
in  the  south  the  Philistine — which  were  powerful, 
rich,  and  well- peopled.  The  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines  were  five — Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askalon, 
Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Judg.  iii.  3). 
Several  of  these  Palestinian  cities  flourished  at 
the  same  time ;  and  though  now  these,  now  those 
cities  gained  at  different  periods  pre-eminence  in 
power,  wealth,  and  population,  and  though  some  did 
not  rise  till  others  had  declined  or  perished,  yet  is 
it  true  that  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  century 
after  Christ  a  number  of  important  towns  eiiitcd 
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on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  borders  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  such  as  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  not  excepted. 

The  greatness  of  these  cities  was  mainly  owing 
to  commerce,  for  the  coast  of  Palestine  was  in 
the  earliest  ages  exclusively  in  possession  of  the 
trade  whicli  was  carried  on  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  Besides  a  great  transit  trade,  ibey  had 
internal  sources  of  wealth,  being  given  to  agri- 
culture (Judg.  XV.  5).  In  the  time  of  Saul  they 
were  evidently  superior  in  the  arts  of  life  to  the 
Israelites ;  for  we  read  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20)  that  the 
latter  were  indebted  to  the  former  for  the  utensils 
of  ordinary  life.  Their  religion  was  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  The 
idol  which  they  most  reverenced  was  Astarte, 
the  Assyrian  Semiramis,  or  Derketo,  who  was 
also  honoured  as  Dagon,  in  a  very  ancient  temple 
at  Askalon  and  at  Gaza,  also  at  Ashdod  (Movers, 
p.  589,  sq. ;  Lengerke,  Kanaan,  p.  200  ;  Herod 
i.  105 ;  Judg.  xvi.  23 ;  I  Sam.  v.  1,  sq. ;  1  Mace. 
X.  83).  This  was  a  species  of  fish-worship,  a 
remnant  of  which  may  still  be  found  in  the 
special  care  taken  of  certain  holy  fish  in  some 
parts  of  Syria  (Niebuhr,  Reise,  ii.  167 ;  Burck- 
hardt,  i.  278,  521).  In  Ekron  Baal-zebub  had 
his  chief  seat.  Priests  and  soothsayers  were 
numerous  (1  Sam.  vi.  2).  Their  magicians  were 
in  repute  (Isa.  ii.  6),  and  the  oracle  of  Baal- 
zebub  was  consulted  by  foreigners  (2  Kings  i.  2). 
They  had  the  custom  of  carrying  with  them  in 
war  the  images  of  their  gods  (2  Sam.  v.  21). 
Tradition  makes  the  Philistines  the  inventors  of 
the  bow  and  an'ow. — J.  R.  B. 

PHILOLOGUS  {^iXSXoyoi),  one  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations 
(Rom.  xvi.  15).  Dorotheus  makes  him  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  alleges  that  he  was  placed 
by  the  apostle  Andrew  as  bishop  of  Sinope,  in 
Pontus.     But  this  seems  altogether  improbable. 

PHILOSOPHY,  GREEK,  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, that  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article, 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  of  the  size  to 
which  it  is  limited,  we  should  enter  into  an  histo- 
rical, critical,  or  even  popular  account  of  Greek 
philosophy ;  nor  that  the  subject,  however  in- 
teresting in  itself,  should  be  introduced  at  all, 
farther  than  will  minister  to  the  right  understand- 
ing and  reception  of  Scriptural  truth.  In  the 
articles  Gnosticism  and  Logos  we  have  shown 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  throws 
light  on  one  of  the  most  recondite  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  bringing  us  acquainted  with  escpres- 
sions  and  opinions  current  throughout  the  civilized 
world  during  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  showing  how  these  modes  of  expression  came 
to  be  adopted  by  the  first  converts  to  Christianity, 
and  afterwards  to  be  employed  by  St.  John  in 
his  Gospel.  Indeed,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  sacri- 
ficial language  of  the  Jews  throws  light  upon 
Christ's  mission,  in  so  far  as  its  object  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  numerous  sacrifices  and  ceremonial 
ministrations  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  it  is  not 
iess  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  phHosophical 
language  of  the  Greeks  will  throw  light  upon  the 
first  use  amongst  the  Christian  converts,  and 
upon  the  subsequent  adoption  by  St.  John  into 
hu  Gospel,  and  by  St.  Paul  into  his  Epistles,  of- 
the  remarkable  language  employed  to  describe  the 
auwioa  and  the  nature  of  Cbriit.    But  not  only 
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may  a  knowledge  of  ancient  learning,  and  mori 
especially  of  ancient  philosophy,  supply  valuable 
assistance  for  the  better  understanding  of  Christian 
doctrines ;  but  we  may  derive  from  such  know- 
ledge the  fullest  and  clearest  proofs  of  the  benefi'. 
conferred  by  Christianity  on  the  progress  of  prin- 
ciple and  civilization  :  and  we  may  add,  that  we 
have  a  direct  warrant  from  St.  Paul  to  employ 
ancient  learning,  and  more  especially  Greek  phi- 
losophy, in  rendering  to  the  Christian  religion  the 
services  we  have  specified. 

Perhaps  there  does  not  occur  in  the  Christian 
record  a  more  striking  and  important  passage 
than  that  which  we  shall  quote  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  :  that  Epistle  which,  for  its  general 
and  paramount  interest  (being  equally  addressed 
to  Gentile,  Jew,  and  Christian),  has  been  placed 
first  of  the  Epistles.  Indeed,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  proves,  by  the  plainest  facts,  that  Christi- 
anity was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  most  intolerable  evils  that  ever  oppressed  the 
world.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  in 
the  opening  chapter  given  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  Rome,  the  truth  of  which  is 
fully  established  by  the  writings  of  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  Martial  and  the  Roman  satirists 
(and  in  the  next  chapter,  ii.  17,  he  charges  the 
same  neglect  of  moral  duty,  under  pretence  of 
a  sounder  faith,  upon  the  Jews),  proceeds  to 
address  Gentile  and  Jew  in  a  strain  of  manly  and 
noble  eloquence,  which,  if  we  estimate  the  mag' 
nitude  of  the  interests,  individual  and  domestic, 
private  and  public,  religious,  moral,  and  political, 
which  then  depended  and  still  depends  on  tlie 
understanding  and  reception  of  Christianity  in 
its  truth  and  power,  must  be  allowed  to  leave 
every  other  example  of  reasoning  and  eloquence 
far  behind  it.  The  words  of  St.  Paul,  following 
his  exposure  of  the  wickedness  of  Rome  (of 
heathen  vices  as  the  direct  consequences  of  heathen 
superstitions)  are  contained  in  Rom.  i.  21,  24-26, 
28,  29,  &c. 

The  Christian  minister  has  in  his  spiritual 
armoury  no  weapon  of  keener  edge  or  of  finer 
temper,  whether  for  laying  bare  the  hidden  secrets 
of  the  heart,  or  for  unfolding  the  mystery  of  salva- 
tion in  Jesus  Christ.  What  man,  however  igno- 
rant, careless,  or  vicious  he  may  be,  does  not  find 
his  inmost  conscience  respond  to  the  words,  'and 
thinkest  thou  this,  O  man,  that  judgest  them  which 
do  such  things  and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt 
escape  the  judgment  of  Godf  What  resister  of 
the  truth,  whether  by  open  scoffing  or  secret  disobe- 
dience, does  not  find  himself  pricked  to  the  heart 
by  the  words, '  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not 
obey  the  truth  f  What  sanctimonious  hypocrite, 
rigid  dogmatist,  or  fierce  persecutor,  does  not  find 
the  hoUowness  and  perilousness  of  his  pretence  in 
the  words,  '  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  jus- 
tified?' What  catholic-minded,  sincere-hearted, 
rightly-conducted  Christian  does  not  find  comfort 
in  the  words,  '  but  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  to 
every  man  that  worketh  good.'  What  man  faint- 
ing by  the  way  will  not  take  courage  from  the 
words,  '  to  those  who  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  im- 
mortality, eternal  life.'  What  Antinomian  pro- 
fessor of  faith,  as  an  excuse  for  disobedience,  doei 
not  feel  his  hope  faU  him  as  he  reads  the  words, 
*  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  Just  before  God 
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but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified,'— or 
•hould  he  attempt  to  escape  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  passage  by  the  plea  that  he  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  how  will  he  escape  from  words  addressed 
in  the  same  spirit  of  making  obedience  the  test  of 
faith — '  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  con- 
tinue in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  God  forbid 
— Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves 
servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  sin  imto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness  f  Lastly,  who  does  not  feel 
his  faiti),  hope,  and  charity  enlarged,  as  he  reads 
the  following  catholic  extension  of  justice,  and 
mercy,  and  truth,  published  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles — '  Glory,  and  honour,  and  peace,  to 
every  man  that  worketh  good,  of  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  of  the  Gentile.' 

The  Protestant  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul  exhibits  a  far  more  catholic 
spirit  than  the  narrower  and  more  sectarian  views 
of  St.  Peter.  Indeed,  the  word  Catholic  might 
with  much  greater  fitness  be  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  than  to 
the  teaching  of  the  apostle  whose  Judaizing  spirit 
sought  to  narrow  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  impose 
the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  to  keep  up 
the  power  of  the  priesthood.  And  if  any  one  of 
the  apostles  is  to  be  selected  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  whole  catholic  church,  surely  that  apostle 
should  be  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Or, 
if  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  the  Catholic 
Church,  there  seems  an  especial  reason  for  her 
adopting  the  really  catholic  views  of  Christi- 
anity which  were  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  refer  to  the 
above  striking  and  important  passage  from  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  without  being  led 
into  a  few  remarks  upon  its  general  scope  and  mean- 
ing. But  the  view  on  which  we  would  especially 
insist,  as  the  subject  of  our  present  article,  is,  that 
theologians  liave  in  this  passage,  as  they  have  in 
many  other  passages  closely  connected  with  it,  a 
warrant  for  bringing  ancient  history,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  and  especially  the  philosophy  of 
Greece,  to  bear  upon  the  rise  and  progress,  the 
object  and  end  of  Christianity.  For  assuredly 
every  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which 
relates  to  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
immoralities  of  the  Gentiles,  the  opinions  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Gentiles,  must 
derive  evidence  and  explanation  from  Gentile 
history,  literature,  and  philosophy;  just  as  pas- 
sages which  have  reference  to  the  Jews  must 
derive  evidence  and  explanation  from  Jewish  his- 
tory, literature,  and  philosophy.  The  latter  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  relate  to  the  termination  of 
sacrifice  and  the  priesthood;  whilst  the  former 
applies  more  especially  to  passages  which  relate 
to  the  word  of  God  and  the  Christian  ministry. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  supposed  from  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  some  Christians  in  all  ages  (who 
have  all  but  adduced  their  ignorance  in  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  their  faith),  that  the  oft-quoted 
words  of  the  learned,  as  well  as  pious.  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  '  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them 
that  believe'  (1  Cor.  i.  12),  contained  a  warrant, 
on  the  'Boe  hand,  for  preacouig  without  knowledge, 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  for  faith  without  obedi- 
ence. If  we  inquire  into  the  real  meaning  of 
those  remarkable  words,  we  shall  find  it  closely 
connected  with  our  present  subject,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  unlearned  and  unwise  meaning 
which  has  been  deduced  from  it,  by  what  may  be 
called  the  pride  of  ignorance,  as  a  warrant  for 
presumption.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  few  passages  require  more  real  learning 
and  true  wisdom  for  their  sound  interpretation, 
than  that  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  hastily 
quoted  as  a  warrant  for  a  contempt  of  all  learning. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  understand  the  real  meaning 
of  the  passage :  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us 
return  to  our  former  quotation. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  necessity  of  a  great  religious  change, 
preparatory  to  a  great  moral  change — a  change  of 
faith  and  worship,  preparatory  to  a  change  in 
principles  and  conduct — is  fully  and  plainly  made 
out.  The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  about  to 
build  upon  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  for  the 
edification  of  the  whole  world,  a  purer  faith  and 
a  more  reasonable  service  than  Jew  or  Gentile 
had  yet  known.  The  moral  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
temple  had  already  taken  place — '  Behold,  thou 
art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law,  and 
makest  thy  boast  of  God ;  and  knowest  his  will, 
and  approvest  the  things  that  are  more  excellent, 
being  instructed  out  of  the  law ;  and  art  con- 
fident that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a 
light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor 
of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes ;  which  hast  the 
form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law  ; — 
Thou,  therefore,  which  teachest  another,  teachest 
thou  not  thyself?  Thou  that  preachest,  A  man 
should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal?  Thou  that 
sayest,  A  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost 
thou  commit  adultery?  Thou  that  abhorrest 
idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  ?  Thou  that 
makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking 
the  law  dishonourest  thou  God'  (Rom.  ii.  21)  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ruins  of  Gentile  temples, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  still  witness  the 
truth  of  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  same  efl'ect — 
'  When  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as 
God,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and 
changed  the  glory  of  tlie  incorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 
Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  unclean- 
ness.' 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  this  lesson,  or  the  plainness  of  the  evidence ; 
the  lesson,  that  corruption  of  religion  implies  cor- 
ruption of  morals ;  the  evidence,  the  phenomena 
of  the  civilized  world  at  that  great  period  of 
history.  Respecting  the  religious  and  moral 
corruptions  of  the  Jews  at  that  period,  our  present 
argument  does  not  require  us  to  say  more.  Let 
us  then  turn  to  the  corruptions  of  the  heathens. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  progressively- 
increasing  profligacy  of  the  heathen  world,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  literatvu-e, 
are  aware  that  the  picture  drawn  by  St  Paul  is 
fully  borne  out  by  facts.  The  sanctity  and  purity 
of  the  domestic  hearth  were  undermined ;  the 
roof-tree  virtues,  which  are  a  nation's  strength, 
had  given  way ;  and  the  vast  edifioe  of  Gntek 
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Bcience  and  Roman  power  was  tottering  to  its 
fall.  That  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  we 
appeal  to  Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Lucian,  to 
Tacitus,  Martial,  Ovid,  and  the  Roman  satirists. 
Indeed,  the  summary  given  by  the  Roman  His- 
torian of  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  points  to  the 
same  conclusion  : — '  Labante  delude  paulatim 
disciplina,  velut  desidentes,  primo  mores  sequatur 
animo ;  deinde  ut  magis  magisque  lapsi  sint,  turn 
ire  coeperint  praecipites  :  donee  ad  haec  tempora, 
quibus  nee  vitia  nostra  nee  remediapati  possumus, 
perventum  est '  (Liv.  Preef.).  In  that  state  of 
unprineiple  and  indiscipline,  Roman  civilization 
was  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  which  her  vices 
had  provoked.  The  close  connection  between  licen- 
tiousness and  blood-guiltiness  was  never  so 
strikingly  manifested  as  in  the  frightful  exhibi- 
tions which  formed  'a  Roman  holiday'  in  the 
amphitheatre.  Woman  must  have  lost  all  the 
best  attributes  of  her  nature  and  her  character 
before  she  could  sit  and  applaud  at  such  a  scene. 
If,  casting  from  us  every  poor  and  petty  jealousy, 
sexual,  and  sectarian,  and  philosophical,  we  con- 
trast that  scene  of  woman's  debasement  with 
those  happier  scenes  where  thousands  of  our 
countrywomen  have  met  in  hall  and  temple, 
and  even  in  the  open  air,  to  give  freedom  to 
the  slave,  and  remember  that  these  are  as  cer- 
tainly direct  consequences  of  Christianity,  as 
those  were  direct  consequences  of  heathen  super- 
stition (unless,  indeed,  St.  Paul's  unanswerable 
argument,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient 
and  modern  history,  are  false  instead  of  true), 
assuredly  we  have  before  us  proofs  of  a  great 
religious  and  moral  and  political  advance  in  the 
situation  and  character  of  women  ;  and  the  cause, 
as  well  as  the  effect,  is  plainly  before  us. 

We  speak  of  a  great  and  notorious  fact,  when 
we  say  that  there  was  not  a  hope  that  sanctity, 
and  purity,  and  love,  would  be  restored  to  the 
character  of  woman,  and  by  her  means  to  the 
domestic  hearth, — and  by  the  domestic  hearth  to 
the  councils  of  legislators,  and  the  acts  of  nations, 
— that  there  was  not  a  hope  that  woman  would 
resume,  or  rather,  would  assume,  her  true  position 
in  society,  till  heathen  superstitions  and  heathen 
rites  were  superseded  by  a  holier  faith  and  a  purer 
worship.  Nor  is  the  fact  less  notorious  or  less 
important,  that  it  was  the  religion  of  Christ 
which,  by  superseding  those  heathen  superstitions 
and  heathen  rites  by  a  holier  faith  and  a  purer 
worship,  did,  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  direct 
consequence,  raise  woman  to  her  true  position  in 
society.  It  is,  we  repeat,  matter  of  fact  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  restored  sanctity,  and  purity, 
and  love  to  the  domestic  hearth,  making  those 
three  Christian  graces,  if  we  may  be  allowed  that 
expression,  the  best  ornaments  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  giving  Christian  love  and  Christian 
cliarity  an  influence  which  has  at  once  softened 
and  purified  the  heart.  And,  were  it  possible  that 
tlie  ill-directed  ingenuity  which  has  laboured  for 
the  downfall  of  religion  on  the  continent,  should 
get  footing  in  this  country,  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  would  be  resisted  effectually  by  our 
countrywomen,  who  might  plead  that  the  best 
graces  of  their  character, — graces  which  have 
made  them  eminent  amongst  the  women  of  Europe, 
need  we  add,  of  the  world, — their  sanctity,  their 
purity,  and  their  affection,  have  been  inspired, 
and  disciplined,  and  directed  by  the  religion  of 
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Christ.  Now,  as  there  cannot  be  a  greater  evil 
to  society  than  the  corruption  of  women,  nor  a 
greater  good  than  female  virtue,  so  there  cannot 
be  a  more  important  evidence  respecting  the  value 
of  Christianity  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
than  this  proof  which  ancient  history  and  lite- 
rature supply ;  first,  of  the  moral  degradation 
produced  by  heathen  superstition ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  moral  cure  wrought  by  Christianity. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  is  the  object  of 
St.  Paul  to  prove,  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  that 
the  moral  world,  though  it  had  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  was  so  sunk  in 
superstition,  sin,  and  crime,  that  the  whole  body 
of  society  was  corrupt,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
hope  of  cure  till  the  sources  of  corruption,  whether 
in  the  pharisaical  observances  of  the  Jew,  or  in 
the  profligate  superstitions  of  the  Gentile,  were 
superseded  by  a  purer  faith  and  a  sounder  worship. 
St.  Paul  contends  that  neither  the  law  of  Moses, 
HOT  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  was  able  to  raise 
Jew  or  Gentile  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
death ;  and  he  challenges  the  religious  and  the 
moral,  and,  we  may  add,  tlie  political  facts  of 
tliose  times,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
His  object  was  not  to  depreciate  either  the  Mosaic 
law  or  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  authority  of  the 
one,  or  the  morality  of  the  other,  but  to  show  that  so 
long  as  the  pharisaical  observances  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  profligate  superstitions  of  the  Gentile,  remained 
in  force,  neither  religion  nor  philosophy  could  pre- 
vent the  world  from  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
pollution.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  allows 
that  'they  knew  God,'  but  he  contends  that 
'they  glorified  Him  not  as  God  ;'  and,  therefore,  he 
asserts,  '  God  gave  them  up  to  lasciviousness  ;'  he 
allows,  '  that  some  amongst  them,  though  they 
had  not  the  law,  did  by  nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law,'  but  he  contends  that  tlie  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  such  men  were  but  an  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness,  for  that  the 
mass  of  men  were  given  up  '  to  vile  afl'ections.' 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  tliat  in  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy we  find  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  specu- 
lative knowledge  of  God  of  no  common  character 
or  measure;  but  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  deny 
that  though  the  nations,  amongst  which  a  few 
such  burning  and  shining  lights  had  arisen,  might 
be  said  '  to  know  God,'  it  was  notorious  that 
'  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God.'  It  is  by 
following  out  St.  Paul's  argument,  and  by  ex- 
amining the  tmth  of  his  statements,  that  we  feel 
all  the  necessity  of  an  abolition  of  heathen  super- 
stitions, and  the  establishing  of  a  better  faith, 
before  sound  principles  and  right  conduct  could 
be  understood  and  practised  by  the  mass  of 
mankind,  though  they  had  been  conceived  by  a 
few  philosophers. 

If  to  this  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  faith  and  worship  for  the  salvation  of  the 
ancient  world,  proving  that  without  such  change 
the  religious,  and  moral,  and  political  reforma- 
tions which  were  required,  were  quite  unattain- 
able,— if,  to  this  evidence,  we  add  proofs  of  the 
religious,  moral,  and  political  reformation  which 
Christianity  actually  introduced, — and  if,  to  this 
two-fold  evidence  respecting  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  faith,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  change  to 
Christianity,  we  add  the  evidence  of  the  actual 
effects  of  Christianity  in  our  own  times,  freedom 
to  the  slave,  knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  and  civ> 
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Illation  to  the  heathen  (for  though  these  henefits 
have  been  wrought  by  politicians,  it  has  been  in 
compliance  with  a  motive  and.  a  zeal  which  as- 
suredly were  not  supplied  by  worldly  wisdom  or 
worldly  justice), — and  if,  to  this  three-fold  evi- 
dence, we  add  present  indications,  that  still 
higher  religious,  and  moral,  and  political  effects 
will  be  wrought  out  by  Christianity — we  have  in 
this  four-fold  evidence  a  body  of  proof  respecting 
the  usefulness  of  Christianity  exactly  fitted  for 
the  wants  of  the  time.^J.  P.  P. 

PHINEHAS  (DnyS,  mouth  of  brass}  Sept. 
*(V€es),  son  of  Eleazar  and  grandson  of  Aaron 
the  high  priest.  An  incident  which  illustrates 
tlie  zealous  and  somewhat  passionate  character  of 
Pliinehas,  occurred  before  the  Israelites  entered 
the  Promised  Land,  The  Israelites  were  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  were  lament- 
ing the  sin  into  which  they  had  been  seduced  by 
the  Midianites,  when  a  prince  of  Judah  named 
Zimri  was  beheld  conducting  a  woman  of  Midian 
named  Cozbi  to  his  tent.  The  licentious  effron- 
tery of  this  act  kindled  the  wrath  of  Phinehas, 
who  hastened  after  them  into  the  tent,  and  trans- 
fixed them  both  with  his  javelin  (Num.  xxv.  7, 
iq.)  This  bold  act  pointed  out  Phinehas  to 
Moses  as  a  proper  person  to  accompany  as  priest 
the  expedition  which  was  immediately  after  sent 
forth,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  against  the 
Midianites,  and  by  which  the  cause  of  the  de- 
luded Israelites  was  abundantly  avenged  (Num. 
xxxi.  6,  sq.)  After  the  conquest  of  the  Promised 
Land,  when  the  warriors  of  the  two  and  half 
tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes,  Phinehas  was  at  tlie  head  of  the 
deputation  sent  after  them  to  inquire  and  remon 
strate  concerning  the  altar  which,  on  their  way, 
they  had  set  up  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
it  was  he  doubtless  who  pronounced  the  forcible 
address  to  the  supposed  offenders.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  to  express  his  satisfaction  and  joy 
at  the  explanation  which  was  given,  and  which, 
with  a  lightened  heart,  he  bore  back  to  the  tribes 
assembled  at  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxii.  5,  sq.). 

It  appears  that  while  his  father  lived  Phinehas 
filled  the  post  of  superintendent  or  chief  of  the 
Lev ites,  probably  after  Eleazar  became  high  priest 
(Num.  iii.  32 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  20).  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  pontificate 
(Josh,  xxiv,  33) ;  but  the  only  case  in  which  he 
appears  officially  ui  the  Bible,  is  in  connection 
with  the  unhappy  circumstances  recorded  at  the 
end  of  the  book  of  Judges,  in  which  he  comes 
forward  as  high  priest  to  consult  Jehovah.  This 
mention  of  his  name  enables  us  to  conclude  that 
the  chronological  place  of  these  occurrences  would 
be  rather  towards  the  beginning  than  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  book  in  wliich  they  are  found  [Judges  ; 
Priest]. 

3,  PHINEHAS,  son  of  Eli  the  high  priest,  and 
brother  of  Hophni  [Ei.i ;  Hophni;  Samuel], 

PHLEGON  (*\€7a.v),  one  of  the  Christians 
of  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom, 
XV  i.  14).  Tlie  legend  {ap.  Dorotheus)  makes 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
bishop  of  Marathon. 

PHCEBE  (*oi/377),  a  deaconess  of  the  church 
at  Cenchreae,  recommended  to  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  the  church  of  Rome  by  St,  Paul,  who  had 
received  lospitable  treatment  from  her  (Rom. 
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xvi.  1).  It  is  probable  that  she  was  the  bearer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

PHCENICIA,  and  the  PHOENICIANS,  Tlie 
Greeks  called  those  merchants  who  came  from 
that  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  runs 
parallel  with  Mount  Lebanon,  iolviKes.  This 
name  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  chief  article  of  the  commerce  of  these  mer- 
chants was  <poiv6i, purple.  The  word  <poiv6s  means 
blood-red,  and  is  probably  related  to  (pSvos,. mur- 
der. This  derivation  of  the  name  is  alluded  to 
by  Strabo  (i.  p,  42).  Strabo,  however,  maintains 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  called  iolviKts,  because 
they  resided  originally  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Reland,  in  his  Palcestina  ex  Mumimentia 
Veterihus  lUustrata,  derives  the  name  .  from 
(polvi^,  palm-tree.  Bochart,  in  his  Canaan  (i. 
1 ),  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  pJJ/  *J3,  sons  of 
Anak, 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  ^oipikv,  and  by  the  Romans 
Phoenice.  In  Cicero  (De  Fin.  iv.  20)  there  oc- 
curs the  doubtful  reading  Phcenicia.  (Compare 
the  Vulgate  in  Num.  xxxiii.  51.)  However,  this 
latter  form  of  the  name  has  come  into  general 
use.  (Compare  Gesenii  Monumenta  Phcenicia, 
Lips.  1837,  p,  338;  Forbiger,  Handbuck  der 
alien  Geographie,  Lips.  1842-44,  p.  659,  sq.) 

This  name  was  used  by  the  ancients  sometimes 
in  a  wider,  sometimes  in  a  narrower  sense.  Phoe- 
nicia, in  its  widest  signification,  embraces  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  situated  between 
the  river  Orontes  and  Pelusium.  (Compare 
Strabo,  xvi,  p,  754,  sq,)  When  Ptolemaeus  and 
Strabo  speak  of  Phoenicia  in  a  more  restricted 
;  sense,  they  mention  the  river  Eleutheros  as  its 
northern  boundary ;  and  Ptolemaeus  states  also 
that  Dora,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  promon- 
tory Carmel,  and  north  of  the  river  Chorseus, 
was  the  most  soutliem  of  the  maritime  towns  of 
Phoenicia.  The  accounts  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  agree  with  these  statements,  since  they 
mention  the  town  of  Aradus  (TlIK),  situated  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  river  Eleutheros,  as 
being  the  most  northern  town  of  those  maritime 
colonies  which  had  proceeded  from  Sidon,  and 
Dor  as  being  the  most  southern  maritime  town 
belonging  to  the  Canaanites,  which  the  Israelites 
had  not  been  able  to  conquer.  (Compare  Gen.  x. 
18  ;  Jos.  xvii.  12, 13.)  However,  it  appears  that 
at  a  later  period  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  in 
possession  of  this  town.  (Compare  1  Kings  iv. 
1 1 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  29),  The  towns  Dor  and  Acco 
(Ptolemai's)  were  mercantile  places  of  less  im- 
portance than  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  often  mentioned.  Hence  arises  the 
fact  that  the  territory  of  Sidon  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  the  most  southern  part  of  Phoe- 
nicia, For  this  reason  we,  also,  in  speaking  of 
Phoenicia,  mean  only  that  slip  of  the  coast  which 
is  bounded  towards  the  east  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  wide,  and  extends 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween the  river  Eleutheros  and  the  promontory 
Carmel.  The  Israelites  called  this  slip  |y33,  the 
7ietherlands,  or  lowlands,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  (Compare  Forbiger, 
Handbuch  der  alteii  Geographie,  Lips.  1842-44, 
vol.  ii.  p.  659,  sq.) 

Phoenicia  is  situated  between  about  lat,  33** 
and  35°  N.,  and  under  long.  33°  E.    The  whole 
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of  Phoenicia  is  situated  at  the  western  declivity  of 
Mount  Lebanon.     Compare  the  article  Libanus. 

Phoenicia  was  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  its 
vegetable  productions.  This  variety  was  occa- 
eioned  by  the  great  diversity  of  climate  produced 
by  the  diversity  in  the  elevation  of  the  soil.  The 
Lebanon  is  said  to  bear  winter  on  its  head, 
spring  on  its  shoulders,  autumn  in  its  lap,  and  to 
have  summer  at  its  feet.  The  fertility  of  Phoe- 
nicia is  increased  by  the  numerous  streams  whose 
springs  are  in  Mount  Lebanon.  Even  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  we  read  the  praises  of  the  spring 
of  living  waters  which  flows  down  from  Lebanon. 
The  dense  population  assembled  in  the  great  mer- 
cantile towns  greatly  contributed  to  augment  by 
artificial  means  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  population  of  the  country  is  at  present  very 
much  reduced,  but  there  are  still  found  aqueducts 
and  artificial  vineyards  formed  of  mould  carried 
up  to  the  terraces  of  the  naked  rock.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  says,  Phoenice  regio  plena  gra- 
tiarum  et  venustatis,  urbibus  decorata  magnis  et 
pulchris — Phoenicia  is  a  charming  and  beau- 
tiful country,  adorned  with  large  and  elegant 
cities.  Even  now  this  country  is  among  the  most 
fertile  in  Western  Asia.  It  produces  wheat,  rye, 
and  barley,  and,  besides  the  more  ordinary  fraits, 
also  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates,  almonds, 
citrons,  oranges,  figs,  dates,  sugar-cane,  and  grapes, 
which  furnish  an  excellent  wine.  In  addition  to 
these  products,  it  yields  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco. 
The  country  is  also  adorned  by  the  variegated 
flowers  of  oleander  and  cactus.  The  higher  re- 
gions are  distinguished  from  the  bare  mountains 
of  Palestine  by  being  covered  with  oaks,  pines, 
cypress-trees,  acacias,  and  tamarisks ;  and  above 
«ll  by  majestic  cedars,  of  which  there  are  still  a 
few  very  old  trees,  whose  stems  measure  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sur  still  carry  on  a  profitable  traffic 
with  the  produce  of  Mount  Lebanon,  namely, 
wood  and  charcoal.  Phoenicia  produces  also 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats;  and  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees  supply  excellent  honey.  In  the 
forests  there  are  bears,  wolves,  panthei-s,  and 
jackals.  The  sea  furnishes  great  quantities  of 
fish,  so  that  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  among  tlie 
Phoenician  towns,  derived  its  name  from  fishing. 
Concerning  the  natural  geography  of  Phoenicia, 
compare  especially  the  works  of  Forbiger,  Raumer, 
and  Robinson  ;  also  Winer,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

The  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  might  at  the  first 
view  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 
same  source  (pre-Abrahamite)  as  the  Hebrews; 
for  they  spoke  the  same  language.  The  Phoe- 
nician proper  names  of  persons  and  places  occur- 
ring in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  explained 

from  the  Hebrew.  For  instance,  pTH  ^3?)D,  Mel- 
chizedek,  king  of  righteousness  (Gen.  xiv.  18); 

"170  ""iN,  Abimelech, /ai^er  of  the  king  (Gen. 
XX.  2) ;  "IV,  rock,  the  Hebrew  name  for  Tyre. 
The  Phoenician  inscriptions  on  monuments  and 
coins  exhibit  also  the  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew 
dialect  in  contradistinction  to  the  Aramaean  and 
Arabic.  There  are  slight  deviations  from  the  an- 
cient classical  Hebrew,  which  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained from  the  circumstance  that  the  most 
ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions  now  extant  are 
not  older  than  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
The  most  ancient  Phoenician    inscriptions  are 
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those  on  the  Cilician  coins.  (Compare  Gesenius, 
Geschichte  der  Hehrdischen  Sprache  und  Schrift, 
Leipz.  1815,  p.  16,  sq. ;  and  Gesenii  MonU' 
tnenta  Phoenicia,  p.  335,  sq.) 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Phoenicians  and 
Canaanites  are,  however,  described  as  descending, 
not  from  Shera,  but  from  Ham.  Herodotus,  also, 
on  the  authority  of  some  Persian  historians,  states 
that  the  Phoenicians  came  as  colonists  to  the  Syrian 
coasts  from  the  Erytliraean  Sea.  He  even  appeals 
to  the  statement  of  the  Phoenicians  themselves 
(vii.  89),  from  which  it  appears  that  they  resided 
originally  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Erythraean  Sea ; 
which  sea,  in  its  larger  signification,  extended  from 
the  eastern  shores  of  Egypt  to  the  western  shores  of 
India.  Strabo  relates  in  his  sixteenth  book  (p.  766), 
that  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  two  islands;  one 
of  which  was  called  Tyros  or  Tylos,  and  the  other 
Aradus,  on  which  were  found  temples  similar  to 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  inhabitants,  who 
stated  that  the  Phoenicians  went  out  from  them 
as  colonists.  An  island,  south  of  the  Bahrein 
Islands,  still  bears  the  name  of  Arad.  (Compare 
Niebuhr's  Beschreihung  von  Arabien.)  Jus 
tinus  also  (xvi.  3)  furnishes  a  similar  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Phoenicians.  These  are  the 
authorities  by  which  most  antiquarians  have  been 
induced  to  consider  the  Phoenicians  as  colonists 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Hamaker,  however,  in 
his  Miscellanea  Phoenicia  (Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1828,  p.  172,  sq.),  asserts  that  the  Phoenicians 
came  from  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  Hengstenberg 
(De  Eebus  Tyriorum,  Berolini,  1832,  p.  93) 
maintains  that  the  Phoenicians  came  into  their 
country  immediately  after  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind. However,  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
Genesis  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

The  first  Phoenician  colony  was  Sidon,  which  is 
therefore  called  in  Genesis  (x.  15)  the  first-bora 
of  Canaan.  But  soon  otlier  colonies  arose,  like 
Arka  (Gen.  x.  17),  Aradus,  and  Smyrna  (Gen. 
X.  18),  &c.,  whose  power  extended  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  who  drove  out  before  them  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Hence  it  arose  that  the 
appellation,  '  the  land  of  Canaan,'  was  transferred 
to  the  whole  of  Palestine,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  a  country  of  a  low  level,  but  is  full  of 
high  elevations.  However,  the  Canaanites,  in  a 
stricter  sense,  were  the  people  who  resided  in  the 
lower  regions  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  bcinks 
jf  the  Jordan. 

When  the  Israelites  conquered  the  country,  the 
Canaanites  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  who  resided 
in  powerful  maritime  towns,  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  were  called  Canaanites  in  parti- 
cular. Thus  we  read,  in  Isa.  xxiii.  11,  jyjD 
Canaan,  in  the  signification  of  Phoenicia.  The 
same  word  has  also  this  meaning  in  the  inscrip. 
tions  on  the  Phoenician  coins.  In  the  Septuagint 
the  Hebrew  ^jyjS  is  frequently  translated  <poivi^. 
In  Job  xl.  30,  A.  V.  xli.  6,  the'word  ^3J;J3  means 
a  merchant^  because  the  Phoenicians  were  the 
most  important  of  all  mercantile  nations. 

The  Carthaginians,  as  Phoenician  colonists, 
maintained,  even  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine, 
that  they  were  Canaanites.  In  Greek  writers  also 
occurs  the  name  x^'^  ^^^  Phoenicia  (comp.  Gesenii 
Thesaurus  Lingxue  Hehraicte,  Lipsiae,  1839,  torn, 
ii.  p.  696,  and  Gesenii  Monumenta  Phoenicia, 
p.  270,  sq.).  The  dialect  of  the  Israelites  perhaps 
resembled  more  the  Aramaean,  and  that  of  the 
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Phflwiiclans  more  the  Arabic ;  but  this  difference 
was  nearly  effaced  when  both  nations  resided  in 
the  same  country,  and  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  each  other.  Concerning  the  original  country 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  their  immigration  into  Ca- 
naan, compare  especially  Bertheau,  Zur  Geschichte 
der  Israeliten,  pp.  152-186,  Gottingew,  1810; 
and  Lengerke's  Kanaan,  Volks  U7id  Religions- 
geschichte  Israels,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  sq.,  Konigsberg, 
1844. 

During  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites,  the  Phoenicians  possessed  the 
following  towns,  which  we  will  enumerate  suc- 
cessively, in  the  direction  from  south  to  north  : — 
Dora  ("in,  Josh.  xi.  2  ;  xvii.  11,  sq.)  ;  Ptolemais 
(13j;,  Judg.  i.  33) ;  Ecdippa  (3^3^,  Josh.  xix. 
29)  ;  Tyre  ("IIV,  Josh.  xix.  29) ;  Sarepta  (DSIV, 

1  Kings  xvii.  9,  sq. ;  Luke  iv.  26)  ;  Sidon  (j'lT'X, 
Gen.  X.  15);  Berytus  (nnn^,  Ezek.  xlvii.  16; 

2  Sam.  viii.  8)  ;  Byblus  (?:j3,  Josh.  xiii.  5) ; 
Tri()olis,  Simyra  (nO^H,  Gen.  x.  18);  Arka 
(*p-|yn.  Gen.  X.  17);  Simna  (^^Dn,  Gen.  x. 
16);  Aradus  (nnNH,  Gen.  x.  18).  Compare 
the  respective  articles  on  these  towns.  Sidon  is 
the  only  Phoenician  town  mentioned  in  Homer 
{see  Iliad,  \i.  239;  xxiii.  743;  Of/yss.  x v.  415  ; 
xvii.  421). 

The  Phoenicians  in  general  are  sometimes  called 
Sidonians  (comp.  Gesenii  Monumetita  Phoenicia, 
ii.  267,  sq. ;  Thesaums  Linguce  Hebraicce,  under 
the  word  JIT^).  Justinus  (xviii.  3)  alludes  to 
the  etymology  of  this  name : '  Condita  urbe  quam 
a  piscium  tibertate  Sidofia  appellaverunt ;  nam 
piscem  Phoenices  Sidon  vocabant,' — a  city  being 
built  iohich  they  called  Sidon, yrow  the  abundance 
of  fishes  ;  for  the  Phoenicians  call  a  fish  sidon. 
Tl)is  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  But  the  root 
*11V,  which  in  Hebrew  means  only  to  catch  beasts 
and  birds,  can  also  be  employed  in  Arabic  when 
the  catching  of  fishes  is  spoken  of.  This  root 
occurs  also  in  the  Aramaic,  in  the  signification  of 
both  hunting  and  fishing  (compare  the  article 
Zidon). 

Heeren,  in  his  work,  On  the  Commerce  and 
Politics  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  9,  Gbt- 
tingen,  1824,  justly  observes  that  the  numerous 
towns  which  were  crowded  together  in  the  narrow 
space  of  PhcEiiicia  covered  almost  the  entire  coast, 
and,  togetlier  with  their  harbours  and  fleets,  must 
have  presented  an  aspect  which  has  scarcely  ever 
been  equalled,  and  which  was  calculated  to  im- 
press every  stranger  on  his  arrival  with  the  ideas 
of  wealth,  power,  and  enterprise. 

We  have  no  continuous  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  sources  of  such  a  history,  as  well  as 
the  works  proceeding  from  them,  have  been  lost. 
Joseplius  states  that  there  were  kept  in  various 
Phoenician  towns,  collections  of  public  docu- 
ments and  annals.  Menander  of  Ephesus  derived 
his  information  from  such  annals  when  he  wrote, 
in  Greek,  a  history  of  Tyre  (compare  Joseplms, 
Contra  Ap.  1.  17, 18).  Dias,  also,  a  native  Phoe- 
nician, wrote,  in  Greek,  a  history  of  Tyre.  Of 
tliese  two  works,  only  a  few  fragments  have  been 
preserved  (compare  Joseph.  Antiq.,  viii.  5.  3 ;  xiii. 
\,  sq. ;  ix.  14.  2  ;  Cont  Ap.  i.  77,  sq. ;  Theophil. 
Ad  Autol.  iii.  22;  Sync.  Chron.  p.  182).  Philo 
of  Byblus  translated  and  re-modelled,  during 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a  history  of  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt,  said  to  be  composed  by  Sanchooiathon, 
Toi-  u.  35 
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B.C.  1250.  From  this  work  Porphyrins,  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  borrowed  some  cos- 
mogonical  arguments,  which  have  been  preserved 
in  Eusebii  Preparatio  Evangelica  (i.  10).  The 
nature  of  these  fragments  is  such,  that  they  cannot 
throw  much  tght  upon  Phoenician  history.  Theo- 
dotus,  Hesycrates,  and  Moschos,  are  mentioned 
as  authors  oji  Phoenicia,  by  Tatianus  {Cont. 
Gracus,  §  37)  :  their  works  are  likewise  lost. 
Gesenius  mentions,  in  his  Monumenta  Phoenicia 
(p.  363,  sq.),  some  later  Phoenician  authors,  who 
do  not  touch  upon  historical  subjects.  Our 
knowledge  of  Phoenician  history  is  consequently 
confined  to  occasional  notices  in  the  Hebrew  and 
classical  authors  of  antiquity.  This  deficiency 
of  historical  information  arises  also  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  facts  of  Plioenician  history 
were  less  connected  than  the  events  in  the  history 
of  other  nations.  The  Phoenicians  never  formed 
one  compact  body  politic,  and  consequently  did 
not  always  gradually  advance  in  their  political 
constitution  and  in  the  extent  of  their  power. 
Every  town  endeavoured  to  advance  its  commerce 
in  its  own  way.  Thus  there  constantly  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  Phoenicians  new  elements, 
which  disturbed  a  gradual  historical  progress, 
Phoenicia  was  a  country  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  maritime  towns,  but  did  not  afford  room  for 
great  political  events.  The  history  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians is  that  of  their  external  commerce. 

A  mercantile  nation  cannot  bear  despotic 
government,  because  the  greatest  external  liberty 
is  requisite  in  order  constantly  to  discover  new 
sources  of  gain,  and  to  enlarge  the  roads  of  com- 
merce. The  whole  of  Phoenicia  consisted  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  various  towns.  Each 
of  these  territories  had  its  own  constitution,  and 
in  most  of  them  a  king  exercised  supreme  power. 
We  hear  of  kings  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  and 
Byblus.  It  seems  that  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
besieged  Tyre  in  vain,  the  royal  dignity  ceased 
for  some  time,  and  that  there  existed  a  kind  of  re- 
publican administration,  under  suffetes  or  judges. 
The  regal  power  was  always  limited  by  the  ma- 
gistracy and  the  ])riesthood.  The  independent 
Phoenician  states  seem  to  have  formed  a  con- 
federation, at  the  head  of  which  stood  for  some 
time  Sidon,  and  at  a  later  period  Tyre.  Tripolis 
was  built  conjointly  by  the  various  states  in  order 
to  form  the  seat  of  their  congress.  The  smaller 
states  were  sometimes  so  much  oppressed,  by 
Tyre,  that  they  preferred  rather  to  submit  to  ex- 
ternal enemies  (compare  Heeren's  Ideen,  &c.,  p. 
15,  sq.  ;  Beck's  Anleitung  zur  genaueren 
Kenntniss  der  Welt-  xcnd  Volker-Geschichte,  p. 
252,  sq.,  and  581,  sq.). 

The  position  of  Phoenicia  was  most  favourable 
for  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  East  and 
West.  The  Libanus  furnished  excellent  timber 
for  ships.  Corn  was  imported  from  Palestine. 
Persians,  Lydians,  and  Lycians,  frequently  served 
as  mercenaries  in  the  Phoenician  armies  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  10,  11).  Phoenicia  exported  wine  to 
Egypt  (Herod,  iii.  5,  6).  Purple  garments  were 
best  manufactured  in  Tyre  (Amati,  De  Resti- 
tutione  Purpurarum,  3d  edit.,  Casenae,  1784). 
Glass  was  made  in  Sidon  and  Sarepta  (compare 
Heeren,  p.  86,  sq. ;  Beck,  p.  593,  sq.).  In  Phoe- 
nicia was  exchanged  the  produce  of  all  known 
countries.  After  David  had  vanq^ished  the 
Edomites  and  conquered  the  coasta  of  the  Red 
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Sea,  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  Solomon,  by  which  he  ensured  for 
his  people  the  right  of  navigation  to  India.  Tiie 
combined  fleet  of  the  Israelites  and  Phoenicians 
sailed  from  the  seaports  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath. 
These  ports  were  situated  on  tlie  e»stern  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Sinus  vElaiiiticus,  or  Gulf 
of  Akaba.  Israelitish-Phoenician  mercantile  ex- 
peditions proceeded  to  Ophir,  perhaps  Abhira, 
situated  at  (he  mouth  of  the  Indus  (compare 
'Lassen's  Indische  AUerthumskunde,  i.  537,  sq., 
Bonn,  1844).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Indian 
coasts  in  general  were  also  called  Ophir.  Tiiree 
years  were  required  in  order  to  accomplisli  a  mer- 
cantile expedition  to  Ophir  and  to  return  with 
cargoes  of  gold,  algum-wood,  ivory,  silver,  mon- 
keys, peacocks,  and  other  Indian  produce.  Some 
names  of  these  products  are  Indian  transferred 

into  Hebrew,  as  D^3D?N  almuggim ;  Sanscrit 
valgu,  or,  according  to  the  Decanic  pronuncia- 
tion, valgu?n  ;  D^SiTjK'  shen-habbim  (ivory) ; 
Sanscrit  ibha  ;  C]1p,  koph  (ape)  ;  Sanscrit  kapi  ; 
D^*3in  tiikkiyim  (peacock) ;  Sanscrit  cikhi,  ac- 
cording to  the  Decanic  pronunciation  (compare  1 
Kings  ix.  27  ;  x.  11,22)  [Commerce  ;  Ophir]. 
It  seems,  however,  that  these  mercantile  expe- 
ditions to  India  were  soon  given  up,  probably  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  navigating  the 
Red  Sea.  King  Jehoshaphat  endeavoured  to 
recommence  these  expeditions,  but  his  fleet  was 
wrecked  at  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings  xxii.  49). 
About  B.C.  616  or  601,  Phoenician  seamen  un- 
dertook, at  the  command  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  a 
Toyage  of  discovery,  proceeding  from  the  Red 
Sea  round  Africa,  and  returning  after  two  years 
through  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  Egypt  (Herod. 
iv.  42).  The  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  mentions 
the  commerce  by  land  between  India  and  Phoe- 
nicia. The  names  of  mercantile  establishments 
on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  along  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  partly  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
In  these  places  the  Phoenicians  exchanged  tlie 
produce  of  the  west  for  that  of  India,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Arabia  especially  furnished  incense, 
gold,  and  precious  stones.  The  Midianites  (Gen. 
XKXvii.  28)  and  the  Edomites  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16) 
effected  the  transit  by  their  caravans.  The  forti- 
fied Idumaean  town  Petra  contained  probably  the 
storehouses  in  which  the  produce  of  southern 
countries  was  collected.  From  Egypt  the  Phoe- 
nicians exported  especially  byssus  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7) 
.for  wine.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  the 
tyrant  of  Thebes,  Busiris,  liaving  soiled  his  hands 
with  the  blood  of  all  foreigners,  was  killed  by  the 
Tyrian  Hercules.  This  indicates  that  Phoenician 
colonists  estiiblished  themselves  and  their  civiliza- 
tion successfully  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  all 
strangers  usually  had  been  persecuted. 

At  a  later  period  Memphis  was  the  place  where 
most  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Egypt  were  established. 
Phoenician  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt  prove 
that  even  under  the  Ptolemies  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  still  existed 
(compare  Gesenii  Monumenta  Phainicia,  xiii. 
224,  sq.). 

From  Palestine  the  Phoenicians  imported,  be- 
sides wheat,  especially  from  Judaea,  ivory,  oil, 
and  balm ;  also  wool,  principally  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nomadic  Arabs.  Damascus  furnished 
.•due  (E«ek.  xxvii,  5,  6,  17,  18,  21),  and  the 
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mountains  of  Syria  wood.  The  tribes  ahoiA 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  furnished  slaves 

and  iron;  for  instance,  the  Tibarseans  (73in 
Tubal),  and  Moschi  (^E'D  Meshech).  Horse- 
men, horses,  and  mules,  came  from  the  Armenians 
(nOljn  Togarmah).     See  Heeren,  pp.  86-130. 

The  treasures  of  the  East  were  exported  from 
Phoenicia  by  sliips  which  sailed  first  to  Cyprus, 
tlie  mountains  of  wliich  are  visible  from  the 
Pljoenician  coast.  Citium  was  a  Phoenician  co- 
lony in  Cyprus,  tlie  name  of  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  whole  of  Cyprus,  and  even  to  some 
neighbouring  islands  and  coasts  called  D^HS 
(Gen.  X.  4  ;  Isa.  xxiii.  1, 12).  Hence  also  D^DITv 
the  name  of  a  Canaanilish  or  Phoenician  tril>e 
(Gesen.  Moii.  Phcen.,  p.  153).  Cyprus  was  subject 
to  Tyre  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
There  are  still  found  Phoenician  inscriptions 
wliicli  prove  the  connection  of  Cyprus  with  Tyre. 
At  Rhodes  (D^JTl)  also  are  found  vestiges  of 
Phoenician  influence.  From  Rhodes  the  moun- 
tains of  Crete  are  visible.  Tliis  was  of  great 
importance  for  the  direction  of  navigators,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  compass.  In  Crete,  and  also 
in  the  Cycladic  and  Sporadic  Isles,  are  vestiges  of 
Phoenician  settlements.  On  the  Isle  of  Thasos, 
on  tlie  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  the  Phoenicians 
had  gold  mines  ;  and  even  on  tlie  southern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  they  had  factories.  However, 
when  the  Greeks  became  more  powerful,  the  Phoe- 
nicians sailed  more  in  other  directions.  They 
occujned  also  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
but  were,  after  tlie  Greek  colonization,  confined 
to  a  few  towns,  Motya,  Soloes,  Panormus  (Thuc. 
vi.  2).  Tlie  Phoenician  mercantile  establishments 
in  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  could  scarcely 
be  called  colonies. 

Carthage  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  which  pro- 
bably soon  became  important  by  commerce  with 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  remained  connected 
with  Tyre  by  means  of  a  common  sanctuary. 
After  Phoenicia  had  been  vanquished  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  the  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  came  into 
the  power  of  Carthage.  The  Plioenicians  had  for 
a  long  period  exported  from  Spain  gold,  silver, 
tin,  iron,  lead  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  13),  fruit,  wine,  oil, 
wax,  fish,  aiidwool.  Their  chief  settlement  was 
Tarshish,  U'^tJ'in,  subjection,  from  the  root  K'JJ'"!, 
he  vanquished,  subjected.  The  Aramaeans  pro- 
nounced it  K'''n"in ;  hence  the  Greek  I'artessos. 
Teis  was  probably  only  the  name  of  a  town  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Calpe 
and  Abyla,  now  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta),  and  even 
more  west  than  Gades,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis 
(Herod,  iv.  02;  Scymnus  Chins,  v.  161,  sq.). 
This  river  was  also  called  Tartessus  (Arist.  Me- 
teor, i.  13  ;  Paus.  vi.  19,  3;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  148). 
At  a  later  period  the  town  of  Tartessus  obtained 
likewise  the  Phoenician  name  Carteja,  from  TTlp, 
totcn  (Strabo,  iii.  ]).  151). 

There  are  other  names  of  towns  in  Spain  which 
have  a  Phoenician  derivation ;  Gades,  TIJ,  septum, 
fence  (comp.  Gesen.  Man.  Phuen.  p.  304,  sq.  349); 

Malaga,  n?l3,  on  account  of  much  salt-fish  thence 
exported ;  or,  according  to  Gesenius  (Mon.  Phcen, 

p.312,sq.,and353),fromnD^O"n3xSto,o^cma 
fabrorum,  iron-works,  or  manutactory  of  other 
metals,  on  account  of  the  mines  to  be  found  there ; 
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Belon,  n?y3,  civitas,  city  (Gesen,  Mon.  Phan. 
p.  311,  sq.,  and  348> 

The  voyage  to  Tarshish  was  the  most  import- 
ant of  those  undertaken  by  the  Phoenicians. 
Hence  it  was  that  their  largest  vessels  were  all 
called  ships  of  Tarshish,  although  they  sailed 
in  other  directions  (1  Kings  x.  22). 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  Phoenicians  exported 
tin  from  the  British  Isles,  and  amber  from 
the  coasts  of  Prussia.  Their  voyages  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa  seem  to  have  been  merely 
voyages  of  discovery,  without  permanent  results. 
The  Spanish  colonies  were,  probably,  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  Phoenician  wealth,  and  were 
founded  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  migration 
of  tlie  Phoenician,  Cadmus,  into  Bceotia,  like- 
wise belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Phoenician 
colonization.  Homer  seems  to  know  little  of  the 
Sidonian  commerce ;  which  fact  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  Phoenicians  avoided  all  col- 
lision and  competition  with  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Greeks,  and  preferred  to  direct  their  voyages 
into  countries  where  such  competition  seemed  to 
be  improbable. 

Phoenicia  flourished  most  in  the  period  from 
David  to  Cyrus,  b.c.  1050-550.  In  this  period 
were  founded  the  African  colonies,  Carthage, 
Utica,  and  Leptis.  These  colonies  kept  up  a 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  but 
were  not  politically  dependent.  This  preserved 
PhoBnicia  from  the  usual  stagnation  of  Oriental 
states.  The  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians  had  a 
great  influence  upon  other  nations.  Their  voyages 
are  described  in  Greek  mythology  as  the  expedi- 
tions of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  The  course  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  was  not  marked  like  that  of 
other  conquerors — viz.  Medes  and  Assyrians — by 
ruined  cities,  and  devastated  countries,  but  by 
flourishing  colonies,  by  agriculture,  and  the  arts 
of  peace  (comp.  Heeren,  pp.  24-80,  and  Movers, 
Die  Phoenicier,  i.  pp.  12-55.) 

According  to  the  Phoenician  religion,  the  special 
object  of  worship  was  the  vital  power  in  nature, 
which  is  either  producing  or  destroying.  The  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature,  again,  is  either  procreative, 
masculine,  or  receptive, /ewiwine.  These  funda- 
mental ideas  are  represented  by  the  Phoenician 
gods,  who  appear  under  a  great  variety  of  names, 
because  these  leading  ideas  may  be  represented 
in  many  different  ways.  Compare  Movers,  Un- 
tersuchungen  iiber  die  Religion  U7id  die  Gott- 
heiten  der  Phoenicier,  Bonn,  1841  ;  Stahr,  Die 
Religions  systeme  der  Heidnischen  Volker  des 
Orients,  Berlin,  1836,  pp.  376-448;  Selden, 
De  Diis  Syris. 

We  need  not  here  entet  into  details  concerning 
the  Phoenician  gods,  as  the  principal  of  them  have 
been  noticed  under  their  names  [Baal,  Ashto- 
keth].  _  It  suffices  to  state  generally,  that  the 
procreative  principle  was  worshipped  as  Baal, 
7y3,  lord,  and  as  the  sun.  Tlie  rays  of  the  sun 
are,  however,  not  only  procreative,  but  destruc- 
tive; and  this  destructive  power  is  especially  re- 
presented in  the  Ammonitish  fire-god  Moloch. 
Thus  Baal  represented  both  the  generative  and 
destructive  principles  of  nature ;  in  which  latter 
capacity  the  Hebrews  worshipped  him  by  human 
sacrifice  (i  Kings  xviii.  28  ;  Jer.  xix.  5).  He  was 
the  tutelary  god  of  Tyre,  and  hence  had  the  name 

Bf  Melkar,  n"lp?D,  equivalent  to  Mclech-kereth 
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mp  I^ID,  '  king  of  the  city,'  whom  the  Greeks 
called  the  Tyrian  Hercules. 

Of  Baaltis,  or  Astarte,  which  are  usually  iden- 
tified, although  they  seem  to  have  been  originally 
dirt'erent,  we  shall  here  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  already  stated  under  Ashtoueth. 

Besides  these  principal  deities,  the  Phoenicians 
worshipped  seven  kabirim,  0^1^33,  mighty  ones, 
whose  numbers  corresponded  with  the  seven 
planets.  These  kabirim  were  considered  as  pro- 
tectors of  men  in  using  the  powers  of  nature, 
especially  navigation.  With  these  seven  kabirim 
was  associated  Esmun  (JDtJ'N  =  ''3''?2t^n,  the 
eighth^  representing  the  sky  full  of  fixed  stars, 
surrounding  the  seven  planets,  the  refreshing  air 
and  the  warmth  of  life.  Esmun  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  'AcrKXrinios.  Many  Phoenician  names 
are  compounded  with  Esmun-  Hence  we  infer 
that  he  was  frequently  worshipped  (comp.  Gesen. 
Mon.  Phcen.  p.  136,  sq.).— G.  B. 

PHRAT.     [Euphrates.] 

PHRYGIA  (^pvyia),  an  inland  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia 
and  Galatia,  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia  and  Ly- 
caonia,  on  the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and 
Isauria,  and  on  the  west  by  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia.  In  early  times  Phrygia  seems  tc  have 
comprehended  the  greater  ])ait  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  subsequently  divided 
into  Phrygia  Major  on  the  south,  and  Phrygia 
Minor  or  Epictetus  (acquired')  on  the  north-west. 
The  Romans  divided  the  province  into  three  dis- 
tricts :  Phrygia  Salutaris  on  the  east,  Phrygia 
Pacatiana  on  the  west,  and  Phrygia  Katakekau- 
mene  (the  burnt)  in  the  middle.  The  country, 
as  defined  by  the  specified  limits,  is  for  the  most 
part  level,  and  very  abundant  in  corn,  fruit,  and 
wine.  It  had  a  peculiar  and  celebrated  breed  of 
cattle,  and  the  fine  raven  black  wool  of  the  sheep 
around  Laodicea  on  the  Lycus  was  in  high  re- 
pute. Tiie  Maeander  and  the  Hermus  were  its 
chief  rivers.  The  Phrygians  were  a  very  ancient 
people,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formed,  along 
with  the  Pelasgi,  the  aborigines  of  Asia  Minor. 
Jews  from  Phrygia  were  present  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10),  and  the  pro- 
vince was  afterwards  twice  traversed  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  missionary  journeys  (Acts  xvi.  6  ;  xviii. 
23).  The  cities  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and 
ColossBe,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  be- 
longed to  Phrygia,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia  was 
also  within  its  limits  (see  the  names).  Rosen- 
miiiler,  Bibl.  Geog.  iii.  43-45;  Winer,  Real-wur- 
terbuch;  Leake,  Geog.  of  Asia  Minor. 

PHUL.    [PuL.] 

PHUT  (ma  ;  Sept.  *ou5),  a  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x.  6),  progenitor  of  an  African  people  of  the  same 
name,  sometimes  rendered  <  Libya'  (Jer.  xlvi.  9  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10  ;  xxx.  5  ;  xxxviii.  5 ;  Nah.  iii.  9) 
[Nations,  Dispersion  of]. 

PHYLACTERY     {cpvKaKT-fipia,     called    in 

Rabbinical  Hebrew  |vSn  tephelin),  strips  of 
parchment  inscribed  with  particular  passages  of 
Scripture  (Deut.  vi.  4-9;  xi.  13-21;  Exod.  xiii. 
1-10,  11-16).  They  were  folded  up  and  en- 
closed in  a  small  leather  box,  and  worn  upon  the 
forehead  nearly  between  the  eyes,  or  upon  the  left 
arm  near  to  the  heart,  being  attached  by  straps 
of  leather  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  13 ;  Hieron.  in 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17).     They  were  considered  as  thus 
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remindin!?  tlie  wearers  to  fulfil  the  law  with  the 
head   and  heart  (comp.  Rosenmuller  in  Exod. 


xiii.  9) ;  and  they  were  also  regarded  as  amulets, 
protecting  the  wearer  from  the  powers  of  evil, 
especially  demons  (Targ.  in  Cant.  viii.  3).  Ou 
this  notion  was  founded  the  Greek  name  of  (pv- 
\ciKTi)piov,  which  means  a  'safeguard.'  These  ap- 
pendages were  used  during  tlie  stated  prayers,  and 
only  by  men.  The  whole  observance  is  founded 
on  the  authority  of  the  texts  which  are  written 
on  the  strips  of  parchment,  as  Exod.  xiii.  16  : 
'  It  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine  hand,  and 
for  frontlets  (niQOID,  bands,  fillets)  between 
thine  eyes;'  whicli,  although  in  all  probability 
only  figurative  expressions,  have  l)een  literally 
understood,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Jews  since 
the  Exile.  In  existing  usage  the  skin  employed 
in  making  the  phylacteries  is  prepared  with  much 
care,  and  the  writing  traced  with  minute  accu- 
racy £ind  neatness.  The  Hebrew  ritualists  give 
very  exact  and  numerous  directions  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  are  required  to  be  closely  observed. 
The  case  itself  is  composed  of  several  layers  of 
parchment  or  of  black  calf-skin.  The  phylac- 
teries for  the  head  have  four  cavities,  in  each 
of  which  is  put  one  of  the  four  texts  to  which 
we  have  referred ;  but  the  phylacteries  for  the  arm 
have  otdy  one  cavity,  containing  the  same  texts 
all  written  on  one  slip  of  parchment.  Lightfoot 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  our  Saviour  himself 
wore  the  Jewish  tephelin  or  phylacteries,  as  well 
as  the  zizith  or  fringes,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  nation ;  and  that  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  our 
Lord  condemns  not  the  wearing  of  them,  but  the 
pride  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  in  making 
them  broad  and  visible,  to  obtain  respect  and  re- 
jmtation  for  wisdom  and  piety  {Uor.  Heb.  ad 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  Maimonides,  Yad  Hacash.  pp. 
2,  3 ;  Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  190,  sq. ;  Beck, 
Dissert,  de  usu  Phylacterior. ;  Ugolino,  De  Phy- 
lacter.  Hebraor.,  in  Thesaurus,  tom.  xxi. ;  Bux- 
torf.  Syttag.  p.  179,  sq.;  Townley,  Reasons  for 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  350). 

PHYSIC;  PHYSICIANS.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Israelites  brought  some 
knowledge  of  medicine  with  them  from  Egypt, 
whose  physicians  were  celebrated  in  all  antiquity. 
To  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  that  country 
there  are  indeed  some  allusions  in  Scripture,  as 
contained  in  the  notice  of  the  corps  of  physicians 
in  the  service  of  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  2)  ;  of  the  use 
of  artificial  help  and  practised  mldwives  in  child- 
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birth  (Exod.  i.  16) ;  and  of  the  copioug  materia 
medica,  the  *  many  medicines,'  which  their  mfr 
dical  practice  had  brought  into  use  (Jer.  Ixvi.  11). 
On  the  strength  of  these  notices,  and  in  the  aiy- 
sence  of  equally  detailed  information  respecting 
the  state  of  medicine  among  the  Hebrews,  it 
has  become  usual  to  bring  under  the  present 
head  all  that  Wilkinson  and  others  tell  us  re- 
specting the  medical  service  of  the  Egyptians: 
but,  in  truth,  all  this  has  little  connection  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  tends  nothing  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  Scripture,  except  in  the  particular  in- 
stances to  which  we  have  referred  :  for  nothing 
can  be  more  manifest  than  that  the  state  of  me- 
dicine was  very  different  among  the  Egyptians 
from  what  it  was  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  bring  together  the  few  facts 
which  are  really  available,  than  to  occupy  our 
space  with  irrelevant  matter.  This  will  embrace 
80  much  of  the  Egyptian  matter  as  is  properly 
applicable  to  the  subject. 

In  Gen.  1.  2,  it  is  said  that  Joseph  '  commanded 
his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his 
father ;  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Irsael.' 
By  this  we  are  not  to  understand  that  all  the 
physicians  of  Joseph  took  part  in  tlie  operation. 
The  command  must  be  considered  as  addressed 
to  those  among  them  to  whom  this  business  be- 
longed. It  seems  rather  remarkable  to  find  in 
the  household  of  Joseph  a  considerable  number  of 
physicians.  Warburton  (Divine  Legation,  b. 
iv.  3  -  83)  compares  with  this  account  what 
Herodotus  (ii.  84)  says  of  the  Egyptian  phy- 
sician :  '  The  medicine  practice  is  divided  among 
them  as  follows :  each  physician  is  for  one  kind 
of  sickness,  and  no  more;  and  all  places  are 
crowded  with  physicians :  for  there  are  physi- 
cians for  the  eyes,  physicians  for  the  head,  phy- 
sicians for  the  teeth,  physicians  for  the  stomach, 
and  for  internal  diseases.'  Therefore,  remarks  War- 
burton,  it  ought  not  to  appear  strange  that  Joseph 
had  a  considerable  number  of  family  physicians. 
'  Every  great  family,  as  well  as  every  city,  must 
needs,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  swarm  with  the 
faculty.  A  multitude  of  these  domestics  would 
now  appear  an  extravagant  piece  of  state  even  in 
a  first  minister,  but  we  see  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, when  each  distemper  had  its  proper  phy- 
sician.' The  renown  of  the  Egyptian  physicians, 
in  ancient  times,  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  Cyrus  had  a  physician  sent  him 
from  Egypt,  and  Darius  always  had  Egyptian 
physicians  at  his  court  (Herodot.  iii.  1.  129). 
On  this  subject  see  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  57 ;  xxvi. 
3 ;  xxix.  30 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Effyptians,  iii. 
390-394 ;  Hengstenberg,  D.  B'ucher  Moses  u. 
Aegypten,  pp.  70,  71 ;  Sprengel,  Gescht.  d.  AUe 
Welt.,  i.  62 

In  tlie  early  stage  of  medical  practice  atten- 
tion was  confined  among  all  nations  to  surgical 
aid  and  external  applications :  even  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period  outward  maladies 
appear  to  have  been  the  chief  subjects  of  medical 
treatment  among  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  i.  6;  Ezek. 
XXX.  21  ;  2  Kings  viii.  29 ;  ix.  15) ;  and  although 
they  were  not  altogether  without  remedies  for  in- 
ternal or  even  mental  disorders  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
12;  1  Sam.  xvi.  16),  they  seem  to  have  made 
but  little  progress  in  this  branch  of  the  healing 
art.  The  employment  of  the  physician  was, 
howercr,  very  general  both  before  and  after  the 
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exile  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12 ;  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  Sirach 
xxxviii.  1 ;  Mark  v.  26  ;  comp.  Luke  iv.  23  ;  v. 
31 ;  viii.  43). 

The  medicines  most  in  use  were  salves,  par- 
ticularly balms  (Jer.  viii.  21 ;  xlvi.  1 1  •,  comp. 
Prosper  Alpinus,  Med.  Mgypt,  p.  118),  plas- 
ters or  poultices  (2  Kings  xx.  7 ;  comp.  Plin. 
xxiii.  63),  oil-baths  (Josepli.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i. 
33.5;  ii.  21.  6;  T.Bab,  tit.  Berachoth,  i. '2), 
mineral  baths  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  6.5;  Vita, 
16;  Be  Bell.  Jvd.  i.  33.  5;  ii.  21.  6;  comp. 
John  V.  2,  sq.),  river  bathing  (2  Kings  v.  10). 
Of  remedies  for  internal  complaints,  some  notion 
may  be  formed  from  the  Talmudica!  intimations 
of  things  lawful  and  unlawful  to  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  They  were  mostly  very  simple, 
such  as  our  old  herbalists  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  recommend.  For  instance  : — '  It  is  un- 
lawful to  eat  Greek  hyssop  on  the  Sabbath, 
because  it  is  not  food  tit  for  healthy  people; 
but  man  may  eat  wild  rosemary,  and  drink 
nyiT  D13t5  ("  bloom  of  the  herbs  ;"  some  plant 
regarded  as  an  antidote  against  pernicious  li- 
quids) ;  a  man  may  eat  of  any  kind  of  food  as 
medicine,  and  drink  any  kind  of  herbage,  except 

water  of  D  vpT  dekalim  («'.  e.  "  water  of  trees," 
that  is,  from  a  spring  between  two  trees,  the  first 
draught  of  which  was  believed  to  promote  diges- 
tion, the  second  to  be  laxative,  and  the  third  an 
emetic);  and  of  D''1pJ?  DID  cos  ikkarim  (a 
mucilage  or  ointment  of  pulverized  herbs  and 
gum  in  wine),  as  these  are  only  remedies  for  the 
jaundice;  but  a  man  may  drink  the  water  of 
dekalim  for  thirst,  and  may  anoint  himself  with 
the  oil  of  ikkarim,  but  not  as  a  remedy.  He 
who  has  the  tootliaclie  must  not  rinse  his  teeth 
with  vinegar,  but  he  may  wash  them  as  usual 
(i.  e.  dip  something  in  vinegar,  and  rub  them), 
and  if  he  gets  cured,  he  does  get  cured.  He  who 
has  pains  in  his  loins  must  not  rub  them  with 
wine  or  vinegar;  he  may,  however,  anoint  them 
with  any  kind  of  oil,  except  rose-oil.  Princes 
may  anoint  (dress)  their  wounds  with  rose-oil,  as 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  anointing  themselves  on 
other  days'  (  T.  Bab.  tit.  Sabbath,  fol.  1 10  ;  comp. 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Matt.  v.  26). 

Amulets  were  also  much  in  use  among  the 
Jews ;  the  character  of  wliich  may  be  shown  from 
the  same  source  : — '  It  is  permitted  [even  on  the 
Sabbath]  to  go  out  with  the  egg  of  a  grasshopper, 
or  the  tooth  of  a  fox,  or  the  nail  of  one  who  has 
been  hanged,  as  medical  remedies'  (T.  Bab.  tit. 
Sabbath,  fol.  4.  2).  Strict  persons,  however,  dis- 
countenanced such  practices  as  belonging  to  '  the 
ways  of  the  Amorites.'  Enchantments  were  also 
employed  by  those  who  professed  the  healing  art, 
especially  in  diseases  of  the  mind;  and  they  were 
much  in  the  habit  of  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
patient  (2  Kings  v.  1 1 ;  Joseph,  Antiq.  ii.  5). 

The  part  taken  by  the  priest  in  the  judgment 
on  leprosy,  &c.,  has  led  to  an  impression,  that  the 
medical  art  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Levitical 
body.  This  may  in  some  degree  be  true ;  not 
because  they  were  Levites,  but  because  they,  more 
than  any  other  Hebrews,  had  leisure,  and  some- 
times inclination  for  learned  pursuits.  The  acts 
prescribed  for  the  priest  by  the  law  do  not,  how- 
ever, of  themselves,  prove  anything  on  this  point, 
as  the  inspection  of  leprosy  belonged  rather  to 
Muiitary  police  than  to  medicine — although  it 
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was  certainly  necessary  that  the  inspecting  priest 
should  be  able  to  discriminate,  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  law,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  placed  under  his  control  (Lev.  xii.  13  ; 
xiv.  15).  The  priests  themselves  were  apt  tc 
take  colds,  &c..  from  being  obliged  to  minister 
at  all  times  of  the  year  with  naked  feet;  whence 
there  was  in  latter  times  a  medical  inspector 
attaclieil  to  the  temple  to  attend  to  their  com- 
plaints (Kail,  De  Morbis  Sacerdot.  V.  T. ;  Light- 
foot,  p.  781). 

Of  anatomical  knowledge  some  faint  traces 
may  be  discerned  in  such  passages  as  Job  ix.  8,  sq. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Heiirews  were  in  the 
habit  of  opening  dead  bodies  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  death.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians 
were  so,  and  their  practice  of  embalmment  must 
have  given  them  much  anatomical  knowledge 
(Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egijpt.  iii.  392).  But  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge  there  were  great 
obstacles  among  a  people  to  whom  simple  con- 
tact with  a  corpse  conveyed  pollution.  Besides 
the  autliorifies  cited,  see  F.  Borner,  Dissert,  de 
Statu  Medicine  ap.  Veil.  Ebr.,  1755  ;  Sprengel, 
De  Medicina  Ebrceor.,  1789;  Mead,  Medka 
Sac7-a,  1755;  Schmidt,  Bibl.  Medic.;  Norberg, 
De  Medicina  Arabum,  in  Optisc.  Acad,  iii,  404, 
sq. ;  see  also  Diseases  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
names  of  diseases  in  the  present  work. 

PI-BESETH  (non  ^a  ;  Sept.  BoipacTTos),  a 
city  of  Egypt,  named  with  several  others  in  Ezek. 
xxx.  17.  According  to  the  Septuagint,  which  is 
followed  by  the  Vulgate,  it  is  the  same  with  Bu- 
bastus,  which  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Nomos 
Bubastites  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  9 ;  Ptol.  iv.  5). 
Bubastus  itself  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Pi-bast, 
Pi  being  the  Egyptian  article;  and  Pi-beseth 
seems  also  to  be  manifestly  no  other  than  a  corrupt 
reading  of  the  same  Egyptian  name  (Wilkinson's 
Modern  Egypt,  i.  427).  That  name  was  derived 
from  the  goddess  Bubastis  (Copt.  Pascht),  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Artemis.  A  great 
festive  pilgrimage  was  yearly  made  to  her  temple 
in  this  place  by  great  numbers  of  people  (Herod, 
ii.  5-9).  Bubastus  is  described  with  unusual  mi- 
nuteness by  Herodotus  (ii.  137,  138);  and  Wil- 
kinson assures  us  that  the  outlines  of  his  account 
may  still  be  verified.  The  city  was  taken  by 
the  Persians,  who  destroyed  the  walls  (Diod.  Sic. 
xvi.  51);  but  it  was  still  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration under  the  Romans.  It  was  near  Bu- 
bastus that  the  canal  leaiiing  to  Arsinoe  (Suez) 
opened  to  the  Nile  (Herod,  ii.  138) ;  and  although 
tlie  mouth  was  afterwards  often  changed  and  taken 
more  southward,  it  has  now  returned  to  its  first 
locality,  as  the  present  canal  of  Tel-el-Wadee 
commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Tel  Basta.  This  Tel 
Basta,  which  undoubtedly  represents  Bubastus, 
is  in  N.  lat.  30°  36';  E.  long.  31=  33.  Thes-ite 
is  occupied  by  mounds  of  great  extent,  which 
consist  of  tlie  crude  brick  houses  of  the  town,  with 
the  usual  heaps  of  broken  pottery.  The  temple, 
of  which  Herodotus  states  that,  although  others  iu 
Egypt  were  larger  and  more  magnificent,  none 
were  more  beautiful,  is  entirely  destroyed ;  but 
the  remaining  stones,  being  of  the  finest  red  gra- 
nite, confirm  the  historian's  testimony  (Wilkinson, 
Modern  Egypt,  i.  300,  427-429;  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  i.  825). 
PIGEON.     [Dove;  Tohtlk-Dov«. | 
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PI-HAHIROTH  (n'T'nn  '•S),  a  place  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  east  of  Baal- 
xephon  (Exod.  xiv.  2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  The 
Hebrew  signification  of  the  words  would  be  equi- 
valent to  '  mouth  of  ihe  caverns  ;"  but  it  is  doubt- 
less an  Egyptian  name,  and  as  such  would  signify 
a  '  place  where  grass  or  sedge  grows.'  Jablonsky, 
Opusc.  i,  447;  ii.  159,  comp.   Gesen.  Thesaur. 

8.  V.  [Exodus]. 

PILATE,  PONTIUS,  was  the  sixth  Roman 
Procurator  of  Judaea  (Matt,  xxvii.  2 ;  Mark  xv.  1 ; 
Luke  iii.  1  ;  John  xviii.-xix.),  under  whom  our 
Lord  taught,  suffered,  and  died  (Acts  iii.  13  ;  iv. 
27;  xiii.  28;  1  Tim.  vi.  13;  Tacit.  Aimal.  xv. 
44).  The  testimony  of  Tacitus  on  this  point  is 
no  less  clear  than  it  is  important ;  for  it  fixes  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  time  when  the  foundations  of 
our  religion  were  laid.  The  words  of  the  great 
historian  are :  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  Ti- 
berio  imperitante,  per  Procuratorem  Ponlium  Pi- 
latum  supplicio  affectus  est. — '  The  author  of  that 
name  (Christian)  or  sect  was  Christ,  who  was  ca- 
pitally punished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate.' 

Pilate  was  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus, 
and  governed  Judaea,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  He  held  his  office  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  agreement  on  this  point  between 
the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament  and  those 
supplied  by  Josephus,  is  entire  and  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  exhibited  in  detail  by  the  learned,  ac- 
curate, and  candid  Larduer  (vol.  i.  150-389, 
Lond.  1827). 

Pilate's  conduct  in  his  office  was  in  many  re- 
spects highly  culpable.  Josephus  has  recorded 
two  instances  in  which  Pilate  acted  very  tyran- 
nically (Antiq.  xviii.  3.  1 ;  comp.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 

9.  2,  sq.)  in  regard  to  the  Jews.  '  But  now  Pilate, 
the  Procurator  of  Judaea,  removed  the  army  from 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  to  take  their  winter  quarters 
there,  in  order  to  abolish  the  Jewish  laws.  So  he 
introduced  Caesars  effigies,  which  were  upon  the 
ensigns,  and  brought  them  into  the  city  ;  whereas 
our  law  forbids  us  the  very  making  of  images  ; 
on  which  account  the  former  procurators  were 
wont  to  make  their  entry  into  the  city  with  such 
ensigns  as  had  not  those  ornaments.  Pilate  was 
the  first  who  brought  those  images  to  Jerusalem, 
and  set  them  up  there  :  which  was  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  because  it  was  done 
in  the  night-time;  but,  as  soon  as  they  knew  it, 
they  came  in  multitudes  to  Caesarea,  and  inter- 
ceded with  Pilate  many  days,  that  he  would  re- 
move the  images ;  and  when  he  would  not  graiit 
their  requests,  because  this  would  tend  to  the  in- 
jury of  Caesar,  while  they  yet  persevered  in  their 
request,  on  the  sixth  day  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
have  their  weapons  privately,  wliile  he  came  and 
sat  upon  his  judgment-seat ;  which  seat  was  so 
prepared  in  the  open  place  of  the  city,  that  it  con- 
cealed the  army  that  lay  ready  to  oppress  them  : 
and,  when  the  Jews  petitioned  him  again,  he  gave 
a  signal  to  the  soldiers  to  encompass  them  round, 
and  threatened  that  their  punishment  should  be 
no  less  than  immediate  death,  unless  they  would 
leave  off  disturbing  him,  and  go  their  ways  home. 
But  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
laid  their  necks  bare,  and  said  they  would  take 
their  death  very  willingly,  rather  than  the  wisdom 
of  their  laws  should  be  transgressed ;  upon  which 
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Pilate  was  deej)ly  affected  with  their  resolution 
to  keep  their  laws  inviolable,  and  presently  com- 
manded the  images  to  be  carried  back  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Caesarea.' 

'  But  Pilate  undertook  to  bring  a  current  of 
water  to  Jerusalem,  and  did  it  with  the  sacred 
money,  and  derived  the  origin  of  the  stream  from 
a  distance  of  200  furlongs.  However,  the  Jews 
were  not  pleased  with  what  had  been  done  about 
this  water  ;  and  many  ten  thousands  of  the  jjeople 
got  together,  and  made  a  clamour  against  him, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  leave  off  that  design. 
Some  of  them  also  used  reproaches,  and  abused 
the  man,  as  crowds  of  such  people  usually  do. 
So  he  habited  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers  in 
their  liabit,  who  carried  daggers  under  their  gar- 
ments, and  sent  them  to  a  place  where  they  might 
surround  them.  He  bid  the  Jews  himself  go 
away  ;  but  they  boldly  casting  reproaches  upon 
him,  he  gave  the  soldiers  that  signal  which  had 
been  beforehand  agreed  on,  who  laid  upon  them 
much  greater  blows  than  Pilate  had  commanded 
them,  and  equally  punished  those  that  were  tu- 
multuous and  those  that  were  not ;  nor  did  they 
spare  them  in  the  least ;  and  since  the  people 
were  unarmed,  and  were  caught  by  men  prepared 
for  what  they  were  about,  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  slain  by  this  means,  and  others  of 
tliem  ran  away  wounded.  And  thus  an  end  was 
put  to  tills  sedition.' 

'  We  have,'  says  Lardner,  '  another  attempt  of 
Pilate's  of  the  same  nature,  mentioned  in  the 
letter  which  Agrlppa  the  Elder  sent  to  Caligula, 
as  this  letter  is  given  us  by  Philo.  In  some 
particulars  it  has  a  great  resemblance  with  the  story 
Josephus  has  told  of  Pilate's  bringing  the  en- 
signs into  Jerusalem,  and  in  others  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  it ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  some 
learned  men  to  suppose  that  Pliilo  has  been  mis- 
taken. For  my  own  part,  as  I  make  no  doubt 
but  Josejjhus's  account  of  the  ensigns  is  true,  so 
I  think  that  Philo  may  also  be  relied  on  for  the 
truth  of  a  fact  he  has  mentioned,  as  happening  in 
his  own  time  in  Judaea,  and,  consequently,  I 
judge  them  to  be  two  dllferent  facts.' 

Agrippa,  reckoning  up  to  Caligula  the  several 
favours  conferred  on  the  Jews  by  the  Imperial 
family,  says  :  '  Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judaea. 
He,  not  so  much  out  of  respect  to  Tiberius  as  a 
malicious  intention  to  vex  the  people,  dedicates 
gilt  sliields,  and  places  them  in  Herod's  palace 
within  the  holy  city.  There  was  no  figure  upon 
them,  nor  any  thing  else  which  is  forbidden,  ex- 
cept an  inscription,  which  expressed  these  two 
things — the  name  of  the  person  who  dedicated 
them,  and  of  him  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
When  the  people  perceived  what  had  been  done, 
they  desired  that  this  innovation  of  the  shields 
might  be  rectified ;  that  their  ancient  customs, 
which  had  been  preserved  through  so  many  ages^ 
and  had  hitherto  been  untouched  by  kings  and 
emperors,  might  not  now  be  violated.  He  re- 
fused their  demands  with  roughness,  such  was  his 
temper,  fierce  and  untractable.  They  tlien  cried 
out,  Do  not  you  raise  a  sedition  yourself;  do  not 
you  disturb  the  peace  by  your  illegal  practices. 
it  is  not  Tiberius's  pleasure  that  any  of  our  laws 
should  be  broken  in  upon.  If  you  have  received 
any  edict,  or  letter  from  the  emperor  to  this  pur- 
pose, produce  it,  that  we  may  leave  you,  and  de- 
pute an  embassy  to  him,,  and  entreat  him  to  >^ 
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Tolte  hi«  ?rders.  Thia  put  him  out  of  all  temper ; 
for  he  wa3  afraid  that  if  they  should  send  an  em- 
bassy, tliey  might  discover  the  many  mal-admi- 
nistrations  of  his  government,  his  extortions,  his 
unjust  decrees,  his  inhuman  cruelties.  This  re- 
duced him  to  the  utmost  pei-plexity.  On  the  one 
hand  he  was  afraid  to  remove  things  that  had 
been  once  dedicated,  and  was  also  unwilling  to 
do  a  favour  to  men  that  were  his  subjects  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  very  well  tlie  inflexible 
severity  of  Til)erius,  The  chief  men  of  the  na- 
tion observing  this,  and  perceiving  that  he  re- 
pented of  what  he  had  done,  though  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal  it,  wrote  a  most  humble  and 
submissive  letter  to  Tiberius.  It  is  needless  to 
say  how  he  was  provoked  when  he  read  the  ac- 
count of  Pilate's  speeches  and  threatenings,  the 
event  showing  it  sufficiently.  For  he  soon  sent  a 
letter  to  Pilate,  reprimanding  him  for  so  audacious 
a  proceeding;  requiring,  also,  that  the  shields 
should  be  removed.  And,  accordingly,  they  were 
carried  from  the  metropolis  to  Caesarea  by  the  sea- 
side, called  Sebaste,  from  your  great  grandfather, 
that  they  might  be  placed  in  the  temple  there  con- 
secrated to  him,  and  there  they  were  reposiled.' 

To  the  Samaritans,  also,  Pilate  conducted  him- 
self unjustly  and  cruelly.  His  own  misconduct 
led  the  Samaritans  to  take  a  step  which  in  itself 
does  not  appear  seditious  or  revolutionary,  when 
Pilate  seized  the  opportunity  to  slay  many  of  the 
people,  not  only  in  the  fight  which  ensued,  but 
also  in  cold  blood  after  they  had  given  themselves 
up.  '  But  when  this  tumult  was  appeased,  the 
Samaritan  Senate  sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius, 
now  President  of  Syria,  and  accused  Pilate  of  the 
murder  of  those  who  had  been  slain.  So  Vitellius 
sent  Marcellus,  a  friend  of  his,  to  take  care  of  tlie 
affairs  of  Judaea,  and  ordered  Pilate  to  go  to 
Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Jews.  Pilate,  when  he  had  tarried 
ten  years  in  Judaea,  made  haste  to  Rome,  and 
this  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Vitellius,  which 
he  durst  not  contradict ;  but  before  he  could  get 
to  Rome,  Tiberius  was  dead '  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  4.  2).  This  removal  took  place  before  the 
Passover,  in  a.d.  36,  probably  about  September 
or  October,  a.d.  35 ;  Pilate  must,  therefore,  as 
he  spent  ten  years  in  Judaea,  have  entered  on 
his  government  about  October,  a.d.  25,  or  at  least 
before  the  Passover,  a.d.  26,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Tiberius's  sole  empire  (Compare  Lardner,  i. 
391,  sq. ;  Winer,  Realrtoorterb.). 

To  be  put  out  of  his  government  by  Vitellius, 
on  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  his  province, 
must  have  been  a  very  grievous  mortification  to 
Pilate ;  and  though  the  emperor  was  dead  before 
he  reached  Rome,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  such  im- 
punity as  guilt  permits  ;  for,  as  Eusebius  (Chron. 
p.  78)  states,  he  shortly  afterwards  made  away 
with  himself  out  of  vexation  for  his  many  mis- 
fortunes {irotKi\ats  irepiiriawv  <TVfi<p6pais). 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  re- 
gard to  the  exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
define  accurately  what  relation  the  Jews  stood  in 
during  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  particular  to  their 
Roman  masters.  Lardner  has  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  a  learning  and  ability  which  have  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
Jews,  while  they  retained  for  the  most  part  their 
laws  and  customs,  both  civil  and  religious,  un- 
koucked,  did  not  possess  the  power  of  life  and 
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death,  which  was  in  ttie  hands  of  the  Roman 
Governor,  and  was  specifically  held  by  Pilate. 
Pilate,  indeed,  bore  the  title  of  Procurator,  and 
tlie  Procurator,  as  being  a  fiscal  officer,  had  not 
generally  the  power  of  life  and  death.  *  But,' 
says  Lardner  (i.  comp.pp.  83-164),  'Pilate,  though 
he  had  the  title  of  Procurator,  had  the  power  of  a 
President.  The  Evangelists  usually  give  Pilate, 
Felix,  and  Festus,  the  title  of  Governor,  a  general 
word,  and  very  proper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  best  writers,  and  of  Josejilius  in  ])articular,  in 
many  places.'  According  to  the  Evangelists,  the 
Jewish  council  having,  as  they  pretended,  con- 
victed Jesus  of  blasphemy,  and  judged  him  guilty 
of  death,  led  him  away  to  Pilate,  and  seem  to 
have  expected  that  he  should  confirm  their  sen- 
tence, and  sign  an  order  that  Jesus  should  be  pu- 
nished accordingly.  Indeed,  the  accounts  found 
in  the  Gospels  and  in  other  authorities,  touching 
the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews  at  this  time,  are  in 
strict  agreement.  We  proceed  to  mention  an- 
other instance  of  accordance,  which  is  still  more 
forcible,  as  being  on  a  very  minute  point. 

From  Matt,  xxvii.  19,  it  appears  that  Pilate 
had  his  wife  (named  probably  Procla,  or  Claudia 
Procula)  with  him.  A  partial  knowledge  of  Ro- 
man liistory  might  lead  the  reader  to  question  the 
historic  credibility  of  Matthew  in  this  particular. 
In  the  earlier  periods,  and,  indeed,  so  long  as  the 
Commonwealth  subsisted,  it  was  very  unusual  for 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with 
them  (Senec.  De  Controv.  25),  and  in  the  strict 
regulations  which  Augustus  introduced  he  did  not 
allow  the  favour,  except  in  peculiar  and  specified 
circumstances  (Sueton.  Aug.  24).  The  practice, 
however,  grew  to  be  more  and  more  prevalent, 
and  was  (says  Winer,  Real-wort,  in  '  Pilate  '3 
customary  in  Pilate's  time.  It  is  evident  from 
Tacitus,  tliat  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Augustus, 
Germanicus  liad  his  wife  Agrippina  with  him  ia 
Germany  {Amial.  i.  40,  41  ;  comp.  iii.  33-59; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  10.  I  ;  Ulpian,  iv.  2).  In- 
deed, in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Germanicus  took  In's  wife  with  him  into  the  East. 
Piso,  the  Prefect  of  Syria,  took  his  wife  also  along 
with  him  at  the  same  time  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  54, 
55).  '  But,'  says  Lardner  (  i.  152),  'nothing  can 
render  this  (the  practice  in  question)  more  ap- 
parent than  a  motion  made  in  the  Roman  Senate 
by  Sevevus  Csesina,  in  the  fourth  consulship  of 
Tiberius,  and  second  of  Drusus  Caesar  (a.d.  21), 
that  no  magistrate  to  whom  any  province  was  as- 
sig!ied,  should  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  ex- 
cept the  Senate's  rejecting  it,  and  that  with  some 
indignation'  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  33,  34).  The  fact 
mentioned  incidentally,  or  rather  implied,  in  Mat- 
thew, being  thus  confirmed  by  full  and  unques- 
tionable evidence,  cannot  fail  to  serve  as  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  evangelical  history. 

Owing  to  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  in  which 
Pilate  took  a  principal  part,  and  to  the  wounded 
feelings  of  piety  with  which  that  deed  has  been 
naturally  regarded  by  Christians,  a  very  dark  idea 
has  been  formed  of  the  character  of  this  Roman 
governor.  That  character  was  undoubtedly  bad  -, 
but  moral  depravity  has  its  degrees,  and  the  cause 
of  religion  is  too  sacred  to  admit  any  s])urious  aid 
from  exaggeration.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  Pilate, 
and  to  learn  specifically  what  were  the  vices 
under  which  he  laboured.     For  this  purpose  a 
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brief  outline  of  the  evangelical  account  seems 
necessary.  The  narratives  on  which  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  founded  may  be  found  in  John 
xviii.,  xix. ;  Matt,  xxvii. ;  Mark  xv. ;  Luke 
xxiii. 

Jesus  having  been  betrayed,  apprehended,  and 
found  guilty  of  blasphemy  by  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim, is  delivered  to  Pilate  in  order  to  undergo 
the  punishment  of  death,  according  to  the  law  in 
that  case  provided.  This  tradition  of  Jesus  to 
Pilate  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  did  not  at  that  time  possess  on  tlieir  own 
autliority  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Pilate 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  Jesus  and  his  pre- 
tensions. He  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  imme- 
diately ordered  Jesus  to  be  executed,  for  he  had 
been  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  laws 
of  the  land ;  but  he  had  an  alternative.  As  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  in  the  case  at  least  of  ca- 
pital punishments,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Procurator,  so  without  any  violent  straining 
might  his  tribunal  be  converted  into  a  court  of 
appeal  in  the  last  instance.  At  any  rate,  remon- 
strance against  an  unjust  verdict  was  easy  and 
proper  on  the  part  of  a  high  officer,  who,  as  having 
to  inflict  the  punishment,  was  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  its  character.  And  remonstrance 
might  easily  lead  to  a  revision  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  verdict  had  been  given,  and  thus  a 
cause  might  virtually  be  brought,  de  novo,  before 
the  Procurator :  this  took  place  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord.  Pilate  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a  new 
trial,  and  pronounced  him  innocent. 

This  review  of  the  case  was  the  alternative  that 
lay  before  Pilate,  the  adoption  of  which  speaks 
imdoubtedly  in  his  favour,  and  may  justify  us  in 
declaring  that  his  guilt  was  not  of  the  deepest  dye. 
That  the  conduct  of  Pilate  was,  hoAvever,  highly 
criminal  cannot  be  denied.  But  his  guilt  was 
light  in  comparison  of  the  criminal  depravity 
of  the  Jews,  especially  the  priests.  His  was 
the  guilt  of  weakness  and  fear,  theirs  the  guilt  of 
settled  and  deliberate  malice.  His  state  of  mind 
prompted  him  to  attempt  the  release  of  an  ac- 
cused person  in  opposition  to  the  clamours  of  a 
misguided  mob;  theirs  urged  them  to  comjjass 
the  ruin  of  an  acquitted  person  by  instigating  the 
populace,  calumniating  the  prisoner,  and  terrify- 
ing the  judge.  If  Pilate  yielded  against  liis 
judgment  under  tlie  fear  of  personal  danger,  and 
so  took  part  in  an  act  of  unparalleled  injustice,  the 
priests  and  their  ready  tools  originated  the  false 
accusation,  sustained  it  by  subornation  of  ])er- 
jury,  and  when  it  was  declared  invalid,  enforced 
their  own  unfounded  sentence  by  appealing  to 
the  lowest  passions.  Pilate,  it  is  clear,  was  ut- 
terly destitute  of  principle.  He  was  willing,  in- 
deed, to  do  right,  if  he  could  do  right  without 
personal  disadvantage.  Of  gratuitous  wickedness 
he  was  perhaps  incapable,  certainly  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Jesus  he  has  tlie  merit  of  being  for 
a  time  on  the  side  of  innocence.  But  he  yielded 
to  violence,  and  so  committed  an  awful  crime. 
In  his  hands  was  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  Con- 
vinced of  his  innocence  he  ought  to  have  set  him 
at  liberty,  thus  doing  right  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. But  this  is  an  act  of  high  virtue  which 
we  hardly  require  at  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
governor  of  Judaea ;  and  though  Pilate  must 
bear  the  reproach  of  acting  contrary  to  his  own 
declared  convictions,  yet  he  may  equally  claim 
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some  credit  for  (he  apparently  sincere  efforts  whicfc 
he  made  in  order  to  defeat  the  malice  of  the  Jew« 
and  procure  the  liberation  of  Jesus. 

If  now  we  wish  to  fonn  a  judgment  of  Pilate's 
character,  we  easily  see  that  he  was  one  of  that  large 
class  of  men  who  aspire  to  public  offices,  not  from 
a  pure  and  lofty  desire  of  benefiting  the  public 
and  advancing  the  good  of  the  world,  but  from 
selfish  and  personal  considerations,  from  a  love 
of  distinction,  from  a  love  of  power,  from  a  love 
of  self-indulgence;  being  destitute  of  any  fixed 
principles,  and  having  no  aim  but  office  and  in- 
fluence, they  act  right  only  by  chance  and  when 
convenient,  and  are  wholly  incapable  of  pursuing 
a  consistent  course,  or  of  acting  with  firmness  and 
self-denial  in  cases  in  which  the  preservation  of 
integrity  requires  the  exercise  of  these  qualities. 
Pilate  was  obviously  a  man  of  weak,  and  there 
fore,  with  his  temptations,  of  corrupt  character. 
The  view  given  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(v.  14),  where  unmanliness  (ayavSpla)  is  ascribed 
to  him,  we  take  to  be  correct.  This  want  of 
strength  will  readily  account  for  his  tailing  to 
rescue  Jesus  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and  also 
for  the  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  which  he  prac- 
tised in  his  government — acts  which,  considered 
in  themselves,  wear  a  deeper  dye  than  does  the 
conduct  which  he  observed  in  surrendering  Jesus 
to  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  And  this  same  weak- 
ness may  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader  how  much 
influence  would  be  exerted  on  this  unjust  judge, 
not  only  by  the  stern  bigotry  and  persecuting 
wrath  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but  specially  by 
the  not  concealed  intimations  which  they  threw 
out  against  Pilate,  that,  if  he  liberated  Jesus,  he 
was  no  friend  of  Tiberius,  and  must  expect  to 
have  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  at  Rome. 
And  that  this  was  no  idle  threat,  nothing  beyond 
the  limits  of  probability,  Pilate's  subsequent 
deposition  by  Vitellius  shows  very  plainly;  nor 
could  the  procurator  have  been  ignorant  either  of 
the  stern  determination  of  the  Jewish  character, 
or  of  the  offence  he  had  by  his  acts  given  to  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  insecurity,  at  that 
very  hour,  when  the  contest  between  him  and  the 
priests  was  proceeding  regarding  the  innocent 
victim  whom  they  lusted  to  destroy,  of  his  own 
position  in  the  office  which  he  held,  and  which, 
of  course,  he  desired  to  retain.  On  the  whole, 
then,  viewing  the  entire  conduct  of  Pilate,  his 
previous  iniquities  as  well  as  his  bearing  on  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus — viewing  his  own  actual 
position  and  themalignity  of  the  Jews,  we  cannot, 
we  confess,  give  our  vote  with  those  who  have 
passed  the  severest  condemnation  on  this  weak 
and  guilty  governor. 

That  Pilate  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius 
of  the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  likely  in  itself;  and  becomes  the  more 
likely,  if  the  view  we  have  given  of  Pilate's  cha- 
racter is  substantially  correct,  for  then  the  go- 
vernor did  not  regard  the  case  of  Jesus  as  an 
ordinary,  and  (hereibre  inconsiderable  one,  but 
must  have  felt  its  importance  alike  in  connection 
with  tlie  administration  of  justice,  the  civil  and 
religious  character  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  with 
the  tenure  of  the  Roman  power.  The  voice  of 
antiquity  intimates  tliat  Pilate  did  make  such  a 
report ;  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr  are  :  '  That 
these  things  were  so  done  you  may  know  from  th« 
Acti  made  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate '  (^Apoi, 
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i.  76).  A  similar  passage  is  found  a  little  further 
on  in  the  same  work.  Now,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Justin's  Apology  was  a  set  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to  the  heathen 
world  Jirough  the  persons  of  its  highest  func- 
^'xliries,  it  must  seem  very  unlikely  that  the 
»'orJs  would  have  been  used  had  no  such  docu- 
■nents  existed ;  and  nearly  as  improbable  that 
mose  Acts  would  have  been  referred  to  had  they 
not  been  genuine.  Tertullian  also  uses  language 
equally  decisive  (^Apol.  v.  21).  Eusebius  gives  a 
still  fuller  account  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  2).  These 
important  passages  may  be  found  in  Lardner  (vi. 
606,  seq.).  See  also  Ord's  Acta  Pilati,  or  Pi- 
late's report  (vii.  4),  long  circulated  in  the  early 
church,  being  received  without  a  suspicion 
(Chrysost.  Horn.  viii.  in  Pasch. ;  Epiphan.  Hcer. 
1.  1  ;  Euseb.  i.  9  and  11 ;  9,  5,  and  7).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  documents  were  genuine 
(Hencke,  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  201,  sq.).  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Winer  (Real-worterb.).  Lardner,  who 
has  fully  discussed  the  subject,  decides  that  '  it 
must  be  allowed  by  all  that  Pontius  Pilate  com- 
posed some  memoirs  concerning  our  Saviour,  and 
sent  them  to  the  emperor '  (vi.  610).  Winei  adds, 
*  What  we  now  have  in  Greek  under  this  title 
(Pilate's  Report),  see  Fabricii  Apocr.  i.  237,  239 ; 
iii.  456,  as  well  as  the  two  letters  of  Pilate  to 
Tiberius,  are  fabrications  of  a  later  age.'  So 
T^ardner  :  '  The  Acts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  his 
letter  to  Tibeiius,  which  we  now  have,  are  not 
genuine,  but  manifestly  spurious.'  We  have  not 
space  here  to  review  the  arguments  which  have 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  and  against  these  docu- 
ments ;  but  we  must  add  that  we  attach  some 
importance  to  them,  thinking  it  by  no  means 
unlikely  that,  if  they  are  fabrications,  they  are 
fabricated  in  some  keeping  with  the  genuine 
pieces,  which  were  in  some  way  lost,  and  the 
loss  of  which  the  composers  of  our  actual  pieces 
sought  as  well  as  they  could  to  repair.  If  this 
view  can  be  sustained,  then  the  documents  we 
have  may  serve  to  help  us  in  the  use  of  discretion 
to  the  substance  of  the  original  Acts.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  certain  that  an  official  report 
was  made  by  Pilate ;  and  thus  we  gain  another 
proof  that  '  these  things  were  not  done  in  a 
corner.'  Tiiose  who  wish  to  enter  into  this  sub- 
ject should  first  consult  Lardner  (lit  supra),  and 
the  valuable  references  he  gives.  See  also  J.  G. 
Altman,  De  Epist.  Pil.  ad  Tiber.  Bern.  1755 ; 
Van  Dale,  De  Orac.  p.  609,  sq. ;  Schmidt, 
Einleitung  ins  N.  T.,  ii.  249,  sq.  Of  especial 
value  is  Hermansson,  De  Po7itio  Pilat,  Upsal, 
1624  ;  also  Burger,  De  Pontic  Pilat.,  Misen.  1 782. 
On  the  general  subject  of  this  article,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  Germar,  Docetur  ad  loca  P.  Pilati 
facinora,  cat.,  Thorun,  1785 ;  J.  M.  MuUer, 
De  P.  Christum  servandi  Studio,  Hamb.  1751  ; 
Niemeyer,  Charakt.  i.  129,  sq. ;  Paulus,  Com- 
ment, iii.  697,  sq. ;  Liicke,  On  John  XIX. ; 
Gotter,  De  Conjugis  Pilati  Somnio,  Jen.  1704; 
Kliige,  De  Somnio  Uxoris  Pilati,  Hal.  1720  • 
Ilerbart,  Examen  Somnii  Ux.  PH.,  Oldenb.  1735- 
Schuster's  Vrtheil  ub,  Pilatus,  in  Elchhom's 
Biblloth.  d.  Bibl.  Liter,  x.  823,  sq. ;  Olshausen, 
Comment,  ii.  453,  sq. ;  Mounier,  De  Pilati  in 
Causa  Servat.  agendi  ratione,  1825.  Hase,  in 
his  Leben  Jesu,  p.  245,  affords  valuable  literary 
references  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  New  Tes- 
tament subjects. — J.  R.  B. 
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PINNACLE.  In  the  account  of  our  Lord'* 
temptation  (Matt.  iv.  5),  it  is  stated  that  the  devil 
took  him  to  Jerusalem, '  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple '  (e'lri  rh  irrepiyLOV  tov  Upov).  The 
part  of  the  temple  denoted  by  this  term  has  been 
much  questioned  by  difl'erent  commentators,  and 
the  only  certain  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  it 
cannot  be  understood  in  the  sense  usually  at- 
taclied  to  the  word  (t.  e.  the  point  of  a  spiral  orna- 
ment), as  in  that  case  the  article  would  not  have 
been  prefixed.  Grotius,  Hammond,  Doddridge, 
and  others,  take  it  in  the  sense  of  balustrade  or  pin- 
nated battlement.  But  it  is  now  more  generally 
supposed  to  denote  what  was  called  the  king's 
portico,  which  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Antiq. 
XV.  11.  5),  and  is  the  same  which  is  called  in 
Scripture  '  Solomon's  porch.'  Of  this  opinion 
are  Wetstein,  Kuinoel,  Parkliurst,  Rosenmiiller, 
and  others  [Temple].  Krebs,  Schleusner,  and 
some  others,  however,  fancy  that  the  word  signi- 
fies the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  temple ;  and  Jo- 
sephus {Afitiq.  XV.  11.  5)  is  cited  in  proof  of  this 
notion.  But  we  know  that  iron  spikes  were  fixed 
all  over  the  roof  of  the  temple,  to  prevent  the  holy 
edifice  from  being  defiled  by  birds ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  these  spikes  creates  an  objection,  although 
the  difficulty  is  perhaps  not  insuperable,  as  we 
are  told  that  the  priests  sometimes  went  to  the  tof 
of  the  temple  {Middoth.  cli.  4  ;  T.  Bab.  tit.  Taa- 
nith,  fol.  29).  Dr.  Bloomfield  asks :  '  May  it 
not  have  been  a  lofty  spiral  turret,  placed  some- 
where about  the  centre  of  the  building,  like  tlie 
spire  in  some  cathedrals,  to  the  topmost  look-out 
of  which  the  devil  might  take  Jesus  ?'  (Recens. 
Synopt.  in  Matt.  iv.  5).  We  answer,  no  :  steeples 
do  not  belong  to  ancient  or  to  Oriental  architec- 
ture, and  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  provide  one 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  the  supposed  oc- 
casion of  this  text. 

Lightfoot,  whose  opinion  on  this  point  is  enti- 
tled to  much  respect,  declares  his  inability  to 
judge,  whether  the  part  denoted  should  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  holy  fabric  itself,  or  to 
some  building  within  tiie  holy  circuit.  If  the 
former,  he  can  find  no  place  so  fitting  as   the  top 

of  the  D71N,  or  porch  of  the  temple;  but  if  the 
latter,  the  royal  porch  or  gallery  (o-tooi  ^affiXiK-ff) 
is  the  part  he  would  prefer.  He  adds  tliat  above 
all  other  parts  of  the  temple,  the  porch  thereof, 
and  indeed  the  whole  pronaos,  might  not  unfitly 
be  called  rh  irrepiyioy  rov  Upov,  the  toijig  (for 
that  is  the  literal  meaning)  of  the  temple,  '  be- 
cause like  wings  it  extended  itself  in  breadth  Oh 
each  side,  far  beyond  the  breadth  of  the  temple. 
If  therefore  the  devil  had  placed  Christ  on  the 
very  precipice  of  this  jjart  of  the  temple,  he  may 
well  be  said  to  have  placed  him  "  upon  the  wing 
of  the  temple ;"  both  because  this  part  was  like  a 
wing  to  the  temple  itself,  and  because  that  preci- 
pice was  the  wing  of  this  part'  (Hor.  Eebr.  ad 
Matt.  iv.  5).  With  regard  to  the  other  alterna- 
tive, it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  description  of 
Josephus  to  show  that  the  situation  was  at  least 
not  inappropriate  to  Satan's  object :  '  On  the 
south  part  (of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles)  was  the 
(TToa  ^aa-iKiK-fi,  "  the  royal  gallery,"  that  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  most  magnificent  things 
under  the  sun ;  for  above  the  profoundest  depth 
of  the  valley,  Herod  constructed  a  gallery  of  a 
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vast  height,  from  the  top  of  which  if  any  one 
looked  down,  ffKOToHtvi^y  ovk  f^iKovn'tmris  ttjs 
t^fws  (Is  d/ierpTjToy  rhv  fivdiv,  "  he  would  become 
dizzy,  his  eyes  being  unable  to  reach  so  vast  a 
depth." ' 

PINON.       [PUNON.] 

PIPE.     [Musical  Instruments.] 

PIRATHON  (linj?"]?  ;  Sept.,  Josephus,  and 
1  Mace.  ix.  50,  ^apaOwv),  a  town  in  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  to  which  Abdon,  judge  of  Israel,  be- 
longed, and  in  which  he  was  buried  (Judg.  xii. 
13.  15).  Josephus  names  it  twice  (Antiq.  v.  7, 
13;  xiii.  1.3);  and  in  the  last  instance  coincides 
with  1  Mace.  ix.  50,  in  ranking  it  among  the 
towns  whose  ruined  fortifications  were  restored  by 
Bacchides,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Jews. 

PISGAH  (n3pS  ;  Sept.  ^aayd),  a  mountain 
ridge  in  the  land  of  Moab,  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  20  ;  xxiii. 
14 ;  Deut.  iii.  27  ;  Josh.  xii.  3).  In  it  was  Mount 
Nebo,  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Promised 
Land  before  he  died  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1)   [Nebo]. 

PISHTAH.  Reference  was  made  to  this  article 
from  Flax  ;  but,  as  it  is  desirable  to  consider  it  in 
connection  with  Shesh,  both  substances  will  be 
treated  of  under  that  head. 

PISIDIA  (nio-zSia),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
lying  mostly  on  Mount  Taurus,  between  Pam- 
phylia,  Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia.  Its  chief  city 
was  Antioch,  usually  called  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  metropolitan  city  of  the 
same  name  [Antioch,  2]. 

PITCH.       [ASPHALTUM.] 

PITDAH  (nnpB  ;  Sept.  rondCiov),  a  pre- 
cious stone ;  one  of  those  which  were  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  17),  and 
the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to  Cush  (Job 
xxviii.  19).  It  is,  according  to  most  ancient 
versions,  the  topaz  (roTra.(iov ;  Joseph.  rSiraCos), 
which  most  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  describe 
as  being  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  770);  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  39),  while  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xxxvii.  32)  states  its  colour  to  be  green. 
Relying  on  this  last  authority,  several  modern 
authors  have  asserted  that  the  ancient  gem  thus 
named  was  no  other  than  the  modern  crysolite. 
But  this  notion  has  been  confuted  by  Bellarmann 
(Urim  Mid  Thummim,  p.  39),  who  shows  that 
the  hues  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  the  topaz,  are 
found  in  the  gem  to  which  the  moderns  have  ap- 
plied that  name.  This  is  a  precious  stone,  hav- 
ing a  strong  glass  lustre.  Its  prevailing  colour 
is  wine-yellow  of  every  degree  of  shade.  The 
dark  shade  of  this  colour  passes  over  into  carna- 
tion red,  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  into 
lilac;  the  pale  shade  of  the  wine-yellow  passes 
into  greyish ;  and  from  yellowish  -  white  into 
greenish-white  and  pale  green,  tincal  and  cela- 
don-green. It  may  thus  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  pitdah  in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate was  the  yellow  topaz ;  but  that  it  was  a 
topaz  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt. 

It  is  clear  that  the  stone  was  highly  prized  by 
the  Hebrews.  Job  declares  that  wisdom  was 
more  precious  than  the  pitdah  of  Cush  (Job 
xxviii.  19);  and  as  the  name  Cush  includes 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  in- 
timation coincides  with  the  statement  of  Pliny 
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and  others,  that  the  topazes  known  to  them  tami 
from  the  Topaz  Island  in  the  Red  Sea  (Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  8  ;  comp.  vi.  29  ;  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  30  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  770),  whence  it  was  pro- 
bably brought  by  the  Phoenicians.  In  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13,  the  pitdah  is  named  among  the  pre- 
cious stones  with  which  the  king  of  Tyre  was 
decked. 

It  may  be  added  that  Bohlen  seeks  the  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
in  which  pita  means  '  yellowish,'  *  pale ;'  and,  as 
Gesenius  remarks,  the  Greek  Ton-a^'o*'  itself  might 
seem  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  mtiQ,  by  trans- 
position into  mDt3  (see  Thesaurus,  p.  IIOI  ; 
Braunius,  De  Vestitu,  p.  508 ;  Hofmann,  Mineral., 
i.  337  ;  Pareau,  Comment,  on  Job,  p.  333 ;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  ii.  675). 

PITHOM  (Dha  ;  Sept.  n€<0ci/i),  one  of  the 
'treasure-cities'  which  the  Israelites  built  in  the 
land  of  Goshen  '  for  Pharaoh '  (Exod.  i.  1 1) 
[Egypt  ;  Goshen].  The  site  is  by  general  con- 
sent identified  with  that  of  the  Patumos  (IIotoi;- 
/loj)  of  Herodotus  (ii.  158).  Speaking  of  the 
canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Red 
Sea,  this  author  says,  '  The  water  was  admitted 
into  it  from  the  Nile.  It  began  a  little  above 
the  city  Bubastis  [Pi-BESETH],near  the  Arabian 
city  Patumos,  but  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Red  Sea.'  According  to  this,  Patumos  was  si- 
tuated on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiae  arm  of  the 
Nile,  not  far  from  the  canal  which  unites  the 
Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Arabian  part  of 
Egypt.  The  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus  furnishes 
a  further  limitation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  Thum  (0oiJ/t)  which  is  there  mentioned  i.* 
identical  with  Patumos  and  Vithom.  The  Pi  is 
merely  the  Egyptian  article.  Now  this  Thum 
was  twelve  Roman  miles  distant  from  Heroopolis, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  found  in  the  region  of  the 
present  Abu-Keisheid.  All  these  designations 
are  appropriate  if,  with  the  scholars  who  accom- 
panied the  French  expedition,  we  place  Pithom 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Abhaseh,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Wady  Fumilat,  where  there  was  at  all 
times  a  strong  military  post.  (Hengstenberg,  Die 
Bucher  Moses  und  Aegypten ;  Du  Bois  Ayme, 
in  Descript.  de  I'Egypte,  xi.  377;  xviii.  1,  372; 
Champollion,  VEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  i. 
172;  ii.  58). 

PLANE-TREE.     [Armon.] 

PLAGUE.     [Pestilence.] 

PLEDGE.     [Loan.] 

PLOUGH.     [Agriculture.] 

POETRY,  HEBREW ;  the  poetry  which  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  which,  rich  and  multi- 
farious as  it  is,  appears  to  be  only  a  remnant  of  a 
still  wider  and  fuller  sphere  of  Shemitic  literature. 
The  New  Testament  is  intended  to  be  comprised 
in  our  definition,  for,  besides  scattered  portions, 
disjecti  membra  poetae,  which,  under  a  prosaic 
form,  convey  a  poetic  thought,  the  entire  book  of 
the  Apocalypse  abounds  in  poetry. 

The  term  *  Biblical  poetry '  may  find  little 
acceptance  in  the  ears  of  those  who  have  identified 
poetry  with  fiction,  fable,  and  profane  delights, 
nnder  the  impression  that  as  such  things  are  of 
the  earth  earthy,  so  religion  is  too  high  in  ita 
character,  and  too  truthful  in  its  spirit,  to  admit 
into  its  province  mere  creations  of  the  Lumaa 
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fancy.  Bat  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
of  the  character  and  tendency  of  poetry  in  gene- 
ral, the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is,  as  we  shall 
presently  remark  more  at  length,  both  deeply 
truthful,  and  earnestly  religious ;  nor  are  we 
without  a  hope,  that  by  the  time  the  reader  has 
arrived  at  the  end  of  this  article,  he  will  tlien, 
if  he  is  not  before,  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
poetry  which  we  are  about  to  consider  was,  and 
is,  an  eminently  worthy  channel  for  expressing 
and  conveying  the  loftiest  and  lioliest  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  Meanwhile  we  direct  attention 
to  a  fact — there  is  poetry  in  the  Bible.  In  one 
sense  the  Bible  is  full  of  poetry  ;  for  very  much  of 
its  contents  which  is  merely  prosaic  in  form,  rises, 
by  force  of  the  noble  sentiments  which  it  enun- 
ciates, and  the  striking  or  splendid  imagery  with 
which  these  sentiments  are  adorned,  into  the 
sphere  of  real  poetry.  Independently  of  this 
poetic  prose,  there  is  in  the  Bible  much  writing 
which  has  all  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
poetry.  This  statement  the  present  article  will 
abundantly  establish.  But  even  the  unlearned 
reader,  when  once  his  mind  has  been  turned  to 
the  subject,  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  at  once 
the  essence,  if  not  somewhat  of  the  form,  of  poetry 
in  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  And  it  is  no  sliglit 
attestation  to  the  essentially  poetic  character  of 
Hebrew  poetry  that  its  poetical  qualities  shine 
through  the  distorting  coverings  of  a  prose  trans- 
lation. If,  however,  the  reader  would  at  once 
satisfy  himself  tliat  there  is  poetry  in  the  Bible, 
let  him  turn  to  the  book  of  Job,  and  after  having 
examined  its  prose  introduction,  begin  to  read 
tlie  poetry  itself,  as  it  commences  at  the  third 
verse  of  the  third  chapter. 

Much  of  the  Biblical  poetry  is,  indeed,  hidden 
from  the  ordinary  reader  by  its  prose  accompani- 
ments, standing,  as  it  does,  undistinguished  in 
tlie  midst  of  historical  narrations.  This  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  He- 
brew poetry.  Snatches  of  poetry  are  discovered  in 
the  oldest  prose  compositions.  Even  in  Gen.  iv. 
23,  sq.,  are  found  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  which 
Herder  incorrectly  terms  '  the  song  of  the  sword,' 
thinking  it  commemorative  of  the  first  formation 
of  that  weapon.  To  ns  it  appears  to  be  a  frag- 
ment of  a  longer  poem,  uttered  in  lamentation  for 
a  homicide  committed  by  Lamech,  probably  in 
self-defence.  It  has  been  already  cited  in  this 
work  [Lamech].  Herder  finds  in  this  })iece  all 
the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is,  he 
thinks,  lyrical,  lias  a  proportion  between  its  several 
lines,  and  even  assonance ;  in  the  original  the 
first  four  lines  terminate  with  the  same  letter, 
making  a  single  or  semi-rhyme. 

Another  poetic  scrap  is  found  in  Exod.  xxxii. 
1 8.  Being  told  by  Joshua,  on  occasion  of  descend- 
ing from  the  mount,  when  the  people  had  made 
the  golden  calf,  and  were  tumultuously  offering 
it  their  worship — 

'  The  sound  of  war  is  in  the  camp ;' 
Moses  said 
'  Not  the  sound  of  a  shout  for  victory, 
Nor  the  soimd  of  a  shout  for  falling ; 
The  sound  of  a  shout  for  rejoicing ' 
do  I  hear. 

The  correspondence  in  form  in  the  original 
h  here  very  exact  and  striking,  so  that  it  is 
difidcult  to  deny  that  the  piece  is  poetic.    If  so, 
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are  we  to  conclude  that  the  temperament  of  the 
Israelites  was  so  deeply  poetic  that  Moses  and 
Joshua  should  find  the  excitement  of  this  occasion 
sufiicient  to  strike  improvisatore  verses  from  their 
lips  ?  Or  have  we  here  a  quotation  from  some 
still  older  song,  which  occurred  to  the  minds  of 
the  speakers  by  the  force  of  resemblance  ?  Other 
instances  of  scattered  poetic  pieces  may  be  found 
in  Num.  xxi.  14,  15;  also  v.  18;  and  v.  27  ; 
in  which  passages  evidence  may  be  found  that 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  entire  mass  of 
Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Shemitic  literature.  Fur- 
ther specimens  of  very  early  poetry  are  found  in 
Num.  xxiii.  7,  sq.;  xviii.  sq. ;  xxiv.  3,  15. 

The  preceding  will  suffice  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  there  is  poetry  in  the  Bible.  With  this  as  a 
fact  it  is  the  business  of  the  theologian  to  deal, 
whether  the  fact  be  or  be  not  in  accordance  with 
any  preconceived  ideas  of  fitness  and  propriety. 
We  must  take  the  Bible  as  we  find  it;  and  so 
taking  it,  endeavour  to  understand  its  claims, 
and  form  a  just  appreciation  of  its  merits. 

The  ordinary  train  of  thought  and  feeling  pre- 
sented in  Hebrew  poetry  is  entirely  of  a  moral  or 
religious  kind  ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  other 
topics  are  introduced.  The  entire  Song  of  Solo- 
mon the  present  writer  is  disposed  to  regard,  on 
high  authority,  as  purely  an  erotic  idyll,  and  con- 
sidered as  such  it  possesses  excellences  of  a  very 
high  description.  In  Amos  vi.  3,  sq.  may  be  seen 
a  fine  passage  of  satire  in  a  denunciation  of  the 
luxurious  and  oppressive  aristocracy  of  Israel. 
Subjects  of  a  similar  secular  kind  may  be  found 
treated,  yet  never  without  a  moral  or  religious 
aim,  in  Isa.  ix.  3 ;  Jer.  xxv.  10 ;  xlviii.  33 ; 
Rev.  xviii.  22,  sq.  But,  independently  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  most  worldly  ode  is  perhaps 
the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  which  Herder  and  Ewald 
consider  an  epithalamium.  The  latter  critic,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  it,  states  that  it 
was  sung  during  the  time  when  the  new  queen 
was  led  in  pomp  to  take  her  seat  in  her  husband's 
palace. 

The  literature  of  the  Bible,  as  such,  is  by  no 
means  adequately  appreciated  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Owing,  in  part,  to  the  higher  claims 
of  inspiration,  its  literary  merits  have  not  re- 
ceived generally  the  attention  which  they  deserve, 
while  the  critical  world,  whose  office  it  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  literary  productions,  have  nearly 
confined  tlieir  attention  to  works  of  profane 
authors,  and  left  the  Biblical  writings  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  religious  public.  This 
severance  of  interests  is  to  be  regretted  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  literature  as  of  religion.  The  Bible 
is  a  book — a  literary  production — as  well  as  a  rfe- 
ligious  repository  and  charter  ;  and  ought,  in  con- 
sequence, to  be  regarded  in  its  literary  as  well  as 
in  its  religious  bearings,  alike  by  those  who  cul- 
tivate literature  and  by  those  who  study  religion. 
And  when  men  regard  and  contemplate  it  as  it 
is,  rather  than  as  fancy  or  ignorance  makes  it, 
then  will  it  be  found  to  present  the  loftiest  and 
most  precious  truths  enshrined  in  the  noblest 
language.  Its  poetry  is  one  continued  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact.  Indeed,  but  for  the  vicioJis 
education  which  the  first  and  most  influential 
minds  in  this  country  receive,  Biblical  literature 
would  long  ere  now  have  held  the  rank  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  What  is  the  course  of  reading  through 
which  oai  diviiiej,  our  lawyers,  our  statesmenj  oar 
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philosopherg,  are  conducted?  From  early  youth 
up  to  manhood  it  is  almost  entirely  of  a  heathen 
complexion.  Greek  and  Latin,  not  Hebrew,  engage 
'xhe  attention ;  Homer  and  Horace,  not  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  are  our  class-books,  skill  in  understanding 
which  is  made  the  passport  to  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction. Hence  Hebrew  literature  is  little  known, 
and  falls  into  a  secondary  position.  Nor  can  a 
due  appreciation  of  this  priceless  book  become 
prevalent  until,  with  a  revival  and  general  spread 
of  Hebrew  studies,  the  Bible  shall  become  to  us, 
what  it  was  originally  among  the  Israelites,  a 
literary  treasure,  as  well  as  a  religious  guide. 
Nor,  in  our  belief,  can  a  higher  service  be  ren- 
dered either  to  literature  or  religion  than  to 
make  the  literary  claims  of  the  Bible  understood 
at  the  same  time  that  its  religious  worth  is  duly 
and  impressively  set  forth.  The  union  of  litera- 
ture and  religion  is  found  in  the  Bible,  and  has, 
therefore,  a  divine  origin  and  sanction.  Those 
who  love  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  religious  truth, 
should  manifest  their  regard  both  towards  the 
book  and  towards  Him  whose  name  and  impress 
it  bears,  by  carefully  preserving  that  union,  and 
causing  its  nature,  requirements,  and  applications 
to  be  generally  understood.  No  better  instrument 
can  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  than  its  rich,  varied, 
and  lofty  poetry. 

There  is  no  poetic  cyclus  that  can  be  put  into 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  but  the  cyclus 
of  the  two  classic  nations,  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
that  of  India.  In  form  and  variety  we  grant  that 
the  poetry  of  these  nations  surpasses  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  Epic  poetry  and  the  drama,  the  two 
highest  styles  so  far  as  mere  art  is  concerned,  were 
cultivated  successfully  by  them,  whilst  among  the 
Israelites  we  find  only  their  germs  and  first  rudi- 
ments. So  in  execution  we  may  also  admit  that, 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  style,  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture is  somewhat  inferior.  But  the  thought  is  more 
than  the  expression ;  the  kernel  than  the  shell ;  and 
in  substance,  the  Hebrew  poetry  far  surpasses  every 
other.  In  truth,  it  dwells  in  a  region  to  which  other 
ancient  literatures  did  not,  and  could  not,  attain, 
a  pure,  serene,  moral,  and  religious  atmosphere — 
thus  dealing  with  man  in  his  highest  relations, 
first  anticipating,  and  then  leading  onwards,  mere 
civilization.  This,  as  we  shall  presently  see  more 
fully,  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry ; 
it  is  also  the  highest  merit  of  any  literature,  a 
merit  in  which  that  of  the  Hebrews  is  unap- 
proached.  To  this  high  quality  it  is  owing  that 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible  has  exerted  on  the  loftiest 
interests  and  productions  of  the  human  mind,  for 
now  above  two  thousand  years,  the  most  decided 
and  the  most  beneficial  influence.  Moral  and 
religious  truth  is  deathless  and  undecaying ;  and 
80  tiie  griefs  and  the  joys  of  David,  or  the  far- 
seeing  warnings  and  brilliant  pourtrayings  of 
Isaiah,  repeat  themselves  in  the  heart  of  each 
successive  generation,  and  become  coexistent  with 
the  race  of  man.  Thus  of  all  moral  treasuries 
the  Bible  is  incomparably  the  richest.  Even  for 
forms  of  poetry,  in  which  it  is  defective,  or  al- 
together fails,  it  presents  the  richest  materials. 
Moses  has  not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  left  us  an 
epic  poem,  but  he  has  supplied  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  Paradise  Lost  \raa  created.  The 
sternly  sublime  drama  of  Samson  Agonistes  'a 
constructed  from  a  few  materials  found  in  a 
chapter  or  two  which  relate  to  the  least  cultivated 
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period  of  the  Hebrew  republic.  Indeed,  most  erf 
the  great  poets,  even  of  modem  days,  from  Tasse 
down  to  Byron,  all  the  great  musicians,  and  nearly 
all  the  great  painters,  have  drawn  their  best  and 
highest  inspiration  from  the  Bible.  This  is  a  fact 
as  creditable  to  religion  as  it  is  important  to 
literature,  of  which  he  who  is  fully  aware,  will 
not  easily  be  turned  aside  from  faith  to  infidelity 
by  the  shallow  sarcasms  of  a  Voltaire,  or  the  low 
ribaldry  of  a  Paine.  That  book  which  has  led 
civilization,  and  formed  the  noblest  minds  of  our 
race,  is  not  destineil  to  be  disowned  for  a  few  real 
or  apparent  chronological  inaccuracies ;  or  be- 
cause it  presents  states  of  society  and  modes  of 
thought,  the  very  existence  of  which,  however  half- 
witted unbelief  may  object,  is  the  best  pledge  of 
its  reality  and  truth.  The  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  moral  and  spiritual  pre-eminence  of 
the  Bible,  considered  merely  as  a  book,  would 
require  a  volume,  so  abundant  are  the  materials. 
It  may  have  struck  the  reader  as  somewhat 
curious  that  the  poetical  pieces  of  which  we 
spoke  above  should,  in  the  common  version  of  the 
Bible,  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from 
prose.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any- 
thing extraordinary  in  this.  Much  of  classical 
poetry,  if  turned  into  English  prose,  would  lose 
most  of  its  poetic  characteristics ;  but,  in  general, 
the  Hebrew  poetry  suffers  less  than  perhaps  any 
other  by  tratisfusion  into  a  prosaic  element :  to 
which  fact,  it  is  owing  that  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
in  the  English  version,  is,  notwithstanding  its 
form,  eminently  poetic.  There  are,  however, 
cases  in  vvhich  only  the  experienced  eye  can  trace 
the  poetic  in  and  under  the  prosaic  attire  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  vulgar  translation.  Nor, 
until  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  had  been  long 
and  well  studied,  did  the  learned  succeed  in  de- 
tecting many  a  poetic  gem  contained  in  the  Bible. 
In  truth,  poetry  and  prose,  from  their  very  nature, 
stand  near  to  each  other,  and,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  existence,  are  discriminated  only  by  faint 
and  vanishing  lines.  If  we  regard  the  thought, 
prose  sometimes  even  now  rises  to  the  loftiness 
of  poetry.  If  we  regard  the  clothing,  the  simpler 
form  of  poetry  is  scarcely  more  than  prose ;  and 
rhetorical  or  measured  prose  passes  into  the  do- 
main of  poetry.  A  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  could 
be  converted  into  prose  with  a  very  few  changes  ; 
a  fable  of  Krummacher  requires  only  to  be  dis- 
tributed into  lines  in  order  to  make  blank  verse, 
which  might  be  compared  even  with  that  of 
Milton.  Now  in  translations,  the  form  is  for  the 
most  part  lost ;  there  remains  only  the  substance, 
and  poetic  sentiment  ranges  from  the  humblest 
to  the  loftiest  topics.  So  with  the  Hebrew  poetry 
in  its  original  and  native  state.  Whether  in  'is 
case  poetry  sprang  from  prose,  or  prose  frov  > 
poetry,  they  are  both  branches  of  one  tree,  a  lu 
bear  in  their  earlier  stages  a  very  close  resem- 
blance. The  similarity  is  the  greater  in  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Hebrews,  because  their  poetic  forms 
are  less  determinate  than  those  of  some  other  na- 
tions :  they  had,  indeed,  a  rhythm ;  but  so  had  their 
prose,  and  their  poetic  rhythm  was  more  like  that 
of  our  blank  verse  than  of  our  rhymed  metre.  Of 
poetical  feet  they  appear  to  have  known  nothing, 
and,  in  consequence,  their  verse  must  be  less 
measured  and  less  strict.  Its  melody  was  rather 
that  of  thought  than  of  art  and  skill — spontaneous 
like  their  religious  feelings,  and  therefore  deep  and 
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fmpressive,  but  less  subject  to  law,  and  escaping 
from  the  hard  limits  of  exact  definition.  Rhyme, 
properly  so  called,  is  disowned  as  well  as  metre. 
Yet  Hebrew  verse,  as  it  had  a  kind  of  measured 
tread,  so  had  it  a  jingle  in  its  feet,  for  several 
lines  are  sometimes  found  terminating  with  the 
■ame  letter.  In  the  main,  however,  its  essential 
form  was  in  the  thought.  Ideas  are  made  to 
recur  under  such  relations  that  the  substance 
itself  marks  the  form,  and  the  two  are  so  blended 
into  one  that  their  union  is  essential  to  constitute 
poetry.  It  is,  indeed,  incorrect  to  say  that  *  the 
Hebrew  poetry  is  characterized  by  the  recurrence 
of  similar  ideas '  (Latham's  English  Language, 
p.  372),  if  by  this  it  is  intended  to  intimate  that 
such  a  peculiarity  is  the  sole  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  One,  and  that  the  chief,  charac- 
teristic of  that  poetry,  such  recurrence  is;  but 
there  are  also  characteristics  in  form  as  well  as  in 
thought.  Of  these  it  may  be  sutficient  to  mention 
the  following  : — (1)  There  is  a  verbal  rhythm,  in 
which  a  harmony  is  found  beyond  what  prose 
ordinarily  presents ;  but  as  the  true  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  has  been  long  lost,  this  quality 
can  be  only  imperfectly  appreciated.  (2)  There 
is  a  correspondence  of  words,  i.  e.  the  words  in  one 
verse,  or  member,  answer  to  the  words  in  another ; 
for  as  the  sense  in  the  one  echoes  the  sense  in  the 
other,  so  also  form  corresponds  with  form,  and 
word  with  word.  This  correspondence  in  form 
will  fully  appear  when  we  give  instances  of  the 
parallelism  in  sentiment ;  meanwhile,  an  idea  of 
it  may  be  formed  from  these  specimens  : 

*  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  1 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  me  f 

Pa.  xliii.  5. 

'  The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing  ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.' 

Prov.  X.  7. 

*  He  turneth  rivers  into  a  desert, 
And  water-springs  into  dry  ground.' 

Ps.  cvii.  33. 

In  the  original  this  similarity  in  construction  is 
more  exact  and  more  apparent.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  free,  and  not  a  strict  correspondence 
that  prevails  ;  a  correspondence  to  be  caught  and 
recognised  by  the  ear  in  the  general  progress  of 
the  poem,  or  the  general  structure  of  a  couplet  or 
a  triplet,  but  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  exactly 
measured  or  set  forth  by  such  aids  as  counting 
with  the  fingers  will  afford.  (3)  Inversion  holds 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  structure  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  in  that  of  every  other ;  yet  here  again 
the  remark  already  made  holds  good ;  it  is  only 
a  modified  inversion  that  prevails,  by  no  means 
(in  general)  equalling  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  boldness,  decision,  and  prevalence. 
Every  one  will,  however,  recognise  this  inversion 
in  the  following  instances,  as  distinguishing  the 
passages  from  ordinary  prose  : 

'  Amid  thought  in  visions  of  the  night. 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men. 
Fear  and  horror  came  upon  me.'   Job  iv.  13. 
•  To  me  men  gave  ear  and  waited. 
To  my  words  they  made  no  reply.' 

Job  xxix.  21. 
'For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus, 
And  for  four  will  I  not  turn  away  its  punish- 
ment.' Amos  i.  3. 
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'  His  grave  was  appointed  with  the  wicked. 
And  with  the  rich  man  was  his  sepulclire.' 

Isa.  liii.  9. 
(4)  The  last  verbal  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry 
which  we  notice  is,  that  its  language  betrays  aa 
archaical  character,  a  licence,  and,  in  general,  a 
poetic  Ime  and  colouring  which  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  the  simple,  lowly,  and  unrhytli- 
mical  diction  of  prose.  The  formation  of  a  poetic 
diction  is,  in  any  nation,  dependent  on  the  posses- 
sion, by  that  nation,  of  a  poetical  temperament, 
as  much  as  of  a  poetical  history.  Wherever  these 
two  elements  are  found,  the  birth  of  poetry  and 
the  formation  of  a  poetical  language  are  certain. 
Great  events  give  rise  to  strong  passions,  and 
strong  passions  are  the  parents  of  noble  truths ; 
which,  when  they  spring  from  and  nestle  in  a 
poetic  temperament,  cannot  fail  to  create  for 
themselves  an  appropriate  phraseology,  in  which 
the  tame  and  quiet  marcli  of  prose  is  avoided, 
and  all  the  loftier  figures  of  sjieech  are  put  into 
requisition.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  diction  of  prose  and  that 
of  poetry  will  not  be  very  strongly  marked  ;  for 
poetry  will  predominate,  as  in  men's  deeds  so  in 
their  words,  and,  if  they  as  yet  have  any,  in  their 
literature.  Soon,  however,  the  passions  grow  cool, 
enthusiasm  wanes,  a  great  gulf  opens  between  the 
actual  and  the  ideal — the  ideal  having  ceased  to 
be  actual  in  ceasing  to  be  possible, — and  a  sepa- 
rate style  of  language  for  prose  and  poetry  be- 
comes as  inevitable  as  the  diversity  of  attire  in 
which  holy  and  ordinary  days  have  their  respective 
duties  discharged. 

In  no  nation  was  the  union  of  the  two  requisites 
of  which  we  liave  spoken  found  in  fuller  measure 
than  among  the  Hebrews.  Tlieirs  was  eminently 
a  poetic  temperament ;  their  earliest  history  was 
an  heroic  without  ceasing  to  be  an  historic  age, 
whilst  the  loftiest  of  all  truths  circulated  in  their 
souls,  and  glowed  on  and  started  from  their  lips. 
Hence  their  language,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is 
surpassingly  poetic.  Let  the  reader  peruse,  even 
in  our  translation,  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  or 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  he  cannot  but  per- 
ceive the  poetic  element  in  which  these  noble 
compositions  have  almost  their  essence.  And 
hence  the  difficulty  of  determining,  with  accuracy, 
the  time  when  a  poetic  diction,  strictly  so  termed, 
began  to  make  its  appearance.  Partially,  such  a 
diction  must  be  recognised  in  the  earliest  speci- 
mens we  liave  of  Hebrew  poetry,  nor  is  it  hard  to 
trace,  if  not  in  words,  yet  in  colouring  and  man- 
ner, signs  of  this  imaginative  dress ;  but  the  pro- 
cess was  not  completed,  tiie  diction  was  not 
thoroughly  formed,  until  the  Hebrew  bard  had 
produced  his  highest  strains,  and  tried  his  powers 
on  various  species  of  composition.  The  period 
when  this  excellence  was  reached  was  the  age  of 
Solomon,  when  tlie  rest,  peace,  opulence,  and 
culture  which  were  the  fruits  of  the  lofty  mind 
and  proud  achievements  of  David,  had  had  time 
to  bring  their  best  fruits  to  maturity — a  ripeness 
to  which  the  Israelite  history  had  in  various  ways 
contributed  during  many  successive  generations. 
The  chief  characteristics,  however,  of  Hebrew 
poetry  are  found  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it 
gives  utterance  to  its  ideas.  This  form  has  received 
the  name  of  '  parallelism.'  Ewald  justly  pre- 
fers the  term  'thought-rhythm,'  since  the  rhydim, 
the  music,  the  peculiar  flow  and  harmony  of  the 
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verge  and  of  the  poem,  lie  in  the  distribution  of 
the  sentiment  in  such  a  manner  that  the  full  im- 
port does  not  come  out  in  le«s  than  a  distich.  It 
is  to  this  peculiarity,  which  is  obviously  in  the 
substance  and  not  the  mere  form  of  the  poetry, 
that  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  our  Bible* 
owes  much  of  its  remarkable  character,  and  is 
distinguished  from  prose  by  terms  clearly  and 
decidedly  poetic;  and  many  though  the  im- 
perfections are  which  attach,  some  almost  neces- 
sarily, to  that  version,  still  it  retains  so  much  of 
the  form  and  substance,  of  the  simple  beauty,  and 
fine  harmony  of  the  original  Hebrew,  tliat  we  give 
it  a  preference  over  most  poetic  translations,  and 
always  feel  disposed  to  warn  away  from  this 
holy  ground  the  rash  hands  that  often  attempt, 
with  no  fit  preparation,  to  touch  the  sacred  harp 
of  Zion. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
subject  of  Hebrew  rhythm,  are  referred  to  the 
most  recent  and  best  work  on  the  subject,  by  the 
learned  Hebrew  scholar,  Ewald,  who  has  trans- 
lated into  German  all  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  {Die  Poet.  Biicher  des  Alten 
Bundes,  1835-9,  4  vols.  8vo.,  vol.  i.  pp.  57—92}. 
A  shorter  and  more  simple  account  will  better 
suit  these  pages ;  which  we  take  in  substance 
from  Gesenius  (Hebr'disches  Lesebuch,  17lh  edit. 
by  De  Wette,  Leipzig,  1844).  The  leading  prin- 
ciple is,  that  a  simple  verse  or  distich  consists, 
both  in  regard  to  form  and  substance,  of  two  cor- 
responding members  ;  this  has  been  termed  He- 
brew rhythm  or  Parallelismus  membrorum. 
Three  kinds  may  be  specified.  There  is  first  the 
synonymous  parallelism ;  which  consists  in  this, 
that  the  two  members  express  the  same  thought  in 
different  words,  so  that  sometimes  word  answers  to 
word  :  for  example — 

*  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him. 
And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  carest  for  him !' 

Ps.  viii.  4. 

There  is  in  some  cases  an  inversion  in  the  second 
line — 
'  Tlie  heavens  relate  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  work  of  his  hands  the  firmament  de- 
clares.'    Ps.  xix.  2. 
'  He  maketh  his  messengers  the  winds, 
His  ministers  the  flaming  lightning.'  Ps.  civ.  4. 

Very  often  the  second  member  repeats  only  a  part 
of  the  first — 
'  "Woe  to  them  that  join  house  to  house. 
That  field  to  field  unite.'    Is.  v.  8. 
Sometimes  the  verb  which  stands  in  the  first  mem 
ber  is  omitted  in  the  second — 
'  O  God,  thy  justice  give  the  king, 
And  thy  righteousness  to  the  king's  son.' 

Ps.  Ixxii.  1. 

Or  the  verb  may  be  in  the  second  member — 
'  With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  heaps  upon  heaps. 
With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  have  I  slain  a 
thousand  men.'     Judg.  xv.  16. 
The  second  member  may  contain  an  expansion  of 
»ne  first — 

*  Give  to  Jehovah,  ye  sons  of  God, 

Give  to  Jehovah  glory  and  praise.'  Ps.  xxix.  1. 

Indeed  the  varieties  are  numerous,  since  the  syno* 
nymous  parallelism  is  very  frequent. 
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The  second  kind  is  the  antithetic,  in  which  the 
first  member  is  illustrated  by  some  opposition  of 
thought  contained  in  tlie  second.  This  less  cus- 
tomary kind  of  parallelism  is  found  mostly  in 
the  Proverbs — 

'  The  full  man  treadeth  the  honeycomb  under 

foot, 
To  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet.' 

Prov.  xxvii.  7. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  following,  with  other 
similar  examples — 

'  Day  to  day  uttereth  instruction. 
And  night  to  night  sheweth  knowledge.' 

The  third  kind  is  denominated  the  synthetic : 
probably  the  term  epithetic  would  be  more  appro- 
priate,  since  the  second  member  not  being  a  mere 
echo  of  the  first,  subjoins  something  new  to  it, 
while  the  same  structure  of  the  verse  is  preserved ; 
thus — 

*  He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons ; 

The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down.'   Ps.  civ.  19. 

'  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  reviving  the  soul ; 
The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  sure,  instructing 
the  simple.'     Ps.  xix.  7. 

This  correspondence  of  thought  is  occasionally 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  particularly  in 
the  interlocutions  of  the  eclogues  of  Theocritus 
and  Virgil.  The  two  following  distichs  are  spe- 
cimens of  the  antithetic  parallelism  : 

*  Dam.  Triste  lupus  stabulis,  maturis  frugibus 

imber, 
Arboribus  venti ;  nobis  Amaryllidis  irae. 

Men,    Dulce  satis  humor,    depulsis  arbutus 
hsedis, 
Lenta  salix   foeto    pecori ;  mihi  solus 
Amyntas.' 
Pope's  writings  present  specimens  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  antithetical  parallelism.     In 
his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  passages  of  the  kind  abound. 
We  opened  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  and  the  first 
lines  our  eye  fell  on  were  these — 
'  A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing  : 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.* 

So  in  his  Messiah,  where  he  was  likely  to  copy 
the  form  in  imitating  the  spirit  of  the  original — 

'  The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant 
mead. 
And  boys  in  flow'ry  bands  the  tiger  lead  ; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet.' 

This  correspondence  in  thought  is  not,  however,  of 
universal  occurrence.  We  find  a  merely  rhyth- 
mical parallelism  in  which  the  thought  is  not  re- 
peated, but  goes  forward,  throughout  the  verse, 
which  is  divided  midway  into  two  halves  or  a 
distich — 

'  The  word  is  not  upon  the  tongue, 
Jehovah  thou  knowest  it  altogether.' 

Ps.  cxxxviii.  4. 

'  Gird  as  a  man  thy  loins, 
I  will  ask  thee ;  inform  thou  me.'  Job  xxxix.  3, 

Here  poetry  distinguishes  itself  from  prose  chiefly 
by  the  diriaion  into  two  short  equal  parts.    This 
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pecwliarity  of  poetic  diction  is  expressed  by  the 
word  IDT,  which  properly  denotes  dividing  the 
matter,  and  so  speaking  or  singing  in  separated 
portions.  Among  the  Arabians,  who,  however, 
have  syllabic  measure,  each  verse  is  divided  into 
two  hemistichs  by  a  caesura  in  the  middle. 
What  is  termed  '  service  metre'  in  English  versi- 
fication, is  not  unlike  this  in  the  main  :  it  is  the 
'  common  metre'  of  the  Psalm-versions,  and  of  or- 
dinary hymn  books,  though  in  the  latter  it  is  ar- 
ranged in  four  lines — 

<  But  one  request  I  make  to  him  |  that  sits  the 
skies  above. 
That  I  were  fairly  out  of  debt  ]  as  I  were  out 
of  love.'  Suckling. 

The  simple  two-membered  rhythm  hitherto  de- 
scribed prevails,  especially  in  the  book  of  Job, 
the  Proverbs,  and  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  ;  but 
in  the  last,  and  still  more  in  the  Prophets,  there  are 
numerous  verses  with  three,  four,  or  yet  more 
members.  .-in 

In  verses  consisting  of  three  members  (tristicha) 
Bometimes  all  three  are  parallel — 
'  Happy  the  man  who  walketh  not  in  the  paths 
.  of  the  unrighteous. 

Nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners. 

Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  scoffers.'     Ps.  i.  1. 

Sometimes  two  of  the  members  stand  opposed  to 
the  third — 
'  To  all  the  world  goes  forth  their  sound, 
To  the  end  of  the  world  their  words ; 
For  the  sun  he  places  a  tabernacle  in  them.' 
Ps.  xix.  4. 

Verses  of  four  members  contain  either  two  simple 
psurallels — 
«  With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor. 
And  decide  with  equity  for  the  afflicted  of  the 

people ; 
He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his 

mouth ; 
With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the 
wicked.'    Isa.  xi.  4. 

Or  the  first  and  third  answer  to  each  other ;  also 
the  second  and  fourth — 

'  That  smote  the  people  in  anger 
With  a  continual  stroke ; 
That  lorded  it  over  the  nations  in  wrath 
With  unremitted  oppression.'     Isa.  xiv.  6. 

If  the  members  are  more  numerous  or  dispropor- 
tionate (Isa.  xi.  11),  or  if  the  parallelism  is  imper- 
fect or  irregular,  the  diction  of  poetry  is  lost  and 
prose  ensues;  as  is  the  case  in  Isa.  v.  1-6,  and 
frequently  in  the  later  prophets,  as  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  poem  consists 
exclusively  of  one  sort  of  verse ;  for  though  this 
feature  does  present  itself,  yet  frequently  several 
kinds  are  found  together  in  one  composition,  so 
as  to  give  great  ease,  freedom,  and  capability  to 
the  style.  We  select  the  following  beautiful 
specimen,  because  a  chorus  is  introduced — 

David's  i.amrnt  over  saul  and  Jonathan. 

The  Gazelle,  O  Israel,  has  been  cut  down  on 
thy  heights ! 

Chorut.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 
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Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Ascalon, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  exult. 
Hills  of  Gilboa,  no  dew  nor  rain  come  upon 
you,  devoted  fields ! 
For  there  is  stained  the  heroes'  bow, 
Saul's  bow,  never  anointed  with  oil. 
From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the 
mighty. 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back. 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  came  not  idly  home. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  !  lovely  and  pleasant  in  life ! 
And  in  death  ye  were  not  divided  ; 
Swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions ! 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel !  Weep  for  Saul ; 
He  clothed  you  delicately  in  purple. 
He  put  ornaments  of  gold  on  your  apparel. 
Chorus.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle ! 
O  Jonathan,  slain  in  thy  high  places! 
I  am  distressed  for  thee,  brother  Jonathan, 
Very  pleasant  wast  thou  to  me. 
Wonderful  was  thy  love,  more  than  the  love 
of  woman. 

Chorus,  How  are  the  mighty  fallen. 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 

We  have  chosen  this  ode  not  only  for  its  sin- 
gular beauty,  but  also  because  it  presents  another 
quality  of  Hebrew  poetry — the  strophe.  In  this 
poem  there  are  three  strophes  marked  by  the  re- 
currence three  times  of  the  dirge  sung  by  the 
chorus.  The  chorus  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
three  parts,  corresponding  with  the  parties  more 
immediately  addressed  in  the  three  several  por- 
tions of  the  poem.  The  first  choral  song  is  sung 
by  the  entire  body  of  singers,  representing  Israel ; 
the  second  is  sung  by  a  chorus  of  maidens ;  the 
third,  by  first  a  chorus  of  youths  in  a  soft  and 
mournful  strain,  and  then  by  all  the  choir  in  full 
and  swelling  chorus.  But  in  order  to  the  reader's 
fully  understanding  with  what  noble  effect  these 
'  songs  of  Zion'  came  on  the  souls  of  their  hearers, 
an  accurate  idea  must  be  formed  of  the  music  of 
the  Hebrews  [Music].  Referring  to  the  articles 
which  bear  on  the  subject,  we  merely  remark  that 
both  music  and  dancing  were  connected  with 
sacred  song  in  its  earliest  manifestations,  though 
it  was  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  when 
David  and  Solomon  had  given  their  master-powers 
to  the  grand  performances  of  the  temple-service, 
that  poetry  came  forth  in'  all  its  excellence,  and 
music  lent  its  full  aid  to  its  solemn  and  sublime 
sentiments. 

Lyrical  poetry  so  abounds  in  the  Bible,  that 
we  almost  forget  that  it  contains  any  other  spe- 
cies. Doubtless  lyrical  poetry  is  the  earliest,  no 
less  than  the  most  varied  and  most  abundant. 
Yet  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Israelites  contains 
tokens  of  proceeding  from  an  earlier  kind.  It 
is  eminently  sententious — brief,  pithy,  and  strik- 
ing in  the  forms  of  language,  and  invariably 
moral  or  religious  in  its  tone.  Whence  we 
infer  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  species  of  poetry 
analogous  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs.  Read  the  few  lines  addressed  by 
Lamech  to  his  wives  :  do  they  not  bear  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  general  tone  of  the  Proverbs  ? 
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We  do  not  by  tins  intend  to  intimate  that  the 
book  80  called  was  the  earliest  poetic  production 
of  tlie  Hebrew  muse.  In  its  actual  form  it  is  of 
a  much  later  origin  than  many  of  the  odes.  Yet 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  was  formed  may 
have  existed  at  a  very  early  day.  Indeed  the  Ori- 
ental genius  turns  naturally  to  proverbs  and  sen- 
tentious speeches.  In  its  earliest,  its  most  purely 
native  state,  the  poetry  of  the  Easterns  is  a  string 
of  pearls.  Every  word  has  life ;  every  propo- 
sition is  condensed  wisdom ;  every  thought  is 
striking  and  epigrammatic.  The  book  of  Pro- 
verbs argues  the  influence  of  philosophy.  Early 
poetry  is  too  spontaneous  to  speak  in  this  long 
retinue  of  glittering  thoughts.  But  Eastern  ima- 
ginations may  at  first  have  poured  forth  their 
creations,  not  in  a  continued  strain,  but  in  showers 
of  broken  light,  on  which  the  lyrist  would  seize 
to  be  worked  as  sparkling  gems  into  his  odes.  It 
is  however  certain  that  a  general  name  for  poetic 

language,  ^tjij,  signifies  also  a  saying,  a  proverb, 
a  comparison,  a  similitude.  The  last  is  indeed 
the  primary  signification,  showing  that  Hebrew 
poetry  in  its  origin  was  a  painting  to  the  eye ;  in 
other  words,  a  parable,  a  teaching  by  likenesses, 
discovered  by  the  popular  mind,  expressed  by 
the  popular  tongue,  and  adopted  and  polished  by 
the  national  poet.  And  as  a  sententious  form 
of  speech  may  even  by  its  very  condensation  be- 
come dark,  so  that  the  wisdom  which  it  contains 
may  have  to  be  patiently  and  carefully  sought 

for,  what  was  ?EW  may  become  hidden  know- 
ledge, and  pass  into  m^PI,  a  secret  or  a  riddle ; 
which,  as  being  intended  to  baffle  and  so  to  de- 
ride, may  in  its  turn  be  appropriately  termed 
nVvO,  derision,  satire,  or  irony. 

Lyrical  poetry  embraced  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  from  the  shortest  and  most  fleeting  effusion, 
aa  found  in  specimens  already  given,  and  in  Ps. 
XV.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  to  the  loftiest  subjects  treated 
in  a  full  and  detailed  manner  ;  for  instance,  De- 
borah's song  (Judg.  v.),  and  Ps.  xviii.  and  Ixviii. 
It  ran  equally  through  all  the  moods  of  the  human 
soul,  nothing  being  too  lowly,  too  deep,  or  too  high 
for  the  Hebrew  lyre.  It  told  how  the  horse  and  his 
Egyptian  rider  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea ; 
it  softly  and  sweetly  sang  of  the  benign  efifects  of 
brotherly  love.  It  uttered  its  wail  over  the  corpse 
of  a  friend,  and  threw  its  graceful  imagery  around 
the  royal  nuptial  couch.  Song  was  its  essence. 
Whatever  its  subject,  it  forewent  neither  the  lyre 
nc)r_  the  voice.  Indeed  its  most  general  name, 
I^JJ*,  signifies  '  song ;'  song  and  poetry  were  the 
same.  Another  name  for  lyrical  poetry  is  TllOTO, 
which  the  Seventy  render  rfoAjucJy,  'psalm,'  and 
which  from  its  etymology  seems  to  have  a  refer- 
ence not  so  much  to  song  as  to  the  numbers  into 
which  the  poet  by  his  art  wrought  his  thoughts 
and  emotions.  The  latter  word  describes  the 
making  of  an  ode,  the  former  its  performance  on 
the  lyre.     Another  general  name  for  lyrical  poetry 

is  p^StJ'tD,  which  is  applied  to  poems  of  a  certain 
kind(Ps.  xxxii.,  xlii.,xlv.,lii.,  Iv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxvili., 
Ixxxviii.,  cxlii.),  and  appears  to  denote  an  ode 
lofty  in  its  sentiments  and  exquisite  in  its  execu- 
tion. Under  these  general  heads  there  were  seve- 
ral species,  whose  specific  differences  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine. 
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1.  n?nn,  '  a  hymn,'  or  '  psjAm  of  praise.' 
The  word  is  used  as  a  title  only  to  one  psalm 
(cxlv.),  but  really  describes  the  character  oi 
many,  as  may  naturally  be  expected  when  wo 
consider  the  origin  of  the  ode  as  sprhiging  from 
victory,  deliverance,  the  reception  of  bounties, 
and  generally  those  events  and  occasions  which 
excited  joy  and  gladness  in  tlie  soul,  and  were 
celebrated  with  music,  often  accompanied  by 
dancing  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people, 
or  after  a  more  sacred  manner,  in  the  solemn 
courts  of  the  temple.  To  this  class  of  joyous 
compositions  belong  the  lofty  hymns  which  com- 
memorated great  national  events,  such  as  the  de- 
liverance from  Pharaoh  (Exod.  xv.,  Judg.  v.,  Ps. 
xviii.,  Ixviii.),  which  were  appointed  for  set  holy- 
day  seasons,  and  became  a  part  at  once  of  the 
national  worship  and  of  the  best  national  property. 
Other  songs  of  this  kind  were  used  on  less  distin- 
guished occasions,  and  by  individuals  on  present- 
ing their  thank-offerings,  and  were  pitched  at  a 
lower  key,  being  expressive  rather  of  personal 
than  general  emotions  (Ps.  xxx.,  xxxii.,  xli., 
cxxxviii. ;  Isa.  xxxviii.).  There  are  occasionally 
briefer  songs  of  victory,  sung  by  the  general  con- 
gregation in  the  temple,  as  Ps.  xlvi.  and  xlviii. 

2.  nyp,  Bprjvos,  '  a  dirge,'  or  '  song  of  sorrow,' 
companied  by  exclamations  of  grief,  as  IK,  MN, 
or  very  often  by  HD^N,  O  hoto  !  and  distinguished 
from  songs  of  joy  by  mournful  strains  of  music. 
The  Hebrew  heart  was  as  much  open  to  sorrow 
as  to  joy,  tender  and  full  as  were  its  emotions, 
and  simple  as  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  life. 
Adversity  and  bereavement  were  therefore  keenly 
felt,  and  as  warmly  and  strikingly  expressed. 
Indeed  so  great  was  the  regard  held  due  to  the 
dead,  that  mourners  did  not  consider  their  own 
sorrow  sufficient,  but  used  to  engage  others  to 
mourn  for  their  lost  friends,  so  that  in  process 
of  time  there  arose  a  profession  whose  business 
it  was  to  bewail  the  departed.  In  Amos  v.  16, 
these  pereons  are  named  as  ^113  *yi3*,  those  who 
are  skilful  in  wailing  (Jer.  ix.  17).  Distin- 
guished heroes,  and  persons  who  were  tenderly 
beloved,  found  in  the  sorrowful  accents  of  the 
Hebrew  muse,  the  finest  and  most  lasting  memo- 
rial (2  Sam.  i.  17-28  ;  iii.  33,  34).  From  1  Sam. 
i.  18,  it  appears  that  these  dirges  (nenice)  were 
taught  to  the  children  of  Israel  ad  peryetuam  rei 
ynemoriam;  and  so  heroic  deeds  lived  through 
successive  generations  on  the  lips  of  the  people, 
whose  hearts  were  thus  warmed  with  emulation, 
while  they  were  softened  with  gentleness  and  love. 
In  this  class  of  lamentations  may  be  ranked  the 
songs  of  sorrow  over  the  misfortunes  of  Israel, 
such  as  Ps.  xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixxiii.,  which  seem  to  have 
borne  the  general  name  of  '  a  weeping  and  wail- 
ing' (Jer.  vii.  29;  ix.  9).  In  the  same  class 
stand  lamentations  poured  forth  on  the  desecration 
or  destruction  of  the  holy  city  (Jer.  ix.  xix. ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  xxxii. ;  Isa.  i.  xxi.).  Jeremiah  has  put  toge- 
ther and  united  in  one  book,  executed  with  great 
skill  and  presenting  an  altogether  unique  speci- 
men of  writing,  which  indeed  could  have  had  its 
birth  nowhere  but  in  a  Hebrew  soul,  all  possible 
lamentations  and  wailings  on  the  ruin  and  fali 
of  Jerusalem. 

3.  |V31J'  is  found  only  as  the  title  of  a  poem 
(Ps.  vii.),  and  once  in  the  plural  (Hab.  iii.  1),  at 
a  description  of  this  species  of  poetry  in  general. 
The  word  is  not  easy  to  understand.    The  Sep* 
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tuagint  render  it  by  \i/a\fj.6s,  a  general  term  which 
Beems  to  betray  their  own  ignorance.  It  had 
doubtless  a  specific  meaning.  The  root  mU^  de- 
notes bewilderment,  so  that  the  term  may  indicate 
a  sort  of  dithyrambic  poetry — poetry  in  which 
the  emotions  are  put  forth  in  wild  confusion  be- 
tokening an  agitated,  confused,  and  worried  state 
of  mind.  This  description  corresponds  with  the 
character  of  the  two  compositions  to  which  the 
epithet  is  applied  in  Ps.  vii.  and  Hab.  iii.  That 
the  melody  employed  in  singing  these  pieces  an- 
swered, in  wild  hurrying  confusion,  to  the  train  of 
the  thought  may  be  conjectured  naturally,  and 
inferred  with  good  reason,  from  the  heading  of 
Ilabakkiik  iii. 

4.  n  ?Sn,  '  prayer,'  is  the  name  of  certain  odes 
in  the  titles  given  to  Ps.  xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii., 
cxlii. ;  Hab.  iii.  In  Psalm  cii.  and  in  Hab. 
iii.  it  seems  not  to  denote  the  ode  so  much  as 
the  general  tendency  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
poet,  and  in  the  other  headings  it  may  import 
merely  the  use  to  which  these  compositions  may 
be  applied.  It  is  not  therefore  so  much  a  (erm 
of  art  as  a  term  of  religion.  Yet  may  it  be  ap- 
plied to  compositions  in  general,  designed  for  use 
in  divine  worship  whatever  their  form  or  strain, 
inasmuch  as  it  regards  in  a  general  way  the  re- 
ligious element  which  constituted  their  essence  ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  found  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  20  ap- 
plied as  a  general  name  to  an  entire  collection 
of  the  poems  of  David — '  the  prayers  of  David, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended.' 

In  these  four  classes  we  have  not  pretended  to 
exhaust  all  the  species  and  forms  which  lyric 
poetry  took,  but  merely  to  present  the  cliief  facts. 
Respecting  other  kinds,  little  need  be  said,  as  tlie 
lyrical  comprehends  the  greatest  and  best  part  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  nor  are  learned  men  so  much  of 
one  mind  regarding  the  compositions  to  which  we 
allude. 

Dramatic  poetry  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
phrase  is  applicable  to  productions  such  as  those 
of  Euripides,  Shakspeare,  or  Schiller,  had  no 
])lace  in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  This  de- 
fect may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  the  requisite  lite- 
rary cultivation.  Yet  we  are  not  willing  to  as- 
sij^n  this  as  the  cause,  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
higii  intellectual  culture  which  the  Hebrews 
evinced  in  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  out  of  which 
the  drama  seems  naturally  to  spring.  We  rather 
look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the  earnest  nature  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects 
witli  which  they  had  to  do  in  their  literary  pro- 
ductions. Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  hypo- 
thesis that  the  drama  of  modern  times  had  its 
birth  in  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  middle 
ages,  since  those  ages  were  only  secondary  in  re- 
gard to  religious  truth,  stood  at  a  distance  from 
tlie  great  realities  which  they  believed  and  dra- 
matized; whereas  the  objects  of  faith  with  the 
Israelites  were  held  in  all  the  fresh  vividness  of 
primitive  facts  and  newly-recognised  truths.  Ele- 
ments however  for  dramatic  poetry  and  first  rudi- 
mental  eflbrts  are  found  in  Hebrew ;  as  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  in  which  several  dramstis  per- 
Bonae  will  be  discovered  speaking  and  acting,  by 
the  diligent  and  unprejudiced  reader.  Ewald 
asserts  that  the  poem  is  divisible  into  four  acts. 
In  the  book  of  Job,  however,  the  dramatic  element 
of  the  Hebrew  muse  i?  developed  in  a  more 
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marked  form,  and  a  more  decided  degree.  Here 
the  machinery  and  contrivances  of  the  drama, 
even  to  the  plot  and  the  Deus  Vindex,  lie  patent 
to  a  reader  of  ordinary  attention.  For  epic  poetry 
tlie  constituent  elements  do  not  appear  to  have 
existed  during  tlie  classic  period  of  the  Hebrew 
muse,  since  epic  poetry  requires  an  heroic  age, 
an  age,  that  is,  of  fabulous  wonders  and  falsely 
so  called  divine  interpositions.  But  among  the 
Israelites  the  patriarchal,  which  might  have  been 
the  heroic  age,  was  an  age  of  truth  and  reality ; 
and  it  much  raises  the  religious  and  historical 
value  of  the  biblical  literature,  that  neither  the 
singular  events  of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  nor 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  age  of  Moses,  nor  the 
confused  and  somewhat  legendary  events  of  the 
age  of  the  Judges,  ever  degenerated  into  mytho- 
logy, nor  passed  from  the  reality  which  was  their 
essence,  into  tlie  noble  fictions  into  which  the 
imagination,  if  unchastened  and  unchecked  by 
religion,  might  have  wrought  them ;  but  they  re- 
tained through  all  periods  their  own  essential 
character  of  earnest,  lofty,  and  impressive  realities. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  religion  of  Moses  had, 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  been  lowered  by 
the  corruptions  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  an 
entirely  new  world  of  thought  introduced,  based 
not  on  reality  but  fancy,  emanating  not  from  the 
pure  light  of  heaven  but  irom  the  mingled  lights 
and  shadows  of  primitive  tradition  and  human 
speculation, — then  there  came  into  existence 
among  the  Jews  the  elements  necessary  for  epic 
poetry ;  but  the  days  were  gone  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  nation  had  the  requisite  strength  and 
culture  to  fashion  them  into  a  great,  uniform,  and 
noble  structure;  and  if  we  can  allow  that  the 
Hebrews  possessed  the  rudimental  outlines  of  the 
epic,  we  must  seek  for  them  not  in  the  canonical 
but  the  apocrynhal  books ;  and  while  we  deny 
with  emphasis  ttiai  the  term  Epos  can  be  applied, 
as  some  German  critics  have  applied  it,  to  the 
Pentateuch ;  we  can  find  only  in  the  book  of 
Judith,  and  with  rather  more  reason  in  that  of 
Tobit,  anything  which  approaches  to  epic  poetry. 
Indeed  fiction,  which  if  it  is  not  the  essence,  enters 
for  a  very  large  share  into  both  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  was  wholly  alien  from  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  muse,  whose  high  and  noble  function  was 
not  to  invent  but  to  celebrate  the  goodness  of 
God,  not  to  indulge  the  fancy  but  to  express  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  soul,  not  to  play  with 
words  and  feign  emotions,  but  to  utter  profound 
truth  and  commemorate  real  events,  and  pour 
forth  living  sentiments. 

These  remarks  imply  that  art,  though  subordi- 
nate, was  not  neglected,  as  indeed  is  proved  by 
the  noble  lyrics  which  have  comedown  to  us, and 
in  which  the  art  is  only  relatively  small  and  low, 
that  is,  the  art  is  inconsiderable  and  secondary, 
merely  because  the  topics  are  so  august,  the  sen- 
timents so  grand,  the  religious  impression  so  pro- 
found and  sacred.  At  later  periods,  when  the 
first  fresh  gushing  of  the  muse  had  ceased,  art  in 
Hebrew,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  poetry,  began 
to  claim  a  larger  share  of  attention,  and  stands 
in  the  poems  for  a  greater  portion  of  their  merit. 
Then  the  play  of  the  imagination  grew  predomi- 
nant  over  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  the  soul, 
and  among  other  creations  of  the  fancy  alphabeti- 
cal poems  were  produced,  in  which  the  matter  it 
artistically  distributed  sometimes  under  two-and 
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twenty  beads  or  divisions,  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  This  is  of  course 
a  peculiarity  which  cannot  be  preserved  in  any 
ordinary  prose  translation  ;  but  it  is  indicated  in 
Psalm  cxix.,  as  found  in  tlie  common  bibles ; 
and  other  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Ps.  ix.,  x., 
XXV.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  cxi.,  cxii. 

If,  now,  from  these  details  we  consider  for  a 
moment  what  are  the  essential  peculiarities  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  we  find  we  have  to  offer  to  the 
reader's  attention  the  following  observations. 

The  source  of  all  true  poetry  is  in  the  human 
mind.  Even  where  there  is  a  divine  inspiration, 
this  higher  element  must  enter  into  the  soul  of 
man,  and,  blending  witli  its  workings,  conform 
also  to  its  laws.  But  every  thought  is  not  poetical. 
Thought  and  emotion  become  poetical  only  when 
they  rise  to  the  ideal.  Poetry,  in  its  source,  is 
thought  which  ascends  to  a  liigh  if  not  perfect  (rela- 
tively) conception  of  moral  and  spiritual  realities. 
Mere  intensity  is  not  poetry,  any  more  than 
strength  of  muscle  is  beauty.  Still  less  is  passion 
either  poetry  or  eloquence,  as  Blair  teaches. 
Passion  is  of  a  suspicious  origin,  and  represents 
the  soul  as  being  mastered  ;  whereas  in  all  true 
poetry  the  soul  is  a  sovereign.  There  may  be  in- 
tensity in  poetry,  however,  and  the  soul,  when  in 
a  poetic  state,  may  be  impassioned ;  but  these 
are  only  accidents — results,  not  causes,  ensuing 
(sometimes)  ftom  the  ideal  conce]ition8  which  for 
the  lime  being  constitute  the  soul,  and  make  up 
consciousness.  Hence  all  true  poetry  is  religious  ; 
for  religion  is  the  contemplation  of  the  highest 
perfection  as  at  once  holy,  lovely,  honourable, 
formative  and  guiding,  the  object  of  adoration,  the 
fountain  of  law,  the  source  of  obligation.  But  in  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  the  religion  wliich  constituted  its 
essence  had  attributes  of  truth  and  reality  such  as 
no  other  poetry  ever  did  or  could  possess.  Tlie 
intimate  relation  in  which  the  nation  of  Israel,  and 
the  still  more  intimate  relation  in  which  distin- 
guished individuals  of  that  nation,  stood  to  the 
Deity,  made  the  religious  the  predominant  ele- 
ment, and  gave  to  that  element  a  living  and 
quickening  fire  as  from  heaven,  wiiich  burnt  from 
the  first  with  the  true  vestal  purity,  and  on  to  the 
last  with  more  than  vestal  constancy  and  dura- 
tion. A  divine  and  imperishable  power  was  thus 
the  chief  constituent  of  Hebrew  poetry :  divine 
truth,  divine  energy,  divine  life,  are  all  found  in 
the  earliest  productions  of  Hebrew  song.  Its 
chief  characteristic — that  by  which,  more  than 
any  other  thing,  it  is  contradistinguished  from  the 
poetry  of  all  other  nations — is  its  pure  and  rich 
religious  element. 

But  this  divine  power  lay  not  merely  in  the 
truths  conveyed  nor  in  the  facts  commemorated 
by  the  songs  of  Zion,  but  equally  in  tlie  strong, 
deep,  and  overflowing  emotions  with  which  the 
Hebrew  harp  tlirilled  sometimes  to  ecstsisy.  The 
•origin  of  this  religious  sensibility  is  to  be  chiefly 
looked  for  in  the  Hebrew  temperament,  whicli  was 
and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  so  that  devotion  was  as  natural — as  much 
a  necessity  of  the  character  of  the  Israelites — as 
domestic  aflection.  It  is  in  the  main  owing  to  the 
religious  and  devotional  qualities  of  Hebrew  poetry 
that  the  Book  of  Psalms,  still,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  so  many 
modes  of  thought,  and  forms  of  social  life,  holds 
an  empire  over  th«  bejutof  manj  far  wider,  deeper, 
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and  moie  influential  than  what  any  other  infla* 
ence  has  possessed,  save  only  that  which  is  ana 
will  ever  be  exercised  by  '  David's  greater  son.' 

Nor  is  the  wonder  at  all  diminished  when  we 
learn  that  the  Hebrew  was  an  essentially  national 
muse.  There  is  no  poetry  which  bears  a  deeper 
or  broader  stamp  of  the  peculiar  influences  under 
whicli  it  was  produced.  It  never  ceases  to  be 
Hebrew  in  order  to  become  universal,  and  yet  it 
is  universal  while  it  is  Hebrew.  The  country,  tlie 
clime,  tiie  institutions,  tlie  very  peculiar  religious 
institutions,  rites  jnd  observances,  the  very  sin- 
gular religious  history  of  the  Israelites,  are  all 
faithfully  and  vividly  reflected  in  tlie  Hebrew 
muse,  so  that  no  one  song  can  ever  lie  mistaken 
for  a  poem  of  any  other  people.  Still  it  remains 
true  that  the  heart  of  man,  at  least  tlie  heart  of  all 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  tlie  earth,  has  been 
moved  and  swayed,  and  is  still  pleasingly  and 
most  beneficially  moved  and  swayed  by  the  strains 
of  Biblical  poesy.  Others  may,  but  we  cannot, 
account  for  this  indubitable  fact,  without  ad- 
mitting that  some  specially  divine  influence  waa 
in  operation  amidst  the  Jews. 

Its  originality  is  also  a  marked  cnaracferistic  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  Homer  had  his  teachers,  but 
who  taught  Moses  ?  Yet  '  the  divine  song  of 
Troy  '  is  less  divine  than  the  ode  of  triumph  over 
Pharaoh.  The  Hebrew  poetry  is  original  in  this 
sense,  that  it  is  self-educed  and  self-developed. 
It  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  Palestine.  Like 
Melchizedek,  it  is,  in  regard  to  an  earlier  culture, 
diraTcop,  dfx.-fiTCi>p,  dyiveaXiyifTos  ;  and  if  we  can- 
not say  that  it  has  strictly  /urjre  apxhv  riixfpwy, 
there  is  no  danger  in  predicting  of  it,  firire  ^eoijj 
T6A0S  ex'«"'j  M^''^'  Upibs  els  rh  Siijve/ce's  (Heb. 
vii.  3). 

Connected  with  its  originality,  as,  in  part,  its 
cause,  is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  Muse  stood 
nearer  than  any  other  to  the  first  days  and  the 
earliest  aspects  of  creation,  '  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  '  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  Tiiose  stars 
that  Muse  saw  in  tlie  maiden  purity  of  their  ear- 
liest radiance;  that  songtliesame  Muse  heard  when 
first  it  struck  the  canopy  of  heaven  and  was  rever- 
berated to  earth.  The  rose  of  Sharon  blushed  with 
its  first  loveliness  on  her  glad  sight,  and  the  dews 
of  Hermon  were  first  disturbed  by  her  unsandalled 
feet.  Tlius  there  is  a  freshness  as  of  morn  about 
all  her  imagery.  In  her  best  days  there  were  no 
stock  figures  of  speech,  no  loci  communes,  nor 
universal  recipes  for  forming  poetry.  Not  even 
at  second  hand  did  she  receive  her  stores,  but  she 
took  what  she  had  out  of  the  great  treasure-house 
of  nature,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  own  heart. 
To  be  a  master,  therefore,  to  other  poesies  is  the 
divine  right  and  peculiar  function  of  the  Hebrew 
muse,  Other  bards  may  borrow  and  imitate;  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible  co])ies  nature  and  creates. 

Hence  there  is  a  spontaneousness  in  its  poetry. 
Open  the  Psalter  at  any  place ;  you  find  streams 
pouring  forth  like  the  brooks  and  waterfalls  that 
trickle  and  gush  down  the  hills  of  Palestine  after 
the  latter  rain.  Nature  you  behold  at  work.  All 
therefore  is  ease,  and,  as  ease,  so  grace.  There  is 
no  constraint,  no  eft'ort,  no  afl'ectation.  The  heart 
itself  speaks,  and  it  speaks  because  it  is  full  and 
overflowing. 

If  we  add  that  simplicity  is  another  marked 
character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  do  little  more  than 
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Itate  that  which  is  already  implied.  But  such  is 
its  simplicity  that  it  seems  never  to  have  known, 
in  its  age  of  purity,  anything  of  the  artificial 
distinctions  by  which  critics  and  rhetoricians  have 
mapped  out  the  domain  of  jwesy  anti  eiidea 
voured  tv)  supply  the  deficiencies  of  fancy  by  the 
laborious  eftbrts  of  varied  culture.  Hebrew 
poetry  was  the  voice  of  man  communing  with 
God,  and  thought  as  little  of  the  one  as  of  the 
otiier  of  the  two  purposes  wliich  Horace  ascribes  to 
artistic  poets — 

'Aut  prodesse  voluiit  ant  delectare  poetae.' 
It  was,  indeed,  wholly  unconscious  of  anything 
but  the-  satisfaction  of  a  high  and  urgent  want, 
which  made  worship  a  necessity,  and  devotion  a 
delight.  A  striking  confirmation  of  tiiese  facts  is 
found  in  tlie  circumstance  that  among  the  earliest 
of  the  '  sweet  singers  of  Israel,'  women  are  found. 
The  great  event  which  Moses,  in  his  sublime  tri- 
umplial  ode,  had  celebrated,  was  forthv/ith  taken  up 
by  Miriam,  whose  poetic  skill  could  not  be  sin- 
gular, as  she  is  described  by  a  general  name,  and 
was  supported  by  other  females ;  '  And  Miriam 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron "  (a  remarkable 
family  was  that  of  Amram,  'Aaron,  and  Moses, 
and  Miriam  tlieir  sister,'  Num.  xxvi.  59),  'took 
a  timbrel  in  her  hand ;  and  all  the  women  went 
out  after  her  with  timbrels,  and  with  dances,  and 
Miriam  answered  tliem.  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,'  &c. 
(Exod.  XV.  20,  sq. ;  see  also  Judg.  v.  1  ;  xi.  34 ; 
xxi.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  7  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25V 

Were  it  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  autho- 
rity, we  could  easily  prove  that  the  Hebrew  poetry 
is  written  in  hexameters  and  pentameters.  Jose- 
phus  more  than  once  asserts  that  the  triumphal 
ode  of  Moses  was  written  in  hexameter  verse 
(Antigi.u.  16.  4.;  iv.  8.  44);  and  in  Antiq.  vii. 
12.  3,  he  expressly  says,  'And  now  David,  being 
freed  from  wars  and  dangers,  composed  songs  and 
hymns  to  God,  of  several  sorts  of  metre ;  some  of 
tliose  which  he  made  were  trimeters  and  some 
were  pentameters ;'  in  which  statement  he  is  as 
much  in  error  in  regard  to  the  verse  as  he  is  in 
regard  to  his  implication  that  David  wrote  his 
Psalms  at  some  one  set  period  of  his  life.  Not 
improbably  Josephus  was  influenced  in  this  repre- 
sentation regarding  the  alleged  metres  by  his  Grae- 
cising  propensities,  by  which  he  was  led  to  assi- 
milate the  Hebrew  laws  and  institutions  to  Gre- 
cian models,  with  a  false  view  of  thus  gaining 
lionour  to  his  country,  and  by  reflection,  to  him- 
self as  well.  Even  in  his  day  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Hebrew  was  lost,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  make  this  or  that  assertion  on  the  subject  of  its 
versification.  Certainly  all  the  attempts  to  which 
tiiese  misstatements  of  Josephus  (see  also  Euseb. 
Preep.  Ev.  xi ;  Hieron.  ProEf.  ad  Chron. ;  Eu- 
seb. ]).  1  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  i.  38)  chiefly  led,  have 
utterly  failed;  and  whatever  the  fact  may  be, 
whether  or  not  these  poems  were  written  in  stricter 
measure  than  the  doctrine  of  this  article  supposes, 
we  are  little  likely  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  measures  unless  we  could  raise  David 
from  the  sleep  of  centuries;  and  at  a  time  when, 
like  the  present,  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that  there 
has  been  far  too  much  dogmatieing  about  even  the 
classical  versification,  and  that  speculation  and 
faticy  have  outstripped  knowledge,  we  do  not  ex- 
uect  to  find  old  attempts  to  discover  the  Hebrew 
hexameters  and  pentameters  revived.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  in  its  details  ara 
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referred  to  the  following  works  ;  Carpzov,  Introd. 
in  V.  T.  ii.  England  has  the  credit  of  opening 
a  new  path  in  this  branch  by  the  publication  of 
Bishop  Lowtirs  elegant  and  learned  Preelectiones 
de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrceorum,  Oxon.  1753 ;  which 
may  be  found  also  in  Ugolini,  Thesaur.  xxxi. ; 
the  editions  having  Michaelis"s  Notes  et  Epimetra 
are  to  be  preferred ;  that  of  Oxon.  1 8 1 0,  is  good  :  the 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  Gregory.  On 
the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  the  reader  may 
consult  Umbreit,  Sprdche  Sal.  Einleitung  ;  Rhode, 
De  Fet.  Poetar.  Sapientia  Gno?n.  Hthrteor.  imp. 
et  Grcecor.  Havn.  1 800 ;  Unger,  De  Parabolar. 
Jesti  natiira,  &c.  Leips.  1828.  Le  Clerc,  in  his 
Biblioth.  Univers.  ix.  226,  sq.,  has  given  what  is 
worth  attention ;  see  also  Hist.  Abrkgee  de  la 
poesie  chez  les  Hebr.  in  the  History  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxiii.  92,  sq.  But  the 
work  which  has,  next  to  that  of  Lowth,  exerted  I  he 
greatest  influence,  is  a  posthumous  and  unfinisheii 
piece  of  the  celebrated  Herder,  who  has  treated  the 
subject  with  extraordinary  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing: Von  Geist  der  Ebraischen  Poesie,  1782,  to 
be  found  in  his  collected  writings ;  also  Tubing. 
1S05;  and  Carlsruhe,  1826  ;  see  also  Giigler,  Die 
Heil  Kunst  der  Hebr  der, 'Lz.uA&hnt,  1814;  and 
B.  F.  Guttenstein,  Die  Poet.  Literar.  alien  Isra- 
elii., Mannh.  1835.  The  subject  of  metre  has 
been  skilfully  handled  by  Bellermann,  Versuch 
iiber  d.  Metrik  der  Hebraer.  Berl.  1813.  Much 
useful  information  may  be  found  in  De  'iVette's 
Einleitung  ind.  A.  Test.,  Berlin,  1840,  translated 
into  English  by  Theodore  Parker,  Boston  (U.  S.), 
1843.  In  Wellbeloved's  Bible  translations  of 
the  poetical  portions  may  be  found,  in  which 
regard  is  paid  to  rhythm  and  poetical  form;  a 
very  valuable  guide  in  Hebrew  poetry,  both  for 
form  and  substance,  may  be  found  in  Noyes"s 
Translation  of  Job,  Cambridge  (U.  S.),  1827  ; 
of  the  Psalms,  Boston  (U.  S),  1831 ;  and  of  the 
Prophets,  Boston  (U.  S.),  1833 ;  but  the  best, 
fullest,  and  most  satisfactory  work  on  the  subject 
is  by  Ewald,  Die  Poet.  Biicher  des  Alten  Btmdes, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Gottingen,  1835-9.— J.  R.  B. 

POL  (?1S)  occurs  twice  in  Scripture,  and  no 
doubt  signifies  '  beans,'  as  translated  in  the  Auth. 
Version.  The  first  occasion  is  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 
28,  where  beans  are  described  as  being  brought 
to  David,  as  well  as  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  &c., 
as  is  the  custom  at  the  present  day  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  when  a  traveller  airives  at  a  vil- 
lage. So  in  Ezekiel  iv.  9,  the  prophet  is  directed 
to  take  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  &c.,  and 
make  bread  thereof.  This  meaning  o( pol  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Arabic  A^fool,  which  is  the  same 

word  (there  being  no  pe  in  Arabic),  and  is  applied 
to  the  bean  in  modern  times,  as  ascertained  by 
Forskal  in  Egypt,  and  as  we  find  in  old  Arabic 
works.  The  common  bean,  or  at  least  one  of  its 
varieties,  has  been  employed  as  an  article  of  diet 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  since,  besides  the 
mention  of  it  in  Scripture,  we  find  it  noticed  by 
Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus,  under  the  names 
of  Kva/j-os  lA.AT)f  ikJj,  to  distinguish  it  from  Kiafnos 
alyvTrrios,  the  Egyptian  bean,  or  bean  of  Pytha- 
goras, which  was  no  doubt  the  large  farinaceous 
seed  of  Nelumbium  speciosum.  Beans  were 
employed  as  articles  of  diet  by  the  ancients,  as 
they  are  by  the  moderns  5  and  are  coosideied  to  givo 
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rise  to  flatulence,  but  otherwise  to  be  wbolesome 
and  nutritious.  '  Melangee  i  la  quantite  d'une 
livre  sur  dix  i  douze  de  farine  de  froment,  elle 
foumit  un  assez  bon  pain,  et  donne  de  la  con- 
sistance  a  la  pate  lorsqu'elle  est  trop  molle.'  So 
Pliiiy  :  '  Inter  legumina  maximus  honos  faba; ; 
quippe  ex  qua  tentatus  etiam  sit  panis.  Frumento 
etiam  miscetur  apud  plerasque  gentes.'  Beans 
are  cultivated  over  a  great  part  of  the  old  world, 
from  the  north  of  Euroi)e  to  the  south  of  India ; 
in  the  latter,  however,  forming  the  cold-weather 
cultivation,  with  wheat,  peas,  &c.  Tliey  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Mr. 
Kitto  states  that  the  extent  of  their  cultivation  in 
Palestine  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  In  Egypt 
they  are  sown  in  November,  and  reaped  in  the 
middle  of  February  (three  and  a  half  months  in 
the  ground) ;  but  that  in  Syria  they  may  be  had 
throughout  the  spring.  The  stalks  are  cut  down 
with  the  scythe ;  and  these  are  afterwards  cut  and 
crushed,  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of  camels,  oxen, 
and  goats.  The  beans  themselves,  when  sent  to  a 
market,  are  often  deprived  of  their  skins.  Basnage 
reports  it  as  the  sentiment  of  some  of  the  Rabbins, 
that  beans  weie  not  lawful  to  the  priests,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  considered  the  appropriate 
fbod  of  mourning  and  affliction ;  but  he  does 
not  refer  to  the  authority ;  and  neither  in  the 
sacred  books  nor  in  the  Mishna  can  be  found  any 
traces  of  the  notion  to  which  he  alludes.  So  far 
from  attaching  any  sort  of  impurity  to  this  legume, 
it  is  described  as  among  tlie  first-fruit  offerings  ; 
and  several  other  articles  in  the  latter  collection 
prove  that  the  Hebrews  had  beans  largely  in  use, 
after  they  had  passed  them  through  the  mill 
{Phys.  Hist,  of  Palestine,  cccxix.). — J.  F.  R. 
POLLUX.  [Castor  and  Poli.ux.] 
POLYGAMY.  [Marriage.] 
POLYGLOTT.  [Versions.] 
POMEGRANATE.  [Rimivion.J 
PONTIUS  PILATE.  [Pilate,] 
PONTUS  (JlSvroi),  the  north-eastern  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  took  its  name  from  the  sea 
[Pontus  Euxinus]  that  formed  its  northern  fron- 
tier. On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Colchis,  on 
the  south  by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Armenia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia. 
Ptolemy  (Geoff,  v.  5)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
vi.  4)  regard  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  as  one  pro- 
vince ;  but  Strabo  (Geoff,  xii.  p.  541)  rightly  dis- 
tinguishes them,  seeing  that  each  formed  a  dis- 
tinct government  with  its  own  ruler  or  ])rince. 
The  family  of  Mithridates  reigned  in  Pontus, 
and  that  of  Ariarathes  in  Cappadocia.  The  two 
countries  were  also  separated  naturally  from  each 
other  by  the  Lithrus  and  Ophlimus  mountains. 
The  kingdom  of  Pontus  became  celebrated  under 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  waged  a  long  war  with 
the  Romans,  in  which  he  was  at  length  defeated, 
and  his  kingdom  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 
by  Pompey  (Appian,  Mithrid.  p.  121).  That 
Jews  had  settled  in  Pontus,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  strangers 
from  Pontus  were  among  those  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9). 
Christianity  also  became  early  known  in  this 
country,  as  tlie  strangers  '  in  Pontus '  are  among 
those  to  whom  Peter  addressed  his  first  epistle 
(I  Pet.  i.  1).  Of  this  province  Paul's  friend, 
Aquila,  was  a  native  (Acts  xviii.  2).  The  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Pontus  were  Amasia,  the  ancient 
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metropolis,  and  the  birth  place  of  the  geograpbw 
Strabo,  Themiscyra,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus; 
which  last  is  still  an  important  town  under  th# 
name  of  Trebizond  (Cellarius,  Notit.  ii,  287  j 
Mannert.  vi.  350 ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Geog. 
iii.  5-9;  Encyclop.  Method.  StcU  Geog.  Ancienne, 
art.  '  Pontos '). 

POPLAR.     [Libneh.] 

PORCIUS  FESTUS.     [Festus.] 

POSSESSION.     [Demoniacs.] 

POTIPHAR  (ISpiQ,  contract,  of  jna  ^DlD, 
Potipherah,  which  see  ;  Sept.  TliT«ppi)s),  an  officer 
of  Pharaoh,  probably  the  chief  of  his  body-guard 
(Gen.-xxxix.  1).  Of  the  Midianitish  merchants 
he  purchased  Joseph,  whose  treatment  by  him  ia 
described  under  that  head.  The  keeper  of  the 
prison  into  which  the  son  of  Jacob  was  eventually 
cast  treated  liim  with  kindness,  and  confided  to 
him  the  management  of  the  prison ;  and  tliis 
confidence  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  'cajj- 
tain  of  the  guard'  himself,  as  the  officer  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  of  state. 
It  is  sometimes  denied,  but  more  usually  main- 
tained, that  this  '  captain  of  the  guard  '  was  tlie 
same  with  the  Potiphar  who  is  before  designated 
by  the  same  title.  We  believe  that  this  'captain 
of  the  guard  '  and  Joseph's  master  were  the  same 
person.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  Oriental 
usage  that  offenders  against  the  court,  and  the 
officers  of  tlie  court,  should  be  in  custody  of 
the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  that  Potiphar 
should  have  treated  Joseph  well  after  having  cast 
him  into  prison,  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  After  having  imprisoned 
Joseph  in  the  first  transport  of  his  choler.  he 
might  possibly  discover  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  doubt  his  guilt,  if  not  to  be  convinced 
of  his  innocence.  The  mantle  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  mistress,  and  so  triumphantly  produced 
against  him,  would,  when  calmly  considered, 
seem  a  stronger  proof  of  guilt  against  her  than 
against  him  :  yet  still,  to  avoid  bringing  dishonour 
upon  his  wife,  and  exposing  her  to  new  tempta- 
tion, he  may  have  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  be- 
stow upon  his  slave  the  command  of  the  state  pri- 
son, than  to  restore  him  to  his  former  employment. 

POTIPHERAH  (yn?  ^m3),  the  priest  of 
On,  or  Heliopolis,  whose  daughter  Azenath  be- 
came the  wife  of  Joseph  [Azenath].  The  name 
is  Egyptian,  and  is  in  the  Septuagint  accommo- 
dated to  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian  language, 
being  in  the  Cod.  V^atican.  Titn^pri :  Alex.  IlfT- 
Tf<ppri,  al.  TliVTi(pp)j,  XlevTi(ppi;  which  corresponds 

to  the  Egyptian  ITGTe-t^^pK  ,  qui  Solis  est, 
i.  e.  Soli  proprius  (Champollion,  Precis,  Tabl. 
Gifieral,  p.  23).  The  name  is  found  written  in 
various  forms  on  the  monuments,  which  are  copied 
by  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,  p,  1094,  from 
Rosellini,  Monum.  Storici,  i.  117, 

POTSHERD.  Potsherd  is  figuratively  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  a  thing  worthless  and  in- 
significant (Ps.  xxii.  15 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  23 ;  Isa. 
xlv.  9).  It  may  illustrate  some  of  these  allusions 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact,  that  the  sites 
of  ancient  towns  are  often  covered  at  the  surface 
with  great  quantities  of  broken  pottery.  The  pre- 
sent writer  has  usually  found  this  pottery  to  be 
of  coarse  texture,  but  coated  and  protected  witii 
a  strong  and  bright-coloured  glaze,  mostly  bluish 
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green,  and  someHmes  yellow.  Tliese  fragments 
give  to  some  of  the  most  venerable  sites  in  the 
world,  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  pottery  rather 
than  of  a  town.  The  fact  is,  however,  tliat  they 
occur  only  upon  the  sites  of  towns  which  were 
built  with  crude  brick ;  and  this  suggests  that 
the  heaps  of  ruin  into  which  these  had  fallen 
being  disintegrated,  and  worn  at  the  surface  by 
tlie  action  of  the  weather,  bring  to  view  and 
leave  exposed  the  broken  pottery,  which  is  not 
liable  to  be  thus  dissolved  and  washed  away. 
This  explanation  was  suggested  by  the  actual 
survey  of  such  spins ;  and  we  know  not  that  a 
better  has  yet  been  offered  in  any  other  quarter. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  of  the  more  mighty 
cities  of  old  time,  nothing  but  potsherds  now  re- 
mains visible  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Towns  built  with  stone,  or  kiln-burnt  bricks, 
do  not  exhibit  this  form  of  ruin,  which  is,  there- 
fore, not  usually  met  with  in  Palestine. 

POTTER.  Tiie  potter,  and  the  produce  of 
his  labours,  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  fragility  of  his  wares,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  destroyed,  sujiply  apt  emblems  of 
the  facility  with  which  human  lite  and  power 
may  be  broken  and  destroyed.  It  is  in  this 
figurative  use  that  the  potter's  vessels  are  most 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture(Ps.  ii.  9;  Isa.  xxx. 
*4    Jer.  xix.  11;  Rev.  ii.  27).     In  one  place,  tlje 
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4S6,    [Modem  Egyptian  Potter.] 

power  of  the  potter  to  form  with  his  clay,  by  the 
impulse  of  his  will  and  hand,  vessels  either  for 
honourable  or  for  mean  uses,  is  employed  with 
great  force  by  the  apostle  to  illustrate  the  abso- 
lute power  of  God  in  moulding  the  destinies  of 
men  according  to  his  pleasure  (Rom.  ix.  21). 
The  first  distinct  mention  of  earthenware  vessels 
is  in  the  case  of  the  pitchers  in  which  Gideon's 
men  concealed  their  lamps,  and  which  they  broke 
in  pieces  when  they  withdrew  their  lamps  from 
tliem  (Judg.  vii.  16,  19).  Pitchers  and  bottles 
are  indeed  mentioned  earlier;  but  the  'bottle' 
which  contained  Hagar's  water  (Gen.  xxi.  11, 
15)  was  undoubtedly  of  skin ;  and  although 
Rebekah's  pitcher  was  possibly  of  earthenware 
(Gen.  xxiv.  14,  15),  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
was  so. 

The  potter's  wheel  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  Bible  (Jer.  xviii.  2)  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  long  before  the  time  of 
that  allusion ;  for  we  now  know  that  it  existed  in 


Egypt  before  the  Israelites  took  refuge  in  that 
country  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  165).  The 
processes  employed  by  the  Hebrews  were  pro- 
bably not  in  any  way  dissimilar  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians,  from  whom  the  use  of  the  wheel  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  adopted.  There  is  the 
greater  probability  in  this,  as  the  materials,  forms, 
and  manufacture  of  earthenware  vessels  are  still 
very  similar  throughout  Western  Asia — and  are 
also  the  same  which  were  anciently  in  use.  This 
we  know  from  the  comparison  of  ancient  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  with  modern  manufactures,  as 
well  as  from  the  vast  quantities  of  broken  pottery 
whicli  are  found  upon  the  sites  of  ancient  cities. 
The  ancient  potters  '  frequently  kneaded  the  clay 
with  their  feet,  and  after  it  had  been  properly 
worked  up,  tliey  formed  it  into  a  mass  of  con- 
venient size  wilh  the  hand,  and  placed  it  on  the 
wheel,  whicli,  to  judge  from  that  represented  in 
the  paintings,  was  of  very  simple  construction, 
and  turned  with  the  hand.  The  various  forms 
of  the  vases  were  made  out  by  the  finger  during 
the  revolution ;  the  handles,  if  they  had  any, 
were  afterwards  affixed  to  them  ;  and  the  devices 
and  other  ornamental  parts  were  traced  with  a 
wooden  or  metal  instrument,  previously  to  their 
being  baked.  Tliey  were  then  suffered  to  dry, 
and  for  this  purpose  were  placed  on  planks  of 
wood;  they  were  afterwards  arranged  with  great 
care  on  trays,  and  carried,  by  means  of  the 
usual  yoke,  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  to  the 
oven'  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  iii.  163-167). 

POTTERS-FIELD.     [Aceldama.] 

PRy^lTORIUM  {Upairipiov).  This  word  de- 
notes the  general's  tent  in  the  field,  and  also  the 
house  or  palace  of  the  governor  of  a  province, 
whether  a  praetor  or  not  In  the  Gospels  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  palace  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  which  eventually  became  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governors  in  that  city 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27 ;  Mark  xv.  16  ;  John  xviii. 
28,  38 ;  xix.  9).  In  the  two  first  of  these  texta 
it  may,  however,  denote  the  court  in  front  of 
the  palace,  where  the  procurator's  guards  were 
stationed  [Jerusalem].  Herod  built  another 
palace  at  Caesarea,  and  this  also  is  called  the  Prae- 
torium  in  Acts  xxiii.  35,  probably  because  it  had, 
in  like  manner,  become  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  governor,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Caesarea.  In  Philipp.  i.  13,  the  word  denotes  the 
Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  i.  e.  tiie  camp  or 
quarters  of  the  Praetorian  cohort  at  Rome. 

PRIEST,  HIGH  PRIEST,  &c.  {'\ri:i,  priest ; 
Sept.  'Ifpeus;  Vulg.  sacerdos).  'The  English 
word  is  generally  derived  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment term  presbyter  [elder],  the  meaning  of 
which,  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  ancient  terms.  It 
would  come  nearer,  if  derived  from  Trpoia-Trjfii  or 
irpo'tcrjafxai,  '  to  preside,'  &c.  It  would  then  cor- 
respond to  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  priest,  tuv 
irphs  Tovs  Oeovs  Kvpios,  *  presiding  over  things  re- 
lating to  the  gods'  (Polit.  iii.  14),  and  with  the 
very  similar  one  in  Heb.  v.  1  ;  '  every  high-priest 
taken  from  among  men,  is  constituted  on  the  be- 
half of  men,  with  lespect  to  their  concerns  with 
God  Tcc  irphs  rhf  ©ejc),  that  he  may  present 
both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins.'  It  would  theo 
adequately  represent  the  ttpfhs  {d  i'epci  piQav)  ot 
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the  Greelts,  and  the  sacerdos  (a  sacris  faciundis) 
of  the  Latins.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the 
Hehrew  word  is  not  easily  determined,  because 
the  verb,  in  its  radical  form,  nowhere  occurs, 
Gesenius  observes  :  '  In  Arabic  it  denotes  to  pro- 
phesy, to  foretel  as  a  soothsayer,  and  among  the 
heathen  Arabs  the  substantive  bore  tlie  latter  sig- 
nification; also  that  of  a  mediator  or  middle 
person,  who  interposed  in  any  business,  which 
seems  to  be  its  radical  meaning,  as  prophets  and 
priests  were  regarded  as  mediators  between  men 
and  the  Deity.  In  the  earliest  families  of  the 
race  of  Shem,  the  offices  of  priest  and  prophet 
were  undoubtedly  united;  so  that  the  word  ori- 
ginally denoted  both,  and  at  last  the  Hebrew 
idiom  kept  one  part  of  the  idea,  and  the  Arabic 
another  '  (Hebraisches  und  Chaldaisches  Hand- 
worterbuch,  Leipz.,  1823).  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  all  the  persons  who  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture as  having  legally  performed  priestly  acts, 
but  who  were  not  strictly  sacerdotal,  come  under 
the  definition  of  a  prophet,  viz.,  persons  who  re- 
ceived supernatural  communications  of  know- 
ledge generally,  as  Adam,  Abraham  (Gen.  xx. 
7),  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Job,  Samuel,  Elijah 
(comp.  Luke  i.  70).  The  primary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  is  regarded  by  Kimchi, 
Castell,  Giggeius,  Ernesti,  Simonis,  Tittmann, 
and  Eichhorn,  to  be,  the  rendering  of  honourable 
and  dignified  service,  like  that  of  ministers  of 
state  to  their  sovereign.  Nearly  similar  is  the 
idea  adopted  by  Cocceius  and  Schultens,  viz., 
drawing  near,  as  to  a  king  or  any  supreme  au- 
thority. The  following  definition  of  a  priest  may 
be  found  sufficiently  comprehensive : — A  man  who 
officiates  or  transacts  with  God  on  behalf  of  others, 
statedly,  or  for  the  occasion. 

It  will  now  be  attempted  to  trace  the  Biblical 
origin  and  development  of  the  subject,  for  which 
purpose  the  inquiry  will  be  pursued  upon  the 
plan  of  Townsend's  Historical  and  Chrotiological 
Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  London,  1827, 
notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  may  be  enter- 
tained respecting  the  true  chronological  order  of 
certain  books  and  passages.  We  accede  to  the 
Jewish  opinion,  that  Adam  toas  the  first  priest. 
The  divine  institution  of  sacrifices,  immediately 
after  the  fall,  seems  connected  with  the  event,  that 
'  the  Lord  God  made  coats  of  skins  to  Adam  and 
his  wife,  and  clothed  them  '  (Gen.  iii.  21),  that  is, 
with  the  skins  of  animals  which  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  (for  the  permission  to  eat  animal  food  was 
not  given  till  after  the  Deluge  (comp.  Gen.  i.  29  ; 
ix.  3),  expressive  of  their  faith  in  the  promise  of  the 
victorious  yet  sulTering  '  seed  of  the  woman ' 
(ver.  15):  and  judging  from  the  known  custom 
of  his  immediate  descendants,  we  infer  that 
Adam,  now  also  become  the  head  and  ruler  of  the 
woman  (ver.  16),  officiated  in  oifering  the  sacri- 
fice as  well  on  her  behalf  as  his  own.  Judging 
from  the  same  analogy,  it  seems  further  probable, 
that  Adam  acted  in  the  same  capacity  on  behalf 
of  his  sons,  Cain  and  Abel  (and  possibly  of  their 
children),  who  are  each  said  to  have  '  brought'  his 
respective  offering,  but  not  to  have  personally 
presented  it  (iv.  3-5).  The  place  evidently 
thus  indicated,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
situation  of  '  the  cherubim,'  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  (iii.  24),  called  '  the  face'  (iv. 
14),  and  'the  presence  of  the  Lord'  (ver.  16; 
«onip.  Hebrew  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  24 ;  Lev.  ix.  5),  and 
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from  which  Jehovah  conferred  with  Cain  (ver.  9)  ; 
circumstances  which,  together  with  the  name  of 
their  offering,  nPISD,  which,  sometimes  at  least.iiH 
eluded  bloody  sacrifices  in  after  times  (1  Sam.  ii. 
17 ;  xxvi.  19 ;  Mai.  i.  1 3, 14),  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  skins  to  the  offerer  (comp.  Lev.  vii.  8),  would 
seem  like  the  rudiments  of  the  future  tabernacle 
and  its  services,  and  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  many  circumstances  incidentally  disclosed 
in  the  brief  fragmentary  account  of  things  before 
the  Exodus,  such  as  the  Sal)bath  (Gen.  ii.  2,  3),  the 
distinction  observed  by  Noah,  and  his  burnt-offer- 
ings upon  the  altar  of  clean  and  luiclean  beasts 
(viii.  20),  the  prohibition  of  blood  (ix.  4),  tithes 
(xiv.  20),  priestly  blessing  (ver.  19),  consecra- 
tion with  oil,  and  vows  (xxviii.  18-22),  the  Levi- 
rate  law  (xxxviii.  8),  weeks  (xxix.  27),  distinc- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  by  their  families  (Exod.  ii.l), 
the  office  of  elder  during  the  bondage  in  Egypt 
(iii.  16),  and  a  place  of  meeting  with  Jehovah 
(v.  22 ;  comp.  XXV.  22) — would  favour  the  sup- 
position that  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  it  is 
called,  was  but  an  authoritative  re-arrangement 
of  a  patriarchal  church  instituted  at  the  fall.  Tiie 
fact  that  Noah  officiated  as  the  priest  of  his  family, 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  Deluge  (b.c.  2347)  is 
clearly  recorded  (Gen.  viii.  20),  where  we  have 
an  altar  built,  the  ceremonial  distinctions  in  the 
offerings  already  mentioned,  and  their  propitiatory 
effect, '  the  sweet  savour,'  all  described  in  the  words 
of  Leviticus  (comp.  i.  9;  xi.  47).  These  acts  of 
Noah,  which  seem  like  the  resumption  rather  than 
the  institution  of  an  ordinance,  were  doubtless 
continued  by  his  sons  and  their  descendants,  as 
heads  of  their  respective  families.  Following 
our  arrangement,  the  next  glimpse  of  the  subject 
is  afforded  by  the  instance  of  Job  (b.c.  2130),  who 
'  sent  and  sanctified  his  children '  after  a  feast 

they  had  held,  and  offered  burnt-offerings,  flvj?, 
'  according  to  the  number  of  them  all,'  and  '  who 
did  (his  continually,'  either  constantly,  or  after 
every  feast  (i.  5).  A  direct  reference,  possibly 
to  priests,  is  lost  in  our  translation  of  xii.  19,  'he 
leadeth  princes  away  spoiled,'  D''3nD ;  Sept. 
Upus  ;  Vulg.  sacerdotes  ;  a  sense  adopted  in  Dr. 
Lee's  Translation,  Lond.  1837.  May  not  the 
difficult  passage,  xxxiii.  23,  contain  an  allu- 
sion to  priestly  duties?  A  case  is  there  supposed 
of  a  person  divinely  chastised  in  order  to  im- 
prove him  (xix.  22)  :  'If  then  there  be  a  mes- 
senger with  him,'  "IN/D,  which  means  priest 
(Eccles.  V.  6  ;  Mai.  ii.  7),  '  an  interpreter,'  y'h'O, 
or  mediator  generally  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31 ;  Isa. 
xliii.  27)  ;  '  one  among  a  thousand,'  or  of  a  family 
(Judg.  vi.  15),  '  my  family,'  literally  '  my  thou- 
sand'  (comp.  Num.  i.  16),  '  to  show  to  man  his 
uprightness,'  or  rather  '  duty'  (Prov.  xiv.  2),  part 
of  the  ))riest's  office  in  such  a  case  (Mai.  ii.  7 ; 
comp.  Deut.  xxiv.  8),  then,  such  an  individual 
'  is  gracious,'  or  rather  will  supplicate  for  him, 
and  saith,  '  Deliver  him  from  going  down  into 
the  pit,'  or  grave,  for  '  I  have  found  a  ransom,'  a 
cause  or  ground  in  him  for  favourable  treatment, 
namely,  the  penitence  of  the  sufferer,  who  conse- 
quently recovers  (xxv.  29).  The  case  of  Abra- 
ham and  Abimelech  is  very  similar  (Gen.  xx. 
3-17),  as  also  that  of  Job  himself,  and  his  thret 
misjudging  friends,  whom  the  Lord  commands  in 
avert  chastisement  from  themselves,  by  taking  to 
him  bullocks  and  rams,  which  he  was  to  offer  far 
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them  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  to  pray  for  them 
(xlii.  8).  The  instance  of  Abram  occurs  next  in 
tistorical  order,  who,  upon  his  first  entrance  into 
Canaan,  attended  by  his  family  (b.c.  1921),  'built 
an  altar,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  ' 
■'Gen.  xii.  7,  8).  Upon  returning  victorious  from 
the  battle  of  the  kings,  he  is  congratulated  by 
Melchizedek,  the  Canaanitish  king  of  Salem,  and 
•priest  of  the  most  High  God'  (xiv.  18).  For 
the  ancient  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
offices,  in  Egypt  and  other  countries,  see  Wilkin- 
son's Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egxjptians,  Lond.  1842,  i.  245.  Abram  next 
appears  entering  into  covenant  vvitli  God  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  his  seed  ;  on  which  oc- 
casion those  creatures  only  are  slain  which  were 
appointed  for  sacrifice  under  the  law  (xv.  9-21). 
Isaac  builds  an  altar  (b.c.  1804),  evidently  as  the 
head  of  his  family  (Gen.  xxvi.  25)  ;  his  tjounger 
son  Jacob  offers  a  sacrifice,  HIT  (xxxi.  54),  and 
'  calls  his  brethren  to  eat  of  it '  (comp.  Lev.  vii. 
15);  builds  an  altar  at  Shalem  (xxxiii.  20), 
makes  another  by  divine  command,  and  evidently 
as  the  head  of  his  household,  at  Bethel  (xxxv.  1-7), 
and  pours  a  drink-offering,  1D3  (comp.  Num.  xv. 
7,  &c.),  upon  a  pillar  (ver.  14).  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  institution  we  are  considering  during 
the  patriarchal  times.  It  henceforth  beco?nes  con- 
nected with  Egypt,  and  materially  modified  in 
consequence.  Trie  marriage  of  Joseph  (b.c.  1715) 
incidentally  discloses  the  existence  of  priests  in 
that  country ;  for  it  is  recorded  that '  Pharaoh  gave 
Joseph  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of 
On '  (xli.  45).  The  priests  of  Egypt  had  evidently 
been  endowed  with  lands  by  the  Egyptian  kings  ; 
for  when  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  by  the  advice  of 
Joseph,  took  all  the  land  of  the  Egyptians  in  lieu 
of  corn  (xlvii.  20),  the  priests  were  not  compelled 
to  make  the  same  sacrifice  of  theirs  (ver.  22) ; 
nor  was  the  tax  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce 
entailed  upon  it  (ver.  26),  as  on  that  of  the  other 
people  (ver.  24).  They  seem  also  1o  have  had  a 
public  maintenance  besides  (ver.  22;  Herod,  ii. 
37).  It  may  be  serviceable,  in  the  sequel,  if  we 
advert  at  this  point  to  some  of  the  numerous  and 
truly  important  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  priests,  vi-z.,  that  the 
sacerdotal  order  constituted  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal castes,  of  the  highest  rank,  next  to  the  king, 
and  from  whom  were  chosen  his  confidential  and 
responsible  advisers  (comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  18 ; 
1  Cliron.  xviii.  17;  Isa.  xix.  11;  Diodorus,  i. 
73) ;  they  associated  with  the  monarch,  whom 
they  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties,  to  whom  they  explained  from  the  sacred 
books  those  lessons  which  were  laid  down  for  his 
conduct.  Each  deity  had  several  priests,  and  a 
high-priest  (Herod,  ii.  37);  the  latter,  of  what- 
ever deity,  lield  the  first  and  most  honourable 
station.  The  minor  priests  were  divided  into 
various  grades,  having  distinct  offices,  as  well  as 
the  scribes  and  priests  of  the  kings.  The  same 
office  usually  descended  from  father  to  son,  but 
was  sometimes  changed.  They  enjoyed  important 
privileges,  which  extended  to  their  whole  family. 
They  were  exempt  from  taxes.  Wine  was  allowed 
to  them  only  in  the  strictest  moderation,  and  entire 
abstinence  from  it  was  required  during  the  fasts, 
which  were  frequent  (Plut.  De  Isid.  §  6).  Each 
g;Tade  of  the  priests  was  distinguished  by  its  pecu- 
Uftr  eoitume.    The  high-priests,  who,  among  other 
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official  duties,  anointed  the  king,  wore  a  maotle 
made  of  an  entire  leopard-skin  ;  as  did  the  king, 
when  engaged  in  priestly  duties.  The  under- 
dresses  of  priests,  of  all  orders,  were  made  of 
linen,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  wear  woollen 
in  a  temple  (Herod,  ii.  81).  The  undeniable 
similarity  between  the  dresses  of  the  Egyptian  and  j 
Jewish  priests  will  be  hereafter  illustrated.  Be-  f 
sides  their  religious  duties,  the  priests  fulfilled 
the  offices  of  judges,  legislators,  and  counsellors 
of  the  king,  and  the  laws  forming  part  of  their 
sacred  books  could  only  be  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  that  order  (Wilkinson,  i.  237,  257-282). 

In  returning  to  the  biblical  history,  we  next 
find  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian,  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  possibly  a  priest  of  the  true  God  (Exod. 
iii.  1),  and  probably  his  father  in  the  same 
capacity  (ii.  16).  In  Exod.  v.  1,  3,  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Israelites  is  represented  as  wishing 
to  sacrifice  and  to  hold  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  The 
first  step,  though  very  remote,  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  system  of  priesthood,  was  the 
consecration  of  the  first-bom,  in  memory  of  the 
destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt  (xiii.  2, 14- 
1 6)  ;  for,  instead  of  these,  God  afterwards  took  the 
Levites  to  attend  upon  him  (Num.  iii.  12).  As 
to  the  popular  idea,  both  among  Jews  and  Christ- 
ians, that  the  riglit  of  priesthood  was  thus  trans- 
ferred from  the  first-born  generally  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  or  rather  to  one  family  of  that  tribe,  we 
consider,  with  Patrick,  that  it  is  utterly  ground- 
less (^Commentary  on  Exod.  xix.  22;  Num.  iii. 
12;  see  Campeg.  Vitringa,  Observ.  Sacra,  ii. 
33  ;  Outram,  De  Sacrijiciis,  i.  4).  The  substance 
of  the  objections  is,  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
consecrated  before  the  exchange  of  the  Levites 
for  the  first-born,  that  the  Levites  were  after- 
wards given  to  minister  unto  them,  but  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  tlie  priesthood,  and  that  the  pecu- 
liar right  of  God  in  tlie  first-born  originated  in 
the  Exodus.  The  last  altar,  before  the  giving  of 
the  law,  was  built  by  Moses,  probably  for  a  me- 
morial purpose  only  (xvii.  15  ;  comp.  Josh.  xxii. 
26,  27).  At  this  period,  the  office  of  priest  was 
so  well  understood,  and  so  highly  valued,  that 
Jehovah  promises  as  an  inducement  to  the  Israel- 
ites to  keep  his  covenant,  that  tliey  should  be  to 
him  '  a  kingdom  of  priests'  (xix.  6),  which,  among 
other  honourable  appellations  and  distinctions 
originally  belonging  to  the  Jews,  is  transferred  to 
Christians  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  The  first  introduction  of 
the  word  priests,  in  this-  part  of  tlie  history,  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  occurs  just  previous  to 
the  giving  of  the  law  (b.c.  1491),  when,  as  part  of 
the  cautions  against  the  too  eager  curiosity  of  the 
people,  lest  they  sliould  '  break  through  unto  the 
Lord  and  gaze '  (Exod.  xix.  21),  it  is  added,  '  and 
let  the  priests  lohich  come  near  unto  the  Lord 
sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  Lord  break  through 
upon  them  '  (ver.  22).  Here,  then,  priests  are 
incontestably  spoken  of  as  an  already  existing 
order,  which  was  now  about  to  be  remodified. 
Nor  is  this  tlie  last  reference  to  these  ante-Sinaitic 
priests.  Selden  observes  that  the  phrases  '  the 
priests  the  Levites '  (Deut.  xvii.  9),  and  '  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Levi  '  (xxi.  5),  and  even 
the  phrase,  'the  Levites  alone'  (xviii.  6,  comp. 
1 ),  are  used  to  include  all  others  who  had  been 
priests  before  God  took  the  sons  of  Aaron  pecu* 
liaily  to  serve  him  in  this  office  (De  Synedr,  u, 
8,  pp.  2,  3).    Aaron  is  summoned  at  thi«  junc* 
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tare  to  go  up  with  Moses  unto  the  Lord  on  Mount 
Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  24).  Another  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is  ihen  recorded.  Moses,  now  acting  as 
•mediator,'  and  endued  with  an  extraordina.y 
commission,  builds  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and 
sends  '  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,  wlio 
offered  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrificed  peace-offer- 
ings of  oxen  unto  the  Lord '  (xxiv.  5).  Various  in- 
terpretations are  given  to  the  phrase  '  young  men  ;' 
but,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  they  were  young  laymen,  pur- 
posely selected  by  Moses  for  this  act,  in  order  to 
form  a  complete  break  between  the  former  priest- 
hood and  the  new,  and  that  the  recommencement 
and  re-arrangement  of  the  priesthood  under  divine 
authority  might  be  made  more  palpably  distinct. 
In  the  same  light  we  consider  the  many  priestly 
acts  performed  by  Moses  himself,  at  this  parti- 
cular time,  as  in  ch.  xxix.  25;  xl.  25,  27,  29; 
like  those  of  Gideon,  Judg.  vi.  25-27  ;  of  Samuel, 
1  Sam.  vii.  9  ;  of  David,  1  Chron.  xxi.  26.  Yet 
these  especial  permissions,  upon  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  occasions,  had  their  limits,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  fate  of  'the  men  of  Bethshemesh,' 
1  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  and  of  Uzzah,  2  Sam.  vi.  7, 

The  designation  and  call  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
to  the  priesthood  are  commanded  in  Exod.  xxviii. 
1 ;  and  holy  garments  to  be  made  for  Aaron,  '  for 
glory  and  for  beauty'  (ver.  2),  and  for  his  sons  (ver. 
40),  by  persons  originally  skilful,  and  now  also  in- 
spired for  the  purpose  (ver.  3),  the  chief  of  whom 
■were  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (xxxi.  2-6).  As 
there  were  some  garments  common  both  to  the 
priests  and  the  high-priest,  we  shall  begin  with 
those  of  the  former,  taking  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  would  be  put  on.  1.  The  first  was 
13"*D3DD,  '  linen-breeches,'  or  drawers  (xxviii. 
42;  Sept.  7repi(r/ce\^  Aj w ;  Vulg.feminaUalinea). 
Tliese  were  to  be  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  to 
reach  from  the  loins  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs. 
According  to  Josephus,  whose  testimony,  however, 
of  course,  relates  only  to  his  own  time,  they  reached 
only  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  where  they  were 
tied  fast  (^Antiq.  iii.  7.  1).  Such  drawers  were 
worn  universally  in  Egypt.   In  the  sculptures  and 


4S7i    [Drawers  aud  girdle.] 

paintings  of  that  country,  the  figures  of  workmen 
and  servants  have  no  other  dress  than  a  short  kilt 
M  apron,  sometimes  simply  bound  about  the  loins 
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and  lapping  over  in  front  •  other  figures  have 
short  loose  drawers ;  while  a  third  variety  of  this 
article,  fitting  closely  and  extending  to  the  knees, 
ajjpears  in  the  figures  of  some  idols,  as  in  No.  457 
This  last  sort  of  drawers  seems  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar in  Egypt  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  priests, 
whose  attire  was  often  adapted  to  that  of  tlie  idols 
on  which  they  attemled.  The  priests,  in  common 
with  other  persons  of  the  upper  classes,  wore  the 
drawers  under  otlier  robes.  No  mention  occurs 
of  the  use  of  drawers  by  any  other  class  of  persons 
in  Israel  except  the  priests,  on  whom  it  was  en- 
joined for  the  sake  of  decency.  2.  The  coat  ol 
fine  linen  or  cotton,  tJ>5}'  n^TlD  (Exod.  xxxix.  27). 
tunica  byssina.  This  was  worn  by  men  in  ge- 
neral (Gen.  xxxvii.  3) ;  also  by  women  (2  Sara, 
xiii,  18;  Cant.  v.  3),  next  to  the  skin.  It  was 
to  l>e  of  woven  work.  Josephus  states  that  it 
reached  down  to  the  feet,  and  sat  close  to  the 
body ;  and  had  sleeves,  which  were  tied  fast  to  the 
arms ;  and  was  girded  to  the  breast  a  little  above 
the  elbows  by  a  girdle.  It  had  a  narrow  aperture 
about  the  neck,  and  was  tied  with  certain  strings 
hanging  down  from  the  edge  over  the  breast  and 
back,  and  was  fastened  above  each  shoulder 
(^Atitiq.  iii.  7.  2).  But  this  garment,  in  the  case 
of  the  priests  and  high-priest,  was  to  be  broidered 
(xxviii.  4),  I'DE'n  113113,  '  a  broidered  coat,' 
by  which  Gesenius  understands  a  coat  of  cloth 
worked  in  checkers  or  cells.  Braunius  compares 
it  to  the  reticulum  in  the  stomach  of  rumi- 
nant animals  {De  Vestitu,  i.  17).  The  Sept. 
gives  x'T£i>«'  K0<rvfi.$a>r6s,  which  seems  to  refer  to 
the  tassels  or  strings ;  Vulg.  linea  stricta,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  its  close  fitting.  3.  The  girdle, 
tD33N  (xxviii.  40) ;  Sept.  ^wvt) ;  Vulg.  baltetts. 
This  was  also  worn  by  magistrates  (Isa.  xxii.  21). 
The  girdle  for  the  priests  was  to  be  made  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
of  needlework  (xxxix.  29).  Josephus  describes 
it  as  often  going  round,  four  fingers  broad,  but  so 
loosely  woven  that  it  might  be  taken  for  the  skin 
of  a  serpent ;  and  that  it  was  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  scarlet,  and  purple,  and  blue,  but  that 
the  warp  was  nothing  but  linen.  The  beginning  of 
its  circumvolution  was  at  the  breast ;  eind  when 
it  had  gone  often  round,  it  was  there  tied,  and 
hung  loosely  down  to  the  ancles  while  tlie  priest 
was  not  engaged  in  any  laborious  service,  for 
in  that  position  it  appeared  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner  to  tlie  spectators ;  but  when  he  was 
obliged  to  assist  at  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and 
to  do  the  appointed  service,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  hindered  in  his  operations  by  its  motion, 
he  threw  it  to  the  left  hand,  and  bore  it  on  his 
right  shoulder  (Atitiq.  iii.  7.  2).  Tlie  mode  of  its 
hanging  down  is  illustrated  by  the  cut  No.  460, 
where  the  girdle  is  also  richly  embroidered  ;  while 
the  imbricated  appearance  of  the  girdle,  Up'\ 
HK'i?©,  may  be  seen  very  plaiidy  in  No.  457.  Tiie 
next  cut.  No.  458,  of  a  priestly  scribe  of  ancient 
Egypt,  offers  an  interesting  specimen  of  both  tunic 
and  girdle.  Other  Egyptian  girdles  may  be  seen 
under  Abnet.  4.  The  bonnet,  cap,  or  turban, 
ny33D  (xxviii.  40)  ;  Sept.  KiSipis;  Vulg.  tiara. 
The  bonnet  was  to  be  of  fine  linen  (xxxix.  28). 
In  the  time  of  Josephus  it  was  circular,  covering 
about  half  the  head,  something  like  a  crown 
made  of  thick  linen  swathes  doubled  round  many 
times,  and  sewed  together,  surrounded  by  a  linen 
cover  to  hide  the  seams  of  the  swathes,  and  sat  so 
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close  that  it  would  not  fall  off  when  the  body  was 
bent  down  (Antiq.  iii.  7.  3).  The  dress  of  the 
high-priest  was  precisely  the  same  with  that  of 
the  common  priests  in  all  the  foregoing  particulars; 

in  addition  to  which  he  had  (1)  a  robe,  7*J>0 
(xxviii.  4),  vo5T)pri,  tunica.  Tiiis  was  not  a 
mantle,  but  a  second  and  larger  coat  without 
■leeves ;    a  kind   of  surtout  worn  by  the   laity, 
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high-priest  shaking  his  garment  at  the  time  of 
his  offering  incense  on  the  great  day  of  expiation, 
&c.,  the  people  without  might  be  apprised  of  it, 
and  unite  their  prayers  with  it  (comp.  Ecclus. 
xlv.  9  ;  Luke  i.  10  ;  Acts  x.  4  ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4). 
Josephus  describes  this  robe  of  the  ephod  as 
reaching  to  the  feet,  and  consisting  of  one  entire 
piece  of  woven-work,  and  parted  where  the  hands 
came  out  (John  xix.  23).  He  also  states  that  it 
was  tied  round  with  a  girdle,  embroidered  with 
the  same  colours  as  the  former,  with  a  mixture  of 
gold  interwoven  {Antiq.  iii.  7.  4).  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  garment  was  also  derived  from 
Egyptian  usage.  There  are  instances  at  Thebes 
of  priests  wearing  over  the  coat  a  loose  sleeveless 
robe,  and  which  exposes  the  sleeves  of  the  inner 
tunic.  The  fringe  of  bells  and  pomegranates 
seems  to  have  been  the  priestly  substitute  for  the 
fringe  bound  with  a  blue  riband,  which  all  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  wear.  Many  traces 
of  this  fringe  occur  in  the  Egyptian  remains. 
The  use  assigned  to  it,  '  that  looking  on  this 
fringe  they  should  remember  the  Lord's  com- 
mandments,' seems  best  explicable  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  Egyptians  had  connected  some 
superstitious  ideas  with  it  (Num.  xv.  37-40), 
(2.)  The  e])hod,  TlQS,  eirwfils,  superhumerale 
(Exod.  xxviii.  4).  This  was  a  short  cloak  covering 
the  shoulders  and  breast.    It  is  said  to  have  been 


458.    [Girdle  and  tunic] 

especially  persons  of  distinction  (Job  i.  20 ;  ii. 
12,  by  kings  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  27  ;  xviii.  4 ;  xxiv. 
5,  12).      This  garment,  when   intended  for  the 

high-priest,  and  then  called  ISKH  ?*yD  flN, 
'  the  robe  of  the  ephod,'  was  to  be  of  one  entire 
piece  of  woven  work,  all  of  blue,  with  an  aperture 
for  the  neck  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part, 
having  its  rim  strengthened  and  adorned  with  a 
border.  The  hem  had  a  kind  of  fringe,  composed 
of  tassels,  made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in 
the  form  of  pomegranates ;  and  between  every  two 
pomegranates  there  was  a  small  golden  bell,  so 
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460.    [Ephod  and  girdle.j 

worn  by  Samuel  while  a  youth  ministering  before 
the  Lord  (1  Sam.  ii.  18);  by  David,  while  en- 
gaged in  religious  service  (2  Sam.  vi.  14);  and 
by  inferior  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18).  But  in  all 
these  instances  it  is  distinguished  as  a  linen  ephod, 
and  was  not  a  sacred  but  honorary  vestment,  as 
the  Sept.  understands  it  in  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  ffroX-fiv 
f^etWov  ;  but  the  ephod  of  the  high-priest  was 
to  be  made  of  gold,  of  blue,  of  purple,  of  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  work,  UKTI. 
Though  it  probably  consisted  of  one  piece,  woven 
throughout,  it  had  a  back  part  and  a  front  part, 
united  by  shoulder-pieces.  It  had  also  a  girdle : 
or  rather  strings  went  out  from  each  side  and  tied 
it  to  the  body.  On  the  top  of  each  shoulder  waa 
to  be  an  onyx  stone,  set  in  sockets  of  gold,  each 


that  there  was  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate  alter- 
nately all  round  (xxviii.  31-35).      The  use  of    having  engraven  upon  it  six  of  the  names  of  the 
these  bells  may  have  parfly  been,  that  by  the    children  of  Israel,  according  to  the  precedence  of 
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birth,  to  memorialize  the  Lord  of  the  promise?  made 
to  them  (Exod.  xxviii.  6-12, 29).  Josephus  gives 
sleeves  to  the  ephod  (Antiq.  in.  7.  5).  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  leopard -skin  worn 
by  the  Egyptian  high-priests  in  their  most  sacred 
duties,  as  in  No.  460,  where  the  ephod  appears  no 
less  plainly.  In  other  figures  of  Egyptian  priests, 
the  shoulder-pieces  are  equally  apparent.  They 
are  even  perceptible  in  No.  157.  The  Egyptian 
ephod  is,  however,  highly  charged  with  all  sorts 
of  idolatrous  figures  and  emblems,  and  even  with 
scenes  of  human  sacrifices.  The  Sept.  rendering 
of  ^Cn,  '  cunning  work,'  is  epyov  vcpavTbv  iroi- 
Kt^Tov,  '  woven-work  of  the  embroiderer,'  a  word 
which  especially  denotes  a  manufacturer  of  tissues 
adorned  with  figures  of  animals  (Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  574,,  Sieb.).  Then  came  (3)  the  breastplate, 
KJ'n,  Trepi<TTT^8iov ;  Vulg.  ratioiiale  ;  a  gorget,  ten 
inches  square,  made  of  the  same  sort  of  cloth  as 
the  ephod,  and  doubled  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
pouch  or  bag  (Exod.  xxxix.  9),  in  which  was  to 
be  put  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  are 
also  mentioned  as  if  already  known  (xxviii.  30). 
The  external  part  of  this  gorget  was  set  with  four 
rows  of  precious  stones ;  the  first  row,  a  sardius,  a 
topaz,  and  a  carbuncle  ;  the  second,  an  emerald, 
a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond  ;  the  third,  a  ligure, 
an  agate,  and  an  amethyst ;  and  the  fourth,  a 
beryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  jasper, — set  in  a  golden 
socket.  Upon  each  of  these  stones  was  to  be  en- 
graven the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  In 
the  ephod,  in  which  there  was  a  space  left  open 
sufficiently  large  for  the  admission  of  this  pec- 
toral, were  four  rings  of  gold,  to  which  four  others 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  breastplate  corresponded ; 
ihe  two  lower  rings  of  the  latter  being  fixed  inside. 
It  was  confined  to  the  ephod  by  means  of  dark 
blue  ribands,  which  passed  through  these  rings; 
and  it  was  also  suspended  from  the  onyx  stones  on 
the  shoulder  by  chains  of  gold,  or  rather  cords  of 
twisted  gold  threads,  which  were  fastened  at  one 
end  to  two  other  larger  rings  fixed  in  the  upper 
comers  of  the  pectoral,  and  by  the  other  end 
going  round  the  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulders, 
and  returning  and  being  fixed  in  the  larger  ring. 
The  breastplate  was  further  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  girdle,  made  of  the  same  stutT,  which  Josephus 
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upon  the  seam  and  hung  down.  It  ajjpean  ia 
No.  463.  Here  is  another  adaptation  and  correction 
of  the  costume  of  the  higher  Egyptian  priests, 
who  wore  a  large  splendid  ornament  upon  the 
breast,  often  a  winged  scarabaeus,  the  emblem  ot* 
the  sun,  as  in  the  cut  No.  461,  which  exiiibits 
the  connecting  ring  and  chain  to  fasten  it  to  the 
girdle.  4.  The  remaining  portion  of  dress  pecu- 
liar to  the  high-priest  was  the  mitre,  nQ3VD, 
KiZapis,  cidaris  (xxviii.  4).  The  Bible  says 
nothing  of  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  turban  of  the  common  priests.  It  is,  however, 
called  by  a  different  name.  It  was  to  be  of  fine 
linen  (ver.  39).  Josephus  says  it  was  the  same 
in  construction  and  figure  witli  that  of  the 
common  priest,  but  that  above  it  there  was 
another,  with  swathes  of  blue,  embroidered,  and 
round  it  was  a  golden  crown,  polished,  of  three 
rows,  one  above  another,  out  of  which  rose  a  cup 
of  gold,  which  resembled  the  calyx  of  the  herb 
called  by  Greek  botanists,  hyoscyamus.  He  ends 
a  most  laboured  description  by  comparing  the 
shape  of  it  to  a  poppy  (iii.  7.  6).  Upon  comparing 
his  account  of  the  bonnet  of  the  priests  with  the 
mitre  of  the  high-priests,  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  was  conical.  The  cut,  No.  462,  presents 
the  principal  forms  of  the  mitres  worn  by  the 


461.    [Breastplate.] 

mj»  was  sewed  to  the  breastplate,   and  which, 
when  it  had  gone  once  round   vrttt  aed  again 


462.    [Egyptian  mitres.] 

accient  priests  of  Egypt,  and  affords  a  substantial 
resemblance  of  that  prescribed  to  the  Jews, 
divested  of  idolatrous  symbols,  but  which  were 
displaced  to  make  way  for  a  simple  plate  of 
gold,  bearing  the  inscription,  'Holiness  to  Je- 
hovah.' This  y^'i,  TTiToKov,  lamina,  extended 
from  one  ear  to  the  other,  being  bound  to  the 
forehead  by  strings  tied  behind,  and  farther 
secured  in  its  position  by  a  blue  riband  attaclied 
to  the  mitre  (Exod.  xxviii.  36-39 ;  xxxix.  30 ; 
Lev.  viii.  9).  Josephus  says  this  plate  was  pre- 
served to  his  own  day  (j4»i<iy.  viii.  3-8;  seeReland, 
De  Spot.  Templi,  Tp.  132).  Such  was  the  dress  of 
the  high-priest :  see  a  description  of  its  magnifi- 
cence in  corresponding  terms  in  Eccles.  1.  5-16 
Josephus  had  an  idea  of  the  symbolical  import 
of  the  several  parts  of  it.  He  says,  that  being 
made  of  linen  signified  the  earth ;  the  blue  de- 
noted the  sky,  being  like  lightning  in  its  pome- 
gianatec,  and  in  the  noise  of  its  bells  resembling 
thunder.  The  ephod  showed  that  God  had  made 
the  universe  of  four  elements,  the  gold  relating  to 
the  splendour  by  which  ali  things  are  enlightened 
The  breast-plate  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod  re- 
sembled the  earth,  which  has  the  middle  plMt 
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of  the  world.  The  girdle  signified  the  sea,  which 
goes  round  t  le  world.  The  sardonyxes  declare 
the  sun  and  moon.  Thp  twelve  stones  are  the 
twelve  months  or  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  mitre 
is  heaven,  because  blue  (iii.  7.  7).  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  had  two  explanations  of  some 
things,  one  for  the  Gentiles,  and  another  for  the 
Jews.  Thus  in  this  section,  he  tells  his  Gentile 
readers  that  the  seven  lamps  upon  the  golden 
candlesticks  referred  to  the  seven  planets ;  but  to 
the  Jews  he  represents  them  as  an  emblem  of  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  (Z)e  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  5.  5  ; 
Whiston's  notes  in  loc.).  The  magnificent  dress 
of  the  high-priest  was  not  always  worn  by  him. 
It  was  exchanged  for  one  wholly  of  linen,  and 
therefore  white,  though  of  similar  construction, 
when  on  the  day  of  expiation  he  entered  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  23) ;  and  neither  he 
nor  the  common  priests  wore  their  appropriate 
dress,  except  when  ofiiciating.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  according  to  some,  that  Paul,  who  had 
been  long  absent  from  Jerusalem,  did  not  know 
that  Ananias  was  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  5). 
In  Ezek.  xlii.  14;  xliv.  17-19,  there  are  direc- 
tions that  the  priests  should  take  off  tlieir  garments 
when  they  had  ministered,  and  lay  them  up  in 
the  holy  chambers,  and  put  on  other  garments ; 
but  these  directions  occur  in  a  visionary  repre- 
sentation of  a  temple,  which  all  agree  has  never 
been  realized,  the  particulars  of  which,  though 
sometimes  derived  from  known  customs,  yet  at 
other  times  differ  from  them  widely.  The  gar- 
ments of  the  inferior  priests  appear  to  have  been 
kept  in  the  sacred  treasury  (Ezra  ii.  69  ;  Neh. 
vii.  70). 

The  next  incident  in  the  history  is,  that 
Moses  receives  a  command  to  consecrate  Aaron 
and  his  sons  to  the  priests'  office  (Exod.  xxviii. 
41),  witli  the  following  ceremonies.  They  were 
to  be  washed  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  (xxix.  4),  where  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  stood  (xl.  6,  29).  Aaron  was  then 
robed  in  his  pontifical  garments  (vers.  4-6),  and 
anointed  with  a  profusion  of  oil  (ver.  7)  ;  whence 
he  was  called  '  the  priest  that  is  anointed'  (Lev. 
iv.  3,  &c. ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  This  last  act  was 
the  peculiar  and  only  distinguishing  part  of 
Aaron's  consecration ;  for  the  anointing  of  his 
sons  (xxx.  30)  relates  only  to  the  unction 
(xxix.  31),  by  a  mixture  made  of  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice  and  of  the  anointing  oil,  which  was 
sprinkled  upon  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  upon 
their  garments,  as  part  of  their  consecration. 
Hence  then  Aaron  received  two  unctions.  In 
after-times  the  high-priest  took  an  oath  (Heb. 
vii.  23)  to  bind  him,  as  the  Jews  say,  to  a  strict 
adlierence  to  established  customs  (Mishna,  tit. 
Yoma,  i.  5).  The  other  details  of  this  ceremony 
of  consecration  are  all  contained  in  one  chapter 
(Exod.  xxix,),  to  which  we  must  be  content  to 
refer  the  reader.  The  entire  ceremony  lasted  seven 
days,  on  each  of  which,  all  the  sacrifices  were  re- 
peated (Lev.  viii.  33),  to  which  a  promise  was 
added,  that  God  would  sanctify  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  that  is,  declare  them  to  be  sanctified,  which 
be  did,  by  the  appearance  of  his  glory  at  their 
first  sacrifice,  and  by  the  fire  which  descended 
and  consumed  their  burnt-offerings  (Lev.  ix.  23, 
24).  .Thus  were  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  their 
descendants  separated  for  ever,  to  the  office  of  the 
iniwthood,  from  all  other  Israelites.    There  was 
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consequently  no  need  of  any  further  consecration 
for  them  or  their  descendants.  The  first-bom 
son  of  Aaron  succeeded  him  in  the  office,  and  the 
elder  son  among  all  his  descendants;  a  rule 
which,  though  deviated  from  in  after  times,  was 
ultimately  resumed.  The  next  successor  was  to 
be  anointed  and  consecrated  in  his  father's  holy 
garments  (ver.  29),  which  he  must  wear  seven 
days  when  he  went  into  the  tabernacle   of  the 
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congregation  to  minister  (ver.  30 ;  comp.  Num.  xx. 
26-28 ;  XXXV.  25),  and  make  an  atonement  for 
all  things  and  persons  (Lev.  xvi.  32-34),  and  for 
himself  (comp.  ver.  11),  besides  the  offering  (vi. 
20-22).  The  common  priests  were  required  to 
prove  their  descent  from  Aaron.  No  age  was 
prescribed  for  their  entrance  on  their  ministry,  or 
retirement  from  it. 

We  shall  now  give  a  summary  of  the  dvtiet 
and  emoluments  of  the  high-priest  and  common 
priests  respectively.  Besides  his  lineal  descent 
from  Aaron,  the  high-priest  was  required  to  be 
free  from  every  bodily  blemish  or  defect  (Lev. 
xxi.  1 6-23) ;  but  though  thus  incapacitated,  yet, 
his  other  qualifications  being  sufficient,  he  might 
eat  of  the  tbod  appropriated  to  the  priests  (ver.  22). 
He  must  not  marry  a  widow,  nor  a  divorced 
woman,  or  profane,  or  that  had  been  a  harlot,  but 
a  virgin  Israelitess  (ver.  14).  In  Ezekiel's  vision  a 
general  permission  is  given  to  the  priests  to  many 
a  priest's  widow  (xliv.  22).  The  high-priest  might 
not  observe  the  external  signs  of  mourning  for  any 
jierson,  or  leave  the  sanctuary  upon  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  even  father  or  mothet 
(ver.  10-12;  comp.  x.  7).  Public  calamities 
seem  to  have  been  an  exception,  for  Joacim  the 
high-priest,  and  the  priests,  in  such  circumstances 
ministered  in  sackcloth  with  ashes  on  their 
mitres  (Judith  iv.  14,  15  ;  comp.  Joel  i.  13). 
He  must  not  eat  anything  that  died  of  itself,  or 
was  torn  of  beasts  (Lev.  xxii.  8) ;  must  wash 
his  hands  and  feet  when  he  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  when  he  caiM 
near  to  the  altar  to  minister  (Exod.  xxx.  19-31), 
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At  first  Aaron  was  to  burn  incense  on  the  golden 
«Uar  every  morning  when  he  dressed  the  lamps, 
and  every  evening  when  he  lighted  them,  but  in 
later  times  the  common  priest  performed  this 
duty  (Luice  i.  8,  9) ;  to  offer,  as  the  Jews  un- 
derstand it,  daily,  morning  and  evening,  the  pecu- 
liar meat-offering  he  offered  on  the  day  of  his 
consecration  (Exod.  xxix.)  ;  to  perform  the  cere- 
monies of  the  great  day  of  expiation  (Lev.  xvi.) ; 
to  arrange  the  shew-bread  every  Sabbath,  and  to  eat 
it  in  the  holy  place  (xxiv.  9)  ;  must  abstain  from 
the  holy  things  during  his  uncleanness  (xxii. 
1-3);  also  if  he  became  leprous,  or  contracted 
uncleanness  (ver.  4-7).  If  he  committed  a  sin  of 
ignorance  he  must  offer  a  sin-offering  for  it  (iv.  3- 
13) ;  and  so  for  the  people  (ver.  1 2-22) ;  was  to  eat 
the  remainder  of  the  people's  meat-offerings  with 
the  inferior  priests  in  the  holy  place  (vi.  16) ;  to 
judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  human  body  or 
garments  (xiii.  2-59) ;  to  adjudicate  legal  ques- 
tions (Deut.  xvii.  12).  Indeed  when  there  was 
no  divinely  inspired  judge,  the  high-priest  was 
the  supreme  ruler  till  the  time  of  David,  and 
again  after  the  captivity.  He  must  be  present 
at  the  appointment  of  a  new  ruler  or  leader 
(Num.  xxvii.  19),  and  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord 
for  the  ruler  (ver.  21).  Eleazar  with  others  dis- 
tributes the  spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites 
(Num.  xxxi.  21,  26).  To  the  high-priest  also 
belonged  the  appointment  of  a  maintenance  from 
the  funds  of  the  sanctuary  to  an  incapacitated 
priest  (1  Sam.  ii.  36,  margin).  Besides  these 
duties,  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  others  in 
common  with  the  inferior  priests.  Thus,  when  the 
camp  set  forward, '  Aaron  and  his  sons'  were  to  take 
the  tabernacle  to  pieces,  to  cover  the  various 
jwrtions  of  it  in  cloths  of  various  colours 
(iv.  5-15),  and  to  appoint  the  Levites  to  their 
services  in  carrying  them ;  to  bless  the  people  in 
the  form  prescribed  (vi.  23-27),  to  be  responsible 
for  all  official  errors  and  negligences  (xviii.  1),  and 
to  have  the  general  charge  of  the  sanctuary  (ver.  5). 

Emoluments  of  the  High-Priest. — Neither  the 
high-priest  nor  common  priests  received  '  any  in- 
heritance' at  the  distribution  of  Canaan  among 
the  several  tribes  (Num.  xviii.  20  ;  Deut.  xviii. 
1,  2),  but  were  maintained,  with  their  families, 
upon  certain  fees,  dues,  perquisites,  &c.,  arising 
from  the  public  services,  which  they  enjoyed  as 
a  common  fund.  Perhaps  tlie  only  distinct  pre- 
rogative of  the  high-priest  was  a  tenth  part  of  the 
tithes  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Num.  xviii.  28 ; 
comp.  Neh.  x.  38) ;  but  Josephus  represents  this 
also  as  a  common  fund  (^Atitiq.  iv.  4.  4). 

Duties  of  the  Priests. — Besides  those  duties 
already  mentioned  as  common  to  them  and  the 
high-priests,  they  were  required  to  prove  their  de- 
scent from  Aaron,  to  be  free  from  all  bodily  defect 
or  blemish  (Lev.  xxi.  16-23)  ;  must  not  observe 
mourning,  except  for  near  relatives  (xxi.  1-5)  ; 
must  not  marry  a  woman  that  had  been  a  harlot, 
or  divorced,  or  profane.  The  priest's  daughter 
who  committed  whoredom  was  to  be  burnt,  as 
profaning  her  father  (xxi.  9).  The  priests  were  to 
have  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  and  altar  (Num. 
xviii.  5).  The  fire  upon  the  altar,  being  once 
kindled  (Lev.  i.  7),  the  priests  were  always  to 
keep  it  burning  (vi.  13).  In  later  times,  and 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  at  least,  they  flayed 
the  burnt-offerings  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34),  and  killed 
toe  PoMOver  (Ezra  vi.  20).    They  were  to  receive 
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the  blood  of  the  burnt-offerings  in  basins  (Exod. 
xxiv.  6),  and  sprinkle  it  round  about  the  altar, 
arrange  the  wood  and  the  fire,  and  to  bum  the 
parts  of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  i.  5-10).  If  the 
burnt  sacrifice  were  of  doves,  the  priest  was  to  ni^ 
off  the  head  with  his  finger-nail,  squeeze  out  the 
blood  on  the  edge  of  the  altar,  pluck  off"  the  fea- 
thers, and  throw  them  with  the  crop  into  the  ash- 
pit, divide  it  down  the  wings,  and  then  com- 
pletely bum  it  (ver.  15-17).  He  was  to  offer  a 
lamb  every  morning  and  evening  (Num.  xxviii. 
3),  and  a  double  number  on  the  Sabbath  (ver.  9), 
the  burnt-offerings  ordered  at  the  beginning  of 
months  (ver.  11),  and  the  same  on  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread  (ver.  19),  and  on  the  day  of  the 
First  Fruits  (ver.  26)  ;  to  receive  the  meat-offering 
of  the  offerer,  bring  it  to  the  altar,  take  of  it  a 
memorial,  and  burn  it  upon  tlie  altar  (Lev.  ii.)  ; 
to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  peace-offerings  upon 
the  altar  round  about,  and  then  to  offer  of  it  a 
burnt-offering  (iii.)  ;  to  ofl'er  the  sin-offering  for 
a  sin  of  ignorance  in  a  ruler  or  any  of  the  com- 
mon people  (iv.  22-25);  to  eat  the  sin-offering  in 
the  holy-place  (vi.  26 ;  comp.  x.  16-18)  ;  to  offer 
the  trespass-offering  (ver.  6-19;  vi.  6,  7),  to 
sprinkle  its  blood  round  about  the  altar  (vii.  2), 
to  eat  of  it,  &c.  (ver.  6)  ;  to  eat  of  the  shew-bread 
in  the  holy  place  (xxiv.  9)  ;  to  offer  for  the  puri- 
fication of  women  after  child-birth  (xii.  6,  7); 
to  judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  human  body 
or  garments;  to  decide  when  the  leper  was 
cleansed,  and  to  order  a  sacrifice  for  him  (xiv. 
3,  4) ;  to  administer  the  rites  used  at  pronouncing 
him  clean  (ver.  6,  7) ;  to  present  him  and  his 
offering  before  the  Lord,  and  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  (ver.  10-32) ;  to  judge  of  the  leprosy 
in  a  house  (xiv.  33-47),  to  decide  when  it  was  clean 
(ver.  48),  and  to  make  an  atonement  for  it  (ver. 
49-53) ;  to  make  an  atonement  for  men  cleansed 
from  an  issue  of  uncleanness  (xv.  14,  15),  and 
for  women  (ver.  29,  30) ;  to  ofl'er  the  sheaf  of 
First  Fruits  (xxiii.  10, 11)  ;  to  estimate  the  com- 
mutation in  money  for  persons  in  cases  of  a  sin- 
gular or  extraordinary  vow  (xxvii.  8),  or  for  any 
devoted  unclean  beast  (ver.  11,  12),  or  for  a  house 
(ver.  14),  or  field  (xviii.  23) ;  to  conduct  the 
ordeal  of  the  bitter  water  (Num.  v.  12-31)  [Jea- 
lousy, Water  of]  ;  to  make  an  atonement  for 
a  Nazarite  who  had  accidentally  contracted  un- 
cleanness (vi.  13);  to  offer  his  offering  when  the 
days  of  his  separation  were  fulfilled  (ver.  14,  16)  ; 
to  blow  with  the  silver  trumpets  on  all  occasions 
appointed  (vi.  13-17),  and  ultimately  at  morning 
and  evening  service  (1  Chron.  xvi.  6);  to  make 
an  atonement  for  the  people  and  individuals  in 
case  of  erroneous  worship  (Num.  xv.  15,  24,  25, 
27)  (see  Outram,  De  Sacrijiciis,  c.  xiv.  2) ;  to 
make  the  ointment  of  spices  (1  Chron.  ix.  30)  ; 
to  prepare  the  water  of  separation  (Num.  xix. 
1-11);  to  act  as  assessors  injudicial  proceedings 
(Deut.  xvii.  9 ;  xix.  7) ;  to  encourage  the  army 
when  going  to  battle,  and  probably  to  furnish  the 
officers  with  the  speech  (ver.  5-9) ;  to  superintend 
the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder  (xxi.  5), 
and  to  have  charge  of  the  law  (xxxi.  9). 

The  emoluments  of  the  priests  were  &>  fol- 
lows : — 1.  Those  which  they  might  eat  only  at 
the  sanctuary ;  viz.,  the  flesh  of  the  sin-ofl'ering 
(Lev.  vi.  25,  26),  and  of  the  trespass-offering 
(vii.  1,6)  ;  the  peace-offerings  of  the  congregation 
at  Pentecoit  (xxiii.  19,  20);  the  lemainder  of 
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th«  omer  or  sheaf  of  the  f5rst-fruits  of  lailey 
harvest  (ver.  10),  and  the  loaves  offered  at  wheat 
harvest  (ver.  17) ;  the  shew-bread  (xxiv.  9) ; 
the  remainder  of  the  leper's  log  of  oil  (xiv.  10, 
&c.);  the  remnants  of  the  meat-ofl'eriiigs  (vi.  16). 
2.  Those  which  might  be  eaten  only  in  the  camp 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  in  Jerusalem, 
viz.,  the  breast  and  right  shoulder  of  the  peace- 
ofterings  (vii.  31,  34) ;  the  heave-ofl'ering  of  the 
Kicrifice  of  thanksgiving  (ver.  12-14);  the  heave- 
offering  of  the  Nazarite's  ram  (Num.vi.  17,  20); 
tlie  firstling  of  every  clean  beast  (xviii.  15);  what- 
soever was  first  ripe  in  the  land  (ver.  13).  3. 
Those  due  to  them  only  from  inhabitants  of  the 
land ;  viz.,  the  first-fruits  of  oil,  wine,  wheat 
(ver.  12) ;  a  cake  of  the  first  dough  made  of  any 
kind  of  grain  (xv.  20);  the  first  fleece  (Deut. 
xviii.  4).  4.  Those  due  to  them  everywhere 
within  and  without  the  land  ;  viz.,  the  shoulder, 
two  cheeks  and  maw,  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  offered  in 
sacrifice  (ver.  3)  ;  the  redemption  of  man  and 
of  unclean  beasts  (Num.  xviii.  15);  of  the  first- 
ling of  an  ass  (Exod.  xxxiv.  20)  ;  the  restitution 
in  cases  of  injury  or  fraud  when  it  could  not  be 
made  to  the  injured  party  or  his  kinsman  (Num. 
V.  8) ;  all  devoted  things.  5.  The  skins  of  the 
bunit  offerings  (Lev.  vii-  8),  which  Philo  calls  a 
very  rich  perquisite  {De  Sacerd.  Honor,  p.  833, 
ed.  1640).  Many  of  these  dues  were  paid  in 
money.  The  priests  might  also  incidentally  pos- 
sess lands  (1  Kings  ii.  26  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8)  ;  and 
they  most  likely  sliared  in  occasional  donations 
and  dedications  (Num.  xxxi.  25-29,  50-51;  2 
Sam.  viii.  11, 12;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  27,  28).  Their 
revenues  were  probably  more  extensive  than  they 
appear,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  with  which  the 
term  Levite  is  often  used,  if  the  regular  and 
ascertained  incomes  of  the  priests  seem  large, 
amounting,  as  it  has  been  computed,  to  one-fifth 
of  the  income  of  a  Jew  (comp.  Gen.  xlvii.  24), 
it  must  be  considered  that  their  known  duties  were 
multifarious  and  often  difficult.  Michael  is  calls 
them  '  the  literati  of  all  the  faculties.'  The  next 
event  in  the  history  of  the  subject  is  the  public 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons(B.c.  1490),  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  regulations  (Lev.  viii.). 
At  their  first  sacerdotal  performances  (ix.)  the 
Divine  approbation  was  intimated  by  a  super- 
natural fire  which  consumed  their  burnt-offering 
(ver.  24).  The  general  satisfaction  of  the  people 
with  these  events  was,  however,  soon  dashed  by 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  two  elder  sons 
of  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abiliu,  for  off'ering  strange 
fire  (x.  1),  probably  under  the  influence  of  too 
much  wine,  since  the  prohibition  of  it  to  the  priests 
when  about  to  enter  the  tabernacle  seems  to  have 
originated  in  this  event  (ver,  9).  Moses  forbade 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  uncover  their  heads,  or  to 
rend  their  clothes  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  whole 
house  of  Israel  were  permitted  to  bewail  the  visi- 
tation (ver.  6).  The  inward  grief,  however,  of 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  caused  an  irregularity  in 
their  sacerdotal  duties,  which  was  forgiven  on 
account  of  the  occasion  (ver.  16-20).  Aaron 
now  appears  associated  with  Moses,  and  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  several  tribes,  in  taking  the  na- 
tional census  (Num,  i.  3,  &c.),  and  on  other 
grand  state  occasions  (xxvi.  2,  3  ;  xxxi.  13-26 : 
xxxii.  2 ;  xxxiv.  17).  The  high-priest  appears 
ever  after  as  a  person  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Thrt  dignity  of  tae  priesthood  soon  excited  the 
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emulation  of  the  ambitious ;  hence  the  penalty 
of  death  was  denounced  against  the  assumption 
of  it  by  any  one  not  belonging  to  tlie  Aaronic 
family  (ver.  10),  and  which  was  soon  after  mi- 
raculously inflicted  upon  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  for  tliis  crime  (xvi.  40),  Its  restriction 
1o  that  family  was  further  demonstrated  by  the 
blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod  (xvii.  5,  8 ;  comp. 
xxviii.  5-7),  The  death  of  Aaron  (b.c.  1452)  in- 
troduces the  installation  of  his  successor,  which 
appears  to  have  simply  consisted  in  arraying  him 
in  his  father's  pontifical  garments  (xx.  28).  Thus 
also  Jonathan  the  Asmonsean  contented  himself 
with  putting  on  the  high-priest's  habit,  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  dignity  (1  Mace,  x,  21 ; 
comp.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  2.  3).  The  high 
esteem  in  which  the  priesthood  was  held  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  was  promised  in 
perpetuity  to  Phinehas  and  his  family  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  zeal  (xxv.  13).  At  the  entrance  into 
Canaan  the  priests  appear  bearing  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  command  of  Joshua  (iii.  6),  though 
this  was  ordinarily  the  duty  of  the  Levites.  It 
was  carried  by  the  priests  on  other  grand  occa- 
sions (2  Cliron.  v.  4,  5,  7).  At  the  distribution 
of  the  land  the  priests  received  thirteen  cities  out 
of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin 
(xxi.  4).  The  first  idolatrous  priest  in  Israel 
was  a  man  consecrated  by  his  own  father  to 
officiate  in  his  own  house  (b.c.  1413) ;  he  also  af- 
terwards consecrated  a  Levite  to  the  office  (Judg. 
xvii.  5-13).  This  act  seems  like  a  return  to  the 
ancient  rites  of  Syria  (ver.  5;  comp.  x.  6  ;  Gen. 
xxxi.  19,  30  ;  Hosea  iii.  4).  This  Levite  became 
afterwards  the  idolatrous  priest  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  19),  and  his  successors  long 
held  the  like  ofBce  in  that  tribe  (ver.  30).  The 
abuse  of  the  sacerdotal  office  in  Shiloh  is  evinced 
by  the  history  of  Eli  the  high-priest,  and  his  two 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas  (b.c.  1 156).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  Eli  was  not  of  the  posterity  of  Elea- 
zar, the  first-born  son  of  Aaron,  but  of  the  family 
of  Ithamar ;  and  Solomon  took  the  office  of  high- 
priest  away  from  Abiathar,  a  descendant  of  Itha- 
mar, and  conferred  it  upon  Zadok,  who  descended 
from  Eleazar  (1  Kings  ii,  26,  27  ;  Antiq.  v.  11. 
5;  viii.  1.3).  The  sons  of  Eli  introduced  a 
new  exaction  from  the  peace-offering,  of  so  much 
as  a  flesh-hook  with  three  leeth  brought  up ;  for 
which  and  other  rapacities  (1  Sam.  ii.  12-17) 
their  death  was  threatened  (ver.  34),  and  inflicted 
(iv.  11).  The  capture  of  the  ark  of  God  by  the 
Philistines  (b.c.  1116)  affords  us  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  sacerdotal  things  among  that  people 
(1  Sam.  v.),  viz.,  a  temple  (ver.  2),  priests  (ver. 
5).  who  are  consulted  respecting  the  disposal  of 
the  ark  (vi.  2,  3).  Ahiah,  the  great-grandson  of 
Eli,  succeeded  to  the  high  priesthood  (b.c.  1093) 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3) ;  he  asks  counsel  of  God  for  Saul, 
but  it  is  not  answered  (ver.  37) ;  is  succeeded  in 
office  by  his  brother  Ahimelech  (xxi.  1-9),  Saul 
appears  to  have  appointed  Zadok,  of  the  family 
of  Eleazar,  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  who,  with 
his  brethren  the  priests,  officiated  before  the  ta- 
bernacle at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39).  David, 
at  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  sent  for  all  the 
priests  £ind  Levites  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  to 
Jerusalem  (b.c,  1051)  (1  Chron.  xiii.  2,  3  ;  comp. 
the  Psalm  he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  cxxxii.  9-16). 
At  this  period,  therefore,  there  were  two  high- 
priests  at  Jerusalem  ( 1  Chron.  xv.  11 ;  xviii.  16).  A 
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peculiar  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  priest 
occurs  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  ' and  Davids  sons  were 
D^3n3,  ciiief  rulers;'  Sept.  uvXdpxai,  'cham- 
berlains;' Vulg.  sacerdotes.  The  writer  of  the 
First  book  of  Chronicles,  however,  did  njt  choose 
to  give  the  name  to  any  but  a  priest,  and  renders  it 
'  the  sons  of  David  were  cliief  (or  heads)  on  the 
side  of  the  king'  (xviii.  17).  The  word  seemS) 
however,  certainly  applied  to  some  persons  who 
were  not  priests  (1  Kings  iv  6,  '  principal  officer ;' 
Sept.  froTpoS  j  Alex,  itpevs  eraipos ;  Vulg.  sa- 
cerdos  ;  comp  2  Sam.  xx.  26  ;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  5 ; 
Ps.  xcix.  6).  These  '  sons  of  David  *  were,  there* 
fore,  probably  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  or  chief 
church  lawyers.  During  the  reign  of  David, 
both  Zadok  and  Abiathar  steadily  adhered  to  his 
interests,  accompanied  him  out  of  Jerusalem  when 
he  fled  before  Absalom  (3  Sam.  xv.  24),  and, 
after  having  at  his  desire  returned  to  Jerusalem 
(ver.  29),  still  maintained  private  correspondence 
with  him  (ver.  35),  and  ultimately  negotiated  hi» 
restoration  (xix.  1 1).  David  Introduced  the  divi- 
sion of  the  priests  into  twenty-four  classes  or 
courses  by  lot  (1  Chron.  xxiv.),  b.c.  1015.  He  ap- 
pointed sixteen  courses  of  the  descendants  of 
Eleazar,  under  as  many  heads  of  their  families, 
and  eight  of  those  of  Ithamar  (ver.  4).  This  dis- 
tribution took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
the  princes,  Zadok,  and  the  principal  priests  and 
Leviles.  The  first  of  these  courses  was  that  which 
had  Jehoiarib  at  the  head  of  it  (ver.  7).  It  was 
reckoned  the  most  honourable.  Josephus  values 
himself  on  his  descent  from  it  {Vita,  §  I). 
Mattatiiias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  de- 
scended from  it  (1  Mace.  11.  1).  Abijah  was 
the  head  of  the  eighth  course  (ver.  10),  to  which 
Zacharias,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  belonged 
(Luke  i.  5).  All  these  courses  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  liigh-priest,  called  Aaron, 
on  this  occasion  (ver.  19).  Each  course  served 
a  week,  alternately,  under  a  subordinate  prefect 
(2  Kings  xi.  5,  7)  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Zacharias, 
at  least,  the  duties  of  each  individual  seem  to 
have  been  determined  by  lot  (Luke  1.  9);  but  all 
attended  at  the  great  festivals  (2  Chron,  v.  11). 
This  arrangement  continued  till  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus {Antiq.  vli.  14.  7).  At  the  close  of 
David's  life,  Abiathar  sided  with  Adonijah  in  his 
effort  to  gain  the  throne ;  but  Zadok  adhered  to 
Solomon  (1  Kings  1.  7,  8),  and  anointed  him 
king  (ver.  39).  Accordingly,  when  Solomon  be- 
came established  in  the  government,  he  deposed 
Abiathar  (ii.  26),  and  put  Zadok  in  his  place ; 
who  appears  to  have  been  anointed  to  the  office 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  22),  owing  to  the  Interruption 
already  alluded  to,  which  liad  taken  place  in  the 
proper  succession  of  the  high-priesthood.  Frequent 
references  to  the  priests  occur  in  the  Psalms 
written  upon  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (b.c. 
1004)  (see  Ps.  cxxxv.  1, 19,  &c.).  The  priests  were 
now  installeil  in  their  offices  (2  Chron.  viii.  14, 15). 
At  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Rehoboam 
(b.c.  975),  all  the  priest*  repaired  to  him  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chron.  xl.  13),  and  there  continued 
their  services  in  the  legal  manner  (xiii.  11).  On 
the  other  hand,  Jeroboam,  now  become  king  of 
Israel,  deposed  them  from  their  office  in  his  domi- 
nions, and  consecrated  priests  of  his  own  idol- 
atrous worship  (xi.  15),  persons  of  the  lowest 
class,  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi  (1  Kings  xil.  31) ; 
[  whoio«r«r  would  he  consecrated  him '  (&iii.  33^ 
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provided  that  the  candidate  could  only  bring  & 
young  bullock  and  seven  rams  for  the  purpoM 
(2  Cin-on.  xiii.  9).  It  was  during  this  depression 
of  the  true  religion  and  worship  that  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  made  the  celebrated  attempt  to 
restore  and  confirm  it  in  his  own  (Uiminions,  re« 
corded  in  2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  priests  and  Levites,  who  '  took  with  them  the 
book  of  the  law,*  under  the  convoy  of  certain 
princes,  to  teach  its  contents  tliroughout  all  tlie 
cities  of  Judah.  This,  which  seems  the  nearest 
approach  of  any  on  record  to  teach  the  people 
by  the  priests  or  Levites,  really  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  declaring  the  obligations  of  th«  law 
by  the  appointed  expositors  of  its  requirements 
(comp.  Deut.  xvi.  18;  xvii.  9-13;  xxiv.  8; 
xxxiii.  10;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24;  Hagg.  11.  11-13; 
Hosea  iv.  6;  Micah  ill.  11;  Mai.  li.  6-9;  and 
even  Neh.  viii.  7-9).  It  may  be  collected  from 
this  incident,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  then  in 
common  circulation  (for  the  deputation  'took  the 
book  of  the  law  with  them'),  and  that  there  was 
then  no  religious  instruction  in  synagogues  (Cam- 
pegius  Vitringa,  Syiiag.  Vet.  pt.  ii.  lib.  1.  c.  9). 
Although  the  priests,  by  the  ceremonies  they  per- 
formed, no  doubt  incidentally  revived  religious 
principles  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  yet  they 
were  never  public  teachers  of  religion  in  tlie  cus- 
tomary sense  of  the  words.  Those  of  the  prophets 
who  collected  assemblies  on  the  sabbaths  and  new 
moons,  approached  the  nearest  of  any  to  religious 
teachers  under  the  Gospel  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30, 
31;  iahn,  Biblisches  Archtiol.^^lX,  372).  Je- 
hoshaphat shortly  afterwards  (b.c.  897)  established 
a  permanent  court  at  Jerusalem,  composed  of 
priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the  chief  of  the  Fathers 
of  Israel,  for  the  decision  of  all  causes,  with  the 
high-priest  presiding  over  them  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical concerns  (2  Chron.  xix.  8-11).  About 
120  years  after,  Jehu  destroyetl  all  the  priests  of 
Baal,  and  extirpated  his  worship  from  Israel 
(2  Kings  X,  15-29).  The  account  of  this  inci- 
dent afibrds  additional  illustration  of  the  general 
resemblance  observable  between  idolatrous  worsiiip 
and  that  of  the  true  God,  viz.,  '  prophets  of  Baal,' 
'  priests,'  '  servants '  who  waited  on  the  latter  in 
the  capacity  of  Levites,  'a  solemn  assembly,'  *  a 
temple '  for  the  god, '  sacrifices,'  '  burnt-oft'erings,' 
'  vestments  for  the  priests.'  About  b.c.  884  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada  recovers  the  throne  of  Judah 
for  its  youthful  heir  Joash  ;  and,  after  a  long  life 
of  influence  and  usefulness,  dies,  aged  130  years, 
and  is  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xi.  12;  2  Chron.  xxiii. ;  xxiv.  15,  16). 
During  this  reign  the  priests  were  empowered, 
under  royal  authority,  to  raise  money  for  the 
repair  of  the  temple,  but  at  last  forfeited  this 
commission  by  their  negligent  discharge  of  it 
(2  Kings  xli.  4-12).  At  the  public  humiliation 
for  the  famine,  ordered  by  the  propliet  Joel  (b.c. 
787),  a  form  of  prayer  is  delivered  for  the  use  of 
the  priests  (li.  17;  comp.  Hosea  xiv.  2). 

Some  time  between  b.c.787  and  765,  the  attempt 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  to  burn  incense  in  the 
temple,  calls  forth  the  resistance  of  the  high-priest 
Azariah  and  eighty  of  the  priests,  and  ends  with 
the  king  becoming  leprous  for  life  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
16,  21).  The  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  idol- 
atrous priests  of  Israel  at  this  period  are  vividly 
described  (Hosea  iv.  6-8 ;  vi.  9).  These  prieit* 
are  called  D^IDS  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5 ;  Hosm  z.  5  ^ 
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E*ph.  i.  4),  from  the  Syr. );  Vn.*>,  the  idolatrous 

priests  of  Palestine  being,  as  might  be  expected, 
derived  from  Syria.     The  abandoned  character  of 
the  priests  of  Judah  nearly  at  the  same  period  is 
described,  Is.  xxviii.  7,  8  ;  Micah  iii.  11.    In  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (b.c.  739),  a  flagrant 
violation  of  divine    commands  is  permitted  by 
Urijah  the  high-priest,  by  the  introduction  into  the 
temple  of  an  altar  similar  to  one  which  the  king 
had  seen  at  Damascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-16 ;  comp. 
Exod.  xxvii.  1,  2).     The  prophecy  of  Hosca,  ad- 
dressed to  the  priests  (v.  1,  &c.),  is  referred  to  this 
period.     Better  things  marked  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  who  reinstated  the  priests  in  their  office 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  4);    they  restore  the  Passover 
(xxx.),  and  are  reinstated  in  their  revenues  (xxxi. 
4-10),  are  also  properly  provided  for  in  their  own 
cities  (ver.  15),  and  have  the  care  of  their  gene- 
alogies restored  (ver.  16-21),  b.c.  726.  During  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  least  one  priest  was 
sent  back  from  Assyria   to  teach   the  Assyrian 
colonists  in  Samaria  '  the  manner  of  the  God  of 
the  land '  (2  Kings  xvii.  27)  ;  but  the  colonists 
themselves  also  appointed  priests  for  this  purpose 
(ver.  32).     Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  degrades  idol- 
atry by  burning  the  bones  of  its  priests  upon  their 
altars  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  5),  expels  some  of  the 
survivors  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8),  yet  affords  some  of 
them  an  allowance  (ver.  9),  but  puts  others  to 
death  (ver.  20).     Jeremiah,  a  sacerdotal  prophet, 
flourishes  b.c.  630  ;  he  is  informed  that  his  commis- 
sion   was  partly  directed  against   the  priests  of 
Judah  (i.  18),  whose  degeneracy  is  adverted  to 
(ii.  8),  and  even  idolatry  (ver.  26,  27).     In  his 
time  the  office  of  second  priest,  or  sagan,  as  he  is 
called  by  the  Jews  in  later  times,  is  referred  to 
(Jer.  Iii.  24  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  18).    This  was  a  sort 
of  deputy,  or  vice  high-priest,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  officiate  for  his  superior  in  case  of  sudden  ill- 
ness, &c.     Many  references  to  the  depravity  of 
the  priests  mark  this  period  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14  ; 
vi.  13 ;  Ezek.    xxii.    26),   in   which   they   were 
joined  by  the  prophets    (Jer.  v.   31 ;    viii.    10 ; 
xxvi.  8;  Lam.  iv.    13).     Jeremiah   records  the 
attempt  of  a  false  prophet,  Shemaiah,  the  Nehe- 
lamite,  to  induce  Zephaniah,  the  second  priest, 
to  assume  the  office  of  high-priest  at  Jerusalem 
during  the  captivity  of  Judah  (b.c.  597).     He  pre- 
dicts  the    restoration    of    the    sacerdotal    office 
(xxxiii.  18,  21).     About  this  time  Seraiah,  the 
high-priest,  and  his  sagan  Zephaniah,  were  carried 
to  Babylon,  and   put  to  death  (2  Kings    xxv. 
18,  20).     Jeremiah  describes  the  miseries  of  the 
priests  at  this  period  (Lam.  i.  4, 19).   At  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  (b.c.  536),  some 
of  the  priests  in  exile  at  Babylon,  with  the  Fathers 
and  Levites,  avail  themselves  of  the  royal  permis- 
sion to   return  (Ezra  i.  5).     These  belonged  to 
four  of  the  courses  which  retained  the  names  of 
tiieir  original  heads  (comp.  ii.  36-39 ;  1   Chron. 
xxiv.  7,  18,  14;  1  Chron.  jx.  12),  amounting  in 
all  to  4289  priests,  besides  others  who  could  not 
produce  their  genealogy,  and  whom  '  the  governor ' 
would  not  allow  to  eat  the  priests'  portion  till 
their  claim  should  be  verified  by  a  priest  with 
Urim  and  Thummim  (ver.  61-64).     These  were 
followed   by  a  second  company  (vii.  7).     The 
proportion  of  the  priests  who  returned  seems  large 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  the  people  who 
retarned,  and  who  scarcely  amounted  to  dO,O0O. 
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Some  of  the  Fathers  who  returned  presented  a  hun« 
dred  priests'  garments  (Ezra  ii.  69).     The  priests 
were  restored  to  their  cities  (ver.  70) ;  the  service  was 
restored  (iii.  3-6) ;  and,  under  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Josedech,  the  temple  was  rebuilt  (Hagg.  i.  1 )  and 
dedicated  (b.c.  519).  The  priests  who  had  married 
strange  wives  were    compelled  to  separate  from 
them  (Ezra  x.  18-22).     Ezra  the  scribe  publicly 
reads  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  4),  and  the  priests  trans- 
late the  passages  read  into  the  Aramaean  dialect 
(ver.  7).     They  revive  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(ver.  13-18),  and    the   chief  of  them   sign   the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  as  representatives  of  the  rest 
(ix.  38,  &c.).     At  the  distribution  of  the  inha- 
bitants,   1760    priests    remained    at    Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  ix.  13).     In  Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  tlie  succession  of  the  high-priests 
from  the  return  of  the  captivity  to  Jaddua,  or 
Jaddus,  who  held  an  interview  with  Alexander 
the    Great.     Thus,    as    Groiius    observes,    '  the 
Scripture   history  ends  where  the  very  light  of 
times,   viz.,    tlie    affairs    of   Alexander,    begin, 
from  whicli  time  profane  history  becomes  clear.* 
Then  follows   a  list  of  all  those    chief  of  the 
priests  who  officiated  in  the  lifetime  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  son  of  Joshua,  either  as  assistants  or  suc- 
cessors of  their  fathers  (ver.  12).    Again,  however, 
the   negligence   and  wickedness   of  the  restored 
priests  are  complained  of  by  Malachi  (i.  6-13). 
A  heavy  threatening  is  denounced  against  them 
(ii.  1-9).  The  fault  of  Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  in 
the  misappropriation  of  a  sacred  storehouse  to  the 
use  of  one  of  his  relations  (Neh.  xiii.  4-10),  and 
whose  family  was  much  corrupted  (ver.  36,  29), 
closes  the  information  furnished  by  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.    The  high-priesthood 
and  government  of  Judaea  continued  in  the  lineage 
of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron  (subject,  however,  to  the 
Persians),  in  the  family  of  Josedech,  by  which  it 
was   transmitted  down  to  Onias  III.      He  was 
supplanted  by  Jason,  his  brother,  as  Jason  was  by 
his  brother  Menelaus  ;  at  whose  death  Alcimus, 
of  a  different  family,  was  put  into  the  office  by 
the  king  of  Syria.     In  the  year  b.c.  152,  Alexan- 
der, king  of  Syria,  bestowed  it  upon  the  heroic 
general  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  x.  18-20),  who  be- 
longed  to   the   class   Jehoiarib   (ii.    1),   and   in 
whose  family  it  became  settled,  and  continued  for 
several  descents  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who  took 
the  liberty  to  change  the  incumbents  of  the  office 
at  his  pleasure, — a  liberty  which  the  Romans  ex 
ercised  without  restraint,  so  that  at  last  the  office 
was  often  little  more  than  annual.    At  the  entrance 
of  the  Christian  history,  we   are  met  with   the 
priest  Zacharias,  the  father  of  tlie  Baptist,  of  the 
course  of  Abia,and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Aaron 
(Luke  i.  5).     '  The  chief  priests,'  mentioned  in 
Matt.  ii.  4,  and  elsewiiere,  so  frequentl y,  included, 
beside  the  higli-priest  properly  so  called  and  then 
in  office,  all  that  had  already  held  it,  who,  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  were  numerous,   and  the 
chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  courses,  who  also  enjoyed 
this  title.     The  acting  high-priest  also  usually 
had  for  liis  coadjutor  some  influential  senior  who 
had  previously  filled  the  station.     Hence  tlie  asso- 
ciation of  Annas  and  Caiaphas   (Luke  iii.  2). 
Josephus   speaks   of  many   contemporary   high- 
priests  (  Vita,  §  38)  ;  and  alludes  to  the  influence 
they  possessed  {De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3,  6, 7,  9)  ;  and 
as  even  wearing  the  archieratical  robe  (10).     By 
virtu«  of  hi*  office,  the  high-priest  CMajtbw  is 
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Raid  to  have  prophesied  (John  xi.  61).  He  ap- 
pears as  chairman  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  our  Lord's 
trial  (Matt.  xxvi.  57).  The  chief  priests  appear 
as  assessors  in  the  court  (ver.  59).  The  common 
priests  still  retain  the  exercise  of  their  ancient 
functions,  in  judging  of  the  leprosy,  &c.  (Mark  i. 
44).  Christians  are  figuratively  called  priests 
(Rev.  i.  6  ;  XX.  0).  The  student  will  observe  the 
important  distinction,  that  the  term  hpevs  is 
never  applied  to  the  pastor  of  the  Christian 
church;  with  which  term  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice 
was  always  connected  in  ancient  times.  Thus 
Hesychius,  'Itpdei,  fftpd^ft.  'Upevs,  6  Sta  Ovaiwv 
uaurevSixevos.  We  submit  the  following  inferences 
from  the  foregoing  particulars  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader.  The  patriarchal  form  of  the  priest- 
hood was  of  divine  origin,  and  the  purest.  This 
was  carried  at  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  into 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  became  everywhere 
corrupted  in  some  degree,  and  ultimately  even 
among  the  ancient  Cansianites.  Hence  the  un- 
questionable resemblances  to  it  traceable  in  the 
religions  of  all  nations.  The  legation  of  Moses 
was  directed  to  the  revival  of  all  the  important 
truths  comprised  in  the  early  revelations,  and 
which  were  shrouded  under  the  system  of  Egypt. 
Hence  it  was  proper  that  he  should  become 
'  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  '  of  that  country.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  mission,  Moses  re- 
tained also  such  innocent  adaptations  to  the  old 
system  as  were  required  by  the  fixed  associations 
of  the  people  whom  he  was  destined  to  deliver. 
Among  these  adaptations  we  incline  to  consider 
tlie  peculiar  office  of  the  high-priest,  of  which  we 
find  no  rudiments  in  the  patriarchal  church.  Nor 
does  the  tcse  and  illustration  made  of  that  office 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  disturb  our  view, 
because  the  same  writer  finds  more  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  performances  of  Christ 
and  the  priesthood  of  the  patriarchal  Melchizedek 
than  between  the  office  of  Aaron  and  that  of 
Christ  (ch.  vii. ;  see  Jer.  vii.  21-23).  The  resem- 
blances between  the  religious  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  those  of  the  Jews  are 
numerous,  decided,  peculiar,  and  most  important. 
Besides  those  laid  before  the  reader  in  this  article, 
we  refer  him  to  the  articles  Ark,  Cherubim,  &c., 
but  especially  to  Kitto's  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine,  London,  1844,  which  contains  all  the 
most  valuable  illustrations  of  this  nature  derived 
from  the  best  and  most  modern  works  on  Egypt. 
To  this  work  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  valu- 
able cuts  which  have  been  now  submitted  to  his 
consideration.  For  the  similarity  in  the  religion 
of  ancient  Greece,  see  Potter's  Archccologia,  vol. 
i.  p.  202,  Lond.  1775;  of  ancient  Rome,  Adam's 
Antiquities,  p.  293,  ^  mitiistri  sacrorum,  Edin. 
1791.  For  particular  topics,  Kiesling,  De  Le- 
gibus  Mos.  eirca  Sacerd.  Vitio  Corporis  labo- 
ra7ites  ;  T.  C.  Kail,  De  Morbis  Sacerdot.  V.  T. 
ex  ministcrii  eor.  conditione  oriundis,  Hafn. 
1745 ;  Jablonskii  Pantheon,  proleg.  §  29,  41,  43 ; 
Munch,  De  Matrimonio  Sacerd.  V.  T.  cumfiUab. 
Sacer.  Norimb.  1747  ;  Krumbholz,  Sacer.  Heb. 
ebendas.  For  the  theology  of  the  subject,  Dr.  J. 
P.  Smith's  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priest' 
hood  of  Christ,  London,  1842 ;  Wilson  on  the 
same  subject. — J.  F.  D. 
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Kxi.  17;  1  Chron.  v.  1)  [see  BirthriohtJ, 
It  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Heb. 
xii.  16.  Xlpti)T6roKos,  always  rendered  '  first* 
bom'  in  the  English  version,  is  found  in  the  Sept. 
in  Gen.  iv.  4,  Deut.  xxi.  17,  and  several  other 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Hebrew  1133,  signifying  'one  who 
openeth  the  womb,'  wlietlier  an  only  child,  or 
whelher  other  children  follow.  'Primogenitua 
est,  non  post  quem  alii,  sed  ante  quern  nullus 
alius  genitus'  (Pareus).  XlpurSroKos  is  found 
nine  times  in  the  New  Testament — viz.  Matt.  i. 
25  (if  the  passage  be  genuine,  and  not  introduced 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke)  ;  Luke  ii.  7  ; 
Rom.  viii.  29;  Col.  i.  15,  18;  Heb.i.6;  xi.28; 
xii.  23 ;  Rev.  i.  5.  Except  in  tlie  Gospels,  and 
Heb.  xi.  28,  the  word  always  bears  a  metaphor- 
ical sense  in  the  New  Testament,  being  generally 
synonymous  with  heir  or  lord,  and  having,  in 
Heb.  i.  6,  an  especial  reference  to  our  Lord's 
Messianic  dignity.  In  Heb.  xii.  23,  'the  assem- 
bly of  the  first-born,'  it  seems  to  be  synonymous 
with  'elect,'  or  'dearly  beloved,'  in  which  sense 
it  is  also  used  on  one  occasion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Jer.  xxxi.  9).  In  the  fourth  century, 
Helvidius,  among  the  Latins,  and  Eunomius 
among  the  Greeks,  wished  to  attach  a  significa- 
tion to  TrpurSTOKos  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  ii., 
different  i'rom  the  Old  Testament  usage,  main- 
taining, in  order  to  support  their  novel  hypo- 
thesis— (viz.  that  Joseph  and  Mary  had  children 
after  the  birth  of  our  Lord) — [Jude],  that  the 
word  7tp(i)r6TOKos,  by  reason  of  ils  etymology, 
could  not  be  applied  to  an  only  child.  Jerome 
replied  to  the  former  by  appealing  to  the  usage  of 
the  word  in  the  Old  Testament  {adv.  Helvid.  in 
Matt.  i.  9).  The  assertion  of  Eunomius  was 
equally  refuted  by  the  Greek  fathers,  Basil  (,Ho?n. 
in  Nat.),  Theophylact  (in  Luc.  ii.),  and  Damas- 
cenus  (Defd.  Orthod.  1.  iv.).  In  reference  to 
this  controversy,  Drusius  (Ad  difficiliwa  loca 
Num.  cap.  6)  observes :  '  Sic  sane  Christns  vocatui 
npoDrSroKos,  licet  mater  ejus  nullos  alios  postea 
liberos  habuerit.  Notet  hoc  juventus  propter 
Helvidium,  qui  ex  ea  voce  inferebat  Mariam  ex 
Josepho  post  Christum  natum  plures  filios  sus- 
cepisse.'  '  Tliose  entitled  to  the  prerogative ' 
[viz.  of  birthright],  observes  Campbell  (On  the 
Gospels),  '  were  invarialdy  denominated  the  first- 
born, whether  the  parents  liad  issue  afterwards  or 
not.'  Eunomius  further  maintains,  from  Col.  i.  15, 
that  our  Lord  was  'a  creature;'  but  his  argu- 
ments were  rej>lied  to  by  Basil  and  Theophylact. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  referred  tliis  passage  to 
Christ's  pre-existence,  others  to  his  baptism.  In 
Isa.  xiv.  30,  the  '  first-born  of  the  poor '  signifies 
the  poorest  of  all ;  and  in  Job  xviii.  13,  tie  '  first- 
born of  death'  means  the  most  terrible  of  deaths. 
See  Suicer's  Thesaurus  ;  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra  ; 
Wahl's  Clavis  Philolog. ;  Rose's  edition  of 
Parkhurst's  Lexicon ;  and  Cruden's  Concordance. 

W.  V/. 

PRISCA.     [Priscilla.] 

PRISCILLA  (TlpiffKiXKa),  or  Prisca  (Upiff- 
Ko),  wife  of  Aquila,  and  probably,  like  Phoebe,  a 
deaconess.  She  shared  the  travels,  labours,  an-i 
dangers  of  her  husband,  and  is  always  named 
along  with  him  (Rom.  xvi.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  3 
Tim.  iv.  19)  [Aquila]. 

PRISON.    [Pdnishmbut.] 

PRIZE.    [Gahh.] 


PROCHORUS. 

PROCHORUS  (npSxopos),  one  of  the  seven 
first  deacons  of  the  Christian  church  (Acta  vi.  5). 
Nothing  is  known  of  him. 

PROCONSUL,  a  Roman  officer  appointed  to 
the  government  of  a  province  with  consular  au- 
thority. He  was  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the 
tenate ;  and  it  was  customary,  when  any  one's 
consulate  expired,  to  send  him  as  a  proconsul  into 
some  ])rovii)ce.  He  enjoyed  the  same  honour  with 
the  consuls,  but  was  allowed  only  six  lictors  with 
the  fasces  before  him. 

Tiie  proconsuls  decided  cases  of  equity  and 
justice,  either  privately  in  their  palaces,  where 
they  received  petitions,  heard  complaints,  and 
ijraiited  writs  under  their  seals  ;  or  publicly  in 
the  common  hall,  with  the  formalities  generally 
observed  in  the  courts  at  Rome.  These  duties 
were,  however,  more  frequently  delegated  to  their 
assessors,  or  otlier  judges  of  their  own  appointment. 
As  the  proconsuls  had  also  the  direction  of  justice, 
of  war,  and  of  the  revenues,  tliese  departments 
were  ailministered  by  their  lieutenants,  or  legati, 
wlio  were  usually  nominated  by  the  senate.  The 
office  of  the  proconsuls  lasted  generally  for  one 
year  only,  and  the  expense  of  their  journeys  to 
and  from  their  provinces  was  defrayed  by  the 
public.  After  the  partition  of  the  provinces  be- 
tween Augustus  and  the  people,  those  who  pre- 
sided over  the  provinces  of  the  latter  were  espe- 
cially designated  proconsuls,  for  whom  it  appears 
to  have  been  customary  to  decree  temples  (Suet. 
Atig.).  Livy  (viii.  and  xxvi.)  mentions  two  other 
classes  of  proconsuls :  those  who,  being  consuls, 
had  their  office  continued  beyond  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  law ;  and  those  who,  being  previously 
in  a  private  station,  were  invested  with  this  honour, 
either  for  the  government  of  provinces,  or  to  com- 
mand in  war.  Some  were  created  proconsuls  by 
tlie  senate  without  being  appointed  to  any  province, 
merely  to  command  in  the  army,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  military  discipline ;  others  were 
allowed  to  enter  upon  their  proconsular  office 
before  being  admitted  to  the  consulship,  but 
having  tha"t  honour  in  reserve. 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  he  was 
brouglit  before  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  chief  city,  and  arraigned  by  the  Jews  as 
one  frho  '  persuadeth  men  to  worship  God  contrary 
to  tlie  law  '  (Acts  xviii.  1 3) ;  but  Gallio  refused 
to  act  as  a  judge  of  such  matters,  and  '  drave  them 
from  the  judgment-seat '  (ver.  16).— G.  M.  B. 

PROGNOSTICATORS.  The  phrase  'monthly 
prognosficators'  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  Isa.  xlvii.  13,  where  the  prophet  is  enumerating 
the  astrological  superstitions  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
In  the  later  Hebrew,  ntn  denotes  a  '  seer,'  or 
I  prophet ;'  and  to  express  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  in  this  text,  a  better  word  than 
prognosticator  could  not  well  be  chosen.  The 
ori>rinal,  D"'3D133  D^n,  might  perhaps  be  more 
exactly  rendered,  as  by  Dr.  Henderson,  '  prognos- 
ticators  at  the  new  moons.'  It  is  known  that  the 
Ciialdaean  astrologers  professed  to  divine  future 
events  by  the  positions,  aspects,  and  appearances 
of  the  stars,  v/hich  they  regarded  as  havin"  great 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  men  and  kingdoms  • 
and  it  would  seem,  from  the  present  text,  that 
tliey  put  forth  accounts  of  the  events  which  might 
be  expected  to  occur  from  month  to  month,  like 
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our  old  almanac-makers.  Some  carry  the  analogy 
further,  and  suppose  that  they  also  gave  monthly 
tables  of  the  weather  ;  but  such  prognostications 
are  only  cared  for  in  climates  where  the  weather  is 
uncertain  and  variable  ;  while  in  Chaldaea,  where 
(as  we  know  from  actual  experience)  the  seasons 
are  remarkably  regular  in  their  duration  and 
recurrence,  and  where  variations  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  weather  are  all  but  unknown,  no 
prognosticator  would  gain  much  honour  by  fore 
telling  what  every  peasant  knows. 

PROPHECY.  The  principal  considerations 
involved  in  this  important  subject  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  The  nature  of  Prophecy,  and  its  position 
in  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testament. — The 
view  commonly  taken  of  the  prophets  is,  that  they 
were  mere  predictors  of  future  events ;  but  this 
view  is  one-sided  and  too  narrow,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  beware  of  expanding  too 
much  the  acceptation  of  the  term  prophet.  Not 
to  mention  tliose  who,  like  Hendewerk,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  identify  the  notion  of  a  prophet  with  that 
of  an  lionest  and  pious  man,  the  conception  of 
those  is  likewise  too  wide  who  place  the  essential 
feature  of  a  prophet  in  his  divine  inspiration. 
That  this  does  not  meet  the  whole  subject,  appears 
from  Num.  xii.  6,  sq.,  where  Moses,  who  enjoyed 
divine  inspiration  in  its  highest  grade,  is  repre- 
sented as  diflering  from  those  called  prophets  in 
a  stricter  sense,  and  as  standing  in  contrast  with 
them.  Divine  inspiration  is  only  the  general 
basis  of  tiie  proplielic  office,  to  which  two  more 
elements  must  be  added  : — 

1.  Inspiration  was  imparted  to  the  prophets  in 
a  peculiar  form.  This  appears  decisively  from 
the  passage  in  Numbers  above  cited,  which  states 
it  as  characteristic  of  the  prophet,  that  he  obtained 
divine  inspiration  in  visions  and  dreams,  conse- 
quently in  a  state  extraordinary  and  distinguished 
from  the  general  one.  This  mode  was  different 
from  that  in  which  inspirations  were  conveyed  to 
Moses  and  the  apostles.  The  same  thing  is  shown 
by  the  names  usually  given  to  the  prophets,  viz., 
D''NT  and  Cf  n,  seers,  and  from  this  that  all  pro- 
phecies which  have  come  down  to  us  have  a  poeti- 
cal character,  which  points  to  an  intimate  affinity 
between  prophecy  and  poetry  ;  a  subject  further 
illustrated  by  Steinberk,  in  his  work,  Der  Dichter 
ein  Seher,  Leipzig,  1836;  though  the  materials 
which  he  gives  are  not  sufficiently  digested.  The 
prophetical  style  differs  from  that  of  books  pro- 
perly called  poetical,  whose  sublimity  it  all  but 
outvies,  only  in  being  less  restrained  by  those  ex- 
ternal forms  which  distinguish  poetical  language 
from  prose,  and  in  introducing  more  frequently 
than  prose  does  plays  upon  words  and  thoughts. 
This  peculiarity  may  be  explained  by  the  practi- 
cal tendency  of  prophetical  addresses,  which 
avoid  all  that  is  unintelligible,  and  studiously 
introduce  what  is  best  calculated  for  the  moment 
to  strike  the  hearers.  The  same  appears  from 
many  other  circumstances,  e.  g.  the  imion  ot 
music  with  prophesying,  the  demeanour  of  Saul 
when  among  the  prophets  ( 1  Sam.  x.  5),  Balaam's 
description  of  himself  (Num.  xxiv.  3)  as  a 
man  whose  eyes  were  opened,  who  saw  the  vision 
of  the  Almighty,  and  heard  the  words  of  God, 
the  established  phraseology  to  denote  the  inspiring 
impulse,  vis.,  '  the  baud  of  the  Lord  was  strong 
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mpon  him'  (Ezek.  iii.  14,  comp. Isa.  viii.  11. ;  1 
Kings  iii.  15).  &c.  All  these  facts  prove  that 
there  essentially  belonged  to  prophecy  a  state  of 
mind  workeil  up — a  state  of  being  beside  one's 
self — an  ecstatic  transport,  in  which  ideas  were 
immediately  imparted  from  Heaven.  Acute  re- 
marks on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Novalis  (vol.  ii.  p.  '472,  sq.),  from  which  we 
give  the  following  passage :  '  It  is  a  most  ar- 
bitrary prejudice  to  suppose  that  to  man  is  denied 
the  power  of  going  out  of  himself,  of  being  endued 
with  a  consciousness  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense  : 
he  may  at  any  moment  place  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  sense  (ein  iibersinnliches  Wesen  sei/n), 
else  he  would  be  a  mere  brute,  not  a  rational  free- 
man of  the  universe.  There  are,  indeed,  degrees 
in  the  aptitude  for  revelations ;  one  is  more  qua- 
lified for  them  than  another,  and  certain  disposi- 
tions are  particularly  capable  of  receiving  such 
revelations ;  besides,  on  account  of  tiie  pressure  of 
sensible  objects  on  the  mind,  it  is  in  this  state 
difficult  to  preserve  self-possession.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  such  states  of  mind,  in  which  its 
])Owers  are  strengthened,  and,  so  to  speak,  armed.' 
The  state  of  ecstacy,  though  ranking  high  above 
the  ordinary  sensual  existence,  is  still  not  the 
highest,  as  appears  from  Num.  xii.,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  whom  we  never  find  in  an  ecsta- 
tical  state.  To  the  prophets,  however,  it  was  in- 
dispensable, on  account  of  the  frailty  of  them- 
selves and  the  people.  The  forcible  working  upon 
them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  would  not  have  been 
required,  if  their  general  life  had  already  been 
altogether  holy;  for  which  reason  we  also  find 
ecstacy  to  manifest  itself  the  stronger  the  more  the 
general  life  was  ungodly ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Balaam,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him 
(Num.  xxiv.  4,  16),  and  in  Saul,  who  throws 
liimself  on  the  ground,  tearing  his  clothes  from 
his  body.  With  a  prophet  whose  spiritual  at- 
tainments were  those  of  an  Isaiah,  such  results 
are  not  to  be  expected.  As  regards  the  people, 
their  spiritual  obtuseness  must  be  considered  as 
very  great,  to  have  rendered  necessary  such  vehe- 
ment excitations  as  the  addresses  of  the  prophets 
caused.  Thus  it  appears  that  prophecy  has  a 
predominant  place  in  the  Old  Testament.  Under 
the  New  Testament  it  could  take  only  a  subordi- 
nate place;  although  even  then  it  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  hence  we  find  it  in  the  apos- 
tolic age.  It  had  to  prepare  the  soil  on  which 
the  peculiar  gifts  of  tlie  New  Testament  might 
flourish,  and  the  lower  the  church's  state,  the  more 
it  resemlrled  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  greater 
the  need  of  this.  It  had  also  to  counteract  the 
risk  of  barrenness  and  inefficiency  to  which  the 
unexciting  form  of  the  New  Testament  system 
was  exposed.  To  the  church  in  the  present  day  one 
could  wish  a  copious  supply  of  the  prophetic  gifts! 
2.  Generally  speaking,  every  one  was  a  prophet 
to  whom  God  communicated  his  mind  in  this 
peculiar  manner.  Thus,  e.  g,  Abraham  is  called 
a  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7),  not,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  on  account  of  general  revelations  granted 
him  ijy  God,  but  because  such  as  he  received  were 
in  the  special  form  described ;  as  indeed  in  chap. 
XV.  it  is  expressly  stated  that  divine  communica- 
tions were  made  to  him  in  visions  and  dreams. 
The  body  of  the  patriarchs  are  in  the  same  manner 
called  prophets  (Ps.  cv.  15).  When  the  Mosaic 
eeopQipy  had  been  established,  a  new  element 
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was  added ;  the  prophetic  gift  was  after  thai 
time  regularly  connected  with  the  prophetic  office^ 
so  that  the  latter  came  to  form  part  of  the  idea  of 
a  prophet.  Thus  Daniel's  work  was  not  placed 
in  the  collection  of  prophetical  books,  because, 
though  eminently  etidowed  with  prophetic  gifts, 
he  still  had  not  filled  the  prophetic  office.  Speak- 
ing of  office,  we  do  not  of  course  mean  one  con- 
ferred by  men,  but  by  God  ;  the  mission  to  Israel, 
with  which  the  certainty  of  a  continued,  not  tem- 
jiorary,  grant  of  the  doman  2)rophelicum  was  con- 
nected. 

That  the  Lord  would  send  such  prophets  was 
promised  to  the  people  by  Moses,  who  by  a  special 
law  (Deut.  xviii.  1)  secured  them  authority  and 
safety.  As  his  ordinary  servants  and  teachers, 
God  appointed  the  Priests :  the  characteristic 
mark  which  distinguished  the  prophets  from  them 
was  inspiration;  and  this  explains  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  times  of  great  moral  and  religious 
corruption,  when  the  ordinary  means  no  longer 
sufficed  to  reclaim  the  people,  the  number  of  pro- 
phets increased.  The  regular  religious  instruction 
of  the  people  was  no  part  of  the  business  of  the 
propliets  ;  their  proper  duty  was  only  to  rouse  and 
excite.  The  contrary,  viz.,  that  jiart  of  the  regular 
duty  of  the  prophets  was  to  instruct  the  people,  is 
often  argued  from  2  Kings  iv.  23,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  Shunamite  on  the  sabbaths  and  days  of 
new  moon  used  to  go  to  the  prophet  Elisha ;  but 
this  passage  applies  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  admits  of  no  inference  with  respect  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  As  regards  the  latter,  there 
is  no  proof  that  prophets  held  meetings  for  in- 
struction and  edification  on  sacred  days.  Their 
position  was  here  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  agency 
of  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  only 
of  a  subsidiary  kind  ;  these  extraordinary  mes- 
sengers of  the  Lord  only  filled  there  the  gaps  left 
by  the  regular  servants  of  God,  the  priests  and 
the  Levites ;  the  priesthood  never  became  there 
utterly  degenerate,  and  each  lapse  was  followed 
by  a  revival  of  which  the  prophets  were  the  vi- 
gorous agents ;  the  divine  election  always  vindi- 
cated itself,  and  in  the  purity  of  the  origin  of 
the  priesthood  lay  the  certainty  of  its  continued 
renewal.  On  the  contrary,  the  priesthood  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  had  no  divine  sanction,  no  pro- 
mise ;  it  was  corrupt  in  its  very  source  :  to  reform 
itself  would  have  been  to  dissolve  itself;  the 
priests  there  were  the  mercenary  servants  of  the 
king,  and  had  a  brand  upon  their  own  consciences. 
Hence  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  prophets  were 
the  regular  ministers  of  God;  with  their  office  all 
stood  or  fell,  and  hence  they  were  required  to  do 
many  things  besides  what  the  original  conception 
of  the  office  of  a  prophet  implied — a  circumstance 
from  the  oversight  of  which  many  erroneous  no- 
tions on  the  nature  of  prophecy  have  sprung. 
This  led  to  another  ditference,  to  which  we  shall 
revert  below,  viz.,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
the  prophetic  office  did  not,  as  in  Israel,  possess  a 
fixed  organization  and  complete  construction. 

In  their  laljours,  as  respected  their  own  times, 
the  prophets  were  strictly  bound  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  not  allowed  to  add  to  it  or  ;o 
diminish  ought  from  it;  what  was  said  in  this 
respect  to  the  whole  people  (Deut.  iv.  2;  xiii.  1) 
applied  also  to  them.  We  find,  therefore,  pro* 
phecy  always  takes  its  ground  on  the  Mo»aic 
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Iaw,  to  wliich  it  refers,  from  which  it  derives  its 
sanction,  arnl  with  which  it  is  fully  impressed  and 
saturated.  Tliere  is  no  chapter  in  the  prophets  in 
which  there  are  not  several  references  to  the  law. 
The  business  of  the  prophets  was  to  explain  it,  to 
lay  it  to  tlie  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  preserve 
vilal  its  spirit.  It  was,  indeed,  also  their  duty  to 
])oint  to  future  reforms,  when  the  ever-living  spirit 
of  the  law  would  break  its  hitlierto  imperfect  form, 
and  make  for  itself  another  :  thus  Jeremiah  (iii. 
IG)  foretells  days  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
shall  1)6  no  more,  and  (ch.  xxxi.  31)  days  when  a 
new  covenant  will  be  made  with  the  house  of 
Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah.  But  for 
tlieir  own  times  they  never  once  dreamt  of  alter- 
ing any,  even  the  minutest  and  least  essential  pre- 
cejit,  even  as  to  its  form  ;  how  much  less  as  to  its 
spirit,  which  even  the  Lord  himself  declares 
(Matt.  V.  18)  to  be  immutable  and  eternal.  The 
passages  which  some  interpreters  have  alleged  as 
opposed  to  sacrifices  as  instituted  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  have  been  misunderstood ;  they  do  not  de- 
nounce sacrifices  generally,  but  only  those  of  the 
Canaanites,  with  whom  sacrifice  was  not  even  a 
torni  of  true  worship,  but  opposed  to  the  genuine 
and  spiritual  service  of  fiod. 

As  to  prophecy  in  its  circumscribed  sense,  or  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  by  the  prophets,  some 
expositors  would  explain  all  predictions  of  special 
events  ;  while  others  assert  that  no  prediction  con- 
tains anything  but  general  promises  or  threaten- 
ing.s,  and  that  the  prophets  knew  nothing  of  the 
particular  manner  in  which  their  predictions  might 
be  realised.  Both  these  classes  deviate  from  the 
correct  view  of  prophecy ;  the  former  resort  often 
to  flie  most  arbitrary  interpretations,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  opposed  by  a  mass  of  facts  against  which 
they  are  unable  successfully  to  contend  ;  e.  ff., 
wlien  Ezekiel  foretells  (ch.  xii.  12)  that  Zedekiah 
would  try  to  break  tlnough  the  walls  of  the  city 
and  to  escape,  but  that  he  would  be  seized, 
blinded,  and  taken  to  Babylon.  The  frailty  of 
the  people,  under  the  Old  Testament,  required 
external  evidence  of  the  real  connection  of  the 
propliets  with  God,  and  the  predictions  of  parti- 
cular forthcoming  events  were  to  them  crrifiiTa, 
signs.  These  were  the  more  indispensable  to  them, 
because  the  ancients  generally,  and  the  Orientals 
in  particular,  showed  the  greatest  tendency  to- 
wards the  exploration  of  futurity,  which  tended 
to  foster  superstition  and  forward  idolatry.  All 
other  methods  of  knowing  future  events  by  necro- 
mancy, conjuration,  passing  through  the  fire,  &c., 
having  been  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xviii.  10, 
11).  it  might  be  expected  that  the  deep-rooted 
craving  for  the  knowledge  of  forthcoming  events 
would  be  gratified  in  some  other  and  nobler 
manner.  The  success  of  a  prophet  depended  on 
tiie  gift  of  special  knowledge  of  futurity  ;  this  it  is 
true  was  granted  comparatively  to  only  few,  but 
in  tlie  autiiority  tlius  obtained  all  tliose  shared 
wlio  were  likewise  invested  with  the  prophetic 
character.  It  was  tlie  seal  impressed  on  true 
jjropliecy,  as  opposed  to  the  false.  From  1  Sam. 
ix.  6,  it  appears  that,  to  inspire  uncultivated 
minds  with  ihe  sense  of  divine  truths,  the  pro- 
pliets stooped  occasionally  to  disclose  things  of 
comnwn  life,  using  this  as  the  means  to  reach  a 
tiigher  mark.  On  the  same  footing  with  definite 
predictions  stand  miracles  and  tokens,  which  pro- 
nbets  of  the  liighest  rank,  as  Elijah  and  Isaiali, 
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volunteered  or  granted.  These  also  were  requisite 
to  copfirm  the  feeble  faith  of  the  people;  but 
Ewald  justly  remarks,  that  with  the  true  prophets 
they  never  appear  as  the  chief  point ;  they  only 
assist  and  accompany  prophecy,  but  are  not  its 
object,  not  the  truth  itself,  which  supersedes  them  as 
soon  as  it  gains  sufficient  strength  and  influence 

Some  interpreters,  misunderstanding  passages 
like  Jer.  xviii.  8  ;  xxvi.  13,  liave  asserted,  with  Dr. 
Koster  (p.  226,  sq.),  that  all  prophecies  were  con- 
ditional ;  and  have  even  maintained  that  their 
revocability  distinguished  the  true  predictions 
(Weissaffunff)  from  soothsaying  (IVahsaffunff), 
But  beyond  all  doubt,  when  the  prophet  denounces 
the  divine  judgments,  lie  proceeds  on  the  assum|>. 
tion  that  the  people  will  not  rejient,  an  assumption 
whicli  he  knows  from  God  to  be  true.  Were  the 
people  to  repent,  the  prediction  would  fail ;  but 
because  they  will  not,  it  is  uttered  absolutely.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  prophet's  wstm- 
ings  and  exhortations  are  useless.  These  serve 
'  for  a  witness  against  them  ;'  and  besides,  amid 
the  ruin  of  the  mass,  individuals  might  be  saved. 
Viewing  prophecies  as  conditional  predictions 
nullifies  them.  The  Mosaic  criterion  (Deut. 
xviii.  22),  that  he  was  a  false  prophet  who  pre- 
dicted '  things  which  followed  not  nor  came  to 
pass,'  would  then  be  of  no  value,  since  recourse 
might  always  be  had  to  the  excuse,  that  the  case 
had  been  altered  by  the  fulfilling  of  the  condition. 
The  fear  of  introducing  fatalism,  if  the  pro- 
phecies are  not  taken  in  a  conditional  sense,  is 
unfounded  ;  for  God's  omniscience,  his  foreknow- 
ledge, does  not  establish  fatalism,  and  from  divine 
omniscience  simply  is  the  prescience  of  the  pro- 
phets to  be  derived.  The  prophets  feel  themselves 
80  closely  united  to  God,  that  the  words  of  Je- 
hovah are  given  as  their  own,  and  that  to  them 
is  often  ascribed  what  God  does,  as  slaying  and 
reviving  (Hos.  vi.  5),  rooting  out  nations  and  re- 
storing them  (Jer.  i.  10;  xviii.  7;  Ezek.  xxxii. 
1 8  ;  xliii.  3) ;  which  proves  their  own  consciousness 
to  liave  been  entirely  absorbed  into  that  of  God. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  the  prophets  was  abso- 
lutely limited  to  Israel,  and  there  is  only  one  case 
of  a  prophet  going  to  the  heatiien  to  preach 
among  them,  that  of  Jonah  sent  to  Nineveh.  He 
goes,  however,  to  Nineveh  to  shame  the  Hebrews 
by  the  reception  which  he  meets  with  there,  and 
acting  upon  his  own  nation  was  thus  even  in  this 
case  the  prophet's  ultimate  object.  Many  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament  concern,  indeed, 
the  events  of  foreign  nations,  but  they  are  always 
uttered  and  written  with  reference  to  Israel,  and 
the  prophets  thought  not  of  publishing  them 
among  the  heathens  themselves.  The  conversion 
of  the  pagans  to  the  worship  of  thl|  true  God  was 
indeed  a  favourite  idea  of  the  prophets ;  but  the 
Divine  Spirit  told  them,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
effected  by  their  exertions,  as  it  was  connected 
with  extensive  future  changes,  which  they  might 
not  forestall. 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  mentioned  that  before  a 
man  could  be*  a  prophet  he  must  be  converted. 
This  clearly  appears  in  the  case  of  Isaiao,  *  whose 
iniquity  was  taken  away,  and  his  sin  purged,' 
previous  to  his  entering  on  his  mission  to  the 
people  of  the  covenant.  For  a  single  momentary 
inspiration,  however,  the  mere  beginning  of  spiri- 
tual life  sufhced,  as  instanced  in  I3alaam  suod 
Saul. 
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The  most  usual  appellation  of  a  prophet  i» 
^*i33,  and  Exod.  iv.  1-17  is  the  classical  passage 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  There  God  says 
to  Moses,  '  Aaron  shall  be  thy  K''33  unto  the 
people,  and  thou  shalt  he  unto  him  instead  of 
God,'  The  sense  is :  Aaron  shall  apeak  what 
thou  shalt  communicate  to  him.  This  appella- 
tion implies,  then,  the  propliet's  relation  to  God  : 
he  speaks  not  of  his  own  accord,  but  what  the 
Spirit  puts  into  his  mouth.  This  accords  also 
with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  as  K3J  signifies 
ill  the  Arabic  produxit,  and  next,  protulit  verba, 
nunciavit,  indicavit.  Tlius  t<''33  is  an  adjective 
of  passive  signification ;  he  who  has  been  divinely 
inspired,  who  has  received  from  God  the  revela- 
tions which  he  proclaims  :  it  is  of  the  fonn  ?*l3p, 

■which  cannot  be  proved  ever  to  have  an  active 
s-igiiification  ;  and  hence  the  common  opinion  that 
K''13  signifies  originally  a  speaker,  which  has 
recently  been  again  set  up  by  Dr.  Ewald  (p.  6), 
cannot  be  maintained.  While  this  name  refers 
to  divine  inspiration,  the  others  are  derived  from 
the  particular  form  in  which  this  was  communi- 
cated to  the  prophets.  These  names  are  Htn  and 
HNI,  differing  only  in  the  former  being  more 
poetical  and  solemn.  From  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  some 
expositors  have  inferred  that  the  name  N^33  sprang 
up  after  the  age  of  Samuel,  and  that  before  this 
the  name  HSI  had  been  exclusively  in  use.  But 
that  this  view  is  wrong  has  been  proved  in  Hengs- 
tenberg's  '  Contributions  towards  an  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament '  (^Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung 
ins  A.  T.,  vol.  iii.  p.  335).  Other  names,  as 
'  man  of  God,'  &c.,  do  not  belong  to  the  prophets 
as  such,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  the 
number  of  servants  and  instruments  of  God. 

II.  Duration  of  the  Prophetic  office. — Al 
though  we  meet  with  cases  of  prophesying  £is 
early  as  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  still  the  roots  of 
prophetism  among  Israel  are  properly  fixed  in  the 
Mosaic  economy.  Moses  instilled  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  those  truths  which  form  the 
foundation  of  prophecy,  and  thus  prepared  the 
ground  from  which  it  could  spring  up.  In  the 
time  of  Moses  himself  we  find  prophesying 
growing  out  of  those  things  which  througii  him 
were  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  main  business  of  Moses  was  not  that  of  a 
prophet ;  but  sometimes  he  was  in  the  state  of 
prophetic  elevation.  In  such  a  state  originated 
his  celebrated  song  (Deut.  xxxii.),  which  Eich- 
honi  justly  calls  the  Magna  Charta  of  prophecy  ; 
and  his  blessings  (Deut.  xxxiii.).  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  is  called  a  prophetess  (Exod.  xv. 
20 ;  comp.  Num.  xii.  2,  6),  when  she  took  a 
timbrel  and  sang  to  the  Lord,  who  had  over- 
thrown the  enemy  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Tlie 
seventy  elders  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
impelled  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  prophesy.  In 
the  age  of  the  Judges,  prophecy,  though  existing 
only  in  scattered  instances,  exerted  a  powerful 
influence.  Those  who  would  deny  this,  in  spite 
of  the  plain  evidence  of  history,  do  not  consider 
that  the  influential  ojjeration  of  prophets,  flourish- 
ing in  later  times,  requires  preparatory  steps. 
'  Now  only,'  says  Ewald  justly,  '  we  are  able  to 
perceive  how  full  pf  strength  and  life  was  the 
ground  in  which  prophecy,  to  attain  such  an 
eminence,  must  hare  sprung  up."  The  more  con- 
•picuous  prophetic  agency  begins  with  Samuel, 
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and  the  prophets'  sci.ools  which  he  foonded 
From  this  time  to  the  Babylonian  exile,  there 
happened  hardly  any  important  event  in  whicb 
the  prophets  did  not  appear  as  jjerforming  the 
leading  part.  But  although  the  influential  ope- 
ration of  the  prophets  begins  with  Samuel,  none 
of  the  prophets  up  to  the  year  B.C.  800  left  any 
written  prophecies.  This  was  certainly  not  a 
mere  accident.  Only  when  the  more  important 
and  extensive  divine  judgments  approached,  it  be- 
came necessary,  by  their  announcement,  to  arouse 
tlie  impious  from  their  slumber  of  listlessness,  and 
to  open  to  the  faithful  the  stores  of  consolation  and 
hope.  Before  this  time,  the  living  oral  speech  of 
the  prophets  was  the  most  important  thing ;  but 
now,  when  the  Lord  revealed  to  them  more  exten- 
sive prospects,  when  their  calling  was  not  restricted 
to  present  events  merely,  but  forthcoming  mo- 
mentous changes  were  conveyed  to  their  notice 
and  consideration,  their  written  words  became 
equally  important.  About  a  hundred  years  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  pro- 
phetic profession  ceased.  The  Jewish  tradition 
uniformly  states  that  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi  were  the  last  prophets.  In  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccabees  (ch.  ix.  1 7)  the  discontinuance 
of  the  prophetic  calling  is  considered  as  forming 
an  important  era  in  Jewish  history ;  while  at  tlie 
same  time  an  expectation  of  the  renewal  in  future 
ages  of  proj)hetic  gifts  is  avowed  (iv.  46  ;  xir.  41). 
After  the  Babylonian  exile  the  sacred  writings  were 
collected,  which  enabled  every  one  to  find  the  way 
of  salvation ;  but  the  immediate  revelations  to 
the  people  of  Israel  were  to  cease  for  awhile,  in 
order  to  raise  a  stronger  longing  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  for  him  a  wel- 
come reception.  For  the  same  reason  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  had  been  taken  away  from  the  people. 
The  danger  of  a  complete  apostacy,  which  in 
earlier  times  might  have  been  incurred  by  this 
withdrawal,  was  not  now  to  be  apprehended.  The 
external  worship  of  the  Lord  was  so  firmly  esta- 
blished, that  no  extraordinary  helps  were  wanted. 
Taking  also  into  consideration  the  altered  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  we  may  add  that  the  time 
after  the  exile  was  more  fit  to  produce  men  learned 
in  the  law  than  prophets.  Bej'bre  this  period,  the 
faithful  and  the  unbelieving  were  strongly  opposed 
to  each  other,  which  excited  the  former  to  great 
exertions.  These  relaxed  when  the  opposition 
ceased,  and  pious  priests  now  took  tlie  place  of 
prophets.  The  time  after  the  exile  is  characterized 
by  weakness  and  dependance ;  the  people  looked 
up  to  the  past  as  to  a  height  which  they  cou!  i 
not  gain  ;  the  earlier  writings  obtained  uncon- 
ditional authority,  and  the  disposition  for  receiving 
prophetic  gifts  was  lost. 

III.  Manner  of  Life  of  the  Prophets. — The 
prophets  went  about  poorly  and  coarsely  dressed 
(2  Kings  i.  8),  not  as  a  mere  piece  of  asceticism, 
but  that  their  very  apparel  might  teach  what  the 
people  ought  to  do  ;  it  was  a  'sermo  propheticus 
realis,'  Compare  1  Kings  xxi.  27,  where  Ahab 
does  penance  in  the  manner  figured  by  the  pro-< 
phet :  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard 
these  words,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sack- 
cloth upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted.'  Generally  the 
prophets  were  not  anxious  of  attracting  notice  by 
ostentatious  display ;  nor  did  they  seek  worldly 
wealth,  most  of  them  living  in  poverty  and 
even  want   (1  Kings   xiv.  3;    2  Kings  iv.  I, 
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38,  42;  vi.  5).  The  decay  of  the  congregation 
of  God  deeply  chagrined  them  (comp.  Micah  vii. 
1,  and  many  passages  in  Jeremiah).  Insult, 
persecution,  imprisonment,  and  deatli,  were  often 
the  reward  of  their  godly  life.  The  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  (ch.  xi.  37)  : 
*  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword :  they  wandered 
about  in  sheep-slvins  and  goatskins,  being  desti- 
tute, adlicted,  tormented'  (comp,  Cinist's  speech. 
Matt,  xxiii.  29,  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  17,  sq.).  The 
condition  of  the  prophets,  in  their  temporal  humi- 
liation, is  vividly  represented  in  the  lives  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha  in  the  books  of  the  Kings;  and  Jere- 
miah concludes  the  description  of  his  sufferings  in 
the  20th  chapter,  by  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth. 
Repudiated  by  the  world  in  which  they  were 
aliens,  they  typified  the  life  of  Him  whose  ap- 
pearance they  announced,  and  whose  spirit  dwelt 
in  them.  They  figured  him,  however,  not  only 
in  his  lowness,  but  in  his  elevation.  The  Lord 
stood  by  them,  gave  evidence  in  their  favour  liy 
fulfilling  their  predictions,  frequently  proved  by 
miracles  that  they  were  his  own  messengers,  or 
retaliated  on  their  enemies  the  injury  done  them. 
The  prophets  addressed  the  people  of  both  king- 
doms :  they  were  not  confined  to  particular 
places,  but  prophesied  where  it  was  required. 
For  this  reason  they  were  most  numerous  in 
capital  towns,  especially  in  Jerusalem,  where 
tliey  generally  spoke  in  the  temple.  Sometimes 
their  advice  was  asked,  and  then  their  prophecies 
take  tlie  form  of  answers  to  questions  submitted 
to  them  (Isa.  xxxvii.,  Ez.  xx.,  Zech.  vii.).  But 
much  more  frequently  tliey  felt  themselves!  in- 
wardly moved  to  address  tlie  people  without  their 
advice  having  been  asked,  and  they  were  not 
afraid  to  stand  forward  in  places  where  their  ap- 
pearance, perhaps,  produced  indignation  and 
terror.  Whatever  lay  within  or  around  the  sphere  of 
religion  and  morals,  formed  the  object  of  their  care. 
They  strenuously  opposed  the  worship  of  false  gods 
(Isa.  i.  10,  sq.),  as  well  as  the  finery  of  women 
(Isa.  iii.  16,  sq.).  Priests,  princes,  kings,  all 
must  hear  them — must,  however  reluctantly, 
allow  them  to  perform  their  calling  as  long  as 
they  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  and  as 
long  as  the  result  did  not  disprove  their  pretensions 
to  be  the  servants  of  the  invisible  King  of  Israel. 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  15-21).  There  were  institutions  for 
training  prophets ;  the  senior  members  instructed 
a  number  of  pupils  and  directed  them.  These 
schools  had  been  first  established  by  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  x.  8;  xix.  19);  and  at  a  later  time  there 
were  sucli  institutions  in  different  places,  as 
Bethel  and  Gilgal  (2  Kings  ii.  3 ;  iv.  38 ;  vi.  1). 
Tlie  pupils  of  the  prophets  lived  in  fellowship 
united,  and  were  called  '  sons  of  the  prophets ;' 
whilst  the  senior  or  experienced  prophets  were 
considered  as  their  spiritual  parents,  and  were 
styled  fathers  (comp.  2  Kings  ii.  12 ;  vi.  21). 
Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha,  are  mentioned  as  prin- 
cipals of  sucli  institutions.  From  them  the  Lord 
generally  chose  his  instruments.  Amos  relates 
of  himself  (vii.  14,  15),  as  a  thing  uncommon, 
that  he  had  been  trained  in  no  school  of  pro- 
phets, but  was  a  herdsman,  when  the  Lord  took 
nim  to  propliesy  unto  the  people  of  Israel.  At 
the  same  time,  this  example  shows  that  the  be- 
ilowal  of  prophetic  gifts  was  not  limited  to  the 
•chuol    '^f  the  prophets.    Womea  also  might  come 
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forward  sls  prophetesses,  as  instanced  in  Miriam, 
Deborah,  and  Huldah,  though  such  cases  are  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  We  should  also 
observe,  that  only  as  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  we  have  express  accounts  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  scliools  of  prophets.  What  is  re- 
corded of  them  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  especially  since,  as  stated 
above,  prophecy  had  in  it  an  essentially  different 
position.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  organiza- 
tion and  regulations  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  should  have  been  as 
settled  and  established  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  In  the  latter,  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
had  a  kind  of  monastic  constitution :  they  were  not 
institutions  of  general  education,  but  missionary 
stations;  which  explains  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  established  exactly  in  places  which  were  the 
chief  seats  of  superstition.  The  spiritual  fathers 
travelled  about  to  visit  the  training  schools  ;  the 
pupils  had  tlieir  common  board  and  dwelling, 
and  those  who  married  and  left,  ceased  not  on 
that  accoimt  to  be  coimected  with  their  col- 
leges, but  remained  members  of  them.  The 
widow  of  such  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  prophets, 
who  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iv.  1,  sq.,  considered 
Elisha  as  the  person  bound  to  care  for  her.  The 
offerings  which,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be 
given  to  the  Levites,  were  by  the  pious  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  brought  to  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  (2  Kings  iv.  42).  The  prophets  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  stood  in  a  hostile  position  to 
the  priests.  These  points  of  difference  in  the 
situation  of  the  prophets  of  the  two  kingdoms 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and  we  further  add, 
that  prophecy  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  much 
more  connected  with  extraordinary  events  than  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah :  the  history  of  the  latter 
offers  no  prophetical  deeds  equalling  those  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  Prophecy  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  not  being  grounded  on  a  hierarchy 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  consecrated  by  divine 
miracles,  and  constantly  favoured  with  divine 
protection,  it  needed  to  be  supported  more  power- 
fully, and  to  be  legitimized  more  evidently.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  expre.<!sion 
'  schools  of  the  prophets '  is  not  exactly  suited 
to  their  nature,  as  general  instruction  was  hot 
their  object.  The  so-called  proi)hets'  schools  were 
associations  of  men  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  work, 
the  feeble  powers  of  junior  members  being  di- 
rected and  strengthened  by  those  of  a  higher  class. 
To  those  who  entered  tliese  unions  the  Divine 
Spirit  had  been  already  imparted,  which  was  the 
imperative  condition  of  their  reception. 

IV.  Symbolic  Actions  of  the  Prophets. — 
In  the  midst  of  the  prophetic  declarations  sym- 
bolic actions  are  often  mentioned,  which  the  pro- 
phets had  to  perform.  The  opinions  of  interpreters 
on  these  are  divided.  Some  assert  that  they 
always,  at  least  generally,  were  really  done ; 
others  assert  that  they  had  existence  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophets,  and  formed  part  of  their 
visions.  The  latter  view,  which  was  espoused 
by  Calvin,  is  proved  to  be  correct  by  a  considerable 
number  of  such  symbolic  actions  as  are  either 
impossible,  or  inconsistent  with  decorum.  Thus 
Hosea  relates  (i.  2-11)  of  himself  '  that  the  Lord 
had  ordered  him  to  take  a  wife  of  whoredoms, 
for  the  land  had  committed  great  whoredom,  d»> 
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parting  from  the  Lord  ;'  and  that  he  then  had 
taken  Gomer,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
That  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  real  fact,  is 
proved  by  Hengstenberg's  (CAmtofo^ie,  vol.  iii.); 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  prophet  intended  only 
symbolically  to  depict  the  idolatrous  disjwsition  of 
his  nation.  Another  symbolic  action  of  Jeremiah 
):refigiires  the  people's  destruction.  He  says 
(\iii.  1-10)  he  had  been  by  the  Lord  directed  to 
get  a  linen  girdle,  to  put  it  on  his  loins,  to  under- 
take a  long  tour  to  the  Euphrates,  and  to  hide 
the  girdle  there  in  a  hole  of  the  rock.  He  does 
80,  returns,  and  after  many  days  the  Lord  again 
orders  him  to  take  the  girdle  from  the  place 
where  it  was  hidden,  but  'the  girdle  was  marred 
and  good  for  nothing.'  In  predicting  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  and  a  general  war  (xxv.  12-38), 
he  receives  from  the  Lord  a  wine-cup,  to  cause  a 
number  of  kings  of  various  nations,  among 
whom  the  sword  would  be  sent,  to  drink  from  it 
till  they  should  be  overcome.  He  then  goes  with 
this  cup  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Media,  and  many  other  countries.  When  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  receives  his  commission  and 
instructions  to  prophesy  against  the  rebellious 
people  of  Israel,  a  roll  of  a  book  is  presented  to 
liim,  which  he  eats  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
(Kzek.  ii.  9  ;  iii.  2,  3).  He  is  next  ordered  to  lie 
before  the  city  of  Jenjsaleni  on  his  left  side  three 
hundred  and  ninety  days  ;  and  when  he  had  ac- 
complished them,  on  his  right  side  forty  days.  He 
must  not  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  he  is 
ordered  to  bake  with  dung  of  man  the  bread  which 
he  eats  during  this  time  (Ezek.  iv.  4, 8, 12).  Isaiah 
is  ordered  to  walk  naked  and  barefoot,  for  a  sign 
upon  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx.  2,  3).  Many 
other  passages  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced 
from  the  books  of  the  prophets,  which  compel  us 
to  admit  that  they  state  internal,  not  external 
facts.  This  may  also  further  be  supported  by 
other  reasons.  In  the  records  of  the  prophets, 
their  seeing  the  Lord,  hearing  him  speak,  and 
addressing  him,  are,  no  doubt,  inward  acts. 
Wli}',  then,  not  likewise  tlieir  symbolic  representa- 
tions ?  The  world  in  which  tiie  prophets  moved 
was  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  one;  it  was 
not  the  sensible,  but  the  spiritual  world.  Vision 
and  symbolic  action  are  not  opposed  ;  the 
former  is  the  general  class,  comprehending  the 
latter  as  a  species.  We  must,  however,  not  refer 
all  symbolic  actions  to  internal  intuition ;  at 
least,  of  a  false  prophet  we  have  a  sure  example 
of  an  externally  performed  symbolic  action  (1 
Kings  xxii.  11),  and  the  false  prophets  always 
aped  the  true  ones  (comp.  Jer.  xix.  1,  sq.).  In- 
ward actions  were  sometimes,  when  it  was  pos- 
sible and  proper,  materialized  by  external  per- 
formance; tiiey  are  always  at  the  bottom,  and 
form  the  regular,  natural  explanation  of  the 
symbolic  actions  of  tiie  prophets.  To  attain  the 
intended  object,  external  performance  was  not 
always  required ;  the  internal  action  was  nar- 
rated, and  committed  to  writing.  It  made  a  naked 
statement  more  intuitive  and  impressive,  and  by 
presenting  the  subject  in  a  concentrated  form,  it 
was  preferable  to  external  performance,  which 
could  only  take  place  when  the  sphere  of  internal 
action  was  circumscribed,  and  did  not  extend 
9ver  long  periods  of  time. 

V.  Criteria  by  lohich   True  and  False  Pro- 
phets were  distinguished. — As  Moses  had  foretold, 
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a  host  of  false  prophets  arose  in  later  times  among 
the  people,  who  promised  prosperity  without  re- 
pentance, and  preached  the  Gospel  without  the  law. 
The  writings  of  the  proi^hets  are  full  of  complaints 
of  the  mischief  done  by  these  impostors.  Jeremiah 
significantly  calls  them  '  prophets  of  the  deceit 
of  their  own  heart;'  i.  e.  men  who  followed  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  fancy  in  prophesying 
(Jer.  xxiii.  26  ;  comp.  ver.  16,  and  ch.  xiv.  14). 
All  their  practices  prove  the  great  influence  which 
true  prophetism  had  acquired  among  the  people 
of  Israel.  But  how  were  the  people  to  distinguish 
true  and  false  prophets  ?  In  the  law  concerning 
prophets  (Deut.  xviii.  20 ;  comp.  xiii.  7-9),  the 
following  enactments  are  contained. 

1.  The  prophet  who  speaks  in  the  name  of 
other  Gods — i.  e.  professes  to  have  his  revelations 
from  a  God  different  from  Jehovah — is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  false,  and  to  be  punished  capitally; 
and  this  even  though  his  predictions  should  come 
to  pass. 

2.  The  same  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on 
him  who  speaks  in  the  name  cf  the  true  God, 
but  whose  predictions  are  not  accomplished. 

These  enactments  established  a  peculiar  right 
of  the  prophets.  He  who  jirophesied  in  the  name 
of  the  true  God,  was,  even  when  he  foretold  cala- 
mity, entitled  to  be  tolerated,  until  it  happened 
that  a  prediction  of  his  failed  of  accomplish- 
ment. He  might  then  be  imprisoned,  but  could 
not  be  put  to  death,  as  instanced  in  Jeremiah 
(xxvi,  8-16),  who  is  apprehended  and  arraigned, 
but  acquitted :  '  Then  said  the  princes  and  the 
pieople  unto  the  priests  and  the  prophets,  This 
man  is  not  worthy  to  die,  for  he  has  spoken  to 
us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.'  Ahab  is 
by  false  prophets  encouraged  to  attack  Ramoth- 
gilead,  but  Micaiah  prophesied  him  no  good;  on 
which  the  king  becomes  angry,  and  orders  the  pro- 
phet to  be  confined  (1  Kings  xxii.  1-27) :  '  Take 
Micaiah  and  put  him  in  prison,  and  feed  him  with 
bread  of  affliction,  and  with  water  of  afHiction, 
tuitil  1  come  in  peace.'  Micaiah  answers  (ver.  28), 
'  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord  has  not 
spoken  by  me.'  Until  the  safe  luturn  of  the 
king,  Micaiah  is  to  remain  in  prison;  after  that, 
he  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  prophet  agrees  to  it, 
and  the  king  goes  uj)  to  Ramoth-gilead,  but  is 
slain  in  the  battle. 

3.  From  the  above  two  criteria  of  a  true  pro- 
phet, flows  the  third,  that  his  addresses  must  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  lato.  Whoever  de- 
])arts  from  it  cannot  be  a  true  prophet,  for  it 
is  impossible  that  the  Lord  should  contradict 
himself. 

4.  In  the  above  is  also  founded  the  fourth  crite 
rion,  that  a  true  prophet  must  not  promise  pre 
sperity  without  repeniajice;  and  that  he  is  a 
false  prophet,  'of  the  deceit  of  his  own  heart,' 
who  does  not  reprove  the  sins  of  the  jjeople,  and 
who  does  not  inculcate  on  them  the  doctrines  of 
divine  justice  and  retribution. 

In  addition  to  these  negative  criteria,  there 
were  positive  ones  to  procure  authority  to  true 
prophets.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  prophets  themselves  received,  along  with  the 
divine  revelations,  assurance  that  these  were  really 
divine.  Any  true  communion  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  affords  the  assurance  of  its  divine  nature  j 
and  the  prophets  could,  therefore,  satisfy  them' 
selves  of  flieir  divine  mission.    There  was  nothing 
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to  mislead  and  delude  them  in  this  respect,  for 
temporal  goods  were  not  bestowed  upon  them  with 
the  gift  of  prophesying.  Their  own  native  dis- 
position was  often  much  averse  to  this  calling, 
and  could  be  only  conquered  by  the  Lord  forcibly 
impelling  them,  as  appears  from  Jer.  xx.  8,  9: 
'  Since  I  spake,  the  word  of  tlie  Lord  was  made 
a  reproacli  unto  me,  and  a  derision  daily.  Then 
I  said,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  iiim,  nor  speak 
any  more  in  his  name :  but  his  word  was  in  mine 
hoart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I 
was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  1  could  not  stay.' 
Now,  when  the  prophets  themselves  were  convinced 
of  their  divine  mission,  they  could  in  various  ways 
prove  it  to  others,  whom  they  were  called  on  to 
eiilighteti. 

(a.)  To  those  who  had  any  sense  of  truth,  the 
Spirit  of  God  gave  evidence  that  the  prophecies 
were  divinely  inspired.  This  testimonium  spi- 
ritus  sancti  is  the  chief  argument  for  the  reality 
of  a  divine  revelation,  and  he  who  is  susceptible 
of  it  does  not,  indeed,  disregard  the  other  proofs 
suiting  the  wants  of  unimproved  minds,  but  lays 
less  stress  on  them. 

(6.)  The  prophets  themselves  utter  their  firm 
conviction  that  they  act  and  speak  by  divine  au- 
thority, not  of  their  own  accord  ;  (comp.  the  often 
recurring  phrase  T\MX*  DX3,  Jer.  xxvi.  12,  &c.) 
Their  pious  life  bore  testimony  to  their  being 
wortliy  of  a  nearer  communion  with  God,  and 
defended  them  from  the  suspicion  of  intentional 
deception  ;  liieir  sobriety  of  mind  distinguished 
tliem  from  all  fanatics,  and  defended  them  from 
the  suspicion  of  self-delusion  ;  their  fortitude  in 
suBering  for  truth  proved  that  they  had  theii 
commission  from  no  human  authority. 

(c.)  Part  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
referred  to  proximate  events,  and  their  accom- 
plishment was  divine  evidence  of  their  divine 
origin.  Whoever  had  been  once  favoured  with 
such  a  testimonial,  his  authority  was  established 
for  iiis  whole  life,  as  instanced  in  Samuel,  Of 
him  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  iii.  19)  :  'The  Lord  was  witli 
him,  and  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground 
(i.e.  fulfilled  them) ;  and  all  Israel  knew  (from  tliis) 
that  Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.'  Of  tlie  divine  mission  of  Isaiah  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  after,  for  instance,  his  pro- 
phecies of  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  before 
Jerusalem  had  been  fulfilled.  The  credentials  of 
the  divine  mission  of  Ezekiel  were  certified  when 
his  prediction  was  accomplished,  that  Zedekiah 
should  be  brought  to  Babylon,  but  should  not  see 
ir,  for  the  king  was  made  prisoner  and  blinded 
(Ezek.  xii.  12,  13)  ;  they  were  further  confirmed 
by  the  fulfilment  of  his  jirediction  concerning  the 
destruction  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xxiv.).  Jeremiah's 
claims  were  authenticated  by  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prediction  that  Shallum,  the  son  of  Josiah  king 
of  Judali,  sliould  die  in  his  prison,  and  see  his 
native  country  no  more  (Jer.  xxii.  11,  12). 

(d.)  Sometimes  the  divine  mission  of  the  pro- 
phets was  also  proved  by  miracles,  but  this  oc- 
curred only  at  important  crises,  when  the  exist- 
ence of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  in  jeopardy 
as  in  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Miracles 
are  mentioned  as  criteria  of  true  prophets  (Deut. 
xiii.  2),  still  with  this  caution,  that  they  should 
not  be  trasted  alone,  but  that  the  people  should 
inquire  whether  the  negative  criteria  were  extant. 

(e.)  Those  prophets  whose  divine  commission 
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had  been  suflSciently  proved,  bore  testimony  to  the 
divine  mission  of  others.  It  has  been  observed  above, 
that  there  was  a  certain  gradation  among  the  pro- 
phets ;  the  principals  of  the  colleges  of  prophets 
procured  authority  to  the  '  sons '  of  prophets. 
Thus  the  deeds  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  at  the  same 
time  authenticated  the  hundreds  of  prophets 
whose  superiors  they  were.  Concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  the  true  prophets  to  each  other,  the  passage 
2  Kings  ii.  9  is  remarkable ;  Elisha  says  to 
Elijah,  '  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy 
spirit  be  upon  me.'  Here  Elisha,  as  the  first-born 
of  Elijah  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  standing  to  him 
in  the  same  relation  as  Joshua  to  Moses,  asks  for 
a  double  portion  of  his  spiritual  inheritance, 
alluding  to  the  law  concerning  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  lawfully-begotten  first-born  son  (Deut.  xxi. 
17).  This  case  supposes  that  other  prophets  also 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  took  portions  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
only  a  few  prophets  stood  in  immediate  commu- 
nion with  God,  while  that  of  the  remaining  was 
formed  by  mediation.  The  latter  were  spiritually- 
incorporated  in  the  former,  and  on  the  ground  of 
this  relation,  actions  performed  by  Elisha,  or 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
are  at  once  ascribed  to  Elijah,  e.  g.  the  anointing 
of  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria  (1  Kings  xix. 
15;  comp.  2  Kings  viii.  13);  the  anointing  of 
Jeliu  to  be  king  over  Israel  (1  Kings  xix.  16, 
comp.  2  Kings  ix.  1 ,  sq.) ;  the  writing  of  the  letter 
to  Joram,  &c.  Thus  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  Elijah  was  in  his  time  the  only 
prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Similarly 
of  Moses  it  is  recorded,  during  his  passage 
through  the  desert,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit  was 
conveyed  to  the  seventy  elders.  The  history  of 
the  Christian  church  itself  offers  analogies  ;  look, 
e.  g.  at  the  relation  of  the  second  class  reformers 
to  Luther  and  Calvin. 

VI.  Prom,ulgation  of  the  Prophetic  Declara- 
tiotis. — Usually  the  prophets  promulgated  their 
visions  in  public  places  beibre  the  congregated 
people.  Still  some  portions  of  the  prophetic  books, 
as  the  entire  second  part  of  Isaiah  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  temple  (Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.),  pro- 
bably were  never  communicated  orally.  In 
other  cases  the  ])rophetic  addresses  first  delivered 
orally  were  next,  when  committed  to  writing,  re- 
vised and  improved.  Especially  the  books  of  the 
lesser  prophets  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  not 
of  separate  predictions,  independent  of  each  other, 
but  form,  as  they  now  are,  a  whole,  that  is,  give 
the  quintessence  of  the  prophetic  labours  of  their 
authors.  In  this  case  it  is  certain  that  theauthore 
themselves  caused  the  collection  to  be  made.  But 
it  is  so  likewise  in  some  cases  where  their  books 
really  consist  of  single  declarations,  and  in  others 
it  is  at  least  highly  probable.  Further  particulars 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  prophetic  rolls 
were  collected  and  published,  we  have  only  re- 
specting Jeremiah,  who,  being  in  prison,  called 
Baruch,  'to  write  from  his  mouth  his  predictions, 
and  to  read  them  in  the  ears  of  the  people  '  (Jer, 
xxxviii.  4-14).  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  later  prophets  sedulously  read  the  writings  of 
the  earlier,  and  that  a  prophetic  canon  existed  be- 
fore the  present  was  formed.  The  predictions  of 
Jeremiah  throughout  rest  on  the  writings  of  earlier 
prophets,  as  Kiiper  has  established  in  his  Jeremias 
librorum  sacrorum  into-pres  atqxte  vindex,  Ber- 
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lin,  1 837.  Zechariah  explicitly  alludes  to  writ- 
ings of  former  prophets  ;  '  to  the  words  which  the 
Lord  has  spoken  to  earlier  prophets,  when  Jeru- 
salem was  inhabited  and  in  prosperifj' '  (Zech. 
i.  4;  vii.  7,  12).  In  all  probability  we  have 
complete  those  predictions  which  were  commit- 
ted to  writing ;  at  least  the  proofs  which  Dr. 
Ewald  gives  (p.  43,  sq.)  for  his  opinion,  of  pro- 
phecies having  been  lost,  do  not  stand  trial.  The 
words  '  a*  the  Lord  hath  said,'  in  Joel  ii.  32,  refer 
to  the  pr»dictions  of  Joel  himself.  In  Isa.  ii.  and 
Micah  iv.  nothing  is  introduced  from  a  lost  pro- 
phetic roll,  but  Isaiah  borrows  from  Micah. 
Hosea  alludes  (ch.  viii.  12),  not  to  some  unknown 
work,  but  to  the  Pentateuch.  In  Isa.  xv.  and  xvi. 
the  prophet  repeats,  not  another's  jn-ediction,  but 
his  own,  previously  delivered,  to  which  he  adds  a 
supplement.  Obadiah  and  Jeremiah  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  written  address  of  a  former  pro- 
phet, but  Jeremiah  makes  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah the  groundwork  of  his  own.  The  opinion 
that  in  Isa.  Ivi.  10 ;  Ivii.  11,  there  was  inserted,  un- 
altered, a  long  remnant  of  an  older  roll,  is  founded 
on  erroneous  views  respecting  the  time  of  its  com- 
position. The  same  holds  good  of  Isa.  xxiv., 
where  Ewald  would  find  remnants  of  several 
older  rolls.  The  very  circumstance,  that  in  the 
prophets  there  nowhere  occurs  a  tenable  ground 
for  maintaining  that  they  referred  to  rolls  lost 
and  unknown  to  us,  but  that  they  often  allude  to 
writings  which  we  know  and  possess,  clearly 
proves  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  with 
Ewald,  that  a  great  number  of  prophetic  compo- 
sitions has  been  lost,  '  and  that  of  a  large  tree,  only 
a  few  blossoms  have  reached  our  time.'  In  conse- 
quence of  the  pi-ophets  being  considered  as  organs 
«)f  God,  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  publications.  Ewald  himself  cannot^ 
refrain  from  observing  (p.  56),  '  We  have  in  Jer. 
xxvi.  1-19  a  clear  proof  of  the  exact  knowledge 
which  the  better  classes  of  the  people  had  of  all 
that  had,  a  hundred  years  before,  happened  to  a 
prophet,  of  his  words,  misfortunes,  and  accidents.' 

The  collectors  of  the  Canon  arranged  the  pro- 
jjhets  chronologically,  but  considered  the  whole 
of  the  twelve  lesser  prophets  as  one  work,  which 
they  placed  after  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  inasmuch 
as  the  three  last  lesser  prophets  lived  later  than 
they.  Daniel  was  placed  in  the  Hagiographa, 
because  he  had  not  filled  the  prophetic  office. 
The  collection  of  the  lesser  prophets  themselves 
was  again  chronologically  disposed  ;  still  Hosea 
is,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  work,  allowed 
precedence  before  those  lesser  prophets,  who,  ge- 
nerally, were  his  contemporaries,  and  also  before 
those  who  flourished  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

On  the  general  subject  of  prophecy  no  com- 
prehensive or  altogether  satisfactory  treatise  has 
yet  been  produced.  Some  good  remarks  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  John  Smith,  On  Prophecy 
(Select  Discourses,  disc.  vi.  p.  181,  8vo.  ed. 
Lond.  1821),  which  was  translated  into  Latin 
and  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Le  Clerc's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophets,  Amsterdam,  1731. 
It  contains  interesting  passages  on  the  nature  of  the 
predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  extracted  from 
Jewish  authors,  of  whom  Maimonides  is  the  most 
distinguished.  Of  less  importance  is  the  essay 
of  Hermann  Witsius,  De  Prophetia  et  Prophetis, 
in  vol.  i.  of  his  Miscellan.  Sacra,  Utrecht,  1692, 
pp.  1-392  :  he  digresses  too  much  and  needlessly 
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from  the  main  question,  and  says  little  applicabl* 
to  the  point ;  but  he  still  supplies  some  useful 
materials.  The  same  remark  also  applies  in  sub- 
stance to  Knibbe's  History  of  the  Prophets. 
Some  valuable  remarks,  but  much  more  that  is 
.irbitrary  and  untenable,  will  be  found  in  Cru- 
sius's  Hypomnemata  ad  Theologiam  Prophet.,  3 
vols.  Lips.  1764.  In  the  Treatise  on  Prophecy, 
inserted  by  Jahn  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  he  endeavours  to  refute  the  views  of 
the  Rationalists,  but  does  not  sift  the  subject  to  the 
bottom.  Kleuker's  work  De  Nexu  Proph.  i?iter 
utrumque  Foedus,  possesses  more  of  a  genuine 
theological  character.  The  leader  of  the  Ration- 
alists is  Eichhom,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  his  dissertation,  De  Prophet. 
Poe'i.  Hebr.  Their  views  on  this  subject  are 
most  fully  explained  by  Knobel,  in  his  Pro- 
phetismus  der  Hebrcser  vollstiindig  dargestellt, 
Breslau,  1837,  2  vols. :  the  work  contains,  however, 
little  original  research,  and  is  valuable  only  as  a 
compilation  of  what  the  Rationalists  assert  con- 
cerning prophecy.  The  work  of  Koster,  Die  Pro- 
pheten  des  A.  und  N.  T.,  Leipzig,  1838,  bears  a 
higher  character :  on  many  points  he  approaches 
to  sounder  views ;  but  he  is  inconsistent  and  waver- 
ing, and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  essen- 
tially advanced  the  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
Of  considerable  eminence  is  the  treatise  by 
Ewald  on  prophecy,  which  precedes  his  work  on 
the  prophets,  published  in  1840  at  Stuttgart.  But 
to  the  important  question,  whether  the  prophets 
enjoyed  supernatural  assistance  or  not?  an  ex- 
plicit answer  will  here  be  sought  for  in  vair 
His  view  of  the  subject  is  in  the  main  that  of  the 
Rationalists,  though  he  endeavours  to  veil  it: 
the  Spirit  of  God  influencing  the  prophets  is  in 
fact  only  their  own  mind  worked  up  by  circum- 
stances ;  their  enthusiasm  and  ecstacy  are  made 
to  explain  all.  Finally,  the  work  of  Hoffmann, 
Weissagzmg  %md  ErfUllung  im  A.  und  N.  T., 
Nordlingen,  1841,  vol.  i.,  is  chargeable  with  spu- 
rious and  affected  originality  :  his  views  are  often 
in  their  very  details  forced  and  strained ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  has  by  this 
work  gained  less  than  from  the  author's  talent 
might  have  been  expected. 

English  works  on  Prophecy,  besides  those  of 
Smith  and  Knibbe  above  mentioned  : — Sherlock, 
Discourses  on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy, 
8vo.  1755  ;  Hurd,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the 
Prophecies,  &c.  8vo.  1772;  A^ihorp,  Discourses 
on  Prophecy,  2  vols.  8vo.  1786 ;  Davison,  Dis- 
courses on  Prophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its 
Structure,  Use,  and  Inspiration,  8vo.  1821; 
Smith  (J.  Pye),  Principles  of  Interpretation  as 
applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture, 
8vo.  1 829 ;  Brooks,  Elements  of  Prophetical 
Interpiretation,  \1mo.  1837;  Home,  Litroduc- 
tion,  vol.  ii.  p.  534  ;  iv.  p.  140;  Alexander,  Con- 
nection of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Lect. 
iv.-vii.  pp.  168-382,  8vo.  1841.— E.  W.  H.     . 

PROSELYTE  (irpoir^Xinos),  the  name  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint  to  con- 
verts from  heathenism  to  Judaism  (irpoffri\irros'  oi 
e'l  iBvwv  ■7rpoff€\7i\vd6Tfs  Kal  Kara  roiis  Oeiovs 
Tro\iT(v6fi.ivoi  vSfiovs,  Suidas,  in  voc).  In  the  Old 
Testament  such  persons  are  called  DHJ,  strangers, 
advence,  and  D''3K'n,  settlers,  incolce.  For  th« 
reception  and  treatment  of  these,  provision  was 
made  in  the  law  of  Moses  (^Exod.  xii.  48  ;  Lev 
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xvii.  8;  Num.  xv.  15,  &c.) ;  and  the  whole 
Jewish  slate  was  considered  as  composed  of  the 
two  classes,  Jews,  and  strangers  within  their  gates, 
or  proselytes.  In  later  years  this  distinction  was 
observed  even  to  the  second  generation  ;  a  child 
of  pure  Jewish  descent  on  both  sides  being  desig- 
nated '<'\2V  P  ''"l3y,  'EPpalos  f'J  'EPpalwv  (Phil, 
iii.  5),  wliilst  the  sou  of  a  proselyte  was  denomi- 
nated "IJ'P  ;  and  if  both  parents  were  proselytes 
he  was  stvled  by  the  Ralibins,  33J3,  a  contrac- 
tion for  nhrpi  "irp  (^Plrke  Avoth,  cap.  5). 

It  has  been  customary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  two  classes  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  one 
denominated  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  the  other 
proselytes  of  the  covenant,  or  of  righteousness. 
Under  tlie  former  have  been  included  those  con- 
verts from  heathenism  who  had  so  far  renounced 
idolatry  as  to  become  worshippers  of  the  one  God, 
and  to  observe,  generally,  what  have  been  called 
the  seven  Noachic  precepts,  viz.,  against  idolatry, 
profanity,  incest,  murder,  dishonesty,  eating  blood, 
or  things  strangled,  and  allowing  a  murderer  to 
live,  but  had  not  formally  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  Jewish  state.  The  latter  is  composed  of  those 
who  had  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  in  all 
respects  become  converts  to  Judaism.  The  accu- 
racy of  tliis  distinction,  however,  has  been  called 
in  question  by  several,  especially  by  Lardner, 
whose  arguments  appear  decisive  of  the  question 
(Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  522-533  ;  vol.xi.  pp.  313-324, 
8vo.  edit.  1788).  That  there  were,  in  later  times 
especially,  many  among  the  Jews  who  had  re- 
nounced tiie  grosser  parts  of  heathenism  without 
having  come  over  entirely  to  Judaism,  is  beyond 
all  doubt ;  but  that  these  were  ever  counted  pro- 
selytes admits  of  question.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  proselytes  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
were  all  persons  who  had  received  circumcision, 
and  entered  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  community  ; 
they  were  persons  who,  according  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Old  Testament,  had  become  Jews 
(D^in^riD,  Esth.  viii.  17;  Lardner,  loc.  cit). 
It  is  probable  that  the  distinction  above  men- 
tioned was  introduced  by  the  later  Rabbins  for 
the  sake  of  including  among  the  conquests  of 
their  religion  those  who,  though  indebted  probably 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  for  their  improved  faith, 
were  yet  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  ritual  of 
Judaism,  or  to  become  incorporated  with  the 
Jewish  nation.  That  this,  however,  was  not  the 
ancient  view  is  clearly  apparent  from  a  passage 
in  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
(Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm.  in  Matt.  iii.  6),  where  it  is 
said  expressly  that  '  No  one  is  a  proselyte  until 
such  time  as  lie  has  been  circumcised.'  Fiirst, 
himself  a  Jew,  confirms  our  suggestion  ;  for  in  a 
note  upon  the  word  "13,  in  his  Co7icordantuB 
Libb.  V.  T.,  he  says :  « Judaei,  interpretatione  magis 
dogmatica  quam  historica,  de  eo  interjjretantur 
qui  superstitiones  barbaras  repudiavit.' 

The  rites  by  which  a  proselyte  was  initiated 
are  declared  by  the  Rabbins  to  have  been,  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  three,  viz.,  circumcision,  baptism 
and  a  free-ioill  sacrifice  (n?*3l331  Hp^D^ 
pip  h^  D''On  riNVinai) ;  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  the  first  was  of  necessity  omitted.  As  to 
the  first  and  last  of  these,  their  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  accordant  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Jews 
has  been  on  all  hands  admitted  without  scruple  • 
but  it  has  been  matter  of  keen  question  whetlier 
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the  second  can  be  admitted  to  have  been  practised 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  substance  of  much 
learned  discussion  on  this  head  we  shall  attempt 
summarily  to  state. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  rite  was 
practised  by  the  Jews  before  the  second  or  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  practised  by  them  then  necessitates  the  irj- 
quiry :  when  and  how  did  such  a  custom  arise 
among  them?  That  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
Christians  is  an  opinion  which,  though  supported 
by  De  Wette  (in  his  Treatise  De  Morte  Christi 
expiatorid),  cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted  by 
any  who  reflect  on  the  implacable  hatred  with 
which  the  Jews  for  many  centuries  regarded 
Christianity,  its  ordinances,  and  its  professors. 
Laying  aside  this  view,  there  are  only  two  others 
which  have  been  suggested.  The  one  is  that  prose- 
lyte baptism  was  practised  among  the  Jews  from 
a  period  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the 
other  is  that  the  custom  of  baptizing  proselytes 
arose  gradually  out  of  the  habit  which  the  Jews 
had  of  purifying  by  ablution  whatever  they 
deemed  unclean,  and  came  to  be  raised  for  the 
first  time  to  the  importance  of  an  initiatory  ordi- 
nance after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  service, 
and  when,  in  consequence  of  imperial  edicts,  it 
became  difficult  to  circumcise  converts.  This 
latter  opinion  is  that  of  Schneckenburger  (  Ueh.  das 
Alter  d.  Jixd.  Proselytentaufe,  Berlin,  1828),  and 
has  been  espoused  by  several  eminent  German 
scholars.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  The  single  fact  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it,  viz.,  the  difiiculty  of  circumcising 
converts  in  consequence  of  the  imjjerial  edicts 
against  proselytism  is  a  singularly  infelicitous 
piece  of  evidence ;  for,  as  the  question  to  be  solved 
is  :  how  came  the  later  Rabbins  to  prescribe  both 
baptism  and  circumcision  as  initiatory  rites  for 
proselytes  ? — it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  reply  that 
it  was,  because  they  could  only  baptize  and  could 
not  circumcise  :  such  an  answer  is  a  contradic- 
tion, not  a  solution  of  the  question.  Besides,  this 
hypothesis  suggests  a  source  of  proselyte  baptism 
which  is  equally  available  for  that  which  it  is 
designed  to  supersede  ;  for,  if  the  practice  of  bap- 
tizhig  proselytes  on  their  introduction  into  Juda- 
ism had  its  rise  in  the  Jewish  habit  of  ablution, 
why  might  not  this  have  operated  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  well 
as  two  hundred  years  after  Christ  ?  And  in  fine, 
this  hypothesis  still  leaves  unremoved  the  master 
difficulty  of  that  side  of  the  question  which  it  is 
designed  to  support,  viz.,  the  great  improbability 
of  the  Jews  adopting  for  the  first  time  subsequently 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  a  religious  rite  which  was 
well  known  to  be  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity . 
Assuming  that  they  practised  that  rite  before,  we 
can  account  for  their  not  giving  it  up  simply  be- 
cause the  Christians  had  adopted  it ;  but,  trace  it 
as  we  please  to  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  it  seems 
utterly  incredible  that  after  it  had  become  the 
symbol  and  badge  of  the  religious  party  which 
of  all  others,  perhajis,  the  Jews  most  bitterly 
hated,  any  consideration  whatever  should  have 
induced  them  to  begin  to  practise  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have,  in  iavour  of  the  hypothesis 
that  proselyte  baptism  was  practised  anterior  to 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  some  strongly  corroborative 
evidence.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  unani- 
mous tradition  of  the  Jewisli  Rabbins,  who  impatfe 
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lo  the  practice  an  antiquity  commensurate  almost 
with  that  of  their  nation.  2dly.  We  have  the 
fact  thai  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist  was  not 
regarded  by  tiie  people  as  aught  of  a  novelty,  nor 
was  represented  by  him  as  resting  for  its  authority 
upon  any  special  divine  revelation.  3dly.  We 
have  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees  looked  upon  the 
baptism  both  of  Jolin  and  Jesus  as  a  mode  of  pro- 
selyting men  to  their  religious  views  (John  iv. 
1-3),  and  that  the  dispute  between  the  Jews  and 
some  of  John's  discipies  about  purifying  was  ap- 
parently a  dispute  as  to  the  competing  claims  of 
John  and  Jesus  to  make  proselytes  (John  iii. 
25  sq.).  4thly.  We  have  the  fact,  that  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  Peter  addressed  to  a  multitude 
of  persons  collected  from  several  different  and 
distant  countries,  Jews  and  proselytes,  an  ex- 
hortation to  'Repent  and  be  baptized'  (Acts 
ii.  38),  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that  they  all  knew  wliat  baptism  meant, 
and  also  its  connection  with  repentance  or  a 
change  of  religious  views.  5thly.  We  have  the 
fact,  that  according  to  Josephus,  the  Essenes  were 
in  the  habit,  before  admitting  a  new  convert  into 
their  society,  solemnly  and  ritually  to  purify  him 
with  waters  of  cleansing  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  7), 
a  statement  which  cannot  be  understood  of  their 
ordinary  ablutions  before  meals  (as  Mr.  Stuart 
proposes  in  his  Essay  on  the  Mode  of  Baptism, 
p.  67) ;  for  Josephus  expressly  adds,  that  even 
after  tiiis  lustration  two  years  had  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  neophyte  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living 
with  the  Proficients.  And,  6thly.  We  have  the 
mode  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  baptism  of 
John,  when,  after  referring  to  John's  having  ex- 
aorted  the  people  to  virtue,  righteousness,  and 
godliness,  as  preparatory  to  baptism,  he  adds, 
*  For  it  appeared  to  him  that  baptism  was  ad- 
missible not  when  they  used  it  for  obtaining  for- 
giveness of  some  sins,  but  for  the  purification  of 
the  body  when  the  soul  had  been  already  cleansed 
by  righteousness '  (Atitiq.  xviii.  5.  2) ;  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  conviction  of  the  his- 
torian that  John  did  not  introduce  this  rite,  but 
only  gave  to  it  a  peculiar  meaning.  A  passage 
has  also  been  cited  from  Arrian's  Discourses 
of  Epictettis  (ii.  9),  in  which,  after  stating 
that  some  who  called  themselves  Jews  yet 
played  a  double  part,  he  adds,  '  But  if  any  one 
assume  the  condition  (or  endure  the  suffering, 
avaXifiri  rb  iraQos)  of  one  who  has  been  baptized 
and  convicted  (ypri/xevov,  instead  of  which  some 
have  conjectured  that  irfpii]p7]fjLevov,  circumcised, 
is  the  true  reading),  then  is  he  indeed  a  Jew,  and 
is  called  such.'  Were  one  sure  that  in  this 
passage  Arrian  did  not  confound  Jews  with 
Christians,  his  testimony  would  be  of  great  value 
in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  Jewish  baptism ; 
but  the  doubt  attaching  to  this  point,  and  the 
general  obscurity  of  the  passage  (which  we  have 
translated  somewhat  differently  from  the  usual 
Tendering,  but  as  the  words  seem  to  us  to  require), 
make  it  unsafe  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it. 

On  these  grounds  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
proselyte  baptism  was  known  as  a  Jewish  rite 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  reader  will 
find  the  whole  subject  amply  discussed  in  the 
following  works :  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent. 
ii.  2 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  p.  65 ;  Lighttbot,  Hor. 
Heb.  et  Talm.  in  Matt.  iii.  6 ;  Danz  in  Meus- 
chenii  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm.  lllust.  p.  233  sq., 
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287  sq. ;  Witsius,  Oecon.  Foed.  iv.  15 ;  Kuinuei^ 
Comm,  in  Libros  N.  T.  Histor.  ap.  Matt.  iii.  6, 
and  Dr.  Halley's  recent  volume  on  the  Sacro/^ 
ments,  Lond.  1844,  p.  114  ff.,  all  of  whom  con- 
tend for  the  antiquity  of  Jewish  proselyte  bap- 
tism, whilst  the  following  take  the  opposite  side: 
Wernsdorff,  Controv.  de  Bapt.  Recent.  §  18; 
Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  47  sq.  ;  Paulus,  Comment. 
i.  279;  Bauer,  Gottesdienst.  Verfassung  der 
Alien  Heb.  ii.  392;  Schneckenburger,  Lib. 
sup.  cit. ;  and  Moses  Stuart,  do.  (American 
Bib.  Rep.  No.  X.). 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  desire  to 
make  proselytes  prevailed  among  the  Jews  to  a 
very  great  extent,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  intemperate  zeal  for  this  object 
our  Lord  pointedly  rebuked  (Matt,  xxiii.  15). 
The  greater  part  of  their  converts  were  females, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dislike  of  the 
males  to  submit  to  circumcision.  Josephus  tells 
us  that  the  Jews  at  Antioch  were  continually 
converting  great  numbers  of  the  Greeks  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  vii.  3.  3),  and  that  nearly  all  the  women  at 
Damascus  were  attached  to  Judaism  (Ibid.  ii. 
20.  2;  comp.  Antiq.  xvii.  11  ;  xx.  2;  De  Bell. 
Jud.  2. 18,  &c.;  Tacit.  Hist.  5.  5;  Dion  Cass. 
37.  p.  21). 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  generally,  besides 
the  works  of  Carpzov,  Bauer,  and  Otho,  already 
referred  to,  the  reader  may  consult  Jabn,  Archae- 
ologie,  iii.  215  ff. ;  Leusden,  Phil.  Hebr.  Mixt, 
p.  142  sq. ;  Alting,  Diss,  de  Proselytis,  Thes. 
27  sq.;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  265  ff. — 

W.  L.  A. 
PROSEUCHA  (irpoa-evxn),  a  word  signifying 
'  prayer,'  and  always  so  translated  in  the  Auth. 
Version.  It  is,  however,  applied,;3er  melon.,  to  a 
place  of  prayer, — a  place  where  assemblies  for 
prayer  were  held,  whether  a  building  or  not. 
In  this  sense  it  seems  also  to  be  mentioned  in 
Luke  vi.  12,  where  it  is  said  that  our  Saviour 
went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued 
all  night  ei/  rfj  irpocrevx'^  toO  &eov,  which  can 
hardly  bear  the  sense  our  translators  have  put 
upon  it,  '  in  prayer  to  God.'  This  is  admitted 
by  Whitby  and  others,  who  infer,  from  the  use  of 
parallel  phrases,  such  as  'the  mount  of  God,' 
'  the  bread  of  God,'  '  the  altar  of  God,'  '  the 
lamp  of  God,'  &c.,  which  were  all  things  con- 
secrated or  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God, 
that  the  phrase  npofffvxp  tov  Qeov  might  here 
signify  '  an  oratory  of  God,'  or  a  place  that  was 
devoted  to  his  service,  especially  for  prayer.  In 
the  same  sense  the  phrase  must,  still  more  cer- 
tainly, be  understood  in  Acts  xvi.  13.  where  we 
are  informed  that  Paul  and  his  companions,  on 
the  sabbath  day,  went  out  of  the  city,  by  the  river 
side,  ov  iyofil^eTo  trpoffevxi]  flyat,  which  the 
Auth.  Vers,  renders  '  where  prayer  was  wont  to 
be  made.'  But  the  Syriac  here  has,  '  because 
there  was  perceived  to  be  a  house  of  prayer;' 
and  the  Arabic,  '  a  certain  place  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  place  of  prayer.'  In  both  these  ver- 
sions due  stress  is  laid  upon  ov  tvofu^eTO,  where 
there  was  taken,  or  supposed  to  be;  or  where, 
according  to  received  custom,  there  was ;  or  where 
there  was  allowed  by  law, — a  proseucha,  or  oratory ; 
and  where,  therefore,  they  expected  to  meet  an 
assembly  of  people.  Bos  contends  (Exercit. 
Philol.  in  loc),  however,  that  the  word  ivofd' 
iiTo  is  redundaut,  and  that  the  passage  aoght 
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•laiply  to  be,  *  where  there  was  a  proseuclia ;' 
but  in  this  he  is  ably  opposed  by  Eisner  (Observ. 
Sacr.  in  loc). 

That  there  really  were  such  places  of  devotion 
among  the  Jews  is  unquestionable.  They  were 
mostly  outside  those  towns  in  which  there  were  no 
synagogues,  because  the  laws  or  their  admi- 
nistrators would  not  admit  any.  This  was,  per- 
haps, particularly  the  case  in  Roman  cities  and 
colonies  (and  Philippi,  where  this  circumstance 
occurred,  was  a  colony) ;  for  Juvenal  {Sat.  iii.  296) 
speaks  of  proseuchae,  not  synagogues,  at  Rome  : 

*  Ede,  ubi  consistas ;  in  qua  te  quaero  jjrosu- 
cha!' 
They  appear  to  have  been  usually  situated  near 
a  river,  or  the  sea-shore,  for  the  convenience  of 
ablution  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  10,  23).  Josephus 
repeatedly  mentions  proseuchae  hi  his  Life,  and 
speaks  of  the  people  being  gathered  els  rrji/  irpoix- 
fvxfl"  (Vita,  §  44,  46).  Sometimes  the  pros- 
eucha  was  a  large  building,  as  that  at  Tiberias 
(I.  c.  §  54),  so  that  the  name  was  sometimes 
applied  even  to  synagogues  (Vitringa,  Synag.  Vet. 
p.  119).  Proseuchae  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
buildings  by  Philo,  particularly  in  his  oration 
against  Flaccus,  where  he  complains  that  the 
irpocTfvxai  of  the  Jews  were  pulled  down,  and  that 
no  place  was  left  them  in  which  to  worship  God 
and  pray  for  Caesar  (Philo,  in  Flacc.  Opera, 
p.  752).  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  proseuchae 
appear  to  have  been  places  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
grove,  or  in  shrubberies,  or  even  under  a  tree,  al- 
though always,  as  we  may  presume,  near  water, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  ablutions  which  with 
the  Jews  always  preceded  prayer,  as,  indeed,  they 
did  among  the  pagans,  and  as  they  do  among  the 
Moslems  at  the  present  day.  The  usages  of  the 
latter  exhibit  something  answering  to  the  Jewish 
proseuchae,  in  the  shape  of  small  oratories,  with  a 
uiche  indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca,  which  is 
often  seen  in  Moslem  countries  by  the  side  of  a 
spring,  a  reservoir,  or  a  large  water-jar,  which  is 
daily  replenished  for  the  use  of  travellers  (Whitby, 
De  Dieu,  Wetstein,  Kuinoel,  on  Acts  xvi.  13  ; 
Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  379-382  ; 
Prideaux's  Connection,  ii.  556). 

PROVERBS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  That  Solo- 
mon was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
has  never  been  questioned.  Some  have  indeed 
thought  tliat  he  composed  a  part  only  of  the 
Proverbs  included  in  that  book,  and  collected 
the  others  from  various  sources.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  he  availed  himself  of  any  sayings 
already  ciirrent  which  he  regarded  as  useful  and 
im])ortant.  Whether  he  ever  made  any  collec- 
tion of  his  proverbs  in  writing  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful. From  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  to  the  end, 
we  are  expressly  informed,  was  written  out  and 
added  to  the  previous  portion,  by  order  of  King 
Hezekiah.  The  divhie  authority  of  the  book  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  quotations  made  from 
it  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  xii.  16 ;  Heb. 
xii.  5,  6  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8 ;  1  Thess.  v.  15).  Each  of 
the  books  attributed  to  Solomon  is  sui  generis, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  In  reference  to 
the  remarkable  poem  called  '  The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon,' this  is  evident  at  a  glance.  Ecclesiastes, 
abounding  in  seeming  contradictions,  proposing 
the  most  startling  paradoxus,  and  holding  alter- 
nately the  language  of  the  Epicurean  and  the 
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Stoic,  has  proved  scarcely  less  a  stone  of  stum* 
bling  to  the  commentators.  The  book  of  Proverbs, 
if  less  obscure  than  these  two,  is  not  less  strikingly 
marked  by  peculiarities  of  form  and  diction,  and 
not  less  worthy  of  attentive  study. 

It  has  in  all  ages,  indeed,  been  regarded  as  a 
great  storehouse  of  practical  wisdom.  The  early 
fathers  were  accustomed  to  call  it  iravdpKeTos 
ao(pia.  Modern  writers  have  been  equally  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  profound  knowledge  Oi 
human  nature  displayed  in  it,  its  accurate  deli- 
neations of  character,  and  the  wonderful  richness 
and  appropriateness  of  its  instructions.  '  Truly,' 
says  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  our  age, 
'  in  all  points  of  prudence,  public  and  private, 
we  may  accommodate  to  the  Royal  Preacher 
his  own  words  (Eccles.  ii.  12),  What  ca7i  the 
man  say  that  cometh  after  the  ki7ig  ?  Even 
that  which  hath  been  said  already.''  . 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  proverb,  PK'D 
maushal,  is  derived  from  a  root  which  means, 
1.  to  resemble,  to  compare ;  2.  to  rule;  and  sig- 
nifies primarily  a  similitude  or  comparison  of 
two  objects.  Many  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 
are  of  this  nature,  e.g.  x,  26  ;  xxv.  11,  12,  13, 14, 
18,  19,  20,  25,  26,  28.  Hence  the  meaning  of 
the  word  may  have  been  gradually  extended  so 
as  (o  embrace  any  apophthegm  or  brief  pithy 
saying.  Or  we  may  consider  this  meaning  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  other  signification  of 

/tJ'D,  viz.,  to  rule;  whence  authoritative  maxims. 

The  idea  of  resemblance,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  prominent  one,  and  may  refer  to  the  figura- 
tive style  common  in  proverbs,  even  when  no 
direct  comparison  is  instituted.  And  as  highly 
figurative  language  belongs  to  poetry,  it  came  to 
pass  that  maushal  was  used  to  indicate  any  com- 
position expressed  in  a  highly  ornamented  and 
poetic  slyle.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  is 
called  maushal  {)^\xm.  xxiii.  7). 

The  characteristics  of  the  proverbial  style  (in 
the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word)  are,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Lowth,  1.  Brevity;  2.  Obscurity; 
3.  Elegance.  The  first  of  these  is,  however,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  considered  at  all  universal. 
Many  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  can  liardly  lay 
claim  to  elegance,  according  to  the  most  liberal 
application  of  the  term,  and  comparatively  few 
of  them  are  at  all  obscure  as  to  meaning.  Tlie 
same  remark  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
the  proverbs  of  every  day  life,  e.  g.  Time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man.  Haste  makes  waste.  We  micst 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  A  fool  and 
his  money  are  soon  parted.  W^e  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  name,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  pro 
verb,  a  pointed  and  sometimes  antithetical  form 
of  expression  ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  brevity  or 
sententiousness,  constitutes  perhaps  the  only  uni- 
versal distinction  of  this  species  of  composition. 
Conciseness  indeed  enters  into  the  very  essence  of 
the  proverb ;  and  this  fact  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  word  itself;  proverbia,  for,  or  instead  of 
ioords,  i.  e.  one  word  for  many. 

We  were  about  to  adduce  examples  from  the 
book  of  Provej  bs,  of  these  two  excellencies — sen- 
tentiousness and  [point — but  it  is  impossible  to 
select,  where  almost  every  verse  is  an  illustration. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  language  admits  of  a  much  higher 
degree  of  excellence  in  this  particular  than  u 
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pswible  in  the  English  tongue.  We  give  two 
caamples  taken  at  random.  '  A  man's  heart 
deviaeth  his  way :  but  the  Lord  directeth  his 
steps.'  Here  are  twelve  words ;  in  the  original 
seven  only  are  employed.  '  Wlien  a  man's 
Kays  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies 
to  be  at  peace  with  him.'  Eighteen  words ;  in 
the  Hebrew  eight. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  characteristics 
of  Uie  proverbial  or  parabolic  style,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  possesses  peculiar  advantages  as  a  medium 
of  communicating  truth.  The  proverb  once  heard 
remains  fixed  in  the  memory.  Its  brevity,  its 
appositeness,  its  epigrammatic  point,  often  aided 
by  antithesis  or  paronomasia,  not  only  ensure  its 
remembrance,  but  very  probably  its  recurrence 
to  the  mind  at  the  very  time  when  its  warning 
voice  may  be  needed.  It  utters  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  admonition,  of  gentle  remonstrance,  of 
stern  reproof,  or  of  vehement  denunciation,  its 
wholesome  lesson  in  the  ear  of  the  tried,  the 
tempted,  and  the  guilty.  Such  words  are  em- 
phatically '  as  goods  and  as  nails  fastened  in  a 
sure  place.' 

Another  reason  why  the  mode  of  conveying 
truth  by  apophthegms  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  im- 
press the  mind,  is  the  same  which  explains  the  fact, 
that  mere  outline  sketches,  executed  with  grace 
and  spirit  (Retzsch's  for  instance),  please  more 
than  finished  and  elaborate  drawings,  viz.,  they 
leave  more  to  the  imagination.  No  man  likes  to 
have  everything  done  for  him.  The  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  kindled  by  the  lips  or  the  pencil 
of  genius,  creates  a  far  higher  pleasure  than  arises 
from  merely  beholding  what  another  has  wrought. 
It  is  because  the  proverb  exerts  this  awakening 
effect  on  the  mind,  because  it  suggests  more  than 
it  expresses,  that  it  pleases. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  obscurity 
observable  in  some  proverbs ;  an  obscurity  con- 
sequent in  part  on  their  seatentiousness,  and  in 
part  on  their  figurative  dress.  It  is  true  that 
obscurit)  may  become  a  source  of  annoyance 
instead  of  pleasure  ;  but  this  is  only  when  it  exists 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  baffle  the  efforts  made  to 
dispel  it.  When  the  difficulty  is  one  which  a 
slight  exertion  of  thought  and  ingenuity  is  suffi- 
cient to  surmount,  it  attracts  rather  than  repels. 

The  advantages  above  specified  apply  to  the 
proverbial  mode  of  writing  in  any  age  and  among 
any  people.  But  Solomon  must  have  had  other 
reasons  for  selecting  it,  peculiar  to  the  age  and 
coiwitry  in  which  he  lived.  The  Hebrews  have 
been  called  a  nation  of  children.  The  mode  of 
teaching  by  aphorisms  is  especially  adapted  to 
men  in  an  early  stage  of  culture,  who  have  not 
yet  learned  to  arrange  and  connect  their  various 
knowledges  into  a  system.  The  deductions  of 
their  experience  lie  in  their  minds  in  the  form  of 
detached  and  disconnected  maxims.  Not  being 
able  to  trace  the  philosophical  connection  between 
diflferent  facts,  and  caring  not  to  investigate 
causes,  they  are  more  impressed  by  the  bold 
assertion,  the  energetic  command,  or  the  brief 
warning,  than  by  amplified  and  elaborate  dis- 
courses. Accordingly  we  find  this  mode  of  writ- 
ing employed  in  the  most  remote  ages  ;  and  wise 
Mayings,  maxims,  apophthegms,  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  early  literature  of  most  nations.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  Oriental  nations.  The 
Ibodness  of  the  people  of  the  East  for  parables, 
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enigmas,  allegories,  and  pithy  sayings,  has  itadf 
become  a  proverb.  It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  *  he  spoke  three 
thousand  proverbs '  (1  Kings  iv.  32) ;  and  Solo- 
mon himself  says,  that  in  his  time,  such  sayings 
formed  the  chief  study  of  the  learned.  A  wise 
man  will  seek 

•  To  understand  a  proverb  and  the  interpretation ; 
'The  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings.' 

Recent  travellers  in  the  East  assure  vu  that 
this  reverence  for  proverbs  still  exists  there ;  and 
that  nothing  gives  a  man  so  much  advantage  in 
an  argument  as  the  ability  to  quote  one  of  them 
on  his  side.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
wise  king  could  have  found  no  better  mode  of 
impressing  truth  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
than  the  one  he  has  here  chosen. 

Let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  style 
and  contents  of  the  book.  As  to  its  style  we  find 
it  to  be  marked  by  those  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  from  their 
prose  compositions.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  important  is  what,  since  Bishop 
Lowth's  day,  has  been  termed  Parallelism.  This 
consists  in  a  certain  resemblance  or  correspond- 
ence, either  as  to  thought  or  form,  or  both,  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  period.  The  two  most 
simple  kinds  of  parallelism,  and  the  only  two  we 
shall  notice  here,  are  when  the  period  contains 
but  tAvo  members,  and  the  last  either  repeats  the 
thought  contained  in  the  first,  or  presents  an  anti- 
thetical assertion,  beginning  generally  with  the 
adversative  but.  The  first  kind  of  parallelism  is 
called  by  Lowth  synonymous,  the  second  anti- 
thetic. The  following  passage  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  Synonymous  Parallelism  : — 

*  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words. 

And  hide  my  commandments  with  thee ; 

So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  to  wisdom, 

And  apply  thy  heart  to  understanding; 

Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge, 

And  liftest  up  the  voice  for  understanding ; 

If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver, 

And  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures ; 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  tha 
Lord, 

And  find  the  knowledge  of  God.' 

Prov.  ii.  1-5. 
As  an  instance  of  Antithetic  Parallelism,  take 
these  verses. 

'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days ; 

But  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened. 

The  hope  ol  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness; 

But  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  upright ; 

Bet   destruction  shall  be  to  the  workers   of 
iniquity.'  Prov.  x.  27-29. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  continuity 
in  the  former  of  these  passages,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  latter.  In  fact  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  are  remarkably 
distinguished  from  the  remainder,  and  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  proem  or  exordium  to  the  work. 
This  portion  was  probably  committed  to  writing, 
while  the  disconnected  aphorisms  which  compose 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  portion  were  otily 
uttered.  It  is  a  continuous  discourse,  written  in 
the  highest  style  of  poetry,  adorned  with  apt  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  with  various  and 
striking  figures.     The  personification  of  WisdoiB 
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in  th«se  chapters  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of 
:he  most  beautiful  examples  of  Prosopopeia  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  possesses  an  indescrib- 
able grace  and  majesty.  What  can  be  finer  than 
the  passage  (ch.  viii.  22-31),  where  many  eminent 
critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  Son  of  God  is  to 
be  understood  as  speaking.  In  the  next  chapter 
the  word  Wisdom  has  a  feminine  termination ; 
and  Wisdom  and  Folly  are  personified  as  fe- 
males. The  contrast  between  their  respective 
pretensions  and  invitations  may  be  made  more 
evident  than  it  is  in  our  version  by  arranging  the 
passages  in  apposition  to  each  other. 

Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house. 

She  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars, 

She  hath  killed  her  beasts, 

She  hath  mingled  her  wine. 

She  hath  also  furnished  her  table. 

She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens, 

She  crieth  upon  the  highest  places  of  the  city , 
'  Whoso  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither.' 
To  him  who  wanteth  understanding  she  saith  : 

'  Come,  eat  of  my  bread ; 
And  drink  of  the  wine  I  have  mingled. 
Forsake  the  foolish  and  live ; 
And  go  in  the  way  of  understanding ; 
For  by  me  thy  days  shall  be  multiplied, 
And  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  increased 
Folly  is  clamorous ; 
She  is  simple  and  knoweth  nothing. 
She  sitteth  at  ihe  door  of  her  house. 
On  a  seat  in  the  high  places  of  the  city, 
To  call  passengers  who  go  right  on  their  ways ; 
'  Whoso  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither.' 
To  him  who  wanteth  understanding  she  saith : 

*  Stolen  waters  are  sweet. 
And  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.' 
But  he  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there. 
And  that  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  the 
grave. 
At  the  tenth  chapter  a  diiferent  style  com- 
mences. From  ch.  x.  to  ch.  xxii.  17.  is  a  series 
of  pithy  disconnected  maxims,  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  applicable  to  the  most  diverse  situa- 
tion. From  ch.  xxii.  17  to  ch.  xxv.  a  style  re- 
sembling that  of  the  exordium,  though  inferior  in 
elegance  and  sublimity,  prevails ;  and  at  the 
twenty-filHi  chapter  the  separate  maxims  recom- 
mence. These  compose  the  remainder  of  the  book, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thirtieth  chapter,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Agur,  and  the  thirty-first,  which  is 
said  to  be  tlie  advice  given  to  king  Lemuel  by 
his  mother.  Who  these  persons  are  is  not  known. 
The  supposition  that  Lemuel  is  another  name  of 
Solomon  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  proof. 
The  thirtieth  chapter  affords  an  example  of 
another  species  of  writing,  closely  allied  to  the 
proverb,  and  equally  in  favour  among  the  Ori 
entals.  It  is  that  of  riddles  or  enigmas,  designed 
to  exercise  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  hearer, 
and  to  impart  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
amusement.  Of  this  kind  is  the  riddle  proposed 
by  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  12-18).  The  seventeenth 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  contains  a  very  beautiful 
riddle  or  parable,  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
is  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  great  eagle 
witli  spreading  wings.  Many  of  the  Symbolical 
»ct»  enjoii.ed  by  God  upon  the  prophets,  which 
perhaps  appear  to  modern  readers  of  Scripture 
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extremely  childish  and  ridiculous,  are  of  the 
same  nature  ;  and  thus,  however  unsuited  to  ouj 
times,  were  perfectly  well  adapted  to  impress  and 
interest  the  Hebrews  (e.  g.  Jer.  xiii.  1-1 1  ; 
xviii.  1-6  ;  xxiv.  1-10).  Sometimes  these  riddles 
assumed  the  form  of  a  brief  nan'ation,  and  were 
called  fables  or  pai-ables.  See  the  beautiful  fable 
related  by  Jotham  to  tlie  men  of  Shechem  ;  and 
the  touching  story  of  the  one  ewe-lamb  of  the 
poor  man,  by  which  Nathan  reproved  David. 

But  to  return  to  Agur  and  his  riddles.  The 
introductory  verses  at  first  view  appear  obscure, 
from  the  absence  of  any  apparent  connection  with 
what  follows.  But  the  explanation  given  by 
Herder  appears  satisfactory.  '  The  sage  Agur,' 
he  says,  '  is  to  discourse  lofty  sentiments  to  his 
pupils ;  but  he  begins  with  modesty,  that  too 
exalted  wisdom  may  not  be  expected  from  him.' 
How  shall  he  who  confesses  that  he  is  not  versed 
in  human  wisdom,  be  supposed  to  possess  that 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  holy  ?  Wisdom 
for  man  consists  in  obeying  '  every  word  of  God  ' 
(ver.  5).  We  subjoin  Herder's  version  of  one 
of  these  riddles,  with  tlie  accompanying  remarks. 

FOUR  SMAI.I.  BUT  VERY  ACTIVE  THINGS. 

Four  things  are  little  on  the  earth. 

But  wiser  than  the  wisest. 

The  ant  race  are  a  people  without  strength, 

Yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  summer 

The  conies  are  a  feeble  race. 

Yet  build  their  houses  in  the  rocks  • 

The  locusts  have  no  king  to  rule  them, 

Yet  all  of  them  go  forth  by  bands ; 

The  lizard, — one  may  seize  it  with  his  hand, 

And  yet  it  dwells  in  royal  palaces. 

The  whole  comparison  was  perhaps  made  on 
account  of  the  last,  where  an  animal  of  that  sort 
(which,  in  wai-m  climates,  lives  in  the  walls,  and 
is  very  annoying)  made  its  appearance ;  for  the 
Orientals  are  fond  of  such  conceits  and  involved 
propositions,  especially  in  company,  and  they 
often,  indeed,  assemble  for  the  pui-pose  of  enjoy- 
ing them. 

The  concluding  chapter,  containing  the  coun- 
sels addressed  to  King  Lemuel  by  his  mother, 
needs  no  elucidation.  It  presents  a  beautiful 
picture  of  female  excellence  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try where  modesty,  industry,  submission,  and  the 
domestic  and  matronly  virtues,  were  esteemed  the 
only  appropriate  ornaments  of  woman. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  maxims  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
we  shall  find  enough  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  Here  are  not  only  the  results  of  the 
profoundest  human  sagacity,  the  counsels  and 
admonitions  of  the  man  who  excelled  in  wisdom 
all  who  went  before,  and  all  who  came  after  him, 
but  of  such  a  man  writing  under  divine  inspira- 
tion. And  how  numerous,  how  various,  how 
profound,  how  important  are  his  instructions ! 

These  directions  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
every  class  and  rank  of  men,  and  to  every 
relation  of  life.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  master  and  the 
servant,  the  monarch  and  the  subject,  may  here 
find  the  counsels  they  need.  '  Apples  of  gold  in 
baskets  of  silver '  are  fit  emblems  of  such  prudent 
and  wholesome  counsels,  clothed  in  such  an  at« 
tractive  garb. 

[The  boundless  variety  of  these  imtructioiu 
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has  indeed  led  some  authors  (such  as  De  Wette, 
Introduction,  §  281),  who  look  too  much  to  tlie 
human  sources  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  allege 
tliat  tliere  is  much  in  this  book  too  remote  from  the 
exjierieuce  of  Solomon  for  him  to  have  been  the 
author.  The  writer  just  cited  says :  '  These  pro- 
verbs, judging  from  their  number  and  variety, 
seem  rather  the  productions  of  a  whole  nation 
than  of  a  single  man.  Many  of  them  relate  to 
l)rivate  and  rustic  life;  with  one  of  which  Solo- 
mon was  not  sufficiently  acquainted,  and  in  the 
other  he  could  not  participate.'  So  again  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  contained  in  the  nine 
first  chapters,  the  same  writer  says  : — '  Their 
didactic  and  admonitory  tone,  and  their  strict 
injunction  of  chastity,  agree  better  with  the 
character  of  a  teaciier  of  youth,  a  prophet,  or 
priest,  than  a  king  like  Solomon.'  This  is  surely 
precarious  reasoning;  for  a  state  life  is  often 
better  described  by  a  keen  observer  than  by  one 
who  is  actually  subject  to  its  conditions.  It  is, 
however,  not  necessary  to  contend  that  the  whole 
of  the  Proverbs  were  by  Solomon  ;  and  De  Wette 
himself  is  constrained  to  admit  that  a  large  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  Proverbs  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  wise  king,  *  especially  in  the  first 
part,'  i.  e.  ch.  i. — xxii.  16.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
person  historically  known  to  us  from  Scripture 
to  whom,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  could  with 
equal  reason  be  ascribed,  even  apart  from  the 
express  declarations  of  the  book  itself  (ch.  i.  1  ; 
X.  1  ;  XXV.  1).  In  one  remarkable  passage  of 
ScrijDture,  Solomon  is  said  to  have  '  uttered  three 
thousand  proverbs '  (I  Kings  iv.  32),  a  large 
proportion  of  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  present  book.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  often  supposed  that  tliis  very  statement  has 
express  reference  to  the  proverbs  contained  in  it. 
On  the  authority  of  this  conclusion,  Jerome 
{Prcefat.  in  Prov.)  erroneously  states  the  number 
of  the  proverbs  to  be  three  thousand. 

The  literature  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  con- 
tained chiefly  in  the  following  works  (besides  the 
preliminary  dissertations  in  the  various  Com- 
mentaries) :  —  Melanchthon,  Explicatio  Prow. 
1555  ;  Alercer,  Cotnment.  in  Prow.  Salom.  ; 
Geiero,  Prow.  Salom.  1669 ;  Schultens,  Pro- 
verbia  Salom.  1748 ;  Hirtz,  Vollst.  Erkliir.  der 
Spruche  Salom.  1768;  Hunt,  Observations  on 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  1775  ;  Hodgson,  On  the 
Book  of  Pi'overbs,  1778;  Jager,  Observait.  in 
Prow.  Salom.  Vcrsionem  Alexand.  1788;  Law- 
son,  Exposition  of  Proverbs,  1821 ;  Umbreit, 
Pkilol.  Krit.  u.  Philosoph.  Cotnm.  u.  d.  Spruche 
Salom.  1 826.  There  are  also  translations,  mostly 
with  notes,  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  1778;  Doeder- 
lein,  1786;  Streunsee,  1783;  Kleuker,  1786; 
Reichard,  1790;  Ziegler,  1791;  Muntinghe, 
1800,  1802;  Dahler,  1810;  Holden,  1819; 
Gramberg,  1828;  Bockel,  1829;  and  Ewald;  in 
tiis  Poetischen  B'ucher,  vol.  iv.] — L.  P.  H. 

PROVIDENCE.  Tiie  word  Providence  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  (providetitia,  pro-videre), 
ai>d  originally  meaxxi  foresight.  The  correspond- 
ir.g  Greek  word  (irpovoia)  means  forethought. 
By  a  well-known  figure  of  speech,  called  meto- 
nymy, we  use  a  word  denoting  the  means  by 
which  we  accomplish  anything  to  denote  the  end 
accomplished  ;  we  exercise  care  over  anything 
by  means  of  foresight,  and  indicate  that  care  by 
the  word  foresight.    On  the  same  principle  the 
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word  Providence  is  used  to  signify  the  care  God 
takes  of  the  universe.  As  to  its  inherent  nature, 
it  is  the  power  which  God  exerts,  without  inter- 
mission, in  and  upon  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 
In  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  it  is  a  con- 
tinual creation  (creatio  continua).  But  defined 
as  to  its  visible  manifestations,  it  is  God's  pre- 
servation and  government  of  all  things.  As  a 
thing  is  known  by  its  opposites,  the  meaning  of 
Providence  is  elucidated  by  considering  that  it 
is  opposed  to  fortune  and  fortuitous  accidents. 

Providence,  considered  in  reference  to  all  things 
existing,  is  termed  by  Knapp  U7iiversal ;  in  re- 
ference to  moral  beings,  special ;  and  in  reference 
to  holy  or  converted  beings,  particular.  Every- 
thing is  an  object  of  Providence  in  proportion  to 
its  capacity.  The  disciples,  being  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows,  were  assured  of  greater  pro- 
vidential care.  By  Providence  being  universal 
is  intended,  not  merely  that  it  embraces  classes 
of  objects  or  greater  matters,  but  that  nofliing  is 
too  minute  or  insignificant  for  its  inspection.  To 
Providence  considered  in  this  relation  the  term 
particxdar  is  also  commonly  applied. 

Providence  is  usually  divided  into  three  divine 
acts,  preservation,  co-operation,  and  government. 
1.  By  preservation  is  signified  the  causing  of 
existence  to  continue.  2.  Co-operation  is  the  act 
of  Grod  which  causes  i\\e  powers  of  created  things 
to  remain  in  being.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
existence  and  the  powers  of  things  are  ever  sepa- 
rated, but  only  that  they  are  disringuishahle  in 
mental  analysis.  Co-operation  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  objects  towards  which  it  is  exer- 
cised. 3.  Government,  as  a  branch  of  Providence, 
is  God's  controlling  all  created  things  so  as  to 
promote  the  highest  good  of  the  whole.  To  this 
end  every  species  of  being  is  acted  upon  in  a  way 
conformable  to  its  nature ;  for  instance,  inani- 
mate things  by  the  laws  of  physical  influence, 
brutes  according  to  the  laws  of  instinct,  and 
free  agents  according  to  the  laws  of  free  agency. 
Moreover,  as  Providence  has  respect  to  the  nature 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  assign  to  its 
various  objects,  so,  in  common  with  every  other 
divine  act,  it  is  characterized  by  divine  per- 
fections. It  displays  omnipresence,  omniscience, 
omnipotence,  holiness,  justice,  and  benevolence. 

It  has  been  sometimes  contended  that  Pro- 
vidence does  not  extend  to  all  things,  or  to  un- 
important events,  and  chiefly  for  four  reasons. 
Such  an  all-embracing  Providence,  it  is  said, 
would  (1.)  be  distracting  to  the  mind  of  God  ; 
or  (2.)  would  be  beneath  his  dignity ;  or  (3.) 
would  interfere  with  human  freedom ;  or  (4.) 
would  render  God  unjust  in  permitting  evil  to 
exist.  In  reply  to  these  objections  against  a  Pro- 
vidence controlling  all  things  without  exception, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  third  and  fourth 
suggest  difficulties  which  press  equally,  in  fact, 
upon  all  hypotheses,  not  only  as  to  Providence, 
but  as  to  creation,  and  which  shall  be  more  fully 
explained  in  the  sequel. 

As  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  minutiae  of 
the  creation  are  so  multifarious  as  to  confuse  tiie 
mind  of  God,  we  are  content  to  let  it  refute  itself 
in  every  mind  which  has  any  just  sense  of  the 
divine  knowledge  and  wisdom.  The  second  ob- 
jection, that  some  things  are  beneath  God's  no- 
tice, if  it  be  not  a  captious  cavil,  must  result 
from  pushing  too  far  the  analogy  between  earthly 
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kings  and  the  King  of  kings.  It  is  an  imper- 
fection in  human  potentates  that  they  need  vice- 
gerents ;  let  us  not  then  attribute  such  a  weakness 
to  God,  fancying  him  altogether  such  a  one  as 
ourselves.  Again,  it  is  to  this  day  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  microscope  does  not  display  the  divine 
perfections  as  illustriously  as  the  telescope  ;  there 
is  therefore  no  reason  to  deny  a  Providence  over 
aiiimalcula  which  we  admit  over  the  constellated 
heavens.  What  is  it  that  we  dare  call  insignifi- 
cant ?  The  least  of  all  things  may  be  as  a  seed 
cast  into  the  seed-field  of  time,  to  grow  there  and 
bear  fruits,  which  shall  be  multiplying  when  time 
shall  be  no  more.  We  cannot  always  trace  the 
connections  of  things^ — we  do  not  ponder  those  we 
can  trace — or  we  should  tremble  to  call  anything 
beneath  the  notice  of  God.  It  has  been  eloquently 
said  that,  where  we  see  a  trifle  hovering  uncon- 
nected in  space,  higher  spirits  can  discern  its 
fibres  stretching  through  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  system  of  the  world,  and  hanging  on  the 
remotest  limits  of  the  future  and  the  past. 

In  reference  to  the  third  and  fourth  objections 
before  mentioned,  namely,  that  an  all-embracing 
Providence  is  incompatible  with  divine  justice 
and  human  freedom,  it  should  be  considered 
that,  in  contemplating  God's  Providence,  the 
question  will  often  arise,  why  was  moral  evil 
allowed  to  exist?  But  as  this  question  meets  us 
at  every  turn,  and,  under  different  forms,  may 
be  termed  the  one  and  the  only  difficulty  in 
theology,  it  must  often  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  and  may  therefore  require  the 
less  notice  in  the  present  article.  We  should  in 
all  humility  preface  whatever  we  say  on  the  per- 
mission of  evil  with  a  confession  that  it  is  an 
inscrutable  mystery,  which  our  faith  receives,  but 
which  our  reason  could  not  prove  either  to  be  or 
not  to  be  demanded  by  the  perfections  of  God. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  vindication  of  God's  ways 
which  may  be  found  in  the  overruling  of  evil  for 
good,  the  following  theories  deserve  notice : — 

1.  Occasionalism,  or  the  doctrine  that  God  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  all  men's  actions.  It  is 
so  called,  because  it  maintains  that  men  only 
furnish  God  an  occasion  for  what  he  does.  It 
degrades  all  second  causes  to  mere  occasions,  and 
turns  men  into  passive  instruments. 

2.  Mechanism.  Many,  alarmed  at  the  conse- 
quences which  occasionalism  would  seem  to  in- 
volve, have  embraced  an  opposite  scheme.  They 
criticise  the  definition  of  the  laws  of  nature  on 
which  Emmons  builds,  and  contend  that  occa- 
sionalism derives  all  its  plausibility  from  adroitly 
availing  itself  of  the  ambiguities  of  language. 
Tiiey  would  have  us  view  the  creation  as  a  species 
of  clock,  or  other  machine,  which,  being  once 
made  and  wound  up,  will  for  a  time  perform  its 
movements  without  the  assistance  or  even  pre- 
sence of  its  maker.  But  such  reasoners  press  too 
far  the  analogy  between  the  Creator  and  an  arti- 
san. So  excellent  a  man  as  Baxter  was  misled 
by  this  hypothesis,  which  evidently  is  as  deroga- 
tory to  God  as  occasionalism  is  fatal  to  the  moral 
agency  of  man. 

3.  The  authors  of  the  third  scheme  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  Providence  permits  sin  sought 
to  be  '  eclectics,'  or  to  find  a  path  intermediate 
between  mechanism  and  occasionalism.  In  (heir 
judgment  man  is  actuated  by  God,  and  yet  is  at 
the  fame  time  active  himself.     God  gives  men 


the  powers  of  action,  and  preserves  these  power* 
every  moment,  but  he  is  not  tlie  efficient  cause 
of  free  actions  themselves.  This,  they  say,  is 
involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  moral  being, 
which  would  cease  to  be  moral  if  it  were  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  necessity,  and  not  suf!"ered 
to  choose  and  to  do  what  it  saw  to  be  best  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  freedom.  But  it  is  asked, 
why  did  God  create  men  free,  and  therefore 
fallible?  It  were  presumption  to  think  of  an- 
swering this  question  adequately.  It  belongs  to 
the  deep  things  of  God.  But,  among  the  possible 
reasons,  we  may  mention,  that  if  no  fallible 
beings  had  been  created,  there  could  have  been 
no  virtue  in  the  universe ;  for  virtue  implies  pro- 
bation, and  probation  a  liability  to  temptation 
and  sin.  Again,  if  some  beings  had  not  become 
sinful,  the  most  glorious  attributes  of  God  would 
never  have  been  so  fully  exerted  and  displayed. 
How  could  his  wisdom  and  mercy  and  grace 
have  been  adequately  manifested,  except  by  suf- 
fering a  portion  of  his  creatures  to  become  such 
as  to  demand  the  exercise  of  those  attributes  ? 
How  else  could  he  have  wrought  the  miracle  of 
educing  good  from  evil  ?  In  this  connection  we 
may  allude  to  the  3rd  chapter  of  Romans,  where, 
as  in  other  passages,  it  is  declared,  that  the  good 
which  evil  may  be  overruled  to  produce,  cannot 
palliate,  much  less  excuse,  the  guilt  of  sinners, 
or  of  those  who  say,  '  let  us  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.' 

Among  the  proofs  of  divine  Providence  may 
be  reckoned  the  following: — 

One  argument  in  proof  of  Providence  is  ana- 
logous to  one  mode  of  proving  a  creation.  If  we 
cannot  account  for  the  existence  of  the  world 
without  supposing  its  coming  into  existence,  or 
beginning  to  be ;  no  more  can  we  account  for  the 
world  continuiiig  to  exist,  without  supposing  it 
to  be  preserved ;  for  it  is  as  evidently  absurd  to 
suppose  any  creaXMie  prolonging  as  producing  its 
own  being. 

A  second  proof  of  Providence  results  from  the 
admitted  fact  of  creation.  Whoever  has  made 
any  piece  of  mechanism,  therefore  takes  pains  to 
preserve  it.  Parental  affection  moves  those  who 
have  given  birth  to  children  to  provide  for  their 
sustentation  and  education.  It  is  both  reasonable 
and  Scriptural  to  contemplate  God  as  sustaining 
the  universe  because  he  made  it.  Thus  David, 
having  premised  that  the  world  was  made  by 
God,  immediately  descends  to  the  course  of  his 
Providence  (Ps.  xxiii.  6 ;  comp.  ver.  13).  The 
creation  also  evinces  a  Providence  by  proving 
God's  right  to  rule,  on  the  admitted  principle 
that  every  one  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own. 

A  third  proof  of  Providence  is  found  in  the 
divine  perfections.  Since,  among  the  divine  per- 
fections, are  all  power  and  all  knowledge,  the 
non-existence  of  Providence,  if  there  be  none, 
must  result  from  a  want  of  will  in  God.  But  no 
want  of  will  to  exercise  a  Providence  can  exist, 
for  God  wills  whatever  is  for  the  good  of  the 
imiverse,  and  for  his  own  glory ;  to  either  of 
which  a  Providence  is  clearly  indispensable. 
God  therefore  has  resolved  to  exercise  his  power 
and  knowledge  so  as  to  subserve  the  best  ends 
with  his  creation.  '  He  that  denies  Providence, 
says  Charnock,  '  denies  most  of  God's  attributes  j 
he  denies  at  least  the  exercise  of  them  :  he  denies 
his  omniscience,  which  is  the  eye  of  Providence  j 
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mercy  and  justice,  which  are  the  arms  of  it; 
power,  which  is  its  life  and  motion;  wisdom, 
which  is  the  rudder  whereby  Providence  is  steered ; 
and  holiness,  which  is  the  compass  and  rule  of 
its  motion.'  This  argument  for  a  Providence 
might  be  made  much  more  impressive,  did  our 
limits  allow  us  to  expand  it,  so  as  to  show,  step 
by  step,  how  almost  every  attribute,  if  not  di- 
rectly, yet  by  implication,  demands  that  God 
j)ut  forth  an  unceasing  sovereignty  over  all  his 
works. 

A  fourth  proof  of  God's  Providence  appears 
in  the  order  vAnzh.  prevails  in  the  universe.  We 
say  the  order  which  prevails,  aware  of  the  occa- 
sional apparent  disorder  that  exists,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  shall  soon  treat  of 
again.  That  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and 
liarvest,  cold  and  heat,  day  and  night,  are  fixed 
by  a  law,  was  obvious  even  to  men  who  never 
heard  of  God's  covenant  with  Noah.  Accord- 
ingly the  ancient  Greeks  designated  the  creation 
by  a  word  which  means  order  (KSfffios).  But 
our  sense  of  order  is  keenest  where  we  discern  it 
in  apparent  confusion.  The  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  are  eccentric  and  intervolved,  yet 
are  most  regular  when  they  seem  most  lawless. 
They  were  therefore  compared  by  the  earliest 
astronomers  to  the  discords  which  blend  in  a 
harmony,  and  to  the  wild  starts  which  often 
heighten  the  graces  of  a  dance.  Modem  astro- 
nomy has  revealed  to  us  so  much  miraculous 
symmetry  in  celestial  phenomena,  that  it  shows 
us  far  more  decisive  proofs  of  a  Ruler  seated  on 
the  circle  of  the  heavens,  than  were  vouchsafed 
to  the  ancients.  Moreover,  many  discover  proofs 
of  a  Providence  in  such  facts  as  the  proportion 
between  the  two  sexes,  the  diversities  of  the  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  human  nature  and  the  nature 
of  all  things  continuing  always  the  same  ;  since 
such  facts  show  that  all  things  are  controlled  by 
an  unchanging  power. 

An  objection  to  proofs  of  Providence,  derived 
from  the  order  of  the  universe,  is  thought  to  spring 
from  the  seeming  disorders  to  which  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes.  Much  is  said  of  plagues  and  earth- 
quakes, of  drought,  flood,  frost,  and  famine,  with 
a  thousand  more  natural  evils.  But  it  deserves 
consideration  whether,  if  there  were  no  Provi- 
dence, these  anomalies  would  not  be  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception ; — whether  they  do  not 
feelingly  |)ersuade  us  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
upheld  by  a  power  above  nature,  and  without 
which  it  would  fall  to  nothing ; — whether  they 
may  not  be   otherwise   necessary   for  more  im- 

!)ortant  ends  than  fall  within  the  scope  of  our 
;nowledge. 

A  Jifth  proof  of  a  Providence  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  men  are  here  rewarded  and 
])unished  according  to  a  righteous  law.  The 
wicked  often  feel  compunctious  visitings  in  the 
midst  of  their  sins,  or  smart  under  the  rod  of 
civil  justice,  or  are  tortured  with  natural  evils. 
With  the  righteous  all  things  are  in  general  re- 
versed. The  miser  and  envious  are  punished  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  commit  their  respective 
sins ;  and  some  virtues  are  their  own  present 
reward.  But  we  would  not  dissemble  that  we 
are  here  met  with  important  objections,  although 
infinitely  less,  even  though  they  were  unanswer- 
able, than  beset  such  as  would  reject  the  doctrine 
•f  Proridence.    It  is  said,  and  we  grant,  that 
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the  righteous  are  trodden  under  foot,  and  th« 
vilest  men  exalted ;  that  the  race  ii  not  to  th«« 
•wift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  that  virtu* 
starves,  while  vice  is  fed ;  and  that  scliemes  for 
doing  good  are  frustrated,  while  evil  plots  suc- 
ceed. But  we  may  reply,  1.  The  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  is  often  apparent,  and  well  styled  a 
shining  misery.  Who  believes  that  Nero  en- 
throned was  happier  than  Paul  in  chains  ? 
2.  We  are  often  mistaken  in  calling  such  or  such 
an  afHicted  man  good,  and  such  or  such  a  prosper- 
ous man  bad.  3.  The  miseries  of  good  men  are 
generally  occasioned  by  their  own  fault,  since  they 
have  been  so  fool-hardy  as  to  run  counter  to  the 
laws  by  which  God  acts,  or  have  aimed  at  cer- 
tain ends  while  neglecting  the  appropriate  means. 
4.  Many  virtues  are  provetl  and  augmented  by 
trials,  and  not  only  proved,  but  produced,  so  that 
they  would  have  had  no  existence  without  them. 
Many  of  David's  noblest  qualities  would  never 
have  been  developed  but  for  the  impious  attempts 
of  Saul.  Job's  integrity  was  not  only  tested,  but 
strengthened,  by  Satan's  being  permitted  to  sift 
him  as  wheat.  Patience,  exfierience,  and  hope 
were  brought  as  ministering  angels  to  men,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  through  trials 
of  ciTjel  mockings  and  scourgings.  5.  The  un- 
equal distribution  of  good  and  evil,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  carries  our  thoughts  forward  to  the  last 
judgment,  and  a  retribution  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  can  hardly  fail  of 
throwing  round  the  idea  of  eternity  a  stronger  air 
of  reality  than  it  miglit  otherwise  wear.  All  per- 
plexity vanishes  as  we  reflect  that,  '  He  cometh  to 
judge  the  earth.'  6.  Even  if  we  limit  our  views 
to  this  world,  but  extend  them  to  all  our  ac- 
quaintance, we  cannot  doubt  that  the  tendencies, 
though  not  always  the  effects,  of  vice  are  to 
misery,  and  those  of  virtue  to  happiness.  These 
tendencies  are  especially  clear  if  our  view  em- 
braces a  whole  lifetime,  and  the  clearer  the  longer 
the  period  ^ve  embrace.  Tiie  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxiii.) 
was  at  first  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  he  saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked;  but  as  his  views 
became  more  comprehensive,  and  he  understood 
their  end,  his  language  was,  '  How  are  they 
brought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment !  they 
are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors ! '  The  pro- 
gressive tendency  of  vice  and  virtue  to  reap  eacn 
its  appropriate  harvest  is  finely  illustrated  by 
Bishop  Butler — best  of  all  perhaps  in  his  picture 
of  an  imaginary  kingdom  of  the  good,  which 
would  peacefully  subvert  all  others,  and  fill  the 
earth.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  we  leave  what  is  im- 
mediately before  our  eyes,  and  glance  at  the 
annals  of  the  world,  we  behold  so  many  mani- 
festations of  God,  that  we  may  adduce  as 

A  sixth  proof  of  Providence  the  facts  of  his- 
tori/.  The  giving  and  transmission  of  a  revela- 
tion, it  has  been  justly  said, — the  founding  of 
religious  institutions,  as  the  Mosaic  and  the  Chris- 
tian,— the  raising  up  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
defenders  of  the  faith, — the  ordering  of  particular 
events,  such  as  the  Reformation, — the  more  re- 
markable deliverances  noticed  in  the  lives  of 
those  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  world,  &c. — all 
indicate  the  wise  and  benevolent  care  of  God 
over  the  human  family.  But  the  historical  proof 
of  a  Providence  is  perhaps  strongest  where  th» 
wrath  of  man  has  been  made  to  praise  God,  or 
where  efforts  to  dishonour  God  have  been  con* 
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■trained  to  do  him  honour.  Testimony  in  favoui 
of  piety  has  fallen  from  the  impious,  and  has  had 
a  double  value,  as  coming  from  the  unwilling. 
They  who  have  fought  against  the  truth  have 
been  used  by  God  as  instruments  of  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  it,  awakening  an  interest  in  it, 
or  stimulating  Christians  to  purify  it  from  human 
additions,  and  to  exhibit  its  power.  The  sci- 
entific researclies  also  with  which  infidels  have 
wearied  themselves  to  overthrow  a  revelation  have 
proved  at  last  fatal  to  their  darling  scepticism. 
Too  many  histories,  like  Gibbon's,  have  been  writ- 
ten as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  heavens,  sway- 
ing the  sceptre  of  the  earth.  But  a  better  day  is 
approaching ;  and  it  is  exhilarating  to  observe 
that  Alison,  the  first  British  historian  of  the  age, 
writes  in  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  histo- 
rical boolis  of  the  Bible,  where  the  free  actions 
of  man  are  represented  as  inseparably  connected 
with  the  agency  of  God.  If  we  may  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  as  the  scroll  of  time  unrolls, 
we,  or  our  posterity,  and  some  think  glorified 
spirits  in  a  yet  higher  degree,  shall  see  more  and 
more  plainly  the  hand  of  God  operating,  till 
every  knee  shall  bow.  Judgments,  now  a  great 
deep,  shall  become  as  the  light  that  goeth  forth. 
The  tides  of  ambition  and  avarice  will  all  be 
seen  to  roll  in  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  God. 
To  borrow  the  illustration  of  another,  '  We  shall 
behold  the  bow  of  God  encircling  the  darkest 
stoi'ms  of  wickedness,  and  forcing  them  to  mani- 
fest his  glory  to  the  universe.' 

As  a  seventh  ground  for  believing  in  Provi- 
dence, it  may  be  said  that  Providence  is  the  ne- 
cessary basis  of  all  religion.  For  what  is  religion  ? 
One  of  the  best  definitions  calls  it  tlie  belief  in  a 
superhuman  Power,  which  has  great  influence  in 
human  affairs,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  wor- 
shipped. But  take  away  this  influence  in  human 
affairs,  and  you  cut  off  all  motive  to  worship. 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  text  in  Hebrews :  '  He 
tV.dt  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
.hat  he  is  a  rewarder  of  such  as  diligently  seek 
him.'  If  then  the  religioi^  sentiments  thrill  us 
not  in  vain, — if  all  attempts  of  all  men  to  com- 
mune with  God  have  not  always  and  everywhere 
been  idle, — there  must  be  a  Providence. 

In  the  eighth  place,  we  may  advert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  proof  of  Providence  from  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  atheists.  The  Epicureans  may  be 
classed  with  atheists,  as  they  are  generally  thought 
to  have  been  atheists  in  disguise,  and  a  god  after 
their  imaginations  would  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  no  god.  The  Stoics  were  also  atheists, 
believing  only  in  a  blind  fate  arising  from  a  per- 
petual concatenation  of  causes  contained  in  na- 
ture. The  passages  acknowledging  a  Providence 
in  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  all  the  ancient 
moralists,  are  numerous  and  decisive,  but  too 
accessible  or  well  known  to  need  being  quoted. 

In  the  last  place,  the  doctrine  of  Providence 
iS  abundantly  proved  by  tlie  Scriptures.  Some- 
times it  is  declared  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever 
he  will;  as  much  as  to  say  that  nothing  can 
withstand  his  power.  Again,  lest  we  may  think 
■ome  things  beneath  his  notice,  we  read  that  he 
numbereth  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  careth  for 
hlies,  and  disposeth  all  the  lots  which  are  cast. 
The  care  of  God  for  man  is  generally  argued, 
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a  fortiori,  fVom  his  care  for  inferior  creatures. 
One  Psalm  (xci.)  is  devoted  to  show  the  provi- 
dential security  of  the  godly :  another  (xciii.) 
shows  the  frailty  of  man ;  and  a  third  (civ.)  the 
dependence  of  all  orders  in  creation  on  God  s 
Providence  for  food  and  breath.  In  him,  it  is 
elsewhere  added,  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  He,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  sustaineth 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  and  from 
him  Cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
But  nowhere  perhaps  is  a  Providence  so  pointedly 
asserted  and  so  sublimely  set  forth  as  in  some  of 
the  last  chapters  of  Job ;  and  nowhere  so  va- 
riously, winningly,  and  admirably  exhibited  as 
in  the  liistory  of  Joseph. 

The  principal  writers  on  this  important  subject 
are :  —  Gomarus,  Explicatio  Doct.  Orthod.  de 
Providentia,  1 597 ;  Sander,  Ueber  die  Vorse- 
hung,  1 7S0 ;  Bormann,  Die  Christl.  Lekre  d. 
Vorsehung,  1820;  Feldmann,  Moira,  oder  it.  d. 
Gottl.  Vorsehung,  1830 ;  Leibnitz,  Essais  de 
Theodicee,  1840;  Rougemont,  Du  Monde  dans 
ses  Rapports  avec  Dieu,  1841;  and  the  Treatises 
and  Discourses  on  Providence  by  Chamock, 
Flavel,  Hopkins,  Hunter,  Sherlock,  and  Fawcett. 
—J.  D.  B. 

PRUNING-HOOK.    [Vine.] 

PSALMS,  BOOK  OF.  This  collection  of 
sacred  poetry  received  its  name,  'VaXfj.ol,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lyrical  character  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  consists,  as  intended  to  be  sung  to  stringed 
and  other  instruments  of  music.  The  word  (from 
^lidWcc,  to  touch  or  strike  a  chord)  is  thus  aptly  de- 
fined by  Gregory  of  N yssa (Tract,  ii.  in  Psalmos, 
cap,  3) :  i\iaKix6s  iariv  rj  5io  tov  bpydvov  rod 
fxova-tKov  /xfAefiSia.  Another  name.  Psalter,  was 
given  to  this  book  from  the  Greek  if/aXr^ptov,  the 
stringed  instrximent  to  whicli  its  contents  were 

originally  sung.  The  Hebrew  title  DviHR  (Rab- 
binic form,  with  fl  elided,  hwTi  or  Ivfl)  signifies 
hymns  or  praises,  and  was  probably  adopted  on 
account  of  the  use  made  of  the  collection  in  divine 
service,  though  only  a  part  can  be  strictly  called 
songs  of  praise,  not  a  few  being  lamentations  and 
prayers.  There  is  evidently  no  proper  correspond- 
ence between  the  titles  in  the  two  languages, 
though  each  is  suitable.  The  word  answering  to 
DvHn  is  vfivoi,  and  not  tf/aXfioi,  which  rather 
corresponds  to  D''"110TP,  lyrical  odes, — a  name 
which,  though  So  plainly  appropriate,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  given  to  the  book, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  usage  can  now  be 
ascertained.  This  is  the  more  singular,  inasmuch 
as  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  of  the  songs  distinctly 
bear  the  title  of  TiDTD, while  only  one  (Ps.  cxlv.  1) 

is  styled  nVnn.  That  the  name  DHIDTIO  did, 
however,  obtain  in  ancient  times,  rather  than  the 

present  title  Dviin,  may  be  presumed  from  the 
use  of  \l/a\fioi  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 

Testament,  and  of  JVOiOpO  in  the  Peshito. 

In  Ps.  Ixxii.  20  we  find  all  the  preceding  com- 
positions (Ps.  i.-lxxii.)  styled  Prayers  of  David, 
because  many  of  them  are  strictly  prayers,  and 
all  are  pervaded  by  the  spirit  and  tone  of  suppli- 
cation. 

All  the  best  judges,  as  Lowth,  Herder,  De  Wett^ 
Ewald,  Tholuck,  and  others,  pronounce  the  poetrj 
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of  the  Psalms  to  he  of  the  lyric  order.  '  Tliey 
are.'  says  De  Wette  {Einleitung  in  die  Psabnen,* 
p.  2),  '  lyric  in  the  proper  sense ;  for  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  among  the  ancients  generally,  poetry, 
singing,  and  music  were  united,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions to  most  of  the  Psalms  determine  tlieir  con- 
nection with  music,  though  in  a  way  not  always 
intelligible  to  us.  Also  as  works  of  taste  these 
compositions  deserve  to  be  called  lyric.  The 
essence  of  lyric  poefry  is  the  immediate  expres- 
sion of  feeling;  and  feeling  is  the  sphere  in  which 
most  of  the  Psalms  move.  Pain,  grief,  fear,  hope, 
joy,  trust,  gratitude,  submission  to  God,  every- 
thing that  moves  and  elevates  the  heart,  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  songs.  Most  of  them  are  tlie 
lively  effusions  of  the  excited  susceptible  heart, 
the  fresh  offspring  of  inspiration  and  elevation  of 
thought ;  while  only  a  few  are  spiritless  imita- 
tions and  compilations,  or  unpoetic  forms  of 
prayer,  temple  hymns,  and  collections  of  pro- 
verbs.' For  fuller  information  on  this  subject  see 
Poetry. 

Titles.  All  the  Psalms,  except  thirty-four, 
bear  superscriptions.  According  to  some  there 
are.Qnly  twenty-five  exceptions,  as  they  reckon 
n^l^^n  a  title  in  all  the  Psalms  which  com- 
mence with  it.  To  each  of  these  exceptions  the 
Talmud  (Babijl.  Cod.  Avoda  Sarah,  fol.  24, 
col.'  2)  gives  the  name  NtDin^  K"I113TD,  Orphan 
Psalm. 

The  authority  of  the  titles  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
By  most  of  the  ancient  critics  they  were  considered 
genuine,  and  of  equal  authority  with  the  Psalms 
themselves,  while  most  of  the  moderns  reject  them 
wholly  or  in  part.  They  were  wholly  rejected  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious 
of  ancient  interpreters  (Rosenmiiller,  Hist.  Liter- 
pretationis  Librorum  Sacrorum,  P.  iii.,  p.  256). 
On  the  other  hand  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
they  are  received  by  Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg 
jn  their  works  on  the  Psalms.  Of  the  antiquity  of 
the  inscriptions  there  can  be  no  question,  for  they 
are  found  in  the  Sept.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
even  much  older  than  this  version,  since  they  were 
no  longer  intelligible  to  the  translator,  who  often 
makes  no  sense  of  them.  Their  obscurity  might, 
however,  have  been  owing  not  so  much  to  their  an- 
tiquity as  to  the  translator's  residence  m  Egypt, 
and  consequent  ignorance  of  the  Psalmody  of  the 
Temple  service  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  titles  in  the  Sept.  can  only  prove 
them  to  be  about  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Ezra. 
Then  it  is  argued  by  many  that  they  must  be  as 
old  as  the  Psalms  themselves,  since  it  is  customary 
for  Oriental  poets  to  prefix  titles  to  their  songs. 
Instances  are  found  in  Arabic  poems,  but  these 
are  very  unlike  the  Hebrew  inscriptions.  Much 
more  important  traces  of  the  custom  appear  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  9,  in  Hab.  iii.  1,  and  in  2  Sam.  i. 
17,  18  (Tholuck's  Psalmen,  p.  xxiv.).  The 
other  instances  commonly  appealed  to  in  Exod. 
XT.  1,  Deut.  xxxi.  30,  Judg,  v.  I,  2  Sam.  xxii.  1, 
furnish  no  evidence,  since  they  are  not  proper 
titles  of  the  songs  so  much  as  brief  statements 
connecting  them  with  the  narrative.  But  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  and  Num.  xxiv.  3,  there  is  strong 

♦  Of  this  valuable  Einleitung  a  translation, 
rather  too  free  to  be  faithful,  is  given  in  the 
American  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  iii. 
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proof  of  the  usage,  if,  with  Tholuck,  we  take  th« 
verses  as  inacriptions,  and  not  as  integral  parts  of 
the  songs,  which  most  hold  them  justly  to  be  from 
their  poetical  form. 

The  tiillowing  considerations  militate  against 
the  authority  of  the  titles.  1.  The  analogy  be- 
tween them  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  Apos- 
tolical Epistles.  The  latter  are  now  universally 
rejected  :  why  not  the  former  ?  2.  The  Greek 
and  Syriac  versions  exhibit  them  with  great  and 
numerous  variations,  often  altering  the  Hebrew 
(as  in  Ps.  xxvii.),  and  sometimes  giving  a  head- 
ing where  the  Hebrew  has  none  (as  in  Ps.  xciii.- 
xcvii.).  Would  the  ancient  translators  have 
taken  such  liberties,  or  could  such  variations 
have  arisen,  if  the  titles  had  been  considered 
sacred  like  the  Psalms  themselves?  At  any 
rate  the  existence  of  these  glaring  variations  is 
sufficient  to  induce  a  distrust  of  the  titles  in  their 
present  form,  even  though  they  had  been  once 
sanctioned  by  inspired  authority.  If  ever  Ezra 
settled  them,  the  variations  in  versions  and  ma- 
nuscripts (Eichhorn's  Einleitung,  iii.,  jjp.  490, 
495)  have  tended  since  to  make  them  doubtful. 
3.  The  inscriptions  are  occasionally  at  variance 
with  the  contents  of  the  Psalms.  Sometimes  the 
author  is  incorrectly  given,  as  when  David  is 
named  over  Psalms  referring  to  the  captivity,  as 
in  Ps.  xiv.  7  ;  xxv.  22 ;  li.  20,  21 ;  Ixix.  36.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  however,  as  Tholuck  thinks, 
that  these  references  to  the  exile  were  added 
during  that  period  to  the  genuine  text  of  the 
royal  singer.  Others,  as  Calvin  and  Heng- 
stenberg, with  far  less  probability  take  these 
passages  in  a  figurative  or  spiritual  sense.  Also 
Ps.  cxxxix.  cannot  well  be  David's,  for  its  style 
is  not  free  from  Chaldaisms.  Then  sometimes 
the  occasion  is  incorrectly  specified,  as  in  Ps. 
XXX.,  unless  indeed  this  refers  to  the  dedication 
of  the  site  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxii.  1),  as 
Rosenmiiller,  Tiioluck,  and  Hengstenberg,  think 
after  Venema. 

On  the  whole,  as  the  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, it  seems  the  part  of  sober  criticism  to  receive 
the  titles  as  historically  valid,  except  when  we 
find  strong  internal  evidence  against  them. 

The  design  of  these  inscriptions  is  to  specify 
either  the  author,  or  the  chief  singer  (never  the 
latter  by  name,  except  in  Ps.  xxxix.),  or  the  his- 
torical subject  or  occasion,  or  the  use,  or  the  style 
of  poetry,  or  the  instrument  and  style  of  music. 
Some  titles  simply  designate  the  author,  as  in  Ps, 
xxv.,  while  others  specify  several  of  the  above 
particulars,  as  in  Ps.  li.  The  longest  and  fullest 
title  of  all  is  prefixed  to  Ps.  Ix.,  where  we  have 
the  author,  the  chief  musician  (not  by  name), 
the  historical  occasion  (comp.  2  Sam.  viii.),  the 
use  or  design,  the  style  of  poetry,  and  the  instru- 
ment or  style  of  music.  It  is  confessedly  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  all  the 
terms  employed  in  the  inscriptions ;  and  hen<;e 
critics  have  difl'ered  exceedingly  in  their  conjec- 
tures. The  difficulty,  arising  no  doubt  from 
ignorance  of  the  Temple  music,  was  felt,  it 
would  seem,  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Sept. ;  antl 
it  was  felt  so  much  by  the  translators  of  ou; 
Authorized  Version,  that  they  generally  retained 
the  Hebrew  words,  even  though  Luther  had  set 
the  example  of  translating  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  difficulty 
appears  to  have  determined  Coverdale,  1535,  tc 
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omii  nearly  all  except  names  of  authors ;  thus, 
'.n  Ps.  Ix.,  which  is  lix.  in  his  version,  he  gives 
only — a  Psalme  of  David. 

Of  the  terms  left  untranslated  or  obscure  in 
our  Bible,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  some  explana- 
tion in  this  place,  taking  them  in  alphabetical 
order  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  On  this  sub- 
ject most  commentators  offer  instruction,  but  the 
reader  may  especially  consult  Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia  in  Camp.  Redacta,  vol.  iii.  14-22;  De 
Wette,  Commentar  uher  die  Psaltnen,  pp.  27-37, 
and  Ewald,  Poet.  Bucher,  i.  16Q-180,  195. 

Aijeleth  shahar,  inEJ'n  fl^''^,  hind  of  the 
morning,  i.  e.  the  sun,  or  the  dawn  of  day.  This 
occurs  only  in  Ps.  xxii.,  where  we  may  best  take 
it  to  designate  a  song,  perhaps  commencing  with 
these  words,  or  bearing  this  name,  to  the  melody 
of  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  So  most  of 
the  ablest  critics  after  Aben-Ezra.  Yet  Tholuck 
and  Hengsteriberg,  after  Lutlier,  suppose  it  to 
denote  tiie  subject  of  the  psalm,  meaning  David 
himself,  or  typically  the  Messiah. 

Alamoth,  niD^J?,  Ps.  xlvi.,  probably  signifies 
virgins,  and  hence  denotes  music  for  female 
voices,  or  the  treble.  So  Gesenius,  Tholuck,  and 
Hengstenberg,  after  Gusset,  who,  in   Comment. 

Ling.  Hebr.  sub  voce  D?y,  explains  it — vox 
clara  et  acuta,  quasi  virginum  (see  below  under 
Sheminith).  ,     , 

Al-taschith,  nnSJ'TTPN,  destroy  thou  not,  is 
found  over  Ps.  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.,  and  sig- 
nifies, by  general  consent,  some  well-known  ode 
beginning  with  the  expression,  to  the  tune  of 
wliich  these  compositions  were  to  be  sung. 

Degrees,  ni?yOn,  appears  over  fifteen  Psalms 
(cxx.-cxxxiv.J,  called  So7igs  of  Degrees,  and 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  chief.  1.  The  ancients  under- 
stood by  it  stairs  or  steps,  as  appears  from  tlie 
Sept.  version  of  the  title,  ^'5^  rSu  avafiadiMwv,  and 
the  Vulgate,  carmen  graduum,  song  of  the  steps  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  Jewish  writers  re- 
late (Mishna,  Sucah,  cap.  v.  4),  that  these  Psalms 
were  sung  on  fifteen  steps,  leading  from  the  court 
of  Israel  to  the  court  of  the  women.  This  ex- 
]ilanation  is  now  exploded,  though  Furst,  in  his 
I'oncordance,  sanctions  it.  2.  Luther,  whom 
Tholuck  is  inclined  to  follow,  renders  the  title  a 
song  in  the  higher  choir,  supposing  the  Psalms 
to  liave  been  sung  from  an  elevated  place  or  as- 
cent, or  with  elevated  voice.  i3.  Gesenius  and 
De  Wette  think  the  name  refers  to  a  peculiar 
rhythm  in  these  songs,  by  which  the  sense 
advances  by  degrees,  and  so  ascends  from  clause 
to  clause.     Thus  in  Ps.  cxxi. : — 

1.  I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hflls. 

From  whence  cometh  my  help. 

2.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 

The  maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

3.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved. 

Thy  keeper  will  not  slumber : 

4.  Behold,  he  will  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 

The  keeper  of  Israel. 

5.  Jehovah  is  thy  keeper, 

Jehovah,  thy  shade  on  thy  right  band. 
*  *  *  » 

7.  Jehovah  will  keep  thee  from  all  evil. 
He  rfl  keep  thy  soul : 
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8.  Jehovah  will  keep  thy  going  out  and  thy  com- 
ing in, 
From  this  time  even  for  evermore. 

To  this  very  ingenious  and  not  improbable  ex- 
planation it  is  objected,  that  this  rhythm  by  gra- 
dation (as  De  Wette  calls  it)  is  not  obvious  in 
the  structure  of  all  these  songs,  and  therefore 
could  hardly  suggest  the  name.  4.  According 
to  the  most  prevalent  and  probable  opinion,  the 
title  signifies  song  of  the  ascents,  or  pilgrim  song, 
meaning  a  song  composed  for,  or  sung  during  the 
journeyings  of  the  people  up  to  Jerusalem,  whether 
as  they  returned  from  Babylon,  or  as  they  statedly 
repaired  to  the  national  solemnities.  So  Herder 
(Geist  der  Ebr.  Poesie,  ii.  353-357)  and  Ewald 
{Poet.  Bilcher,  i.  195).  Journeys  to  Jerusalem 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  ascents,  on  account  of 
the  elevated  situation  of  the  city  and  temple 
(see  Ezra  vii.  9,  and  especially  Ps.  cxxii.  4). 
This  explanation  of  the  name  is  favoured  by  the 
brevity  and  the  contents  of  these  songs,  and  by 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 

dotion,  who  render  fll^yD  by  avafiacrtis. 

Gittith,  n^nan,  appears  over  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi., 
Ixxxiv.,  and  is  of  very  uncertain  meaning,  though 
not  improbably  it  signifies  an  instrument  or  tune 
brought  from  the  city  of  Gath.  So  Rosenmiiller, 
De  Wette,  Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  and  Tholuck. 
In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  the  word  comes  from 
T\i,  wine-press,  and  denotes  either  an  instrument 
or  a  melody  used  in  the  vintage.  So  the  Sei»t. 
renders  it  {nrep  twc  \rivwv.  The  new  Lexicons 
of  Gesenius  and  Fii.st  give  other  explanations 
[Musical  Instruments]. 

Higgaion,  J1'>an,  is  found  over  Ps.  ix.  16,  and 
probably  means  either  musical  sound,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  most,  and  the  Sept.  w5^ ;  or  medi- 
tation according  to  Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg 
(see  more  below  under  Selah). 

Jeduthun,  ]^r\)'T>,  is  found  over  Ps.  xxxix., 
Ixii.,  Ixxvii.,  and  is  generally  taken  for  the  name 
of  choristers  descended  from  Jeduthun,  of  whom 
we  read  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  3,  as  one  of  David's 
three  chief  musicians  or  leaders  of  the  Temple 
music.  This  use  of  the  name  Jeduthun  for 
Jeduthunites  is  just  like  the  well-known  use  of 
Israel  for  the  Israelites.  It  is  most  probable  that 
in  Ps.  xxxix.  Jeduthun  himself  is  meant,  and  not 
his  family.  So  Rosenmiiller  and  Hengstenberg 
[Jeduthun].  , 

Jonath-elem-rechokim,  D''pm  D?N  n3V,  the 
mute  dove  among  strangers,  found  only  over 
Ps.  Ivi.,  may  well  denote  the  subject  of  the  song, 
viz.,  David  himself,  '  when  the  Philistines  took 
him  in  Gath  ;'  or  it  is  tiie  name  or  commence- 
ment of  an  ode  to  the  air  of  which  this  psalm  was 
sung.  , 

Leannoth,  ni3J;?,  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
means  to  sing,  denoting  that  it  was  to  be  sung  in 
the  way  described. 

Mahalath,  H^nO,  occurs  in  Ps.  liii.  and 
Ixxxviii.,  and  denotes,  according  to  some,  a  sort 
offiute,  according  to  Gesenius  in  his  last  edition, 
of  his  Thesaurus,  a  lute,  but  in  tlie  opinion  of 
Fvirst,  a  tune,  named  from  the  first  word  of  some 
popular  song.  Upon  Mahalath  Leannoth,  Ps. 
Ixxxviii..  is  accordingly  a  direction  to  chaunt  it 
t3  the  instrument  or  tune  called  mahalath. 

Maschil,  '?"'DB'0,  is  found  in  the  title  of  thirteen 
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pulms.  According  to  GeSenius,  De  Wette,  and 
others,  it  means  a  poem,  so  called  either  for  its 
skilful  composition  or  for  its  wise  and  pious  strain. 
The  common  interpretation,  which  Tholucli  and 
Hengstenberg  follow,  makes  it  a  didactic  poem, 
from  TDK'n,  to  teach  or  make  wise.  Tliere  seems 
very  little  to  choose  between  the  two  opinions. 

Michtam,  0020,  is  prefixed  to  P».  xvi.,  Ivi.- 
Ix.,  and  is  subject  to  many  conjectures.  i\lany, 
after  Abeii-Ezra,  derive  it  from  0113,  gold,  and 
understand  a  golden  psalm,  so  called  either  on 
account  of  its  excellence,  or  because  written 
in  golde^i  letters.  Hengstenberg  understands 
mystery,  and  supposes  that  these  Psalms,  more 
than  others,  have  a  deep  or  occult  sense.  Others, 
after  the  Sept.,  which  gives  ari)\oypa.<pia,  fancy 
that  the  woid  meaxia  a  poeyn  engraved  on  a  pillar 
or  monument.  But  the  true  explanation  is  most 
likely  that  offered  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  Tholuck,  who  hold  DHSO  to  be  only 
another  form  of  2n3D,  by  the  familiar  interchange 
of  the  kindred  letters  D  and  3,  and  to  signify  a 
writing  ox  poem.  It  is  actually  found  in  this  form 
over  Hezekiah's  song  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  9. 

Muth-lahben  (Ps.  ix.)  presents  a  perfect  riddle, 
owing  to  the  various  readings  of  MSS.,  and 
the  contradictory  conjectures  of  the  learned.  Be- 
sides the  common  reading  p?  niDvJ?,   upon 

death  to  the  son,  we  have  n-"lD?y  and  0107^,  the 
same  word  that  is  used  in  Ps.  xlvi.  (see  above 
Alamoth).  Some  explain  it  as  the  subject  or 
occasion  of  the  song,  but  most  refer  it  to  the  music. 
Gesenius,  in  his  last  edition,  renders  it — with  vir- 
gins'' voice  for  the  boys,  i.  e.  to  be  sung  by  a  choir 
of  boys  in  the  treble. 

Neginoth,  ni3''33,  Ps.  iv.  and  four  others;  over 
Ps.  Ixi.  neginah  in  the  singular,  though  some 
MSS.  give  neginoth  here  also.  This  name,  from 
IJ3,  to  strike  a  chord,  like  ^aWoi,  clearly  denotes 
stringed  instruments  in  general. 

Nehiloth,  flvTIJ  (Ps.  v.),  comes  most  likely 

from  7?n,  to  perforate,  and  denotes  pipes  or 
flutes.     Hengstenberg,  however,  fancies  it  means 

lots  or  heritages,  from  ?n3,  to  possess,  and  points 
out  tlie  subject  of  the  Psalm. 

Selah,  n7D,  is  found  seventy-three  times  in  the 
Psalms,  generally  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  pa- 
ragraph ;  but  in  Ps.  Iv.  19  and  Ivii,  3  it  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  verse.  While  most  authors 
have  agreed  in  considering  this  word  as  somehow 
relating  to  the  music,  their  conjectures  about  its 
precise  meaning  have  varied  greatly.  But  at  pre- 
sent these  two  opinions  chiefly  obtain.  Some, 
including  Herder,  De  Wette,  and  Ewald  (Poet. 

Biicker,  i.  179),  derive  it  from  n?D  or  770,  to 
raise,  and  understand  a  raising  of  the  voice  or 
music  ;  others,  after  Gesenius,  in  Thesaurus,  de- 
rive it  from  n7D,  to  be  still  or  silent,  and  under- 
stand a  pause  in  the  singing.  So  Rosenmiiller, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Tholuck.  Probably  selah  was 
nsed  to  direct  the  singer  to  be  silent,  or  to  pause  a 
little,  while  the  instmments  played  an  interlude 
or  symphony.  In  Ps.  ix.  16  it  occurs  in  the 
expression  higgaion  selah,  which  Gesenius,  with 
much  probability,  renders  instrumental  music, 
pause,  i.  e.  let  the  instruments  strike  up  a  sym- 
phony, and  let  the  singer  pause.    By  Tholuck  and 
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Hengstenberg,  however,  the  two  words  are  ren- 
dered meditation,  pause,  i.  e.  let  the  singer  mHli* 
tate  or  reflect  while  the  music  stops. 

Sheminith,  n*3^DE'  (Ps.  vi.  and  xii.),  means 
properly  eighth,  and  denotes  either,  as  some  think, 
an  instrument  with  eight  chords,  or,  more  likely, 
tnusic  in  the  lower  notes,  or  bass.  So  Gesenius, 
De  Wette,  Tholuck,  and  Hengstenberg.  This  is 
strongly  favoured  by  1  Cliron.  xv.  20,  21,  where 
the  terms  alamoth  and  sheminith  clearly  denote 
different  joarto  of  music:  the  former  answering  to 
our  treble,  and  the  latter  to  the  bass,  an  octave 
below. 

Hhiggaion,  p'355'  (Ps.  vii.),  denotes,  according 
to  Gesenius  and  Fiirst,  a  song  or  hymn ;  but, 
Ewald  and  Hengstenberg  derive  it  from  HSK',  to 
err  or  wander  ;  and  hence  the  former  understands 
a  song  uttered  in  the  greatest  excitement,  but  the 
latter,  error  or  wandering,  supposing  that  the 
aberrations  of  the  wicked  are  the  subject  of  the 
Psalm.  According  to  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette, 
and  Tholuck,  it  ineans  a  plaintive  song  or  elegy. 

Shuskan,  }{J>1K'  (Ps.  Ix.),  and  in  plural  sho- 
shannim  (Ps.  xlv.,  Ixix.,  Ixxx.).  This  word  com- 
monly signifies  lily,  and  probably  denotes  either 
an  instrument  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  lily 
(perhaps  cymbal),  or  a  melody  named  lily  for  it* 
pleasantness.  Hengstenberg  contends  that  it  ex- 
presses the  subject,  i.  e.  some  delightful  theme. 
Eduth,  nni?,  is  joined  to  it  in  Ps.  Ix.  and  Ixxx., 
giving  the  sense  lily  of  testimony,  the  name  of  a 
tune,  according  to  Tholuck  ;  or  lily  of  song,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  who  understands  a  lyric 
pipe. 

Authors. — Many  of  the  ancients,  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  maintained  that  all  the  Psalms 
were  written  by  David :  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  their  uncritical  judg- 
ment. So  the  Talmudists  (Cod.  Pesachim,  c.  x. 
p.  117);  Augustine,  who  is  never  a  good  critic 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  xvii.  14);  and  Chrysostom  (Prol. 
ad  Psabnos).  But  Jerome,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, held  the  opinion  which  now  universally 
prevails  (Epist.  ad  Sophroni^lm).  The  titles 
and  the  contents  of  the  Psalms  most  clearly  show 
that  they  were  composed  at  different  and  remote 
periods,  by  several  poets,  of  whom  David  was  only 
the  largest  and  most  eminent  contributor.     In 

the  titles  the  author  is  indicated  by  7,  to,  i.  e. '  be- 
longing to,'  prefixed  to  his  name,  hence  called 
lamed  auctoris.    Some  suppose,  without  good 

reason,  that  7  prefixed  to  a  musician's  name,  e.g. 
Asaph,  indicates,  not  the  author,  but  simply  the 
head  singer.  According  to  the  inscriptions  we 
have  the  following  list  of  authors  : — 

1 .  David,  '  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel ' 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1).  To  him  are  ascribed  seventy- 
three  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew  text  (not  seventy- 
four,  as  De  Wette  and  Tholuck  state;  nor  seventy- 
one,  as  most  others  have  counted)  ;  and  at  least 
eleven  others  in  the  Sept.,  namely,  xxxiii.,  xliii., 
xci.,  xciv.-xcix.,  civ.,  cxxxvii. ;  to  which  may 
be  added  Ps.  x.,  as  it  forms  part  of  Ps.  ix.  in  tha* 
version.  From  what  has  been  advanced  above 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  titles,  it  is  obviously 
injudicious  to  maintain  that  David  composed  all 
that  have  his  name  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew,  or  tj 
suppose  that  he  did  not  compose  some  of  the  eleven 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Sept.,  and  of  the  otheri 
which  stand  without  any  author's  name  at  all. 
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We  cannot  feel  sure  that  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  David's, 
for  its  Chaldaisms  (ver.  2,  8,  16,  17)  betray  a 
later  age ;  and  Ps,  cxxii.  can  scarcely  be  his,  for 
its  style  resembles  the  later  Hebrew,  and  its  de- 
scription of  Jerusalem  can  hardly  apply  to  Darids 
time.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Sept.  gives  this  and  the  other  Songs  of  Degrees 
without  specifying  the  author.  Of  those  which 
the  Sept.  ascribes  to  David,  it  is  not  improbable 
tliat  Ps.  xcix.  and  civ.  are  really  his ;  and  of  those 
which  bear  no  name  in  either  text,  at  least  Ps.  ii. 
aj)pears  to  be  David's. 

When  we  consider  David's  eminence  as  a  poet, 
and  the  delight  he  took  in  sacred  song,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  be  the  author  of  so  many 
of  tlie  Psalms, — no  fewer,  in  all  likelihood,  than 
half  the  collection  :  the  wonder  rather  should  be, 
that  we  do  not  find  more  of  his  fine  odes,  for  it 
is  certain  he  wrote  some  which  are  not  in  this 
book  ;  see,  in  2  Sam.  i.  19-27,  his  lament  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7,  his 
last  inspired  effusion. 

His  character  and  merit  as  the  fatlier  of  Hebrew 
rnelody  and  music — for  it  was  in  his  hands  and 
under  his  auspices  that  these  flourished  most* — are 
thus  set  forth  by  the  Son  of  Sirach  (ch.  xlvii.  8-10), 
'  In  all  his  work  he  gave  thanks.  To  the  Holy 
and  Most  High  he  sang  songs  with  all  his  heart, 
in  words  of  praise  (p^fiari  SS^rjs),  and  he  loved 
his  Maker.  He  set  singers  also  before  tlie  altar, 
and  from  their  music  (^x""^)  sweet  melody  re- 
sounded. He  gave  splendour  to  the  feasts,  and 
adorned  the  solemn  times  unto  perfection  (yue'xpt 
(TvvTfKdai),  in  that  they  praised  His  holy  name, 
and  the  sanctuary  pealed  with  music  from  early 
morn.' 

David's  compositions  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  sweetness,  softness,  and  grace;  but 
sometimes,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.,  they  exhibit  the  sub- 
lime. His  prevailing  strain  is  plaintive,  owing  to 
his  multiplied  and  sore  trials,  both  before  and 
after  his  occupation  of  the  throne.  How  often  was 
he  beset  with  dangers,  harassed  by  foes,  and  chas- 
tised of  God!  And,  under  these  circumstances, 
how  was  his  spirit  bowed  down,  and  gave  vent 
to  its  plaints  and  sorrows  on  the  saddened  chords 
of  the  lyre  !  But  in  the  midst  of  all  he  generally 
found  relief,  and  bis  sorrow  gave  place  to  calm  con- 
fidence and  joy  in  God.  What  wonder,  that  a  soul 
80  susceptible  and  devout  as  his  should  manifest 
emotions  so  strong,  so  changeful,  and  so  various, 
seeing  that  he  passed  through  the  greatest  vicissi- 
tudes of  life.  God  took  him  from  the  sheepfolds 
to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  70,  71).  See  Herder's  Geist  der 
Ebr.  Poesie,  ii.  297-301 ;  and  especially  Tholuck 
(Psalmen,  Einleitung,  §  3),  who  gives  a  most 
admirable  exhibition  of  the  Psalmist's  history  and 
services. 

The  example  and  countenance  of  tlie  king  na- 
turally led  others  to  cultivate  poetry  and  music. 
It  appears  from  Amos  vi.  .^,  that  lovers  of  pleasure 
took  David's  compositions  as  a  model  for  their 
worldly  songs :  how  much  more  would  the  lovers 
of  piety  be  induced  to  follow  him  by  producing 
«acred  songs  and  hymns!  The  fine  psalm  in 
Hab.  iii.  is  an  exact  imitation  of  his  style  as  seen 

*  It  was  he,  as  Herder  observes,  that  collected 
ihe  scattered  wild  field-flowers  and  planted  them 
a$  a  royal  parterre  on  Mount  Zion. 
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in  Ps.  xviii.  And  the  celebrated  singerg  of  hii 
day  were  men,  like  himself,  moved  by  the  divin«» 
afllatus  not  only  to  excel  in  music  but  also  to 
indite  liallowed  poetry.  Of  these  Psalmists  th» 
names  of  several  are  preserved  in  the  titles. 

2.  Asa2}h  is  named  as  the  author  of  twelve 
Psalms,  viz.  1,,  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.  He  was  one 
of  David's  chief  musicians  [Asaph].  All  the 
poems  bearing  his  name  cannot  be  his ;  for  in  Ps. 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  and  Ixxx.  there  are  manifest  allu- 
sions to  very  late  events  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Either,  then,  the  titles  of  these  three  Psalms  must 
be  wholly  rejected,  or  the  name  must  be  here 
taken  for  the  '  sons  of  Asaph  ;'  which  is  not  impro- 
bable, as  the  family  continued  for  many  genera- 
tions in  the  choral  service  of  the  Temple.  Asaph 
appears  from  Ps.  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  Ixxviii.,  to  have 
been  the  greatest  master  of  didactic  poetry,  excel- 
ling alike  in  sentiment  and  in  diction. 

3.  The  sons  of  Korah  was  another  family  of  cho- 
risters (see  Korah,  at  the  end),  to  whom  eleven 
of  the  most  beautiful  Psalms  are  ascribed.  The 
authorship  is  assigned  to  the  Korahites  in  general, 
not  because  many  of  them  could  have  been  en- 
gage<l  in  composing  one  and  the  same  song,  but 
because  the  name  of  the  particular  writer  was 
unknown  or  omitted.  However,  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
we  find,  besides  the  family  designation,  the  name 
of  the  individual  who  wrote  it,  viz. — 

4.  Herman  was  another  of  David's  chief  singers 
(1  Chron.  XV.  19)  :  he  is  called  the  Ezrahite,  aa 
being  descended  from  some  Ezrah,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Korah ;  at  least  Heman 
is  reckoned  aKohathite  (1  Chron.  vi.  33-38),  and 
was  therefore  probably  a  Korahite ;  for  the  Kohath- 
ites  were  continued  and  counted  in  the  line  of 
Korah ;  see  1  Chron.  vi.  22,  37,  38  [Heman]. 
Tims  Heman  was  both  an  Ezrahite  and  of  the  sons 
of  Korah.  That  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  was  written  by  him 
is  not  unlikely,  though  many  question  it. 

5.  Ethan  is  reputed  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
He  also  is  called  the  Ezrahite,  but  this  is  either  a 
mistake,  or  he  as  well  as  Heman  had  an  ancestor 
named  Ezrah,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  The 
Ethan  intended  in  the  title  is  doubtless  the  Levite 
of  Merari's  family  whom  David  made  chief  mu- 
sician along  with  Asaph  and  Heman  (1  Chron.  vi. 
44  ;  XXV.  1,6).  The  Psalm  could  not,  however, 
be  composed  by  him,  for  it  plainly  alludes  (ver. 
38-44)  to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  Solomon  is  given  as  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxii. 
and  cxxvii.,  and  there  is  no  decided  internal  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  though  most  consider  him 
to  be  the  subject,  and  not  the  author,  of  Ps. 
Ixxii. 

7.  Moses  is  reputed  the  writer  of  Ps.  xc,  and 
there  is  no  strong  reason  lo  doubt  the  tradition. 
But  the  Talmudists,  whom  Origen,  and  even  Je- 
rome, follow,  ascribe  to  him  also  the  ten  succeed- 
ing Psalms  (xci.-c),  on  the  principle  that  the  ano- 
nymous productions  belonged  to  the  last-named 
author.  This  principle  is  manifestly  false,  since 
in  several  of  these  Psalms  we  find  evidence  that 
Moses  was  not  the  author.  In  Ps.  xcv.  the  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  is  referred  to 
as  past ;  in  Ps.  xcvii.  8,  mention  is  made  of  Zion 
and  Judah,  which  proves  that  it  cannot  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  time  of  David  ;  and  in  Ps.  xcix.  6, 
the  prophet  Samuel  is  named,  which  also  prove* 
that  Moses  could  not  be  the  writer. 

Jeduthun  is  sometimes,  without  just  ground, 
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lield  to  be  named  as  the  author  of  Ps.  xxxix,  (see 
above,  under  that  head).  Many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  respecting  other  writers,  especially  of 
the  anonymous  psalms.  The  Sept.  seemingly 
gives,  as  authors,  Jeremiah  (Ps.  cxxxvii.),  and 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Ps.  cxxxviii.).*  But  these 
conjectures  are  too  uncertain  to  call  for  further 
notice  in  this  place. 

Tlie  dates  of  the  Psalms,  as  must  be  obvious  from 
what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  authors,  are 
very  various,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Moses  to 
that  of  the  Captivity — a  period  of  nearly  1000 
years.  In  tlie  time  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (about 
B.C.  896)  Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  setting  forth  the  dangers 
of  the  nation,  as  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xx.  1-25,  was 
composed  either  by  himself,  as  some  suppose,  or 
most  likely,  according  to  the  title,  by  Jahaziel, 
♦  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,'  who  was  then  an 
inspired  teacher  (see  2  Chron.  xx.  14).  In  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  who  was  himself  a  poet  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  9-20),  we  may  date,  with  great  proba- 
bility, the  Korahitic  Psalms  xlvi.  and  xlviii., 
which  seem  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  from  Sen- 
nacherib (2  Kings  xix.  35).  In  the  period  of  the 
Captivity  were  evidently  written  such  laments  as 
Ps.  xliv.,  Ixxix.,  cii.,  and  cxxxvii. ;  and  after  its 
close,  when  the  captives  returned,  we  must  mani- 
festly date  Ps.  Ixxxv.  and  cxxvi.  Some  have 
maintained  that  several  psalms,  especially  Ixxiv., 
were  written  even  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees ; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  every  probability,  for,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  the  Canon  had  been  closed 
before  that  time  [Canon]. 

Collection  and  Arrangement. — As  the 
Psalms  are  productions  of  ditlerent  authors  in 
different  ages,  we  are  led  to  inquire  hoio  and 
when  they  were  collected.  The  book  has  been 
styled  by  some  moderns  the  Anthology  of  Hebrew 
lyric  poetry,  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  selection  of  the 
most  admired  productions  of  the  sacred  muse  ;  but 
the  name  is  not  altogetlier  appropriate,  since  seve- 
ral pieces  of  the  higliest  poetic  merit  are,  to  our 
knowledge,  not  included,  namelj',  the  songs  of 
Moses  in  Exod.  xv.  and  Deut.  xxxii. ;  the  song 
of  Deborah  in  Judg.  v. ;  the  prayer  of  Hannah 
in  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10  ;  and  even  David's  lament  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  in  2  Sam.  i.  18-27.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  song  of  Hezekiah  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  9-20  ;  and  the  prayer  of  Hal)akkuk  in 
Hah.  iii.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  Ewald  and 
Tholuck  maintain,  that  the  collection  ivas  tnade 
not  so  much  loith  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the 
pieces  as  to  their  adaptatio^i  for  devotional  use  in 
public  worship.  This  view  sufficiently  accounts 
for  omitting  most  of  the  above  pieces,  and  many 
others,  as  being  either  too  individual  or  too  secu- 
lar in  their  application.  It  may  account  for 
not  including  the  lament  over  Jonathan,  and  for 
the  fact  that  only  two  of  Solomon's  compositions 

S's.  Ixxii.  and  cxxvii.)  are  professedly  given, 
ough  'his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five'  (1 
Kings  iv.  32,  33).  His  themes  were  secular,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  for  this  collection. 

When  the  Psalms  were  collected  and  by  whom, 
are  questions  that  cannot  be  confidently  answered. 
The  Talmudists  most  absurdly  considered  David 
the  collector  {Cod.  Beracoth,  c.  i,  p.  9).     It  is 

■•  H'ltzig  {Comme7it.iiber  die  Psalmen)  ascribes 
to  Jeremiah  a  large  number  of  the  elegiac  or 
plaintive  psalms 
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certain  that  the  book,  a<  it  now  atands,  coui<l  not 
have  been  formed  before  the  building  of  the  second 
temple,  for  Ps.  cxxvi.  was  evidently  composed  at 
that  period.  In  all  probability  it  was  formed 
by  Ezra  and  his  contemporaries,  about  B.C.  45t) 
(Ewald's  Poet.  B'ucher,  ii.  205).  But  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  book  there  is  manifest  proof  o/ 
its  gradual  formation  out  of  several  smaller  collec- 
tions, each  ending  with  a  kind  of  doxology. 

The  Psalter  is  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  five 
books,  and  also  in  the  Sept.  version,  which  proves 
the  division  to  be  older  than  b.c.  200.  Some  have 
fancied  that  this  five-fold  division  did  not  origi- 
nally exbt,  but  that  it  arose  simply  from  a  desire 
to  have  as  many  parts  in  the  Psalms  as  there  are 
in  the  law  of  Moses.  But  strong  reasons  demand 
the  rejection  of  such  a  fancy.  Why  should  this 
conformity  to  the  Pentateuch  be  desired  and 
effected  in  the  Psalms,  and  not  also  in  Proverbs 
cr  in  the  Prophets  ?  The  five  books  bear  decided 
marks  of  being  not  arbitrary  divisions,  but  dis- 
tinct and  independent  collections  by  various 
hands. 

The  frst  book  (i.-xli.)  consists  wholly  of 
David's  songs,  his  name  being  prefixed  to  all  ex- 
cept i.,  ii.,  X.,  and  xxxiii. ;  and  it  is  evidently 
the  first  collection,  having  been  possibly  made  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  who  is  known  to  have 
ordered  a  collection  of  Solomou's  proverbs  (Prov. 
XXV.  1),  and  to  have  commanded  the  Levites  to 
sing  the  words  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30). 

The  second  booh  (xlii.-lxxii.)  consists  mainly 
of  pieces  by  the  sons  of  Korah  (xlii.-xlix.),  and  by 
David  (li.-lxv.),  which  may  have  been  separate 
minor  collections.  At  the  end  of  this  book  is 
found  the  notice — 'The  prayers  of  David  the  son 
of  Jesse  are  ended ;'  and  hence  some  have  thought 
that  this  was  originally  the  close  of  a  large  collec- 
tion comprising  Ps.  i.-lxxii.  (Carpzov,  Lttro- 
ductio,  &c.  ii.  107).  But  that  the  second  was 
originally  distinct  from  the  first  book,  is  proved 
by  the  repetition  of  one  or  two  pieces ;  thus  Ps. 
liii.  is  plainly  the  same  as  Ps.  xiv.,  with  only  a 

notable  variation  in  the  Divine  name,  God,  D*n?M, 

being  used  in  the  former  wherever  Lord,  mil*,  is 
found  in  the  latter.  So  also  Ps.  Ixx.  is  but  a  re- 
petition of  Ps.  xl.  13-17,  with  the  same  singular 
variation  in  the  Divine  name.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  collection  was  made  till  the  period  of  the 
Captivity,  if  interpreters  are  right  in  referring  Ps. 
xliv.  to  the  days  of  Jeremiah. 

The  third  fcooA:  (Ixxiii.lxxxix.)  consists  chiefly 
of  Asaph"s  psalms,  but  comprises  apparently  two 
smaller  collections,  the  one  Asaphitic  (Ixxiii.- 
Ixxxiii.),  the  other  mostly  Korahitic  (Ixxxiv.- 
Ixxxix.).  The  collector  of  this  book  had  no  in- 
tention to  bring  together  songs  written  by  David, 
and  therefore  he  put  the  above  notice  at  the  end 
of  the  second  book  (see  De  Wette's  Psalmen, 
Einleitimg,  p.  21).  The  date  of  this  collection 
must  be  as  late  as  the  return  from  Babylon,  for 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  implies  as  much. 

The  fourth  booh  (xc.-cvi.)  and  the  ffth  (cvii.- 
cl.)  are  made  up  chiefly  of  anonymous  liturgic 
pieces,  many  of  which  were  composed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  second  temple.  In  the  last  book  we 
have  the  Songs  of  Degrees  (cxx.-cxxxiv.)<,  which 
seem  to  have  been  originally  a  separate  collection. 
The  five  books  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  thui 
distinguished :  the  first  Davidic,  the  second  KO' 
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rahitk,  thp  third  Asaphitic,  and  the  two  remain- 
ing Liturgic. 

In  the  mode  of  dividing  and  numbering  the 
Psalms,  some  Hebrew  MSS.  vary  from  the  printed 
text.  In  some,  Ps.  i.  and  ii.  are  given  as  one, 
the  first  being  reckoned  as  only  introductory  ; 
which  accounts  for  the  various  reading  in  Acts 
xiii.  33.  So  also  Ps.  xlii.  and  xliii.  are  some- 
times joined  into  one,  as  they  evidently  ought  to 
be.  In  the  Septuagint  also,  which  the  \'ulgate 
follows,  the  arrangement  varies  from  the  common 
order,  for  it  joins  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  together,  and 
tlius  its  numbering  falls  one  behind  the  Hebrew 
as  far  as  Ps.  cxlvii.,  which  it  cuts  into  two  at 
ver.  12,  and  thus  returns  to  the  common  enumera- 
tion. There  is  also  in  the  Sept.  an  apocryphal 
Psalm,  numbered  cli.,  on  David's  victory  over 
Goliath. 

Various  classifications  of  the  Psalms  have  been 
proposed  (Carpzov,  Introductio,  &c.,  ii.  132-134). 
Tholuck  would  divide  them,  according  to  the 
matter,  into  songs  of  praise,  of  thanksgivhig,  of 
complaint,  and  of  instruction.  De  Wette  suggests 
another  method  of  sorting  them  (JEinleitung,  p.  3), 

into — 1.  Hymns  COvHri  in  the  proper  sense),  as 

viii.  xviii. ;  2.  National  Psalms,  as  Ixxviii.  cv. ; 

3.  Psalms  of  Zion  and  the  Temple,  as  xv.  xxiv. ; 

4.  Psalms  respecting  the  King,  as  ii.  ex. ;  5. 
Psalms  of  complaint,  as  vii.  xxii. ;  and  6.  Re- 
ligious Psalms,  as  xxiii.,  xci.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  no  very  accurate  classification  can 
be  made,  since  many  ai'e  of  diversified  contents 
and  uncertain  tenor. 

Canonicity  and  Use. — The  inspiration  and 
canonical  authority  of  the  Psalms  are  esta- 
blished by  the  most  abundant  and  convincing 
evidence.  They  never  were,  and  never  can  be, 
rejected,  except  by  impious  impugners  of  all 
divine  revelation.  Not  to  mention  other  ancient 
testimonies  [Canon],  we  find  complete  evidence 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  book  is  quoted 
or  referred  to  as  divine  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
at  least  seventy  titnes.  No  other  writing  is  so 
frequently  cited;  Isaiah,  the  next  in  the  scale  of 
quotation,  being  cited  only  about  fifty-five  times. 
Twice  (Luke  xx.  42  and  Acts  i.  20)  we  find  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  (;8i/8A.os 
ifoX/iwj').  Once,  however  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  the 
name  Psalms  is  used  not  simply  for  this  book, 
but  for  the  Hagiographa,  or  the  whole  of  the  third 
division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  [Hagio- 
grapha], because  in  it  the  Psalms  are  the  first 
and  chief  part ;  or  possibly,  as  Havernick  suggests 
(^Einleitung ,  §  xiv.  p.  78),  because  the  division 
consists  mainly  of  poetry.  It  deserves  notice 
Ihat  in  Heb.  iv.  7,  where  the  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  anonymous  Ps.  xcv.,  the  book  is  indi- 
cated by  David,  most  likely  because  he  was  the 
largest  and  most  eminent  contributor,  and  also 
the  patron  and  model  of  the  other  Psalmists.  For 
the  same  reasons  many  ancient  and  modern 
authors  often  speak  of  the  book  as  the  Psalms  of 
David  (Carpzov,  Introd.  ii.  98),  without  intend- 
ing to  ascribe  all  the  productions  to  him. 

In  every  age  of  the  church  the  Psalms  have 
been  extolled  for  their  excellence  and  tlieir  use 
for  godly  edifying  (Carpzov,  /.  c.  pp.  109-116). 
Indeed,  if  Paul's  estimate  of  ancient  inspired 
Scripture  (2  Tim.  iii.  15-17)  can  be  justly  applied 
■o  any  single  book,  that  book  must  be  the  Psalms. 
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Even  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  scarcely  a 
work  of  equal  practical  utility.  Basil  the  Great 
and  Chrysostom,  in  their  homilies  (see  Suiceri 
Thes,  Eccles.  sub  ^\ia\ix6s),  expatiate  most  elo- 
quently, and  yet  judiciously,  on  its  excellence. 
The  close  of  Basil's  eulogy  is  to  this  effect :  '  In 
it  is  found  a  perfect  theology  (^ivravQa  ivi  6eo\oyia 
reXe'ia)  ;  prophecy  of  Christ's  sojourn  in  the  flesh,  ■ 
threatening  of  judgment,  hope  of  resurrection,  ' 
fear  of  retribution,  promises  of  glory,  revelations 
of  mysteries, — all  things  are  treasured  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  as  in  some  great  and  common  store- 
house.' Among  the  early  Christians  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  learn  the  book  by  heart,  that  psalmody 
might  enliven  their  social  hours,  and  soften  the 
fatigues  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  life.  They  em- 
ployed the  Psalms  not  only  in  their  religious  as- 
semblies, of  which  use  we  find  probable  mention  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  but  also  at  their  meals  and  before 
retiring  to  rest,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  testifies : 
6v<Tia  T^  6e^  \pa\ixol  koI  vfxvoi  irapa  t^v  iariaffiP, 
Ttp6  re  TrjS  koltt]s.  Of  their  use  at  meals  we  find 
an  example  also  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  30). 

The  great  doctrines  and  precepts  embodied  iu 
the  Psalms,  what  views  they  give  of  God  and  his 
government,  of  man  and  his  sinfulness,  of  pietj 
and  morals,  of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  Messiah, 
are  most  ably  set  forth  by  Tholuck  in  his  JSinlei' 
tung,  ^  4. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  what  are  called  the 
vindictive  Psalms,  namely,  those  which  contain 
expressions  of  wrath  and  imprecations  against  the 
enemies  of  God  and  his  people,  such  as  Ps.  lix., 
Ixix.,  Ixxix.,  and  which  in  consequence  are  apt 
to  shock  the  feelings  of  some  Christian  readers. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  offence,  most  of  our  pious 
commentators  insist  that  the  expressions  are  not 
maledictions  or  imprecations,  but  simple  declara- 
tions of  what  will  or  may  take  place.  But  this 
is  utterly  inadmissible  ;  for  in  several  of  the  most 
startling  passages  the  language  in  the  original  is 
plainly  imperative,  and  not  indicative  (see  Ps. 
lix.  14  ;  Ixix.  25,  28 ;  Ixxix.  6).  The  truth  is, 
that  only  a  morbid  benevolence,  a  mistaken  phil- 
anthropy, takes  offence  at  these  Psalms ;  for  in 
reality  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  that  love  of  enemies  which  Christ 
enjoined.  Resentment  against  evil-doers  is  so 
far  from  being  sinful,  that  we  find  it  exemplified 
in  the  meek  and  spotless  Redeemer  himself  (see 
Mark  iii,  5).  If  the  emotion  and  its  utterance 
were  essentially  sinful,  how  could  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  22)  wish  the  enemy  of  Christ  to  be  accursed 
(d.vd6eij.a),  or  say  of  his  own  enemy,  Alexander 
the  coppersmith,  '  the  Lord  reward  him  according 
(o  his  works'  (2  Tim.  iv.  14);  and,  especially, 
how  could  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  call  on 
God  for  vengeance  (Rev.  vi.  10)?  See  a  good 
article  on  this  subject  (The  Imprecations  in  the 
Scriptures)  in  the  American  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  February,  1844. 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  and  best 
exegetical  helps  for  explaining  this  book  : — Poli 
Synopsis  ;  ^" enema,  Comment,  in  Psalmos  ;  De 
Wette's  Commentar  uher  die  Psalmen,  1836; 
Rosenmulleri  Scholia  in  Epit.  Redacta,  vol.  iii. ; 
Maureri  Comment.  Crit.  Grammaticus,  vol.  iii. ; 
Hitzig's  Comment,  und  Uebersetzung  ;  Ewald'a 
Poet.  Bucher,  vol.  ii.  ;  Tholuck's  Uebersetzung 
und  Auslegung  der  Psalmen ;  and  Hengsten- 
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Wrg's  Commentar  ueber  die  Psalmen.  The 
works  of  Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg  form  to- 
gether the  very  best  helps,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  by  the  critical  and  devout  student  of  the 
Psalms. 

The  principal  English  works  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms  are  the  translations  (mostly  with  notes) 
of  Mudge,  1714;  Edwards,  1755  ;  Fenwick,1759; 
Green,  1762;  Street,  1790;  Wake,  1793;  Geddes, 
1807;  Horsley,  1815;  Fry,  1819;  French  and 
Skinner,  1830  ;  Noyes,  1831  (Boston.U.S.)  ;  Wal- 
ford,  1837;  Bush,  1838  (New  York):  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Ainsworth,  1639;  Hammond, 
1659;  Merrick,  1768;  Home,  1771;  and  Dimock, 
1791.— B.  D. 

PSALTERY.     [Musical  Instruments.] 

PTOLEMAIS.     [AccHo.] 

PTOLEMY.  This  common  name  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt  does  not  occur  in  the  ca- 
nonical Scripture,  but  is  frequent  in  the  books 
of  Maccabees  and  in  Josephus  (see  the  article 
Egypt). 

PUBLICAN  (Gr.  reXci^jj ;  among  the  Ro- 
mans puhlicamis),  a  person  who  farmed  tlie 
taxes  and  public  revenues.  This  office  was 
usually  held  by  Roman  knights,  an  order  instituted 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  composed 
of  men  of  great  consideration  with  the  govern- 
ment, '  the  principal  men  of  dignity  in  their 
several  countries,'  who  occupied  a  kind  of  middle 
rank  between  the  senators  and  the  people  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xii.  4).  Although  these  otficers  were, 
according  to  Cicero,  the  ornament  of  the  city  and 
the  strength  of  the  commonwealth,  they  did  not 
attain  to  great  offices,  nor  enter  the  senate,  so 
long  as  they  continued  in  the  order  of  knights. 
They  were  thus  more  capable  of  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  publicans  were  distributed  into  three 
classes  :  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  their  partners, 
and  their  securities,  corresponding  to  the  Man- 
cipes,  Socii,  and  Praedes.  They  were  all  under 
the  Quaestores  jErarii,  who  presided  over  the 
tinances  at  Rome.  Strictly  speaking,  there  were 
only  two  sorts  of  publicans,  the  Mancipes  and 
the  Socii.  The  former,  who  were  generally  of 
the  equestrian  order,  and  much  superior  to  the 
latter  in  rank  and  character,  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero  with  great  honour  and  respect  (^Orat.  pro 
Plancio,  9) ;  but  the  common  publicans,  the  col- 
lectors or  receivers  of  the  tribute,  as  many  of  the 
Socii  were,  are  covered  both  by  heathens  and 
Jews  with  opprobrium  and  contempt. 

The  name  and  profession  of  a  publican  were, 
indeed,  extremely  odious  among  the  Jews,  who 
submitted  with  much  reluctance  to  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  Romans.  The  Galileans  or  He- 
rodians,  the  disciples  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite, 
were  the  most  turbulent  and  rebellious  (Acts  v. 
37).  They  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute, 
and  founded  their  refusal  to  do  so  on  their 
being  the  people  of  the  Lord,  because  a  true 
Israelite  was  not  permitted  to  acknowledge  any 
other  sovereign  than  God  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2). 
The  publicans  were  hated  as  the  instruments  by 
which  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
emperor  was  perpetuated ;  and  the  paying  of 
tribute  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  his  sovereignty.  They  were  also  noted  for 
their  imposition,  rapine,  and  extortion,  to  which 
they  were,  perhaps,  more  especially  prompted  by 
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having  a  share  in  the  farm  of  the  tribute,  as 
they  were  thus  tempted  to  oppress  the  people  with 
illegal  exactions,  that  they  might  the  roore 
speedily  enrich  themselves.  Theocritus  consi- 
dered tlie  bear  and  the  lion  the  most  cruel 
among  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness ;  and  among 
the  beasts  of  the  city  the  publican  and  the  para- 
site. Those  Jews  who  accepted  the  office  of  pub- 
lican were  execrated  by  their  own  nation  equally 
with  heathens :  '  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican '  (Matt,  xviii.  17). 
It  is  said  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
temple  or  synagogues,  to  engage  in  the  public 
prayers,  fill  offices  of  judicature,  or  even  give  tes- 
timony in  courts  of  justice.  According  to  the 
Rabbins,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  religious  man 
who  became  a  publican  was  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  religious  society  (Grotius,  ad  Matt,  xviii.  ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Matt,  xviii.).  They 
would  not  receive  their  presents  at  the  temple  any 
more  than  the  price  of  prostitution,  of  blood,  or  of 
anything  wicked  and  offensive. 

There  were  many  publicans  in  Judaea  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  of  whom  Zacchaeus  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  principal,  as  he  is  called  '  chief 
among  the  publicans'  (Luke  xix.  2),  a  phrase  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  our  Commissioner  of  the 
Customs.  Matthew  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
ferior publican,  and  is  described  as  '  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom  '  (Luke  v.  27).  Jesus  was 
reproached  by  the  Jews  as  the  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  for  eating  with  them  (Luke  vii. 
34) ;  but  such  was  his  opinion  of  the  unbelieving 
and  self-righteous  chief-priests  and  elders  who 
brought  these  accusations,  that  he  replied  unto 
them,  '  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  you'  (Matt.  xxi.  31). 
The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  who 
went  up  in  to  the  temple  to  pray  (Luke  xviii.  10) 
is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  distinction  between 
hypocrisy  and  true  piety.  When  Jesus  visited 
the  house  of  Zacchaeus,  who  appears  to  have  been 
eminently  honest  and  upright,  he  was  assured  by 
him  that  he  was  ready  to  give  one  half  of  his 
goods  to  the  poor ;  and  if  he  had  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  to  '  restore 
him  fourfold'  (Luke  xix.  8).  This  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  law,  which  required  that  when 
any  farmer  was  convicted  of  extortion,  he  should 
return  four  times  the  value  of  what  he  had  frau- 
dulently obtained.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  either  Zacchaeus  or  Matthew  had  been  guilty 
of  unjust  practices,  or  that  there  was  any  exception 
to  their  characters  beyond  that  of  being  engaged 
in  an  odious  employment.  Some  other  exam- 
ples of  this  occur.  Suetonius  (  Vesp.)  mentions 
the  case  of  Sabinus,  a  collector  of  the  fortieth 
penny  in  Asia,  who  liad  several  statues  erected  tq 
liim  by  the  cities  of  the  province,  with  tliis  in- 
scription, '  To  the  honest  tax-farmer.' 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some  commentators 
that,  by  the  Jewish  laws,  it  was  forbidden  to  pay 
tribute  to  foreigners,  or  to  be  employed  as  pub- 
licans under  them  (Deut.  xvii.  15) ;  but  publicans 
that  were  Jews  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  Dr.  Lardner  inclines  to  think  the 
Roman  tribute  was  collected  chiefly  by  Jews.  He 
conceives  that  in  most  provinces  the  natives  were 
employed  in  the  towns  as  imder-collectors,  and 
that  the  receivers-general,  or  superior  officers, 
only  were  Romans.     As  the  office  was  so  ex« 
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(lemely  odious,  the  Romans  ipight  deem  it  prudent 
to  employ  copie  natives  in  collecting  the  tajfes ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  every  district  they 
would  find  Jews  willing  to  profit  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  country,  and  to  accept  appointments 
from  their  conquerors. — G.  M.  B. 

PUBLIUS  (n6ir\ioi),  governor  of  Melita  at 
•he  time  of  Paul's  shipwreck  on  that  island  (Acts 
Kxviii.  7,  8).  Paul  having  healed  his  father,  pro- 
bably enjoyed  his  hospitality  during  i\ie  three 
months  of  his  stay  in  the  island.  An  inscription 
found  in  Malta  designates  the  governor  of  the 
island  by  the  same  title  (irpwros., '  first'  or  '  chief), 
which  Luke  gives  to  Publius  [Melita]. 

PUDENS  (riouSrjs),  one  of  the  persons  whose 
salutations  Paul,  writing  from  Rome,  sends  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Nothing  is  really 
known  of  him  ;  but  the  martyrologies  make  him 
to  have  been  a  person  of  figure  at  Rome,  of  the 
senatorial  order,  and  father  of  two  pious  virgins, 
Praxis  and  Pudentia.  Yet,  by  a  strange  incon- 
gruity, he  is  also  deemed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
leventy  disciples.  A  female  disciple,  of  the  name 
of  Claudia  (KAai/5/o),  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
verse  ;  and  as  a  poet  of  the  time,  Martial,  speaks 
of  the  marriage  of  a  Pudens  and  Claudia,  the 
same  persons  are  supposed  to  be  intended.  But 
this  sort  of  identification  requires  little  notice ; 
and  if  Pudens  and  Claudia  were  husband  and 
wife,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  apostle  would  have 
interposed  another  name  between  theirs. 

PUL,  king  of  Assyria  [Assyria]. 

PULSE.     [Poi,.] 

PUNISHMENTS.  This  subject  is  properly 
testricted  to  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  commis- 
sion of  some  crime  or  ofl'ence  against  law.  It 
IS  thus  distinguished  from  private  retaliation  or 
revenge,  cruelty,  torture,  popular  violence,  cer- 
tain customs  of  war,  &c.  Human  punishments 
are  such  as  are  inflicted  immediately  on  the 
person  of  the  offender,  or  indirectly  upon  his 
^oods,  &c.  For  the  leading  points  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  question  concerning  future  and  divine 
punishment  see  Soul.  Capital  punishment  is 
usually  suppowd  to  have  been  instituted  at  the 
deluge  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6)  :  *  At  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man : 
whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man.'  Arnheim,  however,  contends  that  the, 
words  VHK  B'''N,  must  be  rendered  his  kinsman, 
or  near  relative  (compare  xiii.  8,  DTIN  D''K'J{<, 
or  margin),  and  thus  explains  the  precept :  if 
mnn,  one  stranger  slay  another,  the  kinsmen  of 
the  murdered  man  are  the  avengers  of  blood;  but 
if  he  be  slain  by  VnX  K'^X,  one  of  his  own  kin- 
dred, the  other  kinsmen  must  not  spare  the  mur- 
derer, for  if  they  do,  then  divine  providence  will 
require  the  blood — that  is,  will  avenge  it.  Cer- 
tainly capital  punisliment  for  murder  was  not 
inflicted  on  Cain,  who  was  purposely  preserved 
from  death  by  divine  interposition  (iv.  14,  15), 
and  was  simply  doomed  to  banishment  from 
the  scene  of  his  crime  to  a  distant  country,  to  a 
total  disappointment  in  agricultural  labour,  and  to 
the  life  of  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  far  from  the 
manifested  presence  of  the  Lord  (11, 14);  although 
Ih^  same  reason  existed  in  equal  force  in  his  case, 
namely,  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  of  the 
blessing'  pronounced  upon  the  Noachidee,  includ- 
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ing  this  precept,  as  intended  to  encourage  them  tr 
re-people  the  earth,  by  promises,  &c.,  correspond 
ing  to  the  misgivings  which  were  naturally 
created  by  the  catastrophe  they  had  just  escaped ; 
such  as  a  continuation  of  the  dread  of  man  in  the 
inferior  creatures,  a  reinstatement  of  man  in  do- 
minion over  them  (comp.  i.  28),  an  assurance  of 
God's  high  regard  for  human  life,  notwithstand- 
ing his  late  destruction  of  all  but  themselves, 
and  the  institution  of  the  most  natural  and 
efficient  mode  of  preserving  it,  by  assigning  the 
punishment  of  homicide  to  the  nearest  of  kin,  no 
doubt,  however,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
head  of  every  family,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  legislator  till  the  reconstitution  of  things,  spi- 
ritual and  civil,  at  Sinai,  when  this  among  other 
ancient  laws  was  retained,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
but  at  the  same  time  regulated  (Num.  xxxv. 
9-34).  This  interpretation  would  account  for 
the  custom  of  blood-revenge  among  all  the  an- 
cient and  Asiatic  nations.  Certainly  those  who 
generalize  this  precept  into  an  authority  for  ca- 
pital punishment  by  courts  of  law  in  Christian 
nations,  ought,  by  parity  of  reason,  to  regard  the 
prohibition  of  blood  (Gen.  ix.  4)  of  equal  obliga- 
tion. The  punishment  of  death  appears  among  the 
legal  powers  of  Judah,  as  the  head  of  his  family, 
and  he  ordered  his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  to  be 
burnt  (xxxviii.  24).  It  is  denounced  by  the  king 
of  the  Philistines,  Abimelech,  against  those  of  his 
people  who  should  injure  or  insult  Isaac  or  his 
wife  (xxvi.  11,29).  Similar  power  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  reigning  Pharaoh  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  (xli.  13). 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  punishments 
enacted  by  Moses,  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
Scriptures  only,  because,  as  Michaelis  observes, 
the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  Moses  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  the  Jewish  commentators.  Nor 
will  it  be  necessary  to  specify  the  punishments 
ordered  by  him  for  difi'erent  offences,  which 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names 
[Adultery,  Idolatry,  &c.].  The  extensive 
prescription  of  capital  pvmishment  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  a  dead  letter, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  They  were  a  nation  of 
newly-emancipated  slaves,  and  were  by  nature 
perhaps  more  than  commonly  intractable  ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  laws  enjoined  on  them, 
which  Mr.  Hume  well  remarks  are  a  safe  index 
to  the  manners  and  disposition  of  any  people,  we 
must  infer  that  they  had  imbibed  all  the  dege- 
nerating influences  of  slavery  among  heathens. 
Their  wanderings  and  isolation  did  not  admit  of 
penal  settlements  or  remedial  punishments.  They 
were  placed  under  immediate  divine  government 
and  surveillance.  Hence,  wilful  offences  evinced 
an  incorrigibleness,  which  rendered  death  the  only 
means  of  ridding  the  community  of  such  trans- 
gressors ;  and  which  was  ultimately  resorted  to 
in  regard  to  all  individuals  above  a  certain 
age,  in  order  that  a  better  class  might  enter 
Canaan  (Num.  xiv.  29,  32,  35).  If  capital 
punishment  in  Christian  nations  be  defended 
from  the  Mosaic  law,  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  cases  sanctioned  by  that 
law,  and  among  the  rest,  as  Paley  argues,  to  the 
doing  of  any  work  on  the  Sabbath-day  (Mcr 
Phil.,  b.  V.  ch.  7).  We  have  the  highest  au- 
thority for  saying,  that  the  M9sa,ic  law  of  divojrce 
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was  a  condescension  to  circumstances  (Matt. 
xix.  8)— a  condescension  which  may  have  ex- 
tended somewhat  further. 

Tie  mode  of  capital  punishment,  which  con- 
stitutes a  material  element  in  the  character  of  any 
law,  was   probably   as   humane  as   the   circum- 
stances of  Moses  admitted.     It  was  probably  re- 
stricted to  lapidation  or  stoning,  which,  by  skil- 
ful  management,    might  produce  instantaneous 
death.     It  was  an  Egyptian  custom  (Exod.  viii. 
26).  The  public  effusion  of  blood  by  decapitation 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  a  Mosaic  punish- 
ment, nor  even  an  Egyptian ;  for,  in  the  instance 
of  Pharaoh's  chief  baker  (Gen.  xl.  19),  '  Pharaoh 
shall  lift  up  thine  head  from  off  thee,'  the  mar- 
ginal rendering  seems  preferable,    'shall  reckon 
thee  and  take  thine  office  from  thee.'     He  is  said 
to  have  been  'hanged'  (xli.  13);  which  may  pos- 
sibly mean  posthumous  exposure,  though  no  in- 
dependent  evidence  appears   of   this   custom  in 
ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, vol.  ii.  p.  45).     The  appearance  of  deca- 
pitation, 'slaying  by  the  sword,'  in  later  times  (2 
Sam.  iv.  8,  20,  21,  22  ;    2  Kings  x.  6-8)  has  no 
more  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law  than  the  decapi- 
tation of  John  tlie  Baptist  by  Herod  (Matt.  xiv. 
8-12) ;  or  than  the  hewing  to  pieces  of  Agag  before 
the  Lord  by  Samuel,  as  a  punishment  in  kind  (1 
Sam.  XV.  33)  ;  or  than  the  office  of  the  Chereth- 
ites,  irrO  (2  Sam.  viii.  18  ;  xv.  18 ;  xx.  7, 23),  or 
headsmen,  as  Gesenius  understands  by  the  word, 
from  n"l!3,  'to  chop  off'  or  '  hew  down'  (execu- 
tioners belonging  to  the  body-guard  of  the  king)  ; 
whereas  execution  was  ordered  by  Moses,  probably 
adopting  an  ancient  custom,  to  be  begun  first  by 
the  witnesses,  a  regulation  which  constituted  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  their  moral  feelings,  and  after- 
wards to  be  completed  by  the  people  (Deut.  xiii. 
10  ;  xvii.  7;  Josh.  vii.  25  ;  John  viii.  7).  It  was  a 
later  innovation  that  immediate  execution  should 
be  done  by  some  personal  attendant,  by  whom  the 
office  was  probably  considered  as  an  honour  (2 
Sam.  i.  15;  iv.  12).     Stoning  therefore  was,  pro- 
bably, the  only  capital  punishment  ordered  by 
Moses.     It  is  observable  that  neither  this  nor  any 
other  punishment  was,  according  to  his  law,  at- 
tended with  insult  or  torture  (comp.  2  Mace.  vii.). 
Nor  did  his  laws  admit  of  those  horrible  mutila- 
tions practised  by  other  nations.  For  instance,  he 
prescribed  stoning  for  adulterers  (comp.  Lev.  xx. 
10  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  25 ;  xvi.  38,  40  ;  John  viii.  5) ; 
but  the  Chaldaeans  cut  off  the  noses  of  such  offend- 
ers (Ezek,  xxiii.  25).   According  to  Diodorus,  tlie 
Egyptian  monarch,  Actisanes,  punished  robbers 
in  like  manner,  and  banished  them  to  the  confines 
of  the  desert,  where  a  town  was  built  called  Rhi- 
iiocolura,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  punish- 
ment, and  where  they  were  compelled  to  live  by 
their  industry  in  a  barren  and  inhospitable  region 
(i.  60).     Mutilation  of  such  a  nature  amounts  to  a 
perpetual  condemnation  to  infamy  and  crime.     It 
will  shortly  be  seen  that  the  lex  talionis, '  an  eye  for 
an  eye,'  &c.,  was  adopted  by  Moses  as  the  principle, 
but  not  the  mode  of  punishment.     He  seems  also 
to  have  understood  the  true  end  of  punishment, 
which  is  not  to  gratify  the  antipathy  of  society 
against  crime,  nor  moral  vengeance,  which  belongs 
to  God  alone,  but  prevention.  '  All  the  people  shall 
hear  and  fear,  and  do  no  more  so  presumptuously' 
(Deut.  xvii.  13  ;  xxix.  20).     His  laws  are  equally 
free  from  the  characteristic  of  savage  legislation, 
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that  of  involving  the  family  of  the  offender  m  hi* 
punishment.     He  did  not  allow  ])arents  to  be  put 
to  death  for  their  children,  nor  children  for  their 
parents  (Deut.  xxiv.  16),  as  did  the  Chaldaeans 
(Dan.  vi.  24),  and  the  kings  of  Israel  (comp.  I 
Kings  xxi. ;  2  Kings  ix.  26).     Various  punish- 
ments were  introduced  among  the  Jews,  or  became 
known  to  them  by  their  intercourse  with  other 
nations, — viz.,  precipitation,  or  throwing,  or  caus- 
ing to  leap,  from  the  top  of  a  rock  :  to  which  ten 
thousand  Idumaeans  were  condemned  by  Ama- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12).     The 
inhabitants  of  Nazareth  intended  a  similar  fate 
for  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  29).     This  punishment 
resembles  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  among  the 
Romans.    Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asunder,  appears 
to  have  been  a  Babylonian   custom   (Dan.  ii.  5; 
iii.    29;  Luke   xii.   46;    Matt.  xxiv.  51);  but 
the  passages  in  the  Gospels  admit  of  the  milder 
interpretation  of  scourging  with  severity,  discard- 
ing from  office,  &c.     Beating  to  death,  tu/itto- 
viffix6s,  was  a  Greek  punishment  for  slaves.     It  was 
inflicted  on  a  wooden  frame,  whicli  probably  de- 
rived its  name  from  resembling  a  drum  or  tim- 
brel in  form,  on  which  the  criminal  was  boimd 
and  beaten  to  death  (2  Mace.  vi.  19,  28;  comp. 
V.  30).     In  Josephus    {de  Mace.)   the  same  in- 
strument is  called  rpoxSs,  or  '  wheel '  (§  §  5,  9). 
Hence   to  beat  upon  the  tympanum,  to  drum  to 
deatn,  is  similar  to  '  breaking  on  the  wheel'  (Heb. 
xi.  35).     David  inflicted  this  among  other  cruel- 
ties  upon   the   inhabitants    of    Rabbath-ammou 
(1    Chron.    xx.    3).     Fighting  with  wild  beasts 
was   a  Roman   punishment,  to  which   criminals 
and  captives  in  war  were  sometimes  condemned 
(Adam,  Roman  Antiq.,  p.  344;  2  Tim.  iv.  17; 
comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  32).     Drowning  with  a  heavy 
weight  around  the  neck,  was  a  Syrian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  punishment.     This,  therefore,  being 
the   custom   of  the   enemies   of  the   Jews,    was 
introduced   by   our   Lord   to   heighten    his    ad- 
monitions  (Matt,   xviii.   6).     Josephus    records 
that   the  Galileans,    revolting   from   their   com- 
manders, drowned  the  partizans  of  Herod  (^Atiiiq. 
xiv.  15.  20).  The  Persians  had  a  singular  punish- 
ment for  great   criminals.      A   high  tower   was 
filled  a  great  way  up  with    ashes,  the  criminal 
was  thrown  into   it,  and  the  ashes  by  means  of 
a  wheel  were  continually  stirred  up  and  raised 
about  him  till  he  was  suffocated  (2  Mace.  xiii. 
4-6.     The  lio7i's  den  was  a  Babylonian  punish- 
ment (Dan.  vi.),  and  is  still   customary  in  Fez 
and   Morocco  (see  accounts  of  by    Hoest.  c.  ii. 
p.  77).     Bruising  and  potmding  to  death  in  a 
m.ortar  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22.     For 
crucifixion,  see  the  Article. 

Posthumous  insults  offered  to  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminals,  though  common  in  other  nations, 
were  very  sparingly  allowed  by  Moses.  H« 
permitted  only  hanging  on  a  tree  or  gibbet; 
but  the  exposure  was  limited  to  a  day,  and  burial 
of  the  body  at  night  was  commanded  (Deut. 
xxi.  22).  Such  persons  were  esteemed  '  cursed 
of  God'  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  29;  x.  26 ;  2  Sam. 
iv.  12) — a  law  which  the  later  Jews  extended 
to  crucifixion  (John  xix.  31,  &c. ;  Gal.  iii. 
13).  Hanging  alive  may  have  been  a  Canaan- 
itish  punishment,  since  it  was  practised  by  the 
Gibeonites  on  the  sons  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9). 
Another  posthumous  insult  in  later  times  con- 
sisted in  heaping  stones  on  the  body  or  grave 
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of  the  executed  criminal  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26).  To 
*  make  heaps'  of  houses  or  cities  is  a  phrase  de- 
noting complete  and  ignominious  destruction 
(Isa.  XXV.  2;  Jer.  ix.  11").  Burning  the  dead 
body  sewns  to  have  been  a.  very  ancient  posthu- 
mous insult :  it  was  denounced  by  Judah  against 
his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  when  informed  that 
she  was  with  child  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Selden 
thinks  that  this  means  merely  branding  on  the  fore- 
head {De  Jure  N.  et  G.,  vii.  5).  Moses  retained 
this  ancient  ignominy  for  two  offences  only,  which 
from  the  nature  of  things  must  have  been  com- 
paratively rare,  viz.,  for  bigamy  with  a  mother 
and  her  daughter  (Lev.  xx.  4),  and  for  the  case 
of  a  priest's  daugliter  who  committed  whoredom 
(xxi.  9).  Tliough  'burning'  only  be  specified 
in  these  cases,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the 
previous  death  of  the  criminals,  probably  by 
lapidation,  Is  to  be  understood  (comp.  Josh.  vii. 
25).  Among  the  heathens  this  merciful  prelimi- 
nary was  not  always  observed,  as  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego 
(Dan.  iii.). 

Among  the  minor  corporal  punishments  or- 
dered by  Moses,  was  scourging;  or  the  inflic- 
tion of  blows  on  tlie  back  of  an  offender  with 
a  rod.  It  was  limited  by  him  to  forty  stripes, 
a  number  which  the  Jews  in  later  times  were 
80  careful  not  to  exceed,  that  they  inflicted 
but  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24).  It  was  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  offender  lying  on  the  ground,  in 
the  presence  of  a  judge  (Lev.  xix.  20 ;  Deut. 
xxii.  18;  XXV.  2,  3).  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  it  was  an  ancient  Egyptian  punish- 
ment. Nor  was  it  unusual  for  Egyptian  super- 
intendents to  stimulate  labourers  to  their  work 
by  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  stick.  Women 
received  the  stripes  on  the  back,  while  sitting,  from 
the  hand  of  a  man ;  and  boys  also,  sometimes 
with  their  hands  tied  brfiind  them.  The  modern 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  retain  the 
predilection  of  their  forefathers  for  this  punish- 
ment. The  Moslem  say  '  Nezel  min  e'semma 
e'neboot  baraka  min  Allah:'  '  The  stick  came 
down  from  heaven  a  blessing  from  God.'  Cor- 
poral punishment  of  this  kind  was  allowed  by 
Moses,  by  masters  to  servants  or  slaves  of  both 
eexes  (Exod.  xxi.  20).  Scourging  was  common  in 
after  times  among  the  Jews,  who  associated  with 
it  no  disgrace  or  inconvenience  beyond  the  phy- 
sical pain  it  occasioned,  and  from  which  no 
station  was  exempt  (Prov.  xvii.  26  ;  comp.  x.  13  ; 
Jer.  xxxvii.  15-20).  Hence  it  became  the  sym- 
bol for  correction  in  general  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  32). 
Solomon  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  its  use  in  edu- 
cation (Prov.  xiii.  24;  xxiii.  13,  14;  comp. 
Eccles.  XXX.  1).  In  his  opinion  '  the  blueness  of 
a  wound  cleanseth  away  evil,  and  stripes  the 
inward  parts  of  the  belly'  (Prov.  xx.  30).  It  was 
inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences  in  the  syna- 
gogue (Matt.  X.  17  ;  Acts  xxvi.  11).  The  Mosaic 
law,  however,  respecting  it,  affords  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  tlie  extreme  and  unlimited  scourging 
known  among  the  Romans,  but  which,  according 
to  the  Porcian  law,  could  not  be  inflicted  upon  a 
Roman  citizen  (Cicero,  Pro  Rabirio,  3 ;  ad 
Famil.  x.  32  ;  in  Verrem,  v.  53 ;  comp.  Acts  xvi. 
22-37 ;  xxii.  25).  Reference  to  the  scourge  with 
scorpions,  i.  e.  a  whip  or  scourge  armed  with  knots 
or  thorns,  occurs  in  1  Kings  xii.  11.  So  in  La- 
tin, Scorpio  means  '  virga  nodosa  rel  aculeata.' 
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Retaliation,  the  lex  talionis  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  avT tiTfirovOhs  of  the  Greeks,  is  doubtless  the 
most  natural  of  all  kinds  of  punishment,  and 
would  be  the  most  just  of  all,  if  it  could  be  in- 
stantaneously and  universally  inflicted.  But 
when  delayed  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  revenge. 
Hence  the  desirableness  that  it  should  be  regu- 
lated and  modified  by  law.  The  one-eyed 
man,  mentioned  by  DiodorusSiculus  (xii.),  com- 
plained that  if  he  lost  his  remaining  eye,  he 
would  then  suffer  more  than  his  victim,  who 
would  still  have  one  left.  Phavorinus  argues 
against  this  law,  which  was  one  of  the  twelve 
tables,  as  not  admitting  literal  execution,  because 
the  same  member  was  more  valuable  to  one  man 
than  another;  for  instance,  the  right  hand  of  a 
scribe  or  painter  could  not  be  so  well  spared  as 
that  of  a  singer.  Hence  that  law,  in  later  times, 
was  administered  with  the  modification,  '  Ni  cum 
eo  pacet,'  except  the  aggressor  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  mutilated  person,  de  talione  redi- 
menda,  redeem  the  punishment  by  making  com- 
pensation. Moses  accordingly  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple, but  lodged  the  application  of  it  in  the 
judge.  'If  a  man  blemish  his  neighbour,  as  he 
hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him.  Life 
for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  breach  for  breach'  (Exod. 
xxi.  23-25 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  19-22).  His  system  of 
compensations,  &c.,  occurs  in  Exod.  xxi.  He,  how- 
ever, makes  wilful  murder,  even  of  a  slave,  always 
capital,  as  did  the  Egyptians.  Roman  masters 
had  an  absolute  right  over  the  life  of  their  slaves 
(Juvenal,  vi.  219).  The  Egyptians  doomed  the 
false  accuser  to  the  same  punishment  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  on  his  victim,  as  did  Moses 
(Deut.  xix.  19).  Imprisonment,  not  as  a  jiunish- 
ment,  but  custody,  till  the  royal  pleasure  was 
known,  appears  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix. 
20,  21).  Moses  adopted  it  for  like  purposes  (Lev. 
xxvi.  12).  In  later  times,  it  appears  as  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  10  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  27 ;  Jer.  xxxvii. 
21)  ;  and  during  the  Christian  era,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  John  (Matt.  iv.  12),  and  Peter  (Acts 
xii.  4).  Murderers  and  debtors  were  also  com- 
mitted to  prison;  and  the  latter  'tormented'  till 
they  paid  (Matt  xviii.  30  ;  Luke  xxiii.  19).  A 
common  prison  is  mentioned  (Acts  v.  18) ;  and  also 
an  inner  prison  or  dungeon,  which  was  sometimes  a 
pit  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6),  in  which  were  'stocks'  (Jer, 
XX.  2;  xxix.  26;  Acts  xvi.  24).  Prisoners  are 
alluded  to  (Job  iii.  18),  and  stocks  (xiii.  27). 
Banishment  was  impracticable  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  inflicted  by  the  Romans  on  John  (Rev.  i. 
9).  Cutting  or  plucking  off  the  hair  is  alluded 
to  (Isa.  1.  6  ;  Nehem.  xiii.  25).  Excision,  or 
'  cutting  off  from  his  people,'  is  denounced  against 
the  uncircumcised  as  early  as  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  14).  This  punishment  is 
expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  formulae — 
'that  soul  shall  be  destroyed  from  its  people' 
(Lev.  x*ii.  20,  21);  'from  Israel'  (Exod.  xii. 
15) ;  '  from  the  midst  of  the  congregation'  (Num. 
xix.  20);  'it  shall  be  destroyed'  (Lev.  xvii.  14  ; 
XX.  17);  which  terms  sometimes  denote  capital 
punishment  (Exod.  xxxi.  14  ;  comp.  xxxv.  2 ; 
Num.  XV.  32,  &c.)  [Anathema]. 

Ecclesiastical  punishments  are  prescribed,  as 
might  be  expected,  under  a  theocracy,  but  these 
were  moderate.   Involuntary  transgressions  of  the 
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Levitical  law,  whether  of  omission  or  commission, 
were  atoned  for  by  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  2, 
&C. ;  V.  1,  4-7).  This  head  embraced  a  rash  or 
neglected  oath,  keeping  back  evidence  in  court 
(I^v.  iv,  2,  &c. ;  V.  1 ;  iv.  7),  breach  of  trust, 
concealment  of  property  when  found,  or  theft, 
even  when  the  offender  had  already  cleared  him- 
self by  oath,  but  was  now  moved  by  conscience 
to  make  restitution.  By  these  means,  and  by  the 
payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  beyond  the  amount 
of  his  trespass,  the  offender  might  cancel  the  crime 
as  far  as  the  church  was  concerned  (Lev.  vi.  1-7 ; 
Num.  V.  6-10).  Adultery  with  a  slave  was  com- 
muted from  death  to  stripes  and  a  trespass- offering 
(Lev.  xix.  20-22).  All  these  cases  involved  public 
confession,  and  the  expenses  of  the  offering. 

Future  punishment. — ^Though  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
yet  temporal  punishment  and  reward  were  the 
immediate  motives  held  out  to  obedience.  Hence 
the  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state  are  obscure  and  scanty. 
See  Hades;  Heaven;  Hell. — J.  F.  D. 

PUNON,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
in  (he  desert  [Wandering]. 

PURIFICATIONS  [Ablutions,  Unclean- 

NESs]. 

PURIM  (nn-IQ,  Esther  iii.  7 ;  ix.  24,  sq., 
from  l-IQ,  supposed  to  be  the  Persic  for  a  '  lot '),  a 
celebrated  Jewish  festival  instituted  by  Mordecai, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Esther,  in  the  reign  of  Aha- 
suerus,  king  of  Persia,  to  commemorate  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Jews  from  tlie  designs  of  Haman 
[Esther  ;  Hauan  ;  Mordecai].  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  lots  cast  every  day  <3r  twelve 
months  in  presence  of  Haman,  with  the  view  of 
discovering  an  auspicious  day  for  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  dominions ;  when 
the  lot  fell  on  the  13lh  day  of  Adar  (February  and 
part  of  March)   [Festivals]. 

The  celebration  of  this  festival  is  next  referred 
to  in  2  Mace.  xv.  36,  where  it  is  denominated 
Mordecai's  day  (fi  Mapdoxa'iK^  VMp'*)  [Macca- 
bees]. It  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Antiq. 
xi.  6),  who,  having  observed  that  the  Jews  in 
Shushan  feasted  on  the  fourteenth  day  (of  Adar), 
and  that  which  followed  it,  says,  '  Even  now  all 
the  Jews  in  the  habitable  world  keep  these  days 
festival,  and  send  portions  one  to  another ;'  and 
after  referring  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by 
Divine  protection,  he  adds,  '  for  which  cause  the 
Jews  keep  the  forementioned  days,  calling  them 
Phruraean  days  (jififpai  ippovpaiai)'  It  is  dis- 
puted whether  the  word  employed  by  Josephus 
{<f>povp(dai)  arose  from  an  error  of  transcription, 
or  whether  the  historian  may  not  have  confounded 
the  name  Purim  with  D^lllS,  which,  according 
to  some,  implies  protection.  The  Talmud  makes 
frequent  mention  of  this  feast.  In  the  Jerusalem 
MegUlah  (p.  704)  it  is  observed  that '  there  were 
seventy-five  elders,  above  thirty  of  whom  were 
prophets,  who  made  exceptions  against  the  feast  of 
Purim  ordained  by  Esther  and  Mordecai,  as  some 
kind  of  innovation  against  the  law '  (see  Lightfoot, 
on  John  x.  22).  Maimonides  remarks  that  it  is 
forbidden  to  weep  or  fast  on  this  day. 

It  has  been  sharply  contested,  whether  there  is 

•ny  reference  in  the  New  Testament  to  this  fea£t. 

It  is  recorded  in  St.  John's  Gospel  (v.  1),  that 

afler  these  things  was  the  feast  of  the  Jews  (^  ioprfi 

.  fif  'lovdvduyy,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  feast,  as  the 
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article  is  wanting  in  several  manuscripts.  It  hwi 
been  held  by  Outrein,  Lamy,  and  Hug,  and  still 
more  recently  by  Tholuck  and  Liicke,  that  t\x^ 
feast  of  Purim  is  here  meant.  The  reasons  on 
which  this  opinion  is  grounded  will  be  found 
fully  detailed  in  Hug's  Introd.  (part  ii.  §  64),  and 
in  Liickes  Comment,  on  St.  John's  Gospel  (see" 
the  English  translation  of  Lucke's  Dissertation 
in  the  appendix  to  Tittmann's  Meletemata  Sacra, 
or  a  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  Bib. 
Cabinet,  vol.  xlv.  Hengstenberg,  on  the  other 
hand  (jChristology,  vol.  ii.,  '  On  the  Seventy 
Weeks  of  Daniel,'  pp.  408-414,  Engl,  transl., 
Washington  (U.  S.),  1839),  opposes  this  hypothesis 
by  many  ingenious  arguments,  and  holds  it  to  be 
inconceivable  that  our  Lord,  *  who  never  men- 
tions the  book  of  Esther,  whose  apostles  nowhere 
appeal  to  it,  should  have  sought  this  feast  conse- 
crated to  the  remembrance  of  an  event  describe4 
in  this  book.'  Not  that  he  wishes  to  '  impugn  the 
authority  of  the  book  of  Esther,  but  because,  in 
regard  to  the  true  standard,  its  reference  to  Christ, 
it  undoubtedly  holds  the  lowest  place  among  all 
the  books  in  the  Old  Testament.'  It  would  appear 
from  this,  that  Professor  Hengstenberg  follows 
Luther's  '  touchstone '  of  canonicity  [Deutero- 
canonical].  Those  who  do  not  consider  Purine 
to  be  the  feast  referred  to  ip  John  v.  1,  are  di- 
vided between  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, and  that  of  Pentecost :  Hengstenberg, 
with  the  majority  of  commentators,  supports  the 
last.  Liicke  concludes  his  able  dissertation 
by  observing  that  all  sure  grounds  of  deciding 
between  Purim  and  the  Passover  are  wanting. 

The  particulars  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews 
observe  this  festival  will  be  found  detailed  by 
Buxtorf  {Synag.  Jud.)  and  Schikford  (De  Syna- 
goga,  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 85),  We 
shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  The  book 
of  Esther,  written  on  a  separate  roll  of  parchment, 
called  on  this  account  Megillah  Esther,  or  simply 
Megillah,  is  read  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
even  the  reading  of  the  law  is  on  this  day  post- 
poned to  it.  It  may  be  also  read  in  any  language 
which  the  reader  understands.  When  Mordecai's 
name  occurs,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim, 
Blessed  be  Mordecai  !  and,  on  mention  of  that  of 
Haman,  they  say.  May  his  name  perish !  and 
it  is  usual  for  the  children  to  hiss,  spring  rattles, 
strike  the  walls  with  hammers,  and  make  all 
sorts  of  noises.  These  noisy  portions  of  the  ce- 
remony have,  however,  been  long  discontinued 
in  England,  except  in  the  synagogues  of  some 
foreign  Jews.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent 
in  festivity,  in  commemoration-of  Esther's  feast ; 
upon  which  occasion  the  Jews  send  presents  to 
each  other,  the  men  to  the  men,  and  the  women 
to  the  women.  They  also  bestow  alms  on  the 
poor,  from  the  benefit  of  which  Christians  and 
other  Gentiles  are  not  excluded.  Plays  and 
masquerades  follow ;  nor  is  it  considered  a  breach 
of  the  law  of  Moses  on  this  occasion,  for  men  and 
women  to  assume  the  garb  of  the  other  sex.  It 
is  even  written  in  the  Talmud  {Tract  Megill. 
vii.  2),  that  a  man  should  drink  until  he  cannot 
discern  the  words  '  Cursed  be  Haman '  from 
*  Blessed  be  Mordecai.'  But  these  injunctions  are 
certainly  not  considered  as  binding;  and  the 
modern  Jews,  both  at  the  feast  of  Purim  and  in 
their  general  habits,  are  remarkable  for  their 
tem])erance  and  sobriety.     Hatach  (Esther  ir. 
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and  V.)  is  considered  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  same 
with  Daniel.  Purim  is  the  last  festival  in  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  being  succeeded  by  the 
next  Passover. — W.  W. 

PURPLE,  BLUE,  CRIMSON,  SCARLET. 
1.  Purple  (|D3^N)  occurs  in  Exod.  xxv.  4  ;  xxvi. 
],31,36;  xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  15,33;  xxxv. 
6,  23,  25,35;  xxxvi.  8,  35,  37  ;  xxxviii.  18,  23  ; 
xxxix.   1,  2,  3,   5,  8,  24,  29;    Num.  iv.   13; 
Judg.  viiL  26;    2   Chron.  ii.  7,   14;    iii.   14; 
Est.  i.  6;  viii.  15;  Prov.  xxxi.   22;  Cant.  iii. 
10 ;  vii.  5  ;  Jer.  x.  9  ;  Ezek,  xxvii.  7, 16  ;  Ecclus. 
xlv.  10;  Bar.  vi.  12.72;  1  Mace.  iv.  23;  viii. 
14;  X.  20,  62;  2  Mace.  iv.  38;  Mark  xv.  17, 
20 ;  Luke  xvi.   19 ;  John  xix.  2,  5 ;  Acts  xvi. 
14  ;  Rev.  xvii.  4  ;  xviii.  12,  16.     Chald.  JiaiN, 
occurs  in  2  Chron.  ii.  7  ;  WinX,  Dan.  v.  7,  16, 
29 ;  Sept.  and  Greek  Test.,  iTop<t>iipa ;  Vulg.  pur- 
pura.    In  many  of  these  passages,  the  word  trans- 
lated '  purple'  means  '  purple  cloth,'  or  some  other 
material  dyed  purple,  as  wool,  thread,  &c. ;  but 
no  reference  occurs  to  the  means  by  which  the 
dye  was  obtained,  except  in  1  Mace.  iv.  23,  where 
we  have  iroptpvpa  OaWaffcrla,  '  purple  of  the  sea ' 
(comp.  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  68  ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
y.  5.  4).      There  is,   however,    no    reason    to 
doubt  that  it  was  obtained,  like  the  far-famed 
Tyrian  purple,  from  the  juice  of  certain  species 
of  shell-fish.     Different  accounts  are  given  by  the 
ancients  respecting  the  date  and  origin  of  this 
invention.   Some  place  it  in  the  reign  of  Phcenix, 
second  king  of  Tyre,  B.C.  500.     Others   at  the 
time  that  Minos  the  First  reigned  in  Crete,  B.C. 
1439,  and  consequently  before  the  Exodus  (Sui- 
das,  a.  V.  'HpoKKTJs,   torn.  ii.    p.  73),      But  the 
person  to  whom  the  majority  ascribe  it,  is  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  whose  dog,  it  is  said,  instigated 
by  hunger,  broke  a  certain  kind  of  shell-fish  on 
tlie   coast    of   Tyre,   and   his   mouth   becoming 
stained  of  a  beautiful  colour,  his  master  was  in- 
duced to  try  its  properties  on  wool,  and  gave  his 
first  specimens  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  admired 
the  colour  so  much  that  he  restricted  the  use  of  it 
by  law  to  the  royal  garments  (Pollux,  Onom.  i.  4 ; 
Aciiilles  Tatius,  DeClitoph.',  Palaephat.  in  Chron. 
Paschal.,  p.  43),     It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
the  Israelites,  as  early  as  the  first  construction  of 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  appear  to  have  had 
purple  stuff  in  profusion  (Exod.  xxv.  1-4),  which 
they  had  most  likely  brought  with  them  out  of 
Egypt,  yet  no  instance  occurs   in  the  jjictorial 
language  of  the  Egyptians,  nor  in  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Manners  and  Customs,  of  the   actual 
manufacture  of  dyeing  either  linen  or  woollen, 
although  dyes  similar  to  the  Tyrian  were  found 
among  them.     These  facts  agree,  at  least,  with 
the  accounts  which  ascribe  the  invention  to  the 
earliest  of  these  two  periods,  and  the  pre-eminent 
trade  in  it  to  the  Tyrians.     The  Greeks  attributed 
its  first   introduction  among   themselves  to   the 
Phoenicians  (Eurip.  Pkoen.  1497).     Their  word 
(poivi^  means   both  a  '  Phoenician'  and  '  purple.' 
The  word  iropipipa  is,  according  to  Martinius,  of 
Tyrian  origin.     Though  purple  dyes  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Phoenicians  (comp.  Ezek, 
xxvii.  7,  'purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha,'  supposed 
to  mean  Elis, '  and  from  Syria,'  ver,  16),  yet  violet 
purples  and  scarlet  were  nowhere  dyed  so  well 
LS  at  Tyre,  whose  shores  abounded  with  the  best 
Kind  of 'purples  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  60,  p.  524, 
(d.  Harduin),  And  who  were  supplied  ^ith  the  best 
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wool  by  the  neighbouring  nomads.  The  dye 
called  purple  by  the  ancients,  and  its  various 
shades,  were  obtained  from  many  kinds  of  shell- 
fish, all  of  which  are,  however,  ranged  by  Pliny 
under  two  classes  :  one  called  '  buccinum,'  be- 
cause shaped  like  a  horn,  found,  he  says,  in  clifTs 
and  rocks,  and  yielding  a  sullen  blue  dye,  which 
he  compares  to  the  colour  of  the  angry  raging 
sea  in  a  tempest ;  the  other  called  '  purpura,'  or 
'  pelagia,'  the  proper  purple  shell,  taken  by  fishing 
in  the  sea,  and  yielding  the  deep  red  colour 
which  he  compares  to  the  rich,  fresh,  and  bright 
colour  of  deei>red  purple  roses — '  nigrantis  ros2e 
colore  sublucens' — and  to  coagulated  blood,  arid 
which  was  chiefly  valued.  '  Laus  ei  summa  in 
colore  sanguinis  concreti'  (Ibid.  cap.  61, 62).  It 
is  the  Murex  trunculus  of  Linnaeus  and  Lamarck 
(see  Syst.  Nat,  p.  1215,  and  Animaux  sans  Ver- 
tebres,  Paris,  1822,  t.  vii.  p.  170).     Both  tacU 


464.    [Moiex  tronculus.] 

were  supposed  to  be  as  many  years  old  as  they 
bad  spirals  round.  Michaelis  thinks  that  So- 
lomon alludes  to  their  shape,  when  he  says  (Cant, 
vii.  5),  '  The  hair  of  thine  head  is  like  purple  ;' 
meaning  that  the  tresses  QirXoKtov  Ke<pa\ris,  Sept. ; 
cmnee  capitis,  Vulg,)  were  tied  up  in  a  spiral  or 
pyramidal  form  on  the  top.  Others  say  that  the 
word  'purple'  is  here  used  like  the  Latin  pur- 
pureus,  for  beautiful,  &c.,  and  instance  the  '  pur- 
purei  olores,'  '  beautiful  swans'  of  Horace  (^Carm. 
iv.  1.  10),  and  the  'purpureus  capillus'  of  Virgil 
(Georg.  i.  405) ;  but  these  phrases  are  not  pa- 
rallel. The  juice  of  the  whole  shell-fish  was 
not  used,  but  only  a  little  thin  liquor  called  the 
flower,  contained  in  a  white  vein  or  vessel  in  the 
neck.  The  larger  purples  were  broken  at  the  top 
to  get  at  this  vein  without  injuring  it,  but  the 
smaller  were  pressed  in  mills  (Aristot.  Hist.  An., 
V.  13.  75 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  60).  The  Murex 
trunculus  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  species 
used  by  the  ancient  Tyrians,  by  Wilde,  who 
found  a  concrete  mass  of  the  shells  in  some  of  the 
ancient  dye-pots  sunk  in  the  rocks  of  Tyre  (Nar- 
rative, Dublin,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  482).  It  is  of 
common  occun-ence  now  on  the  same  coasts 
(Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  p.  418), 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  even  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
the  countries  most  celebrated  for  purples  were 
the  shores  of  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily,  and  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  coasts  of  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  France.  Horace  alludes  to  the  African 
(Carm.  ii.  16.  35).  There  is,  indeed,  an  es- 
sential difference  in  the  colour  obtained  from 
the  purples  of  different  ccasts.    Thui  the  ihelLi 
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from  the  Atlantic  are  said  to  give  the  darkest 
juice ;  those  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts,  a 
violet  or  purple ;  and  those  of  the  Phoenician,  a 
crimson.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Reaumur  and  Duhamel,  that  the  tinging  juice 
is  perfectly  white  while  in  the  vein ;  but  upon 
being  laid  on  linen,  it  soon  appears  first  of  a  light 
green  colour,  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sun,  soon  after  changes  into  a  deep  green,  in  a 
few  minutes  into  a  sea  green,  and  in  a  few  more 
into  a  blue :  thence  it  speedily  becomes  of  a 
purple  red,  and  in  an  hour  more  of  a  deep  purple 
red,  which,  upon  being  washed  in  scalding  water 
and  soap,  ripens  into  a  most  bright  and  beautiful 
crimson,  v/hich  is  permanent.  The  ancients  ap- 
plied the  word  translated  '  purple,'  not  to  one 
colour  only,  but  to  the  whole  class  of  dyes  manu- 
factured from  the  juices  of  shell-fish,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  vegetable  dyes  (colores  herbacei), 
and  comprehending  not  only  what  is  commonly 
called  purple,  but  also  light  and  dark  purple,  and 
almost  every  shade  between.  Various  methods 
were  adopted  to  produce  these  different  colours. 
Thus,  a  sullen  blue  was  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  buccinum  alone ;  a  plain  red,  yet 
too  deep  and  brown,  from  the  pelagia ;  a  dark 
red  by  dipping  the  wool,  &c.,  first  in  the  juice 
of  the  purpura,  and  then  in  that  of  the  buc- 
cinum ;  a  violet  (which  was  the  amethyst  colour 
80  much  valued  by  the  Romans)  by  reversing 
the  process  ;  and  another,  the  most  valued 
and  admired  of  all,  the  Tyriamethystus,  by 
again  dipping  the  amethyst  in  the  juice  of  the 
pelagia.  This  Pliny  calls  dibapha  Tyria;  so 
named  he  says,  because  '  bis  tincta '  {Hist.  Nat. 
ix.  39).  No  reference  to  this  process  occurs  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  often  alluded  to  in  Ro- 
man authors.  Thus  Horace  (Epod.  xii.  21)  :  Mu- 
ricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae.  '  The  wools 
with  Tyrian  purple  double  dyed.'  Other  varieties 
of  colour  may  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of 
various  species  of  moUusca,  and  of  those  from 
diflferent  coasts.  The  Phcenicians  also  understood 
the  art  of  throwing  a  peculiar  lustre  into  this 
colour,  by  making  other  tints  play  over  it,  and 
producing  what  we  call  a  shot  colour,  which 
seems  to  have  been  wonderfully  attractive  (Pliny, 
ix.  41).  Purple  was  employed  in  religious  wor- 
ship both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  was 
one  of  the  colours  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi.  1)  ;  of  the  vail  (31)  ;  of  the  curtain 
over  the  grand  entrance  (36)  ;  of  the  ephod  of  the 
high  priest  (xxviii.  5,  6),  and  of  its  girdle  (8)  ;  of 
the  breast-plate  (15)  ;  of  the  hem  of  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  (33) ;  (comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  10) ;  of  cloths 
for  divine  service  (Exod.  xxxix.  1 ;  comp.  Num. 
iv.  13) ;  resumed  when  the  temple  was  built  (2 
Chron.  ii.  7,  14;  iii.  14).  Pliny  records  a  similar 
use  of  it  among  the  Romans :  '  Diis  advocatur 
placandis'  {Hist.  Nat.  ix.  60 ;  Cicero,  Epist.  ad 
Attiewn,  ii.  9).  The  Babylonians  arrayed  their 
idols  in  it  (Jer.  x.  9 ;  Baruch  xii,  72).  It  was 
at  an  early  period  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii. 
26).  Homer  speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  peculiar 
to  them  {II.  iv.  144  ;  1  Mace.  viii.  14).  Pliny 
Bays  it  was  worn  by  Romulus  and  the  succeeding 
Kings  of  Rome,  and  by  the  consuls  and  first 
magistrates  under  the  republic.  Suetonius  re- 
lates that  Jujus  Caesar  prohibited  its  use  by 
Roman  subjects,  except  on  certain  days;  and 
*hat  N«ro  forbade  it  altogether,  upon  pain  of  death. 
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The  use  of  it  was  bestowed  by  kings  upon  favo* 
rites,  &c. ;  Josephus  says  by  Pharaoh  on  Joseph 
{Antiq.  ii.  5.  7).  It  was  given  by  Ahasuerus  to 
Mordecai  (Esth.  viii.  15) ;  to  Daniel  by  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  V.  7, 16, 29).  It  was  the  dress  of  an  etlmarch 
or  prince,  and  as  such  given  by  Alexander  to  Jo- 
nathan (1  Mace.  x.  20, 62, 64, 65  ;  comp.  2  Mace, 
iv.  38).  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  it  is 
represented  as  the  dress  of  a  matron  (ver.  22).  It 
was  at  one  time  worn  by  Roman  ladies  and  rich 
men  (Livy,  xxxiv.  7,  and  Valerius  Max.  ii. 
1).  See  also  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  19).  In  Esther  i.  6,  it  ap- 
pears as  part  of  the  royal  furniture  of  Ahasuerus ; 
and  in  Cant.  iii.  10,  as  the  covering  of  the  royal 
chariot ;  and  Pliny  refers  to  its  general  use,  not 
only  for  clothes,  but  carpets,  cushions,  &c.  (39). 
The  robe  in  which  the  Praetorian  guard  arrayed 
the  Saviour,  called  x^a/ti's  kokkIvh  by  Matthew 
(xxvii.  28),  and  irop(^i5pa  by  Mark  (xv.  17,  20), 
and  Ifj.d.Tioi'  irop(pvpo\Jv  by  John  (xix.  2),  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  cast-off"  sagum  of  one  of 
their  officers,  was  no  doubt  scarlet — that  is,  proper 
crimson,  as  will  hereafter  appear — of  a  deeper 
hue  and  finer  texture  than  the  sagum  or  chlamyg 
of  the  common  soldier,  but  inferior  in  both  respects 
to  that  of  the  emperor,  which  was  also  of  this 
colour  in  the  time  of  war,  though  purple  during 
peace.  The  adjectives  used  by  the  Evangelists 
are,  however,  often  interchanged.  Thus  a  vest, 
which  Horace  {Sat.  ii.  6.  102)  calls  '  rubro 
cocco  tincta,'  in  1.  106,  he  styles  '  purpurea.' 
Braunius  shows  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name 
to  any  colour  that  had  a  mixture  of  red  {De 
Vestitu  Sacerdotum,  i.  14,  Ludg.  Bat.  1680). 
Ovid  applies  the  term  purpureus  to  the  cheeks 
and  lips  {Amor.  i.  3).  In  Acts  x.  14,  refer- 
ence is  found  to  Lydia,  of  the  city  of  Thy- 
atira,  a  seller  of  purple  cloth.  The  manufac- 
ture seems  to  have  decayed  with  its  native 
city.  A  colony  of  Jews,  which  was  established 
at  Thebes  in  Greece  in  the  twelfth  century, 
carried  on  an  extensive  manufactory  for  dyeing 
purple.  It  ultimately  became  superseded  by  thp 
use  of  indigo,  cochineal,  &c.,  whence  a  cheaper 
and  finer  purple  was  obtained,  and  free  from 
the  disagreeable  odour  which  attended  that  de- 
rived from  shell-fish  (Martial,  i.  50.  32).  The 
method  of  the  ancients  in  preparing  and  ap- 
plying it,  and  other  particulars  respecting  its 
history,  uses,  and  estimation,  are  most  fully  given 
by  Pliny  {Hist.Nat.  ix.  36-42).  The  best  modern 
books  are  Amati,  De  Restitutione  Purpurarzim, 
3rd  ed.,  Cesena,  1784 ;  the  treatise  by  Capelli, 
De  Antiqua  et  Nupera  Purpura,  with  notes ; 
and  Don  Michaele  Rosa,  Dissertazione  delle 
porpore,  &c.  1768.  See  also  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,  torn,  xliii.  p.  219,  &c. ;  Bo- 
chart,  edit.  Rosenmiiller,  tom.  iii.  p.  675,  &c. ; 
Heeren's  Historical  Researches^  translated,  Ox- 
ford, 1833,  vol.  ii.  p.  85,  &c. 

2.  Bliie  (n^3n),  almost  constantly  associated 
with  purple,  occurs  in  Exod.  xxv.  4 ;  xxvi.  1,  4, 
31,  36  ;  xxvii.  16  ;  xxviii.  5-8, 15,  33, 37 ;  xxxv. 
25;  xxxvi.   11;  xxxix.  1-5,  22,  31;  Num.  iv. 

6,  7,  9,  11,  12;  XV.  38;  2  Chron.  ii.  7,  14  ;  Estlw 
i.  6 ;  viii.  15 ;  Jer.  x.   9 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxvii. 

7,  24 ;  Sept.  generally  volkivBos,  vaKivBivos , 
and  in  Ecclus.  xl.  4  ;  xlv.  10 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  23  ; 
and  so  Josephus,   Philo,  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
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Theodolion,  Vulgate,  and  Jerome.  This  colour  is 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  another 
purple  shell-fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  conchy- 
Hum  of  the  ancients,  t)ie  Helix  ianthina  of  Lin- 
naeus {Syst.  Nat.  torn.  i.  part  7,  p.  3645 ;  and 
see  Forskal's  Descriptio  Animal,  p.  127),  called 

lIT^n  by  the  ancient  Jews.  Thus  the  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  19,  speaks  of  the  Ze- 
bulonites,  who  dwelt  at  the  shore  of  the  great  sea, 
and  caught  ckilzon,  with  whose  juice  they  dye 
thread  of  a  hyacinthine  colour.     The  Scriptures 
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465.  [Helix  ianthina.] 
aflo.-d  no  clue  to  this  colour ;  for  the  only  pass- 
ages in  which  it  seems,  in  the  English  version,  to 
be  applied  to  something  that  might  assist  our 
conceptions,  are  mistranslated,  namely,  '  The 
blueness  of  a  wound'  (Prov.  xx.  30),  and  *A 
blue  mark  upon  him  that  is  beaten '  (Ecclus. 
xxiii.  10),  there  being  no  reference  to  colour  in 
the  original  of  either.  The  word  in  the  Sept. 
and  Apocrypha  refers  (o  the  hyacinth ;  but  both 
the  flower  and  stone,  so  named  by  the  ancients, 
are  disputed,  especially  the  former.  Yet  it  is  used  , 
to  denote  dark-coloured  and  deep  purple.  Virgil 
speaks  of ferrugineos  hyacinthos,  and  Columella 
compares  the  colour  of  the  flower  to  that  of 
clotted  blood,  or  deep,  dusky  red,  like  rust  {De 
Re  Rust.  X.  305).  Hesychius  defines  vaKlvOivov 
VTTOfieXavi^ov,  ■7rop(pvpl^ov.  It  is  plainly  used  in 
tlie  Greek  of  Ecclus.  xl.  4  for  the  royal  purple. 
Josephus  evidently  takes  the  Hebrev?  word  to 
mean  '  sky-colour ;'  for  in  explaining  the  colours 
of  the  vail  of  the  temple,  and  referring  to  the  blue 
(Exod.  xxvi.  31),  he  says  that  it  represented  the 
air  or  sky  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4) :  he  similarly 
explains  the  vestment  of  the  high-priest  (Antiq. 
iii.  7.  7 ;  and  see  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii.  p.  148, 
tom  ii.  ed.  Mangey).  These  statements  may  be 
reconciled  by  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
sky  is  clear  and  serene,  it  assumes  a  dark  ap- 
pearance, which  is  still  more  observable  in  an 
eastern  climate.  The  chief  references  to  this  colour 
in  Scripture  are  as  follows : — The  robe  of  the 
high-priest's  ephod  was  to  be  all  of  blue  (Exod. 
xxviii.  31) ;  so  the  loops  of  the  curtains  to  the 
tabernacle  (xxvi.  4) ;  the  riband  for  the  breast- 
plate (xxviii.  28),  and  for  the  plate  for  the  mitre 
(ver.  37  ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  10) ;  blue  cloths 
for  various  sacred  uses  (Num.  iv.  6,  7,  9, 11, 12)  ; 
the  people  commanded  to  wear  a  riband  of  blue 
above  the  fringe  of  their  garments  (Num.  xv.  38)  ; 
it  appears  as  a  colour  of  furniture  in  the  palace 
of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  6),  and  part  of  the  royal 
apparel  (viii.  15)  ;  array  of  the  idols  of  Babylon 
(Jer.  X.  9) ;  of  the  Assyrian  nobles,  &c.  (Ezra 
xxiii.  6  ;  see  Braimius,  De  Vestitu,  &c.,  i.  9  and 
13 ;  Bochart,  tom.  iii.  p.  670). 

3.  Crimson,  7''0'13,  occurs  in  2  Chron.  ii.  7- 
14;   iii.  14;   Sept.   k6kkivos;  Vulg.  coccinum. 


This  word  is  by  some  supposed  to  signify  another 
kind  of  shell-fish,  yielding  a  crimson  dye,  so 
called  because  found  on  the  shore  near  Mount 
Carmel.  If  so,  those  words  (Cant.  vii.  5),  '  thine 
head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel,'  may  contain  an- 
other reference  to  tlie  shape  of  some  sort  of  pur- 
pura (Bochart,  vol.  iii.  p.  661,  &c.).  Gesenius 
says  it  is  a  word  belonging  to  later  Hebrew,  and 
most  probably  of  Persian  or  Armenian  origin. 

4.  Scarlet,  often  associated  with  purple  and 
blue.  The  words  so  translated  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing forms: — 1.  *Jty  and  CJK',  alone,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  28-30  ;  Josh.  ii.  18-21 ;  2  Sam.  i.  24 ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21  ;  Cant.  iv.  3;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Sept. 
KOKKtvof ;  Vulg.  coccinum  ;  Isa.  i.  1 8,  <poiviKo\iv, 
coccinum.  2.  ny?in  ''3JJ^,  Exod.  xxv.  4;  xxvi. 
1,  31,  36;  xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  5,  6,8,  15;  xxxv. 
6,  23,  25;  xxxviii.  18,  23;  xxix.  3;  Num.  iv. 
8 ;  k6kkivov  and  k6kklvov  with  SiirAoOv,  KtKXwa- 
fifvoy,  KXdiTov,  Siavei'ria'fj.fi'ov;  Vulg.  bis  tinctus, 

coccus  bis  tinctus,  and  vermicuhis.  3.  ny?in 
'•3K',  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  49,  51,  52;  Num.  xix.  6; 
Sept.  kokk'ivov,  with  KeKKwcriJ.ei'oy,  and  KAaicrTdy; 
vermiculus,   coccus,    and    with   bis  tinctus.     4 

V?iri,  alone,  Isa.  i.  8,  k6kkivov,  vermiculus; 
Lam.  iv.  5 ;  Vulg.  croceis ;  Nah.  ii.  3,  coccineis. 
In  the  New  Testament,  Matt,  xxvii.  28 ;  Heb. 
ix.  19;  Rev.  xvii.  3,  4;  xviii.  12,  16;  kokkivos, 
coccineus.  The  first  of  these  words,  '3K',  is  by 
some  derived  from  nSSJ*,  '  to  repeat,'  and  is  thus 
interpreted  to  mean  '  double  dyed,'  Slpa(pov,  but 
which  Gesenius  observes  is  applicable  only  to  the 
Tyrian  purple  (see  Braunius,  De  Vest.  i.  15, 
§  314,  p.  237  ;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  3.  p.  525-7). 

Gesenius  prefers  the  Arabic  root  ^^*t>  splenduit, 

because  scarlet  garments  were  admired  for  their 
brightness :  but  Jerome  asserts  that  the  word 
means  coccinum  (Epist.  ad  Fabiolam).     It  is 

certain  that  y7)r\  denotes  a  worm,  grub,  or  insect, 
and  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  plainly  understood  by  it 
the  coccus,  from  which  the  ancients  procured  a 
blood  red  crimson  dye,  the  coccus  ilicis  of  Linnseus, 

class  iv.,  tetragynia,  the  i^«i  kermez  of  the 
Arabians,  whence  used  to  be  derived  the  French 
word  cramoisi,  and  our  crimson;  but  Kilian  gives 
carmensinum,  because  made  from  a  worm,  which, 
in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  is  called  carmen.  He- 
sychius defines  kSkkos'  e'l  ou  (poiviKOvv  pdimrai  rb 
XpcfJ-a.  It  was  the  female  of  this  remarkable  in- 
sect that  was  employed ;  and  though  supplanted 
by  the  cochineal  (coccus  cacti),  it  is  still  used  for 
the  ])urpose  in  India  and  Persia.  It  attains  the 
size  and  form  of  a  pea,  is  of  a  violet  black  colour, 
covered  witlj  a  whitish  powder,  adhering  to  plants, 
chiefly  vario^is  species  of  oak,  and  so  closely  re- 
sembling grains,  that  its  insect  nature  was  not 
generally  known  for  many  centuries.  According 
to  Beckman,  the  epithet  vermiculattis  was  ap- 
plied to  it  during  the  middle  ages,  when  this  fact 
became  generally  understood,  and  that  hence  is 
derived  the  word  vermilion.  Hence  the  Hebrew 
words  mean  both  the  coccus  itself,  and  the  deep 
red  or  bright  rich  crimson  which  was  derived 
from  it  (as  in  Cant.  iv.  3,  'thy  lips  are  like  a 
thread  of  scarlet ') ;  and  so  the  word  '  scarlef  sig- 
nified in  the  time  of  our  tratislators,  rather  than 
the  colour  now  called  by  that  name,  and  which  vat 
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tmkhoten  in  the  time  of  James  I.  This  iniect  is 
widely  distributed  over  many  of  the  south-eastern 
eounlries  of  the  ancient  world.  It  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  Spain  (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introduction 
to  Entomology,  1828,  vol.  i.  pp.  319-20).  It  is 
found  on  the  quercus  cocci/era,  or  kermes  oak,  in 
Palestine  (Kitto's  Physical  History,  p.  219). 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  coccus  as  a  red  colour  much 
esteemed,  which  he  distinguishes  from  purple 
{Hist.  Nat.  ix.  65),  and  describes  as  a  gay,  red, 


466.  [Coccus  ilicis,  on  a  branch.] 
lively  bright,  approaching  the  colour  of  fire  (ibid. 
and  xxi.  22).  AH  the  ancients  concur  in  say- 
ing that  this  dye  was  made  from  a  sort  of  little 
grains  which  were  gathered  from  the  holm-oak 
(Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  16  ;  Pliny,  xvi.  12 ; 
Dioscorides,  iv.  48  ;  Pausan.  x.  36).  They  not 
only  call  them  grains,  but  speak  of  them  as  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  oak  itself,  irplvou 
KapirSv  (Plut.  Thes.  p.  7) ;  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
xvi.  12)  calls  them  cusculia,  from  the  Greek  koct- 
KvKKfiv,  which  signifies '  to  cut  little  excrescences,' 
because  they  cut  or  scrape  off  these  small  grains 
of  the  oak.  Yet  he  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  insect  character,  for  he  says,  '  coccum  ilicis 
celerrime  in  vermiculum  se  mutans'  (xxiv.  4).  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  colour,  thus  obtained, 
was  not  durable  (xxii.  3).  It  was  known  at  a 
very  early  period  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28); 
it  was  one  of  the  colours  of  the  high-priest's  ephod 
(Exod.  xxviii.  6),  and  of  its  girdle  (ver.  8),  of  the 
breastplate  (ver.  15),  and  of  cloths  for  sacred  uses 
(Num.  iv.  8) ;  it  was  used  in  cleansing  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.  4),  to  indicate,  as  Abarbanel  thinks, 
that  a  healthy  complexion  was  restored  to  him. 
It  was  the  dress  of  females  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  24)  ;  of  opulent  persons  in  later  times 
(Lam.  iv.  5) ;  of  the  Babylonian  and  Median 
soldiers^  who  also  wore  red  shields  (Nahum  ii.  4  ; 
comp.  Scuta  lectissimis  coloribus  distinguunt, 
Tacit.  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  6 ;  and  Philostratus,  Epist. 
de  Lacedeemoniis.  Three  mistranslations  of  the 
word  occur  in  our  version,  '  She  is  not  afraid  of 
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the  snow  for  her  household ;  for  all  her  household 
are  clothed  with  scarlet '  (Prov.  xxxi.  21).    Since 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  colour  and  a 
defence  from  the  cold,  it  would  be  better  ren- 
dered, as  in  the  margin,  '  double  garments ;'  Sept. 
iySeSvfieyoi ;  Vulg.  vestiti  duplicibus.     The  next 
verse  of  the  Sept.  begins  ditraas  x^^''"*  (iroitiff* 
r^  «vhp\  ahrr)s.     In  Isa.  i.  18,  and  Jer.  iv.  30, 
the  word  should  be  rendered  '  scarlet '  and  not 
*  crimson.'    The  final  reference  to  scarlet,  is  in 
regard  to  Pagan  Rome,  which,  like  all  cities, 
is    represented  as  a  female;    and   since   every- 
body wore  scarlet  in  Rome,  and  especially  dur- 
ing war,   she  is   described  as  being   arrayed  in 
that  colour.     In  Exod.  xxxix.  3,  it  is  said,  *  they 
did   beat  gold  into   their   plates,  and   cut   into 
wires,  to  work  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and 
in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen ;'  which  is 
explained  to  mean  that  these  five  kinds,  blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  fine  linen,  and  gold,  were  twisted 
into  one  thread  ;  thus,  a  thread  of  gold  with  six 
threads  of  blue,  and  so  with  the  rest,  after  which 
they  twisted  all  these  threads  into  one  (Braunius, 
i.  17.  26).     It  seems  plain   from   Exod.  xxxv. 
25,  that  the  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen  were    spun  by   hand   from  wool   al- 
ready dyed  of  these  colours.      Wilkinson   re- 
marks that  the  colour  v^s  in  like  maimer  im- 
parted by  the  Egyptians  to  the  thread,  &c.,  that 
is,  cloth  was  not  dyed  after  being  wove  (Manners 
and  Customs,  vol.  iii.  p.  125).     It  will  have  been 
perceived  that  great  difficulty  attends  the  attempt 
to  determine  the  precise  distinctions  of  colours 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  various  preceding 
names.    The  only  possible  method  whereby  they 
could  have  conveyed  them  to  our  minds,  would 
have  been  by  comparing  them  to  the  colours  of 
natural  objects,  whose  appearance  was  immutable, 
and  whose  identity  was  beyond  question.     Such 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Bishop  Wilkins  in 
his  Real  Character.  We  may  illustrate  the  utility 
of  these  requisites  by  the  colour  blue,  which  is 
defined  to  mean  '  the  colour  produced  or  exposed 
to   the   view   by  the  blowing  away,  or   clearing 
away  or  dispersing  of  the  clouds'  (Enc.  Metro- 
politana).      But,  as  is  well   known,  the  shades 
of  ethereal  blue  vary  in  different  countries,  and 
even   in  different  altitudes  of  the  same   coun- 
try.    Hence  the  word  blue,  if  illustrated  by  this 
standard,  would  convey  a  different  idea  to  the  in- 
habitants of  different  regions.     It  is  most  likely 
that  all  our  ideas  of  sensible  impressions  are  liable 
to  errors  of  association.    It  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  like  all  other  dubious  matters,  these 
are  of  minor  importance.     We  add  a  further  re- 
ference to  Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and 
Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  &c.  Edin.  1764.— J.  F.  D. 
PUTEOLI  (noTlo\ot),  a  maritime  town  of 
Campania,  in  Italy,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  and  about  eight  miles  north-west 
from  the  city  of  that  name,  where  it  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  Pozzuoli.    It  derived  its  name 
from  its  tepid  baths,  whence  the  district  in  which 
it  exists  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.     The 
ancient  Greek  name  of  the  place  was  AtKaidpxeia. 
It  was  a  favourite  watering-place  of  the  Romans, 
as  its  numerous  hot-springs  were  judged  efficacious 
for  the  cure  of  various  diseases.     It  was  also  the 
port   where  ships  usually  discharged   their  pas- 
sengers and  cargoes,  partly  to  avoid   doubling 
the  promontory  of  Circeium,  and  partly  becaust 
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there  was  no  commodious  harbour  nearer  to  Rome. 
Hence  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  conveyed  from 
Melita,  landed  the  prisoners  at  this  place,  where 
the  apostle  staid  for  a  week  (Acts  xxviii.  13). 
The  harbour  was  protected  by  a  celebrated  mole, 
tlie  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 


Q. 


QUAIL  ( vK*  selav ;  Sept.  oprvyofi'fiTpa ; 
Vulg.,  coturnix)  occurs  in  Exod.  xvi.  13  ;  Num. 
xi.  31,  32;  Ps.  cv.  40.  Quails  form  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  TetraonidtB,  or  grouse  family,  being 
distinguished  from  partiidges  by  their  smaller 
size,  finer  bill,  shorter  tail,  and  the  want  of  a  red 
naked  eyebrow  and  of  spurs  on  the  legs.  There 
are  several  species,  whereof  the  common,  now 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Coturniz  dactyli- 
sonans,  is  abundant  in  all  the  temperate  regions 
of  EurojDe  and  Western  Asia,  migrating  to  and 
from  Africa  in  the  proper  season.  Thus  it  crosses 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  twice  a-year 
in  vast  multitudes ;  but  being  by  nature  a  bird 
of  heavy  flight,  the  passage  is  partially  conducted 
by  way  of  intermediate  islands,  or  through  S])ain ; 
and  in  the  East,  in  still  greater  numbers,  along 
the  Syrian  desert  into  Arabia,  forming,  especially 
at  the  spring  season,  innumerable  flocks.  They 
alight  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  are  then  easily 
caught.      Guided  by  these  facts,   commentators 

have  been  led  to  identify  the  Hebrew  \7^  with 
the  quail ;  although  other  species  of  partridges, 
and  still  more  of  Pterocles  ('  sand  grouse '), 
abound  in  Western  Asia ;  in  particular  Pterocles 
Alchata,  or  Attagen,  which  is  found,  if  possible, 
in  still  greater  numbers  on  the  deserts,  and  has 
been  claimed  by  Hasselquist  as  the  selav  of  Ex- 
odus. But  the  present  Arabic  name  of  the  quail 
is  selwa  ;  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  bird  in  question — found  on  two  occasions  by 
the  people  of  Israel  in  and  around  the  camp  so 
abundantly  as  to  feed  the  whole  population  in  the 
desert  (Exod.  xvi.  3-13),  and  at  Kibroth-Hat- 
taavah,  both  times  in  the  spring — are  much  more 
applicable  to  flights  of  quail  alighting  in  an  ex- 
hausted state  during  their  periodical  migration, 
than  to  the  pterocles,  which  does  not  proceed  to 
so  great  a  distance,  has  very  powerful  wings,  is 
never  seen  fatigued  by  migration,  is  at  all  times 
a  tenant  of  the  wilderness  far  from  water,  and 
which,  strictly  taken,  is  perhaps  not  a  clean  bird, 
all  the  species  subsisting  for  the  most  part  on 
larvae,  beetles,  and  insects.  We  regard  these  con- 
siderations as  sufficient  to  establish  the  accuracy 
of  the  Authorized  Version. 

Of  a  bird  so  well  known  no  figure  or  further 
particular  description  appears  to  be  necessary, 
beyond  mentioning  the  enormous  flights  which, 
after  crossing  an  immense  surface  of  sea,  are 
annually  observed  at  the  spring  and  fall  to  take  a 
brief  repose  in  the  islands  of  Malta,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Crete,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  about 
Constantinople,  where  on  those  occasions  there  is 
a  general  shooting-match,  which  lasta  two  or 
three  days.  This  occiirs  always  in  the  autumn. 
The  birds,  starting  from  the  Crimea  about  seven 
at  night,  and  with  a  northerly  wind,  before  dawn 
accomplish  a  pastage  of  above  sixty  leagues  in 
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breadth,  and  alight  on  the  southern  stiore  to  feed 
and  repose.  In  the  vernal  season  the  direction 
of  the  flight  is  reversed,  and  they  arrive  in  similar 
condition  on  the  Russian  coast.  The  same  phe- 
nomena occur  at  Malta,  &c. ;  and  as  gregarious 
birds  of  passage  are  known  to  guide  their  course 
by  given  landmarks,  which  they  distinguish  witli 
unerring  precision,  and  which,  unless  they  have 
been  driven  out  of  tlieir  usual  direction  by  storms 
of  wind,  they  invariably  arrive  at  or  over,  before 
they  take  a  new  flight,  so  also  quails  congregate 
in  Arabia  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  surface 
of  Western  Asia,  whither  they  are  proceeding. 
The  providential  nature  of  their  arrival  within 
and  around  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  in  order 
that  they  might  furnish  meat  to  a  murmuring 
people,  appears  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  place 
wiiere  it  was  not  to  be  expected :  the  localities, 
we  presume,  being  out  of  the  direction  of  the 
ordinary  passage ;  for,  had  this  not  been  the  case, 
the  dwellers  in  that  region,  and  the  Israelites 
themselves,  accustomed  to  tend  their  flocks  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot,  would  have  regarded 
the  phenomenon  as  a  well-known  periodical  occur- 
rence.— C.  H.  S. 

QUARTUS  (KouopTos),  a  Christian^  resident 
at  Corinth,  and,  from  his  name,  apparently  a 
Roman,  whose  salutations  Paul  communicated  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  epistle  thereto  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  In  the  old  church  books  he  is  alleged 
to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  which 
is  altogether  unlikely;  and  it  is  on  the  same 
authority  stated  that  he  was  eventually  bishop  of 
the  church  at  Berytus. 

QUATERNION  (rtTpoLdiov),  'a  quaternion 
of  soldiers'  (Acts  xii..4'),  was  a  detachment  of 
four  men,  which  was  the  usual  number  of  a  Ro- 
man night-watch.  Peter,  therefore,  was  guarded 
by  four  soldiers,  two  within  the  prison,  and  two 
outside  the  doors ;  and  as  the  watch  was  usually 
changed  every  three  hours,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  '  four  quaternions '  mentioned  in  the  text 
should  be  appointed  for  the  pur|)Ose  (Veget.,  De 
Re  Milit.  iii.  8 ;  Philo,  In  Flacc,  p.  98). 

QUEEN.  The  Hebrews  had  no  word  properly 
answering  to  our  term  '  queen,'  which  is  the  femi- 
nine of  king ;'  neither  had  they  the  dignity  which 
that  word  denotes.  The  Hebrew  word,  usually 
translated  '  queen '  is  m^33  gehirah,  which  means 
'mistress,'  or  'lady,'  being  the  feminine  of  "1*3i 
gebir,  '  master,'  or  '  lord.'  The  feminine  is  to  be 
understood  by  its  relation  to  the  masculine; 
which  is  not  applied  to  kingly  power,  or  to 
kings,  but  to  general  authority  and  dominion. 
It  is  in  fact  the  word  which  occurs  twice  with 
reference  to  Isaac's  blessing  of  Jacob :  —  'Be 
lord  over  thy  brethren ;'  and,  '  I  liave  made  him 
thy  lord '  (Gen.  xxvii.  29— a7). 

The  limited  use  which  is  made  even  of  the 
restricted  term  gehirah,  \s-  somewhat  remarkable. 
It  is  only  employed  twice  with  reference  to  the 
wife  of  a  king ;  in  one  of  these  two  cases  it  ii 
applied  to  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  where 
the  condition  of  the  royal  consort  was  more 
queenly  than  in  Palestine  (1  Kings  xi.  19;  cony). 
Wilkinson,  A.  Egypt,  ii.  59 ;  iii.  64  ;  v.  28) ;  and 
in  the  other  to  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  who,  aa 
the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king,  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  her  matrimonial 
Btate  (2  King*  x.  13).    In  two  other  placet  it  » 
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not  elear  whether  the  king's  wife  or  mother  is  in- 
tended (Jer.  xiii.  18 ;  xxix.  2) ;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing passages  it  is  pointedly  referred  to  the  king's 
mother,  in  sucli  terms  as  clearly  show  that  the 
state  which  she  held  was  one  of  positive  dignity 
and  rank  (1  Kings  xv.  13-,  2  Chron.  xv.  16). 

There  is  another  word,  ^SK*  shegol,  also  trans- 
lated 'queen,'  which  simply  denotes  the  king's 
wife  or  (in  the  plural)  his  wives,  as  distinguished 
from  his  concubines.  It  occurs  in  Ps.  xlv.  9; 
Neh.  ii.  6  ;  Dan.  v.  2  ;  iii.  23. 

The  result  of  all  inquiry  into  the  subject  seems 
to  show  that  among  the  Jewish  kings  the  usages 
bearing  on  this  point  were  not  different  from 
those  which  are  still  exhibited  in  Western  Asiatic 
courts.  Where  woman  never  becomes  the  head 
of  the  state,  there  can  be  no  queen  regnant ;  and 
where  polygamy  is  allowed  or  practised,  tliere 
can  be  no  queen  consort.  There  will,  however, 
be  a  chief  wife  in  the  harem  ;  and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  rank  indicated  in  the  Bible  by  the 
words  which  we  render  '  queen.'  This  rank  may 
be  variousl}'  acquired,  ^he  first  wife  of  the  king, 
or  the  first  whom  he  took  after  his  accession,  usu- 
ally obtained  it;  and  if  she  is  both  of  high  birth 
and  becomes  the  mother  of  the  first  son,  her  posi- 
tion is  tolerably  secure :  but  If  she  possesses  neither 
of  these  advantages,  she  may  be  superseded  in  her 
position  as  head  of  the  harem  by  a  wife  of  higher 
birth  and  connections,  subsequently  espoused  ;  or 
by  one  who  becomes  the  mother  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent. The  king,  however,  will  sometimes  act 
according  to  his  own  pleasure  in  this  matter,  pro- 
mote any  favourite  lady  to  this  dignity,  and  also 
remove  her  from  it  at  his  pleasure ;  but  more 
generally  he  finds  it  convenient  to  follow  the 
established  routine.  The  king  of  Egypt's  daugh- 
ter was,  doubtless,  from  her  high  rank,  the  chief 
wife  of  Solomon ;  as  was  Jezebel,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  chief  wife  of  Ahab.  In  like  manner 
the  high-born  mother  of  Absalom  was  probably 
the  chief  wife  of  David,  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  mother  of  the  eldest  son  Amnon  at  first 
enjoyed  that  distinction,  which,  we  may  safely 
presume,  eventually  devolved  on  JBathslieba, 
after  her  son  Solomon  had  been  recognised  as  the 
heir. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Morier's  amusing  books  (Hajfi 
Baba  in  England)  there  is  a  passage  which 
strikingly  illustrates  this  matter.  The  court  of 
Persia  is  there  represented  as  being  perplexed 
how  to  answer  a  letter  wiiich,  in  ignorance  of 
Eastern  customs,  had  been  addressed  by  the 
queen  consort  of  England  '  to  the  queen  of  Persia.' 
The  cause  of  the  dilemma  thus  created  was  that 
— '  Although  the  shah's  principal  wife  is  called 
the  banou  harem,  or  head  of  the  seraglio,  yet  her 
situation  in  the  state  bears  as  little  affinity  to  that 
of  the  queen  of  England  as  one  may  say  the  she 
buffalo  kept  in  the  enclosure  for  food  and  milk 
nas  to  the  cow  fed  and  worshipped  by  the  Hin- 
doo as  his  god.  Our  shah  can  kill  and  create 
hanous  at  pleasure,  whereas  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land maintains  her  post  till  the  hand  of  fate  lays 
ber  in  the  grave '  (Comp.  Chardin,  Voyages, 
edit.  Langles,  vi.  ch.  xii. ;  Thornton's  Turkey, 
ii.  264-286.) 

Very  different  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  in 
Western  Asia,  the  position  of  the  king's  mother, 
whose  state  is  much  the  nearest  to  that  of  an 
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European  queen  of  any  with  which  the  Baft  ii 
acquainted.  It  is  founded  on  that  essential  prin- 
ci])le  of  Oriental  manners  which  in  all  cases  con* 
siders  the  mother  of  the  husband  as  a  far  superior 
person  to  his  wife,  and  as  entitled  to  more  respect 
and  attention.  This  principle  should  be  clearly 
understood  ;  for  it  extends  throughout  the  Bible, 
and  is  yet  entirely  different  from  our  own  social 
arrangements,  under  which  the  mother,  as  soon  as 
she  becomes  widowed,  abandons  her  jdace  as 
head  of  the  family  to  tlie  daughter-in-law.  Mr. 
Urquhart  has  admirably  illustrated  and  deve- 
loped this  principle  in  his  Spirit  of  the  East  (ii. 
387,  sq.),  and  his  remarks,  although  primarily 
illustrative  of  Turkish  manners,  are,  with  some 
unessential  limitations,  applicable  to  the  ancient 
and  modern  East.  In  p.  389  there  is  an  anec- 
dote of  the  present  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  is  rejire- 
sented  as  staying  a  whole  week  in  the  harem  of 
his  mother,  waiting  to  find  a  favourable  o]jportu- 
nity  of  pressing  a  request  upon  her  ;  and  when 
admitted,  kissing  her  feet,  refusing  to  be  seated, 
and  standing  an  hour  and  a  half  before  her  with 
his  arms  crossed,  without  after  all  succeeding 
in  the  suit  which  he — the  conqueror  of  Syria  and 
the  victor  of  Konieh  —  preferred  to  an  aged 
woman. 

The  arrangement  in  the  seraglios  of  the  more 
magnificent  Hebrew  monarchs  was  probably  si- 
milar to  that  of  Turkey,  with  this  difl'erence, 
that  the  chief  women  in  the  harems  of  the  Jewish 
sovereigns  entered  it  as  wives,  and  not  as  slaves. 
The  grand  signior,  from  an  indeterminate  number 
of  female  slaves,  selects  his  favourites,  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  cadun,  which,  as  it 
means  'lady  of  the  house,'  seems  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  gebirah.  The  number  of 
these  is  said  to  be  limited  to  seven,  and  their 
rank  seems  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  'wives' 
of  the  Hebrew  seraglio,  whose  number  was  un- 
limited. The  motlier  of  a  boy  is  called  hai>' 
seky,  unless  the  boy  die,  in  which  case  she  de- 
scends to  her  former  rank.  The  caduns  or  wives 
of  a  deceased  or  deposed  sultan  are  all  removed 
from  the  imperial  harem  to  a  separate  palace, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  valide  sultan, 
the  mother  of  the  reigning  sultan,  who  has  iier 
liberty,  a  palace,  and  revenues  to  support  a 
suitable  establishment.  But  the  hassekies,  or 
those  who  have  a  son  living,  are  treated  with 
marked  respect,  as  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
they  may  become  valide.  The  title  of  sultan 
(for  the  Turkish  has  no  distinction  of  gender), 
though  from  courtesy  it  may  be  given  to  the 
hassekies,  is,  strictly  speaking,  appropriate  only 
to  the  sovereign's  mother,  and  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  imperial  family  (Thornton,  ii. 
276  ;  Urquhart,  ii.  433).  Tliis  statement,  espe- 
cially the  last  point  of  it,  strikingly  illustrates  tlie 
view  we  have  taken  as  to  the  more  queenly  \ws\U(n\ 
of  the  king's  mother  than  of  his  wife  in  the  Jewish 
and  other  Asiatic  courts.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  position  is  by  no  meain 
peculiar  to  the  modern  east,  or  to  the  Jews  iuiiiinL; 
the  ancient  Orientals.  Heeren,  indeed,  tliiuks 
that  the  power  of  'the  queen-mother'  was  evt-u 
more  considerable  among  the  ancient  Persians 
than  among  the  modern  Turks  (Hist.  Researches, 
i.  400);  and  the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  respecting  the  tyrannical  influence  ex 
ercised  by  Parysatis,  Amestris,  and  others,  beat 
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ample  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  careful  reader 
of  Scripture  will  easily  be  aWe  to  trace  the  same 
ideas  respecting  tlie  position  of  the  king's  mother 
among  the  Israelites.  In  how  marked  a  manner 
does  the  mother  of  Solomon  come  forward  at  the 
end  of  her  husband's  and  the  beginning  of  her 
•on's  reign  !  She  takes  an  active  part  in  securing 
her  son's  succession  ;  it  is  in  the  conviction  of  her 
commanding  influence  that  Adonijah  engages 
her  to  promote  his  suit,  alleging  '  he  will  not 
»ay  thee  nay  ;'  and  then,  when  Bathsheba  appears 
before  her  son,  the  monarch  rises  from  his  place, 
advances  to  meet  her,  bows  himself  before  her, 
and  seats  her  on  tlie  right  hand  of  his  throne 
(1  Kings  i.,  ii.).  That  the  king's  mother  possessed 
high  dignity  is  further  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
Asa  found  it  necessary  to  remove  liis  mother 
Maachah  'from  being  queen,'  on  account  of  her 
abuse  of  the  power  which  that  character  conferred 
'^1  Kings  XV.  13).  Jeeebel  was,  as  already 
stated,  very  powerful  in  the  life-time  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  it  is  only  under  her  son  that  she  is 
called  'the  queen'  {gebirah) ;  and  the  whole 
•listory  of  his  reign  evinces  the  important  part 
which  she  took  in  public  aft'airs  (2  Kings  ix. 
12.  30,  37 ;  x.  13).  Still  more  marked  was  the 
influence  which  her  daughter  Athaliah  exercised 
hi  Judah  during  the  reign  of  her  son  Ahaziah, 
which  was  indeed  such  as  enabled  her  at  his 
leath  to  set  the  crown  on  her  own  head,  a«id  to 
present  the  anomaly  in  Jewish  history  of  a  reg- 
aant  queen  (2  Kings  xi.). 
QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  [Ashtoreth.] 
QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.  [Sheba.] 
QUICKSAND  (aipTis).  In  Acts  xxvii.  17, 
it  is  mentioned  that  when  the  ship  in  which  Paul 
was  embarked  was  driven  past  Ihe  Isle  of  Clauda 
on  the  south,  the  mariners,  as  would  now  be  said, 
struck  the  sails  and  scudded  under  bare  poles, 
lest  they  'should  fall  into  the  quicksands.'  The 
original  word  syrtis  denotes  a  sanilbank  or  shoal 
dangerous  to  navigation,  dratvn,  or  supposed  to  be 
(If  men  (from  tripw, '  to  draw  ')  togetiier  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea.  Two  syrtes,  or  gulfs  with  quick- 
sands, were  particularly  famous  among  the  an- 
cients ;  one  called  Syrtis  Major,  between  Cyrene 
and  Leptis,  and  the  other,  Syrtis  Minor,  near  Car- 
thage. Both  then  lay  nearly  to  the  south-west 
cf  the  west  end  of  Cyprus,  adjoining  which,  on 
tiie  south,  lay  the  isle  of  Clauda,  These  Syrtes 
were  the  great  dread  of  those  who  navigated  the 
seas  in  which  tlie  vessel  was  driven,  and  one  of 
them  was  probably  in  this  case  the  object  of 
alarm  to  the  mariners.  The  danger  was  not  so 
imaginary  in  tiiis  case,  we  apprehend,  as  Dr. 
Falconer  (Dissert,  on  St.  Paul's  Voyage,  p.  13) 
conceives.  For  the  apprehension  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  entertained  till  the  ship 
had  been  driven  past  the  isle  of  Clauda ;  which, 
as  we  take  it,  is  mentioned  merely  as  the 
last  })oint  of  land  which  had  been  seen  till  the 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Melita.  The 
position  of  that  island  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
dicating the  course  in  which  they  were  driven; 
and  if  that  were  Malta,  it  is  clear  that,  had  that 
course  not  been  arrested  by  the  intermediate 
shipwreck,  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  we 
may  therefore  conclude  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  their  apprehension.  That  apprehension  only 
becomes  *  imaginary '  when  Meleda  in  the  Ad- 
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riatic  is  taken,  as  Dr.  Falconer  himself  takes  it, 
for  the  Melita  of  Scripture.  It  may  therefore  be 
added  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Malta,  that 
its  identification  with  Melita  gives  reality  to  the 
fear  entertained  by  the  mariners,  which  under  the 
other  alternative  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
imaginary   [Malta]. 

QUIVER.     [Armour,  Arms.] 

QUIRINUS.     [Cyrenius.] 


R. 


RAAMAH  (noy"]  ;  Sept.  "PeVa),  a  city  of 
the  Cushites,  or  of  Cushite  origin  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 
1  Chron.  3.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22).  Its  situation 
is  not  clearly  known,  but  the  'P67yUo  with  which 
the  Sept.  identifies  it  was  a  city  on  tlie  Persian 
Gulf,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Geog.  vi.  7),  and 
Stephan.  Byzant.  (See  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv.  5.) 

RAAMSES.     [Ramkses.] 

RABBAH  (nan  ;  Sept.  'Pafi^a.0).  This  name, 
which  properly  denotes  a  great  city  or  metro- 
polis, is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites  (Josh.  xiii.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1  ;  xii. 
27;  1  Chron.  xx.  I;  Jer.  xlix.  3);  the  full 
name  of  which,  however,  as  given  in  Deut.  iii. 
1 1,  appears  to  have  been  Rabbath-beni-Ammon. 
It  was  in  this  place  that  the  great  iron  bedstead 
of  Og  king  of  Bashan  was  preserved  (Deut.  iii. 
11).  Here  also,  during  the  siege  of  the  place  by 
Joab,  the  unsuspecting  Uriah  was  slain,  through 
the  contrivance  of  David,  that  he  might  possess 
himself  of  his  wife  Bathsheba ;  after  which  the 
king  went  in  person  and  took  the  city,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  sfhown  by  the  solicitude 
of  the  monaixh  thus  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  glory  of  its  subjugation  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xii.). 
After  this  Rabbah  was  included  in  the  tribe  of 
Gad.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
Rabbah,  with  the  whole  territory  beyond  the 
Jordan,  adhered  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel,  till 
it  was  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and  the  inhabitants  expatriated  to 
Media.  The  Ammonites  then  recovered  posses- 
sion of  Rabbah  and  the  other  cities  and  territories 
which  had  in  former  times  been  taken  from  them 
by  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xlix.  3;  Ezek.  xxv.  2-5) 
[Ammonites].  Some  centuries  later,  when  these 
parts  were  subject  to  Egypt,  Rabbah  was  restored 
or  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  called 
by  him  Philadelphia  (Euseb.  Ononiast.  s.  v. 
'Pa^idd  and  'Anixdv),  and  under  this  name  it  is 
often  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  16;  Ptol.  Geog.  v.  15),  by 
Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  3 ;  i.  19.  5  ;  ii, 
18.  1),  and  upon  Roman  coins  (Eckhel,  iii.  351  ; 
Mionnet,  v.  335),  as  a  city  of  Arabia,  Coele- 
gyria,  or  Decapolis.  The  old  name  was  not, 
however,  altogether  superseded,  for  Polybius 
(Hist.  V.  7,  4)  calls  it  'Vafifiaiaftixva. 

Rabbah  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  Aroer, 
of  two  parts ;  the  city  itself,  and  '  the  city  of 
waters,'  or  royal  city,  which  was  probably  a 
detached  portion  of  the  city  itself,  insulated 
by  the  stream  on  which  it  was  situated.  The 
'  city  of  waters '  was  taken  by  Joab ;  but  against 
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the  city  itself  he  was  obliged  to  call  for  the  assis- 
tance of  David  with  a  reinforcement  (2  Sam. 
xii.  29), 

The  ancient  name  has  been  preserved  among 
the  natives  of  the  country.  Abulfeda  calls  it 
Amman,  and  by  that  name  it  is  still  known. 
It  was  in  ruins  in  his  time  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  19), 
The  ruins  stand  about  19  miles  south-east  of 
Szalt,  in  a  long  valley  traversed  by  a  stream, 
the  Moiet  Ammanj  which  at  this  place  is  arched 
over,  the  bed  as  well  as  the  banks  being  paved. 
The  ruins  are  extensive,  but  there  remains  no- 
thing of  much  interest,  excepting  the  theatre, 
which  is  very  large  and  perfect,  and  a  small 
odeum  close  to  it.  There  are  also  an  ancient 
castle  and  some  vestiges  of  Roman  buildings  and 
of  Christian  churches.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel 
f)retold  that  Rabbah  should  become  'a  stable 
for  camels,'  and  the  country  '  a  couching  place 
for  flocks'  (Ezek.  xxv.  5).  This  has  been  lite- 
rally fulfilled,  and  Burckhardt  actually  found 
that  a  party  of  Arabs  had  stabled  their  camels 
among  the  ruins  of  Rabbah.  Too  much  stress 
has  however  been  laid  upon  this  minute  point  by 
Dr.  Keith  and  otliers  (Evidence  from  Prophecy, 
p,  150),  What  the  prophet  meant  to  say  was  that 
Ammon  and  its  chief  city  should  be  desolate; 
and  he  expressed  it  by  reference  to  facts  which 
would  certainly  occur  in  any  forsaken  site  in 
tiie  borders  of  Arabia ;  and  which  are  now  con- 
stantly occuring  not  in  Rabbah  only,  but  in 
many  other  places,  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monat. 
Corresp.  xviii,  p,  428;  Burckhardt's  Syria, 
p,  356,  sq. ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  p, 
474. 

The  Rabbah  of  Josh,  xv,  60  was  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah. 

RABBATH-AMMON.    [Rabbah,] 

RABBATH-MOAB,     [Ar.] 

RABBI  ('PaPPi),  a  title  of  honour  given  to  the 
teachers  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  our  language, 
though  perhaps  in  purport  and  usage  it  comes 
near  to  '  doctor '  or  '  master :'  a  word  combining 
both  these  significations  would  fairly  represent  it. 
In  Matt,  xxiii,  8,  'Pa&fil  is  explained  by  Kadrj- 
yririjs,  a  leader,  or  guide  (in  the  sense  of  a  teacher 
or  master),  and  in  John  i.  39,  by  S/Soo-koAos,  a 
teaclier,  or  master.  This,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  acquired  or  conventional  usage  of  the 
term.  The  actual  signification  of  31  rob  in 
Hebrew  is  '  a  great  one,'  i,  e.  a  chief,  a  master  ; 
and  would  as  a  title  be  probably  represented  by 
the  'Excellenza'  of  southern  Europe,  which  is 
perhaps  as  common  as  Rabbi  was  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  there  employed  as  a  title  in  the  Jewish 
schools  in  a  threefold  form,  indicating  as  many 
degrees,  which  might  without  much  impropriety 
be  compared,  in  the  stricter  sense,  to  the  progres- 
sive academical  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and 
Doctor,  The  lowest  of  these  degrees  of  honour 
was  31  rah.  This  with  the  relative  suffix  became 
^31,  'PaPPi,  Rabbi,  '  my  master,'  which  was  of 
higher  dignity  ;  and  beyond  that  was  }3T  Raban, 
'  great  master ;'  or  with  the  suffix  'Pa^^ovl,  Rab- 
boni,  '  my  great  master,'  which  was  the  highest 
of  all.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  thijs  gra- 
duation of  terms  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  teachers  and  professors  of  the  law  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Rabbi  both  by  the 
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people  and  by  their  own  disciples  (Matt,  xxiii,  7) 
Jesus  was  so  called  by  his  disciples  (Matt,  xzvi, 
25-49;  Mark  ix,  5;  xi,  2;  John  i.  38  ;  iv.  31) 
as  well  as  by  the  people  (Matt,  x,  51 ;  John 
XX.  16), 

RABBINICAL  LITERATURE.  [Kab- 
BALAH,  Talmud.] 

RABBONI  ('Pafifioyi  or  'Pafifiouvl),  the  title 
of  highest  honour  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the 
teachers  of  the  law  [Rabbi],  In  Mark  x.  51 
(translated  'Lord'),  John  xx.  16,  it  is  applied 
to  Christ ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rather  in  its 
literal  acceptation,  than  with  reference  to  the 
conventional  distinction  whicli  it  implied  (if  such 
distinction  the7i  existed)  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
There  were  but  seven  great  professors,  all  of  the 
school  of  Hillel,  to  wliom  the  title  was  publicly 
given.  There  is  some  difference  as  to  their  names, 
and  even  the  Talmud  varies  in  its  statements. 
But  the  only  one  there  whose  name  occurs  iu 
Scripture  is  Gamaliel,  unless,  indeed,  as  some 
suppose,  the  aged  Simeon,  who  blessed  the  infant 
Saviour  (Luke  ii,  25),  was  the  same  as  the  Rab- 
ban  Simeon  of  the  Talmud  [Simeon]. 

RAB  SARIS  (Dnp-31 ;  Sept,  'Pcut^is),  one  of 
the  three  Assyrian  generals  in  command  of  the 
army  which  appeared  before  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xviii.  17)  [Rab-shakeh],  The  word  means  '  chief 
of  the  eunuchs ;'  which  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
proper  name  ;  but  whether  his  office  was  really 
that  which  tlie  title  imjwrts,  or  some  other  great 
court  office,  must  be  determined  by  the  consi- 
derations which  have  been  ofifered  under  the  article 
Eunuch,  The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  an  officer 
of  high  rank  and  dignity  in  the  Oriental  courts: 
and  his  cares  are  not  confined  to  the  haram,  but 
many  high  public  functions  devolve  upon  him. 
In  tlie  Ottoman  Porte  the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  of 
the  black  eunuchs,  is  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages in  the  empire,  and  in  an  official  paper  of 
great  solemnity  is  styled  by  the  sultan,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  officers  who  approach  his  august 
person,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  monarchs 
and  of  sovereigns' (D'Ohsson,  Tab.  Gen.  iii.  308). 
It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that  such 
an  office  should  be  associated  with  a  military 
commission ;  perhaps  not  for  directly  military 
duties,  but  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  and  to 
select  from  the  female  captives  such  as  might 
seem  worthy  of  the  royal  harem, 

RAB-SHAKEH  (T\p^2'\;  Sept,  •Po^«Lo>j\ 
This  name  is  Aramaic,  and  signifies  chief-cup- 
bearer. Notwithstanding  its  seemingly  official 
significance,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
proper  name,  as  Butler  with  us  ;  for  the  person 
who  bore  it  was  a  military  chief  in  high  com- 
mand, under  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria.  Yet  it 
is  not  impossible,  according  to  Oriental  usages, 
that  a  royal  cup-bearer  should  hold  a  military 
command  ;  and  the  office  itself  was  one  of  high 
distinction.  He  is  the  last  named  of  three 
Assyrian  generals  who  appeared  before  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  was  the  utterer  of  the  insulting 
speeciies  addressed  to  the  besieged,  'He  stood 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage ;'  perhaps  because  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  who  could  speak  that  language  freely, 
2  Kings  xviii.  17,  19,  26,  28,  37 ;  xix.  4,  8 ;  I». 
xixvi.  3,  4,  12,  13,  2J ;  .xxxrii,  4,  8, 
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RACA  CPaKd),  a  word  which  occurs  in  Matt. 
V.  VI,  and  which  remains  untranslated  in  the 
Authorixed  Version.  It  is  expressive  of  contempt, 
from  the  Chaldee  XpH,  and  means  an  empty, 
worthless  fellow.  Jesus,  contrasting  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  could  only  take  notice  of  overt  acts, 
with  his  own,  which  renders  man  amenable  for 
his  motives  and  feelings,  says  in  effect;  'Whoso- 
ever is  rashly  angry  with  his  brother  is  liable  to 
the  judgment  of  God ;  whosoever  calls  his  brother 
Raca,  is  liable  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
but  whosoever  calls  him  fool  (Mwpe)  becomes 
liable  to  the  judgment  of  Gehenna.'  To  appre- 
hend the  higher  criminality  here  attached  to  the 
term  fool,  which  may  not  at  first  seem  very 
obvious,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  while 
•raca'  denotes  a  certain  looseness  of  life  and 
manners,  'fool'  denotes  a  wicked  and  reprobate 
person  :  foolishness  being  in  Scripture  opposed  to 
spiritual  wisdom. 

RACE.     [Games.] 

RACHAM(Dn"J;  Sept.  kvkvov;  Vulg.  por- 
phyrio;  Lev.  xi.  18  ;  Deut.  xiv.  17)  is  nowa  dmit- 
ted  to  be  the  white  carrion  vulture  of  Egypt,  Perc- 
nopterus  Neophron  ^gyptiacus.  It  would  lead  us 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  article  to  enter 
into  a  disquisition  on  the  manners  of  cranes,  storks, 
swans,  and  pelicans,  all  in  some  degree  confounded 
in  the  mind  of  Orientals  when  they  describe  the 
marvellous  love,  parental  affection,  and  filial  gra- 
titude of  liirds  :  consequently  they  have  names  for 
certain  species  which  are  claimed  as  derivatives 
from  roots  expressive  of  the  affections.  For  al- 
though the  incessant  warfare  of  man  upon  brute 
animals  in  their  native  haunts  lias,  at  least  in  the 
populous   west,   well   nigh   obliterated   all  their 
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467.    [Vultur  percnopterus.] 

more  generous  instincts,  and  we  are  consequently 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  attributes 
of  their  character,  the  swan  alone  can  claim  pre- 
tension to  an  ultra-maternal  feeling,  from  her 
practice  of  supporting  her  young  brood  between 
ner  wings  when  she  gives  them  their  first  lesson 
In  swimming.  All  other  tales  of  that  nature 
recorded  in  the  poets  and  historians  of  antiquity 
nay  be  regarded  as  absolute  fictions ;  and  among 


the  rest,  that  in  Horus  Apollo,  representing  the 
Racham  tearing  the  flesh  of  her  thighs  to  feed  her 
young,  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood,  fabricated  in  order  to  enhance  the  cha- 
racter of  a  useful  bird,  which,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  sanctified  in  their  mystical  supersti- 
tions, and  protected  by  the  king  as  'Pharaoh's 
fowl"  (an  ancient  appellation),  is  perhaps  the  most 
revoltingly  filthy  bird  in  existence.  With  respect 
to  tlie  original  imposition  of  the  name  Racham, 
as  connected  with  any  unusual  affection  for  its 
young,  tliere  is  no  modem  ornithologist  who  assigns 
such  a  quality  to  Percnopteri  more  than  to  other 
birds,  although  it  is  likely  that  as  the  pelican 
empties  its  bag  of  fish,  so  this  bird  may  void  tlie 
crop  to  feed  her  brood.  Gesner  had  already 
figured  (De  Aquila  quern  Percnopterum  vocant, 
p.  199)  the  Barbary  variety,  and  pointed  out  the 
Racham  of  Scripture  as  the  identical  species,  but 
Bruce  first  clearly  established  the  fact.  The 
Rachama  of  that  writer  is  apparently  the  Ak- 
bobha  (*  wliite  father ')  of  the  Turks,  and  forms 
one  of  a  small  group  of  Vulturidae,subgenerically 
distinguished  by  tlie  name  of  Percnopterus 
and  Neophron,  differing  from  tlie  other  vultures 
in  tlie  bill  being  longer,  straight,  more  attenuated, 
and  then  uncinated,  and  in  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  being  furnished  with  longish,  narrow, 
suberectile  feathers,  but,  like  true  vultures,  having 
the  pouch  on  the  breast  exposed,  and  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  throat  bare  and  livid.  The  great 
wing-coverts  are  partly,  and  the  quill- feathers  en- 
tirely, of  a  black  and  blackish  ash-colour ;  those 
of  the  head,  nape,  smaller  wing-coverts,  body, 
and  tail,  i-n  general  white,  with  tinges  of  buff  and 
rufous ;  the  legs  are  flesh-colour,  and  rather  long ; 
and  the  toes  are  armed  with  sharp  claws.  The 
females  are  brownish.  In  size  the  species  is 
little  bulkier  than  a  raven,  but  it  stands  high  on 
the  legs.  Always  soiled  with  blood  and  garbage, 
offensive  to  the  eye  and  nose,  it  yet  is  protected 
in  Egypt  both  by  law  and  public  opinion,  for 
the  services  it  renders  in  clearing  the  soil  of 
dead  carcases  putrefying  in  the  sun,  and  the 
cultivated  fields  of  innumerable  rats,  mice,  and 
other  vermin.  Pious  Moslems  at  Cairo  and 
other  places,  bestow  a  daily  portion  of  food  upon 
them,  and  upon  their  associates  the  kites,  who  are 
seen  hovering  conjointly  in  great  numbers  about 
the  city.  The  Racham  extends  to  Palestine  in 
the  summer  season,  but  becomes  scarce  towards 
the  north,  where  it  is  not  specially  protected ;  and 
it  accompanies  caravans,  feasting  on  their  leavings 
and  on  dead  camels,  &c. 

Gesner's  figure  represents  the  Barbary  variety  ; 
but  there  are  two  other  species  besides,  viz.,  the 
Percnopterus  Angolensis,  and  Percnopterus  Hy- 
poleucus,  both  similarly  characterized  by  their 
white  livery,  and  distinguished  from  the  Egyptian 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  colour,  a  shorter 
bill,  and  more  cleanly  habits. 

Ill  our  version  the  name  of  Gier-eagle  is  cer- 
tainly most  improper,  as  such  a  denomination 
can  apply  only  to  a  large  species,  and  is  most 
appropriate  to  the  bearded  vulture  of  the  Alps. 
The  Liimmer-geyer  of  the  Swiss  (^Gypaetus  Bar- 
hatus),  which  in  the  shape  of  varieties,  or  dis- 
tinct species,  frequents  also  the  high  snowy  ranges 
of  Spain,  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Abys- 
sinia, Caffraria,  Barbary,  and  most  likely  of 
Libanus,  was  no  doubt  the  bird  intended  by  our 
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translators  to  represent  the  Racham  ;  nor  was  the 
application  unreasonable,  as  will  be  shown  in 
Vulture.  The  Percnopterus  is  somewhat  sin- 
gularly classed  both  in  Lev.  and  Deut.,  along 
with  aquatic  birds;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  animal  will  eat  it,  since,  in  the 
parallel  case  of  VuUur  aura,  the  turkey-buzzard 
or  carrion-crow  of  America,  we  have  found  even 
the  ants  abstaining  from  its  carcase,  and  leaving 
it  to  dry  up  in  the  sun,  though  swarming  around 
and  greedy  of  every  other  animal  substance 
[Vulture].— C.H.S. 

RACHEL  (?n"1,  a  ewe  ;  Sept.  'Paxr)\),  one 
and  the  most  beloved  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Laban,  whom  Jacob  married  (Gen.  xxix.  16, 
aeq.),  and  who  became  the  mother  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  in  giving  birth  to  the  latter  of  whom 
she  died  near  Bethleiiem,  wliere  her  sepulchre  is 
shown  to  this  day  (Gen.  xxx.  22  ;  xxxv.  16). 
For  more  minute  particulars  see  Jacob,  with 
whose  histoiy  Rachel's  is  closely  involved. 

RAGUEL,  or  Reuel  (^K-IJ?"), /newrf  cf  God; 
Sept.  ''Payovi\\\  1.  A  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
4,  10).  2.  The  father  of  Jethro  (Exod.  ii.  18; 
Num.  X.  29).  Some  confound  him  with  Jethro; 
but  in  the  text  last  cited,  he  is  called  the  father 
of  Hobab,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Jethro.  In  the  same  passage,  indeed,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  '  priest  of  Midian  '  relate  to  '  Reuel  their 
father  '  their  adventure  with  Moses  :  which  might 
seem  to  support  his  identity  with  Jethro  ;  but  it 
is  quite  a  Scriptural  usage  to  call  a  grandfather 
'  father,'  and  a  granddaughter,  '  daughter  '  (Gen. 
xxxi.  43  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  25 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  3  ; 
xvi.  2 ;  xviii.  3).  The  Targum  in  this  place 
reads,  'They  came  to  Reuel  their  fatlier's  father.' 
[HoHAB.]  3.  Another  person  of  this  name 
occurs  in  1  Chrou.  ix.  8. 

1.  RAHAB  (nnn;  Sept.  'Paa/8),  a  name, 
signifying  'sea-monster,'  which  is  applied  as  an 
appellation  to  Egypt  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  14; 
Ixxxvii.  4  ;  Ixxxix.  10  ;  Isa.  li.  9  (and  some- 
times to  its  king,  Ezek.  xxix.  3;  xxxiii,  3,  comp. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  31)  ;  which  metaphorical  designation 
probably  involves  an  allusion  to  the  crocodiles, 
hippopotami,  and  other  aquatic  creatures  of  the 
Nile. 

2.  RAHAB,  properly  Rachab  (SH^,  large; 
Sept.  'Paxa^),  a  woman  of  Jericho  who  received 
into  her  house  the  two  spies  who  were  sent  by 
Joshua  into  that  city ;  concealed  them  under  the 
flax  laid  out  upon  the  house-top,  when  they  were 
sought  after ;  and,  having  given  them  important 
information,  which  showed  that  the  inhabitants 
were  much  disheartened  at  the  miracles  which 
had  attended  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  enabled 
them  to  escape  over  the  wall  of  the  town,  upon 
which  her  dwelling  was  situated.  For  this  im- 
portant service  Rahab  and  her  kindred  were 
saved  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  general  massacre 
which  followed  the  taking  of  Jericho  (Josh.  ii. 
1-21  ;  vi.  17;  comp.  Heb.  xi.  31). 

In  the  narrative  of  these  transactions  Rahab  is 
called  nJIT  zonah,  which  our  own,  after  the 
ancient  versions,  renders  '  harlot.'  The  Jewish 
writers,  however,  being  unwilling  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  their  ancestors  being  involved  in  a  dis- 
leputable  association  at  the  commencemeat  of 
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their  great  undertaking,  chose  to  interpret  th«i 
word  'hostess,'  one  who  keeps  a  public  house,  a» 
if  from  \\\,  '  to  nourisli '  (Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1 ;  ii. 
and  vii. ;  comp.  the  Targum,  and  Kimchi  and 
Jarchi  on  the  text).  Christian  interpreters  also 
are  inclined  to  adopt  this  interpretation  for  the 
sake  of  the  character  of  a  woman  of  whom  '.he 
Apostle  speaks  well,  and  who  would  appear  from 
Matt.  i.  4  to  have  become  by  a  subsetj^uent  mar- 
riage with  Salmon  prince  of  Judah,  an  ancestress 
of  Jesus.  But  we  must  be  content  to  take  facts 
as  they  stand,  and  not  strain  them  to  meet  diffi- 
culties ;  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted  by 
every  sound  Hebrew  scholar  that  HJIT  means 
'  harlot,'  and  not  '  hostess.'  It  signifies  harlot 
in  every  other  text  where  it  occurs,  the  idea 
of  '  hostess'  not  being  represented  by  this  or 
any  otlier  word  in  Hebrew,  as  the  function 
represented  by  it  did  not  exist.  There  were 
no  inns;  and  when  certain  substitutes  for  inns 
eventually  came  into  use,  they  were  never,  in 
any  Eastern  country,  kept  by  women.  On  the 
other  hand,  strangers  from  beyond  the  river  might 
have  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  harlot  with- 
out suspicion  or  remark.  The  Bedouins  from 
the  desert  constantly  do  so  at  this  day  in  their 
visits  to  Cairo  and  Baghdad.  The  house  of 
such  a  woman  was  also  the  only  one  to  which 
they,  as  perfect  strangers,  could  have  had  access, 
and  certainly  the  only  one  in  which  they  could 
calculate  on  obtaining  the  information  they  re- 
quired without  danger  from  male  inmates.  This 
concurrence  of  analogies  in  the  word,  in  the 
thing,  and  in  the  probability  of  circumstances, 
ought  to  settle  the  question.  If  we  are  concerned 
for  the  morality  of  Rahab,  the  best  proof  of  lier 
reformation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  her  subse- 
quent marriage  to  Salmon  :  this  implies  her  pre- 
vious conversion  to  Judaism,  for  which  indeed 
her  discourse  with  tlie  spies  evinces  that  she  was 
prepared.  The  Jewish  writers  abound  in  praises 
of  Kahab,  on  account  of  the  great  service  she  ren- 
dereil  tlieir  ancestors.  Even  ihose  who  do  not  deny 
that  she  was  a  harlot,  admit  that  she  eventually 
became  the  wife  of  a  })rince  of  Israel,  and  that 
many  great  persons  of  their  nation  sprang  from 
this  union.  The  general  statement  is,  that  she 
was  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  Hebrews 
quitted  Egypt,  that  she  ])layed  the  harlot  during 
all  the  forty  years  they  were  in  the  wilderness, 
that  she  became  a  proselyte  when  the  spies  were 
received  by  her,  and  that  after  the  fall  of  Jericho 
no  less  a  personage  than  Joshua  himself  made  Iier 
his  wife.  She  is  also  counted  as  an  ancestress  of 
Jeremiah,  Maaseiah,  Hanameel,  Shallum,  Ba- 
ruch,  Ezekiel,  Neriah,  Seriah,  and  Huldah  the 
prophetess.  (See  T.  Baby  I.  tit.  Megilla,  fol.  14, 
col.  2  ;  Juchasin,  x.  1 ;  Shalshalet  Hakahala, 
vii.  2;  Abarbanel,  Kimchi,  &c.,  on  Josh.  vi.  2.5  ; 
Mitzvoth  Torek,  p.  112;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb. 
ad  Matt.  i.  4  ;  Meuschen,  N.  T.  Tahnud.  p.  40.) 

RAIN.  See  under  the  head  Climate,  in  art. 
Palestine. 

RAM.     [Sheep.] 

RAMAH  (^D^,  a  high  place,  height ;  Sept- 
'Po/uo),  the  name  of  several  towns  and  villages 
in  Palestine,  which  it  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to 
distinguish  from  one  another. 

1.  RAMAH,  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviiu 
25),  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah  and  Geba  (Judg. 
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Xlx.  13 ;  Isa.  x.  29  ;  Hos.  v.  8  ;  Ezra  ii.  26  ; 
Nell.  vii.  30,  xi.  33) ;  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  Bethel  (Jiidg.  iv.  5),  aiid  not  far  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  kingdoms  (I  Kings  xv.  17  ;  xxi. 
22).  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15  ;  xl.  1. 
Jerome  places  it  six  Roman  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Josephus,  who  calls  it  '  Vafjiadwv, 
places  it  forty  stadia  from  Jerusalem  {Antiq.  viii. 
12.  3).  In  accordance  with  all  these  intimations, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hours'  journey  north  of 
Jerusalem,  upon  a  hill  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
great  northern  road,  a  village  still  exists  under 
tlie  name  of  Er-Ram,  in  which  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  recognise  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Kamali.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  identifica- 
tions for  which  Biblical  geography  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  ii.  315-317).  The 
difficult  text  (Jer.  xxxi.  15),  'A  voice  was  heard 
in  Ramah  . . .  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,' 
which  the  Evangelist  (Matt.  ii.  8)  transfers  to 
tiie  massacre  at  Bethlehem,  has  been  thought  to 
require  a  southern  Ramah  not  far  from  that 
place,  near  which  indeed  is  Rachel's  sepulchre. 
But  no  such  Ramah  has  been  found ;  and  Dr. 
Robinson  thinks  that  the  allusion  of  the  prophet 
was  originally  applicable  to  this  Ramah.  The 
context  refers  to  the  exiles  carried  away  captive 
by  Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon,  who  passed  by 
way  of  Ramah,  which  was  perhaps  their  rendez- 
vous (Jer.  xl.  I).  As  Ramah  was  in  Benjamin, 
the  prophet  introduces  Rachel,  the  mother  of  that 
tribe,  bewailing  tlie  captivity  of  her  descend- 
ants. 

2.  RAMAH,  of  Samuel,  so  called,  where  the 
prophet  lived  and  was  buried  (1  Sam.  i.  19; 
ii.  11;  vii.  17;  viii.  4;  xv.  34;  xvi.  13,  19; 
xviii.  19,  22,  23;  xxv.  1  ;  xxviii.  3).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  Ramathaim-Zophim 
to  which  his  father  Elkanah  belonged  (1  Sam. 
i.  1,  19).  The  position  of  this  Ramah  was  early 
lost  sight  of  by  tradition,  and  a  variety  of  opinions 
have  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, who  regard  it  as  the  Arimathea  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  place  it  near  Lydda,  where  a  Ra- 
mah anciently  existed.  Hence  some  have  held 
the  site  to  be  that  of  the  present  Ramleh,  which 
is  itself  a  modern  town  [Arimathea].  Many 
writers  have,  however,  been  disposed  to  seek 
Samuel's  Ramah  in  the  Ramah  of  Benjamin 
(Pococke,  ii.  71,  72;  Bachiene,  i.  155;  Raumer, 
PalUst.  p.  146;  Winer,  s.  v.)  ;  but  this  was  only 
half  an  hour  distant  from  tlie  Gibeah  where  Saul 
resided,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  historical 
intimation  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  10).  Again,  gene- 
ral opinion  lias  pointed  to  a  place  called  Neby 
Samuel,  a  village  upon  a  high  point  two  hours 
nurtli-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  was,  indeed, 
also  usually  supposed  to  be  the  Ramah  of  Ben- 
jamin, till  Dr.  Robinson  established  the  separate 
claims  of  er-R<im  to  that  distinction.  But  this 
ajipropriation  does  not  agree  with  the  mention  of 
Rachel's  sepulchre  in  1  Sam.  x.  2,  for  that  is 
about  as  far  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  as  Neby 
Samuel  is  to  the  north-west.  The  like  objection 
applies,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  to 
tlie  modern  Soba,  west  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Robinson  points  out  as  possibly  the  site  of  Ra- 
niathaim-ZopAim  and  Ramah  {Researches,  ii. 
330-334).  The  chief  difficulties  in  connection 
with  this  matter  arise  of  course  out  of  the  account 
given  of  Saul'*  io<uney  after  his  father's  asses. 
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The  city  in  which  Saul  found  Samuel  is  not 
named,  but  is  said  to  have  been  '  in  the  land  o* 
Zuph'  (1  Sam.  ix.  5),  and  is  assumed  (o  have 
been  Ramah-ZopAim.  In  dismissing  him  from 
this  place,  Samuel  foretells  an  adventure  that 
should  befal  him  near  Rachel's  sepulchre.  Now, 
as  this  sepulchre  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  as 
Saul's  abode  was  in  Benjamin,  the  soathern  border 
of  which  is  several  miles  to  the  north  thereof,  it 
is  manifest  that  if  Saul  in  going  home  was  to 
pass  near  Rachel's  sepulchre,  the  place  where 
Samuel  was  must  have  been  to  the  south  of  it. 
Gesenius  contends  that  if  we  allow  weight  to  the 
mention  of  Rachel,  we  can  only  seek  for  this 
Ramah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem ; 
where  also  Eusebius  speaks  of  a  Ramah.  Not 
far  south-east  of  Bethlehem  is  the  Jebel  Fureidis, 
or  Frank  Mount,  which  Robinson  has  identifiecl 
as  the  site  of  the  .ancient  city  and  fortress  of 
Herod,  called  Herodium  ;  and  Gesenius  contends 
that  if  we  fix  here  the  site  of  Ramah,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  1  Sam.  ix.  10  are 
sufficiently  explained.  But  then  the  Ramah- 
Zophim  of  1  Sam.  i.  1  must  have  been  a  difl'erent 
place  {Thesaurus,  p.  1276).  To  this  Dr.  Robin- 
son himself,  in  his  edition  of  Gesenius,  objects 
that  the  difference  assumed  in  the  last  sentence  is 
inadmissible.  '  Besides,  no  one  who  had  seen 
the  Frank  mountain  would  supj^ose  for  a  moment 
that  a  city  ever  lay  upon  it.  It  was  indeed  occu 
pied  by  Herod's  fortress;  but  the  city  Herodium 
lay  at  its  foot.'  He  adds  that  Eusebius,  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  obviously  places  Ramah  of 
Benjamin  near  Bethlehem,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  out  a  wrong  interpretation  of  Matt.  ii.  18. 
Aaother,  and  the  most  recent  hypothesis  in  this 
vejced  question,  would  place  this  Ramah  at  a  site 
of  ruins  now  called  er-Rameh,  two  miles  north 
of  Hebron  {Biblioth.  Sacra,  No.  I.  pp.  46-51). 
But  this  also  assumes  that  the  Ramathaim-Zo- 
pliim,  the  place  of  the  prophet's  birth,  was  dilTerent 
from  the  place  of  his  residence  and  burial,  con- 
trary to  the  testimony  of  Josephus  {Antiq.  vi. 
4,  6  ;  vi.  13,  5),  and  to  the  conclusion  deducible 
from  a  comparison  of  1  Sam.  i.  1  with  verses 
3,  19.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  uncertainty.  Dr. 
Robinson  thinks  that  interpreters  may  yet  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  city  where  Saul 
found  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  10),  was  not  Ramah 
his  home. 

3.  RAMAH,  a  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
36). 

4.  RAMAH,  a  town  of  Gilead  (2  Kings  viii. 
29),  the  name  of  which  is  given  more  fully  in 
Josh.  xiii.  26,  as  Ramoth-Mizpeh. 

RAMESES  (DpPVl;  Sept.  'Vaixeaar,),  an 
Egyptian  city  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  built,  or  at 
least  fortified,  by  the  labour  of  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11  ;  Exod.  i.  11  ;  xii.  37;  Num.  xxxiii. 
3-5).  The  name  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  given  to  the  whole  province  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11),  by  which  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  chief  city  of  the  district.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  water-shed  between  the 
Bitter  Lakes  and  the  Valley  of  the  Seven  Wells, 
not  far  from  Heroopolis,  but  not  identical  with 
that  city  (See  Robinson's  Bibl.  Researches,  i.  70, 
547-550).  In  Exod.  i.  11,  ihe  name  is  by  a 
difl'erence  in  the  points  spelt  Raamses.  "The 
name  means  '  son  of  the  sun,'  and  was  borne  by 
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■everal  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  one  of  whom 
WM  probably  the  founder  of  the  city. 

RAMOTH  (ni»T  or  niDST ;  heights,  pi.  of 
Ramah).  There  were  several  places  of  this 
name,  usually  with  some  addition  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another. 

1.  RAMOTH-GILEAD,  called  also  Ramoth- 
MizpEH,  or  simply  Ramoth,  a  town  in  Gilead, 
witiiin  the  borders  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  which 
belonged  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  38  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  65,  80).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  jtx.  8),  and  one  of  the 
towns  in  which  an  intendant  was  stationed  by 
Solomon  (I  Kings  iv.  13).  It  was  the  last  of 
their  conquest*  which  the  Syrians  held  ;  and  Ahab 
was  killed  (1  Kings  xxii.  1-37  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.), 
and  fourteen  years  after,  his  son  Joram  was 
wounded  (2  Kings  viii.  28),  in  the  attempt  to 
recover  it.  The  strength  of  the  place  is  attested 
by  the  length  of  time  the  Syrians  were  enabled 
to  hold  it,  and  by  Ahab  and  Joram  having  both 
been  solicitous  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  when  about  to  attack  it ;  these  being  two  of 
the  only  three  expeditions  in  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  ever  co-operated.  It  was  here 
also  that  Jehu  was  proclaimed  and  anointed 
king  (2  Kings  ix,  1-6) ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear 
whether  the  army  was  then  still  before  the  (own, 
or  in  actual  possession  of  it.  Eusebius  (^Ono- 
mast.s.v.)  places  Ramoth-Gilead  on  the  river 
Jabbok,  fifteen  Roman  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia (Rabbah).  At  about  this  distance,  W.N.W. 
from  Philadelphia,  and  about  eight  miles  south 
of  the  Jabbok,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  bearing 
the  name  of  Jelaad,  which  is  merely  a  different 

orthography  of  the  Hebrew  1^73  Gilead  (Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  348).  Buckingham  is,  however, 
more  disposed  to  seek  the  site  of  Ramoth-Gilead 
in  a  place  now  called  Ramtha,  or  Rameza, 
which  is  about  twenty-three  miles  N.W.N,  from 
Philadelphia,  and  about  four  miles  7iorth  of  the 
Jabbok,  where  he  noticed  some  ruins  which  he 
could  not  examine.  As  Ramoth  in  Gilead  is 
called  sometimes  Ramoth  alone,  but  never  Gilead 
alone,  the  analogy  of  name  is  perhaps  in  favour  of 
the  latter  conclusion ;  but  the  bearing  and  dis- 
tance from  Philadelphia  are  both  in  favour  of  the 
other.  We  are  not  disposed  to  rely  upon  either 
of  these  alternatives,  although  nothing  better  has 
yet  been  offered. 

RAMATH-LEHI.  This  name,  which  means 
height  of  the  jawbone,  belonged  to  a  place  on  the 
borders  of  Philistia,  and  is  referred  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  the  jaw-bone  with  which  Samson 
slaughtered  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  17). 

RAMOTH-NEGEB  (Ramoth  of  the  south), 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8 ; 
1  Sam.  XXX.  27). 

RAMS'  HORNS.     [MusicalInstrumknts.] 

RAMS'  SKINS,  RED,  as  Dr.  M.  Harris  quotes 
it  (D^IKD  D7^K  my,  oroth  eylim  meadda- 
mim),  occurs  in  Exod.  xxv.  5,  and  xxxv.  7. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  red  rams'  skins  here 
noticed  are  to  be  understood  as  the  produce  of 
the  African  Aoudad,  the  Ovis  tragelaphus  of  na- 
turalists, whereof  the  bearded  sheep  are  a  domes- 
ticated race.  The  tragelaphus  is  a  distinct  species 
id  sheep,  having  a  shorter  fosm  thaa  the  common 
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species,  and  incipient  tear  pits.  Its  normal  coloui 
is  red,  from  bright  chestnut  to  rufous  chocolate  ; 
which  last  is  the  cause  of  the  epithet  jL>M>7>/e  being 
given  to  it  by  the  poets.  Far  to  the  south,  or  with, 
in  the  tropics,  the  species  is  densely  clothed  with 
coarse  short  hair,  but  longer  on  the  neck,  and 
pendant  in  great  abundance  beneath  the  throat. 
From  a  sjjecimen  now  living  in  our  possession, 
it  has  been  observed  that  on  the  first  approach  oi 
autumn  a  very  fine  grey  wool  crops  out  everywhere 
from  beneath  the  hair.  In  Spain,  and  in  the 
islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Crete, 
the  most  ancient  zoology  seems  to  have  had 
greater  affinity  to  that  of  Africa  than  of  Europe. 
Hence  the  Homeric  purj)le  sheep,  and  the  Mus- 
mon  and  Cervus  Barbarus  of  the  two  first- men- 
tioned islands.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Mason  Harris, 
that  the  skins  in  question  were  most  likely  tanned 
and  coloured  crimson  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
what  is  now  termed  red  morocco  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  remotest  ages  in  Libya,  esjiecially 
about  the  Tritonian  Lake,  where  the  original 
aegis,  or  goat-skin  breastplate  of  Jupiter  and  Mi- 
nerva, was  dyed  bright  red  ;  and  the  Egyptians 
had  most  certainly  red  leather  in  use,  for  their 
antique  paintings  show  hamessmakers  cutting  it 
into  slips  for  the  collars  of  horses  and  furniture 
of  chariots.— C.  H.  S. 

RAVEN  {2y  oreb ;  Chald.  Nn"Viy ;  Syr. 
)^9Cl^ ;  Latin,  corvus;  Sept.  K6pa^ ;  also  Luke 

xii.  24,  only).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  Gen. 
viii.  7 ;  Lev.  xi.  15  ;  Deut.  xiv.  14  ;  1  Kings  xvii. 
4-6  ;  Job  xxxviii.  41,  &c.  The  raven  is  so  gene- 
rally confounded  with  the  carrion  crow,  that  even 
in  the  works  of  naturalists  the  figure  of  the  latter 
has  been  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  manners  of  both  have  been  mixed  up 
together.  They  are,  it  is  true,  very  similar,  be- 
longing to  the  same  Linnaian  genus,  Corvus,  and 
having  the  same  intensely  black  colour  ;  but  the 
raven  is  the  larger,  weighing  about  three  pounds ; 
has  proportionably  a  smaller  head,  and  a  bill 
fuller  and  stouter  at  the  point.  Its  black  colour 
is  more  iridescent,  with  gleams  of  purple  passing 
into  green,  while  that  of  the  crow  is  more  steel- 
blue  ;  the  raven  is  also  gifted  with  greater  sagacity ; 
may  be  taught  to  articulate  words ;  is  naturally 
observant  and  solitary ;  lives  in  pairs ;  has  a  most 
acute  scent ;  and  flies  to  a  great  height.  Unlike 
the  crow,  which  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  the 
raven  will  not  even  suffer  its  young,  from  the 
moment  they  can  shift  for  themselves,  to  remain 
within  its  haunt ;  and  therefore,  though  a  bird 
found  nearly  in  all  countries,  it  is  nowhere 
abundant. 

Whetlier  the  raven  of  Palestine  is  the  common 
species,  or  the  Corvus  Montanus  of  Temmiuck, 
is  not  quite  determined ;  for  there  is  of  the  ravens, 
or  greater  form  of  crows,  a  smaller  group  in- 
cluding two  or  three  others,  all  similar  in  man- 
ners, and  unlike  the  carrion  crows  {Corvus 
Corone,  Linn.),  which  are  gregarious,  and  seem- 
ingly identical  in  both  hemispheres.  Sometimes 
a  pair  of  ravens  will  descend  without  fear  among 
a  flight  of  crows,  take  possession  of  the  carrion 
that  may  have  attracted  them,  and  keep  the  crows 
at  a  distance  till  they  themselves  are  gorged.  The 
habits  of  the  whole  genus,  typified  by  the  name 
oreb,  render  it  unclean  in  the  Hebrew  law  ;  and 
the  malignant,  ominous  expression  of  the  raret;, 
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together  with  the  colour  of  its  plumage,  powers  of 
Toice,  and  solitary  habits,  are  the  causes  of  that 
universal  and  often  superstitious  attention  with 
which  mankind  have  ever  regarded  it.  This  bird  is 
the  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  being  sent  forth 
by  Noah  out  of  the  ark  on  the  subsiding  of  the 
Waters ;  and  in  1  Kings  xvii.  4,  ravens  bring  flesh 
and  bread  at  morning  and  eve  to  the  prophet 
Elijah.  Here  the  orehim  are  manifestly  true 
ravens,  whereof  a  pair  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  scanty  meal  of  an  Oriental  abstemious  man ; 
for,  independently  of  the  different  mode  of  writing 
the  name,  if  the  word  had  implied  persons  re- 
siding at  a  village  called  Aorabi  or  Orbo,  as  pre- 
sumed by  some  critics,  there  would  have  been  no 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  Lord  to  feed  the 
concealed  prophet,  but  a  common,  and  on  this 
occasion  merely  a  secret  resolution  on  the  part  of 
a  few  pious  men,  to  give  food  to  a  proscribed 
person. 

In  the  mythological  history  of  the  Gentiles,  we 
find  the  appellation  of  Ravens  bestowed  upon  an 
oracular  order  of  priesthood.  In  Egypt,  it  seems, 
the  temples  of  Ammon  were  served  by  such — 
perhaps  those  priests  that  occur  in  the  catacombs 
playing  on  harps,  and  clothed  in  black.  More 
than  one  temple  in  Greece  had  similar  raven 
priests.  It  was  the  usual  symbol  of  slaughter 
among  the  Scandinavians ;  and  a  raven  banner 
belonged  to  the  Danes,  and  also  to  the  Saxons : 
one  occurs  among  the  ensigns  of  the  Normans  in 
the  Bayeux  tapestry ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  custom 
in  the  Benedictine  abbeys  on  the  continent  to 
maintain  in  a  very  large  cage  a  couple  of  ravens, 
where  several  are  recorded  to  have  lived  above 
fifty  years.  The  Raven  of  the  Sea,  that  ominous 
bird  in  northern  mythology,  is  properly  the  cor- 
morant— the  morvran  of  tiie  Celtae. — C.  H.  S. 

REBEKAH  (ni?!"!,  a  noosed  cord;  Sept. 
'P«j3e»cKo),  daughter  of  Bethuel,  and  sister  of  La- 
ban,  who  became  the  wife  of  Isaac,  and  the 
mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Th  particulars  of 
her  history  and  conduct,  as  given  in  Scripture, 
chiefly  illustrate  her  preference  of  Jacob  over 
Esau,  and  have  been  related  in  the  article 
Jacob  :  see  also  Isaac. 

RECENSION.  After  the  critical  materials 
lying  at  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  text  had 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  Mill  and  Wetstein, 
they  began  to  be  surveyed  with  philosophic  eye. 
Important  readings  in  different  documents  were 
seen  to  possess  resemblances  more  or  less  striking. 
Passages  were  found  to  present  the  same  form, 
though  the  testimonies  from  which  they  were 
singled  out  belonged  to  various  times  and  coun- 
tries. The  thought  suggested  itself  to  Bengel, 
that  the  mass  of  materials  might  be  divided  and 
classified  in  conformity  with  such  peculiarities. 
The  same  idea  also  occurred  to  Semler.  Both, 
however,  had  but  a  feeble  and  dim  apprehension  of 
tlie  entire  subject  as  it  was  afterwards  disposed. 
But,  by  the  consummate  learning  and  skill  of 
Griesbach,  it  was  highly  elaborated,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  new  topic  for  the  philosophical  acumen 
and  the  historic  researches  of  the  erudite  inquirer. 
To  the  difllerent  phases  of  the  text  existing  in  the 
MSS.,  quotations  made  by  the  fathers,  and  in  the 
ancient  versions,  the  name  recension  was  given  by 
Griesbach  and  Semler.  Yet  the  appellation  was 
not  happily  chosen.  Family  (which  Bengel  used), 
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class,  or  order,  would  have  been  much  more  ap- 
propriate. Recension  ordinarily  suggests  me  idea 
of  an  actual  revision  of  the  text;  but  this  is  inap- 
plicable to  the  greater  part  of  Griesbach's  own 
system.  If,  however,  it  be  remembered  that  re- 
cension simply  denotes  a  certain  class  of  critical 
testimonies  characterized  by  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities, it  matters  little  what  designation  he  em- 
ployed; though _/a»u7y  is  less  likely  to  originate 
misconception. 

We  shall  first  state  the  recension-systems  of 
Griesbach,  Hug,  Eichhorn,  and  Scholz ;  then 
the  chief  objections  to  which  they  are  exposed ; 
concluding  with  some  observations  on  the  real 
state  of  the  question.  As  to  the  systems  of  Mi- 
chaelis  and  Nolan,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
them,  since  they  are  obviously  incorrect.  The 
latter,  indeed,  never  attracted  notice  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  having  soon  fallen  into  merited 
neglect. 

In  Griesbach's  system  there  are  three  recensions ; 
1.  The  Occidental ;  2.  The  Alexandrine,  or  Ori- 
ental ;  3.  The  Constantinopolitan,  or  Byzantine. 
The  first  two  are  the  most  ancient,  and  are  assigned 
by  him  to  the  time  in  which  the  two  collections 
—  ihayytXiov  and  6  anSffroKos,  were  made.  The 
Oriental,  springing  from  the  edition,  as  we  should 
say  in  regard  to  a  printed  book,  of  the  6  airSffroXos, 
selected  readings  most  conformable  to  pure  Greek, 
and  made  slight  alterations  in  the  text  where  tlie 
language  did  not  appear  to  be  classical.  The 
Occidental,  based  on  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  viz. 
such  as  were  made  before  the  epistles  liad  been 
cojlected  together,  preserved  with  greater  care  than 
the  Oriental  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  made  explanatory  additions,  and  fre- 
quently preferred  a  more  perspicuous  and  easy 
reading  to  another  less  facile.  The  Constantino- 
politan arose  from  the  intermingling  of  the  other 
two.  A  senior  and  a  junior  Constantinopolitan 
are  distinguished.  The  former  belongs  to  'he 
fourth  century,  and  is  marked,  to  a  still  greater 
extent  than  tlie  Alexandrine,  by  its  rejection  of 
readings  that  seemed  less  classical,  as  well  as  by 
its  reception  of  glosses ;  the  latter  originated  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the 
labours  of  the  learned  men  belonging'  *o  the  Syrian 
church.  According  to  this  system,  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Occidental  recension  is  its 
exegetical,  that  of  the  Oriental  its  grammatical 
tendency ;  while  the  Constantinopolitan  bears  a 
glossarial  aspect. 

The  Occidental  recension  js  exhibited  by  eight 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  D.  E.  F.  G.  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  the  Latin  versions  made  before 
Jerome,  the  Sahidic  and  Jerusalem-Syriac  ver- 
sions, and  by  the  quotations  of  Tertullian,  of 
Irenaeus  as  translated  into  Latin,  of  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine. 

The  Alexandrine  recension  is  found  in  tlie  do- 
cuments  B.  C.  L.  in  the  Gospels,  with  three  others, 
in  A.  B.  C.  in  the  epistles,  with  three  codices  be- 
sides ;  in  the  Memphitic,  Harclean  or  Philoxenian, 
Ethiopic  and  Armenian  versions  ;  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  belonging  to  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  especially  those  of  Clement,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Isidore  of  Pelusium. 

The  senior  Constantinopolitan  is  found  in 
A.  E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  the 
Moscow  codices  of  Paul's  epistles,  in  tie  Gothic 
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and  Sclavonic  versions,  in  the  quotations  of  the 
fathers  that  lived  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  centuries  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  while  the  junior  Con- 
Btantinopolitan  is  exhibited  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  MSS.  which  were  written  since  the 
seventh  century. 

Somewhat  different  from  Griesbach's  system  is 
that  of  Hug,  first  proposed  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  Kotyi]  e/cSotrts,  »'.  e.  the  most  ancient 
text,  unrevised,  conformed  to  no  recension,  exhi- 
biting diversities  of  readings  of  mixed  origin,  but 
containing  particular  glosses  and  interpolations 
intended  to  explain  the  sense.  This  text  is  found 
in  five  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  in  four  of  Paul's 
epistles,  in  the  most  ancient  Latin  versions  and 
in  the  Sahidic,  in  the  oldest  of  the  fathers  down 
to  the  time  of  Origen,  and  in  Origen  himself. 
Such  a  phase  of  the  text  is  seen  till  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  and  agrees  with  the  Occi- 
dental recension  of  Griesbach.  In  reference  to 
the  old  Syriac,  Griesbach  afterwards  conceded  to 
Hug  tliat  it  approached  nearer  the  Occidental 
than  the  Alexandrian. 

2.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  imdertook  a  re- 
vision of  the  Koivi]  fKBocris.  But  he  was  too  fond 
of  such  readings  as  contained  purer  and  more 
elegant  Greek.  To  this  Hesychiau  revision,  which 
obtained  ecclesiastical  authority  only  in  Egypt, 
belong  B.  C.  L.  of  the  Gospels,  and  A.  B.  C.  of 
the  Epistles,  the  Memphitic  version,  with  the 
quotations  of  Athanasius,  Macarius,  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Thus  the  Hesychian  recension  of 
Hug  coincides  with  the  Alexandrian  of  Griesbach. 

3.  About  tlie  same  time,  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of 
Antioch  in  Syria,  revised  the  koivIj  eKSodts  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Peshito,  comparing  different  MSS. 
current  in  Syria.  In  this  way  he  produced  a  text 
that  did  not  wholly  harmonize  with  the  Hesychian, 
because  he  was  less  studious  of  elegant  Latinity. 
This  third  form  of  the  text  is  found  in  cod'd. 
E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  V.  of  the  Gospels,  in  G.  of  Paul's 
epistles,  in  the  Moscow  MSS.,  the  Sclavonic  and 
Gothic  versions,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
those  countries  that  adopted  it,  from  the  middle 
of  the  third  century. 

4.  A  fourth  form  of  the  text  he  attributes  to 
Origen  during  his  residence  at  Tyre.  This  revi- 
sion was  based  on  the  Vulgate  edition  current  in 
Palestine,  and  in  many  places  differs  both  from 
the  Hesychian  and  Lucianian.  It  is  found  in 
the  codd.  A.  K.  M.  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Phi- 
loxenian  or  Harclean  Syriac,  and  in  the  writings 
of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret.  Here  Hug  and 
Griesbach  are  at  variance,  the  latter  believing 
the  alleged  Origenian  recension  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  branch  of  the  Constantinopolitan  or 
Lucianian. 

Eichhorn's  system  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Hug,  with  one  important  exception.  That 
distinguished  critic  admitted  a  twofold  form  of 
the  text  before  it  had  received  any  revision ;  the 
one  peculiar  to  Asia,  the  other  to  Africa.  This 
unrevised  text  may  be  traced  in  its  two  forms  as 
early  as  the  second  century.  Hesychius  revised 
the  first ;  Lucian,  the  second.  Accordingly,  from 
♦he  conclusion  of  the  third  century,  there  was  a 
threefold  phase  of  the  text ;  the  AfVican  or  Alex- 
aadmn;  the  Asiatic  or  Constantinopolitau ;  and 
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a  mixed  form  comjxjsed  of  the  other  two.  Ei^ibat) 
denies  tliat  Origen  made  a  new  recension. 

Scholz  makes  only  two  classes  or  families  of 
documents,  the  Alexandrian,  which  he  also  ab- 
surdly calls  the  Occidental,  and  the  Constantino- 
politan, which,  with  equal  perversity,  he  designates 
the  Oriental.  The  Occidental  class  of  Griesbach 
is  thus  merged  intti  the  Alexandrian.  The  Alex- 
andrian embraces  the  MSS.  that  were  made  in 
Egypt  and  Western  Europe,  most  of  the  Coptic 
and  Latin  versions,  the  Ethiopic,  and  tiie  eccle- 
siastical writers  belonging  to  Egypt  and  Western 
Europe.  To  the  Constantinopolitan  he  refers  the 
codices  belonging  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Eastern  Europe,  especially  Constantinople,  with 
the  Harclean  or  Philoxenian,  the  Gothic,  Georgian, 
and  Sclavonic  versions ;  as  also  the  ecclesiastical 
fathers  of  these  regions.  To  tiie  latter  documents 
he  gives  a  decided  preference,  because  of  their 
mutual  agreement,  and  because  they  were  written 
with  great  care  agreeably  to  the  most  arcient 
exemplars ;  whereas  the  Alexandrian  were  arbi- 
trarily altered  by  officious  grammarians.  Indeed, 
he  traces  the  Constantinopolitan  codices  directly 
to  the  autographs  of  the  original  writers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Rinck  agrees  with  Scholz  in  assuming  two 
classes  of  MSS.,  the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental ; 
the  former  exhibited  by  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  in 
the  epistles ;  the  latter,  by  MSS.  written  in  the 
cursive  character.  The  occidental  he  subdivides 
into  two  families,  the  African  (A.  B.  C.)  and  the 
Latin  codices  (D.  E.  F.  G.). 

Matthaei,  as  is  well  known,  rejected  the  entire 
theory  of  recensions ;  and  Lachmann,  the  latest 
editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  no  regard  to 
such  a  basis  for  his  new  text. 

It  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
systems  thus  briefly  stated.  To  Griesbach  all 
concede  the  praise  of  ingenuity  and  acuteness. 
His  system  was  built  up  with  great  tact  and 
ability.  However  rigidly  scrutinized,  it  exhibits 
evidences  of  a  most  sagacious  mind.  But  it  wag 
assailed  by  a  host  of  writers,  whose  combined 
attacks  it  could  not  sustain.  In  this  country, 
Dr.  Laurence  shook  its  credit.  In  Germany, 
Michaelis,  Mattlisei,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Hug, 
Schulz,  Scholz,  Gabler,  Schott,  and  others,  have 
more  or  less  made  objection  to  it.  Tiie  venerable 
scholar  in  his  old  age  himself  modified  it  to  some 
extent,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  Hug"s  investi- 
gations. By  far  the  ablest  opponent  of  it  is 
Mr.  Norton,  who,  after  it  had  been  assailed  by 
others,  finally  stepped  forth  to  demolish  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  revival.  Bold  indeed  must  be 
the  man  who  shall  undertake  to  defend  it  after 
sucli  a  refutation.  The  great  point  in  which  it 
fails  is,  that  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 
Alexandrian  and  Western  classes  cannot  be 
proved.  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  are 
the  principal  evidences  for  the  Alexandrian  form 
of  the  text,  yet  they  coincide  with  the  Western 
recension.  Griesbach's  allegations  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  recensions  are  also 
visionary  ;  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  tliat  the 
text  followed  by  the  old  Syriac  presents  a  formi- 
dable objection  to  the  whole  scheme. 

The  system  of  Hug,  in  so  far  as  it  materially 
differs  from  its  predecessor,  is  as  faulty  as  that  of 
Griesbach.  It  puts  Clement  and  Origen  in  th« 
Koiv)}  (K^offis.     But  Origen  employed  an  Occi 
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dental  MS.  only  in  his  commentary  (n  Matthew ; 
in  his  commentary  on  Mark  he  unifi)rmly  quotes 
an  Alexandrian  codex ;  and  his  usual  text  cer- 
tainly agrees  with  the  Alexandrian  recension.  As 
to  Clement,  he  frequently  agrees  with  the  Alexan- 
drian in  opposition  to  the  Western  recension,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  be  properly  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  in  a  system  where  there  are 
two  distinct  recensions  agreeing  with  the  Occi- 
dental and  the  Alexandrian.  The  Hesychian  re- 
vision does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  authority, 
or  to  have  been  widely  circulated  even  in  the 
country  where  it  was  made.  Besides,  the  form  of 
the  text  ascribed  to  Hesychius  appears  to  be  older, 
even  as  old  as  Clement's  time.  Hesychius,  there- 
fore, probably  did  nothing  more  than  revise  the 
Alexandrian  recension.  The  historical  basis  on 
which  Lucian's  recension  of  the  text  rests  is  also 
insecure.  The  MSS.  which  he  revised  were  not 
numerous  ;  neitlier  did  they  obtain  authority. 
The  testimony  of  Jerome,  so  far  from  supporting 
Hugs  view,  goes  indirectly  to  refute  it.  Again, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  Origen  undertook  to 
revise  the  Koivi)  ^kSoctis.  The  passage  in  Jerome 
on  which  Hug  founds  this  opinion  does  not  really 
support  it.  The  Alexandrian  father  used  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  selected  with  care  and 
puiged  from  errors ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  in 
his  old  age  the  laborious  task  of  making  a  peculiar 
revision.  Such  are  the  chief  objections  that  may 
be  urged  against  the  recension-system  of  tliis 
learned  critic.  Unsustained  by  historical  data, 
subsequent  critics  have  refused  to  yield  it  their 
approbation.  Griesbach,  De  Welte,  Schott,  and 
Rinck,  especially  the  last,  have  assailed  it  with 
more  or  less  ability  ;  while,  in  America,  Mr.  Nor 
ton  has  also  opposed  it  with  great  plausibility. 
In  short,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  an  enlight- 
ened, impartial  examination. 

With  regard  to  Scholz's  system,  it  commends 
itself  to  our  approbation  only  in  so  far  as  it  insists 
upon  two  families  of  documents,  the  Alexandrine 
and  the  Constantinopolitan.  There  is  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Alexandrian 
and  the  Western,  as  was  long  since  shown  by 
Laurence ;  although  Tischendorf  has  recently 
re-asserted  it.  Egypt  and  the  Western  world 
were  supplied  with  Biblical  MSS.  from  Alex- 
andria, some  of  them  revised,  others  untouched 
and  unpurged  by  the  hand  of  a  corrector.  Thus 
the  Alexandrian  and  Occidental  MSS.  of  Gries- 
bach were  the  productions  of  one  covuitry  and 
one  age ;  differing,  indeed,  from  one  anotlier 
in  many  respects,  but  that  discrepancy  owing  to 
the  caprice  of  transcribers,  and  to  the  varying 
tastes  which  they  found  it  advantageous  to  please. 
But  althougli  we  look  upon  Scholz's  system  as 
simpler  and  better  supported  than  any  other,  in  so 
far  as  it  asserts  no  more  than  two  families,  yet  it  is 
otherwise  pressed  by  fatal  objections.  It  is  based  on 
assertio7is,  instead  of  arguments  solid  and  suflS- 
cient.  The  framer  of  it  has  failed  to  prove  that 
the  particular  form  of  the  text  cun-ent  during  the 
first  three  centuries  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  was 
tlie  same  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Constantino- 
politan manuscripts  of  a  much  later  date.  He 
has  failed  to  show  that  the  Byzantine  family  was 
derived  in  a  very  pure  state  from  the  autographs 
of  the  inspired  writers.  Besides,  he  is  obliged  to 
admit,  that  the  text  which  obtained  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Con- 
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stans,  was  collated  with  ttie  Alexandrian,  which 
would  naturally  give  rise  to  a  commingling  of 
readings  belonging  to  both.  Eusebius  states  that, 
at  the  request  of  Constantine,  he  made  out  fifty 
copies  of  tlie  New  Testament  for  tlie  use  of  the 
churches  at  Constantinople ;  and  as  we  know  tliat 
he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Alexandrian 
copies,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  followed  those 
.sanctioned  by  Origen's  authority.  On  tiie  whole, 
it  can  never  be  made  out  on  historic  grounds,  that 
the  Constantinopolitan  codices  have  descended 
from  the  autographs  in  a  pure  state.  Tliey  differ, 
indeed,  in  characteristic  readings  from  the  Alex 
andrian,  but  that  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  former  is  a  most  questionable  position. 
Why  should  junior  be  set  in  value  above  much 
older  documents  ?  What  good  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  predilection  ofMatthseiand  Scliolz? 
None  ti'uly.  Antiquity  may  be  outweighed  by 
other  considerations,  and  certainly  the  Alexan- 
drine MSS.  are  neither  faultless  nor  perfect;  l;ut 
in  the  case  of  tlie  Byzantine  family  there  is  tio 
sufficient  ground  for  arbitrarily  placing  it  above 
the  other.  In  the  present  day,  numbers  will  not 
be  considered  as  decisive  of  genuine  readings,  in 
opposition  to  weighty  considerations  founded  on 
antiquity  ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  numbers 
may  have  had  an  undue  influence  on  the  mind 
ofScholz.  Such  as  desire  to  see  a  thorougli  re- 
futation of  the  system  may  read  Rinck's  Lum- 
hratio  Critica,  &c.,  but  especially  Tischendorf's 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
where  it  is  dissected  with  great  ability,  and  the 
foundation  on  wliich  it  professedly  rests  demon 
strated  to  be  feeble  and  futile.  In  fact,  the  his  • 
torical  proofs  of  the  industrious  Scholz  are  no 
better  than  fictions,  wh'ch  geimine  ecclesiastical 
history  will  never  sanction. 

Perhaps  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  or 
support  any  one  system  of  recensions.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  the  text  was  early 
corrupted,  of  the  innumerable  influences  to  which 
it  was  exposed,  the  revisions  it  underwent  in  dilfer- 
ent  countries  at  different  times,  the  modes  in  which 
transcribers  dealt  witli  it,  and  of  tlie  principles,  if 
any  such  there  were,  on  which  they  proceeded,  is 
too  scanty  to  allow  of  any  definite  superstructure. 
The  subject  must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  Its  genius  is  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  endless  speculation,  without  affording 
solid  satisfaction.  It  is  vague  and  undefined, 
awakening  curiosity,  but  not  appeasing  it  with 
conviction.  Yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  reject  the 
entire  system  of  classification  as  visionary  and 
fanciful.  It  is  highly  useful  thus  to  arrange  the 
materials;  it  saves  a  world  of  labour  after  the 
distribution  has  once  been  made.  The  existence 
of  certain  characteristic  readings  may  be  clearly 
traced  as  pervading  various  memorials  of  the 
text,  however  much  we  may  speculate  on  their 
causes.  It  is  quite  true,  that  in  several  cases  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  family  to  wliich 
a  particular  reading  belongs,  because  its  charac- 
teristics may  be  almost  equally  divided  between 
two  classes.  Or,  they  may  be  so  slightly  marked, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  family 
with  which  it  should  be  united.  The  evidences 
of  its  relationship  may  be  so  obscure  as  to  render 
the  determination  of  its  appropriate  recension  a 
subtle  problem.  It  is  also  unquestionable,  that 
no  one  MS.,  version,  or  father,  exhibits  a  recension 
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in  a  pure  ifate ;  but  that  each  form  of  the  text  ap- 
pears more  or  less  corrupted.  Add  to  these  cir- 
cumstances the  frequent  commixture  of  readings 
from  causes  accidental  or  designed.  Hence  the 
various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  rear  up 
systems  have  been  unsatisfactory  and  unsuccess- 
ful ;  so  much  so,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  majority  of  the  learned,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  regarding  them  as  airy  and  un- 
substantial speculations '  signifying  nothing.'  The 
intricacy  of  the  subject  may  hereafter  induce 
critics  to  say  in  their  haste  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
their  serious  attention.  We  have  seen  that  Mat- 
thaei  cast  aside  the  whole  thing  as  a  useless  and 
silly  speculation.  Professor  Lee  has  employed 
language  equally  strong,  though  not  equally 
scurrilous  as  that  of  Matthaei — language  of  the 
same  import,  and  tending  to  the  same  result.  So 
too,  Granville  Penn.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the 
learning  or  the  sagacity  of  these  English  scholars 
is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  warrant  in  them  the  em- 
ployment of  terms  so  vehement.  It  is  more 
ominous  for  the  fate  of  the  recension-system  to 
find  it  discarded  in  practice  by  Lachmann ;  yet 
when  we  consider  that  he  has  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  resting  on  mere  antiquity,  sometimes  on  a  single 
testimony,  he  will  not  be  thought  competent  to  do 
away  with  the  labours  of  so  many  eminent  critics 
who  have  preceded.  In  short,  the  theme  is  such  as 
to  disallow  a  rigid  division  of  the  critical  materials 
into  peculiar  families,  or  even  a  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  them.  The  MSS.,  numerous  though 
they  be,  are  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  safe 
results,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  class.  As 
regards  versions,  their  testimony  is  rather  indi- 
rect;  and  in  the  Scripture  quotations  made  by 
the  fathers  there  is  a  fragmentary  aspect.  Both 
these  circumstances  counterbalance  most  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  our  ability  to  identify 
versions  and  quotations,  a  priori,  with  some  local 
text. 

The  preceding  observations  may  serve  to  account 
for  the  varying,  and,  in  some  cases,  contradictory 
schemes  of  different  critics.  Some  are  inclined  to 
look  for  greater  nicety  and  distinctness  than  others ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  find  more 
families  in  consequence  of  their  mental  bias ; 
others,  with  less  delicate  perceptibility,  will  be 
disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  classes  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  number  of  single  documents  they 
embrace,  or  by  the  breadth  of  territory  over  which 
they  circulated.  Thus  there  is  no  possibility  of 
arriving  at  mathematical  precision  or  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  because  the  historic  furniture  is  so 
meagre  as  to  afford  room  for  almost  boundless 
speculation  ;  while  the  commingling  of  all  read- 
ings in  the  progress  of  time  has  obliterated  many 
well-defined  landmarks. 

The  term  recension  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  There,  all 
the  materials  hitherto  collated  belong  to  one 
recension  or  family,  viz.,  the  Masoretic.  Some, 
indeed,  have  divided  them  into  Masoretic  and 
Ante-Masoretic ;  but  the  existence  of  the  latter  is 
fictitious.  At  present  we  know  of  no  more  than 
one  great  family,  though  it  is  probable  that  par- 
tial recensions  of  several  portions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament preceded  the  labours  of  the  Masoretic 
doctors.  (Bengel's  Introductio  in  Crisin  N.  T., 
prefix«i  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
Tubingen,  1734,  4to.;  Semler's  Vorbereitungen 
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sur  Hermeneutik,  Halle,  1760-69,  Svo. ;  Gries- 
bach's  Opuscula,  as  edited  by  Gabler,  with  thr 
Preface  of  the  latter,  Jena,  1824,  2  vols.  Svo. . 
Griesbach's  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Textum 
Grcecum,  &c.  Jena,  1811,  Svo. ;  Griesbach's  Pro- 
legomena to  the  second  edition  of  his  Greek  Tes- 
tament; Eichhom's  Einleitung,  vol.  iv.,  Got- 
tingen,  1827,  Svo. ;  Bertholdt's  Einleitung,  \o\.  i. 
Erlangen,  Svo. ;  Schulz's  Prolegomena  to  the 
third  edition  of  Griesbach,  Berlin,  1827,  Svo.  ; 
Hug's  jEtWet^.  vol.  i.  Stuttgart,  1826,  Svo. ;  De 
W^ette  8  Einleit.  in  das  Neues  Testament,  Berlin, 
1842,  Svo. ;  Schott's  Isagoge  Historico- Critica, 
Jena,  1830,  Svo.;  Matthaei,  Ueher die  Sogenann- 
tern  Recensionen,  u.s.w.  Leipzig,  1804,  Svo.; 
Scholz's  Biblisch-Kritische  Reise,\i.  s.  w.  Leipzig, 
1S23,  Svo. ;  Scholz's  Prolegomena  to  the  New 
Testament ;  Laurence's  remarks  on  Griesbach's 
Systematic  Classification  of  MSS-fOxford^l^XA, 
Svo. ;  Rinck's  Lucubratio  Critica  in  Acta  yipost. 
Epp.  Cathol.,  et  Patilin.,  u.  s.  w.  Basel,  1830. 
Svo.;  Tischendorf's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  Lipsiae,  1841,  Svo. ; 
Reuss's  Geschichte  der  Heiligen  Schriften  Neuen 
Testaments,  Halle,  1 842,  Svo. ;  Guerike's  His- 
torisch-Kritische  Einleit.  Leipzig,  1843,  Svo. ; 
Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  i.  Bos- 
ton, 1837,  Svo. ;  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical 
Criticism,  Edinb.  IS39,  Svo.)— S.  D. 

RECHAB  (nsn,  rider;  Sept.  '?itxi^),  son  of 
Hemath  the  Kenite,  and  probably  a  descendant  of 
Jethro  [Kenites]  :  he  is  only  known  as  the 
father  of  Jonadab,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Rechabites,  which  took  from  him  its  name  (2  Kir  gs 
X.  15  ;   1  Chron.  ii.  55  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  6). 

RECHABITES.  The  tribe  or  family  of 
Kenites,  whom  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  si  b- 
jected  to  a  new  rule  of  life  ;  or  rather  bound  to 
the  continued  observance  of  ancient  usages  whi  ;h 
were  essential  to  their  separate  existence,  lot 
which  the  progress  of  their  intercourse  with  towns 
seemed  likely  soon  to  extinguish.  By  thus  main- 
taining their  independent  existence  as  a  pastoi  il 
people,  they  would  keep  themselves  from  being 
involved  in  the  distractions  and  internal  wars  of 
the  cojmtry,  would  be  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to  the  Israelites, 
and  would  be  able  at  all  times  to  remove  from  a 
country  in  which  they  were  strangers.  The 
Rechabites  found  so  much  advantage  in  these 
rules,  that  they  observed  them  with  great  strict- 
ness for  about  300  years,  when  we  first  become 
aware  of  their  existence.  Jeremiah  brings  some 
Rechabites  into  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
Temple,  and  sets  before  them  pots  full  of  wine, 
and  cups,  saying,  '  Drink  ye  wine  ;'  on  which  it 
is  well  observed  by  Gataker  and  others  that  the 
prophet  omits  the  usual  formula,  'Thus  saith 
the  Lord,'  which  would  have  constrained  obe- 
dience in  men  so  pious  as  the  Rechabites,  even 
at  the  expense  of  infringing  their  rule  of  life. 
But  now  they  answer,  '  We  will  drink  no  wine  ; 
for  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  our  father,  com- 
manded us,  saying.  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine, 
neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for  ever.  Neither  shall 
ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard, 
nor  have  any :  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell 
in  tents,  that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  land 
where  ye  be  strangers'  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  The/ 
added  that  to  the  present  time  they  had  observed 
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these  injunctions,  although  they  had  been  con- 
•trained  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem  when  the 
Cbaldeean  armies  swept  the  face  of  the  land. 
The  Vulgate,  by  translating  all  the  proper  names 
in  1  Chron.  ii.  55,  has  given  currency  to  an  im- 
pression that  the  Recliabites  were  employed  in 
some  of  the  inferior  offices  of  the  temple ;  and  has 
led  to  the  inference  that  they  were  taken  as  cap- 
tives to  Babylon,  from  which  they  returned,  and 
resumed  their  duties  under  the  second  temple, 
Jabesh  in  Gilead  being  the  chief  place  of  their 
residence.  There  is  no  shade  of  authority,  beyond 
this  assumption  of  proper  names  as  appellatives,  for 
astafement  every  point  in  which  is  contrary  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  The  Septuagint,  though 
prone  to  regard  Hebrew  proper  names  as  appel- 
latives, does  not  do  so  in  this  text,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sopherites,  which  it  renders  by  '  scribes,' 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  the  Auth.  Version. 
But  there  is  no  apparent  ground  for  thus  taking 
one  only  as  an  appellative  in  a  list  of  proper 
names,  unless  an  intelligible  sense  could  not 
be  otherwise  obtained.  But  the  sense  is  better 
with  this  also  as  a  proper  name  than  as  an  appel- 
lative. We  may  then  read,  much  as  in  Geddes' 
version,  *  But  the  Sopherite  families  who  inha- 
bited Jabesh,  the  Tirathites,  the  Shimathites,  and 
the  Suchathites,  were  Kenites  who  came  from 
Hemath  Abi-Beth-Rechab.'  Tlie  translator  re- 
marks on  the  last  words,  '  I  do  not  translate  these 
words,  because  I  do  not  understand  them.'  There 
is  probably  some  corraption  of  the  text.  The 
literal  version  would  be,  '  Hemath,  father  of  the 
house  of  Rechab.'  This  Rechab  was  doubtless  the 
same  from  whom  the  Rechabites  took  their  name ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  text  is  far  from 
meaning  to  say  that  the  families  at  Jabesh  (whether 
scribes '  or  not)  were  Rechabites  in  the  limited 
sense ;  their  residence  at  Jabesh  being  indeed  con- 
clusive against  that  notion  :  but  that  these  fa- 
milies were  Kenites  descended  from  the  Hemath 
who  was  also  the  progenitor  of  that  Rechab  from 
whom  the  Rechabites  took  their  name.  We  doubt 
if  a  clearer  explanation  of  this  difficult  text  can 
be  obtained  :  and  if  so,  it  conveys  no  other  in- 
formation concerning  the  Rechabites  than  that 
their  progenitor  was  a  descendant  of  Hemath, 
who  was  likewise  the  founder  of  other  Kenite 
families. 

What  eventually  became  of  the  Rechabites  is 
not  known.  The  probability  is  that,  when  they 
found  themselves  no  longer  safe  among  the 
Hebrews,  they  withdrew  into  the  desert  from 
which  they  at  first  came,  and  which  was  peopled 
by  men  of  similar  habits  of  life,  among  whom,  in 
the  course  of  time,  they  lost  their  separate  exist- 
ence. The  various  attempts  to  identify  them 
with  the  Assideans,  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  42;  vii.  17;  2  Mace, 
xiv.  6),  and  with  the  later  Jewish  sect  of  Essenes, 
will  not  bear  examination.  We  can  as  little 
recognise  as  Rechabites  the  body  of  people  in 
Arabia  of  whom  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Itinerary, 
I  112-114,  ed.  Asher),  Niebuhr,  Wolf  (Journals, 
ii.  276,  331-334;  iii.  17),  and  others,  have  given 
hearsay  accounts.  The  details,  however,  whether 
correct  or  not,  apply  to  Talmudical  Jews  more 
;  than  to  Rechabites.  They  are  described  as  living 
in  caverns  and  low  houses,  not  in  tents — and  this 
in  Arabfci,  where  Bedouin  habits  would  cease  to 
he  singular ;  nor  are  any  of  the  Rechabite  rules 
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observable  in  them  except  that  of  refraining  from 
wine — an  abstinence  which  ceases  to  be  remark- 
able in  Arabia,  where  no  one  does  drink  wine, 
and  where,  among  the  strongholds  of  Islam,  it 
could  probably  not  be  obtained  without  danger 
and  difficulty.  There  were  large  numbers  of 
Talmudical  Jews  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  these  supposed  Rechabites  are  pro- 
bably descended  from  a  body  of  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  competent  traveller  will  pene- 
trate to  the  spot  which  they  are  said  to  inhabit, 
and  bring  back  some  more  satisfactory  accounts 
than  we  yet  possess.  (See  Witsius,  Dissert,  de 
Reehabitis,  in  Miscell.  Sacra,  ii.  176,  sqq.  ; 
Carpzov,  Apparat.,  p.  148 ;  Calmet,  Dissert, 
sur  les  Rechabites,  in  Commentaire  Litter al,  vi, 
18-21.) 

RECORDER  (yTVQ  ;  Sept.  ayafitfi-f,(rKuy  or 
{nroixvrjuoToypdfos),  the  title  of  a  high  officer  in 
the  court  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  viii.  16  , 
1  Kings  iv.  3  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  18).  As  the  idea 
of  memory,  memorials,  is  prevalent  in  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  '  remembrancer'  would  perhaps 
be  a  more  exact  translation  of  it.  W^e  have  no 
office  with  which  it  can  be  compared ;  for  the 
functions  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  do  not  suffi- 
ciently correspond  with  the  title  to  warrant  the 
parallel  which  it  might  suggest.  The  Hebrew 
mazkir  seems  to  have  been  not  only  the  grand 
custodier  of  the  public  records,  but  to  have  kept 
the  responsible  registry  of  the  current  transactions 
of  the  government.  This  was  an  employment  of 
the  very  first  rank  and  dignity  in  the  courts  of 
the  ancient  East. 

RED  SEA.     [Sea.] 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.     [Exodus.J 

REED.     [Kaneh.] 

REEM  (DXT ;  Sept.  fiovoKipus ;  Vulg.  rhino- 
ceros ;  and  in  several  versions  of  the  Bible,  uni- 
corn.    The  radical  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 


468.    [Bibos  cavifrons.] 

furnishes  no  evidence  that  an  animal  such  as  is 
now  understood  by  '  unicorn '  was  known  to  exist, 
or  that  a  rhinoceros  is  thereby  absolutely  indicated ; 


469.    [Horn  of  the  unknown  species  of  Rhinoceros.J 

and  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  infer- 
ence that  either  was  at  any  time  resident  in 
Western  Asia.  The  general  structure  and  figura- 
tive and  symbolical  character  of  the  Hebrew,  io 
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common  with  all  the  Semitic  languages,  seem 
more  naturally  to  suggest  that  the  word  reem  con- 
veys an  image  of  loftiness,  exaltation,  power,  and 
pre-eminence — a  form  of  expression  of  which  there 
are  many  parallel  instances ;  nor  is  the  root  con- 
fined to  the  Hebrew,  but  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit, 
Etrusco-Latiii,  Erse,  and  Teothisc  dialects.  It 
can  be  traced  in  the  names  Abram,  Abraham,  and 
Ramah,  in  Rom  and  Roma ;  all  bearing  the 
meaning  of  Robur,  Valentia,  &c.  Ram,  in  Indian 
mythology,  one  of  the  titles  of  Mahadeo,  appears 
in  the  compounds  Rama-deva,  Rama-Chandra, 
and  numerous  other  titles.  It  is  found  again  in 
the  Teothistic  Ram ;  the  Ram  being  the  opener  of 
the  solar  year,  or  first  sign  of  the  zodiac.  These 
figures,  metaphorical  and  pictorial,  while  phonetic 
writing  was  as  yet  unknown  or  imperfect,  were 
abundantly  used  in  early  antiquity,  and  often 
represented  very  definite  ideas  in  both  cases ;  but 
more  particularly  when  they  were  embodied  in 
sculptural  forms,  and  were  embellished  with  co- 
lours ;  for  then  a  complex  definition  was  attainable 
by  the  assemblage  of  heterogeneous  members  and 
tints  to  form  one  body ;  such  as  serpents  with 
wings,  with  four  legs,  a  row  of  teats,  winged 
quadrupeds,  beasts  with  human  heads,  winged 
globes  entwined  by  serpents,  &c.,  constituting  by 
their  vmnatural  juxta-position  complex,  yet  per- 
fectly intelligible,  abstractions.  The  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  the  so-called  Baby- 
lonian cylinders,  as  well  as  the  figures  published 
by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  in  his  works  on  Egypt 
otier  numerous  examples.  So  deeply  rooted  were 
these  notions  in  the  Oriental  mind,  that  we  find 
them  spoken  of  as  visible  bodies  in  the  prophetic, 
and  other  parts  of  Scripture;  and  they  even 
occur  among  other  symbols  of  the  Evangelists. 
In  the  poetical  language  of  the  Bible  some  of 
tliese  images  stand  at  one  time  as  typical  of  reali- 
ties in  nature,  at  others  as  symbolical  of  abstrac- 
tions, and  DXT  may  be  found  in  both  characters. 
Although  the  medallic  history  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon  (Havercampius,  Gen.  Hist,  in  the  Dutch 
language)  furnishes  no  coins  bearing  a  single- 
horned  goat,  it  is  still  asserted  by  Maillot  and  others 
that  such  was  to  be  found  among  their  ensigns  : 
but  this  was  most  probably  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest;  for  a  single-homed  ibex  appears  on  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Che-el-Minar ;  another  occurs  on  a 
cylinder  ;  and  one  cast  in  brass,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  head  of  a  Macedonian  standard,  was 
found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  presented  to  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  London.  If  mysterious  names 
were  resolvable  by  the  canons  of  pictorial  defini- 
tion, the  practice  of  imagining  horns  to  be  atfixed 
to  the  most  sublime  and  sacred  objects  would  be 
most  evident  from  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
cherub,  where  the  notion  of  horns  is  everywhere 
blended  with  that  of  *  power  and  greatness ' 
[Cherubim*].  There  were  also  horns  at  the 
corners  of  altars — the  beast  with  ten  horns  in 
Daniel,  &c.  (chap.  vii.).  In  profane  history  we 
have  the  goat-head  ornament  on  the  helmet  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  according  to  Ammianus,  more 
probably  Ammon  horns :  such  Alexander  the 
Great  had  assumed ;  and  his  successors  in  Egypt 
and  in  Persia  continued  a  custom,  even  now  ob- 
served by  tne  chief  cabossiers  of  Ashantee,  who 
have  a  similar  ram-head  of  solid  gold  on  the  front 
of  their  plumy  war-caps.  Indeed,  from  early  an- 
tiquity, Greek  and  Ionian    helmet«  were  often 
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adorned  with  two  horns;  among  others  the  head  of 
Seieucus  I.  (Nicator)  appears  thus  on  his  coins: 
the  practice  extended  to  metal  horns  being  affixed 
to  the  masks  or  chaffrons  of  war-horses  (see  coin 
of  Seieucus  Nicator),  and  of  ele])hants  (Antiochus 
Soter)  ;  and  they  form  still,  or  did  lately,  a  part 
of  the  barbed  horse-armour  in  Hajalistan.  Triple- 
horned  and  bicorned  helmets  are  found  on  early 
Gallic  and  Iberian  coins ;  they  were  again  in  use 
during  the  chivalrous  ages ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able, the  horn  of  strength  and  dominion,  is  seen 
elevated  on  the  front  of  tlie  helmet,  impressed  on 
the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  the  tyrant  Tryphon, 
who,  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  Syria,  was  at 
war  with  Antiochus  Sidefes,  during  the  sera  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  was  not  likely  to  omit  any 
attribute  that  once  belonged  to  its  ancient  kings 
[Horn].  These  examples,  together  with  thecor- 
nuted  crown  of  Abyssinian  chiefs,  and  the  horned 
female  head-attire  prized  by  tlie  present  genera- 
tion in  Libanus  and  Palestine,  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  extent  and  duration  of  a  symbol,  which, 
it  is  evident,  is  implied  in  the  word  reem,  in 
several  places  of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  that 
literally  it  signifies  also  a  real  or  fictitious  crea- 
ture, at  one  time  alluded  to  as  possessed  of  a 
single  horn,  while  in  otlier  instances  this  charac- 
teristic is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  admissible. 

Now  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  assuming  as  a  typical  form  an  animal 
of  a  remote  country,  or  a  generic  term  for  several 
more  or  less  different  in  their  characters.  In 
profane  history,  from  the  time  of  Ctesias  (b.c. 
400)  to  the  present  day,  India,  the  Himalayas,  and 
Tibet,  are  reported  to  have  produced  unicorns; 
whereof  the  most  recently  pointed  out  was  the 
Chiru  of  Bootan,  a  species  of  antelope  with  two 
horns  :  and  anciently  Elian's  Cartazon  was  simi- 
larly designated,  though  with  a  slight  change  of 
letters,  carcand,  carcaddan  (in  Bochart) ;  kargu' 
dan,  kargazan  (in  Wilson)  ;  al-chercheden  (in  Be- 
lunensis)  ;  and  all  related  to  the  Sanskrit  Mar^ra, 
'  a  horn  '  (?),  being  the  Persian  and  Arabic  names 
for  the  true  J/owoceros,  or  Indian  rhinoceros,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  essentially  a  trojjical 
animal.  For  the  Asiatic  Rhinocerotes,  consti- 
tuting three  species,  belong  all  to  the  south-eastern 
states  of  the  continent  and  the  Great  Austral 
Islands  ;  and  there  is  no  indication  extant  that  in 
a  wild  state  tliey  ever  extended  to  the  west  of  the" 
Indus.  Early  colonies  and  caravans  from  the 
East  most  probably  brought  rumours  of  the  power 
and  obstinacy  of  these  animals  to  Western  Asia, 
and  it  might  have  been  remarked  that  under  ex- 
citement the  rhinoceros  raises  its  head  and  horn  on 
high,  as  it  were  in  exultation,  though  it  is  mosf 
likely  because  thesense  of  smelling  is  more  potent 
in  it  than  that  of  sight,  which  is  only  lateral, 
and  confined  by  the  thickness  of  the  folds  of  skin 
projecting  beyond  the  eye-balls.  The  rhinoceros 
is  not  absolutely  untameable — a  fact  implied  even 
in  Job.  Thus  we  take  this  species  as  the  ori- 
ginal type  of  the  unicorn ;  but  the  active  invention 
of  Arabic  minds,  accidentally,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
instance,  discovered  a  species  of  Oryx  (generi- 
cally  bold  and  pugnacious  ruminants),  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  long,  slender,  and  destructive 
horns.  In  this  animal  the  DtO  of  the  He- 
brews and  the  far  East  became  personified ;  ^i^j 
rim,  being  most  probably  an   Ori/x  Leucoryv 
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repeatedly  exnibited  in  subsequent  ages  as  uni- 
corns, wlien  accident  or  artifice  had  deprived  them 
of  one  of  their  frontal  weapons,  notwithstanding 
that  the  rim  is  well  known  to  Arabian  himters 
as  a  two-liorned  animal.  The  spirit  of  appro- 
priation in  Persia  and  Macedonia,  as  we  have 
before  noticed,  was  similarly  engaged,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  an  Ibex,  Bouquetin,  or  mountain 
goat  was  taken,  but  showing  only  one  horn  [Goat]. 
In  Africa,  however,  among  three  or  four  known 
species  of  rhinoceros,  and  vague  rumours  of  a  Bi' 
stilcate  species  of  unicorn,  probably  only  the  repe- 
tition of  Arabian  reports,  there  appears  to  exist 
between  Congo,  Abyssinia,  and  tlia  Cape,  pre- 
cisely the  terra  incognita  of  Africa,  a  real  pachy- 
dermous  animal,  which  seems  to  possess  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  poetical  unicorn.  It  is  known  in 
Congo,  according  to  Cavassi,  quoted  by  Labat, 
by  the  name  of  Abada ;  it  is  the  Nillekma  and 
Arase,  that  is,  unicorn,  in  Kordofan,  mentioned 
by  Riippell ;  and  appears  again  to  be  the  South 
African  Ndzoo-dzoo,  a  one-horned  horse-like  beast 
of  considerable  speed,  and  very  destructive  pro- 
pensities, wliich  Mr.  Freeman  was  informed  is  by 
no  means  rare  about  Makova.  In  the  narratives 
of  the  natives  of  the  ditTerent  regions  in  question 
there  is  certainly  both  exaggeration  and  error ; 
but  they  all  incline  to  a  description  which  would 
make  the  animal  indicated  a  pachyderm  of  the 
rhinoceros  group,  with  a  long  and  slender  horn 
proceeding  from  the  forehead,  perhaps  with  an- 
other incipient  behind  it,  and  in  general  structure 
so  much  lighter  than  other  rhinocerotes,  that  it  may 
possibly  be  the  link  or  intermediate  form  be- 
tween these  and  the  Eqxiine  genera.  Sir  J.  Barrow, 
in  his  Travels,  has  figured  the  head  of  such  an 
animal,  copied  by  the  artist  Daniell  from  a  Caffre 
drawing,  sketched  with  coal  on  the  surface  of  a 
rock  within  a  cave.  Similar  drawings  are  not  un- 
frequent,  and  we  remember  to  have  seen  among  the 
papers  of  the  same  artist,  in  the  hands  of  his  late  bro- 
ther, another  drawing,  likewise  copied  from  a  cave 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  and  representing, 
with  exceedingly  characteristic  fidelity,  a  group  oif 
Elands,  Boselaphus  Oreas,  Hai'tebeest,  Acro7iotus 
Caama,  and  Spring  Bock,  Antilope  Euchore , 
among  which  was  placed,  with  head  and  shoulders 
towering  above  the  rest,  a  Rhinocerotine  animal, 
in  form  lighter  than  a  wild  bull,  having  an  arched 
neck  and  a  long  nasal  horn  protruding  in  the  form 
of  a  sabre.  This  drawing  is  no  doubt  still  ex- 
tant, and  should  be  published ;  but  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  opinion  that  truth  exists  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  we  have  seen,  we  believe  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  horn  brought  from  Africa,  unlike 
those  of  any  known  species  of  rhinoceros :  it  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  hard,  about  thirty  inches  in 
length,  almost  equally  thick  throughout,  not  three 
inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  nor  less  than  two 
in  its  smaller,  and  rather  sharp-pointed  at  top : 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  base,  its  great  length 
and  weight,  the  horn  must  evidently  stand  move- 
ably  on  the  nasal  bones,  until  excitement  renders 
tiie  muscular  action  more  rigid,  and  the  coriaceous 
Hole  which  sustains  it  more  firm — circumstances 
which  may  explain  the  repeated  assertion  of 
natives,  that  the  horn,  or  ratlier  the  agglutinated 
hair  which  forms  that  instrument,  is  flexible. 
This  short  review  of  the  present  state  of  our 
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knowledge  respecting  a  physical  unicorn,  together 
with  the  symbols  that  have  emanated  from  one  or 
more  of  the  foregoing  sources,  we  trust  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  poetical  bearings  of  most  of 
the  Scriptural  texts  where  the  word  DN*1  is  intro- 
duced ;  it  shows  when  the  texts  clearly  point  to 
a  single-horned  species;  indicates  when  by  a  po- 
etical figure  human  power  and  violence  may  be 
personified  under  the  character  of  an  unicorn ; 
and,  lastly,  when  the  same  word  appears  to  denote 
huge  horned  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bulls  of 
Bashan,  where  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  not  only 
feral  species  of  great  fierceness  would  exist,  but  that 
most  likely  an  urns  or  a  bison  still  resided  in  the 
forests  bordering  on  Libanus,  while  the  lion  was 
abundant  in  the  same  locality ;  for,  notwith- 
standing assertions  to  tlie  contrary,  the  urus  and 
the  bison  were  spread  anciently  from  the  Rhine  to 
China,  and  existed  in  Thrace  and  in  Asia  Minor; 
while  they,  or  allied  species,  are  still  found  in 
Siberia,  and  the  forests  both  of  nortliern  and 
southern  Persia.  Finally,  though  the  bufialo 
was  not  found  anciently  farther  west  than  Ara- 
chosia,  the  gigantic  gaur,  and  several  congeners, 
are  spread  over  all  the  mountain  wildernesses  of 
India,  and  the  Sheriff-al-Wady ;  and  a  further 
colossal  species  roams  with  otker  wild  bulls  in 
the  valleys  of  Atlas.  We  figure  Bibos  cavifrons, 
a  species  which  is  believed  to  be  still  found  south- 
west of  the  Indus,  and  is  not  remote  from  that 
of  the  Atlas  valleys.— C.  H.  S. 
REFINER.     [Metals.] 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  [Cities  of  Re- 
fuge.] 

REHOB  (3inT ;  Sept.  'Poo'^,  'Padfi),  called 
also  Beth-Rehob,  a  town  on  the  northern  border 
of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  22),  not  far  from  Dan 
(Judg.  xviii.  27-29).  It  was  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  and  was  a  Levitical 
city  (Josh.  xxi.  31 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  73).  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  the  Israelites  ever  had 
it  in  actual  possession  (comp.  Judg.  i.  31  ;  2 
Sam.  X.  6,  8). 

REHOB,  the  father  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  in  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  3). 

REHOBOAM  (D^?n^,  he  enlarges  the 
people ;  Sept.  'Pofiodfj.),  only  son  of  Solomon, 
born  of  an  Ammonitess,  called  Naamah(l  Kingi 
xiv.  21,  31).  His  reign  commenced  b.c.  975, 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  and  lasted 
seventeen  years.  Tliis  reign  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  political  crisis  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  which  resulted  in  the  separation 
of  the  previously  single  monarchy  into  two  king- 
doms, of  which  the  smaller,  which  took  the 
name  of  Judah,  adhered  to  the  house  of  David. 
All  the  points  involved  in  this  important  event, 
and  its  immediate  results,  have  been  considered 
in  the  articles  Israel,  Jeroboam,  Judah,  and 
little  remains  to  be  added  in  this  place.  It  is 
highly  probable,  from  the  considerations  adduced 
in  those  articles,  that  the  imprudent  and  imperious 
answer  of  the  misguided  son  of  Solomon  to  tlie 
public  cry  for  redress  of  grievances,  only  precipi- 
tated a  separation  wliich  would  in  any  case  have 
occurred,  an<l  could  not  have  been  long  delayed. 
The  envy  of  Ephraim  at  the  sceptre  being  in  the 
house  of  Judah  naturally  led  to  this  result ;  and 
the  popular  voice  was,  moreover,  represented  by 
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a  man  whose  pregence  was  an  insult  to  Rehoboam; 
and  whose  interest  and  safety  lay  in  widening  the 
difference,  and  in  producing  the  separation.  Al- 
though this  consideration  may  relieve  Rehoboam 
from  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  separation,  it 
cannot  excuse  the  unwise  and  foolish  answer 
which  threatened  a  heavier  yoke  to  those  who 
■ought  to  have  their  existing  burdens  lightened  ( I 
Kings  xii.  1-16).  Rehoboam  at  first  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  of  bringing  baclc  the  revolted 
tribes  to  their  obedience  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  the 
disastrous  war  thus  impending  was  arrested  by 
the  interference  of  a  prophet  (1  Kings  xii.  21-24); 
and  the  ample  occupation  which  Jeroboam  found 
in  settling  his  own  power,  left  the  king  of  Judah 
some  years  of  peace,  which  he  employed  in  forti- 
fying his  weakened  kingdom.  Concerning  this, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  land  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Rehoboam 's  reign,  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  see 
Judah,  Kingdom  of.  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel, 
being  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  not  only  escaped 
this  storm,  but  may  possibly  have  instigated  the 
invasion  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  weakening 
his  adversary.  The  treasures  which  David  and 
Solomon  had  laid  up  in,  or  lavished  on,  the 
temple  of  God  and  the  royal  palaces,  offered  an 
adequate  temptation  to  the  Egyptian  king,  and 
they  became  his  prey.  The  brass  with  which 
Rehoboam  replaced  the  plundered  gold  of  Solo- 
mon, furnished  no  inapt  emblem  of  the  difference 
between  his  own  power  and  that  of  his  glorious 
predecessors  (1  Kings  xiv.  27).  Idc^atry,  and  the 
worshipping  in  high  places,  which  had 'grown  up 
in  the  last  years  of  Solomon,  gained  strength  in 
the  early  years  of  his  son's  reign,  and  were  not 
discouraged  by  the  example  or  measures  of  the 
king  (1  Kings  xiv.  22-24) ;  and  it  is  probably 
for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  influence  of  early 
education,  in  producing  this  culpable  indifference, 
that  it  is  so  pointedly  recorded  in  connection  with 
these  circumstances,  that  his  mother  was  Naamah, 
an  Ammonitess  (2  Chron.  xii.  13).  The  inva- 
sion of  the  land  by  Shishak  seems  to  iiave  been 
intended  as  a  punishment  for  these  offences,  and 
to  have  operated  for  their  correction  ;  which  may 
accountfor  the  peace  in  which  the  subsequent  years 
of  this  king's  reign  appear  to  have  been  passed. 

REHOBOTH  (nbh"! ;  Sept.  Evpvxvpia),  a 
name  meaning  *  wide  places,'  or  *  ample  room,' 
as  is  indicated  by  Isaac  in  giving  it  to  some  of 
the  wells  which  he  dug  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(Gen.  xxvi.  22). 

REHOBOTH-IR  (.y^  ri'nh"] ;  Sept.  'Pow 
/3iO  ttSKis,  Rekoboth'City),  a  town  of  ancient 
Assyria  (Gen.  x,  11),  the  site  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

REHOBOTH-HANNAHAR  On|n  nnrT); 
Sept.  'Poufiiiid  TTJs  ■Kupa  irorafjiSi/),  or,  Rehoboth 
of  the  river,  the  birth-place  of  one  of  the  Edom- 
itish  kings,  named  Saul  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37).  The 
river  is,  doubtless,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  place 
is  probably  represented  by  the  modem  er-Rahabeh, 
upon  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  between  Rakkah 
and  Anah  (Rosenmiiller,  Geog.  ii.  365;  Winer, 
B.  Real-worterh.,  s.v.). 

REMPHAN,  or  Rephan  ('Pf/tc^oi',  'Vt<piv),  a 
name  quoted  in  Acts  vii.  43,  from  Amos  v.  26, 
where  the  Septuagint  has  'Pai<(idy,  for  the  Hebrew 
|1^Z)    Chiun,    It   is    clear  that,  although   thus 
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changing  the  letter  3  into  ),  the  Sept.  held  th« 
original  to  be  a  proper  name,  in  which  interpreta- 
tion our  own  and  most  other  versions  have  con- 
curred. But  this  is  by  no  means  clear ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  pointing,  it  would  better 
read,  *  Ye  bore  the  tabernacle  of  your  king  (idol), 
and  the  statue  (or  statues)  of  your  idols,  the  star 
of  your  god,  which  ye  make  to  yourselves ;'  and 
so  the  Vulgate,  which  has  'Imaginem  idolorum 
vestrorum.'  According  to  this  reading,  the 
name  of  the  idol  so  worshipped  by  tl.e  Is- 
raelites is,  in  fact,  not  given,  although  the  men- 
tion of  a  star  still  suggest*  that  some  planet  is 
intended.  Jerome  supposes  it  may  be  Lucifer  or 
Venus.     But  the  Syriac  renders  the  Hebrew  by 

tO*^  V)^   kO)L^, '  Saturn  your  idol,^  who  was 

worshipped  by  the  Semitic  nations  along  with  Mars 
as  an  evil  demon  to  be  propitiated  with  sacrifices. 
This  now  seems  to  be  the  general  conclusion, 
and  Winer,  indeed,  treats  the  subject  under 
the  head  Saturn.  It  has  been  alleged,  but  not 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  Remphan  and  Rephan 
were  Egyptian  names  of  the  planet  Saturn. 
They,  indeed,  occur  as  such  in  the  Coptic- Arabic 
Lexicon  of  Kircher  {Ling,  jEgypt.  Restit.,  p. 
49;  (Edip.  jEgypti,  i.  386);  but  Jablonsky  has 
long  since  shown  that  this  and  other  names  of 
planets  in  these  lexicons  are  of  Greek  origin,  and 
drawn  from  the  Coptic  versions  of  Amos  and 
the  Acts  (Jablonsky,  Remphan  JEgyptior.,  in 
Opusc,  ii.  1,  sq. ;  Schroeder,  De  Tabernac.  Mo- 
lochi  et  Stella  Dei  Remph.,  1745 ;  Maius,  X)m- 
sert.  de  Kium  et  Remphan,  1763;  Harenberg, 
De  Idolis  Chium  et  Remphan,  1723  ;  Wolf, 
Dissert,  de  Chium  et  Remph.,  1741 ;  Gesenius, 
Thesaurus,  pp.  669,  670). 

REPHAIM  (CNB*!;  Sept.  ylyavres),  an 
ancient  people  of  unusual  stature,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  dwelt  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan,  in  and  about  Ashtoreth-Karnaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5).  Subsequently,  however,  two  of 
their  southern  tribes,  the  Emim  and  Zamzum- 
mim,  were  repressed  and  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  ;  so  that  at  the  time  of 
the  ingress  of  the  IsraeliiW  under  Joshua,  none  of 
the  Rephaim  were  left  save  in  the  dominion  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who  was  himself  of  this  race 
(Deut.  iiL  11  ;  Josh.  xii.  4;  xiii.  12).  There 
seems  reason  to  think  that  the  Rephaim  wer* 
the  most  ancient  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  prior  to  the  Canaanites,  by  whom  they 
were  gradually  dispossessed  of  the  regions  west  of 
the  Jordan,  and  driven  beyond  that  river.  Some 
of  the  race  remained  in  Palestine  Proper  so  late 
as  the  invasion  of  the  land  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  *  the  sons  of  Anak,' 
and  '  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim'  (Num.  xiii. 
28  ;  Deut.  ix.  2  ;  Josh.  xv.  14),  and  a  few  fami- 
lies existed  in  the  land  so  late  as  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxi,  16).     [Giants.] 

REPHAIM,  VALLEY  OF,  a  valley  be- 
ginning adjacent  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  and  stretching  away  souMi- 
west  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bethlehem  (Josh. 
XV.  8;  xvii.  5;  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22). 
This  name  corroborates  the  presumption  that  the 
Rephaim  were  originally  west  of  the  Jordan. 

REPHIDIM,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  pio- 
ceeding  to  Sinai.     [Sinai. J 


RESEN. 

llESEN  (lO'l ;  Sept.  Acurii),  an  ancient  town 
of  Assyria,  described  as  a  great  city  lying  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calah  (Gen.  x.  12).  Biblical 
geographers  have  been  disposed  to  follow  Bochart 
{Phaleg.  iv.  23)  in  finding  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew 
name  in  Larissa,  which  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
{Anab.  iii.  4.  9)  as  a  desolate  city  on  the  Tigris, 
several  miles  north  of  the  Lycus.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  names  is  too  faint  to  support  the 
inference  of  identity ;  but  the  situation  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  the  Scriptural  intimation.  Ephrem 

Syrus  {Comment,  in  loc.)  says  that  \.£OJ  Rassa, 

which  he  substitutes  for  Resen  (the  Peshito  has 

^■CO'    Ressin),   was  the  same  as  ^^^    cJk./9 

Rish-Ain  (fountain-head') ;  by  which  Assemanni 
understands  him  to  mean,  not  the  place  in  Me- 
sopotamia so  called,  but  another  Rish-Ain  in 
Assyria,  near  Saphsaphre,  in  the  province  of 
Marga,  which  he  finds  noticed  in  a  Syrian 
monastic  history  of  the  middle  age  (Assemanni, 
Bibliuth.  Orient,  iii.  2.  p.  709),  It  is,  however, 
still  uncertain  if  Rassa  is  the  same  with  Rish- 
Ain  ;  and  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  a  name  so 
exceedingly  common  (corresponding  to  the  Arabic 
Ras-el-Ain)  affords  a  precarious  basis  for  the 
identification  of  a  site  so  ancient. 

RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST.  After  our 
Lord  had  completed  the  work  of  redemption  by 
his  death  upon  the  cross,  he  rose  victorious  from 
the  o;rave,  and  to  those  who  through  faith  in  him 
should  become  members  of  his  body,  he  became 
apxvy^s  TTjy  (wrjs,  '  the  prince  of  life.'  Since  this 
event,  however,  independently  of  its  importance  in 
respect  to  the  internal  connection  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  was  manifestly  a  miraculous  occur- 
rence, the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  from 
the  earliest  times  been  brought  into  question 
(Celsus,  apud  Origen.  co7it.  Cels.  i.  2 ;  Woolston, 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles,  disc.  vi. ;  Chubb, 
Posth.  Works,  i.  330  ;  Morgan,  The  Resurrection 
Considered,  1744).  Others  who  have  admitted 
the  facts  as  recorded  to  be  beyond  dispute,  yet 
have  attempted  to  show  that  Christ  was  not  really 
dead  ;  but  that,  being  stunned  and  palsied,  he  wore 
for  a  time  the  appearance  of  death,  and  was  after- 
wards restored  to  consciousness  by  the  cool  grave 
and  the  spices.  The  refutation  of  these  views  may 
lie  seen  in  detail  in  such  works  as  Less,  JJeher  die 
Religion,  ii.  372;  Less,  Auferstehungsgeschichte, 
iiebst  Anhang,  1799;  Doderhin,  Fragmente  und 
Antifragmente,  1782.  The  chief  advocates  of  these 
views  are  Paulus  (Hist.  Resurrect.  Jes.  1795), 
and,  more  recently,  Henneberg  (Philol.  Histor. 
Krit.  Commentar.  iib.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Begriihi.  d. 
Auferstehung  u.  Himmelfahrt  Jesu,  1826). 

Objections  of  this  nature  do  not  require  notice 
here ;  but  a  few  words  upon  the  apparent  discre- 
pancies of  the  Gospel  narratives  will  not  be  mis- 
placed. These  discrepancies  were  early  perceived ; 
and  a  view  of  what  the  fathers  have  done  in  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  has  been  given  by  Nie- 
meyer  (De  Evangelistarum  in  Narrando  Christi 
in  Vitam  reditu  dissensione,  1824).  They  were 
first  collocated  with  much  acuteness  by  Morgan, 
in  the  work  already  cited  ;  and  at  a  later  date,  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  whose  fragments  were  edited 
and  supported  by  Lessing ;  the  object  of  which 
■eems  to  have  been  to  throw  uncertainty  and  doubt 
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over  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Gospel  history.  A 
numerous  host  of  theologians,  however,  rose  to  com- 
bat and  refute  this  writer's  positions ;  among  whom 
we  find  the  names  of  Doderlein,  Less,  Sem]er,Te]ler, 
Maschius,  Michaelis,  Plessing,  Eichhorn,  Herder, 
and  others.  Among  those  who  have  more  recently 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  difl'erent  accounts  is 
Griesbach,  who,  in  his  excellent  Prolusio  deFon- 
tibus  xmde  Evangelistcs  suas  de  Resurrectione 
Domini  narrationes  hauserimt,  1793,  remarks 
that  all  the  discrepancies  are  trifling,  and  not 
of  such  moment  as  to  render  the  narrative 
uncertain  and  suspected,  or  to  destroy  or  even 
diminish  the  credibility  of  the  Evangelists  ;  but 
rather  serve  to  show  how  extremely  studious  they 
were  of  truth,  '  and  how  closely  and  even  scru- 
pulously they  followed  their  documents.'  Gries- 
bach then  attempts  to  show  how  these  discre- 
pancies may  have  arisen  ;  and  admits  that, 
althougli  unimportant,  they  are  hard  to  reconcile, 
as  is  indeed  evinced  by  the  amount  of  contro- 
versy they  have  excited. 

Lately,  Professor  Bush  has  ingeniously  main- 
tained the  opinion,  that  the  body  of  Christ  which 
was  raised  was  not  the  identical  body  which 
was  crucified,  but  another  and  spiritual  body. 
Tliis  view  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  gene- 
ral argument  of  his  book  (Anastasis ;  or,  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  ra- 
tionally  and  scripturally  considered,  1845);  but 
it  will  not  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who 
remember  the  fresh  prints  of  the  nails,  and  the 
wound  in  the  side  of  the  risen  Saviour,  coupled 
with  his  manifest  anxiety  to  impress  the  fact  of 
his  personal  identity  upon  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples. It  may  indeed  be  asked,  '  In  what  does 
personal  identity  consist  ?'  but  that  is  a  question 
we  cannot  here  argue. 

The  three  first  Gospels  agree  in  this,  that  the 
women  who  went  to  the  grave  saw  angels,  by 
whom  they  were  informed  that  Jesus  had  risen, 
and  who  commanded  them  to  give  the  apostles 
immediate  information  of  the  fact.  But  as  Mary 
Magdalene  was  among  those  women  according 
to  these  Gospels,  there  seems  a  striking  contra- 
diction to  John's  narrative,  which  speaks  of  her 
alone.  The  writers  above  named,  however,  har- 
monise these  accounts  by  supposing  that  Mary 
did  indeed  set  out  for  the  sepulchre  with  the 
other  women ;  but  that  running  before  them,  and 
finding  the  stone  rolled  away,  she  was  overcome 
by  a  sudden  impulse  of  feeling,  and  hastened  back 
to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  apostles, 
as  related  by  John.  In  the  meantime  the  other 
women  had  arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  and  there 
witnessed  what  is  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists. 
Mary  Magdalene  returns  to  the  grave  with  Peter 
and  John  ;  and  after  they  had  gone  away  hope- 
less, she  continued  to  stand  weeping  in  the  same 
place ;  and  while  thus  engaged,  perceived  tlie 
angels,  and  immediately  after  our  Lord  himself. 
From  Him  she  receives  the  same  commission 
which  the  angels  had  previously  given  to  the 
other  women,  namely,  to  inform  the  apostles  of  his 
resurrection.  Matthew  (xxviii.  9,  10)  seems  to 
relate  of  all  the  women  what  strictly  belongs  to 
Mary  alone ;  while  Mark  (xvi.  9)  is  more  precise  in 
his  account.  According  to  this  mode  of  reconciling 
the  Gospel  narratives,  we  are  to  suppose  that  ti»e 
other  women  were  prevented  from  communicating 
to  the  apostles  what  the  angels  had  given  them  ia 
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charge ;  and  Hess  renders  it  probable,  on  topo- 
graphical gTOuuds,  that  those  who  were  returning 
from  the  grave  may  have  missed  the  apostles,  wlio 
were  hastily  approaching  it. 

If  tiiis  explanation  be  admitted,  the  only  re- 
maining difficulty  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  which  appears  to  state  that  the 
apostles  did  not  visit  the  sepulchre  till  all  the 
intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  them  by 
the  women  (Luke  xxiv.  9-12).  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  rejecting  tlie 
verse  which  creates  it  (xxiv.  12),  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  wanting  in  one  Greek  and  some  an- 
cient Latin  manuscripts ;  but  would  rather  sup- 
pose that  in  tliis,  as  in  some  other  passages,  Luke 
has  neglected  the  order  of  time,  and  inserted  the 
incident  somewhat  out  of  place.  Besides  the 
works  already  referred  to,  see  Sherlock,  Trial  of 
the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  1729; 
Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  520,  sq. ;  'West,  On 
the  Resurrection  ;  Macknight's  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  ;  Lardner,  Observations  on  Dr.  Mack- 
night's  Harmony,  1764;  Newcome's  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  1778 ;  Tholuck,  Comment,  zu 
Johan,  XX.;  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  1839; 
Hase,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  1840.  Since  the  above 
was  in  type  we  have  seen  an  excellent  paper  by 
Professor  Robinson,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 
Feb.  1845,  in  which  the  writer,  with  his  usual 
perspicuity,  discusses  the  alleged  discrepancies  in 
the  Gospel  narratives  of  '  The  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  of  our  Lord.' 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY.  This 
expression  is  used  to  denote  the  revivification  of 
the  human  body  after  it  has  been  forsaken  by  the 
soul,  or  the  re-union  of  the  soul  hereafter  to  the 
body  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present 
world.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  no  traces  of 
such  a  doctrine  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  Scripture. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
historical  books,  or  in  the  Psalms;  for  Ps.  xlix. 
15,  does  not  relate  to  this  subject;  neither  does 
Ps.  civ,  29,  30,  although  so  cited  by  Theodoret 
and  others.  The  celebrated  passage  of  Job  xix. 
25,  sq.,  has,  indeed,  been  strongly  insisted  upon 
in  proof  of  the  early  belief  in  this  doctrine; 
but  the  most  learned  commentators  are  agreed, 
and  scarcely  any  one  at  the  present  day  dis- 
putes, that  such  a  view  of  the  text  arises  either 
from  mistranslation  or  misapprehension,  and  that 
Job  means  no  more  than  to  express  a  confident 
conviction  that  his  then  diseased  and  dreadfully 
corrupted  body  should  be  restored  to  its  former 
soundness ;  that  he  should  rise  from  the  depressed 
state  in  which  he  lay  to  his  former  prosperity ; 
and  that  God  would  manifestly  appear  (as  was 
the  case)  to  vindicate  his  uprightness.  That  no 
meaning  more  recondite  is  to  be  found  in  the 
text,  is  agreed  by  Calvin,  Mercier,  Grotius,  Le 
Clerc,  Patrick,  Warburton,  Durell,  Heath,  Ken- 
nicott,  Doderlein,  Dathe,  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  De 
Wette,  and  a  host  of  others.  That  it  alludes  to 
a  resurrection  is  disproved  thus  : — 1.  The  sujiposi- 
tion  is  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  poem 
and  the  course  of  the  argument,  since  the  belief 
which  it  has  been  supposed  to  express,  as  con- 
nected with  a  future  state  of  retribution,  would 
in  a  great  degree  have  solved  the  difficulty  on 
which  the  whole  dispute  turns,  and  could  not 
but  have  been  often  alluded  to  by  the  speakers. 
2.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  connection  of  the 
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discourse  ;  the  reply  of  Zophar  agreeing,  not  witk 
the  popular  interpretation,  but  with  the  other. 
3.  It  is  inconsistent  with  many  passages  in  which 
the  same  person  (Job)  longs  for  death  as  the  end  of 
his  miseries,  and  not  as  the  introduction  to  a  better 
life  (iii.;  vii.  7,  8;  x.  20-22;  xiv. ;  xvii.  11- 
16).  4.  It  is  not  proposed  as  atopic  of  conso- 
lation by  any  of  the  friends  of  Job ;  nor  by 
Elihu,  wiio  acts  as  a  sort  of  umpire  ;  nor  by  the 
Almighty  liimself  in  the  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy. 5.  Tlie  later  Jews,  who  eagerly  sought 
for  every  intimation  bearing  on  a  future  life 
which  their  Scriptures  might  contain,  never  re- 
garded this  as  such ;  nor  is  it  once  referred  to 
by  Christ  or  his  apostles. 

Isaiah  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Scripture 
writer  in  whom  such  an  allusion  can  be  traced.  He 
compares  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
state  to  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  (ch.  xxvi. 
19,  20) ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Ezekiel  at 
the  time  of  the  exile  (ch.  xxxvii.).  From  these 
passages,  which  are,  however,  not  very  clear  in 
their  intimations,  it  may  seem  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  twilight  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions brightened  as  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
approached;  and  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  we  at  length 
arrive  at  a  clear  and  unequivocal  declaration, 
that '  Those  who  lie  sleeping  under  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  eternal  life,  and  others  to  ever- 
lasting shame  and  contempt.' 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  belief  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, in  connection  with  a  state  of  future  retribu- 
tion, was  held  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  great  body 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  Wcis  only  disputed  by  the 
Sadducees.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  future  life  as  incomplete  without  the  body ; 
and  so  intimately  were  the  two  things — the  future 
existence  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body — cormected  in  their  minds,  that  any  argu- 
ment which  proved  the  former,  they  considered  as 
proving  the  latter  also  (see  Matt.  xxii.  31 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  32).  This  belie]^  however,  led  their  coarse 
minds  into  gross  aixf  sensuous  conceptitos  of  the 
future  state,  although  there  were  many  among 
the  Pharisees  who  taught  that  the  future  body 
would  be  so  refined  as  not  to  need  the  indulgences 
which  were  necessary  in  the  present  life;  and 
they  assented  to  our  Lord's  assertion,  that  the 
risen  saints  would  not  marry,  but  would  be  as 
the  angels  of  God  (Matt.  xxii.  30 ;  comp.  Luke 
XX,  39).  So  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  13,  is  conceived 
to  intimate  that  the  necessity  of  food  for  subsistence 
will  be  abolished  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  further  proof  of  the  commonness  of  a  belief 
in  the  resurrection  among  the  Jews  of  the  time  of 
Clirist,  see  Matt,  xxii.,  Luke  xx.,  John  xi.  24, 
Acts  xxiii,  6-8.  Josephus  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  account  which  he  givesof  the  belief  of 
his  countrymen  (^Antiq.  xviii.  2;  De  Bell.  Jtid., 
ii.  7),  as  he  appears  to  use  terms  which  miglit 
suggest  one  thing  to  his  Jewish  readers,  and  ano- 
ther to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  scouted  the 
idea  of  a  resurrection.  Many  Jews  believed  iliat 
the  wicked  would  not  be  raised  from  the  dead  ; 
but  the  contrary  was  the  more  prevailing  opinioii, 
in  which  St.  Paul  once  took  occasion  to  express  his 
concurrence  with  the  Pharisees  (Acts  xxiv.  15). 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
was  thus  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  it  might  still  have  been  doubtful  and 
obscure  to  us,  had  not  Christ  given  to  it  the  sasK- 
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Son  of  his  authority,  and  declared  it  a  constituent 
part  of  his  religion  (e,  ff.,  Matt.  xxii. ;  John  v., 
viii.,  xi.).  He  and  his  apostles  also  were  careful 
to  correct  the  erroneous  uotions  which  tlie  Jews 
entertained  on  this  head,  and  to  make  the  sub- 
ject more  obvious  and  intelligible  than  it  bad 
ever  been  before.  A  special  interest  is  also  im- 
parted to  the  subject  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  New  Testament  represents  Christ  as  the  person 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  benefit,  which, 
by  every  variety  of  argument  and  illustration, 
the  apostles  connect  with  him,  and  make  to 
rest  upon  him  (Acts  iv.  2;  xxvi.  3;  1  Cor.  xv. ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  14,  &c.> 

The  principal  points  which  can  be  collected 
from  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  are  the 
following  : — 1.  The  raising  of  the  dead  is  every 
where  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  is  represented  as 
the  last  work  to  be  undertaken  by  him  for  the 
salvation  of  man  (John  v.  21 ;  xi.  25;  1  Cor.  xv. 
22,  sq. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15 ;  Rev.  i.  18).  All  the 
dead  will  be  raised,  without  respect  to  age,  rank, 
or  character  in  this  world  (John  v.  28,  29  ;  Acts 
xxiv.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  22).  3.  This  event  is  to 
take  place  not  before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the 
general  judgment  (John  v.  21  ;  vi.  39,  40 ;  xi. 
24  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22-28  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15  ;  Rev.  xx. 
11).  4.  The  manner  in  which  this  marvellous 
change  shall  be  accomplished  is  necessarily  be- 
yond our  present  comprehension ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Scripture  is  content  to  illustrate  it  by  figura- 
tive representations,  or  by  proving  the  possibility 
and  intelligibility  of  the  leading  facts.  Some  of 
the  figurative  descriptions  occur  in  John  v. ;  Matt. 
xxiv.;  1  Cor.  15.  52;  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  Phil.  iii. 
2 1 .  The  image  of  a  trumpet-call,  which  is  re- 
peated in  some  of  these  texts,  is  derived  from  the 
Jewish  cu^^  of  convening  assemblies  by  sound 
of  trumpet  5.  The  possibility  of  a  resurrection 
is  powerfully  argued  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32, 
sq.,  by  comparing  it  with  events  of  common  oc- 
currence in  the  natural  world.  (See  also  ver.  12- 
14,  and  compare  Acts  iv.  2.) 

But  although  this  body  shall  be  so  raised  as  to 
preserve  its  identity,  it  must  yet  undergo  certain 
purifying  changes  to  fit  it  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  to  render  it  capable  of  immortality 
(1  Cor.  XV.  35,  sq.),  so  that  it  shall  become  a 
glorified  body  like  that  of  Christ  (ver.  49  ; 
Rom.  vi.  9 ;  Phil.  iii.  21)  ;  and  the  bodies  of 
those  whom  the  last  day  finds  alive,  will  undergo 
a  similar  change  without  tasting  death  (I  Cor. 
XV.  51.  53;  2  Cor.  v.  4;  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  sq. ; 
Phil.  iii.  21). 

The  extent  of  change  consistent  with  per- 
sonal identity  is  so  great,  that  its  limits  have 
been  variously  estimated,  and  can  never  be  in 
this  life  clearly  defined.  We  are,  therefore,  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  subject  here.  The  plain 
language  of  Scripture  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
will  be  so  great,  that  the  old  body  will  have  little 
more  relation  to  the  new  one  than  the  seed  has  to 
the  plant.  But  that  there  is  tio  analogy — that 
the  new  body  will  have  no  connection  with,  and 
no  relation  to  the  old ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture,— does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  sub- 
fect  (Bush,  Anastasis,  1845) ;  and  we  think  so 
lighly  of  his  ingenuity  and  talent,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  no  one  else  is  likely  to  succeed  in 
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an  argument  in  which  he  has  failed  (Knapp, 
Christian  Theology,  translated  by  Leonard 
Woods,  D.D.,  §  151-153;  Hody,  On  the  Resitr- 
rection;  Drew,  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Human  Body ;  Burnet,  State  of  the  Dead; 
Schott,  Dissert,  de  Resurrect.  Corporis,  adv. 
a.  Burnetum,  1763 ;  Tellpr,  Fides  Dogmat. 
de  Resurr.  Carnis,  1766;  Mosheim,  De  Christ. 
Resurr.  Mort.,  &c.  in  Dissertatt.,  ii.  526,  sq.  ; 
Dassov.,  Diatr.  qua  Judteor.  de  Resxirr.  Mort. 
sentent.  ex  plur.  Rahhinis,  1675;  Neander,  All. 
K.  Geschichte,  i.  3,  pp.  1088,  1096 ;  ii.  3,  pp. 
1404  1410;  Zehrt,  Ueber  d.  Auferstehung  d. 
Todten,  1835). 

REUBEN  Q2>iitr],beholdason;  Sept.'Pov/Sr?!-), 
eldest  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  32 ; 
XXXV.  23 ;  xlvi.  8).  His  improper  intercourse 
with  Bilhah,  his  father's  concubine  wife,  was  an 
enormity  too  great  for  Jacob  ever  to  forget,  and 
he  spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence  even  on  his  dying 
bed  (Gen.  xxxii.  22;  xlix.  4).  Yet  the  part  taken 
by  him  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  whom  he  intended 
to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  his  brothers  and  re- 
store to  his  father,  and  whose  supposed  death  he  so 
sincerely  lamented,  exhibits  his  character  in  an 
amiable  point  of  view  (Gen.  xxxvii.  21,  22,  29, 
30).  We  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  he.  as 
the  eldest  son,  was  more  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  Joseph  than  were  the  others ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  eventually  acquiesced  in  the  decep- 
tion practised  upon  his  father.  Subsequently, 
Reuben  oflered  to  make  the  lives  of  his  own  sons 
responsible  for  that  of  Benjamin,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  prevail  on  Jacob  to  let  him  go  down 
to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlii.  37,  38).  The  fine  conduct 
of  Judah  in  afterwards  undertaking  the  same  re- 
sponsibility, is  in  advantageous  contrast  with  this 
coarse,  although  well-meant,  proposal.  For  his 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  Bilhah,  Jacob,  in  his 
last  blessing,  deprived  him  of  the  ])re-eniinence 
and  double  portion  which  belonged  to  his  birth- 
right, assigning  the  former  to  Judah,  and  the 
latter  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xlix.  3,  4  ;  comp.  ver.  8-10  ; 
xlviii.  5).  The  doom,  '  Thou  shalt  not  excel,' 
was  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  destinies  of  the  tribe 
descended  from  Reuben,  which  makes  no  figure 
in  the  Hebrew  history,  and  never  produced  any 
eminent  person.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
this  tribe  numbered  46,500  adult  males,  which 
ranked  it  as  the  seventh  in  population  ;  but  at  the 
later  census  before  entering  Canaan,  its  numbers 
had  decreased  to  43,730,  which  rendered  it  the 
ninth  in  populatii)n  (Num.  i.  21 ;  xxvi.  5).  The 
Reubenites  received  for  their  inheritance  the  fine 
jjasture  land  (the  present  Belka)  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  which  to  a  cattle-breeding  peojjje,  as 
they  were,  must  have  been  very  desirable  (Num. 
xxxii.  1  sq. ;  xxxiv.  14;  Josh.  i.  14;  xv.  17). 
This  lay  south  of  the  territories  of  Gad  (Deut.  iii. 
12, 16),  and  north  of  the  river  Arnon.  Although 
thus  settled  earlier  than  the  other  tribes,  excepting 
Gad  and  half  Manasseh,  who  shared  with  them 
the  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  Reubenites 
willingly  assisted  their  brethren  in  the  wars  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xxxii.  27,  29;  Josh.  iv.  12); 
after  which  they  returned  to  their  own  lands 
(Josh.  xxii.  15);  and  we  hear  little  more  of 
them  till  the  lime  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 
■\vlio  ravaged  and  for  a  time  held  jjossession  of 
their  country  (2  Kings  x.  33).     The  Reubenites, 
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and  the  other  tribes  beyond  the  river,  were  natu- 
rally the  first  to  give  way  before  the  invaders  from 
the  East,  and  were  the  first  of  all  the  Israelites 
sent  into  exile  by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  773  (I  Chron.  v.  26). 

REVELATION,  BOOK  OF.  The  follow- 
ing topics  in  relation  to  this  book  demand  ex- 
amination : — 

I.  The  person  by  whom  it  was  written. 

II.  Its  canonical  authority,  genuineness,  and 
authenticity. 

III.  The  time  and  place  at  which  it  was 
written. 

IV.  Its  unity. 

V.  The  class  of  writings  to  which  it  belongs. 

VI.  The  object  for  which  it  was  originally 
written. 

VII.  Its  contents. 

VIII.  Some  errors  into  which  the  interpreters 
of  it  have  fallen. 

I.  The  autlior  styles  himself  John,  but  not  an 
apostle  (i.  4,  9 ;  xxii.  8).  Hence  some  have 
attributed  the  book  to  another  .John,  usually 
designated  the  presbyter.  Formerly,  indeed,  the 
existence  of  such  a  person  was  unknown  or 
doubted,  the  historic  grounds  adduced  in  proof 
of  his  separate  individuality  being  impugned  or 
otherwise  explained.  (So  Guerike  in  his  Bei- 
trlige  zur  Historisch-kritischen  Einleit.,  1831, 
8vo.)  But  this  writer  has  recently  revoked  his 
doubts,  contented  with  affirming  that  the  historic 
basis  on  which  the  existence  of  the  Ephesian 
})resbyter  rests,  is  assuredly  feeble.  The  chief 
argument  for  believing  that  there  was  another 
.lohn  besides  the  apostle,  exists  in  a  passage  from 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  preserved  in  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  39).  In  this  fragment,  several  of  the 
apostles,  among  whom  is  John,  are  mentioned ; 
while,  immediately  after,  the  presbyter  John  is 
specified  along  with  Aristion.  Thus  the  presbyter 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  apostle  (see 
Wieseler,  in  the  Theol.  Mitarbeiten,  iii.  4.  113, 
«j.).  •  In  addition  to  Papias,  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  25),  Euse- 
bius himself  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39),  and  Jerome 
(Cafal.  Scriptor,  Ecclesiast.),  allude  to  the  ])res- 
byter.  We  must  therefore  believe,  with  Liicke, 
Bleek,  Credner,  Neander,  Hitzig,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  ablest  critics  who  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  point,  that  there  were  two  Johns  :  one  the 
apostle,  the  other  the  presbyter. 

It  has  been  much  debated  which  of  the  two 
wrote  the  book  before  us.  On  the  continent  the 
prevailing  current  of  opinion,  if  not  in  favour  of 
the  ))resbyfer,  is  at  least  against  tl>e  apostle.  In 
England  the  latter  is  still  regarded  as  the  writer, 
more  perhaps  by  a  kind  of  traditional  belief,  than 
as  the  result  of  enlightened  examination. 

The  arguments  against  assigning  the  author- 
ship to  the  apostle  John  are  the  following. 

1.  The  Apocalyptic  writer  calls  himself  John, 
while  the  Evangelist  never  does  so.  So  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  as  related  by  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccles.  vii.  25).  De  Wette  repeats  the  observa- 
tion as  deserving  at  least  of  attention.  In  addition 
to  this  circumstance,  it  has  been  affirmed  by 
Ewald,  Credner,  and  Hitzig,  that  in  chaps,  xviii. 
20,  and  xxi.  14,  the  apostle  expressly  excludes 
himself  from  the  number  of  the  apostles. 

2.  The  language  of  the  book  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  tiie  fourth  Gospel  and  the  three 
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epistles  of  John  the  Apostle.  It  is  characterited 
by  strong  Hebraisms  and  ruggednesses,  by  ]aegli« 
gences  of  expression  and  grammatical  inaccura- 
cies ;  while  it  exhibits  the  absence  of  pure  Greek 
words,  and  of  tlie  apostle's  favourite  expressions. 
So  De  Wette. 

3.  The  style  is  unlike  that  which  appears  in 
the  Gospel  and  epistles.  In  the  latter,  there  is 
calm,  deep  feeling  ;  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  lively, 
creative  power  of  fancy.  In  connection  with  this 
it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  mode  of  representing 
objects  and  images  is  artificial  and  Jewish.  On 
the  contrary,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  an 
illiterate  man  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  that  epithet ; 
a  man  whose  mental  habits  and  education  were 
Greek  rather  than  Jewish,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ctiaracter,  makes  little  or  no  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  or  of  Hebrew  learning.  So 
De  Wette. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  tli« 
Apocalypse  is  different  from  that  of  the  apostle's 
acknov/ledged  writings.  In  the  latter  we  find 
nothing  of  the  sensuous  expectations  of  tlie  Mes^ 
siah  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  on 
earth,  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  former. 
Besides,  the  views  inculcated  or  implied  respect- 
ing spirits,  demons,  and  angels,  are  foreign  to 
John.  A  certain  spirit  of  revenge,  too,  flows  and 
burns  throughout  the  Apocalypse,  a  spirit  incon- 
sistent with  the  mild  and  amiable  disposition  of 
the  beloved  disciple. 

Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  by  De  Wette. 
They  are  chiefly  based  on  the  investigations  of 
Ewald  and  Liicke.  Credner,  who  speaks  with  the 
same  confidence  respecting  the  non-apostolic  origiij 
of  the  book,  has  repeated,  enlarged,  and  confirmea 
them.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  they  are 
all  internal,  and  do  no  more  than  prepare  tne 
way  for  proving  that  John  the  Presbyter  was  the 
writer.  Let  us  glance  at  the  external  evidence 
adduced  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  third  centurj-,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
ascribed  the  book  to  John  the  Presbyter,  not  to 
John  the  Apostle  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  25). 
The  testimony  of  this  writer  has  been  so  often  and 
so  much  insisted  on,  that  it  is  necessary  to  adduce 
it  at  length.  '  Some  who  were  before  us  have 
utterly  rejected  and  confuted  this  book,  criticising 
every  chapter,  showing  it  to  be  throughout  unin- 
telligible and  inconsistent ;  adding,  moreover, 
that  the  inscription  is  false,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
not  John's ;  nor  is  it  a  revelation  which  is  hidden 
under  so  obscure  and  thick  a  veil  of  ignorance; 
and  that  not  only  no  apostle,  but  not  so  much  as 
any  holy  or  ecclesiastical  man  was  the  author  of 
this  writing ;  but  that  Cerinthus,  founder  of  the 
heresy  called  after  him  Cerinthian,  the  better  to 
recommend  his  own  forgery,  prefixed  to  it  an 
honourable  name.  For  this  (they  say)  was  one  of 
his  particular  notions,  that  the  kingdom  of  CInist 
should  be  earthly ;  consisting  of  Uiose  things 
which  he.  himself,  a  carnal  and  sensual  man, 
most  admired, — the  pleasures  of  the  belly  and  of 
concupiscence ;  that  is,  eating  and  drinking  and 
marriage ;  and  for  the  more  decent  procurement 
of  these,  feastings  and  sacrifices,  and  slaughters 
of  victims.  But  for  my  part,  I  dare  not  reject 
the  book,  since  many  of  the  brethren  have  it  in 
high  esteem  :  but  allowing  it  to  be  above  my 
tinderstanding,  I  suppose  it  to  contain  tliroughout 
some  latent  and  wonderful  meaning;  for  though 
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I  Jo  not  understand  it,  I  suspect  there  must  be 
some  profound  sense  in  the  words ;  not  measuring 
and  judging  these  things  by  my  own  reason,  but 
ascribing  more  to  faith,  I  esteem  them  too  sublime 
to  be  comprehended  by  me.  Nor  do  I  condemn 
what  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand ;  but  I 
admire  the  more,  because  they  are  above  my  reach. 

And  having  finished  in  a  manner  his 

prophecy,  the  prophet  pronounceth  those  blessed 
that  keep  it,  and  also  himself.     For  "  blessed  is 
every  one,''  says  he,  "  that  keepeth  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  book ;  and  1  John,  who  saw 
and  heard  these  things  "  (Rev.  xxii.  7,  8).     I  do 
not  deny  then  that  his  name  is  John,  and  that 
tliis  is  John's  book,  for  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
work  of  some  holy  and  divinely  inspired  person. 
Nevertheless  I  cannot  easily  grant  him  to  be  the 
apostle  the  son   of  Zebedee,  brother   of  James, 
whose  is  the  Gospel  inscribed  according  to  John 
and  the  Catholic  epistle ;    for  I  conclude,  from 
the  manner  of  each,  and  the  turn  of  expression, 
and  from  the  conduct  (or  disposition)  of  the  book, 
as  we  call  it,  that  he  is  not  the  same  person.    For 
the  Evangelist  nowhere  puts  down  his  name,  nor 
does  he  speak  of  himself  either  in  tlie  Gospel  or 
in  the  epistle.'     Then  a  little  after  he  says  again, 
'  John  nowhere  speaks  as  concerning  himself  nor 
as  concerning  another.     But  he  who  wrote  the 
Revelation,  immediately  at  the  very  beginning 
prefixeth   his  name  :    "  the  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him  to  show  unto 
his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass.     And  he  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel 
unto  his  servant  John,  wlio  bare  record  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  his  testimony,  the  things  which 
he  saw  "  (Rev.  i.  1,  2).     And  then  he  writes  an 
epistle,  "  John  unto  the  seven  churches  in  Asia. 
Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace  "  (ver.  4).    But  the 
Evangelist  has  not  prefixed  his  name,  no,  not  to 
his   Catholic  epistle ;  but  without  any  circum- 
locution begins  with  the  mystery   itself  of  the 
divine  revelation,  "  that  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes  "  (1  John  i.  1).     And  for  the 
like  revelation  the  Lord  pronounced  Peter  blessed, 
saying,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona ;  for 
flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  17). 
Nor  yet  in  the  second  or  third  epistle  ascribed  to 
John,  though,  indeed,  they  are  but  short  epistles, 
is  the  name  of  John  prefixed ;  for  without  any 
name   lie  is  called   the   elder.     But   this   other 
person  thought  it  not  sufHcient  to  name  himself 
once  and  tlien  proceed,  but  he  repeats  it  again, 
"  I,  John,  who  am  your  brother  and  companion  in 
tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  called  Patmos  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus"  (Rev.  i.  9).     And  at  the 
end  he  says,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  say- 
ings of  the  prophecy  of  this  book ;  and  I,  John, 
who  saw  and  heard  these  things  "  (ch.  xxii.  7,  8). 
Therefore,  that  it  was  John  who  wrote  these  things, 
ought  to  be  believed  because  he  says  so.     But 
who  he  was  is  uncertain  ;  for  he  has  not  said,  as 
in  the  Gospel  often,  that  he  is  "  the  disciple  whom 
tlie  Lord  loved;"  nor  that  he  is  he  "  who  leaned 
on  his  breast ;"  nor  the  brother  of  James ;  nor  that 
he  is  one  of  them  who  saw  and  heard  the  Lord : 
whereas  he  would  have  mentioned  some  of  these 
things  if  he  had  intended  plainly  to  discover  him- 
self.   Of  these  things  he  says  not  a  word  :  but  he 
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calls  himself  our  "  brother  and  companion,  and 
witness  of  Jesus,"  and  "  blessed,"  because  he  saw 
and   heard   those  revelations.      And   I   suppose 
there  were  many  of  the  same  name  with  John  the 
apostle,  who  for  the  love  they  bore  to  him,  and 
because  they  admired  and  emulated  him,  and 
were  ambitious  of  being  beloved  of  the  Lord  like 
him,  were  desirous  of  having  the   same  name : 
even  as  many  also  of  the  children  of  the  faithful 
are  called  by  the  names  of  Paul  and  Peter.  There 
is  another  John  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  sur- 
named  Mark,  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  took  for 
their  companion :  concerning  whom  it  is  again 
said,  "and  they  had  John  for  their  minister"  (Acta 
xiii.  5).     But  that  he  is  the  person  who  wrote 
this  book,  I  would  not  affirm.     But  I  think  that 
he  is  another,  one  of  them  that  belong  to  Asia ; 
since  it  is  said  that  there  are  two  tombs  at  Ephesus, 
each  of  them  called  John's  tomb.     And  from  the 
sentiments  and  words,  and  disposition  of  them,  it 
is  likely  tliat  he  is  different  (from  him  that  wrote 
the  Gospel   and  Epistle).     For  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  have   a   mutual   agreement,  and   begin 
alike.     The  one  says,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
word ;"  the  other,  "  That  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning." The  former  says,  '♦  And  the  word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father."     The  latter  has  the  same  with  a  slight 
variation  :  "  That  which  we  have  heard,  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  word 
of  life.     For  the  life  was  manifested."    He  is  uni- 
form throughout,  and  wanders  not  in  the  least 
from  the  points  he  proposed  to  himself,  but  prose- 
cutes them  in  the  same  chapters  and  words,  some 
of  which  we  shall  briefly  observe :  for  whoever 
reads  with  attention  will  often  find  in  both  "  life ;" 
frequently  "  light,"  the  "  avoiding  of  darkness  ;" 
oftentimes  "  truth,  grace,  joy,  the  flesh  and  the 
blood  of  the  Lord  ;  judgment,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  love  of  God  toward  us,  the  commandment  of 
love  one  toward  another ;  the  judgment  of  this 
world,  of  the  devil,  of  anti-christ ;  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God, 
the  faith  constantly  required  of  us,  the  Father 
and  the  Son,"  everywhere.  And,  in  short,  through- 
out the  Gospel  and  Epistle  it  is  easy  to  observe 
one  and  the  same  character.     But  the  Revelation 
is  quite  difl'erent  and  foreign  from  these,  without 
any  affinity  or  resemblance,  not  liaving  so  much 
as  a  syllable  in  common  with   them.     Nor  does 
the  Epistle  (for  I  do  not  here  insist  on  the  Gospel) 
mention  or  give  any  hint  of  the  Revelation,  nor  the 
Revelation  of  the  Epistle.     And  yet  Paul,  in  his 
Epistles,  has  made  some  mention  of  his  Revela- 
tions, though  he  never  wrote  them  in  a  separate 
book.     Besides,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  difference 
of  the  style  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  from 
that  of  the  Revelation ;   for  they  are  not  only 
written  correctly,  according  to  the  propriety  of 
the  Greek    tongue,    but  with  great  elegance  of 
phrase  and  argument,  and  the  whole  contexture 
of  the  discourse.     So  far  are  they  from  all  bar- 
barism or  solecism,  or  idiotism  of  language,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  iu  them ;    for 
he,  as  it  seems,  had  each  ot  those  gifts,  the  Lord 
having  bestowed  upon  him  both  these,  knowledge 
and  eloquence.     As  to  the  other,  I  will  not  deny 
that  he  saw  the  Revelation,  or  that  he  had  received 
the  gift  of  knowledge  and  prophecy.     But  I  do 
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aot  perceive  in  him  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
uses  barbarous  idioms,  and  some  solecisms,  which 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  now  show  par- 
ticularly, for  I  do  not  write  by  way  of  ridicule ; 
let  none  think  so.  I  simply  intend  to  represent  in 
a  critical  manner  the  difference  of  these  pieces.' 

Here  are  critical  arguments  which  the  mo- 
derns have  not  failed  to  adduce  and  enlarge.  Eu- 
sebius  expresses  himself  in  an  undecided  way 
respecting  the  Apocalypse  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  24, 
25),  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  on  the 
supposition  that  prevalent  tradition  attributed  it 
to  the  Apostle  John. 

Thus  all  the  external  evidence  directly  in 
favour  of  John  the  Presbyter  resolves  itself  into 
the  authority  of  Dionysius,  wlio  rested  his  proofs 
not  on  the  testimony  of  his  predecessors,  but  on 
internal  argument.  Eusebius  speaks  so  hesi- 
tatingly, tliat  nothing  can  be  determined  with 
respect  to  his  real  opinion. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  John  the  Presbyter  wrote 
the  Apocalypse.  Many  internal  considerations 
have  been  adduced  to  show  that  John  the  Apostle 
was  not  the  author ;  but  no  direct  argument  has 
been  advanced  to  prove  that  John  the  Presbyter 
was  the  writer.  Indeed,  our  existing  accounts  of 
the  presbyter  are  so  brief,  as  to  afford  no  data  for 
associating  the  writing  of  this  book  with  his  name. 
All  that  we  know  from  antiquity  is,  that  both 
Johns  were  contemporary,  that  they  are  called 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  that  they  resided  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  their  tombs  were  shown  at  Ephe- 
8us.  It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  the  second  and  third 
epistles  of  John  for  cbmparing  the  Apocalypse 
with  them,  with  Credner  and  Jachmann  (Pelt's 
Mitarheiten,  1839),  who  think  that  they  proceeded 
from  the  presbyter;  since,  to  say  the  least,  the 
hypothesis  that  these  epistles  were  written  by 
John  the  Presbyter  has  not  yet  been  established. 
Still,  however,  notwitlistanding  this  deficiency  of 
evidence,  Bleek,  Credner,  and  Jachmann,  follow- 
ing Dionysius,  attribute  the  book  to  Jolin  the 
Presbyter. 

Others  think  that  a  disciple  of  John  undertook 
to  write  on  a  subject  which  he  had  received  from 
the  apostle  ;  and  that  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  introducing  his  instructor  as  the  speaker,  be- 
cause he  wrote  in  his  manner.  So  Ewald,  Lucke, 
Schott,  and  Neander. 

Hitzig  has  lately  written  a  treatise  to  prove 
that  the  writer  is  John  Mark,  the  same  from 
whom  the  second  Gospel  proceeded.  His  argu- 
ments are  mainly  based  on  parallelisms  of  lan- 
guage and  construction  (  Uebe^-  Johanties  Marcus 
und  seine  Schriften,  oder  welcher  Johanties  hat 
die  Offenharimg  verfasstf  Zurich,  8vo.  1843). 

In  stating  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  apostle 
as  the  writer,  we  begin  with  the  external. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attri- 
butes it  to  John  the  Apostle  {Dial,  cum  Tryph.). 
Rettig,  indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  impugn  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  containing  this  testi- 
mony, but  he  has  been  well  answered  by  Liicke, 
and  by  Guerike  (Tholuck's  Literarischer  Anzei- 
ger,  1830).  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Origen,  ascribe  it  to  the  apostle ;  and,  as  De 
Wette  candidly  remarks,  the  testimony  of  the 
Jast  two  is  the  more  important,  as  they  were  not 
miUtonarians.    When  Ireaaeus  says  tiiat  it  was 
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written  by  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  it  ii 
uncertain  whether  he  meant  the  apostle  or  tht 
presbyter,  although  tiie  former  is  far  more  pro- 
bable. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  John  the  Apostle,  beginning  with  an 
examination  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  the 
other  side  by  De  Wette.  These  do  not  posses* 
all  the  weight  that  many  assign  to  them.  Wo 
shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  have  beer, 
already  stated. 

1.  We  attach  no  importance  to  this  circum- 
stance. Why  should  not  a  writer  be-  at  libertj 
to  name  himself  or  not  as  he  pleases  ;  above  all, 
why  should  not  a  writer,  under  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  omit  the  particulars 
which  he  was  not  prompted  to  record?  How 
could  he  refrain  from  doing  so?  The  Holy 
Spirit  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  lead- 
ing the  writer  to  set  forth  his  name,  althougli 
curiosity  is  not  gratified  by  assigning  the  reason. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets  usually  prefixed 
their  names  to  the  visions  and  predictions  which 
they  were  prompted  to  record ;  and  John  does 
the  same.  But  instead  of  styling  himself  an 
apostle,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  dignity 
and  official  authority,  he  modestly  takes  to  liim- 
self  the  appellation  of  a  servant  of  Christ,  the 
brother  and  companion  of  the  faithful  in  tribu- 
lation. This  corresponds  with  the  relation  which 
he  sustained  to  Christ  in  the  receiving  of  such 
visions,  as  also  with  the  condition  of  the  Redeemer 
himself.  In  the  Gospel,  John  is  mentioned  as  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  for  then  he  stood  in  an 
intimate  relation  to  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  man  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  but  in  the  book 
before  us,  Christ  is  announced  as  the  glorified 
Redeemer  who  should  quickly  come  to  judgment, 
and  John  is  his  servant,  enti-usted  with  the  secrets 
of  his  house.  Well  did  it  become  the  apostle  to 
forget  all  the  honour  of  his  apostolic  office,  and 
to  be  abased  before  the  Lord  of  glory.  The  re- 
splendent vision  of  the  Saviour  had  such  an  effect 
u|X)n  the  seer,  that  he  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  be  clotlied 
with  profound  humility,  to  designate  himself  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  brother  and  companion 
of  the  faithful  in  tribulation.  Again,  in  ch.  xviii. 
20,  tiie  prophets  are  said  to  be  represented  as 
already  in  heaven  in  their  glorified  condition,  and 
therefore  tlie  writer  could  not  have  belonged  to 
their  number.  But  this  passage  neither  affirms 
nor  necessarily  implies  that  the  saints  and  apostles 
and  propliets  were  at  that  time  in  heaven.  Neither 
is  it  stated  that  all  the  apostles  had  then  been  glo- 
rified. Chapter  xxi.  14  is  alleged  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  modesty  and  humility  of  John.  This 
is  a  questionable  assumption.  The  official  honour 
inseparable  from  the  person  of  an  apostle  was 
surely  compatible  with  profound  humility.  It 
was  so  with  Paul ;  and  we  may  safely  draw  the 
same  conclusion  in  regard  to  John.  In  describing 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  twelve  apostles.  The  writer  could  not 
exclude  himself  (see  Liicke,  p.  3S9  ;  and  Gue- 
rike's  Beitrdge,  p.  37,  sq.). 

2.  To  enter  fully  into  this  argument  would  re- 
quire a  lengthened  treatise.  Let  us  briefly  notice 
the  particular  words,  phrases,  and  expressions,  to 
which  Ewald,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  and  Credner 
specially  allude.      Much  has   been  written   by 
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Ewald    concerning  the  Hebraistic  character   of 
tJie  language.     The  writer,  it  is  alleged,  strongly 
imbued  with  Hebrew  modes  of  thought,  frequently 
inserts  Hebrew  words,  as  in  iii.  14  ;  ix.  11 ;  xii.  9, 
10  ;  xix.  1,  3,  4,  6  ;  xx.  2;  xxii.  20  ;  while  the 
influence   of  cabbalistic  artificiality  is  obvious 
throughout  the  entire  book,  and  particularly  in 
i.  4,  5  ;  iv.  2;  xiii.  18  ;  xvi.  14.     The  mode  of 
employing  the  tenses  is  foreign  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  moulded  after  the  Hebrew  (i.  7 ;  ii.  5, 
16,  22,  23,  27;  iii.  9;  iv.  9-U  ;  xii.  2-4;  xvi. 
15,  21 ;  xvii.  13,  14;  xviii.  H,  15  ;  xxii.  7,  12). 
So  also  the  use  of  the  participle  (i.  16  ;  iv.  1,  5, 
8  ;  V.  6,  13  ;  vi.  2,  5  ;  vii.  9,  1 0 ;  ix.  1 1  ;  x.  2 ; 
xiv.  1,  14;  xix.   12,   13;  xxi.  14);  and  of  the 
infinitive  (xii.  7).     The  awkward   disposition  of 
words  is  also  said  to  be  Hebraistic  ;  such  as  a 
genitive  appended  like  the  construct  state ;  the 
stringing  together  of  several  genitives  (xiv.  8,  10, 
19  ;  xvi.  19  ;  xviii.  3,  14 ;  xix.  15  ;  xxi.  6  ;  xxii. 
18,  19);  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  cases,  which 
are  frequently  changed  for  prepositions  (ii.  10  ; 
iii.  9  ;  vi.  1,  8  ;  viii.  7  ;  ix.  19  ;  xi.  6,  9  ;  xii.  5  ; 
xiv.  2,  7)  ;  incorrectness  in  appositions  (i.  5  ;  ii. 
20;  iii.  12;  iv.  2-4;  vi.  1  ;  vii.  9;  viii.  9;  ix. 
14;  xiii.  1-3;  xiv.  2,   12,  14,20,  &c.) ;  a  con- 
struction formed  of  an  avrSs  put  after  the  relative 
pronoun  (iii.  8 ;    vii.  2,  9 ;    xiii.   12  ;  xx.  8)  ; 
frequent   anomalies   in   regard   to  number    and 
gender  (ii.  27  ;  iii.  4,  5 ;  iv.  8 ;  vi.  9, 10  ;  ix.  13, 
14;  xi.   15;  xiv.  1,3;  xvii.  16;  xix.  14  ;  and 
viii.  11;  xi.  18;  xv.  4;  xvii.  12,  15;  xviii.  14; 
xix.  21 ;  XX.  12;  xxi.  4,  24  ;  also  xvi.   10  ;  xix. 
1,   8,  9.     In  addition  to  this  it  is  alleged  by 
Credner,  that  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament 
betrays  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
with  the  Hebrew  text  (comp.  vi.  13,  14  with  Isa. 
xxxiv.  4 ;    xviii.  2  with  Isa.  xiii.   21,    xxi.   9, 
xxxiv.  14,  Jer.  1.  39;  xviii.  4,  5  with  Jer.  Ii.  6, 
9,  45;  xviii.  7  with  Isa.  xlvii.  7,  8  ;  xviii.  21-23 
with  Jer.  xxv.  10,  Ii.  63,  64).     In  contrast  with 
all  this,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  Acts  iv.   13,  John  was  an  unlearned 
and  ignorant  man. 

The  book  is  deficient  in  words  and  turns  of  ex- 
pression purely  Greek,  sudi  as  rrtivroTe,  irdirore, 
oiiSeVoTe ;  compound  verbs,  as  civayyeWeiv,  irapa- 
\anfidi'ftv,  evi^dWfiv ;  the  double  negation  ;  the 
genitive  absolute ;  the  attraction  of  the  relative 
pronoun  ;  the  regular  construction  of  the  neuter 
plural  with  the  verb  singular  (except  viii.  3 ;  ix. 
20;    xiv.   13;    xviii.  24;    xix.    14;    xxi.    12); 
aKOvfiv  with  the  genitive.     Favourite  expressions, 
such  as  occur  in  the  Gospel  and  epistles,  are  sel- 
dom found,  as  didofxai,  dtwpeo),  epyd^ofxat,  ^-fiixara, 
irdXiv,  tpupfii',  (jLtvuv,  Kadus,  &>s  (an  adverb  of 
time),    oZv,   /ueV,    /usVtoi,    KSfffios,   <pS>T,    ffKorla, 
So^d^fffdat,   inpovffdai,  ^wt)    aliivtos,  dirSWvadai, 
ovTos  (tovto)  'Iva ;  the  historic  present.     There 
are  also  favourite  expressions  of  the  writer  of  this 
book,  such  as  do  not  occur  in  John's  authentic 
writings  ;  olKOvixtvr),  xmofioir/i,  Kpareiv  rh  ivofia, 
T^v  SiSaxf]!',  iravroKpdTuip,  dibs  koI  ■/rarifp,  5vva/xis, 
Kodros,  Iffx^s,  Tifi'fi,  irpceT6TOKOs  twv  viKpuv,  i} 
dpxh  fV^  Krlaeus  tov  6eoC,  6  &px(»v  tuv  j3a(ri\€coi/ 
rrisyrjs,  SSe  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.    The 
conjunction  fl,  so  common  in  the  Gospel,  does  not 
occur  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  but  only  fl  /x^,  e«  5e  fjL-^, 
and  etrts.    The  frequent  joining  of  a  substantive 
with  fieyas,  as  <paivr)  /le-yo^Tj,  6\l^is  ueydXi),  <p6Pos 
fUyas.,  (Tufffihs  juryos,  rather  reminds  one  of  Luke 
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than  John ;  ixfiCwv,  so  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  it 
not  found  in  the  Revelation  ;  and,  oil  the  tontrrary, 
icrxvpSs,  which  occurs  seven  times  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, is  foreign  to  the  Gospel. 

The  following  discrepancies  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel  and  that  of  the  epistles  have 
been  noticed  :  d\7!Bfv6s  is  used  of  God  both  in 
the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse,  but  in  diflerent  senses  ; 
so  also  Kvptos,  and  tpyd^o/xai ;  instead  of  tSe  the 
Apocalypse  has  only  ISov  ;  instead  of  'Upo(T6\vfx.a 
only  'Upov(Ta\'^fJ. ;  instead  of  idv  ris,  as  in  the 
Gospel,  e)f  tis;  irepi,  so  often  used  by  John,  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  too  in  rela- 
tion to  place  ;  ox^^os  is  used  in  the  plural.  Words 
denoting  seeinr;  are  diflferently  used  in  the  Gospel 
and  Apocalypse  ;  thus,  for  the  present  we  find  in 
the  latter  /SAeTreiy,  ewpCiv,  bpav  ;  for  tlie  aorist  of 
tlie  active  eUov,  fiKf-rrew,  and  Oeoopuv;  for  the 
future  HirTeadat,  and  for  the  aorist  of  the  passive 
also  S-n-Teffeai;  fMsveiu  has  a  diflerent  meaning 
from  that  which  it  bears  m  the  Gospel ;  instead 
of  6  dpxoiv  Toii  Koa/xov,  and  6  irov-qpos,  we  find  o 
(jaravas,  6  Sid^oXos,  6  SpdKWV  6  fieyas. 

Such  is  a  summary  statement  of  an  argument 
drawn  out  at  great  length  by  Lucke,  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  and  Credner. 

Some  have  attempted  to  turn  aside  its  force  by 
resorting  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  book  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  tlien  translated 
into  Greek.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by 
the  most  decisive  internal  evidence,  and  is  in 
itself  highly  improbable.  The  Apocalyse  was 
written  in  the  Greek  language,  as  all  antiquity 
attests.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  its 
Hebraistic  idioms  and  solecisms  of  language,  its 
negligences  of  diction,  and  ungrammatical  con- 
structions ?  One  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
account  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  is  widely 
diflerent  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  latter 
is  a  proplietic  book— a  poetical  composition — 
wliile  the  former  is  a  simple  record  in  prose,  of 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  days  of  liis  flesh 


It  is  apparent,  too,  tliat  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
imitates 'ihe  manner  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  The 
New  Testament  prophet  conforms  to  the  diction 
and  symbolic  features  of  the  former  seers.  '  If 
the  question  should  be  urged,  why  John  chose 
these  models?  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  he 
conformed  to  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  The  numerous  apocryphal  works  of  an 
Apocalyptic  nature,  which  were  composed  neaily 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  the 
book  of  Enoch,  the  ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  many  of  the  sibyl- 
line oracles,  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  the  Pastor 
of  Hermas,  and  many  others  which  are  lost— all 
testify  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  times  when, 
or  near  which,  the  Apocalyse  was  written.  If  tliis 
method  of  writing  was  more  grateful  to  the  time 
in  which  John  lived,  it  is  a  good  reason  for  his 
preferring  it.'*  In  consequence  of  such  imitation, 
the  diction  has  an  Oriental  character ;  and  the 
figures  are  in  the  highest  style  of  imagery  pecu- 
liar to  the  East.  But  it  is  said  that  John  was  an 
illiterate  man.  Illiterate,  doubtless,  he  was  as  com- 
pared with  Paul,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel ;  yet  he  may  have  been  capalde  of 
reading  the  Old  Testament  books  ;  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly inspired.    Rapt  in  ecstasy,  he  saw  wondrous 

*  Stuart,  in  the  Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  pp.  353,  354.' 
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visions.  He  was  in  the  Spirit.  And  when  writing 
the  things  he  beheld,  his  language  was  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  nature  of  such  marvellous  revelations. 
It  was  to  be  adapted  to  the  mysterious  disclosures, 
the  vivid  pictures,  the  moving  scenes,  the  celestial 
beings  and  scenery  of  which  he  was  privileged 
to  tell.  Hence  it  was  to  be  lifted  up  far  above 
the  level  of  simple  prose  or  biographic  history,  so 
as  to  correspond  with  the  sublime  visions  of  the 
seer.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
in  the  circumstances  of  an  ordinary  writer.  He 
was  inspired.  How  often  is  this  fact  lost  sight 
of  by  the  German  critics  !  It  is  therefore  need- 
less to  inquire  into  his  education  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  ot  his  mental  culture  while  residing  in 
Asia  Minor,  or  the  smoothness  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  current  in  the  place  where  he  lived, 
before  and  afier  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The 
Holy  Spirit  qualified  him  beyond  and  irrespec- 
tive of  ordinary  means,  for  the  work  of  writing. 
However  elevated  the  theme  he  undertook,  he  was 
assisted  in  employing  diction  as  elevated  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  demanded.  We  place, 
therefore,  little  reliance  upon  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  Apo- 
calypse was  composed,  though  Olshausen  and 
Guerike  insist  upon  it.  Written,  as  they  think, 
twenty  years  before  the  Gospel  or  epistles,  the 
Apocalypse  exhibits  marks  of  inexperience  in 
writing,  of  youthful  fire,  and  of  an  ardent  tem- 
perament. It  exhibits  the  first  essays  of  one  ex- 
pressing his  ideas  in  a  language  to  which  he  was 
unaccustomed.  Tliis  may  be  true ;  but  we  lay 
far  less  stress  upon  it  than  these  authors  seem 
inclined  to  do.  The  strong  Hebraized  diction  of 
the  book  we  account  for  on  the  ground  that  the 
writer  was  a  Jew ;  and,  as  such,  expressed  his 
Jewish  conceptions  in  Greek ;  that  he  imitated 
the  later  Old  Testament  prophets,  especially  the 
manner  of  Daniel ;  and  that  the  only  prophetic 
writing  in  the  New  Testament  naturally  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  Old  Testament,  if  not  in 
subject,  at  least  in  colouring  and  linguistic 
features. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  the  language  of  the  book,  after  all  the 
extravagances  of  assertion  in  regard  to  anoma- 
lies, solecisms,  and  ruggednesses,  have  been  fairly 
estimated.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  rash 
and  unwarrantable  assumptions  have  been  made 
by  De  Wette  and  others  relative  to  the  impure 
Greek  said  to  be  contained  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Winer  has  done  much  to  check  such  bold  asser- 
tions, but  with  little  success  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  resolved  to  abide  by  a  strong  and  pre- 
valent current  of  opinion.  We  venture  to  affirm, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  books 
of  the  New  Testament  almost  as  Hebraizing  as 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  that  the  anomalies  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  Hebrew  language  may  be 
paralleled  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  or 
in  classical  Greek.  What  shall  be  said,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  attempt  of  Hitzig  to  demonstrate 
from  the  language  of  Mark's  Gospel,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  tliat  both  proceeded 
from  one  author,  viz.,  John  Mark  ?  This  author 
has  conducted  a  lengthened  investigation  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  all  the  peculiarities  of 
language  found  in  the  Apocalypse  are  equally 
presented  in  the  second  Gospel,  particularly  that 
the  Hebraisms  of  the  one  correspond  with  those  of 
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the  other.  Surely  this  must  lead  to  new  investi- 
gations of  the  Apocalyptic  diction,  and  possibly 
to  a  renunciation  of  those  extravagant  assertions 
so  often  made  in  regard  to  the  harsh,  rugged, 
Hebraized  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse.  Who  ever 
dreamed  before  of  the  numerous  solecisms  ol 
Mark's  language?  and  yet  Hitzig  has  demon- 
strated its  similarity  to  the  Apocalyptic  as  plau- 
sibly as  Ewald,  Liicke,  and  others  have  proved 
the  total  dissimilarity  between  the  diction  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  that  of  John's  Gospel. 

The  length  allotted  to  this  article  will  not 
allow  the  writer  to  notice  every  term  and  phrase 
supposed  to  be  peculiar.  This  can  only  be  done 
with  success  by  him  who  takes  a  concordance  to 
the  Greek  Testament  in  liis  hand,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  test  each  example ;  along  with  a 
good  syntax  of  classical  Greek,  such  as  Bern- 
hardy's.  In  this  way  he  may  see  whether  the 
alleged  Hebraisms  and  anomalies  have  not  their 
parallels  in  classical  Greek.  Some  of  the  alle- 
gations already  quoted  are  manifestly  incorrect, 
e.  g.  that  aKoiiw  with  the  genitive  is  not  found  in 
the  Apocalypse.  On  the  contrary,  it  occurs  eight 
times  with  the  genitive.  Other  words  are  ad 
duced  on  the  principle  of  their  not  occurring  so 
frequently  in  the  book  before  us  as  in  the  Gospel 
and  epistles.  But  by  this  mode  of  reasoning  it 
might  be  shown,  that  the  other  acknowledged 
writings  of  the  Apostle  John,  for  instance  his  first 
epistle,  are  not  authentic.  Thus  p^^uora,  one  ot 
the  words  quoted,  though  frequently  found  in  the 
Gospel,  is  not  in  any  of  the  three  epistles  ;  there- 
fore, these  epistles  were  not  written  by  John.  It 
is  found  once  in  the  Apocalypse.  Again,  tpyi- 
CofJ-cu,  which  is  found  seven  times  in  the  Gospel. 
and  once  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  also  once  in  eacii 
of  the  second  and  third  epistles,  is  not  in  the  first 
epistle ;  therefore  the  first  epistle  proceeded  from 
another  writer  than  the  author  of  the  second  and 
third.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
Qeaipeu,  Again,  it  is  alleged  that  the  regular 
construction  of  neuters  plural  with  singular  verbs 
is  not  fomid,  with  the  exception  of  six  instances. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  large  list  of  exceptions,  let 
it  be  considered,  that  the  plural  verb  is  joined 
with  plural  nouns  where  animate  beings,  espe- 
cially persons,  are  designated.  Apply  now  this 
principle,  which  regularly  holds  good  in  classical 
Greek,  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  nothing  peculiar 
will  appear  in  the  latter.  Should  there  still  re-- 
main  examples  of  neuters  plural  designating 
things  without  life,  we  shall  find  similar  ones  in 
the  Greek  writers.  Another  mode  in  which  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  the  use  of  peculiar  terms 
and  expressions  may  be  tested,  is  (he  following. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  are  words  which  occur 
in  the  Gospel  and  epistles,  but  not  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  adverb  Tramorf  is  an  examjjle.  On 
the  same  principle  and  by  virtue  of  the  same 
reasoning,  it  may  be  denied,  as  far  as  language 
is  concerned,  that  1  Timothy  was  written  by  Paul, 
because  iravTore,  which  is  found  in  his  other 
epistles,  does  not  occur  in  it.  In  this  mannei 
we  might  individually  take  up  each  word  and 
every  syntactical  peculiarity  on  which  the  charge 
of  harshness,  or  solecism,  or  Hebraizing  has  been 
fastened.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  there  are 
very  few  real  solecisms  in  the  Apocalypse.  Al- 
most all  that  have  been  adduced  may  be  paral- 
leled in  Greek  writers,  or  in  those  of  the  New 
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Testament  The  \rotds  of  Winer,  a  master  in 
this  department,  are  worthy  of  attention :  '  The 
jolecisms  that  appear  in  the  Apocalypse  give  the 
diction  the  impress  of  great  harshness,  but  they 
are  capable  of  explanation,  partly  from  anaco- 
luthon  and  the  mingling  of  two  constructions, 
partly  in  another  manner.  Such  explanation 
should  have  been  always  adopted,  instead  of 
ascribing  these  irregularities  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  author,  who,  in  other  constructions  of  a  much 
more  difficult  nature  in  this  very  book,  shows 
that  he  was  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  grammar.  For  most  of  these  anomalies 
too,  analogous  examples  in  the  Greek  writers 
may  be  found,  with  this  difference  alone,  that 
they  do  not  follow  one  another  so  frequently  as  in 
the  Apocalypse'  (Grammatik,  fiinfte  Auflage, 
pp.  273,  4).  Should  the  reader  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  brief  statement  of  Winer,  he  is  referred 
to  his  Exeget.  Studien,  \.  154,  sq.,  where  the 
Professor  enters  into  details  with  great  ability. 

The  following  linguistic  similarities  between 
John's  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  deserve  to  be 
cited  :  /iera  TovTa,  Apoc.  i.  19  ;  iv.  1 ;  vii.  1,9; 
ix.  12;  XV.  5;  xviii.  1  ;  xix.  1 ;  xx.  3;  Gosp. 
iii.  22  ;  v.  1,  14  ;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  1 ;  xix.  38  ;  xxi.  I ; 
Haprvpla,  Apoc.  i.  2,  9  ;  vi.  9  ;  xi.  7  ;  xii.  1 1,  17  ; 
xix.  10;  XX.  4.  Gosp.  naprvpio)  or  /lapTvpia, 
i.  7,  8,  15,  19,  32,  34;  ii.  25;  iii.  11,  26,  28, 
32,  33 :  iv.  3,  9,  44 ;  v.  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37, 
39;  1  Epist.  i.  2:  iv.  14;  v.  6-11.  Iva,  Apoc. 
ii.  10,  21  ;  iii.  9,'  11,  18;  vi.  2,  4,  11;  vii.  1, 
&c.  &c.  Gosp.  vi.  5,  7, 12, 15,  28,  29, 30,  38,  39, 
40,  50;  xi.  4,  11,  15,  16,  19,  31,  37,  42,  50,  52, 
53,  55,  57 ;  xii.  9,  10,  20,  23,  35,  &c.  1  Epist. 
of  John,  i.  3,  4,  9;  ii.  1,  19,  27,  28.  oif'ts, 
Gosp.  vii.  24;  xi.  44.  Apoc.  i.  16.  trid^fiv, 
Apoc.  xix.  20.  Gosp.  vii.  30,  32,  44 ;  viii.  20  ; 
X.  39;  xi,  57;  xxi.  3,  10.  rriptTv  rov  \6yoi', 
ras  evroKas,  or  some  similar  expression,  Apoc. 
iii.  8,  10;  xii.  17;  xiv.  12;  xxii.  7,  9.  Gosp. 
viii.  51,  .55;  xiv.  15;  xxiii.  24,  &c.  6  vikuv, 
Apoc.  ii.  7,  11,  17,  26;  iii.  5,  12,  21  ;  xv.  2 ; 
xxi.  7.  This  verb  is  quite  common  in  the  first 
epistle,  ii.  13,  14;  iv.  4;  v.  4,  5.  Gosp.  xvi.  33. 
SSoip  C'^r\s,  Apoc.  xxi.  6 ;  xxii.  17;  comp.  Gosp. 
vii.  38.  Compare  also  the  joining  together  of  the 
present  and  the  future  in  Apoc.  ii.  5  and  Gosp. 
xiv.  3.  The  assertion  of  the  same  thing  posi- 
tively and  negatively,  Apoc.  ii.  2,  6,  8,  13  ;  iii, 
8,  17,  21  ;  Gosp.  i.  3,  6,  7,  20,  48;  iii.  15,  17, 
20  ;  iv.  42 ;  v.  19,  24 ;  viii.  35,  45  ;  x.  28  ;  xv. 
5,  6,  7.  1  Epist.  ii.  27,  &c.  In  several  places 
in  the  Apocalypse  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb ;  so 
also  in  the  Gospel,  i.  29,  36.  Christ  is  called 
b  \6yos  Tov  &fod,  Apoc.  xix.  3,  and  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  only  has  he  the  same  epithet.  TTjpeu/ 
fK  Tiv6s,  Apoc.  iii.  10.  Gosp.  xvii.  15.  (r<pdTTeiy, 
Apoc.  V.  6,  9,  12;  vi.  4,  9;  xiii.  3,  8;  xviii.  24; 
only  in  the  1st  Epist.  of  John,  iii.  12.  Ixeiv 
laepos,  Apoc.  xx.  6.  Gosp.  xiii.  8.  Trepiirarftv 
ueri  Tivos,  Apoc.  iii.  4.  Gosp.  vi,  66.  ffKt\v6a>, 
Apoc.  vii.  15;  xii.  12;  xiii.  6;  xxi.  3.  Gosp. 
i.  14.  The  expulsion  of  Satan  from  heaven 
is  expressed  thus  in  the  Apoc,  xii.  9  :  i^Kiidti  «« 
T^v  yr\p ;  in  the  Gosp.  it  is  said,  vuv  i  &p-)(wu 
TOV  k6<juov  roxnov  fKfiKr)6'f](T(Tai  e^u,  xii.  31. 
CSeeScholz,  Die  Apokalypse  des  heilig.Johanites 
ubtrsetzt,  erkVdrt,  u.  s.  w.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1828, 8vo.;  Schulz,  Ueber  den  Schriftsteller,  Cha- 
racter und  Werth  des  Johannes,  Leipzig    1803, 
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8vo. ;  Donker  Curtius,  Specimen  hermeneutico' 
theologicum  de  Apocalypsi  ab  indole,  doctrina 
et  scribendi  genere  Johannis  Apostoli  non  abhor- 
rew<e,  Trajecti  Batav.  1799,  8vo. ;  Kolthoff,  Apo- 
calypsis  Joanni  Apostolo  vindicata,  Hafnis, 
1834,  8vo. ;  Stein  (in  Winer  and  Engelliardfs 
Kritisch,  Journal,  v.  i.),  and  the  Jena  Literatur- 
Zeitung  for  April,  1833,  No.  61).  It  is  true, 
that  some  of  these  expressions  are  said  by  Liicke, 
De  Wette,  and  Creduer,  to  he  used  in  a  diflerent 
sense  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  others  not  to  he  charac- 
teristic, but  rather  accidental  and  casual  ;  otliers 
not  original,  but  borrowed.  Such  assertions, 
however,  proceed  more  from  d  priori  assumption 
than  from  any  inherent  truth  they  possess.  In 
regard  to  the  charge  of  cabbalism,  especially  in 
the  use  of  numbers,  it  is  easily  disposed  of.  The 
cabbala  of  the  Jews  was  widely  different  from  the 
instances  in  the  Apocalypse  that  have  been  quoted. 
Perhaps  John's  use  of  the  number  666  comes  the 
nearest  to  one  kind  of  the  cabbala ;  but  still  it 
is  so  unlike  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  apostle  did  not  employ  the  cabbalistic  art. 
His  mysterious  indications  of  certain  facts,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  being  in  some  measure  in- 
volved in  darkness,  are  explicable  on  other  than 
Jewish  grounds.  There  is  no  real  cause  for 
believing  that  the  apostle  had  recourse  to  the 
artificial  and  trifling  conceits  of  the  Rabbins. 
In  short,  this  argument  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. As  far  as  the  language  is  concerned 
nothing  militates  against  the  opinion  that  tlie 
Apocalypse  proceeded  from  John,  who  wrote  the 
Gospel.  The  contrary  evidence  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  demand  assent.  When  rigidly  scru- 
tinized, it  does  not  sustain  the  conclusion  so  con- 
fidently built  upon  it. 

But  it  is  also  affirmed,  that  the  doctrinal  views 
and  sentiments  inculcated  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
quite  different  from  those  found  in  the  Gospel. 
This  may  be  freely  allowed  without  any  detri- 
ment to  their  identity  of  authorship.  How  slow 
the  Germans  are  in  learning  that  a  difference  in 
the  exhibition  of  truths  substantially  the  same, 
is  far  from  being  a  contradiction  !  A  difference 
of  subject  in  connection  with  a  different  plan, 
demands  correspondent  dissimilarity  of  treatment. 
Besides,  there  must  be  a  gradual  development  of 
the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Sensuous  expectations  of  the  Messiah, 
such  as  are  alleged  to  abound  in  the  Apocalypse, 
may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  spirituality 
of  his  reign,  though  it  appears  to  us  that  the  re- 
presentations so  designated  are  figurative,  sha- 
dowing forth  spiritual  realities  by  means  of  out- 
ward objects. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  pneumatological. 
demonological,  and  angelogical  doctrines  of  the 
book  ?  The  object  for  which  John's  Gospel  was 
primarily  written  did  not  lead  the  apostle  to  in- 
troduce so  many  particulars  regarding  angels 
and  evil  spirits.  The  intervention  of  good  and 
the  malignant  influence  of  evil  spirits  are  clearly 
implied  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  particu- 
larly in  Zedhariah  and  Daniel.  It  is  tlierefore 
quite  accordant  with  the  prophetic,  Hebraistic 
character  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  make  angelic 
agency  a  prominent  feature  in  the  book.  And 
that  such  agency  is  recognised  in  the  Gospels,  is 
apparent  to  the  most  cursory  reader.  The  special 
object  with  which  the  fourth  Gospel  waa  wrilteu 
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wag  diflTerent  from  that  which  prompted  the  com- 
position of  the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore  the 
subject-matter  of  both  is  exceedingly  diverse. 
But  still  there  is  no  opjjosition  in  doctrine.  The 
»ame  doctrinal  views  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
the  representations  contained  in  them.  In  the 
one,  the  Redeemer  is  depicted  in  his  humble 
career  on  earth  ;  in  the  other,  in  his  triumphs  as 
a  king — or  rather,  in  the  victorious  progress  of 
his  truth  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  the 
eflbrts  of  Satan  and  wicked  men  to  suppress  it. 
As  to  a  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  Apocalyptic  writer, 
it  is  not  found.  The  inspired  prophet  was  com- 
missioned to  pronounce  woes  and  judgments  as 
soon  to  befal  the  enemies  of  Christ,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  persevering,  malignant  efforts. 
As  well  might  an  evil  disposition  be  attributed 
to  the  blessed  Saviour  himself,  in  consequence  of 
bis  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
The  same  John  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  says, 
in  the  second  epistle,  ver.  10,  'if  there  come  any 
unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  liim  God  speed. 
It  must  ever  strike  the  simple  reader  of  the  Apo- 
calypse as  a  positive  ground  for  attributing  the 
authorship  to  John  the  Apostle,  that  he  styles  him- 
self THE  servant  of  God  by  way  of  eminence, 
which  none  other  at  that  time  would  have  ven- 
tured to  do ;  and  that  he  employs  the  expression, 
I  John,  after  the  manner  of  Daniel,  as  if  he  were 
the  only  prophet  and  person  of  the  name.  Nor 
can  it  be  well  believed  that  a  disciple  of  the 
apostle,  or  any  other  individual,  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  introduce  John  as  the  speaker,  thus  de- 
ceiving the  readers.  The  apostle  was  well  known 
to  the  Christians  of  his  time,  and  especially  to 
the  Asiatic  churches.  He  did  not  therefore  think 
it  necessary  to  say  John  the  Apostle  for  the 
sake  of  distinguishing  himself  from  any  other. 
(See  Ziillig's  Die  Offenharung  Johannis,  Stutt- 
gart, 1834,  8vo.  p.  136.) 

To  enter  further  into  the  allegations  of  such 
critics  as  deny,  on  the  ground  of  internal  diver 
sities  between  this  writing  and  John's  acknow- 
ledged productions,  that  the  apostle  was  the  au- 
thor, would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Even 
Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  made  many  good  remarks 
in  reply,  although  they  did  not  take  the  position 
which  they  were  warranted  to  assume. 

In  view  of  the  whole  question,  we  are  disposed 
to  abide  by  the  ancient  opinion,  that  John  the 
Apostle  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Ecclesiastical 
tradition  clearly  favours  this  view  ;  while  the  in- 
ternal grounds  so  carefully  drawn  out  and  earn- 
estly urged  by  recent  German  critics,  do  not  ap- 
pear sufficiently  strong  to  overturn  it.  When 
such  grounds  are  soberly  examined,  atTter  being 
divested  of  all  the  extravagance  with  which  they 
are  associated ;  when  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
discussed  is  seen  to  be  such  as  the  fourth  Gospel 
does  not  present ;  an  impartial  critic  will  pro- 
bably rest  in  the  opinion  that  both  writings  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  author.  And  yet  there  are 
phenomena  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  compared  with 
John's  gospel,  which  strike  the  reader's  attention 
and  induce  suspicions  of  a  different  origin.  It 
exhibits  peculiarities  of  language  and  of  symbols, 
such  as  no  other  book  exemplifies.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  unique.  Hence  an  air  of  plausibility 
attaches  to  the  arguments  of  recent  German 
writets ;  although  it  is  preposterous  to  look  for  a 
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stereotyped  uniformity  in  the  writings  of  the 
same  author.  !How  different  are  the  language 
and  representations  that  characterize  some  of 
Paul's  epistles,  as  compared  with  others !  Place, 
for  example,  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by  the 
side  of  tliat  addressed  to  the  Romans,  and  how 
dissimilar  are  their  features! 

But  the  entire  question  of  authorship  so  much 
debated  in  Germany,  is  more  curious  than  ])rofit- 
able.  The  book  may  not  have  been  written  by 
an  apostle,  and  yet  be  equal  in  authority  to  any 
acknowledged  production  of  an  apostle.  Luke 
was  only  an  Evangelist ;  and  yet  his  writings  are 
infallibly  true  and  correct  in  every  particular, 
because  they  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  question  whether  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
by  an  apostle  or  not,  is  of  trifling  importance  as 
long  as  its  inspiration  is  maintained.  It  will  not 
diminish  the  credit  due  to  the  work,  though  it  be 
assigned  to  the  Presbyter  John,  or  to  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle,  or  to  Jotm  Mark.  If  any  imagine 
that,  in  attempting  to  destroy  the  directly  apos- 
tolic authorship,  they  lessen  the  value  or  disturb 
the  canonical  credit  of  the  book,  they  are  mb- 
taken.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  view, 
obvious  as  it  is  to  the  English  mind,  has  not 
escaped  the  perception  of  all  Gennans,  though  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  apprehended  by  many. 
Tinius  says  :  '  There  has  been  a  needless  strife 
of  argument.  Do  we  not  plainly  see  from  the 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  from  the  apostolic 
history  of  the  latter,  that  a  biblical  book  may  be 
esteemed  canonical  without  having  been  written 
by  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  ?  The  name  of  no 
writer  is  associated  with  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  yet  it  is  justly  held  to  be  a  Christian 
production.  Even  Paul  was  only  an  extiaordi- 
nary  apostle.  In  all,  says  he,  works  one  and  the 
same  spirit ;  and  he  that  is  not  against  us,  said 
Jesus,  is  for  us.  Now  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
against,  but  for  Him,  and  for  Christianity,  to 
preserve  it.  This  indeed  is  its  chief  object ;  con- 
sequently, it  is  a  Christian  book,  and  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Spirit  of  God.  Whoever  was 
the  John  of  our  book,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of 
God,  with  a  serious  and  honest  intention  in  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  Jesus.'  (Die  Offenharung 
Johannis,  Leipzig,  1839,  8vo.,  Einleit.  p.  37.) 

The  external  evidence  certainly  preponderates 
in  favour  of  the  apostle,  since  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that  the  fathers  who  speak  of  it  as  the 
writing  of  John,  and  as  a  divine  writing,  gene- 
rally meant  John  the  Apostle.  But  we  attach  little 
weight  to  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  discordant 
as  these  writers  frequently  are  on  topics  that  came 
before  them.  In  many  cases  they  adopted  vague 
traditions,  without  inquiring  whether  such  reports 
rested  on  any  good  foundation.  They  were  ibi 
the  most  part  incapable  or  undesirous  of  critical 
investigations — investigations  demanding  acule- 
ness  and  discrimination.  Hence  they  commonly 
followed  their  immediate  predecessors,  contented 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  glide  down  (he  stream 
of  popular  belief,  without  diligently  inquiring 
whether  such  belief  were  correct  and  scriptural. 
A  few  noble  exceptions  there  are;  but  hnw  few, 
in  comparison  of  the  undisceming  number  who 
appear  to  have  possessed  feeble  abilities,  while 
they  exercised  small  discernment  in  theological 
matters ! 
II.  Its  canonical  authority,  attthenticity,  and 
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genuineness. — (a.)  External  testimonies  adverse 
to  its  canonicity.     (b.)  Such  as  are  favourable. 

(a).  The  Alogi  or  Antimontanists  in  the  second 
century,  ascribed  all  John's  writings,  including 
the  Apocalypse,  to  Cerinthus,  as  Epiphanius  re- 
lates. It  is  obvious  that  no  weight  can  be  attached 
to  these  assertions.  Caius  of  Rome,  from  opposi- 
tion to  Montanism,  ventured  to  make  the  same 
statement,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius  {Hist,  Eccles. 
iii.  28)  :  'AWa  koL  KiipivOos  6  5'  a.-KOKa\w\iiwv 
&s  dTth  aiToar6\ov  fieyaKov  yeypafifieywy,  rtrpa.- 
\oyias  Ti/xiy  ais  6  ayyiXuv  aiir^  SeSeiyfXfvas 
rpevS6ueyos,  4-n-fiffa.yei  \eya>u,  k.  t.  \.  This  pass- 
age has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  some 
affirming  that  the  revelations  spoken  of  do  not 
mean  the  present  Apocalypse  of  John,  but  in- 
vented revelations  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
it.  We  agree  with  Liicke  and  De  Wette  in  their 
view  of  the  meaning,  in  opposition  to  Twells, 
Paulus,  Hartwig,  and  Hug.  They  refer  it  rightly 
to  our  present  book.  The  85th  of  the  '  Apostolic 
Canons,'  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
fourth  century,  does  not  mention  the  Apocalypse 
among  the  apostolic  writings.  In  the  '  Constitu- 
tions'  also,  which  probably  originated  in  Syria 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  there  is  no  notice  of  the 
book.  It  has  been  inferred,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Apocalypse  being  wanting  in  the  Peshito, 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  canon  of  the  Syrian 
church.  It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  theo- 
logians of  the  Antiochenian  school,  among  whom 
are  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  omitted  it  out  of  the  catalogue  of  ca- 
nonical writings.  But  in  regard  to  the  first,  if  we 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  he  received  the 
Apocalypse  as  divine  ;  and  as  to  Theodoret,  tliere 
is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  he  rejected  it 
(Liicke,  p.  348).  Probably  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  did  not  acknowledge  it  as  divine.  It 
appears  also  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  tlieolo- 
gical  school  at  Nisibis,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Antiochenian.  Junilius 
does  not  mention  it  in  his  list  of  prophetic 
writings.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  omitted  it  in 
his  Catecheses  ;  as  also  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
and  the  60th  canon  of  the  Laodicean  Synod. 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium  says  that  some  re- 
garded it  as  a  divine  production,  but  that  others 
rejected  it.  Eusebius'  testimony  respecting  tlie 
Asiatics  is,  that  some  rejected  the  Apocalypse, 
while  others  placed  it  among  the  acknowledged 
(dfioKoyovfieva)  books.  Euthalius,  when  divid- 
ing parts  of  the  New  Testament  stichometrically, 
says  nothing  whatever  of  the  book  ;  and  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes  excludes  it  from  the  list  of  the 
canonical.  In  like  manner  Nicephorus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century,  appears  to 
have  placed  it  among  the  Antilegomena.  The 
witnesses  already  quoted  to  remove  the  authorship 
from  John  the  Apostle  do  not  belong  here,  although 
many  seem  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  of 
their  present  appropriateness. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  controversy 
respecting  the  Apocalypse  was  revived.  Erasmus 
ipeaks  suspiciously  concerning  it,  while  Luther 
expresses  himself  very  vehemently  against  it. 
'  There  are  various  and  abundant  reasons,'  sayg 
he,  *  why  I  regard  this  book  as  neither  apostolical 
nor  prophetic.  First,  the  apostles  do  not  make  use 
of  visions,  but  prophesy  in  clegj  and  plain  lan- 
guage (as  do  Peter,  Pau>,  and  Christ  also,  in  the 
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Gospel) ;  for  it  is  becoming  the  apostolic  office 
to  speak  plainly,  and  without  figure  or  vision, 
respecting  Christ  and  his  acts.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  me  far  too  arrogant  for  him  to  enjoin  it 
upon  his  readers  to  regard  this  his  own  work  a» 
of  more  importance  than  any  other  sacred  book, 
and  to  threaten  that  if  any  one  shall  take  aught 
away  from  it,  God  will  take  away  from  him  his 
part  in  the  book  of  life  (Rev.  xxii.  19).  Besides, 
even  were  it  a  blessed  thing  to  believe  what  is 
contained  in  it,  no  man  knows  what  that  is.  The 
book  is  believed  in  (and  is  really  just  the  same  to 
us)  as  though  we  had  it  not ;  and  many  more 
valuable  books  exist  for  us  to  believe  in.  But 
let  every  man  think  of  it  as  his  spirit  prompts  him. 
My  spirit  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  production, 
,  and  this  is  reason  enough  for  me  why  I  should  not 
esteem  it  very  highly.'  This  reasoning  is  mani- 
festly so  inconsequential,  and  the  style  of  cri- 
ticism so  bold,  as  to  render  animadversion  unne 
cessary.  Tlie  names  of  Haflenreffer,  Heerbrand, 
and  John  Schriider,  are  obscure,  but  they  are  all 
ranged  against  the  book.  With  Semler  a  new 
opposition  to  it  began.  That  distinguished  critic 
was  unfavourable  to  its  autiienticity.  He  was 
followed  by  Oeder,  Merkel,  Michaelis,  Heinrichs, 
Bretschneider,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Schott,  Bleek, 
Liicke,  Neander,  Credner,  E.  Reuss,  Hitzig, 
Tinius,  &c.  It  should,  however,  be  distinctly 
observed,  that  most  of  these  recent  critics  go  no 
farther  than  to  deny  that  John  the  Apostle  was 
the  writer ;  which  may  certainly  be  done  without 
impugning  its  indirectly  apostolic  autliority. 
They  do  not  exclude  it  from  the  canon  as  a 
divinely  inspired  writing ;  although  in  attacking 
its  direct  apostolicity ,  some  may  imagine  that 
they  ruin  its  canonical  credit, 

(6.)  We  shall  now  allude  to  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  canonicity.  The  earliest  witness  for 
it  is  Papias,  as  we  leam  from  Andreas  *nd 
Aretlias  of  Cappadocia,  in  their  preface  to  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Apocalypse.  According  to 
these  writers,  Papias  regarded  it  as  an  inspired 
book.  It  is  true  tliat  Rettig  (Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1831),  followed  by  Liicke,  has  endea- 
voured to  weaken  their  testimony  ;  but  since  the 
publication,  by  Cramer,  of  an  old  scholion  re- 
lating to  the  words  of  Andreas,  it  is  indubitable 
that  Papias's  language  refers  to  the  present  Apo- 
calypse of  John  (Hiivemick's  Lucubrationes 
Criticce  ad  Apoc.  spectantes,  Regiom.  1842,  8vo. 
No.  1,  p.  4,  sq.).  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  one 
of  the  seven  apocalyptic  churches,  wrote  a  work 
exclusively  on  this  book.  Eusebius  thus  speaks 
of  his  production  {Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  26)  :  koI  ra 
irepl  Tov  Siafi6\ov  koI  ttis  a,iroKa\v>^e(»s  'Icodvvov. 
From  these  words  Semler  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  books  concerning  the  devil  and  tlie 
Apocalypse  were  one  and  the  same,  a  conclusion 
which,  if  it  were  valid,  would  go  to  weaken  tlie 
testimony.  But  Melito  calls  it  the  Apocalypse 
of  John,  implying  that  he  regarded  it  as  such ; 
for  had  he  suspected  the  book,  Eusebius  would 
hardly  have  omitted  that  circumstance.  Jerome, 
in  his  catalogue  of  illustrious  men,  explicitly 
distinguishes  two  works,  one  respecting  the  devil, 
the  other  relative  to  the  Apocalypse.  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  (Euseb.  iv.  24),  in  his  book 
against  Hermogenes,  drew  many  proofs  and  argu- 
ments from  the  Revelation ;  so  also  Apollonius  «i< 
Ephesus,  according  to  the  same  sccleBiastical 
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historian  (v.  18).  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is 
most  important,  because  he  was  in  early  life  ac- 
quainted with  Polycarp,  who  was  John's  disciple, 
and  because  he  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
John  himself  abode  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  In  one  place  he  says,  *  It  was  seen  no 
long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  age,  towards 
the  end  of  Domitian's  reign  ;'  while  he  frequently 
quotes  it  elsewhere  as  the  Revelation  of  John,  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord.  It  is  true  that  De  Wette 
and  Credner  seek  to  cast  suspicion  on  this  father's 
testimony,  because  he  states  that  it  was  written 
vmder  Domltian,  which  they  regard  as  incorrect ; 
but  this  point  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  martyrs 
at  Lyons,  of  Nepos  (Euseb.  vii.  23),  Methodius 
of  Tyre,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  Lac- 
tantius,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great, 
Epiphanius  of  Cyprus,  Jerome,  Ephrem  the  Syrian, 
Rufinus  the  presbyter,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Hilary 
of  Poictou,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Arethas  and  An- 
dreas of  Cappadocia,  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  a.d.  393, 
canon  36,  the  Synod  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  the 
third  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397,  Victorin  of 
Pettaw  in  Pannonia,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Joh.  Damascenus,  CEcume- 
nius,  Amphilochius,  Novatus  and  his  followers, 
the  Manichees,  the  Donatists,  the  Arians,  the 
latter  Arnobius,  Rhaban  Maurus,  Isidore  of  Spain, 
Commodian,  and  others. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Chrysostom  re- 
jected the  book  or  not.  The  presumption  is  in 
favoiu  of  the  latter,  as  Liicke  candidly  allows. 
A  similar  presumption  may  be  admitted  in  the 
case  of  Theodoret,  although  nothing  very  decisive 
can  be  aflBrmed  in  relation  to  his  opinion.  Perhaps 
some  may  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  testimony  of 
Jerome  in  favour  of  the  canonical  authority, 
because  he  says  in  his  annotations  on  the  149th 
Psalm,  '  The  Apocalypse  which  is  read  and 
received  in  the  churches  is  not  numbered  among 
the  apocryphal  books,  but  the  ecclesiasticaV  '  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,'  says  Hug,  •  an 
ecclesiastica  scriptura  is  a  book  of  only  secondary 
rank.  It  is  well  known  that  a  contemporary  of 
Jerome  divides  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  together  with  those  which  make  any 
pretensions  to  be  such,  into  canonici,  ecclesiastici, 
et  apocryphi.  Now  if  Jerome  affixed  the  same 
meaning  as  this  writer  to  the  expression  liber 
ecclesiasticua,  we  have  here  a  very  singular  fact. 
The  Latins  then  placed  this  book  in  the  second 
class  among  the  disputed  books.  Thus  it  will 
have  been  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  classes. 
But  Jerome  does  not  attach  to  this  word  the 
strict  signification  which  it  bears  with  his  con- 
temporary ;  for,  in  his  Epistle  to  Dardanus,  he 
says,  "  If  the  Latins  do  not  receive  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  among  the  canonical  Scriptures,  so, 
with  equal  freedom,  the  Greek  churches  do  not 
receive  John's  Apocalypse.  I,  however,  ac- 
knowledge both,  for  I  do  not  follow  the  custom 
of  the  times,  but  the  authority  of  older  writers, 
who  draw  arguments  from  both,  as  being 
canonical  and  ecclesiastical  writings,  and  not 
merely  as  apocryphal  books  are  sometimes  used." 
Here  Jerome  has  so  expressed  himself,  that  we 
must  believe  he  made  no  diflerence  between 
canonical  and  ecclesiastical,  and  affixed  no 
stronger  signification  to  the  one  than  to  the  other' 
(Hug's  Introd.,  trangiated  by  Fosdick,  pp.  661-2). 
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It  is  also  necessary  to  attend  to  the  testimony  o< 
Ephrem  definitely  ascribing  the  Revelation  tT\ 
John  the  Theologian,  in  connection  with  th« 
fact  of  the  book's  absence  from  the  Peshito,  and 
from  Ebedjesu's  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture received  by  the  Syrians.  Certainly  its 
absence  from  this  ancient  version  does  not  prove 
its  want  of  canonicity  ;  else  the  same  might  be 
affirmed  of  John's  t^vo  epistles,  and  that  of  Jude, 
none  of  which  is  found  in  the  same  version. 
Probably  the  Peshito  was  made,  not,  as  Liicke 
and  others  affirm,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
or  commencement  of  the  third  century,  but  in 
the  first,  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  The 
words  of  Assemanni,  in  relation  to  one  of  the 
passages  in  which  Ephrem  attributes  the  Revelation 
to  John,  are  striking :  '  In  hoc  sermone  citat  8. 
doctor  Apocalypsin  Johannis  tanquam  canoni- 
cam  Scripturam — quod  ideo  notavi,  ut  constaret 
Syrorum  antiquissimorum  de  illius  libri  aucto- 
ritate  judicium'  (see  H'ivemick,  p.  8,  sq.). 
That  the  Syrian  church  did  not  reject  the  book, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  inscription 
of  the  current  Syriac  version  assigns  it  to  John 
the  Evangelist.  The  witnesses  already  adduced 
for  ascribing  the  authorship  to  John  the  Apostle 
also  belong  to  the  present  place,  since  in  attesting 
the  apostolic,  they  equally  uphold  the  divine 
origin  of  the  book. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  Flacius  stre- 
nuously upheld  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  since  his  day  able  defenders  of  it  have  not 
been  wanting.  Twells,  C.  F.  Schmid,  J.  F.  Reuss, 
Knittel,  Storr,  Liiderwald,  Hartwig,  Kleuker, 
Herder,  Donker  Curtius,  Hanlein,  Bertholdt, 
Eichhom,  Hug,  Feilmoser,  Kolthofi',  Olshausen, 
J.  P.  Lange  (Tholuck's  Lit.  Anzeig.  1838), 
Dannemann,  Havernick  (^Evangel.  Kirchenzeit, 
1834,  and  Lucub.  Criticce),  Guerike,  Schnitzer 
(^Allgem.  Literaturzeit.  1841),  Zeller  (^Deutsche 
Jahrb.,  1841),  and  others.  Most  of  these  writers 
seem  to  rest  all  the  credit  and  authority  of  tbt 
book  on  the  fact  of  its  being  written  by  John  the 
Apostle,  while  one  or  two  of  the  later  critics 
attribute  it  to  the  apostle,  for  the  sake  of  inva- 
lidating and  ruining  the  fovuth  Gospel.  The 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  its  authenticity 
and  genuineness  is  overwhelming.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  regard  to  the  Latin  church. 
In  the  Greek,  doubts  were  more  prevalent,  until 
they  were  lost  in  the  dark  night  of  the  middle 
ages.  Montanism  first  aroused  and  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  question,  for  the  adherents  of  that  false 
system  based  their  tenets  almost  exclusively  on 
the  Revelation.  Hence  we  may  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  sentiments  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, who  contended  against  the  millennarian 
Nepos. 

Thus  the  general  tenor  of  the  external  evidence 
is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  canonical  aulhority, 
while  internal  circumstances  amply  confirm  it. 
The  style,  language,  and  manner  of  the  book, 
cannot  be  mistaken.  In  dignity  and  sublimity 
it  is  equal  to  any  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
if  not  superior  to  them  all.  The  variety  and 
force  of  the  images  impress  the  mind  of  every 
reader  with  conceptions  of  a  divine  origin. 
Surely  no  uninspired  man  could  have  written  ih 
such  a  strain. 

III.  The  time  and  place  at  which  it  wot 
written, — In  ascertaining  these  points  there  is 
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eonsiderable  difficulty.  The  prevalent  opinion 
18,  that  the  book  was  written  a.d.  96  or  97,  at 
Patmos  or  Ephesus,  after  Domitian's  death,  i.  e. 
under  Nerva.  So  Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage, 
Lardner,  Woodhouse,  and  others.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  accordance  with  the  tradition,  tliat' 
John  was  sent  into  Patmos  towards  the  end  of 
Domitian's  reign,  and  that  he  there  received  the 
Revelation,  agreeably  to  the  statement  in  ch.  i.  9. 
The  fact  that  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  is 
attested  by  antiquity,  and  seems  to  be  hinted 
at  in  ver.  9,  in  which  we  must  believe,  in 
opposition  to  Neander,  that  there  is  a  necessary 
reference  to  suiferings  on  account  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, TertuUian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome. 
The  <«»ie,  however,  is  very  difl'erently  stated.  Eu- 
sebius and  Jerome  attribute  the  exile  to  Domitian  ; 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  the  younger  Hippolytus,  assign  it  to 
Nero  ;  Epiphanius  to  Claudius ;  while  TertuUian, 
Clement,  and  Origen,  give  it  no  name.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Domitius  (Nero)  and 
Domitian  were  early  interchanged,  and  that  even 
the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  refers  rather  to  Domi- 
tius (Nero)  than  to  Domitian.  The  following 
is  the  passage  in  question ;  oi35e  yiip  irph  ttoWov 
XpAvov  ecopddT],  aWa  ffx^Shy  eirl  Trjs  Tjixeripas 
yiVias,  TTphs  Ty  T6A.<t  TTJs  AofiiTiavou  apxvs 
l^dvers.  Hcer.  lib.  v.  p.  449,  ed.  Grabe).  If 
AojuETiai'oD  be  an  adjective  formed  from  the 
substantive  Aofierios,  it  will  mean  '  belonging  to 
Domitius'  (seeGuerike,  Historisch-Krit. Emleit. 
pp.  285,  6).  But  whatever  plausibility  there  be 
in  this  conjecture  (and  there  seems  to  be  none), 
the  language  of  TertuUian,  Clement,  and  Origen, 
is  more  appropriate  to  Nero  than  to  Domitian. 
Besides,  if  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  from  the 
cruel  tyrant,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
John  could  have  eluded  notice  or  persecution. 
Indeed  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  as  favour- 
able to  the  assumption  that  John  was  sent  into 
banishment  by  Nero,  as  it  is  to  the  opinion  tliat 
he  was  exiled  by  Domitian.  Thus  Eusebius, 
who  in  his  Chronicon  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
follows  Irenaeus,  in  his  Demon.  Evangel.,  asso- 
ciates the  Patmos-exile  with  the  deatli  of  Peter 
and  Paul  who  suffered  under  Nero.  But  we 
are  not  left  to  external  grounds  on  the  question 
before  us,  else  the  decision  might  be  uncertain ; 
for  the  tradition  of  the  early  church  in  regard  to 
the  banishment  of  John  is  neither  consistent  nor 
valuable :  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  modern 
criticism.  Hence  the  view  of  those  who  think 
that  it  was  manufactured  solely  from  chap.  i.  9, 
is  exceedingly  probable.  Taken  from  such  an 
origin,  it  was  shaped  in  various  ways.  The 
passage  in  question  certainly  implies  that  John 
had  been  a  sufferer  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and 
that  he  either  withdrew  to  Patmos  before  the 
fury  of  persecution  burst  upon  him,  or  that  he 
teas  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  that  lonely 
island  in  consequence  of  positive  opposition. 
The  language  of  the  fathers  in  recording  this 
tradition  also  shows,  that  they  did  not  carefully 
distinguish  between  the  time  of  writing  the 
visions  and  the  time  when  they  were  received. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  in  Patmos,  but  much  more  frequently  it 
is  simply  stated  that  revelations  were  there  made 
to  the  seer. 
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In  the  absence  of  definite  external  evidence, 
internal  circumstances  come  to  our  aid.  Thest 
show  tliat  Jerusalem  had  not  been  destroyed. 
Had  such  a  catastrophe  already  happened,  il 
would  scarcely  have  been  left  unnoticed.  An 
event  pregnant  with  momentous  consequences  to 
tlie  cause  of  truth  and  the  fortunes  of  the  early 
church,  would  most  probably  have  been  men- 
tioned or  referred  to.  But  tliere  are  distinct  re- 
ferences to  the  impending  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  chap.  xi.  1,  it  is  commanded  to  measure  tlie 
temple,  obviously  pre-supposing  that  it  still 
stood.  In  verse  2,  the  holy  city  is  about  to  be 
trodden  by  the  Gentiles  forty-two  months  ;  and 
in  the  13th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  the  same 
event  is  also  noticed.  Besides,  the  sixth  emperoi 
was  still  sitting  on  the  throne  when  the  writer 
was  favoured  with  the  visions  (xvii.  10).  Five 
kings  or  emperors  had  already  fallen,  one  was 
tiien  reigning,  and  the  other  had  not  come.  The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  sixth  king  is 
that  which,  beginning  the  series  with  Julius 
Caesar,  fixes  upon  Nero :  so  Bertholdt  and 
Koehler.  Galba  is  of  course  the  seventh,  and 
agreeably  to  the  prophecy  he  reigned  but  seven 
months.  That  such  was  the  usual  mode  of  com- 
putation, Koehler  has  attempted  successfully  to 
show  from  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  and  Josephus's 
Aiitiquities  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius's 
Twelve  Ccesars,  and  by  the  Sibylline  oracles,  fifth 
book,*  We  are  aware  that  Eichhorn  reckons  from 
Augustus,  and  makes  the  sixth  Vespasian — Otho.. 
Galba,  and  Vitellius  being  passed  over ;  and 
that  Ewald,  Liicke,  and  others,  begiiming  also 
with  Augustus,  make  Galba  the  sixth,  the  em- 
peror '  that  is ;'  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  usual 
method  of  reckoning  among  the  Jews  and  Romans 
to  commence  with  that  emperor.  Yet  the  opinion 
that  the  sixth  emperor  was  Nero,  is  liable  to  objec- 
tion. The  8th  and  1 1th  verses  appear  to  contradict 
it,  for  they  state  that '  he  was,  andis  not.'  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  these  verses  an  explanation  re- 
specting the  beast  is  given,  couched  in  the  language 
of  current  report.  The  words  amount  to  this — 
'  The  beast  which  thou  sawest  is  the  emperor,  of 
whom  it  is  commonly  believed  that  he  shall  be 
assassinated,  recover  from  the  wound,  go  to  the 
East,  and  return  from  it  to  desolate  the  church 
and  inflict  terrible  punishments  on  his  enemies 
Nero  is  described,  according  to  the  common 
belief — a  belief  that  prevailed  before  his  death.' 
In  chap.  xiii.  3,  it  is  not  implied  that  Nero  was 
then  dead,  for  the  holy  seer  beheld  tilings  a 
/ueAAet  yeveffdai  as  well  as  things  Sl  eiffi;  and  the 
passage  is  descriptive  of  a  vision,  not  explana- 
tory of  one  previously  pourtrayed.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  apostle  saw  the  visions  during 
the  reign  of  the  bloody  and  cruel  Nero.  Still, 
however,  he  may  have  written  the  book  not  at 
Patmos,  but  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Ephesus,  if  so  be  that  be  did  return  thither  before 
Nero  ceased  to  live.  It  has  been  inferred  that 
the  book  was  written  after  he  had  been  in 
Patmos,  because  iyey6/jiTii>  is  used  in  chap.  i. 
9,  10.  The  use  of  this  tense,  however,  by 
no  means  militates  against  the  view  of  those  wlio 
assert  that  he  wrote  as  well  as  saw  the  visions  in 
Patmos,  and  consequently  does  not  prove  that 


*  See  Liicke's  objections  to  this  view,  which 
cannot  be  refuted  here,  at  p.  251,  notes  1  and  2. 
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the  book  was  written  at  Ephesug.  The  verb  in 
ver.  10  may  aptly  refer  to  the  commencement  of 
that  ecstatic  state  into  which  he  was  thrown  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  mysterious  disclosures— 
to  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  be  iv  irvfi/xari ; 
and  in  ver.  9  it  may  in  like  manner  allude  to 
the  commencement  of  his  exile.  In  view  of  all 
circumstances  we  are  inclined  to  assume  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  when  persecution  had  commenced,  as  many 
passages  imply,  and,  therefore,  at  Patmos.  It 
weighs  nothing  with  us  that  Eichhorn,  Bleek,  and 
De  Wette  conjecturally  assume  that  the  place 
mentioned  in  i.  9  may  be  a  poetical  fiction ; 
even  Ewald  opposes  such  a  thought. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  circumstances  supposed  to  show 
that  the  book  was  not  written  till  after  Nero's 
death.  The  general  expectation  of  his  return 
(xvii.  11),  and  the  allusions  to  the  persecutions 
of  Christians  under  him  (vi.  9  ;  xvii.  6),  as  also 
the  pre-supposed  fact  of  most  of  the  apostles 
being  dead  (xviii.  20),  are  stated  by  De  Wette. 
But  in  xvii.  11,  the  apostle  merely  describes 
Nero  according  to  the  common  report — a  report 
current  before  his  death,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  after  reigning  a  while  he  should  appear 
again,  and  make  an  eighth,  though  one  of  the 
seven.  The  passages,  vi.  9  and  xvii.  6,  allude  to 
diflferent  events,  the  former  to  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  that  had  been  slain  by  the  Jews,  the 
latter  to  the  persecutions  of  imperial  Rome 
generically.  According  to  the  right  reading  of 
xviii.  20,  it  does  not  imply  that  most  of  the 
apostles  were  already  dead. 

In  conformity  with  the  testimony  of  Irenseus, 
understood  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  it  has  been 
very  generally  believed  that  the  book  was  written 
under  Domitian,  a.d.  96  or  97.  But  the  vague 
report  of  the  apostle's  banishment,  current  among 
early  writers  in  different  and  varying  forms, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  set  aside  internal  evidence, 
especially  the  clearly-defined  chronological  ele- 
ments of  the  xi.  and  xvii.  chapters. 

The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  Domi- 
tian's  reign  are  the  following : — 

1.  Nero's  persecution  did  not  reach  the  pro- 
vinces. 2.  The  Nicolaitans  did  not  form  a  sect 
when  the  book  was  written,  although  they  are 
spoken  of  as  such.  3.  The  condition  of  the 
seven  churches,  as  pourtrayed  in  the  Apocalypse, 
shows  that  they  had  been  planted  a  considerable 
time.  4.  Mention  is  made  of  the  martyr  Antipaa 
at  Pergamos,  who  could  not  have  suffered  death 
in  Nero's  reign,  because  the  persecution  did  not 
reach  the  provinces  (Lenfant  and  Beausobre's 
Preface  sur  rApoc.  de  S.  Jean,  pp.  613-14; 
and  Vitringa,  tVi  Apoc,  cap.  i.  v.  2,  p.  9-11). 

1.  In  order  to  account  for  John's  banishment 
1o  Patmos,  it  is  not  needful  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  persecution  raged  at  Ephesus.  While 
it  was  so  active  at  Rome,  we  may  \ctirly  infer 
that  the  Christians  in  the  provinces  trembled  for 
their  safety.  Whatever  affected  the  capital  so 
fearfully,  would  naturally  affect  the  distant  parts 
of  the  empire  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and 
John's  retirement  to  Patmos  does  not  necessarily 
pre-suppose  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword.  The 
storm  was  seen  to  lower ;  the  heathen  magistrates, 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  put  forth  their  enmity  in 
various  forms,  even  when  the  edicts  of  emperort 
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forbade  violence  to  the  persons  of  Christians,  and 
the  apostle  in  consequence  withdrew  for  a  time 
from  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

2.  The  most  probable  inteq)retation  is,  that 
Nicolaitans  is  a  symbolic  name  signifying  cor- 
rupters  of  the  people,  equivalent  to  Balaam  in 
Hebrew.  It  is  true  that  Irenseus  speaks  of  such 
a  sect  in  his  time,  deriving  the  appellation  from 
the  deacon  Nicolaus  (Acts  ii.),  and  representing 
the  allusion  in  the  Apocalypse  as  belonging  to  it. 
The  sect  called  the  Nicolaitans,  spoken  of  by 
Clement,  is  probably  not  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse  (Neander,  Kirchengesch 
i.  2,  p.  775,  sq.). 

3.  A  close  examination  of  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  eacli  of  the  seven  churches  will  show 
that  it  may  have  been  appropriate  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  68.  It  does  not  by  any  means  imply 
that  there  had  been  an  open  persecution  in  the 
provinces.  About  a.d.  61  the  church  of  Ephesui 
IS  commended  by  Paul  for  their  faith  and  lovi 
(Eph.  i.  15),  which  is  quite  consistent  witli  Rev.  ii 
2,  3  ;  while  both  are  in  agreement  with  the  censure 
tliat  the  members  had  left  their  first  love.  In  the 
lapse  of  a  very  few  years,  and  especially  in  trying 
circumstances,  the  ardour  of  their  lo^ehad  cooled 
The  patience  for  which  they  are  ccmmended  re- 
fers, as  the  context  shows,  to  the  temptation* 
which  they  suffered  from  wicked  and  corruptinj 
teachers,  and  the  difficulties  att':ndant  upon  th^ 
faithful  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  church 
Similar  was  the  case  with  the  church  at  Smyrna. 
their  tribulation  having  chief  reference  to  tb» 
blasphemy  of  Satan's  synagogue. 

4.  In  regard  to  Antipas  nothing  is  known 
He  suffered  at  Pergamos,  but  under  what  empe- 
ror, or  in  what  circumstances,  is  uncertain.  Il 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  our  hypothesis  to  assume 
that  he  was  put  to  death  during  Neros  perse- 
cution. Individual  Christians  were  put  to  dea'k 
even  in  the  provinces  before  the  time  of  Neic. 
On  the  whole,  we  see  no  good  ground  for  belif  v 
ing  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  c 
Claudius,  or  Galba,  or  Vespasian,  or  Domitian, 
or  Trajan,  or  Adrian,  though  all  these  have  been 
advocated ;  nor  is  there  sutficient  reason  for  sepa- 
rating the  time  of  the  writing  from  that  of  the 
receiving  of  the  visions.  In  view  of  all  circum- 
stances we  assign  it  to  the  time  of  Nero,  and  the 
locality  of  Patmos,  a.d.  67  or  68.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  long  ago  fixed  ujx)n  the  same  date. 

IV.  Unity  of  the  book, — A  few  wvitew  have 
thought  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  at  differ- 
ent times  by  the  same  author,  as  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, and  Bleek  ;  or  by  different  authors,  as 
Vogel.  Such  dismemberment  is  now  abandoned. 
Even  De  Wette  allows  that  no  rear.o-nable  doubts 
can  be  entertained  of  its  unity.  The  entire  book 
is  so  regular  in  its  structure,  so  intimately  con- 
nected is  one  paragraph  with  another,  that  all 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  same  writer.  If 
the  nature  of  prophetic  perspective  be  riglitly  un- 
derstood, all  will  appear  to  be  natural  and  easy. 
John  saw  things  past,  present,  and  futitfe  at  once. 
He  did  not  need  to  wait  for  the  progress  of  events 
— for  events  were  presented  to  his  vision  just  as 
the  Spirit  willed.  Hence  the  present  tense  is  vt 
much  used  in  place  of  the  future.  The  hypotheses 
of  Grotius,  Vogel,  and  Bleek,  hav<>  been  refuted 
by  LUcke ;  and  that  of  Hammond  requires  not 
DOW  the  like  examination. 
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V.  The  class  of  toritings  to  which  it  belongs. 
• — Pareus  leems  to  have  been  the  first  who  started 
Ihe  idea  of  its  being  a  dramatic  poem.  The 
same  opinion  was  also  expressed  by  Hartwig.  But 
the  genius  of  Eichhorn  wrought  out  tlie  sugges- 
tion into  a  theory  pervaded  by  great  symmetry 
and  beauty.  Hence  the  opinion  that  it  forms  a 
regular  dramatic  poem  is  associated  with  his 
name  alone.  According  to  him  the  divisions 
are:  1.  The  title,  chap.  i.  1-3.  2.  The  pro- 
logue, i.  4 — iii.  22.  3.  The  drama,  iv.  1 — xxii.  5. 
Act  1.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  triumph 
cf  Christianity  over  Judaism,  vii.  6 — xii.  17. 
Act  2.  The  capture  of  Rome,  or  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism,  xii.  18 — xx.  10. 
Act  3.  The  new  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven, 
or  the  felicity  which  is  to  endure  for  ever,  xx.  11 — 
xxii.  5.  4.  The  epilogue,  xxii.  6-21 ;  (a)  of  the 
angel,  xxii.  6;  (b)  of  Jesus,  xxii.  7-16;  (c)  ot 
John,  xxii.  16-20.  The  apostolical  benediction, 
xxii.  21. 

As  this  theory  is  now  abandoned  by  all  exposi- 
tors, it  needs  no  refutation.  It  is  exceedingly 
ingenious,  but  without  foundation.  To  represent 
the  book  as  made  up  of  little  else  than  sublime 
scenery  and  fiction,  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  such  Old  Testament  writings  as  bear  to  it 
the  greatest  resemblance.  Something  more  is 
intended  than  a  symbolic  description  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Pagan- 
ism. The  booic  contains  historic  narrative.  It 
exhibits  real  prophecies,  which  must  have  bad 
their  accomplishment  in  distinct  events  and  indi- 
viduals. It  consists  of  a  prophetic  poem.  Its 
diction  is,  with  some  exceptions,  the  diction  of 
poetry.  It  is  not  made  up  of  a  series  of  disjointed 
visions  ;  it  is  regular  in  its  structure  and  artificial 
in  its  arrangement.  According  to  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  it  nearly  approaches  an  epopee.  Those 
who  thoroughly  examine  it  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover the  arrangement  and  connection  of  parts 
will  observe  unity  and  artificiality  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  whole.  It  bears  an  analogy  to  the 
prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  Daniel.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  a  deep  and  thorough  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  should  precede  the  study  of 
tlie  Apocalypse.  If  it  bear  a  close  resemblance 
in  many  of  its  features  to  the  inspired  productions 
of  a  former  dispensation ;  if  the  writer  evidently 
imitated  the  utterances  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and 
Zechariah ;  if  his  language  be  more  Hebraistic 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  the 
interpreter  of  the  book  should  be  previously  qua- 
lified by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  sym- 
bols, imagery,  diction,  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament poets  and  prophets. 

VI.  The  object  for  which  it  was  originally 
written. — The  books  of  the  New  Testament,  like 
those  of  the  Old,  were  designed  to  promote  the  in- 
struction of  Gods  people  in  all  ages.  They  were 
adapted  to  teach,  exhort,  and  reprove  all  man- 
kind. They  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  ephe- 
meral writings  that  have  long  since  fulfilled  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  co»»posed. 
Their  object  was  not  merely  a  local  or  partial 
one.  So  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  suited  to  all. 
'  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear 
the  words  of  this  prophecy.'  But  this  general 
characteristic  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  it  arose  out  of  specific  circumstances,  and 
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was  primarily  meant  to  subserve  a  definite  end. 
When  first  written,  it  was  destined  to  suit  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  early  Christians. 
The  times  were  troublous.  Persecution  had  ap- 
peared in  various  forms.  The  followers  of  Christ 
were  exposed  to  severe  sufferings  for  conscience 
sake.  Their  enemies  were  fierce  against  them. 
Comparatively  few  and  feeble,  the  humble  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lamb  seemed  doomed  to  extinction. 
But  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  prompted 
to  present  to  them  such  views  as  were  adapted  to 
encourage  them  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith — to 
comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  calamity — and  to 
arm  them  with  resolution  to  endure  all  the  as- 
saults of  their  foes.  Exalted  honours,  glorious 
rewards,  are  set  before  the  Christian  soldier  who 
should  endure  to  the  end.  A  crown  of  victory — 
the  approbation  of  the  Redeemer — everlasting 
felicity ; — tliese  are  prepared  for  the  patient  be- 
liever. In  connection  with  such  representations, 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  and  the  Mes- 
siah's peaceful  reign  with  his  saints,  form  topics 
on  which  the  writer  dwells  with  emphatic  earnest- 
ness (See  chap.  i.  1-3;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  22;  xxii.  6, 
7,  10-17).  The  suffering  Christians  of  primitive 
times  may  have  sorrowfully  thought  that  they 
should  never  be  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  their 
bitter  and  bloody  assailants,  the  power  and  policy 
of  the  world  being  leagued  against  them — but 
the  statements  of  the  writer  all  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  truth  should  make  progress  in 
the  earth,  and  the  church,  emerging  out  of  all 
struggles,  wax  stronger  and  stronger.  If  such  be 
the  primary  and  principal  aim  of  the  book,  it 
follows  that  we  should  not  look  in  it  for  a  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  To  compose  a 
civil  history  did  not  comport  with  the  writer's 
object.  The  genius  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
It  advances  steadily  and  silently,  independently  of, 
and  frequently  in  opposition  to  them.  Hence  the 
Apocalypse  cannot  contain  a  history  of  the  world. 
It  exliibits  a  history  of  the  church,  specially  of 
its  early  struggles  with  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  the  malice  of  superstition.  This  last  remark 
leads  to  another  of  chief  importance  to  the  inter- 
preter of  the  book  before  us,  viz.,  that  it  princi- 
pally relates  to  events  past,  present,  and  speedily 
to  happen  in  connection  with  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  viewed  from  the  writer's  stand-point. 
The  glances  at  the  past  are  brief,  but  references 
to  the  circumstances  of  tiie  church  at  the  time 
are  numerous  and  diversified,  while  rapidly 
coming  catastrophes  and  triumphs  are  pourtrayed 
in  full  and  vivid  colours.  Trials  impending 
over  the  church,  and  judgments  over  her  enemies, 
in  the  time  of  the  apostle, — these  form  the  burden 
of  the  prophecy.  This  conclusion  is  fully  sus- 
tained both  by  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  although, 
strange  to  say,  it  has  been  overlooked  by  the  ma- 
jority of  expositors.  What  language  can  be  more 
explicit  than  this :  '  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth, 
and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prop'iiecy, 
for  the  time  is  at  hand'  '  The  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show 
unto  his  servants  things  tohich  must  shortly  come 
to  pass.'  '  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith, 
Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen,  even  so,  come 
Lord  Jesus.' 

VII.  Its  conte7its.— The  body  of  the  work  ia 
contained  in  chaps,  iy.-xxii.  6,  and   is  almosf 
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entirely  a  series  of  symbolic  representations.  To 
this  is  prefixed  a  prologue  (i.-iv).  A  brief  epi- 
logue is  subjoined  (xxii.  6-21).  The  prologue  is 
of  considerable  length,  embracing  separate  epistles 
to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  John  had 
lived  and  laboured  for  a  time  in  the  region  where 
these  churches  were  planted.  Probably  he  was 
personally  known  to  many  of  the  believers  of 
which  they  were  composed.  Now  that  the  other 
apostles  were  dispersed  or  dead,  the  care  of  them 
devolved  upon  himself.  As  their  spiritual  super- 
intendent, he  naturally  felt  the  most  intense  and 
lively  interest  in  their  growing  prosperity  and 
steadfastness  in  the  faith.  The  storm  of  persecu- 
tion had  fallen  upon  the  apostles  and  believers  at 
Rome,  striking  fear  into  their  brethren  in  the  re- 
mote provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, from  other  sources,  that  the  Christians  in 
these  regions  had  been  already  visited  with  such 
trials  (see  1st  Ep.  of  Peter).  After  the  prologue 
or  introduction,  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  ad- 
monish and  console  amid  suffering,  we  come  to 
the  body  of  the  work  itself,  commencing  with  the 
fourth  chapter.  This  may  be  appropriately  di- 
vided into  three  parts  :  (I.)  iv.-xi. ;  (2.)  xii.-xix. ; 
(3.)  xx.-xxii.  5.  The  first  narrates  the  fortunes 
and  fate  of  Christ's  followers  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  took 
place.  Here  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  is  exhibited,  as  the  conclusion  demon- 
strates. The  following  particulars  are  comprised 
in  this  portion. 

A  vision  of  the  divine  glory  in  heaven,  ana- 
logous to  the  vision  which  Isaiah  had,  as  re- 
corded in  the  6th  chapter  of  his  prophecies. 
An  account  of  the  sealed  book,  with  seven  seals, 
which  none  but  the  Lamb  could  open  ;  and  the 
praises  of  the  Lamb  sung  by  the  celestial  inha- 
bitants. The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  seventh,  44,000  are  sealed  out 
of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  an 
innumerable  multitude  with  palms  in  their  hands 
are  seen  before  the  throne.  After  the  opening  of 
the  seventh,  the  catastrophe  is  delayed  by  the 
sounding  of  seven  trumpets,  the  first  six  of  which 
cause  great  plagues  and  hasten  on  the  judgment. 
Yet,  before  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  a  mighty 
angel,  with  a  rainbow  round  his  head,  appears 
with  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  announcing  that 
the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished  when  the 
seventh  angel  should  begin  to  sound.  On  this 
he  gives  the  book  to  the  seer,  commanding  him_  to 
eat  it  up,  and  to  prophesy  hereafter  concerning 
many  people,  countries,  and  kings.  After  this  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  with  its  Jewish  worshippers, 
is  measured  by  the  prophet,  while  the  outer  court 
is  excepted  and  given  over  to  the  heathen  for  the 
•pace  of  forty-two  months.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  long-sufl'ering  mercy  of  God,  the  Jews  con- 
tinue to  persecute  the  faithful  witnesses,  so  that 
they  are  punished  by  tlie  fall  of  a  tenth  part  of 
the  holy  city  in  an  earthquake.  Hence  7000  men 
perish,  and  the  remainder,  affrighted,  give  glory 
to  God.  After  this  the  seventh  angel  sounds,  and 
the  Lord  appears,  to  inflict  the  final  blow  on 
Jenisalem  and  its  inhabitants.  The  catastrophe 
takes  place ;  the  heavenly  choir  gives  thanks  to 
God  for  the  victory  of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
tHnple  of  God  is  opened  in  heaven,  so  that  he  is 
accessible  to  all,  being  disclosed  to  the  view  of 
the  whole  earth  as  their  God,  without  the  inter* 
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vention  of  priest  or  solemnity,  as  in  the  abrogated 
economy.  Thus  the  Jewish  ritual  is  done  away ; 
the  Jews  as  a  nation  of  persecutors  are  destroyed  ; 
and  free  scoj)e  is  given  to  the  new  religion. 

This  portion,  therefore,  of  the  prophetic  book 
depicts  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Judaism.  The  Son  of  Man 
came  in  fearful  majesty  to  punish  the  guilty 
nation,  as  liad  been  predicted. 

We  are  aware  that  some  deny  the  existence  of 
a  catastrophe  in  the  11th  chapter.  Schott  says 
tliat  it  is  procrastinated,  although  the  reader  here 
expects  it.  But  Grotius  long  ago  saw  the  point 
in  its  true  light,  and  remarked  :  '  Solet  apostolus 
mala  gravia  brevibus  verbis,  sed  efficacibus  prae- 
tervehi,  bona  eloqui  liberaliter.' 

The  24th  chapter  of  Matthew,  with  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  of  the  other  two  Gospels, 
treats  of  the  same  subject,  though  in  much  briefer 
compass.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground- 
work of  chaps,  iv.-xi,  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  interpreter. 

The  second  division,  chaps,  xii.-xix. ,  depicts 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  church  by  the 
heathen  Roman  power,  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  this  formidable  enemy  also.  Here 
the  writer  has  special  reference  to  the  cruel  Nero, 
as  ch,  xvii.  10, 11,  which  can  only  be  consistently 
interpreted  of  him,  demonstrates.  This  part  com- 
mences with  a  description  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
who  is  represented  as  springing  from  the  theocracy 
or  theocratic  church,  and  of  Satan's  malignity 
against  him.  Cast  out  of  heaven  by  Michael  and 
the  good  angels,  Satan  turns  his  rage  upon  the 
followers  of  Christ  on  earth.  Hitherto  there  is  no 
account  of  the  Romish  persecuting  power ;  and  it 
is  an  inquiry  worthy  of  attention,  why  John  com- 
mences with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  and  Satan's 
opposition  to  the  early  church,  thus  reverting  to 
a  period  prior  to  that  which  had  been  gone  over 
already.  Why  does  not  the  seer  carry  on  the 
series  of  symbolic  predictions  from  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  power  1  Why  does  he  not  commence 
at  the  point  where,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he 
had  left  off?  The  question  is  not  easily  answered. 
It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  the  brief  notice  of 
the  Saviour's  birth,  and  of  Satan's  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  heaven  and  the  holy  child,  is  merely 
introductory  to  the  proper  subject.  Perhaps  John 
carries  the  reader  back  to  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  Satan  was  peculiarly  active,  in 
order  to  link  his  malignant  opposition  as  embodied 
in  the  persecuting  violence  of  heathen  Rome,  to 
his  unceasing  attacks  upon  the  truth  even  from 
the  very  birth  of  Christ,  This  would  serve  to 
keep  up  in  the  reader's  recollection  the  memory 
of  Satan's  past  opposition  to  religion,  and  also 
prepare  for  a  readier  apprehension  of  symbols 
descriptive  of  his  further  malevolence.  The  second 
part  therefore  begins,  properly  speaking,  with  the 
13th  chapter,  the  12th  being  simply  preparatory. 

A  beast  rises  out  of  the  sea  with  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.  To  it  the  dragon  gives  power. 
The  heathen  power  of  Rome,  aided  by  Satan, 
makes  war  upon  the  saints  and  overcomes  them. 
Presently  another  beast  appears  to  assist  the 
former,  with  two  horns,  as  a  lamb,  but  speaking 
as  a  dragon.  This  latter  symbolizes  the  heathen 
priests  assisting  the  civil  power  in  its  attempts  to 
crush  the  Saviour's  adherents.  Then  comes  thfl 
visioQ  of  the  Lamb  and  the  144,000  elect  mi 
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Mount  Sion.  Doubtless  this  vision  is  intiX)duceil 
at  the  present  place  to  sustain  and  elevate  the 
hopes  of  the  struggling  Christians  during  tlie 
dominance  of  this  power.  Such  as  liad  passed 
triumphant  through  the  fiery  trials  sing  a  new 
song  of  victory,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
everlasting  happiness.  Tliree  angels  are  now  in- 
troduced with  proclamations  of  tiie  speedy  down- 
fall of  heathenism,  and  of  divine  judgments  on 
the  persecuting  power.  The  first  announces  that 
the  everlasting  Gospel  should  be  preached ;  the 
second,  that  the  great  city  Rome  is  fallen.  The 
third  speai«sof  tremendous  judgments  that  should 
befall  those  who  apostatized  to  heathenism  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaims 
the  blessedness  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord.  But 
the  final  catastrophe  is  yet  delayed  :  it  is  not  fully 
come.  The  Saviour  again  appears  sitting  on  a 
white  cloud,  with  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand. 
Three  angels  also  appear  with  sicltles,  and  the 
harvest  is  reaped.  The  catastrophe  rapidly  ap- 
proaches. Seven  angels  are  seen  with  seven  vials, 
which  are  successively  poured  out  on  the  seat  of 
the  beast.  The  first  six  are  represented  as  tor- 
menting and  weakening  the  Roman  power  in 
different  ways,  until  it  should  be  overthrown. 
At  last  the  seventh  angel  discharges  his  vial  of 
wrath,  and  heaven  resounds  with  the  cry,  It  is 
DONE,  while  voices,  thunders,  liglitnings,  and  a 
mighty  earthquake,  conspire  to  heighten  the  terror 
and  complete  the  catastrophe.  Rome  is  divided 
into  three  parts  ;  the  cities  of  the  heathen  fall ; 
the  islands  flee  away,  and  the  mountains  sink. 
Men,  tormented,  blaspheme  God.  After  this,  the 
destruction  of  tlie  Romish  power  is  described  more 
particularly.  The  writer  enters  into  detail.  Au 
angel  takes  the  seer  to  show  him  more  closely  the 
desolation  of  the  church's  enemy.  The  Roman 
power  then  reigning  is  indicated  somewhat  myste- 
riously, though  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  Christians  whom  John  addressed. 
This  power  is  embodied  and  personified  in  Nero, 
who,  though  not  named,  is  yet  not  obscurely  de- 
signated. He  is  the  beast  '  that  was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is.'  '  The  story  that  Nero  was  not  really 
dead,  but  had  retired  to  the  Euphrates,  and  would 
return  again  from  thence,  appears  here  more  fully 
delineated  by  a  Christian  imagination.  He  is  the 
monster  to  whom  Satan  gave  all  his  power,  who 
returns  as  Antichrist  and  the  destroyer  of  Rome, 
who  will  force  all  to  worship  his  image.  The 
Roman  empire  at  that  time  is  set  forth  as  the 
representative  of  heathenism,  and  of  ungodly 
power  personified  ;  and  in  this  connection,  under 
the  image  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads  (the  seven 
emperors  which  would  succeed  one  another  till 
the  appearance  of  Antichrist),  Nero  is  signified 
as  one  of  these  heads  (xiii.  3),  which  appeared 
dead,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  so 
that  to  universal  astonishment  he  appeared  alive 
again.  Nero,  re-appearing  after  it  had  been  be- 
lieved that  he  was  dead,  is  the  beast  '  which  was, 
and  is  not,  and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit — and  yet  is'  (Rev.  xvii.  8),  (Neander,  History 
of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church,  translated  by  Ryland,  vol.  ii.  p.  58, 
note).  After  this,  Babylon  or  the  Roman  power, 
is  represented  as  fallen,  and  the  few  remaining 
believers  are  exhorted  to  depart  out  of  her.  A 
mighty  atigel  casts  a  great  stone  into  the  sea,  an 
emblem  of  the  suin  of  thai  power.     At  the  cata- 
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strophe  heaven  resounds  with  praises.  The  mar- 
riage-supper of  the  Lamb  is  announced,  and  the 
church  is  permitted  to  array  herself  in  fine  linen. 
But  the  destruction  is  not  yet  completed.  Another 
act  in  the  great  drama  remains.  A  battle  is  to  be 
fought  with  the  combined  powers  of  the  empire. 
Heaven  opens.  The  conqueror  on  the  white  horse 
appears  again,  and  an  angel  calls  upon  the  fowls 
to  come  and  eat  tlie  flesh  of  the  Lord's  enemies, 
for  the  victory  is  ciirtain.  Accordingly,  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  alive  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  The  congregated 
hosts  are  slain  by  the  word  of  the  Redeemer. 
Such  is  the  second  great  catastrophe,  the  fall  of 
the  persecuting  heathen  power — the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  paganism. 

The  third  leading  division  of  the  book  reaches 
from  ch.  xx.  to  xxii.  6,  inclusive.  This  is  the 
only  portion  that  stretches  to  a  period  far  remote 
from  the  time  of  the  writer.  It  is  added  to  com- 
plete the  delineation  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 
Though  his  main  design  was  accomplished  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  John  was  reluctant,  so  to  speak, 
to  leave  the  sublime  theme  without  glancing  at 
distant  times,  when  the  triumphs  of  righteousness 
should  be  still  more  marked  and  diffusive,  when 
Satan's  power  should  be  remarkably  restrained, 
and  the  last  great  conflict  of  heathen  and  aiiti- 
christian  power  with  .the  Redeemer  should  ter- 
minate for  ever  the  church's  existence  on  earth  : 
ushering  in  the  general  judgment,  the  everlasting 
woe  of  the  wicked,  and  the  glorified  state  of  the 
righteous.  Here  the  writer's  sketches  are  brief 
and  rapid.  But  when  we  consider  the  place  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  the  inconceivable  na- 
ture of  the  happiness  referred  to,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  minds  the  most  Christianized  to  attach 
sensuous  ideas  to  figures  descriptive  of  everlasting 
misery  and  endless  felicity,  their  brevity  is  amply 
justified.  A  glorious  period  now  commences,  but 
how  long  after  the  preceding  events  is  not  affirmed. 
That  a  considerable  interval  may  be  assumed  we 
deduce  from  the  description  itself.  Satan  is 
bound,  or  his  influences  restrained,  a  thousand 
years,  throughout  the  seat  of  the  beast.  Chris- 
tianity is  spread  abroad  and  prevails  in  the  Roman 
empire.  But  after  the  thousand  years  are  expired, 
Satan  is  set  free  and  begins  again  to  practise  his 
deceptions.  He  incites  Gog  and  Magog  to  battle. 
The  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city  are 
invaded  by  the  assembled  hosts.  But  fire  from 
heaven  devours  the  adversaries,  while  the  devil 
is  again  taken  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
After  this  (how  long  is  unknown)  comes  the 
general  resurrection,  the  last  judgment,  and  the 
doom  of  the  wicked.  For  the  righteous  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  prepared,  in  which 
they  shall  be  perfectly  free  from  sin  and  cor- 
ruption. With  this  the  visions  end,  and  an 
epilogue  closes  up  the  book. 

From  the  preceding  outline  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  body  of  the  work  consists  of  three  leading 
divisions,  in  which  are  pourtrayed  the  proceedings 
of  God  towards  the  Jews ;  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  church,  till  through  much  struggling 
it  possessed  the  Roman  empire,  partly  by  convert- 
ing and  partly  destroying  the  heathen  ;  the_  mil- 
lennium, succeeded  by  the  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  glorious  felicity  of  the  saints  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

In  this  summary  view  of  the  contento,  it  has 
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been  found  inconvenient  to  introduce  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  exptjsition  beyond  general  remarks 
and  hints.  As  to  <iiversities  of  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  different  portions,  our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  their  statement,  much  less  an 
examination  of  their  respective  merit. 

In  opposition  to  the  majority  of  German  writers, 
as  Bleek,  Schott,  LUcke,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and 
others,  the  existence  of  a  catastrophe  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  11th  chapter  has  been  assumed. 
A  primary  reason  for  so  doing  is  the  mention  of 
great  thunderings  (voices)  in  heaven  (xi.  15), 
wliich  are  always  the  emblems  of  fearful  judg- 
ments. Accordingly,  in  the  parallel  phrase 
(x.  3),  it  is  said  that  seveti  thunders  uttered  their 
voices,  denoting  the  signal  and  complete  blow 
about  to  be  inflicted  on  Jerusalem — the  destruc- 
tion consummated  in  the  third  and  last  woe 
(xi.  14).  In  like  manner,  at  the  destruction  of 
heathen  Rome  there  were  '  voices  and  thunders 
and  lightnings'  (xvi.  18).  It  were  useless  to  re- 
count the  different  expositions  of  ch.  xvii.  10. 
We  have  adopted  the  only  one  that  appears  to 
be  tenable  in  connection  with  the  surrounding 
context.  Liicke's  view  is  the  most  plausible, 
and  has  therefore  gained  the  assent  of  Neander, 
Reuss,  and  others.  Hug's  must  be  regarded  as 
unfortunate. 

The  position  of  the  Millennium  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  Professor  Bush  contends  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  commencing  somewhere 
between  a.d.  395  and  a.d.  4,50,  and  terminating 
not  far  from  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  A.D.  1453.  Not  very  dissimilar  is  the 
opinion  of  Hammond,  viz.,  that  the  period  in 
question  reaches  from  Constantine's  edict  in 
favour  of  Christianity  to  the  planting  of  Moham- 
medanism in  Greece  by  Othman.  In  either  case 
the  Millennium  is  past. 

To  the  hypothesis  so  ably  supported  by  Bush 
we  hesitate  to  accede,  because  the  description 
given  in  the  20th  chapter  is  extravagantly  figu- 
rative as  appropriated  to  any  period  of  the  church's 
history  already  past ;  and  also  because  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  dragon  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  second  verse  of  the  2()th  chapter.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ingenious  writer,  the  dragon  is  the 
mystic  name  of  Paganism  in  its  leading  cha- 
racter of  idolatry  and  despotism  combined,  an 
hypothesis  apparently  countenanced  by  the  12th 
chapter,  which  the  reader  is  requested  to  examine. 
But  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  20th  chapter, 
the  beast  and  the  false  propliet  are  ex])ressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dragon ;  so  that  by  the  dragon 
Satan  alone  must  be  meant  as  distinct  from  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  of  heatlien  imperial 
Rome.  The  beast  had  been  already  cast  into 
the  lake  before  Satan  was  thrown  into  the  same 
place,  and  by  tlie  former  is  obviously  meant  the 
civil  despotism  of  Paganism. 

In  regard  to  the  jjeriod  described  in  Rev.  xxi., 
xxii.,  denoted  by  the  new  heavetis  and  the  new 
earth,  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  opinion  main- 
tained by  Hammond,  Hug,  Bush,  and  others, 
viz.,  that  it  comprises  an  earthly  flourishing 
state  of  the  church.  Yet  we  must  I'reely  confess, 
notwithstanding  the  very  able  manner  in  whicli 
it  hag  been  advocated  by  Bush,  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  unsatisfactoriness  about  it.  The  paral- 
lelism instituted  between  John's  description  and 
Isaiah  liv.  II,  12 ;  Ix.  3-11 }  Ixv.  17,  18,  19,  20, 
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is  striking,  but  not  demonstrative  of  that  for  whicSt 
it  is  instituted.  The  imagery  indeed  is  substan- 
tially  the  same,  and  probably  the  New  Testa- 
ment seer  imitated  Isaiah;  but  the  strain  of  the 
former  rises  far  higher  than  the  sublime  vision 
depicted  by  the  ancient  jKophet. 

VIII.  Some  errors  itito  which  the  expounderi 
of  the  book  have  fallen. — It  would  not  be  an  easy 
task  to  enumerate  all  the  mistakes  committed  by 
inteipreters  in  tlie  field  of  prophecy  as  unfolded 
in  the  Apocalypse.  We  shall  cursorily  glance 
at  a  few  in  connection  with  their  causes. 

1.  When  the  historic  basis  is  abandoned,  ima- 
gination has  ample  range  for  her  wildest  extra- 
vagances. The  Apocalyptic  visions  are  based 
upon  time  and  place — elements  that  ought  never 
to  be  neglected  by  tlie  exegetical  inquirer.  Thus 
we  are  informed  that  the  things  must  shortly 
come  to  pass  (i.  1),  and  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  (ver.  3).  So  also  in  chap,  xxii.,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  things  must  shortly  be  done  (ver.  6), 
while  the  Saviour  affirms,  '  Behold,  I  come 
quickly'  (ver.  7,  20).  These  notices  are  significant 
as  to  the  period  to  which  the  visions  jirincipally 
refer ;  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  ainiounced  to 
take  place  within  a  short  time,  denotes  those  re- 
markable judgments  which  impended  over  his 
enemies.  There  are  also  mentioned  three  cities 
forming  the  theatre  of  the  sublime  and  terrible 
occurrences  described.  1.  Sodom,  Egypt,  de- 
signated as  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied, and  the  holy  city.  This  can  mean  none 
other  place  than  Jerusalem.  2.  Babylon,  built  on 
seven  hills.  This  is  Rome.  3.  The  New  Jeru- 
salem. The  first  two  are  doomed  to  destruction. 
They  also  depict  .Judaism  and  heathenism  ;  for 
when  the  capitals  fell,  the  empires  sank  into  feelde- 
ness  and  decay.  The  New  Jerusalem,  the  king- 
dom of  the  blessed,  succeeds  the  two  former  as  a 
kingdom  that  shall  never  be  moved.  There  are  also 
historic  personages  that  appear  in  the  book.  The 
seven  Roman  emperors  are  mentioned,  while  Nero 
in  particular  is  significantly  referred  to.  Now, 
except  the  interpreter  keep  to  historic  ground,  he 
will  assuredly  lose  himself  in  endless  conjectures, 
as  is  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  i7j//;0M0ia  (New  York,  1814, 
8vo.),  who  supposes  the  book  to  be  'an  unveiling 
of  the  mysterious  truths  of  Christian  doctrine, 
with  an  exhibition  of  certain  opposite  errors — a 
revelation  made  by  Jesus  Christ  of  himself — an 
intellectual  manifestation.' 

2.  Others  have  fallen  into  grievous  error  by 
seeking  a  detailed  history  of  the  church  universal 
in  the  Revelation.  Some  even  find  an  epitome 
of  the  church's  entire  history  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches ;  others,  in  the  rest  of  the 
book  ;  others  again  in  both.  Agreeably  to  sucli 
a  scheme,  particular  events  are  assigned  to  par- 
ticular periods,  persons  are  specified,  peoples  ait' 
characterized,  and  names  assigned  with  the  greatest 
particularity.  The  ablest  interpreters  after  this 
fashion  are  Vitringa,  Mede,  and  Faber  ;  but  the 
entire  plan  of  proceeding  is  inconsistent  with  tlie 
writer's  original  purpose,  and  leads  to  endless 
mazes. 

3.  It  is  obviou3  that  we  should  not  look  for  .> 
circumstance,  event,  or  person,  corresponding  to 
every  particular  in  the  visions  of  the  seer.  '  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remai-k,'  says  Hug,  '  that  all  flie 
particular  traits  and  images  in  this  large  work 
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»re  by  no  means  significant.  Many  are  intro- 
duced only  to  enliven  tlie  representation,  or  are 
taken  from  the  prophets  and  sacred  books  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament ;  anil  no  one  who  has  any 
judgment  in  such  matters  will  deny  that  the  work 
ts  extraordinarily  rich  and  gorgeous  for  a  pro- 
duction of  Western  origin'  (Fosdick's  Transla- 
tion, p.  668). 

4.  The  principle  of  synchronisms  has  been 
largely  adopted  by  interpreters  since  the  times  of 
Mede  and  Vitringa.  For  an  explanation  and 
defence  of  such  a  system,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Mede's  Clavis  Apocalyptica  (^IVorks,  fol.  London, 
1677,  p.  419,  sq.),  where  it  is  fully  drawn  out. 
The  metliod  so  ingeniously  devised  by  this  learned 
writer  has  been  followed  by  the  great  majority  of 
English  expositors,  especially  by  Faber  in  his 
Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy.  In  this  way  the 
same  events  are  said  to  be  represented  by  a  suc- 
cession of  different  series  of  symbols,  the  symbols 
being  varied,  but  the  things  intended  by  them  re- 
maining the  same.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  book 
being  progressive  continuously,  it  is  progressive 
and  retrogressive  tliroughout.  Such  a  plan,  so 
unlike  that  of  the  other  prophetic  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  repugnant  to  the  sober  sense  of  every  in- 
telligent student  of  the  Divine  word.  It  intro- 
duces complication  and  enigma  sufficient  to 
ensure  its  rejection.  Not  a  hint  is  given  by  John 
of  any  such  method.  It  was  left  for  the  in- 
genuity of  after  ages  to  decipher  ;  and  when  dis- 
covered by  the  '  father  of  prophetic  interpretation,' 
as  Mede  is  frequently  called,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
understood  even  by  the  learned  reader.  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  series  of 
events  symbolized  does  not  progress.  The  repre- 
sentation is  progressive,  just  as  the  events  recorded 
by  history  are  progressive. 

5.  On  the  designations  of  time  which  occur 
so  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.  The  entire  subject  is  yet  un- 
settled. Those  who  take  a  day  for  a  year  must 
prove  the  correctness  and  Scriptural  basis  of  such 
a  principle.  Tliis  is  quite  necessary  after  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Maitland  and  Stuart  to 
shov/  that  a  day  means  no  more  than  a  day,  and 
a  year  a  year.  We  do  not  suppose  that  all,  or 
most  of  the  numbers  are  to  be  taken  arithmetically. 
The  numbers  seven  and  three,  especially,  recur  so 
often  aa  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being  em- 
ployed indefinitely  for  poetic  costume  alone.  Yet 
there  may  be  special  reasons  in  the  context  of 
particular  passages  for  abiding  by  the  exact  num- 
bers state<l.* 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  works  on  the 
Apocalypse  are  of  no  value,  the  authors  having 
failed  (o  perceive  tlie  primary  purpose  of  the 
apostle.  We  shall  only  mention  a  few  ;  to  enu- 
merate all  would  be  impossible. 

(a.)  Works  on  the  literature  of  the  book. 

(6.)  Commentaries. 

(a.)  The   best   book   on  the  literature  of  the 

Apocalypse  is  that  of  Llicke,  published  in  1832. 

It  is  both  copious  and  excellent.     In  addition  to 

It  may  be  mentioned  the  Introductions  of  Mi 

*  Against  the  view  of  Maitland  and  Stuart, 
see  Birk's  First  Elements  of  Sacred  Prophecy 
and  Bush's  Hierophant ;  compare  also  an  article 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  December,  1844,  by 
tbe  present  writer. 
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chaelis,  Haenlein,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Hug, 
Feilmoser,  De  Wette,  Credner,  Schott,  Guerike; 
Bleek's  Beitrage  zur  Kritik  der  Offenbarung  Jo- 
hannis  (in  the  Zeitschrift  of  Schleiermacher, 
De  Wette,  and  Liicke,  ii.  252,  sq.) ;  Kleuke", 
Ueber  Ursprung  und  Zweck  der  Ojff'enbar.  J-, 
hannis;  Steudel,  Ueber  die  richtige  Anffassung 
der  Apocalypse  (in  Ben  gel's  A''.  Archiv,  iv.  2); 
the  Treatises  of  Kolthoflt',  Lange,  and  Dannemann, 
already  referred  to ;  Knittel's  Beitrage  zur  Kriiilc 
fiber  Johannis  Offenbarung ;  Vogels  Commen- 
tatio  de  Apoc,  Johannis,  pt.  ivii.  ;  Neander's 
History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Christian  Church;  01shausen"s  Proof  of  the 
Genuine7iess  of  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testa, 
ment  (translated  by  Fosdick,  Andover,  1838); 
Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
vols.  i.  and  iii.  4to.  edition;  Havernick  in  the 
Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  and  Lueubra- 
tiones  already  quoted. 

(6.)  Parens,  Grotius,  Vitringa,  Eichhorn,  Hein- 
richs,  Scholz,  Ewald,  Tinius,  Bnssuet,  Alcassar, 
Hentenius,  Salmeron,  Herrenschneider,  Hagen. 
Of  English  woiks  Lowman's  Commentary  has 
been  highly  esteemed,  though  his  scheme  is  wrong. 
Mede's  Clavis  and  the  Cotyimentary  attached  to 
it,  have  had  great  influence  on  subsequent  writers  ; 
Faber's  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy  is  able  and 
ingenious,  but  radically  wiong ;  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Observations  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  Bishop 
Newton's  Remarks,  are  generally  incorrect.  Cun- 
ninghame  lias  written  various  treatises  illustrative 
of  the  Apocalypse,  but  his  lucubrations  are  dark 
and  doubtful.  Woodhouse's  Commentary  is  per- 
vaded by  commendable  diligence  and  sobriety, 
though  he  has  greatly  deviated  from  the  right 
mode  of  interpretation.  We  specially  recom- 
mend Hammond  and  Lee(Sij;  Sermotis  on  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  London,  1830, 
8vo.),  who  have  perceived  tlie  right  principle  lying 
at  the  basis  of  a  correct  exposition  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  Latin  Notes  of  Grotius,  and  the 
perspicuous  German  Commentary  of  Tinius. 
The  latest  and  largest  work  on  the  Apocalypse  that 
has  ajipeared  in  England  is  Elliott's  Hora  Apo- 
calyptica, in  3  vols.  8vo.,  characterised  by  great 
research  and  minute  investigation,  but  proceeding 
on  principles  essentially  and  fundamentally  er- 
roneous. 

Valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation may  be  found  in  Stuart's  Hints  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Prophecy ;  Bush's  Hierophant; 
or.  Monthly  Journal  of  Sacred  Symbols  and  Pro- 
phecy ;  as  also  in  the  various  Introductions  and 
Treatises  mentioned  under  (a.). — S.  D. 

REVELATIONS,  SPURIOUS  [Apocry- 
pha]. The  Apocalyptic  character,  wliich  is  oc- 
cupied in  describing  the  future  splendour  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  and  its  liistorical  relations, 
presents  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,*  which  is  thus  characteristically  distin- 
guished from  the  former  prophetical  books.  In 
the  only  prophetical  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  tliis  idea  is  fully 
developed,  and  the  several  apocryphal  revelations 
ore  mere  imitations,  more  or  less  liappy,  of  these 
two  canonical  books,  which  furnished  ideas  to  a 

*  See  the  able  remarks  on  the  age  of  this  book 
in  the  Publication  of  the  Chris' ion  Advocatt 
(W.H.  Mill,  D.D.)  for  1841. 
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numerous  class  of  writers  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  principal  spurious  reve- 
lations extant  have  been  published  by  Fabricius, 
ill  his  Cod.  Paeudep.  V.T.,  and  Cod.  Apoc.N.  T. ; 
and  their  character  has  been  still  more  critically 
examined  in  recent  times  by  Archl)ishop  Lau- 
rence (who  has  added  to  their  number"),  by 
Nitzsch,  Bleek,  and  others ;  and  especially  by 
Dr.  Liicke,  in  liis  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung 
Johan.  und  die  gesammte  apocalyptische  Litte- 
ratur.  To  this  interesting  work  we  are  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  present  article. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  a|)Ocryi)hal  reve- 
lations no  longer  extant,  which  are  the  following, 
viz. : — 

I.  The  Apocalypse  of  Elias.  2.  The  Apoca- 
lypse of  Zephaniah.  3.  The  Ajwcalypse  of  Ze- 
chariah.  4.  The  Ap)calypse  of  Adam.  5.  The 
Apocalypse  of  Abraham.  6.  Tlie  Apocalypse  of 
Moses.  7.  The  Prophecies  of  Hystaspes.  8.  Tlie 
Apocalypse  of  Peter.  9.  The  Apocalypse  of  Paul. 
10.  The  Apocalypse  of  Ceriiithus.  11.  The  A}m- 
calypse  of  Thomas.  12.  The  Apocalypse  of  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen. 

The  first  three  are  referred  to  by  St.  Jerome 
{Ep.  ad  Pammach.'),  and  cited  as  lost  apocryphal 
books  in  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Coislinian  Collection  (ed.  Montfaucon,  p.  194). 
The  Apocalypse  of  Adam,  and  that  of  Abraham, 
are  cited  by  Epiphanius  {Hceres.  xxxi.  8)  as 
gnostic  productions.  The  Apocalypse  of  Moses, 
mentioned  by  Syncellus  (^Chronog.)  and  Cedrenus 
(Comp.  Hist.),  fragments  of  which  have  been 
published  by  Fabricius  {ut  supra),  is  conjectured 
by  Grotius  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  one  of  the 
ancient  Christians. 

The  Prophecies  of  Hystaspes  were  in  use 
among  the  Christians  in  the  second  century. 
This  was  apparently  a  pagan  production,  but  is 
cited  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Apology,  as  agree- 
ing with  the  Sibylline  oracles  in  predicting  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  (Strom.  vi.)and  Lactantius  (Inatit.  vii. 
15)  also  cite  passages  from  these  prophecies,  which 
bear  a  decidedly  Christian  character. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Peter  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3.  25),  and  was  cited 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Adumbrations, 
now  lost  (Euseb.  l.  c.  vi.  14).  Some  fragments 
of  it  have,  however,  been  preserved  by  Clement, 
in  his  Selections  from  the  lost  Prophecies  of 
Theodotus  the  Gnostic,  and  are  published  in 
Grabe's  Spidlegium  (vol.  i.  p.  74,  sq.).  From  these 
we  can  barely  collect  that  this  Apocalypse  con- 
tained some  melancholy  prognostications,  which 
seem  to  be  directed  against  the  Jews,  and  to  refer 
to  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  nation.  This 
work  is  cited  as  extant  in  the  ancient  fragment 
of  the  canon  published  by  Muratori,  a  document 
of  the  second  or  third  century,  with  this  proviso, 
that  *  some  of  us  are  unwilling  that  it  be 
read  in  the  church ;'  as  is  perhaps  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  ambiguous  passage,  'Apocalypsis 
Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus;  quam  qui- 
dam  ex  nostris  legi  in  ecclesia  nolunt.'  Eusebius 
designates  it  at  one  time  as  'spurious,'  and  at 
another  as  *  heretical.'  From  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  19), 
fia.,  that  it  was  read  in'  some  churches  in 
Palestine  on  all  Fridays  in  the  year  down  to  the 
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fifth  century,  LUcke  infers  that  it  was  a  Jewisa* 
Christian  production  (of  the  second  century),  and 
of  the  same  family  with  tlie  Preachiiig  of  Peter. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  work  is  the  same 
that  is  read  by  the  Copts  among  what  they  call 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Peter.  Tliere  was  also 
a  work  under  tlie  name  of  the  Apocalypse  oj 
Peter  by  his  Disciple  Clement,  an  account  of 
which  was  transmitted  to  Pope  Honorius  by 
Jacob,  bishop  of  Acre  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
written  in  tlie  Saracenic  language;  but  this  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  later  work,  originating 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

In  the  ancient  Latin  stichometry  in  Cotelerius 
(Apostolic  Fathers),  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  is 
said  to  contain  2070  stichs,  and  that  of  John  1200. 
It  is  cited  as  an  apocryphal  book  in  the  Indiculus 
Scripturarum  after  the  Qictcstioties  of  Anastasius 
of  NicEea,  together  with  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
and  that  of  Paul.  Tliere  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  a  MS.  of  an  Arabic  Apocalypse  of  Petei; 
of  which  Nicoll  has  furnished  an  extract  in  his 
catalogue,  and  which  may  possibly  be  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  Apocalypse. 

The  Apocalypse  of  St.  Paul  is  mentioned  by 
Augustine  (Tract.  98  in  Ev.  Joan.),  who  asserts 
that  it  abounds  in  fables,  and  was  an  invention 
to  which  occasion  was  furnished  by  %  Cor.  xii. 
2-4.  This  appears  from  Epiphanius  (Hceres. 
xxxviii.  2)  to  have  been  an  anti-Jewish  Gnostic 
production,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  ap»fia,Tf 
K&v  of  Paul,  used  only  by  the  anti-Jewirii  sect 
of  Gnostics  called  Cainites.  It  is  said  by  So- 
zomen (Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  19)  to  have  been  held  'n 
great  esteem.  It  was  also  known  to  Theophylac 
and  CEcumenius  (on  2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  to  Nic» 
phorjs  in  the  ninth  century  (Can,  3,  4).  Wh» 
ther  this  is  the  same  work  which  Du  Pin  (Proleg. 
and  Canon)  says  is  still  extant  among  the  Copts 
is  rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  Fabricius 
(Cod.  Apoc.  ii.  p.  954)  and  Grabe  (Spicileg.  i. 
p.  85).  The  Revelation  of  St.  Paul,  contained  in 
an  Oxford  MS.,  is  shown  by  Grabe  (/.  c.)  to  be 
a  much  later  work.  Theodosius  of  Alexandria 
('Ep«Ti7juaTO  Trepl  TrpoffuSiuv)  says  that  the  Apo- 
calypse of  St.  Paul  is  not  a  work  of  the  apostle, 
but  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  from  whom  the  Pauli- 
cians  derived  their  name.  The  Revelation  of  Paul 
is  one  of  the  spurious  works  condemned  by  Pope 
Gelasius,  together  with  the  Revelations  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Stephen. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Cerinthiis  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  28),  and  by  Theodoret 
(Fab.  Hceret,  ii.  3).  Eusebius  describes  it  as  a  re- 
velation of  an  earthly  and  sensual  kingdom  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  heresy  of  the  Chiliasts. 

Of  the  Revelations  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Stephen,  we  know  nothing  beyond  their  con- 
demnation by  Pope  Gelasius,  except  that  Sixtus 
of  Sienna  observes  that,  according  to  Serapion, 
they  were  held  in  great  repute  by  the  Manichees  ; 
but  in  the  works  of  Serapion  which  we  now 
possess  there  is  no  allusion  to  this.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  unpublishefl  MS,  of  Serapion  in  the 
Hamburg  Library,  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
a  more  complete  copy  of  his  work. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  extant  spurious 
Revelations. 

The  Ascension  and  the  Vision  of  Isaiah 
('Ava0a.riKhy  koI  "Opaffis  'Hffdtou),  although  for  a 
long  time  lost  to  the  world,  was  a  work  weU 
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known  to  the  ancients,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
allusions  of  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
and  Epiphanius.  The  first  of  these  writers  (Dial. 
e.  Tryph.  ed.  Par.  p.  349)  refers  to  the  account 
therein  contained  of  the  death  of  Isaiah,  who  '  was 
sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw  ;'  a  fact,  he  adds, 
•  which  was  removed  by  the  Jews  from  the  sacred 
text.'  Tertullian  also  (De  Patientia),  among 
other  examples  from  Scripture,  refers  to  the  same 
event ;  and  in  the  next  (the  third)  century  Origen 
(Epist.  ad  African.),  after  stating  that  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  remove  many  things  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  which  they  neverthe- 
less preserved  in  apocryphal  or  secret  writings, 
adduces  as  an  example  the  death  of  Isaiah,  '  who 
was  sawn  asunder,  as  stated  in  a  certain  apocry- 
phal writing,  which  the  Jews  perhaps  corrupted 
in  order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole.'  In  his 
Comm.  in  Matt,  he  refers  to  the  same  events,  ob- 
serving, that  if  this  apocryphal  work  is  not  of 
suflScient  authority  to  establish  the  account  of  the 
prophet's  martyrdom,  it  should  be  believed  upon 
the  testimony  borne  to  that  work  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xi.  37);  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Zeehariah  should  be  credited  upon  the  testimony 
borne  by  our  Saviour  to  a  writing  not  found  in  the 
common  and  published  books  (/coiVotj  koI  SeSij^eu- 
fifvois  $ifi\iois),  but  probably  in  an  apocryphal 
work.  Origen  cites  a  passage  from  the  apocryphal 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  in  one  of  his 
Homilies  (ed.  De  la  Rue,  vol.  iii.  p.  108).  The 
Apostolical  Constitutiotis  also  refer  to  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  Moses,  Enoch,  Adam,  and  Isaiah, 
as  writings  of  some  antiquity. 

The  first  writer,  however,  who  mentions  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah  by  name  is  Epiphanius,  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  observes  {Hceres.  xl.) 
that  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Isaiah  was  ad- 
duced by  the  Archonites  in  support  of  their  opi- 
nions respecting  the  seven  heavens  and  their 
archons  or  ruling  angels,  as  well  as  by  the 
Egyptian  Hieracas  and  his  followers  in  con- 
firmation of  their  heretical  opinions  respecting  the 
Holy  Spirit,  at  the  same  time  citing  the  passage 
from  the  'Kva^a.rM6u  to  which  they  refer  (Ascens. 
of  Isaiah,  ix.  27,  32-36;  xi.  32,  33).  Jerome 
also  (in  Esai.  Ixiv.  4)  expressly  names  the  work, 
asserting  it  to  be  an  apocryphal  production,  ori- 
ginating in  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
(I  Cor.  ii.  9).  St.  Ambrose  ( O/jp.  i.  p.  1124)  cites 
a  passage  contained  in  it,  but  only  as  a  tradi- 
tionary report,  *  plerique  ferunt '  (Ascens.  Is.  v. 
4-8) ;  and  the  author  of  the  Imperfect  Work  on 
Matt.,  a  work  of  the  fifth  century,  erroneously 
attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom  (Chrysost.  Opp. 
hom.  1.),  evidently  cites  a  passage  from  the  same 
work  (Ascens.  i.  I,  &c.).  After  this  period  all 
trace  of  the  book  is  lost  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  Euthymius  Zigabenus  informs  us  that 
the  Messalian  heretics  made  use  of  that  'abo- 
minable pseudepigraphal  work,  the  Vision  of 
Isaiah.'  It  was  also  used  (most  probably  in  a 
Latin  version)  by  the  Cathari  in  the  West 
(P.  Moneta,  Adv.  Catharos,  ed.  Rich.  p.  218). 
The  Vision  of  Isaiah  is  also  named  in  a  cata- 
logue of  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  in  a 
Paris  MS.  (No.  1789),  after  the  Qticest.  et  Resp. 
of  Anastasius  (Cotelerius,  P.  P.  Apost.  i.  p.  197, 
349).  Sixtus  of  Sienna  (Bibl.  Sanct.  1566) 
*tate»  that  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  as  distinct  from 
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the  Anavasis  (as  he  calls  it),  had  been  printed  at 
Venice.  Referring  to  this  last  publication,  the 
late  Archbishoj)  Laurence  observes  that  he  had 
hoped  to  find  in  some  bibliographical  work  a 
further  notice  of  it,  but  that  he  had  searched  in 
vain  ;  concluding  at  the  same  time  that  it  must 
have  been  a  publication  extracted  from  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  or  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  Vision,  as  the  title  of  it  given  by  Sixtus  was, 
'  Visio  admirabilis  Esaiae  prophetae  in  raptu 
mantis,  quae  divinae  Trinitatis  arcana,  et  lapsi 
generis  humani  redemptionem  continet.'  Dr. 
Laurence  observes  also  that  the  mode  of  Isaiah's 
death  is  further  in  accordance  with  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition recorded  in  the  Talmud  (Tract  Jebammoth, 
iv.) ;  and  he  supposes  that  Mohammed  may  nave 
founded  his  own  journey  through  seven  different 
heavens  on  this  same  apocryphal  work.  He  stiows 
at  the  same  time,  by  an  extract  from  the  Raboih, 
that  the  same  idea  of  the  precise  number  oi  seven 
heavens  accorded  with  the  Jewish  creed. 

There  appeared  now  to  be  little  hopes  of  re- 
covering tlie  lost  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  when  Dr. 
Laurence  (then  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Oxford)  had  the  good  fortune 
to  purchase  from  a  bookseller  in  Drury  Lane  an 
Ethiopic  MS.  containing  the  identical  book,  to- 
gether with  the  canonical  book  of  Isaiah  and  the 
fourth  (called  in  the  Ethiopic  the  first)  book  of 
Esdras.  It  is  entitled  the  Ascension  of  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah,  the  first  five  chapters  containing  the 
martyrdom,  and  the  six  last  (for  it  is  divided  in 
the  MS.  into  chapters  and  verses)  the  Ascension 
or  Vision  of  Isaiah.  At  the  end  of  the  canonical 
book  are  the  words,  '  Here  ends  the  Prophet 
Isaiah ;'  after  which  follows  '  The  Ascension,'  &c., 
concluding  with  the  words,  '  Here  ends  Isaiah 
the  Prophet,  with  his  Ascension.'  Then  follows 
a  postscript,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
transcribed  for  a  priest  named  Aaron,  at  the  cost 
of  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  twelve  measures  long 
and  four  broad.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  was 
published  by  Dr.  Laurence  at  Oxford  in  1819, 
with  a  new  Latin  and  an  English  version.  This 
discovery  was  first  applied  to  the  illustration  of 
Scripture  by  Dr.  Gesenius  (Comm.  on  Isaiah), 
Some  time  afterwards  the  indefatigable  Dr.  An- 
gelo  Mai  (Nova  Collect.  Script.  Vet.  e  Vat.  Codd. 
Rom.  1828)  published  two  Latin  fragments  as 
an  appendix  to  his  Sermon.  Arian.  Fragment. 
Antiquiss.,  whicli  he  conjectured  to  be  portions 
of  some  ancient  apocryphal  writuigs.  Niebuhr, 
however,  perceived  them  to  be  fragments  of  the 
Ascension  and  Vision  of  Isaiah  ;  and  Dr.  Nitzsch 
(Nachweisimg  zweyer  B'ruchstiicke,  &c.,  in  the 
Theolog.  Stud,  und  Kritik.  1830)  was  enabled  to 
compare  them  with  the  two  corresponding  por- 
tions (ii.  14-iii.  12;  vii.  1-19)  of  the  Ethiopic 
version.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
complete  notice  of  the  Venetian  edition  of  the 
Latin  version  given  by  Panzer  (Annal.  Typog. 
viii.  p.  473),  Dr.  Gieselerhad  a  strict  search  made 
for  it,  which  was  eventually  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, a  copy  being  discovered  in  the  Library  at 
Munich.  "This  work,  the  date  of  whose  impression 
was  1522,  contained  also  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus,  and  the  Letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman 
Senate.  The  Latin  version  contains  the  Vision 
only,  corresponding  to  the  last  seven  chapters  of 
the  Ethiopic  version. 

The  subject  of  the  first  cart  is  the  martjridom 
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of  Isaiah,  who  is  here  said  to  have  been  sawn 
asunder  in  consequence  of  the  visions  wiiich  he 
related  to  Hezekiah,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  which  are  recorded 
in  the  first  four  chapters.  These  relate  princi- 
pally to  the  coining  of  '  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord ' 
from  the  seventh  heaven ;  his  being  changed  into 
the  form  of  a  man ;  tiie  preaching  of  his  twelve 
apostles  ;  his  final  rejection  and  suspension  on  a 
tiee,  in  company  with  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
on  the  day  before  the  Sabbatii ;  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  ;  the  last  judgment ;  and  his 
return  to  the  seventh  heaven.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, tlie  arch-fiend  Berial  is  to  descend  on  earth, 
in  the  form  of  an  impious  monarch,  the  murderer 
of  his  mother,  where,  after  his  image  is  worshipjied 
in  every  city  for  three  years,  seven  months,  and 
twenty-seven  days,  he  and  his  powers  are  to  be 
dragged  into  Gehenna. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  gives  a  prolix 
account  of  the  prophet's  ascent  through  seven 
heavens,  each  more  resplendent  and  more  glorious 
than  the  other.  It  contains  distinct  prophetical 
allusions  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  Bethlehem ;  his  crucifixion,  re- 
surrection, and  ascension ;  and  the  worship  of  '  the 
Father,  his  beloved  Clirist,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
Tiie  mode  of  the  prophet's  own  death  is  also  an- 
nounced to  him.  The  whole  work,  observes  its 
learned  translator,  is  '  singularly  characterized  by 
simplicity  of  narration,  by  occasional  sublimity 
of  description,  and  by  riclniess  as  well  as  vigour 
of  imagination.'  Dr.  Laurence  conceives  that 
the  writer  had  no  design  of  imposing  upon  the 
world  a  spurious  production  of  his  own  as  that 
of  the  prophet's,  but  ratlier  of  composing  a  work, 
avowedly  fictitious,  but  accommodated  to  the 
character,  and  consistent  with  the  prophecies,  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

As  to  the  age  of  this  toork,  Dr.  Laurence  suj)- 
poses,  from  the  obvious  reference  to  Nero,  and  tlie 
period  of  three  years,  seven  montlis,  and  twenty- 
seven  days,  and  again  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  days,  after  wliich  Berial  was  to  be 
dragged  to  Gehenna,  that  the  work  was  written 
after  the  death  of  Nero  (wliich  took  place  on  the 
9th  June,  a.d.  68),  but  before  the  close  of  the 
year  69.  Liicke,  however  (Einleitung  in  die 
Offenharung  Johan.\  looks  upon  these  numbers 
as  purely  arbitrary  and  apocalyptical,  and  main- 
tains that  the  dogmatical  character  of  tiie  work, 
the  allusion  to  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  tlie 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  Chiliastic  view,  all  point  to  a 
later  period.  All  that  can  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain respecting  its  date  is,  that  the  first  portion 
was  extant  before  the  time  of  Origen,  and  the 
wliole  before  Epiphanius.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  work  does  not  consist  of  two  inde- 
pendent productions,  which  were  afterwards  united 
into  one,  as  in  the  Etiiiopic  version ;  but  this  is 
a  question  impossible  to  decide  in  the  absence 
of  tiie  original.  The  Latin  fragments  discovered 
by  Mai  correspond  literally  witli  the  Ethiopic, 
wliile  they  not  only  differ  from  tlie  Venetian  edi- 
tion in  single  phrases,  but  the  latter  contains 
passages  so  striking  as  to  induce  the  supposition 
vliat  it  is  derived  from  a  later  recension  of  the 
wiginal  text. 

The  author  was  evidently  a  Jeioish  Christian, 
u  appears  from  tlie  use  made  of  the  Talmudical 
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legend  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  by  big  r» 
presenting  the  false  accuser  of  Isaiah  as  a  Sama^ 
ritan.  The  work  also  abounds  in  Gnostic,  Va- 
lentinian,  and  Ophitic  notions,  such  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  seven  heavens,  and  the  presiding 
angels  of  the  first  five,  the  gradual  transmutation 
of  Christ  until  his  envelopment  in  the  human 
form,  and  finally  the  docetic  conception  of  hia 
history  on  earth.  All  this  has  induced  Liicke 
(ut  supra)  to  consider  the  whole  to  be  a  Gnostic 
production  of  the  second  or  third  century,  of 
which,  however,  the  martyrdom  was  first  written. 
Dr.  Laurence  finds  so  strong  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  account  of  the  seven  heavens  here,  and 
in  the  Testament  of  Levi  {Twelve  Patriarchs), 
that  he  suspects  the  latter  to  '  betray  a  little 
plagiarism.'  If  this  learned  divine  were  right  in 
his  conjecture  respecting  the  early  age  of  this  pro- 
duction, it  would  doubtless  afi'ord  an  additional 
testimony  (if  such  were  wanting)  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  conception  and 
the  proper  deity  of  Jesus,  who  is  here  called  the 
Beloved,  the  Lord,  tlie  Lord  God,  and  the  Lord 
Christ.  In  respect,  however,  to  another  passage, 
in  wliich  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  represented 
as  worsliipping  God,  the  learned  prelate  truly 
observes  that  this  takes  place  only  in  the  character 
of  angels,  which  they  had  assumed. 

Dr.  Liicke  observes  that  the  drapery  only  of 
the  apocalyptic  element  of  this  work  is  Jewish, 
the  internal  character  being  altogether  Christian. 
But  in  both  form  and  substance  there  is  an  evi- 
dent imitation,  if  not  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  at  least  of  the  book  of  Daniel  and  of  the 
Sibylline  oracles.  The  use  of  the  canonical  Apo- 
calypse Liicke  (I.  c.  §  16)  considers  to  be  un- 
deniable in  viii.  45  (comp.  Rev.  xxii.  8  *1  •  vii. 
21-23;  Rev.  xix.  10). 

Of  the  ancient  Greek  poems  called  tne  Sibyl- 
line Oracles  (written  in  hexameter  verse),  tliere 
was  formerly  a  considerable  number  in  use,  of 
wliich  but  few  liave  descended  to  our  times. 
Servius,  in  the  fifih  century,  mentions  a  hundred 
books  {sermones,  \6yoi) ;  and  Suidas,  who  lived 
most  probably  in  tlie  eleventh,  speaks  of  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  Chaldaean  sibyls  alone.  But 
eiglit  only  were  known  to  the  modems,  until 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Angelo  Mai,  who  has 
recovered  and  published  an  eleventh,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  book  from  palimpsests 
in  the  Ambrosian  and  Vatican  libraries  {Script 
Vet.  Nov.  Collect,  vol.  iii.  p.  S).  The  first  eight 
books  have  been  shown  to  be  the  compositions  of 
various  writers  from  the  commencement  of  tlie 
second  century  b.c.  to  a.d.  500.  Of  tliese,  the 
earliest  in  point  of  date  is  supposed  to  be  the 
third  book,  containing  a  series  of  connected  pre- 
dictions written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the 
time  of  tlie  Maccabees,  but  containing  heatlien 
poems  of  a  still  earlier  period.  The  subject  is 
continued  by  another  Alexandrian  Jew,  who 
lived  about  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Notwithstanding  the  later  Christian  inteijwlations 
by  which  this  document  has  been  disfigured,  it 
forms  a  valuable  collection  of  Sibylline  oracles 
respecting  the  Messiali,  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era.  It  concludes  with  another  addition,  written 
partly  in  the  tiiird  century  and  partly  at  a  still 
later  period.  But  before  this  period,  the  fourth 
and  ffth  books  come  in,  the  former  of  which  WM 
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written  by  a  Christian  about  a.d,  80  ;  the  latter 
consists  of  several  predictions-  from  various 
autiiors,  principally  Egyptians,  one  of  wliom  was 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  ;  another  portion  is  by  a  Jew 
in  Asia  Minor,  about  a.d.  20  ;  and  certain  parts 
by  another  Jewish  author,  about  a.d.  70.  But 
the  whole  book  in  its  present  form  proceeds  most 
probably  from  the  Jewish  Christians  residing  at 
Memphis  in  the  commencement  of  Adrian's  reign, 
who  collected  the  greater  portion  of  the  oracles  of 
tlie  first  part,  and  united  them  to  the  third  and 
fourth  books.  At  least  the  whole  three  books 
were  formed  into  one  collection  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  and  ascribed  to  one  and  the 
same  sibyl.  But  at  the  close  of  the  next  century 
tliese  books  were  completely  separated,  and  were, 
together  with  the  subsequent  books  then  written 
(sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth),  each  attributed  to  a 
distinct  prophetess.  Of  these,  the  earliest  in  point 
of  date  is  the  eighth  book,  part  of  which  was 
composed  about  a.d.  170-lSO,  and  the  entire 
finished  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  century, — when  it 
was  united  with  the  others,  as  we  learn  from  Lac- 
tantius.  The  seventh  hook,  separate  from  its  later 
interpolations,  was  composed  by  a  Judaizing 
Christian  in  the  third  century.  The  sixth  hook 
appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  close  of  this 
century  by  a  Christian,  for  he  speaks  of  Christ  as 
the  second  Adam.  That  part  called  the  Acrostics 
was  constructed  in  the  fourth  century  from  earlier 
Sibylline  verses.  Some  portions  of  the  eighth  book 
were  probably  written  at  this  period,  and  intro- 
duced at  a  still  later  among  the  Sibylline  oracles. 
The  latest  of  all  are  the  first  and  second  books, 
written  by  one  and  the  same  author,  who  lived  in 
(he  West  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

Of  this  motley  group,  the  chief  portions  only 
Are  of  an  Apocalyptic  character,  others  being 
purely  epic,  or  in  the  form  of  hymtis.  The  sibyl, 
as  the  oracle  of  God,  predicts  the  destruction  of 
paganism  in  its  wars  on  both  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. To  this  is  annexed  the  Apocalyptic 
consolation  and  encouragement  to  the  sufl'erer  and 
oppressed  among  God's  people.  The  poetic  in- 
terest, which  is  a  characteristic  of  Apocalyptic 
composition,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  is  not 
lost  sight  of. 

There  have  been  three  distinct  periods  traced 
in  respect  to  the  Sibylline  Revelations.  The  first 
is  the  Jewish,  commencing  at  the  Maccabaean 
period.  This,  observes  Liicke,  *  belongs  to  the  cycle 
of  Daniel's  Apocalypse.'  The  second  period  is 
the  Jewish  Christian,  having  a  special  relation  to 
the  Antichristian  character  of  the  persecuting 
Nero,  with  an  admixture  of  Chiliastic  elements. 
The  third  period  is  free  from  Chiliasm,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  character  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, embracing  a  species  of  universal  history  in 
the  Sibylline  form,  concluding  with  the  end  of  all 
things  at  the  final  judgment. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Apocalypse  of  John  and  the  Sibylline 
poems  of  the  second  period,  '  Besides  the  Cliili- 
astic  elements  and  the  reference  to  the  return  of 
Nero,  it  is  common  to  both  that  the  destruction 
of  Rome  forms  the  grand  crisis  of  their  predic- 
tions, and  that  letters  and  cyphers  are  symbol- 
i(>ally  employed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
a  difference  !  The  Sibylline  oracles  are  cha- 
racterized by  a  dry,  monotonous  series  of  mere 
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j)redictions,  threatenings,  and  promises ;  while  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  presents  us  with  an  all  but 
dramatic  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
a  living  picture.  The  most  important  portion  for 
comparison  with  the  Apocalypse  is  the  contem- 
porary first  oracle  of  the  fourth  book.  The  later 
pieces  of  this  kind  may  have  stood  in  conscious  j 
relation  with  the  Apocalypse,  but  tiiis  is  incapable  f 
of  proof  (Liicke,  ut  supra).  ? 

The  books  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai  are  much 
of  the  same  character  with  the  former,  but  have 
less  of  the  religious  element.  The  eleventh  book 
contains  a  statement  of  Jewish,  Greek,  Macedo- 
nian, and'  Egyptian  history  from  the  Deluge  (o 
Julius  Caesar.  There  are  some  single  passages 
which  resemble  the  third  book,  but  tlie  author  was 
a  different  person,  and  was  probably  a  Jew,  who 
lived  a  short  time  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  tioelfth  book  resembles  the  fifth  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  contains  the  same  series  of  Roman 
emperors  from  Augustus,  under  whose  reign  tlie 
appearance  of  Christ  is  prominently  brought  for- 
ward. This  series,  which  in  the  third  book 
ended  with  Hadrian,  here  proceeds  as  far  as  Alex- 
ander Severus,  passing  over  Sulpicius  Severus. 
Its  Christian  origin  is  beyond  question,  and  it 
iiiay  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  Severus, 
A.D.  222. 

The  thirteenth  book  narrates,  in  the  Sibylline 
form,  the  wars  of  the  Romans  in  the  East  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  third  century,  probably  com- 
mencing where  the  former  had  ended.  It  is  ol)- 
servable  that  the  author  alludes  to  the  mathe- 
matical fame  of  Bostra. 

Tlie  most  prominent  feature  of  the  fourteenth 
hook  is  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  which  is  provisioned  for  a  whole  year 
in  expectation  of  a  long  period  of  adversity ;  the 
last  prince  of  the  Latin  race  appears  and  departs, 
after  whom  comes  a  royal  race  of  long  duration. 
Tlie  whole  narration  points  to  the  period  of  tlie 
migration  and  downfall  of  the  Western  empire. 
The  author  doubtless  was  a  Christian  of  the  fifth 
century. 

The  book  called  the  Testaments  of  the 
TWELVE  Patriarchs  is  an  ancient  Apocryphal 
work  (founded  most  probably  on  Gen.  xlix.  1,  sq.), 
in  which  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are  represented 
as  delivering  their  dying  predictions  and  precepts 
to  their  posterity.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  tliis  work 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  translated 
into  Greek  by  St.  Chrysostom.  But  Dr.  Gralie, 
who  first  adduced  this  testimony,  considers  it  very 
doubtful.  Tlie  author  of  the  Latin  version  (from 
the  Greek)  was  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Greek  named  Nicholas,  Abbot  of"  St. 
Albans.  The  bishop's  attention  was  first  directed 
to  it  by  Archdeacon  John  de  Basingstoke,  who 
had  seen  the  work  during  his  studies  at  Athens. 
This  version,  which  was  first  printed  from  very 
incorrect  copies  in  148.3,  and  afterwards  in  1532 
and  1549,  was  reprinted  in  the  Orthodoxogra- 
pha  of  Gryneeus,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 
A  few  specimens  of  the  original  were  printed  at 
various  times  by  Cotelerius  {Not.  in  Script. 
Apostol),  Gale  (Amiot.  in  Jamblich.),  and 
Wharton  (Auctarium)  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  learned  Dr.  Giabe  to  give  the  entire  work  in 
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the  original  Greek,  in  1699,  from  a  Cambridge 
manuscript  on  vellum  (the  identical  MS.  used 
by  Robert  of  Lincoln  for  his  translation),  a  cojiy 
of  which  was  made  for  him  by  the  learned  Dr. 
John  Mill,  who  collated  it  with  a  manuscript  on 
paper  in  the  Bodleian,  written  a.d.  1268,  and 
annexed  to  it  various  readings  from  other  manu- 
scripts. Dr.  Grabe  was  the  person  who  first  divided 
the  work  into  chapters  or  paragraphs,  with  num- 
bers prefixed.  He  added  some  valuable  notes, 
•which,  with  the  originals,  were  republished  by 
Fabricius  in  his  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T. 

This  work  contains  many  beautiful  passages, 
and,  while  its  form  is  that  of  a  pretended  pro- 
phecy, bears  indirect  testimony  to  the  facts  and 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  nativity,  cruci- 
fixion, resurrection,  ascension,  and  unblemished 
character  of  Jesus,  ascribing  to  him  such  titles  as 
evidently  show  that  his  divinity  was  fully  recog- 
nised. The  author  testifies  also  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  seems  especially  to  allude 
to  the  four  Gospels.  The  age  of  this  Apocryphal 
work  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  importance  in 
sacred  criticism. 

Mr.  William  Whiston,  who  has  given  an 
English  translation  of  tliis  work  in  his  Authentic 
Records,  considers  it  to  be  a  genuine  production, 
and  one  of  the  concealed  (as  he  interprets  the 
word  Apocryphal)  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
maintaining  that  if  this,  and  the  book  of  Enoch, 
were  not  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jer'isalem 
(which  he  holds  to  be  a  wild  notion),  they  are  of' 
necessity  genuine  and  divine.  Cave  {Hist.  Liter.) 
was  at  first  disposed  to  place  the  work  in  the  year 
A.D.  192,  but  he  subsequently  regarded  it  as  more 
probably  written  near  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century.  That  the  work  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Origen  appears  from  his  observation, 
'  We  find  the  like  sentiment  in  another  little 
book,  called  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patri- 
archs, although  it  is  not  in  the  canon,'  viz.,  that 
by  sinners  are  to  be  understood  the  angels  of 
Satan  {Homil.  in  Jos.  comp.  with  Testament. 
Reuben.,  sect.  3).  Jerome  also  observes  that 
there  had  been  forged  revelations  of  all  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets.  Tertullian  has  also  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  cited  by  Procopius 
of  Gaza,  about  a.d.  520 ;  and  in  the  Stichometry 
of  Nicephorus  (about  a.d.  800)  it  is  said  to  con- 
Uin  in  the  Greek  5100,  and  in  the  Latin  4800, 
stichs  or  verses  [Verse].  Dr.  Dodwell,  from 
its  Hellenistic  character,  ascribes  it  to  the  first 
century.  The  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Nitzsch 
{De  Testamentis  duodecim  Patriarcharum,  Wit- 
tenb.  1810),  however,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  having  been  the  work  of  a  Jewish  Christian, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  The 
design  of  the  writer  was  evidently  to  convert  the 
twelve  tribes  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  this 
object  are  introduced  the  Apocalyptic  elements. 
The  time  of  Christ's  appearance  is  predicted. 
The  Messiah  is  represented  as  both  priest  and 
king,  and  v/ith  this  view  characterized  as  equally 
sprung  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi.  He 
is  to  appear,  after  many  calamities,  as  the  com- 
mon Saviour  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  also  con- 
tains revelations  purely  Christian,  as  the  ever- 
lasting reign  of  Christ,  the  general  resurrection, 
and  the  last  judgment  The  Apocalypse  of  John 
M  referred  to,  if  not  expressly  cited;  and  the 
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Apocalyptical  poitions  have  evidently  thit  fo» 
their  groundwork,  together  with  the  book  o( 
Daniei,  and  that  of  Enoch,  which  is  expressly 
cited  as  a  wo»k  of  authority  (Levi,  2;  Naph- 
thali,  5),  and  is  consequently  an  earlier  produc- 
tion. There  was  an  altered  and  interpolated 
English  translation  of  this  book,  published  (as  a 
genuine  work  of  the  twelve  patriarchs)  in  Bristol 
by  Richard  Day,  in  1813. 

The  Fourth  Book  op  Ezra  (the^rs^  accord 
ing  to  the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic)  [Esdras]  is,  from 
its  Apocalyptic  character,  styled  by  Nicephorua 
{Can.  3.  4)  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  Q hiroKi\v^ii 
'EcrBpa).  Its  original  language  (according  to 
Liicke)  was  Greek,  although  it  is  at  present  extant 
only  in  a  Latin,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  transla- 
tion, of  which  the  Latin  is  the  most  ancient.  The 
main  body  of  the  work,  viz.,  chaps,  iii.-xiv.,  con- 
tains a  connected  revelation,  which  is  partly  an 
open  imitation  of  Daniel,  and  partly  resembles 
the  New  Testament  Apocalypse.  It  contains  a 
mixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements.  This 
work,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  was  known 
to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the  second  century ; 
and  from  the  indication  in  the  Introduction 
(ch.  iii.  1),  '  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  I  was  in  Babylon,'  Liicke 
conjectures  that  the  author  may  have  written  in 
the  thirtieth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerasa- 
lem,  or  a.d.  100;  and  this  date  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  vision  of  the  eagle  (ch.  xi.  ;  xii.),  which 
indicates  the  time  of  Trajan.  He  conceives  the 
author  to  have  been  evidently  a  Jew,  who  lived 
out  of  Palestine,  probably  in  Egypt,  but  that  the 
variation  in  the  several  ancient  versions  of  the 
work  prove  it  to  have  been  interpolated  by  a 
Christian  hand. 

The  first  two  and  last  two  chapters  (found  only 
in  the  Latin,  in  most  MSS.  of  which  they  form 
distinct  books,  the  first  two  chapters  being  gene- 
rally named  2nd  and  3rd,  and  the  two  last  5th 
and  sometimes  6th  Esdras  ;  see  Laurence's  1  Ezra, 
pp.  283-287)  are  the  work  of  a  Christian,  and  are 
unconnected  with  the  main  body  of  the  book.  In 
the  two  first  the  author  has  imitated  the  canonical 
Apocalypse,  and  prefixed  this  portion  as  a  kind 
of  preface  to  the  work ;  but  there  is  no  internal 
character  which  can  enable  us  to  form  any  nearer 
conjecture  as  to  their  date.  The  author  of  the 
last  two  chaj)ters  (xv.,  xvi.)  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  during  the  Decian 
or  Diocletian  persecutions  (chap.  xv.  10).  Rome, 
the  Apocalyptic  Babylon  of  the  author,  ap- 
proaches her  downfall  (xv.  43,  sq.).  Several 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  evidently 
alluded  to  (comp.  4  Ezra  xvi.  29,  sq.  with  Matt. 
xxiv.  40,  41  ;  xvi.  42 — 45,  with  I  Cor,  vii.  29, 
30;  XV.  8,  9,  with  Rev.  vi.  10).  The  whole 
chapter  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  imitation  of 
Matt.  xxiv.  (comp.  also  4  Ezra  i.  30  with  Matt. 
xxiii.  37;  ii.  11  with  Luke  xvi.  9;  and  ii.  12 
with  Rev.  xxii.  2  ;  also  ii.  42  with  Rev.xiv.  1-3  ; 
and  ii.  18  with  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2). 

The  ancient  romantic  fiction,  entitled  the  She,?* 
HERD  OF  Herhas,  is  not  without  its  Apocif. 
lyptic  elements.  These,  however,  are  confined  ti 
book  1.  3,  4  ;  but  they  are  destitute  of  signification 
or  originality  [Hermas]. 
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The  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  the  most  curioas 
of  the  spurious  revelations,  resembling  in  its  out- 
ward form  both  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apo- 
calypse ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  latter 
work  or  the  book  of  Enoch  was  first  written 
[Enoch].  Professor  Moses  Stuart  {Biblioth. 
Sacra,  No.  2,  p.  363,  1843)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  many  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,  the  fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  and  the 
Pastor  of  Hernias,  were  composed  '  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.' 

There  was  an  Apocryphal  Revelation  of 
St.  John  extant  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Grammarian,  the  only  one  of  the  ancients  who 
mentions  it,  and  who  calls  it  a  pseudepigraphal 
book.  It  was  not  known  what  had  become  of  it, 
imtil  the  identical  work  was  recently  published 
from  a  Vatican,  as  well  as  a  A'ienna  manuscript, 
by  Birch,  in  his  Auctarium,  under  the  title  of 
•  The  Apocalypse  of  tlie  Holy  Apostle  and  Evan- 
gelist John  the  Divine.'  From  the  silence  of  the 
ancients  respecting  this  work,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  before  the  third  or  fourtli  cen- 
tury. Liicke  has  pointed  out  other  internal  marks 
of  a  later  age,  as,  for  instance,  the  mention  of  in- 
cense, which  he  observes  first  came  into  use  in 
the  Christian  church  after  the  fourth  century  (al- 
though here  the  author  of  the  spurious  book  may 
have  taken  his  idea  from  Rev.  v.  8 ;  viii.  3)  ;  also 
of  images  and  rich  crosses,  which  were  not  in  use 
before  the  '  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.'  The  name 
patriarch,  applied  here  to  a  dignitary  in  the 
church,  belongs  to  the  same  age.  The  time  in  which 
Theodosius  himself  lived  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  he  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, which  Liicke  conceives  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable age  of  the  work  itself.  Regarding  the 
object  and  occasion  of  the  work  (which  is  a  rather 
servile  imitation  of  the  genuine  Apocalypse),  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  dates  ami  of  in- 
ternal characteristics,  there  are  no  certain  indica- 
tions. Birch's  text,  as  well  as  his  manuscripts, 
abound  in  errors;  but  Thilo  has  collated  two 
Paris  manuscripts  for  his  intended  edition  (see 
his  Acta  Thomce,  Proleg.  p.  Ixxxiii.).  Assemann 
{Bihlioth.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  282)  states 
that  there  is  an  Arabic  version  among  the  Vatican 
MSS.— W.  W. 

REZEPH  (y\T\ ;  Sept.  'Pa<^«'0),  a  city  which 
occurs  among  those  subdued  by  the  Assyrians  (2 
Kings  xix.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12).  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  tliat  Ptolemy  mentions  under  the 
name  of  'Prj(rw<^o,  as  a  city  of  Palmy rene  (Geog. 
v.  15);  and  this  again  is  possibly  the  same  with 
the  Rasapha  which  Abulfeda  places  at  nearly  a 
day's  journey  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

REZIN  (i^VI ;  Sept.  'PaouTffdv),  the  last  king 
of  Damascene-Syria,  slain  by  Tiglath-pileser 
(2  Kings  XV.  37  ;  xvi.  5-10 ;  Isa.  vii.  1  ;  viii. 
4-7)  [Damascus]. 

REZON  (flfl,  pri7ice ;  Sept.  'PaC<iv),  an  offi- 
cer of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  who  established 
the  independence  of  Damascus,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascene-Syria,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms 
(1  Kings  xi.  23,  24)  [Damascus]. 

RHEGIUM  ('P^frytoy),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Italjf  near  its  south-western  extremity,  opposite 
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Messina  in  Sicily  (Acts  xxviii.  13).     It  is  now 
called  Reggio,  and  is  the  capital  of  Calabria. 

RHODA  {'P6Sri,  i.  e.  Rose),  a  servant  maid 
mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  13. 

RHODES  ('P6Sos),  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  commerce,  na« 
vigation,  literature,  and  the  arts,  but  now  reduced  to 
a  state  of  abject  poverty  by  the  devastations  of  war 
and  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  its  Turkish  rulers. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  forty-four  leagues 
in  circumference,  twenty  leagues  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  six  broad.  In  the  centre  is 
a  lofty  mountain  named  Artemira,  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  whole  island  ;  of  the 
elevated  coast  of  Carmania  on  the  north ;  the 
Archipelago,  studded  with  numerous  islands,  on 
the  north-west ;  Mount  Ida,  veiled  in  clouds,  on 
the  south-west ;  and  the  wide  expanse  of  waters 
that  wash  the  shores  of  Africa  on  the  south  and 
south-east.  It  was  famed  in  ancient  times,  and  is 
still  celebrated  for  its  delightful  climate,  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil.  The  gardens  are  filled  with 
delicious  fruit,  every  gale  is  scented  with  the  most 
powerful  fragrance  wafted  from  the  groves  of 
orange  and  citron-trees,  and  the  numberless  aro- 
matic herbs  exhale  such  a  profusion  of  the  richest 
odours  that  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  impreg- 
nated with  spicy  perfume.  It  is  well  watered  by 
the  river  Candura,  and  numerous  smaller  streams 
and  rivulets  that  spring  from  the  shady  sides  of 
Mount  Aitemira.  It  contains  two  cities — Rhodes, 
the  capital,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks,  and  a  small 
number  of  Jews ;  and  the  ancient  Lindus,  now 
reduced  to  a  hamlet,  peopled  by  Greeks,  who  are 
almost  all  engaged  in  commerce.  Besides  these 
there  are  five  villages  occupied  by  Turks  and  a 
small  number  of  Jews ;  and  five  towns  and  forty- 
one  villages,  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The  whole 
population  was  estimated  by  Savery  at  36,500  ; 
but  Turner,  a  later  traveller,  estimates  them  only 
at  20,000,  of  whom  14,000  were  Greeks,  and  6000 
Turks,  with  a  sm'all  mixture  of  Jews  residing 
chiefly  in  the  capital. 

Tlie  city  of  Rhodes  is  famous  for  its  huge  brazen 
statue  of  Apollo,  called  Colossus,  which  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  was  so  high  that 
ships  passed  in  full  sail  between  its  legs.  It  was 
the  work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  tlie  disciple  of 
Lysfppus ;  its  height  was  126  feet,  and  twelve  years 
were  occupied  in  its  construction.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
III.,  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  after  having  stood 
56  years.  The  brass  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed was  a  load  for  900  camels.  Its  extremities 
were  sustained  by  sixty  pillars  of  marble,  and  a 
winding  staircase  led  up  to  the  top,  from  whence 
a  view  might  be  obtained  of  Syria,  and  the  ships 
proceeding  to  Egypt,  in  a  large  looking-glass  sus- 
pended to  the  neck  of  the  statue.  There  is  not  a 
single  vestige  of  this  celebrated  work  of  art  now 
remaining. 

St.  Paul  appears  to  have  visited  Rhodes  while 
on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a.d.  58  (Acts  xxi.  1). 

The  Sept.  translators  place  the  Rhodians  among 
the  children  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4),  and  in  this  they 
are  followed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Isidore;  but 
Bochart  maintains  that  the  Rhodians  are  too  mo- 
dern to  have  been  planted  there  by  any  immediate 
son  of  Javan,  and  considers  that  Moses  rather  is- 
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tended  the  Gauls  on  the  Mediterranean  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  near  Marseilles,  where 
there  was  a  district  called  Rhodanusia,  and  a  city 
of  the  same  name.  They  also  render  Ezek. 
xxvii.  15,  '  children  of  the  Rhndians,'  instead  of, 
as  in  the  Hebrew, '  children  of  Dedan.'  Calmet 
considers  it  probable  that  here  they  read  '  children 
of  Redan  or  Rodan,'  but  that  in  Gen.  x.  4,  they 
read  '  Dedan,'  as  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  antiquities  of  Rhodes  reach  no  farther  bacK 
than  the  residence  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  The  remains  of  their  fine  old  fortress, 
of  great  size  and  strength,  are  still  to  be  seen ; 
the  cells  of  the  knights  are  entire,  but  the  sanc- 
tuary has  been  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a 
magazine  for  military  stores. 

In  modern  times  Rhodes  has  been  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  this  military 
order,  under  whom  it  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
its  heroic  resistance  to  the  Turks ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Solyman  the  Great  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  island  was  finally  surren- 
dered to  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  has  since  con- 
tinued. 

It  IS  now  governed  by  a  Turkish  Pacha,  who 
exercises  despotic  sway,  seizes  u])on  the  property 
of  the  people  at  his  pleasure,  and  from  whose  vigi- 
lant rapacity  scarcely  anything  can  be  concealed. 
Under  this  iron  rule  the  inhabitants  are  ground  to 
poverty,  and  the  island  is  becoming  rapidly  depo- 
pulated (Coronelli,  Isolandi  Rodi  Geografica ; 
Clarke's  Travels;  Turner's  Journal;  Schubert's 
Reise  itis  Morgenl.). — G.  M.  B. 

RIBLAH  (n??");  Sept.  'Pa^Kadix),  a  town 
on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hamath,  through  which  the  Babylonians, 
both  in  their  irruptions  and  departures,  were  ac- 
customed to  pass  (Num.  xxxiv.  1 1  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  33 ;  xxv.  26 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5 ;  lii.  10). 
This  place  is  no  where  mentioned  but  in  the 
Bible.  The  Jewish  commentators,  exchanging 
the  *1  for  n,  supposed  it  to  denote  Daphne  or  An- 
tioch  (Jerome,  Onomast.  s.  v.  '  Riblatha ;'  and 
on  Ezek.  xlvii.).  This  city,  however,  was  too  far 
from  Hamath  to  the  north  boundary  of  Palestine. 
It  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  site  called  Ribleh, 
which  Buckingham  found  thirty  or  forty  miles 
south  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes  (Arab  Tribes, 
p.  481). 

RIDDLE  (n']''n),  literally,  '  something  intri- 
cate or  coniplicated ;'  dlytyfia.  Gesenius  de- 
rives the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Arabic  jt^. 
'  to  bend  off,  or  tie  in  knots ;'  and  the  immediate 
etymology  usually  assigned  to  the  Greek  word  is 
alvlffffo/xat,  '  to  hint  obscurely.'  The  Hebrew 
word  (Judg.  xiv.  12-19)  properly  means  *  a  riddle 
or  enigma;  'Sept.  •>rpd)3A.ijjuo ;  Vulg. problema  and 
propositio;  where  Samsoh  proposes  to  the  thirty 
young  Philistines  who  attended  his  nuptials,  an 
enigma,  derived  from  the  circumstance  oY  his 
having  lately  found  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in 
the  skeleton  of  the  lion,  which  he  had  killed  some 
months  before,  when  he  had  come  to  espouse  his 
wife  [Bkb].  This  riddle  or  enigma,  though  un- 
fair in  regard  to  those  who  accepted  the  pledge  to 
unravel  it,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  par- 
ticular fact  by  the  knowledge  of  which  alone  it 
could  be  explained  by  them,  nevertheless  answers 
to  the  approved  definition  of  au  enigma,  as  con- 
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sisting  of  an  artful  and  abstruse  pioposition,  put 
in  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  even  contrary  term*, 
in  order  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  others  in  find- 
ing out  its  meaning. 

The  pleasure  of  the  propounder  is  derived  from 
perplexing  his  hearers ;  and  tlieirs  from  overcom- 
ing the  difficulty,  which  is  usually  renewed  by 
their  proposing  another  enigma. 

This  kind  of  amusement  seems  to  nave  oeen 
resorted  to,  especially  at  entertainments,  in  all 
ages  among  ditferent  nations  ;  and  has  even  been 
treated  as  an  art,  and  reduced  to  rules.  The  chief 
writers  on  this  curious  subject  are,  Nic.  Reusner 
(^nigmatograph.)  and  F.  Menestrier. 

The  principal  rules  laid  down  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  enigma  are  the  following :  that  it  must 
be  obscure,  and  the  more  obscure  the  better,  pro- 
vided that  the  description  of  the  thing,  however 
covered  and  abstract,  and  in  whatever  remote  or 
uncommon  terms,  be  really  correct ;  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  thing  thus  described  be  well 
known.  Sometimes,  and  especially  in  a  witty 
enigma,  the  amusement  consists  in  describing  a 
thing  by  a  set  of  truisms,  which  tell  their  own 
meaning,  but  which  confound  the  he*  er,  through 
his  expectation  of  some  deep  and  difficult  mean- 
ing. The  greater  enigma  is  to  be  rendered 
more  intricate  and  knotty  by  a  multitude  of 
words  ;  the  lesser  may  consist  of  only  one  or  two 
remote  words  or  allusions. 

The  speech  of  Lamech  to  nis  wives  Adah  and 
Zillah  (Gen.  xiv.  23,  24)  is,  possibly,  an  enig- 
matic mode  of  communicating  some  painful  in- 
telligence. It  is  recorded  (1  Kings  x.  1)  tliat  the 
queen  of  Sheba  came  to  prove  Solomon  nn^HS  ; 
Sept.  iv  alvlyfuurt ;  Vulg.  in  cenigmatibus.  Jose- 
phus  relates  that  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  tried  the 
skill  of  Solomon  in  the  same  way ;  and  quotes 
Dius  to  attest  that  Solomon  sent  riddles  to  Hiiani, 
and  that  the  Tyrian  king  forfeited  much  money 
to  Solomon  from  his  inability  to  answer  them,  but 
redeemed  it,  upon  a  man  of  Tyre  named  Abdemon 
being  found  able  to  solve  thtm(^Antiq.  viii.  5.  3). 
The  description  of  the  Messiah  under  the  name  of 
the  Branch,  l^fi,  when  considered  in  regard  to  the 
occasion  and  context,  may  be  considered  as  a  sjje- 
cimen  of  the  lesser  enigma  (see  Lowfh  upon  tiie 
passage).  '  The  number  of  the  beast '  (Rev.  xiii. 
18),  may  be  also  considered  as  an  enigma.  The 
other  instances  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  used 
all  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  enigmatic  character. 
They  are  as  follows,  with  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
readings: — Num.  xii.  8,  where  it  means  'an 
oracle  or  vision,'  5('  alytyfidrwu.  non  per  cenigmata 
et  figuras  (Moses)  dominum  videt ;  Ps.  xlix.  5. 
'a  song,'  wp6$\7ifia, propositio ;  Ixxviii.  2,  'dark 
sayings,' T/jojSA^j/iaTa,  propositiones ;  Prov.  i.  6, 
'  intricate  proverbs,'  alviy^ia-TO,  anigmata ;  Ezra 
xvii.  2, '  a  parable,'  Si-fiyrifxa,  Aq. ;  a'lvty/j.a,  cenigma; 
Dan.  viii.  23,  'artifices;'  TTpofi\i\ixaTa,  proposi- 
tiones,  eenigmata;  Hab.  ii.  6,  '  a  song,'  ■irp6$\rifia, 
loquela  oiiigmatum.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  finil 
(Wisd.  xlvii.  15)  TrapafioXais  o.lviyna.Twv,  cenig- 
mata ;  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12), 
kv  tUviyaari,  in  eenigmate,  which  Bretschneider 
points  out  as  a  quotation  of  Num.  xii.  8,  and 
where  alvlyfiari  is  opposed  to  rh  tlSos,  'the  clear 
reality.'  The  word  enigma,  taken  in  tlie  exten- 
sive meaning  of  its  root,  aJyos,  certainly  applies  to 
an  immense  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  viz.  aa 
a  narrative  or  tale,  having  an  application  to  present 
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chcumstances;  Odyss.  xiv.  508,  a  fable,  bearing 
moral  instruction  ;  Hes.  Oper.  202,  which  nearly 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  parable  [Parable]  ; 
a  pointed  sentence,  saying,  or  proverb  (Theocritus, 
xiv.  13)  [Proverb;  Prophecy].  According 
to  Lennep,  the  word  a'tviyfia,  taken  substantively, 
means  '  anything  obscure.'  As  specimens  of  the 
enigmatical  style  in  the  Old  Testament,  Winer 
points  out  Prov.  xxx.  12-19;  Isa.  xxi,  12.  In 
the  New  we  may  adduce  our  Lord's  discourse 
with  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  3),  and  with  the  Jews 
(vi.51,  &c.),  where  the  enigmatical  style  is  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  attention,  in  an  unri- 
valled manner  (Winer,  Bibl.  Archdol. ;  Stuck, 
Antiq.  Conviv.  iii.  17). — J.  F.  D. 

RIMMON  (flQ^)  is  mentioned  in  numerous 
places  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  denote  the  Pomegranate- tree  and 
fruit,  being  described  in  the  works  of  the  Arabs 
by  the  name  roonian.  The  pomegranate  is  a 
native  of  Asia  ;  and  we  may  trace  it  from  Syria, 
through  Persia,  even  to  the  mountains  of  Northern 
India.  It  is  common  in  Northern  Africa,  and 
was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt :  hence  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  complain  (Num.  xx.  5),  '  It  is 
no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pome- 
granates.' Being  common  in  Syria  and  Persia, 
it  must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
Eastern  nations.  In  the  piesent  day  it  is  highly 
valued,  and  travellers  descril'e  the  jwmegranate  as 
being  delicious  throughout  Persia.  The  late  Sir 
A.  Burnes  states  that  the  famous  pomegranates 
without  seeds  are  grown  in  gardens  under  the 
snowy  hills,  near  the  river  Cabul.  The  bright 
and  dark-green  foliage  of  the  pomegranate,  and 
its  flowers  conspicuous  for  the  crimson  colour 
both  of  the  calyx  and  petals,  must  have  made  it 
an  object  of  desire  in  gardens;  while  its  large 
reddish-coloured  fruit,  filled  with  numerous  seeds, 
each  surrounded  with  juicy  pleasant-tasted  pulp, 
would  make  it  still  more  valuable  as  a  fruit  in 
warm  countries.  The  pulpy  grains  of  this  fruit 
are  sometimes  eaten  by  themselves,  sometimes 
sprinkled  with  sugar  ;  at  other  times  the  jaice  is 
pressed  out  and  made  into  wine,  or  one  of  the 
esteemed  sherbets  of  the  East.  This  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  for  it  is 
said  in  Canticles,  viii.  2,  '  I  would  cause  thee  to 
drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pome- 
granate.' The  beaufy  of  the  fruit  when  burst- 
ing and  displaying  the  delicate  colours  of  the 
pulpy  grains,  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  same  book  (vi.  7),  '  As  a  piece 
of  pomegranate  are  thy  cheeks  (temples)  within 
thy  locks ;'  so  also  the  beauty  of  the  flower-beds 
when  first  opening  made  it  an  object  of  attraction 
(vi.  11),  '  I  went  into  the  garden  of  imts,  &c.,  to 
see  whether  the  pomegranates  budded;'  and  again 
in  vii.  12.  Being  valued  as  a  fruit,  and  admired 
as  a  flower,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  should 
be  cultivated  in  gardens  and  orchards ;  and  to 
this  several  ))assages  refer,  as  Canticles  iv.  13.  In 
other  places  it  is  enumerated  with  the  more  valued 
and  cultivated  trees  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
vine,  the  fig-tree,  the  palm-tree,  and  the  olive,  as 
in  Joel  i.  12;  Hag.  xi.  19.  The  pomegranate  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  a  native  of  Egypt;  it 
must,  however,  have  been  cultivated  there  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  the  Israelites,  when  in  the  desert, 
lamented  the  loss  of  its  fruit.    That  it  was  pro- 
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duced  in  Palestine  during  the  same  early  ages  is 
evident,  from  the  spies  bringing  some  back  when 
sent  into  Canaan  to  see  what  kind  of  a  land  it  was ; 
for  we  are  told  that  they  '  came  unto  the  brook  of 
Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with 
one  cluster  of  grapes,  &c.,  and  they  brought  of  the 
pomegranates,  and  of  the  figs.' 

The  pomegranate  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks, 
being  the  ^o^of  Theophrastus,  and  of  Dioscorides, 
(i.  151),  It  was  employed  as  a  medicine  by 
Hippocrates,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer  under 
the  name  side,  supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Its  English  name  is  derived  from  the  pomum 
granatum  ('grained  apple')  of  the  Romans.  Vari- 
ous parts  of  the  plant  were  employed  medicinally, 
as,  for  instance,  the  root,  or  rather  its  bark,  the 
flowers  which  are  called  kvtivos  by  Dioscorides, 
and  the  double  flowers  PaKavernov  ;  also  <he  rind 
of  the  pericarp,  called  malicorium  by  the  Romans, 
and  aiStoi'  by  Dioscorides.  Some  of  the  pro- 
perties which  these  plants  possess,  make  them 
useful  both  as  drugs  and  as  medicines.  We 
have  hence  a  combination  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental properties,  which  would  make  the  pome- 
granate an  object  sure  to  command  attention; 
and  these,  in  addition  to  the  showy  nature  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  roundish  form  of  the  fruit, 
crowned  by  the  protuberant  remains  of  the  calyx, 
would  induce  its  selection  as  an  ornament  to  be 
imitated  in  carved  work.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  it  as  an  ornament  on  the  robes 
of  the  priests  (Exod.  xxviii.  33 ;  xxxix.  24) ; 
and  also  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  vii.  18,  20,  42; 
2  Kings  XXV.  17;  2  Chron.  iii.  16;  iv.  13).  It 
might,  therefore,  well  be  adduced  by  Moses  among 
the  desirable  objects  of  the  land  of  promise 
(Deut.  viii.  8) :  'a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  vines,  and  fig-treas,  and  pomegranates ;  a  land 
of  oil-olive  and  honey.' — J.  F.  R. 

RIMMON,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
Palestine,  probably  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pomegranate-trees. 

1.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  the  south 
of  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  32 ;  xix.  7  ;  1  Chron.  iv. 
32;  Zech.  xiv.  10). 

2.  A  town  on  a  high  conical  chalky  rock  or 
peak,  north-east  of  Gibeah  and  Michmash,  near 
the  desert  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47;  xxi.  13).  The 
Onomasticon  places  it  fifteen  miles  north  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  this 
rock,  which  is  still  crowned  by  a  village  bearing 
the  name  of  Rummon  :  see  Robinson's  Palestine, 
ii.  113.  Some  suppose  this  the  Rimmon  men- 
tioned in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

3.  A  city  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix.  3 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  62). 

4.  A  station  of  the  Israelites  after  leaving 
Sinai  (Num.  xxxiii.  19). 

RIMMON,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Sy- 
rians (2  Kings  v.  18).  As  this  name  is  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  Bible,  and  there  only  in  the 
present  text,  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed  con- 
cerning the  power  it  symbolized.  If  it  be  referred 
to  the  pomegranate,  we  may  suppose  that  the  fruit 
had  beco.Tie  the  symbol  of  some  mysterious  pow- 
ers in  nature.  But  many  commentators  entitled 
to  respect,  as  Le  Clerc,  Selden,  Vitringa,  and 
Rosenmiillei,  would  rather  seek  the  signification 
of  the  word  in  DD1  ramam,  '  the  exalted ;'  in 
which  case  we  may  take  it  to  ifave  been  a  name 
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of  eminence  applied  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  some 
idol  under  which  the  sun  was  represented. 

"  RIPHATH  (nan  ;  Sept.  •Ptfde ;  in  1  Chron. 
Dipliath,  nQ^T),  a  northern  people  descended 
from  Gomer  (Gen.  x.  3).  See  Nations,  Dis- 
persion OF. 

RIVER.  All  the  rivers  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  in  this  work  described  under  their  respec- 
tive names,  except  such  as  are  included  in  the 
article  Palestine.  The  Nile  is  described  un- 
der KoYPT ;  and  Gihon  and  Pison  are  consi- 
dered under  Paradise. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  discriminate  the  words 
which  are  applied  to  different  kinds  of  rivers  in 
Scripture. 

1.  "IK*  and  IIK*  jeor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  Egyptian  origin,  denotes  a  '  fosse,'  or 
'  river :'  (it  was  expressed  by  ioro  in  the  dialect  of 
Memphis,  and  by  iero  in  that  of  Thebes,  while  it 
appears  as  ior  in  the  Rosetta  inscription).  This 
name  is  applied  exclusively  in  Scripture  to  '  the 
river  of  Egypt'  (D'>1X0  1N'')»  excepting  in  Dan. 
xii.  5,  6,  7,  where  it  denotes  another  river.  This 
'  river  of  Egypt'  is  undoubtedly  the  Nile  ;  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  '  brook  of  Egypt,' 
mentioned  below. 

2.  ini  nahar,  is  the  word  generally  used  to 
express  any  river  or  perennial  stream.  It  has  at 
this  day  the  same  application  in  Arabic,  in 
which  language  also,  as  in  Hebrew,  it  includes 
canals,  as  the  '  Nahara.wa.n  of  Khuzistan ;  and 
the  Scripture  rfiust  mean  the  Euphrates  and  its 
canals,  where  it  speaks  of  '  the  rivers  (naharoih) 
of  Babylon'  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1). 

3.  7nj,  nachal,  denotes  a  stream,  brook,  or 
torrent,  whether  perennial  or  not,  but  mostly  not, 
as  most  of  the  brooks  of  Palestine  are  torrents, 
flowing  only  in  winter  [Palestine].  See  a 
picturesque  allusion  to  such  brooks  in  Job  vi.  15. 
When  the  word  stands  alone  it  seems  to  denote  a 
mere  winter  torrent,  a  permanent  stream  being  in- 
dicated by  the  addition  of  the  word  jn*N, '  peren- 
nial,' as  in  Ps.lxxiv.  15;  Deut.  xxxi.  4  ;  Amos  v. 
24.  A  few  brooks  are  specially  designated,  as 
the  Bkook  of  Willows  (Isa.  xv.  7),  a  stream 
on  tlie  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  the  present 
Wady-el-Ahsy,  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  enters  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  the  Arnon  (see  the  word)  ;  the 
Jabbok  (which  see);  tlie  Besor  {the  cold),  a 
torrent  emptying  itself  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Gaza  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10, 21)  :  the  Kidhon, 
the  KisHON  (see  the  two  words) ;  and  the  Kanah, 
a  stream  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvi.  18;  xvii.  9).  'The  Brook  of 
Egypt,'  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Josh. 
XV.  4,  47 ;  1  Kings  viii.  65 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7 ; 
Isa.  xxvii.  12  ;  which  is  also  called  simply  '  the 
brook'  (Ezek.  xlvii.  19  ;  xlviii.  28),  and  described 
as  on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  is 
unquestionably  the  Wady-el-Arish,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  which  was  anciently  called 
Rhinocorura.  The  '  river"  (jeor)  of  Egypt'  is, 
however,  the  Nile ;  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
two  are  not  so  well  distinguished  in  the  Authorized 
Version  as  in  the  original. 

The  word  nachal  (^^'^  sometimes  oc  :ir-  in 
thetenie  of  the  Arabic  Wady,  that  is,  a     i!  ey 
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watered  by  a  brook  or  torrent.  Sach  are  the  ralley 
of  EsHCOL  (which  see) ;  the  valley  of  Gkrak 
(Gfen.  xxvi.  17) ;  and  as  nachal  signifies  both  a 
brook  and  the  valley  in  which  it  flows,  the  same 
terms  may  be  imderstood  of  either,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  '  brook'  Zered  in  Deut.  ii.  13,  14  ;  which  is 
expressed  by  the  same  word  as  the  '  valley'  ol 
Zered  in  Num.  xxi.  12;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  meant,  as  in  Josh.  xv. 
7;  xix.  14,  comp.  11.  The  valley  of  Sorek 
(Judg.  xvi.  4),  so  called  probably  from  its  vine- 
yards, Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  north  of  Eleu- 
theropolis,  and  near  to  Zorah.  The  valley  of 
Shittim  ('acacias')  was  in  Moab,  on  the  borders 
of  Palestine  (Joel  iv.  18 ;  comp.  Num.  xxv.  1 ; 
Josh.  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  The  valley  of 
Zered  was  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Num.  xxi.  12 ;  Deut.  ii.  13,  14),  pro- 
bably tlie  same  with  '  the  Brook  of  Willows.' 

RIZPAH  (nSVI,  a  coal;  Sept.  'P«<r(^c{),  a 
concubine  of  Sau),  memorable  for  the  touching 
example  of  maternal  affection  which  she  afforded, 
in  watching  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  and 
driving  the  birds  away  from  them,  when  they 
had  been  gibbeted  by  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam. 
iii.  7;  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

ROADS.  In  the  East,  where  travelling  is  per- 
formed mostly  on  some  beast  of  burden,  certain 
tracks  were  at  a  very  early  period  customarily 
pursued  ;  and  that  the  rather  as  from  remote  ages 
commerce  and  travelling  went  on  by  means  of 
caravans,  under  a  certain  discipline,  and  affording 
mutual  protection  in  their  passage  from  city  to 
city,  and  from  land  to  land.  Now  wherever  such 
a  band  of  men  and  animals  had  once  passed  they 
would  form  a  track  wiiich,  especially  in  countries 
where  it  is  easy  for  the  traveller  to  miss  his  way, 
subsequent  caravans  or  individuals  would  natu- 
rally follow ;  and  the  rather  inasmuch  as  the  ori- 
ginal route  was  not  taken  arbitrarily,  but  because 
it  led  to  the  first  cities  in  each  particular  district 
of  country.  And  thus  at  a  very  early  period 
were  there  marked  out  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
lines  of  inter-communication,  running  from  land 
to  land,  and  in  some  sort  binding  distant  nations 
together.  These,  in  the  earliest  times,  lay  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  that  being  the  line  on 
which  the  trade  and  the  civilization  of  the  earlh 
flrst  ran. 

The  purposes  of  war  seem,  however,  to  have 
furnished  the  first  inducement  to  the  formation  of 
made,  or  artificial  roads.  War,  we  know,  afforded 
to  the  Romans  the  motive  under  which  they  formed 
their  roads ;  and  doubtless  they  found  them  not 
only  to  facilitate  conquest,  but  also  to  insure  the 
holding  of  the  lands  they  had  subdued  ;  and  the 
remains  of  their  roads  which  we  have  under  our 
own  eyes  in  this  island,  show  us  with  what  skill 
they  laid  out  a  country,  and  formed  lines  oi 
communication.  To  the  Romans,  chiefly,  was 
Palestine  indebted  for  such  roads. 

There  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  roads  of  some 
kind  in  Palestine  at  an  earlier  period.  Language 
is  employed  which  supposes  the  existence  of  arti- 
ficial roads.  In  Isa.  xl.  3  are  these  words,  '  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall 
be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  I  # 
made  low  ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straigiit, 
and  the  rough  places  plain.'    There  cannut  be  a 
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more  graphic  Jescription  of  the  operations  and  re- 
sults connected  with  the  formation  of  a  long  and 
important  road.  That  this  is  the  language  of  pro- 
phetic inspiration  affords  no  objection,  but  rather 
confirms  our  view  ;  for  poetry,  as  being  an  appeal 
to  widely-spread  feelings,  grounds  itself,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  on  fact ;  nor  could  such  imagery  as 
*ie  find  here  have  been  employed,  had  artificial 
roads  been  unknown  in  Palestine.  Nor  is  the 
imagery  unusual  (comp.  Isa.  xi.  16;  xix.  23; 
xxxiii.  8;  xxxv.  8;  xlix.  11;  Ixii.  10).  In 
1  Sam.  vi.  12  we  read,  '  The  kine  went  along  the 
highway,  lowing  as  they  went,  and  turned  not 
aside  to  the  riglit  hand  or  to  the  left.'  In  Num- 
bers also  (xx.  17),  *  We  will  go  by  the  king's  high- 
way,' &c.  (xxi.  22 ;  Deut.  ii.  27  ;  Lev.  xxvi. 
22).  Whether  or  not  these  were  roads  in  the  mo- 
dem acceptation  of  the  term,  we  know  from  the 
law  regarding  a  free,  open,  and  good  passage  to 
the  cities  of  refuge  (see  that  article,  and  Deut.  xix. 
3,  compared  with  Mishna,  tit.  Maccoih),  that  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  were  early  familiarized  with 
the  idea  :  '  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  way,'  &c., 
'  that  every  slayer  may  flee  thither.'  And,  much 
as  we  hesitate  to  differ  from  so  high  an  authority,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Winer  {Real-wort,  in  'Strasse'), 
that  this  last  cited  passage  stands  alone ;  for  other 
passages  have  been  given  which,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  it,  seem  to  prove  that  to  some  ex- 
tent artificial  roads  were  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  commencement  of  their  commonwealth. 
Indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Hebrews  had 
become  acquainted  with  roads  during  their  sojourn 
inEgy  t,  where,  in  the  Delta  especially,  the  nature 
of  the  country  would  require  roads  and  high- 
ways to  be  thrown  up  and  maintained.  Josephug 
(^Antiq.  viii.  7.  4)  expressly  says,  'Solomon  did 
not  neglect  the  care  of  the  ways,  but  lie  laid  a 
causeway  of  black  stone  (basalt)  along  the  roads 
that  led  to  Jerusalem,  both  to  render  them  easy  for 
travellers,  and  to  manifest  the  grandeur  of  his 
riches.'  Winer,  indeed,  remarks  that  Josephus's 
roads  find  no  support  in  the  Bible.  But  al- 
though these  particular  roads  may  not  be  men- 
tioned, it  does  not  hence  follow  that  they  did 
not  exist ;  but  mention  is  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  ways  and  highways  in  the  Scriptural 
authorities.  To  t>.e  Romans,  however,  Pales- 
tine wag  gre&tly  indebted  for  its  roads.  On 
this  subject  Kel&nd  (Palcestind)  has  supplied 
useful  infor>«ation.  In  the  East  generally,  and 
in  Palestine  in  particular,  the  Romans  formed 
roads,  end  set  up  mile-stones,  in  imitation  of  what 
they  Lad  dane  in  Italy.  These  stones  bore  the 
BMnet  trn/xfla,  (tt^Aoi,  and  Kloves.  From  the  fact 
♦i  their  existing  in  Palestine,  Eusebius,  in  his 
{jnomasticon,  frequently  uses  the  terms  eV  fKTCf) 
.:^fjiti(fi,  and  similar  phrases.  In  Reland's  time 
tegments  of  these  mile-stones  still  remained. 

For  the  merely  internal  Palestinian  roads,  Re- 
and  may  be  consulted.  He  gives  a  list  of  them 
iii.  2),  which  will  supply  the  reader  with  the 
equisite  information,  especially  if  studied  under 
ihe  corrections  supplied  by  recent  travellers. 

Our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  roads  which 
connected  Palestine  with  other  countries,  since  a 
notice  of  the  internal  roads  as  well,  if  at  all  com- 
plete, would  require  too  much  space. 

The  PlioBnicians,  as  a  mercantile  people,  main- 
tained a  connection  not  only  with  the  West,  by  sea, 
but  also,  overland,  with  the  East.    They  bad  two 
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great  commercial  highways.  One  came  out  of 
Arabia  Felix,  through  Petia.  The  other  struck 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
through  Palestine,  to  Tyre. 

The  first  road  in  Palestine  which  we  mentioa 
ran  from  Ptolemais,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  Damascus.  This  road  remains  to  the 
present  day.  Beginning  at  Ptolemais  (Acco),  it 
ran  southward  to  Nazareth,  and  continuing  south 
and  east,  passed  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
north ;  after  wiiich,  turning  north  and  east,  it  came 
to  Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee, it  reached  Capernaum,  and  having  passed 
the  Jordan  somewhat  above  ttielast  place,  it  went 
over  a  spur  of  the  Anti-Libanus  (Jebel  Heish), 
and  keeping  straight  forward  east  by  north,  came 
to  Damascus.  Tiiis  road  was  used  for  the  pur- 
poses both  of  trade  and  war.  In  the  history  of  the 
Crusades  it  bears  the  name  of  Via  Maris.  It  con- 
nected Europe  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  Troops 
coming  from  Asia  over  the  Euphrates  passed  along 
this  way  into  the  heart  of  Palestine.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  productive  source  of  income.  It 
was  on  this  road,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  that 
Jesus  saw  Matthew  sitting  '  at  the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom,' and  gave  him  his  call  to  the  apostleship. 

Another  road  passed  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  southward  into  Egypt.  Beginning  at  Pto- 
lemais, it  ran  first  to  Caesarea,  thence  to  Diospolis, 
and  so  on  through  Ascalon  and  Gaza  down  into 
Egypt.  This  was  also  an  important  line  of  com- 
munication, passing  as  it  did  through  cities  of 
great  importance,  running  along  the  coast  and 
extending  to  Egypt.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  how  important  it  was  for  trade  by  land  and 
by  sea,  as  well  as  for  the  passage  of  troops.  A 
branch  of  this  road  connected  the  sea  with  the  me- 
tropolis, leading  from  the  same  Csesarea  through 
Diospolis  to  Jerusalem.  Down  this  branch  Paul 
was  sent  on  his  way  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  23,  26). 
The  band  went  through  Antipatris,  and  thence  on 
to  Caesarea. 

A  third  line  of  road  connected  Galilee  with 
Judaea,  running  through  the  intervening  Samaria 
(Luke  xvii.  11  ;  John  iv.  4;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx. 
6.  1 ;  Vita,  ^  32).  The  journey  took  three  days. 
Passing  along  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  the  traveller 
entered  Samaria  at  Ginea  (Jenin),  and  was  thence 
conducted  to  Samaria  (Sebaste),  thence  to  She- 
chem  (Nablous),  whence  a  good  day's  travel 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  This  last  part  of  the 
journey  has  been  described  by  Maundrell  {Jour- 
ney, p.  85,  sq.). 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  was  also  a  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  lake  Gennesareth,  through 
Shechem  and  Scythopolis.  The  same  road  sent 
a  branch  off  at  Scythopolis,  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion through  Esdraelon  to  Caesarea ;  and  another 
branch  across  the  Jordan  to  Gadara,  on  to  Damas- 
cus, along  which  line  of  country  there  still  lies  a 
road,  southward  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  to  the  same 
celebrated  city. 

There  were  three  chief  roads  running  from  Je- 
rusalem. One  passed  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Bethany,  through 
openings  in  hills  and  winding  ways  on  to  Jericlio, 
near  which  the  Jordan  was  passed  when  travellers 
took  their  way  to  the  north,  if  they  wished  to  i«ss 
through  Peraea  :  which  was  the  road  the  Galilean 
Jews,  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  festi- 
TuU  in  the  capital,  were  accustomed  to  take,  ,tbut 
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avoiding  the  unfriendly  territory  of  Samaria ;  or 
travellers  turned  their  faces  towards  the  south,  if 
they  intended  to  go  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  This 
road  was  followed  by  the  Israelites  when  they 
directed  their  steps  towards  Canaan.  Through 
Perrea  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies  made  their 
hostile  advances  on  Israel  (2  Kings  viii.  28  ;  ix. 
14;  X.  32,  sq.;  1  Chron.  v.  26). 

A  second  road  led  from  Jerusalem  southward 
to  Hebron,  whence  travellers  went  through  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea  to  Aila,  as  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  road  still  show  ;  or  they  might  take  a 
westerly  direction  on  to  Gaza,  away  which  is  still 
pursued,  and  is  of  two  days'  duration.  The  ordi- 
nary way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  appears,  in  tlie 
Roman  period,  to  have  lain  through  Eleuthero- 
polis  and  Ascalon.  From  Gaza  through  Rhino- 
corura  and  Pelusium  was  the  nearest  road  down 
into  Egypt  from  Jerusalem  (Antiq.  xiv.  14.  2). 
Along  this  road  many  thousand  prisoners,  made 
by  Vespasian  in  his  capture  of  Jerusalem,  were 
sent  to  Alexandria  in  order  to  be  shipped  for  Rome. 
Of  these  two  roads  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  one 
went  westward  by  Ramlah  and  Ascalon ;  the 
other  southward  by  Hebron.  This  last  road 
Raumer  (Paldstina,  p.  191 ;  see  also  his  Beitr'dge, 
published  after  Robinson's  work  on  Palestine, 
namely,  in  1843,  correcting  or  confirming  tlie 
views  given  in  his  Paldstina,  1838)  is  of  opinion 
was  that  which  was  taken  by  Philip  (Acts  viii. 
26,  sq.),  partly  because  tradition  states  that  the 
eunuch  was  baptized  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
and  this  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  runs 
through  the  'desert'  Thekoa  (Thecua)  in  the 
Onomasticon.  And  here  he  finds  the  reason  of  the 
angel's  command  to  go  '  towards  the  south  ;'  for 
Hebron  lay  south  of  Jerusalem;  whereas  but  for 
this  direction  Philip  might  have  gone  westward 
by  Ramlah.  Robinson,  admitting  that  there  is  a 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  maintains  (ii.640; 
i.  320)  that  Philip  went  by  a  third  road,  which 
led  down  Wady  Musurr  to  Betogabra  (Eleu- 
theropolis),  and  thinks  that  he  has  found  at  Tell 
el-Hasy  the  spot  where  the  eunuch  received  bap- 
tism. But,  says  Raumer  {Beitrilge,  p.  41),  this 
road  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  Philip 
was  commanded  to  go  towards  the  south,  for  wliich 
jmrpose  he  must  have  gone  by  Hebron.  Raumer 
then  proceeds  to  confinn  his  original  position. 
Jerome,  in  his  Life  of  Paula,  testifies  that  a  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  went  through  Hebron. 
Paula  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem, 
which  lay  south  of  the  city  :  '  When  she  reached 
Bethlehem  she  quickened  the  pace  of  her  horse  and 
took  the  old  road  which  leads  to  Gaza.'  This  road 
conducted  to  Bethsur  (a  little  north  of  Hebron), 
'  where,'  says  Jerome,  '  while  he  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  eunuch  found  tlie  Gospel  fountain.' 
'  This,'  adds  Raumer,  '  is  the  same  Bethsur  of 
which  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  says,  "  As 
you  go  from  Aelia  to  Hebron,  at  the  twentieth 
mile-stone,  you  meet  Betlisoron,  near  waich,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  is  a  fountain  bubbling  out  of 
the  soil.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  state  that  the 
chamberlain  of  Queen  Candace  was  baptized  in 
it  by  Philip."  From  Bethsur  Paula  proceeded  to 
Hebron.  The  Itinerarium  Hierosolytnitanum  (of 
the  year  333)  mentions  Bethsur  as  the  place  where 
the  baptism  was  performed.' 

Raumer  concludes  by  remarking — '  Robinson 
rightly  rejects  tradition  when  it  contradicts  the 
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Sacred  Scriptures,  but  he  must  also  reject  thoat 
pretended  scientific  theories  which  contradict  Holy 
Writ.  Such  hypotheses  may  easily  become  the 
groundwork  of  scientific  legends.  To  fix  the  bap 
tismal-place  of  the  Chamberlain  at  Tel  el-Hasy. 
contradicts  the  Scripture;  but  Bethsur,  which 
has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  so  accounted,  agrees 
with  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

There  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  what 
Winer  reckons  the  third  of  the  three  great  roads 
which  ran  from  Jerusalem  ;  this  third  road  went  tc 
the  Mediterranean  at  Joppa  (Jafla),  a  way  which 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  has  been  taken  by 
pilgrims  jiroceeding  to  the  Holy  City  from  Egypt 
and  from  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to,  see 
De  Wette,  Archdologie ;  Scholz,  Archdologie } 
Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  740  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ;  Crome, 
Paldstina,  i.  8  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  ii.  547 ;  also 
the  article  Geography. — J.  R.  B. 

ROAST.     [Food.] 

RODON  {^6^oi>),  signifying  '  rose,'  occurs 
only  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Ecclesiasticus 
and  the  Book  ofWisdom.  In  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  '  rose'  occurs  also 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon  xi.  1,  and  in  Isaiah  xxxv. 
1 ;  but  in  neither  of  these  passages  is  there  any 
proof  that  the  word  Chabbazzeleth  ought  to  be 
so  rendered.  Indeed  by  many  the  narcissus  is 
thought  to  be  intended.  In  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  written  in  Greek,  the  word  ^6bo» 
may  seem  to  indicate  the  same  plant  that  it  did 
among  the  Greeks,  namely,  the  rose.  Thus  in 
Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  14,  '  I  was  exalted  like  a 
palm  tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  rose  plant  in 
Jericlio;'  in  xxxix.  13,  *  and  bud  forth  as  a  rose 
growing  by  tlie  brook  of  the  field ;'  and  the  high 
priest's  ornaments  are  compared  in  1.  8,  to  '  the 
flowers  of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year.'  But 
the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xi.  8),  •  Let 
us  crown  ourselves  with  roses  ere  they  be  with- 
ered,' is  especially  well-suited  to  the  rose.  But 
roses  have  not  been  found  by  travellers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho  ;  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered exactly  as  spring  flowers ;  nor  do  they 
grow  specially  by  the  sides  of  brooks. 

The  rose  was  as  highly  esteemed  among  an- 
cient, as  it  is  among  modern  nations,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  the 
poets  of  antiquity.  As  we  know  that  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  favourite  flower  of  the  Persians, 
and  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt,  we  might  ex- 
pect more  frequent  mention  of  some  of  its  nume- 
rous species  and  varieties  in  the  Jewish  writings. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  probably 
arises  from  its  being  less  common  in  a  wild  state 
in  a  comparatively  dry  and  warm  climate  like 
that  of  Syria.  It  is,  however,  indigenous  in  some 
parts.  Monro,  as  quoted  by  Kitto  in  the  Physical 
History  of  Palestine,  '  found  in  the  valley  of 
Baalbec,  a  creeping  rose  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
in  full  bloom,  about  the  end  of  May.  About 
the  same  time,  on  advancing  towards  Rama  and 
Joppa  from  Jerusalem,  the  hills  are  found  to  1)6 
to  a  considerable  extent  covered  witli  white  and 
pink  roses.  The  gardens  of  Rama  itself  abound 
in  roses  of  a  powerful  fragrance.'  Mariti,  as 
stated  by  Rosenmiiller,  found  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  roses  in  the  hamlet  of  St.  John,  in  the 
desert  of  the  same  name.  •  In  this  place  the  rose- 
plants  form  small  forests  in  the  gardens,     Tht 
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greatest  part  of  the  roses  reared  there  are  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  where  rose-water  is  prepared  from 
them,  of  which  the  scent  is  so  very  exquisite, 
that  in  every  part  of  Lycia,  and  also  in  Cyprus, 
it  is  in  request  above  all  other  rose-waters.' 
Burckhardt  was  struck  with  the  number  of  rose- 
trees  which  he  found  among  the  ruins  of  Bozra 
beyond  the  Jordan.  That  the  rose  was  cultivated 
in  Damascus  is  well  known.  Indeed  one  species 
is  named  Rosa  Damasccna  from  being  supposed 
lo  1)6  indigenous  there.  '  In  the  gardens  of  the 
city  roses  are  still  much  cultivated.  Monro 
says  that  in  size  they  are  inferior  to  our  damask 
rose,  and  less  perfect  in  form  ;  but  that  their  odour 
and  colour  are  far  more  rich.  The  only  variety 
t'.;at  exists  in  Damascus  is  a  white  rose,  which 
appears  to  belong  to  the  same  species,  differing 
onlv  in  colour '  (Kitto,  I.  c.  p.  cclxxxiv.). 
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It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  common  rose 
may  not  be  the  plant  meant  in  the  above  passages 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  that  the  name  rodon  may 
have  been  used  in  a  general  sense,  so  as  to 
include  some  rose-like  plants.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this,  indeed,  in  the  oleander,  of  which 
rhododendron,  or  rose-tree,  was  one  of  the  ancient 
names,  and  rhododaphne  another.  The  former 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  very  different  genus  of 
plants,  but  laurier-rose,  the  French  translation 
of  rhododaphne,  is  still  the  common  name  in 
France  of  the  plant  which  used  to  be  called  rose 
bay  in  this  country,  but  which  is  now  commonly 
called  oleander.  Its  long  and  narrow  leaves  are 
like  some  kinds  of  willows,  and  in  their  hue  and 
leathery  consistence  have  some  resemblance  to 
tlie  bay  tree,  while  in  its  rich  inflorescence  it 
may  most  aptly  be  compared  to  the  rose.  Tlie 
oleander  is  well-known  to  be  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and 
torrents ;  also  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
The  present  writer  has  seen  it  in  similar  situations 
ill  tlie  north  of  India,  and  nothing  cau  be 
conceived  more  beautiful  than  the  rivulets  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  their  banks  lined 
with  thickets  of  oleanders,  crowned  with  large 
bunches  of  roseate  coloured  flowers.     Most  tra- 


vellers in  Palestine  have  been  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  plant.  Of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tripoli,  Rauwolf  says,  '  There  also  by  the  river's 
side  are  found  anthilis  marina,  &c.,  and  oleander 
with  purple  flowers  by  the  inhabitants  called 
defle.'  At  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  again  he  says, 
'  in  the  valley  further  down  towards  the  water 
grew  also  the  oleander.'  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  object  in  similar  situations  by 
Robinson  and  Smith.  Mr.  Kitto  says,  '  Among 
the  plants  in  flower  in  April,  the  oleander 
flourishes  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  in  some 
instances  grows  to  a  considerable  size  by  all  the 
waters  of  Palestine  :  when  the  shrub  exjiands  its 
splendid  blossoms  the  effect  is  truly  beautiful. 
Lord  Lindsay  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  glorious 
appearance  which  the  groves  of  blooming  olean- 
ders make  in  this  season,  along  the  streams  and 
in  the  lone  valleys  of  Palestine '  (I.  c.  p. 
ccxxxvii.).  '  In  the  month  of  May,'  adds  Mr.  Kitto 
(I.  c.  p.  ccxliv.),  '  oleanders,  continuing  still  in 
bloom,  are  as  much  noticed  in  this  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  by  travellers.  Madox  noticed  in 
this  month  that  Hne  oleanders  in  full  bloom  were 
growing  all  along  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  mostly  in  the  water.  The  same  obser- 
vation was  made  by  Monro.  The  lake  is  here 
richly  margined  with  a  wide  belt  of  oleanders, 
growing  in  such  luxuriance  as  they  are  never 
known  to  do  even  in  the  most  genial  parts  of 
Europe.'  Such  a  plant  could  hardly  escape 
reference,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
by  the  name  p6^ov.  If  this  should  not  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  near  to  rhododaphne  and 
rhododendron,  we  may  state  that  in  Arabic 
writers  on  Materia  Medica,  rodyon  is  given  as 
the  Syrian  name  of  the  oleander. 

The  plant  commonly  called  '  Rose  of  Jericho,' 
is  in  no  way  referred  to  in  the  above-quoted 
passages.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Gardener's  Chro- 
nicle, ii.  362,  has  thus  described  it :  '  the  ana- 
statica  hierochuntica,  or  rose  of  Jericho  of  the 
old  herbalists,  is  not  a  rose  at  all,  nor  has  it  the 
smallest  resemblance  to  a  rose,  nor  is  it,  as  it  is 
often  described  to  be,  alive  as  sold  in  the  shops. 
It  is  a  little  grey-leaved  annual,  very  common 
in  Palestine,  and  of  which  hundreds  may  be 
gathered  in  full  flower  in  June,  by  the  sides  of 
the  road  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  produces 
a  number  of  short,  stiff,  zigzag  branches,  which 
spread  pretty  equally  from  the  top  of  the  root, 
and,  when  green  and  growing,  lie  almost  flat 
upon  the  ground,  having  the  flowers  and  fruit 
upon  their  upper  side.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  crucife- 
rous plant,  nearly  related  to  the  common  purple 
sea-rocket,  which  grows  on  the  coast  of  England, 
and  has  a  somewhat  similar  habit.  When  the 
seed-vessels  of  this  plant  are  ripe,  the  brandies 
die,  and  drying  up,  curve  inwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  ball,  which  then  separates  from  the 
roots,  and  is  blown  about  on  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  In  the  cavity  thus  formed  by  the 
branches,  the  seed-vessels  are  carefully  guarded 
from  being  so  disturbed  as  to  lose  their  contents. 
In  that  condition  the  winds  carry  the  anastatica 
from  place  to  place,  till  at  last  rain  falls,  or  it 
reaches  a  pool  of  water.  The  dry  hard  branches 
immediately  absorb  the  fluid,  become  softened, 
relax,  and  expand  again  into  the  position  they 
occupied  when  alive;  at  the  sanoe  time  the  »eed- 
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vessels  opfiii,  and  the  seeds  fall  out,  when,  the 
place  being  suitable,  they  readily  germinate, 
and  establish  themselves  as  new  plants.'  The 
effects,  therefore,  are  owing  to  the  hygroscopic 
properties  of  vegetable  texture,  which  thus  form 
of  the  anastatica  '  hygrometres  uaturels,'  accord- 
ing to  D'Arvieux. — J.  F.  R. 

ROE  [Antelopb  ;  species  Tsebi  or  Dorcas]. 

ROLL.     [Wkitino.] 

ROMAN  EMPIRE :  the  government  of  the 
Romans  as  conducted  by  the  emperors,  of  whom 
Augustus  was  the  first.  The  term  may  be  taken 
with  some  latitude  of  meaning,  as  representing 
the  Roman  state  since  the  Romans  came  into 
contact  with  the  Jews  before  the  commencement 
of  the  imperial  sway.  We  have  not,  however, 
the  intention  of  entering  into  an  account  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
but  merely  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  more  essential 
facts,  speaking  a  little  less  briefly  of  the  relations 
formed  and  sustained  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Jews. 

The  foundations  of  Rome  lie  in  an  obscurity 
from  which  the  criticism  of  Niebuhr  has  done 
little  more  than  remove  the  legendary  charm. 
Three  tribes,  however,  formed  the  earliest  popu- 
lation, namely,  the  Ramnenses  (probably  Ro- 
manenses,  still  further  abbreviated  into  Ramnes), 
the  Titienses  (shortened  into  Tities,  from  Titus 
Tatius,  their  head),  and  the  Luceres  (probably 
an  Etruscan  horde,  who  migrated  to  Rome  from 
Solonium,  under  Lucumo).  In  order  to  in- 
crease his  population,  and  with  a  view  to  that 
conquest  which  he  afterwards  achieved,  and  which 
was  only  a  small  prelude  to  the  immense  do- 
minion subsequently  acquired,  Romulus  opened 
in  Rome  an  asylum,  inviting  thereto  those  who, 
for  whatever  cause,  fled  from  the  neighbouring 
cities.  To  Rome  accordingly  there  flocked  the 
discontented,  the  guilty,  the  banished,  and  the 
aspiring,  freemen  and  slaves.  Thus  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  future  mistress  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning, 
B.C.  753,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  first 
not  exceeding,  it  is  supposed,  four  thousand 
souls  :  what  it  arose  to  in  the  period  of  its  greatest 
extent  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. Gibbon  thus  speaks : — '  The  number  of 
subjects  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome, 
of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  slaves,  cannot 
now  be  fixed  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as 
the  importance  of  the  object  would  deserve.  We 
are  informed  that  when  the  Emperor  Claudius 
exercised  the  office  of  censor  he  took  an  account 
of  six  millions  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand Roman  citizens,  who,  with  the  proportion  of 
women  and  children,  must  have  amounted  to 
about  twenty  millions  of  souls.  The  multitude 
of  subjects  of  inferior  rank  was  uncertain  and 
fluctuating.  But  after  weighing  with  attention 
every  circumstance  which  could  influence  the 
balance,  it  seems  probable  that  there  existed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius  about  twice  as  many  pro- 
vincials as  there  were  citizens,  of  either  sex  and 
of  every  age,  and  that  the  slaves  were  at  least 
equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world.  The  total  amount  of  this  im- 
perfect calculation  would  rise  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  persons — a  degree  of 
population  which  possibly  exceeds  that  of  modem 
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Europe,  and  forms  the  most  numerous  sjcicty  thaj 
has  ever  been  united  under  the  same  system  ot 
government.' 

The  government  was  at  first  kingly.  Romulus, 
the  first  monarch,  was  probably  succeeded  by  six 
others,  during  a  period  of  244  years,  till  in  the 
year  b.c.  509,  kingly  government  was  abolished 
when  in  the  hands  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  in 
consequence  of  his  arrogant  and  oppressive  des- 
potism. A  consular  form  of  government  suc- 
ceeded, which  was  at  the  first  of  an  essentially 
aristocratic  character,  but  was  compelled  to  give 
way  by  degrees  to  popular  influence,  till  men  ot 
plebeian  origin  made  their  way  to  the  highest 
offices  and  first  honours  in  tiie  state,  when  the 
government  became  an  oligarchy ;  then  fell  intc 
anarchy,  from  which  it  was  rescued  by  the  strong 
hand  of  Octavius  Caesar,  who  became  sole  master 
of  the  world  by  defeating  Antony  at  Actium  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  a.u.  723  (b.c.  31),  though 
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it  was  not  till  the  year  725  that  the  senate  named 
Octavius  Imperator,  nor  till  the  year  727  that 
he  received  the  sacred  title  of  Augustus.  His 
empire  had  for  its  limit  the  Euphrates  on  the 
east,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  African  deserts, 
and  Mount  Atlas  on  the  south,  the  ocean  on  the 
west,  and  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  on  the 
nortii. 

The  subjugated  countries  that  lay  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy  were  designated  by  the  general 
name  of  Provinces.  The  first  provisions  necessary 
on  the  conquest  of  a  country  by  the  Roman  arms 
were  made  with  a  view  to  secure  the  acquisition 
by  the  victorious  general,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  (imperium)  intrusted  to  him  by 
the  government  at  home.  Accordingly  the  earliest 
object  of  attention  was  the  ordering  of  the  mili- 
( tary  power,  and  the  procuring  of  suitable  resources 
for  subsisting  the  troops.  These  arrangements, 
however,  were  made  not  without  a  regard  to  the 
pacific  relations  into  which  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  had  mutually  entered.  Acting 
on  the  principle  that  all  unnecessary  evil  was 
gratuitous  folly,  the  general  availed  himself  of 
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the  aid  aflforded  by  existing  institutions,  and  only 
ventured  to  give  displeasure  by  establishing  new 
ones  in  cases  where  the  laws  and  customs  of  a 
country  were  insufficient  for  his  purposes.  The 
civil  government  was,  however,  recognised,  mo- 
dified or  remodelled  by  the  conqueror,  provision- 
ftlly,  and  only  until  the  Roman  senate  had  made 
its  behests  known.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  gene- 
ral who  had  conquered  the  province  constituted 
its  government,  in  virtue  of  a  law  or  decree  of 
the  senate  in  which  the  constitution  (forma  pro- 
vinciae)  was  set  forth  and  established,  or  the  pro- 
visional appointments  already  made  were  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed.  In  order  to  complete  these 
structural  arrangements,  the  general  received  spe- 
cial aid  from  ten  senators,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  whose  counsel  he  was  obliged  to  make  use 
jf.  In  thus  re-forming  the  legal  and  social  life 
of  a  province,  the  conquerors  had  the  good  sense 
to  act  in  general  with  prudence  and  mildness, 
having  regard  in  their  appointments  to  local  pe- 
culiarities and  existing  institutions,  so  far  as  the 
intended  adjunction  to  the  Roman  power  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  provincials 
provocation  for  opposing  their  new  masters.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  tlie  government  of  the 
provinces  was  conducted  by  authorities  sent  for 
the  purpose  from  Rome.  Augustus  divided  the 
government  of  the  provinces  between  himself  and 
the  senate  in  such  a  manner  that  he  assigned  to 
the  senate  the  provinces  which  were  so  well  se- 
cured and  obedient  that  they  needed  no  army  to 
keep  them  in  allegiance  to  Rome  ;  while  he  kept 
under  his  own  hands,  in  virtue  of  his  imperium 
proconsulare,  those  that  were  more  considerable 
and  more  difficult  to  hold.  The  government  of 
the  senatorial  provinces  lay  between  the  consuls, 
for  whom,  after  they  had  completed  their  con- 
sular office,  two  provinces  were  appointed ;  the 
other  provinces  were  allotted  to  the  nrsetors. 
Suetonius  adds  (Octav,  47)  that  Augustus  some- 
times made  changes  in  this  arrangement.  Quaes- 
tors, chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  were  named 
for  the  year,  went  with  the  procq^isuls  into  the 
provinces  of  the  senate.  Into  the  provinces  of  the 
emperor  legati,  or  lieutenants,  were  sent,  with  pro- 
praetorial  power,  to  act  as  representatives  of  their 
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master  :  they  wore  the  sword  as  an  index  of  mili- 
tary authority,  and  had  power  of  life  and  death 
over  tlie  soldiers — two  distinctions  which  were  not 
granted  to  the  jiroconsuls,  or  governors  of  the  sena- 
torial provinces.  The  imperial  lieutenants  re- 
mained many  years  in  the  provinces;  until,  in- 
deed, it  pleased  the  emperor  to  recall  them.  Quaes- 
tors were  not  sent  into  the  imperial  provinces,  but 
their  place  was  supplied  by  '  procuratores,'  called 
at  a  later  period  '  rationales,'  who  were  generally 
taken  from  the  equestrian  order  :  they  raised  the 
revenue  for  the  imperial  treasury,  and  discharged 
the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  army.  There  was 
also  in  the  senatorial  provinces  a  procurator,  who 
raised  the  income  intended,  not  for  the  treasury, 
but  for  the  emperor's  privy  purse :  the  smaller 
provinces,  like  Judaea,  which  belonged  to  Syria, 
were  altogether  governed  by  such. 

The  proconsuls,  ])roprsetors,  and  proprsetorial 
lieutenants,  wlien  about  to  proceed  into  their  se- 
veral provinces,  received  instructions  for  their  guid- 
ance from  the  emperor ;  and  in  cases  in  which 
these  were  found  insufficient,  they  were  to  apply 
for  special  directions  to  the  imperial  head  of  the 
state.  A  specimen  of  such  application  may  be 
found  in  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  with  the  empe- 
ror's rescript,  regarding  the  conduct  which  was  to 
be  observed  towards  tiie  already  numerous  and 
rapidly  growing  sect  of  Christians.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  so  far  as  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
province  itself,  was  in  the  governor  or  lieutenants 
assembled  in  a  conventus ;  an  appeal  lay  from  this 
court  to  the  proconsul,  and  from  him  to  Caesar. 
Criminal  justice  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  governor,  and  extended  not  only  over  the 
provincials,  but  the  Roman  citizens  as  well :  in 
important  cases  the  governors  applied  for  a  deci- 
sion to  the  emperor.  As  the  Romans  carefully 
abstained  from  making  any  changes  in  religious 
matters,  so  in  Palestine  the  judging  of  crimes 
against  religion  was  left  by  them  to  the  high-priest 
and  the  Sanhedrim,  even  so  far  as  condemnation 
to  death ;  but  the  execution  of  tlie  sentence  de- 
pended on  the  procurator  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  9.  1 ; 
Mark  xiv.  53,  55,  62-65;  John  xviii.  31).  The 
Jews,  at  least  during  the  time  covered  by  the 
Gospels,  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
They  had  tlieir  synagogues  or  temples  of  public 
worship,  where  they  served  God  without  molesta- 
tion, streaming  thither  at  their  great  festivals  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  and  making  what  oft'erings 
or  contributions  they  pleased.  On  these  points 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  is  full  and  clear.  The 
Roman  presidents  did  indeed  depose  and  set  up 
high-priests  as  they  pleased,  but  they  confined 
theii?  choice  to  the  sacerdotal  race.  In  these  inter- 
ferences they  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of 
despotism,  for  which,  as  for  other  abuses  of  their 
power,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to  account 
by  an  appeal  of  the  injured  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror, which  was  not  often  made  in  vain  (Aniiq. 
xviii.  2  ;  5  and  3  ;  xx.  4,  3  and  4).  Dr.  Lardner 
has,  in  his  own  minute,  accurate,  and  learned 
manner,  reviewed  the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews 
during  the  time  before  referred  to,  dividing  it  into 
four  heads — 1.  The  period  from  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  our  Saviour's  resurrection  ;  2 
Thence  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  king,  mentioned 
Acts  xii. ;  3.  The  reign  of  Herod ;  4.  From  the 
end  of  this  reign  to  the  conclusion  of  the  evan- 
gelical nistory  {Works,  London,  1827,  i.  37,8ti,), 
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In  regard  to  the  first  period  he  concludes,  after  a 
long  inquiry,  that  the  Jews  practised  their  own 
religious  rites,  worshipped  at  the  Temple  and  in 
their  synagogues,  followed  their  own  customs,  and 
lived  very  much  according  to  their  own  laws. 
They  had  their  high-priests,  council  or  senate,  and 
inflicted  lesser  punishments ;  they  could  apprehend 
men  and  hring  them  before  tiie  council :  and  if 
a  guard  of  soldiers  was  needful,  could  be  assisted 
l)y  them  upon  asking  tlie  governor  for  them  ;  they 
could  bind  men  and  keep  them  in  custody  ;  tiie 
council  could  summon  witnesses,  take  examina- 
tions, and,  when  they  had  any  capital  offenders, 
carry  them  before  the  governor.  Tliis  governor 
usually  paid  a  regard  to  what  they  offered,  and, 
if  they  brought  evidence  of  the  fact,  pronounced 
sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He  was  thejnoper 
judge  in  all  capital  causes.  In  the  second  period 
tiie  Scriptures  do  not  make  it  clear  tliat  there  was 
any  Roman  officer  in  Judaea.  In  tiie  main  the  con- 
dition of  the  province  was  not  dissimilar  to  what 
it  was  in  the  first  period.  The  case  of  Stephen, 
who  was  stoned  to  death,  may  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
ception ;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
offended  bigotry  and  of  the  outbreak  of  popular 
fury.  The  facts  connected  with  the  third  period 
offer  no  difficulty,  and  may  be  found  in  Acts  xii. 
Every  order  and  act  of  Herod,  here  mentioned — 
his  killing  James  with  the  sword,  imprisoning 
Peter  with  intent  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people, 
commanding  the  keepers  to  be  put  to  death — are 
undeniable  proofs  of  his  sovereign  authority  at  this 
time  in  Judaea.  In  the  fourth  period  the  main 
thing  is  the  treatment  of  Paul  in  Judaea,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  appearance  of  legal  procedure.  Tlie 
case  was  this  :  a  man  was  in  danger  of  being 
killed  in  a  popular  tumult  in  Jerusalem ;  a 
Roman  officer  rescues  him,  takes  him  into  his  own 
hands,  and  lodges  liim  in  a  castle  ;  afterwards, 
that  his  prisoner  might  be  safer,  he  removes  him 
to  Caesarea,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  before 
whom  there  are  divers  hearings.  There  was  there- 
fore at  the  time  a  Roman  governor  in  Judaea.  A 
Jewish  council  also  appears— one  not  void  of  au- 
thority. The  charge  was  of  a  religious  nature,  yet 
is  it  heard  before  Felix  and  Festus,  whose  authority 
js  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Paul  appealed 
to  the  Roman  emperor.  Tlie  general  conclusion 
is,  that  if  causes  of  a  religious  nature  did  not  ex- 
clusively belong  to  the  Romans,  they  had  supreme 
power  over  tlie  Jews  in  civil  matters.  These  de- 
ductions, made  from  the  Evangelists  themselves, 
Lardner  corroborates  by  an  appeal  to  independent 
authorities,  namely,  the  opinions  of  Roman  law- 
yers concerning^  the  power  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces ;  the  stateinents  of  historians  relating  to  the 
condition  of  Judaea  in  particular  ;  and  similar  in- 
formation touching  the  state  of  the  people  in  other 
provinces.  Before,  however,  we  speak  of  the  con- 
nection in  this  period  between  Rome  and  Judaea, 
we  must  go  back  a  little  in  order  to  show  under 
what  preliminary  circumstances  Judaea  became  a 
part  of  the  great  Roman  empire.  The  Romans 
and  Jews  first  came  into  political  contact  about 
B.C.  161,  when  Judas  Maccabaeus,  being  moved 
by  the  great  and  widely-spread  military  re- 
nown of  the  Romans,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
and  formed  with  them  a  treaty  offensive  and 
defensive,  but  with  the  special  view  of  obtaining 
help  against  '  the  Grecians,'  that  is,  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria  (1  Mace.  viii. ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii. 
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10.  6  ;  Justin,  xxxvi.  3).  The  contests,  however, 
which  soon  ensued  in  Syria,  for  the  throne,  gave 
the  Jews  respite  from  their  neighbours,  and  even 
weight  in  the  political  scale,  so  that  the  treaty 
was  not  much  called  info  operation  (1  Mace, 
x.  11).  Jonathan  renewed  and  confirmed  the 
connection  with  the  Romans  (I  Mace.  xii. ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiii.  5.  8)  ;  as  did  Simon,  who  'sent  Nu- 
menius  to  Rome  with  a  great  shield  of  gold,  of  a 
thousand  pounds  weight,  to  confirm  the  league 
with  them '(1  Mace.  xiv.  24).  A  very  favour- 
able answer  was  returned  in  the  name  of  '  Lucius, 
consul  of  tlie  Romans.'  The  Jews  thus  attained 
the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  rank  of 
friends  (^socii)  of  the  Roman  people — a  dangerous 
distinction,  but  which  seems  to  have  had  an  im- 
mediately beneficial  influence  in  restraining  the 
Syrian  kings,  who  at"Once  recognised  the  high- 
priest  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv.  38,  sq. ;  xiv.  16,  sq.). 
John  Hyrcanus,  the  successor  of  Simon,  aided  by 
these  influences,  was  able  to  maintain  himself  as 
an  independent  prince  during  the  conflicts  which 
continued  in  Syria,  and  had  occasion  only  once  to 
appeal  to  Rome,  namely,  on  occasion  of  injury 
inflicted  on  his  country  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  :  an 
embassy  was  dispatched  to  the  senate,  the  treaty  was 
renewed,  and  reparation,  as  well  as  immunity  from 
future  injury,  was  readily  promised  {Antiq.  xiii. 
9.  2).  The  Romans  gained  a  nearer  and  more  de- 
cided influence  in  Judaea  through  the  conflicts  for 
power  carried  on  between  Hyrcanus  II.  and  Aris- 
tobulus  II.  Both  these  rivals  sent  an  embassy  to 
Scaurus,  who  had  been  detached  by  Pompey  from 
the  army  which  he  was  leading  against  Tigranes 
and  had  come  into  Syria.  Each  of  them  offerea 
Scaurus  400  talents.  The  bribe  of  Aristobulus 
was  accepted,  and  Scaurus,  as  the  service  to  be 
done  for  the  payment,  relieved  Aristobulus  by 
compelling  Aretas,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Hyr- 
canus, to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  {Antiq.  xiv. 
2,  3).  Shortly  after,  Pompey  himself  came  to 
Damascus  and  marched  over  Coele-Syria,  where 
he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus.  Pompey  heard  their  rival  claims, 
and  the  appeal  of  the  Jewish  natitm  against 
them,  which  alleged  as  their  crime  that  they  wished 
to  subvert  the  established  forai  of  government, 
and  each  to  make  himself  king  of  the  Jews.  The 
Roman  chief  saw  his  opportunity,  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  and  captured  the  city,  making  Hyrca- 
nus high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  restrieting 
his  territory,  and  imposing  tribute  {Antiq.  xiv.  4, 
4. ;  Flor.  iii.  5,  30  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9).  This  is  the 
event  (b.c.  63)  from  which  the  loss  of  their  liberty 
by  the  Jews  is  to  be  reckoned.  Henceforth  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  under  the 
protection  of  whose  president  they  were;  and  from 
his  avarice  they  liad  much  to  endure.  The  mo- 
narchy had  passed  into  a  species  of  aristocracy, 
which  lasted  for  some  time.  But  though  the 
Jewish  people  then  became  subject  to  the  Romans, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  rod  of  Heaven  may 
be  said  to  have  hung  over  the  land,  tliey  yet  en- 
joyed many  privileges,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of 
their  worship,  under  the  mild  government  of  these 
masters.  When  Pompey  captured  Jerusalem,  he 
and  some  of  his  officers  entered  into  the  Temple, 
and  the  most  holy  places  of  it,  but  they  took  no- 
thing away. 

Julius  Caesar,  whom  political  considerations  lefl 
into  the  East,  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  the  bigbr 
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tsrresthood,  and  showed  himself  well-disposed  to- 
wards the  Jews  by  several  decrees,  but  associated 
with  Hyrcaiius  Antipater,  an  Idumaean,  who, 
tinder  the  title  of  procurator  of  Judaea,  was  in 
reality  the  sole  governor  (Anttq.  xiv.  10.  10; 
xiv.  8.  5).  The  Jews  were  anew  declared  friends 
of  the  Roman  people,  being  in  reality  their  sub- 
jects. In  the  year  B.C.  40,  the  Roman  senate 
tleclared  Herod  king  of  the  Jews.  Archelaus, 
Herod's  son,  being  banished  by  Augustus  (a.d, 
6  or  7),  Jutiaea  was  put  under  the  immediate  go- 
vernment of  Rome.  Josephus  says,"  '  The  domi- 
nion of  Archelaus  being  reduced  to  a  province, 
Coponius,  a  person  of  the  equestrian  order  among 
the  Romans,  is  sent  thither,  invested  by  Caesar  with 
tlie  power  of  life  and  death '  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8. 
1).  In  his  Antiquities  (xvii.  13.  5)  he  adds, 
'  Cyrenius  also  came  info  Judaea,  it  being  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Syria.'  The  procurators,  under 
whom  Judaea  had  now  fallen,  bad  their  official 
residence  at  Caesarea.  When  Cyrenius  came  into 
Syria  he  took  an  account  of  the  substance  of  the 
Jews.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  endure  this 
badge  of  subjection,  but  submitted  with  difficulty 
(Antiq.  xviii.  1,  1).  From  this  time,  however, 
they  continued  tributary  to  Rome  (Lardner,  i. 
80).  In  order  to  enforce  the  taxes  and  generally 
aid  the  procurator,  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers 
(a  cohort)  was  put  at  his  disposal,  which  had  their 
quarters  permanently  in  the  country,  their  head 
station  being  at  Caesarea.  In  Acts  x.  1  mention 
is  made  of  the  Italian  band  at  Caesarea ;  which  was 
so  termed  because  composed  of  Italian  soldiers, 
while  the  other  troops  in  Syria  and  Judaea  consisted 
of  natives  (Schwarz,  De  Cohorte  Italica,  Altorf, 
1720).  A  portion  of  the  troops  was  always  sta- 
tioned in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  in  order  to 
aid  in  preserving  the  peace  :  they  had  their  quar- 
ters in  the  citadel  Anfonia,  which  commanded  the 
Temple,  and  so  controlled  the  c\iy  {Antiq.  xix.  9. 
2;  XX.  4.3;  Acts  xxi.  31,  sq.;  xxii.  24;  xxiii. 
23).  Tlie  first  procurator  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Judaea  was  Coponius ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Marc\is  Ambivius ;  then  came  Annius 
Rufus,  in  whose  time  Augustus  died,  a.d.  14. 
The  next  was  Valerius  Gratus,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Tiberius  :  he  continued  in  the  province 
eleven  years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Pontius 
Pilate,  whose  government  lasted  ten  years.  Lard- 
ner is  of  opinion  that  Pontius  Pilate  left  Judaea 
before  the  Passover,  a.d.  36.  During  the  ensuing 
four  or  five  years  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Jews  had  a  procurator  residing  amongst  them 
with  jjower  of  life  and  death,  as  they  had  from 
A.D.  7  to  A.D.  36  or  37.  They  were,  however, 
subject  to  the  Romans.  Lardner  inclines  to  the 
o))inion  that  they  had  no  procurator  residing 
among  tliem  from  the  time  of  Pilate"s  removal  to 
Agrippa's  accession.  During  this  time  they  were 
immediately  under  the  government,  first  of  Vitel- 
lius,  and  then  of  Petronius,  presidents  of  Syria. 
Hence  some  degree  of  license  would  be  assumed 
by  the  Jewish  authorities;  which  was  manifested  in 
their  treatment  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries, 
as  sliown  in  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  and  the  perse- 
cution which  immediately  broke  out.  In  Acts  ix. 
31  a  diflerent  state  of  tilings  is  recorded — 'Then 
had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judaea,  and 
Galilee,  and  Samaria.'  This  appears  to  have 
arUen  from  the  Jews  themselves  being  in  distress. 
In  Alexandria  their  houses  of  prayer  were  all  de- 
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stroyed.  In  the  third  year  of  Caligula,  a.d.  39, 
Petronius  was  sent  into  Syria  with  orders  to  setup 
the  emperor's  statue  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusiilem. 
This  rest  of  the  churches  seems  to  have  reached 
some  way  into  Herod  Agrippa's  reign.  When  he 
ascended  the  Jewish  throne,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  Jews  had  a  king  of  their  own,  but 
he  was  a  vassal  king. 

The  Romans,  during  their  dominion,  introduced 
into  Judaea  many  of  their  manners  and  customs  ; 
their  money  became  current ;  their  weights  and 
measures  were  adopted  ;  their  mode  of  reckoning 
time  was  employed.  Yet  none  of  these  things  ob- 
tained more  than  partial  prevalence.  The  Latin 
language  no  longer  remained  unknown,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes.  In  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  public  documents  the  Latin  was  used. 
It  must  have  been  extensively  spoken  in  Jerusalem, 
since  (John  xix.  20)  the  title  which  bore  the  alle- 
gation on  which  our  Lord  was  ostensibly  put  to 
death  was  written  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  2).  These  three 
tongues  were  indeed  used,  but  in  what  proportion 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Many  Latinisms  are 
found  in  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
they  may  not  be  so  numerous  as  was  once  sup- 
posed (Olearius,  De  Stylo  N.  T.  p.  368,  sq. ;  Georgi, 
in  the  second  part  of  his  Hierocrit.  N.  T.,  Viterb. 
1733;  Michaelis,  Einleit.  N.  T.,  i.  173,  sq. ; 
Winer,  Grammatik  des  Real  Sprach.,  ed.  Leip- 
zig, 1844,  Erst.  Abschnitt).  The  language  which 
our  Lord  spoke  has  been  much  disputed.  The 
Latin  (Wernsdorf,  De  Chrisfo  Latijie  loquente), 
has  put  in  its  claim.  The  Greek  has  done  the 
same  (D.  Diodati,  De  Christo  Greece  loquente,  by 
Dobbin,  London,  1843).  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  he  ordinarily  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  which  was  neither  Greek  nor 
Latin,  but  Aramaic,  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

Not  only  in  Judaea,  but  in  other  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Jews  enjoyed  full  freedom  of 
worship,  and  were  excused  from  military  service 
on  the  express  ground  of  their  religious  observances 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  10 ;  xix.  5.  3  ;  Philo,  De  Leg. 
p.  1036).  In  Alexandria  special  favour  was  shown 
to  the  numerous  Jews  settled  there,  by  their 
Roman  masters. 

The  right  of  citizenship  is  spoken  of  in  Acts 
xxii.  28,  where  we  find  the  chief  captain  declar- 
ing, in  relation  to  Paul's  claim  of  being  a  Roman, 
*  With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom ' 
(iro\(Teia,  jus  civitatis,  civitas).  In  the  preceding 
twenty-fifth  verse  we  learn  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
scourge  '  a  man  that  was  a  Roman,  and  uncon- 
demned.'  These  statements  are  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  what  we  learn  from  independent  sources 
[Citizenship]  (Sigonius,  De  Antiquo  Jure  Civ. 
Rom.,  Paris,  1572);  found  also  in  Graevii  The- 
saurus,  i. ;  E.  Spanheim,  Orbis  Ro7n.,  London, 
1703;  Cellarii  Dissertatt.  p.  715,  sq. ;  Fabric. 
Bibliograph.  Antiq.  p.  724,  sq.).  On  the  general 
subject  of  this  article  consult  Eschenberg's  Clas- 
sical Manual,  §  Roman  Antiquities,  Wiley  and 
Putnam,  London,  1 844  ;  Ru peril's  Handbuch  des 
Romisch.  Alterthiimer,  Hanover,  1841 — a  very 
accurate  and  comprehensive  manual,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 8vo. ;  Maillott  and  Martin,  Recherches 
sur  les  Costumes,  les  Matters,  %c.  des  Anciem 
Peuples.  The  first  volume  exhibits  in  detail  the 
costume,  manners,  &c.  of  the  Romans  down  to 
the  last  emperors  of  Constantinople.    The  engrav* 
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inga  are  taken  from  medals  and  moimment*. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  the  morals  of  the  Ro- 
mans will  find  aid  in  Ruperti  (ut  supra,  2  Ab- 
theil,  p.  258,  sq.) ;  see  also  J.  K.  Unger,  Sitten 
und  Gehrcniche  der  Romer,  Wien,  1805  ;  see  also 
Arnold's  History  of  Rome.  Much  information 
may  be  found  by  the  English  reader,  on  the  state 
of  manners  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ, 
ill  the  following  fictions — Lockhart's  Valerius  ; 
liulwer's  Pompeii;  Ware's  Palmyra;  and  in 
Milmaii's  History  of  Christianity, — J.  R.  B. 

ROMANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
Tliis  epistle  claims  our  interest  more  than  the  other 
didactic  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  because  it,  is 
more  systematic,  and  because  it  explains  espe- 
cially that  truth  which  became  subsequently  the 
principle  of  the  reformation,  viz.,  righteousness 
through  faith.  Melanchthon  was  so  fond  of  this 
epistle  that  he  made  it  the  subject  of  constant 
lectures,  and  twice  copied  it  out  with  his  own 
hand,  just  as  Demosthenes  copied  Thucydides 
(comp.  Strobel's  Litterdrgeschichte  der  loci  Theo- 
logici  des  Melanchthon,  p.  13):  in  these  lectures 
he  explained  the  leading  dogmatical  and  ethical 
ideas,  i.  e.  the  loci  Theologici,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  gave  rise  to  the  dogmatical  work  bearing 
this  title. 

At  the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  he  had  passed  through  a  life  full 
of  experience.  About  four  years  after  the  comjjosi- 
tion  of  this  letter  Paul  calls  himself  XIpea-^vTTis, 
'  the  aged '  (Philemon,  ver.  9).  Paul  was  at  this 
time  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  After 
having  spent  two  years  and  a  half  at  Ephesus,  he 
planned  a  journey  to  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jeru 
salem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21).  Having  spent 
about  three  montlis  in  travelling,  he  arrived  at 
Corinth,  wliere  he  remained  three  months  (Acts 
XX.  2) ;  and  during  this  second  abode  at  Corinth  he 
wrote  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (comp.  1  Cor. 
XV i.  1 — 3,  and  2  Cor.  ix.  with  Rom.  xv.  25). 
Paul  dispatched  this  letter  by  a  Corinthian 
woman,  who  was  just  then  travelling  to  Rome 
(xvi.  1),  and  sent  greetings  from  an  inhabitant  of 
Corinth  (xvi.  23;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  14). 

The  data  in  the  life  of  the  apostle  depend  upon 
tiie  year  in  which  his  conversion  took  place.  Con- 
sequently we  must  have  a  settled  opinion  con- 
cerning the  date  of  this  event  before  we  speak 
about  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Tike  opinions  of  the  learned  fluctuate  concerning 
the  date  of  the  conversion :  some  tliink  that  this 
event  took  place  as  early  as  a.».  31  or  41 ;  but  it 
is  by  far  more  probable  that  the  epistle  was 
written  about  the  year  58  or  59.  The  congrega- 
tion of  Christians  at  Rome  was  formed  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  its  founder  is  unknown.  Paul 
himself  mentions  two  distinguished  teachers  at 
Rome,  who  were  converted  earlier  tlian  himself. 
According  to  Rom.  i.  8,  the  Roman  congrega- 
tion had  then  attained  considerable  celebrity,  as 
their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  wliole 
world.  From  chap.  xvi.  we  learn  that  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  Christian  teachers  at 
Rome;  from  which  we  infer  that  the  congregation 
had  existed  there  for  some  time ;  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  first  converted 
to  Christianity.  Under  Augustus  there  were  so 
many  Jews  at  Rome,  that  this  empieror  appointed 
for  them  quarters  beyond  the  Tiber.  These  Jews 
coiuIit«<5  mostly  of  freeJmen,  whom  Pompey  liad 
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carried  to  Rome  as  slaves:  some  of  the  early 
Cliristians  at  Rome  followeil  mercantile  pursuits. 

At  the  time  when  this  ejnstle  was  written,  there 
were  also  Gentile  Clnistians  in  the  Roman  church ; 
and  from  passages  like  xi.  13;  xv.  16  ;  j.  7  and 
13,  we  learn  that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  then 
more  numerous  than  tlie  converted  Jews.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  those  times  many  heathene 
embraced  Judaism  (Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  44 ; 
Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  96).  These  converts  to 
Judaism  were  mostly  women.  Such  proselytes 
formetl  at  that  period  the  point  of  coalescence  for 
tiie  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  Among  the  converts 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  there  existed  in  the 
days  of  Paul  two  parties.  The  congregated 
apustles  had  decreed,  according  to  Acts  xv.,  that 
the  converts  from  paganism  were  not  bound  to 
keep  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  converts  from  Judaism  who  were  dis- 
inclined to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  appealed  erroneously  to  the  authority  ot 
James  (Gal.  ii.  9  ;  comp.  Acts  xxi.  25) :  they 
claimed  also  the  authority  of  Peter  in  their 
favour.  Such  converts  from  Judaism,  mentioned 
in  the  otlier  epistles,  who  continued  to  observe 
the  ritual  laws  of  Moses,  were  not  prevalent  in 
Rome :  however,  Dr.  Baur  of  Tubingen  sup- 
poses that  this  Ebionitic  tendency  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  all  Christian  congregations,  Rome 
not  excepted.  He  thinks  that  the  converts 
from  Judaism  were  then  more  numerous  than  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  that  all  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  tlie  Judaizing  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority (comp.  Baur's  Abhandlung  iiber  Zweck 
und  Veranlassung  des  Rdmerhriefs,  in  der  TU- 
binger  Zeitschrift,  1836).  However,  we  infer 
from  the  passages  above  quoted,  that  the  Gentile 
Christians  were  much  more  numerous  at  Rome  than 
the  converts  from  Judaism.  Neander  has  also 
shown  that  the  Judaizing  tendency  did  not  prevail 
in  the  Roman  church  (comp.  Neander's  Pflan- 
zung  der  Christlichen  Kirche,  3rd  ed.  p.  388). 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance, 
that,  according  to  ch.  xvi.,  Paul  had  many 
friends  at  Rome.  Dr.  Baur  removes  this  objec- 
tion only  by  declaring  ch.  xvi.  to  be  spurious. 
He  a})peal3  to  ch.  xiv.  in  order  to  prove  that  there 
were  Ebionitic  Christians  at  Rome:  it  appears, 
however,  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  ch.  xiv. 
were  by  no  means  strictly  Judaizing  zealots,  wish- 
ing to  overrule  the  Gentile  Christians,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  some  scrupulous  converts  from  Judaism, 
upon  whom  the  Gentile  Christians  looked  down 
contemptuously.  Tliere  were,  indeed,  some  dis- 
agreements between  the  converts  from  Judaism  and 
the  Gentile  Christians  in  Rome.  This  is  evident 
from  ch.  xv.  6 — 9,  and  xi.  17, 18  :  these  debates, 
however,  were  not  of  so  obstinate  a  kind  as  among 
the  Galatians ;  otherwise  the  apostle  could  scarcely 
have  praised  the  congregation  at  Rome  as  he  does 
inch.  i.  Sand  12, and XV.  14.  From  ch.  xvi.  17 — 
20,  we  infer  that  the  Judaizers  had  endeavoured 
to  find  admittance,  but  with  little  success. 

The  opinions  concerning  the  occasion  and 
OBJECT  of  this  letter,  difl'er  according  to  the  va- 
rious suppositions  of  those  who  think  that  the 
object  of  the  letter  was  supplied  by  the  occasion, 
or  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  selected  his 
subject  only  after  an  opportunity  for  writing  was 
offered.  In  earlier  times  the  latter  opinion  pre. 
vailed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  writings  of  Thomu 
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Aquinas,  Lutber,  Melanchthon,  Calvin.  In  more 
recent  times  ttie  other  opinion  has  generally  been 
»<lvocated,  as,  for  instance,  by  Hug,  Eichhoni,  and 
Flatt.  Many  writers  suppose  that  the  debates 
mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  and  xv.  called  forth  this 
epistle.  Hug,  therefore,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
theme  of  the  whole  epistle  is  the  following — Jews 
AND  Gentiles  have  equal  claim  to  the 
KiNODOu  OF  God.  According  to  Eichhorn,  the 
Roman  Jews  being  exasperated  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paul,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that 
Judaism  was  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind ;  consequently  Eichhorn  supposes  that  tiie 
polemics  of  St.  Paul  were  not  directed  against 
Judaizing  converts  to  Christianity,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  but  rather  against  Ju- 
daism itself.  This  opinion  is  also  maintained  by 
De  Wette  (Einleittmg  ins  Neue  Testament,  4th 
ed.  §  138).  According  to  CxeAner  (^Einleitung.  § 
141);  the  intention  of  the  apostle  was  to  render  the 
Roman  congregation  favourably  disposed  before  his 
arrival  in  the  chief  metropolis,  and  lie  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  evil  reports  spread  con- 
cerning himself  by  zealously  Judaizing  Christians 
were  erroneous.  This  opinion  is  nearly  related  to 
that  of  Dr.  Baur,  who  supposes  that  the  real  object 
of  this  letter  is  mentioned  only  in  ch.  ix.  to  xi. 
According  to  Dr.  Baur,  the  Judaizing  zealots 
were  displea.sed  that  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Paul  such  numbers  of  Gentiles  entered  the  king- 
vlom  of  God,  that  the  Jews  ceased  to  appear  as 
the  Messianic  people.  Dr.  Baur  supposes  that 
these  Judaizers  are  more  especially  refuted  in 
ch.  ix.  to  xi.,  after  it  has  been  shown  in  the  first 
eight  chapters  that  it  was  in  general  incorrect  to 
consider  one  people  better  than  another,  and  that 
all  had  equal  claims  to  be  justified  by  faith. 
Against  the  opinion  that  the  apostle,  in  writing 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  this  particular 
polemical  aim,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by 
Rijckert  (in  the  second  ed.  of  his  Commentar.), 
Olshauseii,  and  De  Wette,  that  the  apostle  himself 
Btates  that  his  epistle  had  a  general  scope.  Paul 
says  in  the  introduction  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained the  wish  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  to  be  himself 
comforted  by  that  faith  (ch.i.  12).  Headds(i.  16), 
that  he  was  prevented  from  preaching  in  the  chief 
city  by  external  obstacles  only.  He  says  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Roman  Christians  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  vocation  as  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
Tiie  journey  of  Phoebe  to  Rome  seems  to  have 
been  (he  external  occasion  of  the  epistle :  Paul 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  by  sending  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  writing, 
having  been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Rome. 
Paul  had  many  friends  in  Rome  who  commu- 
nicated with  him  ;  consequently  he  was  the  more 
induced  to  address  the  Romans,  although  he 
manifested  some  hesitation  in  doing  so  (xv.  15). 
These  circumstances  exercised  some  influence  as 
well  on  the  form  as  upon  the  contents  of  the 
letter ;  so  that,  for  instance,  its  contents  differ 
considerably  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
although  this  also  has  a  general  scope.  The 
especial  bearings  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are 
particularly  manifest  in  ch.  xiii.  to  xvi.  ;  Paul 
shows  to  botii  Jews  and  Gren  tiles  the  glory  of 
Christianity  as  being  absolute  religion,  and  he 
especially  endeavours  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the 
converts  from  Judaism  (iv.) ;  Paul  refers  to  the 
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circumstance  that  in  Rome  the  number  of  Gen- 
tile Christians  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
converted  Jews,  and  he  explains  how  this  was 
consistent  with  the  counsel  of  God.  He  endea- 
vours to  re-establish  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing parties ;  consequently  he  had  to  produce  many 
arguments  which  might  be  converted  into  pole- 
mics (Polemik)  against  the  Jews  ;  but  it  does  by 
no  means  follow  that  such  polemics  were  the 
chief  aim  of  the  apostle. 

Contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

— It  belongs  to  the  characteristic  type  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching  to  exhibit  the  Gospel  in  its  his- 
torical relation  to  the  human  race.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  also,  we  find  that  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  which  induced 
Schelling  to  call  St.  Paul's  doctrine  a  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  man.  Tiie  real  purpose  of  the 
human  race  is  in  a  sublime  manner  stated  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  speech  in  Acts  xvii.  26,  27;  and  he 
shows  at  the  same  time  how  God  had,  by  various 
historical  means,  promoted  the  attainment  of  his 
purjiose.  St.  Paul  exhibits  the  Old  Testamimt  dis- 
pensation under  the  form  of  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  should 
enable  men  to  terminate  their  spiritual  minority, 
and  become  truly  of  age  (Gal.  iii.  24,  and  i".  1-4). 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  also,  the  apostle  com- 
mences by  describing  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
human  race,  viz.,  those  who  underwent  tlie  pre- 
paratory spiritual  education  of  the  Jews,  and  those 
who  did  not  undergo  such  a  preparatory  educa- 
tion. We  find  a  similar  division  indicated  by 
Christ  himself  (John  x.  16),  where  he  speaks  of 
one  flock  separated  by  hurdles.  The  chief  aim  of 
all  nations,  according  to  St.  Paul,  should  be  the 
SiKatocvpr]  ivitmiov  rod  6iov,  righteoiiS7iesi  before 
the  face  of  God,  or  absolute  realization  of  (he 
moral  law.  According  to  St.  Patil,  (he  l.eathen 
also  have  their  v6u.os,  law,  as  well  religious  as 
moral  internal  revelation  (Rom.  i.  19,  32  ;  ii.  15). 
The  heathen  have,  however,  not  fulfilled  tlat  law 
which  they  knew,  and  are  in  this  respect  like  the 
Jews,  who  also  disregarded  their  own  lavf  (ii.). 
Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  transgressors,  or  by 
the  law  separated  from  the  grace  and  sonuhip  of 
God  (Rom.  ii.  12;  iii.  20);  consequently  if 
blessedness  could  only  be  obtained  by  fulfilling 
the  demands  of  God,  no  man  could  be  blessed. 
God,  however,  has  gratuitously  given  righteous- 
ness and  blessedness  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ 
(iii.  21 — 31);  the  Old  Testament  also  recog- 
nises the  value  of  religious  faith  (iv.)  :  thus  we 
freely  attain  to  peace  and  sonship  of  God  pre- 
sently, and  have  before  us  still  greater  things,  viz., 
the  future  development  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod  (v. 
l-Il).  The  human  race  has  gained  in  Christ  much 
more  than  it  lost  in  Adam  (v.  12,  21).  This  doc- 
trine by  no  means  encourages  sin  (vi.) :  on  the 
contrary,  men  who  are  conscious  of  divine  grace 
fulfil  the  law  much  more  energetically  than  they 
were  able  to  do  before  having  attained  to  this 
knowledge,  because  the  law  alone  is  even  apt  to 
sharpen  the  appetite  for  sin,  and  leads  finally  to 
despair  (vii.) ;  hut  now  we  fulfil  the  law  by  means 
of  that  new  spirit  which  is  given  unto  us,  and  the 
full  development  of  our  salvation  is  still  before 
us  (viii.  1-27).  The  sufferings  of  the  present  time 
cannot  prevent  this  development,  and  must  rather 
work  for  good  to  them  whom  God  from  eternity 
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has  viewed  as  faitlifiil  believers ;  and  nothing 
can  separate  such  believers  from  the  eternal  love 
tf  God  (viii.  28-39).  It  causes  pain  to  behold 
tiie  Israelites  themselves  shut  out  from  salvation ; 
but  they  themselves  are  the  cause  of  tliis  seclusion, 
because  they  wanted  to  attain  salvation  by  their 
own  resources  and  exertions,  by  their  descent 
from  Abraham,  and  by  their  fulfilment  of  the 
law :  thus,  however,  tiie  Jews  have  not  obtained 
that  salvation  whicli  God  has  freely  offered  under 
the  sole  condition  of  faith  in  Ciirist  (ix.) ;  the 
Jews  have  not  entered  upon  the  way  of  faith, 
therefore  the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  wliich  was 
predicted  by  the  prophets.  However,  the  Jewish 
race,  as  such,  has  not  been  rejected ;  some  of 
them  obtain  salvation  by  a  selection  made  not 
according  to  their  works,  but  according  to  the 
grace  of  God.  If  some  of  the  Jews  are  left  to 
their  own  obduracy,  even  their  temporary  fall 
serves  the  plans  of  God,  viz.,  the  vocation  of  the 
Gentiles.  After  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  entered  in,  the  people  of  Israel  also,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  shall  be  received  into  the 
church  (xi.). 

On  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of 
THE  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — The  authen- 
ticity of  this  epistle  has  never  been  questioned. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  quoted  as  early  as 
the  first  and  second  century  by  Clemens  Romanus 
and  Polycarp.  Its  integrity  has  lately  been  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Baur,  who  pretends  that  chs.  xv. 
and  xvi.  are  spurious,  but  only,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above,  because  these  chapters  do  not  har- 
monise with  his  supposition,  that  the  Christian 
church  at  Rome  consisted  of  rigid  Judaizers. 
Schmidt  and  Reiche  consider  the  duxology  at  the 
conclusion  of  ch.  xvi.  not  to  be  genuine.  In  this 
doxology  the  anacolouthical  and  unconnected 
style  causes  some  surprise,  and  tlie  whole  has  been 
deemed  to  be  out  of  its  place  (ver.  26  and  27).  We, 
however,  observe,  in  reply  to  Schmidt  and  Reiche, 
that  such  defects  of  style  may  be  easily  explained 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  ajiostle  hastened  to 
the  conclusion,  but  would  be  quite  inexplicable  in 
additions  of  a  copyist  who  had  time  for  calm  con- 
sideration. The  same  words  occur  in  different 
passages  of  the  epistle,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
such  a  fluctuation  sometimes  indicates  an  interpo- 
lation. In  the  Codex  i,,  in  most  of  the  Codices 
Minusculi,  as  well  as  in  Ciirysostom,  the  words 
occur   at   the   conclusion   of  ch.    xiv.      In   the 

Codices  B.C.D.E.,  and  in  tlie  Syrian  transla- 
tion, this  doxology  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  xvi.  In  Codex  A  it  occurs  in  both  places ; 
whilst  in  Codex  D**,  the  words  are  wanting 
entirely,  and  they  seem  not  to  fit  into  either  of 
the  two  places.  If  the  doxology  be  put  at  the  con- 
clusion of  ch.  xiv.,  Paul  seems  to  promise  to 
those  Christians  weak  in  faith,  of  whom  he  had 
spoken,  a  confirmation  of  tlieir  belief.  But  it 
seems  unfit  (unpassend)  in  this  connection  to  call 
the  Gospel  an  eternal  mystery,  and  the  doxology 
seems  here  to  interrupt  the  connection  between 
chs.  xiv.  and  xv. ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi. 
it  seems  to  be  superfluous,  since  the  blessing  had 
been  pronounced  already  in  ver.  24.  We,  how- 
ever, say  that  this  latter  circumstance  need  not 
have  prevented  the  apostle  from  allowing  his 
animated  feelings  to  burst  forth  in  a  doxology, 
fltpecially  at  the  conclusion  of  an  epistle  which 
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treated  amply  on  the  mystery  of  red<<mptioiv 
We  find  an  analogous  instance  in  Ephes.  xxiii. 
27,  where  a  doxology  occurs  after  the  mystery  of 
salvation  had  been  mentioned  ;  we  are  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  doxology  is  rightly  placed  at 
the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi.,  and  that  it  was  in  some 
codices  erroneously  transposed  to  the  conclusion 
of  ch.  xiv.,  because  the  copyist  considered  the 
blessing  in  xvi.  24  to  be  the  real  conclusion  of  the 
Epistle.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark  we  ob- 
serve that  the  same  codices  in  which  the  doxology 
occurs  in  ch.  xvi.  either  omit  the  blessing  alto- 
gether, or  place  it  after  the  doxology. 

Interpreters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. — Chrysostom  is  the  most  important 
among  the  fathers  who  attempted  to  interpret  this 
epistle ;  he  enters  deeply,  and  with  psychological 
acumen,  into  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  and  ex- 
jwunds  them  with  sublime  animation.  Among 
the  reformers  Calvin  is  distinguished  by  logical 
penetration  and  doctrinal  depth.  Beza  is 
distinguished  by  his  grammatical  and  critical 
knowledge.  Since  the  period  of  rationalism  the 
interest  about  this  epistle  has  been  revived  by  the 
Commentary  of  Tholuck,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1824.  No  other  book  of  the 
New  Testament  lias,  since  that  period,  been  ex- 
pounded so  frequently  and  so  accurately.  From 
1824  to  1844,  there  have  been  published  as  many 
as  seventeen  learned  and  critical  commentaries 
on  it;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  several  practical 
expositions.  In  the  Commentar  von  Riickert, 
2d  ed.,  1839,  2  vols.,  we  find  copious  criticisms 
of  the  various  interpretations,  and  a  clear  and 
pleasing,  although  not  always  carefully  weighed, 
exposition. 

The  Commentar  von  Fritzsche,  1836  to  1843, 
3  vols.,  exhibits  a  careful  critique  of  the  text,  com- 
bined with  philological  explanation,  but  t!ie  true 
sense  of  the  apostle  has  frequently  been  missed. 
The  Commentar  of  Olshausen,  2nd  ed.,  1840, 
generally  contains  only  the  author's  own  exposi- 
tion, but  presents  a  very  pleasing  development  of 
the  doctrinal  contents.  De  Wette  manifests  on  the 
whole  a  correct  tact  (3rd  ed.,  1841)  ;  however,  his 
book  is  too  comprehensive,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  epistle  do  not  make  a  clear  impression.  Latel} 
there  has  been  published  in  French  also  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  worked  out 
with  much  diligence  and  ingenuity,  by  Hugues 
Oltramare ;  the  first  part  contains  chs.  i.  to  v. 
11,  and  was  published  at  Geneva,  1843. — A.  T. 

[The  principal  English  works  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  are — Willet,  Hexapla,  or  a  Sixfold 
Cotnment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  1611  ^ 
Taylor's  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  1747  ;  Jones,  The  Epistle  to  the 
Roma7is  analyzed,  from  a  develop7nent  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  was  occasioned,  1801 , 
Cox,  HorcB  Romance,  1824  (translation  with 
notes) ;  Turner,  Notes  o>»  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, New  York,  1 824  (exegetical,  for  the  use  of 
students)  ;  Terrot,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Roma7is,  1828  (Greek  text,  paraphrase,  notes, 
and  useful  prolegomena).  Stuart's  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Andover,  U.  S., 
1832,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  work  on  thin 
Epistle  which  has  been  produced  in  the  English 
language,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  admirable  Commentary  by  tfat 
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writer  of  the  above  article  (Dr.  Tlioluck),  a 
translation  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Menzies,  has 
been  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. — 

Ed.] 
ROME,  the  famous  capital  of  the  Western 
World,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  Pope, 
ttaiids  on  the  river  Tiber,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
its  mouth,  in  the  plain  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Campagna  (Felix  ilia  Campania,  Pliny.  Hist. 
Nat.  iii.  6),  in  lat.  41°  54'  N.,  long.  12°  28'  E. 
The  country  around  the  city  is  not  a  plain,  but  a 
sort  of  undulating  table-land,  crossed  by  liills, 
while  it  sinks  towards  the  south-west  tothe  marshes 
of  Maremma,  which  coast  the  Mediterranean. 
In  ancient  geography  the  country,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Rome  lay,  was  termed  Latium,  which,  in 
tlie  earliest  times,  comprised  within  a  sj)ace 
of  about  four  geographical  square  miles  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Nunii- 
cius,  extending  from  the  Alban  Hills  to  the  sea. 
having  for  its  chief  city  Laurentum.  Here,  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  was  the  city  of  Rome  founded  by 
Romulus  and  Remus,  grandsons  of  Numitor,  and 
sons  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  to  whom,  as  the  originators 
of  the  city,  mythology  ascribed  a  divine  parent- 
age. The  origin  of  the  term  Rome  is  in  dispute. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Greek  'Pwfj.ri,  '  strength,' 
considering  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  place 
as  being  a  fortress.  Cicero  (De  Repub.  ii.  7) 
says  the  name  was  taken  from  that  of  its  founder 
Romulus.  At  first  the  city  had  three  gates,  ac- 
cording to  a  sacred  usage.  Founded  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  it  was  extended,  by  degrees,  so  as 
to  take  in  six  other  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran 
deep  valleys  that,  in  early  times,  were  in  part 
overflowed  with  water,  while  the  hill-sides  were 
covered  with  trees.  In  the  course  of  the  many 
years  during  which  Rome  was  acquiring  to 
herself  the  empire  of  the  world,  the  city  under- 
went great,  numerous,  and  impoitant  changes. 
Under  its  first  kings  it  must  have  presented  a 
very  different  aspect  from  what  it  did  after  it 
had  been  beautified  by  Tarquin.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (u.c.  365_)  caused 
a  thorough  alteration  in  it ;  nor  could  the  troubled 
times  which  ensued  have  been  favourable  to  its 
being  well  restored.  It  was  not  till  riches  and 
artistic  skill  came  into  the  city  on  the  conquest 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus  of  Syria 
(u.c.  565),  that  there  arose  in  Rome  large  hand- 
some stone  houses.  The  capture  of  Corinth  con- 
duced much  to  the  adorning  of  the  city:  many  fine 
specimens  of  art  being  transferred  from  thence  to 
♦  he  abode  of  the  conquerors.  And  so,  as  the  power 
of  Rome  extended  over  tlie  world,  and  her  chief 
citizens  went  into  the  colonies  to  enrich  themselves, 
did  the  master-pieces  of  Grecian  art  flow  towards 
the  capital,  together  with  some  of  the  taste  and  skill 
to  which  they  owed  their  birth.  Augustus,  however, 
it  was,  who  did  most  for  embellishing  the  capital 
of  the  world,  though  there  may  be  some  sacrifice 
of  truth  in  the  pointed  saying,  that  he  found 
Rome  built  of  brick,  and  left  it  marble.  Subse- 
quent emperors  followed  his  example,  till  the 
place  became  the  greatest  repository  of  architec- 
tural, pictorial,  and  sculptural  skill,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  a  result  to  which  even 
Nero's  incendiarism  indirectly  conduced,  as  af- 
fording an  occasion  for  the  city's  being  rebuilt 
under  the  higher  scientific  influences  of  the  times. 
The  site  occupied  by  modem  Rome  is  not  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  as  that  which  was  at  any  period  co- 
vered by  the  ancient  city  :  the  change  of  locality 
being  towards  the  north-west,  the  city  has  par- 
tially retired  from  the  celebrated  hills.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  area  within  the  walls  (traced  by 
Aurelian)  are  now  desolate,  consisting  of  ruins, 
gardens,  and  fields,  with  some  churches,  con- 
vents, and  other  scattered  habitations.  Origin- 
ally the  city  was  a  square  mile  in  circumference. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  walls  were  nearly  twenty 
miles  in  circuit ;  now,  they  are  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  miles  round.  Its  original  gates,  three 
in  number,  had  increased  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Pliny  to  thirty-seven.  Modern  Rome  has  six- 
teen gates,  some  of  which  are,  however,  built  up. 
Thirty-one  great  roads  centered  in  Rome,  which, 
issuing  from  the  Forum,  traversed  Italy,  ran 
through  the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  only 
by  the  boundary  of  the  empire.  As  a  starting 
point  a  gilt  pillar  (Milliariutn  Aureum)  was  set 
up  by  Augustus  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum. 
Tliis  curious  monument,  from  which  distances  were 
reckoned,  was  discovered  in  1823.  Eight  prin- 
cipal bridges  led  over  the  Tiber ;  of  these  three 
are  still  relics.  The  four  districts  into  whic'n 
Rome  was  divided  in  early  times,  Augustus 
increased  to  fourteen.  Large  open  spaces  were 
set  apart  in  the  city,  called  Campi,  for  as- 
semblies of  the  peo])le  and  martial  exercises,  as 
well  as  for  games.  Of  nineteen  which  are  men- 
tioned, the  Campus  Martius  was  the  principal. 
It  was  near  the  Tiber,  whence  it  was  called 
Tiberinus.  The  epitliet  Martius  was  derived 
from  the  plain  being  consecrated  to  Mars,  the  god 
of  war.  In  the  later  ages  it  was  surrounded 
by  several  magnificent  structures,  and  porticos 
were  erected,  under  which,  in  bad  weather,  the 
citizens  could  go  through  their  usual  exercises. 
It  was  also  adorned  with  statues  and  arches. 
The  name  of  Fora  was  given  to  places  where 
the  people  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. The  Fora  were  of  two  kinds — fora  venalia, 
'  markets  ;"  fora  civilia,  '  law  courts,'  &c.  Until 
the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  there  was  but  one  of  the 
latter  kind,  termed  by  way  of  distinction  Forum 
Romanum,  or  simply  Forum.  It  lay  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills;  it  was  eight 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  adorned  on  all  sides  with 
porticos,  shops,  and  other  edifices,  on  tlie  erection 
of  which  large  sums  had  been  expended,  and  the 
appearance  of  which  was  very  imposing,  especi- 
ally as  it  was  much  enhanced  by  numerous  sta- 
tues. In  the  centre  of  the  Forum  was  the  plain 
called  the  Curtian  Lake,  where  Curtius  is  said  to 
have  cast  himself  into  a  chasm  or  gult,  which 
closed  on  him,  and  so  he  saved  his  country.  On 
one  side  were  the  elevated  seats  or  suggestus,  a 
sort  of  pulpits  from  which  magistrates  and  orators 
addressed  the  peo])le — usually  called  Rostra,  be- 
cause adorned  with  the  beaks  of  ships  which  had 
been  taken  in  a  sea-fight  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Antium.  Near  by  was  the  part  of  the  Forum 
called  the  Comitium,  wlvere  were  held  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  called  Comitia  Curiafa.  Tlie 
celebrated  temple,  bearing  the  name  of  Capitol 
(of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  vestiges),  stood 
on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  highest  of  the  seven  : 
it  was  square  in  form,  each  side  extending  about 
two  hundred  feet,  and  the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a 
flight  of  one  hundred  steps.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  grandest  edifices  in  the  city.  Founded 
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fay  Tarquinius  Priscus,  it  was  at  several  times 
enlarged  and  embellished.  Its  gates  were  of 
brass,  aud  it  was  adorned  with  costly  gildings  ; 
whence  it  is  termed  'golden'  and  'glittering,' 
aurea,  fulgens.  It  enclosed  tliree  structures,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  the  centre,  the 
temple  of  Minerva  on  the  right,  and  the  temple 
of  Juno  on  the  left.  The  Capitol  also  compre- 
liended  some  minor  temples  or  chapels,  and  the 
Casa  Romuli,  or  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered 
with  straw.  Near  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol  was 
the  asylum  [Cities  ok  Refuge].  We  also 
mention  the  Basilicse,  since  some  of  them  were 
afterwards  turned  to  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worship.  They  were  originally  buildings  of  great 
splendour,  being  appropriated  to  meetings  of  the 
senate,  and  to  judicial  purposes.  Here  coun- 
sellors received  their  clients,  and  bankers  trans- 
acted their  business.    The  earliest  churches,  bear. 
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ing  the  nameof  Basilicae,  were  erected  under  Cod 
stantine.  He  gave  his  own  palace  on  the  Caeliaa 
Hill  as  a  site  for  a  Christian  temple.  Next  in 
antiquity  was  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the 
Vatican  Hill,  built  a.d.  324,  on  the  site  and  with 
the  ruins  of  temples  consecrated  to  Apollo  and 
Mars.  It  stood  about  twelve  centuries,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  was  superseded  by  the  modern 
church  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Circi  were 
buildings  oblong  in  shape,  used  for  public  games, 
races,  and  beast-fights.  The  Theatra  were  edifices 
designed  for  dramatic  exhibitions ;  the  Amphi- 
theatra  (double  theatres,  buildings  in  an  oval 
form)  served  for  gladiatorial  shows  and  tlie  fight- 
ing of  wild  animals.  That  which  was  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Titus,  and  of  which  there  still  exists 
a  splendid  ruin,  v/as  called  the  Coliseum,  from  a 
colossal  statue  of  Nero  that  stood  near  it.  With 
an  excess  of  luxury,  perfumed  liquids  were  con- 
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veyed  in  secret  tubes  round  these  immense  struc- 
tures, and  diffused  over  the  spectators,  sometimes 
from  the  statues  which  adorned  the  interior.  In 
the  arena  which  formed  tlie  centre  of  the  amphi- 
theatres, the  early  Christians  often  endured  mar- 
tyrdom by  being  exposed  to  ravenous  beasts. 

'I"he  connection  of  the  Romans  with  Palestine 
caused  Jews  to  settle  at  Rome  in  considerable 
numbers.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, when  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  city 
by  the  emperor,  for  the  misconduct  of  some  mem- 
bers of  their  body,  not  fewer  than  four  tliousatid 
enlisted  in  the  Roman  army  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia  (Sueton.  Tib.  36 ;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  3,  4).  These  appear  to  have  been  emanci- 
pated descendants  of  those  Jews  whom  Pompey 
had  taken  prisoners  in  Judaea,  and  brought  captive 
to  Rome  (Philo,  De  Leg.  ad  Cai.,  p.  101 4).  From 
Philo  also  it  appears  that  the  Jews  in  Rome  were 


allowed  the  free  use  of  their  national  worship,  an^ 
generally  the  observance  of  their  ancestral  cus- 
toms. Then,  as  now,  the  Jews  lived  in  a  part  of 
the  city  appropriated  to  themselves  (Joseph,  ^jiitj. 
xiv.  10.  8),  where  with  a  zeal  for  which  the  na- 
tion iiad  been  some  time  distinguished,  they  ap- 
jilied  themselves  with  success  to  proselytising  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  17).  They  a])pear,  however,  to 
iiave  been  a  restless  colony  ;  for  when,  after  their 
expulsion  under  Tiberius,  numbers  had  returned 
to  Rome,  they  were  again  expelled  from  the 
city  by  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud.  25).  The 
Roman  biographer  does  not  give  the  date  of  this 
event,  but  Orosius  (vii.  6)  mentions  the  ninth 
year  of  that  emperor's  reign  (a.m.  50).  The  pre- 
cise occasion  of  this  expulsion  history  does  not 
afford  us  the  means  of  determining.  The  words  of 
Suetonius  are,  '  Judieos,  impulsore  Chresto,  assi* 
due  tumultuantes,  Roma  expulit' — '  He  expelled 
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fioro  Rome  the  Jews  continually  raising  distur- 
bances under  the  impulse  of  Chrestos.'  The 
«ausehere  assijjned  for  their  expulsion  is,  that  they 
raised  disturbances,  an  allegation  which,  at  first 
view,  does  not  seem  to  point  to  a  religious,  still 
less  to  a  Christian,  influence.  And  yet  we  must 
remember  that  the  words  bear  the  colouring  of 
tlie  mind  of  a  heathen  historian,  who  might  easily 
be  led  to  regard  activity  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  the  debates  to  which  that  activity 
necessarily  led,  as  a  noxious  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  society.  The  Epicurean  view  of 
life  could  scarcely  avoid  describing  religious 
agitations  by  terms  ordinarily  appropriated  to 
martial  pursuits.  It  must  equally  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  Rome — 
then  the  very  centre  and  citadel  of  idolatry — was 
no  holiday  task,  but  would  call  fortli  on  the  part 
of  the  disciples  all  the  fiery  energy  of  the  Jewish 
character,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Pagans  all  the 
vehemence  of  passion  which  ensues  from  pride, 
arrogance,  and  hatred.  Had  the  ordinary  name 
of  our  Lord  been  employed  by  Suetonius,  we 
should,  for  ourselves,  have  found  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  words  as  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Jewisli  Christians.  But  the  biographer 
uses  the  word  Chrestus.  The  us  is  a  mere  Latin 
termination ;  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  root 
of  the  word,  Chrest  for  Christ  ?  Yet  the  change 
is  in  only  one  vowel,  and  Chrest  might  easily  be 
used  for  Christ,  by  a  Pagan  writer.  A  slight 
difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  as 
vocalised  by  a  Roman  and  a  Jew,  would  easily 
cause  the  error.  And  we  know  tliat  the  Romans 
often  did  make  the  mispronunciation,  calling 
Christ  Chrest  (Tevtull.  Apol.  c.  3 ;  Lactarit. 
Jnst.  iv.  17 ;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  c.  2).  The  point  is 
important,  and  we  therefore  give  a  few  details, 
the  ratiier  that  Lardner  has,  under  Claudius  (vol. 
i.,  259),  left  the  question  undetermined.  Now 
in  Tacitus  (Annal.  xv.  44)  Jesus  is  unquestion- 
ably called  Chrest  (quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vul- 
gus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor  nominis  ejus 
Chrestus)  in  a  passage  where  his  followers  are 
termed  Christians.  Lucian  too,  in  his  Philopa- 
tris,  so  <lesignates  our  Lord,  playing  on  tlie  word 
Xpr)(rr6s,  which,  in  Greek,  signifies  '  good  :'  these 
are  liis  words  :  ei  rvxoi  ye  Xp-qcrThs  koI  iv  (Bvecri, 
K.T.\.,  '  since  a  Chrest  (a  good  man)  is  found 
among  the  Gentiles  also.'  And  TertuUian  (ut 
supra)  treats  the  difference  as  a  case  of  ignorant 
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mis]>ronunciation  :  '  Christianus  perperam  Chres- 
tianus  pronunciatur  a  vobis,  nam  nominis  certa  est 
notitia  penes  vos.'  Tiie  mistake  may  have  been  the 
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more  readily  introduced  from  the  fact  that,  wnile 
Christ  was  a  foreign  word,  Chrest  was  customary  : 
lips  therefore  that  had  been  used  to  Chrest  would 
ratlier  continue  the  sound  than  change  the  vo- 
calisation.    The  term  Chrest  occurs  on  inscrip- 
tions (Heumann,    Sylloge   Diss.,   i.   536),   and 
epigrams   in   which  the  name   appears  may  be 
found  in  Martial  (vii.  55 ;  ix.  28).     In  the  same 
author  (xi.  91.)  a  diminutive  from   the  word, 
namely  Chrestillus,  may  be  found.     The  word 
assumed  also  a  feminine  form,  Chresta,  as  found 
in  an  ancient  inscription — 
•  Hoc,  virtus,  fatique  decus  et  amabile  nomen, 
Dote  pudicitiee,  celebrata  laboribus  actis 
Vitae,  Chresta  ]a.ce.t  condita  nunc  tumulo. 

We  subjoin  a  few  lines  from  Martial  (vii.  55): 
Nulli  munera,  Chreste,  si  remittis, 
Nee  nobis  dederis,  remiserisque, 
Credam  te  satis  esse  liberalem. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  risk  in  asserting 
that  Suetonius  intended  to  indicate  Jesus  Christ 
by  Chrestus ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  terms  which  he  employs  to  describe  the 
cause  of  the  expulsion,  though  peculiar,  are  not 
irreconcilable  with  a  reference  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  Christians.  The  terms  which  Suetonius 
employs  are  accounted  for,  though  they  may  not 
be  altogether  justified  by  those  passages  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  in  which  the  collision  between 
the  Jews  who  had  become  Christians,  and  those 
who  adhered  to  the  national  faith,  is  found  to 
have  occasioned  serious  disturbances  (Kuinoel, 
Acts  xviii.  2 ;  Rorsal,  De  Christo  per  erroretn  in 
Chrest.  Comm.,  Groning.  1717).  This  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  Christian 
church,  consisting  of  Jews,  Proselytes,  and  Pa- 
gan Romans,  had  at  an  early  period  been  formed 
in  Rome,  as  is  evident  from  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Romans ;  which  Christian  community  must 
have  been  in  existence  a  long  time  when  Paul 
wrote  (about  a.d.  59)  that  epistle  (see  Rom.  i.  8- 
13);  and  Meyer  (Cotmneiitar  der  Brief  an  die 
Komer  Einleit,  §  2)  is  of  opinion  that  the  found- 
ations of  the  Church  in  Rome  may  have  been 
laid  even  during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that  Luke,  in  the  book  of 
Acts  (xviii.  2),  when  speaking  of  the  decree  of 
Claudius  as  a  banishment  of  all  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  adverts  to  the  fact  as  a  reason  why  two 
Christians,  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom  we  know 
(Rom.  xvi.  3)  to  have  been  members  of  the  Ro- 
man churcli,  had  lately  come  from  Italy :  tiiese 
the  apostle  found  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth  in  the 
year  a.d.  51.  Both  Suetonius  and  Luke,  in 
mentioning  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  seem  to 
have  used  the  official  term  employed  in  the  de- 
cree ;  the  Jews  were  known  to  trie  Roman  magis- 
trate; and  Christians,  as  being  at  first  Jewish 
converts,  would  be  confounded  under  the  general 
name  of  Jews ;  but  that  the  Christians  as  well  as 
tlie  Jews  strictly  so  called  were  banislied  by  Clau- 
dius appears  certain  from  the  book  of  Acts  ;  and, 
independently  of  this  evidence,  seems  very  pro- 
bable, from  the  other  authorities  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made. 

The  question.  Who  founded  the  church  at 
Rome  ?  is  one  of  some  interest  as  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  The  former  assigns  the  honour 
to  Peter,  and  on  this  grounds  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy.     There  i% 
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however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Peter  was  ever  even  so  much  as  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  en- 
tering here  on  that  disputed  point,  and  content 
ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  most 
recent  worii  on  the  subject  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  in  which  he  will  find  the  argument 
well  and  learnedly  handled  (D.  J.  EUendorf, 
1st  Petrus  in  Rom  und  Bischof  der  RSmischen 
Kirche  gewesen?  Darmstadt,  1843). 

Rome,  as  being  their  tyrannical  mistress,  was 
an  object  of  special  hatred  to  the  Jews,  who 
therefore  denominated  her  by  the  name  of  Baby- 
Jon — the  state  in  whose  dominions  they  had  en- 
dured a  long  and  heavy  servitude  (Schottgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  i.  p.  1125;  Eisenmenger,  Entdeckt 
Judenth.  i.  1800).  Accordingly,  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Babylon,  is  set  forth  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (xiv.  8  ;  xvi.  19  ;  xvii.  5  ;  xviii.  2)  as  the 
centre  anil  representative  of  heathenism ;  while 
Jerusalem  appears  as  the  symbol  of  Judaism. 
In  ch.  xvii.  9  allusion  is  clearly  made  to  the  Sep- 
ticollis,  the  seven-hilled  city — '  seven  mountains 
on  which  the  woman  sitteth.'  The  description  of 
this  woman,  in  whom  the  profligacy  of  Rome  is 
vividly  personified,  may  be  seen  in  ch.  xvii.  of 
the  Revelation.  In  ch.  xiii.  Rome  is  pictured 
as  a  huge  unnatural  beast,  whose  name  or  num- 
ber '  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and  his  number  is 
X^CT,^  not  improbably  Aarlvos,  Latin,  Roman. 
This  beast  has  been  most  variously  interpreted. 
The  several  theories  serve  scarcely  more  than  to 
display  the  ingenuity  or  the  bigotry  of  their  ori- 
ginators, and  to  destroy  each  other.  Miinter 
{De  oeeulto  Urhis  Romce  nomine,  Hafn.  1811,) 
thinks  there  is  a  reference  to  the  secret  name  of 
Rome,  the  disclosure  of  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  destructive  to  the  state  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
iii.  9  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  5  :  Plutarch,  Qiuest.  Rom. 
c.  61 ;  Serv.  ad  ^n.  ii.  293).  Pliny's  words  occur 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  picturesque  account  of 
Italy.  Coming  in  the  course  of  it  to  speak  of 
Rome,  he  says,  '  the  uttering  of  whose  other  name 
is  accounted  impious,  and  when  it  had  been 
spoken  by  Valerius  Soranus,  who  immediately 
suffered  the  penalty,  it  was  blotted  out  with  a 
faith  no  less  excellent  than  beneficial.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  rites  observed  on  the  1st 
of  January,  in  connection  with  this  belief,  in 
honour  of  Diva  Angerona,  whose  image  appeared 
with  her  mouth  bound  and  sealed  up.  This  mys- 
tic name  tradition  reports  to  have  been  Valencia. 

The  most  recent  view  of  the  name  of  the 
beast,  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  writer,  we 
find  in  Hyponoia,  or  Thoughts  on  a  Spiri- 
tual Understanding  of  the  Apocalypse,  London, 
1844.  '  The  number  in  question  (666)  is  ex- 
pressed in  Greek  by  three  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet ;  Xt  s'*  hundred  ;  |,  sixty  ;  err,  six.  Let  us 
suppose  these  letters  to  be  the  initials  of  certain 
names,  as  it  was  common  with  the  ancients  in 
their  inscriptions  upon  coins,  medals,  monuments, 
&c.,  to  indicate  names  of  distinguished  charac- 
ters by  initial  letters,  and  sometimes  by  an  addi- 
tional letter,  where  the  initial  might  be  considered 
insufficient,  as  C.  Caius,  Cn.  Cneus.  The  Greek 
letter  x  (ch)  is  the  initial  of  XpiarSs  (Christ) ;  the 
letter  { is  the  initial  of  ^v\ov  (wood  or  tree) ;  some- 
times figuratively  put  in  the  New  Testament 
for  the  Cross ;  and  in  the  Revelation  applied  to 
(he  tree  of  life,  the  spiritual  cross.    The  last  letter 
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r  is  equivalent  to  (x  and  t,  but  whether  an  «  or  an 
st,  it  is  the  initial  of  the  word  Satanas,  Satan,  or  the 
adversary.  Taking  the  two  first  names  in  the 
genitive,  and  the  last  in  the  nominative,  we  have 
the  following  appellation,  name,  or  title  :  Xptffrou 
^6\ov  aaravat,  "  the  adversary  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,"  a  character  corresponding  with  that  of  cer- 
tain enemies  of  the  truth,  described  by  Paul,  Phil, 
iii.  19.'  The  spiritual  hy  ponoia  or  undertiiought 
embodied  in  this  the  author  thus  states :  '  Any  doc- 
trine tending  to  represent  the  intervention  of  a 
divine  propitiation  as  unnecessary,  or  militating 
with  a  belief  and  trust  in  the  vicarious  sacrificr 
of  Jesus,  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation,  must  be 
an  adversary  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  of  this  cha 
racter  we  consider  every  princij)le  of  self-right 
eousness,'  &c.  (See  Ansald,  De  Romann  Tutelar 
Deor.  evocatione,  Brix.  1743;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii 
9 ;  Cellar.  Rolit.  i.  p.  632,  sq. ;  Mannert.  Geog 
ix.  1.  581, sq.;  Sachse,  VerstM:h  einHist.  Topogt 
Beschreih.  von  Rom,  Hannov.  1812;  Hilsches 
De  Chresto  ciijus  mention,  fecit  Suet.,  Lips.  , 
also  Eriiesti  and  Wolf,  ad  Sueton. ;  Eichhom, 
Comm.  in  Apocal.  p.  104,  sq). 

ROOF.     [House.] 

ROOM.     [House.] 

ROSE.     [Rhodon.] 

ROSH  (K'NI  and  VA"^)  occurs  in  several  places 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  word  is  thought  ori- 
ginally to  signify  '  poison,'  and  is  therefore  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  poisonous  plant.  But  this  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Celsius  begins  his  article 
on  Rosh  by  stating  that  '  Aben  Ezra  and  the 
Rabbins  observe,  that  the  word  is  written  with 
a  vau  in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  and  with  an  aleph 
in  all  the  other  places,  but  incorrectly,  ac- 
cording to  J.  Gousset.'  It  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated gall,  sometimes  bitter  or  bitterness,  but  is 
generally  considered  to  signify  some  plant.  This 
we  may  infer  from  its  being  frequently  men- 
tioned along  with  laanah  or  '  wormwood,'  as  in 
Deut.  xxix.  18,  '  lest  there  should  be  among  you 
a  root  that  beareth  gall  (rosh)  and  wormwood 
(laanah);  so  also  in  Jer.  ix.  15;  xxiii.  15  ;  and 
in  Lament,  iii.  19,  '  Remembering  mine  affliction 
and  my  misery,  the  wormtoood  and  the  gall.' 
That  it  was  a  berry-bearing  plant,  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  '  For  tlieir  vine  is 
of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  their  grapes  are 
grapes  of  gall  (rosh),  their  clusters  are  bitter.' 
In  Jer.  viii.  14,  '  water  of  gall '  (7-osh),  i» 
mentioned  ;  which  may  be  either  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  fruit  or  of  the  plant,  or  a  bitter  in- 
fusion made  from  it :  '  aquae  Rosch  dicuntur, 
quia  sunt  succus  herbae,  quam  Rosch  appellant." 
That  it  was  a  plant  is  very  evident  from  Hosea 
X.  4,  wliere  it  is  said '  their  judgment  springefh  up 
as  heinlock  (rosh)  in  the  furrows  of  tlie  field.' 
Here  we  observe  that  rosh  is  translated  hemlock 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  it  is  also  in  Amos  vi.  12, 
'  For  ye  liave  turned  judgment  into  gall  (laa7iah, 
*  wormwood '),  and  tlie  fruit  of  righteousness  into 
hemlock  (7-osh).'' 

Thougli  rosh  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
indicate  some  plant,  yet  a  variety  of  opinions 
have  been  entertained  respecting  its  identifica. 
tion :  some,  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  Hosea  x.  4, 
and  Amos  vi.  12,  consider  cicuta  or  hemlock  to 
be  the  plant  intended.  Tremellius  adopts  thi« 
as  the  meaning  of  rosh  in  all  the  passages,  and  if 
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followed  by  Celsius  (Hierobot  ii.  49).  The 
cicuta  of  the  Romans,  the  Kiiveiov  of  the  Greeks, 
is  generally  acknowle.lged  to  have  been  what  we 
now  call  hemlock,  the  coniiim  maculatum  of 
botanists.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  poison- 
ous nature,  '  Cicuta  venenum  est  publica  Athe- 
niensium  poena  uivisa'  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxv. 
13).  There  is,  however,  little  or  no  proof  adduced 
that  rosh  is  hemlock.  Celsius  quotes  the  descrip- 
tion of  Liiinseus  in  support  of  its  growing  in  the 
furrows  of  tields,  '  Frequens  per  Europam  in  rude- 
ratis,  juxta  pagos,  urbes,  in  sepibus,  aggeribus, 
agris.'  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  common 
in  Syria.  Celsius,  however,  adduces  Ben  Melech, 
the  most  learned  of  Rabbins,  as  being  of  opinion 
that  rosh  was  conium  or  hemlock  :  '  Aquae  Rosch, 
virus ;  barbare  toxicum.  Herba  est,  cujus  suc- 
cum  bibendum  porrigunt  illi,  quem  interimere 
volunt.' 

But  there  does  not  appear  any  necessity  for  our 
considering  rosh  to  have  been  more  poisonous 
than  laanah  or  wormioood,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated so  frequently  as  to  appear  like  a  pro- 
verbial expression  (Deut.  xxix.  18;  Jer.  ix.  15; 
xxiii.  15;  Lam.  iii.  19;  Amos  vi.  12).  Some 
have  erroneously  translated  it  wormwood,  from 
which  it  is  sufBciently  distinguished  in  the  above 
passages.  The  Sept.  translators  render  it  agrostis, 
intending  some  species  of  grass.  Hence  some  have 
concluded  that  it  must  be  lolium  temulenttim, 
or  darnel,  the  zizanium  of  the  ancients,  which 
is  remarkable  among  grasses  for  its  poisonous 
and  intoxicating  properties.  It  is,  however,  rather 
sweetish  in  taste,  and  its  seeds  being  intermixed 
with  corn,  are  sometimes  made  into  bread.  It  is 
well  known  to  grow  in  corn-fields,  and  would 
therefore  suit  the  passage  of  Hosea  ;  but  it  has  not 
a  berry-like  fruit,  nor  would  it  yield  any  juice : 
the  infusion  in  water,  however,  might  be  so  under- 
stood, though  it  would  not  be  very  bitter  or  dis- 
agreeable in  taste.  Some  have  in  consequence 
thought  that  some  of  the  solanew  or  luridce  of 
Linnaeus  might  be  intended  by  the  word  rosh. 
These  are  remarkable  fov  their  narcotic  properties, 
though  not  particularly  bitter  ;  some  of  them  have 
berried  fruits,  as  the  belladonna,  wliich,  however, 
is  not  indigenous  in  Palestine  ;  but  solanun  ni- 
grum, common  nightshade,  a  small  herbaceous 
plant,  is  common  in  fields  and  road-sides  from 
Europe  to  India,  and  is  narcotic  like  the  others. 
The  henbane  is  another  plant  of  this  family, 
which  is  possessed  of  powerful  narcotic  pro- 
perties, and  has  been  used  in  medicine  from  early 
times,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  But 
no  proof  appears  in  favour  of  any  of  this  tribe, 
and  their  sensible  properties  are  not  so  remark- 
ably disagreeable  as  to  have  led  to  their  being 
employed  in  what  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression. Hiller,  in  his  Hierophyticon  (ii.  54), 
adduces  the  centaury  as  a  bitter  plant,  which  cor- 
responds with  much  of  what  is  required.  Two 
kinds  of  centaury,  the  larger  and  smaller,  and 
botli  conspicuous  for  their  bitterness,  were  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  latter,  the  Erythrcea  cen- 
taurium,  is  one  of  the  family  of  gentians,  and 
still  continues  to  be  employed  as  a  medicine  on 
account  of  its  oitter  and  tonic  properties.  '  Hoc 
centaurium  inquit  Plin.  xxv.  c.  6,  nostri  fel 
terras  vacant, propter  amaritudinem  summam.  Ea 
nMj  radici  tantum  inest,  sed  totam  inficit  plantam  : 
idio  et  Germania  erd-gall  et  Hispanin  Eiel  d» 
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tierra,  et  Gallis  fiel  de  terra  vocitatur.'  We 
may  also  mention  that  an  old  name  of  this 
centaury  was  '  Rha  capitatum.'  From  the  ex- 
treme bitteniess  of  taste,  from  growing  in  fields, 
and  being  a  native  of  warm  countries,  some 
plant  like  ce7itaury,  and  of  the  tribe  of  gentians, 
might  answer  all  the  passages  in  which  rosh 
is  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  that  (Deut. 
xxxii.  32)  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  berried 
fruit.  Dr.  Harris,  quoting  Blaney  on  Jerem.  viii. 
14,  says,  '  In  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour's  sufierings, 
it  is  said,  "  they  gave  me  K'NT  to  eat,"  which  the 
Sept.  have  rendered  xo^Wi  gall.  And  accord- 
ingly it  is  recorded  in  the  history,  Matt,  xxvii. 
34,  "  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink,  mingled 
with  gall,"  6^os  fiera  xoA.^s.  But  in  the  parallel 
passage  (Mark  xv.  23)  it  is  said  to  be  "  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,"  a  very  bitter  ingredient. 
From  whence  I  am  induced  to  think  that  ;^oA.'<j,and 
perhaps  K^'N"),  may  be  used  as  a  general  name 
for  whatever  is  exceedingly  bitter ;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  sense  requires,  it  may  be  put 
specially  for  any  bitter  herb  or  plant,  the  infusion 
of  which  may  be  called  tJ'XT  'O,  "  Aquae 
Rosch."  "—J.  F.  R. 

ROTHEM,  written  also  Rotem  (Dn'l),  oc- 
curs in  four  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
all  of  which  it  is  tra.nsla.ted  juniper  in  the  Anth. 
Vers.,  though  it  is  now  considered  very  clear  that 
a  kind  of  broom  is  intended.  Celsius  remarks 
that  the  Sept.  translators  seem  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  in 
one  passage  they  introduce  it  in  Greek  letters  as 
Paddfi,  &c.,  in  another  as  meaning  burning  char- 
coal, and  in  a  third  as  roots  of  woods.  Some 
who  have  perceived  that  some  plant  was  intended, 
have  doubted  about  the  genus,  translating  it 
oak  and  terebinth,  hut  more  frequently  juniper. 
The  last  has  been  the  most  generally  adopted 
in  modern  versions ;  but  travellers  in  the  East 
have  met  with  a  plant  or  plants,  which  by 
the  Arabs  is  called  reteni,  ratam,  rehtem,  and 
retem,  varying  a  little  perhaps  in  difl'erent  dis- 
tricts ;  the  variations  being  probably  owing  to 
the  modes  of  spelling  adopted  by  different  authors. 
In  the  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medica  we  have 

the  same  word  Jij  retem,  signifying  a  kind 
of  broom,  and  which,  according  to  Celsius,  is  so 


named    from 


r> 


0,    The    Moors,    no 


doubt,  carried  the  word  into  Spain,  as  retama  is 
there  applied  to  a  species  of  genista  or  broom. 
In  Loudon's  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants  it  is  naimed 
spartium  monospermum,  or  white  single-seeded 
broom,  and  is  described  as  a  very  handsome 
shrub,  remarkable  for  its  numerous  snow-white 
flowers.  Osbeck  remarks  that  it  grows  like  willow- 
bushes  along  the  shores  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the 
flying  sands  reach,  where  scarcely  any  other 
plant  exists,  except  the  ononis  serpens,  or  creeping 
restharrow.  The  use  of  this  shrub  is  very  great 
in  stopping  the  sand.  The  leaves  and  young 
branches  furnish  delicious  food  for  goats.  It  con- 
verts the  most  barren  spot  into  a  fine  odoriferous 
garden  by  its  flowers,  which  continue  a  long 
time.  It  seems  to  shelter  hogs  and  goats  against 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  The  twigs  are 
used  for  tying  bundles ;  and  all  kinds  of  berbs 
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that  are  brought  to  market  are  fastened  together 
with  them.  Forskal  found  it  in  Arabia,  and 
Desfontaines  in  Barbary,   on  the  sandy   coast. 


475.    [Genista  monosperma.] 

The  Spaniards  call  it  Retama,  from  the  Arabic 
name  Retem.  It  is  now  referred  by  all 
botanists  to  the  genus  Genista,  and  called 
G.  monosperma.  It  is  described  by  De  Can- 
doUe  as  a  branching  and  erect  shrub,  with 
slender,  wandlike,  flexible  branches  ;  leaves  com- 
paratively few,  linear,  oblong,  pressed  to  the 
branches,  pubescent ;  inflorescence  in  few  flowered 
lateral  racemes ;  petals  white,  silky,  nearly  equal 
to  one  another ;  legumes  oval,  inflated,  smooth, 
membranaceous,  one  to  two  seeded.  It  occurs 
on  the  sterile  shores  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Barbary, 
and  Egypt,  It  was  found  by  Forskal  at  Suez, 
and  named  by  liim  Genista  Spartium?  with 
rcRtcem  as  its  Arabic  name.  Bove  also  found  it 
at  Suez,  and  again  in  different  parts  of  Syria. 
Belon  also  mentions  finding  it  in  several  places 
when  travelling  in  the  East.  Burckhardt  also  fre- 
quently mentions  the  shrub  rethem  in  the  deser(s 
to  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  he  thought  it  to  be 
the  same  plant  as  the  Genista  rcetcem  of  Forskal. 
He  states  that  whole  plains  are  sometimes 
covered  with  this  shrub,  and  that  such  places 
are  favourite  places  of  pasturage,  as  sheep  are  re- 
markably fond  of  the  pods.  Lord  Lindsay  again, 
while  travelling  in  the  middle  of  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Sinai,  says,  '  The  rattam,  a  species  of 
broom,  bearing  a  white  flower,  delicately  streaked 
with  purple,  afforded  me  frequent  shelter  from 
the  sun  while  in  advance  of  the  caravan.'  Mr. 
Kitto  on  this  well  observes,  '  It  is  a  remarkable, 
because  undesigned,  coincidence,  that  in  travel- 
ling to  the  very  same  Mount  of  Horeb,  the 
prophet  Elijah  rested,  as  did  Lord  Lindsay, 
under  a  rattam  shrub.'  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Hebrew  rothem  de- 
aoteg  the  same  plant  as  the  Arabic  retem,  though 
it  has  been  rendered  yM/itper  in  the  English,  and 
■everal  other  translations,  as  in  1  Kings  xiz.  4  ; 
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<  but  he  (Elijah  or  Elias)  himielf  went  a  day'i 
journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  came  and  lat 
down  under  &  juniper  (rothem)  tree,'  &c. ;  '  And 
as  he  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper  tree,' 
&c.  In  the  other  passages  the  meaning  is  not  so 
clear,  and  therefore  different  interpretations  have 
been  given.  Thus,  Job  (xxx.  4)  says  of  the  half- 
famished  people  who  despised  him,  '  who  cut  up 
mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  (rothem) 
roots  for  their  food.'  Though  the  broom  root 
may  perhaps  be  more  suitable  for  diet  than  the 
juniper,  yet  they  are  both  too  bitter  and  medicinal 
to  be  considered  or  used  as  nutritious,  and,  there- 
fore, some  say,  that  *  when  we  read  that  rotem  roots 
were  their  food,  we  are  to  suppose  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  words  express,  namely,  that  their 
hunger  was  so  violent,  as  not  to  refrain  even 
from  these  roots,'  which  were  neither  refreshing 
nor  nourishing.  Ursinus  supposes,  that  instead  of 
the  roots  of  this  broom,  we  are  to  understand  a 
plant  which  grows  upon  these  roots,  as  well  as 
upon  some  other  plants,  and  which  is  well  known 
by  the  English  name  of  broom-rape,  the  orO' 
banche  of  botanists.  These  are  sometimes  eaten. 
Thus  Dioscorides  (ii.  136)  observes  that  the  oro- 
banche,  which  grows  from  the  roots  of  broom, 
was  sometimes  eaten  raw,  or  boiled  like  asparagus. 
Celsius  again  suggests  an  amendment  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  thinks  that  we  should  understand  it  to 
mean  that  the  broom  roots  were  required  for  fuel, 
and  not  for  food,  as  the  Hebrew  words  signifying 
fuel  and  food,  though  very  similar  to  each  other, 
are  very  different  in  their  derivation  :  '  Diversa 
igitur  sunt  voces  Lachmam,  panis  eorum,  et 
Lachmam,  ad  calefaciendum  se,  scriptione  licet 
et  literis  atque  punctis  exacte  conveniant ;'  and 
this  sense  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Talmudical 
writers,  as  R.  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  who  commenting 
on  this  passage  says  : '  ut  significet,  ad  calefacien- 
dum se  ;  quia  opus  habebant,  quo  calefierent,  quod 
versarentur  in  locis  frigidis,  sine  ullo  perfugio.' 
The  broom  is  the  only  fuel  procurable  in  many 
of  these  desert  situations,  as  mentioned  by  several 
travellers.  Thus  Thevenot,  '  Puis  nous  nous 
reposames  en  un  lieu  ou  il  y  avoit  un  peu  de 
genets,  car  ils  ne  nous  faisoient  point  reposer, 
qu'en  des  lieux  ou  il  y  eut  de  quoi  bruler,  tant 
pour  se  chauffer,  que  pour  faire  cuire  le  cabve 
et  leur  mafrouca.'  In  Ps.  cxx.  4,  David  ob- 
serves that  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  were 
'  like  arrows  of  the  mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper ' 
(rothem).  The  broom,  being,  no  doubt,  very  com- 
monly used  as  fuel  in  a  country  where  it  is 
abundant,  and  other  plants  scarce,  might  re- 
dily  suggest  itself  in  a  comparison ;  but  it  is  also 
described  as  sparkling,  burning  and  crackling 
more  vehemently  than  other  wood. — J.  F.  R. 

RUBY.  The  word  rendered  '  ruby'  in  the 
Authorized  Version  (Job  xxviii.  18  ;  Prov.  iii. 
15;  viii.  11  ;  xx.  15;  xxxi.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7)  is 
I30'*3Q  peninim,  which  appears  rather  to  indicate 
'  pearls.'  The  ruby  is,  however,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  word  IDTD  kad-kod, 
which  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  and  Isa.  liv.  12, 
where  the  Authorized  Version  renders  it  '  agate.' 
An  Arabic  word  of  similar  sound  (kadskadsat) 
signifies  '  vivid  redness ;'  and  as  the  Hebrew  word 
may  be  derived  from  a  root  of  like  significa- 
tion, it  is  inferred  that  it  denotes  the  Oriental 
ruby,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  vivid  red 
colour,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  a/k 
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precious  stones  next  after  the  diamond.  This 
mode  of  identification,  however,  seems  rather 
precarious.  The  Greek  translator  of  Ezek.  xxvii. 
16,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  what  it  meant, 
for  he  preserves  the  original  word  ;  and  although 
the  translator  of  Isa.  liv.  12  has  jasper  ()fo<nr(s), 
he  is  not  regarded  as  any  authority  in  such 
matters,  when  he  stands  alone.  The  ruby  was 
doubtless  known  to  the  Hebrews;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  kad-kod  was  its  name.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  word  PllpX  ekdach,  which 
from  its  etymology  should  signify  a  sparkling 
(laming  gem,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of 
ruby.  It  occurs  only  in  Isa.  liv.  12;  hence  the 
Septuagint  makes  it  a  carbuncle,  as  does  the  Au- 
tliorized  Version. 

RUFUS  ('PoS0oy).  A  person  of  this  name  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was 
compelled  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  (Mark  xv. 
21)  :  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rufus 
to  whom  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  sends  his 
greeting  in  the  remarkable  words,  *  Salute  Rufus, 
cliosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother  and  mine' 
(Rom.  xvi.  13).  The  name  is  Roman;  but  the 
man  was  probably  of  Hebrew  origin.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  tKe  seventy  disciples,  and 
eventually  to  have  had  charge  of  the  church  at 
Thebes. 

RUSH.     [Agmon.] 

RUTH  (n^T;  Sept.  'VoiO),  a  Moabitish 
woman,  brought,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
into  intimate  relation  with  the  stock  of  Israel, 
and  whose  history  is  given  in  one  of  the  books  of 
the  sacred  canon  which  bears  her  name.  The 
narrative  that  brings  her  into  the  range  of  inspired 
story  is  constructed  with  idyllic  simplicity  and 
pathos,  and  forms  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  sombre 
and  repulsive  shades  of  the  picture  which  the 
reader  has  just  been  contemplating  in  the  later 
annals  of  the  Judges.  It  is  the  domestic  history 
of  a  family  compelled,  by  the  urgency  of  a  famine, 
to  abandon  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  territories  of  Moab.*  Elimelech,  the  head 
of  the  emigrating  household,  dies  in  the  land  of 
his  sojourn,  where  his  two  surviving  sons  '  took 
tliem  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab ;  the  name  of 
the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
Ruth.'  On  the  death  of  the  sons,  the  widowed 
parent,  resolving  to  return  to  her  country  and 
kindred,  the  filial  afiection  of  the  daughters-in-law 

'"  The  period  to  which  this  famine  is  to  be  re- 
ferred is  a  greatly  disputed  point  among  commen- 
tators. The  opinion  of  Usher,  which  assigns  it  to 
tlie  age  of  Gideon,  and  which  is  a  mean  between 
the  dates  fixed  upon  by  others,  carries  with  it  the 
greatest  probability.  The  oppression  of  the  Midi- 
anites,  mentioned  in  Judg.  vi.  3-6,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  famine,  and  from  which  Gideon  was 
instrumental  in  delivering  his  people,  wasted  the 
land  and  destroyed  its  increase,  '  till  thou  come 
unto  Gaza;'  and  this  embraced  the  region  in 
which  Judah  and  Bethlehem  were  siruated.  The 
territory  of  Judah  was  also  adjacent  to  Moab,  and 
a  removal  thither  was  easy  and  natural.  The 
scourge  of  Midian  endured,  moreover,  for  seven 
years  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after  the 
deliverance  by  Gideon  was  fully  consummated, 
Naomi  re-emigrated  to  her  native  land.  All  the 
circumstances  coml  ined  favour,  mainly,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Usber. 
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is  put  to  a  severe  test,  and  Ruth  determines  at 
all  hazards  to  accompany  Naomi.  She  accord- 
ingly arrives  at  Bethlehem  with  her  mother,  where, 
in  the  extremity  of  want,  she  goes  to  glean  after 
the  reapers  in  the  harvest-field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy 
kinsman  of  her  deceased  father-in-law,  Elimelech. 
Attracted  by  her  appearance,  and  informed  of  her 
exemplary  conduct  towards  her  mother-in-law, 
Boaz  bade  her  return  from  day  to  day,  and 
directed  his  servants  to  give  her  a  courteous  wel- 
come. An  omen  so  propitious  could  not  but  be 
regarded  as  a  special  encouragement  to  both,  and 
Naomi  therefore  counselled  Ruth  to  seek  an  op- 
portunity for  intimating  to  Boaz  the  claim  she  had 
upon  him  as  the  nearest  kinsman  of  her  deceased 
husband.  A  stratagem,  which  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  of  very  doubtful  pro- 
priety, was  adopted  for  compassing  this  object ; 
and  though  Boaz  entertained  the  proposal  favour- 
ably, yet  he  replied  that  there  was  another  person 
more  nearly  related  to  the  family  than  himself, 
whose  title  must  first  be  disposed  of.  Without 
delay  he  applied  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the 
kinsman  in  question  was  inclined  to  assert  his 
right — a  right  which  extended  to  a  purchase  of 
the  ransom  (at  the  Jubilee)  of  Elimelech's  estate. 
Finding  him  indisposed  to  the  measure,  he  obtained 
from  him  a  release,  ratified  according  to  the  legal 
forms  of  the  time,  and  then  proceeded  himself  to 
redeem  the  patrimony  of  Elimelech,  and  espoused 
the  widow  of  his  son,  in  order  '  to  raise  up  the 
name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance.'  From 
this  union  sprang  David,  the  illustrious  king  of 
Israel,  whose  line  the  writer  traces  up,  in  conclu- 
sion, through  Boaz,  to  Pharez,  son  of  Judah. 

The  Book  of  Ruth  is  inserted  in  the  Canon, 
according  to  the  English  arrangement,  between 
the  book  of  Judges  and  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  a 
sequel  to  the  former  and  an  introduction  to  the 
latter.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  added  to 
the  book  of  Judges,  because  they  supposed  that  the 
transactions  which  it  relates  happened  in  the  time 
of  the  judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  i.  1).  Several  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  moreover,  make  but  one  book 
of  Judges  and  Ruth.  But  the  modern  Jews  com- 
monly place  in  their  bibles,  after  the  Pentateuch, 
the  five  Megilloth — 1.  The  Song  of  Solomon  ;  2. 
Ruth  ;  3.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ;  4.  Ec- 
clesiastes ;  5.  Esther.  Sometimes  Rutli  is  placed 
the  first  of  these,  sometimes  the  second,  and  some- 
times the  fifth. 

The  true  date  and  authorship  of  the  book  are 
alike  unknown,  though  the  current  of  autho- 
rity is  in  favour  of  Samuel  as  the  writer.  Tliat 
it  was  written  at  a  time  considerably  remote 
from  the  events  it  records,  would  appear  from  the 
passage  in  ch,  iv.  7,  which  explains  a  custom  re- 
ferred to  as  having  been  '  the  manner  m  former 
time  in  Israel,  concerning  redeeming  and  con- 
cerning changing  '  (comp.  Deut.  xxv,  9).  Tliat 
it  was  written,  also,  at  least  as  late  as  the  establish- 
ment of  David's  house  upon  the  throne,  appears 
from  the  concluding  verse — '  And  Obed  begat 
Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat  David.'  The  expression, 
moreover  (ch.  i.  1),  'when  the  judges  ruled,' 
marking  the  period  of  the  occurrence  of  the  events, 
indicates,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  writer's  days  kings 
had  already  begun  to  reign.  Add  to  this  what 
critics  have  considered  as  certain  Chaldaisms  with 
which  the  language  is  interspersed,  denoting  its 
composition  at  a  period  considerably  kter  than 
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that  of  the  events  themselves.  Thus  Eichhom 
finds  a  Chaldaism  or  Syriasm  in  the  use  of  K  for 
n  in  N*1D,  though  tlie  same  form  occurs  elsewhere. 
He  adverts  also  to  the  existence  of  a  superfluous 
Yod  in  ^riDtJ'^  and  Tiiy  (iii.  3),  and  '>n:i'2^ 
(ver.  4).  As,  however,  the  language  is  in  other 
respects,  in  the  main,  pure,  these  few  Chaldaisms 
may  have  arisen  from  a  slight  error  of  the  copyists, 
and  therefore  can  scarcely  be  alleged  as  havinjj 
any  special  bearing  on  the  era  of  the  document. 
The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  of  certain  idiomatic 
phrases  and  forms  of  expression  which  occur  else- 
where only  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings, 
as — '  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also '  (Ruth 
i.  17 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  17 ;  xiv.  44 ;  xx.  23  : 
2  Sam.  iii.  9,  35  ;  xix.  13  ;  1  Kings  ii.  23  ;  xix. 
2  ;  XX.  10  ;  2  Kings  vi.  31)  ;  '  I  have  discovered 
to  your  ear,'  for  '  I  have  told  you '  (Ruth  iv.  4  ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  2;  2  Sam.  vii.  27). 

The  canonical  authority  of  Ruth  has  never  been 
questioned,  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  it  being 
found  in  the  fact  that  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  comes 
into  the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour,  as  distinctly 
given  by  the  Evangelist  (Matt.  i.  6).  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  in  regard  to  the  book  arises,  how- 
ever, from  this  very  genealogy,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Boaz,  who  was  the  husband  of  Ruth, 
and  the  great-grandfather  of  David,  was  the  son  of 
Salmon  by  Rachab.  Now,  if  by  Rachab  we  sup- 
pose to  be  meant,  as  is  usually  understood,  Rahab 
the  harlot,  who  protected  the  spies,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  only  three  persons — Boaz,  Obed, 
and  Jesse,  should  have  intervened  between  her  and 
David,  a  period  of  near  400  years.  But  the  solu- 
tion of  Usher  is  not  improbable,  that  the  ctncestors 
of  David,  as  persons  of  pre-eminent  piety,  were 
favoured  with  extraordinary  longevity.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  sacred  writers  have  mentioned 
ill  the  genealogy  only  such  names  as  were  distin- 
guished and  known  among  the  Jews. 

The  leading  scope  of  the  book  has  been  variously 
understood  by  different  commentators.  Umbreit 
(Ueber  Geist  tend  Zweck  des  Buches  Ruths,  in 
Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit.  for  1834,  p.  308)  thinks 
it  was  written  with  the  specific  moral  design  of 
showing  how  even  a  stranger,  and  that  of  tiie  hated 
Moabitish  stock,  might  be  sufficiently  noble  to 
become  the  mother  of  the  great  king  David,  be- 
cause she  placed  her  reliance  on  the  God  of  Israel. 
Bertholdt  regards  the  history  as  a  pure  fiction,  de- 
signed to  recommend  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marry 
his  kinswoman  ;  while  Eichhom  conceives  that  it 
was  composed  mainly  in  honour  of  the  hou&e  of 
David,  tliough  it  does  not  conceal  the  poverty  of 
tlie  family.  The  more  probable  design  we  think 
to  be  to  pre-intimate,  by  the  recorded  adoption  of 
a  Gentile  woman  into  the  family  from  which 
Christ  was  to  derive  his  origin,  the  final  reception 
of  the  Gentile  nations  into  the  true  church,  as 
fellow-heirs  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
moral  lessons  which  it  incidentally  teaches  are  of 
liie  most  interesting  and  touching  character: 
tliat  private  families  are  as  much  the  objects  of 
divine  regard  as  tlie  houses  of  princes ;  that  the 
present  life  is  a  life  of  calamitous  changes;  that 
a  devout  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence  will 
never  fail  of  its  reward ;  and  that  no  condition, 
however  adverse  or  afflicted,  is  absolutely  hopeless, 
are  truths  that  were  never  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  brief  and  simple  narrative 
before  us. — G.  B. 


SABBATH.  The  original  word  (nSK')  sig. 
nifies  simply  rest,  cessation  from  labour  or  em- 
ployment. 

The  term,  however,  became  appropriated  in  a 
specific  religious  sense,  to  signify  the  dedication 
of  a  precise  portion  of  time  to  cessation  from 
worldly  labour,  and  a  peculiar  consecration  by 
virtue  of  which  a  sanctity  was  ascribed  to  the 
portion  of  time  so  set  apart,  just  as  a  similar 
sacred  character  was  ascribed  to  consecrated 
places,  things,  and  persons :  the  violation  of  it 
was  analogous  to  sacrilege. 

The  character  of  tlie  institution,  as  it  existed 
vmder  the  Mosaical  law,  is  distinct  and  mani- 
fest ;  but  the  subject,  as  a  whole,  embraces  points 
on  which  Christian  opinion  has  been  considerably 
divided.  It  will  be  our  object  briefly  to  exhibit 
the  different  views  which  have  been  taken  on 
these  points,  and  to  indicate  the  materials  by 
means  of  which  the  subject  may  be  more  fully 
investigated. 

Was  there  any  Sabbath  before  the  Law  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  been  entertaiVied. 
For  the  affirmative,  it  is  alleged  on  the  authority 
of  Gen.  ii.  3,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  by 
God  in  commemoration  of  his  resting  on  the 
seventh  day  from  the  work  of  creation,  and  given 
to  our  first  parents. 

This  text  lias  indeed  usually  been  regarded  as 
conclusive  of  the  whole  question  :  but  those  who 
nold  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  originated 
under  the  Law,  observe  that  this  passage  contains 
no  express  command,  addressed  to  any  parties, 
nor  any  specific  mention  of  the  nature  of  such 
implied  solemnization ;  still  less  any  direct  al- 
lusion to  rest  from  labour,  or  to  religious  worship. 

It  is  also  urged,  that  some  of  the  ablest  divines, 
even  of  older  times,  regard  the  passage  (Gen.  ii. 
3)  as  proleptical  or  anticipatory,  and  referring 
to  the  subseqtient  institution  recorded  in  Exodus. 
They  conceive  that  Moses,  in  recounting  this  de- 
scription of  the  creation,  had  for  at  least  one  prin- 
cipal object,  the  introduction  of  this  sanction  from 
the  received  cosmogony,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Sabbath  among  the  Israelites :  and  that,  as  this 
narrative  was  composed  after  the  delivery  of  the 
law  for  their  special  instruction,  so  this  passage 
was  only  intended  to  confirm  more  forcibly  that 
institution ;  or  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  if 
Moses  had  said,  '  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day, 
which  he  has  since  blessed  and  sanctified.'' 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  other  direct 
mention  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  book  of  Genesis  :  but 
there  are  traces  of  a  period  of  seven  days,  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
Sabbath.  Thus,  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  the  words  rendered 
'  in  process  of  time,'  have  been  held  to  signify  '  the 
end  of  days,'  and  this  supposed  to  mean  a  week, — 
when  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  were  made, — 
and  thence  the  Sabbath.  Again,  they  refer  to  the 
periods  of  seven  days,  occurring  in  the  history  of 
Noah  (Gen.  vii.  10;  viii.  10);  yet  the  term  '  week' 
is  also  used  in  the  contract  between  Jacob  sad 
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Lahan  (Gen,  xxix.  27,  28) ;  and  Job  and  hU 
friends  observed  the  term  of  seven  days  (Job  ii. 
13) ;  all  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  goes  to  prove  that 
the  blessing  of  a  Sabbath  was  not  withheld  from 
the  primitive  world. 

The  terms  in  which  the  appointment  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  Israelites  is  made  before  the  delivery 
of  the  rest  of  the  law  (Exod.  xvi.  23),  have  also 
been  supposed  to  im]ily  that  it  was  not  a  new 
institution,  as  also  the  use  of  the  word  '  remember,' 
introducing  the  injunction  in  the  Decalogue.  But, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  answered  that  in  giving 
an  injunction,  the  monitory  word  '  remember '  is 
as  commoidy  used  in  reference  to  the /M<M?-e  re- 
collection of  the  precept  so  given,  as  to  anything 
past.  That  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
institution  of  one  particular  observance  of  the 
law  before  the  rest  of  it  was  delivered  :  the  same 
argument  would  show  a  previous  obligation  to 
observe  the  Passover  or  circumcision.  That  with 
regard  to  tlie  reckoning  of  time  by  weeks,  this 
does  not  at  all  necessarily  imply  any  reference  to 
a  Sabbath.  And  that  the  employment  of  any 
particular  mode  of  reckoning  by  an  historian, 
is  no  proof  that  it  was  used  by  the  people,  or  in 
the  times  he  is  describing. 

It  is  powerfully  urged  by  the  believers  in  a 
primitive  Sabbath,  that  we  find  from  time  im- 
memorial the  knowledge  of  a  week  of  seven  days 
among  all  nations— Egyptians,  Arabians,  In- 
dians— in  a  word,  all  the  nations  of  the  East, 
have  in  all  ages  made  use  of  this  week  of  seven 
days,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  without 
admitting  that  this  knowledge  was  derived  from 
the  common  ancestors  of  the  human  race. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  again  denied  that  the 
reckoning  of  time  by  weeks  implies  any  reference 
to  a  Sabbath.  One  of  our  own  contributors,  who 
takes  this  view,  remarks — 

'  The  division  of  time  by  weeks,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  universal,  so  is  it  one 
of  the  most  obvious  inventions,  especially  among 
a  rude  people,  whose  calendar  required  no  very 
nice  adjustments.  Among  all  early  nations  the 
lunar  months  were  the  readiest  large  divisions  of 
time,  and  though  the  recurrence  of  the  lunar 
period  in  about  29^  days  was  incompatible  with 
any  exact  subdivision,  yet  the  nearest  whole  num- 
ber of  days  which  could  be  subdivided  into 
shorter  periods,  would  be  either  30  or  28 ;  of  which 
the  latter  would  of  course  be  adopted,  as  admit- 
ting of  division  into  4,  corresponding  nearly  to 
those  striking  phenomena,  the  phases  or  quarters 
of  the  moon.  Each  of  these  would  palpably 
correspond  to  about  a  week ;  and  in  a  period  of 
about  5^  lunations,  the  same  phases  would  return 
very  nearly  to  the  same  days  of  the  week.  In 
order  to  connect  the  reckoning  by  weeks  with  the 
lunar  month,  we  find  that  all  ancient  nations 
observed  some  peculiar  solemnities  to  mark  the 
day  of  tiie  new  moon.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Mosaic  law  the  same  thing  was  also  enjoined 
(Num.  x.  10;  xxviii.  11,  &c.),  though  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  while  particular  olserv- 
ances  are  here  enjoined,  the  idea  of  celebrating 
the  new  moon  in  some  way  is  alluded  to  as  if 
already  familiar  to  them. 

'  In  other  parts  of  the  Bible  we  find  the  Sabbaths 
and  new  moons  continually  spoken  of  in  conjunc- 
tion ;  as  (Isa.  i.  13,  &c.)  the  division  of  time  by 
weeks    prevailed  all  over  the   East,   from    tlie 
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earliest  periods,  among  the  Assyrians,  Arabs,  and 
Egyptians ; — to  the  latter  people  Dion  Cassiin 
ascribes  its  invention.  It  was  found  among  the 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  by  Oldendorf 
(Jahn's  Arch.  Bibl,  art.  «  Week').  The  Peru- 
vians  counted  their  months  by  the  moon,  their  half- 
months  by  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon, 
and  the  weeks  by  quarters,  without  having  any 
particular  names  for  the  week  days.  Their  cos- 
mogony, however,  does  not  include  any  reference 
to  a  six  days'  creation  (Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
Hist,  of  the  Tncas,  in  Taylor's  Nat.  Hist,  of  So- 
ciety, i.  291).  The  Peruvians,  besides  this,  have 
a  cycle  of  niiie  days,  the  approximate  third  part 
of  a  lunation  {ib.  p.  292),  clearly  showing  the 
common  origin  of  both.  Possibly,  also,  the 
"  nundinse "'  of  the  Romans  may  have  had  a  simi- 
lar origin. 

'  The  Mexicans  had  a  period  of  5  days  (Antonio 
de  Solis,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  quoted  by  Norman 
on  '  Yucatan,'  p.  185).  They  had  also  periods 
of  13  days:  their  year  was  solar,  divided  into 
18  months  of  20  days  each,  and  5  added  (Laplace, 
Hist.  (TAstron.,  p.  65).  Some  writers,  as  Acosta 
and  Baron  Humboldt,  have  attributed  the  origin 
of  the  week  to  the  names  of  the  primary  planets 
as  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  certain  that  the 
application  of  the  names  of  the  planets  to  the 
days  originated  in  the  astrological  notion,  that 
each  planet  in  order  presided  over  the  hours  of 
the  day ;  this  we  learn  expressly  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (lib.  xxvii.).  Arranging  tlie  planets  in  the 
order  of  their  distances  from  |he  earth,  on  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun, 
Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon, — then  e.  g.  Saturn 
presided  over  the  1  st  hour  of  Saturday  ;  and  as- 
signing each  planet  to  an  hour  in  succession,  the 
22nd  hour  will  fall  to  Saturn  again,  the  23rd  to 
Jupiter,  the  24th  to  Mars  ;  and  thus  the  1st  hour 
of  the  next  day  would  fall  to  the  Sun,  and  so  on. 
This  mode  of  designation  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  East,  and  is  found 
among  the  Brahmins  (see  Useful  Knowledge 
Society's  Life  of  Galileo,  ^.  12;  also  Laplace, 
Precis  de  VHist.  de  I'Astron.,  p.  16).' 

Those  who  take  the  view  adverse  to  the  existence 
of  a  primitive  Sabbath,  regard  it  as  a  circum- 
stance worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  human  race,  after  the  Flood,  we  find 
in  Gen.  ix.  a  precise  statement  of  the  covenant 
which  God  is  represented  as  making  with  Noah, 
in  which,  while  several  particulars  are  adverted 
to,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  early  Cluistian  writers  are  generally  as 
silent  on  this  subject  of  a  primitive  Sabbath  as  on 
that  of  primitive  sacrifice  [Sacuifice].  Such 
examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  institute,  has 
disclosed  no  belief  in  its  existence,  while  some  in- 
dications are  found  of  a  notion  that  the  Sabbath 
began  with  Moses.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr  says, 
that  the  patriarchs  '  were  justified  before  God  not 
keeping  the  Sabbaths :'  and  again, '  from  Abraham 
originated  circumcision,  and  from  Moses  the  Sab- 
bath, and  sacrifices  and  oflerings,'  &c.  (Dial.  con. 
Tryph.,  236.  261).  Irenseus  observes,  '  Abraham, 
without  circumcision,  and  without  observance  of 
Sabbaths,  believed  in  God,'  &c.  (iv.  30).  And 
Tertrdlian  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect 
(^Adv.  Jud.  ii.  4).  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  regard  the  institution  as  wholly  peculiar  to 
the  Israelites.    Justin  Martyr,  in  particular,  «r« 
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prenea  himself  pointedly  to  the  effect  that  *  jt 
was  given  to  them  on  account  of  their  lawlessness 
f&vo/xiav)  and  hardness  of  heart '  (^Dial.  cum 
Tryph.,  235). 

The  Jewish  Sabbath. — Under  the  Mosaic  law 
itself,  the  case  is  jjerfectly  free  from  all  doubt 
or  ambiguity.  The  Sabbath,  as  consisting  in  a 
rigid  cessation  from  every  species  of  labour,  was 
enjoined  expressly  '  for  a  perpetual  covenant,^ 
and  as  '  a  siffn  between  God  and  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever  '  (Exod.  xxxi.  16).  And  the  same 
idea  is  repeated  in  many  other  passages ;  all 
showing  both  the  exclusive  announcement  and 
peculiar  object  and  application  of  tlie  institution 
to  the  people  of  Israel ; — as  particularly  Ezek.  xx. 
10;  Nehem.  ix.  13,  &c.  And  this  is  further 
manifest  in  the  constant  association  of  this  ob- 
servance with  others  of  tlie  like  peculiar  and  posi- 
tive nature, — as  with  reverencing  the  sanctuary 
(Lev.  xix.  30),  keeping  the  ordinances  (Ezek, 
xlv.  17),  solemnizing  the  new  moons  (Isa.  i.  13  ; 
Ixvi.  23),  and  other  feasts  (Hos.  ii.  11).  And 
obviously  with  the  same  view  it  was  expressly 
made  one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  proselytes 
who  joined  themselves  to  the  Lord,  as  '  taking 
hold  of  the  covenant '  thereby  (Isa.  Ivi.  6). 

The  degree  of  minute  strictness  with  whicli  it 
was  to  be  observed,  is  laid  down  in  express  literal 
precepts,  as  against  kindling  tire  (Exod.  xxxv.  4) 
or  preparing  food  (xvi.  5,  22).  A  man  was  put 
to  death  for  gathering  sticks  (Num.  xv.  32). 
Buying  and  selling  were  also  unlawful  (Neii. 
X.  31). 

To  these  a  multitude  of  more  precise  in- 
junctions were  added  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Rabbis,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  travelling 
more  than  twelve  miles,  afterwards  contracted  to 
one  mile,  and  called  a  Sabbath  day's  journey, 
and  not  only  buying  and  selling,  but  any  kind 
of  pecuniary  transaction,  even  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, or  so  much  as  touching  money  (see  Vi- 
tringa,  De  Synagogd,  translated  by  Bernard,  p. 
76). 

This  will  be  the  place  also  to  mention,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  a  seventh 
period  of  rest,  in  the  institution  of  the  Sabbatical 
Year ;  or  the  injunction  of  a  falloxo  or  cessation 
of  tillage  for  the  land  every  seventh  year.  Not 
only  were  the  labours  of  agriculture  suspended, 
but  even  tlie  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  the  traveller,  and  the 
wild  animals  (see  Lev.  xxv.  1-7  ;  Deut.  xv.  1-10). 
This  prohibition,  however,  did  not  extend  to  other 
laboui-s  or  trades,  which  were  still  carried  on. 
There  was,  however,  in  this  year  an  extraordi- 
dary  time  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  the  law  read 
through  (see  Deut.  xxxi.  10,  18).  As  Moses  pre- 
dicted (Lev.  xxvi.  34),  this  institution  was  after- 
wards much  neglected  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21). 

Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  observance 
of  the  year  followii.  J  seven  Sabbatic  years  (t.  e. 
the  fiftieth  year)  called  the  year  of  Jubilee ;  but 
of  this  we  have  fully  treated  under  the  Art. 

JUBII.EB. 

The  Christian  Sabbath. — The  question  as  to 
the  continued  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  is  one  on  which  great 
difference  of  opinion  has  been  entertained,  not 
only  by  Christian  churches,  but  by  theologians 
of  the  same  church. 

The  Jewish  prophets  in  several  places  describe 
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in  lofty  imagery  a  future  condition  of  glory  and 
prosperity,  connected  with  the  reign  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.  These  predictions  are  in  a  great 
degree  conveyed  under  the  literal  representation 
of  temporal  grandeur,  to  be  attained  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  restoration  of  their  temple 
and  worship  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour 
while  proselytes  should  come  in  from  all  nations, 
until  the  whole  world  should  own  its  spiritual 
sway  (as  Amos  ix.  11;  Mich.  iv.  1;  Zech.  viii. 
20).  In  the  course  of  these  representations  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  observance  of  Sabbaths  (Isa. 
Ivi.  6,  7  ;  Ixvi.  23). 

In  the  interpretation  of  these  passages  some 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  The  Jews 
themselves  have  always  understood  them  in  their 
strictly  literal  sense.  Among  Christians  they 
have  been  regarded  as  literally  predicting  some 
future  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  or  per- 
haps as  applying  in  a  first  or  literal  sense  to  the 
temporal  restitution  of  the  Jews  after  the  cap- 
tivity (which  was  to  a  great  degree  fulfilled  before 
the  coming  of  Christ),  and  the  extraordinary  ac- 
cession of  proselytes  from  all  nations  which  had 
at  that  ijeriod  taken  place,  while  in  a  second  or 
figurative  sense  they  refer  to  the  final  extension  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  over  the  whole  world. 

These  passages  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  continued  and  permanent  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath  under  all  circumstances  of  the  church  of 
God;  but  those  who  dispute  this,  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  the  Sabbarth  is  always 
coupled  with  other  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  and  they  allege  that  if  the  whole  descrip- 
tion be  taken  literally,  then  by  common  consis- 
tency the  Sabbaths  must  be  also  taken  literally 
as  applying  to  the  Jews  and  the  proselytes  to  their 
religion  :  if  figuratively,  the  Sabbaths  must  by 
parity  of  reason  be  taken  figuratively  also,  as  im- 
plying spiritual  rest,  cessation  from  sin,  and  the 
everlasting  rest  of  the  faithful. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  himself  on  this  subject 
was  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  on  all  othei 
points  connected  with  the  law.  He  was  address- 
ing exclusively  Jews  living  under  that  law  still 
in  force.  He  censured  the  extravagant  rigour 
with  which  the  Pharisees  endeavoured  to  enforce 
it ;  he  exhorted  to  a  more  special  observance  of 
its  weightier  matters,  and  sought  to  lead  his  fol- 
lowers to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  of 
their  obligations ;  but  he  in  no  degree  relaxed, 
modified,  or  abrogated  any  portion  of  the  Mosaic 
code.  On  the  contrary,  expressly  upheld  its 
authority,  enlarging  indeed  on  many  precepts, 
but  rescinding  none  (Matt.  v.  17,  18;  xxiii.  1. 
29;  xviii.  17,  &c.). 

So  in  regard  to  the  more  particular  precept  of 
the  Sabbath,  while  he  reproved  the  excessive 
strictness  of  the  Pharisaical  observance — and  to 
this  end  wrought  miracles  upon  it,  and  vindicated 
works  of  mercy  and  necessity  by  reason  of  the 
case,  and  instances  from  the  Old  Testament  (as 
in  Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Luke  xiii.  15;  John  v.  9,  &c.) 
—still  he  in  no  way  modified  or  altered  the  obli- 
gation beyond  what  the  very  language  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  clearly  sanctioned.  He  used 
indeed  the  remarkable  declaration,  '  The  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  the  man  (5io  Thv  iydpconov'), 
not  the  man  (6  HyBptairos)  for  the  Sabbath,'  which 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  most  conclusive  text  ia 
favour  of  the  universal  obligatioa  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
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and  it  must  have  been  so  regarded  by  our  trans- 
lators, seeing  that  they  omit  the  article.  It  is 
commonly  understood  in  the  following  sense  :  '  it 
was  made  for  man,  not  as  he  may  be  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian,  but  as  man,  a  creature  bound  to  love, 
worship,  and  serve  his  God  and  maker,  in  time 
and  in  eternity.'  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
we  must  not  overlook  the  article  in  the  original, 
where  the  man  must  mean  '  those  for  whom  it 
was  appointed,'  without  specifying  who  they  were, 
much  less  implying  man  in  general ;  that '  the  man 
was  not  made  for  it,'  as  manifestly  implies  that 
it  was  not  a  duty  of  an  essential  and  unchange- 
able nature,  such  as  those  for  which  man  is  es- 
pecially constituted  and  ordained  —  in  other 
words,  that  it  was  an  institution  enjoined  by 
way  of  adaptation  to  the  case  of  those  to  whom 
tiie  precept  was  given.  An  intermediate  view, 
wliicli  lays  no  particular  stress  upon  the  definite 
article,  is  thus  expressed  in  paraphrase  by  the 
elder  Rosenmiiller  {Scholia  in  Marc.  ii.  27)  : '  The 
Sabbath  is  an  institution  for  the  recreation  of  man  ; 
but  man  was  not  therefore  created  that  he  might 
on  the  seventh  day  rest  from  all  anxious  labour.' 
He  adds, '  This  being  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath, 
what  follows  in  verse  28  will  hold  true,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Messiah  to  dispense  with  its 
observance.' 

In  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  we  find  hardly 
an  allusion  to  the  subject.  Their  ministry  was 
at  first  addressed  solely  to  the  Jews,  or  to  those 
who  were  at  least  proselytes.  To  these  disciples, 
in  the  first  instance,  tiiey  neither  insisted  on  the 
observance  of  the  law,  nor  on  any  abrogation  of 
it;  though  at  a  later  period  we  find  St.  Paul, 
more  especially,  gradually  and  cautiously  point- 
ing out  to  them  its  transitory  nature,  and  that 
having  fulfilled  its  purpose,  it  was  to  cease  (e.  g. 
Eleb.  vii.  18).  There  is  nothing  to  show  directly 
whether  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  did  or  did 
not  share  in  the  general  declaration ;  and  the  af- 
firmative or  negative  must  be  determined  by  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  moral  as  distinguished  from  the 
ceremonial  law.  It  is  however  clear  from  several 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  continued 
to  be  observed  as  heretofore  by  these  converts, 
along  with  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  law.  Our 
Saviour  adds, 'Therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath-day  ;'  which  is  on  all  hands 
agreed  to  mean  that  he  had  power  to  abrogate  it 
partially  or  wholly,  if  he  thought  fit,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  then  think  fit  to  exercise  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Gentile  converts  (who  were 
the  more  special  objects  of  St.  Pauls  labours), 
we  find  a  totally  difl'erent  state  of  things  prevail- 
ing. They  were  taught  at  first  the  spiritual  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel  in  all  its  simplicity.  But 
the  narrow  zeal  of  their  Jewish  brethren  very  early 
led  tliem  to  attempt  the  enforcement  of  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  the  law  upon  these  Gentile 
Christians.  The  result  was  the  explicit  aposto- 
lic decree  contained  in  Acts  xv.  28.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  Sabbath  among  the  few  things  which 
are  there  enforced  upon  them,  is  advanced  by 
Miose  who  doubt  the  abiding  obligation  of  the  in- 
stitution, as  a  very  strong  circumstance  in  their 
favour ;  and  the  freedom  of  these  converts  from  its 
obligation  is  regarded  by  them  as  conclusively 
proved  in  Col.  ii.  16,  and  clearly  implied  in 
Rom.  xiv  6,  where  the  Sabbaths  are  said  to  be 
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placed  in  exactly  the  same  predicament  as  new 
moons,  distinctions  of  meats,  &c.,  and  all  ex- 
plicitly declared  to  be  shadows.  It  is  also  urged 
that  in  the  discourses  of  the  apostles  to  the  hea- 
then recorded  in  the  Acts,  we  find  not  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  any  patriarchal  obligations,  of 
which,  if  such  had  existed,  it  would  have  been  ma- 
nifestly necessary  to  have  informed  their  hearers. 

These  last  arguments  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
strongest  of  any  that  have  yet  been  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  view  indicated ;  nor  do  we  see  how 
they  can  be  met  but  by  urging  the  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law,  and  the 
paramount  obligation  of  the  former,  while  the 
latter  is  abrogated  :  for  it  will  then  follow,  that 
the  whole  moral  law  being  of  unchangeable  obli- 
gation, it  was  not  necessary  to  specify  the  Sabbath 
in  particular,  when  the  general  obligation  of  the 
whole  was  understood.  This  answer  does  not, 
however,  meet  the  argument  founded  on  Col.  ii. 
16,  which  is  alleged  to  place  the  Sabbath  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  if  the  distinction  of  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  divisions  of  the  law  be  admitted. 
That  text  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  question  ;  of  tiiis  the  disputants  on  both  sides 
have  been  fully  aware,  and  have  joined  issue 
upon  it.  The  view  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  sabbatic  obligation,  has  been  already  given : 
that  of  tiie  other  side  may  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Horsley  (Sermons,  i.  357).  '  From 
this  text,  no  less  a  man  than  the  venerable  Calvin 
drew  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  has  been  rashly 
followed  by  other  considerable  men,  that  the 
sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  is  no  indispen- 
sable duty  of  the  Christian  church ;  that  it  is 
one  of  those  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion which  our  Lord  had  blotted  out.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  in  the  apostolical  age,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  though  it  was  observed  witli 
great  reverence,  was  not  called  the  Sabbath-day, 
but  the  Lord's  day  ;  that  the  separation  of  the 
Christian  church  from  the  Jewish  communion 
might  be  marked  by  the  name  as  well  as  by  the 
day  of  their  weekly  festival  ;  and  the  name  of 
the  sabbath-days  was  appropriated  to  the  Satur- 
days, and  certain  days  in  the  Jewish  church 
which  were  likewise  called  Sabbaths  in  the  law, 
because  they  were  observed  with  no  less  sanctity. 
The  sabbath-days,  therefore,  of  which  St.  Pauliin 
this  passage  speaks,  were  not  the  Sundays  of  the 
Christians,  but  the  Saturday  and  other  sabbaths 
of  the  Jewish  calendar.  The  Judaijing  heretics, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  was  all  his  life  engaged, 
were  strenuous  advocates  for  the  observance  of 
these  Jewish  festivals  in  the  Christian  church  ; 
and  his  (St.  Paul's)  admonition  to  theColossians, 
is,  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cen- 
sures of  those  who  reproached  themt  for  neglecting 
to  observe  these  sabbaths  with  Jewish  ceremonies.' 
To  the  same  eflfect,  see  Macknight  and  Bulkley, 
on  Col.  ii.  16. 

The  difference  of  opinion,  then,  is  this,  that 
the  passage  is  alleged,  on  one  side,  to  abrogate 
altogether  the  sabbatic  observsmce ;  while  on  the 
other  it  is  contended,  that  it  applies  only  to  that 
part  of  it  which  was  involved  in  the  ceremonial 
law. 

The  question  thus  becomes- further  narrowed  to 
the  point,  whether  it  is  right  or  not  to  transfer  to 
the  Lord's  day  the  name,  the  idea,  and  many  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  t    The  iifr> 
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gative  is  asserted  by  two  very  opposite  parties; 
by  the  Sabbatarians  as  a  body,  and  by  indivi- 
duals in  different  denominations,  who  tal^e  their 
stand  upon  tlie  primitive  determination  of  the 
Sal)bath  to  the  seventh  day,  in  commemoration 
of  the  creation  ;  and  who  tlierefore  liold  that  the 
Saturday  or  seventh  day  must  remain,  to  all  time, 
the  day  of  rest,  unless  altered  by  an  authority 
equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  established.  They 
deny  tliat  the  authority  for  any  such  alteration 
is  to  l.>e  found  in  the  New  Testament;  for  they 
understand  the  passage  above  referred  to  (Col. 
ii.  16),  to  apply  not  to  the  day,  but  to  the  pecu- 
liar observances  which  the  Jewish  law  connecteil 
with  it  (Rupp,  Relig.  Denom.  pp.  83-91).  The 
right  of  thus  transferring  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath 
to  the  Lord^s  day,  is  also  denied  by  those  who 
i)elieve  that  the  Sabbath  was  entirely  a  Mosaical 
institution,  and  as  sucli  abrogated,  along  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  law,  at  the  death  of  Cluist,  whicli 
closed  the  old  shadowy  dispensation,  and  opened 
the  realities  of  the  new.  It  is  admitted  that  Christ 
himself  did  not  altrogate  it,  though  he  asserted 
his  right  to  io  so;  for  the  old  dispensation  sub- 
sisted till  his  death.  But  lieing  then  abro- 
gated, it  is  denied  that  it  was  re-enacted  through 
the  Apostles,  or  that  they  sanctioned  the  transfer 
of  the  Sabbatic  obligations  to  the  Sunday,  al- 
though the  early  Christians  did,  with  their  appro- 
bation, assemble  on  that  day — as  the  day  on 
which  their  Lord  arose  from  the  dead — for  wor- 
ship, and  to  partake  in  the  memorials  of  his 
love  [Lord's  Day.]. 

Li  answer  to  this,  it  is  urged,  that  the  transfer 
or  change  was  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is,  indeed,  allowed,  that  there  is  no 
express  command  to  that  effect;  but  as  it  was 
done  in  the  apostolic  age  (which,  however,  the 
other  side  does  not  admit),  the  consent  of  the 
Apostles  is  to  be  understood.  More  cogent  is  the 
argument,  that  the  day  itself  was  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  original  enactment,  which  ordains  not 
necessarily  every  seventh  day,  but  one  day  in 
seven,  as  holy  time.  In  the  primitive  ages  of 
man,  the  creation  of  the  world  was  the  benefac- 
tion by  wliich  God  was  principally  known,  and  for 
which  he  was  cliiefly  to  be  worshipped.  The 
Jews,  in  their  religious  assemblies,  had  to  com- 
memorate other  blessings — (he  political  creation 
of  their  nation  out  of  Abraiiam"s  family,  and 
their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
Christians  have  to  commemorate,  besides  the 
common  benefit  of  the  creation,  the  transcendant 
blessing  of  our  redemption, — our  new  creation  to 
the  hope  of  everlasting  life,  of  which  our  Lord's 
resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  a 
sure  pledge  and  evidence.  Thus  in  the  progress 
of  ages,  the  Sabbath  acquired  new  ends,  by  new 
manifestations  of  the  divine  mercy ;  and  these 
new  ends  justify  corresponding  alterations  of  the 
original  institution.  Horsley,  and  those  who 
agree  with  liim,  allege,  that  upon  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  the  Sabbath  was  transferred  in  me- 
mory of  that  event,  the  great  foundation  of  the 
Christian's  hope,  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  '  The  alteration  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
have  taken  place  the  very  day  in  which  our  Lord 
arose ;  for  on  that  day  the  Apostles  were  assem- 
bled ;  and  on  that  day  sevennight  they  were 
auembled  again.    The  celebration  of  these  two 
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first  Sundays  was  honoured  by  our  Lord's  pr^ 
sence.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  set  a  mark  of  distinc* 
tion  upon  this  day  in  particular,  that  the  inter- 
vening week  passed  off,  as  it  would  seem,  without 
any  repetition  of  his  first  visit  to  the  eleven 
A])03tles.  From  that  time,  the  Sunday  was  the 
constant  Sabbath  of  the  primitive  church.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  who  devoutly  sanctifies  one 
day  in  seven,  although  it  be  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  not  the  last,  as  was  originally  ordained, 
may  rest  assured,  that  he  fully  satisfies  tlie  spirit 
of  the  ordinance '  (Horsley,  i.  334,  335;  compare 
Holden's  Christian  Sabbath,  pp.  286,  287). 

In  justification  of  the  change,  it  has  also  been 
well  remarked,  that  the  same  portion  of  time 
wliich  constituted  the  seventh  day  from  the  crea- 
tion could  not  be  simultaneously  observed  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  original  institution  expressed  more 
than  one  day  in  seven — a  seventh  day  of  rest  after 
six  days  of  toil,  from  whatever  point  the  enume- 
ration might  set  out  or  the  weekly  cycle  begin.  If 
more  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  rule  for  the  reckoning  of  days 
themselves,  which  has  been  different  in  different 
nations ;  some  reckoning  from  evening  to  evening, 
as  the  Jews  do  now ;  others  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night, &c.  Even  if  this  point  were  determined, 
the  difference  of  time  produced  by  difference  of 
latitude  and  longitude  would  again  throw  the 
whole  into  disorder  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
law  intended  to  be  universal  would  be  fettered 
with  that  circumstantial  exactness  which  would 
render  difficult,  and  sometimes  doubtful  astrono- 
mical calculations  necessary  in  order  to  its  l)eing 
obeyed  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  lawgiver. 
It  is  true  that  this  very  argument  might  be  adduced 
on  the  other  side,  to  prove  that  the  obligations  of 
the  Sabbatic  observance  were  originally  limited 
to  the  Jews.  It  is  not,  however,  our  object,  nor 
would  it  be  possible,  to  exhaust  all  the  arguments 
which  bear  upon  the  subject.  Enough  has  been 
produced  to  indicate  the  bearings  of  the  question, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  article  materials  are  fur- 
nished for  more  minute  inquiry.  It  appears  to 
us  that  great  confusion  and  much  injustice  have 
arisen  from  confounding  the  difl'erent  shades  of 
opinion  respecting  the  Sabbath.  They  might  be 
thus  discriminated  : — 

1.  Those  who  believe  that  the  Sabbath  is  of 
binding  and  sacred  obligation,  both  as  a  primitive 
institution  and  as  a  moral  law  of  the  Mosaical 
code.     These  may  be  divided  into  : 

a.  Those  who  contend  for  the  very  day  of  the 
Mosaical  institution. 

6,  Those  who  believe  the  obligation  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  first  day  by  the  Apostles. 

2.  Tliose  who  deny  that  the  Sabbath  was  a 
primitive  institution,  or  that  its  obligation  sur- 
vived the  Mosaical  dispensation,  but  who  never- 
theless hold  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  as  an 
apostolical  institution,  deriving  none  of  its  autho- 
rity or  obligation  from  the  Mosaical  dispensaticin. 

3.  Tliose  who  both  deny  the  permanent  olili- 
gation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  there  is  any  obli- 
gatory authority  in  the  New  Testament  for  tiie  ob- 
servance of  even  the  Lord's  day.  These  again 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

a.  Those  who  hold  that,  although  not  of  divine 
obligation,  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  of  rest  from  toil,  and  of  spiri«iia3 
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tdification,  is  not  only  salutary  but  necessary, 
and  is  tlierefore  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God,  and  ought  as  such  to  be  maintained. 

b.  Those  who  assert  that,  not  being  a  matter  of 
positive  injunction,  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable 
to  observe  tlie  day  at  all  on  religious  grounds. 
But  even  these  generally  admit  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  human  legislation  to  enact  its  ob- 
iservance  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  tliat  it  then 
becomes  a  duty  to  obey  it  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
seeing  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 

c.  A  mixed  viewof  thesuliject,  arisingout  of  the 
two  last,  seems  to  l)e  entertained  by  the  Quakers, 
and  by  individuals  in  diflereiit  denominations; 
namely,  that  the  authorized  institution  of  Moses 
respecting  a  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  practice  of 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  constitute  a 
sufficient  recommendation  to  set  apart  certain 
times  for  the  exercise  of  public  worship,  even 
were  there  no  such  injunctions  as  that  of  Heb.  x. 
23.  Community  of  dependence  and  hope  dic- 
tates the  propriety  of  tmited  worship,  and  worship, 
to  he  united,  must  be  performed  at  intervals  pre- 
viously fixed.  But,  it  is  urged,  since  the  Jewish 
Sahbath  is  abrogated,  and  since  the  assembling 
togetlier  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  mentioned 
as  an  existing  practice  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  not  enjoined  as  a  positive  obligation,  it  does 
not  ajjpear  why  these  periods  should  recur  at 
intervals  of  seven  days  any  more  than  of  five  or 
ten.  Nevertheless,  it  is  added,  '  the  question 
whether  we  are  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the 
week  because  it  is  the  first  day,  is  one  point — 
whether  we  ought  to  devote  it  to  religious  exer- 
cises, seeing  that  it  is  actually  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  is  another.  Bearing  in  mind  then  that 
it  is  right  to  devote  some  portion  of  our  time  to 
these  exercises,  and  considering  that  no  objection 
exists  to  the  day  which  is  actually  appropriated, 
tlie  duty  seems  very  obvious — so  to  employ  it' 
(Jonattian  Dyniond,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality,  i.  164-172). 

This  testimony  in  favour  of  the  observance, 
from  one  who  utterly  denies  the  religious  obli- 
gation of  setting  even  one  day  in  seven  apart, 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  the  view  of  the  subject  represented  in 
3,  a.  Ilia  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  he  says : — 

'  Althougli  I  think  that  the  whole  law  is  done 
away  with,  so  far  as  it  is  the  law  given  in  Mount 
Sinai,  yet  so  far  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit,  I 
hold  it  to  be  all  binding  ;  and  believing  that  our 
need  of  a  Lord's  day  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was, 
and  that,  therefore,  its  observance  is  God's  will, 
and  is  likely,  so  far  as  we  see,  to  be  so  to  the  end 
of  time ;  I  should  think  it  most  mischievous  to 
weaken  the  respect  paid  to  it'  {Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, i.  355). 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  concerning 
the  differences  of  opinion  on  this  important 
suhject — wliich  concerns  one-sevenf.h  of  man's  life 
— for  the  sake  of  defining  the  exact  amount  of 
such  differences,  and  of  showing  that  pious  men, 
sincerely  seeking  the  truth  of  God's  word,  may  on 
ttie  one  liand  conscientiously  doubt  tlie  obligation 
of  a  Christian  Sabbatii  witliout  deserving  to  be 
stigmatised  as  Antinomians,  scofl'ers,  or  profane ; 
and  on  tlie  other,  may  uphold  it  without  being 
regarded  as  Judaizers  and  formalists.  A  very 
gratifying  result  which  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  lliese  differences  as  to  the  nature  and 
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extent  of  the  obligation,  will  be  found  in  the 
clearer  perception  of  the  agreement  to  which  they 
all  tend,  in  favour  of  the  observance  itself,  as  in 
the  highest  degree  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
mind  and  the  nourisiiment  of  the  soul  (Calvin, 
Insiit.  Christ.  Relig.  lib.  ii.  ch.  8 ;  Brerewood, 
Treatise  of  the  Sabbath;  Bp.  Prideaux,  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Sabbath  ;  Abp.  Bramhall,  Discourses 
on  the  Controversy  about  the  Sabbath ;  Bp. 
White,  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath  Day ;  Heylin, 
History  of  the  Sabbath  ;  Chandler,  Ttco  Sertnons 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  Wotton,  On  the  Mishna,  i.  205  : 
Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iv.  36,  note  ;  Watts' 
Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath ;  Kennicott,  Serm. 
and  Dialog,  on  the  Sabbath  ;  Porteus,  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  serm.  9  ;  Horsley's  Sermons,  u.s. ;  Paley, 
Natural  and  Political  Philosophy,  b.  v.  c.  7 ; 
Holden's  Christian  Sabbath  ;  Burnside,  On  the 
Weekly  Sabbath;  Burder's  Laxoof  the  Sabbath; 
Wardlajv,  Wilson,  and  Agnew,  severally,  0»i  the 
Sabbath ;  Modern  Sabbath  Examined,  1 832  ; 
Archbishop  Whately,  Difficulties  of  St.  Paul, 
Essay  v.  note  on  Sabbath).* 

SABBATH-DAY'S  JOURNEY  (a-a^pdrov 
6S6s,  Acts  i.  12),  the  distance  which  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  journey  from  and  return  to 
their  places  of  residence  upon  the  Sabbath-day 
(Exod.  xvi.  29).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
go  beyond  the  encampment  (to  collect  manna) 
upon  the  Sabbath-day ;  which  circumstance  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  regulation — which  is  not 
distinctly  enjoined  in  the  law,  although  it  might 
be  fairly  deduced  from  the  principle  on  which  the 
legislation  concerning  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was 
founded — that  no  regular  journey  ought  to  be  made 
on  the  Sabbath-day  (Joseph,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4). 
The  intention  of  the  lawgiver  in  this  respect  was 
also  indicated  by  tlie  direction,  that  beasts  should 
rest  on  the  Sabbath-day  (comp.  ch.  xxiv.  26). 
The  later  Jews,  as  usual,  drew  a  large  number  of 
precise  and  minute  regulations  from  these  plain  and 
simple  indications.  Thus  the  distance  to  which 
a  Jew  might  travel  was  limited  to  2000  cubits 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  or  the  borders  of  hi.s 
residence,  because  tlie  innermost  tents  of  the 
Israelites'  camp  in  the  wilderness  are  supposed  to 
have  been  that  distance  from  the  tabernacle  (Josh, 
iii.  4),  and  because  the  same  distance  beyond  a 
city  fur  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  is  supposed 
to  be  indicated  in  Num.  xxxv.  4,  5  (Ligiitlbot, 
Hor.  Heb.  in  Luke  xxiv.  50;  Acts  i.  12)  ;  Targ. 
on  Ruth,  i.  16  ;  Jarchi  on  Josh.  iii.  4 ;  Oecum 
on  Acts  i.  12).  This  also  is  the  distance  stated 
in  the  Talmud  (Tract.  Erubin),  where  the  mode 
of  measuring  is  determined,  and  the  few  ca.ses 
are  specified  in  which  persons  might  venture  to 
exceed  the  distance  of  2000  cubits.  Some  of 
the  Rabbins,  however,  distinguish  a  great  (2800 
cubits),  a  middling  (2000  cubits),  and  a  lesser 
(1800  cubits)  Sabbath-day's  journey.  Epipha- 
nius  (Haer.  66  82)  estimates  the  Sabbatli-day's 
journey  by  the  Greek  measure  of  six  stades, 
equal  to  750  Roman  geographical  jiaces  (1000  of 
which  made  a  Roman  mile).     In  agreement  witli 

*  In  this  article  the  view  of  the  subject  to 
which  prevalent  ideas  are  much  opposed  has  been 
furnished  by  a  contributor  (B.  P.) ;  and  the 
arguments  which  it  anpeared  necessary  to  insert 
on  the  otlier  side  have,  with  his  concurrence, 
been  subjoined  by  the  Editor. 
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this  is  the  statement  of  Joseplius  (Bell.  Jttd.  v. 
*2.  3),  who  makes  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  be  about 
six  stades  from  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  the  distance 
between  these  two  places  which  in  Acts  i.  12  is 
given  as  a  Sabbatli-days  journey.  It  is  true  that 
Joseplius  elsewhere  determines  the  same  distance 
as  five  stades  (Antiq.  xx.  8.  6) ;  but  both  were 
probably  loose  statements  rather  than  measured 
distances ;  and  both  are  below  the  ordinary  esti- 
mate of  2000  cubits.  Taking  all  circumstances 
into  account,  it  seems  likely  that  the  ordinary 
Sal)bath-day'8  journey  was  a  somewhat  loosely 
determined  distance,  seldom  more  than  the  whole 
and  seldom  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  geogra- 
jjhical  mile  (Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.  ct  Gent.  iii. 
9;  Ynsd^muih,  Dissert,  de  Itin.  Sabbat.  1670; 
Walther,  Dissert,  de  Itin.  Sabbat.;  both  in  The- 
saurus Tkeoloff.  Philoff.,  AmstenX.  1720). 

SABBATIC  YEAR.    [Jubilee.] 

SABvEANS.     [Shbba.] 

SACHAPH.     [Cuckoo;  Gull.] 

SACKCLOTH.  The  Hebrew  word  for  sack- 
clotli,  or  sacA-ing,  is  pK*  sak  ;  in  the  Sept.  and 
New  Testament,  craKKOs  ;  and  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served in  most  languages  (our  own  included)  to 
denote  the  same  thing,  much  ingenious  specula- 
tion has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it — chiefly  as 
a  venerable  monument  of  the  primitive  language, 
from  which  it  is  supjwsed  to  have  been  derived  by 
all  the  nations  in  whose  vocabularies  it  has  been 
found. 

The  sackcloth  mentioned  in  Scripture  was,  as 
it  is  still  in  the  East,  a  coarse  black  cloth,  com- 
monly made  of  hair  (Rev.  vi.  12),  and  was  used 
for  straining  liquids,  for  sacks,  and  for  mourning 
garments.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  worn  instead 
of  the  ordinary  raiment,  or  bound  upon  the  loins, 
or  spread  under  the  mourner  on  the  ground  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  34  ;  1  Kings  xxiii.  2  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  5  ;  Joel 
i.  8  ;  Jon.  iii.  5)  [Mourning].  Such  garments 
were  also  worn  by  prophets,  and  by  ascetics  gene- 
rally (Isa.  XX.  2;  Zech.  iii.  4;  comp.  2  Kings  i. 
8;  Matt.  v.  4)  [Prophecy]. 

SACRIFICES.  The  sacrifices  and  other  offer- 
ings required  by  the  Hebrew  ritual  have  been  enu- 
merated under  Offering  ;  and  in  this  place  it  is 
only  requisite  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  great 
and  much  controverted  questions — Whether  sacri- 
fice was  in  its  origin  a  human  invention,  or  a 
divine  institution  ;  and  whether  any  of  tlie  sa- 
crifices before  the  law,  or  under  the  law,  were 
sacrifices  of  expiation.  Eminent  and  numerous 
are  the  authorities  on  both  sides  of  these  questions ; 
but  the  balance  of  theological  opinion  preponde- 
rates greatly  for  the  affirmative  in  each  of  them. 
On  the  latter  point,  however,  most  of  those  who 
deny  that  there  was  any  expiatory  sacrifice  be- 
fore the  law,  admit  its  existence  under  the  law  : 
and  on  the  first,  those  who  hold  that  sacrifice  was 
of  Divine  origin,  but  became  much  corrupted, 
and  was  restored  by  the  Mosaic  law,  do  not  in 
substance  differ  much  from  those  who  hold  it  to 
have  been  a  human  invention,  formally  recog- 
nised, and  remodelled  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

From  the  universality  of  sacrifice,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  rite  arose  either  from  a  common 
source,  or  from  a  common  sentiment  among  na- 
tions widely  dispersed,  and  very  differently  con- 
Btititted.  Remembering  that  Noah,  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  post-diluvian  nations,  offered  sa- 
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orifice,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  back  the  cnstom 
through  all  nations  to  him  ;  and  he  doubtles 
derived  it  through  the  antediluvian  fathers,  from 
the  sacrifices  which  the  first  men  celebrated,  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  that  of  Abel.  The 
question  concerning  the  divine  or  human  origin 
of  sacrifices,  therefore,  centres  upon  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  may  be  able  to  draw  from  the 
circumstances  and  preliminaries  of  that  transac* 
tion.  Abel  brought  for  sacrifice  one  of  the  lambs 
of  his  flock,  for  he  was  a  shepherd ;  and  with  his 
offering  God  was  well  pleased  :  Cain  brought  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  for  he  was  a  husband- 
man ;  and  with  his  oflering  God  was  not  well 
pleased.  Now  out  of  this  arise  the  questions — 
Was  this  the  first  animal  sacrifice?  and  if  it  was. 
Was  it  offered  by  Abel  from  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulse of  his  own  mind,  or  by  command  from  God? 
and  if  not  by  divine  command,  How  was  it  that 
his  offering  was  more  acceptable  than  his  bro- 
ther's ? 

That  this  was  not  the  first  sacrifice  is  held  by 
many  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  '  unto  Adam 
and  his  wife  tlie  Lord  made  coats  of  skin,  and 
clothed  them'  (Gen.  iii.  21) ;  for,  it  is  urged,  that 
as  animal  food  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
before  the  deluge,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
whence  these  skins  came,  probably  before  any 
animal  had  died  naturally,  unless  from  beasts 
ofl'ered  in  sacrifice.  And  if  the  first  sacrifices  had 
been  offered  by  Adam,  the  arguments  for  the  di- 
vine institution  of  the  rite  are  of  the  greater  force, 
seeing  that  it  was  less  likely  to  occur  spontane- 
ously to  Adam  than  to  Abel,  who  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep.  Further,if  tlie  command  was  given  to  Adam, 
and  his  sons  had  been  trained  in  observance  of 
the  rite,  we  can  the  better  understand  the  merit  of 
Abel  and  the  demerit  of  Cain,  without  further 
explanation.  Apart  from  any  considerations 
arising  out  of  the  skin-vestures  of  Adam  and  his 
wife,  it  would  seem  that  if  sacrifice  was  a  divine 
institution,  and,  especially,  if  the  rite  bore  a  piacu- 
lar  significance,  it  would  have  been  at  once 
prescribed  to  Adam,  after  sin  had  entered  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  not  have  been  post- 
poned till  his  sons  liad  reached  manhood. 

Jf  animal  sacrifice  was  the  invention  of  Abel, 
testifying  his  thanks  to  God,  by  offering  that 
which  was  most  valuable  to  him,  the  question 
comes,  Where  was  the  offence  of  Cain,  and  why 
was  his  offering  desjiised?  It  is  suggested  that 
Abel  brought  tlie  best  of  his  flock,  and  Cain  only 
the  refuse  of  his  produce  ;  or,  that  Abel  believed, 
and  Cain  disbelieved,  that  his  offering  would  be 
accepted.  This  latter  explanation  is  thought  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  allegation  of  the  Apostle  (Heb. 
xi.  4),  that  it  was  '  by  faith  Abel  offered  to  God  a 
more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain.'  If,  how- 
ever, sacrifice  had  been  divinely  commanded,  this 
faith  was  that  manifested  in  obeying  the  com- 
mand ;  and  if  it  was  also  piacular,  it  might  be 
even  referred  to  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment for  sin,  which  the  rite  in  that  case  must  have 
adumbrated. 

One  of  the  most  recent  writers  an  the  subject, 
the  Rev.  J.  Davison,  in  \i\i  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
aiid  Intent  of  Primitive  Sacrijice,  adduces  (on 
the  authority  of  Spencer  and  Outram)  the  consent 
of  the  fathers  in  favour  of  the  human  origin  of 
primitive  patriarchal  sacrifice ;  and  alleges,  that 
the  notion  of  its  divine  origin  is  '  a  mere  modem 
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figment,  excogitated  in  the  presumptively  specu- 
lative age  of  innovating  Puritanism.'  This  as- 
sertion has  been  ably,  and  we  think  successfully, 
met  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Origin  of  Expiatory  Sacrifice.  He  shows 
that  the  only  authorities  adducecl  by  Outram  and 
Spencer  are  Justin  Martyr,  Chrysostom,  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  called  Apostolical  ConstitU' 
tions,  and  the  author  of  the  Questions  and 
Answers  to  the  Orthodox,  commonly  printed 
with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Of  the  early 
theologians  thus  adduced,  the  three  last  are  posi- 
tive and  explicit  in  their  assertion ;  while  the 
sentiments  of  Justin  Martyr  are  gathered  rather 
by  implication  than  in  consequence  of  any  direct 
avowal.  He  says,  '  as  circumcision  commenced 
from  Abraham,  so  the  sabbath,  and  sacrifices, 
and  oblations,  and  festivals,  commenced  from 
Moses ;'  which  clearly  intimates  that  he  consi- 
dered primitive  sacrifice  as  a  human  invention 
until  made  by  the  law  a  matter  of  religious  obli- 
gation. The  great  body  of  the  fathers  are  silent 
as  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice  :  but  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  cited  by  Spencer  (De  Legib. 
Heb.  p.  646,  sq.),  held  that  sacrifice  was  admitted 
into  the  law  through  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  people,  who  had  been  familiarised 
to  it  in  Egypt,  and  if  not  allowed  to  sacrifice  to 
God,  would  have  been  tempted  to  sacrifice  to  the 
idols  of  their  heathen  neighbours.  The  ancient 
writers  who  held  this  ojiinion  are  Justin  Martyr, 
Origen,  TertuUian,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Epijjhanius  of  Salamis,  Irenaeus, 
Jerome,  Procopius,  Eucherius,  Anastasius,  and 
the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  But 
out  of  the  entire  number,  only  the  four  already 
mentioned  allege  incidentally  the  human  origin 
of  primitive  sacrifice  :  the  rest  are  silent  on  this 
point.  Outram  indeed  (Z)e  Sacrif.  lib.  i.  cap.  1, 
§  6,  pp.  8,  9)  thinks,  that  in  giving  this  opinion, 
they  virtually  deny  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  fairly  answered,  that  the  assertion,  be  it 
right  or  be  it  wrong,  that  sacrifice  was  introduced 
into  the  law  from  condescension  to  the  Egyptian- 
izing  weakness  of  the  people,  furnishes  no  legiti- 
mate proof  that  the  persons  entertaining  this  opinion 
held  the  mere  human  origin  of  primitive  patriarchal 
sacrifice,  and  affords  no  ground  for  alleging  the 
consent  of  Christian  antiquity  in  favour  of  that  opi- 
nion. Such  persons  could  not  but  have  known, 
that  the  rite  of  sacrifice  existed  anterior  to  the  rise 
of  pagan  idolatry :  and  hence  the  notion  which 
they  entertained  leaves  the  question,  as  to  the 
primitive  origin  of  sacrifice,  entirely  open,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  Paganism,  whether  in 
Egypt  or  elsewhere,  merely  borrowed  the  rite 
from  pure  Patriarchism,  which  already  possessed 
it :  and  unless  a  writer  expressly  declares  such  to 
be  his  opinion,  we  are  not  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing that  lie  held  the  human  origin  of  primitive 
patriarchal  sacrifice,  simply  because  he  conceives 
that  a  system  of  sacrificial  service  had  been 
immediately  adopted  into  the  law  from  Paganism 
out  of  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  people. 
Besides,  some  of  these  very  fathers  held  language 
with  respect  to  primitive  sacrifice,  not  much  in 
favour  of  the  interpretation  which  has  on  this 
ground  been  given  to  their  sentiments.  Thus, 
according  to  Cyril,  '  God  accepted  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel  and  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  Cain,  because 
H  wag  fitting  that   posterity  should  learn  from 
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thence,  how  they  might  blamelessly  oQer  unto 
God  his  meet  and  dne  honour.' 

If,  then,  these  authorities  be  taken  as  neutral 
on  the  question,  with  the  four  exceptions  al- 
ready indicated,  we  shall  find  whatever  au- 
thority we  ascribe  to  these  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  wit- 
nesses in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  of  primitive 
sacrifice.  Philo-Judseus  says,  '  Abel  brought 
neither  the  same  oblation  as  Cain,  nor  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  instead  of  things  inanimate, 
he  brought  things  animate ;  and  instead  of  later 
and  secondary  products,  he  brought  the  older  and 
the  first :  for  he  oflTered  in  sacrifice  from  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock,  and  from  their  fat,  according  to 
the  most  holy  command  (/caTo  rh  tfpurarhy 
Sidrayna: — De  Sacrif.  Abel,  et  Cain.  0pp.  p. 
145).  Augustine,  after  expressly  referring  the 
origin  of  sacrifice  to  the  divine  command,  more 
distinctly  evolves  his  meaning  by  saying  :  '  The 
prophetic  immolation  of  blood,  testifying  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  human  race  the 
future  passion  of  the  Mediator,  is  a  matter  of 
deep  antiquity :  inasmuch  as  Abel  is  found  in 
Holy  Scripture  to  have  been  the  first  who  offered 
up  this  prophetic  immolation '  {Cont.  Faust. 
Manich.  0pp.  vi.  145).  Next  we  come  to  Atha- 
nasius,  who,  speaking  of  the  consent  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
New,  says :  '  What  Moses  taught,  these  things  his 
predecessor  Abraham  had  preserved :  and  what 
Abraham  had  preserved,  with  those  things  Enoch 
and  Noah  were  well  acquainted ;  for  they  made 
a  distinction  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
and  were  acceptable  to  God.  Thus  also  in  like 
manner  Abel  bore  testimony ;  for  he  knew  what 
he  had  learned  from  Adam,  and  Adam  himself 
taught  only  what  he  had  previously  learned  from 
the  Lord  (Synod.  Nicen.  contr.  Hcer.  Arian.  de- 
cret.,  Opp.  i.  403).  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in  a 
passage  too  long  for  quotation,  alleges,  that  ani- 
mal sacrifice  was  first  of  all  practised  by  the 
ancient  lovers  of  God  (the  patriarchs),  and  that 
not  by  accident,  but  through  a  certain  divine  con- 
trivance, under  which,  as  taught  by  the  Divine 
spirit,  it  became  their  duty  thus  to  shadow  forth 
the  great  and  venerable  victim,  really  acceptable 
to  God,  which  was,  in  time  then  future,  destinea 
to  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  whole  human  race 
{Demonst.  Evang.  i.  8.  pp.  24,  25). 

These  testimonies  certainly  vindicate  the 
opinion  of  the  divine  origin  of  primitive  sacrifice 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  modern  innovation, 
with  no  voice  of  antiquity  in  its  favour. 

Among  the  considerations  urged  in  support  of 
the  opinion,  that  sacrifice  must  have  originated  in 
a  divine  command,  it  has  been  suggested  as  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  whether,  independently  of  such 
a  command,  and  as  distinguished  from  vegetable 
oblations,  animal  sacrifice,  which  involves  the 
practice  of  slaughtering  and  burning  an  innocent 
victim,  could  ever,  under  any  aspect,  have  been 
adopted  as  a  rite  likely  to  gain  the  favour  of  God. 
Our  own  course  of  scriptural  education  prevents 
us,  perhaps,  from  being  competent  judges  on  this 
point :  but  we  have  means  of  judging  how  so  sin- 
gular a  rite  must  strike  the  minds  of  thinking 
men,  not  in  the  same  degree  prepossessed  by 
early  associations.  The  ancient  Greek  masters  of 
thought  not  unfrequently  expressed  their  astonish' 
ment  how  and  upon  what  rational  principles^  ao 
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strange  an  institution  as  that  of  animal  sacrifice 
could  ever  have  originated ;  for  as  to  the  notion 
of  its  being  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  sucli  a  thing 
»trucii  them  as  a  manifest  impossibility  (Jamblic. 
DeVit.Pjjthag.^]}.  106-118;  Porphyr. De^fis^m. 
p.  9G ;  Theophrast.  et  Porpliyr.  apud  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  pp.  90,  91).  Those  who  do  not 
believe  tliat  sacrifices  were  of  divine  institution, 
must  dispose  of  this  difficulty  by  alleging,  that, 
when  men  liad  come  to  slay  animals  for  tlieir 
own  food,  they  might  think  it  right  to  slay  them 
to  satisfy  their  gods :  and,  in  fact,  Grotius,  who 
held  the  human  origin  of  sacrifices,  and  yet  be- 
lieved that  animal  food  was  not  used  before  the 
Deluge,  is  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  contending 
that  Abel's  offering  was  not  an  animal  sacrifice, 
but  only  the  produce — the  milk  and  wool — of  his 
best  sheep.  This,  however,  shows  that  he  believed 
animal  sacrifice  to  have  been  impossible  before 
the  Deluge,  without  the  sanction  of  a  divine  com- 
mand, the  existence  of  which  he  discredited. 

A  strong  moral  argument  in  favour  of  the 
divine  institution  of  sacrifice,  somewhat  feebly 
put  by  YiaWti  {Comment,  on  Heb.  xi.  4,  cited  by 
Magee,  On  the  Atonement),  has  been  reproduced 
with  increased  force  by  Faber  {Prim.  Sacrijice, 
p.  183).     It  amounts  to  this  : — 

Sacrifice,  when  uncommanded  by  God,  is  a 
mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition.  Whence,  on 
tlie  principle  of  St.  Paul's  reprobation  of  what  he 
denominates  will-worship,  it  is  neither  acceptable 
nor  pleasing  to  God. 

But  sacrifice,  during  the  patriarchal  ages,  was 
accepted  by  God,  and  was  plainly  honoured  with 
bis  approbation. 

Therefore  sacrifice,  during  the  patriarchal  age, 
could  not  have  been  an  act  of  superstition  uncom- 
manded by  God. 

If,  then,  such  was  the  character  of  primitive 
sacrifice  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  primitive  sacrifice  was 
not  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition  uncom- 
manded by  God, — it  must,  in  that  case,  in- 
dubitably have  been  a  divine,  and  not  a  human 
institution. 

If  it  be  held  that  any  of  the  ancient  sacrifices 
were  expiatory,  or  piacular,  the  argument  for  their 
divine  origin  is  strengthened  ;  as  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  the  combination  of  ideas  under  which 
the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice  could  be  worked 
out  by  the  human  mind.  This  difficulty  is  so 
great,  that  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  human 
origin  of  primitive  animal  sacrifice,  feel  bound 
also  to  deny  that  such  sacrifices  as  then  existed 
were  piacular.  It  is  strongly  insisted  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  atonement  by  animal  sacrifice 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  light  of  nature,  or 
from  the  principles  of  reason.  If,  therefore,  the 
idea  existed,  it  must  either  have  arisen  in  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  a  guessing  superstition,  or  have  been 
divinely  appointed.  Now  we  know  that  God 
cannot  a])prove  of  unwarranted  and  presumptu- 
ous superstition  :  if  therefore  he  can  be  shown  to 
have  received  with  approbation  a  species  of  sa- 
crifice undiscoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  or 
from  the  principles  of  reason,  it  follows  that  it 
must  have  been  of  his  own  institution. 

Here,  however,  the  argument  again  divaricates. 
Some  are  unable  to  see  that  piacular  sacrifices 
existed  under,  or  were  commanded  by,  the  law  of 
Moses;  while  others  admit  this,  but  deny  that 
animal  sacrifice,  with  an  expiatory  intent,  existed 
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before  the  law.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  differ  ■ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  under  the  law,  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  arises  from  the  different  senses  in  which 
the  term  '  expiatory  sacrifice  '  is  understood.  I: 
will  often  transpire,  that  those  who  deny  its  ex- 
istence have  an  idea  of  such  a  sacrifice  diflferent 
from  that  of  the  persons  whom  they  think  them- 
selves opposing,  but  from  whom  they  do  not,  in 
fact,  materially  differ.  In  general,  those  who 
do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  do  not  see  that  certain 
sacrifices  of  the  law  were  piacular  :  and  on  their 
own  premises,  they  reason  justly;  for  unless 
expiatory  sacrifice  prefigured  the  atonement  of- 
fered by  Jesus  Christ,  tliere  appears  no  adequate 
reason  for  the  existence  of  expiatory  sacrifice  as  a 
divine  institution,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  could  (eis  piacular)  have  been  a  human 
invention.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  the  subject  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
ceases  to  be  of  any  material  interest. 

The  question,  of  ttie  existence  of  expiatory  sa- 
crifice before  the  law,  is  more  difficult,  and  is  de- 
nied by  Outram,  Ernesti,  Doederlin,  Davison, 
and  many  others,  who  believe  that  it  was  revealed 
under  the  law  ;  as  well  as  by  those  who  doubt  its 
existence  under  the  Mosaical  disj)ensation.  The 
arguments  already  stated  in  favour  of  the  divine 
institution  of  primitive  sacrifice,  go  equally  to 
support  the  existence  of  piacular  sacrifice ;  the 
idea  of  which  seems  more  urgently  to  have  re- 
quired a  divine  intimation.  Besides,  expiatory 
sacrifice  is  found  to  have  existed  among  all  na- 
tions, in  conjunction  with  eucharistic  and  im- 
petratory  sacrifices  ;  and  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
principle  on  which  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
among  the  ancient  nations.  The  expiatory  view 
of  sacrifice  is  frequently  produced  by  heathen 
writers : — 

'  Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fibra  sumite  fibras  ; 
Hanc  animam  vobis  pro  meliore  damns.' 

Ovid.  Fasti,  vi.  161. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but 
that  the  idea  was  derived,  along  with  animal 
sacrifice  itself,  from  the  practice  of  Noah,  and 
preserved  among  his  various  descendants.  This 
argument,  if  valid,  would  show  the  primitive 
origin  of  piacular  sacrifice.  Now  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  which  Noah 
transmitted  to  the  post-diluvian  world,  was  tne 
same  that  he  had  derived  from  his  pious  an- 
cestors, and  the  same  that  was  evinced  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel,  to  which  we  are,  by  the  course 
of  the  argument,  again  brought  back.  Now 
if  that  sacrifice  was  expiatory,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  was  divinely  commanded  . 
and  the  supposition  that  it  was  both  expiatory 
and  divinely  commanded,  makes  the  whole  his- 
tory far  more  clear  and  consistent  than  any  other 
which  has  been  or  can  be  ofl'ered.  It  amounts 
then  to  this — that  Cain,  by  bringing  an  eu- 
charistic ofl'ering,  when  his  brother  brought  one 
which  was  expiatory,  denied  virtually  that  hig 
sins  deserved  death,  or  that  he  needed  the  blood 
of  atonement.  Some  go  further,  and  allege  that 
in  the  text  itself,  God  actually  commanded  Cain 
to  offer  a  piacular  sacrifice.  The  argument  doea 
not  require  this  additional  circumstance  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  strengtiiened  by  it.     Whec  Cain  bc« 
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came  angry  that  Abel's  offering  was  regarded 
with  Divine  complacency,  and  his  own  refused, 
God  said  to  him,  'Why  art  thou  wroth;  and 
why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?  If  thou  doest 
well,  shall  tiiou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  tiiou 
doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.''  Now  the 
word  nXDH  chattah,  translated  'sin,'  denotes 
in  the  law  a  '  sin-offering ;'  and  the  word  ^'S"! 
translated  'lieth,' is  usually  applied  to  the  re- 
cumbency of  a  beast.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
translate  the  clause,  '  a  sin-offering  couchetli  at 
the  door  :'  which  by  paraphrase  would  mean, '  an 
animal  fit  for  a  sin-offering  is  there,  couching  at 
the  door,  which  thou  mayest  offer  in  sacrifice, 
and  thereby  render  to  me  an  offering  as  accept- 
able as  that  which  Abel  has  presented.' 

These  are  the  principal  considerations  which 
seem  suitable  to  this  place,  on  a  subject  to  the 
complete  investigation  of  which  many  large  vo- 
lumes have  been  devoted.  See  Outram,  De 
Sacrificiis ;  Sykes,  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Origiyi, 
and  Design  of  Sacrifices;  Taylor,  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  1758;  Ritchie, 
Criticism  upon  Modern  Notions  of  Sacrifices, 
1761  ;  Magee,  Discourses  on  Atonement  and 
Sacrifices;  Davison, 7n5«<tVy,  &c.,  1825  ;  Faber, 
Primitive  Sacrifices,  &c.,  1827. 

SACRIFICE,  HUMAN.  The  offering  of  hu- 
man life,  as  the  most  precious  tiling  on  earth, 
came  in  process  of  time  to  be  practised  in  most 
countries  of  the  world.  All  histories  and  tra- 
ditions darken  our  idea  of  the  earlier  ages  witli 
human  sacrifices.  But  the  period  when  such 
jirevailed  was  not  the  earliest  in  time,  though 
probably  the  earliest  in  civilization.  The  prac- 
tice w£is  both  a  result  and  a  token  of  barbarism 
more  or  less  gross.  In  this,  too,  the  dearest  object 
was  primitively  selected.  Human  life  is  the 
most  precious  thing  on  earth,  and  of  this  most 
precious  possession  the  most  precious  portion  is 
the  life  of  a  child.  Children  therefore  were 
offered  in  fire  to  the  false  divinities,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  with  less  regard  to  the  claims 
of  natural  affection  than  in  the  land  where,  at  a 
later  period,  the  only  true  God  had  his  peculiar 
worship  and  highest  honours. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  a  striking  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  religion,  even  in  its  most  rudi- 
mental  condition,  should  be  free  from  the  conta- 
mination of  human  sacrifices.  The  case  of  Isaac 
and  that  of  Jephthah's  daughter  cannot  impair  the 
general  truth,  that  the  offering  of  human  beings  is 
neither  enjoined,  allowed,  nor  practised  in  the  Bi- 
blical records.  On  tlie  contrary,  such  an  offering 
is  strictly  prohibited  by  Moses,  as  adverse  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  an  abomination  of  the  heathen. 
'  Thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch  :  defile  not  yourselves  with 
any  of  these  things'  (Lev.  xviii.  21  ;  see  also 
ch.  XX.  2 ;  Deut.  xii.  31 ;  Ps.  cvi.  37 ;  Isa.  Ixvi. 
3  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  37).  Yet  in  an  age  in  which,  like 
the  present,  all  manner  of  novelties  are  broached, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  greater  the  paradox 
broached  with  the  more  promptitude,  and  main- 
tained with  the  greater  earnestness,  these  very 
clear  positions  have  been  withstood,  and  human 
sacrifices  have  been  charged  confidently  on  the 
Hebrew  race.  In  the  year  1842,  Chillany,  pro- 
fessi^r  at  Nurnberg,  published  a  book  (Die  Men- 
achenopfer  der  alien  Hebrder),  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  that,  as  the  religion  of  the 
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ancient  Hebrews  did  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  the  Canaanites,  so  that  Moloch,  who  had 
been  originally  a  god  common  to  both,  merely 
in  the  process  of  time  was  softened  down  luid 
passed  into  Jehovah,  thus  becoming  the  national 
deity  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  so  did  their  altars 
smoke  with  human  blood,  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham down  to  the  fall  of  both  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  In  the  same  year  appeared  in  Ger- 
many another  work,  by  Daumer  (Der  Feuer  und 
Molochdienst  der  alien  Hebraer),  intended  to 
prove  that  the  worship  of  Moloch,  involving  his 
bloody  rites,  was  the  original  legal  and  orthodox 
worship  of  the  nation  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel, 
and  David.  To  these  works  a  reply  was  put 
forth  in  1843,  by  Lowengard  (Jehovah,  nicht 
Moloch,  xoar  der  Gott  der  alten  Hebraer),  in 
which  he  defends  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from 
the  recent  imputations,  and  strives,  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, the  durable  and  the  temporary,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  reformation  of  modern  Judaism. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  deep  re- 
search or  profound  learning  to  ascertain  from  the 
Biblical  records  themselves,  that  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  is  wholly  free  from  the  shocking  abomi- 
nations of  human  sacrifices ;  and  we  do  not  there- 
fore hesitate  to  urge  the  fact  on  the  attention  of 
the  ordinary  reader,  as  not  least  considerable 
among  many  proofs  not  only  of  the  superior  cha- 
racter, but  of  the  divine  origin,  of  the  Hebrew 
worship.  It  was  in  Egypt  where  tlie  mind  of 
Moses  and  of  the  generation  with  whom  lie  had 
primarily  to  do,  was  chiefly  formed,  so  far  as 
heatlien  influences  were  concerned.  Here  offer- 
ings were  very  numerous.  Sacrifices  of  meat- 
offerings, libations  and  incense,  were  of  very  early 
date  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Oxen,  wild  goats, 
pigs,  and  particularly  geese,  were  among  the  ani- 
mal offerings  ;  besides  these  there  were  presented  to 
tlie  gods  wine,  oil,  beer,  milk,  cakes,  grain,  oint- 
ment, flowers,  fruits,  vegetables.  In  these,  and 
in  the  case  of  meat,  peace  and  sin  offerings  (as  well 
as  others),  there  exists  a  striking  resemblance  with 
similar  Hebrew  observances,  which  may  be  foun^ 
indicated  in  detail  in  Wilkinson  (Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  v.  358;  sq. ; 
see  also  ii.  378),  who,  in  agreement  with  He- 
rodotus, maintains,  in  opposition  to  Diodorus, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  never  accustomed  to 
sacrifice  human  beings  :  a  decision  which  has  a 
favourable  aspect  on  our  last  position,  namely, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  even  in  its 
earliest  days,  was  unprofaned  by  human  blood. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  disagreement  between 
the  observances  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews,  in 
regard  to  sacrifices,  is,  that  while  the  Egyptians 
received  the  blood  of  the  slauglitered  animal  into 
a  vase  or  basin,  to  be  applieil  in  cookery,  the  eat- 
ing of  blood  was  most  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites  (Deut.  xv.  23).— J.  R.  B. 

SADDUCEES  :  one  of  the  three  sects  of  Jewish 
pliilosophers,  of  which  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Essenes  were  the  others,  who  had  reached  their 
highest  state  of  prosperity  about  the  comme.ice- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  every  highly  developed  social  system  the  ele- 
ments are  found  to  exist  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sect  of  Sadducees.  But  theset.elementa 
were  in  fuller  amplitude  and  more  decided  energy 
among  the  post-exilian  Jews  than  in  most  ancient 
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nations.  The  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Pliarisees  naturally  begot  the  Sadduceean 
system.  The  first  embodied  the  principle  of  vene 
ration,  which  looked  on  the  past  with  so  much 
regard  as  to  become  enamoured  of  its  forms  as 
well  as  its  substance,  its  ivy  as  well  as  its  columns, 
its  corruptions  no  less  than  its  excellences,  taking 
and  maintaining  the  whole  with  a  warm  but 
blind  and  indiscriminate  affection  ;  the  second, 
alienated  by  the  extravagances  of  the  former, 
were  led  to  seize  on  the  principle  of  rationalism, 
and  hence  to  investigate  prevalent  customs,  and 
weigh  received  opinions,  till  at  length  investiga- 
tion begot  scepticism,  and  scepticism  issued  in  the 
positive  rejection  of  many  established  notions  and 
observances.  The  principle  of  the  Sadducee  is 
thus  obviously  an  offshoot  from  the  rank  growth 
of  conservatism  and  orthodoxy.  Corruption  brings 
reform.  And  as  it  is  not  possible  for  the  same 
individuals,  nor  for  the  same  classes  of  men,  to 
perform  the  dissimilar  acts  of  conservatism  and 
reformation,  so  must  there  be,  if  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees  also  in  society.  It  is  for  the  good  of  men 
that  the  latter  should  come  into  being,  seeing  that 
the  principle  represented  by  the  former  arises,  in- 
evitably, in  the  actual  progress  of  events.  True 
wisdom,  however,  consists  in  avoiding  the  extremes 
peculiar  to  both,  and  aims  to  make  man  possessor 
of  all  the  good  which  the  past  can  bestow  and  all 
the  good  which  the  present  can  produce,  uniting 
in  one  happy  result  the  benign  results  of  conser- 
vatism and  improvement,  retention  of  the  past 
and  progress  in  tiie  present. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  several  par- 
ticulars which  were  peculiar  to  the  Sadducee 
arose  out  of  Pharisaic  errors.  As,  however,  we 
wish  to  give  to  this  necessarily  brief  notice  an  his- 
torical character,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one  instance — the  doctrine  of  tradition.  By  an 
excessive  veneration  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  and 
sacred  books,  tiie  Pharisees  had  been  led  to  regard 
every  thing  which  concerned  them  as  sacred. 
But  if  the  text  and  the  observance  were  holy,  holy 
also  was  that  which  explained  their  meaning  or 
unfolded  their  hidden  signification.  Hence  the 
expositioti  of  the  ancients  came  to  be  received  with 
respect  equal  to  that  with  wliich  the  very  words  of 
the  founders  antl  original  writers  were  regarded. 
Tradition  was  engrafted  on  the  vine  of  Israel. 
But  all  exposition  is  relative  to  the  mind  of  the 
expositor.  Accordingly  various  expositions  came 
into  being.  Every  age,  every  doctor  gave  a  new 
exposition.  Thus  a  diverse  and  contradictory,  as 
well  as  a  huge,  mass  of  opinions  was  formed, which 
overlaid  and  hid  the  law  of  God.  Then  a  true 
reverence  for  that  law  identified  itself  with  the 
principle  of  the  Sadducee.  and  the  Pharisee  was 
made  to  appear  as  not  only  the  author  but  the 
patron  and  advocate  of  corruption. 

The  time  when  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  came 
into  existence,  history  does  not  define.  From  what 
has  been  advanced  it  appears  that  they  were  pos- 
terior to  the  Pharisees.  And  although  so  soon  as 
the  Pharisaic  elements  began  to  become  excessive, 
there  existed  in  Judaism  itself  a  sufficient  source 
fur  Sadduceeism,  yet,  as  a  fact,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Grecian  philosophy  lent  its  aid  to  the 
development  of  Sadduceeism.  Whence  we  are 
referred  for  the  rise  of  the  latter  to  the  period  when 
the  conquests  and  the  kingdoms  which  ensued 
ftom  the  expedition  of  Alexander  had  diffused  a 
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very  large  portion  of  Grecian  civiliiation  ovei 
the  soil  of  the  East,  and  especially  over  Western 
Asia. 

As  little  is  historically  known  respecting  the 
author  of  this  sect ;  there  are  various  statements, 
but  their  very  variety  shows  that  nothing  certain 
is  known.  The  Rabbins  have  a  story  which 
makes  one  Zadok,  a  pupil  of  Antigonus  Jocho, 
tlie  founder ;  who,  under  the  instructions  of  his 
master,  was,  in  company  with  one  Baithos,  a 
fellow  discijjle,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  future  life,  and,  of  course,  no  retribution  after 
death  (Pirke  Aboth,i.  3).  It  has  also  been  said, 
that  the  name  Sadducee  is  descriptive — |1p"1V, 
'  the  just  ones,'  that  is,  men  who  were  just  to  the 
law,  to  God  as  the  author  of  the  law  and  the 
source  of  truth,  just  in  their  own  conceptions  and 
their  mode  of  thinking  in  contradistinction  to  the 
excesses  of  the  Pharisees ;  just  every  way  in  tht 
sense  in  which  our  word  just  is  sometimes  used — 
exact,  without  superfluities,  the  thing  itself  apart 
from  accessories,  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  such  a  view  of 
the  sect  embodies  their  peculiar  and  fundamental 
principle  (Epiphan.  Hceres.  i.  14).  A  modern 
critic,  Koiier  {Stxidien  und  Kritiken,  1837,  vol.  i. 
p.  164),  deduces  the  word,  as  well  as  the  doctrines 
which  it  represents,  from  the  Grecian  stoics,  which 
is  more  ingenious  than  solid. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, the  Sadducees  stood  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Pharisees.  So  they  are  described  by  Jose- 
phus  (Antiq.  xiii.  10. 6),  and  so  they  appear  in  the 
New  Testament.  Hostile,  however,  as  these  two 
sects  were,  they  united  for  the  common  purpose  of 
opposing  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  7  ;  xvi.  1,6,  11, 
sq. ;  xxii.  23,  34  ;  Acts  iv.  1 ;  v.  17).  In  opposing 
the  Pharisees  the  Sadducees  were  led  to  impeach 
their  principal  doctrines,  and  so  to  deny  all  the 
'  traditions  of  the  elders,'  holding  that  the  law 
alone  was  the  written  source  of  religious  truth 
(Antiq.  xviii.  1.  4).  By  more  than  one  consi- 
deration, however,  it  might  be  shown  that  they  are 
in  error  who  so  understand  the  fact  now  stated,  as 
if  tlie  Sadducees  received  no  other  parts  of  the 
Jewish  canon  than  the  Pentateuch ;  for  in  truth 
they  appear  to  have  held  the  common  opinion 
regarding  the  sacred  books' — a  fact  of  some  con- 
sequence,inasmuch  as  we  thus  gain  the  determina- 
tion, on  the  point  of  the  Jewish  canon,  of  the  cri- 
tical scepticism  of  the  day.  The  Sadducees 
taught  that  the  soul  of  man  perished  together  with 
his  body,  and  that  of  course  there  was  neither  re- 
ward nor  punishment  after  death  (Joseph.  De  Bell. 
Jiid.  ii.  8. 14  ;  comp.  Matt.  xxii.  23).  Indeed  they 
appear  to  have  disowned  the  moral  philosophy 
which  obtrudes  the  idea  of  recompense.  '  Be  not 
as  those  slaves' — so  runs  an  injunction  derived, 
it  is  said,  from  Zadok  himself — '  who  serve  their 
master  on  this  condition,  namely,  that  they  receive 
a  reward,;  but  let  the  fear  of  heaven  be  in  you  ' 
{Pirke  Aboth,  i.  3,  and  Rabbi  Nathan  on  the 
passage).  Were  they  consistent  in  this  view,  tliey 
may  have  held  high  and  worthy  ideas  of  duty,  its 
source  and  its  motives ;  ideas,  however,  which  are 
obviously  more  suited  for  men  of  cultivation  like 
themselves  than  for  the  great  bulk  of  human 
beings.  And  in  views  such  as  this  may  probably 
be  found  a  chief  cause  why  they  were  far  less 
acceptable  with  the  common  people  and  far  lew 
influential  in  the  state  than  their  rivals,  the  Pbi|< 
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riaees.  Tlie  cold  self-reliance  and  selfsufficiencj 
which  sits  apart  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  satisfac- 
tions resulting  from  its  own  resources,  and  aims 
at  nothii)g  beyond  its  own  sphere  and  nothing 
higher  than  its  own  standard,  may  possess  pecu- 
liar attractions  for  the  philosophic  few,  or  for  the 
contemptuous  scoffer,  but  is  too  alien  from  ordi- 
nary sympatliies,  and  too  unkindling  and  too 
tranquil  to  find  general  acceptance  in  any  con- 
dition of  society  that  the  world  has  yet  known. 

It  was  a  jxisition  with  the  Sadducees,  that  the 
Scriptures  did  not  contain  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  In  this  opinion  they  have  had  many  fol- 
lowers in  modern  times.  Yet  Jesus  himself  finds 
a  proof  of  that  doctrine  in  the  Pentateuch  (Matt, 
xxii.  31,  32),  and  the  astonishment  which  his 
teaching  on  the  point  excited  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  not  an  ordinary  inference  of  the  Rabbins, 
but  a  new  doctrine  that  Jesus  then  deduced  :  this 
makes  against  the  mode  of  interpretation  which 
would  represent  this  as  a  sort  of  argumenttim  ad 
hominem,  a  sliaft  from  the  quiver  of  Christ's  ene- 
mies, lliat,  however,  the  species  of  exegesis  to 
which  this  proof  belongs  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for 
from  the  period  of  the  return  from  Babylon  it  had 
been  gaining  ground,  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  and  abounds  in  the  Talmudical 
writings.  Being,  however,  a  kind  of  exegetical 
spiritualism,  it  was  disallowed  by  the  Sadducees, 
who  accordingly  rejected  the  doctrines  which  by 
its  means  had  been  deduced  from  the  sacred 
writings. 

Sadduceeism  appears  to  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent a  logically  deduced  and  systematically 
formed  set  of  ideas.  Making  this  life  the  term  of 
our  being,  and  man  his  own  beau  ideal,  it  was 
naturally  led  to  assert  for  man  all  the  attributes 
that  he  could  reasonably  claim.  Hence  it  taught 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  The 
words  of  Josephus  are  emphatic  on  this  point : 
'  The  Pharisees  ascribe  all  to  fate  and  to  God,  but 
the  Sadducees  take  away  fate  entirely,  and  sup- 
pose that  God  is  not  concerned  in  our  doing  or 
not  doing  evil ;  and  they  say  that  to  act  what  is 
good  or  what  is  evil  is  in  man's  own  choice  ;  and 
that  all  things  depend  on  our  own  selves '  (De 
Bell.Jud.  ii.  8, 14;  Antiq.  xiii.  5,  9).  An  inference 
injurious  to  tiiem  has  been  deduced  from  this 
position,  as  if  they  denied  divine  Providence  alto- 
gether ;  but  their  reception  of  the  canonical  books, 
and  their  known  observance  of  the  usages  for 
divine  worship  therein  prescribed,  are  incompa- 
tible with  such  a  denial.  Indeed  we  have  here 
the  same  difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  over 
and  over  again  ten  thousand  times  to  thinking 
minds,  namely,  how  to  unite  in  harmony  the 
moral  freedom  of  man  with  the  arrangements  and 
behests  of  the  will  of  Him — 

3s  ^5r;  ri.  t'  toma,  t<£  t  i(rff6iJ.eva,  irp6  t'  Isovto. 

As  the  Sadducees  denied  a  future  state,  so  also 
they  were  led  to  deny  the  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8) ;  for  they  appear  to  have  con- 
cluded that  since  there  were  no  human  spirits  in 
heaven,  there  could  be  no  other  beings  in  the  in- 
visible state  but  God.  Yet  if  we  allow  the  force 
of  this  deduction,  we  cannot  well  understand  how, 
receiving  as  they  did  at  any  rate  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  they  could  bring  themselves  to  disown 
angel-existences,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  under  die 
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influence  of  a  strong  repellant  influence  wh'ch 
came  from  the  extravagant  notions  entertained 
on  the  point  by  their  antagonists  the  Pharisees.  It 
must,  however,  be  said  that  this  denial,  whence- 
soever  it  came,  shows  how  entirely  theirs  was  a 
system  of  negatives  and  of  materialism ;  and 
being  such  it  could,  with  all  its  elevated  moral 
conceptions,  do  very  little  for  the  improvement  of 
individuals  and  the  advancement  of  society. 

A  very  natural  consequence  was,  that  their 
doctrine  held  sway  over  but  comparatively  few 
persons,  and  those  mostly  men  distinguished  by 
wealth  or  station  (^Antiq.  xviii.  1.  4;  xiii.  10.6). 
They  were  the  freethinkers  of  the  day,  and  free- 
thinking  is  ordinarily  the  attribute  only  of  the 
cultivated  and  the  fortunate.  Least  of  all  men 
are  those  of  a  sceptical  turn  gregarious.  They 
stand  on  their  own  individuality  ;  they  enjoy  their 
own  independence ;  they  look  down  on  the  vulgar 
crowd  with  pity,  if  not  with  contempt.  They  may 
serve  quietly  to  undermine  a  social  system,  but 
they  rarely  assume  the  proselyting  character 
which  gave  Voltaire  and  Diderot  their  terrible 
power  for  evil.  It  has  been  reserved  for  modern 
infidelity  to  be  zealous  and  enthusiastic. 

What  Josephus  says  of  the  repulsiveness  of  their 
manners  {DeBell.Jud.  ii.  8.  14)  is  in  keeping 
with  their  general  principles.  A  sceptical  mate- 
rialism is  generally  accompanied  by  an  undue 
share  of  self-confidence  and  self-esteem,  which  are 
among  the  least  sociable  of  human  qualities. 

The  Sadducees,  equally  with  the  Pharisees,  were 
not  only  a  religious  but  a  political  party.  Indeed 
as  long  as  the  Mosaic  polity  retained  an  influ- 
ence, social  policy  could  not  be  sundered  from 
religion ;  for  religion  was  everything.  Accord- 
ingly the  Sadducees  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
parliament,  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxiii.  6),  and 
sometimes  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  supreme  power 
in  the  high-priesthood.  Their  possession  of  power, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  owing  mainly  to 
their  individual  personal  influence,  as  men  of 
superior  minds  or  eminent  position,  since  the 
general  current  of  favour  ran  adversely  to  them, 
and  their  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  spared  no  means 
to  keep  them  and  their  opinions  in  the  back 
ground.  Accordingly  in  the  Rabbinical  writings 
they  are  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics,  D^J^H?, 
(Othon.  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  270 ;  see  also  Trigland, 
Syntagma  de  Tribus  Sectis ;  Ugolini,  Trihcere- 
sium,  in  vol.  xxii.  of  his  Thesaurus;  Stiiudlin, 
Gesch.  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  i.  443,  sq. — J.  R.  B 

SAIL.     [Ship.] 

SAIT.     [Zait.] 

SALACH  (^hf,  Uv.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  17),  in 
common  with  the  usual  Greek  version  KarapaKTrji, 
is  considered  to  have  reference  to  darting,  rushing, 
or  stooping  like  a  falcon ;  and  accordingly  has 
been  variously  applied  to  the  eagle,  the  jerfalcon, 
the  gannet,  the  great  gull,  and  the  cormorant.  Of 
the  Hebrew  Salach  nothing  is  known  but  that  it 
was  an  unclean  bird.  The  Greek  KarapaKr-ris, 
associated  with  the  last  mentioned,  though  noticed 
by  several  authors,  is  not  referred  always  to  the 
same  genus,  some  making  it  a  minor  gull,  others  a 
diver.  Cuvier  considers  Gesner  to  be  right  in  con- 
sidering it  to  denote  a  gull,  and  it  might  certainly 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  the  black-lmcked 
gull, '  Larus  marinus,'  or  to  the  glaucous,  '  Larua 
glaucus ;'  but  although  birds  of  such  powerful 
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wing  and  marine  habitat  are  spread  over  a  great 
jpart  of  the  world,  it  does  not  appear  that,  if 
Known  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
they  were  sufficiently  common  to  have  been 
clearly  indicated  by  either  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
names,  or  to  have  merited  being  noticed  in  the 
Mosaic  proliibition.  Both  the  above  are  in  gene- 
ral northern  residents,  being  rarely  seen  even  so 
low  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  species  now 
called  '  Lestris  cataractes '  is  exclusively  Arctic. 


476.    [Caspian  Tern.] 

With  regard  to  the  cormorant,  birds  of  that  genus 
are  no  doubt  found  on  the  coasts  of  Palestine, 
where  high  cliffs  extend  to  the  sea-shore;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  '  Phalacrocorax  pygmaeus  ;'  but 
all  the  species  dive,  and  none  of  them  rush  flying 
upon  their  prey,  though  that  habit  has  been 
claimed  for  them  by  commentators,  who  have 
mixed  up  the  natural  history  of  'cormorants' 
with  that  of  the  'sula'  or  'gannet,'  which  really 
darts  from  great  elevations  into  the  sea,  to  catch 
its  prey,  rising  to  the  surface  sometimes  nearly 
half  a  minute  after  the  plunge,  as  we  ourselves 
have  witnessed.  But  the  gannet  (solan  goose) 
rarely  comes  farther  south  than  the  British  Chan- 
nel, and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  true  that  several  other 
marine  birds  of  the  north  frequent  the  Levant; 
but  none  of  them  can  entirely  claim  Aristotle 
and  Oppian's  characters  of '  cataractes,'  for  though 
the  wide  throat  and  rather  large  head  of  the  dwarf 
cormorant  may  be  adduced,  tliat  bird  exceeds  in 
stature  the  required  size  of  a  small  hawk  ;  and 
fishes,  it  may  be  repeated,  swimming  and  diving, 
not  by  darting  down  on  the  wing,  and  is  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  important  to  have  required  the 
attention  of  the  sacred  legislator.  Thus  reduced 
to  make  a  choice  where  the  objections  are  less, 
and  the  probabilities  stronger,  we  conclude  the 
salach  to  have  been  a  species  of  '  tern,'  considered 
to  be  identical  with  the  '  Sterna  Caspica,'  so  called 
because  it  is  found  about  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  it 
is  equally  common  to  the  Polar,  Baltic,  and  Black 
Seas,  and  if  truly  the  same,  is  not  only  abundant 
for  several  months  in  the  year  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  but  frequents  the  lakes  and  pools  far 
inland ;  flying  across  the  deserts  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  to  the  Persian  and  Red  Seas,  and  proceeding 
up  the  Nile.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  tern  or  sea- 
swallow  genus,  being  about  the  weight  of  a  pigeon, 
and  near  two  feet  in  length,  having  a  large  black 
naped  head ;  powerful,  pointed  crimson  bill ;  a 
white  and  grey  body,  with  forked  tail,  and  wings 
greatly  exceeding  the  tips  of  the  tail :  the  feet  are 
very  small,  weak,  and  but  slightly  webbed,  so 
'.hat  it  swims  perhaps  only  accidentally,  but 
with  sufficient  power  on  land  to  spring  up  and 
to  riie  from  level  ground.  It  flies  with  immense 
velocity,  darting  along  the  surface  of  the  sea 
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to  snap  at  mollusca  or  small  fishes,  or  whetl- 
ing  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects;  and 
in  calm  weather,  after  rising  to  a  great  height,  it 
drops  perpendicularly  down  to  near  the  surfact 
of  the  water,  but  never  aliglits  except  on  land; 
and  it  is  at  all  times  disposed  to  utter  a  kind  of 
laughing  scream.  This  tern  nestles  in  high  cliffs, 
sometimes  at  a  very  considerable  distalice  from 
the  sea.  'Sterna  Nilotica'  appears  to  be  the 
young  bird,  or  one  nearly  allied. 

Thus  the  species  is  not  likely  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Israelites,  even  while  they  were  in 
the  desert;  and  as  the  black  tern,  '  Sterna  nigri- 
cans,' and  perhaps  the  *  Procellaria  obscura'  of 
the  same  locality,  may  have  been  confounded  with 
it,  their  number  was  more  than  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  be  noticed  in  the  list  of  prohibited  birds. 
Still  tlie  propriety  of  the  identification  of  salach 
with  the  'great  tern'  must  in  some  measure  rest 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Greek  KarapdKTjjs 
is  the  same.  We  figure  one  that  was  shot  among 
a  flight  of  these  birds,  some  distance  up  the  river 
Orontes.— C.  H.  S. 

SALAH  (npb',  a  shoot;  Sept.  and  New  Test. 
2a\a),  a  son,  or  grandson,  of  Arphaxad  (Gen.  x. 
24;  xi.  13;  Luke  iii.  35). 

SALAMIS  (2aXo;u(s),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Cyprus  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island  (Acts 
xiii.  5).  It  was  afterwards  called  Constantiaj 
and  in  still  later  times  Famagusta  [Cyprus]. 

SALATHIEL.    [Shealtiel.] 

SALEM  (D.7K',  peace ;  Sept.  ^aX'fi/x),  the  ori 
ginal  name  of  Jerusalem  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Heb. 
vii.  1,  2),  and  which  continued  to  be  used  poeti- 
cally in  later  times  (Ps.   Ixxvi.   2)    [Jerusa- 
lem]. 

SALIM  (2o\ef^),  a  place  near  j^lnon,  where 
John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  Jerome  places  it 
eight  Roman  miles  from  Scythojwlis  (Bethshan), 
which  is  the  same  distance  southward  that  he  and 
Eusebius  assign  to  ^Enon.  Nothing  is  known 
of  this  site.  Some  have  been  led  by  the  name  to 
conceive  that  here,  and  not  at  Jerusalem,  we 
should  seek  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv. 
18)  [^non;  Salem]. 

SALLONIM.     [SiLLON  and  Thorns.] 

SALMON  Q'abb,  clothed;  Sept.  and  New 
Test.  :&a\fi<iv),  the  father  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  21 ; 
Matt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32),  elsewhere  called 
Salmah,  rDoVB' (Ruth  iv.  20;  1  Chron.  ii.  11). 

SALMONE  (SaXfuivT]),  a  promontory  forming 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete  (Acta 
xxvii.  7). 

SALOME  (2aXt5/iij),  a  woman  of  Galilee, 
who  accompanied  Jesus  in  some  of  his  journeys, 
and  ministered  unto  him ;  and  was  one  of  those 
who  witnessed  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection 
(Mark  xv.  40  ;  xvi.  1).  It  is  gathered,  by  com- 
paring these  texts  with  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  the 
apostles  James  and  John. 

SALOME  was  also  the  name  (though  not 
given  in  Scripture)  of  that  daughter  of  Herodias, 
whose  dancing  before  her  uncle  and  father-in-law, 
Herod  Antipas,  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist  [Hebo« 
DiAN  Family;  John  the  Baptist], 
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SALT  (njto)  was  procured  by  the  Hebrews 
from  two  sources ;  first,  from  rock-salt,  obtained 
from  hills  of  salt  which  lie  about  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  secondly,  from  the 
waters  of  that  sea,  which,  overflowing  the  banks 
yearly,  and  being  exhaled  by  the  sun  and  the  heat, 
left  behind  a  deposit  of  salt  both  abundant  and 
good.  In  the  same  manner  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day  procure  their  supply  of  salt  from  the  deposits 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  that  article  throughout  Syria. 

The  uses  to  which  salt  was  anciently  applied 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  for  which  it  serves  at 
present ;  a  fact  which  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  these  uses  depend  on  its  essential  qualities, 
and  on  the  constitution  and  wants  of  the  human 
frame.  It  is  now  known  as  a  physiological  fact, 
that  salt  is  indispensable  to  our  health  and  vigour. 
For  this  reason  doubtless  the  use  of  it  was  pro- 
videntially made  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  services  to  man  as  an  ingredient 
in  his  food,  salt  is  employed — 1 ,  as  a  manure, 
since  when  used  in  proper  proportions,  it  en- 
riches the  soil;  and  2,  as  an  antiseptic,  as  it 
preserves  flesh  meat  from  corruption.  From  these 
qualities  severally  result  the  applications  of  salt, 
both  natural  and  figurative,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Scripture. 

From  Job  vi.  6  it  is  clear  that  salt  was  used  as 
a  condiment  with  food.  Salt  was  also  mixed 
with  fodder  for  cattle  (Isa.  xxx.  21),  where  the 
marginal  reading  is  preferable,  '  savoury  proven- 
der.' As  oS'erings,  viewed  on  their  earthly  side, 
were  a  presentation  to  God  of  what  man  found 
good  and  pleasant  for  food,  so  all  meat-offerings 
were  required  to  be  seasoned  with  salt  (Lev.  ii. 
13 ;  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Bit.  i.  5.  1).  Salt, 
therefore,  became  of  great  importance  to  Hebrew 
worshippers;  it  was  sold  accordingly  in  the 
Temple  maiket,  and  a  large  quantity  was  kept 
in  the  Temple  itself,  in  a  chamber  appropriated 
to  the  purjwse  (Mail  Diss,  de  Usu  Sails  Si/mbol. 
in  rebus  Sacris,  Giessen,  1692 ;  Wokenius,  De  Sa- 
litura  oblationum  Deo  factar.,  1747;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xii.  3.  3 ;  Middoth,  v.  3 ;  Othon.  Lex. 
Rabb.  p.  668).  Jewish  tradition  agrees  with 
Ezekiel  xliii.  24,  in  intimating  that  animal  offer- 
ings were  sprinkled  with  salt  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iii. 
9.  1 ;  Philo,  ii.  255 ;  Hottiiiger,  Jur.  Heb.  Legg. 
p.  168) ;  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  44; 
Ovid,  Fast.  i.  337 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg,  Bit.  iii. 
2.  2  ;  Lukemacher,  Antiq.  Grtsc.  Sacr.  p.  350 ; 
Hottinger,  De  Usu  Salis  in  Cultu  Sacro,  Mar- 
burg, 1708;  Schickeclanz,  De  Salis  usu  in  Sa- 
c-rific.  Servest.  1758).  The  incense, '  perfume,'  was 
also  to  have  saU  as  an  ingredient  (Exod.  xxx.  35 ; 
marginal  reading  '  salted "),  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  symbolical,  as  well  of  the  divine  good- 
ness as  of  man's  gratitude,  on  the  principle  that  of 
every  bounty  vouchsafed  of  God,  it  became  man 
to  make  an  acknowledgment  in  kind. 

As  salt  thus  entered  into  man's  food,  so,  to  eat 
salt  with  any  one,  was  to  partake  of  his  fare,  toshare 
his  hospitality  ;  and  hence,  by  implication,  to  en- 
joy nis  favour,  or  to  be  in  his  confidence.  Hence, 
also,  salt  became  an  emblem  of  fidelity  and  of  inti- 
mate friendship.  At  the  present  hour  the  Arabs 
regard  as  their  friend  him  who  has  eaten  salt  with 
them,  that  is,  has  partaken  of  their  hospitality 
^Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  48 ;  RosenmuUer,  Morgenl., 
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ii.  150) ;  in  the  same  way  as,  in  Greece,  those  re- 
garded each  other  as  friends  even  to  distant  gene- 
rations, between  whom  the  rites  of  hospitality  had 
been  once  exchanged.  The  domestic  sanctity 
which  thus  attached  itself  to  salt  was  much  en- 
hanced in  influence  by  its  religious  applications,  so 
that  it  became  symbolical  of  the  most  sacred  and 
binding  of  obligations.  Accordingly  '  a  covenant 
of  salt '  n?0  n^lZl,  was  accounted  a  very  solemn 
bond  (Num.  xv'iii.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5  ;  Lev.  ii. 
13)  :  a  signification  to  which  force  would  be  given 
by  the  preservative  quality  of  salt  (Bahrdt,  De 
Foedere  Salis ;  Zerbech,  De  Foedere  Salis). 

But  salt,  if  used  too  abundantly,  is  destructive 
of  vegetation  and  causes  a  desert.  Hence  arose 
another  class  of  figurative  applications.  Destroyed 
cities  were  sown  with  salt  to  intimate  that  they 
were  devoted  to  perpetual  desolation  (Judg.  ix. 
45)  ;  salt  became  a  symbol  of  barrenness  (Deut. 
xxix.  23  ;  Zeph.  ii.  9 ;  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  238) ; 
and  '  a  salt  land  '  (Jer.  xvii.  6)  signifies  a  sterile 
and  unproductive  district  (Job  xxxix.  6 ;  Alt- 
mann,  Meletem.  Philolog.  Exeg.  i.  47).  By  ex- 
posure to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  salt  loses  its  savoury  qualities  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  34 ;  xxxi.  39 ;  Maundrell,  R. 
162) ;  whence  the  striking  and  forcible  language 
of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  v.  1 3. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  end  reference  to  a  sin- 
gular usage  among  the  Israelites,  namely,  wash- 
ing new-born  infants  in  salt  water ;  which  was 
regarded  as  so  essential  that  those  could  have 
hardly  any  other  than  an  ill  fate  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  rite  (Ezek.  xvi.  4).  The  practice 
obviously  arose  from  a  regard  to  the  preserving, 
the  domestic,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  uses  to 
which  salt  was  applied,  and  of  which  it  became 
the  emblem  (Richter,  De  Usu  Salis  apud  Pris- 
cos  Profano  et  Sacro,  Zettan,  1766). — J.  R.  B. 

SALUTATION.  The  frequent  allusion  in 
Scripture  to  the  customary  salutations  of  the  Jews, 
invests  the  subject  witli  a  higher  degree  of  interest 
than  it  might  otherwise  claim  :  and  it  is  therefore 
fortunate  that  there  are  few  Scriptural  topics, 
which  can  be  better  understood  by  the  help  of  the 
illustrations  derivable  from  the  existing  usages  of 
the  East. 

Most  of  the  expressions  used  in  salutation,  and 
also  those  which  were  used  in  parting,  implied, 
that  the  person  who  employed  them  interceded  for 
the  other.  Hence  the  word  "pii  barak,  which 
originally  signified  '  to  bless,'  meant  also  '  to  sa- 
lute,' or  '  to  welcome,'  and  '  to  bid  adieu  '  (Gen. 
xlvii.  8-11;  2  Kings  iv.  29  ;  x.  13;  1  Chron. 
xviii.  10). 

The  forms  of  salutation  that  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from 
Scripture,  are  the  following : — 

1.  '  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,'  or  equivalent 
phrases. 

2.  The  Lord  be  with  thee. 

3.  ^ Peace  be  unto  thee,^  or  'upon  thee,'  or 
'with  thee.'  In  countries  often  ravaged,  and 
among  people  often  ruined  by  war,  '  peace '  im- 
plied every  blessing  of  life;  and  this  phrase 
had  therefore  the  force  of '  Prosperous  be  thou.' 
This  was  the  commonest  of  all  salutations  (Judg. 
xix.  20  ;  Ruth  ii.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6;  2  Sam.  xx. 
9  ;  Ps.  cxxix.  8). 

_  4.  'Live,  my  lord'  QT^^  n\T\\  was  a  com- 
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moo  nlutation  among  the  Phoenicians,  and  was 
also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  but  was  by  them 
only  addressed  to  their  kings  in  the  extended  form 
of  'Let  the  king  live  for  ever!'  (1  Kings  i.  31); 
which  was  also  employed  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  coarte  (Dan.  ii.  4  ;  iii.  9 ;  v.  10 ;  vi.  7, 
22  ;  Neh.  ii.  3).  This,  which  in  fact  is  no  more 
than  a  wish  for  a  prolonged  and  prosperous  life, 
has  a  parallel  in  the  customs  of  most  nations,  and 
does  not  differ  from  the '  Vivat !'  of  the  Latin ;  the 

*  Vive  le  Roi !'  of  the  French ;  or  our  own  * 

for  ever !' 

5.  XttJ/jf,  X«^P<T€,  joy  to  thee !  joy  to  you ! 
rendered  by  Hail!  an  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
Ave  !  Salve  !  (Matt,  xxvii.  29 ;  xxviii.  9 ;  Mark 
XV.  18;   Luke  i.  28;  John  xix.  3). 

The  usages  involved  in  these  oral  salutations, 
seem  not  only  similar  to,  but  identical  with,  those 
still  existing  among  the  Arabians.  These  indeed, 
as  now  observed,  go  upon  the  authority  of  religious 
precepts.  But  it  is  known  that  such  enactments 
of  the  Koran  and  its  commentaries,  merely  em- 
body such  of  the  previously  and  immemorially 
existing  usages  as  the  legislature  wished  to  be 
retained.  Their  most  common  greeting,  as  among 
the  Jews,  is,  'Peace  be  on  you!'  to  which  the  re- 
ply is,  '  On  you  be  peace !'  to  which  is  commonly 
added,  '  and  the  merCy  of  God,  and  his  blessings  I' 
This  salutation  is  never  addressed  by  a  Moslem 
to  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  of  another  religion ; 
and  if  he  find  that  he  has  by  mistake  thus  sa- 
luted a  person  not  of  the  same  faith,  he  generally 
revokes  his  salutation :  so  also  he  sometimes  does 
if  a  Moslem  refuses  to  return  his  salutation,  usu- 
ally saying, '  Peace  be  on  us,  and  on  (all)  the  right 
worshippers  of  God !'  This  seems  to  us  a  striking 
illustration  of  Luke  x.  5,  6  ;  2  John  xi.  Va- 
rious set  compliments  usually  follow  this  salam ; 
which,  when  people  intend  to  be  polite,  are  very 
much  extended,  and  occupy  considerable  lime. 
Hence  they  are  evaded  in  crowded  streets,  and  by 
persons  in  haste,  as  was  the  case,  for  the  same 
reason  doubtless,  among  the  Jews  (2  Kings  iv. 
29 ;  Luke  x.  4).  Specimens  of  this  conventional 
intercourse  are  given  by  Lane  (Mod.  Egyptians, 
i.  253),  who  says,  that  to  give  the  whole  would 
occupy  a  dozen  of  his  pages.  There  are  set  an- 
swers, or  a  choice  of  two  or  three  answers,  to  every 
question  ;  and  it  is  accounted  rude  to  give  any 
other  answer  than  that  which  custom  prescribes. 
They  are  such  as  those  by  which  the  Israelites 
probably  prolonged  their  intercourse.  If  one  is 
asked, '  How  is  your  health  ?'  he  replies,  '  Praise 
he  to  God !'  and  it  is  only  from  the  tone  of  his 
voice  that  the  inquirer  can  tell  whether  he  is  well 
or  ill.  When  one  greets  another  with  the  common 
inquiry,  '  I»  it  well  with  thee  ?'  (see  2  Kings  iv. 
26),  the  answer  is,  '  Grod  bless  thee !'  or  '  God 
preserve  thee !'  An  acquaintance  on  meeting 
another  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  several  days,  or 
for  a  longer  period,  generally  says,  after  the  salam, 
'  Thou  hast  made  us  desolate  by  thy  absence 
from  us ;'  and  is  usually  answered,  '  May  God 
not  make  us  desolate  by  thy  absence  1' 

The  gestures  and  inflections  used  in  salutation 
varied  with  the  dignity  and  station  of  the  person 
saluted  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  Orientals  at  this 
day.  It  is  usual  for  the  person  who  gives  or  returns 
the  salutation,  to  place  at  the  same  time  his  right 
Dand  upon  his  breast,  or  to  touch  his  lips,  and 
tfam  hia  forehead  or  turban,  with  the  same  hand. 
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This  latter  mode,  which  is  fhe  most  respectful,  is 
often  performed  to  a  person  of  superior  rank,  not 
only  at  first,  with  the  salam,  but  also  frequently 
during  a  conversation.     In  some  cases  the  bod/ 


is  gently  inclined,  while  the  right  hand  is  laid 
upon  the  left  breast.  A  person  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, in  addressing  a  superior,  does  not  always 
give  the  salam,  but  shows  his  respect  to  high  rank 
by  bending  down  his  hand  to  the  ground,  and 
then  putting  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead.  It  is  a 
common  custom  for  a  man  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his 
superior  instead  of  his  own  (generally  on  the  back 
only,  but  sometimes  on  both  back  and  front),  and 
then  to  put  it  to  his  forehead  in  order  to  pay  more 
particular  respect.  Servants  thus  evince  their  re- 
spect towards  their  masters  :  when  residing  in 
the  East,  our  own  servants  always  did  this  on 
such  little  occasions  as  arose  beyond  the  usage 
of  their  ordinary  service ;  as  on  receiving  a  pre- 
sent, or  on  returning  fresh  from  die  public  baths. 
The  son  also  thus  kisses  the  hand  of  his  father, 
and  the  wife  that  of  her  husband.    Very  oftetj 


however,  the  superior  does  not  ajldw  this,  brsT 
only  touches  the  hand  extended  to  take  hisj 
whereupon  the  other  puts  the  hand  that  has  been 
touched  to  his  own  lips  and  forehead.  The  custcra 
of  kitssing  the  beard  is  etlil  preserved,  and  follows 
the  first  and  preliminary  gesture;  it  us'^ly  takes 
place  on  ncetting  after  an  tbsence  of  some  dura- 
tion, and  not  as  an  every-day  compliment.  In  ttnt 
case,  the  person  who  gives  the  kiss  lays  the  right 
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hand  under  the  beard,  and  raises  it  slightly  to  his 
lipe,  or  rather  supports  it  while  it  receives  his  kiss. 
This  custom  strikingly  illustrates  2  Sam.  xx.  9. 
In  Arabia  Petraea,  and  some  other  parts,  it  is 
more  usual  for  persons  to  lay  the  right  sides  of 
tlieir  cheeks  together. 


Among  the  Persians,  persona  in  saluting  under 
the  same  circumstances,  often  kiss  each  other  on 
the  lips ;  but  if  one  of  the  individuals  is  of  high 
rank,  the  kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek  instead  of  the 
lips.  This  seems  to  illustrate  2  Sam.  xx.  9 ; 
Gen.  xxix.  11,  13;  xxxiii.  4;  xlviii.  10 — 12; 
Exod.  iv.  27;  xviii.  7. 

Another  mode  of  salutation  is  usual  among 
friends  on  meeting  after  a  journey.  Joining 
their  right  hands  together,  each  of  them  compli- 
ments the  other  upon  his  safety,  and  expresses  his 
wishes  for  his  welfare,  by  repeating,  alternately, 
many  times  the  words  se^owoi  (meaning '  I  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  safety"),  and  teiyibeen  ('  I  hope 
you  are  well').  In  commencing  this  ceremony, 
which  is  often  continued  for  nearly  a  minute 
before  they  proceed  to  make  any  particular  in- 
quiries, they  join  their  hands  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  usually  practised  by  us ;  and  at  each  al- 
ternation of  the  two  expressions,  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hands.  These  circumstances  further 
illustrate  such  passages  as  2  Kings  iv.  19  ;  Luke 
X.  4.  Other  particulars,  more  or  less  connected 
with  this  subject,  may  be  seen  in  Attitudes  ; 
Kiss. 

SAMARIA  (jnpB',  watch-height;  Sa/teJpeia), 
a  city,  situated  near  the  middle  of  Palestine, 
built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  on  a  mountain  or 
hill  of  the  same  name,  about  B.C.  925.  It  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  hill  was  purchased  from  the 
owner,  Shemer,  from  whom  the  city  took  its  name 
(1  Kings  xvi.  23,  24).  The  site  of  the  capital 
was  therefore  a  chosen  one;  and  all  travellers 
agree  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
land  a  situation  of  equal  strength,  fertility,  and 
beauty  combined.  *  In  all  these  particulars,'  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  '  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
Jerusalem'  {Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  146).  Samaria 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  for  two  cen- 
turies, till  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  by 
Shalmaneser,  about  b.c.  720  (2  Kings  xvii.  3,  5). 
During  all  this  time  it  was  the  seat  of  idolatry, 
and  is  often  as  such  denounced  by  the  prophets, 
lometimes  in  connection  with  Jerusalem.  It  was 
tlw  seat  of  a  temple  of  Baal,  built  by  Ahab,  and 
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destroyed  by  Jehu  (1  Kings  xvi.  32,  33 ;  2  King* 
X.  18-28).  It  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  acts 
of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  connected  with 
the  various  famines  of  the  land,  the  unexpected 
plenty  of  Samaria,  and  the  several  deliverances 
of  the  city  from  the  Syrians.  After  the  exile  of 
the  ten  tribes,  Samaria  appears  to  have  continued, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  chief  city  of  the  foreigners 
brought  to  occupy  their  place;  although Shechem 
soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as  a 
religious  sect.  John  Hyrcanustook  the  city  after 
a  year's  siege,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground  (Josepli. 
Antiq.,  xiii.  10.  3  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  2.  7).  YpI  it 
must  soon  have  revived,  as  it  is  not  long  after  men- 
tioned as  an  inhabited  place  in  the  possession  of 
the  Jews.  Pompey  restored  it  to  its  former  pos- 
sessors ;  and  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Gabinius 
(Joseph.  Antiq.,  xiii.  5.  4  ;  xiv.  4.  4 ;  xiv.  5.  3). 
Augustus  bestowed  Samaria  on  Herod  ;  who 
eventually  rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magni- 
ficence, and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste  (which 
is  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Latin  name  or 
epithet  Augustus),  in  honour  of  that  emperor 
{Antiq.,  XV.  7.  3 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.,  xv.  7.  7 :  xv. 
8.  5).  Here  Herod  planted  a  colony  of  6000 
persons,  composed  partly  of  veteran  soldiers,  and 
partly  of  people  from  the  environs  ;  enlarged  the 
circumference  of  the  city ;  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  strong  wall  twenty  stades  in  circuit.  In 
the  midst  of  the  city — that  is  to  say,  upon  tlie 
summit  of  the  hill — he  left  a  sacred  place  of  a 
stade  and  a  half,  splendidly  decorated,  and  here 
lie  erected  a  temple  to  Augustus,  celebrated  for 
its  magnitude  and  beauty.  The  whole  city  was 
greatly  ornamented,  and  became  a  strong  fortress 
(Joseph.  Antiq.,  xv.  8. 5 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  21.  2 ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  2.  13). 

Such  was  the  Samaria  of  the  time  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by 
Philip,  and  a  church  was  gathered  by  the  apostles 
(Acts  viii.  5, 9,  sq.).  Nothing  is  known  of  Sebaste 
in  the  following  centuries,  excqjt  from  the  coins, 
of  which  there  are  several,  extending  from  Nero  to 
Geta  (Eckhel,  iii.  440 ;  Mionnet,  Med.  Antiq., 
V.  513).  Septimius  Severus  appears  to  have  esta- 
blished there  a  Roman  colony  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  (Cellarius,  Not.  Orb.,  ii.  432). 
Eusebius  scarcely  mentions  the  city  as  extant ; 
but  it  is  often  named  by  Jerome  and  other  writers 
of  the  same  and  a  later  age  (adduced  in  Reland"s 
Palcestina,  pp.  979-981).  Samaria  was  early  an 
episcopal  see.  Its  bishop,  Marius,  or  Marinus, 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  a.d.  325  ; 
and  Pelagius,  the  last  of  six  others  whose  names 
are  preserved,  attended  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.D.  536.  The  city,  along  with  Nabulus,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Moslems  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  we  hear  but  little  more  of  it  till 
the  time  of  the  Crusades.  At  what  time  the  city  of 
Herod  became  desolate,  no  existing  accounts  state  ; 
but  all  the  notices  of  the  fourth  century  and  later 
lead  to  the  inference  that  its  destruction  had 
already  taken  place. 

The  crusaders  established  a  Latin  bishopric  at 
Sebaste ;  and  the  title  was  continued  in  the  Romisli 
church  till  the  fourteenth  century  (Le  Quien, 
Oriens  Christ,  iii.  1290).  Saladin  marchej 
through  it  in  a.d.  1184,  after  his  repulse  from 
Kerak  (Abulfed.  Annal.  a.h.  580).  Benjamm 
of  Tudela  describes  it  as  having  been  •  formerly 
a  very  strong  city,  and  situated  ou  the  mounts 
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in  a  fine  country,  richly  watered,  and  surrounded 
by  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  olive  groves.' 
He  adds  that  no  Jews  were  living  there  {Itiner. 
ed.  Asher,  p.  66).  Phocas  and  Brocardus  speak 
only  of  the  church  and  tomb  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  the  Greek  church  and  monastery  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  Notices  of  the  place  occur 
in  the  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries;  nor  are  they  all  so 
meagre  as  Dr.  Robinson  conceives.  That  of- 
Morison,  for  instance,  is  full  and  exact  (^Voyage 
du  Mont  Sinai,  pp.  230-233).  Scarcely  any 
traces  of  the  earlier  or  later  Samaria  could  then 
be  perceived,  tlie  materials  having  been  used  by 
the  inhabitants  for  the  construction  of  their  own 
mean  dwellings.  The  then  residents  were  an  ex- 
tremely poor  and  miserable  set  of  people.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  place  appears  to  have  been 
left  unexplored  ;  but  in  the  present  century  it  has 
often  been  visited  and  described. 


<80.    [Samaria:  Church  of  St.  John.] 

The  Hill  of  Samaria  is  an  oblong  mountain  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  very  regular  in  form, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  deep  valley,  the 
continuation  of  that  of  Nabulus  (Shechem), 
which  here  expands  into  a  breadth  of  five  or  six 
mtfes.  Beyond  this  valley,  which  completely 
isolates  the  hill,  the  mountains  rise  again  on 
every  side,  forming  a  complete  wall  around  the 
city.  They  are  terraced  to  the  tops,  sown  in 
grain,  and  planted  with  olives  and  figs,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  number  of  handsome  villages 
appear  to  great  advantage,  their  white  stone  cot- 
tages contrasting  strikingly  with  the  verdure  of 
the  trees.  '  The  Hill  of  Samaria'  itself  is  culti- 
vated from  its  base,  the  terraced  sides  and  sum- 
mits being  covered  with  corn  and  with  olive- 
trees.  About  midway  up  the  ascent  the  hill  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  terrace  of  level  land, 
like  a  belt;  below  which  the  roots  of  the  hill 
spread  off  more  gradually  into  the  valleys. 
Higher  up,  too,  are  the  marks  of  slight  terraces, 
once  occupied,  perhaps,  by  the  streets  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  ascent  of  the  hill  is  very  steep, 
<ind  the  narrow  footpath  winds  among  the  moun- 
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tains  through  substantial  cottages  of  the  uodeitt 
Sebustieh  (the  Arabic  form  of  Sebaste),  which 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  to  a  great  extent 
of  ancient  materials,  very  superior  in  size  and 
quality  to  anything  whirh  could  at  this  day  be 
wrought  into  an  Arab  habitation.  The  first  object 
which  attracts  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  conspicuous  ruin  of  the 
place,  is  the  church  dedicated  to  John  Ihe  Baptist, 
erected  on  the  spot  which  an  old  tradition  fixed 
as  the  place  of  his  burial,  if  not  of  his  martyrdom. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Empress  He- 
lena; but  the  architecture  limits  its  antiquity  to 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  although  a  portion  of 
the  eastern  end  seems  to  have  been  of  earlier  date. 
There  is  a  blending  of  Greek  and  Saracenic  styles, 
which  is  particularly  observable  in  the  inferior, 
where  there  are  several  pointed  arches.  Others 
are  round.  The  columns  follow  no  regular  order, 
while  the  capitals  and  ornaments  present  a  motley 
combination,  not  to  be  found  in  any  church 
erected  in  or  near  the  age  of  Constantine.  The 
length  of  the  edifice  is  153  feet  long  inside,  besides 
a  porch  of  10  feet,  and  the  breadth  is  75  feet. 
The  eastern  end  is  rounded  in  the  common  Greek 
style ;  and  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  a  precipitous 
elevation  of  nearly  100  feet  immediately  above 
the  valley,  it  is  a  noble  and  striking  monument. 
Within  the  enclosure  is  a  common  Turkish  tomb  ; 
and  beneath  it,  at  a  depth  reached  by  21  stone 
steps,  is  a  sepulchre,  three  or  four  paces  square, 
where,  according  to  the  tradition,  John  the  Baptist 
was  interred  after  lie  had  been  slain  by  Herod. 
This  tradition  existed  in  the  days  of  Jerome  ;  but 
there  is  no  earlier  trace  of  it :  and  if  Josephus  is 
correct  in  stating  that  John  was  beheaded  in  the 
castle  of  Machaerus,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Antiq.  xviii.  5.  2),  his  burial  in  Samaria  is 
very  improbable. 

On  approaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
traveller  comes  suddenly  upon  an  area,  once  sur- 
rounded by  limestone  columns,  of  which  fifteen  are 
still  standing  and  two  prostrate.  These  columns 
form  two  rows,  thirty-two  paces  ap,irt,  while  less 
than  two  paces  intervene  between  the  coliunns. 
They  measure  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  order  of 
their  architecture,  nor  are  there  any  foundations 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  edifice  to  whicli  tliey 
belonged.  Some  refer  them  to  Herod's  temple  to 
Augustus,  others  to  a  Greek  church  which  seems 
to  have  once  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  descent  of  the  hill  on  the  W.S.W.  side  brings 
the  traveller  to  a  very  remarkable  colonnade, 
which  is  easily  traceable  by  a  great  number  of 
columns,  erect  or  prostrate,  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  for  at  least  one-third  of  a  mile,  where  it  ter- 
minates at  a  heap  of  ruins,  near  the  Ccistern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ancient  site.  The  columns  are  sixteen 
feet  high,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  one 
foot  eight  inches  at  the  top.  The  capitals  have 
disappeared ;  but  the  shafts  retain  their  polish, 
and,  when  not  broken,  are  in  good  preservation. 
Eighty-two  of  these  columns  are  still  erect,  and 
the  number  of  those  fallen  and  broken  must  be 
much  greater.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  lime- 
stone common  to  the  region  ;  but  some  are  of  white 
marble,  and  some  of  granite.  The  mass  of  ruins  in 
which  this  colonnade  terminates  toward  the  west 
is  composed  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  covering  no 
great  area  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  many  feet  low« 
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th«n  tbe  summit.  Neither  the  situation  nor  extent 
of  this  pile  favours  the  notion  of  its  having  been  a 
palace ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  the  design  of 
the  edifice.  The  colonnade,  the  remains  of  which 
now  stand  solitary  and  mournful  in  the  midst  of 
ploughed  fields,  may,  however,  with  little  hesita- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  some  one 
of  the  splendid  structures  with  which  he  adorned 
tlie  city.  In  the  deep  ravine  which  bounds  the  city 
on  thenorth,  there  is  another  colonnade,  not  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  hut  fully  described  by  Dr.  Oliu 
{Travels,  ii.  371-373).  The  area  in  which  these 
columns  stand  is  completely  shut  in  by  hills,  with 
the  exception  of  an  opening  on  the  north-east ; 
and  so  peculiarly  sequestered  is  the  situation,  that 
it  is  only  visible  from  a  few  points  of  the  heights 
of  the  ancient  site,  by  which  it  is  overshadowed. 
The  columns,  of  which  a  large  number  are  entire 
and  several  in  fragments,  are  erect,  and  arranged 
in  a  quadrangle,  19G  paces  in  length,  and  64  in 
breadth.  They  are  three  paces  asunder,  which 
would  give  170  columns  as  the  whole  number 
when  the  colonnade  was  complete.  The  columns 
resemble  in  size  and  material  those  of  the  colon- 
nade last  noticed,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the 
same  age.  These  also  probably  formed  part  of 
Herod's  city,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  use  to  which  the  colonnade  was  appropriated. 
Dr.  Olin  is  poss"l)ly  right  in  his  conjecture,  that 
this  was  one  of  tne  places  of  public  assembly  and 
amusement  which  Herod  introduced  into  his  do- 
minions (Robinson,  Researches,  iii.  136-149; 
Olin,  Travels,  ii.  366-374;  Buckingham,  Tra- 
vels in  Palestine,  pp.  512-517;  Richardson, 
Travels,  ii.  409-413  ;  Schubert,  Morgenland,  iii. 
156-162;  Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  158 ;  Maun- 
clrell.  Journey,  pp.  78,  79). 

SAMARITANS.  In  the  books  of  Kings 
there  are  brief  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  people 
called  Samaritans.  The  ten  tribes  which  re- 
volted from  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon,  chose 
Jerol)oam  for  their  king.  After  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  he  set  up  golden  calves  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  lest  repeated  visits  of  his  subjects  to 
Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  true 
God,  should  withdraw  tlieir  allegiance  from  him- 
self. Afterwards  Samaria,  built  by  Omri,  became 
the  metropolis  of  Israel,  and  thus  the  separation 
between  Judah  and  Israel  was  rendered  complete. 
The  people  took  the  name  Samaritans  from  the 
capital  city.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hosea,  Samaria 
was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser, 
who  carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  captivity, 
and  introduced  colonies  into  their  place  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sephar- 
vaim.  These  new  inhabitants  carried  along  with 
tliem  their  own  idolatrous  worship;  and  on  being 
infested  with  lions,  sent  to  Esarhaddon,  king  of 
Assyria.  A  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  accord- 
ingly dispatched  to  them,  who  came  and  dwelt  in 
Bethel,  teaching  the  people  how  they  should  fear 
the  Lord.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  people  were  a 
mixed  race.  The  greater  part  of  the  Israelites  had 
been  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians,  in- 
cluding the  rich,  the  strong,  and  such  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms.  But  the  poor  and  the  feeble  had 
been  left.  The  country  had  not  been  so  entirely 
depopulated  as  to  possess  no  Israelite  whatever.  The 
dregs  of  the  populace,  particularly  those  who  ap- 
j«a]:ed  incapable  of  active  service,  were  not  taken 
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away  by  the  victors.  With  them,  therefort,  the 
heathen  colonists  became  incorporated.  But  the 
latter  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  former, 
and  had  all  power  in  their  own  hands.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Israelites  was  so  inconsiderable  and 
insignificant  as  not  to  affect,  to  any  important 
extent,  the  opinions  of  the  new  inhabitants.  As 
the  people  were  a  mixed  race,  their  religion  also 
assumed  a  mixed  character.  In  it  the  worship  of 
idols  was  associated  with  that  of  the  true  God. 
But  apostacy  from  Jehovah  was  not  universal. 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  Samaritans  wished  to  join  tliem  in 
rebuilding  the  Temple,  saying,  '  Let  us  build  with 
you  ;  for  we  seek  your  God,  as  ye  do ;  and  we  do 
sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esarhaddon, 
king  of  Assur,  which  brought  us  up  hitlier '  (Ezra 
iv.  2).  But  the  Jews  declined  the  proffered  assist- 
ance ;  and  from  this  time  the  Samaritans  threw 
every  obstacle  in  their  way.  Hence  arose  that 
inveterate  enmity  between  the  two  nations  which 
afterwards  increased  to  such  a  height  as  to  become 
proverbial.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  Ma- 
nasses,  son  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Samaritan  governor ; 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repudiating  her,  as 
the  law  of  Moses  required,  went  over  to  the  Sama- 
ritans, and  became  high-priest  in  the  temple  which 
his  father-in-law  built  for  him  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
From  this  time  Samaria  became  a  refuge  for  all 
malcontent  Jews;  and  the  very  name  of  each 
people  became  odious  to  the  other.  About  the 
year  b.c.  109,  John  Hyrcanus,  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  the  Sama- 
ritans ;  but,  B.C.  25,  Herod  rebuilt  tliem  at  great 
expense.  In  their  new  temple,  however,  tbe  Sa- 
maritans could  not  be  induced  to  offer  sacrifices, 
but  still  continued  to  worship  on  Gerizim.  At 
the  present  day  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a  few 
families.  Shechem,  now  called  Nabulus,  is  their 
place  of  abode.  They  still  possess  a  copy  of  the 
Mosaic  law. 

A  different  account  of  the  origin  of  this  people 
has  been  given  by  Hengstenberg,  whom  Hiiver- 
nick  and  Robinson  follow.  According  to  this 
learned  writer,  all  the  inhabitants  were  carried 
away  into  Assyria.  None  were  left  in  the  land  by 
the  conquerors.  Shalmaneser  greatly  weakened 
the  ten  tribes,  but  did  not  extinguish  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  because  at  his  invasion  many  of 
the  people  took  refuge  in  the  most  inaccessible 
and  retired  parts  of  their  country,  or  fled  into 
Judah.  Afterwards  they  returned  by  degrees  ; 
and  when  Esarhaddon  came  against  them,  they 
were  carried  away  entirely.  From  the  time  of 
"Esarhaddon  there  were  none  but  heathens  in  the 
land.  The  Samaritans  were  wholly  of  heathen 
origin.  Hence  they  requested  the  Assyrian  king 
to  send  them  an  Israelite  priest  (^Beitrdge  zur 
Einleit.  ins  alte  Testam.  i.  177 ;  ii.  3,  &c.}. 
Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  detailing  the 
grounds  of  this  view,  or  from  entering  into  its 
refutation.  It  has  been  ably  combated  by  Kalkar 
(in  Pelt's  Mitarbeiten  for  1840,  drittes  Heft,  p. 
24,  &c.),  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred.  We 
cannot  but  reject  the  novel  hypothesis,  notwith- 
standing the  ability  with  which  it  has  been  put 
forward. 

With  the  remnant  above  referred  to  a  corre- 
spondence was  formerly  maintained  by  several 
]«ftmed  Europeans,  but  without  leading  to  any  im* 
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jjortant  result.  It  was  commenced  by  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  1559;  and  resumed,  after  a  century, 
by  several  learned  men  in  England,  in  1675  ;  and 
by  the  great  Ethiopic  scholar,  Job  Lndolf,  in  1684. 
The  illustrious  Orientalist,  De  Sacy,  also  held 
correspondence  with  them.  All  their  letters  to 
England  and  France,  and  all  that  was  then  known 
respecting  them,  he  published  in  a  work  entitled, 
Correspondance  des  Samaritains,  &c.  in  Notices 
et  Extr.  des  MSS.  de  la  Biblioth,  du  Roi,  torn. 
xii.).  The  best  accounts  of  them  given  by  modem 
travellers  are  by  Pliny  Fisk  {American  Mission- 
ary Herald  for  1824),  who  visited  them  in  1823 ; 
and  by  Robinson  and  Smith,  who  visited  them  in 
1838  (see  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in 
Palestme,  ill.  113-116). — S.  D. 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.  The  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  was  mentioned  by  the  fathers 
Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  Diodorus,  Jerome,  and  others.  After  it 
had  lain  concealed  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years,  its  existence  began  to  be  doubted.  At 
length  Peter  Delia  Valle,  in  1616,  procured  a 
complete  copy,  which  De  Sancy,  then  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  sent  to  the  library 
of  the  Oratoire  at  Paris,  in  1623.  It  was  first 
described  by  Morin,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the 
Paris  Polyglott.  Not  long  after,  Archbishop 
Ussher  procured  six  copies  from  the  East;  and  so 
great  was  the  number  in  the  time  of  Keimicott, 
that  he  collated  sixteen  for  his  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible. 

In  regard  to  tlie  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateucli,  and  the  source  from  which  the  docu- 
ment came,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 

1st.  The  hypothesis  maintained  by  Ussher  was, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  the  production 
of  an  impostor  named  Dositheus,  the  founder  of  a 
sect  among  the  Samaritans,  and  who  pretended  to 
be  the  Messiah.  It  is  thouglit  that  he  compiled  this 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Septuagint,  adding,  expunging,  and  altering,  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  Ussher  appeals  to  Origen 
and  Photius,  whose  testimony,  however,  when 
examined,  affords  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Alexan- 
drian Samaritans  opposed  Dositheus,  and  would 
not  have  received  such  a  compilation.  Besides, 
had  he  corrupted  any  passages,  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  he  would  have  perverted  those  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  that  they  might  be  more  easily 
referred  to  himself.  But  plaijes  of  this  nature  in 
the  Samaritan  copies  agree  with  the  Hebrew ;  and 
we  may  be  farther  assured,  that  the  Jews  would 
not  have  failed  to  mention  such  a  fact  as  a  just 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  Samaritans. 

2ndly.  Le  Clerc  and  Poncet  imagined,  that 
this  copy  of  the  law  was  made  by  the  Israelitish 
priest  who  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  in- 
struct the  new  inhabitants  in  the  religion  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported 
by  historical  testimony.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  priest  to  compose  a  new  system,  but  to  instruct 
the  people  out  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  then  existed. 
When  the  existing  copy  was  sufficient  for  his 
purpose,  he  would  not  have  undertaken  the  labour 
of  preparing  an  entirely  new  work. 

3rdly.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Hottinger,  Pri- 
deaux,  Fitzgerald,  and  others,  that  Manasseh 
transcribed  one  of  Ezra's  corrected  copies  which 
be  took  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  into  the  old 
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character  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  In 
proof  of  this  hypothesis  it  lias  been  affirmed,  that 
the  variations  m  the  Samaritan  copy  from  the 
Hebrew  are  such  as  were  occasioned  in  the  tran- 
scription by  mistaking  letters  similar  in  Hebrew, 
but  unlike  in  the  Samaritan.  This  supposition 
has  been  completely  set  aside  by  Kopp,  in  his 
Bilder  und  Schriften  der  Vorzeit;  and  by  Hup- 
feld,  in  his  Beletichtung  dunkler  Stellen,  u,  s.  w. 
(Studien  und  Kritiken,  1830),  in  which  it  is 
convincingly  shown  that  the  present  Hebrew 
square  character  had  no  existence  till  long  after 
Ezra ;  and  that,  so  far  from  owing  its  origin  to 
Chaldaea  and  having  been  introduced  by  Ezra,  it 
was  merely  the  gradual  work  of  time.  When 
Manasseh  fled  from  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritan 
and  Hebrew  characters  must  have  been  substan- 
tially the  same. 

4thly.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  in  the  hands  oi  Israel 
from  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  as  well  as  among 
Judah;  that  they  were  preserved  by  the  former 
equally  as  by  the  latter.  This  hypothesis,  first 
advanced  by  Morin,  has  been  adopted  by  Houbi- 
gant,  Cappellus,  Kennicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn, 
Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Stuart,  and  others,  and  appears 
to  be  the  true  one.  The  prophets,  who  frequently 
inveigh  against  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry  and 
their  crimes,  never  accuse  them  of  being  destitute 
of  the  law,  or  ignorant  of  its  contents.  It  is  wholly 
improbable,  too,  that  the  people,  when  carried 
captive  into  Assyria,  took  with  them  all  the  copies 
of  the  law.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Samaritan,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
copy,  originally  flowed  from  the  autograph  of 
Moses.  The  two  constitute,  in  fact,  di^erent 
recensions  of  the  same  loork,  and  coalesce  in 
point  of  antiquity. 

If  this  account  of  the  Samaritan  codex  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  reason  why  the 
Samaritans  did  not  receive  all  the  Jewish  books 
previously  written.  When  the  schism  of  the 
tribes  took  place,  the  Pentateuch  was  commonly 
circulated,  and  usually  regarded  as  a  sacred 
national  collection,  containing  all  their  laws  and 
institutions.  Though  David's  Psalms  and  some 
of  Solomon's  compositions  may  also  have  been 
written  at  that  time ;  yet  the  former  were  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Levites  who  regulated  the 
Temple  music,  and  were  employed  in  the  public 
service  of  Jehovah ;  while  the  latter  were  doubt- 
less disliked  by  the  ten  tribes  on  account  of  their 
author,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  rare 
from  the  non-transcription  of  copies.  The  pro- 
phets must  have  been  unwelcome  to  the  Israelites, 
because  they  uttered  many  things  against  them, 
affirming  that  Jehovah  could  not  be  worshipped 
with  acceptance  in  any  other  place  than  Jeru- 
salem. This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
that  people  from  receiving  any  of  the  prophetical 
writings  till  Ezra's  time,  when  their  hatred  to  him 
and  his  associates  was  so  great,  that  they  would 
not  have  admitted  any  collection  of  the  Scriptures 
coming  through  such  hands.  Whatever  other 
books,  besides  the  Pentateuch,  were  written  in  the 
time  of  Rehoboam  must  have  been  comparatively- 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  fact,  in 
connection  with  political  considerations,  was  suf- 
ficient to  lead  the  Israelites  to  reject  most,  except 
those  of  Moses. 

lu  addition  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  SamaritatN 
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UaTe  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  it  did  not  always 
form  part  of  their  cation.  Their  Joshua  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Old  Testament  book. 
On  the  cotitiary  it  must  liave  been  composed  long 
after,  out  of  the  inspired  records  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Samuel,  to  which  have  been  added  fables  and 
Oriental  traditions.  Such  a  compilation  can 
have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  authentic 
Jewish  writing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  reason  why 
this  people  have  not  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  in  addition  to  the  Mosaic'?  The  question 
is  of  difficult  solution.  Hengstenberg  affirms  that 
the  problem  is  inexplicable  on  the  common  hypo- 
thesis. If  the  people  were  a  mixed  race,  he  sup- 
poses that  no  rational  account  can  be  given  why 
Joshua  and  Judges  should  not  have  been  always 
received  by  them  along  with  the  Pentateuch. 
Tliese  books  had  been  written  and  were  current 
among  the  people  long  before  the  separation  of  the 
tribes.  We  do  not  see,  however,  that  Hengsten- 
berg's  own  view  materially  lessens  the  difficulty. 
If  the  heatlien  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  len  tribes,  or  rather  from 
tnese  tribes  in  Assyrian  captivity,  why  did  they 
ask  for  no  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  why  was 
it  alone  sent  to  them  ? 

For  the  solution  of  the  question  it  should  be 
considered,  that  the  priests,  or  such  as  were  in 
possession  of  the  sacred  books,  had  been  carried 
away,  together  with  the  persons  best  acquainted 
with  such  writings,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
liad  the  great  majority  of  the  copies  then  current. 
The  holy  books,  too,  were  not  generally  circu- 
lated among  the  people,  many  of  whom  may  have 
been  unable  to  read  them.  The  lower  orders  in 
particular  were  dependent  for  their  religious  in- 
formation on  the  prophets  and  priests;  for  parents 
had  not  fulfilled  the  Mosaic  law  in  diligently 
teaching  their  children.  Besides,  the  same  cir- 
cumstance that  led  them  to  reject  (he  subsequent 
books  would  incline  them,  at  least,  to  reject 
Joshua  and  Judges.  There  was  in  the  latter  too 
much  of  the  historical,  and  that  closely  connected 
with  tlie  succeeding  events  of  Jewish  history,  all 
which  centred  in  Jerusalem.  Whatever  copies, 
therefore,  of  these  historical  books  may  have  been 
among  the  remnant,  and  these  could  have  been 
but  i'ew,  were  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect,  so  that 
they  became  almost  unknown  when  the  heathen 
majority  introduced  their  idolatrous  worship.  It 
was  far  more  natural  to  stop  with  the  Pentateuch 
when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  reject  some 
Jewish  books,  than  to  stop  after  Judges.  In  this 
way  their  canon,  imperfect  as  it  would  be,  would 
have  the  appearance  of  greater  completeness  in 
i'self,  than  if  they  had  arbitrarily  and  abruptly 
'erminated  it  after  Judges.  In  addition  to  these 
remarks  it  may  be  affirmed  with  Hengstenberg, 
that  the  Samaritans  could  not  be  contented  with 
the  fact  that  Joshua  and  Judges  contained  nothing 
which  directly  testified  against  them.  Their  pa- 
triotic fabrications,  if  tlie  p'lrase  be  allowable, 
began  with  Joshua  ;  and  liad  they  admitted  the 
two  books,  they  could  have  ventured  to  forge 
nothing  except  what  tliey  should  be  able  to  prove 
out  of  them.  Hence  it  was  tliought  more  desir- 
able to  allow  the  few  copies  current  among  them 
to  go  into  oblivion  in  the  first  instance,  while  it 
was  afterwards  deemed  a  politic  measure  not  to 
«dmit  them  at  all  into  their  canon. 
VOL.  II.  44 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  later  period  than  that 
of  the  schism  between  the  tribes.  All  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Gesenius  (in  his  Commenfatio 
de  Pentateuchi  Samaritani  Origine,  Indole,  et 
Atictoritate)  are  not  sufficient  to  disprove  ita 
truth.  For  opposite  and  convincing  statements 
we  refer  to  the  last  edition  of  Eichhorn's  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  Professor 
Stuart's  review  of  Gesenius,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  American  Biblical  Repository.  The  name 
Samaritan  was  first  given  to  that  mixed  multitude 
composed  of  the  heathen  introduced  by  Shalma- 
neser  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  ten  tribes  which  had  not  been  car- 
ried away.  Whatever  civil  jealousies  may  have 
previously  existed  between  them  and  the  Jews, 
their  religious  animosities  were  first  excited  when 
Ezra  and  his  countrymen,  returning  from  exile, 
refused  to  allow  their  co-operation  in  building  the 
Temple.  Subsequent  events,  far  from  allaying 
their  mutual  hatred,  only  raised  it  to  a  higher 
pitch,  giving  it  that  permanent,  durable  form  in 
which  it  was  continued  through  succeeding  cen- 
turies. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  and  value  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  there  has  been  mucn  va- 
riety of  sentiment.  Gesenius,  however,  has  very 
ably  shown  that  little  value  should  be  assigned  to 
the  characteristics  of  its  text.  He  has  proved  that 
no  critical  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it,  and  that 
it  is  wholly  unjustifiable  to  use  it  as  a  source  of 
correcting  the  Hebrew  text.  He  has  divided  the 
various  readings  it  exhibits  into  different  classes, 
under  each  of  which  numerous  examples  are  ad- 
duced. By  a  most  minute  investigation  of  par- 
ticulars he  has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  employed 
in  emendation,  as  Kennicott,  Morin,  and  Bauer 
supjTOsed.  This  masterly  dissertation  has  ruined 
the  credit  of  the  Samaritan  codex  in  the  critical 
world.  The  purity  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  to  be 
corrupted  by  additions  or  interpolations  from 
such  a  document.  The  original  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  cannot  be  established  by  any  weight 
attaching  to  it. 

The  various  peculiarities  of  the  Samaritan  text 
have  been  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  The  first  class  consists  of  such  readings  as 
exhibit  emendations  of  a  merely  grammatical 
nature.  Thus  in  orthography  the  matres  lectionis 
are  supplied,  the  full  forms  of  verbs  substituted 
for  the  apocopated,  the  usual  forms  of  the  pro- 
nouns given  instead  of  the  unusual.  Informing 
a  noun,  the  paragogic  letters  yod  and  vazi  affixed 
to  the  governing  noun  are  almost  always  omitted. 
In  construing  a  noun,  the  Samaritan  transcribers 
make  frequent  mistakes  in  relation  to  gender,  by 
changing  nouns  of  tlie  common  gender  into  the 
masculine,  or  into  the  feminine  alone.  In  the 
syntax  of  verbs  the  infinitive  absolute  is  often 
altered. 

2.  The  second  class  consists  of  glosses  received 
into  the  text.  These  glosses  furnish  explanations 
of  more  difficult  terms  by  such  as  are  more  intel- 
ligible. 

3.  The  third  class  comprehends  those  readings 
in  which  plain  modes  of  expression  are  substituted 
in  place  of  such  as  appeared  difficult  or  obscure. 

4.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  readings 
in  which  the  Samaritan  copy  is  corrected  or 
supplied  from  parallel  passages.     To  this  claa 
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Wongs  Gen.  1.  25,  where  the  Samaritan  adds  with 
you,  reading — '  Ye  shall  carr}'  up  my  bones  with 
you  from  hence.'  The  addition  is  taken  from 
Exod.  xiii.  19,  and  does  not  belong,  as  Gerard 
tiiinks,  to  the  present  place. 

6.  The  fifth  class  consistsof  larger  additions  or 
repetitions  respecting  things  said  or  done,  which 
are  interpolated  from  parallel  places  and  again 
recorded  in  the  same  terms,  so  as  to  make  tlie 
readings  in  question. 

6.  Corrections  framed  to  remove  what  was 
offensive  in  sentiment,  or  whatever  conveyed  ideas 
improbable  in  the  view  of  the  correctors.  Thus 
in  the  antediluvian  genealogies,  none  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  as  having 
begotten  his  first  son  after  he  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  post- 
diluvian genealogies,  none  is  allowed  to  have 
begotten  a  son  until  after  he  is  fifty  years  old.  In 
the  former  case,  the  Samaritan  codex  usually 
takes  a  hundred  years  from  the  genealogies  as 
found  in  the  Hebrew  ;  while  in  the  latter  one  hun- 
dred years  are  commonly  added,  at  least  to  all 
whom  the  Hebrew  copy  represents  to  have  chil- 
dren under  fifty  years  of  age,  except  to  Nahor. 
Such  changes  could  not  have  been  accidental. 
They  are  manifestly  the  effect  of  design.  To 
this  class  belongs  Gen.  xxix.  3,  8:  'And  thither 
were  all  the  flocks  gathered  :  and  they  rolled  the 
stone,  &c.  And  they  said,  We  cannot,  until  all 
the  flocks  be  gathered  together,  and  till  tliey  roll 
the  stone,  &c.'  Here  the  subject  of  the  verb  roll 
is  understood  not  expressed  —  '  the  shepherds 
rolled.'  But  because  the  preceding  subject  is  all 
the  flocks,  and  therefore  they  are  apparently  said 
to  roll  away  the  stone,  and  to  water,  the  word 
Cinyn,  flecks,  was  altered  into  D^yiH,  shep- 
herds. The  Sept.  follows  the  reading  of  the  Sa- 
maritan ;  and  strange  to  say,  Houbigant  and 
Kennicott  contend  that  it  is  the  true  reading.  It 
is  very  usual  with  the  Old  Testament  writers  to 
change  the  subject,  and  leave  the  new  nominative 
to  be  supplied  from  the  context.  As  an  example 
jf  t'his  Gesenius  (p.  51)  adduces  Isa.  xxxvi.  36. 

7.  The  seventh  class  consists  of  those  words  and 
forms  of  words  in  which  the  pure  Hebrew  idiom 
is  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Samaritan.  This 
respects  many  cases  of  orthography,  and  some  of 
the  forms  belonging  to  verbs. 

8.  The  eighth  class  embraces  such  passages 
as  contain  alterations  made  to  produce  con- 
formity to  the  Samaritan  theology,  worship,  or 
exegesis.  Thus,  where  the  Hebrew  has  a  plural 
verb  with  elohim,  the  Samaritan  has  substituted  a 
verb  in  the  singular  (Gen.  xx.  13;  xxxi.  53; 
xxxv.  7 ;  Exod.  xxii.  9),  lest  there  should  be  an 
appearance  of  infringing  on  the  divine  unity.  So 
also  voces  honestiores  have  been  put  where  there 
was  a  fancied  immodesty.  To  this  head  Gese- 
nius has  referred  the  notable  passage  in  Dent, 
xxvii.  4,  where  the  Samaritans  changed  Ebal  into 
Gerizim,  to  favour  their  own  temple  built  on  the 
latter  mountain.  Some,  indeed,  as  Whiston  and 
Kennicott,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  cor- 
ruption ought  to  be  charged  on  the  Jews  ;  but  they 
have  not  been  successful  in  recommending  their 
opinion  to  general  acceptance.  Various  writers  of 
ability  have  refuted  this  notion,  especially  Ver- 
scbuir  (in  the  third  of  his  Disscrtationes  Philolog' 
exeget.  Leovard.  et  Francq.  1 773,  4to),  who  com- 
pletely set    aside   the   attempted    reasoning    of 
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Kennicott.  Of  all  the  peculiar  readings  in  th# 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  four  only  are  considered 
by  Gesenius  as  preferable  to  the  Hebrew ;  thes* 
are  Gen.  iv.  8;  xxii.  13;  xlix.  14;  xiv.  14. 
Perhaps  even  these  should  be  reckoned  infe« 
rior  to  the  corresponding  Hebrew  readings.  We 
shall  notice  them  individually. 

Gen.  iv.  8  ;  the  Hebrew  text,  literally  trans- 
lated, reads  thus  — '  And  Cain  said  to  Abel  hif 
brother ;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the 
field,'  &c.  Here  the  Samaritan  supplies  what  ap- 
jjears  to  be  wanting  by  inserting  the  words  '  let  ut 

go  into  the  field,'  mU^H  HD^J.  So  also  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions.  Aquila 
is  doubtful.  Perhaps,  however,  this  clause  was 
borrowed  from  1  Sam,  xx.  11.  If  the  verb  "IDX 
be  put  absolutely  for  ^!n,  the  meaning  will  be 
that  Cain  spoke  to  his  brother  Abel,  viz.  what 
God  had  previously  said  to  the  former. 

Gen.  xxii.  13 ;  instead  of  inX  the  Samaritan 
reads  THN :  '  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  looked;  and  behold  a  ram  caught,'  &c.  in- 
stead of '  Behold  a  ram  behind  him,'  &c.  The 
Samaritan  reading  is  sanctioned  by  the  Septua- 
gint  and  Syriac,  and  all  the  versions  except 
Jerome's,  by  forty-two  manuscripts,  and  two 
printed  editions.  Onkelos,  Saadias,  and  the  Per- 
sian have  both  readings  together.  This  use,  how- 
ever, of  the  numeral  adjective  for  the  indefinite 
article,  belongs  rather  to  the  later  than  the  earlier 
Hebrew.  In  Exod.  xxix.  3,  the  use  of  IflK  is 
scarcely  similar,  though  quoted  as  such  by  Gese- 
nius. On  the  whole  we  are  inclined,  with  Nol- 
dius  and  Ravius,  to  abide  by  the  common  read- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  circumstances  adduced 
against  it  by  Gesenius. 

Gen.  xlix.  14 ;  in  this  passage  the  Hebrew  has 
D"l3  "iDn,  the  ass  of  a  bone,  i.e.  'a  strong  ass.' 
Instead  of  D^!l  the  Samaritan  has  D'")3  ;  the  sense 
is  the  same. 

Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  instead  of  p1*1  the  Samaritan 
reads  pl^l.  The  meaning  of  the  former  is — he 
led  forth  his  trained  servants  ;  of  the  latter,  he 
surveyed  or  numbered.  The  former  is  equally 
good  as  the  latter. 

The  Samaritan  codex  cannot  be  put  in  compa- 
rison with  the  Hebrew.  The  difference  between 
the  two  recensions  chiefly  consists  in  additions  to 
the  Samaritan  text.  An  omission  may  be  made 
inadvertently,  but  an  insertion  evinces  design. 
When,  therefore,  we  usually  meet  with  words  and 
clauses  in  the  Samaritan  that  are  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they 
should  have  been  inserted  in  the  one,  than  pur- 
posely omitted  in  the  other.  In  all  cases,  perhaps, 
the  Samaritan  should  be  placed  below  the  Hebrew 
in  the  value  of  its  readings.  Where  other  autho- 
rities concur  with  the  former  against  the  latter, 
there  may  be  reason  for  following  it ;  but  this  does 
not  rest  on  tL.  ground  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
Hebrew. 

We  might  also  mention,  in  favour  of  this  esti- 
mate of  the  two  codices,  the  general  character  ot 
Israel  and  Judah.  The  one  was  far  more  wicked 
than  the  other.  Wickedness  is  usually  associated 
with  forgetfulness  or  corruption  of  the  inspired 
writings,  and  inattention  to  their  contents. 

But  the  New  Testament  writers  usually  quota 
from  the  Sept.,  which  version  agrees  with  the  Sa- 
maritan, in  preference  to  the  Hebrew  codex.   Doei 
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not  this  attach  a  suoerior  value  to  the  Samaritan? 
In  reply  to  such  a  question  it  may  he  observed, 
that  the  New  Testament  does  not  coincide  with 
the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  in  opposition  to 
the  Hebrew.  There  are  indeed  ttco,  or,  at  the 
most,  three  instances  of  this  nature  ;  but  the  vari- 
atio/ti  is  so  slignt  in  these,  that  nothing  can  be  built 
upon  it.  There  is  one  reading  of  the  Samaritan 
to  which  we  deem  it  right  to  allude,  because  it  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  ItisinExod. 
xii.  40  :  *  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  430  years.'  The 
Samaritan  has  '  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  and  of  their  fathers  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt  was  430  years.' 
The  Hebrews  abode  215  years  in  Egypt ;  and  from 
the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  exodus  was  430  years. 
This  passage  presents  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  chronology,  although  the  Samaritan  corrector 
thought,  that,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  codex,  it 
is  not  true.  Yet  it  is  not  said  that  tiie  sojourning 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  vyas  4.30  years. 
It  is  simply  stated  that  their  sojourning  continued 
for  that  period.  The  clause  '  who  dwelt 'in  Egypt^ 
is  incidental,  not  essential  to  the  sentence.  The 
sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  various  places  be- 
ginning at  the  time  when  Abraham  was  called  of 
Jehovah,  and  ending  with  the  departure  of  his 
posterity  out  of  Egypt,  occupied  430  years.  Had 
the  words  stood  thus,  *the  sojourning  of  the  chil- 
<lren  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  430  years 
171  that  country,^  there  would  have  been  a  chrono- 
logical difficulty.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
none.  This  example  is  discussed  by  Gesenius, 
under  the  sixth  class. 

Thus  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  not  a  source 
of  emendation.  Other  independent  authorities, 
provided  they  be  sufficient,  may  and  ought  to  be 
taken  as  means  of  emendation ;  but  this  codex  by 
itself  ca.nnot  be  used  in  correcting  the  text,  nor 
can  it  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  along 
with  versions  or  quotations  manifestly  borrowed 
from  it. 

The  utility  of  the  copy  consists  in  confirming 
the  authenticity  of  a  reading  when  it  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew.  In  such  a  case  there  are  two  inde- 
pendent witnesses. 

It  also  dissipates  the  rigid  notions  entertained 
by  the  Buxtorfs  and  others  respecting  the  vowel- 
points  and  letters.  It  proves  that  the  points  and 
accents  were  not  coeval  with  the  co?isonants. 
Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Introductions 
of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Bertlioldt,  De  Wette,  and 
Havernick  ;  Steudel's  treatise  in  Bengel's  Archiv. 
iii.  326,  sq.  ;  Ma«ade,  Sur  VOrigine,  VAge, 
et  I'Etat  Critique  du  Pent.  Sam.  Genf.  1830, 
8vo;  Tholuck"s  Lit.  Anzeig.  for  1833,  p.  303, 
«q. :  Lee's  Prolegomena  to  Baxter^s  Polyglott ; 
Professor  Stuart,  in  tiie  North  American  Revieto 
for  1826,  and  Biblical  Repository  for  1832;  and 
Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism 

Samaritan  Version  ok  the  Pentateuch. 
— Tlie  author  and  date  of  this  version  are  both 
unknown.  Probably  it  belongs  to  the  first  or 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  follows 
♦he  Hebrajo-Samaritan  text  word  for  word,  gene- 
rally furnishing  the  same  additions  and  pecu- 
iiaiitiss  as  its  parent  exliibits.  To  this,  however, 
•here  are  several  exceptions.     Its  agreement  with 
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Onkelos  is  remarkable.  Winer  and  De  Wette, 
however,  deny  that  the  translator  used  Onkelos, 
because  the  hatred  subsisting  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  renders  that  circumstance  im- 
possible; yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
national  enmity  was  participated  in  by  every 
single  individual  of  the  Samaritans  or  of  the 
Jews.  To  say  that  it  has  been  interpolated  from 
Onkelos  will  scarcely  account  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  version,  although  it  is  probable 
that  it  has  passed  through  several  hands,  and  has 
consequently  been  altered  from  its  original  form. 
Tiiis  version  has  been  printed  in  tiie  Paris  and 
London  Polyglotts  :  more  accurately  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former,  but  yet  with  many  imperfec- 
tions and  errors.  The  Latin  version  in  both  is  of 
no  utility.  (Winer,  De  Versionis  Peiitateuchi 
Samaritani  hidole,  Lips.  1817,  8vo. ;  Walton's 
Prolegomena;  Gesenius,  De Pentat.  Samar,  Ori- 
gine,  8fc.  p.  18;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt,  Havernick,  De  Wette ;  and  Davidson's 
Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism.) 

Th  'Sa/j.apfiriKov.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  the  fragments  of  a  supposed  Greek  version  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  whether  they  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
Greek  translation,  or  glosses  made  upon  the  Sep- 
tuagint by  Origen.  These  fragments  have  been 
collected  by  Morin,  Hottinger,  and  Montfaucon, 
out  of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  is  probable  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  a  real  Greek  version  from  the 
Samaritan,  although  from  their  paucity  they  are 
of  little  use.  (See  the  Introductions  of  Eich- 
horn, Hilvernick,  and  De  Wette  ;  Gesenius,  De 
Pentat.  Samarit,,  S;c, ;  and  Davidson's  Lectures 
on  Biblical  Criticism.) — S.  D. 

SAMMINS.    [Spices.] 

SAMOS  (Xdfios),  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  promontory 
which  terminates  in  Cape  Trogyllium.  This 
strait,  in  (he  narrowest  part,  is  not  quite  a  mile  in 
width  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  34  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p. 
634  ;  comp.  Leake's  map  of  Asia  Minor).  The 
island  is  sometimes  stated  to  have  been  famous 
for  its  wines ;  but,  in  fact,  the  wine  of  Samos  was 
in  ill  repute.  Strabo  says  expressly  that  the 
island  was  oiik  fijoivos:  it  now,  however,  ranks 
high  among  Levantine  wines,  and  is  largely  ex- 
ported, as  are  also  grapes  and  raisins.  The  apostle 
Paul  touched  at  the  island  in  his  voyage  from 
Greece  to  Syria  (Acts  xx.  15).  Samos  con- 
tained, some  years  ago,  about  6t),000  people,  in- 
habiting eighteen  large  villages,  and  about  twenty 
small  ones.  Vathi  is  the  cliief  town  of  the  island 
in  every  respect,  except  tliat  it  is  not  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  who  lives  at  Colonna,  which 
takes  its  name  from  asolitary  column  (about  fifty 
feet  high  and  six  in  diameter),  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Juno,  of  which  some  insignifi- 
cant remains  are  lying  near.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  the  travels  of  Pococke,  Clarke,  Dalla- 
way,  and  Turner, 

SAMOTHRACE  (2o;uo0pc{/c7j),  an  island  in 
the  north-east  part  of  the  .(?5gean  Sea,  above  the 
Hellespont,  with  a  lofty  mountain,  and  a  city  of 
tlie  same  name.  It  was  anciently  called  Dar- 
dana,  Leucania,  and  also  Samos;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  Samos,  the  name  of 
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Thrace  was  added  from  its  vicinity  to  that  coun- 
tiy.  Hence  2c£;tos  epAicris,  and  by  contraction 
'S.afioOpaKi),  Samothrace.  The  island  was  cele- 
brated for  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
and  was  a  sacred  asylum  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  55  ;  v. 
47;  Ptolem.  Geog.  v.  11;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv. 
23).  Paul  touched  at  this  island  on  his  first 
voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11).  The  island  is 
jiow  called  Samandrachi.  It  is  but  tliinly  peo- 
pled, and  contains  only  a  single  village.  The 
mountain  is  described  in  tiie  Missionary  Herald 
for  1836,  p.  246 ;  comp.  Richter,  Watlfahrt,  p. 
438,  sq. 

S.IMSON  (I'IK'PK!  Shimshon;  Sept.  Sa/xi^eij'), 
the  name  of  tlie  celebrated  champion,  deliverer, 
and  judge  of  Israel,  equally  remarkable  for  his 
supernatural  bodily  prowess,  his  moral  infirmi- 
ties, and  his  tragical  end.  He  was  the  son  of 
Manoali,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  born  a.m.  2848, 
of  a  mother  whose  name  is  no  where  given  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  circumstances  under  which  his 
birth  was  announced  by  a  heavenly  messenger 
gave  distinct  presage  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, whose  endowments  were  to  be  of  a  nature 
suited  to  the  providential  exigencies  in  wliich  he 
was  raised  up.  The  burden  of  the  oracle  to  his 
mother,  who  had  been  long  barren,  was,  that  the 
child  with  which  she  was  pregnant  was  to  be  a 
son,  who  should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth, 
upon  whose  head  no  razor  was  to  come,  and  who 
was  to  prove  a  signal  deliverer  to  his  people.  She 
was  directed,  accordingly,  to  conform  her  own 
regimen  to  the  tenor  of  the  Nazarite  law,  and 
strictly  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  from  every  species  of  impure  food 
[Nazarite].  According  to  the  'prophecy  going 
before  upon  him,'  Samson  was  born  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  his  destination  to  great  achieve- 
ments began  to  evince  itself  at  a  very  early  age 
by  the  illapses  of  superhuman  strength  which 
came  from  time  to  time  upon  him.  Those  speci- 
mens of  extraordinary  prowess,  of  which  the  slay- 
ing of  the  lion  at  Timnath  without  weapons  was 
one,  were  doubtless  the  result  of  that  special  influ- 
ence of  the  Most  High  which  is  referred  to  in  Judg. 
xiii.  25: — 'And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  between 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol.'  The  import  of  the  original 
word  (DyS?)  for  moved  is  peculiar.  As  DVD, 
the  radical  form,  signifies  an  anvil,  the  metaphor 
is  probably  drawn  from  the  repeated  and  some- 
what violent  strokes  of  a  workman  with  his  ham- 
mer. It  implies,  therefore,  a  peculiar  urgency, 
an  impelling  influence,  which  he  could  not  well 
resist  in  himself,  nor  others  in  him.  But  we  do 
not  know  that  this  attribute,  in  its  utmost  degree, 
constantly  dwelt  in  him. 

As  the  position  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  bordering 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  exposed  them 
especially  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  this  people, 
it  was  plainly  the  design  of  heaven  to  raise  up  a 
deliverer  in  that  region  where  he  was  most  needed. 
The  Philistines,  therefore,  became  very  naturally 
the  objects  of  that  retributive  course  of  proceed- 
ings lu  which  Samson  was  to  be  the  principal 
actor,  and  upon  which  he  could  only  enter  by 
seeking  some  occasion  of  exciting  hostilities  that 
would  bring  the  two  peoples  into  direct  collision. 
Such  an  occasion  was  afforded  by  his  meeting 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  at 
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Timnath,  whom  he  besought  his  parents  to  pro 
cure  for  him  in  marriage,  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  she  '  pleased  him  well,'  Heb.  >3'jn  nB'* 
Nin,  She  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  where  the  original 
for  right  is  not  an  adjective,  iiaving  the  sense  of 
beautiful,  engaging,  attractive,  but  a  verb,  con- 
veying, indeed,  the  idea  of  right,  but  of  right 
relative  to  an  end,  purpose,  or  object  ,•  in  other 
words,  of  fitness  or  adaptation  (see  Goussel's 
Lexicon,  s  v.  "It^* ;  and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvii.  4 ;  1 
Kings  ix.  12:  2  Chron.  xii.  30;  Num.  xxviii. 
27).  This  aflords,  we  believe,  the  true  clue  to 
Samson's  meaning,  wlien  he  says,  '  She  is  right  in 
mine  eyes ;'  i.  e.  adapted  to  the  end  which  I  have 
in  view  ;  she  may  be  used,  she  is  available,  for  a 
purpose  entirely  ulterior  to  the  immediate  con- 
nection which  I  prop)8e.  That  he  entertained  a 
genuine  afiection  for  the  woman,  notwithstanding 
tlie  policy  by  which  he  was  prompted,  we  may 
doubtless  admit;  but  that  he  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  this  alliance  subservient  to 
the  gieat  purpose  of  delivering  his  country  from 
oppression,  and  that  in  this  he  was  acting  under 
the  secret  control  of  Providence,  would  seem  to  be 
clear  from  the  words  immediately  following,  when, 
in  reference  to  the  objection  of  his  parents  to  such 
a  union,  it  is  said,  that  they  '  knew  not  that  it  waa 
of  the  Lord  that  he  sought  an  occasion  against 
the  Philistines.'  It  is  here  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  Hebrew,  instead  of  '  against  the  Philistines,' 
has  '  o/or/rowi  the  Philistines,'  clearly  imply- 
ing that  the  occasion  sought  should  be  one  that 
originated  on  the  side  of  the  Philistines.  This 
occasion  he  sought  under  the  immediate  prompt- 
ing of  the  Most  High,  who  saw  fit,  in  this 
indirect  manner,  to  bring  about  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs  of  retribution  on  his 
enemies.  His  leading  purpose  in  this  seems  to 
have  been  to  baffle  the  power  of  the  whole  Philis- 
tine nation  by  the  prowess  of  a  single  iitdividual. 
The  champion  of  Israel,  therefore,  was  not  ap- 
pointed so  much  to  be  the  leader  of  an  army,  like 
the  other  judges,  as  to  be  an  army  in  himself. 
In  order  then  that  the  contest  might  be  carried  on 
in  this  way,  it  wjis  necessary  that  the  entire  oppo- 
sition of  the  Philistines  should  be  concentrated,  as 
far  as  possible,  against  the  peison  of  Samson. 
This  would  array  the  contending  parties  in  pre- 
cisely sucli  an  attitude  as  to  illustrate  most  sig- 
nally the  power  of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  hi« 
enemies.  But  how  could  this  result  be  brought 
about  except  by  means  of  some  private  quarrel 
between  Samson  and  the  enemy  with  wliom  he 
was  to  contend?  And  who  shall  say  that  the 
scheme  now  projected  was  not  the  very  best  that 
could  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  the 
end  which  God  had  in  view  ?  To  what  extent 
Samson  himself  foresaw  tlie  issue  of  this  transac- 
tion, or  how  far  he  had  a  plan  distinctly  laid 
corresponding  with  the  results  that  ensued,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  probability,  we  think,  is, 
that  he  had  rather  a  general  strong  impression, 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  train  of  events  that  were  to  transpire. 
It  was,  however,  a  conviction  as  to  the  issue  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  warrant  both  him  said  his 
parents  in  going  forward  with  the  measure.  They 
were,  in  someway,  assured  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  proceeding  which  God  would  overrule  to  tht 
furtherance  of  his  designs  of  mercy  to  his  people^ 
and  of  judgment  to  their  oppressors. 
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From  this  point  conmnences  tbat  career  of 
»chievement8  and  prodigies  on  the  part  of  this  Is- 
raelitish  Hercules,  which  rendered  him  the  terror 
of  his  enemies  and  the  wonder  of  all  ages.  At  his 
wedding-feast,  the  attendance  of  a  large  company 
of  paranymphs,  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom, 
convened  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  honouring 
his  nuptials,  but  in  reality  to  keep  an  insidious 
watch  upon  his  movements,  furnished  the  occasion 
of  a  common  Oriental  device  for  enlivening  enter- 
tainments of  this  nature.  He  ))ropounded  a 
riddle,  the  solution  of  which  referred  to  his  ob- 
taining a  quantity  of  honey  from  the  carcase 
of  a  slain  lion,  and  the  clandestine  manner  in 
which  his  guests  got  possession  of  the  clue  to  tlie 
enigma  cost  thirty  Philistines  their  lives.  The 
next  instance  of  his  vindictive  cunning  was 
prompted  by  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  his  father-in  law,  who,  upon 
a  frivolous  pretext,  had  given  away  his  daughter 
in  marriage  (o  another  man,  and  was  executed 
by  securing  a  multitude  of  foxes,  or  rathev  jackals 

(Dvyitt'  shualitn),  and,  by  tying  firebrands  to 

their  tails,  setting  fire  to  the  cornfields  of  his 
enemies.  The  indignation  of  the  Philistines,  on 
discovering  the  author  of  the  outrage,  vented  itself 
upon  the  family  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had 
been  the  remote  occasion  of  it.  in  the  burning  of 
their  house,  in  which  both  father  and  daughter 
perished.  This  was  a  fresh  provocation,  for  which 
Samson  threatened  to  be  revenged ;  and  thereupon 
falling  upon  them  without  ceremony  he  smote 
them,  as  it  is  said,  '  hip  and  thigh  with  a  great 
slaughter.'  The  original,  strictly  rendered,  runs, 
'he  smote  them  leg  upon  thigh' — apparently  a 
proverbial  expression,  and  implying,  according  to 
Gesenius,  that  he  cut  them  to  pieces,  so  that  their 
limbs,  their  legs  and  thighs,  were  scattered  and 
heaped  promiscuously  together;  equivalent  to 
saying  that  he  smote  and  destroyed  them  wholly, 
entirely.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  edition  of  Calmet, 
recognises  in  these  words  an  allusion  to  some 
kind  of  wrestling  combat,  in  which  perhaps  the 
slaughter  on  this  occasion  may  have  commenced. 
Having  subsequently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  rock  Etam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  con- 
senting to  a  pusillanimous  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  his  own  countrymen,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  surrender  himself  in  bonds  provided  <Aey  would 
not  tliemselves  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  He 
probably  gave  into  this  measure  from  a  strong 
inward  assurance  that  the  issue  of  it  would  be,  to 
afford  him  a  new  occasion  of  taking  vengeance 
upon  his  foes.  Being  brought  in  this  apparently 
helpless  condition  to  a  place  called  from  the  event, 
Lehi,  a  jaw,  his  preternatural  potency  suddenly 
put  itself  forth,  and  snapping  the  cords  asunder, 
and  snatching  up  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  he  dealt 
so  effectually  about  him,  that  a  thousand  men  were 
slain  on  the  spot.  That  this  was  altogether  (he 
work,  not  of  man,  but  of  God,  was  soon  demon- 
strated. Wearied  with  his  exertions,  the  illustrious 
Danite  became  faint  from  thirst,  and  as  tliere  was 
no  water  in  the  place,  he  prayed  that  a  fountain 
might  be  opened.  His  prayer  was  heard  ;  God 
caused  a  stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  rock  hard 
by,  and  Samson  in  gratitude  gave  it  the  name  of 
En-hakker,  a  word  that  signifies  '  the  well  of  him 
that  prayed,'  and  which  continued  to  be  the  de- 
signation of  the  fountain  ever  after.     The  render- 
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ing  in  our  version — '  God  clave  a  hollow  place  in 
the  jaw* — is  unhappy,  as  the  original  is  ^H?  Lehi, 
the  very  term  which  in  the  final  clause  is  rendered 
'  in  Lehi.'  The  place  received  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  then  so  effectually 
wielded  the  jaw-6one  (^n?  I-eAt). 

The  Philistines  were  from  this  time  held  in 
such  contempt  by  their  victor,  that  he  went 
openly  into  the  city  of  Gaza,  where  he  seems 
to  have  suffered  himself  weakly  to  be  drawn 
into  the  company  of  a  woman  of  loose  character, 
the  yielding  to  whose  enticements  exposed  him  to 
the  most  imminent  peril.  His  presence  being 
soon  noised  abroad,  an  attempt  was  made  during 
the  night  forcibly  to  detain  him,  by  closing  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  making  them  fast;  hut 
Samson,  apprised  of  it,  rose  at  midnight,  and 
breaking  away  bolts,  bars,  and  hinges,  departed, 
carrying  the  gates  upon  his  shoulders,  to  the  top 
of  a  neighbouring  hill  that  looks  toward  Hebron 

(]"l"l3n  ""33  7y  ;  Sept.  e'lrl  irpoaiiirov  rovXfPpdv, 
facing  Hebron).  The  common  rendering  '  be- 
fore Hebron'  is  less  appropriate,  as  the  distance 
between  the  two  cities  is  at  least  twenty  miles. 
The  hill  lay  doubtless  somewhere  between  the 
cities,  and  in  full  view  of  both.  After  this  his 
enemies  strove  to  entrap  him  by  guile  rather  than 
by  violence ;  and  they  were  too  successful  in  the 
end.  Falling  in  love  with  a  woman  of  Sorek, 
named  Delilah,  he  became  so  infatuated  by  his 
passion,  that  nothing  but  his  bodily  strength  could 
equal  his  mental  weakness.  The  princes  of  the 
Philistines,  aware  of  Samson's  infirmity,  deter- 
mined by  means  of  it  to  get  possession,  if  possible, 
of  his  person.  For  this  purpose  they  propose  a 
tempting  bribe  to  Delilah,  and  she  enters  at  once 
into  the  treacherous  compact.  She  employs  all 
her  art  and  blandishments  to  worm  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  prodigious  strength.  Having  for 
some  time  amused  her  with  fictions,  he  at  last,  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  disclosed  to  her  the  fact 
that  it  lay  in  his  hair,  which  if  it  were  shaved 
would  leave  him  a  mere  common  man.  Not  that 
his  strength  really  lay  in  his  hair,  for  this  in  fact 
had  no  natural  influence  upon  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  His  strength  arose  from  his  relation  to 
God  as  a  Nazarite,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
hair  unshorn  was  the  mark  or  sign  of  his  Naza- 
riteship,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  God  of  the 
continuance  of  his  miraculous  physical  powers. 
If  he  lost  this  sign,  the  badge  of  his  consecration, 
he  broke  his  vow,  and  consequently  forfeited  the 
thing  signified.  God  abandoned  him,  and  he 
was  thenceforward  no  more,  in  this  respect,  than 
an  ordinary  man.  His  treacherous  paramour 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  his  declara- 
tion to  the  test.  She  shaved  his  head  while  he 
lay  sleeping  in  her  lap,  and  at  a  concerted  signal 
he  was  instantly  arrested  by  his  enemies  lying  in 
wait.  Bereft  of  his  grand  endowment,  and  for- 
saken of  God,  the  champion  of  Israel  could  now 
well  adopt  the  words  of  Solomon  ; — '  I  find  more 
bitter  than  death  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares 
and  nets,  and  her  hands  are  bands  ;  whoso  pleaseth 
God  shall  escape  from  her ;  but  the  sinner  shall 
be  taken  by  her.'  Having  so  long  presumptuously 
played  with  his  ruin.  Heaven  leaves  him  to  him- 
self, as  a  punishment  for  his  former  guilty  indul- 
gence. He  is  made  to  reap  as  he  had  sown,  and 
is  consigned  to  the  hands  of  his  relentlew  foes. 
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His  punisliment  was  indeed  severe,  though  he 
amply  revenged  it,  as  well  as  redeemed  in  a 
measure  liis  own  lionour,  by  the  manner  in  wliich 
ne  met  his  death.  The  Philistines  having  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in  a 
jirison,  and  made  iiim  grind  at  the  mill  like  a 
slave.  As  this  was  an  employment  which  in  the 
East  usually  devolves  on  women,  to  assign  it  to 
such  a  man  as  Samson  was  virtually  to  reduce 
him  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  and  shame. 
To  grnid  corn /or  others  was,  even  for  a  woman, 
a  proverbial  term  expressive  of  the  most  menial 
and  oppressed  condition.  How  much  more  for 
the  hero  of  Israel,  who  seems  to  have  been  made 
grinder-general  for  the  prison-house  ! 

In  process  of  time,  while  remaining  in  this 
confinement,  his  hair  recovered  its  growth,  and 
with  it  such  a  profound  repentance  seems  to  have 
wrought  in  his  heart  as  virtually  re-invested  him 
with  the  character  and  tlie  powers  he  had  so  cul- 
pably lost.  Of  this  fact  liis  enemies  were  not 
aware.  Still  exulting  in  their  possession  of  the 
great  scourge  of  their  nation,  they  kejit  him,  like 
a  wild  beast,  for  mockery  and  insult.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  when  an  imjnense  multitude,  in- 
cluding the  princes  and  nobility  of  the  Philistines, 
were  convened  in  a  large  amphitheatre,  to  cele- 
brate a  feast  in  honour  of  their  god  Dagon,  who 
had  delivered  their  adversary  into  their  hands, 
Samson  was  ordered  to  be  brouglit  out  to  be  made 
a  laughing-stock  to  his  enemies,  a  butt  for  their 
scoflfs,  insults,  mockeries,  and  merriment.  Se- 
cretly determined  to  use  his  recovered  strength 
to  tremendous  effect,  he  persuaded  the  boy  who 
guided  his  steps  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot  where 
he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon  which  the 
roof  of  the  building  rested.  Here,  after  pausing 
for  a  short  time,  while  he  prefers  a  brief  prayer  to 
Heaven,  he  grasps  the  massy  pillars,  and  bowing 
with  resistless  force,  the  whole  building  rocks  and 
totters,  and  the  roof,  encumbered  with  tlie  weiglit 
of  the  spectators,  rushes  down,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly, including  Samson  himself,  are  crushed 
to  pieces  in  the  ruin  ! 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
rem£nkal)le  personages  of  all  history,  whetlier 
sacred  or  profane.  Tlie  enrolment  of  his  name  by 
an  apostolic  jjen  (Heb.  xi.  32)  in  the  list  of  the 
ancient  worthies,  '  who  had  by  faith  olitained  an 
excellent  repute,'  warrants  us  undoubtedly  in  a 
favourable  estimate  of  his  character  on  the  whole, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  fidelity  of  the  inspired 
narrative  has  perpetuated  the  record  of  infirmities 
which  must  for  ever  mar  the  lustre  of  his  noble 
deeds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lapses  with 
which  he  was  chargeable  arose,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  very  peculiarities  of  that  physical  tempera- 
ment to  which  his  prodigies  of  strength  were 
owing;  but  while  this  consideration  may  palliate, 
it  cannot  excuse  the  moral  delinquencies  into 
which  he  was  betrayed,  and  of  wliich  a  just  Pro- 
vidence exacted  so  tremendous  a  penalty  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  degradation  and  death. 

Upon  the  parallel  between  the  achievements  of 
Samson  and  those  of  the  Grecian  Hercules,  and 
tlie  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other,  we  cannot 
iiere  enter.  The  Commentary  of  Adam  Clarke 
presents  us  with  the  results  of  M.  De  Lavour,  an 
ingenious  French  writer  on  this  subject,  from 
whtcn  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coinciilences  are 
extremeiy  striking,  and  such  as  would  perhaps 
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afford  to  most  minds  an  additional  proof  of  Ixtm 
much  the  ancient  mythologies  were  a  di»torte<I 
reflection  of  the  Scripture  narrative. — G.  B. 


SAMUEL  (.7K-1055';  Sept.  2a/«,w^A),  the  last 
of  those  extraordinary  regents  that  presided  over 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  under  the  title  of 
Judges.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth  were 
ominous  of  his  future  career.  His  father.  El- 
kanah  of  Ramathaim-Zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
•  had  two  wives,  the  name  of  the  one  was  Hannah, 
and  the  name  of  the  other  Peninnah ;  and  Pe- 
ninnah  had  children,  but  Hannah  had  no 
children.'  The  usual  effect  of  polygamy  was 
felt  in  Elkanah's  household.  The  sterility  of 
Hannah  brought  upon  her  the  taunts  and  ridicule 
of  her  conjugal  rival,  who  '  provoked  her  sore,  to 
make  her  fret,  because  the  Lord  had  shut  up  her 
womb'  (1  Sam.  i.  6).  The  jealousy  of  Peninnah 
was  excited  also  by  the  superior  affection  which 
was  shown  to  Hannah  by  her  husband.  '  To 
Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  portion ;  for  he  loved 
Hannah'  (i.  5).  More  especially  at  the  period 
of  the  sacred  festivals  did  the  childless  solitude 
of  Hannah  create  within  her  the  most  poignant 
regrets,  when  she  saw  her  husband  give  portions 
to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Peninnah,  who, 
exulting  in  maternal  pride  and  fondness,  took 
advantage  of  these  seasons  to  subject  the  favourite 
wife  to  a  natural  feminine  retaliation.  Hannah's 
life  was  embittered,  '  she  wept  and  did  not  eat' 
(i.  7).  On  one  of  these  occasions,  during  the 
annual  solemnity  at  Shiloh,  whither  Elkanah's 
family  had  travelled,  '  to  worship  and  to  sacri- 
fice,' so  keen  was  the  vexation  of  Hannah,  that 
she  left  the  domestic  entertainment,  went  to  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  extremity  of  her  anguish 
implored  Jehovah  to  give  her  a  man-child,  ac- 
companying her  supplication  with  a  peculiar 
pledge  to  dedicate  this  gift,  should  it  be  conferred, 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah  ;  vowing  to  present  the 
child  in  entire  unreserved  consecration  to  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bind  him  to  the  special  obligations  and 
austerities  of  a  Nazarite.  In  her  agony  of  earnest- 
ness her  lips  moved,  but  articulated  no  words,  so 
that  Eli,  the  high  priest,  who  had  observed  her 
frantic  ajipearance  from  his  seat  by  a  post  of  the 
temple,  '  thought  she  had  been  drunken,'  and 
sharply  rebuked  her.  Her  pathetic  explanation 
removed  his  suspicion,  and  he  gave  her  his  solemn 
benediction.  Her  spirit  was  lightened,  and  she 
'  went  her  way.'  The  birth  of  a  son  soon  fulfilled 
her  hopes,  and  this  child  of  prayer  was  named,  in 
memory  of  the  prodigy,  Samuel,  heard  of  God. 
In  consequence  of  his  mother's  vow,  the  boy  was 
from  his  early  years  set  apart  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah,  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  Eli. 
His  mother  brought  him  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  in  Shiloh,  and  introducing  hereelf  to  the 
pontifl',  recalled  to  his  memory  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  had  first  seen  her.  So 
'  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord,  being  a 
child,  girded  with  a  linen  ephod'  (ii.  18). 

The  degeneracy  of  the  people  at  this  time  wa» 
extreme.  The  tribes  seem  to  have  administered 
their  affairs  as  independent  republics,  the  national 
confederacy  was  weak  and  disunited,  and  the 
spirit  of  public  patriotic  enterprise  had  been  worn 
out  by  constant  turmoil  and  invasion.  The 
theocratic   influence  was   also  scarcely   felt,  ita 
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peculiar  ministers  being  withdrawn,  and  its  ordi- 
nary manifestations,  except  in  the  routine  of  the 
Levitical  ritual,  having  ceased  ;  '  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  precious  in  those  days,  there  was  no 
open  vision'  (iii.  1).  The  young  devotee,  '  the 
child  Samuel,'  was  selected  by  Jehovah  to  renew 
the  deliverance  of  his  oracles.  As  he  reclined  in 
ills  chamber  adjoining  the  sacred  edifice,  the 
Lord,  by  means  adapted  to  his  juvenile  capacity, 
made  known  to  him  his  first  and  fearful  com- 
munication— the  doom  of  Eli's  apostate  house. 
Other  revelations  speedily  followed  this ;  the 
frequency  of  God's  messages  to  the  young  prophet 
established  his  fame;  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
them  secured  his  reputation.  The  oracle  of 
Shiloh  became  vocal  again  through  the  youthful 
hierophant  (iii.  19-21).  The  fearful  fate  pro- 
nounced on  the  head  and  family  of  the  pontificate 
was  soon  executed.  Eli  had  indulgently  tole- 
rated, or  leniently  palliated,  the  rapacity  and  pro- 
fligacy of  his  sons.  Through  their  extortions 
and  impiety  '  men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
Lord,'  and  Jehovah's  wrath  was  kindled  against 
the  sacerdotal  transgressors.  They  became  the 
victims  of  their  own  folly  ;  for  when  the  Philistines 
invaded  the  land,  an  unworthy  superstition  among 
the  Hebrew  host  clamoured  for  the  ark  to  be 
brought  into  the  camp  and  into  the  field  of 
battle.  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  Eli's  sons,  in- 
dulging this  vain  and  puerile  fancy,  accompanied 
the  ark  as  its  legal  guardians,  and  fell  in  the 
terrible  slaughter  which  ensued.  Their  father, 
whose  sin  seems  to  have  been  his  easiness  of  dis- 
position, his  passive  and  quiescent  temper,  sat 
on  a  sacerdotal  throne  by  tlie  wayside,  to  gather 
the  earliest  news  of  the  battle,  for  his  '  heart 
trembled  for  the  ark  of  God ;'  and  as  a  fugitive 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  reported  to  him  the  sad 
disaster,  dwelling  with  natural  climax  on  its 
melancholy  particulars — Israel  routed  and  fleeing 
in  panic,  Hophni  and  Phinehas  both  slain,  and 
the  ark  of  God  taken — this  last  and  overpowering 
intelligence  so  shocked  him,  that  he  fainted  and 
fell  from  his  seat,  and  in  his  fall,  from  the 
imbecile  corpulence  of  age,  '  brake  his  neck  and 
died'  (iv.  18).  When  the  feeble  administration 
of  Eli,  who  had  judged  Israel  forty  years,  was 
concluded  by  his  death,  Samuel  was  too  young 
to  succeed  to  the  regency,  and  the  actions  of  this 
earlier  portion  of  his  life  are  left  unrecorded. 
The  ark,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Philis- 
tines, soon  vindicated  its  majesty,  and  after  being 
detained  among  them  seven  months,  was  sent 
back  to  Israel.  It  did  not,  however,  reach  Shiloh, 
in  consequence  of  the  fearful  judgment  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (vi.  19),  but  rested  in  Kirjath-jearim 
for  no  fewer  than  twenty  years  (vii.  2).  It  is 
not  till  the  expiration  of  this  period  that  Samuel 
appears  again  in  the  history.  Perhaps  during  the 
twenty  years  succeeding  Eli's  death,  his  authority 
was  gradually  gathering  strength,  while  the  office 
of  supreme  magistrate  may  have  been  vacant, 
each  tribe  being  governed  by  its  own  hereditary 

fihylarch.  This  long  season  of  national  humi- 
iation  was  to  some  extent  improved.  '  All  the 
house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord,'  and 
Samuel,  seizing  upon  the  crisis,  issued  a  public 
manifesto,  exposing  the  sin  of  idolatry,  urging  on 
tt»e  people  religious  amendment,  and  promising 
political  deliverance  on  their  reformation.  The 
pei{>le  ob«>yed,  the  oracular  mandate  was  sffec- 
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tual,  and  tiie  principles  of  the  theocracy  again 
triumphed  (vii,  4).  The  tribes  were  summoned 
by  tlie  prophet  to  assemble  in  Mizpeli,  and  at  this 
assembly  of  tlie  Hebrew  comitia,  Samuel  seems 
to  have  been  elected  regent  (vii.  6).  Some  of 
the  judges  were  raised  to  political  |X)wer,  as  the 
reward  of  their  military  courage  and  talents,  but 
Samuel  was  raised  to  the  lofty  station  of  judge, 
from  his  proplietic  fame,  his  sagacious  dis{)eii- 
sation  of  justice,  his  real  intrepidity,  and  his 
success  as  a  restorer  of  the  true  religion.  His 
government,  founded  not  on  feats  of  chivalry  or 
actions  of  dazzling  enterprise,  which  great  emer- 
gencies only  call  forth,  but  resting  on  more  solid 
qualities,  essential  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  nation's  resources  in  times  of  peace,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  prosperity  which  gradually 
elevated  Israel  to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the 
days  of  David  and  his  successors. 

This  mustering  of  the  Hebrews  at  Mizpeh  on 
tlie  inauguration  of  Samuel  alarmed  the  Philis- 
tines, and  tlieir  '  lords  went  up  against  Israel.' 
Samuel  assumed  the  functions  of  the  theocratic 
viceroy,  oft'ered  a  solemn  oblation,  and  implored 
the  immediate  protection  of  Jehovah.  He  wiis 
answered  with  propitious  thunder.  A  fearful 
storm  burst  upon  the  Philistines,  the  elements 
warred  against  them.  '  The  Highest  gave  his 
voice  in  the  heaven,  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire." 
The  old  enemies  of  Israel  were  signally  defeated, 
and  (lid  not  recruit  their  strength  again  during 
the  ailministration  of  the  projjhet-judge.  The 
grateful  victor  erected  a  stone  of  remembrance, 
and  named  it  Ebenezer.  From  an  incidental 
allusion  (vii.  14)  we  learn  too,  that  about  this 
time  the  Amorites,  the  Eastern  foes  of  Israel, 
were  also  at  peace  with  them — another  triumph  of 
a  gcveiiiment  '  the  weapons  of  whose  warfare 
were  not  carnal.'  The  presidency  of  Samuel 
apjjears  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  From 
the  very  brief  sketch  given  us  of  his  j^ublic  life, 
we  infer  that  the  administration  of  justice  occu- 
pied no  little  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 
He  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel, 
Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  places  not  very  far  distant 
from  each  other,  but  chosen  perliaps,  as  Winer 
suggests,  because  they  were  the  old  scenes  of 
worship  (^Real-iD&rt.,  ii.  444). 

The  dwelling  of  the  jmiphet  was  at  Ramah, 
where  religious  worship  was  established  after  the 
patriarchal  model,  and  where  Samuel,  like  Abra- 
ham, built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  Such  procedure 
was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statute. 
But  the  prophets  had  power  to  dispense  with  or- 
dinary usage  (De  Wette,  Bib.  Dot/mat.  §  70 ; 
Knobel,  Der  Prophetism.  d.  Heh.  i.  39 ;  Koester, 
Der  Proph.  d.  A.  &  N.  T.  ^c.  p.  52).  In  this  case 
the  reason  of  Samuel's  conduct  may  be  found  in 
the  state  of  the  religious  economy.  The  ark  yet 
remained  at  Kirjath-jearim,  where  it  had  been 
left  in  terror,  and  where  it  lay  till  David  fetched 
it  to  Zion.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  place  oi 
resort  for  the  tribes,  the  present  station  of  the  ark  not 
having  been  chosen  for  its  convenience  as  a  scene 
of  religious  assembly.  The  shrine  at  Shiloh, 
which  had  been  hallowed  ever  since  the  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  had  been  desolate  from  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  sons — so  desolate  as  to 
become  in  future  years  a  prophetic  symbol  of 
divine  judgment  (Jer.  vii.  12-14;  xxri.  6).  lu 
such  a  period  of  religious  anarchy  and  confusion, 
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Samuel,  a  theocratic  guardian,  might,  without  any 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  superintend  the 
Dublic  wonhip  of  Jehovah  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
iiabitatioii  (Knobel,  Prophet,  der  Heb.  ii.  32). 

In  Samuel's  old  age  two  of  his  sons  were  ap- 
jiointed  by  him  deputy-judges  in  Beersheba, 
These  young  men  possessed  not  their  father's  in- 
tegrity of  spirit,  but » turned  aside  after  lucre,  took 
bribes,  and  pei-verted  judgment'  (1  Sam.  viii.  3"). 
The  advanced  years  of  the  venerable  ruler  himself 
and  his  approaching  dissolution,  the  certainty  that 
none  of  his  family  could  till  his  office  with  advan- 
tage to  the  country,  the  horror  of  a  period  of  anar- 
chy which  his  death  might  occasion,  the  necessity 
of  having  some  one  to  put  an  end  to  tribal  jealou- 
sies and  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
especially  as  there  appeared  to  be  symptoms  of 
renewed  warlike  preparations  on  the  i)art  of  the 
Ammonites  (xii.  12) — these  considerations  seem  to 
have  led  the  elders  of  Israel  to  adopt  the  bold 
step  of  £issembling  at  Ramah  and  soliciting 
Samuel  '  to  make  a  king  to  judge  tliem.'  Tlie 
proposed  change  from  a  republican  to  a  regal 
ibrm  of  government  displeased  Samuel  for  various 
reasons.  Besides  its  l)eing  a  departure  from  the 
first  political  institute,  and  so  far  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  divine  head  of  tlie  theocracy, 
it  was  regarded  by  the  regent  as  a  virtual  ciiarge 
against  himself,  and  might  appear  to  him  as  one 
of  those  examples  of  popular  fickleness  and  in- 
gratitude which  the  liistory  of  every  realm  ex- 
hibits in  profusion.  Jehovah  comforts  Samuel 
In  this  resf  ect  by  saying,  '  They  have  not  rejected 
thee,  but  tliey  have  rejected  me.'  Being  warned 
of  God  to  accede  to  their  request  for  a  king,  and 
yet  to  remonstrate  with  the  people,  and  set  before 
the  nation  the  penis  and  tyranny  of  a  monarcliical 
government  (viii.  10),  Samuel  proceeded  to  tlie 
election  of  a  sovereign.  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  '  a 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly,'  whom  he  iiad 
met  unexpectedly,  was  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Jehovaii  as  tiie  king  of  Israel,  and  by  the  prophet 
was  anointed  and  saluted  as  monarch.  Samuel 
agaia  convened  the  nation  at  Mizpeh,  again  with 
honest  zeal  condemned  their  project,  but  caused 
the  sacred  lot  to  be  taken.  The  lot  fell  on  Saul. 
The  prophet  now  formally  introduced  him  to 
the  people,  who  sliouted  in  joyous  acclamation, 
'  God  save  tlie  king.' 

Not  content  with  oral  explanations,  tliis  last  of 
the  republican  chiefs  not  only  told  the  people  the 
manner  of  the  kingdom,  *  but  wrote  >t  in  a  book 
and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord.'  What  is  here 
asserted  of  Samuel  may  mean,  that  he  extracted 
from  the  Pentateuch  tlie  recorded  provision  of 
Moses  for  a  future  monarcliy,  and  added  to  it  such 
warnings,  and  counsels,  and  safeguards  as  his 
inspired  sagacity  might  suggest.  Saul's  first 
liattle  being  so  successful,  and  the  preparations 
for  it  displaying  no  ordinary  energy  and  prompti- 
tude of  character,  his  popularity  was  suddenly 
advanced,  and  his  throne  secured.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  sensation  in  favour  of 
Saul,  Samuel  cited  the  people  to  meet  again  in 
Gilgal,  to  renew  the  kingdom,  to  ratify  the  new 
constitution,  and  solemnly  instal  the  sovereign 
(xi.  14).  Here  the  upright  judge  made  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  assembly  in  vindication  of  his 
government.  '  Witness  against  me  before  the 
Lord,  and  before  his  anointed ;  whose  ox  have  I 
taken  ?  or  w'jose  ass  have  I  taken  ?  or  whom  have 
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I  defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  ol 
whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind 
mine  eyes  therewith?  and  I  will  restore  it  you. 
The  whole  multitude  responded  in  unanimoui 
approval  of  his  honesty  and  intrepidity  (xii.  3,  4). 
Then  he,  still  jealous  of  God's  prerogative  and 
the  civil  rights  of  his  people,  briefly  narrated 
their  history,  showed  them  how  they  never  wanted 
chieftains  to  defend  them  when  they  served  God, 
and  declared  that  it  was  distrust  of  God's  raising 
up  a  new  leader  in  a  dreaded  emergency  that 
excited  the  outcry  for  a  king.  In  proof  of  this 
charge — a  charge  which  convicted  them  of  great 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  God — he  appealed  to 
Jehovah,  who  answered  in  a  fearful  hurricane  of 
thunder  and  rain.  The  terrified  tribes  confessed 
their  guilt,  and  besought  Samuel  to  intercede 
for  them  in  his  disinterested  patriotism. 

It  is  said  (vii.  15)  that  Samuel  judged  Israel 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  assertion  may  mean 
that  even  after  Saul's  coronation  Samuel's  power, 
though  formally  abdicated,  was  yet  actually  felt 
and  exercised  in  the  direction  of  state  affairs 
(Havernick,  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.,  §  166).  No 
enterprise  could  be  undertaken  without  Samuel's 
concurrence.  His  was  an  authority  higher  than 
the  king's.  We  find  Saul,  having  mustered  his 
forces,  about  to  march  against  the  Philistines, 
yet  delaying  to  do  so  till  Samuel  consecrated  the 
undertaking.  He  came  not  at  the  time  appointed , 
as  Saul  thought,  and  the  impatient  monarch  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  sacrifice — a  fearful  violation  of  the 
national  law.  The  prophet  arrived  as  the  reli- 
gious service  was  concluded,  and  rebuking  Saul 
for  his  presumption,  distinctly  hinted  at  the  short 
continuance  of  his  kingdom.  Again  we  find 
Samuel  charging  Saul  with  the  extirpation  of  the 
Amalekites.  The  royal  warrior  proceeded  on 
the  expedition,  but  obeyed  not  the  mandate  of  Je- 
hovah, His  apologies,  somewhat  craftily  framed, 
for  his  inconsistencies,  availed  him  not  with  the 
prophet,  and  he  was  by  the  indignant  seer 
virtually  dethroned.  He  had  forfeited  his  crown 
by  disobedience  to  God.  •  Yet  Samuel  mourned 
for  him.  His  heart  seems  to  have  been  set  on 
the  bold  athletic  soldier.  But  now  the  Lord 
directed  him  to  make  provision  for  the  future 
government  of  the  country  (xvi.  1).  To  prevent 
strife  and  confusion  it  was  necessary,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  second  king  should  be  ap- 
pointed ere  the  hrst  sovereign's  demise.  Samuel 
went  to  Bethlehem  and  set  apart  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Jesse,  '  and  came  to  see  Saul  no  more 
till  the  day  of  his  death.'  Yet  Saul  and  he  met 
once  again  at  Naioth,  in  Ramah  (xix.  24),  when 
the  king  was  pursuing  David.  As  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  as  he 
approached  the  company  of  the  pro})hets  with  Sa- 
muel presiding  over  them,  and  '  he  prophesied  and 
lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night.' 
A  religious  excitement  seized  him,  the  contagious 
influence  of  the  music  and  rhapsody  fell  upon  his 
nervous,  susceptible  temperament,  and  overpower- 
ed him.  At  length  Samuel  died  (xxv.  1),  and 
all  Israel  mourned  for  him,  and  buried  him  in  his 
house  at  Ramah.  The  troubles  of  Saul  increased, 
and  there  was  none  to  give  him  counsel  and 
solace.  Jehovah  answered  him  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  oracular  communication,  '  by 
dreams,  IJrim,  or  prophets.'  His  chafed  and 
melancholy  spirit   could  find  no   rest,    and  r» 
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wrted  to  the  sad  expedient  of  consulting  *  a 
woman  that  had  a  familiar  spirit'  (xxviii.  3-7). 
The  sovereign  in  disg-iise  entered  her  dwelling, 
and  he  of  wliom  the  pro\  erb  was  repeated,  '  Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ? "  was  found  in  consult- 
ation with  a  sorceress.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  subject  [Saul]. 
We  follow  the  inspired  narrative,  and  merely  say 
that  Saul  strangely  wished  to  see  Samuel  recalled 

from  the  dead,  that  Samuel  iiimself  (NIH  ^KIOE') 
made  his  appearance  suddenly,  and,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  necromancer,  heard  the  mournful  com- 
plaint of  Saul,  and  pronounced  his  speedy  death  on 
an  ignoble  field  of  loss  and  massacre  (Henderson, 
On  Diviiie  Inspiration,  p.  165  ;  Hales'  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  p.  323  ;  Scott,  On  the  Existence  of  Evil 
Spirits,  &.C.,  p.  232). 

We  have  reserved  a  few  topics  for  discussion, 
that  we  might  not  interrupt  the  brief  narrative. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  derivation 
of  the  prophet's  name  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  preferable  to  others  which  nave  been  proposed — 

such  as  ha  DB',  nnme  of  God  ;  ^XD  SiSK',  asked 
of  God  ;  or  7K  D1{J>,  Deus  jiosuit.  The  opinion 
was  in  former  times  very  current,  that  Samuel 
was  a  priest,  nay,  some  imagine  that  he  suc- 
ceeded Eli  in  the  pontificate.  Many  of  the 
fathers  inclined  to  this  notion,  but  Jerome  affirms 
{Advers.  Jovin.) :  Samuel  Propheta  fuit.  Judex 
fuit,  Levita  fuit,  nan  Pontifex,  ne  Sacerdos 
quidem  (Ortlob,  Samuel  Judex  et  Propheta  non 
Pont,  aut  Sacerd.  Sacrificans  ;  Thesatirus  Nevus 
Theol,  Philol.  Hasaei  et  Ikenii,  i.  587 ;  Selden, 
De  Success,  ad  Pontiff.,  lib.  i.  c.  14).  That 
Samuel  was  a  Levite  is  apparent  from  1  Chron.  vi. 
22-28,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  being  a 
priest.  The  sacerdotal  acts  ascribed  to  him 
were  performed  by  him  as  an  extraordinary  legate 
of  heaven.  The  American  translator  of  De 
Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (ii. 
21)  says  he  was  a  priest,  though  not  of  Levitical 
descent,  slighting  'he  information  of  Chronicles, 
and  pronouncing  Samuel  at  the  same  time  to  be 
only  a  mythical  character.  Samuel's  birth-place 
was  Ramathaim-Zophim  ;  the  dual  form  of  the 
first  term,  according  to  some,  signifying  one  of 
thet-TO  Ramahs,to  wit,  that  of  the  Zophites  (Light- 
foot,  vol.  ii.  162,  ed.  1832);  and  the  second  term 
(D^DI^),  according  to  others,  meaning  specula- 
tores,  i.e.,  prophets,  and  denoting,  that  at  this  place 
was  a  school  of  the  prophets — an  hypothesis  sup- 
ported by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  who  renders  it, 
•  Elkanah  a  man  of  Ramatha,  a  disciple  of  the 
prophets '  (K^XIJ  n^»'?nO).  Others  find  in  the 
dual  form  of  DTlO"!  a  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  city,  which  was  built  on  the  sides  of  two  hills ; 
»nd  in  tiie  word  Zophim,  see  an  allusion  to  some 
watch-towers,  or  places  of  observation,  which  the 
kigh  situation  of  the  city  might  favour  (Clerici 
Opera,  ii.  1 75).  Others  again  affirm  that  the  word 
D*S1V  is  added  because  Ramah  or  Ramatha  was 
inhabited  by  a  clan  of  Levites  of  the  family  of 
t\)^  (Calmet,  sub  voce).  Winer  asserts  (Real- 
wort,  art.  '  Samuel ')  that  the  first  verse  of  the 
book  declares  Samuel  to  be  an  Ephraimite 
(*mDN).  This  term,  however,  if  the  genealogy 
in  Chronicles  remain  undisturbed,  must  signify 
not  an  Ephraimite  by  birth,  but  by  abode,  *  domi- 
•ilii  ratione  non  sanguinis '  (Selden,  I.  c).    We 
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find  that  the  Kotiathites,  to  whom  Samuel  be- 
longed,  had  their  lot  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xxi.  5-20),  where  D^DX  "in  signifies,  not  the  hill 
of  Ephraim,  but  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur.  sub  voce).  The  family  of 
Zoph,  living  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim, 
might  be  termed  Ephrathite,  while  their  ancestor's 
name  distinguished  their  special  locality,  as  Ra- 
mathaim-Zophim.  The  geography  of  this  place 
has  been  disputed  [Ramah].  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  confound  it  with  Arimathea  of  the  New 
Testament  {Onomast.  art.  Armatha  Sophini). 
The  Seventy  render  it ' ApfiadaliJ.  'Saxpifi,  Cod.  A., 
or  Cod.  B.  'Apfiaealfi  2i<pa.  For  an  account  of 
the  place  now  and  for  long  called  Neby  Samwel, 
and  the  impossibility  of  its  being  the  ancient 
Ramah,  see  Robinson's  Palestine,  ii.  141 ;  and  for 
an  interesting  discussion  as  to  the  site  of  Ramatb- 
Zophim,  the  latter  name  being  yet  retained  in 
the  Arabic  term  Sobah,  the  curious  reader  may 
consult  the  same  work  (ii.  830),  or  Robinson's 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  46.  The  hilly  range  of 
Ephraim  extended  southward  into  other  cantons, 
while  it  bore  its  original  name  of  DHSN  ^H  ;  and 
so  the  inhabitants  of  Ramathaim-Zophim  might 
be  termed  Ephratliites,  just  as  Mahlon  and 
Chilion  are  called  '  Ephrathites  of  Beth-lehem- 
judah'  (Ruth  i.  2). 

Specific  data  are  not  afforded  us  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  either  Samuel's  life  or  his 
administration.  Josephus  mentions  that  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  first  oracle  was  com- 
municated to  him.  As  the  calculation  of  the 
duration  of  Samuel's  life  and  government  depends 
upon  the  system  of  Chronology  adopted,  tlie 
reader  may  turn  to  the  article  Judges,  and  to 
the  comparative  chronological  table  which  is 
there  given. 

Samuel's  character  presents  itself  to  us  as  one  of 
uncommon  dignity  and  patriotism.  His  chief 
concern  was  his  country's  weal.  Grotius  com- 
pares him  to  Aristides,  and  Saul  to  Alcibiades 
(Opera  Theol.  tom.  i.  p.  119).  To  preserve  the 
worship  of  the  one  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to 
guard  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  peojjle,  to 
secure  them  from  hostile  invasion  and  internal 
disunion,  was  the  grand  motive  of  his  life.  His 
patriotism  was  not  a  Roman  love  of  conquest  or 
empire.  The  subjugation  of  other  people  was 
only  sought  when  they  disturbed  the  peace  of  his 
country.  He  was  loath  indeed  to  change  the 
form  of  government,  yet  he  did  it  with  con- 
summate policy.  First  of  all  he  resorted  to  the 
divine  modeof  appeal  to  tlie  Omniscient  Ruler — 
a  solemn  sortilege — and  brought  Saul  so  chosen 
before  the  people,  and  pointed  him  out  to  tliem  as 
peerless  in  his  form  and  aspect.  Then,  waiting 
till  Saul  should  distinguish  himself  by  some 
victorious  enterprise,  and  receiving  him  fresh 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites,  he  again 
confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  while  the  national 
enthusiasm,  kindled  by  his  triumph,  made  him  the 
popular  idol.  Samuel  thus,.for  the  sake  of  future 
peace,  took  means  to  show  that  Saul  was  both 
chosen  of  God  and  yet  virtually  elected  by  the 
people.  This  procedure,  so  cautious  and  so 
generous,  proves  how  little  foundation  there  is  fol 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  against  Samuel 
by  some  writers,  such  as  Schiller  (Neue  Thalia^ 
iv.  94),  Vatke  {Bibl.  Theol.  p.  360),  and  th«  in- 
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famous  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist  (p.  200,  ed. 
Schmidt). 

The  power  of  Samuel  with  God,  as  an  iiiterces- 
•or  for  the  people,  is  compared  to  that  of  Moses 
(^Jer.  XV.  I ;  Ps.  xcix.  6).  He  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  propliets  that  continued  in  an  unbroken 
line  till  tlie  close  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
(Acts  iii.  24  ;  Augustin.  De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  xvii.).  It 
is  in  the  days  of  Samuel  that  mention  is  first  made 
of  the  scliools  of  the  prophets.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  was  to  some  extent  their  originator. 
In  the  prospect  of  a  regal  form  of  government  he 
seem?  to  liave  made  the  prophetic  office  a  formal 
institute  in  the  Jewish  nation.  These  Acade- 
mies were  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
and  music,  and  from  among  their  members  God 
might  select  his  special  servants  (Gramberg, 
Religions-id.  ii.  264 ;  Vitringa,  Synag.  Vet.  i. 
2,  7  ;  Werenfels,  Diss,  de  Sckolis  Prophetar. ;  De 
Wette,  Comni.  ub.  d.  Psalm,  p.  9).  For  a  different 
view  of  the  schools  see  Tholuck's  Literar.  An- 
zeiger,  1831,  i.  38.  We  are  informed  (1  Chron. 
ix.  22)  that  the  allocation  of  the  Levites 
for  the  temple-service  was  made  by  David  and 
Samuel  the  seer,  i.  e.,  that  David  followed  some 
plan  or  suggestion  of  the  deceased  prophet.  It 
is  stated  also  (xxvi.  28)  that  the  prophet  had 
made  some  munificent  donations  to  the  tabernacle, 
which  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  Nob,  and 
afterwards  at  Gibeon,  though  the  ark  was  in 
Kirjath-jearim.  Lastly  (xxix.  29),  the  acts  of 
David  the  king  are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  seer.  The  high  respect  in  which 
Samuel  was  held  by  the  Jewish  nation  in  after 
ages,  may  be  learned  from  the  eulogy  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  son  of  Sirach  (Eccles.  xlvi. 
13-20).  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  Israel. 
The  remains  of  Samuel,  according  to  Jerome 
(^Advers.  Vigil.),  were,  under  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius,  brouglit  with  great  pomp  to  Thrace 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  pp.  735,  1021 ;  Hot- 
tinger,  Histor.  Oriental,  i.  3). — J.  E. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF.  The  two  books 
of  Samuel  were  anciently  reckoned  as  but   one 

among  the  Jews,  VkIOK'  nSD.  That  they 
form  only  one  treatise  is  apparent  from  their 
structure.  The  present  division  into  two  books, 
common  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles  since  the  editions 
of  Bomberg,  was  derived  from  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate,  in  both  which  versions  they  are 
termed  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings. 
Thus  Origen  (apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25), 
in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
names  the  books  of  Samuel — fiaffiXeiui'  irodirii 
Zivripn,  irap'  ahrots  %v  'Za.fiov^X,  6  Oeo/cA.vjTos ;  and 
Jerome  thus  describes  them  (Prolog.  GaJeatus), 
'  tertius  sequitur  Samuel,  quem  nos  regum  primum 
et  secundum  dicimus.'  None  of  these  titles, 
ancient  or  modern,  is  very  felicitous.  To  call 
them  Books  of  Samuel  is,  if  we  follow  the  analogy 
of  the  phrases.  Books  of  Moses,  Book  of  Isaiah, 
to  assert  the  prophet  to  be  their  author,  though  a 
great  portion  of  the  events  recorded  in  them  hap- 
peued  after  his  death.  The  title  Books  of  Kings, 
or  Kingdoms,  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  indi- 
cation of  their  contents,  as  they  refer  only  to  two 
monarchs,  and  the  narrative  does  not  even  include 
the  death  of  David.  But  if  they  be  named  after 
Sannuel,  aa  he  was  a  principal  agent  in  the  events 
necwded  in  them,  then  the  title  is  only  appropriate 
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to  a  few  of  the  introductory  chapters.  Jewish 
opinion  is  divided  on  the  reason  of  tlie  Hebrew 
name.  It  is  affirmed  in  Baba  Balhra  'fol.  15, 
cap.  i.),  that  Samuel  wrote  the  book  so  called,  an<i 
also  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  and  Abarbanel  argues  that 
these  compositions  are  named  after  Samuel  be- 
cause the  events  narrated  in  them  may  be  referred 
to  him,  either  as  a  person  or  as  a  chief  instrument, 
for  Saul  and  David,  being  both  anointed  by  the 
prophet,  became  'opus  veluti  manuurn'  (Prof, 
in  lib.  Sam.  fol.  74,  col.  i.)  The  source  of  the 
appellation,  ^aaiMwv  or  ^atriXnav,  Regum,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  historic  resemblance  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  to  those  which  come  after  them, 
and  to  which  they  serve  as  an  introduction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  desirable  to  have  short 
names  for  the  books  of  Scripture ;  and  as  Samuel 
was  a  prophet  of  such  celebrity,  and  had  such 
influence  in  changing  tlie  form  of  government 
under  which  the  son  of  Kish  and  the  son  of  Jesse 
became  sovereigns,  it  was  natural  to  name  after 
him  the  biographical  tracts  in  which  the  life  and 
times  of  these  royal  chieftai:is  are  briefly  sketched  : 
especially  as  they  at  the  same  time  contain 
striking  descriptions  of  the  miracle  of  his  own 
birth,  the  oracles  of  his  youth,  and  the  impressive 
actions  of  his  long  career.  The  selection  of  this 
Jewish  name  might  also  be  strengtliened  by  the 
national  belief  of  the  authorship  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  work,  founded  on  the  language  of  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29. 

Contents. — The  contents  of  the  books  of  Sa- 
muel belong  to  an  interesting  period  of  Jewish 
history.  The  preceding  book  of  Judges  refers  to 
the  atfairs  of  the  republic  as  they  were  admi- 
nistered after  the  Conquest,  when  the  nation  was 
a  congeries  of  independent  cantons,  sometimes 
partially  united  for  a  season  under  an  extraordi- 
nary dictator.  As,  liowever,  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment was  changed,  and  remained  monarchical  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  of  national 
importance  to  note  the  time,  method,  and  means 
of  the  alteration.  This  change  happening  under 
the  regency  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  sages, 
his  life  became  a  topic  of  interest.  The  first  book 
of  Samuel  gives  an  account  of  his  birtli  and  early 
call  to  the  duties  of  a  seer,  under  Eli's  pontificate ; 
describes  the  low  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
people,  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies ;  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as  judge ;  his 
prosperous  regency ;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons  ; 
the  clamour  for  a  change  in  the  civil  constitution  ; 
the  installation  of  Saul ;  his  rash  and  reckless 
character ;  his  neglect  of,  or  opposition  to,  the 
tlieocratic  elemenis  of  the  government.  Then 
the  historian  goes  on  to  relate  God's  choice 
of  David  as  king;  his  endurance  of  long  and 
harassing  persecution  from  the  reigning  sove- 
reign ;  the  melancholy  defeat  and  death  of  Sa-il 
on  the  field  of  Gilboa;  the  gradual  elevation  ot 
the  man  'according  to  God's  own  heart'  to  uni- 
versal dominion ;  his  earnest  efforts  to  obey  and 
follow  out  the  principles  of  the  theocracy ;  his 
formal  establishment  of  religious  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  and  his 
series  of  victories  over  all  the  enemies  of  Judaea 
that  were  wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.  The  an- 
nalist records  David's  aberrations  from  the  path 
of  duty ;  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son 
Absalom,  and  its  suppression;  his  carrying  into 
effect  a  ceitsus  of  his  dominions,  and  the  Di- 
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fTht  punishment  which  this  act  incurred ;  and 
concludes  with  a  few  characteristic  sketches  of 
hij  military  staff.  The  second  book  of  Samuel, 
wiiile  it  relates  the  last  words  of  David,  yet  stops 
short  of  his  death.  As  David  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  monarchy  and  arranger  of  the  religious 
economy ;  the  great  hero,  legislator,  and  poet  of 
his  country ;  as  his  dynasty  maintained  itself  on 
the  throne  of  Judah  till  the  Babylonian  invasion  ; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  description 
of  his  life  and  government  occupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  early  Jewish  history.  The  books  of 
Samuel  thus  consist  of  three  interlaced  biographies 
— those  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 

Age  and  Authorship. — The  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  authorship  of  this  early  history  is  attended 
with  difficulty.  Ancient  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
the  usual  theory,  that  the  first  twenty-four  chap- 
ters were  written  by  Samuel,  and  the  rest  by 
Nathan  and  Gad.  Abarbanel,  however,  and 
Grotius,  suppose  Jeremiah  to  be  the  author  (Grot. 
Preef.  in  1  Sam.).  The  peculiar  theory  of  Jahn 
is,  that  the  four  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were 
written  by  the  same  person,  and  at  a  date  so  recent 
as  the  30th  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  His 
arguments,  however,  are  more  ingenious  than 
solid  (Introduction,  Turner's  Translation,  ^  46). 
The  fact  of  all  the  four  treatises  being  named 
Books  of  Kings,  Jahn  insists  upon  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  originally  tmdivided  and  formed 
a  single  work  —  a  mere  hypothesis,  since  the 
similarity  of  their  contents  might  easily  give 
rise  to  this  general  title,  while  the  more 
ancient  appellation  for  the  first  two  was  The 
Books  of  Samuel.  Jahn  also  lays  great  stress  on 
the  uniformity  of  method  in  all  the  books.  But 
tliis  uniformity  by  no  means  amounts  to  any  proof 
of  identity  of  authorship.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  same  Hebrew  historical  style.  The  more 
minute  and  distinctive  features,  so  far  from  being 
similar,  are  very  different.  The  hooks  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  may  be  contrasted  in  many  of  those 
peculiarities  which  mark  a  different  writer  : — 

1.  In  the  books  of  Kings  there  occur  not  a  few 
references  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  while  in  Samuel 
not  one  of  these  is  to  be  found. 

2.  Tlie  books  of  Kings  repeatedly  cite  au- 
thorities, to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  the  reader 
is  directed  to  the  '  Acts  of  Solomon,'  '  the  book  of 
tiie  Chronicles  of  Kings,'  or  'Judah.'  But  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  there  is  no  formal  allusion 
to  any  such  sources  of  information. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  history  in  the  two  works  is 
very  different.  The  plan  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
is  not  that  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The  books  of 
Samuel  are  more  of  a  biographical  character, 
and  are  more  limited  and  personal  in  their  view. 
Tliey  may  be  com]iared  to  such  a  work  as 
Tytler's  Henry  VIII.,  while  Kings  bears  an 
analogy  to  such  general  annals  as  are  found  in 
Hume's  history  of  England. 

4.  There  are  in  the  books  of  Kings  many 
later  forms  of  language.  For  a  collection  of 
some  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  De  Wette 
(Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.  §.  185,  note  e).  Scarcely 
any  of  those  more  recent  or  Chaldaic  fonns  occur 
in  Samuel.  Some  peculiarities  of  form  are  noted 
by  De  Wette  (§.  1 80),  but  they  are  not  so  nume- 
rous or  distinctive  as  to  give  a  general  character 
to  the  treatise  (Hirzel,  De  Chaldaistni  Bibl. 
ori^ne,  1830).   Many  modes  of  expression,  com- 
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mon  in  Kings,  are  absent  from  Samuel  [Kings, 
Books  of]. 

5.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  second  book 
of  Samuel  are  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  (o  the 
work — a  proof  of  its  completeness.  The  connection 
between  Samuel  and  Kings  is  thus  interrupted 
It  appears,  then,  that  Samuel  claims  a  distinct 
authorship  from  the  Books  of  Kings.  Stuhelin,  in 
Tholuck's  Literar.  Am.,  1838,  supposes  that  the 
division  between  the  two  treatises  has  not  been 
correctly  made,  and  that  the  two  commencing 
chapters  of  1  Kings  belong  to  Samuel.  This  he 
argues  on  philological  grounds,  because  the  terma 

Tl'pQni  ^m3ni  (l  Kings  i.  38),  tJ'33  D^O  (i. 
12),  and  CQ3  mS  (i.  29),  are  tbund  nowhere 
in  Kings  but  in  the  first  two  chapters,  while  they 
occur  once  and  again  in  Samuel.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  peculiar  in  this  affinity,  though 
it  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle,  that 
the  author  of  the  pieces  or  sketches  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  initial  portions  of  1  Kings,  not 
only  composed  those  which  form  the  conclusion 
of  Samuel,  but  also  supervised  or  pviblished  the 
whole  work  which  is  now  called  by  the  prophet's 
name. 

Thus  the  books  of  Samuel  have  an  authorship 
of  tlieir  own — an  authorship  belonging  to  a  very 
early  period.  While  their  tone  and  style  are  very 
different  from  the  later  records  of  Chronicles, 
they  are  also  dissimilar  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  a  hoary  age  in  their 
language,  allusions,  and  mode  of  composition. 
The  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches  of  poetry, 
to  enliven  and  verify  the  narrative,  is  common 
to  them  with  the  Pentateuch.  The  minute 
sketches  and  vivid  touches  with  which  they 
abound,  prove  that  their  author  'speaks  what  he 
knows,  and  testifies  what  he  has  seen.'  As  if  the 
chapters  had  been  extracted  from  a  diary,  some 
portions  are  more  fully  detailed  and  warmly 
coloured  than  others,  according  as  the  observer 
was  himself  impressed.  Many  of  the  incidents, 
in  their  artless  and  natural  delineation,  would 
form  a  fine  study  for  a  painter ;  so  truly  does 
De  Wette  {Einleit.  §  178)  remark,  that  the  book 
abounds  in  'lively  pictures  of  character.' 

Besides,  it  is  certainly  a  striking  circumstance, 
that  the  books  of  Samuel  do  not  record  David's 
death,  though  they  give  his  last  words — his  last 
inspired  effusion  (Havernick,  Einleit.  §.  167).  We 
should  reckon  it  natural  for  an  author,  if  he  had 
lived  long  alter  David's  time  and  were  writing 
his  life,  to  finish  his  history  with  an  account 
of  the  sovereign's  death.  Had  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  sprung  from  the  same  source,  then 
the  abrupt  conclusion  of  one  portion  of  the  work, 
containing  David's  life  down  to  his  last  days, 
and  yet  omitting  all  notice  of  his  death,  might 
be  ascribed  to  some  unknown  capricious  motive  of 
the  author.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  two  trea- 
tises exhibit  many  traces  of  a  different  authorship. 
What  reason,  then,  can  be  assigned  for  the  writer 
of  Samuel  giving  a  full  detail  of  David's  life,  and 
actions,  and  government,  and  yet  failing  to  record 
his  decease?  The  plain  inference  is,  that  th« 
document  must  have  been  composed  prior  to  the 
monarch's  death,  or  at  least  about  that  period. 
If  we  should  find  a  memoir  of  George  the  Third, 
entering  fully  into  his  private  and  family  history, 
as  well  as  describing  his  cabinets,  coutcilloi^ 
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and  parliaments,  the  revolutions,  and  wars,  and 
Btate  of  feeling  under  his  government,  and  ending 
with  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  a  regent, 
and  a  reference  to  the  king's  lunacy,  our  con- 
clusion would  be,  that  the  history  was  composed 
before  the  year  1820.  A  history  of  David,  down  to 
the  verge  of  his  dissolution,  yet  not  including  that 
event,  must  liave  been  written  before  the  monarch 
•  slept  with  his  fathers.'  We  are  therefore  inclined 
to  thini;  that  the  books,  or  at  least  the  materials 
out  of  wliich  they  have  been  formed,  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  events  recorded  ;  that  the 
document  out  of  which  the  sketch  of  David's  life 
was  compiled  was  composed  and  finished  before 
his  death. 

Against  this  opinion  as  to  the  early  age  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  various  objections  have  been 
brought.  The  phrase  '  unto  this  day'  is  often  em- 
ployed in  them  to  denote  the  continued  existence  of 
customs,  monuments,  and  names,  whose  origin  has 
been  described  by  the  annalist  (1  Sam.  v.  5 ;  vi.l8; 
XXX.  25).  This  phrase,  however,  does  not  always 
indicate  that  a  long  interval  of  time  elapsed 
between  the  incident  and  such  a  record  of  its  dura- 
tion. It  was  a  common  idiom.  Joshua  (xxii.  3) 
uses  it  of  the  short  time  mat  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  had  fought  in  concert 
with  the  other  tribes  in  the  subjugation  of  Canaan. 
So,  again,  he  (xxiii.  9)  employs  it  to  specify  tlie 
time  that  intervened  between  the  entrance  mto 
Canaan,  and  his  resignation  of  the  command  on 
account  of  his  approaching  decease.  Matthew, 
in  his  Gospel  (xxvii.  8,  and  xxviii.  15),  uses  it. 
of  the  period  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  composition  of  his  book.  Reference  is  made' 
in  Samuel  to  the  currency  of  a  certain  proverb 
(1  Sam.  X.  12),  and  to  the  disuse  of  the  term 
seer  (1  Sam.  ix.  9),  but  in  a  manner  which  by 
no  means  implies  an  authorship  long  posterior  to 
the  time  of  the  actual  circumstances.  The  pro- 
verb, '  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?'  was  one 
which  for  many  reasons  would  obtain  rapid  and 
imiversal  circulation  :  and  if  no  other  hypothesis 
be  considered  satisfactory,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  remark  about  the  term  '  seer '  becoming 
obsolete  may  be  the  parenthetical  insertion  of  a 
later  hand.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  Samuel's  days 
the  term  K^33  came  to  be  technically  used  in  his 
school  of  tiie  prophets. 

IMore  opposed  to  our  view  of  the  age  of  these 
books  is  the  statement  made  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 — 
'  Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  unto 
this  day' — a  form  of  language,  according  to  De 
Wette  (§  180),  which  could  not  have  been  em- 
ployed before  the  separation  of  the  nation  into 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  HUvernick 
remarks,  however  (§  169),  that  Ziklag  belonged 
first  to  Judah,  and  then  to  Simeon,  ere  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines ;  and  the  expression  de- 
notes not  that  the  city  reverted  to  its  former  owners, 
but  that  it  became  the  property  of  David,  and  of 
David's  successors  as  sovereigns  of  the  territory 
of  Judah.  Judah  is  not  used  in  opposition  to  the 
ten  tribes ;  and  the  writer  means  to  say  that 
Ziklag  became  a  royal  possession  in  consequence 
of  its  being  a  gift  to  David,  and  to  such  as  might 
have  regal  power  over  Judah.  Tlie  names  Israel 
and  Judah  were  used  in  the  way  of  contrast  even 
in  David's  time,  as  De  Wette  himself  admits 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  16  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 ;  v.  15  ;    xix. 
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It  is  said  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  '  Now  the  aeti 
of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are 
written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  iu 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book 
of  Gad  the  seer.'  The  old  opinion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  Samuel,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  was  founded  on  this  quotation.  The 
prophets  were  wont  to  write  a  history  of  their  own 
times.  That  Samuel  did  so  in  reference  to  the 
great  events  of  his  life,  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  he  '  wrote  the  manner  of  the  kingdom 
in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord'  (I  Sam. 

X.  25).   The  phrase,  hWG^  '^XH.  may  not  refer 

to  our  present  Samuel,  which  is  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  this  collection  seems  to  have  been. 
It  does  not,  like  the  treatise  to  which  the  author 
of  Chronicles  refers,  include  'the  acts  of  David, 
first  and  last.' 

The  annals  which  these  three  seers  compiled 
were  those  of  their  own  times  in  succession 
(Kleinert,  Aechtheit  d.  Jes.  Pt.  I.  p.  83) ;  so 
that  there  existed  a  history  of  contemporary  events 
written  by  three  inspired  men.  The  portion 
written  by  Samuel  might  include  his  own  life, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Saul's  history,  as  well  as 
the  earlier  portion  of  David's  career.  Gad  was 
a  contemporary  of  David,  and  is  termed  his  seer. 
Probably  also  he  was  one  of  his  associates  in 
his  various  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  In 
the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  Nathan  was  a 
prominent  counsellor,  and  assisted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Solomon.  We  have  therefore  prophetic 
materials  for  the  books  of  Samuel.  Havernick 
(§  161)  supposes  there  was  anotiier  source  of  in- 
formation to  which  the  author  of  Samuel  might 
resort,  namely,  the  annals  of  David's  reign — a 
conjecture  not  altogether  unlikely,  as  may  be 
seen  by  his  reference  to  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  com- 
pared with  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24.  The  accounts 
of  David's  heroes  and  their  mighty  feats,  with 
the  estimate  of  their  respective  bravery,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  contribution  by  Seruiah,  the 
scribe,  or  principal  secretary  of  state.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  the  various  chapters  of  these  books 
may  be  definitely  portioned  out  among  Samuel, 
Gad,  and  Nathan,  or  that  they  are  a  composition 
proceeding  immediately  from  these  persons.  We 
hold  them  to  be  their  production  in  the  sense  of 
primary  authorship,  though,  as  we  now  have 
them,  they  bear  the  marks  of  being  a  compilation. 

Another  evident  source  from  which  materials 
have  been  brought,  is  a  collection  of  poetic  com- 
positions— some  Hebrew  anthology.  We  have, 
first,  the  song  of  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  hymn  of  the  Virgin  re- 
corded by  Luke.  That  song  is  by  no  means  an 
anachronism,  as  has  been  rashly  supposed  by 
some  critics,  such  as  Hensler  {Erlduter  d.  1  B. 
Sam.  12),  and  the  translator  of  De  Wette  (ii.  222). 
Tiie  latter  considers  it  entirely  inappropriate,  and 
regards  its  mention  of  King  and  Messiah,  as  be- 
traying its  recent  and  spurious  birth.  The  Song 
is  one  of  ardent  gratitude  to  Jehovah.  It  pourtrays 
his  sovereign  dispensations,  asserts  the  character  of 
his  government  to  be,  that  he  '  resisteth  tlie  proud, 
and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble,'  and  concludes 
with  a  prophetic  aspiration,  in  pious  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  theocracy,  and  with  the  great  pro- 
mise, which  it  so  zealously  cherished  (Hengsten- 
berg,  Die  Authentic  des  Pentat.  ii.  115).    2  Saan. 
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1. 18,  also  contains  an  extract  from  the  book  of 
Jasher,  viz.  a  composition  of  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,  named  '  the  Song  of  the  Bow.'  Besides, 
there  is  the  chorus  of  a  poem  which  was  sung  on 
David's  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine 
giant  (1  Sam.  xviii.7^.  There  are  also  three  hymns 
of  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  18-29),  in  which  the  king 
otfers  up  his  grateful  devotions  to  Jehovah  (2  Sam. 
xxii.) ;  a  triumphal  ode,  found  with  some  altera- 
tions in  the  18th  Psalm  and  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7, 
which  preserves  the  last  words  of  the  'anointed  of 
the  God  of  Jacob.'  To  these  may  be  added  the 
remains  of  a  short  elegy  on  the  death  of  Abner 
(2  Sam.  iii.  33-4).  Whether  all  these  effusions, 
as  well  as  the  lament  over  David  and  Jonathan, 
were  taken  from  Jasher,  we  know  not.  It  may 
be  that  they  were  drawn  from  this  common  source, 
this  national  collection  of  the  Hebrew  muse.  At 
least,  some  critics,  who  compare  the  long  hymn 
found  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  and  which  forms  the 
eighteenth  psalm,  and  note  the  variations  of  the 
text,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  one  has  not 
been  copied  from  the  other,  but  that  both  have  been 
taken  from  a  very  old  common  source  :  a  conjec- 
ture far  more  natural  tlian  the  ordinary  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  David  either  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  poem,  or  that  the  va7-ite  lectiones  are 
the  errors  of  transcribers.  At  all  events  the  com- 
piler of  the  books  of  Samuel  has  evidently  used  as 
one  of  his  sources  some  collection  of  poetry*  Such 
collections  often  contain  the  earliest  history  of  a 
nation,  and  they  seem  to  have  abounded  among 
the  susceptible  people  of  the  East. 

Thus,  from  such  sources,  public  and  acknow- 
ledged, has  the  compiler  fetched  his  materials,  in 
the  shape  of  connected  excerpts.  The  last  of  tho 
prophetic  triumvirate  might  be  the  redactor  07 
editor  of  the  work,  and  we  would  not  date  its 
publication  later  than  the  death  of  Nathan,  while 
the  original  biographies  may  have  been  finished 
at  the  period  of  David's  decease.  But,  after  all, 
certainty  on  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be  attained. 
We  can  hope  only  for  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.    Probability  is  all  that  we  dare  assert. 

But  in  opposition  to  our  hypothesis  it  has  been 
argued,  that  in  these  books  there  are  traces  of 
several  documents,  which  have  been  clumsily  and 
inconsiderately  put  together,  not  only  by  a  late, 
but  a  blundering  compiler.  The  German  critics 
are  fond  of  a  peculiar  species  of  critical  chemistry, 
by  which  they  disengage  one  portion  of  a  book 
from  the  surrounding  sections.  They  have  ap- 
plied it  to  Genesis,  to  the  Pentateuch  generally, 
and  to  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The 
elaborate  theory  of  Eichhorn  on  the  present  sub- 
ject {Einleit,  iii.  p.  476),  is  similar  to  that 
which  he  has  developed  in  his  remarks  on 
Chronicles,  viz.,  that  the  basis  of  the  second 
book  of  Samuel  was  a  short  life  of  David,  which 
was  augmented  by  interpolated  additions.  The 
first  book  of  Samuel  is  referred  by  him  to  old 
written  sources,  but  in  most  parts  to  tradition, 
botii  in  the  life  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  Bertholdt 
{Einleit.  p.  894)  modifies  this  opinion  by  affirm- 
ing that  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  there  are  three 
independent  documents,  chaps,  i.-vii.,  viii.-xvi., 
xvii.-xxx.,  containing  respectively  Samuel's  his- 
tory, Saul's  life,  and  David's  early  biography  ; 
while  in  reference  to  the  second  book  of  Samuel, 
he  generally  admits  the  conjecture  of  Eichhorn. 
Gramberg  {l)ie  Chronik,  vol.  ii.  p.  80)  is  in  fa- 
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vour  of  two  narratives,  named  by  him  A.  and  B., 
and  Stahelin  partially  acquiesces  in  his  view. 
Such  theories  have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them  but  the  ingenious  industry  which  framed 
them.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there  are  evident 
vestiges  of  two  different  sources  being  used  and 
intermingled  in  Samuel ;  that  the  narrative  is 
not  continuous  ;  especially,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
duplicate  and  contradictory  statements.  Such 
vestiges  are  alleged  to  be  the  following  :  in  1 
Sani.x.  1,  Samuel  is  said  to  have  anointed  Saul, 
whereas  in  x.  20-25  the  prophet  is  described  as 
having  chosen  him  by  lot.  The  reason  of  this  two- 
fold act  we  have  already  given  in  our  remarks 
on  Samuel  in  the  preceding  article.  The  former 
was  God's  private  election,  the  latter  his  public 
theocratic  designation.  Again,  it  is  affirmed  (hat 
two  different  accounts  are  given  of  the  cause  why 
the  people  demanded  a  king,  the  one  (1  Sam. 
viii.  5)  being  the  profligacy  of  Samuel's  sons,  and 
the  other  (xii.  12-13)  a  menaced  invasion  of  the 
Ammonites.  Both  accounts  perfectly  harmonize. 
The  nation  feared  the  inroads  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  and  they  felt  that  Samuel's  sons  could 
not  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the 
various  tribes.  It  was  necessary  to  tell  the  old 
judge  that  his  sons  could  not  succeed  him  ;  for 
he  might  have  pointed  to  them  as  future  advisers 
and  governors  in  the  dreaded  juncture. 

The  accounts  of  Saul's  death  are  also  said  to 
differ  from  each  other  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  2-6,  and 
2  Sam.  i.  2-12).  We  admit  the  difl'erence,  the 
first  account  being  the  correct  one,  and  the  second 
being  merely  the  invention  of  the  cunning  Ama- 
lekite,  who  framed  the  lie  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Saul's  great  rival,  David.  It  is  recorded  that  twice 
did  David  spare  Saul's  life  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  and 
xxvi.).  The  fact  of  the  repetition  of  a  similar  deed 
of  generosity  can  never  surely  give  the  narrative 
a  legendary  character.  The  miracle  which  mul- 
tiplied the  loaves  and  the  fishes  was  twice  wrought 
by  Jesus.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to 
the  supposed  double  origin  of  the  proverb,  '  Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ?'  In  1  Sam.  x.  1 1  its 
real  source  is  given,  and  in  xix.  24  another  reason 
and  occasion  are  assigned  for  its  national  currency. 
Especially  has  great  stress  been  laid  on  what  are 
supposed  to  be  different  records  of  David's  intro- 
duction to  Saiil,  contained  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  18-22, 
and  in  the  following  chapter.  That  there  is  diffi- 
culty here  cannot  be  denied,  but  to  transpose  the 
passages,  on  the  supposition  that  David's  encounter 
with  Goliath  was  prior  to  his  introduction  to  Saul 
as  musician,  will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  if 
Saul  became  so  jealous  of  David's  popularity  a« 
he  is  represented,  no  one  of  his  domestics  would 
have  dared  to  recommend  David  to  him  as  one 
possessed  of  high  endowments,  and  able  to  chai-m 
away  his  melancholy.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the 
Sept.  omits  no  less  than  twenty-five  verses  in 
these  chapters.  Yet  the  omission  does  not  effect  a 
reconciliation.  Some  critics,  such  as  Houbigant, 
Michaelis,  Dathe,  and  Kennicott,  regard  the  en- 
tire passage  as  an  interpolation.  We  are  inclined 
to  receive  the  chapters  as  they  stand.  David  is 
first  spoken  of  as  introduced  to  Saul  as  a  min- 
strel, as  becoming  a  favourite  of  the  sovereign, 
and  being  appointed  one  of  his  aid-de-camps. 
Now  the  fact  of  this  previous  introduction  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  very  passage  which  creates  the 
difficulty  J  for  after,  in  minute  Oriental  fashion. 
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(Ewald,  Komposition  der  Genes.,  p.  148)  David 
and  his  genealogy  are  again  brought  before  the 
reader,  it  is  said,  '  and  David  went  and  returned 
from  Saul  to  feed  his  father's  sheep  at  Bethlehem.' 
The  only  meaning  this  verse  can  have,  is,  that 
David's  attendance  at  court  was  not  constant, 
especially  as  Saul's  evil  spirit  may  have  left  him, 
Tiie  writer  wlio  describes  the  combat  with  Goliath 
tlius  distinctly  notices  tliat  David  had  aheady 
been  introduced  to  Saul;  nay,  farther,  specific 
allusion  is  again  made  to  David's  standing  at 
court.  'And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul,  and  he 
prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house ;  and  David 
played  with  his  hand,  as  at  other  times'  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  10).  ThCj phrase,  '  as  at  other  times,'  must 
refer  to  the  notices  of  the  former  cliapter.  Yet, 
after  the  battle,  Saul  is  represented  as  being  igno- 
rant of  the  youth,  and  as  inquiring  after  him. 
And  Ahner  the  general  declares  that  he  does  not 
know  the  youthful  hero.  Can  we  imagine  any 
ordinary  writer  so  to  stultify  himself  as  this  author 
is  supposed  to  have  done,  by  intimating  that 
David  had  been  with  San],  and  yet  that  Saul  did 
not  know  him  ?  No  inconsistency  must  have 
been  apparent  to  the  annalist  himself.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  that  David  liad  left  Saul 
for  some  time  before  his  engagement  with  Goliath; 
that  the  king's  fits  of  gloomy  insanity  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  correct  impressions  of  David's 
form  and  person,  tlie  period  of  David's  life,  when 
the  youth  passes  into  the  man,  being  one  which 
is  accompanied  with  considerable  change  of  ap- 
pearance. The  inquiry  of  Saul  is  more  about 
the  young  warrior's  parentage  than  about  himself. 
It  has  sometimes  struck  us  that  Abner's  vehement 
profession  of  ignorance  is  somewhat  suspicious  : 
'  As  thy  soul  liveth,  0  king,  I  cannot  tell ;' — a 
response  too  solemn  for  a  question  so  simple.  We 
cannot  pursue  the  investigation  farther.  We  would 
not  in  such  a  passage  positively  deny  all  difficulty, 
like  Hiivernick  (§  1C6)  :  we  only  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  no  sane  autlior  would  so  far  oppose  himself 
in  a  plain  story,  as  some  critics  suppose  the  author 
of  Samuel  to  liave  done.  Appeal  has  also  been 
made  to  David's  two  visits  to  Achish,  King  of 
Gath :  but  tliey  liappened  in  circumstances  very 
dissimilar,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded 
as  a  duplicate  chronicle  of  the  same  event. 

Lastly,  attention  is  called  to  1  Sam.  xv.  35 
where  it  is  said,  that '  Samuel  came  no  more  to 
see  Saul  again  till  the  day  of  his  death,'  as  if  the 
statement  were  contradictory  of  xix.  24,  where 
Saul  met  with  Samuel,  and  '  lay  naked  all  day 
and  all  night  before  liim.'  De  Wette's  translator 
before  referred  to  (vol.  ii.  p.  222)  dishonestly 
affirms  that  the  first  verse  says,  'Samuel  did  not 
see  Saul  till  liis  death,'  that  is,  he  never  saw  him 
again ;  whereas  the  language  is, '  Samuel  came  no 
more  to  see  Saul,'  that  is,  no  longer  paid  him  any 
visit  of  friendship  or  ceremony,  no  longer  sought 
Lim  out  to  afl'ord  him  counsel  or  aid.  This  decla- 
ration cannot  surely  be  opposed  to  the  following 
portion  of  the  record,  which  states  that  Saul  ac- 
cidentally met  Samuel;  for  he  pursued  David 
to  Ramah,  where  the  propliet  dwelt,  and  so  came 
in  contact  with  his  former  benefactor.  May  we 
not  therefore  conclude  that  the  compiler  has  not 

i'oined  two  narratives  of  opposite  natures  very 
oosely  together,  or  overlapped  them  in  various 
places ;  but  has  framed  ou':  of  authoritative  docu- 
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ments  a  consecutive  history,  not  dwelling  on  a!) 
events  with  equal  interest,  but  passing  slightlv 
over  some,  and  formally  detailing  others  wioa 
national  relish  and  delight? 

Scope. — The  design  of  these  books  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  other  historical  treatises 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  books  of  Kings  are  a 
history  of  the  nation  as  a  theocracy ;  those  of 
Chronicles  have  special  reference  to  the  form  and 
ministry  of  the  religious  worship,  as  bearing  upon 
its  re-establishment  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 
Samuel  is  more  biographical,  yet  the  theocratic 
element  of  the  government  is  not  overlooked.  It 
is  distinctly  brought  to  view  in  the  early  chapters 
concerning  Eli  and  his  house,  and  tlie  fortunes  ot 
the  ark  ;  in  the  passages  which  describe  the  change 
of  the  constitution  ;  in  the  blessing  which  rested 
on  the  house  of  Obed-Edom ;  in  the  cur?e  which 
fell  on  the  Bethshemites,  and  Uzzah  and  Saul,  for 
intrusive  interference  with  holy  things.  The  book 
shows  clearly  that  God  was  a  jealous  God  ;  that 
obedience  to  him  secured  felicity ;  that  the  nation 
sinned  in  seeking  another  king ;  that  Saul's  spe- 
cial iniquity  was  his  impious  oblivion  of  his 
station  as  only  Jehovah's  vicegerent,  for  he  con- 
temned the  prophets  and  slew  the  priesthood ;  and 
that  David  owed  his  prosperity  to  his  careful 
culture  of  the  sacred  principle  of  the  Hebrew 
administration.  1'his  early  production  contained 
lessons  both  for  the  people  and  for  succeeding 
monarchs,  bearing  on  it  the  motto,  '  Whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning.' 

Relation  to  Kings  and  Chronicles. — Samuel 
is  distinctly  referred  to  in  Kings,  and  also  quoted. 
(Compare  1  Sam.  ii.  33  with  1  Kings  ii.  26 ; 
2  Sam.  V.  5  with  I  Kings  ii.  11 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12 
with  1  Kings  ii.  4,  and  I  Chron.  xvii.  24,  25).  The 
history  in  Kings  presupposes  that  contained  in 
Samuel.  The  opinion  of  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt, 
that  the  author  of  Chronicles  did  not  use  our 
books  of  Samuel,  appears  contrary  to  evident  fact, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  his- 
tories. Even  Kcil  {Apologetischer  Versuch  iiber 
die  Ckronik,  p.  206)  supposes  that  tlie  chronicler^ 
Ezra,  did  not  use  the  memoirs  in  Samuel  and 
Kings ;  but  Movers  (Kritisch  Untersuch.  iiber 
die  Bibl.  Chronik)  proves  that  these  books  were, 
among  others,  the  sources  which  the  chronicler 
drew  from  in  the  formation  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  history. 

Credibility. — The  authenticity  of  the  history 
found  in  the  books  of  Samuel  rests  on  sufficient 
grounds.  Portions  of  them  are  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament  (2  Sam.  vii.  14,  in  Heb.  i.  5; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  in  Acts  xiii.  22).  References 
to  them  occur  in  other  sections  of  Scripture,  es- 
pecially in  the  Psalms,  to  which  they  often  afford 
liistoric  illustration.  It  has  been  argued  against 
them  that  they  contain  contradictory  statements. 
The  old  objections  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Simon, 
and  Le  Clerc,  are  well  disposed  of  by  Carpzovius, 
(^Introductio,  p.  215).  Some  of  these  supposed 
contradictions  we  have  already  referred  to,  and 
for  a  solution  of  others,  especially  of  seeming  con- 
trariety between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chro 
nicies,  we  refer  with  satisfaction  to  Davidson's 
Sacred  Herineneutics,  p.  544,  &c.  Some  of  the 
objections  of  Vatke,  in  his  BM.  TheoL, — cujus 
mentio  est  refutatio— are  summarily  disposed  of 
by  Hengstenberg  (Z)t«  Authentic  des  Pentat,  vol. 
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II.  p.  n5\  who  usually  chastises  such  adversaries 
wiuh  a  whip  of  scorpions.  Discrepancies  in  num- 
bers, and  sometimes  in  proper  names,  are  the 
most  common ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  textual 
errors  in  numeration  are  both  most  frequently 
and  most  easily  committed.  [David  ;  Chro- 
Nicr.Es;  Saul.] 

Commentaries. — Victorinl  Strigelii  Comm. 
in  qtiatiior  Libr.  Reg.  et  Paralipp.,  1624,  folio  ; 
N.  Serrarii  Comm.  in  libr.  Josuce,  Jtid.,  Ruth, 
Reg.,  et  Paralipp.,  1609,  folio;  Seb.  Schmidt, 
Jn  Lib.  Sam.  Comm.  1681-89,  4to ;  Jac.  Bon- 
frerii  Comm.  in  libr.  qttat.  Reg.,  &c.,  1643 ; 
Clerici  Comm.  in  libr,  Sam. ;  Opera,  T.  ii. ; 
Jo.  Drusii  Annotat.  in  Locos  diffic.  Jos.,  Jud., 
Sam.,  1618;  Hensler,  Erliiuterungen  des  I.  B. 
Sam.  &c.  1795  ;  Maurer,  Comment.  Critic,  p.  1 ; 
Exegctische  Handbuch  des  A.  T.  st.  iv.  v.;  Chan- 
dler's Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David, 
2  vols.  1786.— J.  E. 

SANBALLAT  (Di"???  ;  Sept.  Saw/SaMctr), 
a  native  of  Horonaim,  beyond  the  Jordan  (Neh. 
ii.  10),  and  probably  also  a  Moabitish  chief,  whom 
(probably  from  old  national  hatred)  we  find 
united  in  coimcil  with  the  Samaritans,  and  active 
in  attempting  to  deter  the  returned  exiles  from 
fortifyitig  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  1,  sq. ;  vi.  I,  sq.). 
Subsequently,  during  the  absence  of  Nehemiah 
in  Persia,  a  son  of  Joiada,  the  high  priest,  was 
married  to  his  daughter  (Neh.  xiii.  28).  Whether 
Saiiballat  held  any  public  office  as  governor  over 
the  Moabites,  or  over  tlie  Samaritans,  the  record 
does  not  state.  Such  a  character  is  usually 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  supposed  authority  of  a 
passage  of  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  a  Sanballat, 
a  Cuthean  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  the  last 
Darius  as  governor  of  Samaria  {Antiq,  xi.  7.  2). 
The  time  assigned  to  this  Sanballat  is  120  years 
later  than  that  of  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah, 
and  we  can  only  identify  the  one  with  the  other 
by  supposing  that  Josephus  was  mistaken  both  in 
the  age  and  nation  of  the  individual  whom  he 
mentions.  Some  admit  this  conclusion,  as  Jose- 
phus goes  on  to  state  how  this  person  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  son  of  the  high-priest, 
which  liigh-priest,  however,  he  tells  us  was  Jaddua, 
in  accordance  with  the  date  he  has  given.  The 
son  of  the  high-priest  thus  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat  wais  named  Manasseh,  and  is  further 
stated  by  Josephus  to  have  become  the  high-priest 
of  the  schismatical  temple,  which  his  father-in-law 
establisiied  for  the  Samaritans  in  Mount  Gerizim 
J^Samaritans].  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  account 
in  Josephus  is  so  circumstantial,  it  seems  probable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  name  and 
other  circumstances,  his  Sanballat  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  the  same  that  obstructed  the  labours 
of  Nehemiah.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Jewish 
liistorian,  who  does  not  mention  this  contemporary 
of  Neiiemiah  purposely,  on  account  of  some 
similar  circumstance,  transferred  the  history  and 
name  of  Nehemiah's  Sanballat  to  fill  up  the  ac- 
count of  a  later  personage,  of  whose  name  and 
origin  he  may  have  been  ignorant.  But  there  is 
much  obscurity  and  confusion  in  that  part  of  his 
work  in  which  he  has  lost  the  guidance  of  the 
canonical  history,  and  has  not  acquired  that  of 
tne  books  of  Maccabees. 

SANDAL  ('?y3  ;    Sept.  and  N.  T.,  {m6^tui, 
•ovScUiw),  a  covering  for  the  feet,  usually  de- 
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noted  by  the  word  translated  *  shoe '  in  tht 
Authorized  Version.  It  was  usually  a  sole  of 
hide,  leather,  or  wood,  bound  on  to  the  loot  by 
thongs ;  but  it  may  sometimes  denote  such  shoes 
and  buskins  as  eventually  came  into  use.  Thus 
the  word  uwJSTj^a,  which  literally  means  'what 
is  bound  under,'  i.  e.  the  foot,  and  certainly  in 
the  first  instance  denoted  a  sandal,  came  to  be 
also  applied  to  the  Roman  calccus,  or  shoe  co- 
vering the  whole  foot.  Josephus  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  vi.  1-8)  so  uses  it  of  the  caliga,  the  thick 
nailed  shoe  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  This  word 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  x. 
10;  Mark  i.  7;  Luke  ili.  16;  x.  4;  John  i.  27; 
Acts  vii.  33;  xiii.  25),  and  is  also  frequently 
used  by  the  Sept.  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
term  ;  but  it  appears  in  most  places  to  denote  a 
sandal.  Hence  the  word  rendered  '  shoe-latchet ' 
(Gen.  xiv.  23,  and  in  most  of  the  texts  just  cited), 
means  properly  a  sandal  thong. 

Ladies  of  rank  appear  to  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals  (Cant.  vii.  1)  ; 
though,  if  the  bride  in  that  book  was  an  Egyptian 
princess,  as  some  suppose,  the  exclamation,  '  How 
beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  sandals,  O  princes 
daughter!'  may  imply  admiration  of  a  luxury 
properly  Egyptian,  as  the  ladies  of  that  country 
were  noted  for  their  sumptuous  sandals  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  364).  But  this  taste  was 
probably  general;  for,  at  the  present  day,  the 
dress  slippers  of  ladies  of  rank  are  among  the 
richest  articles  of  their  attire,  being  elaborately 
embroidered  with  flowers  and  other  figures  wrought 
in  silk,  silver,  and  gold. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  sandals  of 
the  Hebrews  differed  much  from  those  used  in 
Egypt,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  from  the  greater 
roughness  of  their  country,  they  were  usually  of 
more  substantial  make  and  materials.  The 
Egyptian  sandals  varied  slightly  in  form  :  those 
worn  by  the  upper  classes,  and  by  women,  were 
usually  pointed  and  turned  up  at  the  end,  like 
our  skates,  and  many  of  the  Eastern  slippers  at  the 
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present  day.  They  were  made  of  a  sort  of  woven 
or  interlaced  work  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus- 
stalks,  or  other  similar  materials,  and  sometimes 
of  leather ;  and  were  frequently  lined  with  cloth, 
on  which  the  figure  of  a  captive  was  painted  j 
that  humiliatuig  position  being  considered  suited 
to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  whom  they  hated 
and  despised.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews 
adopted  this  practice  ;  but  the  idea  which  it  ex- 
pressed, of  treading  their  enemies  under  their  feet 
was  familiar  to  them  (Josh.  x.  24.)    Those  of 
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the  middle  classes  who  w«re  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing sandals,  often  preferred  walking  barefooted. 
Shoes,  or  low  boots,  are  sometimes  found  at 
Thebes  ;  but  these  are  believed  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wil- 
kinson to  have  been  of  late  date,  and  to  have 
belonged  to  Greeks,  since  no  persons  are  repre- 
sented in  the  paintings  as  wearing  them,  except 
foreigners.  They  were  of  leather,  generally  of 
a  green  colour,  laced  in  front  by  thongs,  which 
passed  through  small  loops  on  either  side,  and 
were  principally  used,  as  in  Greece  and  Etruria, 
by  women  (Wilkinson,  iii.  374-367). 


482.    [Greek  and  Ron^an  Sandals.] 

In  transferring  a  possession  or  domain,  it  was 
customary  to  deliver  a  sandal  (Ruth  iv.  7),  as  in 
our  middle  ages,  a  glove.  Hence  the  action  of 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  region  or  territory, 
was  a  symbol  of  occupancy.  So  Ps.  Ix.  10: 
'  Upon  the  land  of  Edom  do  I  cast  my  sandal ;' 
I.  e.  I  possess,  occupy  it,  claim  it  as  my  own. 
In  Ruth,  as  above,  the  delivering  of  a  sandal  sig- 
nified that  the  next  of  kin  transferred  to  another 
a  sacred  obligation ;  and  he  was  hence  called 
'  sandal-loosed.'  A  sandal  thong  (Gen.  xiv.  23), 
or  even  sandals  themselves  (Amos  ii.  6  ;  viii.  6), 
are  put  for  anything  worthless  or  of  little  value ; 
which  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  extemporaneous  manner  in  which  a 
man  will  shape  two  pieces  of  hide,  and  fasten 
them  with  thongs  to  the  soles  of  his  feet — thus 
fabricating  in  a  few  minutes  a  pair  of  sandals 
which  would  be  dear  at  a  penny. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  to  take  off  the 
sandals  on  holy  ground,  in  the  act  of  worship, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior.  Hence  the  com- 
mand to  take  the  sandals  from  the  feet  under 
such  circumstances  (Exod.  iii.  5  ;  Josh.  v.  15). 
This  is  still  the  well-known  custom  of  the  East — 
an  Oriental  taking  off  his  shoe  in  cases  in  which 
a  European  would  remove  his  hat.  The  shoes 
of  the  modern  Orientals  are,  however,  made  to 
slip  off  easily,  wliich  was  not  the  case  with 
sandals,  that  required  to  be  unbound  with  some 
trouble.  This  operation  was  usually  performed 
by  servants ;  and  hence  the  act  of  unloosing  the 
sandals  of  another  became  a  familiar  symbol  of 
servitude  (Mark  i.  7  ;  Luke  iii.  16  ;  John  i.  27  ; 
Acts  xiii.  25).  So  also  when  a  man's  sandals 
had  been  removed,  they  were  usually  left  in 
charge  of  a  servant.  In  some  of  the  Egyptian 
paintings  servants  are  represented  with  their 
matter's  sandals  on  their  arm  :  it  thus  became 
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another  conventional  mark  of  a  servile  coo* 
dition,  to  bear  Uie  sandals  of  another  (Matt 
iii.  II). 

SANHEDRIM,  more  properly  Sanhkorii* 
(l^'lTflip,  ffvvfSptoy),  the  supreme  judicial  coun* 
cil  of  the  Jews,  especially  for  religious  affaii'S. 
It  was  also  called  JH  n*3,  House  of  Judgment ; 
and  in  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  the 
appellations  yepovcria  and  irpecrPvTfpiov  seem  also 
to  be  applied  to  it  (comp.  2  Mace.  i.  10 ;  iv.  44  ; ' 
Acts  V.  21 ;  xxii.  5 :  1  Mace.  vii.  33  ;  xii.  35, 
&c.).  ^ 

This  council  consisted  of  seventy  members. 
Some  give  the  number  at  seventy-two,  but  for 
this  there  appears  no  sufficient  authority.  To 
this  number  the  high  priest  was  added,  '  provided 
he  was  a  man  endowed  with  wisdom '  (n^H  DK 
n»3n3  MKI,  Maimonid.  Sanked.  c.  2).  Re- 
garding the  class  of  the  Jewish  people  from  which 
these  were  chosen,  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
Maimonides  (Sanhed.  c.  2)  tells  us,  that  this 
council  was  composed  •  of  Priests,  Levites,  and 
Israelites,  whose  rank  entitled  them  to  be  as- 
sociated with  priests.'  Dr.  Jost,  the  learned  his- 
torian of  his  nation,  simply  says  :  'the  members 
of  the  council  were  chosen  from  among  the  peo- 
ple ;'  and  more  particularly  in  another  place  he  re- 
marks :  'these  judges  consisted  ofthe  most  eminent 
priests,  and  of  the  scribes  of  the  people,  who  were 
chosen  for  life,  but  each  of  whom  had  to  look  to 
his  own  industry  for  his  support'  (Geschichte  der 
Israeliten  seit  der  Zeit  der  Makkabder,  th.  i. 
8.  49 ;  iii.  86).  The  statement  in  this  latter 
passage  corresponds  with  the  terms  used  in  Matt, 
ii.  4,  where  the  council  convened  by  Herod,  in 
consequence  of  what  the  wise  men  of  the  East 
had  told  him,  is  described  as  composed  of '  all 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people ;'  the 
former  of  whom  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm. 
in  loc.)  explains  as  the  clerical,  the  latter  as  the 
laical  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  the 
threefold  enumeration,  Priests,  Elders,  and 
Scribes  (Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  xxvi.  2,  57,  &c.);  and 
this  is  the  description  which  most  frequently  occurs. 
By  the  first  are  to  be  understood,  not  such  as  had 
sustained  the  office  of  high-priest,  but  the  chief 
men  among  the  priests  ;  probably  the  presidents 
of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the  priest- 
hood was  divided  (1  Chron._  xxiv.  6 ;  comp.  the 
use  of  the  phrase  D''jnDn  HK'  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
14).  By  the  second,  we  are  probably  to  under- 
stand the  select  men  of  the  people — the  Alder- 
men,— persons  whose  ranker  standing  led  to  their 
being  raised  to  tliis  distinction.  And  by  the  last 
are  designated  those,  whether  of  the  Levitical 
family  or  not,  who  gave  themselves  to  the  jursuit 
of  learning,  especially  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 
To  this  general  description  we  may  add  what 
Maimonides  lays  down  as  to  the  qualifications 
required  in  those  who  were  eligible  to  this  office. 
These  were — 1.  that  they  should  possess  much  and 
varied  learning ;  2.  that  they  should  be  free  from 
every  bodily  defect,  such  as  lameness,  blindness, 
&c. ;  3.  that  they  should  be  of  such  age  as  should 
afford  tliem  experience,  and  yet  not  exjwse  them 
to  the  feebleness  of  dotage  ;  4.  that  they  sliould 
not  be  eunuchs ;  5.  that  they  should  be  fathers  . 
6.  that  they  should  possess  the  moral  qualiti«f 
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»H   ft)rth   in  Exod.   xviii.  21;    Deut.  i.  13-16 

(SrtnAerf.  c.  3).  A  number  of  persons  were  al- 
"•ays  in  the  condition  of  candidates  for  admission 
Into  this  honourable  body,  from  among  whom 
vacancies  were  supplied  as  they  occurred.  The 
ijew  member  was  installed  by  the  imposition  of 
^ands,  the  company  chaunting  the  words  '  Lo ! 
a  hand  is  upon  thee,  and  the  power  is  given  thee 
of  exercising  judgment,  even  in  criminal  cases ' 
{Sanhed.  c.  4). 

In  the  council  the  office  of  president  belonged 
to  the  high  priest,  if  he  was  a  member  of  it ; 
when  he  was  not,  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  sub- 
stitute was  provided,  or  liis  place  occupied  by  the 
oerson  next  in  rank.  He  bore  the  title  of  N''K'3, 
chief  or  president ;  and  it  was  his  prerogative  to 
Jummon  the  council  together,  as  well  as  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations.  When  he  entered  the 
assembly,  all  the  members  rose,  and  remained 
standing  until  he  requested  them  to  sit.  Next 
in  rank  to  him  was  the  vice-president,  who  bore 
the  title  of  )n  TTia  3X,  Fatfier  of  the  Boxise  of 
Judgment ;  whose  duty  it  was  to  su])ply  the  place 
of  the  president  in  case  he  should  be  prevented 
by  any  accidental  cause  from  discharging  his 
duties  himself.  When  the  president  was  present, 
this  officer  sat  at  his  right  hand.  The  third  grade 
of  rank  was  that  of  the  DDH,  or  sage,  whose  bu- 
siness was  to  give  counsel  to  the  assembly,  and 
who  was  generally  selected  to  his  office  on  ac- 
count of  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  law  ; 
his  ])lace  was  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president. 
The  assembly,  when  convened,  sat  in  the  form  of 
a  semi-circle,  or  half-moon,  the  president  occu- 
pying the  centre.  At  each  extremity  stood  a 
scribe,  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  council.  There  were  certain 
officers,  called  D'''1D1K',  whose  business  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  our 
policemen:  tliey  were  armed  with  a  baton,  kept 
order  in  the  street,  and  were  under  the  direction 
of  tlie  Sanhedrim. 

The  meetings  of  this  council  were  usually  held 
in  the  morning.  Their  place  cf  meeting  was  a 
hall,  close  by  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
leading  from  the  outer  court  of  the  women  to  the 
holy  place  ;  from  its  pavement  of  polished  stone, 

it  was  called  nn^H  TiaB'!?.*  A  Talmudic 
tradition  affirms  that,  forty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  Sanhedrim  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Romans  to  forsake  this  hall,  and 
hold  their  meetings  in  caves  on  the  east  side  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  temple  stood;  but  as  the 
Mischna  is  silent  in  regard  to  this,  and  as  the 
\fie\<i  Testament  history  seems  incompatible  with 
its  truth,  we  must  resolve  this  tradition  into  the 
generalization  of  some  solitary  case  into  a  regular 
practice.  In  cases  of  urgency  the  Sanhedrim 
might  be  convened  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest 
(Matt.  xxvi.  3). 

The  functions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  writers,  co-extensive  w'*h 
llie  civil  and  religious  relations  of  the  people.  In 
tlieir  hands,  we  are  told,  was  placed  the  supreme 
authority  in  all  things ;  they  interpreted  the  law, 

*  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
XiOSffTpuTos,  where  Pilate  sat  in  judgment  on 
Christ,  and  which  was  evidently  a  place  in  his 
own  dwelling  (John  xix.  13). 
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they  appointed  sacred  rites,  they  imposed  tri- 
butes, tliey  decreed  war,  they  judged  in  capital 
cases ;  in  short,  they  engrossed  the  supreme  au- 
thority, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  In 
this  there  is  no  small  exaggeration ;  at  least, 
none  of  the  historical  facts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  confirm  this  description  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  whilst  some  of  these 
facts,  sucli  as  the  existence  of  civil  officers  armed 
with  appropriate  authority,  seem  directly  opposed 
to  it.  In  the  notices  of  this  body,  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  find  nothing  which  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  their  powers  extended  beyond 
matters  of  a  religious  kind.  Questions  of  blas- 
phemy, of  sabbath-breaking,  of  lieresy,  are  those 
alone  which  we  find  referred  to  their  judicature 
(comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  57-65  ;  John  v.  11,  18;  Matt, 
xii.  14,  sq. ;  Acts  v.  17,  sq.,  &c.).  On  those  guilty 
of  these  crimes  they  could  pronounce  sentence  of 
death ;  but,  under  the  Roman  government,  it  was 
not  competent  for  them  to  execute  this  sentence : 
tlieir  power  terminated  with  the  pronouncing  of  a 
decision,  and  the  transmission  of  this  to  the  pro- 
curator, with  whom  it  rested,  to  execute  it  or  not 
as  he  saw  meet  (John  xviii.  31 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  1,  2). 
Hence  the  unseemly  readiness  of  this  council  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  assassin  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying those  who  were  obnoxious  to  them  (Acts 
V.  33;  xxiii.  12-15).  The  case  of  Stephen  may 
seem  to  furnish  an  objection  to  this  statement ; 
but  as  his  martyrdom  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  procurator  was  absent,  and  was  altogether 
a  tumultuous  procedure,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  more  than  a  casual  excejition  to  the 
general  rule.  Josephus  informs  us,  that  after  the 
death  of  Festus,  and  before  tlie  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  liigh  priest  Ananus,  availing  himself 
of  tlie  opportunity  tlius  afforded,  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  condemned  James 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  with  several  others,  to  suffer 
death  by  stoning.  This  licence,  however,  was 
viewed  with  much  displeasure  by  the  new 
procurator,  Albinus,  and  led  to  the  deposition  of 
Ananus  from  the  office  of  high  priest  (Antiq.  xx. 
9.  1,  2). 

At  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  the 
Sanhedrim  ^  arose,  is  involved  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. The  Jews,  ever  prone  to  invest  with  the 
honours  of  remote  antiquity  all  tlie  institutions  of 
their  nation,  trace  this  council  to  the  times  of 
Moses,  and  find  the  origin  of  it  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  body  of  elders  as  the  assistants  of 
Moses  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions 
(Num.  xi.  16,  17).  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  any  other  than  a  temporary 
arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  Moses ;  nor  do 
we,  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
detect  any  traces  whatever  of  the  existence  of 
this  council  in  the  times  preceding  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  nor  in  those  immediately  succeeding 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  existence  of  tliis  council 
by  Josephus,  is  in  connection  with  the  reign 
of  Hyrcanus  II.,  b.c.  69  {Antiq.  xiv.  9.  3). 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  existed  before 
this  time — that  it  arose  gradually  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  prophetic  oflBce  in  Judah,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  felt  want  of  some  supreme  direction 
and  judicial  authority — that  the  number  of  its 
members  was  fixed  so  as  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  council  of  elders  appointed  to  assist  Mosea-^ 
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and  that  it  first  assumed  a  formal  and  influential 
existence  in  the  later  years  of  the  MaceJo-Grecian 
dynasty.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  allusions 
made  to  it  in  the  Apocryphal  booi<s  (2  Mace.  i. 
10;  iv.  44;  xiv.  5;  Judith  xi.  14,  &c.);  and 
perhaps,  also,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  use  of 
the  name  avveSpioy,  from  which  the  Hel)rew3 
formed  their  word  Sanhedrim,  indicates  a  Mace- 
donian origin  (comp.  Livy,  xlv.  32). 

The  Talmudical  writers  tell  us,  that,  besides 
the  Sanliedrim  properly  so  called,  there  was  in 
every  town  containing  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  inhabitants,  a  smaller  Sanhedrim 
(n^\^p  P'nniD),  consisting  of  twenty-three 
members,  before  which  lesser  causes  were  tried, 
and  from  the  decisions  of  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
tlie  supreme  council.  Two  such  smaller  councils 
are  said  to  have  existed  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to 
this  class  of  tribunals  that  our  Lord  is  supposed 
to  allude,  under  the  term  Kpicris,  in  Matt.  v.  22. 
Where  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  under  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  a  council  of  three  adjudi- 
cated in  all  civil  questions.  What  brings  insu- 
perable doubt  upon  this  tradition  is,  that  Josephus, 
who  must  liom  his  position  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  judicial  institutions  of 
his  nation,  not  only  does  nut  mention  these  small- 
er councils,  but  says,  that  the  court  next  b^low 
the  Sanhedrim  was  compi)sed  of  seven  members. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts,  but  without  success ;  and  it  seems 
now  very  generally  agreed,  that  the  account  of 
Josephus  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Mischna ; 
and  that,  consequently,  it  is  to  the  tribunal  of 
tlie  seven  judges  that  our  Lord  ajjplies  the  term 
KplffLs,  in  the  passage  referred  to  (Tholuck,  Berg- 
predigt,  in  loc,  Eng.  Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  Kui- 
noel,  in  loc). 

Comp.  Otho,  Lexicon  Rahhinico-Philolog.  in 
voce  ;  Seidell,  De  Synedriis  Veterum  Ebraiorum, 
ii.,  95,  sq.  ;  Reland,  Antiq.  ii.  7  ;  Jahn,  Archte- 
ologie,  ii.  2.  §  186  ;  Pareau,  Atitig.  Heb.  iii. 
L  4  ;  Lightfoot,  Works,  plur.  locis ;  Hartmann, 
Enge  Verbindung  des  Alten  Test,  mit  dem  Keuen, 
8.  166,  fl.,  &c.— W.  L.  A. 

SAPPHIRA  {%aTT(piipy{),  the  wife  of  Ananias, 
and  his  accomplice  in  the  sin  for  which  he  died 
(Acts  V.  1-10).  Unaware  of  the  judgment  which 
had  befallen  her  husband,  she  entered  the  place 
about  three  hours  after,  probably  to  look  for  him ; 
and  being  there  interrogated  by  Peter,  repeated  and 
persisted  in  the  'lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,'  which 
had  destroyed  her  husband  ;  on  which  the  grieved 
apostle  made  known  to  her  his  doom,  and  pro- 
nounced her  own — '  Behold,  the  feet  of  those 
who  have  buried  tiiy  husband  are  at  tlie  door, 
and  shall  carry  thee  out.'  On  hearing  these  awful 
words,  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  The  cool  ob- 
stinacy of  Sajiphira  in  answering  as  she  did  the 
questions  which  were  probably  designed  to  awaken 
her  conscience,  deepens  the  shade  of  tlie  foul 
crime  common  to  her  and  her  husband  ;  and  has 
suggested  to  many  the  probability  that  the  plot 
was  of  her  devising,  and  that,  like  another  Eve, 
she  drew  her  husband  into  it.  But  this  is  mere 
conjecture  [Ananias]. 

SAPPHIRE  (1-Sp  ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  cA-k- 
4>eipos),  a  precious  stone,  mentioned  in  Exod. 
xxiv.  10 ;  xxviii.  18 ;  Job  xxviii.  16 ;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13  J  Rev.  xxi.  19.    That  which  we  call 
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sapphire  is  next  in  hardness  and  vala«  to  the  dk« 
mond,  and  is  mostly  of  a  blue  colour  of  varionf 
shades.  But  the  stone  which  Pliny  describe* 
under  the  name  of  sapphire  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii. 
39),  in  agreement  witli  Theophrastus  (De  Lapid. 
23),  is  manifestly  tlie  lapis  lazuli.  It  is  opaque, 
inclines  often  to  the  deep  blue  colour  of  the 
violet,  and  has  sometimes  pebble-spots  of  a  golden 
yellow  hue.  This  stone,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently valuable  for  Job  xxviii.  16;  and  Pliny 
says  that  it  is  *  inutilis  scnlpturae,'  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  sapphir  of  Exod.  xxviii.  18), 
which  was  engraved.  It  seems,  therefore,  likely 
that,  notwitlistanding  the  classical  appropriation 
of  tiie  name  to  the  lapis  lazuli,  the  true  sapphire, 
or  rather  that  wliich  we  call  such,  is  the  stone 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  often  found  in 
collections  of  ancient  gems. 

SARABIM.     [Thorns.] 

SARAH  (ri'lK',  a  princess,  a  noble  lady,  being 
the  fem.  of  IB'  sar, '  a  prince,' '  a  nobleman ;'  Sept. 
^d^^a),  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  mother  of 
Isaac.  Slie  was  at  first  called  '^tJ*  Sarai,  the  ety. 
mology  and  signification  of  which  are  obscure. 
Ewald  (Gram.  §  324)  explains  it  to  mean  con- 
tentious,  quarrelsome  (from  the  root  7\'W),  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  natural  sense ;  and  the  mere 
change  of  the  name  to  one  more  honourable,  may 
imply  that  there  was  something  unpleasant  in  the 
one  previously  borne  (Gen.  xvii.  5,  sq.).  As 
Sarah  never  appears  but  in  connection  with  some 
circumstance  in  which  her  husband  was  princi- 
pally concerned,  all  the  facts  of  her  history  have 
already  been  given  in  the  article  Abraham,  and 
her  conduct  to  Hagar  is  considered  in  the  article 
which  bears  her  name.  These  facts  being  fami- 
liar to  the  reader,  a  few  supplementary  remarks 
on  particular  points  are  alone  required  in  this 
place. 

There  are  two  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
parentage  of  Sarah.  Many  interpreters  suppose 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  elder 
son  of  Abraham's  father  Terah  (probably  by  a 
former  wife),  and  the  same  person  with  the  Iscaii 
who  is  named  as  one  of  the  daughters  of  Haran 
(Gen.  xi.  29).  In  this  case  she  was  niece  of 
Abraham,  although  only  ten  years  younger  than 
her  husband,  and  the  sister  of  Milcah  and  of  Lot. 
The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  of  much 
weight.  It  is  certain  that  Nahor,  the  surviving 
brother  of  Abraham,  married  Milcah,  the  other 
daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Abraham's  marriage  with  Sarah  is  mentioned, 
would  alone  suggest  that  he  took  the  remaining 
daughter.  '  Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives  : 
the  name  of  Abiam's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the  name 
of  Nahor's  wife  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran, 
the  father  of  Milcah,  and  the  father  of  Iscah  ' 
(Gen.  xi.  29).  Here  most  of  the  Jewish  writers 
say  that  Iscah  is  Sarai ;  and  without  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
for  what  reason  it  should  be  so  pointedly  noted 
that  Haran,  who  was  the  father  of  Milcah,  was  also 
tlie  father  of  Iscah.  Besides,  if  Sarai  is  not  Iscah, 
no  account  is  given  by  Moses  of  her  descent ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  omit 
it,  as  it  must  have  been  agreeable  to  a  people 
so  careful  of  genealogy  to  know  whence  they  wer« 
descended,  both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side 
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Again,  wjen  Terah  leaves  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  it 
is  said  tbat  •'  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot 
his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  his 
son  Abram  s  wife ;  and  they  went  forth,'  &c. 
(Gen.  xi.  31) ;  on  which  Aben  Ezra  observes 
that  if  Sarai  had  been  (as  some  suppose)  the 
daughter  of  Terah  and  sister  of  Abram,  the  text 
would  doubtless  have  run:  'Terah  took  Abram 
his  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter,  the  wife  ot 
Abram.'  The  double  relationship  to  Lot  which 
such  an  alliance  would  produce,  may  also  help  to 
tl»e  better  understanding  of  some  points  in  the 
connection  between  Lot  and  Abraham.  Against 
this  view  we  have  to  produce  the  assertion  of 
Abraham  himself,  that  Sarai  was  his  half-sister, 
'  the  daughter  of  my  fatlier,  but  not  the  daughter 
of  my  mother  '  (Gen.  xx.  12)  :  but  this  is  held 
by  many  to  mean  no  more  than  that  Haran  her 
father  was  his  half-brother;  for  the  colloquial 
usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  matter,  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  he  might  call  a  niece  a 
sister,  and  a  grand*daughter  a  daughter.  In 
general  discourse  '  daughter '  comprised  any  and 
every  female  descendant,  and  '  sister '  any  and 
every  consanguineous  relationship. 

Tliat  Sarah  had  great  beauty  appears  from 
the  precautions  which  Abraham  took  to  guard 
himself  and  her  from  the  dangers  it  was  likely  to 
occasion.  And  that  his  was  not  too  partial  an 
estimate  of  her  attractions,  is  evinced  by  the 
transactions  in  Egypt  and  at  Gerar  (Gen.  xii. 
15  ;  xxi.  2).  In  the  former  case  the  commenda- 
tions wliich  the  princes  of  Pharaoh  bestowed 
npon  the  charms  of  the  lovely  stranger,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  owing  to  the  con- 
trast which  her  fresh  Mesopotamiau  complexion 
offered  to  the  dusky  hue  of  their  own  beauties. 
But  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  the  nearer 
Syria  could  offer  complexions  as  fair  as  hers ; 
and,  moreover,  a  people  trained  by  their  habits 
to  aiimire  'dusky  '  beauties,  were  not  likely  to  be 
inordinately  attracted  by  a  fresh  complexion. 

It  is  asked  wnether  Sarah  was  aware  of  the 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  her  long- 
deferred  hopes.  The  chronology  is  uncertain,  and 
does  not  decide  whether  this  translation  occurred 
before  or  after  her  death.  She  was  probably  alive ; 
and  if  so,  we  may  understand  from  the  precau- 
tions employed  by  Abraham,  that  she  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  journey  to  the 
land  of  Moriali,  and,  indeed,  tliat  it  was  the  object 
of  these  precautions  to  keep  from  her  knowledge  a 
matter  wliich  must  so  deei)ly  wound  her  heart. 
He  could  have  the  less  difficulty  in  this,  if  his 
faith  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  believe  that 
he  should  bring  back  in  safety  the  son  he  was 
commanded  to  saciifi<;e  (Heb.  xi.  19).  As,  how- 
ever, the  account  of  her  death  immediately  fol- 
lows that  of  this  sacrifice,  some  of  the  Jewish 
writers  imagine  that  the  intelligence  killed  her, 
and  that  Abraham  found  her  dead  on  his  return 
(  Targ.  Jonath.,  and  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xxiii.  2 ; 
Pirke  Eliezer,  c.  52).  But  thtre  seems  no  au- 
thority for  such  an  inference. 

Sarah  is  so  rarely  introduced  directly  to  our 
notice,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  her  cha- 
racter justly,  for  want  of  adequate  materials. 
She  is  seen  only  when  her  presence  is  indispen- 
fable ;  and  then  she  appears  with  more  of  sub- 
tnissi/Mi,  and  of  simjjlicity,  than  of  dignity,  and 
tnanitests  an  unwise  but  not  unusual  promptitude 
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in  following  her  first  thoughts,  and  in  proceeding 
upon  the  impulse  of  her  first  emotions.  Upon 
the  whole,  Sarah  scarcely  meets  the  idea  the 
imagination  would  like  to  form  of  the  life-com- 
panion of  80  eminent  a  person  as  Abraham. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  she 
was  a  most  attached  and  devoted  wife.  Her  hus- 
band was  the  central  object  of  all  her  thoughts  ; 
atid  he  was  not  forgotten  even  in  her  first  transports 
of  joy  at  becoming  a  mother  (Gen.  xxi.  7).  This 
is  her  highest  eulogium. 

Isaiah  is  the  only  prophet  who  names  Sara.. 
(ch.  li.  2).  St.  Paul  alludes  to  her  hope  of  be- 
coming a  mother  (Rom.  iv.  19)  ;  and  afterwards 
cites  the  promise  which  she  received  (Rom.  ix. 
9) ;  and  Peter  eulogises  her  submission  to  her 
husband  (1  Pet.  iii.  6). 

SARDIS  (StfpSets),  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  in  a  tine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Pac- 
tolus  (Herod,  vii.  31  ;  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vii. 
2-1 1  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  625). 
It  is  in  N.  lat.  38°  30';  E.  long.  27°  57'.  Sardis 
was  a  great  and  ancient  city,  and  from  its  wealth 
and  importance  was  the  object  of  much  cupidity 
and  of  many  sieges.  When  taken  by  Cyrus, 
under  Croesus,  its  last  king,  who  has  become  pro- 
verbial for  his  riches,  Sardis  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  opulent  cities  of  the  East.  After  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  it  passed  to  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  rapidly  declined  in  rank  and  im- 
portance. In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  579),  but 
was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  emperor  (Tacit.  Amial. 
ii.  47).  The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  bore  an  ill 
repute  among  the  ancients  for  their  voluptuous 
habits  of  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  point  of  the 
phrase  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the  city — 
'Thou  hast  a  few  names,  even  in  Sardis,  whicli 
have  not  defiled  their  garments'  (Rev.  iii.  4).  The 
place  that  Sardis  holds  in  this  message,  as  one 
of  the  '  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,'  is  the  source  of 
the  peculiar  interest  with  wliich  the  Christian 
reader  regards  it.  From  what  is  said  it  appears 
that  it  had  already  declined  much  in  real  reli- 
gion, although  it  still  maintained  the  name  and 
external  aspect  of  a  Christian  church,  '  having  a 
name  to  live,  wliile  it  was  dead'  (Rev.  iii.  1). 

Successive  earthquakes,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks,  have  reduced  this  once  flou- 
rishing city  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  presenting  many 
remains  of  its  former  splendour.  The  habitations 
of  the  living  are  confined  to  a  few  miserable 
cottages,  forming  a  village  called  Sart.  This, 
with  the  ruins,  are  still  found  on  the  true  site  of 
Sardis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  or  Bouz-dag, 
as  the  Turks  call  it.  The  ruins  are  chiefly  tliose  of 
the  theatre,  stadium,  and  of  some  churches.  There 
are  also  two  remarkable  pillars,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Cyhele;  and,  if  so,  they 
are  among  the  oldest  monuments  now  existing 
in  the  wodd,  the  temple  having  been  built  only 
300  years  after  that  of  Solomon.  The  acropolis 
seems  well  to  define  the  site  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
marked  object,  being  a  tall  distorted  rock  of  soft 
sandstone,  rent  as  if  by  an  eavtliquake.  A 
countless  number  of  sepulchral  hillocks,  beyond 
the  Hermus,  heighten  the  desolateness  of  a  spot 
which  the  multitudes  lying  there  once  made 
busy  by  their  living  presence  and  pursuits.  See 
Smith,  Hartlev,  Maclarlane,  and  Arundell,  seve- 
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rally,  On  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia ;  Arundell, 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor;  Stoich,  Dissert,  de 
Sept.  Urb.  Asiee  in  Apocal. ;  Ricbter,  Wallfahr- 
ten;  Schubert,  Morgenlaiid,  &c. 
SARDIUS.  [Odem.] 
SARDONYX.  [Yahalom.] 
SAREPTA  (SopeTTTa,  Luke  iv.  26  ;  Hebrew, 
7.arephath,  nS"]^),  a  Phoenician  town  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xvii.  9, 
10  ;  Ol)ad.  xx.  It  is  the  place  where  Elijah  went 
to  dwell,  and  where  he  performed  the  miracle  of 
multiplying  the  barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil, 
and  where  he  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life.  It 
still  subsists  as  a  large  village,  under  the  name 
of  Sarafend.  The  crusaders  made  Sarepta  a 
Latin  bishopric  in  the  archiepiscopate  of  Sidon, 
and  erected  near  the  port  a  small  chapel  over  the 
reputed  site  of  Elijah's  miracle  (Will.  Tyr.  xix. 
14  ;  Jacob  de  Viniacus,  ch.  44).  It  is  clear  that 
the  Sarepta  of  the  crusaders  stood  on  the  sea 
sliore  ;  and,  therefore,  the  present  village  bearing 
the  same  name,  which  stands  upon  the  adjacent 
hills,  must  have  been  of  more  recent  origin. 
(See  Nau,  l^ov.  Voyage,  p.  544  ;  I'ococke,  ii.  85 ; 
Robinson,  Bib.  Researches,  iii.  413,414;  Rau- 
mer,  Paldstina,  p.  140). 

S  ARGON,  king  of  Assyria  [Assyria]. 
SARON.     [Sharon.] 

SATAN.  The  doctrine  of  Satan  and  of  Satanic 
igency  is  to  be  made  out  from  revelation,  and 
from  reflection  in  agreement  with  revelation. 

Scripture  Names  or  Titles  of  Satan. — Besides 
Satan,  he  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dragon,  tlie  Evil 
One,  the  Angel  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  the  Prince 
of  this  World,  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, 
the  God  of  this  World,  Apollyon,  Abaddon,  Be- 
lial,  Beelzebub.  Satan  and  Devil  are  the  names 
by  which  he  is  oftener  distinguished  than  by  any- 
other,  the  former  being  applied  to  him  about  forty 
times,  and  the  latter  about  fifty  times. 


Satan  is  the  Hebrew  word  |P5y  transfeiredto 
the  English.  It  is  derived  frotn  the  verb  |Dl?, 
which  means  '  to  lie  in  wait,'  '  to  oppose,'  '  to 
be  an  adversary,'  Hence  the  noun  denotes  an 
adversary  or  oj)poser.  The  word  in  its  generic 
sense  occurs  in  I  Kings  xi.  14  :  '  The  Lord  raised 
up  an  adversary  (JDK')  against  Solomon,'  i.  e.  Ha 
dad  the  Edomite.  In  the  23rd  verse  the  word  oc 
curs  again,  applied  to  Rezan,  It  is  used  in  th« 
same  sense  in  1  Sam,  xxix.  4,  where  David  ii 
termed  an  adversary  ;  and  in  Num.  xxii.  22,  wher- 
theangel  '  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversarj 
(|tDJ^)  to  Balaam,'  i.  e.  to  oppose  him  when  he  wen* 
with  the  princes  of  Moab.     See  also  Ps.  cix.  6. 

In  Zecli.  iii.  1,  2,  the  word  occurs  in  its  specifit 
sense  as  a  proper  name :  '  And  he  showed  mt 
Joshua  the  high-priest  standing  before  the  ang^ 
of  tiie  Lord,  and  Satan  (IDKTI)  standing  at  hit 

right  hand  to  resist '  (1313^?,  '  to  satanize  him ') 
'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan  (IDbTl),  Tht 
Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan.'  Here  it  is  manifest 
both  from  the  context  and  the  use  of  the  article 
that  some  particular  adversary  is  denoted. 

In  the  1st  and  2nd  chapters  of  Job,  the  same  us« 
of  the  word  with  the  article  occurs  several  times. 
The  events  in  which  Satan  is  represented  as  the 
agent  contirm  this  view.  He  was  a  distiiiguished 
adversary  and  tempter.  See  also  1  Chron.  xxi.  1, 
When  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament, 
this  doctrine  of  an  invisible  evil  agent  becomes 
more  clear.  With  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  great 
opposer  of  that  kingdom,  the  particular  adversary 
and  antagonist  of  the  Saviour,  would  naturally 
become  more  active  and  more  known.  The  anta- 
gonism of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  to  Christ  and 
his  kingdom  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
passages  and  their  contexts :  Matt.  iv.  10 ;  xiL  26 : 
Mark  iv,  15;   Luke  x.  ISj    »xii.  3,  31 ;  Acta 
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xx^•L  18  ;  Rom.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  14 ;  Eev. 
ii.  13 ;  xii.  9.  Peter  is  ouce  called  Satan,  be- 
cause his  spirit  and  conduct,  at  a  certain  time, 
were  so  much  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  Christ,  and  so  much  in  the  same  line 
of  direction  with  the  workings  of  Satan.  This 
is  the  only  application  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament  to  any  but  the  prince  of  the  apostate 
angels. 

Devil  (Aid/?oXof)  is  the  more  frequent  term  of 
designation  given  to  Satan  in  the  New  Testament. 
Both  Satan  and  devil  are  in  several  instances  ap- 
plied to  the  same  being  (Rev.  xii.  9).  '  That  old 
serpent,  the  devil  and  Satan.'  Christ,  in  the 
temptation  (Matt,  iv.),  in  his  repulse  of  the 
tempter,  calls  him  Satan ;  while  the  evangelists 
distinguish  him  by  the  term '  devil.'  Devil  is  the 
translation  of  Jid/?oXo{,  from  the  verb  (5ia/?dX_X(o,'to 
thrust  through,' '  to  carry  over,'  and,  tropically, 
*  to  inform  against,'  *  to  accuse.'  He  is  also  called 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren  (Eev.  xii.  10).  The 
Hebrew  term  Satan  is  more  generic  than  the 
Greek  SidffoXoi.  The  former  expresses  his  cha- 
racter as  an  opposer  of  all  good ;  the  latter  denotes 
more  particularly  the  relation  which  he  bears 
to  the  saints,  as  their  traducer  and  accuser. 
Aiaffo'Sos  is  the  uniform  translation  which  the 
Septuagint  gives  of  the  Hebrew  Ttoic,  when  used 
with  the  article.  Farmer  says  that  the  term  Sa- 
tan is  not  appropriated  to  one  particular  person 
or  spirit,  but  signifies  an  adversary  or  opponent 
in  general.  This  is  to  no  purpose,  since  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  devil  as  an  adversary  in  par- 
ticular. There  are  four  instances  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  word  Jiu/JoXoj  is  applied 
to  human  beings.  In  three  out  of  the  four,  it  is 
in  the  plural  number,  expressive  of  quality,  and 
not  personality  (1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  S  ; 
Tit.  ii.  3).  In'the  fourth  instance  (John  vi.  70), 
Jesns  says  to  his  disciples,  '  Have  not  I  chosen 
you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?'  (Stdpo\os). 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  New  Testament 
of  its  application  to  a  human  being  in  the  singular 
number;  and  here  Dr.  Campbell  thinks  it  should 
not  be  translated  '  devil.'  The  translation  is,  how- 
ever, of  no  consequence,  since  it  is  with  the  use  of 
the  original  word  that  this  article  is  concerned. 
The  obvious  reasons  for  this  application  of  Stt^- 
BoKos  to  Judas,  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  go  to  confirm  the  rule.  The  rule  is  that,  in 
the  New  Testament  usage,  the  word  in  the  singular 
number  denotes  individuality,  and  is  applied  to 
Satan  as  a  proper  name.  By  the  exception,  it  is 
applied  to  Judas,  from  his  resemblance  to  the 
devil,  as  an  accuser  and  betrayer  of  Christ,  and 
from  his  contributing  to  aid  him  in  his  designs 
against  Christ.  With  these  exceptions,  the  ustis 
loqttendi  of  the  New  Testament  shows  o  Aid$o\os 
to  be  a  proper  name,  applied  to  an  extraordinary 
being,  whose  infliipnce  upon  the  human  race  is 
great  and  mischievous  (Matt.  iv.  1-11  ;  Luke 
viii.  12;  John  viii.  44;  Acts  xiii.  10;  Ephes.  vi. 
11  ;  1  Pet.  V.  8;  1  John  iii.  8;  Rev.  xii.  9). 
The  term  devil,  wi)ich  is  in  the  New  Testament 
the  uniform  translation  of  5io/3oXoj,  is  also  fre- 
quently the  translation  of  SaiVtuv  and  daifi6i'tov. 
Between  these  words  and  Std^o\os  the  English 
translators  have  made  no  distinction.  The  former 
are  almost  always  used  in  connection  with  de- 
moniacal possessions,  and  are  applied  to  the  pos- 
tescing  spirits,  but  never  to  the  prince  of  those 
»pirit8.    On  the  other  band,  5ia^o\os  is  never 
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applied  to  tlie  demons,  but  only  to  their  prince; 
thus  showing  tliat  the  one  is  used  definitely  as  a 
proper  name,  while  the  others  are  used  indefinitely 
as  generic  terms.  The  sacred  writers  made  a  dis- 
tinction, which  in  the  English  version  is  lost. 
In  this,  our  translators  followed  the  German  ver- 
sion :  tetifel,  like  the  term  devil,  being  applied  to 
both  Stdfio\os  and  5oi'/xto»/. 

Personality  of  Satan.—We  determine  the  per- 
sonality of  Satan  by  the  same  criteria  that  we  use 
in  determining  whether  Caesar  and  Napoleon  were 
real,  personal  beings,  or  the  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas,  viz.,  by  the  tenor  of  history  con- 
cerning them,  and  the  ascription  of  personal  attri- 
butes to  them.  All  the  forms  of  personal  agency 
are  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  in  setting 
forth  tlie  character  and  conduct  of  Satan.  They 
describe  him  as  having  power  and  dominion, 
messengers  and  followers.  He  tempts  and  resists ; 
he  is  held  accountable,  charged  with  guilt ;  is  to 
be  judged,  and  to  receive  final  punishment.  On 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  teach  the  proper  personality  of  Satan, 
they  could  have  found  no  more  express  terms  than 
those  which  they  have  actually  used.  And  on 
the  supposition  that  they  did  not  intend  to  teach 
such  a  doctrine,  their  use  of  language,  incapable 
of  communicating  any  other  idea,  is  wholly  inex- 
plicable. To  suppose  that  all  this  semblance  of  a 
real,  veritable,  conscious  moral  agent,  is  only  a 
trope,  a  ])rosopopeia,  is  to  make  the  inspired  pen- 
men guilty  of  employing  a  figure  in  such  a  way 
that,  by  no  ascertained  laws  of  language,  it 
could  be  known  that  it  was  a  figure, — in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  not  be  taken  to  be  a  figure, 
without  violence  to  all  the  rhetorical  rules  by 
which  they  on  other  occasions  are  known  to  have 
been  guided.  A  personification,  protracted  through 
such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  even  should  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  by  07ie  person — never 
dropped  in  the  most  simple  and  didactic  portions 
— jiever  explained  when  the  most  grave  and  im- 
portant truths  are  to  be  inculcated,  and  when  men 
the  most  ignorant  and  prone  to  superstition  are  to 
be  the  readers — a  personification  extending  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation, — this  is  altogether  ano- 
malous and  inadmissible.  But  to  suppose  that 
the  several  writers  of  the  different  books  of  the 
Bible,  diverse  in  their  style  and  intellectual 
habits,  writing  under  widely  diflering  circum- 
stances, through  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  sliould  each,  from  Moses  to  John,  fall  into 
the  use  of  the  same  personification,  and  follow 
it,  too,  in  a  way  so  obscure  and  enigmatical, 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  their  readers  would 
escape  the  error  which  they  did  not  mean  to 
teach,  or  apprehend  the  truth  which  they  wished 
to  set  forth, — to  suppose  this,  is  to  require  men  to 
believe  that  the  inspired  writers,  who  ought  to 
have  done  the  least  violence  to  the  common  laws 
of  language,  have  really  done  the  most.  Such 
uniformity  of  inexplicable  singularity,  on  the  part 
of  such  men  as  the  authors  of  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible,  could  be  accounted  for  only  on  Uie 
hypothesis  that  they  were  subject  to  an  evil  as 
well  as  a  good  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  unifcrmity  of  appellations  and  imagery,  and 
such  identity  of  characteristics,  protracted  through 
such  a  series  of  writings,  go  to  confirm  the  received 
doctrine  of  a  real  personality. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  than  these  general 
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ones,  by  which  the  theory  of  personification  is 
encumbered.  This  theory  suppeses  the  devil  to 
be  \he  principle  of  evil.  Let  it  be  applied  in  the 
interjjretation  of  two  or  tliree  passages  of  Scripture. 
'  Tlien  was  Jesus  led  uj)  of  tlie  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness,  to  lie  temjited  of  the  devil'  (Matt. 
iv.  l-ll).  Was  Jesus  tempted  by  a  real,  personal 
being?  or  was  it  by  the  principle  of  evil?  If  by 
the  latter,  in  whom  or  what  did  this  principle 
reside  ?  Was  it  in  Jesus  ?  Tlien  it  could  not  be 
true  that  in  him  was  no  sin.  The  very  principle 
of  sin  was  in  him,  which  would  have  made  him 
the  tempter  of  himself.  This  is  l)ad  iiermeneutics, 
producing  worse  tlieology.  Let  it  also  be  remem- 
bered that  ih\s  principle  of  ev'i),  in  order  to  be 
moral  evil,  must  inhere  in  some  conscious  moral 
being.  Sin  is  evil,  only  as  it  imj)lies  the  state  or 
action  of  some  personal  and  accountable  agent. 
Who  was  this  agent  of  evil  in  the  Temptation  ? 
Was  it  to  a  meie  abstraction  that  the  Saviour 
said,  '  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  tlie  Lord  thy  God  ;' 
'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  1"  Or  was  it  to  a  real 
person,  having  desires  and  purposes  and  volitions, 
— evil,  because  these  desires  and  jnirposes  and 
volitions  were  evil?  Tiiere  is  but  one  intelligible 
answer  to  such  questions.  And  that  answer  shows 
how  perfectly  untenable  is  the  position  that  the 
devil,  or  Satan,  is  only  the  personification  of  evil. 
Again  :  '  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
and  abode  not  in  the  truth  :  he  is  a  liar  and  the 
father  of  it '  (John  viii.  44).  W^ith  v/liat  pro- 
priety could  these  specific  acts  of  guilt  be  charged 
upon  an  abstraction  ?  An  abstraction  a  murderer ! 
a  liar!  The  principle  of  evil  abode  not  in  the 
truth!  Seriously  to  affirm  such  tilings  of  tlie 
mere  abstraction  of  evil  is  a  solemn  fiction; 
while,  to  assert  them  of  a  fallen  angel,  who 
beguiled  Eve  by  falsehood,  and  brought  death 
upon  all  the  race  of  man,  is  an  intelligible  and 
afl'ecting  truth.  What  necessity  for  inspired  men 
to  >vrite  that  the  devil  sinned  from  the  beginning, 
if  he  be  only  the  principle  of  evil?  Wiiat  con- 
sistency, on  this  hypothesis,  in  their  saying  that 
he  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  if  lie 
has  no  volition,  no  purpose,  no  craft,  no  ends  or 
agency?  If  there  are  such  things  as  personal 
attributes,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  sacred 
writers  do  ascribe  them  to  Satan.  On  any  other 
supposition,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
could  more  easily  be  convicted  of  insanity  than 
believed  to  be  inspired.  The  principle  of  inter- 
jiretation  by  which  tiie  ))ersonality  of  Satan  is 
discarded,  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  personality  of 
the  Deity. 

Natural  His  tor  I/. — Tlie  class  of  beings  to  which 
Satan  originally  belonged,  and  which  constituted 
a  celestial  hierarchy,  is  very  numerous  :  '  Ten 
tliousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him ' 
(Dan.  vii.  10).  They  were  created  and  dependent 
(John  i.  3).  Analogy  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  different  grades  among  the  angels 
as  among  other  races  of  beings.  The  Scrip- 
tures warrant  the  same.  Michael  is  described 
as  one  of  the  chief  princes  (Dan.  x.  13)  ;  as  chief 
captair.  of  the  host  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  v.  14). 
Similar  distinctions  exist  among  the  fallen  angels 
(Col.  ii.  15  ;  Eph.  vi.  12).  It  is  also  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  were  created  susceptible  of 
improvement  in  all  respects,  except  moral  purity, 
as  they  certainly  were  capable  of  apostacy.  As 
to  the  time  when  they  were  brought  into  being,  the 
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Bible  is  silent ;  and  where  it  is  silent,  we  should 
be  silent,  or  speak  with  modesty.  Some  supjxMO 
that  they  were  called  into  existence  after  the  crea- 
tion of  tlie  world  ;  among  whom  is  Dr.  Jolin  Dick. 
Others  have  supposed  that  they  were  created  just 
anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  for  purposes 
of  a  merciful  ministration  to  him.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  as  they  were  the  highest 
in  rank  among  the  creatures  of  God,  so  they  were 
the  first  in  the  order  of  time  ;  and  that  they  may 
have  continued  for  ages  in  obedience  to  their 
Maker,  before  the  creation  of  man,  or  the  fall  of 
the  apostate  angels. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  as  to  the  apostacy 
of  some,  of  whom  Satan  was  the  chief  and  leader. 
'  And  tlie  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate 
or  principality,  but  left  their  own  habitation,'  &c. 
(Jude,  ver.  6).  '  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,'  &c.  (2  Pet.  ii.  4).  Those  who  fol- 
lowed Satan  in  his  apostacy  are  described  as 
belonging  to  him.  The  company  is  called  the 
devil  and  his  angels  (rqj  Aiafi6\^  koI  -rots  ayyt- 
\ois  avTov,  Matt.  xxv.  41).  The  relation  marked 
here  denotes  the  instrumentality  which  tlie  devil 
may  have  exerted  in  inducing  those  called  his 
angels  to  rebel  against  Jehovah  and  join  them- 
selves to  his  interests.  How  Satan  and  his  fol- 
lowers, being  created  so  high  in  excellence  and 
holiness,  became  sinful  and  fell,  is  a  question 
upon  which  theologians  have  differed,  but  which 
they  have  not  settled.  The  difficulty  has  seemed 
so  great  to  Schleiermacher  and  others,  that  they 
have  denied  the  fact  of  such  an  apostacy.  They 
have  untied  the  knot  by  cutting  it.  Still  the 
difficulty  remains.  The  denial  of  mystery  is  not 
the  removal  of  it.  Even  philosophy  teaches  us  to 
believe  sometimes  where  we  cannot  understand. 
It  is  here  that  the  grave  question  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  evil  first  meets  us.  If  we  admit  the  fact 
of  apostacy  among  the  angels,  as  by  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  we  are  constrained  to  do, 
the  admission  of  such  a  fact  in  the  case  of  human 
beings  will  follow  more  easily,  they  being  the 
lower  order  of  creatures,  in  whom  defection  would 
be  less  surprising.  As  to  what  constituted  the 
first  sin  of  Satan  and  his  followers,  there  has 
been  a  diversity  of  opinions.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  the  beguiling  of  our  first  parents. 
Olliers  have  believed  that  the  first  sin  of  the 
angels  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  2.  The  sacred 
writers  intimate  very  plainly  that  the  first  trans- 
gression was  pride,  and  that  from  this  sprang  open 
rebellion.  Of  a  bishop,  the  ajjostle  says  (I  Tim. 
iii.  6),  '  He  must  not  be  a  novice,  lest,  being 
pulled  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation 
of  the  devil.'  From  which  it  appears  that  pride 
was  the  sin  of  Satan,  and  that  for  this  he  was  con- 
demned. This,  however,  marks  the  quality  of  the 
sin,  and  not  the  act. 

In  his  pliysical  nature,  Satan  is  among  tnose 
that  are  termed  spiritual  beings  ;  not  as  excluding 
necessarily  all  idea  of  matter,  but  as  ojjjwsed 
ratlier  to  the  animal  nature.  It  is  the  Trvfi/yuaTi/cJs, 
in  opposition  to  the  y^vxixos-  Tlie  good  angels  are 
all  ministering  spirits,  irvev/iaTa  (Heb.  i.  14) 
Satan  is  one  of  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first 
principality.  The  fall  produced  no  ciiange  in  liia 
jihysical  or  metapiiysical  nature.  Paul,  in  warn- 
ing the  Ephesians  against  the  wiles  of  the  devi] 
(ray  fieBoSelas  rod  SjojSoAou),  tells  them  (EpU 
vi.   12)   that    they  contended  not  against  flesli 
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ftnl  blood,  mere  human  enemies^  but  against 
principalities  and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places ;  Trphs  ra  TrvevfiariKa 
T^s  TTovrtpias  eV  '.  ois  eirovpavlois,  in  whicli  the 
contrast  is  between  human  and  superhuman  foes, 
the  Toc  irvivuaTiKo.  benig  for  ras  (pvaeis  irvevfLa- 
riKois,  or  rh  irveifiara,  spiritual  natures,  or 
spirits,  in  opposition  to  flesh  and  blood  (Rosen- 
miiller,  in  loc).  Satan  is  not  pure  spirit  in  the 
sense  that  God  is  spirit,  nor  necessarily  to  the 
exclusion  of  body  ;  but  that  body,  if  he  has  any, 
is  ethereal,  pneumatic,  invisible.  He  is  unlike 
God,  because  finite  and  dependent ;  and,  in  his 
ethereal  physical  nature,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  moves  unseen  from  place  to  place,  he  is 
unlike  to  man.  He  is  immortal,  but  not  eternal; 
neither  omniscient  nor  omnipresent,  but  raised 
high  above  tlie  human  race  in  knowledge  and 
jiower.  The  Persian  mythology,  in  its  early  stage, 
and,  subsequently,  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans, 
ranked  the  evil  principle  as  coeval  and  co-ordi- 
nate, or  nearly  so,  with  God,  or  the  good  principle. 
The  doctrine  of  tiie  Jewish  church  always  made 
him  a  dependent  creature,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Almighty.  By  the  modifications  wliicli 
Zoroaster  subsequently  introduced,  tlie  Persian 
augelology  came  more  nearly  to  resemble  that  of 
the  Jews.  Some  liave  ascribed  to  Satan  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  contending  that  there  are 
two  series  of  antagonistical  miracles  running 
through  the  Bible.  To  the  miracles  of  Moses 
were  ojiposed  those  of  the  Egyptian  magicians ; 
and  to  those  of  Clirist  and  his  apostles,  tlie  signs 
and  wonders  of  false  prophets  and  Anticlirists — the 
Divine  and  the  Satanic.  Olshausen  maintains 
this  view ;  as  do  some  of  the  older  commentators 
{Biblische7i  Commentar.,  vol.  i.  p.  242).  Tlie  evi- 
dence in  support  of  such  a  belief  iias  not  been 
sufficient  to  procure  for  it  general  acceptance 
(see  Rosenmiiller  and  Calvin  on  Matt.  xxiv. 
24  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  Hengstenberg's  Egypt  and 
the  Books  of  Moses,  ch.  iii. ;  also  Rosenmiiller  and 
Bush  on  Exod.,  ch.  vii.).  With  a  substantial 
presence  in  only  one  place  at  one  time,  yet,  as 
the  head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  he  is  virtually 
present  wherever  his  angels  or  servants  are  exe- 
cuting his  will. 

His  character  is  evil,  purely  and  entirely  so 
(1  John  iii.  8 ;  John  viii.  44).  His  character  is 
denoted  by  his  titles,  Satan,  Adversary,  Diabolos, 
False  Accuser,  Tempter,  &c.  All  the  represent- 
ations of  him  in  Scripture  sliow  him  to  have  un- 
mixed and  confirmed  evil  as  the  l)asis  of  liis 
character,  exhibiting  itself  in  respect  to  God  in 
assuming  to  be  his  equal,  and  in  wishing  to 
transfer  the  homage  and  service  wliich  belong 
only  to  God  to  himself;  and  in  respect  to  men, 
in  efforts  to  draw  them  away  from  God  ancl 
attach  them  to  his  kingdom.  The  evil  <leve]o))es 
itself  in  all  possible  ways  and  by  all  possiiile 
means  of  opposition  to  God,  and  to  those  who  are 
striving  to  establish  and  extend  his  dominion. 
Evil  is  so  transcendent  in  him,  that  his  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  subordinated  to 
it.  His  character  is  symmetrical.  It  has  a 
dreadful  consistency,  from  the  concurrence  in 
evil,  and  subjection  to  it,  of  all  the  powers  of  his 
being.  It  is  unique  and  complete  in  evil,  made 
80  by  the  act  of  apostacy,  and  continued  so  by 
a  pertinacious  adherence  to  evil  as   his  good. 
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Quenstedt  says  that  '  som.e  angels  are  called  evil, 
not  by  reason  of  their  essential  constitution,  but, 
first,  from  an  evil  act,  that  is,  apostacy  from  God  •, 
secondly,  from  an  habitual  perverseness  which 
followed  this  act  of  apostacy ;  thirdly,  on  account 
of  an  irreclaimable  persistency  in  evil.'  Evil  ig 
his  fixed  state,  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  tiie 
invincibility  of  his  dispositions  to  sin — an  invin- 
cibility wliich  no  motives  can  ever  overcome. 
This  confirmation  of  evil  is  denoted  iiy  the  ever- 
lasting chains  of  darkness  in  which  the  apostate 
angels  are  reserved  imto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day  (Jude,  ver.  6).  The  immutability  of  his 
evil  character  precludes  tlie  idea  of  repentance, 
and  therefore  the  possibility  of  recovering  grace. 
'  He  possesses  an  understanding  which  misappre- 
hends exactly  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be 
known,  to  wliich  the  key  fails  without  which 
nothing  can  be  understood  in  its  true  relations, — 
an  understanding  darkened,  however  deep  it  may 
jienetiafe,  however  wide  it  may  reach.  He  ia 
thereby  necessarily  unblessed ;  torn  away  from 
the  centre  of  life,  yet  without  ever  finding  it  in 
himself;  from  the  sense  of  inward  emptiness, 
continually  driven  to  the  exterior  world,  and  yet 
with  it,  as  with  himself,  in  eternal  contradiction  ; 
for  ever  fleeing  from  God,  yet  never  escaping  him  ; 
constantly  labouring  to  frustrate  his  designs,  yet 
always  conscious  of  being  obliged  to  promote 
them  ;  instead  of  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  excellence,  tlie  never  satisfied  desire  after 
an  object  which  it  cannot  attain;  instead  of  hope, 
a  perpetual  wavering  between  doubt  and  de- 
sjiair;  instead  of  love,  a  powerless  hatred  against 
God,  against  his  fellow-beings,  against  himself 
(Twesten). 

Agency. — The  agency  of  Satan  extends  to  all 
(.hat  he  does  or  causes  to  be  done  :  '  Qui  facit  per 
alium  facit  per  se.'  To  this  agency  the  following 
restrictions  have  been  generally  supposed  to  exist : 
it  is  limited,  first,  by  the  direct  power  of  God  ; 
he  cannot  transcend  the  power  on  which  he  is  de- 
pendent for  existence  ;— secondly,  by  the  finiteness 
of  liis  own  created  faculties  ; — thirdly,  by  the  esta- 
blished connection  of  cause  and  effect,  or  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  miracles,  which  he  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  working,  are  deno- 
minated lying  signs  and  wonders,  arifxeiois  Koi 
ripaai  if/euSoux  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  Witli  these  re- 
strictions, the  devil  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion. 

His  agency  is  moral  and  physical.  First,  moral. 
He  beguiled  our  first  parents,  aiid  thus  brought 
sin  and  death  upon  them  and  their  posterity 
(Gen.  iii.).  He  moved  David  to  number  the 
people  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1).  He  resisted  Joshua 
the  high-priest  (Zech.  iii.  1).  He  tempted  Jesus 
(Matt,  iv.)  ;  entered  into  Judas,  to  induce  him 
to  l)etray  his  master  (Luke  xxii.  3);  instigated 
Ananias  and  Sapjihira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  v.  3)  ;  hindered  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
their  way  to  the  Tliessalonians  (1  Tliess.  ii.  18). 
He  is  the  spirit  that  niiw  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii.2);  and  he  deceiveth  tlie 
whole  world  (Rev.  xii.  9). 

The  means  which  he  uses  are  variously  called 
wiles,  darts,  depths,  snares,  all  deceivabieness  of 
unrighteousness.  He  darkens  the  understandings 
of  men,  to  keep  them  in  ignorance.  He  perverts 
their  judgments,  that  he  may  lead  them  into  error. 
He  insinuates  evil  thoughts,  and  thereby  awakens 
in  them   unlioly   desires.     He   excites   them   to 
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pride,  anger,  and  revenge ;  to  discontent,  re- 
pinings,  and  rebellion.  He  labours  to  prop  up 
false  systems  of  religion,  and  to  corrupt  and 
overturn  the  true  one.  He  came  into  most  direct 
and  determined  conflict  with  the  Saviour  in  the 
temptation,  hoping  to  draw  him  from  liis  allegiance 
to  God,  and  procure  homage  for  iiimself :  but  he 
failed  in  liis  purpose.  Next,  he  instigated  the 
Jews  to  put  him  to  death,  thinking  thus  to  thwart 
his  designs  and  frustrate  his  plans.  Here  too  he 
f.iiled,  and  was  made  to  subserve  the  very  ends 
which  he  most  wished  to  prevent.  Into  a  similar 
conflict  does  he  come  with  all  the  saints,  and 
witli  like  ultimate  ill  success.  God  uses  his 
temptations  as  the  means  of  trial  to  his  people, 
.and  of  strength  by  trial,  and  points  them  out  as  a 
motive  to  watchfulness  and  prayer.  Such  are  the 
nature  and  mode  of  his  moral  influence  and 
agency. 

But  his  efforts  are  directed  against  the  bodies 
of  men,  as  well  as  against  their  souls.  That  tlie 
agency  of  Satan  was  concerned  in  producing 
pliysical  diseases  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach 
(Job  ii.  7  ;  Luke  xiii.  16).  Peter  says  of  Christ, 
that  he  went  about  doing  good  and  healing 
(^It&fiei/os)  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil 
(rov  Sia06\ov)  (Acts  x.  38).  Hymeiieus  and 
Alexander  were  delivered  to  Satan,  that  they 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  (1  Tim.  i.  20); 
where  physical  suffering  by  the  agency  of  Satan, 
as  a  divine  chastisement,  is  manifestly  intended. 

Farmer  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  in 
modern  times  who  adopted  the  rationalistic,  or 
accommodation  principle  of  interpretation,  upon 
the  subject  of  demoniacal  possessions.  Semlei 
introduced  his  work  on  Demoniacs  into  Germany, 
and  the  German  neologists  adopted  substantially 
iiis  view.  For  a  refutation  of  this  system  of  inter- 
(iretation,  see  Twesten's  Dogmatik,  Olshausens 
Commenfar,  Storr  and  Flatt's  Biblical  Theol., 
and  Appleton's  Lectures ;  and  for  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  see  the  articles 
Demon;  Demoniacs. 

Whatever  the  demons  may  have  been,  they 
were  considered  by  the  New  Testament  writers  as 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  They  are 
called  unclean  spirits,  evil  demons.  They  are 
conscious  of  being  under  condemnation  (Matt, 
viii.  29).  Christ  came  to  destroy  the  works  of 
Satan  ;  and  he  refers  to  his  casting  out  demons 
by  the  finger  of  God  as  proof  that  he  was  exe- 
cuting that  work.  And  when  charged  with  cast- 
ing them  out  by  the  prince  of  demons,  lie  meets 
the  charge  by  the  assertion  that  tliis  would  be 
dividing  tiie  kingdom  of  Satan — Satan  casting 
out  Satan,  t.  e.  casting  out  his  own  subjects;  — 
the  irresistible  inference  from  which  is,  that  Satan 
and  the  demons  are  one  house,  pertain  to  07ie  and 
the  same  kingdom. 

It  is  of  no  avail  that  there  are  difficulties  connected 
with  the  agency  ascribed  to  Satan.  Objections  are 
of  little  weight  when  brouglit  against  well-authen- 
ticated facts.  Any  objections  raised  against  the 
agency  of  Satan  are  equally  valid  against  liis 
existence.  If  he  exists,  he  must  act ;  and  if  he 
»s  evil,  bis  agency  must  be  evil.  The  fact  of  sucii 
an  agency  being  revealed,  as  it  is,  is  every  way  as 
consonant  with  reason  and  religious  consciousness 
as  are  the  existence  and  agency  of  good  angels. 
Neither  reason  nor  consciousness  could  by  them- 
selves establish  such  a  fact;  but  all  tiie  testimony 
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they  are  capable  of  adducing  is  in  agreement  wiib 
the  Scripture  representation  on  the  subject.  If 
God  communicates  with  good  men  without  theii 
consciousness,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
Satan  may  not,  without  their  consciousness,  com- 
municate with  bad  men.  And  if  good  men  be- 
come better  by  the  influence  of  good  beings,  it  is 
equally  easy  to  suppose  that  bad  men  may  become 
wor.=e  by  the  influence  of  evil  beings.  Such  an 
influence  no  more  militates  against  the  benevo- 
lence of  God,  than  does  the  agency  of  wicked  men, 
or  the  existence  of  moral  evil  in  any  form.  Evil 
agents  are  as  really  under  the  divine  control  as 
are  good  agents.  And  out  of  evil,  God  will 
cause  good  to  come.  He  will  make  the  wrath  of 
devils  as  well  as  of  men  to  praise  him,  and  tiie 
remainder  He  will  restrain. — E.  A.  L. 

SAUL  (i?1KB' ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  ^aov\), 
son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  the 
first  king  of  the  Israelites.  The  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  Samuel's  sons  fiu'iiished  an 
occasion  to  the  Hebrews  for  rejecting  that  theo- 
cracy, of  which  they  neither  appreciated  the 
value,  nor,  tlirough  their  unfaithfulness  to  it,  en- 
joyed the  full  advantages  (1  Sam.  viii.).  An  in 
vasion  by  tlie  Ammonites  seems  also  to  have  con- 
spired with  the  cause  just  mentioned,  and  with  a 
love  of  novelty,  in  prompting  the  demand  for  a 
king  (1  Sam.  xii.  12) — an  officer  evidently  alien 
to  the  genius  of  the  theocracy,  though  contem- 
plated as  an  historical  certainty,  and  provided 
for  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  (1  Sam.  xii.  17-20; 
Deut.  xvii.  14-20  ;  on  which  see  Grotius's  note; 
also  De  Jure  Belli,  &c.  i.  4.  6,  with  the  remarks 
of  Gronovius,  who  (as  Puflendorf  also  does)  con- 
troverts the  views  of  Grotius).  An  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  this  request,  as  not  only  an  instance 
of  ingratitude  to  Samuel,  but  of  rebellion  against 
Jehovah,  and  the  delineation  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  their  kings — notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions prescribed  in  tlie  law— miglit  be  expected 
to  conduct  themselves  {\7^T\  CQB'D,  Sept. 
SiKa'iwfjLa  Tov  ^affiXiais;  1  Sam.  viii.  11  :  x.  25), 
liaving  failed  to  move  the  people  from  tlieir  reso- 
lution, the  Lord  sent  Saul,  who  had  left  home  in 
quest  of  his  father's  asses,  which  had  strayed,  to 
Samuel,  wlio  having  informed  Saul  of  the  divine 
purpose  regarding  liim,  and  having  at  a  feast 
shown  him  a  preference,  which,  no  doubt,  the 
otlier  guests  understood,  privately  anointed  him 
king,  and  gave  liim  various  tokens,  by  which  he 
might  be  assured  tiiat  his  designation  was  from 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  ix.  x.).  Moved  by  tlie  autho- 
rity of  Samuel,  and  by  the  fulfilment  of  these 
signs,  Saul's  reluctance  to  assume  the  office  to 
which  he  was  called  was  overcome;  wliich  may  be 

tlie  meaning  of  the  expression  inN3?  (1  Sam.  x. 
9),  though  his  hesitation  afterwards  returned  (ver. 
21,  22).  On  his  way  home,  meeting  a  company 
of  prophets,  lie  was  seized  with  the  ])rophetic 
afflatus,  and  so  gave  occasion  to  a  proverb  after- 
wards in  use  among  the  Jews,  tiiough  else- 
where a  dilferent  origin  is  assigned  to  (he  saying 
(I  Sam.  xix.  24).  Immediately  after,  Saul  was 
elected  at  Mizpah  in  a  solemn  assembly  by  the 
determination  of  the  miraculous  lot — a  method 
of  election  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews  (Aristot, 
Polit.  vi.  11 ;  and  'V'irg.  ^m.  ii.  '  Laocoon  lectui 
Neptuni  sorte  sacerdos") ;  and  both  previously  to 
that  election  (x.  16),  and  subsequently,  when  !»• 
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Bulted  hy  the  worthless  portion  of  the  Israelites,  he 
showed  that  modesty,  liuinility,  and  forbearance 
which  seera  to  have  characterized  him  till  cor- 
rupted by  the  possession  of  power.  The  person 
thus  set  apart  to  discharge  the  royal  function,  pos- 
sessed at  least  those  corporeal  advantages  which 
most  ancient  nations  desiderated  in  their  sove- 
reigns (the  flSos  &^iov  TvpavylSos.  Eurip.).  His 
person  was  tall  and  commanding,  and  he  soon 
showed  that  his  courage  was  not  inferior  to  his 
strength  (I  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  x.  23).  His  belonging 
to  Benjamin  also,  the  smallest  of  the  tribes, 
though  of  distinguished  bravery,  prevented  the 
mutual  jealousy  with  which  either  of  the  two 
great  tribes,  Judah  and  Ephraim,  would  have  re- 
garded a  king  chosen  from  the  other ;  so  that  his 
election  was  received  with  general  rejoicing,  and 
a  number  of  men,  moved  by  the  authority  of  Sa- 
muel (x.  20),  even  attached  themselves  to  him  as 
a  body  guard,  or  as  counsellors  and  assistants. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Ammonites,  whose  invasion 
nad  hastened  the  appointment  of  a  king,  having 
besieged  Jabesh  in  Gilead,  and  Nahash  their 
king  having  proposed  insulting  conditions  to 
them,  the  elders  of  that  town,  apparently  not 
aware  of  Saul's  election  ( 1  Sam.  xi.  3),  sent  mes- 
sengers through  the  land  imploring  help.  Saul 
acted  with  wisdom  and  promptitude,  summoning 
the  people,  en  masse,  to  meet  him  at  Bezek ;  and 
having  at  the  head  of  a  vast  multitude  totally 
routed  the  Ammonites  (ver.  11),  and  obtained  a 
higher  glory,  by  exhibiting  a  new  instance  of 
clemency,  whether  dictated  by  principle  or  policy 
— 'Novum  imperium  inchoantibus  utilis  cle- 
mentiae  fama'  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  63), '  For  lowliness  is 
young  ambition's  ladder  ;' — he  and  the  people  be- 
took themselves,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  to 
Gilgal,  there  with  solemn  sacrifices  to  reinstal 
the  victorious  leader  in  his  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi.). 
If  the  number  set  down  in  the  Hebrew  text,  of  those 
who  followed  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  8), can  be  depended 
on  (the  Sept.  more  than  doubles  them,  and  Jose- 
phus  outgoes  even  the  Sept.),  it  would  appear 
that  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  dissatisfied  with 
Saul's  election,  for  the  soldiers  furnished  by  the 
other  tribes  were  300,000,  while  Judah  sent  only 
30,000 ;  whereas  the  population  of  the  former, 
compared  with  that  of  Judah,  appears,  from  other 
jiassages,  to  have  been  as  about  five  to  three 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  9).  And  yet  it  is  strange  that 
this  remissness  is  neither  punished  (1  Sam.  xi.  7) 
nor  noticed.  At  Gilgal  Saul  was  publicly 
anointed,  and  solemnly  installed  in  the  kingdom 
by  Samuel,  who  took  occasion  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  his  own  administration — which  he  vir- 
tually transferred  to  Saul — to  censure  the  people 
for  their  ingratitude  and  impiety,  and  to  warn  both 
them  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of  disobedience  to  the 
commands  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xii.).  These  were 
the  principal  transactions  that  occurred  during  the 
first  year  of  Saul's  reign  (which  we  venture  to 
assign  as  the  meaning  of  the  first  clause  of  chap. 

xiii,  ID^On  '?1KK'  7\^\^  \1,  '  the  son  of  a  year 

was  Saul  in  his  reigning' — the  emendation  of 
Origen,  'Saul  was  thirty  years  old,'  which  the 
chronology  contradicts,  for  he  seems  now  to  have 
been  forty  years  old,  and  the  omission  of  the 
whole  first  verse  by  the  Sept.,  being  evidently 
arbitrary,  and,  therefore,  inadmissible  expedients 
for  solving  a  difficulty) ;  and  the  subsequent 
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events  happened  in  the  second  year—which  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause. 

Saul's  first  trial  and  transgression. — The 
restrictions  on  which  he  held  the  sovereignty  had 
(1  Sam.  X.  25)  been  fully  explained  as  well  to 
Saul  as  to  the  people,  so  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  true  position  as  merely  the  lieutenant  of  Je- 
hovah, king  of  Israel,  who  not  only  gave  all  the 
laws,  but  whose  will,  in  the  execution  of  them,  was 
constantly  to  be  consulted  and  complied  with. 
The  first  occasion  on  which  his  obedience  to  this 
constitution  was  put  to  the  test  brought  out  those 
defects  in  his  character  which  showed  his  unfit- 
ness for  his  high  office,  and  incurred  a  threat  of 
that  rejection  which  his  subsequent  conduct  con- 
tirmed  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13).  Saul  could  not  under- 
stand his  proper  position,  as  only  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  speakmg  through  his  ministers,  or  con- 
fine himself  to  it ;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  not, 
what  David,  with  many  individual  and  pri- 
vate faults  and  crimes,  was — a  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  a  king  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the 
theocracy. 

Having  organized  a  small  standing  army, 
part  of  which,  under  Jonathan,  had  taken  a  fort 
of  the  Philistines,  Saul  summoned  the  people  to 
withstand  the  forces  which  their  oppressors,  now 
alarmed  for  their  dominion,  would  naturally  as- 
semble. But  so  numerous  a  host  came  against 
Saul,  that  the  people,  panic-stricken,  fled  to  rocks 
and  caverns  for  safety — years  of  servitude  having 
extinguished  their  courage,  which  the  want  of 
arms,  of  which  the  policy  of  the  Piiilistines  had 
deprived  them,  still  further  diminished.  The 
number  of  chariots,  30,000,  seems  a  mistake ;  un- 
less we  suppose,  with  Le  Clerc,  that  they  were 
not  war-chariots,  but  baggage-waggons  (an  im- 
probable supposition),  so  that  3000  may  be  the 
true  number.  Apparently  reduced  to  extremity, 
and  the  seventh  day  being  come,  but  not  being 
ended,  the  expiration  of  which  Samuel  had  en- 
joined him  to  wait,  Saul  at  least  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered — for  the  expression  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
9)  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  intruded 
into  the  priest's  office  (2  Sam.  vi.  13  ;  1  Kings 
iii.  2-4),  though  that  is  the  most  obvious  meaning 
of  the  text.  Whether  that  which  Saul  now  dis- 
regarded was  the  injunction  referred  to  (1  Sam. 
x.  8),  or  one  subsequently  addressed  to  him,  this 
is  evident,  that  Saul  acted  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  he  sinned  (xiii.  12)  ;  and  his  guilt,  in  i'uat 
act  of  conscious  disobedience,  was  probably  in- 
creased by  its  clearly  involving  an  assumption  of 
authority  to  conduct  the  war  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  will.  Samuel  having  denounced 
the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  and  its  consequences, 
left  him,  and  Saul  returned  to  Gibeah  (the  ad- 
dition made  to  the  text  of  the  Sept.  ver.  15, 
where  after  '  from  Gilgal,'  the  clause,  '  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  went  up  after  Saul  to  meet  the 
enemy  from  Gilgal  to  Gibeah,'  &c.,  being  re- 
quired apparently  by  the  sense,  which,  probably, 
has  been  the  only  authority  for  its  insertion).  Left 
to  himself,  Saul's  errors  multiplied  apace.  Jo- 
nathan, having  assaulted  a  garrison  of  the  Phi- 
listines (apparently  at  Michmash,  1  Sam.  xiv. 
31,  which,  tlierefore,  must  have  been  situated  near 
Migron  in  Gibeah,  ver.  1,  and  within  sight  of  it, 
ver.  15),  Saul,  aided  by  a  panic  of  the  enemy, 
an  earthquake,  and  the  co-operation  of  his  fugi- 
tive soldiers,  eflfected  a  great  slaughter ;  but  hj  a 
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rasb  and  foolish  denunciation,  he  (1)  impeded  his 
success  (ver.  30),  (2)  involved  the  people  in  a 
violation  of  the  law  (ver.  33),  and  (3),  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
people,  would  have  ended  with  putting  Jonathan 
to  death  for  an  act  which,  being  done  in  invin- 
cible ignorance,  could  involve  no  guilt.  This 
success  against  the  Philistines  was  followed,  not 
only  by  their  retirement  for  a  time  within  their 
own  territory,  but  by  other  considerable  successes 
against  the  other  enemies  of  his  country — Moab, 
Ammon,  Edom,  the  kings  of  Zobah,  the  Amalek- 
ites,  and  the  Philistines,  all  of  whom  he  harassed, 
but  did  not  subdue.  These  wars  may  have  occu- 
pied five  or  six  years,  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
year  of  Saul's  reign,  rather  than  the  sixteenth,  as 
marked  in  the  Bible  chronology. 

SauVs  second  transgression. — Another  trial 
was  aflforded  Saul  before  his  final  rejection,  the 
command  to  extirpate  the  Amalekites,  whose 
hostility  to  the  people  of  God  was  inveterate 
Deut.  XXV.  18;  Exod.  xvii.  8-16;  Num.  xiv. 
42-45  ;  Judg.  iii.  13  ;  vi.  3),  and  who  had  not 
by  repentance  averted  that  doom  which  had  been 
delayed  550  years  (1  Sam.  xiv.  48).  They  who 
represent  this  sentence  as  unworthy  of  the  God  of 
the  whole  eartli,  should  ask  on  what  principle  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  under  human  governments 
can  be  defended?  If  men  judge  that  the  welfare 
of  society  demands  the  destruction  of  one  of  their 
fellows,  surely  God,  who  can  better  judge  what  the 
interests  of  his  government  require,  and  has  a  more 
perfect  right  to  dispose  of  men's  lives,  may  cut  off 
by  the  sword  of  his  servants  the  persons  whom, 
without  any  imputation  of  injustice,  he  might 
destroy  by  disease,  famine,  or  any  such  visitation. 
It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that 
the  apparent  cruelty  of  this  commission  was  not 
the  reason  why  it  was  not  fully  executed,  as 
Saul  himself  confessed  when  Samuel  uj)braided 
him,  '  I  feared  the  people  and  obeyed  their  voice ' 
(I  Sam.  XV.  24).  This  stubbornness  in  persisting 
to  rebel  against  the  directions  of  Jehovah  was  now 
visited  by  that  final  rejection  of  his  family  from 
succeeding  liim  on  the  throne,  which  had  before 
been  threatened  (ver.  23 ;  xiii.  13,  14),  and  which 
was  now  significantly  represented,  or  mystically 
predicted,  by  the  rending  of  the  prophet's  mantle. 
After  this  second  and  flagrant  disobedience,  Saul 
received  no  mois  public  countenance  from  the 
venerable  prophet,  who  now  left  him  to  his  sins 
and  his  punishment;  'nevertheless,  he  mourned 
for  Saul,'  and  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had  made 
Saul  king  (xv.  35). 

Saul's  conduct  to  David. — The  denunciations 
of  Samuel  sunk  into  the  heart  of  Saul,  and  pro- 
duced a  deep  melancholy,  which  either  really 
was,  or  which  his  physicians  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14,  15  ; 
comp.  Gen.  1.  2)  told  him,  was  occasioned  by  an 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord ;  unless  we  understand 
the  phrase  nyi  ITlT  subjectively,  as  denoting  the 
condition  itself  of  Saul's  mind,  instead  of  the 
cause  of  that  condition  (Isa.  xxix.  10 ;  Num.  v. 
14 ;  Rom.  xi.  8).  We  can  conceive  that  music 
might  affect  Saul's  feelings,  might  cheer  his 
despondency,  or  divert  his  melancholy ;  but  how 
it  should  have  the  power  to  chase  away  a  spi- 
titual  messenger  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to 
chasten  the  monarch  for  his  transgressions,  is  not 
■o  easily  understood.  Saul's  case  must  probably 
W  judged  of  by  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
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the  demoniacs  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
[Demoniacs].  David  was  recommended  to  Saul 
on  account  of  his  skill  as  a  musician  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
16-23),  though  the  narrative  of  his  introduction 
to  Saul,  his  subsequently  killing  Goliath,  Saul's 
ignorance  of  David's  person  after  he  had  been 
his  attendant  and  armour-bearer,  witii  various 
other  circumstances  in  the  narrative  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
14-23;  xvii.  xviii.  1-4),  present  difficulties  which 
neither  the  arbitrary  omissions  in  the  Sept.,  nor 
the  'ingenuity  of  subsequent  critics,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  removing,  and  which  have  led  many 
eminent  scholars  to  suppose  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive dislocations  in  this  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Certainly  the  solutions  offered  by  those 
who  would  reconcile  the  narrative  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  demand  too  much  ingenuity, 
and  appear  very  unsatisfactory.  That  proposed 
by  Hales  and  others  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible, 
which  would  jilace  the  passage,  xvi.  14-23,  after 
xviii.  9 ;  yet  why  should  Saul's  attendants  need 
to  describe  so  minutely  a  person  whom  he  and 
all  Israel  knew  so  well  already  ?  Also,  how  can 
we  conceive  that  Saul  should  love  so  much  (xvi. 
21)  a  person  against  whom  his  jealousy  and 
hatred  had  been  so  powerfully  excited  as  his  pro- 
bable successor  in  the  kingdom  ?  (xviii.  9).  Be- 
sides, David  had  occupied  already  a  much  higher 
position  (xviii.  5)  ;  and,  therefore,  his  being  made 
Saul's  armour-bearer  must  have  been  the  very 
opposite  of  promotion,  which  the  text  (xvi.  21) 
supposes  it  was. 

Though  not  acquainted  with  the  unction  of 
David,  yet  having  received  intimation  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  given  to  another,  Saul  soon 
suspected  from  his  accomplishments,  heroism, 
wisdom,  and  popularity,  that  David  was  his  des- 
tined successor ;  and,  instead  of  concluding  that 
his  resistance  to  the  divine  purpose  would  only 
accelerate  his  own  ruin,  Saul,  in  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  rage,  commenced  a  series  of  mur- 
derous attempts  on  the  life  of  his  rival,  that 
must  have  lost  him  the  respect  and  sympathy  of 
his  people,  which  they  secured  for  the  object  of 
his  malice  and  envy,  whose  noble  qualities  also 
they  both  exercisetl  and  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous. He  attempted  twice  to  assassinate  him 
with  his  own  hand  (xviii.  10,  11;  xix.  10);  he 
sent  him  on  dangerous  military  expeditions  (xviii. 
5,  13,  17) ;  he  proposed  that  David  should  marry 
first  his  elder  daughter,  whom  yet  he  gave  to 
another,  and  then  his  younger,  that  the  procuring 
of  the  dowry  might  prove  fatal  to  David ;  and 
tlien  he  sought  to  make  his  daughter  an  instru- 
ment of  her  husband's  destruction  ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  unless  miraculously  prevented,  he 
would  have  embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  venerable  Samuel  himself  (1  Sam.  xix.  18), 
while  the  text  seems  to  intimate  (xx.  33)  that 
even  the  life  of  Jonathan  was  not  safe  from  bis 
fury,  though  the  subsequent  context  may  war- 
rant a  doubt  whether  Jonathan  was  the  party 
aimed  at  by  Saul.  The  slaughter  of  Ahimelcch 
the  priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.),  under  pretence  of  hig 
being  a  partisan  of  David,  and  of  eighty-five 
other  priests  of  the  house  of  Eli,  to  whom  nothing 
could  be  imputed,  as  well  as  the  whole  inhabitanta 
of  Nob,  was  an  atrocity  perhaps  never  exceeded  j 
and  yet  the  wickedness  of  the  act  was  not  greater 
than  its  infatuation,  for  it  must  have  inspired  hia 
subjects  not  only  with  abhorrence  of  their  king  « 
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■u  inhuman  tyrant,  but  with  horror  of  l>im  as  an 
inapious  and  sacrilegious  monster.  This  crime 
<'f  Saul  put  David  in  possession  of  the  sacred  lot, 
which  Abiathar,  the  only  surviving  member  of 
Eli's  priestly  family,  brought  with  him,  and  by 
vhich  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  oracles  directing 
Aim  in  his  critical  affairs  (xxii.  21-23 ;  xxiii. 
1,  2). 

Having  compelled  David  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  an  outlaw,  around  whom  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  turbulent  and  desperate  characters,  Saul 
might  persuade  himself  that  he  was  justified  in  be- 
stowing the  hand  of  David's  wife  on  another,  and 
in  making  expeditions  to  apprehend  and  destroy 
him.  A  portion  of  the  people  were  base  enough 
to  minister  to  the  evil  passions  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1),  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
colour  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  conscience 
(xxiii.  12).  But  his  sparing  Saul's  life  twice, 
when  he  was  completely  in  his  power,  must  have 
destroyed  all  colour  of  right  in  Saul's  conduct  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  as  it  also  did  in  his 
own   conscience   (xxiv.  3-7 ;  xxvi.)  ;  which  two 

fiassages,  though  presenting  many  points  of  simi- 
arity,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  occasion, 
without  denying  to  the  narrative  all  historic  accu- 
racy and  trustworthiness.  Though  thus  degraded 
and  paralysed  by  the  indulgence  of  malevolent 
passions,  Saul  still  acted  with  vigour  in  repelling 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  in  other  affairs 
wherein  his  jealousy  of  David  was  not  concerned 
(xxiii.  27,  28). 

The  Bible  chronology,  as  does  also  Ussher, 
dates  David's  marriage  with  Michal,  a.m.  2491, 
the  same  year  in  which  Goliath  was  slain.  Hales, 
with  apparent  reason,  makes  it  five  years  later, 
when  David  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
The  same  year  Mephibosheth  was  born;  which 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  and  about 
five  years  more  appear  to  have  elapsed  before  the 
death  of  Saul.  Samuel's  death  had  taken  place 
not  long  before,  as  the  statement  in  I  Sam.  xxviii.  3 
implies.  Probably  two  years  are  sufficient  to 
allow  time  for  the  intermediate  transactions 
(1  Sam.  xxv.-xxxi.),  instead  of  four,  as  set  down 
in  the  Bible  chronology. 

Said's  third  offence  and  death. — The  measure 
of  Saul's  iniquity,  now  almost  full,  was  completed 
by  an  act  of  direct  treason  against  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel  (Exod,  xxii.  18;  Lev.  xix.  31; 
XX.  27;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  II).  Saul,  probably  in 
a  fit  of  zeal,  and  perhaps  as  some  atonement  for 
his  disobedience  in  other  respects,  had  executed 
the  penalty  of  the  law  on  those  who  practised 
necromancy  and  divination  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  3). 
Now,  howwer,  forsaken  of  God,  who  gave  him  no 
oracles,  and  rendered,  by  a  course  of  wickedness, 
both  desperate  and  infatuated,  he  requested  his 
attendants  to  seek  him  a  woman  who  had  a  fami- 
liar spirit  (which  is  the  loose  rendering  in  the 
English  Bible  of  the  expression  occurring  twice 

in  ver.  7,  SIX  n7V3  flJJ'K,  '  a  woman  a  mis- 
tress of  Ob ;'  '  habens  Pythonem,'  Vulg.),  that  he 
might  obtain  from  her  that  direction  which  Je- 
hovah refused  to  afl'ord  him.  The  question  as  to 
the  character  of  the  apparition  evoked  by  the 
witch  of  Endor,  falls  more  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered under  other  articles  [Divination  ; 
Witch]  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  king 
bimself  manifestly  both  saw  and  conversed  with 
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the  phantom,  whatever  it  was,  which  appeared  in 
the  form  and  spoke  in  the  character  of  Samuel, 
and  that  the  predictions  uttered  by  the  spectre 
were  real  oracles,  implying  distinct  and  certain 
foreknowledge,  as  the  event  proved  (see  Hales, 
vol.  ii.,  who  has  discussed  this  subject  very  judi- 
ciously). 

Assured  of  his  own  death  the  next  day,  and 
that  of  his  sons  ;  of  the  ruin  of  his  army,  and  the 
triumph  of  his  most  formidable  enemies,  whose 
invasion  had  tempted  him  to  try  this  unhallowed 
expedient, — all  announced  to  him  by  tliat  same 
authority  which  had  foretold  his  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  and  whose  words  had  never  been  lalsi- 
fied — Saul,  in  a  state  of  dejection  which  could  not 
promise  success  to  his  followers,  met  the  enemy 
next  day  in  Gilboa,  on  the  extremity  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  having  seen  the  total  rout 
of  his  army,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  three  sons,  ol 
whom  the  magnanimous  Jonathan  was  one;  and 
having  in  vain  solicited  death  from  the  hand  of 
his  armour-bearer  (Doeg  the  Edomite,  the  Jews 
say,  '  A  partner  before  of  his  master's  crimes,  and 
now  of  his  punishment'),  Saul  perished  at  last  by 
his  own  hand.  '  So  Saul  died  for  his  transgression 
which  he  committed  against  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  kept  not,  and  also  for  asking  counsel  of 
one  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  inquire  of  it ; 
and  inquired  not  of  the  Lord,  therefore  the  Lord 
slew  him,  and  turned  the  kingdom  unto  David' 
(1  Cliron.  X.  13,  14). 

When  the  Philistines  came  on  the  morrow  to 
plunder  the  slain,  they  found  Saul's  body  and 
the  bodies  of  his  sons,  which,  having  beheaded 
them,  they  fastened  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan ;  but 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  mindful  of  their  former 
obligation  to  Saul  (I  Sam.  xi.),  when  they  heard 
of  the  indignity,  gratefully  and  heroically  went 
by  night  and  carried  them  off,  and  buried  them 
under  a  tree  in  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days. 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  even  the  worst  men 
have  left  behind  them  those  in  whom  gratitude 
and  affection  are  duties.  Saul  had  those  who 
mourned  him,  as  some  hand  was  found  to  have 
strewed  flowers  on  the  newly-made  grave  of  Nero. 
From  Jabesh  the  bones  of  Saul  and  of  his  sons 
were  removed  by  David,  and  buried  in  Zelah,  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Kish  his  father. 

There  is  not  in  the  sacred  history,  or  in  any 
other,  a  character  more  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate than  that  of  Saul.  Naturally  humble  and 
modest,  though  of  strong  passions,  he  might  have 
adorned  a  private  station.  In  circumstances 
which  did  not  expose  him  to  strong  temptation, 
he  would  probably  have  acted  virtuously.  But 
his  natural  rashness  was  controlled  neither  by  a 
powerful  understanding  nor  a  scrupulous  con- 
science ;  and  the  obligations  of  duty,  and  the  ties 
of  gratitude,  always  felt  by  him  too  slightly,  were 
totally  disregarded  when  ambition,  envy,  and 
jealousy  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The 
diabolical  nature  of  these  passions  is  seen,  with 
frightful  distinctness,  in  Saul,  whom  their  in- 
dulgence transformed  into  an  unnatural  and 
blood-thirsty  monster,  who  constantly  exhibited 
the  moral  infatuation,  so  common  among  those 
who  have  abandoned  themselves  to  sin,  of  think- 
ing that  the  punishment  of  one  crime  may  be 
escaped  by  the  perpetration  of  another.  In  him 
also  is  seen  that  moral  anomaly  or  contradic- 
tion,  which  would  be  iccredible,   did   we  not 
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•0  often  witness  it,  of  an  individual  pursuing  ha" 
bitually  a  course  which  his  better  nature  pro- 
nounces not  only  flagitious,  but  insane  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  16-22).  Saul  knew  that  that  person  should 
be  king  whom  yet  he  persisted  in  seeking  to  de- 
stroy, and  so  accelerated  his  own  ruin.  For  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  tiiat  the  distractions  and  dis- 
affection occasioned  by  Saul's  persecution  of  David 
produced  tliat  weakness  in  his  government  which 
encouraged  the  Philistines  to  make  the  invasion 
in  which  himself  and  his  sons  perished.  '  I  gave 
thee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  away 
in  my  wrath '  (Hos.  xii.  1 1).  In  the  prolonged 
troubles  and  disastrous  termination  of  this  first 
reign,  the  Hebrews  were  vividly  shown  how 
vain  was  their  favourite  remedy  for  the  mis- 
chiefs of  foreign  invasion  and  intestine  discord. 

— R.  L. 

SCAPE-GOAT.     [Goat,  Scape.] 

SCARLET.     [Purple.] 

SCEPTRE,  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered 
is  123^5  which  in  its  primary  signification  denotes 
a  staff  of  wood  (Ezek.  xix.  11),  about  the  height 
of  a  man,  which  the  ancient  kings  and  chiefs  bore 
as  an  insigne  of  honour  (Iliad,  i.  234,  245  ;  ii. 
185,  sq. :  Amos  i.  5  ;  Zech.  x.  11  ;  Ezek.  xix. 
11  ;  Wisd.  X.  14;  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  10  ;  Num. 
xxiv.  17;  Isa.  xiv.  5).  As  such  it  appears  to 
have  ooriginated  in  the  shepherd's  staff,  since  the 
first  kings  were  mostly  nomade  princes  (Strabo, 
xvi.  783  ;  comp.  Ps.  xxix).  There  were,  however, 
some  nations  among  whom  the  agricultural  life 
must  have  been  the  earliest  known  ;  and  we  should 
not  among  them  expect  to  find  the  shepherd's 
staff  advanced  to  symbolical  honour.  Accord- 
ingly, Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  3)  informs  us,  that 
the  sceptre  of  the  Egyptian  kings  bore  the  shape  of 
a  plough — a  testimony  confirmed  by  existing 
monuments,  in  which  the  long  staff  which  forms 
the  sceptre,  terminates  in  a  form  obviously  in- 
tended to  represent  a  plough. 

A  golden  sceptre,  that  is,  one  washed  or  plated 
with  gold,  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  iv.  1 1  (comp. 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  7,  13  ;  Hiad,  i.  15  ;  ii.  268  ; 
Odyss.  xi.  91).  Other  decorations  of  Oriental 
Bceptres  are  noticed  by  Strabo  (xvi,  746).  In- 
clining the  sceptre  was  a  mark  of  kingly  favour 
(Esth.  iv.  11),  and  the  kissing  it  a  token  of  sub- 
mission (Esth.  V.  2).  Saul  appears  to  have  car- 
ried his  javelin  as  a  mark  of  superiority  (1  Sam. 
XV.  10;  xxii.  6), 

SCHOOLS,  EDUCATION.  Before  the  exile, 
the  Jews,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  seem  to  have 
had  no  notion  whatever  of  public  and  national 
schools,  since  the  sphere  of  our  present  elementary 
knowledge,  reading  and  writing,  was  confined  to 
but  a  few.  Children  were  usually  taught  the  sim- 
ple doctrines  of  religion  by  their  parents,  by  means 
of  aphorisms,  sacred  stories  and  rites  (Deut.  vi.  7, 
20,  sq. ;  xi.  19 ;  Prov.  vi.  20),  while  the  children 
of  kings  seem  to  have  had  tutors  of  their  own 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25).  Even  after  the  exile,  national 
instruction  was  chiefly  limited  to  religion,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  u  nation  whose 
political  institutions  were  founded  on  theocratic 
principles. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  here, 
How  did  it,  then,  happen  that  the  Jews,  con- 
fined to  so  small  a  territory  iii  Syria,  living  con- 
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tinually  isolated  and  apart  from  other  nations, 
and  not  possessing  in  their  own  territory  resource* 
of  any  kind  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
should,  nevertheless,  have  mustered  such  an  host 
of  sages  and  learned  men  ?  It  must  indeed  perplex 
those  who  are  initiated  in  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture to  discover  by  what  means  learning,  thought, 
and  inquiry  were,  under  such  circumstances, 
fostered  and  cultivated :  and  it  will  be  asked. 
In  what  connection  stood  the  so-called  great  sy- 
nagogue, under  Ezra  and  Zerubabel,  with  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  in  previous  times  ?  And 
how  did  John,  the  herald  of  Christ,  and  Paul  the 
Apostle,  receive  that  education  which  made  the 
former  the  teacher  of  his  own  nation,  and  the 
latter  that  of  so  many  nations  and  ages  ?  The  so- 
lution of  these  questions  we  may  find  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  institution  among  the  later  Is- 
raelites, unique  in  its  kind,  and  eventually  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  namely,  the  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  learned  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  expounding  the  sacred  writings  and  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  practical  philosophy.  We 
shall  bring  together  some  of  the  scattered  records 
concerning  this  institution,  to  show  its  powerful 
influence  upon  education  in  general. 

For  the  later  period  of  Jewish  civilization,  from 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  and  the  collection  of  the  Talmud 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  a  great  number 
of  philosophical  and  religious  aphorisms  are  found 
collected  in  the  Talmud,  as  originating  with 
the  men  of  those  learned  assemblies  in  various 
epochs,  and  in  which  we  may  trace  the  spirit  of 
many  passages  even  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  Babylon  Talmud  (Tr.  Sanhedrin) 
those  desirous  of  knowledge  are  exhorted  to  repair 
to  the  learned  meetings  of  certain  celebrated 
rabbies  who  taught  in  Lydda,  Burin,  Pekun, 
Jabneh,  Benebarak,  Rome,  Sikni,  Zipporim,  or 
Nesibis ;  and  in  the  land  of  captivity  to  the  great 
teacher  in  Beth-shaarim,  and  to  the  sages  who 
taught  in  the  hall  Gaazith.  The  Talmud  also 
mentions  many  other  seats  of  the  learned,  such 
as  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  Bethshan,  Acco,  Bether, 
Magdala,  Ushah,  Raccat  (Tiberias),  and  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt.  In  Tiberias  tlie  most  leanied 
men  of  the  age  assembled  to  compose  that  fa- 
mous monument  of  Jewish  learning,  the  Talmud 
[Talmud]  .  Gamaliel  (Paul's  master)  was  head 
of  the  learned  assembly  or  college  at  Jabneh 
(Jamnia),  which,  it  is  stated,  numbered  not  fewer 
than  380  students.  At  Zipporim  in  Galilee  also, 
where  the  celebrated  R.  Judah  Hakkadosh  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  there  is  said  to  have 
been  several  of  these  schools,  and  eminent  teach- 
ers, all  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  name.  In  Tr. 
Satihedrin,  we  further  read :  '  There  were  three 
teachers  at  Bether,  and  in  Jabneh  four — R.  Elie- 
zer,  R.  Akibah,  R.  Joshua,  and  R.  Simon;  the 
last  spoke  in  the  presence  of  the  others,  althouglj 
he  still  sat  upon  the  ground ' — that  is,  he  was  pre- 
sent as  an  auditor  merely,  although  occasionally 
allowed  to  act  as  a  teacher.  In  the  same  tract  it  is 
said — '  the  meeting  rests  upon  men ;'  on  wliich  the 
gloss  is,  '  Wherever  there  are  ten  men  whose  occu- 
pations do  not  prevent  them  from  devoting  theii 
whole  time  to  sacred  learning,  a  house  for  theii 
meetings  must  be  built.'  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Tr.  Chetub.),  a  tradition  is  alleg«}d  that  there  had 
been  at  Jerusalem  460  synagogues,  each  of  which 
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contai>aed  an  apartment  for  the  reading  of  the  law, 
and  another  for  the  nreeting  of  men  for  inquiry, 
deep  research,  and  instruction.  Such  a  meeting- 
hall  is  called  by  the  Talmudists  Beth-Midrarf» 
(K*inD  n3),  that  is,  an  apartment  where  lectures 
were  given,  or  conversations  held  on  various  sub- 
jects of  inquiry.  There  were  three  of  these  meet- 
ing-places in  the  Temple  (Tr.  Megillah),  and 
in  all  of  them  it  was  the  custom  for  the  students 
to  sit  on  the  floor,  while  the  teachers  occupied 
raised  seats  (T.  Hieros.  Tr.  Taanith)  :  hence  Paul 
describes  himself  as  having,  when  a  student,  'sat 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel'  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

There  are  many  hints  in  the  Talmud  which 
throw  light  upon  the  manner  of  proceeding  in 
these  assemblies.  Thus,  a  student  asked  Gamaliel 
whether  the  evening  prayer  was  obligatory  by  the 
law,  or  not.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  on 
which  the  student  informed  him  that  R.  Joshua 
had  told  him  it  was  not  obligatory.  'Well,'  said 
Gamaliel,  '  when  he  appears  to-morrow  in  the 
assembly,  step  forward  and  ask  him  the  question 
again.'  He  did  so,  and  the  expected  answer 
raised  a  discussion,  a  full  account  of  which  is 
given.  It  appears  that  these  learned  men  deli- 
vered their  dicta  and  arguments  in  Hebrew  to  an 
interpreter  at  their  side,  who  then  explained  them 
in  the  vernacular  dialect  to  the  audience.  This 
is  the  explanation  given  of  an  anecdote,  that  a 
celebrated  teacher  was  unable  to  proceed  for  want 
Df  an  interpreter,  till  Rabh  volunteered  his  services 
(Tr.  Yotnah).  In  such  meetings  there  was  one 
who  was  recognised  as  president  or  chief  professor, 
and  another  as  vice-president  (Tr.  Horayoth). 

These  teachers  and  professors,  who  were  the 
'  lawyers '  and  '  doctors '  of  the  New  Testament, 
formed  no  mean  opinion  of  their  own  dignity  and 
importance,  as  indeed  the  Gospels  evince.  It  is 
«aid,  '  A  wise  man  (more  particularly  a  chief  pro- 
fessor) is  of  more  consequence  than  a  king ;  for 
when  the  former  dies  there  is  (often)  no  one  to 
replace  him,  but  any  one  may  replace  the  latter. 
A  wise  man,  even  though  a  bastard,  ranks  even 
above  the  high-priest,  if  the  latter  be  one  of  the 
unlearned.'  Even  the  students  under  these  person- 
ages claimed  to  be  regarded  with  respect ;  they 
were  called  the  '  holy  people '  ({^llp  DJ?),  as 
opposed  to  the  masses,  who  are  contemptuously 
designated  j^lKH  DJ?,  '  people  of  the  earth.' 

Philo  (De  Vita  Contemp.),  speaking  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Essenes,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
observe  the  regulations  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
says,  '  After  the  head  teacher  had  finished  his 
exposition  to  the  assembly,  upon  a  proposed  ques- 
tion, he  stands  up  and  begins  to  sing  (a  hymn  or 
psalm),  in  which  the  choirs  join  at  certain  inter- 
vals; and  the  audience  listen  quietly  till  the 
repetition  of  the  leading  theme,  when  all  join 
in  it.' 

Now  the  practices  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
citations  entirely  correspond  with  the  intimations 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  them  may  be 
taken  into  the  series  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  learning  and  education  and  the  mode 
of  instruction  among  the  Jews,  for  the  period 
considerably  before  and  long  after  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  following  passages  in  particular  may 
tie  indicated  in  this  connection — Luke  ii,  46 ; 
Acts  vi.  9,  10;  xix.  8,  9;  xxii.  3;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
26-33;  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  In  the  last  but  one  of 
tbcte,  it  is  true,  the  description  applies  to  the 
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Christian  assemblies ;  but,  on  comparing  it  with 
the  other  passages,  it  will  ajjpear  that  the  first 
Ciiristian  teachers  had  retained  many  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Jewish  assemblies.  The  Apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  belong  to  thia 
period,  contain  some  curious  and  distinct  intima- 
tions to  the  same  purport,  and  illustrative  of  the 
general  subject.  See  in  particular,  Wisd.  viii.  8, 
10;  Sirach  xxxv.  3,  sq. ;  xxxix.  2,  3;  xliv. 
3-5  ;  1  Mace.  vii.  11 ;  2  Mace.  vi.  18. 

From  the  above,  and  from  sundry  other  pas- 
sages of  the  same  import,  which  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  produce,  we  may  safely 
draw  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  soon  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  as- 
semblies of  the  learned  not  only  existed,  but 
had  increased  to  a  considerable  extent. 

2.  That  these  meetings  took  place  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  also  in  other  places,  remote  from 
the  capital  of  Palestine,  such  as  Galilee,  the 
frontiers  of  Idumaea,  Lebanon,  and  even  in  heathen 
countries. 

3.  That  the  meeting-places  of  the  wise  stood 
mostly  in  connection  with  the  synagogues ;  and 
that  the  wise  or  learned  men  usually  met  soon 
after  divine  worship  and  reading  were  over,  in  the 
upper  apartment  of  the  synagogues,  in  order  to 
discuss  those  matters  which  required  more  research 
and  inquiry. 

4.  That  the  Beth-Midrash  was  a  place  where 
subjects  of  religious  philosophy  and  \ axiovis  para- 
doxes *  from  the  moral  and  material  world  were 
treated,  serving  as  a  sort  of  academical  lectures 
for  those  higher  students  who  aspired  to  fill  in 
time  the  place  of  teacher  themselves.  These  in- 
stitutions may  therefore  be  fairly  likened  to  the 
academies,  or  learned  societies,  so  famous  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

5.  That  these  assemblies  of  the  wise  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  priests,  who  occupied 
themselves  merely  with  investigations  on  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies,  &c. ;  as  also  from  thos-* 
where  civil  laws  were  discussed,  and  law-suits  de 
cided,  (}n  n*3,  Beth-din,^  '  court  of  judgment') ; 
though  many  of  the  learned  priests  were  no  doubt 
members  of  the  literary  assemblies,  and  probably 
often  proposed  in  the  Beth-Midrash  questions  of  a 
character  more  suited  to  a  sacred  than  to  a  phi- 
losophical society. 

6.  That  such  societies  (assemblies  of  the  wise) 
chose  their  own  president  from  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  and  learned  of  their  members  ;  and 
consisted  of  more  or  fewer  members,  but  certainly 
not  less  than  ten,  capable  of  partaking  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  some  proposed  learned  question. 

It  is  jierhaps  worth  notice  that  we  may  trace  in 
some  of  the  fragments  which  have  descended  to 
us  from  those  assemblies,  ten  different  speakers  or 
lecturers;  see,  ex.  gr.,  Eccles. i.  3  to  iv.  16,  where 

*  Paradoxes,  or  inquiries  on  such  subjects 
as  concern  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
age,  will  surprise  no  one  who  sees  in  those  assem- 
blies something  more  than  mere  popular  instruc- 
tion. Nor  do  we  lack  in  the  New  Testament 
traces  of  esoteric  and  exoteric  systems  in  teaching  ■ 
ex.  gr.  Mark  iv.  33,  sq.  .    ,  • 

f  This  is  what  is  commonly  called  Sanhedrim, 
and  which,  according  to  the  Talmud,  consisted 
of  a  quorum  of  three,  twenty-three,  or  seventy-OM 
persons  [Sanheobiu]. 
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ihe  following  sections  evidently  bear  the  character 
of  different  speakers  and  different  subjects  :  (1) 
ch.  i.  3-7  ;  (2)  8-11 ;  (3)  ch.  xii.  2-26  ;  (4)  ch. 
iii.  1-8;  (5)  9-15;  (6)  16-22;  (7)  ch.  iv.  1-6; 
(8)7-8;  (9)9-12;  (10)13-16.  Again  we  can  dis- 
tinguish another  assembly  and  different  speakers 
in  the  following  verses  of  Eccles. :  (1)  ch.  viii.  8- 
10 ;  (2)  11-13  ;  (3)  14,  15  ;  (4)  16,  17  ;  (5)  ch. 
ix.  1  ;  (6)  2-4;  (7)  4-6;  (8)  7-10;  (9)  11,  12; 
10)  13;  ch.  X.  1. 

7.  Tliat  the  president  or  head  of  the  assem- 
bly usually  brought  forward  the  question  or 
subject  at  issue  very  briefly,  and  sometimes  even 
in  a  very  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly,  but  only  by  those  close  at  his 
elbow,  who  then  detailed  and  delivered  it  at  large 
in  a  louder  voice  to  the  meeting. 

Traces  of  the  developed  details  of  subjects  thus 
briefly  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  assembly, 
cannot  escape-  the  eye  of  the  inquiring  reader  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Thus,  in 
the  counter-songs  in  Ecclesiastes,  perhaps  the  in- 
troduction, the  few  laconic  words, '  vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity  !'  constituted  the  sentence  with 
which  the  president  opened  the  subject  or  question. 
So  also  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  vi.  22;  ix.  17 ; 
where  perhaps  the  naked  question,  « What  is 
wisdom  ?  whence  does  it  come  ? '  belonged  to  the 
president,  who  in  this  brief  manner  opened  tlie 
subject,  leaving  the  discussion  and  enlargement 
to  the  otlier  able  members.  Comp.  also  v.  23 
with  vi.  1-21  ;  and  see  1  Cor.  xiv.  27,  28. 

8.  That  the  pupils  or  students  in  those  assem- 
blies were  not  mere  boys  coming  to  be  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  but  men  or 
youths  of  more  or  less  advanced  education,  who 
came  thither  either  to  profit  by  listening  to  the 
learned  discussions,  or  even  to  participate  in  them 
themselves :  thus  paving  the  way  and  preparing 
themselves  for  the  office  of  the  presidency  at  some 
future  time. 

9.  That  these  meetings  were  public,  admitting 
any  one,  though  not  a  member,  and  even  allowing 
him  to  propose  questions. 

10.  That  the  subjects  propounded  in  those 
assemblies  were  of  a  manifold  character :  (1) 
songs,  in  wli'ich  the  audience  now  and  then 
joined  ;  (2)  counter-songs,  in  which  several  of  the 
learned  members  delivered  their  thoughts  and 
opinions  on  a  certain  proposed  question ;  (3) 
adages ;  (4)  solutions  of  obscure  questions  and 
problems  (otViy/xara). 

11.  That  the  principal  task  of  these  assemblies 
was  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the  sages  of  olden 
times  by  collecting  and  writing  them  down. 

This  ofiice  probably  procured  for  Ezra  (the 
president  of  such  an  assembly)  the  distinguished 
title  of  ")Q1D,  '  scribe'  (Ezra  vii.  6,  11,  12). 

12.  That  these  assemblies  and  meetings  were 
still  in  existence  in  the  times  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.* 

Comp,  moreover,  Matt.  xi.  2,  9 ;  xiii.  57 ; 
xxi.  11 ;  xxiii.  29-39  (v.  34  irpofiiTai,  aocpoi,  and 
ypafxfj.aT€7s  stand  as  synonymous)  ;  Mark  iv.  33, 

*  Even  in  the  present  day,  indeed,  an  imitation 
of  these  assemblies  exists  among  all  Jewish  con- 
gregations throughout  Poland  and  Germany,  and 
the  locale  bears  the  name  of  Belh-Midrash,  where 
the  rabbi  of  the  place  lectures  on  the  various  sub- 
jects of  the  law. 
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34 ;  vi.  29 ;  Luke  i.  76  ;  xi.  1  ;  John  i.  35-41 . 
iii.  25 ;  Acts  iii.  22-25  ;  xi.  27  ;  xiii.  1 ;  xv.  32; 
xxi.  9,  10. 

Specimens  of  the  matters  discussed  in  those 
assemblies  in  this  latter  period,  are  found  in  the 
Talmud,  in  the  collections  of  Baruch  and  Jesus 
(son  of  Sirach),  and  more  especially  in  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.  Perhaps  some  expressions  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  some  speeches  of  Christ  might 
be  compared  with  them.  Even  the  frequent  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  Christ  and 
the  apostles  warn  the  people  against  the  sophis- 
tries, subtleties,  idle  questions,  and  vain  researches 
of  the  so-called  wise,  show  us  that  these  important 
institutions  had  greatly  degenerated  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  under  our  notice  (John  x.  34  ; 
xi.  34  ;  XV.  25  ;  Col.  ii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  i.  4,  6  ;  iv.  7 ; 
vi.  4,  20  ;  Tit.  iii.  9).  And  so  we  find  it  in  reality, 
when  we  examine  with  attention  the  scanty  ma- 
terials which  exist  for  the  history  of  this  time 
(Ex.  gr.  T.  Bab.  Tr.  Hagigah). 

The  originally  useful  objects  of  this  institution 
were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  sages  on  whom  its  character  depended  to  shine, 
and  to  say  something  new  and  original,  however 
absurd  and  paradoxical,  a  mania  visible  already  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  which 
soon  contributed  and  lent  charms  to  the  cabalistic 
researches  and  interpretations,  and  art  of  extra- 
vagant speculation,  which  supplanted  even  in 
the  first  period  of  our  Christian  era  all  other  solid 
researches  among  the  Jews,  and  caused  the  down- 
fall of  those  assemblies. 

This  mania  of  distinction  also  led  to  banteringg 
and  quarrels  among  the  little  Jewish  academies 
or  literary  societies,  thus  dividing  them  into  va- 
rious sects  or  parties. 

The  most  violent  of  these  schisms  were  those 
which  broke  out  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees.  The  Pharisees  soon  obtained,  it  is  true, 
the  mastery  over  their  opponents,  but  they  them- 
selves were  also  split  into  many  parties  by  the 
disputes  between  tlie  school  of  the  celebrated 
teacher  Hillel,  and  that  of  Shanimai,  the  for- 
mer advocating  the  right  of  the  traditional  law 
even  in  opposition  to  that  of  Moses,  while  the  latter 
(like  Christ)  attached  but  little  weight  to  tra- 
ditions whenever  they  were  found  to  clash  with 
the  Mosaical  law.  These  disputes  between  the 
various  schools  of  the  Jewish  doctors  at  the  close  of 
that  period,  were  often  carried  not  only  to  gross 
personalities,  but  even  to  bodily  assaults,  and 
murder  (Tr.  Sabbath  and  Shebuoth) ;  and  it  had 
at  last  become  a  proverb  '  that  even  Elijah  the 
Tishbite  would  not  be  able  to  reconcile  the  adhe- 
rents of  Hillel  and  Shammai.'  What  the  one 
party  permitted  the  other  was  sure  to  prohibit, 
and  vice  versa.  The  school  of  Hillel,  however, 
had  from  an  early  period  always  numbered  a  %  ast 
majority  in  its  favour,  so  that  the  modern  Jewish 
Rabbis  are  uniformly  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
that  school  in  their  decisions. 

Now,  as  the  Talmud  contains  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  genuine  KUfiriKia  from  the  treasures 
of  the  early  periods,  which  are  now  and  then  found 
in  the  heavy  volumes  of  useless  researches)  for  the 
most  part  only  the  opinions  and  disputes  of  those 
schools  concerning  the  traditional  laws,  glossed 
over  with  cabalistic  subtilties  and  sophistical  spe- 
culations, it  is  very  natural  that  but  little  of  real 
interest  is  to  be  found  in  it. 
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Nevertheless  some  remnants  of  the  researchei 
of  Ihe  '  Assemblies  of  the  Wise'  from  the  earlier 
periods,  have  also  descended  to  us  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  and  in  the  collections  of  the  son  of 
Sirach,  showing  us  those  colleges  in  their  dignified 
and  more  pure  aspect.  From  this  source  we  may 
collect  the  following  intimations  : — 

1.  That  the  object  of  these  assemblies  in  the 
earlier  periods  was  chiefly  to  exercise  the  minds  of 
tliose  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  higher 
branches  of  studies,  and  furnish  them  with  matter 
for  reflection  and  opportunities  to  develope  their 
thoughts.  It  is  true  that  no  specimens  are  extant 
from  that  period  exhibiting  the  solution  of  obscure 
problems  (niTTI,  alfiiy/xaTo),  which  were  admir- 
ably calculated  in  that  early  stage  of  civilization, 
and  in  that  climate,  for  the  developement  of  the 
thinking  faculties;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  that  such  had  come  under 
their  consideration.  All  that  has  been  preserved 
are.  Songs,  Cottnter-songs,  and  Adages. 

2.  That  the  Counter-songs,  which  seem  to  have 
constituted  the  main  debates  in  those  assemblies, 
were  by  no  means  founded  on  egotism,  or  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,  but  simply  on  the  desire  of  mutual 
information  and  instruction  ;  and  it  is  manifest 
In  many  of  them  that  the  authors  had  truth  for 
Iheir  object,  both  in  advancing  their  own  original 
ideas,  and  in  refuting  those  of  their  colleagues. 

3.  That  these  discourses  had  at  first  assumed 
'he  poetical  tone  so  peculiar  to  that  time  and 
♦limate,  when  and  where  the  song  comprised  all 
(hat  can  be  said  and  thought ;  but  tliat  gradually 
that  tone  was  lowered  to  a  poetical  prose,  traces 
»f  which  we  still  discover  in  many  of  the  sayings 
tn  the  New  Testament. 

4.  That  these  discourses  treated  of  subjects 
bearing  on  religious  philosophy,  and  the  worship  of 
God ;  recommending  virtue  and  morals,  exhorting 
to  wisdom,  laying  down  principles  for  practical 
life,  not  omitting,  however,  still  higher  objects^ 
such  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  bad  and  good  after  death,  &c. 

In  the  middle  period  of  the  Jewish  history  of 
civilization,  from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  that  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezra,  these  philosophic  assemblies 
occur  under  a  double  appellation  :  1,  Schools  of 
the  Prophets,  in  the  first  part  of  that  period,  and 
2,  Assemblies  of  the  Wise,  in  the  latter  part. 
Of  the  existence  of  such  schools  or  meetings  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses  but  faint  traces  are 
found,  in  comparing  Exod.  xviii.  13 — 26,  with 
Nunc.  xi.  24 — 29,  where  the  eminent  men  whom 
Moses  used  to  consult  on  important  aflairs  re- 
ceive the  same  designation  (of  '  prophets')  as  the 
members  of  the  prophet-schools  in  the  subsequent 
ages.  But  in  the  time  of  Samuel  we  find  more 
distinct  proofs  of  their  existence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
9;  x.  5-11  ;  xix.  18  sq. ;  1  Ohron.  xxv.  6,  7; 
2  Kings  ii.  3  ;  iii.  15,  16 ;  iv.  18,  43  ;  Isa.  viii. 
16-19  ;  Prov.  i.  2-6  ;  xxv.  1 ;  Eccles.  i.  2 ;  xii.  8  ; 
vii.  27;  xii.  9-11). 

By  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  passages 
which  we  have  quoted  above  regarding  these  as- 
semblies in  the  two  periods,  the  following  results 
may  fairly  be  deduced  from  them  : — 

1.  That  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the  earlier 
periods  were  identical  with  the  assemblies  of  the 
wise  of  the  later  periods,  both  in  design  and  form. 
This  will  not  appear  doubtful  when  we  trace 
Ihe  term  K''33  '  prophet'  to  its  etymology— j^otc- 
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inff  out,  inspired  (singers).*  Thus  are  Miriam 
(Exod.  XV.  20)  and  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  4)  styled 
n{<*33,  '  prophetesses,'  because  they  uttered  in- 
spired, enthusiastic  songs.  Also  (1  Kings  xviii. 
29)  it  is  said  that  the  priests  of  Baal  1N23n*1, 
'prophesied,'  while  in  1  Chr.xxv.  1  occurs  the  ex- 
pression 01^2311  nn3D3  D''S^33,  '  to  prophesy 
with  harps  and  psalteries,'  which  is  illustrated 
(ver.   6)  by  nnJDI  D^^nn  'T'5J'3,   'for  song 

with  psalteries  and  harps'  (ver.  7)  by  T't^  nD?0 
'  instructed  in  song ;'  so  that  N33n,  '  prophet,' 
(ver.  2,  3)  may  also  be  rendered  singer,  f 

2.  That  the  places  where  these  prophets  or  in- 
spired singers  (who  among  other  people  would 
have  been  called  thinkers  or  philosophers)  met, 
wereRamah  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-24),  Bethel  (2  Kings 
ii.  3),  Jericho  (ii.  5),  Gilgal  (iv.  38 ;  vi.  1).  By 
comparing  1  Kings  xviii.  30  with  2  Kings  ii.  25, 
there  seems  to  have  been  another  such  place  some- 
where in  Mount  Carmel. 

3.  That  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  assem- 
blies of  the  wise,  were  unions  of  menj  distin- 
guished by  learning  and  wisdom,  or  who  strove 
for  that  distinction,  and  were  competent  to  appear 
as  public  orators  or  singers,  animated  declama- 
tion and  song  being  identical  in  their  origin. 

4.  That  these  institutions  were  chiefly  in- 
tended— 

a.  To  rouse,  develope,  and  strengthen  the  powers 
of  thought,  by  mutual  instruction,  commu- 
nication, criticism,  and  controversy. 

b.  To  hear  public  teachers,  counsellors,  and 
leaders  of  the  people  and  the  monarchs. 

c.  To  save  from  oblivion  the  sayings  and 
speeches  of  ancient  times,  by  collecting  them 
in  proper  order  ;  and, 

d.  To  rear  from  among  them  teachers  and 
writers  for  the  public. 

5.  That  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  schools 
or  assemblies,  comprised  everything  that  might 
appear  important  to  the  philosophers  of  those  times 
and  that  country,  and,  more  especially,  songs 
of  praise  to  Jehovah,  observations  on  man  and 
nature,  exhortations  to  morality  and  virtue,  warn- 
ings against  idolatry  and  enmity  towards  their 
fellow-citizens,  &c. 

6.  That  the  form  of  those  discourses,  in  both 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  and  assemblies  of  the 
wise,  may  be  divided  into — 

*  Quintilian  observes,  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  civilization,  the  performers  on  musical  instru- 
ments (as  such  are  first  described  the  '  prophets,' 
1  Sam.  X.)  were  identical  with  wise  men,  inspired 
singers,  and  seers.  Quis  ignorat  musicen  tantum 
jam  illis  antiquis  temporibus,  non  studii  mode 
verum  etiam  venerationis  habuisse,  ut  iidem 
Musici  et  Vates  et  Sapientes  judicarentur,  (mit- 
tam  alios)  Orpheus  et  Linus  {Inst.  i.  10). 

f  Even  the  Chaldee  translates  IXSinS  *  they 
prophesied,'  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20,  '  they  sang  songs 
of  praise.'  In  the  same  sense  must  we  also  take 
irpocpvrevety,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5. 

X  Timt  the  so-called  (sons)  pupils  of  the  pro- 
phets were  not  boys,  but  grown  men,  is  evident 
from  1  Kings  XX.  35,  sq. ;  2  Kings  ii.  15, 16;  where 
mention  is  made  of  fifty  strong  men  (7^n  *33),  the 
pupils  of  the  prophets,  who  Aad  assembled  at 
Jericho ;  as  also  from  2  Kings  iv.  40 
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a.  Sayings  of  the  wise.  . 

b.  Songs  and  counter-songs  (niSJ??  D^iB^,  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  I  ;  Sept.  trrpocpal  Kiyaiv,  Prov.  i. 
3)  ;  containing  thoughts  leading  to  reflection 

and   further    investigation    (nV''?01    b'^'O, 
VKoreivhs  \6yos). 
,      c.  Obscure  questions  (niTTI,  alvlyiMaTo),  and 
their  solutions. 
7.  That  the  president  of  the  assembly  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  sentence  or  question,  which 
was  left  to  the  various  speakers  to  develope  or 
discuss. 
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8.  That  the  members  of  these  literary  unions 
comprised  also  laymen — ex.  gr.  Saul  and  David 
— though  Levites  were  frequently  not  only  mem- 
bers but  even  founders  of  such  schools — ex.  gr. 
Samuel,  &c.  To  judge,  however,  from  many 
passages  where  censure  is  passed  on  the  too  strict 
observance  of  outward  ceremony  as  demanded 
by  the  priests,  as  also  on  their  arrogance  of  de- 
spotic power,  it  would  seem  that  such  unions 
were  just  forming  a  sort  of  opposition  to  those 
evils,  trying  to  out-argue  them,  and  showing  by 
their  own  example,  in  the  selection  of  a  president 
and  other  distinguished  members,  that  more  re- 
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spect  is  due  to  personal  merit  than  to  hereditary 
right,  as  advocated  by  the  priests.* 

Specimens  of  the  form  and  style  of  the  objects 
treated  in  those  early  periods  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  may  probably  be  contained  in  the  hymns 
in  many  of  the  Psalms,  assisted  by  acAonw,  such 
as  Ps.  viii.,  xlii.,  xliii.,  xlix.,  civ. ;  as  also  the  coun- 
ter-songs in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  lxxxix.,lx.,lxi.,lxv.,  and 
ciii.  1-18;  as  also  cxxxix.,  where  three  singers 
seem  to  have  performed  successively,  after  the 
finale  of  the  chorus.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  discover, 
in  Canticles  and  Proverbs,  numerous  passages  be- 
longing to  those  assemblies  or  schools  at  various 
periods  (vide  the  superscriptions  of  oh.  x.,  xxv., 
XXX.,  and  xxxi.). — E.  M. 

[It  would  appear  that  elementary  instruction 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  became  more  com. 
mon  after  the  Exile  than  it  had  been  previouslyj 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  places 
named  as  rendezvous  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
not  one  Levitical  town  is  found  (comp.  Josh. 
xxi,  and  1  Chron.  vi.  54,  sq.),  though  such  places 
may  seem  to  have  been  the  most  appropriate  for 
literary  purpoie*. 


when  the  ability  to  read  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  learning  (Isa.  xxix.  1 2) ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Christ  reading  and  writing  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tainments common  to  every  class  above  the  very 
lowest.  We  know  that  several  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  fishermen,  could  read  and  write,  and 
may  assume  that  others  of  the  same  class  of  life 
could  do  the  same ;  yet  they  were  certainly  consi- 
dered '  unlearned'  men  (Acts  iv.  13).  The  state 
of  common  education  about  that  period  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  in  all  probability  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible similar  in  almost  every  respect  to  that  which 
now  prevails  in  Moslem  countries.  Here  also  a 
further  and  very  striking  resemblance  arises  out  of 
the  prominence  given  to  instruction  in  the  sacred 
books.  Among  Moslems  persons  quite  unable  to 
read  or  write  can  nevertheless  repeat  a  large  part, 
and  sometimes  the  whole,  of  the  Koran  by  rote ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  among  the  Jews  a 
similar  acquaintance  with  the  law,  and  with  parts  ol 
the  psalms  and  prophets,  as  well  as  a  general  know 
ledge  of  the  historical  and  other  books,  existed  by 
means  of  oral  instruction  even  among  those  who 
had  not  learned  to  read  and  write.  The  Moslems 
make  it,  indeed,  their  first  object  to  instil  into  th« 
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minds  of  their  children  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  and  then  submit  them,  if  they  can  afford 
the  small  expense,  to  the  instruction  of  a  school- 
master. Most  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and 
nniddle  classes,  and  many  of  the  lower  also,  are 
iaught  by  the  schoolmaster  to  read,  and  to  recite  the 
whole  or  certain  portions  of  the  Koran  by  memory. 
They  afterwards  learn  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic. Schools  are  numerous  in  every  large  town, 
and  there  is  one  at  least  in  every  considerable 
vil.age.  There  are  also  schools  attached  to  mosques 
and  other  public  buildings,  in  which  children  are 
instructed  at  a  very  trifling  exj)ense.  The  lessons 
are  generally  written  upon  tablets  of  wood  painted 
white,  and  when  one  is  learnt,  the  tablet  is  washed 
and  anotlier  written.  Writing  is  also  practised 
on  the  same  tablet.  The  master  and  pupils  sit 
on  the  ground,  and  each  boy  has  a  tablet  in  his 
hand,  or  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  or  of  one  of  its 
thirty  sections,  on  a  kind  of  small  desk  of  palm- 
sticks.  All  who  are  learning  to  read  recite  their 
lessons  aloud  at  the  same  time,  rocking  their 
bodies  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards:  which 
is  thought  to  assist  the  memory.  Boys  who  mis- 
behave are  beaten  by  the  master  on  the  soles  of 
tlie  feet  with  a  palm-stick. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  schools  teach 
little  more  than  reading  and  learning  by  heart, 
the  reading  lessons  being  written  on  tablets  not 
by  the  boys  themselves  but  by  the  master; 
and  one  who  can  read  well,  and  recite  a  good 
deal  of  the  Koran,  is  considered  to  have  had 
a  fair  education.  Those  who  learn  to  write  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  require  that  art  in  the  em- 
ployments for  which  they  are  designed ;  and  as  few 
sciioolmasters  teach  writing,  they  learn  it  of  a 
person  employed  in  the  bazaars. 

Some  parents  employ  a  master  to  teach  their 
boys  at  home ;  and  those  who  intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  learned  or  religious  life,  pursue  a 
regular  course  of  study  in  the  colleges  (Medras- 
seli — the  same  name  as  the  Hebrew  for  similar 
institutions)  connected  with  the  great  mosques. 
Females  are  seldom  taught  to  read  or  write,  or 
even  to  say  tneir  prayers ;  but  tliere  are  many 
schools  in  which  they  are  taught  needlework,  em- 
broidery, &c.  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  62-69; 
Schubert,  Morgenlande,  pp.  72-74).  The  Jews, 
while  they  paid  equal  attention  to  their  sacred 
books,  appear  to  have  made,  in  the  later  Scriptural 
times,  writing  more  generally  a  part  of  common 
education  than  the  Moslems  now  do ;  and  the 
religious  education  of  females  was  less  neglected 
by  them,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  almost  every 
woman  named  in  the  New  Testament.  In  other 
respects  tlie  state  of  things  seems  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  the  present.] 

SCRIBES  (ISP),  a  learned  body  of  men, 
otlierwise  denominated  lawyers,  whose  influence 
with  the  Jewish  nation  was  very  great  at  the  time 
when  our  Saviour  appeared. 

The  genius  of  a  social  or  religious  system  may 
be  ascertained  even  from  the  signification  of  the 
names  borne  by  its  high  functionaries.  The  title 
Consul,  which  directs  the  thoughts  to  consultation 
as  the  chief  duty  of  the  oflScer  who  bore  it,  could 
have  had  no  existence  in  any  of  the  Oriental 
despotisms.  Haruspices,  soothsayers,  determines 
tlie  degree  of  religious  enlightenment  to  which 
Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  hdd  been  able  to 
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attain.  Tlie  feudal  designati6n  Marshall  (Master 
of  the  Horse)  points  to  a  state  of  society  in  which 
brute  force  had  the  mastery.  Our  Saxon  title  of 
a  ruler,  namely,  king  (kbnig,  that  is,  'the  knower,' 
'  the  skilful  man'),  shows  that  the  very  basis  of  our 
social  institutions  was  laid  in  superior  know- 
ledge and  ability,  and  not  in  mere  physical  pre- 
eminence. In  the  same  way  the  word  '  scribe '  of 
itself  pronounces  a  eulogy  on  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions. Writers  at  an  early  period  held  a  high 
rank  in  the  Hebrew  polity,  and  in  consequence 
that  polity  must  have  been  essentially  of  a  libe- 
ral character,  and  of  a  refining  tendeftcy.  '  Scribe,' 
indeed,  has  reference  to  '  law,'  and  of  itself  it 
suggests  the  idea ;  and  the  social  institutions  that 
are  founded  on  law,  and  not  on  force — on  law, 
and  not  on  the  will  of  one  man — take  a  high  rank 
even  in  their  origin,  and  may  presumably  merit 
high  praise. 

If  now  we  invert  the  remark,  intimating  that 
law,  as  the  foundation  of  social  institutions,  im- 
plies scribes,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  the  learned 
caste  of  which  we  speak  must  have  taken  their 
rise  contemporaneously  with  the  commencement 
of  the  Mosaic  polity.  In  a  system  so  complex  as 
was  that  polity,  there  were  no  means  but  repeated 
transcripts  which  could  make  the  law  sufficiently 
known  for  it  to  be  duly  observed  by  the  nation 
at  large.  It  is  true  that  at  first  the  function  of 
the  scribe  may  have  been  ill-defined,  and  his 
services  have  been  only  occasionally  demanded  ; 
but  as  the  nation  became  settled  in  their  terri- 
torial possessions,  and  the  provisions  of  Moses 
began  to  take  effect,  the  scribe  would  be  more 
and  more  in  demand,  till  at  last  the  office  became 
a  regular  and  necessary  part  of  social  life,  and 
grew  finally  into  all  the  dignity,  order,  and  co- 
herence of  a  learned  caste.  And  this  growth 
would  be  accelerated  or  retarded  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  the  idea  of  law  was 
honoured,  out  of  which  it  sprang.  In  seasons  of 
national  depression,  when  might  prevailed  against 
right,  law  was  silenced  and  scribes  were  oppressed. 
When,  however,  the  Mosaic  law  was  honoured ; 
when,  as  in  the  reign  of  David,  law  had  triumphed 
over  force,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  flourish- 
ing empire,  then  the  scribe  stood  at  the  king's 
right  hand,  and  the  pen  l)ecame  at  once  the  sym- 
bol and  the  instrument  of  power.  So,  too,  when 
the  exile,  with  its  weighty  penalties,  had  taught 
the  people  to  value,  respect,  and  obey  the  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  their  forefathers,  then  the  scribe 
is  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  civil  society,  and 
even  an  Ezra  is  designated  by  the  name. 

But  law,  in  the  Mosaic  institutions,  had  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  civil  sanction.  With  the 
Hebrews,  indeed,  social  was  lost  in  religious  life. 
There  was  but  one  view  of  society,  and  of  man 
individually,  and  that  was  the  religious  view. 
Education,  politics,  morals,  even  the  useful  arts, 
were  only  religion  in  different  exercises  and 
manifestations.-  Hence  writing  was  a  sacred  art, 
and  writers  (scribes)  holy  men;  and  that  the 
rather,  because  scribes  were  engaged  immediately 
about  the  law,  which  was  the  written  will  of  God, 
and  so  the  embodiment  of  all  knowledge,  truth 
and  duty.  The  scribes,  therefore,  were  not  only 
a  learned  but  a  sacred  caste. 

In  the  same  manner  may  we  learn  what,  in 
general,  the  functions  of  the  scribes  were.  A 
writer  at  the  present  day  is  frequently  xised  a* 
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synonymous  with  an  author,  and  an  author  is 
neceifarily  •  teacher.  The  scribe*  then  had  the 
care  of  the  law  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  make  tran- 
scripts of  it ;  tliey  also  expounded  its  difficulties, 
and  taught  its  doctrines,  and  so  performed  several 
functions  which  are  now  distributed  among  dif- 
ferent professions,  being  keepers  of  the  records, 
consulting  lawyers,  authorized  expounders  of  iioly 
writ,  and,  finally,  schoolmasters — thus  blending 
together  in  one  character  tiie  several  elements  of 
intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  religious  influence. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  their  power 
was  very  great. 

A  few  details  drawn  from  individual  passages 
of  Scripture  will  confirm  and  enlarge  these  ob- 
servations. So  early  as  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  V.  14,  we  find  mention  of  those  '  who 
handle  the  pen  of  the  writer,'  as  if  the  class  of 
scribes  were  then  well  known.  Zebulun  seems 
to  have  been  famous  as  a  school  for  scribes. 
Among  the  high  officers  of  the  court  of  David 
mention  is  made  of  '  Seraiah  the  scribe,'  as  if  he 
stood  on  the  same  footing  in  dignity  as  the  chief- 
priests  and  the  generalissimo  (2  Sam.  viii.  IC-18). 
By  comparing  this  with  other  passages  (2  Kings 
XXV.  19:  1  Chron.  ii.  55;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  13; 
1  Chron,  xxvii.  32)  we  learn  that  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  the  scribes  constituted  a  learned,  organ- 
ized, much  esteemed,  and  highly  influential  body 
of  men,  recognised  and  supported  by  the  state. 
When,  however,  the  regal  power  had  been  over- 
turned, and  force  of  arms  had  been  found  insuf- 
ficient to  preserve  the  integrity  of  a  nation  that 
could  not  be  wholly  weaned  from  idolatry  ;  and 
when  at  length  sorrow  had  wrought  what  pros- 
perity had  failed  to  achieve,  then  in  the  downfall 
of  external  pomp  and  greatness,  and  the  rise  and 
predominance  of  God's  will,  as  enshrined  in  the 
law,  the  scribe  rose  to  a  higher  eminence  than 
ever,  and  continued  to  hold  his  lofty  position, 
with  some  slight  variations,  till  letters  were  again 
compelled  to  yield  to  arms,  and  the  holy  city 
was  trodden  down  by  the  hoof  of  heathen  soldiery 
(Ezra  vii.  6,  11 ;  Neh.  viii.  1  ;  xii.  26  ;  Jer.  viii. 
8 ;  xxxvi.  12,  26 ;  Ezek.  ix.  2).  And  thus  '  Cap- 
tain Sword'  appeared  to  have  gained  a  final 
victory  over  '  Captain  Pen  ;'  but  the  power  of  the 
new  knowledge  which  Jesus,  '  the  light  of  life,' 
had  recently  brought  into  the  world,  soon  altered 
the  face  of  society,  and  took  the  laurels  from  the 
ensanguined  hand  that  held  them  boastfully. 
'Twas  only  for  many-soul'd  Captain  Pen 
To  make  a  world  of  swordless  men. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  scribes  are  found  as 
a  body  of  high  state  functionaries,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pharisees  and  the  high-priests, 
constituted  the  Sanhedrim,  and  united  all  the 
resources  of  their  power  and  learning  in  order  to 
entrap  and  destroy  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  The 
passages  are  so  n\imerous  as  not  to  need  citation. 
It  may  be  of  more  service  to  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  great  array  of  influence  tlnis 
brought  to  bear  against  '  the  carpenter's  son.' 
That  influence  comprised,  besides  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  the  first  legal  functionaries, 
who  watched  Jesus  closely  in  order  to  detect  him 
in  some  breach  of  the  law ;  the  recognised  ex- 
positors of  duty,  who  lost  no  opportunity  to  take 
exception  to  his  utterances,  to  blame  his  conduct, 
and  misrepresent  bis  morals ;  also  the  acutest 
intellects  of  the  nation,  who  eagerly  sought  to 
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entangle  him  in  the  web  of  their  sophistries,  or  ta 
confound  him  by  their  artful  questions.  Yet 
even  all  these  malign  influences  failed.  Jesus 
was  triumphant  in  argument;  ne  failed  only 
when  force  interj)osed  its  revengeful  arm.  The 
passage  found  in  Luke  xx.  19-47  is  full  of 
instruction  on  this  subject.  At  the  close  of  this 
striking  Scripture  our  Lord  thus  describes  these 
men  (ver.  46)  : '  Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  desire 
to  walk  in  long  robes,  and  love  greetings  in  the 
markets,  and  the  highest  seats  in  the  synagogues, 
and  the  chief  rooms  at  feasts;  which  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  sliow  make  long 
prayers.'  Their  opportunity  of  assailing  our 
Lord  was  the  greater  from  their  constant  vigil- 
ance. Winer  (Real'Wi'irterb.)  thinks  that  they, 
in  union  with  the  high-priests,  formed  a  kind  of 
police,  wlio  were  on  duty  in  the  Temple  and  tlie 
synagogues  (Luke  xx,  1  ;  Acts  vi.  12).  Nor 
was  their  influence  limited  to  the  capital ;  from 
Luke  V.  1 7,  we  learn  that  members  of  the  body 
were  found  in  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judaea. 
Like  the  learned  castes  of  most  nations,  they  were 
attached  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders  (Matt.  xv. 

1)  ;  had  ample  influence  with  the  people  (Luke 
XX.  46) ;  and  though  some  of  them  belonged  to 
the  free-thinking  and  self-satisfied  Sadducees,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  of  tlie  predominant  sect  of 
Pharisees  (Luke  xi.  45  ;  Acts  xxiii.  9 ;  Matt.  v. 
20;  xii.  38;  xv.  1). 

•It  may  serve  to  read  a  lesson  to  those  who 
reason  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  expect  to  find 
every  thing  in  Josephus,  and  who  are  ready  to 
make  his  silence  an  argument  conclusive  against 
the  evangelists,  that  very  little  appears  in  the 
Jewish  historian  touching  this  class  of  men.  In 
his  Antiquities  (xvii.  6.  2)  two  are  incidentally 
mentioned  as  engaged  in  education,  Judas  and 
Matthias,  '  two  of  the  most  eloquent  men  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  most  celebrated  interpreters 
of  the  Jewish  laws,  men  well  beloved  by  the 
people,  because  of  the  education  of  their  youth  ; 
for  all  those  that  were  studious  of  virtue  fre- 
quented their  lectures  every  day.'  This  descrip- 
tion calls  to  mind  the  sophists  and  philosophers 
of  Greece ;  indeed,  these  same  persons  are  termed 
by  Josephus  in  another  part  {De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33. 

2)  ao<pi(TTai.  Hence,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the 
scribes  were  the  Jewish  schoolmasters  as  well  as 
lawyers.  In  this  character  they  appear  in  the 
Talmud.  In  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple  were 
many  chambers,  in  which  they  sat  on  elevated 
platforms  to  give  their  lessons  to  their  pupils, 
who  sat  on  a  lower  elevation,  and  so  at  their  feet. 
Of  tliese  dignified  instructors  Gamaliel  was  one 
(Acts  v.  34) ;  and  before  these  learned  doctors 
was  Jesus  found  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
hearing  and  asking  questions  after  the  manner  in 
which  instruction  was  communicated  in  these 
class-rooms  (Luke  ii.  46;  Acts  xxii.  3;  Light- 
foot  (Horce  Hebraicoe,  pp.  741-3'i;  Pirke  Aboth, 
V.  23).— J.  R.  B. 

SCRIPTURE  (HOLY),  or  Scriptures 
(Holy),  the  term  generally  applied  in  tlie 
Christian  Church  since  the  second  century,  to 
denote  the  collective  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  [Bible].  The  names  Scripture, 
or  '  writing '  (^  ypa<pii,  2  Pet.  i.  20),  Scripture* 
(ou  ypa<pai,  Matt.  xxii.  29  ;  Acts  viii.  24),  Holy 
Scriptures  (Upu  ypifjiixara,  2  Tim.  iii.  15),  are 
those  generally  employed  in  the  New  Testament 
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to  denote  exclusively  the  writings  of  the  Old 
[See  Pktbr,  Epistles  of].  About  a.d.  180, 
the  term  Holy  Scriptures  (ai  aylat  ypa<pa() 
is  used  by  Theophilus  {Ad  Aiitolyc.  iii.  12)  to 
include  the  Gospels.  Irenseus  (ii.  27)  calls  the 
whole  collection  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New- 
Testament,  the  Divine  Scriptures  (6uai  ypcupai), 
and  the  Lord's  Scriptures  (Dominicae  Scripturae, 
V.  20. 2).  By  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  viu) 
they  are  called  the  Scriptures  (ypa<pal),  and 
the  inspired  Scriptures  (at  Oeoirveiayoi  ypa<pai.) 
From  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  at  which  time  a  collection  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  was  generally  received, 
the  term  came  into  constant  use,  and  was  so  ap- 
plied as  to  include  all  the  books  contained  in  the 
version  of  the  Seventy,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Hebrew  canon  [Deuterocanonical]. 

Contents  of  the  Scriptures. — The  Scriptures 
are  divided  into  the  books  held  sacred  by  the 
Jews,  and  those  held  sacred  both  by  Jews  and 
Cliristians.  The  former  are  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  latter 
bythatoftheiVeto  [Bible].  The  Old  Testament, 
according  to  the  oldest  catalogue  extant  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  of  Melito,  Bishop  ot 
Sardis  in  the  second  century,  consists  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch  (viz.  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy) ; 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth ;  four  books  of  Kings 
and  two  of  Paralipomena  (Chronicles) ;  the 
Psalms  of  David;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Job ;  the  Prophets 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  the  twelve  Prophets ;  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  under  which 
head  Nehemiah  and  Esther  seem  to  be  included 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  26).  Oiigen,  in  the 
next  century,  reckons  twenty-two  books,  calling 
ihem  by  tiieir  Hebrew  names,  which  consisted  ge- 
nerally of  the  initial  word  of  the  book,  viz.  Biesith 
or  Genesis ;  Walmoth,  or  Exodus ;  Waikra,  or 
Leviticus ;  Ammesphekodeim,  or  Numbers ; 
Ellahadebariin,  or  Deuteronomy ;  Joshua  ben 
Nun  ;  Sophetim,  or  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  Samuel ; 
AVahammelech  Dabid,  or  3  and  4  Kings;  Dibre 
Hajammin,  or  Chronicles  ;  Ezra,  which  included 
Nehemiah;  Sepher  Thillim,  or  Psalms  ;  Misloth, 
or  Proverbs  ;  Koheleth,  or  Ecclesiastes  ;  Sir  Hasi- 
rim,  or  Canticles ;  Isaiah ;  Jeremiah,  Lamenta- 
tions, and  the  Epistle;  Daniel;  Ezekiel;  Job; 
and  Esther ;  '  besides  which,'  he  adds,  '  is  Sarbath 
Sarbane  El,  or  Maccabees.'  He  omits,  perhaps 
by  an  oversight,  the  book  of  the  twelve  minor 
]  rophets.  To  the  books  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceding catalogue,  Origen  applies  the  term  canon- 
ical Scriptures  in  contradistinction  to  secret 
(apocryphal)  and  heretical  books.  He  does  not 
however  include  in  these  latter  the  deuterocanoni- 
cal {iv  SevTepcfi,  see  Cyril  of  Jerus.  Catech.  iv. 
."^6)  or  ecclesiastical  books  ;  to  which  he  also  ap- 
plies the  terms  Scripture,  the  Divine  Word,  and 
the  Sacred  Books  {De  Princip.  ii.  1 ;  Opp.  i.  pp. 
16,  79,&c.&c. ;  Cont.  Cels.  viii.  Opp.  i.  p.  778). 
Jerome  enumerates  twenty-two  books,  viz. : 
1.  The  Pentateuch,  which  he  terms  Thora,  or 
the  Law.  2.  The  eight  Prophets,  viz.,  Joshua; 
Judges  and  Ruth ;  Samuel ;  Kings ;  Isaiah  ; 
Jeremiah;  Ezekiel;  and  the  twelve  Prophets. 
3.  Nine  Hagiographa,  vit.  Job;  Psalms;  Pro- 
yerbs ;  Ecclesiastes  ;  Canticles ;  Daniel ;  Chroni- 
«les ;  Ezra;  and  Esther.  Some,  he  adds, enumerate 
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twenty-fouT  books,  placing  Riith  and  Lamenta- 
tions among  the  Hagiographa.  The  other  books, 
read  in  the  churches,  but  not  found  in  the  Canon, 
as  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  The  Shep- 
herd, he  terms  Apocrypha.  With  this  catalogue 
agrees  his  contemjTOrary  Rufinus,  who  accuses  Je- 
rome as  we  have  already  seen  [Deuterocanoni- 
cal] of  compiling,  or  rather  plundering  (com- 
pilandi),  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  the 
rejection  by  that  Father  of  Susanna  and  the  Bene- 
dicite.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  divides  the  canonical 
books  into  five  of  Moses,  seven  other  historical, 
five  metrical,  and  five  prophetical 

With  these  catalogues  the  Jews  also  agree. 
Josephus  enumerates  twenty-two  books,  five  of 
Moses,  thirteen  prophets,  and  four  books  of  mora- 
lity. The  Prophets  were  divided  by  the  ancient 
Jews  into  the  early  Prophets,  viz.,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings — and  the  later  Prophets, 
which  were  again  subdivided  into  the  greater, 
viz.,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the 
twelve  lesser  Prophets.  The  Talmud  and  the 
modem  Jews  agree  with  Jerome's  division  into 
eight  Prophets,  and  nine  Hagiographa  (Chetubim). 

The  Canon  of  the  Alexandrian  version  in- 
cludes the  other  books,  called  ecclesiastical,  which 
we  have  already  given  in  their  order  [Deutero- 
canonical]. As  the  early  Christians  (who  were 
not  acquainted  with  Hebrew)  received  this  ver- 
sion, for  which  they  had  the  sanction  of  its  em- 
ployment by  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  as 
from  it  flowed  the  old  Latin,  and  several  other 
ancient  versions,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  that  all  these  books,  being  thus  placed  in 
the  Bible  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  were 
received  indiscriminately  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  were,  equally  with  the  canonical,  read 
in  the  churches.  Jerome,  in  liis  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, introduced  a  distinction  by  means  of  his 
prefaces,  prefixed  to  each  book,  which  continued 
to  be  placed,  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  in  the  early 
printed  editions  of  Jerome's  version,  in  the  body 
of  the  text,  from  which  they  were  for  the  first  time 
removed  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  Bible  after 
tlie  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  a  d.  1 546 
(See  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham's*  Letter  to  Van  Ess, 
Lond.  1826).  Luther  was  the  flVstwho  separated 
these  books  from  the  others,  and  removed  them  to  a 
place  by  themselves  in  his  translation.  Lonicer, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint,1526,  followed  his 
example,  but  gave  so  mucli  offence  by  so  doing 
that  they  were  restored  to  their  places  by  Cepha- 
laeus  in  1529.  They  were  however  published  in  a 
separate  form  byPlantin  in  1575,  and  liave  been 
since  that  period  omitted  in  many  editions  of  the 
Septuagint,  Although  tliey  were  never  received 
into  the  canon  either  by  the  Palestinian  or  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  by 
the  latter  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the  canon 
(De  Wette,  Einleitung').  There  are,  besides 
these,  many  books  cited  which  have  long  since 
perished,  as  the  Book  of  Jasherf  (Josh.  x.  13; 

*  Mr.  Gorhain  is  the  author  of  the  Historical 
Examination  of  «he  book  of  Enoch,  referred  to 
above  in  p.  172,  note. 

f  The  book  of  Jasner,  published  at  New  York 
in  1840,  is  not,  as  would  appear  from  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Parker's  translation  of  De  Wette'a 
Introduction,  a  reprint  of  the  Bristol  foro-enr  but 
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2  Sam.  i.  18)  [Jashek],  and  the  Book  of  the. 
Wars  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xxi.  14).  In  regard 
to  the  order  of  the  books,  the  Talmudists  and 
the  Masoretes,  and  even  some  MSS.  of  the  latter, 
differ  from  each  other.  The  Alexandrian  trans- 
lators differ  from  both,  and  Luther's  arrange- 
ment, which  is  generally  followed  by  Protes- 
tants, is  made  entirely  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  The  modern  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thus 
arranged,  viz.  five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges, 
two  books  of  Samuel,  two  books  of  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Kzekiel,  twelve  minor  Prophets, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2 
Chronicles.  The  New  Testament  consists  of  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse:  these  are  differ- 
ently ananged  in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
All  ^ese  writings  have  been  considered  in  the 
Christian  church  from  the  earliest  period  as  di- 
vinely inspired  (0f6TrfevirToi,  2  Tim.  iii.  14-16), 
as  no  doubt  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
by  the  Jews  (see  Ta\mud,  passim  ;  Philo,  De  Vit. 
Mosis,  ii. ;  Josepiius,  Cont.  Apion,  i.  3,  and  the 
manner  of  their  citation  in  the  New  Testament). 
The  early  Christian  writers  also  constantly  main- 
tain their  inspiration  (Justin  Martyr,  Second 
Apology ;  Irenaeus,  i.  4 ;  Origen,  irtpl  oipxi^y, 
Prof.),  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  as  to 
its  limits.  Some  of  the  fathers  maintain  their 
verbal  inspiration,  others  only  that  of  the  thoughts 
or  sentiments,  or  that  the  sacred  writers  were 
merely  preserved  from  error  (Du  Pin,  On  the 
Canon).  But  the  first  controversy  raised  on  this 
subject  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
theses  of  the  Jesuits  [see  Maccabees],  who  had 
maintained  the  lower  notion  of  inspiration,  were 
condemned  by  the  faculties  of  Louvain  and  Douai. 
Jahn  observes  (Introd.)  that  on  this  subject  the 
entire  Christian  world  was  divided,  and  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  theses  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  or  the  Roman  primate,  and  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  has  pronounced  nojudg- 
u  '  on  the  subject.  Henry  Holden,  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  published  his  Analysis  Fidei  in 
1652,  in  which  he  defended  tliat  notion  of  the 
Fathers,  which  maintained  only  an  exemption 
from  errors  appertaining  to  doctrine.  Jahn  further 
observes  {Kc")  that  most  Protestants,  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  defended  the 
most  rigid  notions  of  verbal  inspiration  ;  but  that, 
from  the  time  of  Toellner  and  Semler,  the  idea  of 
inspiration  was  frittered  away  and  eventually  dis- 
carded. The  high  notion  of  inspiration  has  been 
recently  revived  amongst  Protestants,  especially 
in  the  eloquent  work  of  M.  Gaussen  of  Geneva 
{Theopneustia,  1842).  The  moderate  view  has 
been  that  generally  adopted  by  English  divines 
(Henderson,  On  Inspiration,  Home's  Introd.  i 
Appendix  to  Vol.  I.) 

Some  of  the  most  important  subjects  connected 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures 'having  been  treated  of 
throughout  this  worK,  it  may  not  prove  unaccept- 

a  translation  of  the  much  more  respectable 
(though  also  spurious)  Book  of  Jasher,  whicn  we 
iiave  already  referred  to  in  p.  71  as  published  at 
Naples  in  1625,  and  written  in  excellent  Hebrew, 
before  ttie  close  of  the  15lh  century.  See  the 
American  Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1^40. 
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able  to  add  a  brief  account  of  the  text  of  the  Bible^ 
and  chiefly  in  respect  to  its  external  form. 

I.  The  Hebrew  Texi.— The  text  (textus),  or  that 
portion  which  was  composed  by  the  original 
authors,  has  descended  to  our  times  in  MSS.,  th« 
oldest  of  which  (in  Hebrew),  are  written  on  sking 
of  animals,  and  date  from  the  twelfth  century. 
They  are  written  in  the  present  square  characters, 
which  subsequently  to  the  exile  superseded  the  old 
character  (see  Jerome,  Prolog.  Gal.),  somewhat 
resembling  the  Samaritan,  and  still  preserved 
on  the  Maccabaean  coins.  The  present  characters 
are  a  modification  of  the  Aramajan,  and  not  dis- 
similar to  those  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions. 
The  existing  MSS.  (except  the  Synagogue  rolls) 
are  furnished  with  vowel  and  diacritical  points, 
and  the  words  are  separated  from  each  other, 
a  practice  which  ajipeavs  to  have  been  but  partially 
observed  in  the  more  ancient  writing  (De  Wette, 
Einleitung).  We  have  no  data  on  which  to  form 
a  history  of  the  text  previous  to  that  unknown 
period  after  the  Exile  when  the  Canon  was  closed, 
and  the  separate  books  formed  into  a  collected 
whole.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  sacred  books, 
as  well  as  the  Law,  were  preserved  in  or  by  the 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xxxi. 
24-26)  ;  and  we  learn  from  Josephus  {De  Bell. 
Jud.  vii.  5)  that  the  Law  (fidfws)  was  among  the 
spoils  of  the  Temple  which  graced  the  triumph  of 
Titus,  who  afterwards  presented  the  sacred  books 
(fiifiXta  lepa),  upon  his  requesting  them,  to  that 
historian  (Vita,  ch.  75).  From  the  period  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  our  information 
is  still  but  scanty,  but  we  are  in  possession  of 
two  important  documents  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  text,  viz.,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and 
the  version  of  the  Seventy.  The  former  of  these 
was  known  to  exist  only  from  the  citations  of 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  many  others  among  the 
Fathers,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost, 
when  a  MS.  of  it,  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  brought  into  Europe  in  a.d.  1616,  and 
was  first  published  in  the  Paris  Polyglott.  This 
work  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  existed  before 
the  separation  of  the  Tribes,  but  is  more  generally 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Manasseh, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  although 
Josephus  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
tlie  Great.  The  Pentateuch  of  the  Seventy  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  and  the  remainder  of  the  books 
were  completed  before  the  time  of  Sirach,  who 
lived  about  e.c.  130.  [Septuaqint.]  These 
documents,  although  the  work  of  inaccurate  and 
capricious,  if  not  sometimes  ignorant  translators, 
and  although  the  version  of  the  Seventy  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  very  corrupted  state,  are  notwith- 
standing sufficiently  close  in  their  general  resem- 
blance to  our  Hebrew  copies  to  show  that  the  text 
in  use  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  is 
now  in  our  hands. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  and  Babylon,  both  before 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Christian  era,  were,  how- 
ever, still  careful  of  the  original  text.  This  ia 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  versions  of  Aquila 
and  other  translators  executed  soon  after  the  Chris- 
tian era,  adhere  much  more  closely  than  that  of  the 
Seventy  to  the  present  or  Masoretic  text.  Origen, 
also,  in  ftie  third  century,  and  Jerome  in  th* 
fourth,  used  manuscripti  which  must  hare  btm 
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nwrly  Identical  with  our  present  copies.  Down 
to  this  period  the  text  was  beyond  question  un- 
furnished with  points  or  diacritical  marks. 

In  the  work  called  the  Talmud,  a  digest  of 
Jewish  laws  compiled  between  the  second  and 
sixth  centuries,  we  find  evident  traces  of  an 
anxiety  to  preserve  an  accurate  text,  and  even 
an  enumeration  of  various  readings  in  diFTerent 
MSS.,  as  well  as  of  the  words  and  letters 
in  the  Bible.  When  the  Talmud  was  com- 
))leted,  the  Masoretes  of  Tiberias  commenced 
their  labours.  The  Masora  (tradition)  consisted 
of  scattered  annotations  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  from  the  previous  centuries.  The 
Masora  was  written  at  first  in  separate  books, 
but  afterwards  in  the  margin  of  manuscripts. 
The  Masoretes  continued  the  labours  of  the 
Talmudists,  whom  they  imitated  in  counting 
the  words  and  letters,  and  constantly  added 
fresh  annotations  to  the  text  until  the  eleventh 
century.  The  text  of  the  early  Masoretes,  or 
that  of  the  sixth  century,  cannot  now  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  later.  The  emendations  which 
they  continued  to  make  on  the  text  were  of 
various  kinds,  critical,  orthographical,  and  gram- 
matical, founded  partly  on  tradition,  partly  on 
conjecture.  Of  the  Masoretic  text  we  now  pos- 
sess two  recensions,  both  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century,  namely,  the  western,  or  that  of  Rabl)i  ben 
Asher,  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  the  eastern,  or  that 
of  Rabbi  ben  Naphthali  of  Babylon.  The  variants 
in  these  texts  amount  to  near  a  thousand.  From 
this  period  dates  the  completion  of  the  system  of 
vowel  points.  The  earliest  manuscripts  are  all 
pointed,  the  unpointed  having  probably  become 
neglected ;  nor  has  any  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  dating  before  the  twelfth  or  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  descended  to  our  times. 
Our  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Bible  are  those  of  the 
Greek  version,  which  exceed  the  Hebrew  in  an- 
tiquity by  seven  hundred  years. 

The  Jews  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  new  and  beautiful  invention  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  superseded  the 
labours  of  the  calligraphists.  So  early  as  1477 
the  Psalter  was  printed  at  Bologna,  in  folio,  but 
without  points  except  in  a  few  passages,  and 
without  any  accents  except  that  which  denoted 
the  end  of  the  verse  (Soph  Pasuk).  The  Penta- 
teuch was  printed  at  the  same  place,  with  points, 
in  1482,  folio.  This  was  followed  by  Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations,  and 
from  the  press  at  Soncino,  in  1486,  (here  issued 
the  early  and  later  prophets.  At  Soncino  also, 
in  1488,  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  first 
printed,  which  was  followed  by  an  edition  at 
Naples  in  1491,  and  another  at  Brescia,  by  Rabbi 
Gerson,  in  1494.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  He- 
brew of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  in  1517, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  published  at 
Venice  Romberg's  first  edition  of  his  Rabbinical 
Bible,  4  vols,  fol.,  edited  by  the  learned  Jew, 
Felix  Pratensis.  This,  and  Robert  Stephens's 
beautiful  editions  of  1539-1544,  were  derived 
from  Gerson 's,  which  was  tliat  used  by  Luther 
for  his  German  Bible.  Sebastian  Munster's  edi- 
tion (1536)  was  also  of  this  family. 

Bomberg's  second  edition  (Venice,  1525),  which 
was  followed  by  several  others,  is  the  parent  of 
Stephens's  editions  of  1644-46,  and  of  our  present 
Hebrew  Bibles.    The  Antwerp  Polyglott  (1669) 
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and  Hutter's  edition  (1587)  contain  a  mixed  text. 
Le  Jaye  and  Walton  have  retained  the  text  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott.  Other  accurate  editions  were 
published  by  Buxtorf  (1611  and  1618),  and  by 
Athias  (1661  and  1667),  with  a  preface  by 
Leusden.  Van  der  Hooght's  (1705)  is  a  reprint 
of  the  edition  of  Athias.  The  various  readings 
are  contained  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Romberg 
and  Buxtorf,  and  in  the  editions  of  Munster,  Van 
der  Hooght,  Michaelis,  Houbigant,  Kennicott, 
Doederlein,  Meisner,  Jahn,  and  the  Polyglotts. 
All  these  editions  represent  the  Masoretic  recen- 
sion, which,  most  probably,  judging  from  the 
ancient  translations,  represented  the  text  which 
was  received  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
The  early  Protestant  divines  zealously  contended 
for  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  Masoretic 
MSS.,  in  opposition  to  the  ante-Masoretic,  or  that 
wliich  was  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint  (see  Lbscher, 
De  Cans.  Ling.  Heb. ;  Carpzov,  Crit.  Sacr. ; 
Buxtorf,  De  Punct.  Antiq.  et  Orig.) ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  learning  and  acumen  with  which 
they  were  opposed,  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  the  Protestants  were  right.  They  proceeded 
too  far,  however,  when  they  contended  for  the 
antiquity,  and  even  the  divine  origin  of  the  vowel 
points.  '  The  Protestants,'  says  Jahn  {Introd.'), 
'  who  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
maintained  the  perfect  clearness  of  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  contended  that  the  vowel  points  were 
coeval  with  the  consonants,  in  order,  doubtless, 
to  obviate  the  notion  that  the  Scriptures  were  at 
one  time  less  clear  than  at  another.  But  since 
their  rejection  of  this  dogma  they  agree  with  us 
that  the  points  are  but  a  commentary  of  the 
middle  ages.'  Louis  Capell,  an  eminent  French 
Protestant  divine,  who  had  contended,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  two  Buxtorfs,  against  the  antiquity 
of  the  points,  was  unable  to  oljtain  a  licence  in 
France  for  the  publication  of  his  Arcanum  Punc- 
tationis,  to  which  the  Protestants  of  that  day 
were  warmly  opposed,  although  their  views  were 
contrary  to  the  more  correct  judgment  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  others  among  the  early  reformers. 
The  consonants  alone  are  the  true  objects  of  sacred 
criticism. 

It  was  also  contended  that  the  sacred  text  had 
descended  to  us  in  a  faultless  state.  But  this 
notion,  against  which  the  critical  sceptics  Capell, 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  our  own  Kennicott,  had 
to  contend  (De  Wette,  §  81),  and  for  which  they 
had  to  endure  much  obloquy,  has  been  long  ex- 
ploded. Such  was  the  force  of  prejudice,  that, 
when  Louis  Capell  in  his  Critica  Sacra  had 
formed  a  collection  of  various  readings  and  errors 
which  he  believed  to  have  crept  into  the  copies  of 
the  Bible,  the  Protestants  prevented  the  impression 
of  it,  and  it  was  only  after  his  sou,  John  Capell, 
had  joined  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he  obtained 
the  French  king's  licence  to  print  it,  in  1650. 
The  errors  of  transcribers,  either  from  accident, 
mistake,  or  design,  the  wish  to  correct  seeming 
difficulties,  or  the  intioduction  of  scholia  into  the 
text,  abbreviations,  &c.,  &c.,  are  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  all  manuscripts,  and  the  true  text  of  the 
Scriptures  must  be  collected,  as  in  similar  cases, 
and,  so  far  as  may  he,  restored,  from  a  comparison 
of  these,  from  parallel  passages,  ancient  versions, 
the  Talmud,  the  Masora,  and  critical  conjecture 
[Criticism,  Biblical],  The  accusation  some* 
times  made  against  the  Jews  of  designedly  faUify* 
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ing  the  text  in  their  controversies  with  the  early 
Christians  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
without  foundation. 

II,  The  Greek  Tex^— The  Greek  text,  or  that 
of  the  New  Testament,  has  been  noticed  under 
another  liead  [Recensions].  '  The  only  certain 
result,'  observes  De  Wette  {Einleitung)  '  which 
is  derived  from  the  enquiries  that  have  been  in- 
stituted into  the  history  of  the  text,  consists  in 
the  fact  that  certain  MSS.  and  other  critical 
testimonies  correspond  according  to  a  certain 
analogy,  and  again  diverge  from  each  other. 
The  Alexandrian  do  this  in  the  greatest  degree, 
although  in  these  also  are  many  commutations 
and  admixtures.' 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament,  observes  the 
same  distinguished  critic,  as  it  is  found  in  MSS. 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  con- 
fessedly free  from  '  gross  and  palpable  errors.' 
The  vigilance  produced  by  the  constant  contro- 
versies between  the  catholics  and  the  heretics 
tended  to  maintain  this  purity  (De  Wette,  I.  c). 
This  did  not,  however,  preserve  the  text  from  nu- 
merous errors,  whicli  arose  here,  as  w^ll  as  in  the 
Old  Testament,  from  the  commutation  of  letters, 
transposition  of  words,  seeing  and  hearing  incor- 
rectly, abbreviations,  reception  into  the  text  of 
marginal  glosses  and  parallel  passages,  and  other 
obvious  causes.  The  text  was  also  altered  by 
attempts  at  making  it  clearer,  and  correcting  what 
appeared  difficult  or  erroneous,  as  well  as  from 
its  liturgical  use.  The  various  readings  arising 
from  these  and  other  causes  amounted  in  Mill's 
edition  (1707)  to  thirty  thousand.  This  circum- 
stance at  one  time  excited  great  alarm  among 
religious  men,  among  whom  was  the  amiable 
Bengel,  and  was  the  source  of  triumph  to  in- 
fidels (Whitby's  Examen  var.  led.  Job.  Millii ; 
Bentley's  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensu,  in  reply  to 
Collins's  Discourse  on  Free-thinkinci).  Some 
Roman-catholic  writers  made  use  of  the  same  fact 
in  order  to  prove  the  superior  advantage  of  having 
recourse  only  to  tlie  Latin  '  authentic '  Vulgate 
(Coppinger's  Reasons'),  forgetting  that  the  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate  were  liable  to  the  same  charge 
fVuLGATE.]  But  tliese  delusions  have  been 
long  since  dissipated,  and  although  the  various 
readings  have,  in  consequence  of  tlie  labours  of 
subsequent  editors,  increased  to  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tiiousand,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally felt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  variations 
are  only  similar  to  those  in  all  other  MSS.  that 
have  been  frequently  copied;  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  important  passages  they  are  of 
no  authority  or  co::sequence ;  '  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  scarcely  wortli  consideration,  as  regards 
the  study  of  our  religion  and  its  history,  whether, 
after  making  a  very  few  corrections,  we  take  the 
received  text  formed  as  it  was,  or  the  very  best 
which  the  most  laborious  and  judicious  criticism 
might  produce'  (Norton's  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  vol.  i.  p.  xl. ;  see  also  Dr.  Wiseman's 
Lectures  on  the  Connection  betioeen  Science  ajid 
Hevealed  Religion,  Lect.  x.). 

The  first  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament  that 
appeared  after  the  invention  of  printing  was  the 
Hymns  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1486,  and  six  first  chapters  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  which  issued  from  the  press  of 
Aldus  Manutius  in  1504.  But  what  has  been 
]oDg  called  the  Received  Text   was  Elzevir's 
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reprint,  in  1624,  of  Robert  Stephens's  third  edi- 
tion, or  that  of  1550,  from  which,  liowever,  it 
differs  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  places.  We 
shall  here  give  a  brief  history  of  tliis  edition, 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  Biblical  Literature. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  entire  New 
Testament  was  that  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glott,  published  at  the  munificent  cost  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, in  this  edition,  was  commenced  in  1502, 
and  bears  the  date  of  1514,  but  was  not  published 
until  1522,  four  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
entire  Polyglott.  The  text  of  the  New  Testament 
was  not  founded  on  very  ancient  manuscripts. 
The  editors  state  in  their  preface  that  they  have 
placed  '  the  Latin  version  of  St.  Jerome  between 
tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  represent  the  Synagogue 
and  the  Oriental  church  as  the  two  thieves,  and 
Jesus,  that  is,  the  Roman  or  Latin  church,  in  the 
midst '  It  was  not,  however,  meant  by  this  to  dis- 
parage the  original  texts,  of  which  Ximenes  in  his 
dedication  speaks  'in  as  high  terms  as  Luther 
could  have  used'  (Marsh's  Michaelis). 

Before  this  edition  saw  the  light,  and  conse- 
quently before  he  could  have  derived  any  aid 
from  it,  Erasmus  published  his  edition,  which 
issued  from  the  press  of  Basel  in  1516.  This  was 
followed  by  the  editions  of  1519, 1522, 1527,  and 
1535.  It  was  in  the  edition  of  1522  that  he 
inserted  the  disputed  clause,  1  John  v.  7  [John, 
Epistles  of].  Erasmus's  editions  are  chiefly 
founded  on  four  Basel  cursive  manuscripts, 
B.  vi.  27,  B.  vi.  17,  B.  vi.  25,  B.  ix.,  and  B.  x. 
20,  none  of  which  is  older  than  the  tenth  century. 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  and 
contains  the  whole  New  Testament  except  the 
Apocalypse,  represents  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
what  has  been  called  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz 
the  Constantinopolitan  ;  and  in  the  Gospels,  which 
are  considered  by  Bengel  the  only  correct  por- 
tion of  tlie  IMS.,  it  harmonizes  with  what  is  called 
the  Alexandrian  recension.  B.  vi.  25,  from  which 
the  jjress  was  set,  is  an  incorrect  MS.  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  the  (so  called)  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion, and  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  other 
MSS.  contain  only  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  had  for  the  first  edition  but  one  in- 
complete MS.  of  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  part  of 
which  he  himself  translated  from  the  Latin,  cor- 
recting in  his  fourth  edition  (1527)  from  the 
Complutensian  text. 

The  Aldine  edition  (1518)  was  founded  on  the 
text  of  Erasmus.  This  was  followed  by  many 
others,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  particu- 
larize. 

In  1546  appeared  the  first,  or  0  nm-iftcam  edi- 
tion, of  Robert  Stephens,  16mo.  This  principally 
followed  the  Complutensian  text,  compared  with 
that  of  Erasmus.  The  second  edition  (1549) 
gives  neaily  the  same  text.  But  the  third  edition 
(in  folio,  1550),  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Stephens's  editions,  had  for  its  basis  Erasmus's 
fiftii  edition,  of  which  indeed  it  was  little  more 
than  a  re])rint.  With  this,  however,  he  collated 
fifteen  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  together 
with  the  Complutensian  text,  adding  in  tha 
margin  their  various  readings.  These  MSS. 
have  been  identified,  one  of  them  being  the 
Cambridge  MS,  or  Cod.  Bezae  (D),  with  another 
uncial  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  still  in  th« 
Royal  Library  of  Paris,    Stephens's  fourth  edi- 
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don  was  published  in  1551,  and  another  by  his 
•on  Robert  in  1569. 

In  respect  to  all  these  editions,  observes  Hug, 
the  editors  seized  upon  the  best  MSS.  in  their 
ricinity,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
critical  stores  which  were  within  their  reach  in 
the  obscurity  of  libraries,  of  tht  various  critical 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  or 
of  the  proper  principles  on  which  to  proceed. 
Tiiey  acted  without  plan,  took  MSS.  at  hap- 
iiazard,  and  amended  them  according  to  their 
fancy.  They  belong  therefore  to  tlie  history  of 
Biblical  literature  and  of  the  typography  and 
cultivation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  they  are 
of  no  use  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  tracing  back  to  their  origin  the  mis- 
takes and  false  readings  in  our  printed  editions. 
The  other  editions,  for  a  considerable  time  after 
this  period,  were  little  more  than  reprints  of  the 
Stepbaniaii,  Complutensian,  and  Eiasmian  edi- 
tions. The  Complutensian  was  that  adopted  by 
Plantin  and  the  editor  of  the  Paris  and  Antwerp 
polyglotts ;  the  Eiasmian  by  Cephalaeus  and 
others.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Erasmian 
are  those  of  Boyard  in  1543,  and  of  Colinajus 
in  1531,  the  latter  witli  the  aid  of  some  MSS. 
in  the  Royal  Lil)iavy  and  that  of  St.  Victor. 
For  the  other  editions  see  Hug's  Introd.  §  57. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  critical  edition  was  by 
the  celebrated  Theodore  Beza,  who  used  for  this 
purpose  the  collations  made  for  Robert  Stephens 
by  his  son  Henry.  His  first  edition  w^s  pub- 
lished in  1565,  and  his  second  in  1576,  which 
were  followed  by  those  of  1582,  1589,  and  1598. 
He  made  use  of  nineteen  MSS.  (including, 
for  his  third  edition,  the  Cambridge  and  Cler- 
mont, both  uncials),  as  well  as  an  Arabic,  and 
the  Syrian  Peschito  version,  which  had  been 
published  by  Widmanstadt  in  1555.  '  It  has 
been  Beza's  lot  to  be  frequently  much  com- 
mended, and  frequently  much  censured,  both 
with  equal  reason '  (Hug's  Introd.).  No  prin- 
ciples, however,  had  yet  been  established  for  re- 
ducing to  practice  his  scanty  materials.  Beza's 
editions  were  the  basis  of  Elzevir's,  or  the  Textus 
Receptus,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1624,  and  the  second  in  1633.  In  tlie  preface 
it  is  announced,  '  Textum  babes  ab  omnibus 
RECBPTUM  in  quo  nihil  immutatum,  aut  cor- 
ruptum  damns.'  There  were  in  all  five  editions 
published  from  this  '  infallible  press,'  amounting 
to  yOOO  copies.  A  new  edition  was  published, 
with  marginal  various  readings  by  Curcellaeus, 
in  1633,  previous  to  which  there  was  a  sjilendid 
reprint  of  it  published  by  the  Roman-catholic 
editor  J.  Moriiius,  at  Paris  in  1628.  This  was 
followed  by  the  editions  of  Gerhard  von  Maestricht 
and  Boeder,  in  1711,  1745  and  1760.  Wal- 
ton, however,  in  tlie  Polyglott,  adhered  to  the 
third  edition  of  Stephens,  adding  the  various 
readings  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (1657). 

Bishop  Fell's  edition  of  1625  prepared  the  way 
for  that  of  Dr.  John  Mill,  the  first  truly  critical 
edition  (1707),  the  basis  of  which  was  the  tiiird 
of  Stephens,  whose  text  be  adopted.  He 
furnished  the  various  readings  of  many  MSS. 
hitherto  uncollated,  making  use  of  all  the 
ancient  versions  and  the  citations  of  the 
fathers.  He  prefixed  valuable  Prolegomena, 
but  only  survived  a  few  days  the  publication 
of  his  work,  which  commenced  an  entirely  new 
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era  in  sacred  criticism.  A  new  edition  wat 
published  by  Kuster,  who  himself  collated  for  the 
work  the  Codex  Boemerianus  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
(1710).    [See  Vulgate.] 

The  first  of  tlie  Germans  who  engaged  in  the 
laudable  undertaking  of  giving  a  more  correct 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  was  the  excellent  and 
conscientious  Bengel,  a  man  of  great  genius  in  \ 
this  department,  who  simplified  criticism  by 
classifying  all  the  manuscripts  into  two  distinct 
families,  the  African  and  the  Asiatic,  to  which 
Griesbach  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  recensioiis. 
The  chief  vedue  of  his  work  consists  in  his 
'  Apparatus,'  for  he  made  no  change  in  the 
Textus  Receptus,  and  makes  a  merit  of  intro- 
ducing no  reading  which  had  not  been  already 
in  print.  His  edition  was  printed  at  Tubingen 
in  1734. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  pe- 
culiar merits  of  John  James  Wetstein,  whose  splen- 
did edition  appeared  in  1751.  He  collated  all  the 
MSS.  used  by  his  predecessors,  together  with  many 
others,  including  C,  or  the  Codex  Ephraemi.  His 
Prolegomena  furnish  a  rich  treasure  to  the  Biblical 
student.  Herein  he  first  denominated  the  various 
MSS.  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  which 
they  are  still  known.  He  made,  however,  no 
alteration  in  the  old  printed  text.  The  first  who 
successfully  entered  this  field  was  the  celebrated 
J  J.  Griesbach,  whose  edition,  published  in  1775- 
1777,  ushered  in  the  'golden  age'  of  criticism. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
correctness  of  liis  text,  all  are  agreed  in  com- 
mending his  untiring  zeal  and  strict  conscien- 
tiousness in  this  department.  The  various  read- 
ings which  he  had  collected  rendered  his  edition 
the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  which  had  yet  ap- 
peared. '  With  this  work,'  observes  Hug,  •  he 
adorned  the  evening  of  a  laborious  and  praise- 
worthy life,  and  left  behind  him  an  honourable 
memorial,  which  may  perhaps  be  surpassed  in 
respect  to  the  critical  materials  it  contains  (for 
these  are  daily  increasing),  but  hardly  in  regard 
to  elaborate  and  accurate  criticism.'  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Griesbach's  text  (as  distinct  from  his 
edition)  consists  in  the  preference  he  gives  to  what 
he  considers  the  Alexandrian  or  Oriental  read- 
ings. In  this  he  has  met  with  a  zealous  antagonist 
in  the  indefatigable  Professor  Scholz,  of  Bonn, 
an  eminent  critic  of  the  Roman  church,  who  has, 
in  his  edition  of  1830-35,  represented  the  so-called 
Coristantinojjolitan  or  common  text  of  the  modern 
MSS.,  to  which  he  attaches  a  decided  preference. 
To  the  674  MSS.  of  Griesbach  he  has  added  no 
less  than  607,  which  he  has  the  honour  of  having 
first  made  known,  but  which  he  has  but  cursorily 
and  superficially  inspected,  rendering  further  in- 
vestigation more  intlispensable  than  ever.  The 
Constantinopolitan  text,  which  he  merely  assumes, 
from  what  he  considers  its  internal  excellence,  as 
well  as  from  its  being  the  public  and  authorized 
text  of  tlie  Greek  churcii,  to  correspond  with  the 
autographs  of  the  sacred  writers,  approaches  to  that 
of  Elzevir,  from  the  accidental  circumstance  that 
the  earlier  editors  made  use  of  materials  chiefly 
of  this  class.  Many,  who  are  disposed  to  adopt 
his  theory  from  its  simplicity,  and  its  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  case,  ar« 
unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  all  his  details. 
An  English  scholar  and  divine,  the  latest  who  has 
treated  of  this  subject,  although  disposed  to  favour 
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Scbok's  theory,  conceives  that  his  historical  de- 
monstration of  the  truth  of  his  system  is  likely  to 
carry  conviction  to  few  who  really  know  what 
historical  demonstration  means,  and  that  on  the 
point  of  internal  evidence  his  edition  is  a  decided 
failure.  He  concludes  his  valuable  observations 
with  expressing  his  regret  that  Scholz's  edition 
should  have,  been  received  in  England  with  a 
degree  of  consideration  to  which  it  has  slender 
claims.  'I  fully,'  he  adds,  'admit  the  value  of 
this  critic's  exertions  as  a  collator  of  MSS.  I 
admire  his  diligence,  and  venerate  his  zeal. 
His  theory  of  recensions  I  conceive  to  approximate 
very  near  to  the  truth.  But  he  seems  disqualified 
by  a  lack  of  judgment  for  the  delicate  task  of 
selecting  from  the  mass  of  discordant  readings  the 
genuine  text  of  Holy  Scripture'  (Supplement  to 
the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A., 
London,  1845). 

An  ed  ition  of  Scholz's  text,  but  w  ithout  the  appa 
ratus,  was  published  by  Mr.  Bagster,  in  his  Hex- 
apla,  in  4to.,  in  1841  ;  and  another  neat  edition 
in  l2mo.,  accompanied  with  the  English  version, 
and  the  principal  variations  of  Grieshach's  text 
(without  a  date)  in  1843.  The  anonymous  editor 
of  this  Testament  has,  however,  departed  from 
Scholz's  punctuation  and  divisions  into  para- 
graphs.    (Comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Scholz's  system  of  recensions  has  met  with  a 
powerful  antagonist  in  Tischendorf,  in  his  Prole- 
gomena to  his  portable  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  jjublished  at  Leipsic,  in 
1841.  Tischendorf  has  furnished  the  Alexan- 
drian text  with  the  most  remarkable  various 
readings,  and  an  excellent  critical  apparatus. 
His  work  is  considered  by  De  Wette  to  be  hastily 
executed.  He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  St.  Gall 
MS.  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels.  The  theories 
and  criticisms  of  Vater,Tittmann,  Lachmann  and 
others  have  been  referred  to  in  another  article. 
Lachmann  rejects  all  former  theories,  and  admits 
no  MS.  which  does  not  represent  the  text  of 
the  first  four  centuries.  He  has  added  to  his 
edition  a  most  valuable  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  he  has  formed  for  himself  from  two  ancient 
MSS. ;  and  agreeing  with  Eichhorn  and  Dr.  Wise- 
man, tliat  tlie  first  Latin  version  was  made  in 
Africa,  he  devotes  a  large  share  of  attention  to  the 
collection  of  its  fragments. 

We  may  now  reasonably  hope,  from  the  vast 
accession  whicli  is  daily  making  to  our  stock  of 
materials,  that  we  are  approaching  the  means  of 
forming  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  true  state 
of  the  text  than  it  has  been  hitherto  our  lot  to 
enjoy. 

We  shall  next  treat  of  the  divisions  and  marks 
of  distinction  in  the  several  books. 

The  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  they  are 
now  found  in  the  printed  Bibles,  have  descended 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  sections 
called  parashes  (flVtinQ),  or  paragraphs,  are 
noticed  in  the  Talmud,  and  were  therefore  in 
existence  anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Masoretes, 
whose  textual  labours,  it  will  be  recollected,  com- 
menced in  the  sixth  century.  Of  these  parashes 
{divisions)  the  Pentateuch  contains  669.  They 
are  of  two  sorts,  greater  and  smaller,  or  open  and 
tout  paragraphs.  The  open  paragraphs  (niniriQ 
petuchoth)  are  so  called  because  they  commenced 
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the  line ;  and  the  others  flltOiriD,  or  shut,  becauM 
they  were  separated  within  the  line  by  a  space  or 
break.     They  are  also  marked  in  the  common 
MSS.  with  the  initials  B  or  D,  and  the  former  by 
a  triple  space.   In  the  synagogue  rolls  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  spaces  merely  (which  was  probably 
the  only  aboriginal  note  of  division),  and  not  by 
those  initial  letters,  and  they  are  in  the  Talmud 
referred  to  Moses  himself  as  their  author.     Thert 
is  a  similar  division,  marked  by  spaces  only,  in 
tlie  Prophets  and  Chethubim,  wliich  are  also  re- 
ferred to  in  tlie  Talmud.     These  divisions  (some- 
times called  pisqua")  are  found  even  in  some  of 
tlie  hymns  which  are  stichometrically  arranged, 
viz.  Judg.  V. ;  2  Sam.  xxii.;  Exod.  xv.;  but  they 
are  wanting  in  those  contained  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
and  2  Sam.  i. ;  and  they  sometimes  even  occur  in 
the  middle  of  the  verse.     Each  separate  psalm  is 
also  called  in  the  Talmud  a  parash,  as  well  as 
each  portion  of  the   cxixth  Psalm.     In  the  book 
of  Job  the  transitions  from  prose  to  verse,  as  well 
as  the  commencement  of  Elihu's  speech,  are  mark- 
ed in  the  MSS.  by  a  larger  space,  and  everywhere 
else  in  the   same   book   the  change  of  speakers 
is  marked  by  a  smaller  (Hupfeld,  Ausfiirliche 
Grammatik).      In  additicAi   to   these   there   are 
found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  larger  sec- 
tions, of  which  there  are  fifty-four  in  number,  and 
of  which  one  is  read  in  the  synagogues  on  every 
Sabbath    Day.      These    are    sometimes    called 
sidarim  (DmO)  ;  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  and  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
Masora.     The  smaller  sections  have  been  made 
use  of  as  far  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding the  Sabbath  lessons  among  several  read- 
ers.    They  have  sometimes  been  considered  as 
subdivisions  of  the  larger  sections.     When  the 
Sabbath  lessons  coincide  in  their  commencement 
with  ihe parashes,  they  are  marked  with  a  triple 
B  Q  Q  or  D  D  D,  according  as  these  are  open  or 
shut.     There  is  one  only  (Gen.  xlvii.  28)  which 
has  no  space  before  it     There  is   also  another 
division,  into  sidarim,  found  in  the  Rabbinical 
Bible  of  Ben-chaijim,  printed  in  1525,  the  num- 
ber of  which  amounts  in  the  whole  Bible  to  447. 
There  is  some  diversity  in  the  MSS.  in  the  use  of 
the  initial  letters  for  marking  open  and  shut  sec- 
tions (see  Leusden,  Phil.  Heb.,  diss,  iv.),  and  there 
are  further  divisions  of  the  text  marked  by  spaces 
only,  several  of  which  are  identical  with  the  mo- 
dern or  Latin  chapters  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
These  sections  were  divided  hito  D"'p"lD3,  short 
sentences,   or    verses,    regulated    by    the    sense 
[Verse],  and  the  number  of  sidarim  or  larger 
sections  in  each  book,  together  with  the  number  of 
verses  in  each,  was  noted  at  the  end  of  the  book  in 
the  Masoretic  copies.     In  Buxtorfs  Rabbinical 
Bible  the  number  of  verses  is  marked  at  the  end 
of  each  section.     There  is  also,  in  the  projjlietical 
hooks,  a  corresponding  division  into,  or   rather 
selection  of,  nntDBH  (Haphtaroth)  or  Sabbath 
lessons,  from  iTItiBn,  a  word  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  Latin  missa,  or  dismissal,  because  the 
people  were  dismissed  when  these  were  read.  These 
niiDSn  are    also   mentioned   in    tlie  Mishna 
They  are  written  each  on  a  separate  roll. 

The  divisions  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  an. 
cient  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  versions  are  dif« 
ferent  from  these,  and  more  resemble  the  Am« 
monio  -  Eusebian  Ke(p6.Kaia  or  capitula  of  tb« 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  which  we  shaU 
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J»re8ently  refer  to.  We  find  traces  of  these  ia 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
where,  however,  they  are  confined  to  the  former 
part  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  middle  of  the 
book  of  Joshua.  Thus  Deut.  i.  9  is  marked  with 
a  C,  denoting  the  second  capitulum,  commencing 
with  Kol  ftire;  the  third  capitulum  commences 
with  our  19tli  verse;  the  fourth  with  our  40th; 
the  fifth  witli  ch.  ii.  1 ;  the  sixth  with  ch.  ii.  ver. 
7  ;  the  seventh  with  ver.  14,  and  the  eighth  with 
ver.  24.  The  numbers  are  placed  in  the  margin, 
and  the  capitula  commence  the  line  with  a  capital 
letter.  That  such  divisions  were  very  ancient  is 
further  evident  from  Tertullian  (Scorpiac.  2), 
who,  after  reciting  Deut.  xiii.  1-5,  proceeds  to 
cite  the  passage  commencing  with  the  next  verse, 
as  '  another  chapter '  (capitulum).  And  Jerome 
observes  tiiat  a  capitulum  had  ended  in  the  Sept. 
where  it  began  in  the  Hebrew  (in  Mic.  vi.  9 ;  Soph. 
iii.  14;  and  Qucest.  Heh.  Gen.  xxv.  13-18). 
In  the  Monument.  Eccles.  of  Cotelerius,  Deut. 
xxv.  8  is  cited  as  the  ninety-third  capitulum  ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  more  than 
one  hundred  of  these  short  sections  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  Exod.  xx.  1  is,  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, cited  as  the  sixly-third  capitulum,  and 
XX.  22  as  the  sixty-eighth;  also  Lev.  xxv.  as  the 
hundred  and  twentieth,  and  Num.  xxxv.  as  the 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh.  This  latter  book, 
therefore,  was  divided  into  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  chapters. 

In  the  Cod.  Alex,  the  first  number  noted  in 
Joshua  is  12  (iC),  coinciding  with  our  ch.  ix.  3; 
Ihe  thirteenth  commences  with  ch.  x.  1 ;  the  four- 
teenth with  ch.  X.  16 ;  the  fifteenth  with  ch.  x.  29 ; 
the  sixteenth  with  ch.  x.  31  ;  the  seventeenth 
with  ch.  X.  34  ;  the  eighteenth  with  ch.  x.  36  ; 
and  the  nineteenth  with  ch.  x.  38.  The  twen- 
tieth corresponds  with  the  commencement  of 
our  chapter  xi. ;  the  twenty-second  with  our 
ch.  xi.  16  ;  the  twenty-third  with  ch.  xi.  21 ; 
the  twenty-fourth  with  ch.  xii.  1 ;  the  twenty- 
fifth  with  ch.  xii.  4 ;  the  twenty-sixth  with  ch.  xii. 
7 ;  the  twenty-seventh  with  ch.  xiii.  1 ;  the  twenty- 
eighth  number  is  omitted;  the  twenty-ninth  corre- 
sponds with  ch.  xiii.  24 ;  the  thirtieth  with  ch. 
xiii.  29  ;  ihe  thirty-first  with  ch.  xiv.  1 ;  the  thirty- 
second  with  ch.  xiv.  6 ;  the  thirty-third  with  ch. 
xviii.  1 ;  the  thirty-fourth  number  is  omitted ;  the 
thirty-fifth  answers  to  ch.  xviii.  8 ;  the  thirty-sixth 
is  omitted ;  the  thirty-seventh  answers  to  our  ch. 
xviii.  10;  the  thirty-eighth  to  ch.  xix.  17  ;  and 
here  the  numeration  of  this  ancient  codex  ends. 
The  above  comparison  will  probably  serve  to 
convey  to  the  reader  a  correct  view  of  the  ancient 
system  of  eapitulation,  which  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ciently unequal  and  arbitrary,  some  chapters 
being  comparatively  long,  and  others  not  exceed- 
ing in  length  one  of  our  present  verses.  •'  The 
only  other  numbers  in  this  codex  are  those  of  the 
Decalogue,  in  Exod,  xx.,  of  which  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  commandments  only  (according  to  the 
Origenian  or  Greek  division),  are  numbered,  with 
the  letters  y,  5,  and  e  (3,  4,  and  5),  as  in  the 
Latin  and  Lutheran  communions.  In  the  Vatican 
MS.  there  exist  only  the  remains  of  a  very  obscure 
division,  which  is  confined  to  the  four  prophets 
(««e  Pref.  to  Roman  ed.)  [Decalogue]. 

In  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Greek  Testament  the  only  capitulated  portions 
are  the  books  of  Ezra,  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  and 
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Job,  the  first  of  which  is  divided  into  80  chapters 
(KefaKaia)  ;  the  second  into  65  ;  the  third  into  93 ; 
the  fourth  into  63 ;  and  Job  into  32.  These  are  all 
numbered  in  the  margin ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  book  (except  Tobit  and  Judith)  is  a  table 
containing  the  numbers  and  the  few  first  words 
of  each  Kt<pd\aiov,  thus  showing  the  design  and  use 
of  the  enumeration.  These,  but  no  other  books 
(except  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
and  Chronicles),  have  the  Latin  chapters,  oidy  in 
Chronicles  they  are  sometimes  of  double  length. 

The  Latin  version  of  St.  Jerome,  as  published 
by  Martianay,  has  a  somewhat  similar  division 
into  sections,  there  designated  tituli,  capitula,  and 
breves.  These  are  all  of  unequal  and  arbitrary 
length,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each  book  is 
a  breviarium  or  index,  referring  to  the  numbers 
of  the  tituli,  capitula,  and  breves,  and  containing 
a  short  lemma  or  abstract  of  the  contents  of  each. 
These  divisions  are  confined  to  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  the  two  latter  books 
being  furnished  with  titles  only.  Genesis,  e.  g. 
has  46  breves,  70  capitula,  and  38  titles ;  and 
Kings  has  222  titles.  Each  of  these  has  its  argu- 
ment prefixed.  These  divisions  generally  com- 
mence at  the  same  place,  and  are  sometimes 
identical.  Thus  the  first  brevis  in  Genesis  is 
entitled,  '  De  lucis  exordio,  et  divisione  tenebra- 
rum  a  luce,  et  secunda  die'  [ch.  i.  1-5]  ;  the  first 
capitulum,  '  De  die  primo  in  quo  lux  facta  est ' 
[also  vers.  1-5]  ;  and  the  first  titulus,  *  De  crea- 
tione  mimdi  et  plasmate  hominis '  [vers.  1  ;  iii. 
20].  Exodus  contains  18  titles.  21  breves,  and 
138  capitula  or  chapters  ;  Leviticus  16  titles,  16 
breves,  and  88  chapters ;  Numbers  20  titles,  74 
breves,  and  97  chapters;  Deuteronomy  19  titles, 
142  breves,  and  155  chapters;  Joshua  11  titles, 
32  breves,  and  110  chapters;  Judges  8  titles,  18 
breves,  and  50  chapters ;  Samuel  137  titles,  and 
Kings  220.  The  books  of  Chronicles  are  divided 
into  short  sentences  resembling  our  verses. 

In  later  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  there 
is  found  a  continuous  capitulation,  carried 
through  the  whole  books,  canonical  and  unca- 
nonical.  Of  these  the  Charlemagne  MS.  is  an 
example.  This  valuable  document,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  British  Museum,  has  the  following 
divisions  : — Genesis  contains  82  capitula.  Exodus 
139,  Numbers  74,  Deuteronomy  45,  Joshua  33, 
Judges  18  (Ruth  is  not  capitulated),  1  Kings 
contains  26,  2  Kings  18,  3  Kings  18,  4  Kings 
17.  There  is  no  capitulation  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  the  minor  prophets,  nor  Job,  but  the  para- 
graphs in  these  books  commence  the  line  with 
rubricated  capitals.  The  prayer  of  Jeremiah  is 
divided  into  sentences,  numbered  in  the  margin 
with  Greek  letters  ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  Psalms 
are  also  attached  in  the  margin,  and  each  psalm 
separated  by  the  point  •.•  .  The  Proverbs  are  di- 
vided into  59  chapters,  but  there  are  60  noted 
in  the  table  of  contents.  The  59th  chapter  is 
entitled,  Sacramentum  de  muliere  forte,  and  the 
60th,  Retributio  de  fructibus  manuum.  Eccle- 
siastes  contains  31  cliapters;  the  Song  of  Solomon 
is  not  capitulated,  but  in  the  body  of  the  text  there 
are  rubricated  titles,  as  Vox  Ecclesiae,  Vox  ami- 
corum.  Vox  Christi,  &c. ;  Wisdom  has  48  capi- 
tula, and  EcclesiasticMS  127.  There  is  no  divi« 
sion  whatever  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  or  Nehemiah, 
but  there  occur  a  few  in  the  latter  part  of  Esther, 
with  Jerome's  notes,  commencing  with  a  rubri 
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cated  capital.  There  are  no  divisions  in  Tobit  or 
Judith,  except  unrubricated  paragraphs,  and  the 
portion  answering  to  our  present  19th  chapter  of  i 
Tobit,  which  commences  with  a  red  letter.  1 
Maccabees  contains  61  chapters,  and  2  Macca- 
bees 55. 

In  the  New  Testament  Matthew  contains  81 
chapters,  Mark  46,  Luke  73,  John  33,  and  Acts 
74.  The  Epistle  of  James  has  20, 1  Peter  20,  and 
2  Peter  11,  Rom.  51,  1  Cor.  62,  2  Cor.  28,  Gal. 
37,  Eph.  31,  Phil.  18,  1  Thess.  25,  2  Thess.  8, 
Coloss.  31,  1  Tim.  28,  2  Tim.  25,  Titus  10, 
Philem.  4,  Heb.  38.  After  this  follows  the  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans,  which  is  not  capitulated. 
Then  follows  the  Apocalypse,  containing  22  chap- 
ters. All  the  capitulated  books  are  preceded  by 
the  capitulation  or  table  of  the  contents  of  each 
chapter,  except  the  Apocalypse,  the  table  prefixed 
to  which  contains,  instead  of  such  summary,  the 
few  first  words  of  each  division.  The  Gospels  are 
marked  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  and  besides 
the  Ammonian  numbers,  the  initial  of  each  evan- 
gelist's name  referred  to  in  the  canons  is  attached. 
The  Pauline  Epistles  have  also  a  canon  prefixed 
containing  the  parallel  passages.  This  is  probably 
the  canon  which  James  Faber  of  Etaples  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Ammonias  (Zucagni,  Monu- 
menta). 

The  Decalogue  is  divided  according  to  the 
Hieronymian  (the  same  as  the  Greek)  division, 
with  the  number  of  each  commandment  prefixed, 
and  the  table  of  contents  contains  the  following 
summary  : 
Verba  legis  quae  precepit  Dominus  custodire. 

I.  Non  erunt  tibi  dii  alii  absque  me. 

II.  Non  facies  tibi  idolum  neque  uUam  simi 
litudinem. 

III.  Non  sumes  nomen  Domini  tul  in  vanum. 

IV.  In  mente  babe  diem  Sabbatorum. 

V.  Honora  patrem  tuum  et  matrem. 

VI.  Non  occides.     VII.  Non  moechaberis. 
VIII.  Non  fuvtum  facies.     Villi.  Non  dices 

falsum  testimonium. 

X.  Non  concupisces  uxorem  proximi  tui, 
neque  aliquid  ejus. 

Later  RISS.  have  the  numbers  of  the  capi- 
tula  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  text ;  and  after 
the  invention  of  the  Latin  chapters,  the  num- 
bers of  these  latter  are  placed  in  the  margin. 
In  one  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  5021 
(written  on  vellum  in  the  13th  century),  the  ca- 
pitulation of  which  is  not  completed,  Genesis  con- 
tains about  70  chapters.  Exodus  140,  Leviticus 
24,  Numbers  72,  Deuteronomy  156,  Joshua  34, 
Judges  *  *  *,  Ruth  4,  1  and  2  Kings  96,  3 
Kings  56,  4  Kings  *  *  *,  1  Chronicles  *  *  *  2 
Chronicles  20,  Ezra  36,  Judith  2-3,  Esther  11, 
Tobit  15,  1  Mace.  57,  and  2  Mace.  56. 

Divisions  of  the  New  Testament.  The  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  which 
have  descended  to  our  times  also  contain  nume- 
rous divisions  of  the  text.  Of  these  the  most 
ancient  marked  by  numbers,  are  the  Ammonian 
chapters,  to  which  the  Eusebian  canons  were  after- 
wards attached, — the  larger  chapters,  pericopa;, 
or  titles, — the  church-lessons,  and  other  peculiar 
divisions.  Besides  these  are  paragraphs  marked 
by  capitals  commencing  the  line,  and  stichome- 
tncal  divisions  or  verses  [Verse]. 

Ke^d\ata,  or  chapters.  We  find  divisions 
aader  this  name  extanl^  in  the  time  of  Tertullian 
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(Ad  Uxor.  2 ;  De  Pudicit.  xvi. ;  and  De  Cam. 
Christ,  xix.),  who  calls  by  the  name  of  capi. 
tulum  the  phrase  'non  ex  sanguine,  neque  ex 
voluntate  viri,  sed  ex  Deo  nati  sunt.'  They  are 
also  mentioned  in  a.d.  260,  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (ap.  Eusebium,  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  25), 
who  observes  that  some  have  attempted  to  refute 
the  Apocalypse,  criticising  every  chapter,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  unintelligible  (see  Revelation;  also 
Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalyse,  1845, 
§  17).*  But  the  earliest  division  of  wliich  we  can 
speak  with  historical  accuracy  is  that  of  Ammo- 
nius,  the  deacon  of  Alexandria,  who  published 
his  Monotessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Caesarius,  the 
brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  observes  of  these 
(Dial,  i.),  that  there  are  four  Gosjiels  containing 
1162  cliapters;  and  Epiphanius  (^?ico>'.  c.  50) 
makes  the  same  enumeration.  These  divisions 
are  accurately  marked  in  the  margin  of  several 
ancient  MSS.  But  the  numeral  notations 
were  adopted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reference, 
or  of  facilitating  citation,  according  to  (he  usage 
of  modem  times,  but  merely  as  a  companion  to 
the  author's  harmony  or  abridgment  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  of  these  chapters  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
contains  355,  St.  Mark's  2^5,  St.  Luke's  342. 
and  St.  John's  232.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  division  was  confined  to  Ammonius'  own 
copy,  and  not  generally  published  (Mill's 
Proleg.)  ;  but  this  copy  happening  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  lie  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  perfect  Diatessaron  by  the 
help  of  those  divisions  and  the  numerals  which 
Ammonius  had  placed  in  the  margin  of  his  copy 
(See  Eusebius,  Letter  to  Carpianus).  He  for  this 
purpose  reduced  all  the  chapters  to  ten  classes,  and 
arranged  them  in  ten  tables  or  canons.  Eusebius 
made  no  new  divisions,  but  confined  himself  to 
those  numbered  by  Ammonius.  His  ten  canons 
thus  contain — 1.  The  sections  in  which  the  four 
Gospels  agree ;  2.  Those  in  wh.ch  the  first  three 
agree ;  3.  Those  in  which  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John  agree ;  4.  Those  in  which  Mark  and  John 
agree ;  5.  Those  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke 
agree;  6.  Those  in  which  Matthew  and  Mark 
agree ;  7.  Those  in  which  Matthew  and  John 
agree  ;  8.  Those  in  which  Luke  and  Mark  agree  ; 
9.  Those  in  which  Luke  and  John  agree;  10. 
Those  which  are  peculiar  to  only  one  of  the 
Evangelists.  He  then  placed  additional  numeral 
letters,  rubricated,  in  the  margin  of  the  Gospels 
referring  to  each  canon,  viz.,  a  to  denote  the  first 
canon,  6  the  second,  &c.  A  single  glance  at 
the  page  thus  indicates  how  many  of  the  Evan- 
gelists agree  in  the  subject  of  each  chapter,  or 
otherwise ;  e.g.  at  Matt.  iii.  6  (according  to  tne 
modem  division),  '  and  Jesus,  being  baptized, 
went  up  out  of  the  water,'  there  will  be  found  in 
the  margin,  besides  the  Ammonian  number  iS,  or 
xiv,  the  numeral  a  signifying  canon  i.,  in  run- 
ning the  eye  down  which  the  number  of  the 
chapter  again  occurs,  on  a  line  with  which  will 
be  perceived  the  corresponding  chapter  in  the 
three  other  Gospels,  viz.,  Mark  vi. ;   Luke  xiii. ; 

"'  This  work,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  best 
treatise  on  the  Apocalypse  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  English,  was  published  subsequently  to  the 
articles  Revslation  and  Sfvrious  Rstxla' 
TI0N8  having  gone  to  press. 
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Jonti  XV. ;  answering  according  to  the  modern 
division  to  Mark  i.  9-11,  Luke  iii.  21,  22,  and 
John  i.  32-34.  The  groundwork  of  the  whole  i« 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  figures  in  the  margin 
of  which  refer  to  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
three  Evangelists. 

The  Monotessaron  of  Ammonius  is  now  no  longer 
extant,  but  in  the  eighth  century,  Victor,  bishop 
of  Capua,  discovered  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
identical  work,  of  which  he  made  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, attaching  to  it  the  Eusebian  canons. 
This  work  having  long  sunk  into  oblivion,  was 
discovered  by  Michael  Memler,  a  printer  at 
Mayntz,  in  152 1.  Wetstein,  however,  main- 
tained that  this  could  not  have  been  the  genuine 
work  of  Ammonius,  inasmuch  as,  besides  other 
reasons,  the  Latin  has  the  four  Gospels  in  one 
canon,  but  Ammonius  in  four,  the  Latin  only 
indicating  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
Gospels  by  numerals ;  the  Latin  also  has  the  his- 
tory of  the  adulteress,  which  was  not  known  to 
Ammonius. 

Another  ancient  numerical  division  is  that  of 
the  ti'tXoj  (titles  or  inscriptions)  also  called  by 
the  name  of  pericopce  and  chapters  (Ki<pa.\aia). 
These  are  distinct  in  their  nature  from  the  former 
divisions,  and  like  them,  are  confined  to  the  four 
Gospels.  Of  these  divisions  tliere  are  found  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  68,  St,  Mark's  ^'H,  St.  Luke's 
83,  and  St.  John's  18.  They  an  called  titles, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  short  title  or  summary  of 
the  contents  of  each  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  page,  together  with  a  numerical  reference  in 
the  margin  to  each  title;  and  a  table  of  the 
titles  with  the  number  of  each  is  prefixed  to  tlie 
Gospels.  Thus  the  first  chapter  is  entitled  irepl 
Tuv  /jbdywv  (of  the  wise  men),  the  second  irepl  tuu 
iraiSiwy  avaip-qQevruv  (of  the  slaughtered  infants), 
&c.  A  chapter  (/ce^ctAajov),  therefore,  denotes  a 
larger  section,  when  the  table  or  index  of  the 
chapter  is  prefixed  to  the  MS.,  but  the  same 
word,  when  tlie  number  is  only  inserted  in  the 
margin,  without  reference  to  a  table  of  contents 
or  an  inscription  at  the  top  of  the  page,  denotes 
one  of  the  smaller  or  Ammonian  chapters  (See 
Simon's  Histoire  Critique). 

There  is  some  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
age  of  these  larger  chapters,  some  ascribing  them 
to  the  third,  others  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury. From  the  silence  of  Eusebius  respecting 
them  (Letter  to  Carpianus),  it  has  been  deduced 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  them ;  nor  does 
Chrysostom  ever  refer  to  them,  but  the  titles  re- 
ferring to  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  are  cited 
by  Athanasius  in  his  third  Orat.  adv.  Arianos. 
They  could  not  have  been  designed  for  dvayvwaeis 
or  church  lessons  ;  for,  like  the  Ammonian  chap- 
ters, there  is  an  immense  irregularity  in  their 
respective  lengths,  both  the  titles  and  the  Am- 
monian chapters  containing  a  portion  sometimes 
exceeding  an  hundred,  and  at  other  times  amount- 
ing to  but  two  or  three  or  even  one  of  our  mo- 
dern verses.  Neither  could  they  have  been  de- 
ligned  for  the  distinction  of  subjects ;  for  although 
the  title  of  the  chapter  for  the  most  part  expresses 
but  one  subject,  the  chapter  itself  contains  seve- 
ral, and  even  the  Ammonian  chapters  sometimes 
contain  several  of  the  larger  chapters  or  titles,  or 
parts  of  several.  Still  less  was  either  division 
ever  designed  for  the  purpose  of  reference  or 
ci^tion,  for  we  zxtrei  find  a  single  instance  of  this 
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kind  before  Euthymius  Eugabenus  in  the'twdfth 
century,  who  cites  passages  which  he  observes  are 
found  in  the  sixty-Jlfth,  sixty-sixth,  and  sixty- 
seventh  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the 
eightieth  of  St.  Luke's.  The  chapters  thus  cited 
are  tlie  titles,  not  the  Ammonian  chapters.  Mill 
(Proleg.),  conceiving  that  no  other  object  remains 
to  which  these  larger  sections  could  be  applied 
except  that  of  a  harmony,  refers  them  to  Tatiaii  the 
Assyrian,  who  composed,  a.d.  192,  his  harmony 
of  the  Gospels  entitled  Diapente,  probably  be- 
cause it  included  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites, 
This  work  was  different  in  character  from  the 
later  harmony  of  Ammonius,  being  in  the  form 
of  a  diatessaron  compiled  in  the  words  of  the 
Evangelists.  Of  this  work,  which  Tatian  liad 
written  for  the  benefit  of  his  disciples,  Theodoret, 
bishop  of  Cyprus  in  the  fourth  century,  found 
two  hundred  copies  read  in  liis  churches.  Mill 
conjectures  that  on  occasion  of  this  work,  Tatian 
invented  the  larger  chapters,  which  are  marked 
in  the  inner  margin  of  the  MSS.  with  capital  nu- 
merals. We  have  already  perceived  that  the  first 
of  these  chapters  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  com- 
mences with  the  journey  of  the  wise  men  (Matt, 
ii.);  Mark's  Gospel  commences  with  i.  23,  and 
Luke's  and  John's  each  with  our  second  chapter. 
The  omissions  have  been  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  author  of  these  divisions  left  tlie 
commencement  vacant  in  order  to  supply  it  with 
illuminated  letters,  and  that  although  in  the  pre- 
sent MSS.  the  chapters  are  marked  with  alphabe- 
tical letters  in  regular  order,  the  author  added  the 
titles  or  inscriptions  only  in  the  margin,  but  that 
subsequent  transcribers  transferred  them  to  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  page,  placing  the  numerals  by 
way  of  reference,  which  after  the  year  a.d.  50O 
were  added  in  capital  letters  in  the  inner  margin 
(Mill's  Proleg.).  Others  account  for  the  omis- 
sions by  supposing  that  the  numerals  were  not 
intended  to  denote  chap.  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  but  rather 
the  place  of  chap.  1,  2,  and  3 ;  for  as  the  first 
section  (or  title)  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter  and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  the  title 
prefixed  to  chap.  2  must  necessarily  correspond 
with  A,  and  that  prefixed  to  chap.  3  with  B,  which 
marks  the  second  section  (See  Rumpaeus,  Com- 
mentatio  Criticd). 

We  have  observed  that  both  these  divisions  are 
contained  in  most  of  the  ancient  MSS.  Thus 
A,  or  the  Alexandrian  MS.  (Brit.  Mus.),  has  the 
Ammonian  chapters  and  numbers,  and  the  Euse- 
bian canons,  together  wllh  the  larger  chapters  or 
titles,  and  the  usual  index  of  the  larger  chapters 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Gospels.  Tliis  MS. 
has,  besides  the  numeral  capitals,  a  peculiar 
mark  (7)  in  Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  left  mar- 
gin ;  instead  of  which  the  titles  are  indicated  by 
a  cross,  with  the  usual  letter,  rubricated,  in  Luke 
and  John.  It  has  the  corresponding  titles  on  the 
top  of  the  page. 

C,  or  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  has,  a  primA  manu, 
the  Ammonian  chapters,  but  has  not  the  Eusebian 
canons.  This  circumstance  was  first  noticed  by 
Tischendorf,  all  former  writers  having  erroneously 
stated  that  it  contained  the  Eusebian  canons  and 
the  titles,  and  all  apritnd  manu.  With  respect  to 
these  latter,  it  is  remarkable  that  although  there  is 
a  catalogue  of  them  prefixed  to  tlie  Gospels  (that 
to  Matthew  is  lost),  there  is  no  indication  of  them 
whatever  in  the  text.    Of  this  celebrated  codej^ 
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which  had  been  partially  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  Griesbach,  a  beautiful  and  accurate  fac- 
Bimile  was  published  by  Tischendorf  at  Leipsic, 
in  1843,  with  valuable  Prolegomena.     A  great 

Eortion  of  the  writing  of  this  Palimpsest,  which 
ad  been  hitherto  illegible,  has  been  restored  by 
a  chemical  i)roce8s  (see  Codex  Ephreemi  Syri 
Rescriptus.  Lipsiae,  1843,  4to,).* 

D,  or  the  Cod.  Bezae,  has  also,  but  not  a  primd 
manu,  the  Ammonian  chapters  and  numerals  only, 
without  the  Eusebian  canons.  Probably  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  copyist  to  add  these.  Bishop  Marsh 
(JVbfe*  to  Michaelis)  thinks  that  the  division  itself 
was  different  from  the  Ammonian.  This  MS. 
has  also  the  avayvdafiara,  or  church  lessons, 
marked  in  the  margin,  but  not  a  primd  manu. 
Z,  or  the  Dublin  Palimpsest,  corresponds  with  C 
in  having  the  Ammonian  sections  without  the 
canons;  it  has  the  titles  or  larger  chapters,  of 
which,  however,  but  a  few  reminiscences  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  There  remains,  in- 
deed, but  one  of  the  Ammonian  numbers,  viz., 
in  plate  xxxiii.,  No.  porj,  [ch.  xvii.],  and  of  the 
titles,  the  No.  AZ  at  the  same  place ;  in  plate 
xvii.,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  twentieth  title, 
viz,  K.  irepl  Tov  yevoixfvov  p4\(jiaTos  vph  . . .  'ludv- 
in)v ;  and  in  plate  lix.  the  title  irepl  twv  StKa 
irapd4voDV,  but  without  the  number;  in  plate  Ixvii. 
the  title  rivos  fiwrriKSs ;  and  in  plate  Ixiv.  &ptni<Tis 

VlfTpOV. 

B,  or  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS.,  contains 
neither  the  Ammonian  nor  the  larger  chapters, 
but  has  divisions  peculiar  to  itself,  distinguished 
only  by  red  numerals  in  the  margin ;  of  which 
Matthew  contains  170,  Mark  72,  Luke  152,  and 
John  80 ;  Acts  79,  James  9,  1  Peter  8,  1  John 
11,  and  Jude  2.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  this  MS. 
have  a  peculiar  and  unique  numeration,  being 
capitulated  in  one  continued  series,  as  if  they 
made  one  book.  Ttrtre  are  ninety-three  chap- 
ters, of  which  fifty-nine  extend  to  the  close  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  then  Ephesians  imme- 
diately commences  with  ch.  Ixx.,  the  ten  omitted 
numbers  being  applied  to  the  margin  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  placed  after  those 
to  the  Thessalonians.  The  last  part  of  Hebrews 
is  wanting  in  this  MS.,  together  with  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the 
Apocalypse  (Zacagni,  Monumenta),  The  Codex 
Cyprius,  and  the  Codex  Regius  62  (Stephens's  ij), 
both  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century,  have  the  Am- 
monio-Eusebian  divisions,  and  the  KefdXaia,  long 
before  which  period  they  had  become  firmly  esta- 
blished, and  were  adopted  into  most  Greek  MSS., 
as  well  as  into  the  Latin  version.  They  were  in- 
serted in  the  editions  of  Erasmus,  and  in  Robert 
Stephens's  beautiful  folio  edition  (1550). 

There  was  an  edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
with  capitular  divisions,  published  at  the  desire 
of  a  certain  bishop  in  the  fifth  century  by  Eutha- 

*  Tischendorf  discovered  the  remains  of  the 
transverse  line  of  the  0  in  02  or  05  (1  Tim.  iii. 
15)  in  this  MS.,  which  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  Wetstein  and  Griesbach.  He  is,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  this,  as  well  as  the  mark  of 
abbreviation  above  the  02,  proceeded  from  the 
second  corrector,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
He  is  satisfied,  from  personal  examination,  that 
ts,  not  $(hs,  was  the  original  reading  of  the  Codex 
AlexaDdrinug  in  the  same  passage. 
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lius,  the  deacon,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sulca. 
Euthalius  was  not  himself  the  author,  but,  as  he  in* 
forms  us,  a  Syrian  bishop,  '  one  of  the  wisest  of  th« 
fathers,'  who  also  wrote  an  €K6e(ns,  or  summary 
of  the  contents  of  each  chapter.  The  anonymoiiB 
author  is  conjectured  by  Mill,  with  much  pro- 
bability, to  have  been  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
commentator,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Thig 
edition  had  been  completed  on  the  29th  June, 
A.D,  396.  The  following  are  the  divisions  which 
it  contains : — Romans  19  chapters,  1  Cor.  9,  2 
Cor.  11,  Gal.  12,  Eph.  10,  Phil.  7,  CoL  10,  1 
Thess.  7, 2  Thess.  6,  Heb.  22,  1  Tim..  12,  2  Tim. 
18,  Titus  6,  Philem.  2.  Euthalius  himself,  at  a 
later  period,  published  his  stichometrical  edition 
of  the  Acta  and  Catholic  Epistles,  at  the  desire 
of  Athanasius  tlie  younger,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  which  he  himself  introduced  a  similar  divi- 
sion and  summary  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter. 
The  Acts  contained  1 1  chapters,  the  Epistles  of 
James  6,  1  Peter  8,  2  Peter  4,  1  John  7,  2  and 
3  John  1  each,  and  Jude  4.  Euthalius  also  sub- 
divided his  chapters  by  marking  them  with  as- 
terisks in  rubric,  and  distinguished  the  chapters 
by  numeral  letters,  as  we  still  find  them  in  MSS. 
of  the  Euthalian  chapters.  He  also  marked  the 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  by  numerals,  as 
well  as  by  including  them  in  parentheses,  and 
placing  the  references  to  the  books  in  the  margin. 
This  edition  of  Euthalius  was  completed  in  th« 
year  458. 

Another  very  ancient  division,  probably  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  was  that  into  church  lessons, 
dva.yvdlxrfj.aTa.  It  was  probably  introduced  in 
imitation  of  the  divisions  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  which  were  read  in  the  first  Christian 
assemblies.  Euthalius,  in  his  edition,  has  given 
the  division  into  church  lessons  as  follows  : — Acts 
contains  16  lessons,  James  2,  1  Peter  2,  2  Peter 
1, 1  John  2,  2  John  I,  3  John  1,  Jude  1,  Rom.  5, 
1  Cor.  5,  2  Cor.  4,  Gal.  2,  Eph.  2,  Phil.  2,  Col. 
2,  1  Thess.  1,  2  Thess.  1,  Heb.  3,  1  Tim.  1,  2 
Tim.  I,  Titus  1,  Philem.  2.  These  lessons,  or 
Pericopa,  as  they  are  called,  in  speaking  of  the 
lessons  of  the  prophets,  by  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.'),  were  regulated  by  the  number  of  Sun- 
days, to  which  the  additional  three  were  for  the 
festivals  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 
The  Gospels  had  a  similar  division ;  but,  according 
as  church  festivals  increased,  the  number  of  church 
lessons  increased  also,  and  these  were  therefore 
proportionably  brief.  These  divisions  are  the 
foundation  of  our  present  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  Lectionaries 
were  published  in  the  Western  Church,  which  were 
divided  into  Epistolaria  and  Evangelaria,  gene- 
rally in  the  order  in  which  the  church  lessons 
were  read  ;  but  these  books  were  not  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  before  the  eighth  century. 

All  these  divisions  (viz.,  the  longer  and  shorter 
chapters,  and  the  church  lessons)  are  marked  in 
the  MSS.  by  a  space  or  point,  and  sometimes  by 
both,  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  frequently  by 
commencing  the  line  with  a  capital  letter  ex- 
tending into  the  margin.  But  the  section  itself, 
in  order  to  save  parchment,  often  commences 
with  a  small  letter  after  a  point  or  space  in  ths 
middle  of  the  line,  the  line  still  commencing 
with  a  capital  letter,  which,  therefore,  is  some- 
times  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The 
chiuch  lessons  are  also  distinguished  by  the  woni 
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ifiX'f't  °'  sometimes  A,  at  the  commencement,  and 
TtAoj  or  T.  at  the  end.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  intro- 
duced an  imitation  of  the  ancient  capitular  divi- 
sions into  the  Apocalypse,  distinguisliing  it  into 
twenty-four  \6yot,  or  sermones,  and  seventy-four 
titles.  The  former  were,  except  in  two  instances, 
identical  with  our  present  chapters. 

The  ancient  divisions  are  marked  in  some  of 
the  early  printed  editions,  especially  those  of 
Erasmus  and  Robert  Stephens.  In  the  Aldine 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  capi- 
tular, nor  any  division  whatever,  of  either  the 
Gospels  or  Acts,  except  occasionally  short  spaces 
generally  within  the  line ;  but  some  of  St,  Paul's 
Epistles  are  divided  into  short  chapters,  with 
numbers  annexed,  of  which  Romans  contains  14, 
1  Cor.  67,  and  2  Cor.  26,  where  the  numeration 
and  division  cease. 

But  all  these  divisions  were  superseded  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  present 
division  into  chapters,  the  origin  of  which  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity.  Inasmuch  as  in 
some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  these 
sections  tally  with  some  of  the  more  ancient 
divisions,  Cvom%  (^Observat.')  is  anxious  to  ascribe 
to  them  all  a  more  ancient  date  than  is  justi- 
fied by  the  historical  evidence.  Among  other 
arguments,  he  adduces  the  index  to  each  Gos- 
pel ascribed  to  Theophylact,  which  contains  the 
present  chapters,  but  this  index  is  evidently  a 
later  addition.  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the 
celebrated  antiquarian,  with  great  appearance  of 
probability  ascribes  these  divisions  to  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  (Hist.  Eccles.  Cent.  xiii.  c.  7, 10). 
Genebrard  {Chron.  iv.  p.  644)  says  that  the  au- 
thors of  our  present  chapters  were  the  scholastics  who 
were  perhaps  the  authors  of  the  Concordance  as- 
cribed to  Cardinal  Hugh  of  St.  Cher,  who  at  this 
period  (a.d.  1262)  published  his  Bihlia  cum  Pos- 
tilla,  wherein  the  •  eferences  are  for  the  first  time 
made  to  these  'divisions.  It  is  certain  that  their 
application  to  this  Concordance  brought  them  into 
repute,  and  from  this  period  we  may  date  the  prac- 
tice of  citing  by  chapters,  which  had  been  hitherto 
done  merely  by  a  reference  to  the  book  (see  Heb. 
iv.  7),  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  the 
subject,  or  some  remarkable  word  therein,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
An  example  of  this  appears  in  Mark  ii.  26, 
where  1  Sam.  xxi.  xxii.  is  referred  to  as  '  Abi- 
athar,'  and  xii.  26,  '  the  bush'  refers  to  Exod. 
iii. ;  also  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  word  '  Elias'  refers  to 
1  Kings  xvii. — xix.  [See  also  Hagiographa.] 
In  this  Concordance,  however,  there  was  no  re- 
ference to  a  division  of  verses,  as  Professor 
Moses  Stuart  supposes  (Bib.  Sac.  No.  ii.  1843, 
p.  264).'*  The  subordinate  references  were  indi- 
cated in  Hugh's  Bible  by  the  capital  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  margin  when  the  chapters 
were  long,  or  by  a  proportionably  lesser  number 
of  capitals  according  to  the  size  of  the  chapters. 
The  references  to  the  verses  by  their  number  had 
its  origin  at  a  much  later  period,  viz.  in  a.d. 
1438-45,  when  Rabbi  Nathan  wrote  his   Con- 

*  Notice  of  Hahn's  ed.  of  Titmane.'s  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  stereotyped  at  New  York,  1842, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Robinson. 
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cordanise  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  he  named 
SjnS  TKD,  the  illuminator  of  thepath,  0^3^713 
D7iy,  the  path  of  the  world,  and  Vnt  "IIN, 
the  light  sown.  Those  Jews  who  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  Concordance  must  have  marked 
the  references  thereto  in  their  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Dean  Prideaux  observes  that  '  the 
first  publishing  of  Nathan's  Concordance  happen- 
ing about  the  time  that  printing  was  invented 
[1440],  it  hath  since  that  time  undergone  several 
editions,'  and  Mr.  Home  (Bitrod.)  follows  Pri- 
deaux in  stating  that  Nathan,  instead  of  adopting 
the  marginal  letters  of  Hugo,  marked  every  fifth 
verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral ;  but  we  conceive  this 
to  be  an  error.  Rabbi  Nathan's  Concordance,  which 
was  an  adaptation  of  the  Latin  Concordance  of 
Pet€r  Arlot,  was  not  printed  before  a.d.  1523 
or  1524,  when  it  issued  from  Romberg's  press  at 
Venice.  It  afterwards  indeed  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  was  published  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Anthony  Reuchlin,  in  1556,  fol. 
at  the  press  of  Henry  Peter,  in  Basel.  There  is 
also  a  translation  in  MS.  by  Nicholas  Fuller,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Now  in  all  these  the 
reference  is  to  the  chapter,  and  to  each  single 
verse ;  or,  as  Nathan  himself  expressed  it  in  his 
preface,  '  As  I  obseived  that  the  Latin  translation 
has  each  book  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
sections  and  chapters,  which  are  not  in  our 
[Hebrew]  Bibles,  I  have  therefore  marked  all  the 
verses,  according  to  their  numbers,  together  with 
the  number  of  each  chapter;  I  have  also  marked 
the  numbers  of  the  verses,  as  they  exist  in  our 
[Hebrew]  Bibles,  for  the  greater  facility  of  finding 
each  passage  referred  to.'  We  have  examined 
ourselves  attentively  all  the  early  printed  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  while  we  find  the 
Latin  chapters  marked  with  Hebrew  letters  in  all 
those  editions,  commencing  with  Bomberg's  of 
1518  (for  Jahn  is  mistaken  in  stating  (Introd.  §. 
102)  that  the  chapters  were  first  marked  in  Bom- 
berg's edition  of  1525),  we  yet  find  no  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  in  which  there  is  any  reference 
to  the  verses  by  their  numbers  before  the  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Megilloth,  and  Haphtaroth,  pub- 
lished at  Sabionetta  in  Italy  in  1557,  12mo.  In 
this  edition  every  fifth  verse  is  marked  with  a 
Hebrew  numeral,  and  De  Rossi  observes  of  it, 
'  Me  quidem  judice  prima  omnium  hsec  est  editio, 
saltern  primorum  una  in  quibus  hoc  obvium  est' 
(Annales  Typog.  Sabionet.,  1788).  And  every 
fifth  verse  is  equally  marked  throughout  the  whole 
Bible  in  the  edition  of  Plantin,  printed  in  1566. 
Sebastian  Munster,  in  his  edition  (1534),  marked 
the  number  of  the  chapters  in  Latin  as  well  as 
Hebrew  numerals  in  the  margin.  The  chapters 
were  first  separated  in  Hebrew  in  Plantin's  beau- 
tiful edition  of  1574.  In  this  edition  each  sepa- 
rate verse  of  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Genesis  is 
also  marked  in  the  margin  with  an  Arabic  nume- 
ral, except  the  fifth  verse,  which  is  indicated  as 
befoie  by  a  Hebrew  letter,  after  which  the  Latin 
numeration  of  verses  is  discontinued  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Pagninus, 
however,  had  long  before,  viz.  in  1528,  marked 
all  the  verses  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  with 
an  Arabic  figure  in  the  margin  opposite  each 
verse.  Although  this  practice  had,  after  Robert 
Stephens's  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  1555, 
become  general  both  in  this  and  tlie  modem  ver- 
sions, it  was  not  until  the  year  1661  that  tbewbole 
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Hebrev  Bible  wag  thus  marked,  when  Athias 
introduced  the  Arabic  ngures  opposite  each  verse, 
at  the  instigation  of  Leusden  (see  his  Philol.  Heb.) 
in  his  accurate  edition  published  at  Antwerp  in 
that  year. 

The  Latin  chapters  were  not  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  fifteenth  century,  when  they 
were  first  introduced  by  those  Greeks  who  fled 
into  the  west  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.  It  was  in  this  century,  and  ge- 
nerally in  Italy,  tliat  most  of  the  MSS.  now  extant 
of  the  Greek  Testament  were  written,  and  this  fact 
is  of  material  importance  in  fixing  the  date  of 
MSS.  Thus  we  have  already  observed  [John, 
Epistlks  of]  that  the  Codex  Montfortianus 
(which  most  suppose  to  be  the  Cod.  Britannicus 
of  Erasmus  ;  see  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Bib- 
'■teal  Criticism)  contains  the  Latin  chapters;  but 
we  are  enabled  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
which  we  have  received  from  Dr.  Todd,  the  libra- 
rian of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  these  divi- 
sions are  not  marked  by  their  number,  but  only 
by  a  space  left  in  the  text  for  an  initial  letter, 
which  letter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any 
one  case  inserted.  The  numbers  of  the  chapters, 
indeed,  are  added  in  a  clumsy  way  by  a  recent 
hand,  but  the  Eusebian  numbers  are  marked  with 
Greek  numerals  in  a  coeval  hand  in  good  rubric 
in  the  margin,  as  far  as  Matt,  x.,  and  in  bad  red 
ink  as  far  as  Luke  xii.,  but  thenceforward  they 
are  discontinued.  The  paragraphs  into  which  tlie 
text  of  the  New  Testament  lias  been  divided  by 
Bengel,  Vater,  and  others,  are  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  Latin  chapters. 

Language  of  the  Scriptures.  The  old  Testa- 
ment is  written  in  Hebrew  [Hebrew  Language], 
with  the  exception  of  parts  of  the  books  of  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  which  are  in  Chaldee 
[Chaldee].  The  New  Testament  is  written  in 
Greek,  or  rather  in  what  has  been  called  Hellen- 
istic or  Hebraizing  Greek.  The  most  Hebraizing 
book  is  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  most  correct 
Greek  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  voice  of 
antiquity  favours  the  opinion  that  this  was  origin- 
ally written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (Preslectio 
Theologica,  auctore  Gul.  Hodge  Mill,  S.  T.  P., 
1843).  A  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  has  been  also  contended  for. 

PoLYGLOTTS,  &c.  Among  the  most  useful 
aids  to  the  study  of  Biblical  Literature  must  be 
reckoned  the  diglott,  triglott,  and  polyglott  edi- 
tions. These  are  accurately  described  in  Le 
Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  Simon's  Histoire 
Critique.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  Polyglotts. 

Although  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  Polyglott 
was  that  of  a  projected  work  of  the  celebrated 
printer  Aldus  Manutius,  of  which  one  page  only 
was  published,  the  first  of  this  kind  was  the 
CoMPLUTENSiAN  PoLTfGLOTT,  entitled  Bibtia 
Sacra  Polyglotta,  nunc  primrim  impressa,  &c., 
comprised  in  6  vols.  fol.  We  are  indebted  for  this 
work  to  the  celebrated  Cardinal,  Statesman,  and 
General,  Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  who  pub- 
lished it  at  his  own  expense,  at  tl)e  cost  of  50,000 
ducats.  It  was  commenced  in  1502,  completed 
in  1517,  and  published  in  1522.  The  editors  were 
iElius  Antonius,  Ducas,  Pincianus,  Stunica, 
Zamora,  Coronellus,  and  Johannes  de  Vergera. 
The  three  last  were  originally  Jews.    The  fii-st 
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four  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  three  columns,  the 
Targum,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  same.  The 
fifth  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  last  volume  consists  of 
Vocabularies,  Indexes,  &c.  &c.  The  Greek  Tes- 
tament, as  has  been  already  observed  [Johns 
Epistles],  was  finished  in  1517;  but  the  MSS. 
were  modern,  and  not  of  mucli  critical  value. 
(See  Dr.  Bowring's  letter.  Monthly  Repository  for 
1827,  p.  572).  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
celebrated  text  of  the  three  witnesses  in  this  edi- 
tion was  translated  from  the  Latin.  There  were 
600  copies  only  printed  of  this  splendid  work,  of 
which  three  were  on  vellum.  One  of  these  was 
sold  in  England,  in  1829,  for  600  guineas. 

The  Antwerp  Polyglott  was  published  in  1569- 
72,  in  8  vols,  fol.,  at  the  expense  of  Philip  II., 
King  of  Spain,  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
Complutensian  texts,  a  Ciialdee  Paraphrase,  the 
Syriac  version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Arias 
Montanus,  which  was  a  correction  of  that  of  Pag- 
ninus.  It  also  contains  lexicons  and  grammars 
of  the  various  languages  of  the  originals  and  ver- 
sions. 

The  Paris  Polyglott,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  former  works,  has  a  Syriac  and  Arabic 
version  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  and  edited  by  J.  Morinus.  This 
Polyglott  also  contains  the  Samaritan  version  of 
the  same.  It  was  published  in  1645,  in  10  vols, 
large  folio.  The  editor  of  this  valuable,  but 
unwieldy  work,  was  Michael  le  Jay,  who  was 
ruined  by  the  publication. 

The  London  Polyglott,  edited  by  Brian  Wal- 
ton, afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  any  of  the  former.  It  was 
published  in  1637,  in  6  vols.  fol.  The  first  vol., 
besides  prolegomena,  contains  the  Pentateucli, 
exhibiting  on  one  page  the  Hebrew  text,  with  the 
interlinear  Latin  version  of  A.  'as  Montanus,  tlie 
Latin  Vulgate  of  the  Clementine  edition,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  of  the  Roman  edition,  and  the  various 
readings  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  Latin  version  of 
Flaminius  Nobilius,  the  Syriac,  with  a  Latin 
version,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  the  Sama- 
ritan version  of  the  same,  and  a  Latin  translation 
serving  for  both,  and  the  Arabic,  with  a  Latin 
version.  Tiie  second  volume  comprises  the  his- 
torical books,  with  the  Targums  of  Jonatlian. 
The  third  volume  contains  the  books  from  Job 
to  Malachi,  and,  besides  the  versions  in  all  the 
former  languages,  tiie  Psalms  in  Ethiopic,  and  a 
Latin  translation.  The  fourth  volume  has  all  the 
Dutero-canonical  books  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac ;  the  two  Hebrew  texts  of  Tobit 
[Tobit],  and  two  Chaldee  and  a  Persian  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch,  with  Latin  versions.  The  fifth 
volume  has  the  New  Testament,  with  Arias 
Montanus's  translation  ;  the  Syriac,  Persic,  Latin 
Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions.  These, 
with  separate  Latin  versions  of  the  oriental  trans- 
lations, are  all  given  on  one  page.  The  sixth  vo- 
lume contains  various  readings  and  critical  re- 
marks. The  whole  of  this  stupendous  labour  wai 
completed  in  four  years.  It  was  published  by 
subscription,  under  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  died  before  its  completion.  This  gave 
occasion  to  the  cancelling  of  two  leaves  of  the  pre 
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ftice,  in  order  to  transfer  to  King  Charles  II.  the 
compliments  addressed  to  Cromwell.  There  are,  in 
consequence,  both  Republican  and  Royal  copies, 
the  former  of  which  are  the  most  scarce  and  valu- 
able. For  the  variations  between  these,  see  But- 
ler's HorcB  Biblicte  and  Adam  Clark's  Succession 
of  Sacred  Literature.  This  Polyglott  was  ac- 
companied by  Castell's  Heptaglott  Lexicon,  in 
Z  vols.  fol. 

Mr.  Bagster's  Polyglott,  fol.,  London,  1831, 
contains  in  one  volume  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and 
Syriac  versions,  the  Greek  text  of  Mill  in  the 
New  Testament,  together  with  Luther's  German, 
Diodati's  Italian,  Ostervald's  French,  Scio's  Spa- 
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nish,  and  the  English  authorized  versions  of  the 
Bible.  The  quarto  edition,  part  of  the  impression 
of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  contains  the 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate, 
and  English  versions.  There  are  valuable  Prole- 
gomena by  Dr.  Lee. 

There  are  also  Polyglotts  of  several  portions  of 
the  Bible,  of  which  one  of  the  most  valuable  is 
that  published  at  Constantinople,  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  in  1546. 

For  the  interpunction  of  the  Bible,  see  Verse. 

For  Writing  Materials,  see  Writing. 

Scripture  Chronology,  see  Chronolooy.* 
— W.  W. 


485.     [A  Scythian  Family.] 

SCYTHIAN  (2«i5flr;s),  a  name  which  occurs  The  Scythians  were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  representa 
only  in  Col.  iii.  1 1.  It  was  anciently  applied  tives  of  the  modem  Tartars,  and  like  them  moved 
sometimes  to  a  particular  people,  and  sometimes     from  place  to  place  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen.     It 


to  all  the  nomade  tribes  which  had  their  seat  to 
the  north  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching 


486.   [1.  A  Scythian.     2.  A  Scythian  General.] 

indefinitely  eastward  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
Asia.  It  had  thus  much  the  same  latitude  as 
'Tartars,'  and  was  in  like  manner  synonymous 
with  Barbarian,  BdpPapos.  The  name  also  occurs 
i  n  2  Mace.  iv.  47,  and  Joseph.  Cont,  Apion,  ii.  37. 


is  from  this  circumstance  that  they,  or  a  tribe 
nearly  allied  to  them,  may  be  recognised  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.  About  seven  centuries  be- 
fore Christ,  the  Scythians  invaded  South-Western 
Asia,  and  extended  their  incursions  as  far  as 
Egypt  (Herodot.  i.  103).  In  doing  this  they 
could  not  but  have  touched  on  or  passed  through 
Palestine  :  and  it  is  even  supposed  that  Bethshan 
derived  its  classical  name  of  Scythopolis  from 
them  [Bethshan].  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
the  Hebrew  writers  take  no  notice  of  this  transac- 
tion ;  for  we  cannot  admit  that  the  prophecies  of 
Joel  and  Zephaniah  have  reference  to  it,  as  some 
writers  have  imagined. 

SEA.  The  term  D J  yam,  or  '  sea,'  was  used 
by  the  Hebrews  more  extensively  than  with  us, 
being  applied  generally  to  all  large  collections  of 
water,  as  they  had  not  a  set  of  terms  such  as  we 
employ  (defectively,  indeed)  to  discriminate  the 

*■  The  following  important  works  on  this  sub- 
ject have  appeared  since  this  article  went  to  press  : 
A  Chronological  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  Church,  ^c,  by  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.D., 
Historiographer  of  the  [Protestant  Episcopal] 
Church  of  the  U.  S.,  and  The  Times  of  Daniel, 
Chronological  and  Prophetical^  by  George,  Duke 
of  Manchester,  London,  1845. 
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different  kinds.    '  Sea '  for  large  collections,  and 

*  pool '  for  smaller,  formed  the  extent  of  their 
vocabulary  ;  although,  indeed,  pools  were  distin- 
guished into  Q3K  agom,  a  natural  pool  or  pond 
(Ps.  cvii.  35 ;  cxiv.  8 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  7 ;  xli.  1 8,  &c.), 
and  n312  bereekah,  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
beerkeh,  an  artificial  pool  or  reservoir  (2  Sam.  ii. 
13;  iv.  12;  Nah.  ii.  9).  The  term  'sea'  is  ap- 
plied to  various  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  also  to 
lakes,  for  D^  is  used  for  these  in  Job  xiv,  11. 

1.  The  Mediterranean,  being  on  the  west, 
and  therefore  behind  a  person  facing  the  east,  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  Hinder  Sea  (piriNn  UTt, 
Deut.  xi.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  20),  that  is,  Western  Sea  ; 
and  also,  '  the  Sea  of  the  Philistines '  (Exod. 
xxiii.  31),  as  that  people  possessed  the  largest 
proportion  of  its  shore  in  Palestine.  Being  also 
the  largest  sea  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted, they  called  it  by  pre-eminence,  'the 
Great  Sea '  (Num.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Josh  i.  4 ;  ix. 
1 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  10,  15,  20);  or  simply  'the  sea' 
(Josh.  XV.  47). 

2.  The  Red  Sea.— This  gulf  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  called  in  Hebrew  5]1D  D*  Yam  Suph 
(Exod.  X.  19;  xiii.  18 ;  Ps.  cyi.  7,  9,  22),  which 
is  also  its  Egyptian  name,  and  is  supposed  to  mean 
'weedy sea'  (Michaelis,  Suppl.  p.  1726 ;  Jablonsky, 
Opuscul.  i.  266).  This  designation  has  been  by 
some  supposed  to  refer  to  the  quantity  of  sea-weed 
found  in  it.  But  Bruce,  who  traversed  its  whole 
extent,  declares  that  he  never  saw  any  sort  of  weed 
in  it,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  from 
the  large  trees  or  plants  of  white  coral,  spread  every 
where  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  greatly  re- 
sembling plants  on  land,  that  it  derived  its  name. 
It  is  also  called  'the  Egyptian  sea'  (Isa.  xi.  15). 
In  other  places,  where  the  context  plainly  indi- 
cates what  sea  is  intended,  it  is  called  simply 

•  the  sea.'  In  the  New  Testament  it  bears  its  usual 
Greek  name,  ^  ipvOpa  6d\aa(ra  (Acts  vii.  36 ; 
Heb.  xi.  29 ;  also  1  Mace  iv.  9  ;  Herodot.  i.  1 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  iii.  18),  whence  our  '  Red  Sea.'  How 
it  came  by  the  name  of  Red  Sea  is  not  agreed. 
Prideaux  assumes  (Connection,  i.  14,  15)  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  bordering  countries 
called  it  Yam  Edam,  or,  '  the  sea  of  Edom '  (it  is 
never  so  called  in  Scripture),  as  its  north-eastern 
part  washed  the  country  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites.  Now  Edom  means  red  (Gen.  xxv.  30),  and 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  the  name  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, mistook  it  for  an  appellative  instead  of  a 
proper  name,  and  rendered  it  by  fpvOpa  daKacrffa, 
that  is,  '  the  Red  Sea.'  Some  information  in  cor- 
rection of  this  notion  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  afterwards  acquired  :  for  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  766), 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  23),  Mela  (iii.  8),  Agathar- 
cides  (p.  2,  ed.  Oxon.),  Q.  Curtius  (viii.  9  ;  x.  1), 
Philostratus  (iii.  15),  and  others,  distinctly  admit 
that  the  sea  obtained  this  name,  not  from  any 
redness  in  its  waters,  but  from  a  great  king 
called  Erythrus,  wlio  reigned  in  the  adjacent 
country.  The  word  Erythrus  means  the  same  in 
the  Greek  that  Edom  does  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Hebrew  languages ;  which  seems  to  prove  that  this 
king  Erythrus  was  no  other  than  Edom,  whose 
name  was  given  to  the  country  over  which  his 
descendants  reigned.  This  explanation  seems 
satisfactory ;  but  Prideaux,  from  whom  we  take 
it,  by  a  very  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  in  an  im- 
nediately  preceding  page  (i.  10),  ascribes  the 
tume  Red  Sea,  as  applied  to  another  jiart  of  the 
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Erythraean  Sea,  to  'the  waters  appearing  of  a  reddish 
colour  by  reason  of  the  fierceness  of  the  sunbeams, 
constantly  beating  upon  it  in  that  hot  climate.' 
Such  a  fancy  needs  no  answer,  as  neither  water 
nor  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  more  red  for  being 
more  hot.  Others  have  conjectured  that  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  derived  its  name  from  the  coral  rocks 
and  reefs  in  which  it  abounds ;  but  the  coral  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  white,  not  red.  In  so  large  a  tract 
of  shore  and  water  it  would  be  strange  if  some  red 
objects  did  not  appear,  and  minds  on  the  watch 
for  some  physical  cause  for  the  name  would  na- 
turally refer  to  circumstances  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  engaged  attention.  Some  of  tha 
mountains  that  stretch  along  the  western  coast 
have  a  singularly  red  appearance,  looking,  as 
Bruce  expresses  it,  as  if  they  were  sprinkled  with 
Havannah  or  Brazil  snuff,  or  brick-dust;  and 
from  this  a  notion  is  derived  that  these  mountains, 
presenting  their  conspicuous  sides  to  the  early  na- 
vigators of  the  sea,  induced  them  to  give  it  a 
name  from  that  predominant  colour.  Salt  indi- 
cates a  fact  which  affords  a  basis  for  another  con- 
jecture as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  He  says— 
'  At  one  o'clock  on  the  7tli  of  February,  the  sea 
for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  ship  became 
so  extremely  red. . .  .As  we  were  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  very  singular  appearance,  a 
bucket  was  let  down  into  the  water,  by  which  we 
obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance 
floating  on  the  surface.  It  proved  to  be  of  a 
jelly-like  consistence,  composed  of  a  numberless 
multitude  of  very  small  mollusca,  each  of  which 
having  a  small  red  spot  in  the  centre,  formed, 
when  in  a  mass,  a  bright  body  of  colour  nearly 
allied  to  that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  lead 
with  water.'  This  account  has  been  more  recently 
confirmed  by  Ehreiiberg. 

The  ancients  applied  the  name  of  Erythraean 
Sea  not  only  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but  to  that 
part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  is  enclosed  be- 
tween the  peninsulas  of  India  and  Arabia ;  but 
in  modern  usage  the  name  of  Red  Sea  is  restricted 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  enters  into  the  land 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  then,  at  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  turns 
N.N.W.,  maintaining  that  direction  till  it  makes 
a  near  approach  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  which 
its  western  arm  is  only  separated  by  the  isthmus 
of  Suez.  It  thus  separates  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Africa.  It  is  about  1400  miles  in  length 
from  Suez  to  the  straits,  and  on  an  average  150 
miles  in  breadth.  On  approaching  its  northern 
termination  the  gulf  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  enclose  between  them  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  The  western  arm,  which  terminates  a  little 
above  Suez,  is  far  more  extensive  than  the  other, 
and  is  that  which  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  escape  from  Egypt.  An  account  of  this  im- 
portant transaction  has  been  given  under  another 
head  [Exodus].  This  arm,  anciently  called 
Heroopoliticus  Sinus,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  is 
190  miles  long  by  an  average  breadth  of  21  miles ; 
but  at  one  part  (Birket  el-Faroun)  it  is  as  wide 
as  32  miles.  The  eastern  arm,  which  terminates 
at  Akahah,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  was  anciently  called  ^laniticus  Sinus, 
from  the  port  ofJE\a.m,  the  Scriptural  Elatb,  and 
is  about  112  miles  long  by  an  average  breadth  of 
15  miles.    Towards  its  extremity  were  the  poite 
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of  Elath  an4  Eziongeber,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  attempts  made  by  the  Hebrew  kings  to 
establish  a  maritime  traffic  with  the  East  [see  the 
Several  words]. 

3.  The  Sea  of  Chinnbreth,  0133  DJ  (Num. 
xxxiv.  11),  called  in  the  New  Testament  '  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  '  (Matt.  iv.  18),  the  'Sea  of  Tiberias  ' 
(John  xxi.  1),  and  'the  sea'  or  'lake  of  Genue- 
sareth '  (Matt.  xiv.  34  ;  Mark  vi.  53  ;  Luke  v.  17) ; 
which  last  is  but  a  variation  of  the  Hebrew  name. 

This  lake  lies  very  deep,  among  fruitful  hills  and 
mountains,  from  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  many 
rivulets  descend  :  its  shape  will  be  seen  from  the 
map.  The  Jordan  enters  it  on  the  north,  and 
quits  it  on  the  south  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  river 
passes  through  it  without  the  waters  mingling. 
Its  extent  has  been  greatly  over -rated  :  Professor 
Robinson  considers  that  its  length,  in  a  straiglit 
line,  does  not  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geographical 
miles,  and  that  its  breadth  is  from  five  to  six 
miles.  From  numerous  indications  it  is  inferred 
tliat  the  bed  of  this  lake  was  formed  by  some 
ancient  volcanic  eruption,  which  history  has  not 
recorded :  the  waters  are  very  clear  and  sweet, 
and  contain  various  kinds  of  excellent  fish  in 
great  abundance.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
several  of  the  apostles  were  fishermen  of  this  lake, 
and  tiiat  it  was  also  the  scene  of  several  transac- 
tions in  the  life  of  Christ :  it  is  thus  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  very  rarely 
in  the  Old.  The  borders  of  the  lake  were  in  the 
time  of  Christ  well  peopled,  being  covered  with 
numerous  towns  and  villages  ;  but  now  they  are 
almost  desolate,  and  the  fish  and  water-fowl  are 
but  little  disturbed. 

The  best  descriptions  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
are  those  of  Burckhardt  (.Syn'a,  p.  332),  Buck- 
ingham (^Palestine,  ch.  xxvi.),  Irby  and  Mangles 
(p.  295),  Jowett  (jjp.  172-176),  Hardy  (pp.  237- 
241),  Elliott  (ii.  342-350),  Schubert  (iii.  231- 
240),  Robinson  (ii.  372-402),  Olin  (iii.  253, 
261-265),  Lord  Nugent  {Lands,  Classical  aiid 
Sacred,  ii.  209). 

4.  The  Dead  Sea,  called  in  Scripture  the 

Salt  Sea,  n^rSH  DJ  (Gen.  xiv.  -3),  the  Sea  of  the 

Plain,  or  the  Arabah,  ni'Tyn  DJ  (Deut.  iv.  40), 

and  the  Eastern  Sea,  "^yiy^pj}  D*n  (Joelii.20; 

Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Zech.  xiv.  8).  It  is  not  named 
or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  called 
by  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10.  7)  Ai/xj/tj  'Atr- 
<pa\TlTT]s,  by  which  name,  or  in  the  Latin  form 
of  Lacus  Asphaltites,  it  was  known  to  the  classical 
writers.  This  designation  it  obtained  from  the 
large  quantities  of  asphaltum  which  it  afforded. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Birket  Ltd,  '  the  Sea  of  Lot.' 
From  its  history  and  qualities,  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  It  was 
long  assumed  that  this  lake  did  not  exist  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  '  cities  of 
the  plain  '  (Gen.  xix.) ;  and  that  before  that  time 
the  present  bed  of  the  lake  was  a  fertile  plain,  in 
which  these  cities  stood.  It  was  also  concluded 
that  the  river  Jordan  then  flowed  through  this 
plain,  and  afterwards  pursuetl  its  course,  through 
the  great  valley  of  Arabah,  to  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  careful  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  have  now,  however,  rendered  it 
more  probable  that  a  lake  which,  as  noWj  received 
TOL.  II.  47 
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the  river  Jordan,  existed  heie  before  Sodom  was 
destroyed ;  but  that  an  encroachment  of  the 
waters  southward  then  took  place,  overwhelming 
a  beautiful  and  well-watered  jjlain  which  lay  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  lake,  and  on  which 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar 
were  situated.  The  promontory,  or  rather  penin- 
sula, towards  the  south,  wliicli  is  so  distinct  a 
feature  of  this  lake,  probably  marks  the  original 
boundary  of  the  lake  in  that  direction,  and  shows 
the  point  at  which  tlie  waters  broke  into  the  plain 
beyond. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  about  thirty-nine  or  forty 
geographical  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
nine  or  ten  miles  wide  from  east  to  west :  it 
lies  embedded  very  deep  between  lofty  cliffs  on 
the  western  side,  wiiich  are  about  1500  feet  high, 
and  mountains  on  tlie  eastern  shore,  the  highest 
ridges  of  which  are  reckoned  to  be  from  2000  to 
2500  feet  above  the  water.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  much  Salter  than  that  of  the  sea.  From 
the  quantity  of  salt  which  it  holils  in  solution 
it  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  no  fish  can  live  or 
marine  plants  grow  in  it.  The  old  stories  about 
the  pestiferous  qualities  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its 
waters  are  mere  fables  or  delusions;  the  actual 
appearances  being  the  natural  and  obvious  effectsof 
the  confined  and  deep  situation,  the  intense  heat, 
and  the  uncommon  salfiiess  of  the  waters.  Lying 
in  its  deep  cauldron,  surrounded  by  lofty  cliffs  of 
naked  limestone  rock,  exjjosed  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a 
burning  sun,  nothing  but  sterility  and  solitude 
can  he  looked  for  upon  its  shores ;  and  nothing 
else  is  actually  found,  excejrt  in  those  parts  where 
there  are  fountains  or  streams  of  fresh  water ;  in 
all  such  places  there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant 
vegetation.  Birds  also  abound,  and  they  are 
observed  to  fly  above  and  across  the  sea  without 
being,  as  old  stories  tell,  injured  or  killed  by  its 
exhalations.  Professor  Robinson  was  five  days 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  shores,  without  being  able 
to  perceive  that  any  noisome  smell  or  noxious 
vapour  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Its 
coasts  have  always  been  peopled,  and  are  so 
now ;  and  although  the  inhabitants  suffer  from 
fevers  in  summer,  this  is  not  more  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  climate 
in  connection  with  the  marshes.  The  same  effects 
might  be  experienced  were  there  no  lake,  or  were 
the  waters  fresh  instead  of  salt. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  found  much 
sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  even, 
larger  There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone, 
which  will  partly  burn  in  the  fire,  and  which 
then  emits  a  bituminous  smell :  tliis  is  the  'stink- 
stone  '  of  Burckhardt.  At  Jerusalem  it  is  made 
into  rosaries  and  toys,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  sold  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred 
places.  Another  remarkable  production,  from 
whicli,  indeed,  the  lake  takes  one  of  its  names,  is 
the  asphaltum,  or  bitumen.  Josephus  says,  that 
'  the  sea  in  many  places  sends  up  black  masses 
of  asphaltum,  which  float  upon  the  surface,  having 
the  size  and  shape  of  headless  oxen '  {De  Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  8,  4).  From  recent  information  it  appears 
that  large  masses  are  rarely  found,  and  then, 
generally  only  after  earthquakes.  The  substance 
is  doubtless  produced  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
in  which  it  coagulates,  and  rises  to  the  surface  j 
or  possibly  the  coagulation  may  have  been  ancienly 
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and  the  substance  adheres  to  the  bottom  until  de- 
tached by  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions, 
when  its  buoyancy  brings  it  to  the  surface.  We 
know  that  'the  vale  of  Siddim '  (Gen.  xiv.  10), 
was  anciently  *  full  of  slime-pits,'  or  sources  of 
bitumen  ;  and  these,  now  under  the  wafer,  pro- 
bably supply  the  asphaltum  which  is  found  on 
such  occasions. 

An  admirable  and  very  full  account  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Re- 
searches, ii.  216-238).  See  also  Nau  (Nov. 
Voyage,  pp. 577-588),  Morison  (  Voyage,  cli.  xxx.), 
Shaw  (ii.  157-158),  Hasselquist  (pp.  130,  131, 
284),  Burckhardt  (Syria),  Seetzen  (in  Zach's 
Monat.  Corresp.  xviii.  440,  sq.),  Irby  and  Man- 
gles (pp.  351-356 ;  446-459),  Elliot  (ii.  479-486), 
Stephens  (ii.  ch,  xv.),  Paxton  (pp.  150-103), 
Schubert  (iii.  84-94),  Olin  (ii.  234-245). 

5.  The  Lake  Merom  is  named  once  only  in 
Scripture,  where  it  is  called  DlID  '•D,  loaters  of 
Merom  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7).  By  Josephus  it  is  called 
Semechonitis  ('Xiixex'^i'iTis,  Antiq.  v.  5.  1),  and 
at  present  bears  the  name  of  Huleh  :  this  is  the 
Tippermost  and  smallest  of  the  three  lakes  on  the 
Jordan.  It  serves  as  a  kind  of  reservoir  to  collect 
the  waters  which  form  that  river  and  again  to 
send  them  forth  in  a  single  stream.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  waters  are  highest,  the  lake  is 
seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad ;  but 
in  summer  it  becomes  a  mere  marsh.  In  some 
parts  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  reeds  and 
nishes  afford  shelter  to  wild  hogs.  (Pococke,  ii. 
p.  72 ;  Burckhardt,  Sijria,  p.  514  ;  Richardson,  ii. 
445,446;  Lindsay,  ii.  91;  Robinson,  iii.  339- 
342.)  A  full  description  of  the  three  lakes  of 
the  Jordan  (Lake  Huleh,  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
and  the  Dead  Sea)  is  given  in  Kitto's  Physical 
History  of  Palestine,  ch.  vi. 

SEA,  MOLTEN  (p^-IO  DJ).  The  immense 
brazen  reservoir  which,  with  smaller  lavers 
[Layer],  stood  in  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple, 
was  thus,  by  hyperbole,  denominated.  It  was  of 
a  hemispherical  figure,  ten  cubits  in  width,  five 
deep,  and  thirty  in  circumference.  In  1  Kings 
vii.  23,  it  is  stated  to  have  contained  2000  baths, 
equal  to  16,000  gallons;  but  in  2  Chron.  iv.  5, 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  3000  baths,  and  the 
latter  estimate  is  followed  by  Josephus.  It  was 
probably  capable  of  holding  the  larger  quantity, 
but  did  not  usually  contain  more  than  the  smaller. 


487.    [Fountain  of  the  Lions.] 

It  was  decorated  on  the  upper  edge  with  figures  re- 
sembling lilies  in  bloom,  and  was  enriched  with 
various  ornamental  objects ;  and  it  rested,  or 
seemed  to  rest,  upon  the  backs  of  twelve  oxen, 
three  looking  to  the  north,  tliree  to  the  east,  three 
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to  tne  south,  and  three  to  the  west  (1  Kings  vl. 
26  ;  vii.  40-47  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  3-5).  The  Jewish 
writers  state  that  this  great  basin  was  supplied 
with  water  by  a  pipe  from  tlie  well  of  Etam,  al« 
though  some  few  allege  tliat  it  was  filled  by 
the  manual  labour  of  the  Gibeonites.  It  was, 
according  to  the  same  accounts,  kept  constantly 
flowing,  there  being  spouts  which  discharged  for 
use  from  the  basin  as  much  water  as  it  received 
from  the  well  of  Etam.  If  this  bo  correct,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  spouts  discharged  their  water 
through  the  mouths  of  the  oxen — or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, through  embossed  heads  in  thesidesof  the  ves- 
sel. This  is  perhaps  the  largest  vessel  of  molten 
brass  which  was  ever  made — other  large  reser- 
voirs, which  might  compete  in  dimensions  with  it, 
being  either  of  wood,  marble,  or  sheet  copper. 
The  Fountain  of  the  Lions  in  the  Moorish  palace 
(Alhambra),  at  Grenada,  is  of  stone,  and  the  ani- 
mals which  support  it  are  lions :  but  it  supplies 
some  remarkable  analogies  to  Solomon's  great 
work,  in  imitation  of  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed.  The  conception,  and  stfU  more  the 
successful  execution  of  this  great  work,  gives  a 
very  favourable  idea  of  the  state  of  the  metal- 
lurgical arts  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

SEAL.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  seals  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  A  notion 
appears  to  exist  tliat  all  ancient  seals,  being  signets, 
were  rings,  intended  to  be  worn  on  the  hand.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case;  nor  is  it  so  now  in 
the  East,  where  signet  rings  are  still,  probably, 
as  common  as  they  ever  were  in  ancient  times. 
Their  general  use  of  seals  was  very  different  from 
ours,  as  they  were  employed  not  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  a  device  on  wax,  but  in  the  place 
of  a  sign  manual,  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  owner 
upon  any  document  to  which  he  desired  to  affix 
it.  The  name  thus  impressed  had  the  same  legal 
validity  as  the  actual  signature,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  East.  This  practice  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the  last 
days  of  George  IV.  When  he  became  too  ill  to 
affix  his  sign  manual  to  the  niimerous  docu- 
ments which  required  it,  a  fac-simile  was  engraved 
on  a  stamp,  by  which  it  was  in  his  ])resence  im- 
pressed upon  them.  By  this  contrivance  any 
one  may  give  to  any  paper  the  legal  sanction  of 
his  name,  although  he  may  be  unable  to  write  ; 
and  the  awkward  contrivance  to  which  we  resort 
in  such  cases,  of  affixing  a  cross  or  mark  with  the 
signature  of  an  attesting  witness,  is  unnecessary. 
For  this  purpose  the  surface  of  the  seal  is  smeared 
with  a  black  pigment,  which  leaves  the  figure  of 
the  body  of  the  seal  upon  the  paper,  in  wliich  the 
cliaracters  appear  blank  or  white.  The  characters 
required  are  often  too  large  or  too  many  to  be 
conveniently  used  in  a  signet  ring,  in  which  case 
they  are  engraved  on  a  seal  shaped  not  unlike 
those  in  use  among  ourselves,  which  is  carried  in 
the  bosom,  or  suspended  from  the  neck  over  the 
breast.  This  custom  was  ancient,  and,  no  doubt, 
existed  among  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18; 
Cant.  viii.  6 ;  Haggai  ii.  23).  These  seals  are 
often  entirely  of  metal — brass,  silver,  or  gold  ; 
but  sometimes  of  stone  set  in  metal.  As  an  ap- 
pendage thus  shaped  might  be  inconvenient  from 
the  pressure  of  its  edges,  the  engraved  stone  was 
sometimes  made  to  turn  in  its  metal  frame,  like 
our  swivel   seals,  so  as  to  present  a  flat  surface 
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to  the  body.  Very  ancient  Egyptian  seals  of 
tliis  kind  have  been  found. 

If  a  door  or  box  was  to  be  sealed,  it  was  first 
fastened  with  some  ligament,  over  whicli  was 
placed  some  well  compacted  clay  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  seal.  Clay  was  used  because  it 
hardens  in  the  heat  which  would  dissolve  wax  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  wax  is  not  used  in  the 
East.  A  person  leaving  property  in  the  custody 
of  strangers — say  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  caravan- 
serai— seals  the  door  to  prevent  the  place  from 
being  entered  without  legal  proof  of  the  fact. 
The  simplicity  of  the  Eastern  locks,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  might  be  picked,  render  this 
precaution  the  more  necessary.  We  have  some- 
times seen  a  coarsely  engraved  and  large  wooden 
seal  employed  for  tiiis  purpose.  There  are  dis- 
tinct allusions  to  this  custom  in  Job  xxxviii.  14  ; 
Cant.  iv.  12. 

Signet  rings  were  very  common,  especially 
among  persons  of  rank.  They  were  sometimes 
wholly  of  metal,  but  often  the  inscription  was 
borne  by  a  stone  set  in  silver  or  gold.  The  im- 
pression from  the  signet  ring  of  a  monarch  gave 
the  force  of  a  royal  decree  to  any  instrument  to 
which  it  was  affixed.  Hence  the  delivery  or 
transfer  of  it  to  any  one  gave  the  power  of  using 
the  royal  name,  and  created  the  highest  office  in 
the  state  (Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Esth.  ili.  10,  12 ;  viii.  2 ; 
Jer.  xxii.  24;  Dan.  vi.  10,  13,  17:  comp.  1 
Kings  xxi.  8).  Rings  being  so  much  employed 
as  seals,  were  called  nij?3t3  tabbaoth;  which  is 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  imprint,  and 
also  to  seal.  Tliey  were  commonly  worn  as  or- 
naments on  the  fingers — usually  on  the  little  finger 
of  the  riglit  hand  (Exod.  xxxv.  22  ;  Luke  xv.  22  ; 
James  ii.  2). 

SEASONS.     [Palestine.] 

SEBAC  (IJlp)  occurs  in  two  or  three  places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  name  of  a  particular  plant,  as  the  bramble, 
smilax,  jasmine,  atrijilex;  by  others  it  is  sup- 
posed to  denote  briars  or  tliorns.  Celsius,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  is 
perplexita.1,  '  id  quod  densum  et  intricatum  est ;' 
that  it  is  especially  applied  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  slirubs,  and  climbing  plants,  and  is  hence 
rightly  translated  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  in  Gen. 
xxii.  l3,  'And  Abraham  beheld  a  ram  caught  in 
a  thicket  (sebac)  by  his  horns.'  So  in  Isa.  ix.  18  ; 
X.  34.— J.  F.  R. 

SECUNDUS  (SiKowSoi),  a  disciple  of  Thes- 
salonica,  who  accompanied  Paul  in  some  of  his 
vovages  (Acts  xx.  4). 

SEER.     [Prophecy.] 

SEIR  (yVP,  hairy ;  Sept.  Sije.'p).  1.  A  phy- 
larch  or  chief  of  the  Horim,  who  were  the  former 
inhabitants  of  tlie  country  afterwards  possessed 
by  tlie  Edomites. 

2.  Seir,  Mount.  Tlie  mountainous  country 
of  the  Edomites,  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
tlie  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  name  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Seir  above-mentioned,  and  as  he  was  a 
great  chief  of  the  original  inhabitants,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reject  such  a  conclusion.  Some,  however, 
as  GeseniuB,  would  rather  regard  Seir  as  an  appel- 
lative, and  as  denoting  '  the  shaggy  mountain,' 
i.  e.  clothed  or  bristly  with  woods  and  forests ;  but 
this  is  not,  in  any  marked  way,  a  characteristic  of 
the  range  in  question.     These  mountains  were 
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first  inhabited  by  the  Korim  (Gen.  xiv  6 ; 
Deut.  ii.  12);  then  by  Esau  (Gen,  xxxii.  3; 
xxxiii.  14,  16)  and  his  posterity  (Deut.  ii,  4,  19; 
2  Chron.  xx.  10).  The  northern  part  of  them 
now  bears  the  designation  of  Jebal,  and  the 
southern  that  of  esh-Sherah,  which  seems  no  other 
than  a  modification  of  the  ancient  name.  In 
modern  times  these  mountains  were  first  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  40),  but 
they  have  often  since  been  visited  by  other  tra- 
vellers, among  whom  Dr.  Robinson  has  perhaps 
furnished  the  best  description  of  them  (Bib.  Re- 
searches, ii.  551,  552).  At  the  base  of  the  chain 
are  low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock ; 
then  lofty  masses  of  porphyry,  which  constitute 
the  body  of  the  mountain  ;  above  these  is  sand- 
stone broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque 
groups  of  cliffs;  and  again,  further  back  and 
higher  than  all,  are  long  elevated  ridges  of  lime- 
stone without  precipices.  Beyond  all  these 
stretches  off"  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  The  height  of  tlie  porphyry 
cliffs  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  about  2000 
feet  above  the  Arabah  (the  great  valley  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Elanitic  Gulf)  ;  the  elevation 
of  Wady  Musa  [Selah]  above  the  same  is  per- 
haps 2000  or  2200  feet;  while  the  limestone  ridges 
further  back  probably  do  not  fall  short  of  3000 
feet.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous 
tract  between  the  Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert 
above  does  not  exceed  15  or  20  geog.  miles. 
These  mountains  are  quite  different  in  character 
from  those  which  front  them  on  the  otlier  (west) 
side  of  the  Arabah.  The  latter  seem  to  be  not 
more  than  two-thirds  as  high  as  tlie  former,  and 
are  wholly  desert  and  sterile ;  wliile  those  on  the 
east  ajipear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and 
are  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  occasional 
trees.  Tlie  valleys  are  also  full  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  flowers,  the  eastern  and  higher  parts  being  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  yielding  good  crops.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike  that 
around  Hebron  ;  though  the  face  of  the  country 
is  very  diff'erent.  It  is  indeed  the  region  of 
which  Isaac  said  to  his  son  Esau  :  '  Behold,  thy 
dwelling  shall  be  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above'  (Gen.  xxvii.  39). 

3.  A  mountain  in  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  10). 

SELAH.    [Psalms.] 

SELAH,  or  rather  Sela  (y?P,  '  rock,'  with 
the  article  in  2  Kings  xiv.  7,  y^DH,  '  the  rock;' 
Gr.  i)  Tlerpa,  Petra,  which  has  the  same  significa- 
tion as  Selah  ;  sometimes  plural,  al  TleTpcu),  the 
metropolis  of  the  Edomites  in  JMount  Seir.  In 
the  Jewish  history  it  is  recorded  that  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  'slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley 
of  Salt  ten  thousand,  and  took  Selah  by  war,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto  this  day' 
(2  Kings  xiv.  7).  This  name  seems  however  to 
have  passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over 
Ed(jm,  for  no  further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  ; 
and  it  is  still  called  Selah  by  Isaiah  (xvi.  1). 
These  are  all  the  certain  notices  of  the  place  in 
Scripture  ;  for  it  may  well  be  doulited  whether  it 
is  designated  in  Judg.  i.  36  and  Isa.  xlii.  11,  as 
some  suppose.  We  next  meet  with  it  as  the 
Petra  of  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  native  name  Selah.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  it  under  that  name  by  them  ia 
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connected  with  the  fact  that  Antigonus,  one  of 
Alexander's    successors,     sent    two    expeditions 
against    the   Nabathaeans    in  Petra  (Diod.  Sic. 
xix.   94-98).     For  points  of  history  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  city,  see  Edomites  ; 
Nabath^ans.     Strabo,  writing   of  the    Naba- 
thaeans in  the  time  of  Augustus,  thus  describes 
their   capital : — '  The   metropolis  of  the   Naba- 
thaeans is  Petra,  so  called  ;  for  it  lies  in  a  place 
in  other  respects  plain  and  level,  but  shut  in  by 
rocks  round  about,  but  within  having  copious 
fountains  for  the  supply  of  water  and  the  irriga- 
tion of  gardens.     Beyond  the  enclosure  the  re- 
gion is  mostly  a  desert,  especially  towards  Judaea' 
( Geoff,  xvi.  p.  906).     At  this  time  the  town  had 
become  a  place  of  transit  for  the  productions  of 
the  east,  and  was  mucli  resorted  to  by  foreigners 
(Diod.  Sic.  xix.  95;  Strabo,  I.  c).     Pliny  more 
definitely  describes  Petra  as  situated  in  a  valley 
less  than  two  miles  (Roman)  in  amplitude,  sur- 
rounded by  inaccessilile  mountains,  with  a  stream 
flowing  through  it  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  28).     About 
the  same  period  it  is  often  named   by  Josephus 
as   the   capital    of  Arabia  fetraea,  with  which 
kingdom  it  passed  under  the  inmiediate  sway  of 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  whose  succes- 
sor Hadrian  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  it  some 
advantage,  which  led  the  hihabitants  to  give  hia 
name  to  the  city  upon  coins,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant  (Mionnet,  Med.  Antiques,  v.  587  ; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  ii.  503).     In   the  fourtn 
century,  Petra  is   several   times  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  and  in  the  Greek  ecclesi- 
astical Notitiae  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  it 
appears  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  third  Pa- 
lestine (Reland,  Pakest  pp.  215,  217)  ;  the  last- 
named  of  the   bishops   is   Theodorus,  who  was 
present  at  the   council  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  536 
(Oriens  Christ,  iii.  725).     From  that  time  no* 
the  slightest  notice  of  Petra  is  to  be  found  in 
any  quarter ;  and   as   no  trace  of  it  as  an  in- 
habited site  is   to  be   met  with  in  the  Arabian 
V— ''^rs,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
destroyed  in  some  unrecorded  incursion   of  the 
desert  hordes,  and  was  afterwards  left  unpeopled. 
It   is   true  that   Petra  occurs  in  the  writers  of 
the   era   of    the   Crusades  ;    but    they   applied 
this   name   to    Kerek,   and    thus   introduced   a 
confusion  as  to  the  true  Petra  which  is  not  even 
now  entirely  removed.     It  was  not  until  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  wonderful  remains  in  Waly 
Musa  had  been  verified  by  Burckhardt,   that  the 
latter  traveller  first  ventured  to  assume  the  iden- 
tity of  the  site  with  that  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,     He   expresses  this  opinion   in 
a  letter  dated  at  Cairo,  Sept.   12th,   1812,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  in  the  preface  to  his  Travels  in 
Niibia;  but  before  its  appearance   the  eminent 
geographer,  Carl  Ritter,  had  suggested  the  same 
conclusion  on  the  strength  of  Seetzen's  intima- 
tions {Erdktmde,  ii.   117).     Burckhardt's  view 
was  more  amply  developed  in  his    Travels  in 
Syria,  Y>.  431,  published   in  1822,  and  received 
the  high  sanction  of  his  editor,  Col.  Leake,  who 
produces  in  support  of  it  all  the  arguments  which 
have  since  been  relied  upon,  namely,  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ancient  descriptions  with  this  site, 
and  their  inapplicability  to  Kerek  ;  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  ancient  specifications  of  the  distances 
of  Petra  from  the  Elanitic  Gulf  and  from  the 
.  j>ead  Sea,  which  all  point  to  Wady  Musa,  and 
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not  to  Kerek;  that  Josephus,  Eusebiuj,and  Jerome 
testify  that  the  Mount  Hor  where  Aaron  died 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra ;  and  that  to  thii 
day  the  mountain  which  tradition  and  circum- 
stances point  out  as  the  same,  still  rears  its  lonely 
head  above  the  vale  of  Wady  Musa,  while  in 
all  the  district  of  Kerek  there  is  not  a  single 
mountain  which  could  in  itself  be  regarded  as 
Mount  Hor;  and  even  if  there  were,  its  position 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  recorded  jour- 
neyings  of  the  Israelites  (Leake's  Preface  to 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  vii.-ix. ;  Ro- 
binson's Palestine,  ii.  576-579 ;  653-659). 


488.    [Petra,  from  above  the  Amphitheatre.] 

The  ruined  city  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly 
precipitous  mountains.  Those  which  form  its 
southern  limit  are  not  so  steep  as  to  he  impassable ; 
and  it  is  orer  these,  or  rather  through  them, 
along  an  abrupt  and  difficult  ravine,  that  travel- 
lers from  Sinai  or  Egypt  usually  wind  their  labo- 
rious way  into  the  scene  of  magnificent  desolation. 
The  ancient  and  more  interesting  entrance  is  on 
tlie  eastern  side,  through  the  deep  narrow  gorge 
of  Wady  Syke.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  tiie 
precise  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  though  the  pre- 
cipitous mountains  by  which  the  site  is  encom- 
passed mark  with  perfect  distinctness  the  bound- 
aries beyond  wliich  it  never  could  have  extended. 
These  natural  barriers  seem  to  have  constituted 
the  real  limits  of  the  city  ;  and  they  give  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  nearly  from 
north  to  south,  by  a  variable  breadth  of  about 
half  a  mile.  Several  spurs  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  encroach  upon  this  area;  but,  with 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  whole  is  fit 
for  building  on.  Tlie  sides  of  the  valley  are 
walled  up  by  perpendicular  rocks,  from  four 
hundred  to  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high.  The 
northern  and  southern  barriers  are  neither  so  lofty 
nor  so  steep,  and  they  both  admit  of  the  passage 
of  camels.  A  great  many  small  recesses  or  side 
valleys  open  into  the  principal  one,  thus  enlarg- 
ing as  well  as  varying  almost  infinitely  the  out- 
line. With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  however, 
they  have  no  outlet,  but  come  to  a  sjwedy  and 
abrupt  termination  among  the  overhanging  cliffs, 
as  precipitous  as  the  natural  bulwark  that  bound* 
the  principal  valley.  Including  these  irregula- 
rities, the  whole  circumference  of  Petra  may  b« 
four  miles  or  more.  The  length  of  this  irregular 
outline,  though  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  area  within  its  embrace,  is  perhaps  the  bflrt 
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measure  of  the  extent  of  the  excavations.  A 
small  stream,  or  rather  mountain  torrent,  enters 
the  valley  from  the  east  through  the  Wady  Syke, 
and  after  a  course  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  passes 
out  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  of  entrance  on  the 
western  side.  This  pretty  brook  flows  with  a 
scanty  stream  within  the  gorge  of  Wady  Syke, 
but  is  usually  quite  dry  after  entering  the  valley. 
Two  smaller  streams  flow  in  the  season  of  rain 
from  the  gorges  of  the  northern  mountain,  and 
join  the  principal  torrent  along  courses  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  it.  The  bottom  of  this  river, 
as  for  distinction  it  may  be  called,  was  paved 
for  the  better  preservation  of  its  water  from  waste 
and  filth,  and  its  sides  were  faced  with  a  wall  of 
hewn  stone.  Considerable  remains  of  the  wall 
and  pavement,  and  some  large  flagstones  belong- 
ing to  a  paved  way  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
river,  still  remain  ;  as  do  the  foundations  of  several 
bridges  which  spanned  its  channel. 

The  chief  public  buildings  occupied  tlie  banks 
of  the  river  and  the  high  ground  further  south,  as 
their  ruins  sufficiently  show.  One  sumptuous 
edifice  remains  standing,  though  in  an  imperfect 
and  dilapidated  state.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  near  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace,  rather  than  a  temple. 
It  is  billed  Pharaoh's  house,  and  is  thirty-four 
paces  square.  The  walls  are  nearly  entire,  and 
on  the  eastern  side  they  are  still  surmounted  by  a 
handsome  cornice.  The  front,  which  looks  toward 
the  north,  was  ornamented  with  a  row  of  columns, 
four  of  which  are  standing.  An  open  piazza, 
behind  the  colonnade,  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  In  the  rear  of  this  piazza  are 
three  apartments,  the  principal  of  which  is  en- 
tered under  a  noble  arch,  apparently  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet  high.  It  is  an  imposing  ruin,  though 
not  of  the  purest  style  of  architecture,  and  is  the 
more  striking  as  the  only  edifice  now  standing 
in  Petra. 

A  little  east  of  this,  and  in  a  range  with  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  excavations  in  the  mountain 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  are  the  remains  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  triumphal  arch. 
Under  it  were  three  passages,  and  a  number  of 
pedestals  of  columns,  as  well  as  other  fragments, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade was  connected  with  it. 

A  few  rods  south  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
probably  belonged  to  a  temple.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  fragments  of  columns  five  feet  in 
diameter.  Twelve  of  these,  whose  pedesta.ls  still 
remain  in  their  places,  adorned  either  side  of 
this  stately  edifice.  There  were  also  four  co- 
lumns in  front  and  six  in  the  rear  of  the  temple. 
They  are  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Olin 
counted  thirty-seven  massive  frusta,  of  which  one 
of  them  was  composed. 

Still  further  south  are  other  piles  of  ruins — 
columns  and  hewn  stones — parts  no  doubt  of  im- 
portant public  buildings.  The  same  traveller 
counted  not  less  than  fourteen  similar  heaps  of 
ruins,  having  columns  and  fragments  of  columns 
intermingled  with  blocks  of  stone,  in  this  part  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Petra.  They  indicate  the 
great  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  ancient 
capital,  as  well  as  its  unparalleled  calamities. 
These  sumptuous  edifices  occupied  what  may  be 
called  the  central  parts  of  Petra.  A  large  surface 
on  the  uoith  side  of  the  river  is  covered  vrith 
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substructions,  which  probably  belonged  to  private 
habitations.  An  extensive  region  still  farthei 
north  retains  no  vestiges  of  the  buildings  which 
once  covered  it.  The  same  appearances  are  ob- 
servable in  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Rome.  Public 
wealth  was  lavished  on  palaces  and  temples, 
while  the  houses  of  the  common  people  were 
slightly  and  meanly  built,  of  such  materials  as  a 
few  years,  or  at  most  a  few  centuries,  were  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve. 


489.    [Ruined  Temple.] 

The  mountain  torrents  which,  at  times,  sweep 
over  the  lower  parts  of  the  ancient  site,  have  un- 
dermined many  foundations,  and  carried  away 
many  a  chiselled  stone,  and  worn  many  a  finished 
specimen  of  sculpture  into  unshapely  masses. 
The  soft  texture  of  the  rock  seconds  the  destruc- 
tive agencies  of  the  elements.  Even  the  accu- 
mulations of  rubbish,  which  mark  the  site  of  all 
other  decayed  cities,  have  mostly  disappeared ; 
and  the  extent  which  was  covered  with  human 
habitations  can  only  be  determined  by  the  broken 
pottery  scattered  over  the  surface,  or  mingled 
with  the  sand — the  universal,  and,  it  would 
seem,  an  imperishable  memorial  of  populous 
cities  that  exist  no  longer.  These  vestiges,  the 
extent  of  which  Dr.  Olin  took  great  ])ains  to  trace, 
cover  an  area  one-third  as  large  as  that  of  Cairo, 
excluding  its  large  gardens  from  the  estimate, 
and  very  sufficient,  he  thinks,  to  contain  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  in  its  prosperous  days. 

The  attention  of  travellers  has  however  been 
chiefly  engaged  by  the  excavations  which,  having 
more  successfully  resisted  the  ravages  of  time, 
constitute  at  present  the  great  and  peculiar  at- 
traction of  the  place.  These  excavations,  whetljer 
formed  for  temples,  tombs,  or  the  dwellings  of 
living  men,  surprise  the  visitor  by  their  incredible 
number  and  extent.  They  not  only  occupy  the 
front  of  the  entire  mountain  by  which  the  valley 
is  encompassed,  but  of  the  numerous  ravines  and 
recesses  which  radiate  on  all  sides  from  this  en- 
closed area.  They  exist  too  in  great  numbers  in 
the  precipitous  rocks  which  shoot  out  from  the 
principal  mountains  into  the  southern,  and  still 
more  into  the  northern  part  of  the  site,  and  they  are 
seen  along  all  the  approaches  to  the  place,  whichj 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  were  perhaps  th« 
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suburbs  of  (he  overpeoi-led  valley.  Were  these 
excavations,  instead  of  following  all  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  mountain  and  its  numerous  gorges, 
ranged  in  regular  order,  they  probably  would 
form  a  street  not  less  than  five  or  six  miles  in 
length.  Tliey  are  often  seen  rising  one  above 
another  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  convenient 
steps,  now  much  worn,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  in 
all  directions  through  the  fissures,  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  to  the  various  tombs  that 
occupy  these  lofty  positions.  Some  of  them  are 
apparently  not  less  than  from  two  hundred  to  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley. 
Conspicuous  situations,  visible  from  below,  were 
generally  chosen ;  but  sometimes  the  opposite 
taste  prevailed,  and  the  most  secluded  cliffs, 
fronting  towards  some  dark  ravine,  and  quite 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  tlie  multitude,  were 
preferred.  The  flights  of  steps,  all  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  are  almost  innumerable,  and  they 
ascend  to  great  heights,  as  well  as  in  all  direc- 
tions. Sometimes  the  connection  with  the  city  is 
interrupted,  and  one  sees  in  a  gorge,  or  upon  the 
face  of  a  cliff,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above 
him,  a  long  series  of  steps  rising  from  the  edge 
of  an  inaccessible  precipice.  The  action  of 
winter  torrents  and  other  agencies  have  worn  the 
easy  ascent  into  a  channel  for  the  waters,  and 
thus  interrupted  the  communication. 


490.    [Intsrior  of  a  Tomb.] 

The  situations  of  these  excavations  are  not 
more  various  than  their  forms  and  dimensions. 
Mere  niches  are  sometimes  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  of  little  depth  and  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the 
object,  unless  they  had  some  connection  with 
votive  offerings  and  religious  rites.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  excavations  were  manifestly 
designed  as  places  for  the  interment  of  the  dead ; 
and  thus  exhibit  a  variety  in  form  and  size,  of 
interior  arrangement  and  external  decorations, 
adapted  to  the  different  fortunes  of  their  occu- 
pants, and  conformable  to  the  prevailing  tastes 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  made.  There 
are  many  tombs  consisting  of  a  single  chamber, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  square  by  ten  or  twelve 
in  height,  containing  a  recess  in  the  wall  large 
enough  to  receive  one  or  a  few  deposits ;  some- 
limes  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  at  others  one  or 
two  feet  above  it,  and  not  unfrequently  near  the 
ceiling,  at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Occa- 
sionally oblong  pits  or  graves  are  sunk  in  the 
recesses,  or  in  the  floor  of  the  principal  apartment. 
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Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  depth,  but  they 
are  mostly  choked  witli  stones  and  rubbish,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  it.  In  thes* 
plebeian  tombs  there  is  commonly  a  door  of  small 
dimensions,  and  an  absence  of  all  architectural 
decorations ;  in  some  of  larger  dimensions  there 
are  several  recesses  occupying  two  or  three  side* 
of  the  apartment.  These  seem  to  have  been 
formed  for  family  tombs.  Besides  these  una- 
dorned habitations  of  the  humble  dead,  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  excavations  enriched  with  various 
architectural  ornaments.  To  these  unique  and 
sumptuous  monuments  of  the  taste  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  races  of  men  with  whom  history  has 
made  us  acquainted,  Petra  is  indebted  for  its 
great  and  peculiar  attractions.  Tliis  ornamental 
architecture  is  wholly  confined  to  the  front,  while 
the  interior  is  quite  plain  and  destitute  of  all 
decoration.  Pass  the  threshold,  and  nothing  is 
seen  but  perpendicular  walls,  bearing  tiie  marks 
of  the  chisel,  without  mouldings,  columns,  or 
any  species  of  ornament.  But  the  exteriors  of 
these  primitive  and  even  rude  apartments  exhibit 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  results 
of  ancient  taste  and  skill  which  have  remained 
to  our  times.  The  front  of  the  mountain  is 
wrought  into  fa5ades  of  splendid  temples,  rivalling 
in  their  aspect  and  symmetry  the  most  cetHbrated 
monuments  of  Grecian  art.  Columns  of  various 
orders,  graceful  pediments,  broad  rich  entabla- 
tures, and  sometimes  statuary,  all  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  still  forming  part  of  the  native 
mass,  transform  the  base  of  the  mountain  into  a 
vast  splendid  pile  of  architecture,  while  the  over- 
hanging cliffs,  towering  above  in  shapes  as  rugged 
and  wild  as  any  on  which  the  eye  ever  rested, 
form  the  most  striking  and  curious  of  contrasts. 
In  most  instances  it  is  impossible  to  assign  these 
beautiful  facades  to  any  particular  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Many  of  the  columns  resemble  those  of 
tlie  Corinthian  order ;  but  they  deviate  so  far 
both  in  their  forms  and  ornaments  from  this  ele- 
gant model,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  rank 
them  ni  the  class.  A  few  are  Doric,  which  are 
precisely  liiose  that  have  suffered  most  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  are  probably  very  ancient. 

But  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  almost 
magical  effect  of  some  of  these  monuments  as 
the  rich  and  various  colours  of  the  rock  out  of 
which,  or  more  properly  in  which,  they  are 
formed.  The  mountains  that  encompass  the 
vale  of  Petra  are  of  sandstone,  of  which  red  is 
the  predominant  hue.  Their  surface  is  a  good 
deal  burned  and  faded  by  the  elements,  and  is  of 
a  dull  brick  colour,  and  most  of  the  sandstone 
formations  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  excavations  of  Petra,  exliibit  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  colouring  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  same  species  of  rock  throughout  a 
considerable  region  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  adorned  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  tlie  most  lovely  and  brilliant  colours  as 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe.  Red,  purj)le, 
yellow,  azure  or  sky  blue,  black  and  white,  are 
seen  in  the  same  mass  distinctly  in  successive 
layers,  or  blended  so  as  to  form  every  shade  and 
hue  of  which  they  are  capable — as  brilliant  and 
as  soft  as  they  ever  appear  in  flowers,  or  in  the 
plumage  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky  when  illuminated 
by  the  most  glorious  sunset.  The  red  perpetually 
shades  iato  pale,  or  deep  rose  or  flest  colour,  and 
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Again  approaches  ttie  hue  ot  the  lilac  or  violet. 
The  wliite,  which  is  often  as  pure  as  snow,  is 
occasionally  just  dashed  with  blue  or  red.  The 
blue  is  usually  the  pale  azure  of  the  clear  sky,  or 
of  the  ocean,  but  sometimes  has  the  deep  and 
peculiar  shade  of  the  clouds  in  summer  when 
agitated  by  a  tempest.  Yellow  is  an  epithet 
often  applied  to  sand  and  sandstone.  The  yellow 
of  the  rocks  of  Petraea  is  as  bright  as  that  of 
saffron.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  describe 
the  efl'ect  of  tall,  graceful  columns,  exhibiting 
these  exquisite  colours  in  their  succession  of 
regular  horizontal  strata.  They  are  displayed 
to  still  greater  advantage  in  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  some  of  the  excavations  where  there  is  a 
slight  dip  in  the  strata. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  this  remarkable  place.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  Ihe  principal  monuments  have 
been  furnished  by  hahonle  {Voyage  en  Arabia 
Petraa'),  Robinson  {Biblical  Researches),  and 
OWn (^Travels  in  the  East,  from  which  the  above 
description  has  been  chiefly  taken).  Interesting 
notices  of  Petra  may  also  be  found  in  the  re- 
spective Travels,  Journeys,  &c.  of  Burckhardt, 
Macmichael,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Stephens,  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  Schubert. 

SELEUCIA  (2eA.ev/c6ia),  a  city  of  Syria, 
situated  west  of  Antioch  on  the  sea-coast,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  ;  sometimes  called  Se- 
leucia  Pieria,  from  the  neighbouring  Mount 
Pierus :  and  also  Seleucia  ad  Mare,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  several  other  cities  of  the 
same  name,  all  of  them  denominated  from  Se- 
leucus  Nicanor.  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
first  journey  embarked  at  this  port  for  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii.  4  ;  see  also  1  Mace.  xi.  8  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  9.  8). 

SENEH  (Hjip)  occurs  in  the  well  known 
passage  of  Exod.  iii.  2,  where  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  a])peared  unto  Moses  in  a  flaming  fire,  out 
of  the  midst  of  a  bush  (setieh),  and  the  bush  was 
not  consumed.  It  occurs  also  in  vers.  3  and  4, 
and  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  16.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lates seneh  by  the  Greek  word  ^dros,  which 
usually  signifies  the  Rubtis  or  Bramble ;  so  in 
the  New  Testament  fiaros  is  employed  when  re- 
ferring to  the  above  miracle  of  the  burning  bush. 
The  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine, 
on  Mount  Sinai,  have  a  species  of  rtibus  planted 
in  their  garden,  near  their  Chapel  of  the  Burning 
Bush;  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  any  proof 
of  its  identity  with  the  seneh,  from  the  little  atten- 
tion which  they  have  usually  paid  to  correctness 
in  such  points.  Bove  says  of  it,  '  C'est  une  es- 
pece  de  Rubus,  qui  est  voisin  de  notre  R.  fru- 
ticosus.'  The  species  of  rtibus  are  not  common 
either  in  Syria  or  Arabia.  Rubits  sanctus,  the 
iioly  bramble,  is  found  in  Palestine,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Russell  as  existing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aleppo,  and  Hasselquist  found  a 
rubus  among  the  ruins  of  Scanderetta,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seide.  It  is  also 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Petra  (?)  (Calcott). 
Celsius  and  others  quote  Hebrew  authors  as 
(tating  that  Mount  Sinai  obtained  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  these  bushes  (seneh),  '  Dictus 
est  mons  Sinai  de  nomine  ejus.'  But  no  species 
of  rubus  seems  to  have  been  discovered  in  a 
wild  state  on  this  mountain.     This  was  observed 
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by  Pococke.  He  found,  however,  on  Mount  Horeb 
several  hawtliorn  bushes,  and  says  that  the  holy 
bush  was  more  likely  to  have  been  a  hawthorn 
than  a  bramble,  and  that  tiiis  must  have  been  the 
spot  where  the  phenomenon  was  observed,  being 
a  sequestered  place  and  affording  excellent  pas- 
ture, whereas  near  the  chapel  of  the  holy  bush 
not  a  single  herb  grows.  Shaw  states  that  the 
Oxyacantha  arabica  grows  in  many  places  on 
St.  Catherine's  mountain.  Bove  says,  on  as- 
cending Mount  Sinai,  '  J'ai  tronve  entre  Its 
rochers  de  granit  un  mespilus  voisin  de  I'oxy- 
acantha.'  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  it  as  called 
zarur ;  but  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  have 
anything  like  proof  in  favour  of  either  plant. — 

r    r*    p 

SENIR.    [Hermon.] 

SENNACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Hezekiah  (b.c.  713), 
came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
and  took  them  ;  on  which  Hezekiah  agreed  to  pay 
the  Assyrian  monarch  a  tribute  of  three  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold.  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  Sennacherib,  who  sent 
an  embassy  with  hostile  intentions,  charging  He- 
zekiah with  trusting  on  '  this  bruised  reed  Egypt.' 
The  king  of  Judah  in  his  perplexity  had  recourse 
to  Isaiah,  who  counselled  confidence  and  hope, 
giving  a  divine  promise  of  miraculous  aid. 
Meanwhile  '  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,'  and  of 
Tliebes  in  Egypt,  had  come  out  to  fight  against 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  threatened  Lower  Egypt 
with  an  invasion.  On  learning  this,  Sennacherib 
sent  another  deputation  to  Hezekiah,  who  thereon 
applied  for  aid  to  Jehovali,  who  promised  to 
defend  the  capital.  '  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
night  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and 
smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  they 
arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all 
dead  corpses'  (2  Kings  xviii.  13,  sq.).  On  this, 
Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  was  shortly 
after  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  was  pray- 
ing in  the  house  of  Nisrocli  his  god  (2  Kings  xix. 
36,  sq. ;  2  Cbron.  xxxii. ;  Isa.  xxxvii.). 

With  this  narrative  other  authorities  (as  given 
in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypt,  i.  140,  sq.)  are 
found  to  agree.  Tlie  Tirhakah  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  as  given  above  (2  Kings  xix.  9),  was  king 
of  Uj)per  Egypt  at  the  time  that  Sethos,  a  priest 
of  Pthah,  ruled  the  lower  country  (b.c.  710  to 
689).  During  'J'irhakali's  reign  Sennacherib 
threatened  to  invade  Lower  Egyjjt.  Sethos,  frorA 
his  sacerdotal  predilections,  was  averse  to  the 
soldiery,  whom  he  treated  with  indignity.  They 
therefore  were  ill-aflected  towards  their  priest- 
king,  whose  dominions  were  consequently  in 
great  danger  of  being  overrun.  Indeed  the 
troops  refused  to  march  against  the  enemy,  wlien 
their  effeminate  master  retired  to  the  shrine  of 
his  god  to  bewail  his  misfortunes.  Tiiere  sinking 
into  a  profound  sleep,  he  saw  tlie  Deity  in  a 
dream,  who  promised  him  safety  if  he  jnit  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Sethos  thereupon  proceeded  to 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  an  army 
made  up  solely  of  tradesmen  and  artisans.  The 
promised  assistance  soon  came.  Tirhakah  had 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Sennacherib,  and  at  once 
came  down  the  country,  entered  Palestine^  and 
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defeated  the  Assyrian  monarch,  thus  delivering 
the  territory  of  Sethos  as  well  as  that  of  Hezekiah. 
The  priests  of  Memphis,  however,  who  were  the 
informants  of  Herodotus,  gave  this  event  a  colour- 
ing which  suited  their  own  purposes.  According 
to  their  account,  the  victory  was  owing  to  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  god  Pthah.  Keep- 
ino-  out  of  sight  the  effective  aid  rendered  by 
Ti'rhakah,  these  priests  told  Herodotus  that  when 
the  Assyrians  and  the  feeble  army  of  Sethos  stood 
«)ver  against  each  other,  a  prodigious  number  of 
rats  entered  the  enemy's  camp  by  night,  and 
gnawed  in  pieces  their  quivers  and  bows,  as  well 
as  the  handles  of  their  shields,  so  that  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  morning  finding  themselves  without 
arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and  suffered  considerable 
loss  of  men.  In  order  to  commemorate  the  event, 
a,  marble  statue  of  Sethos  was  erected  in  the 
temple  of  Pthah,  at  Memphis,  representing  the 
king,  holding  a  rat  in  his  hand,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, '  Whoever  thou  art,  leam  from  my  fortune 
to  reverence  the  gods.' 

The  rationalistic  school  would  put  these  two 
accounts  on  the  same  footing,  and  so  reduce  the 
miracle  of  Scripture  to  a  level  with  the  fiction  or 
the  legend  recorded  in  Herodotus.  A  less  pre- 
judiced state  of  mind  will  think  it  very  probable 
tliat  what  is  common  in  the  two  narratives  rests 
on,  as  it  intimates,  some  extraordinary  event,  or, 
in  other  words,  some  unusual  and  special  display 
of  the  power  of  Him  whose  will  is  law,  and  whose 
word  is  either  life  or  death.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  narratives  in  the  original  sources  and 
statements  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  value,  as 
well  as  the  credibility,  of  the  Biblical  records. — 

J.  R.  B. 

SEORAH  (niyB>,  said  to  be  derived  from 
rnj|K',  '  hair '),  by  some  written  also  shoreh,  de- 
rives its  name  in  Hebrew,  according  to  Lexi- 
cographers, from  its  long  awns,  or  beards,  as 
they  are  also  called,  somewhat  resembling  hair. 
The  word  is  very  similar  to  the  Arabic  shair, 
which  means  the  same  thing,  and  has  already 
been  treated  of  under  the  head   of  Barley. — 

J.  F.  R. 

SEPHAR  ("IQp  ;  Sept.  2a^ij/jci),  '  a  mountain 
of  the  east,'  a  line  drawn  from  which  to  Mesha 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  Joktanite  tribes  (Gen. 
X.  30).  The  name  may  remind  us  of  Saphar, 
•which  the  ancients  mention  as  a  chief  place  of 
South  Arabia.  The  excellent  map  of  Berghaus 
exhibits  on  the  south-west  point  of  Arabia  a 
mountain  called  Sabber,  wtiich  perhaps  supplies 
the  spot  we  seek.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  Mesha 
be  (as  usually  supposed)  the  Mesene  of  the 
ancients,  the  line  between  them  would  intersect 
Arabia  from  north-east  to  south-west.  That 
Sephar  is  called  '  a  mountain  of  the  east,^  is  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  popular  language, 
according  to  which  Arabia  is  described  as  the 
'  east  country.'  See  Baumgarten,  Theolog.  Com- 
mentar  zum  A.  T.'i.  152. 

SEPHARAD  (TlSi?  ;  Sept. 'Ec^poOi),  a  region 
to  which  the  exiles  from  Jerusalem  were  taken 
(Obad.  20).  Most  of  the  Rabbins  regard  Sepha- 
rad  as  Spain,  interpreting  the  whole  passage  with 
reference  to  their  present  captivity  or  dispersion ; 
Aud  so  we  find  it  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee. 
Jerome  informs  us  that  the  Hebrew  who  was  his 
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instructor  told  him  that  Bosphorus  was  called  Se* 
pharad,  whither  Adrian  is  said  to  have  sent  the 
Jews  into  exile.  That  the  district  Sepharad  is  to 
be  sought  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, has  lately  been  confirmed  by  a  palseogra- 
phic  discovery.  In  the  celebrated  cutieiform 
inscription  containing  a  list  of  the  tribes  of 
Persia  (Niebuhr,  tab.  31,  lett.  i.),  after  Assyria, 
Gorydene,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  before 
Ionia  and  Greece,  is  found  the  name  CPaRaD, 
as  read  both  by  Bournouf  and  Lassen ;  and  this 
was  recognized  also  by  De  Sacy  as  the  Sephar  of 
Obad.  20.  It  was  therefore  a  district  of 
Western  Asia  Minor,  or  at  least  near  to  it 
(Bournouf,  Mem.  sur  Deux  Jnscr.  Cuneif., 
1836,  p.  147;  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

SEPHARVAIM  (DM.ngp ;  Sept.  Sejr-^apow- 
ot/x),  a  city  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  whence 
colonists  were  brought  into  the  territory  of  Israel, 
afterwards  called  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24 ; 
xviii.  34;  xix.  13;  Isa.  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13). 
The  place  is  probably  represented  by  Sipphara 
in  Mesojjotamia,  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  above  Babylon. 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  oldest  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  any  language  is  the  Greek 
translation  commonly  called  the  Septuagint, 
either  because  it  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  consisting  of  seventy-two 
persons  ;  or  rather  from  the  Jewish  account,  which 
states  that  so  many  individuals  were  employed 
in  making  it.  The  history  of  this  version  is  ob- 
scure. Few  notices  of  its  origin  are  extant ;  and 
even  such  as  do  exist  are  suspicious  and  contra- 
dictory. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  present  article  will  only 
allow  the  writer  to  totwh  upon  the  chief  point* 
relating  to  the  Septuagint.  A  radical  and  mi- 
nute investigation,  such  as  the  subject  note  de- 
mands, cannot  therefore  be  expected.  Results 
alone  must  be  hriefly  stated. 

The  oldest  writer  who  makes  mention  of  the 
Sej)tuagint  is  Aristobulus,  an  author  referred  to 
by  Eusebius  (  Prtepar.  Evangel.'),  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Stromata).  According  to  Eusebius, 
he  was  a  Jew,  who  united  the  Aristotelian  with 
the  Jewish  philosophy,  and  composed  a  commen- 
tary on  the  law  of  Moses,  dedicated  to  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Mace, 
i.  10.  Both  Clement  and  Eusebius  make  him 
contemporary  with  Philometor;  for  tiie  passages 
in  their  writings,  in  which  they  speak  of  him 
under  Philadelphus,  must  either  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  ignorant  transcribers,  or  have  been  so 
written  by  mistake  (Valckenaer,  §^  10,  11; 
Dsehne,  p.  81,  sq.).  His  words  relative  to  the 
Septuagint  are  :  f)  5'  '6\ri  fpfxrjveia  twv  Sta  rov 
vofxov  iravTwv  fTrl  rod  wpoa'ayopevOei'TOS  ^t\a- 
Sf\(pov  fiafftKeccs — Ar]fJi.riTpiov  rod  ^a\rip4a>s  irpay 
fiaTev(rafj.fvov  to  wepl  rovTuv.  The  entire  passage, 
of  which  the  preceding  words  form  a  brief  por- 
tion, has  occasioned  much  conjecture  and  dis- 
cussion. It  is  given  by  Valckenaer,  Thiersch, 
and  Frankel.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  words  of 
Aristobulus  do  not  speak  of  any  prior  Greek 
translation,  as  Hody  supposes,  or  indeed  of  any 
translation  whatever.  They  rather  refer  to  some 
brief  extracts  relative  to  Jewish  history,  which 
had  been  made  from  the  Pentateuch  into  a  lan- 
guage commonly    understood    by  the    Jews    in 
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Egypt,  before  the  time  of  Demetrius.  The  entire 
law,  r)  5'  SAtj  ep/xrivfia  tuv  5jet  toO  vS/iov  Trdmuy, 
was  first  rendered  into  Greek  under  Philadelphus. 
Hody,  and  after  him  Eichhorn,  conjectured  that 
the  fragments  of  Aristobulus  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Clement  were  written  in  the  second 
]  century  by  another  Aristobulus,  a  Christian ;  and 
I  that  Aristobulus,  the  professed  Peripatetic,  was  a 
'  heathen.  But  the  quotation  of  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria (contra  Julianum,  lib,  vi.),  to  which  they  ap- 
peal, was  erroneously  made  by  that  father,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Clement.  Richard 
Simon  also  denied  the  authenticity  of  Aristo- 
bulus's  remains  (Histoire  Critique  dti  V.  T.,  p. 
189).  But  Yalckenaer  has  sufficiently  esta- 
blished their  authenticity.  The  testimony  of  Aris- 
tobulus is  corroborated  by  a  Latin  scholion  re- 
cently found  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at  Rome,  which 
has  been  described  and  illustrated  by  Ritschl  in 
a  little  book  entitled  'Die  Alexandrinischen 
Bibliotheken  und  die  Sammlung  der  Homer- 
ischen  Gedichte  nach  Anleihmg  eines  Plautin- 
ischen  Scholium's,  Berlin,  1838.'  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Aristobulus  already  quoted,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  time  of  Aristobulus,  i.e.  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  B.C.,  this  version  was 
considered  to  have  been  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  lived,  or  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Hody,  indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
account  contradicts  the  voice  of  certain  history, 
because  it  places  Demetrius  in  the  reign  of  Phil- 
adelphus. But  the  version  may  have  been  be- 
gun under  Soter,  and  completed  under  Philadel- 
phus his  successor.  In  this  way  may  be  recon- 
ciled the  discordant  notices  of  the  time  when  it 
originated ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Pales- 
tinian account,  followed  by  various  fathers  of  the 
church,  asserts,  that  Ptolemy  Soter  carried  the 
work  into  execution ;  while  according  to  Aristeas, 
Philo,  Josephus,  &c.  &c.,  his  son  Philadelphus 
was  the  person.  Hody  harmonises  the  discre- 
pancy, by  placing  the  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  two  years  during  which  father  and 
son  reigned  conjointly,  286  and  285  B.C.  The 
object  of  Demetrius,  in  advising  Soter  to  have  in 
his  library  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  laws  in  Greek,  is 
not  stated  by  Aristobulus ;  but  Aristeas  relates 
that  the  librarian  represented  it  to  the  king  as  a 
desirable  thing  that  such  a  book  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  Alexandrian  library.  Some  think 
that  o  literary,  rather  than  a  religious  motive, 
led  to  the  version.  So  HUvemick.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Hody,  Sturz, 
Frankel,  and  others,  conjecture  that  the  object 
was  religious  or  ecclesiastical.  Eichhorn  refers 
it  to  private  impulse  ;  while  Hug  takes  the  ob- 
ject to  have  been  political.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  the  version  was  intended  for  the 
king's  use,  or  that  he.  wished  to  obtain  from  it 
information  respecting  the  best  mode  of  governing 
a  nation,  and  enacting  laws  for  its  economic 
well-being.  The  character  and  language  of  the 
version  unite  to  show  that  an  Egyptian  king,  pro- 
bably ignorant  of  Greek,  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  work.  Perhaps  an  ecclesiastical  motive 
prompted  (he  Jews,  who  were  originally  interested 
in  it ;  while  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  the  king 
may  have  been  actuated  by  some  other  de- 
•ign. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain, 
whether  Aristobulus's  words  imply  that  aU  the 
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books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  into 
Greek  under  Philadelphus,  or  simply  the  Penta- 
teuch. Hody  contends  that  »<i/ios,  the  term 
used  by  Aristobulus,  meant  at  that  time  the 
Mosaic  books  alone ;  although  it  was  afterwards 
taken  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
Old  Testament.  Yalckenaer  thinks  that  all  the 
books  were  comprehended  under  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  natural  to  restrict  it  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  was  completed 
under  Philadelphus. 

The  next  historical  testimony  regarding  tlie 
Septuagint,  is  the  prologue  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  a  document  containing  the  judgment  of  a 
Palestinian  Jew  concerning  the  version  before 
us.  His  words  are  these  :  ov  fiSvov  Si  rav-ra 
a\Xa  Kttl  avrhs  b  vofxos  <cal  o«  irpo<prtTeiai  Ka\  rd 
Koma  Tcov  ^i$\lwv  ov  fiiKpay  t^*'  "''V"  Sta<j>ophv 
(V  louTots  \ey6ij.fva — '  and  not  only  these  things, 
but  the  law  itself,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest 
of  the  books,  have  no  small  difference  when  they 
are  spoken  in  their  own  language,'  Frankel  has 
endeavoured  to  throw  suspicion  on  this  passage, 
as  though  it  were  unauthentic ;  but  his  reasons 
are  extremely  slender  (p.  21,  note  w).  It  appears 
from  it,  that  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other 
books,  had  been  translated  into  Greek  in  the 
time  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  i.  e.  that  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  130  B.C. 

The  account  given  by  Aristeas  comes  next 
before  us.  This  writer  pretends  to  be  a  Gentile, 
and  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, King  of  Egypt.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  brother  Philocrates,  he  relates  that  Phila- 
delphus, when  forming  a  library  at  great  expense, 
was  advised  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  apply  to 
the  Jewish  high  priest  Eleazar  for  a  copy  of  the 
book  containing  the  Jewish  laws.  Having  pre- 
viously purchased  the  freedom  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  captive  Jews  in  Egypt,  the 
king  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas  to  Jerusalem, 
with  a  letter  requesting  of  Eleazar  seventy-two 
persons  as  interpreters,  six  out  of  each  tribe. 
They  were  dispatched  accordingly,  with  a  mag- 
nificent copy  of  the  law  ;  and  were  received  and 
entertained  by  the  king  for  several  days,  with 
great  respect  and  liberality,  Demetrius  led  them 
to  an  island,  probably  Pharos,  where  they  lodged 
together.  The  translation  was  finished  in  seventy- 
two  days,  having  been  written  down  by  Deme- 
trius, piece  by  piece,  as  agreed  upon  after  mutual 
consultation.  It  was  then  publicly  read  by 
Demetrius  to  a  number  of  Jews  whom  he  had 
summoned  together.  They  approved  of  it;  and 
imprecations  were  uttered  against  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  alter  it.  The  Jews  requested 
permission  to  take  copies  of  it  for  their  use ;  and 
it  was  carefully  preserved  by  command  of  the 
king.  The  interpreters  were  sent  home,  loaded 
with  presents.  Josephus  agrees  in  the  main 
with  Aristeas;  but  Philo's  account  differs  in  a 
number  of  circumstances.  Justin  Martyr  en- 
deavoured to  harmonise  the  various  traditions 
current  in  his  day,  but  without  success.  Exagge- 
rations and  glaring  falsehoods  had  been  added  to 
the  story  of  Aristeas,  in  the  days  of  Justin  and 
Epiphanius,  wh>cb  these  credulous  men  received 
without  hesitation  and  to  which  it  is  probable 
they  themselves  Contributed.  The  interpreters 
are  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  separate  cell% 
where  they  made  separate  versions,  which  w«zr 
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found  on  ooaiparison  to  agree  in'  every  minute 
particular.  Hence  they  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
spired, and  their  version  as  infallibly  correct. 
Most  of  the  fathers  received  this  tradition,  and 
the  early  Jewish  Rabbins  equally  believed  it. 
Even  Philo  regarded  the  translators  as  inspired ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
Jerome  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  distinctly 
rejected  the  story  of  their  inspiration,  although 
he  did  not  doubt  tlie  veracity  of  Aristeas,  whose 
simpler  narrative  makes  no  mention  of  inspira- 
tion. Until  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  as  given  by 
Aristeas,  was  firmly  believed ;  while  tlie  numerous 
additions  that  had  been  made  to  the  original 
story,  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  were  unhesi- 
tatingly received  as  equally  genuine.  The  story 
was  first  reckoned  improbable  by  L.  Vives  (in  a 
note  to  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei)  ;  then  Sca- 
liger  asserted  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  ;  and 
Richard  Simon  was  too  acute  a  critic  not  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  Scaliger's  assertion.  Hody 
was  the  first  who  demonstrated  with  great  learn- 
ing, skill,  and  discrimination,  that  the  narrative 
could  not  be  authentic.  It  is  now  universally 
pronounced  fabulous. 

The  work  of  Aristeas,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  original  Greek  by  Simon  Schard, 
at  Basel,  1561,  8vo.,  and  several  times  reprinted, 
was  also  given  by  Hody  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
his  book  entitled  De  Bibliorum  textihus  origi- 
nalibus,  versionibus  Gmcis,  et  Latina  Vulgata, 
Oxonii,  1705,  fol.  The  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  by  Gallandi,  in  tlie  Bibliotheca 
Vet.  Patrum,  vol.  ii.  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  Whiston,  and  published  at  London 
in  1727,  8vo. 

It  is  a  difficult  point  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  truth  is  mixed  up  with  fable  in  this  an- 
cient story.  However  absurd  the  traditions  may 
appear  in  the  view  of  modern  criticism,  some 
truth  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  them.  In  separating 
the  true  from  the  fabulous,  it  appears  to  us  that 
Hody  has  not  been  successful.  From  the  ex- 
treme credulity  manifested  in  the  reception  of  the 
fable,  he  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  scepticism. 
Yet  he  has  been  generally  followed.  That  the 
Pentateuch  was  translated  a  considerable  time 
before  the  prophets,  is  not  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian,  Epiphanius,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers ;  al- 
though we  are  aware  that  Aristeas,  Josephus, 
Philo,  the  Talmudists,  and  Jerome,  mention  the 
law  only  as  having  been  interpreted  by  the 
seventy-two.  Hody  thinks  that  the  Jews  first 
resorted  to  the  reading  of  the  prophets  in  their 
synagogues  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  for- 
bade the  use  of  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  prophetic  portion  was  not  translated  till 
after  the  commencement  of  Philometor's  reign. 
It  is  wholly  improbable,  however,  that  Anti- 
ochus interdicted  the  Jews  merely  from  reading 
the  Pentateuch  (comp.  I  Mace.  i.  41,  &c. ; 
and  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5 ;  Frankel,  pp. 
48,  49).  The  interval  between  the  translating 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  of  which  many 
speak,  was  probably  very  short.  Hody's  proof 
that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not  translated  till 
upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
I^gi,  founded  upon  the  word  yaitrSs,  is  perfectly 
nugatory ;  although  the  time  assigned  cannot  be 
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far  from  the  truth.  The  epilogue  to  the  book  ot 
Esther  does  not  state  that  this  part  of  tiie  Old 
Testament  was  translated  under  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  or  that  it  was  dedicated  to  him.  On  tht 
contrary,  it  refers  to  a  certain  epistle  containing 
apocryphal  additions  to  the  canonical  book  of 
Esther  (Valckenaer,  pp.  33,  63).  It  is  a  fruitless 
task  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  times  at 
which  separate  portions  of  the  version  were  made. 
All  that  can  be  known  witli  any  degree  of  proba- 
bility is,  that  it  was  begun  under  Lagi,  and 
finished  before  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon. 

It  is  obvious,  from  internal  evidence,  that  there 
were  several  translators ;  but  certainly  not  se- 
venty-two. Hody  has  endeavoured  to  parcel  out 
their  version  into  small  portions,  assigning  each 
part  to  a  separate  person,  and  affirming  lliat  they 
were  put  together  in  one  cento  witliout  revision  ; 
but  his  notions  of  rigid  uniformity  in  the  trans- 
lators are  such  as  exclude  perspicuity,  freedom, 
variety,  and  elegance.  There  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from 
more  than  one  interpreter,  who  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  skilful  of  all.  The  entire  work  was 
made  by  five  or  six  individuals  at  least ;  and 
must,  consequently,  be  of  unequal  value. 

In  opposition  to  tlie  Pseudo- Aristeas,  we  can- 
not but  maintain  that  the  translators  were  Alex- 
andrimi,  not  Palestinian  Jews.  The  internal 
character  of  the  entire  version,  particularly  of  the 
Pentateuch,  sufficiently  attests  the  fact.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  proper  names,  and  terms 
peculiar  to  Egypt  are  rendered  in  such  a  manner 
as  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a  Greek- 
speaking  population  other  tlian  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  That  the  translators  were  Egyptians  has 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  by  Hody  ; 
although  some  of  his  examples,  such  as  the  words 
•ytvfffis  and  'nnr65pofj.os,  are  not  appropriate  or 
conclusive.  Frankel  supposes  that  the  version 
was  made  not  only  at  diflerent  times,  but  at 
different  places.  This  is  quite  arbitrary.  There 
is  no  reason  for  believing  with  him,  that  different 
books  originated  after  this  fashion,  the  impulse 
having  gone  forth  from  Alexandria,  and  spread- 
ing to  localities  where  the  Jews  had  settled, 
especially  Cyrene,  Leontopolis,  and  even  Asia 
Minor. 

Next  to  the  Pentateuch,  in  point  of'  goodness, 
is  the  version  of  the  Proverbs.  The  translator  of 
Job,  thougli  familiar  with  the  Greek  poets,  and 
master  of  an  elegant  diction,  was  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  Hebrew.  The  Psalms 
and  Prophets  have  been  indiflerently  executed. 
Jeremiah  is  best  translated  among  the  prophetic 
books.  Amos  and  Ezekiel  stand  in  the  next  rank. 
Isaiah  met  with  a  very  incompetent  translator. 
The  version  of  Daniel  is  the  worst.  The  version 
of  Theodotion  was  very  early  substituted  for  it. 
Michael  is  and  Bertholdt  conjecture  that  Daniel 
was  first  translated  after  the  advent  of  Clirist.  It 
is  certain  that  Jerome  did  not  know  the  reason 
why  Theodotion's  had  been  substituted  in  place 
of  that  belonging  to  the  Septuagint.  Most  of  the 
historical  books  are  not  well  interpreted. 

With  regard  to  the  external  form  of  the  MS., 
or  MSS.  from  which  this  version  was  made,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  letters  were  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  present  square  character* 
— that  there  were  no  vowel-points— that  there  wm 
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no  aeparation  into  words ;  no  final  It  Iters ;  that 
the  letter  tJ'  wanted  the  diacritic  point;  and  that 
words  were  frequently  abbreviated.  The  division 
into  verses  antf  chapters  is  much  later  tlian  the 
age  of  the  translators.  Our  present  editions  liave 
been  printed  in  conformity  with  the  division  into 
chapters  made  in  the  twelfth  century ;  though 
they  are  not  uniform  in  this  particular.  Still, 
liowever,  many  MSS.  have  separations  in  the 
text.  The  Alexandrine  codex  is  said  by  Grabe 
to  have  one  hundred  and  forty  divisions,  or  as 
they  may  be  called,  chapters,  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  alone  (^Prolegomena,  c.  i.  §  7). 

The  titles  given  to  the  books,  such  as  Tiveffis, 
&c.,  could  hardly  have  been  affixed  by  the  trans- 
lators, since  often  they  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
version  of  the  book  itself  to  which  they  belong. 

It  has  been  inquired,  whether  the  translator  of 
the  Pentateuch  followed  a  Hebrew  or  a  Samaritan 
codex.  The  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  harmonise 
in  more  than  a  thousand  places,  where  they  dilfer 
from  the  Hebrew.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Samaritan  edition  was  the  basis  of  the 
version.  Various  considerations  have  been  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  this  opinion ;  and  the  names 
of  De  Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hottinger,  Hassen- 
camp,  and  Eichhorn,  are  enlisted  on  its  behalf. 
But  the  irreconcilable  enmity  subsisting  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  effectually  militates  against  it.  Be- 
sides, in  the  prophets  and  hagiographa  the 
number  of  variations  from  the  Masoretic  text  is 
even  greater  and  more  remarkable  than  those  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  whereas  the  Samaritan  extends 
no  farther  than  .the  Mosaic  books.  No  solu- 
tion, therefore,  can  be  satisfactory,  which  will 
not  serve  to  explain  at  once  the  cause  or  causes 
both  of  the  differences  between  the  Seventy  and 
Hebrew  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  those  found 
in  the  remaining  books.  The  problem  can  be 
fully  solved  only  by  such  an  hypothesis  as  will 
throw  light  on  the  remarkable  form  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint in  Jeremiah  and  Esther,  where  it  deviates 
most  from  tlie  Masoretic  MSS.,  presenting  such 
transpositions  and  interpolations  as  excite  the 
surprise  of  the  most  superficial  reader.  How, 
then,  is  the  agreement  between  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint  to  be  explained  ? 

Some  suppose  that  the  one  was  interpolated 
from  the  other — a  conjecture  not  at  all  probable. 
Jahn  and  Bauer  imagine  that  the  Hebrew  MS. 
used  by  the  Egyptian  Jews  agreed  mucli  more 
closely  with  the  Samaritan  in  the  text  and  forms 
of  its  letters,  than  the  present  Masoretic  copies. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise correct,  would  not  account  for  the  great 
harmony  existing  between  the  Samaritan  and 
Septuagint. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  put  fortli  by 
Gesenius  (Commentatio  de  Pent.  Samar.  orig., 
indole,  et  auctor.),  viz.  that  both  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint  flowed  from  a  common  recension 
(e/cSocij)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  one  older 
than  either,  and  different  in  many  places  from 
the  recension  of  the  Masoretes  now  in  common 
use.  '  This  supposition,'  says  Prof.  Stuart,  by 
whom  it  is  adopted,  'will  account  for  the  differ- 
ences and  for  the  agreements  of  the  Septuagint 
and  Samaritan.' 

The  following  objections  have  been  made  to 
thi«  ingenious  and  plausible  hypothesis. 
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1 .  It  assumes,  that  before  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  written  there  had  been  a  recension 
or  revision  of  several  books.  But  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  in  favour  of  tlie  idea,  that 
inspired  men  applied  a  correcting  hand  in  this 
manner  till  the  close  of  the  canon.  To  say  that 
others  did  so,  is  not  in  unison  with  right  notions 
of  the  inspirationof  Scripture,  unless  it  be  equally 
affirmed  that  they  corrupted,  under  the  idea  of 
correcting,  the  holy  books, 

2.  This  hypothesis  implies,  that  a  recension 
took  place  at  a  period  comparatively  early,  be- 
fore any  books  had  been  written  except  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  writings  of 
David  and  Solomon.  If  it  be  improbable  that  a 
revised  edition  was  made  before  the  completion 
of  the  canon,  it  is  much  more  improbable  that  it 
was  undertaken  when  few  books  were  written. 

3.  It  supposes,  that  an  older  recension  was  still 
current  after  Ezra  had  revised  the  whole  collec- 
tion and  closed  the  canon.  In  making  the 
Septuagint  version,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  Jews,  who  were  the  translators,  followed  a 
recension  far  inferior  in  their  estimation  to  the 
copy  of  the  sacred  books  corrected  by  Ezra. 
This  objection  rests  on  the  assumption  that  Ezra 
completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  hav- 
ing been  prompted,  as  well  as  inspired,  to  arrange 
and  revise  the  books  of  Scripture.  Such  is  the 
Jewisli  tradition  ;  and  although  a  majority  of 
the  German  critics  disallow  its  truth,  yet  it  is 
held  by  very  able  and  accomplished  men. 

Prof.  Lee  (^Prolegomena  to  Bagster's  Poly- 
glott)  accounts  for  the  agreement  between  the 
Septuagint  and  Samaritan  in  another  way.  He 
conjectures  that  the  early  Christians  interspersed 
their  copies  with  Samaritan  glosses,  which  igno- 
rant transcribers  afterwards  inserted  in  the  text. 
But  he  has  not  shown  that  Christians  in  general 
were  acquainted  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  its  additions  to  the  Hebrew  copy  ;  neither 
has  he  taken  into  account  the  reverence  enter- 
tained by  the  early  Christians  for  the  sacred 
books.  We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the  least 
probability  to  this  hypothesis. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  mentioned  by 
Frankel,  viz,  that  the  Septuagint  flowed  from  a 
Chaldee  version,  which  was  used  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Ezra — a  version  inexact  and  para- 
phrastic, which  had  undergone  many  alterations 
and  corruptions.  This  was  first  proj)Osed  by  R. 
Asaria  di  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  other  conjectures. 

Frankel  admits  that  the  assumption  of  such  a 
version  is  superfluous,  except  in  relation  to  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  where  much  is  gained  by 
it.  This  Chaldee  version  circulated  in  various 
transcripts  here  and  there ;  and  as  the  same  care 
was  not  applied  in  preserving  its  integrity  as  was 
exercised  with  respect  to  the  original  Hebrew, 
the  copies  of  it  presented  considerable  difl'erences 
among  tliemselves.  Both  the  Greek  version  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  taken  from  it. 
Frankel  concedes  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  satis- 
factory with  regard  to  the  Septuagint,  because 
the  mistakes  found  in  that  version  must  have 
frequently  originated  in  misunderstanding  tne 
Hebreio  text.  There  is  no  evidence,  howevcT, 
that  any  Targum  or  Chaldee  version  had  been 
made  before  Ezra's  time,  or  soon  after.  Explw 
nations  of  the  lesso7is  publicly  read  by  the  Jew* 
were  given  in  Chaldee,  not  regularly  perhaps,  ot 
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uniformly  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  assumed  that 
a  Chaldee  version  bad  been  made  out  in  writing, 
and  circulated  in  different  copies.  Glosses,  or 
short  expositions  of  words  and  sentences,  were 
furnished  by  the  public  readers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  several  of  these  traditional  comments  were 
incorporated  with  the  version  by  the  Jewish 
translators,  to  whom  they  were  familiar. 

In  short,  no  hypothesis  yet  proposed  commends 
itself  to  general  reception,  although  the  Vorstu- 
dien  of  Frankel  have  probably  opened  up  the  way 
towards  a  correct  solution.  The  great  source 
from  which  the  striking  peculiarities  in  the  Se- 
venty and  the  Samaritan  flowed,  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  early  traditwial  interpretations 
current  among  the  Jews,  targums,  or  para- 
phrases — not  written  perhaps,  but  orally  circu- 
lated. Such  glossarial  versions,  which  must  have 
circulated  chiefly  in  Palestine,  require  to  be 
traced  back  to  an  early  epoch ;  to  the  period  of 
the  second  temple.  They  existed,  in  substance 
at  least,  in  ancient  times,  at  once  indicating  and 
modifying  the  Jewish  mode  of  interpretation. 
The  Alexandrian  mode  of  interpretation  stood 
in  close  connection  with  the  Palestinian ;  for  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  looked  upon  Jerusalem  as  their 
chief  city,  and  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem  as 
their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  If,  therefore,  we  can 
ascertain  the  traditional  paraphrases  of  the  one, 
those  of  the  other  must  have  been  substantially 
the  same  (see  Gieseler's  Eccles.  Hist.,  transl.  by 
Cunningham,  vol.  i.  p.  30). 

Tychsen  (  Tentameti  de  variis  codd.  Heb.  V.  T, 
MSS.  gener.)  thought  that  the  Septuagint  was 
made  from  the  Hebrew  transcribed  into  Hebrew- 
Greek  characters.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  such  a  notion.  It  never  obtained  general 
currency,  having  been  examined  and  refuted  by 
Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Hassencamp. 

The  Septuagint  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained general  authority  as  long  as  Hebrew  was 
understood  at  Alexandria.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Aristobulus  quotes  the  original,  even  where  it 
departs  from  the  text  of  the  Seventy.  The  ver- 
sion was  indeed  spread  abroad  in  Egypt,  northern 
Africa,  and  Asia  Minor  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  it  was  ever  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Jews  as  to  be  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues, 
in  place  of  the  original.  The  passages  quoted 
by  Hody  from  the  fathers  go  to  prove  no  more 
than  that  it  was  found  in  the  synagogues.  From 
the  146  Novella  of  Justinian  it  would  seem,  that 
Bome  Jews  wished  the  public  interpreter,  who 
read  the  lessons  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
in  Hebrew,  to  give  his  explanations  of  them  in 
Greek;  while  others  desired  to  have  them  in 
Chaldee.  The  reader,  therefore,  employed  this 
translation  as  explanatory  of  the  sections  recited 
in  the  original.  It  cannot  be  shown  that,  after 
the  Septuagint  had  been  made,  the  Jews  com- 
monly laid  aside  the  original,  and  substituted 
the  Greek  in  the  synagogue-service.  Though 
they  highly  esteemed  the  Greek,  they  did  not 
regard  it  as  equal  to  the  Hebrew.  Philo  and 
Josephus  adopted  it ;  and  it  was  universally  re- 
ceived by  the  early  Christians.  Even  the  Tal- 
ntudists  make  honourable  mention  of  its  origin. 
It  ia  true  that  the  Talmud  also  speaks  of  it  as 
■a  abomination  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine;  but 
ttiis  refen  to  the  second  century  and  the  time 
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following,  not  to  the  period  immediately  after  th« 
appearance  of  Christ. 

When  controversies  arose  between  Christian* 
and  Jews,  and  the  former  appealed  with  irresist- 
ible force  of  argument  to  this  version,  the  latter 
denied  that  it  agreed  with  the  Hebrew  original. 
Thus  by  degrees  it  became  odious  to  the  Jews — 
as  much  execrated  as  it  had  before  been  com- 
mended. They  had  recourse  to  the  translation 
of  Aquila,  who  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  a 
new  work  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  express  ob- 
ject of  supplanting  the  Septuagint,  and  favouring 
the  sentiments  of  his  brethren. 

After  the  general  reception  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  numerous  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
transcription  and  multiplication  of  copies.  In 
the  time  of  the  early  fathers  its  text  had  already 
been  altered;  and  the  Jews,  in  argument  with 
the  Christians,  commonly  said,  that  such  and 
such  things  were  not  in  the  Hebrew  original. 
This  aflirmation  was  generally  sufficient  to  si- 
lence the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
were  unable  to  follow  their  critical  antagonists 
into  the  Hebrew  text. 

In  order  to  rectify  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  to  place  Christians  on  even  ground  with 
their  Jewish  opponents,  Origen  undertook  to  re- 
vise it.  After  travelling  about  for  twenty-eight 
years  in  quest  of  materials,  and  meeting  with  six 
Greek  translations, — three  belonging  to  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  respectively  ;  and 
three  anonymous — he  began  his  great  work,  pro- 
bably at  Alexandria,  and  finished  it,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  at  Tyre.  Some  think  that  he 
published  at  first  his  Tetrapla,  containing  in  four 
columns  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  and  the  Seventy.  Thus  the  Tetrapla 
was  only  preparatory  to  his  projected  emendation 
of  the  Seventy.  In  an  enlarged  edition,  he  added 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  and  in  Gieek  letters ; 
and  as  the  work  then  consisted  of  six  columns, 
it  was  termed  Hexapla.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Hody,  Montfaucon,  and  Bauer;  but  Eichhorn, 
Eichstaedt,  and  Frankel,  think  that  the  Tetrapla 
was  not  a  distinct  work  preparatory  to  the  Hex- 
apla, but  only  an  abridgment  of  the  latter.  In 
some  parts  he  used  two  other  Greek  versions 
made  by  unknown  authors,  and  occasionally  a 
third  anonymous  translation.  Hence  the  names 
Octapki  and  Enneapla.  Thus  the  different  ap- 
pellations by  which  the  work  is  distinguished, 
refer  merely  to  the  number  of  columns.  The 
following  is  their  order  : — 1.  The  Hebrew  text  in 
its  projier  characters ;  2.  The  same  in  Greek 
letters ;  3.  Aquila ;  4.  Symmachus ;  5.  Sep- 
tuagint ;  6,  Theodotion  ;  7,  8,  and  9.  The  three 
anonymous  Greek  versions  were  called  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh,  in  relation  to  the  other  four 
(see  a  specimen  of  the  Enneapla  in  Davidson's 
Bib.  Criticism,  p.  53). 

Origen's  object  in  this  laborious  work  was  no*: 
so  much  to  correct  the  Septuagint,  as  to  show 
where  and  how  it  differed  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  When  he  discovered  a  word  in  Hebrew, 
or  in  the  Greek  versions,  which,  was  not  in  the 
Seventy,  he  inserted  it  out  of  Theodotion.  1/ 
Theodotion  wanted  it  also,  he  made  up  the  defi- 
ciency from  Aquila,  and  occasionally  from  Sym- 
machus. In  every  case,  he  put  the  name  of  the 
translation  from  which  a  supplement  was  made^ 
with  an  asterisk  at  the  commencement,  and  t«r« 
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iot»  at  the  end,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
plied matter.  And  where  the  Septuagint,  aa 
compaTed  with  other  Greek  versions  and  the 
original,  seemed  to  be  redundant,  he  did  not  ex- 
punge the  superfluity,  but  appended  marks  to 
point  out  this  particular.  His  recension  is  called 
the  Hexaplarian  text,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  text  as  it  existed  before,  which  has  been  styled 
the  common  (kojHj)  or  ante-hexaplarian. 

This  great  work,  consisting  of  about  fifty  vo- 
lumes, is  thought  to  have  perished  at  Caesarea, 
when  the  town  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  a.d. 
653.     It  was  never  transcribed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebius  copied  the  column  contain- 
ing the  text  of  the  Seventy,  with  the  passages  and 
scholia  out  of  the  other  translators,  and  the  criti- 
cal marks  used  by  Origen.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  copy  was  soon  extensively  corrupted.  The 
Hexaplarian  text,  coming  through  such  a  tran- 
script, with  fragments  of  the  other  versions,  was 
published  by  Montfaucon,  at  Paris,  1714,  2  vols, 
fol. ;  and  afterwards  reprinted,  in  an  abridgment, 
by  Bahrdt,  Leipzig,  1769-70,  2  vols.  8vo. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  Lucian, 
a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  undertook  to  amend  the 
text  of  the  Seventy,  after  the  Hebrew  original. 
This  recension  was  called  the  editio  vulgata 
(^Kotyf]  and  also  AovKiay6s),  and  became  current 
in  various  churches.  Another  revision  was  un- 
dertaken about  the  same  time  by  Hesychius,  an 
Egyptian  bishop,  which,  according  to  Jerome, 
was  generally  used  in  the  churches  of  Egypt. 
Hesychius  and  Lucian  probably  used  the  ver- 
sions of  Aquila,  Symmachns,  and  Theodotion, 
not  the  Hebrew  text;  although  Hody  thinks 
otherwise.  From  these  three  recensions  all  our 
printed  editions  have  been  derived.  In  the  two 
great  MSS.  of  the  Seventy,  the  Vatican  and  Alex- 
andrine, the  basis  of  the  former  is  the  common,  or 
earlier  text ;  while  the  latter  exhibits  more  of  the 
readings  and  interpolations  of  the  Hexaplarian 
text.  Both  have  not  been  always  kept  distinct. 
The  Vatican  text  is  far  purer  than  the  Alexan- 
drine. It  is  free  from  the  asterisks,  obeli,  and 
other  marks  used  by  Origen,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
positions which  he  made.  Besides,  the  Alexan- 
drine has  been  very  frequently  conformed  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  which  must  be  considered  as  a 
corruption. 

All  printed  editions  of  the  Septuagint  may  be 
reduced  to  four ;  viz.,  the  Aldine,  the  Complu- 
tensian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Grabian. 

The  Aldine  or  Venetian  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1518,  fol.  The  editor  has  not  specified  the 
MSS.  from  which  the  text  was  taken.  He  merely 
affirms  that  he  collated  many  very  ancient  co- 
pies, and  was  favoured  with  the  advice  of  some 
learned  men.  According  to  Walton,  the  text  of 
this  edition  is  purer  than  the  Complutensian,  and 
resembles  most  the  Roman  text.  It  has  been 
interpolated,  however,  in  various  instances,  out  of 
Theodotion,  Aquila,  and  the  New  Testament. 

The  Complutensian  was  published  in  1522,  as 
a  column  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  Per- 
haps the  text  of  it  has  been  occasionally  adapted 
to  that  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  copies  ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  extent  assumed  by  Ussher, 
Walton,  and  Hody.  Most  of  its  alterations,  as 
they  are  called  in  relation  to  the  text  of  other 
editions,  were  probably  taken  from  Greek  MSS. 
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containing  Origen's  improved  Hexaplaric  text,  u 
Simon  believed. 

The  Roman  edition  appeared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  in  1587,  fol.,  superin- 
tended by  Cardinal  Carafa.  The  text  follows 
closely  the  celebrated  codex  Vaticanus.  Yet  the 
editors  made  alterations  in  the  orthography,  and 
in  particulars  which  they  looked  upon  aj  the 
mistakes  of  copyists.  Other  MSS.  were  neces- 
sarily used,  since  almost  the  entire  book  of 
Genesis  is  wanting  in  cod.  B.,  besides  Psalms 
105 — 138,  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

Tlie  Grabian  eJition  appeared  at  Oxford,  in 
1707  and  following  years,  4  vols,  fol.,  and  8 
vols.  Svo.,  being  prepared  for  tlie  press  by  Dr. 
Grabe,  a  learned  Prussian,  and  published  in  part 
by  himself.  This  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  but  not  perfectly;  since 
Grabe  altered  and  improved  many  places. 

The  latest  and  most  splendid  critical  edition  is 
that  begun  in  1798  by  Dr.  Holmes,  and  finished 
by  Parsons,  Oxford,  1798-1827,  five  vols,  folio, 
with  a  large  critical  apparatus.  The  continuator 
appears  to  have  become  weary  of  his  task,  for  he 
has  only  selected  the  readings  most  important  in 
his  own  judgment.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
Roman  edition.  The  work  has  not  satisfied  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  learned ;  and  a 
good  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  Roman 
is  still  the  best ;  although  no  one  edition  should 
be  followed  absolutely  (see  Credner's  Beitrdge, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  74-98). 

The  best  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  is  that  of 
Schleusner,  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1820,  in 
five  parts,  and  reprinted  at  Glasgow.  The  best 
Concordance  is  that  of  Trommius,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  2  vols.  fol.  1718. 

A  great  number  of  other  versions  have  been 
founded  on  the  Seventy.  1.  Various  early  Latin 
translations,  the  chief  of  wiiich  was  the  Vetus 
Itala  ;  2.  The  Coptic  and  Sahidic,  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  centuries ;  3.  The  Ethiopic, 
belonging  to  the  fourth  century  ;  4.  The  Arme- 
nian, of  the  fifth  century ;  5.  The  Georgian,  of 
the  sixth  century ;  6.  Various  Syriac  versions,  of 
the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries ;  7.  Some  Arabic 
versions  [Arabic  Versions]  ;  8.  The  Slavonic, 
belonging  to  the  ninth  century. 

Great  value  should  unquestionably  be  attached 
to  this  version.  In  the  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  it  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  Yet  most  of  the  translators  were  incom- 
petent. They  often  mistook  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal. They  indulged  in  many  liberties  with 
regard  to  the  text.  They  inserted  glosses,  and 
paraphrased  with  unmeaning  latitude.  Their 
errors  are  neither  few  nor  small.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  the  text  is  in  a  state  of  in-e- 
mediable  disorder.  Tlie  labours  of  Origen, 
however  laudable  the  motive  that  prompted 
them,  introduced  great  confusion.  On  the  wliole, 
the  translation  is/ree  rather  than  literal.  Figures, 
metaphors,  and  anthropomorphic  expressions  are 
frequently  resolved.  Still  the  document  is  im- 
portant, not  only  in  the  criticism,  but  also  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(For  a  more  copious  account  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Davidson's  Lecture*  on 
Biblical  Criticism,  and  the  books  there  specified. 
On  the  Pentateuch  part  of  it,  the  best  work  is  that 
of  Thiersch,  Dc  Fentateuchi  Fertime  Akxtm- 
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drina,  KM  tres,  Eriangae,  1841,  8ro.,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  diction  employed  by  the 
translator  ia  minutely  and  admirably  investi- 
gated. See  also  Toepler,  De  Pentateuchi  inter- 
pretationis  Alexandrinir  indole  critica  et  herme- 
neutica,  Hal.  Sax.  1830,  8vo. ;  Pluschke,  Lec- 
tiones  Alexandrinee  et  Hebraicce,  ^c,  Bonn,  1837, 
8vo.  This  writer  would  correct  the  present  He- 
brew text  by  the  Seventy  in  many  cases,  although 
the  idea  of  doing  so  is  preposterous. .  Vorstudien 
zu  dcr  Septuaginta,  von  Dr.  Z.  Frankel;  Leipzig, 
1841,  8vo.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  important  work  on  the  Septuagint  that 
has  appeared  for  many  years.  iTbe  present  is 
only  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  more  lias  been  published. 
Gfrorer,  Urchristenthum,  Th.  i.  B.  ii.,  Stuttgart, 
1831,  8vo. ;  Diihne,  Judisch-Alexandrinische 
Philosophie,  Th.  ii.  Halle,  1834,  8vo. ;  Fabricii 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  ed.  Harless,  vol.  3;  Mi- 
chaelis's  Oriental.  Bihliothek,  and  Neue  Orient. 
Bihlioth. ;  Eiclihorn's  Allgem.  Bihliothek  and 
Repertorium ;  Studer,  De  Versionis  Alexan- 
drinoR  origine,  historia,  usu,  et  abusu  critico, 
Bemae,  1823,  8vo. ;  Grabe's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  the  Seventy ;  Holmes's  Prcefalio  to 
his  edition ;  Credner's  Beitrage  sur  Einleitung, 
u.  8.  w.,  2  vols.  8vo.  Halle,  1838,  B.  ii. ;  Amers- 
foordt,  Dissertatio  de  variis  lectionibus  HolmeS' 
ianis,  Lugd.  Bat.  1815,  4to. ;  Valckenaer,  Dia- 
tribe de  Aristobulo  Judieo,  ed.  Job.  Luzac,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1806,  4to.).— S.  D. 
SEPTUAGINT  CHRONOLOGY.  [Chro- 

NOLOGT.] 

SEPULCHRE.    [Burial.] 

SERAIAH  (nn'K^  and  •innK^,  '  warrior  of 
Jehovah;'  Sept.  'Zapaia.s).  There  are  several 
persons  of  this  name  in  Scripture. 

1.  Seraiah,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17).  This  person's  name  is  in 
other  places  corrupted  into  i^JK',  Auth.  Vers. 
Sheva  (1  Sam.  xx.  25),  NK^^K',  Shisha  (1  Kings 
iv.  3),  and  m'P,  Shavsha  (1  Chron.  xviii.  16). 

2.  Seraiah,' the  father  of  Ezra  (Ez.  vii.  1). 

3.  Seraiah,  the  high  priest  at  the  time  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Chaldaeans.  He  was 
sent  prisoner  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  who 
put  him  to  death  (2  Kings  xxv.  18  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  14  ;  Jer.  lii.  24 ;  Ez.  vii.  1). 

4.  Seraiah,  son  of  Azriel,  one  of  tlie  persons 
charged  with  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

5.  Seraiah,  son  of  Neriah,  who  held  a  high 
office  in  the  court  of  King  Zedekiah,  the  nature  of 
which  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  Auth.  Vers. 
we  have,  '  This  Seraiah  was  a  quiet  prince,' 
where  the  words  rendered  'quiet  prince'  are 
nni30  IB',  which,  according  to  Kimchi,  means 
'  a  chamberlain,'  or  one  who  attended  the  king 
when  he  retired  to  rest ;  but  better,  perhaps, 
according  to  Gesenius,  '  ciiief  of  tlie  quarters'  for 
the  king  and  his  army,  that  is  quarter-master' 
general.  This  Seraiah  was  sent  by  Zedekiah  on 
an  embassy  to  Babylon,  probably  to  render  his 
submission  to  that  monarch,  about  seven  years 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  charged  by 
Jeremiah  to  communicate  to  the  Jews  already  in 
exile  a  book,  in  which  the  prophet  had  written  out 
hit  picdictioB  of  all  the  evil  that  should  come 
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upon  Babylon.  It  is  not  slated  how  Seraiah  ac» 
quitted  himself  of  his  task  ;  but  that  he  accepted 
it  at  all,  shows  such  respect  for  the  prophet  aa 
may  allow  us  to  conclude  that  he  would  not 
neglect  the  duty  which  it  imposed. 

6.  Seraiah,  son  of  Tanhumeth,  an  accomplice 
of  Ishmael  in  the  conspiracy  against  Gedaliah 
(2  Kings  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8). 

SERAH  (yVW,  ^abundance;'  Sept.  2o/3o), 
daughter  of  Asher,  named  among  those  who  went 
down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  17;  Num.  xxvi. 
46  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  30).  The  mention  of  a  female 
in  a  list  of  this  kind,  in  which  no  others  of  her 
sex  are  named,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Jews,  seems  to  indicate  something  extra- 
ordinary in  connection  with  her  history  or  circum- 
stances. This  has  sufficed  to  excite  the  ever 
active  imaginations  of  the  Rabbins,  and  Serah 
shares  with  the  princess  of  Egypt  who  saved 
Moses,  with  Jochebed  his  mother,  and  with  De- 
borali,  the  honour  of  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  their  fables. 

SERAPHIM  (Ca^'^y;  Sept.  Sepo^r/i)*  or 
Seraphs,  the  plural  of  the  word  ^^  saraph, 
'  burning,'  or  '  fiery  :'  celestial  beings  described 
in  Isa.  vi.  2-6,  as  an  order  of  angels  or 
ministers  of  God,  who  stand  around  his  throne, 
having  each  six  wings,  and  also  hands  and  feet, 
and  praising  God  with  their  voices.  They  were 
therefore  of  human  form,  and,  like  the  Clierubim, 
furnished  with  wings  as  the  swift  messengers  of 
God.  Some  liave  indeed  identified  the  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  as  the  same  beings,  but  under 
names  descriptive  of  different  qualities;  aS'c- 
raphim  denoting  the  burning  and  dazzling  ap- 
pearance of  the  beings  elsewhere  described  as 
Cheriibim.  It  would  be  difficult  either  to 
prove  or  disprove  this ;  but  there  are  differences 
between  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  sera- 
phim of  Isaiah,  wliich  it  does  not  appear  easy  to 
reconcile.  Tlie  '  living  creatures '  of  the  former 
propViet  had  four  wings;  the  'seraphim'  of  the 
latter,  six ;  and  while  the  cherubim  had  four 
faces,  the  seraphim  had  but  one  (comp.  Isa.  vi. 
2,3;  Ezek.  i.  5-12).  If  the  figures  were  in  all 
cases  purely  symbolical,  the  diflerence  does  not 
signify  ;  and  whether  they  were  so,  or  not,  must  be 
determined  by  the  considerations  which  have  been 
indicated  under  Cherubim. 

There  is  much  symbolical  force  and  propriety 
in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Seraphim  are  described 
as  standing ;  while  two  of  their  wings  were  kept 
ready  for  instant  flight  in  the  service  of  God,  with 
two  others  they  hid  their  face,  to  express  their 
unworthiness  to  look  upon  the  divine  Majesty 
(comp.  Exod.  iii.  6),  and  witli  two  others  they 
covered  their  feet,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  their  bodies — a  practice  which  still  prevails  in 
the  East,  when  persons  appear  in  a  monarch's 
presence.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Serpent, 
that  a  species  of  serpent  was  called  Saraph  ;  and 
this  has  led  some  to  conceive  that  the  Seraphim 
were  a  kind  of  basilisk-headed  Cherubim  (Bauer, 
Theolog.  A.  T.  p.  189);  or  else  that  they  were 
animal  forms  with  serpents'  heads,  such  as  we  find 
figured  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Thebes  (Gesen. 
Comment,  in  Jes.).  Hitzig  and  others  identify 
the  Seraphim  with  the  Egyptia;i  Serapis ;  for 
although  it  is  true  that  the  wwihip  of  Serapb  was 
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not  introduced  into  Egypt  till  the  time  of  the  noticed  by  naturalists.  The  second  section,  much 

Ptolemies  it  is  known  that  this  was  but  a  modi-  more  numerous,  is  the  coluhrine,  not  so  armed, 

fication  of  the  more  ancient  worship  of  Kneph,  but  not  therefore  always  entirely  innocuous,  since 

who  was  fiffured  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  of  there  may  be  in  some  cases  venomous  secretions 

the   same  kind,   the  head  of  which   afterwards  capable  of  penetrating^in^o  the  ^ounds^made  by 

formed  the  crest  of  Serapis.  "        "      ■>  ■     ■  -     -     -  -"  -  "-•"  ->'-"  <> 


SERGIUS  PAULUS  (Sepyjos  UavKos),  a 
Roman  proconsul  in  command  at  Cyprus,  who 
was  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  7).  The  title  given  to  this 
functionary  exhibits  one  of  those  minute  accu- 
racies which,  apart  from  its  inspiration,  would 
substantiate  the  sacred  book  as  a  genuine  and 
contemporary  record.  Cyprus  was  originally  a 
pratorian  province  {ffrparrryiK-i)),  and  not  pro- 
consular;  but  it  was  left  by  Augustus  under 
the  Senate,  and  hence  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul (<H/9uTroT0j),  as  stated  by  the  Evange- 
list (Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  Vl;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  p. 
623  ;  Kuinoel,  on  Acts  xiii.  7  ;  see  also  the  art. 
Cvpuus).  Sergius  is  described  by  the  Evangelist 
as  a  '  discreet'  or  •  intelligent'  man ;  by  which 
we  are  probably  to  understand  that  he  was  a  man 
of  large  and  liberal  views,  and  of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind.  Hence  he  had  entertained  Ely- 
mas,  and  hence  also  he  became  curious  to  hear  the 
new  doctrine  which  the  apostle  brought  to  the 
island.  Nothing  of  his  history  subsequent  to 
his  conversion  is  known  from  Scripture.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  abandoned  his 
post  as  governor  of  Cy])rus  ;  but  the  legends  as- 
sert that  lie  did  so,  and  followed  Paul ;  and  that 
eventually  he  went  with  the  apostle  into  Spain, 
and  was  left  by  him  at  Narbonne  in  France,  of 
which  he  became  the  bishop,  and  died  there. 

SERPENT  (B'm  nachash).  Systematical 
nomenclators  and  travellers  enumerate  consi- 
derably more  than  forty  species  of  serpents  in 
Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  Of  these  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  point  out  with  certainty  a 
single  one  named  in  the  Bible,  where  very  few  de- 
scriptive indications  occur  beyond  what  in  scien- 
tific language  would  now  be  applied  generically. 
It  is  true  that,  among  the  names  in  the  list,  several 
may  be  synonyms  of  one  and  the  same  species ; 
still  none  but  the  most  recent  researches  give 
characters  sufficient  to  be  depended  upon,  and  as 
yet  nothing  like  a  complete  erpetology  of  the 
regions   in   question   has   been    established ;    for 


their  fixed  teeth,  which  in  all  serpents  are  single 
points,  and  in  some  species  increase  in  size  as 
they  stand  back  in  the  jaws.  The  greater  part, 
if  not  all,  the  innocuous  species  are  oviparous, 
including  the  largest  or  giant  snakes,  and  the 
pela7ms  and  hydrophis,  or  water-serpents,  among 
which  several  are  venomous. 


491.  [I.  Shephiphon  :  Cerastes.  2.  Peten  :  Colulio 
Lebatina.  3.  Python  tigris  Albicans;  probably 
Thaibanne.] 

Scriptural  evidence  attests  the  serpent's  influ- 
ence on  the  early  destinies  of  mankind  ;  and  this 
fact  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  tlie  legends,  and 
creeds  of  most  ancient  nations.  It  is  far  from 
being  obliterated  at  this  day  among  the  pagan, 
barbarian,  and  savage  tribes  of  both  continents, 
where  the  most  virulent  and  dangerous  animals 
of  the  viviparous  class  are  not  uncommonly 
adored,  but  more  generally  respected,  from  motives 
originating  in  fear ;  and  others  of  the  oviparous 
race  are  suffered  to  abide  in  human  dwellings, 
and  are  often  supplied  with  food,  from  causes 
not  easily  determined,  excepting  that  the  ser- 
pent is  ever  considered  to  be  possessed  of  some 
mysterious  superhuman  knowledge  or  power. 
Hence,  beside  real  species,  ideal  forms,  taken  from 
the  living,  but  combining  other  or  additional  pro- 


snakes  being  able  to  resist  a  certain  degree  of    perties,  occur,  at  the  most  early  periods,  as  me- 


cold,  and  also  the  greatest  heat,  there  are  in- 
stances of  species  being  found,  such  as  the  hayes, 
precisely  the  same,  from  the  Ganges  to  tlie  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  others,  again,  may  be  traced 
from  Great  Britain  to  Persia  and  Egypt,  as  is 
instanced  in  the  common  viper  and  its  varieties. 
Instead  therefore  of  making  vain  efibrts  at  iden- 
tifying all   the  serpents   named,   it  will   be   a 


taphorical  types,  in  fable  and  liistory,  and  in  the 
hieroglyphics  and  religious  paintings  of  many 
nations.  Such  are  the  innumerable  fables  in 
Hindu  lore  of  Nagas  and  Naga  Kings ;  the 
primaeval  astronomy  which  placed  the  serpent  in 
the  skies,  and  called  the  milky  way  by  tlie  name 
of  Ananta  and  Sesha  Naga  ;  the  Pagan  obscure 
yet  almost  universal  record  of  the  deluge  typified 


preferable  course  to  assign  them  to  their  proper     by  a  serpent  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  ark ; 


families,  with  tlie  exception  of  those  that  can  be 
pointed  out  with  certainty ;  and  in  so  doing 
it  will  appear  that  even  now  species  of  import- 
ance mentioned  by  the  ancients  are  far  from 
being  clearly  established.  Serpents  may  be  di- 
vided generally  into  two  very  distinct  sections, — 
the  first  embracing  all  those  that  are  provided 


which  astronomy  has  likewise  transferred  to  the 
skies  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  about  to  devour  the 
moon,  when,  in  an  eclipsed  state,  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  an  amphiproinnos  or  crescent-sliaped 
boat ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  lunar  eclipses 
still  continue  to  be  regarded  in  this  character, 
and  to  excite  general   apprehension  in  Central 


with  moveable  tubular  fangs  and  poison-bags  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  China ;  in  the  South  Sea 
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and  they,  together  with  the  Celts  and  Basques, 
and  all  Asia,  had  legends  of  the  Orm,  the  Paystha, 
the  dragon-guardian  of  riches,  brooding  on  gold 
in  caverns  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  lying  in  huge  folds  on  dreary  and  extensive 
heaths.  These  fables  were  a  residue  of  that 
antique  dragon  worship  which  had  its  temples 
from  High  Asia  and  Colchis  to  the  north  of 
Great  Britain,  and  once  flourished  both  in  Greece 
and  Northern  Africa — structures  with  avenues  of 
upright  stones  of  several  miles  in  length,  whereof 
the  ruins  may  still  be  traced  at  Carnak  in  Brit- 
tany, Abury  in  Wiltshire,  and  Redruth  in  Corn- 
wall— the  two  last  mentioned  more  particularly 
showing  their  connection  with  the  circle  consti- 
tuting a  form  of  the  mundane  egg,  which  again 
was  an  emblem  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark.  The 
Hesperian,  Colchian,  and  Lemeean  dragons  are 
only  Greek  legends  of  the  same  doctrine,  still 
more  distorted,  and  affording  ample  proof  how 
far  the  Pagan  world  had  departed  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  Scriptural  truth,  from  the  excessive  use 
of  metaphorical  descriptions  and  fanciful  symbols. 
In  Egypt,  tlie  early  centre  of  Ophiolatry,  this 
debasing  service  was  so  deeply  rooted,  that  a 
Christian  sect  of  heretics,  called  Ophiise,  or  ac- 
cording to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ophiani,  arose 
m  the  second  century  of  our  era.  As  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Gnostics  their  errors  are  particularly 
noticed  by  Tertullian,  and  form  a  signal  in- 
stance of  human  perverseness  ingeniously  mis- 
leading itself  and  others  by  the  abuse  of  sym- 
bols ;  yet  when  tlie  anguine  type  did  not  pass 
into  long  distorted  legends,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  braten  serpent  raised  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  it  was  correctly  appreciated  by  the 
people  as  a  sign,  not  in  itself  a  power,  of  Divine 
aid ;  and  that  its  true  symbolical  meaning  did 
not  even  escape  Pagan  compreliension  appears 
from  profane  liistory,  in  Meissi,  the  good  ser- 
pent, being  likewise  properly  understood  hy  the 
Egyptians,  until  idolatry  distorted  all  the  na- 
tional reminiscences,  and  the  promise  of  what 
was  not  fully  revealed  till  the  Saviour  appeared 
on  earth  was  obliterated.  Ob,  Oub,  the  Coptic 
Hof,  Obion  in  Kircher,  was,  however,  the  general 
name  for  serpents  in  Egypt;  and  Kneeph,  or 
Cnuphis,  or  Ihh-Nuphi,  the  good  genius,  always 
figured  as  the  Nacnash  or  Thermuth,  is  there- 
fore the  same  as  Naga  Sahib,  or  lord-serpent 
of  India  [Adder],  and  still  a  personification  of' 
the  vanquisher  of  the  deluge — Vishnu,  with  many 
others,  being  Pagan  denominations  of  Noah.  In 
this  sense  the  good  genius  Cnuphis  was  a  type 
of  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  called  by  them  the 
spirit  pervading  nature,  the  creator  from  whose 
mouth  proceeded  the  mundane  egg :  being  referred, 
after  tlie  loss  of  the  true  interpretation,  to  any 
typical  form  of  the  patriarch,  the  events  of  the 
deluge  and  the  creation,  thus  confounding  the 
operations  of  the  Almighty  with  the  ministry  of 
his  servant. 

There  was,  however,  another  idolized  snake  of 
the  great  destroyer  Python  tribe,  which  devour 
even  each  other ;  it  is  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments  bearing  a  mummy  figure  on  its  tail, 
and  gliding  over  a  seated  divinity  with  an  egg  on 
the  head,  while  human  sacrifice  by  decapitation  is 
performed  before  it.  This  serpent  is  so  carefully 
drawn  that  we  recognise  the  Thaibanne,  The- 
«NHuia  Ophites,  wbich  growi  to  twelve  or  more 
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feet  in  length,  is  itill  found  in  Upper  Egyp^ 
and  is  a  congener,  if  not  the  same  as  Python 
Tigris  Albicans,  the  great  snake  even  at  present 
worship|)ed  in  Cutch  :  it  may  be  the  Aphophii 
of  the  Egyptians.  To  descant  further  on  this 
subject  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  purpose ; 
but  the  Egyptian  Python  here  noticed,  changing 
its  character  from  being  a  type  of  the  deluge  to 
that  of  an  emblem  of  the  ark  carrying  the  spirit  of 
human  life  within  or  upon  it,  was  not  without  it* 
counterpart  in  England,  where  lately,  in  digging 
out  the  deep  black  mud  of  a  ditch,  a  boat-shaped 
Python,  carrying  the  eight  Eones  (?)  or  Noachidze, 
has  been  discovered,  with  emblems  that  denote 
them  to  be  the  solar  regenerators  of  mankind. 
Parts  of  these  objects,  in  hard  black  wood,  are 
now  in  possession  of  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick. 

Thus,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  polytheistical 
legends,  the  type  disappears  through  multiplied 
transitions  and  the  number  of  other  symbols 
and  personifications  characterized  by  the  same 
emblem :  it  was  so  in  this  instance,  when  the 
snake  form  was  conferred  also  on  abstractions 
bearing  the  names  of  divinities,  such  as  Ranno, 
Hoph,  Bai,  Hoh  or  Hih,  and  others. 

The  asserted  longevity  of  the  serpect  tribe  may 
have  suggested  the  representation  of  the  harmless 
house-snake  biting  its  tail  as  typical  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  this  same  quality  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  why  this  animal,  entwined  round  a  staff, 
was  the  symbol  of  health,  and  the  distinctive 
attribute  of  the  classical  j^lsculapius  and  Hygia. 
There  are  species  of  this  genus  common  to  Pales- 
tine and  the  southern  parts  of  continental  Europe  ; 
they  were  domesticated  in  Druidical  and  other 
Pagan  sanctuaries,  and  were  employed  for  omens 
and  other  impostures  ;  but  the  mysterious  Ag  or 
Hagstone  was  asserted  to  be  prod\iced  by  the 
venomous  viper  species.  It  is  indeed  with  the 
section  of  noxious  serpents  tliat  Biblical  research 
has  most  to  do.  In  the  article  Adder  we  have 
already  noticed  those  of  the  present  genus  Haye, 
the  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de  Capello,  which  in 
one  or  more  of  its  species  is  generically  included 
in  the  Hebrew  KTIJ  nachash,  and  31LJ'5y  achsitby 
the  first  being  a  general  appellation,  and  the  se- 
cond probably  confined  to  the  Hayes  proper,  or 
to  one  of  the  species  or  varieties. 

f)"1{y  saraph,  the  supposed  winged  serpent,  we 
take  also  to  be  a  Haye,  one  of  the  more  eastern 
species  or  varieties,  which  have  the  faculty  of  ac- 
tually distending  the  hood,  as  if  they  had  wings  at 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  are  the  same  as,  or  nearly 
allied  to,  the  well  known  spectacle-snake  of  India ; 
and  this  interpretation  seems  to  accord  with  the 
words  of  Moses,  D^SIE^'H  Wy!^T\'^T\  han-nechashim 
has-seraphim  (Num.  xxi.  6).  The  serpent  may 
exhibit  this  particular  state  of  irritation  when  it 
stands  half  erect  with  its  hood  distended,  or  it 
may  be  that  variety  which  is  possessed  of  this 
faculty  to  the  greatest  extent.  Naga  Reflectrix, 
the  Pof  or  Spooch  adder  of  the  Cape  colonists,  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  scarcely  distinct  from 
the  Egyptian  Naga  Haye.  With  regard  to  the 
faculty  of  flying,  the  lengthened  form,  the  mus- 
cular apparatus,  the  absence  of  air-cells,  and  the 
whole  osteological  structure,  are  all  incomjjatible 
with  flight  or  the  presence  of  wings  :  hence  Hero- 
dotus, in  his  search  for  flying  serpents  at  Buto, 
may  have  observed  heaps  of  exuviie  of  locusts 
cast  OD  shore  by  (he  sea — a  phenomenon  not  uo* 
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frequent  en  that  coast — but  most  assuredly  not 
heaps  of  bones  and  ribs  of  serpents.  As  for  tliose 
if  Plutarch,  they  may  have  been  noxious  sand- 
flies. Flying  serpents  are  only  found  represented 
in  the  symbolical  pictures  of  Egypt,  where  they 
occur  with  birds'  wings.  Those  of  history,  and 
of  barbarous  nations  excessively  habituated  to 
figurative  forms  of  speech,  are  various,  some  being 
so  called  because  of  their  rapid  motion,  otliers  on 
account  of  a  kind  of  spring  they  are  said  to  make 
at  their  victims,  and  a  third  class  because  they 
climb  trees,  and  are  reported  to  swing  themselves 
fiom  thence  upon  their  victims,  or  to  other  trees. 
Now,  many  species  of  serpents  are  climbers  ;  many 
hang  by  the  tail  from  slender  branches  of  low 
trees  in  highly  heated  glens,  snapping  at  insects 
as  they  wheel  around  them  ;  but  all  are  deli- 
cately jointed  ;  and  if  any  should  swing  further 
than  merely  to  change  their  hold,  and  should  miss 
catching  a  branch,  they  would  most  certainly  be 
dislocated,  and,  if  not  killed,  very  seriously  in- 
jured. From  personal  experiments  we  can  attest 
that  serpents  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
and  without  tiie  means  of  breaking  their  fall ; 
that  few,  large  or  small,  could  encounter  the 
shock  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  elevation  without 
fracturing  many  spinous  processes  of  their  verte- 
brae, and  avoid  being  stunned  for  a  length  of  time, 
or  absolutely  crushed  to  death.  Being  instinct- 
ively conscious  of  the  brittleness  of  their  structure, 
nearly  all  snakes  are  timid,  and  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing a  contest,  unless  greatly  provoked.  This 
'emark  applies,  we  believe,  to  all  innoxious  ser- 
pents, the  great  boas  jierhaps  excepted,  and  ts 
most  of  the  poisonous,  exclusive  of  several  species 
of  viper  and  cobra  de  capello. 

Of  the  so-called  flying,  or  rather  darting  ser- 
pents, Niebuhr  found,  near  Basra,  a  venomous 
species  called  Heie  Sursurie,  and  Heie  Thiare, 
that  is, '  flying  serpent,'  because  it  was  said  to  fling 
itself  from  one  tree  to  another.  Admiral  Anson 
heard,  at  the  island  of  Quibo,  of  snakes  flying 
without  wings  :  we  may  notice  the  Acontias  and 
Piester,  tliat  fell  like  arrows  from  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  the  green  jEtula  of  Ceylon,  said  to  spring 
from  trees  at  the  eyes  of  cattle — an  accusation 
repeated  of  more  than  one  species  in  tropical 
America.  Next  we  have  the  Uler  Tampang  Hari, 
seen  in  a  forest  near  the  river  Pedang  Bessie, 
somewhere,  we  believe,  in  the  Austral-Asian 
islands,  under  circumstances  that  most  certainly 
require  confirmation ;  since  this  fiery  serpent,  so 
called  from  the  burning  pain  and  fatal  efl'ect  of 
its  bite,  swung  itself  from  one  tree  to  another, 
240  feet  distant,  with  a  declination  to  the  horizon 
of  only  about  fifteen  degrees  ! 

"We  find  Leflah  and  Baetan,  both  conjectured 
to  be  the  Saraph  and  Tsimmaon,  without  being 
able  to  point  out  the  species  in  natural  history, 
where,  nevertheless,  it  seems  most  likely  that  va- 
rieties or  perhaps  different  species  of  the  common 
viper  may  be  meant,  as  is  likewise  assumed  of 
Acontias  and  Prester,  since  that  famil}--,  in  hot 
and  dry  climates,  is  far  more  virulently  noxious 
ttvin  in  Europe.  The  Leflah,  though  little  more 
than  a  foot  long,  regarded  by  Shaw  at  least  as 
the  most  formidable  serpent  of  Northern  Africa, 
is  one  of  this  genus,  and  may  be  the  HySX 
Ephoeh,  Aral)ic  Epha,  and  Persian  Mar-iefy ; 
but  as  there  is  some  difl'erence  in  dimensions 
and  markings,  as  well  as  a  still  greater  extent 
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of  region  assigned  to  these,  more  than  one  speciei 
of  viper  is  most  likely  included  in  the  above 
names.  But  that  the  Ephoeh  is  a  name  of  most 
ancient  date  is  plain  from  its  being  employed  in 
Job  XX.  16,  and  Isaiah  xxx.  fi;  while  under  the 
form  of  ex'Sya,  that  is,  '  viper,'  it  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  Matt.  iii.  7;  xii.  34  ;  xxiii.  33  ; 
Luke  iii.  7;  and  Acts  xxviii.  3.  The  last  of 
these  texts  confirms  the  common  superstitious  be- 
lief of  antiquity,  which  regarded  the  bite  of  one  of 
these  serpents  as  a  punishment  directly  inflicted 
by  Heaven. 

|nB  pethen  (Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Job  xx.  14,  16, 
Ps.  Iviii.  4;  xci.  13;  Isa.  xi.  8)  is  more  properly 
the  Baetan  of  Forskal :  the  Coluber  (vipera)  Lebe- 
tina  of  Linn.,  and  by  him  characterized  as  one  foot 
in  length,  the  body  spotted  with  black  and  white, 
and  oviparous  (?),  though  excessively  poisonous. 
The  learned  author  evidently  never  saw  this  spe- 
cies in  a  living  state,  and  appears  to  have  derived 
all  he  knew  upon  the  subject  from  the  literati  of 
Cyprus,  who  call  it  Asp,  and  the  vulgar  Kvfi 
(^KovipT]),  'deaf.'  Such  an  autliority  is  of  litlle 
weiglit :  a  serpent  of  Cyprus  may  not  belong  to 
Palestine  or  Efiypt,  and  an  oviparous  species  may 
not  be  poisonous.  It  is  referred  to  the  Aspis  of  the 
ancients,  as  to  which  it  is  still  in  dispute  whether 
it  should  be  identified  with  Vipei'a  Ammodytes, 
Vipera  Berus,  or  Vipera  Prester,  all  ovovivi- 
parous,  and  as  such  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
words  of  Isaiah  (lix.  5).  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  the  so-called  '  deaf  adder'  (Ps.  Iviii.  5,  6)  is 
not  without  hearing,  but  is  only  not  obedient  to 
the  musical  notes  which  the  serpent-charmers 
produce  in  order  to  make  their  captured  snakes 
vibrate  in  a  particular  erect  posture  as  if  they  were 
dancing;  and  it  is  asserted  of  some,  that  while  in 
a  free  state  they  are  actually  enticed  to  come  to 
and  follow  the  musician. 

pNDV  tzimmaon  (Deut.  viii.  15)  appeaia  to 
be  the  'Drought'  of  some  versions,  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  intolerable  thirst  occasioned  by  its 
bite.  If  this  translation  be  correct,  it  will  form  in 
modern  nomenclature  one  of  the  genus  Hurria, 
and  sub-genus  Dipsas  or  Bongarus.  But  no  species 
of  this  division  of  snakes  has  yet  been  found  in 
Western  Asia,  albeit  there  are  several  in  India; 
and  Avicenna  locates  tlie  Torrida  Dipsas  in  Egypt 
and  Syria ;  whereupon  Cuvier  remarks  that  Gesr 
ner's  figure  of  Dipsas  belongs  precisely  to  the  sub- 
genus here  pointed  out.  As  one  of  the  Colubrine 
family  it  should  not  be  venomous  ;  but  the  last 
mentioned  writer  remarks  that  several  of  these  are 
regarded  in  their  native  localities  with  great 
dread  ;  and  on  examination  it  is  found  that,  al- 
though they  have  no  erectile  tubercular  fangs, 
with  a  poison- bag  at  the  roots,  there  is  on  the  long 
back  teeth  a  groove,  and  a  large  gland  at  the 
base  of  the  maxilla,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  con- 
tains, in  some  at  least,  highly  venomous  matter. 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  the  Acon- 
tias, or  darting  serpent,  perhaps  the  Turreiki  of 
Shaw,  is  mentioned,  it  must  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  oviparous  section,  for  a  character- 
istic of  the  venom  snakes  is  to  be  slow  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  to  watch  being  attacked  rather  than  to 
court  hostilities.  This  character  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  even  in  the  ySV  tzepha,  or  *3yQS 
tziphoni,  translated  'cockatrice'  in  Prov.  xxiii. 
32,  and  Isa.  xi.  8.  This  is  an  indefinite  English 
name,  which  belongs  to  no  identified  serpent,  and 
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now  appears  only  in  the  works  of  ancient  com- 
pilers and  heralds,  where  it  is  figured  with  a  crest, 
though  there  is  no  really  crested  or  frilled  species 
known  to  exist  in  the  whole  Ophidian  order. 
Crested  serpents  occur,  it  is  true,  on  Greek  and 
Etruscan  vases;  but  they  are  invariably  mytholo- 
gical representations,  probably  derived  from  de- 
scriptive rumours  of  the  hooded  Nagas,  Cerastes, 
and  perhaps  Muraenae:  the  first  of  these  having 
what  may  be  likened  to  a  turbane<l,  ttie  other  to 
a  coronated  head,  and  the  third  fins  at  the  oper- 
culum. But  it  is  from  the  apparently  crowned 
form  that  the  denominations  of  Basilisk  and  Re- 
gulus  were  derived.  There  are,  however,  two  very 
(iistinct  species  of  horned  serpents  in  Egypt  and 
Northern  Africa,  probably  extending  to  Syria 
and  Arabia.  They  are  of  difl'erent  genera ;  for 
the  Cerastes,  supposed  to  be  the 

JIQ^StJ'  shephiphon  of  the  Bible,  is  a  viper 
with  two  scales  on  the  head,  one  above  each  eye, 
standing  erect  somewhat  in  the  form  of  horns. 
This  is  a  dangerous  species,  usually  burrowing 
in  sand  near  the  holes  of  jerboas,  and  occasionally 
in  the  cattle-paths  ;  for  there  are  now  few  or  no 
ruts  of  cart-wheels,  where  it  is  pretended  they 
used  to  conceal  themselves  to  assault  unwary 
passers.  It  is  still  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Tlie  other  species  is  the  Eryx  Cerastes  of  Daudin, 
also  small,  having  no  moveable  poison-fangs,  but 
remarkable  for  two  very  long  back  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  pass  througli  the  upper  jaw,  and 
appear  in  the  shape  of  two  wliite  homs  above  its 
surface.  It  is  known  to  the  Egyptian  Arabs  by 
the  name  of  Harbagi,  which  may  be  a  distortion 
of  Ovfiaios  in  Horapollo,  and  is  classed  by  Hassel- 
quist  among  slow-worms,  because  in  form  the  tail 
dees  not  taper  to  a  point.  Its  colours  are  black 
and  white  marblings,  and  the  eyes  being  lateral 
and  very  near  the  snout,  the  species  has  an  exceed- 
ingly sinister  aspect,  wliich  may  be  the  cause  of 
(he  ancient  opinion  that  the  HD/D  melekah,  or 
basilisk,  for  we  take  it  for  this  species,  killed  with 
its  looks,  and  had  a  pointed  crown  on  the  head  : 
now  ser|>ents  in  the  form  of  slow-worms,  reputed 
to  kill  by  their  sight,  are  evidently  not  rapid  in 
their  movements. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  again  with  refer- 
ence to  the  figurative  form  of  the  Semitic  tongues, 
that  the  proper  names  of  objects,  and  particularly 
of  animals,  are  very  often  descriptive  of  characters 
which  are  not  exclusively  applicable  to  specific 
individuals,  and  consequently  tliat  the  same 
sounds  or  names  readily  suggest  themselves  when 
the  property  which  distinguishes  the  appellative 
term  recurs  in  another  object.  Thus  we  have  on 
one  or  two  occasions  '  young  lions'  for  'venom- 
snakes,'  Tseboa  (hyaenas)  likewise  for  serpents, 
probably  because  in  the  first  case  the  idea  of 
slaughter  or  destruction  is  associated  with  both, 
and  because  in  the  second  the  notion  of  striped 
or  varied  is  predominant.  So  also  in  Achsub, 
either  a  serpent  striking  backwards,  or  a  scorpion, 
or  a  tarantula  doing  the  same  thing,  may  be  under- 
stood, from  the  same  faculty  being  ascribed  to 
them  all.— C.  H.  S. 

SERVANT.    [Slave.] 

SERUG  {yrp,  shoot,  tendril;  Sept.  and 
New  Test.  5epoi?x),  son  of  Reu,  and  father  of 
Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  20  ; 
I  Chron.  i.  6).    He  was  130  years  old  at  the 
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birth  of  Nahor,  and  died  at  the  age  of  330. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  35).  The  Jewish  traditions  affirm 
that  Serug  was  the  first  of  his  line  who  fell  into 
idolatry ;  and  this  seems  to  be  sancftoned  by, 
and  is  probably  built  upon,  the  charge  of  idolatry 
brought  against  Terah  and  the  fathei-s  beyond 
the  Euphrates  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2. 

SETH  (H^,  compe7isaiio7i ;  Sept.  2^6),  the 
tnird  son  of  Adam,  to  whom  Eve  gave  this  name 
in  consequence  of  regarding  him  as  sent  to  re- 
place Abel,  whom  Cain  had  slain  (Gen.  iv.  2.% 
26  ;  V.  3,  sq.). 

SEVEN,  &c.  (Heb.  V^f,  whence  the  Greek 
fini,  theaspirate  breathing  being  substituted  for 
the  sibilant  letter,  as  in  4'^  for  JftJ',  &c.,  which, 
however,  appears  again  in  the  Latin  septem,  and 
English  seven).  This  word  is  used  to  express  the 
number  6  +  1.  Thus  Balaam  said  unto  Balak, 
'  Build  me  iiere  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here 
seven  oxen  and  seven  rams ;  and  Balak  and 
Balaam  offered  on  every  altar  a  bullock  and  a 
ram  '  (Num.  xxiii.  I,  2.  Sept.  eirrci).  The  Vul- 
gate reads,  '  -/95dificamihi  hie  septem  aras  et  para 
totidem  vitulos,  ejusdem  numeri  arietes.'  (In  tlie 
New  Test,  see  Matt.  xv.  34-36 ;  xxii.  25,  &c.) 
The  Lexicons  generally,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
also  assign  to  the  word  and  its  derivatives  the 
farther  office  of  a  round  or  indefinite  number,  to 
express  a  small  number,  in  the  sense  of  several 
(as  we  use  ten  or  a  dozen).  Thus  Suidas  says, 
'  firra  iirl  irK4\0ovs  tAtt  erau  And  Gesenius 
says  the  .same ;  but  his  first  reference  under  this 
head  to  Gen.  xli.  2,  &c.,  is  inapprojiriate ;  for 
there  the  word  certainly  denotes  the  particular 
number,  namely,  the  '  seven  well-favoured  kine 
of  Pharaoh's  dream,  which  ate  up  the  seven  ill- 
favouved,  and  the  seven  thin  ears  of  corn  which 
ate  up  the  seven  good  ones,'  and  which  are  re- 
spectively interpreted  by  Joseph  to  mean  seven 
years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine,  and  are 
recorded  to  have  been  numerically  fulfilled 
(comp.  2-7;  25-30;  47-54).  It  appears  to  us  pos- 
sible to  resolve  all  the  other  passages  referred  by 
Gesenius  and  others  to  this  class,  into  the  idea 
of  sufficiency,  satisfaction,  fulness,  completeness, 
perfection,  abundance,  &c.,  intimated  in  the 
Hebrew  root  y3ti',  from  which  the  numeral  in 
question  is  derived.  For  instance,  Gesenius  refers 
to  1  Sam.  ii.  5,  '  The  barren  hath  born  seven,'  that 
is,  hath  been  blessed  with  an  ample  family  (Vulg. 
Sterilis  peperit  plurimos);  to  Isa.  iv.  1,  '  Seven 
women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man,'  where  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  of  abundance  of  females  compared 
with  the  men,  so  many  of  the  latter  having  been 
slain  in  the  war  (see  Lowth  in  loc.);  to  Ruth  iv. 
15,  '  Better  to  thee  than  seven  sons,'  i.  e.  an  abund- 
ance of  them ;  to  Prov.  xxvi.  25.  '  There  are  seven 
abominations  in  his  heart,'  i.  e.  completeness  of 
depravity  (comp.  Prov.  vi.  31),  where  the  thief  is 
said  to  make  a  '  sevenfold,'  that  is,  complete  resti- 
tution (comp.  Exod.  xxii.  1-4).  Thus  also  the 
phrase,  '  To  flee  seven  ways '  (Deut.  xxviii.  7), 
denotes  a  total  overthrow  ;  to  '  punish  seven  times' 
(Lev.  xxvi.  24),  to  punish  completely;  •Six 
and  seven  troubles,'  a  very  great  and  entire  cala- 
mity (Job  V.  19);  •  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  also 
to  eight,'  be  not  only  duly  liberal,  but  abundant ; 
'  Silver  purified  seven  times,'  perfectly  purified 
(Psa.  xii.  6) ;  '  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise 
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thee,'  I  fully  perform  the  duty  of  thanksgiving 
(Vsa.  cxix.  164).    Rabbi  Solomon,  however,  con- 
tCMdg  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
which  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  certain 
Jews  and  Christians.  Some  of  the  Greek  versions  in 
Montfaucou's  Hexapla  render  the  Hebrew  word  by 
irXeiffTctKis,  'often,'  '  frequently.'     The  above  ex- 
planation applies  to  Gesenius's  instances  of  '  poet- 
ical fictions,'  viz.,  Job's  seven  sons  and  seven  thou- 
sand sheep  (i.  2,  3),  and  the  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  during  which  his  friends  sat  with  him  in 
silence  on  the  ground  (ii.  13).    The  word  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  same  idea  of 
abundance  or  completeness;  thus,  '  Mary  Mag- 
dalene,  out  of  whom  Jesus   cast   seven  devils ' 
(Mark  xvi.  9)  ;  wliere  we  must  either  suppose  the 
Evangelist   to  give   by   inspiration  a   numerical 
statement,  or  that  his  words  mean  a  most  entire 
case  of  extraordinary  and  not  understood  disease. 
Our  Lord's  comparison  of  the  men  of  that  genera- 
tion to  the  case  of  tlie  demon  which  had  gone  out 
of  a  man,  returning  with  seven  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself,  seems  to  mean  that  if  Jesus 
were  to  grant  the  sign  demanded  by  the  Pharisees, 
no  other  result  would  ensue  than  a  momentary 
conviction,    followed   by    consummate    unbelief 
(Matt.    xii.    43).     '  The  seven  spirits  before  the 
tin-one'  would  seem  to  be  a  periphrasis  of  perfec- 
tion, denoting  tlie  Holy  Spirit  (Rev.  i.  4).    Mul- 
tiples of  this  number  convey  the  idea  of  super- 
abundance.    Thus,   Gen.  iv.    24,    'If  Cain   be 
avenged   sevenfold  [that  is   abundantly],  surely 
Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold,'  whose  guilt  from 
accidental  homicide  is  so  much  less.     Similar  is 
St.  Peter's  q\iestion  respecting  tlie  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  and  tlie  answer  he  received.     It  is  most 
likely  that  tlie  idea  of  sufKciency  and  complete- 
ness became  originally  associated  with  the  num- 
ber seven,  from  the  Creator  having  finished,  com- 
pleted, or  made  sufMcient,  all  his  work  on  the 
seventh  day ;  and  that  hence  also  it  was  adopted 
as  a  sacred  number,  or  a  number  chiefly  employed 
in  religious  concerns,  in  order  to  remind  mankind 
of  the  creation  and  its  true  author.  Thus  there  were 
seven  offerings  in  making  a  covenant  (Gen.  xxi. 
28)  ;  seven  lamps  in  the  golden  candlestick  (Exod. 
xxxvii.  23)  ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times 
(Lev.  iv.  16,  17)  ;  every  seventh  year  was  sab- 
batical, seven  sabbaths  of  years  in  the  jubilee  (xxv. 
8) ;  seven  trumpets,  seven  priests  that  sounded 
tliem    seven  days   round  Jericlio,   seven    lamps, 
seven  seals,  &c.  &e.     We  also  find,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  the  number  seven  introduced 
into   forms  of  superstition,  &c.      Thus  Samson 
said,  '  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs, 
if  thou  weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head,'  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Nazarite  bound 
up  his  hair  in  this  number  of  curls  or  plaited  locks 
(Judg.  xvi.  7-13).     Balaam  ordered  seven  altars 
to   be  erected.      It  was  considered   a  fortunate 
number  among  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  10-14  ;  ii. 
9).     Cicero   calls  it  the  knot  and  cement  of  all 
tilings,  as  being  that  by  which   the  natural  and 
spiritual  world   are  comprehended  in   one  idea 
(Tusc.  QuiPst.  i.    10).     Nor  is  this  subject  de- 
void of  practical  utility.     The  references  which 
occur   in  the   patriarchal   history    to   the    mim- 
ber  seven,  as  denoting  a  week  or  period  of  seven 
days,    sufficiency,    &c.,    and   a  sacred  number, 
afford  a  minute,  indirect,  but  not  an  inconsider- 
able argument,  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
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was  both  established  and  observed  from  the  com- 
mencement ;  and  not,  as  Paley  thinks,  during  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  :  an  argument  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  regard  to  the  seventh 
day  which  has  prevailed  too  far  and  wide  among 
various  nations,  to  be  attributed  to  their  com- 
paratively late  intercourse  with  the  Jews  (Jose- 
phus,  Cont.  Ap.  ii.  39).— J.  F.  D. 

SHAALBIM  {^'''Z^Vl^,  city  of  foxes  ;  Sept. 
2aA.o/3iV),  called  also'SHAALSiN,  a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  but  of  which  it  could 
not  for  a  long  while  disp-ossess  the  Amorites 
(Judg.  i.  35).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  was 
the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve  officers  or  intend- 
ants  appointed  to  regulate  the  collection  of  pro- 
visions for  the  court  (I  Kings  iv.  9).  One  of 
David's  worthies  belonged  to  this  place  (2  Sara, 
xxiii.  32  ;   1  Chron.  xi.  32). 

SHAALIM  (Ohw,  foxes  region;  Sept. 
267aA.f/x),  a  district  named  in  1  Sam.  ix.  4  ; 
probably  that  in  which  Shaalbim  was  situated. 

SHAASHGAZ  {M^W  ;  Sept.  Tof),  the  appro- 
priate name  (meaning  in  Persian,  servant  of  the 
beautiful)  of  a  Persian  eunuch,  the  keeper  of  the 
women  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ii.  14). 

SHADDAI  (HK' ;  Sept.  TravTOKpdrup ;  Vulfr- 
in  Pentateuch,  Omnipotens),  an  epithet  or  name 
applied  to  Jehovah,  sometimes  with  (Gen.  xvii. 
1 ;  Exod.  vi.  3),  and  sometimes  without  (John  v. 
7 ;  vi.  4  ;  viii.  3,  13  ;  Gen.  xlix.  5  ;  Ruth  i.  20, 
21,  and  elsewhere),  the  prefix  7N  El.  In  the 
Authorized  Version  the  name  is  given  as  El-Shad- 
DAi  where  it  first  occurs ;  but  is  everywhere  else 
rendered  by  '  Almighty,'  which  is  the  true  signi- 
fication, the  word  being  a  pluralis  excellentisa 
from  the  singular  ^K',  '  mighty,'  '  powerful.' 

SHADRACH,  one  of  the  three  friends  of 
Daniel,  who  were  delivered  from  the  burning, 
fiery  furnace  [Abednego], 

SHAIT.    [Thorns.] 

SHARED  (Ij?.^)  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  fo 
mean  the  almond;  as  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  where 
Jacob  desires  his  sons  to  take  into  Egypt  of  the 
best  fruits  of  the  land  almonds  (shakedim'),  &c. 
In  Exod.  xxv.  33,  34  ;  xxxvii.  19,  bowls  are  di- 
rected to  be  made  like  unto  almonds.  In  Num. 
xvii.  8,  the  rod  of  Aaron  is  described  as  having 
'  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and 
yielded  almonds '  (shakeditn).  The  word  occurs 
in  the  singular  in  Eccles.  xii.  5,  and  in  Jer.  i.  11. 
In  the  article  Luz,  we  have  already  stated,  that 
from  the  similarity  of  that  word  to  the  Arabic 
Louz,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  former  having 
the  same  meaning  as  the  latter,  both  denoting  the 
almond.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  a  tree 
like  this,  so  conspicuous  from  its  early  flowering, 
showy  appearance,  and  useful  fruit,  having  two 
names ;  one  (luz)  applicable  to  the  tree,  and 
the  other  (shaked),  to  the  fruit.  Rosenmiiller 
says,  '  The  difference  between  luz  and  shaked 
seems  to  be,  that  the  former  word  designates  the 
"  wild,"  the  latter  the  "  cultivated"  tree.'  The 
almond  tree  is  said  to  be  called  shaked,  because 
it  flowers  earlier  in  the  spring  than  other  trees. 
R.  Solomon,  on  Eccles.  xii.  5,  as  translated  by 
Celsius  (Hierobot.  i.  p.  297),  says,  '  Shaked  eat 
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arbor  Aniygdalarum,  et  sic  dicitur,  quia  flores 
mature  profert  ante  omnes  arbores.'  This  is  well 
known  to  be  tiie  case  even  in  this  country.  It  was 
observed  by  the  ancients,  as  Pliny  (Ww^  Nat.  xvi. 
25)  remarks,  '  Ex  his  quae  hyeme  aquila  exoriente 
concipiunt,  floret  prima  omnium  Amygdala  mense 
Jaiiuario  :  Martio  vero  pomum  maturat.'  The 
name  sliaked  is  said  to  be  derived  '  a  verbo 
npC  shakad,  assiduus  et  dlligens  fuit;'  and 
which  is  also  translated '  to  make  haste,' '  to  awake 
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early.'  As  the  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  extends  from  thence  to  Aff- 
ghanistan,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been  indi- 
genous in  Egypt,  almonds  were  very  likely  to 
form  part  of  a  present  from  Jacob,  even  to  the 
great  luen  of  Egypt ;  the  more  especially  as  the 
practice  of  the  East  is  for  people  to  present 
what  they  can  afford  in  their  respective  stations. 
The  form  of  the  almond  would  lead  to  its  se- 
lection for  ornamental  carved  work,  indepen- 
dently of  its  forming  an  esteemed  esculent,  as 
well  as  probably  yielding  a  useful  oil.  In  Eccles. 
xii.  5,  it  is  said,  'The  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  caper  [Abiyonah]  droop, 
because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home.'  'This  evi- 
•dently  refers  to  the  profuse  flowering  and  white 
appearance  of  the  almond  tree  when  in  full  bloom, 
and  before  its  leaves  appear.  It  is  hence  adduced 
as  illustrative  of  tiie  hoary  hairs  of  age,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  drooping  of  the  fruit  of  the  caper 
seems  to  refer  to  the  hanging  down  of  the  head 
Mr.  Kitto  mentions  the  almond  among  the  first 
fees  that  flower  in  January.  '  There  are  two 
♦pecies  of  Amygdalus  in  Palestine ;  the  common 
ilmond  tree,  and  the  peach  tree,  and  both  are  this 
nonth  in  blossom  in  every  part  of  Palestine,  on 
K)£li  sides  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  doubtless  from 
his  winter  blossoming  of  the  almond  tree,  not 
iss  than  from  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  blos- 
soms, that  the  hoary  head  of  the  aged  man  is,  by 
a  beautiful  metaphor,  said  in  Scripture,  to  flourish 
like  the  almond  tree'  (Physic.  Hut.  of  Palestine). 

—J.  r.  R. 
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SHALISHA  O^'h^ ;  Sept.  2e\x«i),  a  d«. 
trict  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  Ephiaim 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4),  in  which  appears  to  have  been 
situated  the  city  of  Baal -Shalisha  (2  Kings  iv.  22). 
This  city  is  called  by  Eusebius  Beth-Shalisha, 
and  is  placed  by  him  15  miles  from  Diospolif 
(Lydda),  towards  the  north. 

SHALLUM  (dW,  retributiott ;  Sept.  2f\- 
Kovfx),  the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel.  In  the  troubled 
times  which  followed  llie  death  of  Jeroboam  II., 
B.C.  772,  his  son  Zechariah  was  slain  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  by  Shallum,  who  by  this 
act  extinguished  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  Shallum 
then  mounted  the  throne(B.c.  771),  but  occupied 
it  only  one  month,  being  opposed  and  slain  by 
Menahem,  who  mounted  the  throne  thus  vacated 
(2  Kin-s  XV.  10-15). 

2.  A  king  of  Jutiah,  son  of  Josiah  (Jer.  xxii. 
11),  better  known  by  the  name  of  Jchoahaz  [Jb- 

HOAHAZ  II.]. 

3.  Tlie  husband  of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2 
Kings  xxii.  14).  Several  other  persons  of  this 
name  occur  in  Ezra  ii.  42 ;  vii.  2 ;  x.  24,  42  ; 
Neh.  iii.  12;  vii  45  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  40. 

SHALMANESER,  king  of  Assyria  [Assy- 
ria]. 

SHAMGAR  ('1|J?K' ;  Sept.  ^aneyip),  son  o' 
Anath,  and  third  judge  of  Israel.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  only  exploit  recorded  of  him 
was  that  by  which  his  authority  was  acquired.  It 
is  said  that  he  '  slew  of  the  Philistines  600 
men  with  an  ox-goad'  (Judg.  iii.  31).  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  labouring  in  the  field,  with 
out  any  other  weapon  than  the  long  stafi^  armed 
with  a  strong  point,  used  in  urging  and  guiding  the 
cattle  yoked  to  the  plough,  when  he  perceived  4 
party  of  the  Philistines,  whom,  with  the  aid  of 
the  husbandmen  and  neighbours,  he  repulsed  with 
much  slaughter.  The  date  and  duration  of  hii 
government  are  unknown,  but  may  be  j)robably 
assigned  to  the  end  of  that  long  period  of  repose 
which  followed  the  deliverance  under  Ehud.  In 
Shamgar's  time,  as  the  song  of  Deborah  informs 
us  (Judg.  v.  6),  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
so  deplorably  insecure  that  the  highways  were 
forsaken,  and  travellers  went  through  by-ways, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  villages  were  aban- 
doned for  the  walled  towns. 

1.  SHAMIR,  a  precious  stone,  named  in  Jer. 
xvii.  1  ;  Ezek.  iii.  9;  Zech.  vii.  12.  The  Sept. 
in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  and  the  Vulgate  in  all  the  passages, 
take  it  for  the  diamond.  The  signification  of  the 
word,  '  a  sharp  point,'  countenances  this  inter- 
pretation, the  diamond  being  for  its  hardness  used 
in  perforating  and  cutting  other  minerals.  In- 
deed, this  use  of  the  shamir  is  distinctly  alluded 
to  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  where  the  stylus  pointed  with  it 
is  distinguished  from  one  of  iron  (comp.  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  15).  The  two  other  passages 
also  favour  this  view  by  using  it  figuratively  to 
express  the  hardness  and  obduracy  of  the  Israelites. 
Our  Authorized  Version  has  'diamond'  in  Jer. 
xvii.  1,  and  '  adamant'  in  the  other  texts  :  but  in 
the  original  the  word  is  the  same  in  all.  Bochait, 
however  {Hieroz.  iii.  843,  sq.),  rejects  the  usual 
explanation,  and  comparing  the  word  shatniT 
with  the  Greek  fffilpis  or  afiipis,  conceives  it  to 
mean '  emery.'  This  is  a  calcined  iron  mixed  with 
siliceous  earth,  occurring  in  livid  scales  of  such 
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hardness  that  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  it 
was  used  for  polishing  and  engraving  precious 
•tones,  diamonds  excepted  (HofTmaiin,  3/merai.  i. 
861,  sq.).  Rosenmiiller  is  in  favour  of  the  dia- 
mond in  his  Scholia  ;  but  in  his  Alterthumskunde, 
he  fakes  up  Bocbart's  notion,  and  urges  that  if 
the  Hebrews  had  jeen  acquainted  with  the  dia- 
mond, and  the  manner  of  working  it,  we  should 
doubtless  have  found  it  among  the  stones  of  the 
high-priest's  breastplate ;  and  that,  as  the  shamir 
was  not  one  of  the  stones  thus  employed,  there- 
fore it  was  not  the  diamond.  But  to  this  Winer 
well  answers,  that  it  was  perhaps  not  used  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  engraved  on,  or  was  possibly 
not  introduced  until  a  later  period.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  rarity  of  the  word  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  of  little  weight,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  seeking  an  Oriental  origin  of  the 
word  (T/xvpis,  or  ground  for  considering  it  identi- 
cal with  shamir,  as  it  may  easily  be  traced  from 
the  Greek  itself.  (See  Passow,  8.  v. ;  Eichhorn, 
De  Gemmis  Sculpt.  Hebr.) 

2.  SHAMIR,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48). 

3.  SHAMIR,  a  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  where  Tola  lived  and  was  buried  (Judg. 
X.  1,  2). 

4.  SHAMIR  [Thorns]. 

SHAMMAH  (n?|)K',  astonishment;  'Safj.ata), 
one  of  the  three  chief  of  the  thirty  champions  of 
David.  The  exploit  by  which  he  obtained  this 
high  distinction,  as  described  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
11,  12,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  that  which  in 
1  Chron.  xi.  12-14,  is  ascribed  to  David  himself, 
assisted  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo.  The  in- 
ference, therefore,  is,  that  Shammah"s  exploit  lay 
in  the  assistance  which  he  thus  rendered  to  David 
and  Eleazar.  It  consisted  in  the  stand  which  the 
others  enabled  David  to  make,  in  a  field  of  len- 
tiles,  against  the  Philistines.  Shammah  also 
shared  in  the  dangers  which  Eleazar  and  Jasho- 
beam  incurred  in  the  chivalric  exploit  of  forcing 
a  way  through  the  Philistine  host  to  gratify 
David's  thirst  for  the  waters  of  Bethlehem 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

Other  persons  of  this  name  occur.  2.  A  son 
of  Reuel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17).  3.  A  brother  of 
David  (I  Sam.  xvi.  9  ;  xvii.  3),  who  is  elsewhere 
called  Shimeah  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32)  and  Shimma 
(1  Chron.  ii.  13).  4.  One  of  David's  thirty 
champions,  seemingly  distinct  from  tlie  chief  of 
the  same  name  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  5.  Another 
of  the  champions  distinguished  as  Shammah  tlie 
Harodite ;  he  is  called  Shammoth  in  1  Chron. 
xi.  27,  and  Shamhuth  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  8. 
That  three  of  the  thirty  champions  should  bear 
the  same  name  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

SHAPHAN  (JBK'),  occurs  in  Lev.  xl.  5 ; 
Deut.  xiv.  7  ;  Ps.  civ.  18  ;  Prov.  xxx.  26.  Com- 
mentators, in  general,  now  conclude,  on  the  most 
satisfactory  grounds,  that  those  versions  which 
give  Cony  for  the  Hebrew  Shaphan  are  incorrect ; 
but  several  still  maintain  that  the  species  to  which 
Shaphan  belongs  ruminates,  which  is  equally  an 
error.  The  Shaphan  is,  in  truth,  as  Bruce  justly 
indicated,  the  same  as  the  Ashkoko,  the  Ganam, 
not  Daman,  Israel,  the  Wabber  of  the  Arabs,  and 
in  scientific  zoology  is  one  of  the  small  genus 
Hyrax,  distinguished  by  the  specific  name  of 
Syrian  (^Syriacus).     In  the  upper  jaw  it  has  no 
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incisors,  but  two  rather  pointed  tusks  directed 
downwards,  with  an  open  space  between  them  ; 
in  the  lower  are  four  short,  separated,  roundish 
incisors,  pointing  obliquely  forward ;  there  are 
six  molars  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  the 
upper  round  on  the  surface,  somewhat  resembling 
the  human  back  teeth,  and  the  lower  more  nar- 
row, but  neither  composed  of  alternate  laminae  of 
bony  and  enamel  substance  as  in  ruminants  ;  nor 
is  the  jaw-bone  articulated  so  as  to  admit  freely 
of  a  similar  action ;  finally,  the  internal  structure 
as  well  as  the  whole  osteology  represents  that  of  a 
rhinoceros  in  miniature,  and  has  no  appearance 
of  the  complicated  four-fold  stomachs  of  rumi- 
nants ;  therefore  the  hyrax  is  neither  a  rodent  like 
hares  and  rabbits,  nor  a  ruminant,  but  is  anoma- 
lous, and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  great  Pachy- 
derms of  systematic  zoology.  Externally,  the 
hyrax  is  somewhat  of  the  size,  form,  and  brownish 
colour  of  a  rabbit,  and,  though  it  has  short  round 
ears,  sufficiently  like  for  inexact  observers  to  mis- 
take the  one  for  the  other.  Navigators  and  colo- 
nists often  carry  the  local  names  of  their  native 
land  to  other  countries,  and  bestow  them  upon 
new  objects  with  little  propriety :  this  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  the  instance  before  us ;  there  being 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians,  on  visiting 
the  western  shores  of  the  European  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  found  the  country,  as  otlier  autho- 
rities likewise  assert,  infested  with  rabbits  or  co- 
nies, and  that  without  attending  to  the  difference 
they  bestowed  upon  them  the  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nician name  of  Shaphan,  applying  it  also  to  the 
country  itself  by  forming  JDK'  sphan,  into  IT'JSSS' 
sphanih,  which  they  intended  should  mean  '  the 
land  of  conies ;'  and  from  this  misnomer  '  Hispa- 
nia"  and  our  '  Spain '  are  presumed  to  be  derived. 


493.     [Hyrax  Syriar.us.] 

The  hyrax  is  of  clumsier  structure  than  tlie 
rabbit,  without  tail,  having  long  bristly  hairs 
scattered  through  the  general  fur ;  the  feet  are 
naked  below,  and  all  the  nails  are  fiat  and  rounded, 
save  those  on  each  inner  toe  of  the  liind  feet,  whicli 
are  long  and  awl-shaped  ;  therefore  the  species 
cannot  dig,  and  is  by  nature  intended  to  reside, 
not,  like  rabbits,  in  burrows,  but  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks.  This  character  is  correctly  applied  to  the 
Shaphan  by  David. 

Their  timid  gregarious  habits,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  tlieir  paws,  make  them  truly  '  the  wise 
and  feeble  folk '  of  Solomon  ;  for  the  genus  lives 
in  colonies  in  tlie  crevices  of  stony  places  in 
Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Eastern  Egypt,  Abys- 
sinia, and  even  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
one  or  two  additional  species  exist.  In  every 
locality,  they  are  quiet,  gentle  creatures,  loving 
to  basic  in  the  sun,  never  stirring  far  from  their 
retreats,  moving  with  caution,  and  shrinking  from 
the  shadow  of  a  passing  bird ;  for  tliey  are  often 
the  prey  of  eagles  and  hawks ;  their  habits  are 
strictly  diurnal,  and  they  feed  on  vegetable!  and 
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■eeds.  It  may  be  that  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  anterior  teeth  is  convenient  for  stripping  off 
the  seeds  of  grasses  and  tritica,  and  that  these  in 
part  retained  in  the  mouth  cause  a  practice  of 
working  the  jaws,  wliich,  to  common  observers, 
may  appear  to  be  chewing  the  cud.  In  hares 
and  rats  a  similar  appearance  is  produced  by  a 
particular  friction  of  tlie  incisors  or  nippers,  which, 
growing  with  great  rapidity,  would  soon  extend 
beyond  a  serviceable  length,  if  they  were  not  kept 
to  tlieir  proper  size  by  constant  gnawing,  and  by 
working  the  cutting  edges  against  each  other. 
This  action,  observed  in  the  motion  of  tlie  lips  of 
most  rodents,  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  caused  tlie 
belief  of  rumination  in  the  hare,  though,  like  the 
hyrax,  all  rodentia  are  equally  unprovided  with 
tlie  several  stomachs,  and  want  the  muscular 
apparatus  necessary  to  force  tl)e  food  back  into  the 
mouth  for  remastication  at  pleasure,  which  con- 
stitute the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  ruminantia.  But  they  may  pos- 
sess, in  common  with  pachydermata,  like  the 
horse  and  hog,  the  peculiar  articulation  and  form 
of  jaws  which  give  them  the  power  of  grinding 
their  food,  and  laminated  teeth,  fitted  for  the 
purpose. — C.  H.  S. 

SHAPHAN,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  King 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  3,  12;  Jer.  xxxvi.  10; 
comp.  Ezra  viii.  11).  Contemporary  with  him 
was  a  state  officer  named  Ahikam,  constantly 
mentioned  as  '  the  son  of  Shaphan'  (2  Kings 
xxii.  12;  xxv.  22;  Jer.  xxvi.  24;  xxxix.  14; 
and  perhaps  xxxix.  3) ;  but  this  Shaphan,  the 
father  of  Ahikam,  can  hardly  be  the  same  with 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  although  the  heedless  reader 
may  be  apt  to  confound  them. 

SHARAB  C^l^).  This  word  properly  means 
'  heat  of  the  sun,'  as  in  Isa.  xlix.  10.  Hence  it 
is  used  to  designate  a  phenomenon  which  is 
frequent  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  may  be  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe ; 
called  by  the  Arabs  Serab,  and  by  the  French 
le  Mirage,  by  which  name  it  is  also  commonly 
known  in  English.  Descriptions  of  this  illusion 
are  often  given  by  travellers.  It  consists  in  tlie 
presentation  to  the  view  of  a  lake  or  sea  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  where  none  in  reality  exists.  It 
is  produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light, 
during  the  exhalation  of  vapours,  by  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  frequently  exhibits,  along 
with  the  undulating  appearance  of  water,  the 
shadows  of  objects  within  or  around  the  jilain, 
both  in  a  natural  and  in  an  inverted  ])osition. 
The  deception  is  most  complete ;  and  to  the 
weary  traveller  who  is  attracted  by  it,  in  the 
highest  degree  mortifying ;  since,  instead  of  re- 
freshing water,  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
nothing  but  glowing  sand.  It  is  often  used  pro- 
Terbially,  or  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  by  the 
Arabs,  as  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  xxiv.  39)  :  '  But  as 
for  those  who  believe  not,  their  works  are  like 
tiie  Serab  of  the  plain  ;  the  thirsty  imagines  it  to 
be  water,  but  wlTen  he  reaches  it  he  finds  it  is 
nothing.'  The  same  figure  occurs  in  Isa.  xxxv.  7  : 
'The  sharab  shall  become  a  lake,'  i.e.  the  illu- 
sive appearance  of  a  lake  in  the  desert  shall  be- 
come a  real  lake  of  refreshing  waters.  See  Ge- 
■enius  and  Henderson  on  Isaiah,  and  comp.  the 
descriptions  and  explanations  in  Kitto's  Physical 
History  of  Palestine,  pp.  147,  150,  151. 
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8HAREZER  ("IV^I^'  P*'*'^.  Prince  oj 
fire ;  Sept.  Sapacrdp),  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  one 
of  those  who  slew  his  father  (2  Kings  xix.  37  ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  38).  Another  person  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Zech.  vii.  2. 

SHARON  (P"IB' ;  Sept.  2<ipwi'),  a  level  tract 
along  the  Mediterranean,  between  Mount  Carmel 
and  Caesarea,  celebrated  for  its  rich  fields  and 
pastures  (Josli.  xii,  18;  Cant.  ii.  1  ;  Isa.  xxxiii. 
9;  xxxv.  2 ;  Ixv.  10;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  9).  Sef 
the  head  '  Plains,'  in  the  art.  Palestine. 

SHAVE.     [Beard;  Hair;   Mourning.] 

SHAVEH  {rm ;  Sept.  2oj8^),  a  valley  on 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,  called  also  the  King's 
Dale  (Gen.  xiv.  17;  comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18). 

SHAVEH- KIR JATH AIM  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  a 
plain  near  the  city  of  Kirjathaim,  beyond  Jordan, 
which  eventually  belonged  to  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  37;  Josh.  xiii.  19). 

SHEALTIEL  ("pX^Pl^Np,  asked  of  God; 
Sept.  'S,aKa.6Li)K),  the  father  of  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
iii.  2 ;  Neb.  xii.  1 ;  Hag.  i.  12,  14  ;  ii.  2) ;  called 
also  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  iii.  7). 

SHEAR-JASHUB  (l-ltJ'J  ""W^f,  the  remnani 
shall  return ;  Sept.  6  KaraKeKpBeh  'lacrov^), 
son  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  accompanied  his 
father  when  he  proceeded  to  deliver  to  king 
Ahaz  the  celebrated  prophecy  contained  in 
Isa.  vii.  (see  verse  3).  As  the  sons  of  Isaiah 
sometimes  stood  for  signs  in  Israel  (Isa.  viii.  18), 
and  the  uameof  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  was  given 
to  one  of  them  by  way  of  prophetic  intimation, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  somewhat  re- 
markalile  name  of  Shear-jashub  intimated  that 
the  people  who- had  then  retired  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  should  return  in  peace  to  their  fields 
and  villages.  But  we  cannot  build  on  this,  as  it 
is  not  distinctly  stated  that  the  name  of  Shear- 
jashub  was  chosen,  like  that  of  his  brother,  with 
any  prophetic  intention. 

SHEBA,  SEBA,  SAB^ANS.  As  much 
confusion  has  been  introduced  by  the  variety 
of  meanings  which  the  name  Sabceans  has  been 
made  to  bear,  it  may  be  proper  to  specify  in  this 
place  tlieir  distinctive  derivations  and  use.  In 
our  Authorized  Version  of  Scripture  the  term 
seems  to  be  applied  to  three  different  tribes.  1st. 
To  the  Sebaiim  (D^X3p,  with  a  samech),  tlie 
descendants  of  Seba  or  Saba,  son  of  Gush,  who  ul- 
timately settled  in  Etiiiopia  (see  the  article  Seba). 
2nd.  To  the  Shebaihn  (W'^li^,  with  &  shin),  the 
descendants  of  Sheba,  son  of  Joktan,  the  Sabeet 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  settled  in  Arabia 
Felix.  They  are  the  'Sabaeans'  of  Joel  iii.  8,  to 
whom  the  Jews  were  to  sell  the  captives  of  Tyre. 
The  unpublished  Arabic  Version,  quoted  by 
Pocock,  has  '  the  people  of  Yemen.'  Hence  they 
are  called  'a  people  afar  off,'  the  very  designa- 
tion given  in  Jer.  vi.  20  to  Sheba,  as  tlie  country 
of  frankincense  and  the  rich  aromatic  reed,  and 
also  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xii.  42,  who  says,  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  or  '  the  south,'  came,  tK  rut 
irepdrwy  r^s  y^s,  'from  tie  earth's  extremes.' 
3rd.  To  another  tribe  of  Sheba7is  (ti^^,  also  with 
a  shi7i),  a  horde  of  Bedawee  marauders  in  thf 
days  of  Job  (ch.  i.  15) ;  for  whether  we  place  tb« 
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land  of  Uz  in  Idumaea  or  in  Ausitis,  it  is  by 
no  means  likely  that  the  Arabs  of  the  south  would 
extend  their  excursions  so  very  far.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  this  tribe  in  Desert  Arabia ;  and 
it  is  singular  enough,  that  besides  the  Seba  of 
Cush,  and  the  Shaba  of  Joktan,  there  is  another 
Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan,  and  grandson  of  Abraham, 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  33);  and  his  posterity 
appear  to  have  been  'men  of  the  wilderness,' 
as  were  their  kinsmen  of  Midian,  Ephah,  and 
Dedan.  To  them,  however,  the  above-cited  pas- 
sage in  the  prophecy  of  Joel  could  not  apply, 
because  in  respect  neither  to  the  lands  of  Judah 
nor  of  Uz  could  they  be  correctly  described  as 
a  people  'afar  ofl'.'  As  for  the  .Saiam  ofEzek. 
xxiii.  42  (which  our  version  also  renders  by 
'  Sabaeans'),  while  the  Keri  has  DJXID,  the  Ketliib 

has  D^Xa'lD,  t.  e.  '  drunkards,'  which  better  suits 

•  :  •» 

the  context. 

Vet,  as  if  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the  use 
of  this  name  of '  Sabaeans,'  it  has  also  been  ap- 
plied— 4th.  To  the  ancient  star-worshippers  of 
Western  Asia,  though  they  ought  jiroperly  to  be 
styled  Tsabians,  and  their  religion  not  Sabaism 
but  Tsabaism,  the  name  being  most  probably  de- 
rived from  the  object  of  their  adoration,  JO^,  the 
host,  i.  e.  of  heaven  (sea  an  excursus  by  Gese- 
nius  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  On  the  Astral 
Worship  of  the  Chaldmans).  5th.  The  name  of 
Sabaeans,  or  Sabians,  has  also  been  given  to  a 
modern  sect  in  the  East,  the  Majiddites,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  called,  the 
'  Christians  '  of  St.  John  ;  for  they  deny  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Christ,  and  pay  superior  honour  to 
John  the  Baptist.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  under  the  name  of  Sabion7ia,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Arabs  confounded  them  with 
the  ancient  Tsabians  above  mentioned.  Norberg, 
however,  says  that  they  themselves  derive  their 
own  name  from  that  which  they  give  to  the  Baj)- 
tist,  which  is  Abo  Sabo  Za/trio ;  from  Abo, 'father;' 
Sabo,  '  to  grow  old  together ;'  and  Zakrio,  e.  ff. 
Zecharia.  '  The  reason  they  assign  for  calling 
him  Sabo  is  because  his  father,  in  his  old  age, 
had  this  son  by  his  wife  Aneschbat  (Elizabeth), 
she  being  also  in  her  old  age  (see  Norberg's  Codex 
NasarcEus,  Liber  Adami  Apellatus,  and  Silvestre 
de  Sacy,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  lbl9). 

Seba  (N3p)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cush  (Gen. 
X.  7 ;  1  Chron.  i.  9),  and  gave  name  to  the  coun- 
try of  Seba  or  Saba,  and  to  one  of  the  tribes  called 
Sabaeans,  not,  however,  the  Shebaiim  (with  a 
shin),  but  the  Sebaiitn  (with  a  samech).  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tlieir  ultimate  set- 
tlement was  in  that  region  of  Africa  which  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of  Cush,  and 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Ethiopia ;  and  the 
Scriptural  notices  respecting  them  and  their 
country  have  been  already  anticipated  in  the 
articles  Cush  and  Ethiopia.  If  the  kingdom 
of  Seba  was  the  far-famed  Meroe,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Sheba  the  no  less  famous  Yemen,  then  it 
is  with  peculiar  propriety  that  the  king  of  African 
Seba  in  the  west,  and  the  king  of  Asiatic  Sheba 
in  the  east,  are  represented  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  10)  as  bearing  their  united  homage  to  the 
*  great  king  of  Judah.'  The  commerce  and 
wealth  of  these  Sabaeans  of  Ethiopia,  as  also  their 
gigantic  stature,  are  alluded  to  by  the  prophet 
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Isaiah  (ch.  xliii.  3  :  xlv.  14),  and  his  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  profane  writers  of  antiquity. 
The  passages  quoted,  however,  are  the  only  places 
in  Scripture  where  the  Sabaeans  of  Africa  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  ;  for  the  Sabaeans  of  Job  i.  15 
were  a  tribe  of  Bedowees,  or  '  men  of  the  desert,' 
descended  from  Sheba,  grandson  of  Keturah ; 
and  the  Sabaeans  of  Joel  iii.  8  were  the  posterity 
of  another  Sheba,  son  of  Joktan,  in  Arabia 
Felix.  There  was,  indeed,  another  Sheba,  the 
son  of  Raagmah  and  the  grandson  of  Cush,  and 
consequently  the  nephew  of  the  Seba  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  but  his  posterity 
ajjpear  to  have  mingled  with  those  of  his  uncle. 
As  for  the  '  Sabaeans  '  mentioned  in  our  version  at 
Ezek.  xxiii.  42,  although  the  Keri  reading  be 
CNSD  Sabaim,  the  Kethib  has  D'^Xl'lD  Sobeini, 
'  drunkards,'  which  gives  a  better  sense;  besides 
that  elsewhere  the  African  Sabaeans  are  not  styled 
Sabaiim  but  Sebaiim,  and  the  Arab  Sabaeans, 
Shebaiim. — N.  M. 

SHE  BAT  (tOntJ' ;  Sept.  SaSar),  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  from  the  new  moon 
of  February  to  the  new  moon  of  March.  The 
name  only  occurs  once  in  Scripture  (Zech.  i.  7), 
and  is  the  same  which  is  given  in  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  languages  to  the  same  month. 

SHEBNA  CK33K',  a  youth  ;  S^pi.  S.otx.vas), 
the  prefect  of  the  palace  to  king  Hezekiah  (Isa. 
xxii.  15);  afterwards  promoted  to  be  scribe  or 
secretary  to  the  same  monarch,  when  his  former 
oflice  was  given  to  Eliakiin  (Isa.  xxii.  15;  xxxvi. 
3 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  26,  27  ;  xix.  2). 

SHECHEM  (pW;  Sept.  2vxf;u,  also  ra. 
'S'lKi/j-a),  a  town  of  central  Palestine,  in  Samaria, 
among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx.  7  ; 
1  Kings  xii.  25),  in  the  narrow  valley  between 
the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (comp. 
Judg.  ix.  7 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8.  44),  and  con- 
sequently within  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi. 
20).  It  is  in  N.  lat.  32°  17',  E.  long.  35°  20', 
being  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and 
seven  miles  south  of  Samaria.  It  was  a  very  an- 
cient ))lace,  and  ap]iears  to  have  arisen  as  a  town 
in  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in 
Palestine  and  the  return  of  Jacob  from  Padan- 
aram,  for  it  is  mentioned  only  as  a  place,  de- 
scribed by  reference  to  the  oaks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  Abraham  came  there  on  first 
entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6).  But, 
in  the  history  of  Jacob  it  repeatedly  occurs  as  a 
town  having  walls  and  gates  :  it  could  nut,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  large  or  important  if  we  may 
judge  from  tlie  consequence  whicli  tlie  inhabitants 
attaclied  to  an  alliance  with  Jacob,  and  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  sons  of  the  Patriarch  were 
able  to  surprise  and  destroy  them  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18,  19:  xxxiv.  1,  2,  20,  24,  26).  After  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  Shechem  was  made  a 
city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7),  and  one  of  the  Le- 
vitical  towns  (Josh.  xxi.  21),  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  Joslma  it  was  a  centre  of  union  to  the 
tribes  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25),  probably  because  it 
was  il)e  nearest  considerable  town  to  tlie  residence 
of  that  chief  in  Timnath-serah.  In  the  time  of 
the  judges,  Shechem  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  set  up  by  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  I,  sq.), 
but  was  at  length  conquered  and  destroyed  by 
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bim  (JvJg.  ix.  34).  It  must,  however,  have 
been  ere  long  rebuilt,  for  it  had  again  become 
of  so  much  importance  by  the  time  of  Reho- 
boam's  accession,  that  he  there  gave  the  meeting 
to  the  delegates  of  the  tribes,  which  ended  in  the 
separation  of  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  xii.  10). 
It  was  Shechem  which  the  first  monarch  of  the 
new  kingdom  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions 
(I  Kings  xii.  25 ;  comp.  xiv.  17),  although  later 
in  his  reign  the  pleasantness  of  Tirzah  induced 
liim  to  build  a  palace  there,  and  to  make  it  the 
summer  residence  of  his  court;  which  gave  it 
such  importance,  that  it  at  length  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  till 
Samaria  eventually  deprived  it  of  that  honour 
(1  Kings  xiv.  7;  xvi.  24;  see  Israel).  Sl)e- 
chem,  however,  still  throve.  It  subsisted  during 
the  exile  (Jer,  xii.  5),  and  continued  for  many 
ages  after  the  chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans  and  of 
their  worship,  their  sole  temple  being  upon  the 
mountain  (Gerizim),  at  whose  foot  the  city  stood 
(Joseph.  J7itiq.  xi.  8.  6  ;  comp.  John  iv.  20  ; 
and  see  also  the  articles  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
Samaritans).  The  city  was  taken,  and  the 
temple  destroyed,  by  John  Hyrcanus,  b.c.  129 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  1 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  6). 
In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  under  the  name 
of  Sychar  (SuX'^PJ  Joli"  i^-  5)>  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  nick-name  (perhaps  from  IpK^ 
aheker,  '  falsehood,'  spoken  of  idols  in  Hab.  ii. 
18;  or  from  "Wy^  shikkor,  'drunkard,'  in  al- 
lusion to  Isa.  xviii.  I,  7), — such  as  the  Jews  were 
fond  of  imposing  upon  places  they  disliked; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  enmity  which  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  Samaritans,  wlio  pos- 
sessed Shechem.  Stephen,  however,  in  his  his- 
torical retrospect,  still  uses  the  proper  and  an- 
cient name  (Acts  vii.  16).  Not  long  after  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament  the  place  received 
the  name  of  Neapolis,  which  it  still  retains 
in  the  Arabic  form  of  Nabulus,  being  one 
of  the  very  few  names  imposed  by  the  Romans 
in  Palestine  which  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  It  had  probably  sufiered  much,  if  it  was 
not  completely  destroyed,  in  the  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  restored  or 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  and  then  to  have  taken  this 
new  name ;  for  the  coins  of  the  city,  of  which 
there  are  many,  all  bear  the  inscription,  Flavia 
Neapolis — the  former  epithet  no  doubt  derived 
from  Flavins  Vespasian  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
iii.  433  ;  Mionnet,  M^d.  Antiq.  v.  499).  The 
name  occurs  first  in  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  8.  I),  and  then  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  1  4), 
Ptolemy  (Geoff,  v.  16).  There  had  already 
been  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  at  this  place 
under  our  Saviour,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
church  had  been  gathered  here  by  the  Apostles 
(John  iv.  30-42;  Acts  viii.  25;  ix.  31  ;  xv.  3). 
Justin  Martyr  was  a  native  of  Neapolis  (Apolog. 
ii.  41).  The  name  of  Germanus,  bishop  of  Nea- 
polis, occurs  in  a.d.  314  ;  and  other  bishops  con- 
tinue to  be  mentioned  down  to  a.d.  536,  when 
the  bishop  John  signed  his  name  at  the  synod  of 
Jerusalem  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  1009).  When 
the  Moslems  invaded  Palestine,  Neapolis  and 
other  small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
subdued  while  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  going 
on  (Abulfeda,  Annul,  i.  229).  After  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  Neapolis  and  other 
towns  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria  tendered  their 
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submission,  and  Tancred  took  possession  of  them 
without  resistance  (Will,  Tyr.  ix.  20).  Neapolis 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Saracens  in  a.d.  1113; 
but  a  few  years  after  (a.d.  1120)  a  council  was 
held  here  by  king  Baldwin  II.,  to  consult  upon 
the  state  of  tlie  country  (Fulcher,  p.  424  ;  Will, 
Tyr.  xii.  13).  Neapolis  was  not  made  a  Latin 
bishopric,  but  belonged  probably  to  that  ol 
Samaria,  and  the  property  of  it  was  assigned  to 
<he  abbot  and  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ( Jac. 
de  Vitriacus,  ch.  Iviii.).  After  some  disasters  in 
the  unquiet  times  which  ensued,  and  after  some 
circumstances  whicli  show  its  remaining  im- 
portance,  the  place  was  finally  taken  from  the 
Christians  in  a.d.  1242,  by  Abu  Ali,  the  col- 
league of  Sultan  Uibars,  and  has  remained  in 
Moslem  hands  ever  since. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  that  the  presen* 
town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Acient  Shechem, 
although  its  dimensions  are  probably  more  con- 
tracted. The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  valley  in  which  the  town  stands, 
especially  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  have 
been  much  admired  by  travellers,  as  far  exceed- 
ing what  they  had  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
Palestine.  This  valley  is  not  more  than  500 
yards  wide  at  the  town,  which  stands  directly 
upon  its  water-shed,  the  streams  on  the  eastern 
part  flowing  ofif  east  into  the  plain,  and  so  to- 
wards the  Jordan,  while  the  fountains  on  the 
western  side  send  off  a  pretty  brook  down  the 
valley  N.W.  towards  the  Mediterranean.  The 
town  itself  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  along 
the  N.E.  base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  partly 
resting  upon  its  declivity.  The  streets  are  narrow  ; 
the  houses  high,  and  in  general  well  built,  all  of 
stone,  with  domes  upon  the  roofs  as  at  Jerusalem. 
The  bazaars  are  good  and  well  supplied.  There 
are  no  ruins  which  can  be  called  ancient  in  this 
country,  but  there  are  remains  of  a  church  of  fine 
Byzantine  architecture,  and  a  handsome  arched 
gateway,  both  apparently  of  the  time  of  the  first 
crusades.  These  occur  in  the  main  street,  through 
the  whole  length  of  which  a  stream  of  clear 
water  nishes  down — a  rare  circumstance  in  the 
East.  The  population  of  the  place  is  rated  by 
Dr.  Olin  at  8000  or  10,000,  of  whom  500  or 
600  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  communion,  and 
tlie  rest  Moslems,  with  the  exception  of  about  130 
Samaritans,  and  one-third  that  number  of  Jews. 
The  inhabitants  bear  the  character  of  being  an 
unusually  valiant  as  well  as  a  turbulent  race,  and 
some  years  since  maintained  a  desperate  struggle 
against  the  Egyptian  government  in  some  bloody 
rebellions  (Robinson,  Palestine,  ii.  94-136  ;  Olin, 
Travels,  ii.  339-365  ;  Narrative  of  the  Scottish 
Deputation,  p.  208-218  ;  Schubert,  Morgenland, 
iii.  136-154  ;  Winer,  Real-wort.  s.  v.  ;  Lord 
Nugent,  Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  ii.  172-180. 

2.  SHECHEM,  son  of  Hamor  prince  of 
the  country  or  district  of  Shechem,  in  which 
Jacob  formed  liis  camp  on  his  return  from  Meso- 
potamia. This  young  man  having  seen  Jacob's 
daughter  Dinah,  was  smitten  with  her  beauty, 
and  deflowered  her.  This  wrong  was  terribly 
and  cruelly  avenged  by  the  damsel's  uterine 
brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi,  as  described  in  the 
article  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxv.).  It  seems  likely 
that  the  town  of  Shechem,  even  if  of  recent 
origin,  must  have  existed  before  the  birth  of  a 
man  so  young  as  Hamor 's  son  appears  to  bav« 
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been ;  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  it  a  name 
preserved  in  the  family,  and  which  both  the  town 
and  the  prnices  inherited.  Shechem's  name  is 
always  connected  with  that  of  his  father  Hamor 
(Gen,  xxxiii.  19  ;  xxxv. ;  Acts  vii.  16). 

SHEEP,  nb*  seh,  yA'i  tzon,  both  it  appears 
occasionally  used  as  a  collective  term,  in- 
cluding goats  ;  Arab,  zain ;  K'S?  kehes,  a 
lamb  under  a  year  old ;  TX  ajih  the  adult 
ram,  but  originally  applied  also  to  the  males  of 
other  ruminants,  such  as  deer,  &c. ;  ?m  rachal, 
a  female  or  ewe  sheep — all  referable  to  Hebrew 
roots  with  apposite  meanings,  deserving  the  more 
contidence  since  the  earliest  patriarchs  of  the 
nation,  being  themselves  shepherds  and  graziers, 
had  never  at  any  time  received  this  portion  of 
their  domesticated  cattle  from  foieign  nations, 
and  therefore   had   indigenous   names   for  them. 
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494.     [Syrian  Sheep.] 

Domestic  sheep,  moreover,  although  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  progeny  of  one  particular  wild  species, 
are  probably  an  instande,  among  many  similar, 
where  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  provided 
subsistence  for  man  in  different  regions,  by  bestow- 
ing the  domesticating  and  submissive  instincts 
ujx)n  the  different  species  of  animals  which  the 
human  family  might  find  in  their  wanderings ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  even  the  American  argali  can  be 
rendered  tractable,  and  that  the  Corsican  musmon 
will  breed  with  the  common  sheep.  The  normal 
animal,  from  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  domestic  races  are  assumed  to  be  de- 
scended, is  still  found  wild  in  the  high  mountain 
regions  of  Persia,  and  is  readily  distinguished  from 
two  other  wild  species  bordering  on  the  same 
region.  Wliat  breeds  the  earliest  shepherd  tribes 
reared  in  and  about  Palestine  can  now  be  only 
inferred  from  negative  characters ;  yet  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  common  homed  variety  of 
Egypt  and  continental  Europe :  in  general  white, 
and  occasionally  black,  although  there  was  on 
the  upper  Nile  a  speckled  race ;  and  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Arabians  possessed  a 
rufous  breed,  another  with  a  very  long  tail,  and 
above  all  a  broad-tailed  sheep,  which  at  present 
IS  commonly  denominated  the  Syrian.  These 
three  varieties  are  said  to  he  of  African  origin, 
the  red  hairy,  in  particular,  having  all  the  cha- 
racteristics  to   mark  its  descent  from  the  wild 

Ovis   Tragelaphus   or    Barbatus   (^*>  ii  "jri),  or 

Kebsch  of  the  Arabian  and  Egyptian  mountains 
[Rams'  Skins,  Red].  Flocks  of  the  ancient 
breed,  derived  from  the  Bedouins,  are  now  extant 
la  Syria,  with  little  or  no  change  in  external  cha- 


racters, chiefly  the  broad-tailed  and  the  common 
horned  white,  often  with  black  and  white  about 
the  face  and  feet,  the  tail  somewhat  thicker  and 
longer  than  the  European.  Tlie  others  are  chiefly 
valued  for  the  fat  of  their  broad  tails,  which 
tastes  not  unlike  marrow ;  for  the  flesh  of  neither 
race  is  remarkably  delicate,  nor  are  the  fleeces 
of  superior  quality.  Sheep  in  the  various  con- 
ditions of  existence  wherein  they  would  occur 
among  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  are 
noticed  in  numerous  places  of  the  Bible,  and 
furnish  many  beautiful  allegorical  images,  where 
purity,  innocence,  mildness,  and  submission  are 
pourtrayed — the  Saviour  himself  being  denomi- 
nated '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  in  twofold  allusion  to 
his  patient  meekness,  and  to  his  being  the  true 
j)aschal  lamb,  '  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world '  (Rev.  xiii,  8).  The  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  nt3''5i'p  kesitah,  occurring  only  in 
Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  and  Job  xlii.  II,  has,  we  think, 
been  contested  with  more  earnestness  than  can- 
dour, Bochart  himself  pointing  to  the  Greek, 
Onkelos,  Syrian,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  tiansla- 
tions,  where  we  find  sheep  or  lambs — these  autho- 
rities being  supported  by  the  Chaldee.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Rabbinical  expounders  have  ren- 
dered it  money ;  while  in  Costard's  dissertation  on 
the  subject  neither  interpretation  seems  to  him 
satisfactory ;  for  he,  in  common  with  Bochart  and 
others,  finding  no  Hebrew  word  or  root  to  justify 
the  version  sheep  or  lambs,  would  prefer  money, 
but  that,  according  to  him,  there  was  none  coined 
till  the  era  of  Cyrus,  and  never  any  bearing  the 
impression  of  a  lamb,  &c.  Now  here  we  have 
assumptions,  and  not  proofs ;  tliere  is  no  reason 
why  sheep  should  not  in  the  East,  a  land  emi- 
nently pastoral,  have  been  an  object  of  baiter  in 
kind,  and  why  in  process  of  time  the  same  word 
should  not  have  been  applied  to  a  piece  of  metal, 
as  pecus  in  Italy,  which  likewise  at  Srst  denoted 
sheep  or  ox,  and  subsequently  a  coin.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  metals,  very  an- 
ciently, in  the  shape  of  mere  rings  or  plates  of  a 
given    weight,    represented    the    value   of   sheep 

in  a  more  convenient  form.  The  Jewish  /pVl^ 
shakal,  '  to  weigh,'  indicates  this  early  character 
of  money;  and  its  use  is  plainly  shown  in  Gen. 
xxiii.  16,  where  Abraham,  buying  a  field  and 
cave,  weighs  out  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
a  kind  of  current  money,  the  medium  of  ex- 
change between  merchants,  but  not  therefore  coin, 
which  implies  a  characteristic  impression  on  the 
metal.  In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  Kesitah  may  be  a 
Canaanitish,  or  more  properly  a  Scytho-Chaldaic 
designation  of  sheep  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  already 
represented  by  silver,  most  probably  cast  in  the 
form  of  that  animal,  and  of  a  standard  weight, 
for  the  Hebrews  were  not  as  yet  a  people,  and  the 
Egyptians  cast  their  weights  in  metal  shaped  like 
cattle,  &c. ;  and  that  Phoenicia,  at  a  later  period, 
had  sheep  actually  impressed  on  a  silver  coin, 
is  proved  by  that  figured  in  the  travels  of  Clarke. 
It  is  a  medal  found  in  Cyprus,  of  irregular  form, 
with  the  impression  of  a  ram  recumbent  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  sun-flower,  Heliotropium 
or  Calendula,  which  occurs  also  on  the  peltiE  of 
Amazons,  and  among  Indian  bas-reliefs.  Two 
Phoenician  letters  are  visible  at  the  sides  of  the 
flower.  But  in  Job  xlii.  11,  where  Kesitah  ia 
rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  '  money,' 
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we  think  it  may  have  designated  *  sheep  ;'  since 
rings  of  gold,  translated  'ear-rings,'  follow  imme- 


495.    [Supposed  Kesitah.] 


diately  after;  and  it  is  now  known  that  gold, 
during  the  earlier  ages,  was  in  Egypt  worked  into 
•ings,  as  an  article  of  exchange,  and  is  frequently 
represented  instead  of  money  among  the  objects 
of  tribute.  Rings  were  surely  more  likely  to  be 
presented  to  Job  as  money,  than  as  ornaments 
for  the  ears.  It  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits 
to  show  the  probable  affinity  of  Kesita  and 
Kebesch  with  ancient  Scythian  roots,  whereof 
Kaisak,  Kupjak,  Kirtak,  Kutschi,  and  even  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  Kotschkui  and  Dachkutch 
are  all  mutations,  having  reference  to  '  sheep '  or 
'fleece.'  Kesitah  was  a  foreign  term,  and  might 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Pelhevi,  or  some  other 
more  eastern  language. — C.  H.  S. 

SHEKEL.     [Weights  and  Measures.] 

SHEKINAH  or  Shechinah  (n3"'3K'),  a  term 
applied  by  the  ancient  Jews,  especially  in  the 
Chaldee  Targnms,  to  that  visible  symbol  of  the 
divine  glory  which  dwelt  in  the  tabeniacle  and 
temple.  The  word,  though  nowhere  met  with  in  this 
form  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  direct  derivative  from 
the  Hebrew  root  ptJ'  shukan, '  to  dwell,'  '  to  dwell 
in  a  tent  or  tabernacle,'  which  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  sacred  writers,  and  is  used  mainly  to 
imply  the  tabernacled  presence  and  residence  of 
the  Most  High,  by  a  visible  symbol  among  the 
chosen  people.  Though  found  in  several  connec- 
tions where  the  sense  ofsecwZar  habitation  is  obvi- 
ous, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dominant 
idea  is  that  of  sacred  indwelling,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing passages  afford  striking  specimens  :  Exod. 
XXV.  8,  '  Let  them  make  tt\e  a  tabernacle  that 
I  may  dwell  On33B')  among  them.'  Exod. 
xxix.  49,  <  And  I  will  dwell  (^n33{{>)  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.'  Num. 
V.  3,  '  That  they  defile  not  their  camps,  in  the 
midst  whereof  I  rfwe//  ("•713385').'  Ps.  Ixviii.  16, 
♦  This  is  the  hill  which  God  delighteth  to  dwell 
in,  yea,  the  Lord  will  dwellin  it  (pB''*)  for  ever.' 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  '  Remember — this  Mount  Zion 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt  (DJSK').'  It  is -more 
especially  employed  when  the  Lord  is  said  to 
'  cause  his  name  to  dwell,'  implying  the  stated 
visible  manifestation  of  his  presence.  Ezra  vi. 
12,  'And  the  God  that  hath  caused  his  name  to 
dwell  there  (MDCJ'  pC,  literally,  hath  shakinized 
his  name)'  (comp.  Deut.  xii.  II;  xiv.  23;  xvi. 
6;  xxvi.  2).  It  is  emphatically  employed  in 
speaking  of  the  cloud  of  the  divine  glory  dwell- 
ing upon  Mount  Sinai :  Exod.  xxiv.  16,  '  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  (ptJ'*)  upon  Mount 
Sinai.'  The  term  shekinah  (n3^3B')  is  defined 
by  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Talm,.  voc.  pK')  as  meaning 
primarily  habitation,  or  inhabitation,  but  as  hav- 
fng  a  dominant  reference  to  the  divine  glory  in 
itt  ouiward  visible  manifestatio7i.  The  term  is 
sf  T«ry  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
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gums,  where  it  is  employed  interchangeably  with 
*  Glory,'  '  Glory  of  the  Lord,'  '  Angels  of  the 
Lord,'  and  often  witli  'Lord'  (Jehovah)  itself 
The  citations  that  follow  will  more  fully  disclose 
tlie  usage  in  this  respect :  Ps.  Ixxii.  2,  '  Remem- 
ber thy  congregation  which  thou  hast  purchased 
of  old,  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt.' 
Targ.  Exod.  xxv.  8,  '  Let  them  make  me  a  taber- 
nacle that  I  may  dwell  among  them.'  Chal.  '  I 
will  make  my  shekinah  to  dwell  among  them.' 
Arab.  '  I  will  make  my  light  (or  splendour) 
to  dwell  among  them.'  Haggai  i.  8,  '  Go  up  to 
the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  th* 
house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure,  and  will 
be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord.'  Targ.  '  I  will 
make  my  shekinah  to  dwell  there  in  glory.' 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  10,  '  His  salvation  is  nigh  them  that 
fear  him,  that  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land.' 
Thus  explained  by  Aben  Ezra,  '  That  the  she- 
kinah may  be  established  in  the  land.'  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  these  quotations  to  almost  any 
extent,  but  sufficient  has  been  produced  to  illus- 
trate the  usus  loquendi,  and  to  show  that  we  have 
ample  authority  for  employing  the  term  with  the 
utmost  freedom  in  reference  to  the  divine  theo- 
phanies  or  mariifestations. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  and  a  multitude  of 
similar  texts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Most  High, 
whose  essence  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see,  was 
pleased  anciently  to  manifest  himself  to  the  eyes 
of  men  by  an  external  visible  symbol.*  As  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  phenomenon  thus  ex- 
hibited, we  can  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  concentrated  glowing  brightness,  a  preter- 
natural splendour,  an  effulgent  something,  which 
was  appropriately  expressed  by  the  term  '  Glory ;' 
but  whether  in  philosophical  strictness  it  was 
material  or  immaterial,  it  is  probably  impossible 
to  determine.  A  luminous  object  of  tliis  descrij)- 
tion  seems  intrinsically  the  most  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  that  Being  of  whom,  perhaps  in  allusion  to 
this  very  mode  of  manifestation,  it  is  said,  that 
'  he  is  light,'  and  that  '  he  dwelleth  in  light  un- 
approachable, and  full  of  glory.'  The  presence 
of  such  a  sensible  representation  of  Jehovah  seems 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  harmonize 
what  is  frequently  said  of  'seeing  God'  with 
the  truth  of  his  nature  as  an  incorporeal  and 
essentially  invisible  spirit.  While  we  are  told 
in  one  place  that '  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,'  we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  the  seventy  elders,  '  sa?o  the  God  of 
Israel,'  when  called  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Holy 
Mount.  So  also  Isaiah  says  of  himself  (Isa.  vi. 
1,  6)  that '  in  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  he 
saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,'  and  that, 
in  consequence,  he  cried  out,  '  I  am  undone ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  In  these 
cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  object  seen  was  not 
God  in  his  essence,  but  some  external  visible 
symbol,  which,  because  it  stood  for  Grod,  is  called 
by  his  name. 

'"  Even  at  the  early  period  of  the  expulsion  of 
our  sinning  progenitors  from  Paradise,  such  a 
manifestation  seems  to  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  cherubim  which  the  Most  High 
placed  (Heb.  ptJ"  yishkan,  shekinized)  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  which,  probably, 
constituted  that  '  presence  of  the  Lord,'  from 
which  Cain  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  brother.' 
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It  seems  beyond  question  tliat  the  divine  ap- 
pearances vouchsafed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  was  under 
the  aspect,  or  with  the  accompaniment  of  light  or 
fire,  or  that  which  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of '  Glory.'  Tlius,  in  Stephen's  account  of  the 
call  of  Abraham  (Acts  vii.  2  ),  '  And  he  said, 
men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  the  God  of  Glory 
appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham  when  he  was 
in  Mesopotamia,'  &c.  This  is  a  phrase  very  un- 
wonted in  plain  narrative  prose,  and  doubtless 
carries  with  it  an  allusion  to  the  fact  of  God's 
appearing  in  a  glorious  manner,  with  a  bright 
and  overpowering  effulgence,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  symbol  of  the  shekinah.  So  too  when  he 
appeared  to  l^Ioses  in  the  burning  bush,  it  was 
doubtless  by  tlie  usual  symbol ;  and  this  super- 
natural light  or  fire,  glowing  with  a  lambent  and 
vivid,  but  innocuous  flame,  was  no  other  than 
the  splendour  of  the  shekinah.  To  this  august 
phenomenon  the  apostle  plainly  alludes,  when, 
speaking  of  the  distinguished  prerogatives  of  the 
covenanted  race  (Rom.  ix.  4),  '  to  whom  per- 
laineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,'  &c. 

But  of  all  these  ancient  recorded  theoplianies, 
tke  most  signal  and  illustrious  was  undoubtedly 
that  which  was  vouchsafed  in  the  pillar  of  cloud 
that  guided  the  march  of  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  wilderness  on  their  way  to  Canaan. 
A  correct  view  of  this  subject  clothes  it  at  once 
with  a  sanctity  and  grandeur  which  seldom 
appear  from  the  naked  letter  of  the  narrative. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  columnar 
cloud  was  the  seat  of  the  shekinah.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  term  shekinizing  is  applied 
to  ih^  abiding  of  the  cloud  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  (Exod.  xxiv.  16).  Within  the  tower- 
ing aerial  mass,  we  suppose,  was  enfolded  the  inner 
effulgent  brightness,  to  which  the  appellation 
'Glory  of  the  Lord'  more  properly  belonged, 
and  which  was  only  occasionally  disclosed.  In 
several  instances  in  which  God  would  indicate 
his  anger  to  his  people,  it  is  said  that  they  looked 
to  the  cloud  and  beheld  the  '  Glory  of  the  Lord ' 
(Num.  xiv.  10;  xvi.  19,  42).  So  when  he  would 
inspire  a  trembling  awe  of  his  Majesty  at  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  it  is  said,  the  '  Glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  as  a  devouring  fire  '  on  the  summit 
of  the  Mount.  Nor  must  the  fact  be  forgotten  in 
this  connection,  that  when  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
^Jie  two  sons  of  Aaron,  offended  by  strange  fire 
in  their  offerings,  a  fatal  flash  from  the  cloudy 
pillar  instantaneously  extinguished  their  lives. 
The  evidence  would  seem  then  to  be  conclusive, 
that  this  wondrous  pillar-cloud  was  the  seat  or 
throne  of  the  shekinah,  the  visible  representa- 
tive of  Jehovah  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  his 
people. 

But  it  will  be  proper,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into 
the  genius  of  that  mode  of  diction  which  obtains 
in  regard  to  the  shekinah  ;  particularly  the  usage 
by  which  the  term  '  Angel '  is  applied  to  this 
visible  phenomenon,  deserves  our  investigation. 
This  term  occurs  frequently  in  the  Arabic  version 
of  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  divine  mani- 
festations, especially  as  made  in  connection  with 
the  cloudy  pillar.  Thus,  when  we  read  (Exod. 
xiii.  21),  '  That  the  Lord  went  before  them  in  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar 
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of  fire,'  the  Arabic  translation  has  it,  '  Tbe 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  before  them.'  This  is 
cotmtenanced  by  the  express  language  of  Exod. 
xiv.  19,  '  And  the  angel  of  God  which  went  be- 
fore the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind 
tliem ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from 
before  their  face,  and  stood  behind  them.'  Here 
it  is  obvious  tliat  the  same  object  is  set  before  us 
under  two  different  forms  of  expression ;  the 
'  Pillar  of  Cloud '  in  the  last  clause  being  evi- 
dently the  same  as  '  Angel  of  God '  in  the  first. 
In  seeking  the  true  solution  of  this  phraseology,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  'Angel,'  in  the 
Scripture  idiom,  is  a  term  of  office,  and  not  of 
nature  [Angels].  It  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  any  order  of  rational,  intelligent,  or  personal 
beings,  whether  celestial  or  terrestrial.  Though 
primarily  employed  to  denote  messengers,  yet 
nothing  is  clearer  than  that  it  is  used  in  speaking 
of  impersonal  agents,  such  as  winds,  fires,  pes- 
tilences, remarkable  dispensations — any  thing  in 
fact  which  might  serve  as  a  medium  to  make 
known  the  divine  will,  or  to  illustrate  the  divine 
working.  '  He  maketh  the  winds  his  angels,  and 
the  flaming  fires  his  ministers.' 

From  the  wide  and  extensive  use  of  the  term 
angel,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  we  are 
prepared  to  recognise  at  once  the  propriety 
of  its  application  to  the  theophanies,  or  special 
manifestations  of  the  Deity,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  perceive  that 
we  are  furnished  from  this  source  with  a  key  to 
all  those  passages  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  whether 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  to  Jacob,  to  Hagar,  to 
Moses,  or  any  of  the  ancient  worthies.  So  far 
as  the  letter  is  concerned  the  intimation  would 
seem,  in  many  cases,  to  be,  that  a  created  and 
delegated  angel  was  sent  upon  various  messages 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  became  visible  to  their  eyes 
and  audible  to  their  ears.  These  celestial  mes- 
sengers have  been  supposed  occasionally  to  speak 
in  the  name,  and  even  in  the  person,  of  Him  whose 
mandates  they  communicated.  Thus,  when 
Abraham  was  about  to  offer  up  Isaac  we  are  told 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  him  out  of 
heaven,  and  said  (Gen.  xxii.  15-18), '  By  myself 
I  have  sworn,  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  that  in  multiplying  I  will  multij)ly  thy  seed 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,'  &c.  This  might  seem  at 
first  view  to  be  the  voice  of  an  angel  messenger 
speaking  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of 
him  who  sent  him.  But  from  the  usage  now 
developed,  we  understand  tliat  it  was  the  visible 
object  that  appeared,  which  is  called  the  angel. 
So  when  it  is  said  that  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peai-ed  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,'  we  see  it 
was  the  burning  bush  itself  that  was  called  the 
angel,  because  it  was  the  medium  of  manifesta- 
tion to  Jehovah  in  making  this  communication  to 
his  servant.  The  language  which  he  utters  on 
that  occasion  is  evidently  not  competent  to  any 
created  being,  and  must  be  considered  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  shekirvah,  to  which  no  other  than 
the  infinite  Spirit  was  present.  The  appropria- 
tion, therefore,  of  this  language  to  tl)e  majestic 
pillar  of  cloud  viewed  as  the  shekinah  of  Jehovah, 
receives  a  countenance  which  cannot  be  qu«s» 
tioned.  We  see  no  room  to  hesitate  in  believing, 
that  when  it  is  said,  '  the  angel  of  God  went  be- 
fore them,'  the  meaning  is,  that  the  pillar  of  cloud 
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went  before  them,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
pillar  is  called  *  the  angel.' 

In  pursuance  then  of  this  train  of  investigation, 
we  advance  to  another  pbasis  of  the  mystic 
column  that  marshalled  the  way  of  the  sojourning 
hosts,  in  their  march  to  Canaan.  In  Exod.  xxiii. 
3,  it  is  said,  '  Behold  I  send  an  angel  before  tliee, 
to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into 
the  place  that  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him, 
and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not;  for  he  will 
not  ]iardon  your  transgressions  :  for  my  name  is 
in  him.'  The  first  impression,  upon  the  perusal 
of  this,  would  perhaps  be,  that  a  created  and 
tutelary  angel  was  intended,  one  whom,  whether 
visible  or  invisible,  they  used  to  treat  with  the 
greatest  reverence  as  a  kind  of  personal  represent- 
ative of  Jehovah  himself.  This  representative 
and  commissioned  character  would  be  apt  to  be 
recognised  in  the  phrase,  '  My  name  is  in  him,' 
equivalent,  as  would  be  supposed,  to  the  declara- 
tion, '  My  authority  is  in  him.'  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  shown  that  the  term 
'  angel '  is  applied  to  the  cloudy  pillar,  and  as 
we  have  no  intimation  of  any  other  angel  being 
visibly  present  with  the  travelling  tribes,  the  in- 
ference is  certainly  a  fair  one,  that  the  angel  here 
mentioned  is  but  the  designation  of  that  glorious 
object  which  stood  forth  to  the  eye  of  the  congre- 
gation, as  having  the  shekinah  essentially  con- 
nected with  it. 

And  now  with  the  light  of  this  peculiar  usage 
to  guide  us,  can  we  hesitate  in  regard  to  the 
genuine  scope  of  the  following  passage  from 
Isaiah,  which  we  must  assuredly  recognise  as  a 
parallelism  (Isa.  Ixiii.  8)  ?  '  For  he  said,  surely 
they  are  my  people,  children  that  will  not  lie ; 
80  he  was  their  Saviour.  In  all  their  afllictions 
he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence 
saved  them  :  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  re- 
deemed them  ;  and  he  bore  them  and  carried  them 
all  the  days  of  old.'  The  allusion  is  undoubtedly 
to  the  game  grand  symbolical  object  which  we  are 
now  considering.  After  what  has  been  said  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the 
title,  •  Angel  of  his  presence,'  is  applied  to  the 
cloudy  column  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  evi- 
dently so  termed,  because  it  was  the  medium  of 
manifestation  to  the  divine  presence.  The  in- 
visible Deity,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  dwelt 
in  it,  and  was  associated  with  it.  It  was  called  the 
'Angel  of  the  Divine  Presence,'  or,  more  literally, 
face  (*3Q),  because,  as  the  human  face  is  the 
grand  medium  of  expression  to  the  human  spirit, 
80  the  shekinah  was  the  medium  of  manifestation 
or  expression  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  Indeed  Moses, 
on  one  occasion,  when  apprehensive  that  the 
guiding  glory  of  his  people  would  be  withdrawn 
on  account  of  their  transgressions,  makes  use  of 
this  language,  '  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me, 
carry  us  not  up  hence.  And  the  Lord  said,  my 
presence  shall  go  with  thee.'  So  also  in  Deut.  iv. 
37,  we  find  the  -woid  presence  ox  face  used  with  a 
personal  import,  '  And  because  he  loved  thy 
fathers,  therefore  he  chose  their  seed  after  them, 
and  brought  thee  out  in  his  sight  (V3Q3,  with, 
by,  or  through,  his  presence,  i.  e.  the  angel  of  his 
presence),  with  his  mighty  power  out  of  Egypt.' 
We  see  not,  therefore,  that  anything  is  hazarded 
in  the  position,  that  the  angel  of  God's  pre- 
tence, of  whom  Isaiah  speaks,  is  essentially  the 
with  the  angel  of  God's  pillar,  of  which 
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Motes  speaks,  and  which  is  invested  with  per> 
sonal  attributes,  because  the  Israelites  were  taught 
to  view  it  in  a  personal  character  as  a  visible  repre- 
sentative of  their  covenant  God. 

But  our  conception  of  the  subject  is  essentially 
incomplete  without  the  exhibition  of  another  aspect 
of  the  cloudy  pillar.  This  is  as  the  oracle  of  the 
chosen  people.  So  long  as  that  sublime  symbol 
continued  as  the  outward  visible  token  of  the 
divine  presence,  it  performed  the  office  of  an 
oracle  in  issuing  commands  and  delivering  re- 
sponses. '  They  called  upon  the  Lord,'  says  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  xcix.  6,  7), '  and  he  answered  them. 
He  spake  unto  them  in  the  cloudy  pillar ,-"  that 
is,  the  cloudy  pillar  was  the  medium  of  his  com- 
munications. This  is  indeed  sufficiently  express ; 
but  still  more  unequivocal  is  the  language  of 
Exod.  xxxiii.  9,  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses 
entered  into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de- 
scended and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  talked  with  Moses.'  It  is  true  indeed  that 
in  our  established  version  we  read  that  '  the  Lord 
talked  with  Moses,'  but  the  words  '  the  Lord  '  are 
printed  in  italics  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  original  answering  to  them.  We  have  given 
a  literal  translation ;  still  there  is  no  special  iin« 
propriety  in  supplying  the  words  as  above,  if  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mystic  pillar  was  re- 
garded as  a  visible  embodiment  of  Jehovah,  and, 
therefore,  that  in  the  diction  of  the  sacred  writer 
the  two  terms  are  equivalentand  convertible.  This 
is  evident  from  what  follows  in  the  connection, 
'  And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand 
at  the  tabernacle  door,  and  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  hig 
friend.'  The  '  Lord '  here  must  unequivocally  be 
applied  to  the  symbol  of  the  Lord,  or  the  shekinah, 
which  was  the  true  organ  of  communication  with 
the  people.  It  would  be  easy  to  carry  out  this 
line  of  investigation  to  still  further  results  :  but 
the  considerations  which  have  been  offered  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  general  bearings  of  thi» 
interesting  subject. 

See  Lowman,  Oil  the  Shekinah  ;  Taylor's  Let- 
ters  of  Ben  Mordecai ;  Skinner's  Dissertation  on 
the  Shekinah ;  Watfs's  Glory  of  Christ ;  Upham, 
On  the  Logos;  Push's  Notes  on  Exodus ;  Teni- 
son.  On  Idolatry;  Fleming's  Christotogy. — G.  B. 

SHEM  (DK',  7iame;  Sept.  S^^u),  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  32),  from  whom 
descended  the  nations  enumerated  in  Gen.  x. 
22,  sq.,  and  who  was  the  progenitor  of  that  great 
branch  of  the  Noachic  family  (called  from 
him  Shemitic  or  Semitic)  to  which  the  Hebrews 
belong.  The  name  of  Shem  is  placed  first 
wherever  the  sons  of  Noah  are  mentioned  to- 
gether ;  whence  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  eldest  brother.  But  against  this  conclusion  is 
brought  the  text  Gen.  x.  21,  which,  according  to 
the  Authorized,  and  many  other  versions,  has 
'  Shem  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder ;'  whence 
it  has  been  conceived  very  generally  that  Japheth 
was  really  the  eldest,  and  that  Shem  is  put  first 
by  way  of  excellency,  seeing  that  from  him  the 
holy  line  descended.  But  this  conclusion  is  not 
built  upon  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew^ 

which  would  show  that  ^lljn,  '  the  elder,'  must 
in  this  text  be  referred  not  to  Japheth  but  to  Shem, 
so  that  it  should  be  read  'Shem.... the  eldee 
brother  of  Japheth.'    The  current  version  of  the 
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text  is  sanctioned  only  by  the  Septuagint  among 
the  ancient  versions,  and  it  is  there  supposed  by 
aome  to  be  corrupt.  The  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Vulgate,  adopt  the  otlier  interpreta- 
tion, which  indeed  is  the  only  one  that  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Hebrew  language  will  admit.  The 
■whole  Bible  oflfers  no  other  instance  of  such  a 

construction  as  that  by  which  PITJn  flB*  ''TMi 
becomes  '  the  brother  of  Japhet  the  elder,'  which 
indeed  would  be  an  awkward  phrase  in  any 
language.  The  object  of  the  sacred  writer  is  to 
mark  the  seniority  and  consequent  superiority  of 
Shem.  He  had  already  told  us  (Gen.  ix.  24) 
that  Ham  was,  if  not  the  youngest,  at  least  a 
younger  son  of  Noah,  and  be  is  now  careful  to 
acquaint  us  that  Shem,  the  stem  of  the  Hebrews, 
was  older  than  Japheth(See  Baumgarten,  Theolog. 
Comtnentar  zum  Alien  Test ;  Geddes,  Critical 
Remarks  :  respecting  the  posterity  of  Shem  see 
Nations,  Dispersion  of). 

1.  SHEMAIAH  (n)V.W,  whom  Jehovah 
hears ;  Sept.  Sayuai'as),  a  prophet  of  the  time  of 
Rehoboam,  who  was  commissioned  to  enjoin  that 
monarch  to  forego  his  design  of  reducing  the  ten 
tribes  to  obedience  (1  Kings  xii.  22-24).  In 
1  Chron.  xii.  15,  this  Shemaiah  is  stated  to  have 
written  the  Chronicles  of  the  reign  in  which  he 
flourished. 

2.  SHEMAIAH,  a  person  who,  without  autho- 
rity, assumed  the  functions  of  a  prophet  among 
the  Israelites  in  exile.  He  was  so  much  annoyed 
by  the  prophecies  which  Jeremiah  sent  to  Ba- 
bylon, the  tendency  of  which  was  contrary  to  his 
own,  that  he  wrote  to  Jerusalem,  denouncing  the 
prophet  as  an  impostor,  and  urging  the  authorities 
to  enforce  his  silence.  In  return  he  received  new 
prophecies,  announcing  that  he  should  never 
behold  that  close  of  the  bondage  which  he 
fancied  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  none  of  his  race 
should  witness  the  re-establishment  of  the  nation 
(Jer.  xxix.  24-32). 

SHEMARIM  (DnDt^^,  from  Itt^  shdmar, 
to  keep,  to  preserve).  This  term  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  denote  the  lees  or  dreffs  of  wine,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  the  radical  idea  expresses  the 
fact  that  these  preserve  the  strength  and  flavour 
of  the  wine.  There  is  evidently  a  reference 
to  this  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  8 : — '  For  in  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  (J''*  yayiri) 
is  red  (or  thick  and  turbid,  "IJOn  hhdmar)  : 
it  is  full  of  mixture  (y\DT2  mesech),  and  he 
])Oureth  out  this ;  but  the  dregs  thereof  (iT'llDK' 
ihemdreyha)  all  the  rebels  of  the  earth  shall 
press  and  suck  ;'  in  which  verse  we  have  four  of 
the  terms  rendered  '  wine'  by  the  translators  of  the 
English  Bible.  This  verse  is  interesting,  as  in- 
dicating accurately  the  import  of  the  tenn 
under  discussion,  at  least  in  this  particular  pas- 
sage. Shemdrim  are  here  the  sediments  in  a  cup 
compounded  with  articles,  two  of  which,  at 
least,  are  designated  by  terms  invariably  used 
in  the  Scriptures  to  designate  something  obtained 
from  the  vine.  y'ayin  is  employed  in  the 
Mishna  (TV.  Nedarim,  vi.  9)  to  designate  a  drink 
obtained  from  apples  (DTHBH  l'^);  but  this  is  dif- 
ferent from  its  Scriptural  use.  The  inference  is,  that 
themdrim  here  denotes  the  dregs  of  wine.  This 
cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  term,  however,  in 
Isa.  XXV.  6,  where,  we  think,  it  must  refer  to 
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iome  rich  preserves  appropriate  to  the  feast  of 
which  that  text  speaks  {Tirosh  lo  Yayin,  iv.  8). 
The  verse  may  be  rendered  thus  : — '  And  Jehovah 
of  hosts  shall  make  to  all  peoples  in  this  moun- 
tain a  feast  of  fat  things  (shemdnim),  a  feast  of 
preserves  {shemdrim),  of  the  richest  fatness,  of 
preserves  well  refined.'     Considerable   diversity 
of  opinion  has  obtained  among  biblical  critics  in 
regard  to  both  the  literal  meaning  and   prophetic 
bearing  of  this  text.     The  most  usual  interpre- 
tation supposes  a  reference  to  wines  on  the  lees ; 
but  there  are  strong  objections  to  this  view,  the 
most  obvious  of  whicli  is,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
inappropriate.     There  is  no  mention  of  wine  in 
the  original,  but  simply  of  dregs ;  and  interpreters 
have  been  forced  to  suppose  a  reference  to  the 
former,  from    a   conviction  that  the   latter  was 
altogether   inapt.     The   mention   of   dregs   does 
not  naturally  call  up  (by  synecdoche,  as  is  sup- 
posed, though  dregs  are  not  a  part  of  the  wine 
wliich  has  been  purified  from  them)  the  idea  of 
wine  which  has  been  drawn  from  them.   The  trope 
here  supposed  is  at  variance  with  a  fundamental 
principle   of    figurative    language,   which    takes 
advantage  of  '  that  great  variety  of  relations  be- 
tween objects,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  is 
assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one  to  another  ;  and 
by  the  name  of  the  one,  understands  the  other  to 
be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which 
recalls   the   principal   to   the  imagination ;   and 
commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force  than  if  the 
principal  idea  had  been  expressed'  (Blair's  Lec- 
tures on  Rhet.  and  Bell.  Lett,  lect.  xiv.).     Vi- 
tringa,  indeed,  renders  the  language  with  apparent 
literal   propriety,   a  feast  of  dregs  (convivium 
f cecum),  but  he  explains  it  of  wine  purified  from 
its  dreys  (ex  vino  defcecato,  a  faecibus  purgato) 
(CowOT.    in  loc).     Vitringa  may   well   say   of 
the   expression   as  thus  rendered :    '  phrasi  qui- 
dem  fateor  singulari  et  insolente.'     Munster  sup- 
poses very  absurdly  a  reference   to  a  highly  in- 
toxicating wine  ('  convivium  vino  unde  omnes  in- 
ebriabuntur'),  which  would  prove  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing,  and  refers  to  the  su]iposed  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  in  Gog  and  Magog,  when 
'  Dominus  tanquam  ebrios  faciet  eos  ruere  in  mu- 
tuam  caedem'  (Critici  Sacri,  in  loc).     Clarius, 
Forerius,  and  Grotius  render  it,  a  feast  of  vine-fruit 
(vindemiae) ;   but   Clarius   gives   also  the   same 
explanation  as  Munster.     Our  readers,  we  trust, 
will  agree  with  us  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  intoxi- 
cation from  this  beautiful  passage ;  which,  indeed, 
has  but  few  supporters.     We  agree  with  the  great 
majority  of  interpreters,  that  a  signal  blessing  is 
here  referred  to;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  suppose  that  wine  drawn  ott'  from  dregs  is 
made  the  emblem  of  that  blessing.     Such  wine 
would  evidently  not  answer  the  purpose.     It  was 
not  the  best  wine.     In  reference  to  the  separation 
of  dregs  and   sediment  from  wine  before  it  was 
drunk.  Professor  Ramsay  says,  '  Occasionally  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth  {aaKKos,  saccut)  was  placed 
over  the  rpvyonros  or  coluin  (Pollux,  vi.  19;  x. 
75),  and  the  wine   {aaKKlas,  saccatus)  filtered 
through  (Martial,  viii.  45).     The  use  of  the  saccus 
was  considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4, 
51),  if  not  entirely  to  destroy,  their  flavour,  and 
in  every  instance  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
liquor.     For  this  reason  it  was  employed  by  the 
dissipated  in  order  that  they  might  be  ubU  to 
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swallow  a  greater  quantity  without  becoming  tn- 
toxicated'  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  art.  Vinum).  Vitiinga  and 
others  suppose  that  the  wine  in  the  passage  before 
U8  was  prepared  by  the  very  method  which  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  justly  says  was  beliered  to  injure, 
if  not  entirely  to  destroy  its  flavour.  Columella, 
Cato,  and  Pliny,  speak  of  wine  made  from  dregs 
or  lees ;  but  none  of  them  speak  of  it  as  of  supe- 
rior excellence:  on  the  contrary,  they  mention 
it  as  rather  inferior. 

These  considerations  have  induced  us  to  think 
of  another  interpretation  of  tlie  term.  We  regard 
it  as  indicating  something  excellent  in  its  kind, 
and  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  seems  to  refer  to  some 
rich  preserves  made  from  grapes  or  other  fruits. 
We  thus  fall  back  on  the  radical  idea  of  the  word, 
and  connect  that  idea  with  its  use  in  the  present 
passage,  which  is  diflferent  from  its  use  in  other 
texts.  These  preserves  might  be  usually  prepared 
from  the  grape,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  limit 
them  to  such  a  preparation ;  thus  we  find  D"'Dy 
asis,  properly  the  juice  of  the  grape  (Joel  i.  5), 
used  to  denote  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate 
(Cant.  viii.  2). 

It  is  diflBcult  to  say  how  these  preserves  were 
prepared.  '  In  the  East  grapes  enter  very  largely 
into  the  provisions  at  an  entertainment.  Thus 
Norden  was  treated  by  the  Aga  of  Assaoun  with 
coftee,  and  some  bunches  of  grapes  of  an  excellent 
taste  '  (Robinson's  Calmet,  art.  Vine).  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  solid  preparation  of 
the  dried  grape  ('  uva  passa')  is  here  intended.  The 
very  best  grapes  were  anciently,  and  still  are, 
employed  to  make  such  preparations  in  Palestine, 
The  finest  grapes  in  that  country  grow  in  the 
vineyards  around  Hebron.  '  The  produce  of  these 
vineyards,'  says  Professor  Robinson,  '  is  celebrated 
throughout  Palestine.  No  wine,  however,  nor 
'Arak  is  made  from  them,  except  by  the  Jews, 
and  this  is  not  in  great  quantity.  The  wine  is 
good.  The  finest  grapes  are  dried  as  raisins  ; 
and  the  rest,  being  trodden  and  pressed,  the  juice 
is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Dibs  (our  author  slates  in  a  note  that  '  this 
is  the  Hebrew  word  ^y^  debhash,  signifying 
honey,  and  also  syrup  of  grapes')  is  much  used 
by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are  found, 
as  a  condiment  with  their  food.  It  resembles 
thin  molasses,  but  is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste' 
{Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  ii.  442). 
The  fact  here  stated  regarding  the  use  made 
of  the  finest  grapes,  supplies  us  with  an  article 
worthy  of  the  feast  mentioned  in  the  text.  Buck- 
ingham, a  well-known  traveller,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts  : — '  By  way  of  dessert, 
some  walnuts  and  dried  figs  were  afterwards 
served  to  us,  besides  a  very  curious  article,  pro- 
bably resembling  the  dried  wine  of  the  ancients, 
which  they  are  sai  1  to  have  preserved  in  cakes. 
They  were  of  the  size  of  a  cucumber,  and  were  made 
out  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  formed 
into  a  jelly,  and  in  this  state  wound  round  a 
central  thread  of  the  kernel  of  walnuts;  the 
pieces  of  the  nuts  thus  forming  a  support  for  the 
outer  coat  of  jelly,  which  became  harder  as  it 
dried,  and  would  keep,  it  is  said,  fresh  and  good 
for  many  months,  forming  a  welcome  treat  at  all 
times,  and  being  particularly  well  adapted  for 
«ick  or  delicate  persons,  who  might  require  some 
grateful  provisions  capable  of  being  carried  in  a 
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small  compass,  and  without  risk  of  injuTy  on 
a  journey'  {Travels  among  the  Arabs,  p.  137). 
Whether  this  intelligent  traveller  is  right  in  a»- 
serting  that  the  article  mentioned  by  him  wa« 
made  out  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
we  cannot  determine.  If  so,  it  must  have  been 
entirely  difl'erent  from  our  fermented  wines,  for 
none  of  them  could  be  '  formed  into  a  jelly.' 
The  article,  as  he  found  it,  was  in  a  solid  state, 
having  become  hard  as  it  dried,  and  was,  pro- 
bably, free  of  the  intoxicating  principle. 

Were  we  able  to  say  how  the  article  designated 
by  shemarim  was  prepared,  we  could  easily  ex- 
plain the  force  of  the  epithet  D^ppTD  mezukkd- 
kim.  It  is  the  passive  participle  of  the  pual  (or 
intensitive)  species  of  the  verb  pp]  zakak,  which 
is  usually  explained  as  signifying  to  purify,  a 
meaning  sufficiently  applicable  in  the  present 
case.  The  preserves  might  be  purified  by  clear- 
ing out  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  the  stones,  &c. 
Rosenmiiller  (Scholia,  in  loc),  following  Vit- 
ringa,  supposes  here  a  reference  to  filtration,  by 
which  the  dregs  were  separated  from  the  wine, 
and  by  which  consequently  the  wine  was  purified. 
We  have  already  given  a  reason  why  this  inter- 
pretation must  be  rejected.  The  following  remark 
of  Horace  {Sat.  ii.  4.  51)  is  directly  opposed  to  it, 
and  shows  that  wine  thus  prepared  would  have  no 
claim  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  rich  delicacies 
mentioned  in  the  text : — 

'  Massica  si  coelo  suppones  vina  sereno, 
Nocturna,  si  quid  crassi  est,  tenuabitur  aura^ 
Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus :  at  ilia 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem.' 

*  The  sky  serene,  put  out  your  Massic  wine ; 
In  the  night  air  its  foulness  shall  refine, 
And  lose  the  scent,  unfriendly  to  the  nerves. 
But  filtrated,  no  flavour  it  preserves.' 

Francis. 
Dr.  E.  Henderson  {Notes  on  Isaiah)  and  Barnea 
{Notes  on  Isaiah)  suppose  that  purification  by 
fermentation  is  here  referred  to  ;  but  these  distin- 
guished writers,  to  be  thoroughly  consistent,  should 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Munster.  Some  have  souglit 
a  resemblance  between  the  process  by  which  metals 
are  purified,  and  that  employed  to  refine  the  she- 
mdrim,  the  same  word  being  used  in  connection 
with  each  (Job  xxviii.  1;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  18; 
xxix.  4  ;  Ps.  xii.  6  [Heb.  7]  ;  Mai.  iii.  3) ; 
but  probably  tiie  fact  of  refinement  is  all  that 
may  be  intended,  without  reference  to  the  process. 
Other  interpretations  (as  that  of  Seb.  Ravius,  in 
Diatribe  de  epulo  funebri  gentibus  dando  adJes., 
cap.  XXV.  6,  7,  8;  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1747,  p.  23, 
sq. ;  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  Supplem.  ad  Lex. 
Hebr.,  p.  ii.  642)  we  omit,  as  anticipated  in  the 
preceding  observations,  or  unworthy  of  notice. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  we 
conclude  that  the  shemarim  of  this  text  was  a 
solid  article,  different  from  HB'^K'K  ashishah, 
grape-cake  (Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.,  sub  voc),  as 
not  being  pressed  in  any  particular  form,  and 
diflierent  from  D^pOV  tsimmtikim,  dried  grapes, 
as  being  refined  and  prepared  for  being  served  up 
at  a  sumptuous  entertainment. 

This  subject  might  be  further  illustrated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  Hebrew  taste  in  regard  to 
the  produce  of  the  vineyard.  It  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  is  to  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Jewisli 
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cuttoms.  Those  commentators,  however,  who 
tuppose  that  Isaiah  here  speaks  of  good  old  fer- 
mented wine,  advocate  an  article  which  is  rather 
offensive  than  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  taste. 
In  Cant.  ii.  4,  the  bride  says  of  the  object  of  her 
affection,  '  He  brought  me  to  the  house  of  grapes' 
(P*n  JT'i),  an  arbour  being  referred  to,  probably 
similar  to  those  found  in  our  gardens  and  or- 
chards, or  perhaps  larger  (Robinson's  Palestine, 
vol.  i.  p.  314),  such  houses  or  tents  being  common 
in  vineyards,  and  resorted  to  at  the  time  of  the 
vintage.  The  sweetness  of  honey  seems  to  have 
been  preferred  in  their  wines ;  for  in  Cant.  v.  1,  the 
bridegroom  says,  '1  have  eaten  my  honey  (not 
honey-comb,  as  'some  have  falsely  and  carelessly 
rendered  it" — Gesenius)  [Honey],  with  my  grape 
syrup  ;'  and  the  mildness  of  millc  was  also  agree- 
able, for  he  adds,  '  I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my 
milk.'  That  which  '  goeth  down  sweetly'  is  ap- 
proved of  (Cant.  vii.  9),  as  well  as  that  which  has 
the  flavour  of  spices,  with  the  addition  of  the 
juice  of  the  pomegranate  (Cant.  viii.  2),  or  that 
of  other  fruits.  Wisdom,  too  (Prov.  ix.  2),  is 
said  to  have  '  mingled  her  wine,'  a  circumstance 
which  plainly  indicates  that  the  wine  referred  to 
was  thick  and  syrupy,  and  for  use  required  to  be 
mingled  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that 
which  had  been  evaporated  by  boiling.  The  an- 
cient Jews  had  two  objects  in  view  in  mingling 
their  wine — one  of  which  we  have  now  mentioned, 
and  the  other  was  by  the  mixture  of  drugs  to 
produce  a  liighly-intoxicating  drink  (Isa.  v.  22). 
It  would  be  no  compliment,  therefore,  to  a  sober 
Israelite  to  be  promised  an  abundant  supply  of 
old  fermented  wine  at  a  rich  entertainment ;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mockery. 
We  may  state  briefly  the  results  to  which  the 
{(receding  observations  conduct  us  : — 

(a.)  The  term  shemdrim  does  not  naturally 
call  up  the  idea  of  wine. 

(6.)  It  properly  signifies  preservers  or  pre- 
serves. 

(c.)  There  is  a  paronomasia  in  the  text  in 
the  words  shemdnim  (delicacies)  and  shemdrim 
(preserves),  the  beauty  of  which  is  increased  by 
the  repetition  of  these  terms. 

(«f.)  The  interpretation  of  rich  preserves  is  the 
only  one  that  suggests  an  article  worthy  of  being 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  rich  delicacies  which 
interpreters  acknowledge  to  be  designated  by  the 
accompanying  term. 

(e.)  Wine  filtered  or  drawn  off  from  the  lees 
was  not  in  high  repute. 

(/.)  The  Hebrew  taste  was  in  favour  of  a  solid 
preparation  of  the  grape. 

Neither  of  the  other  passages  (Jer.  xlviii.  11, 
Zeph.  i.  12),  which  relate  to  shemdrim,  is  in- 
vested with  special  interest.  The  wine  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  lees,  sometimes  at  least,  by  being 
drawn  off  from  one  vessel  to  another,  as  appears 
from  Jeremiah  xlviii.  11,  which  Bishop  Lowth 
renders  thus  : — 

•  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth, 
And  he  hath  settled  upon  his  lees ; 
Nor  hath  he  been  drawn  off  from  vessel  to  ressel, 
Neitoer  hath  he  gone  into  captivity : 
Therefore  his  taste  remaineth  in  him, 
And  his  flavour  is  not  changed.' 

Moab  is  here  represented  as  spending  a  life  of 
quiet  indifference,  living  undisturbed  in  sin. 
9ucb,  too,  was  the  situation  of  those  of  whom 
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Jehovah  says  (Zeph.  i.  12),  '  I  will  punish  the 
men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees ;'  that  is,  thoM 
who  disregarded  his  admonitions,  and  prose- 
cuted their  sinful  courses,  unmoved  by  his 
threatenings. — P.  M. 

SHEMEBER  ("l3KtiB',  lofty  flight;  Sept. 
Ivfio^Sp),  king  of  Zeboira,  one  of  the  five  '  cities 
of  the  plain '  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

SHEMER  OW,  lees;  Sept.  Se^p),  the 
owner  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  which  derived  its 
name  from  him.  Omri  bought  the  hill  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  thereon  the  city, 
also  called  Samaria,  which  he  made  the  ca- 
pital of  his  kingdom  (1  Kings  xvi.  24)  [see 
Samaria].  As  the  Israelites  were  prevented  by 
the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  from  thus  alienating  their 
inheritances,  and  as  his  name  occurs  without  the 
usual  genealogical  marks,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Shemer  was  descended  from  those  Ca- 
naanites  whom  the  Hebrews  had  not  dispossessed 
of  their  lands. 

SHEMINITH.    [Psalms.] 

SHEOL.     [Hades.] 

1.  SHEPHATIAH  (H^PSK',  whom  Jehovah 
defends;  Sept.  ^acparia),  a  son  of  David  by 
Abital(2Sam.  iii.  4). 

2.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  nobles  who 
urged  Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  to  death  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  I). 

3.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  heads  of 
families  who  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile 
(Neh.  xi.  6). 

4.  SHEPHATIAH,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
families,  numbering  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  persons,  of  the  returned  exiles  (Ezra  ii.  4,57). 

The  same  name,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
original  ("in^tOQtJ'),  but  not  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  occurs  in  the  following : 

5.  SHEPHATIAH,  a  son  of  king  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2). 

6.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  chief  of  those 
valiant  men  who  went  to  David  when  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii.  5). 

7.  SHEPHATIAH,  the  governor  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Cliron.  xxvii.  16), 

SHEPHERD.     [Pasturage.] 

SHESH  (W),  ALSO  SHESHI,  translated /na 
linen  in  the  Authorized  Version,  occurs  twenty- 
eight  times  in  Exodus,  once  in  Genesis,  once  in 
Proverbs,  and  ttiree  times  in  Ezekiel.  Con- 
siderable doubts  have,  however,  always  been  en- 
tertained respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word ;  some  have  thought  it  signified  fltie  wool, 
others  silk;  the  Arabs  have  translated  it  by  words 
referring  to  colours  in  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  and 
of  Proverbs.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  state  that  it  is 
the  same  word  as  that  which  denotes  the  number 
six,  and  that  it  refers  to  the  number  of  threads  of 
which  the  yarn  was  composed.  Thus  Abarbanel 
on  Gen.  xxv.  says  :  '  Schesch  est  linum  jEgypti- 
acum,  quod  est  pretiosissimum  inter  species  lini. 
Quum  vero  tortum  est  sex  filis  in  unum,  vocatur 
schesch,  aut  schesch  moschsar.  Sin  ex  unico  filo 
tantum,  dicitur  bad'  (Cels.  Hierobot.  ii.  p.  260). 
This  interpretation,  however,  lias  satisfied  but 
few.  The  Greek  Alexandrian  translators  used 
the  word  ^vavos,  which  by  some  has  be«n  •up- 
posed  to  indicate  *  cotton,'  and  by  othert  *  lincB.' 
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In  the  article  Byssus  we  have  seen  that  the 
word  bad,  translated  linen,  occurs  in  various 
paasageg  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  that  the  word 
butz,  translated  Jine  linen  and  white  linen,  is 
employed  only  at  a  later  period.  Under  the  word 
Karpas,  used  in  Esth.  i.  6,  we  have  shown  the 
probability  of  its  being  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
karpasum,  and  that  it  signifies  'cotton,'  We 
liave  there  stated  our  opinion  that  cotton  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  when  in  Persia,  and  that 
butz,  which  is  not  used  before  the  time  when  the 
book  of  Chronicles  was  written,  probably  also  sig- 
nifies cotton.  Elhun,  as  well  as  oBoviov,  appears 
to  have  been  applied  either  to  linen  or  cotton 
cloth.  Bad  we  conceive  may  mean  linen  only. 
Pishtah,  flax,  we  know  was  one  of  the  great 
productions  of  Egypt. 

Shbsh,  however,  must  now  be  taken  ia,*D  con  • 
sideration.  In  the  several  passages  where  we 
find  the  word  used,  we  do  not  obtain  any  in- 
formation respectmg  the  plant ;  but  it  is  clear  it 
was  spun  by  women  (Exod.  xxx.  25),  was  used 
as  an  article  of  clothing,  also  for  hangings,  and 
even  for  the  sails  of  ships,  as  in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  7, 
'  Fine  linen  (sAesA)  with  broidered  work  from 
Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be 
thy  sail.'  It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  it 
must  have  been  a  plant  known  as  cultivated  in 
Egypt  at  the  earliest  period,  and  which,  or  its 
fibre,  the  Israelites  were  able  to  obtain  even  when 
in  the  desert.  As  cotton  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  at  this  very  early  period,  we  must 
seek  for  shesh  among  the  other  fibre-yielding 
plants,  such  as  flax  and  hemp.  Both  these  are 
suited  to  the  purpose,  and  were  procurable  in  those 
countries  at  the  times  specified.  Lexicographers 
do  not  give  us  much  assistance  in  determining 
the  point,  from  the  little  certainly  in  their  in- 
ferences. The  word  shesh,  however,  appears  to 
us  to  have  a  very  great  resemblance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  aspirate,  to  the  Arabic  name  of  a 
plant,  which,  it  is  curious,  was  also  one  of  those 
earliest  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  namely,  hemp. 
Of  this   plant,    one   of   the    Arabic    names   is 

^^*tj.*!^   httsheesh,  or  the  herb  par  excellence, 

the  term  being  sometimes  applied  to  the  powdered 
leaves  only,  with  which  an  intoxicating  electuary 
is  prepared.  This  name  has  long  been  known,  and 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  given  origin  to  our 
word  assassin  or  hassasin.  Makrizi  treats  of  the 
hemp  in  his  account  of  the  ancient  pleasure- 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  *  famous  above 
all  for  the  sale  of  the  hasheesha,  which  is  still 
greedily  consumed  by  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  from  the  consumption  of  which  sprung  the 
excesses,  v/hich  led  to  the  name  of  "  assassin" 
being  given  to  the  Saracens  in  the  holy  wars.' 

Hemp  is  a  plant  which  in  the  present  day  is 
extensively  distributed,  being  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, and  extending  through  Persia  to  the  southern- 
most parts  of  India.  In  the  plains  of  that 
country  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  in- 
toxicating product,  so  well  known  as  banp  ;  in 
tlie  Himalayas  both  on  this  account  and  for  its 
yielding  the  ligneous  fibre  which  is  used  for  sack 
and  rope-making.  Its  European  names  are  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  Arabic  kinTiab,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit 
ahanapee.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it 
might  easily  have  been  cultirated  in  Egypt. 
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Herodotus  mentions  it  as  being  employed  by  the 
Thracians  for  making  garments.  '  These  were  so 
like  linen  that  none  but  a  very  experienced 
person  could  tell  whether  they  were  of  hemp  or 
flax  ;  one  who  bad  never  seen  hemp  would  cer- 
tainly suppose  them  to  be  linen."  Hemp  is  used  in. 
the  present  day  for  smockfrocks  and  tunics  ;  and 
Russia  sheeting  and  Russia  duck  are  well 
known.  Cannabis  is  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  on  account  of  its  medical  properties. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  employed  for 
making  ropes,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  cultivated 
by  the  Greeks  for  this  purpose.  Though  we  are 
unable  at  present  to  prove  that  It  was  cultivated 
in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  and  used  for  making 
garments,  yet  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  its 
having  been  so.  Indeed  as  it  was  known  to  va- 
rious Asiatic  nations,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  similarity  of 
the  word  husheesh  to  the  Arabic  shesh  would 
lead  to  a  belief  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
it,  especially  as  in  a  language  like  the  Hebrew 
it  is  more  probable  that  diflferent  names  were 
applied  to  totally  different  things,  than  that  the 
same  thing  had  two  or  three  different  names. 
Hemp  might  thus  have  been  used  at  an  early 
period,  along  with  flax  and  wool,  for  making 
cloth  for  garments  and  for  hangings,  and  would 
be  much  valued  until  cotton  and  the  finer  kinds 
of  linen  came  to  be  known. 

Flax  and  Linen.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  this  article  from  Byssus  and  from  PishtaHj 
for  an  account  of  flax  and  the  cloth  made  from  it. 
So  many  words  are  translated  linen  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  has  been 
considered  doubtful  whether  they  indicate  only 
different  qualities  of  the  same  thing,  or  totally 
different  substances.  The  latter  has  by  some 
been  thought  the  most  probable,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  language;  h«nce,  in- 
stead of  considering  the  one  a  synonym  of  the 
other,  we  have  been  led  to  enquire,  as  above, 
whether  shesh  may  not  signify  cloth  made  of  hemp 
instead  of  flax.  This  would  leave  bad  andpishtah 
as  the  only  words  peculiarly  appropriated  to  li7ien 
and  /lax.  The  pctssages  in  which  bad  occurs  have 
already  been  indicated  [Byssus].  On  referring 
to  them  we  find  that  it  is  used  only  when  articles 
of  clothing  are  alluded  to.  It  is  curious,  and 
probably  not  accidental,  that  the  Sanscrit  word 
pat  signifies  cloth  made  from  flax-like  substances. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  official  garments  of 
the  Hebrews,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  were  all 
made  of  linen ;  and  we  find  in  the  several  passages 
where  bad  occurs,  that  linen  garments  and  clothes, 
linen  breeches,  linen  girdle,  linen  ephod,  linen 
mitre,  are  intended ;  so  in  Exod.  xxxix.  28,  and 
they  made  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  '  a  mitre  of  fine 
linen,  and  goodly  bonnets  of  fine  linen,  and  linen 
breeches  of  fine  twined  linen.'  In  the  article 
Cotton  we  have  seen  that  the  mummy  cloths 
are  composed  very  generally,  if  not  universally, 
of  linen  cloth. 

Pishtah  (HJI^'Q)  no  doubt  refers  to  the  flax 
plant,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  context  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  in  Exod.  ix. 
31,  in  the  plague  of  the  hail  storm,  it  is  related, 
'  And  the  ^x  (pishtah)  and  the  barley  was 
smitten :  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the 
flax  was  boUed,'  or  in  blossom,  accordisf  to 
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GescniuB.  As  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  took 
place  in  the  spring,  this  passage  has  reference  no 
doubt  to  the  practice  adopted  in  Egypt,  as  well 
B3  in  India,  of  sowing  these  grains  partly  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  and  partly  in 
spring,  80  that  the  wheat  might  easily  be  in  blade 
at  the  same  time  that  the  barley  and  flax  were 
more  advanced.     From  the  numerous  references 
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496.    [Flax. 

to  flax  and  linen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plant 
was  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  in  Palestine.  As  to  Egypt  we  have  proof  in 
the  mummy  cloth  being  made  of  linen,  and  also 
ill  the  representations  of  the  flax  cultivation  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Grotto  of  El  Kab,  which  repre- 
sent the  whole  process  with  the  utmost  clearness  ; 
and  numerous  testimonies  might  be  adduced  from 
ancient  authors,  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  linen  of 
Egypt  was  held.  Flax  continues  to  be  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  present  day.  That  it  was  also 
much  cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  have  proofs  in  the  number  of 
times  it  is  mentioned;  as  in  Josh.  xi.  6,  where 
Rahab  is  described  as  concealing  the  two  He- 
brew spies  with  the  stalks  of  flax  which  she 
had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof.  In  several  pas- 
sages, as  Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52,  59 ;  Deut. 
xxii.  11;  Jer.  xcii.  1;  Ezek.  xl.  3;  xliv.  17, 
18,  we  find  it  mentioned  as  forming  diflerent  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  as  girdles,  cords,  and  bands.  In 
Prov.  xxxi.  13,  the  careful  housewife  '  seeketh 
wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  it  willingly  with  her 
hands.'  The  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  3), '  A  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  quench,'  are  evidently  referred  to  in 
Matt.  xii.  20,  where  \'n/ov  is  used  as  the  name 
of  flax,  and  as  tne  equivalent  of  pishtah.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  word  being  correctly 
understood,  as  it  has  been  well  investigated  by 
several  authors.  (Cels.  Hierobot.  ii.  p.  283 ; 
Yates.  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  p.  253.) — J.  F.  R. 

SHESHACH  (W^),  a  name  twice  given  by 
Jeremiah  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxv.  26;  li.  41). 
Its  etymology  and  proper  signification  are  doubt- 
ftiL    The  Jewish  interpreters,  followed  by  Je- 
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rome,  suppose  1^^  Sheshach  to  stand  for  7li 
Babel,  according  to  the  secret  or  cabbalistic  mode 
of  writing  called  athbash,  in  which  the  alphabet 
is  inverted,  so  that  n,  the  last  letter,  is  put  for  K 
the  first,  {J*  the  penultimate  letter  for  H  the  se 
cond,  and  so  on  ;  and  this  they  suppose  was  done 
by  the  prophet  for  fear  of  the  Chaldieans.  Bu 
Gesenius  very  properly  asks,  even  supposing 
these  cabbalistic  mysteries  of  trifling  had  been 
already  current  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  which 
cannot  by  any  means  be  admitted,  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that  Babylon  is  in  the  very  same  verse 
mentioned  under  its  own  proper  name  ?  C.  jB. 
Michaelis  ingeniously  conjectures  that  ']{^K' 
comes  from  ']K'3tJ'  shikshach,  '  to  overlay  with 
iron  or  other  plates,'  so  that  it  might  designate 
Babylon  as  xoAk'^'tiiXos.  Von  Bohlen  thinks  the 
word  synonymous  with  the  Persian  Shih-Shah, 
i.  e.  '  house  of  the  prince ;'  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  Jere- 
miah, Babylon  could  have  received  a  Persian 
name  that  would  be  known  in  Judaea. 

SHESHAN  {\^^,  lily ;  Sept.  SoxrcJj/),  a  He- 
brew, who  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  his  freed  Egyptian  slave 
(1  Chron.  ii.  34)   [JarhahJ. 

SHESHBAZZAR.     [Zeuubbabei..] 

SHETHAR  OW'j  Pers.,  a  star;  Sept. 
'2ap<Ta9a7os),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 
Media,  '  who  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat  the  first 
in  the  kingdom'  (Est.  i.  14). 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI  O^pS  in^;  Pers., 
shining  star;  Sept.  '2,a6apPov(avai),  one  of  the 
Persian  governors  in  Syria,  who  visited  Jerusalem 
in  company  with  Tatnai,  to  investigate  tiie 
charges  made  against  the  Jews  (Ezra  v.  3 ;  vi.  6) 
[Tatnai]. 

SHEVA.     [Sebaiah.1 

SHEW-BREAD.  In  the  outer  apartment  of 
the  tabernacle,  on  the  right  hand,  or  north  side, 
stood  a  table,  made  of  acacia  (shittim)  wood,  two 
cubits  long,  one  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high, 
and  covered  with  laminae  of  gold.  The  top  of 
the  leaf  of  this  table  was  encircled  by  a  border 
or  rim  of  gold.  The  frame  of  the  table,  imme- 
diately below  the  leaf,  was  encircled  with  a  piece 
of  wood  of  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  around 
the  edge  of  which  was  a  rim  or  border,  similar 
to  that  around  the  leaf.  A  little  lower  down, 
but  at  equal  distances  from  the  top  of  the  table, 
there  were  four  rings  of  gold  fastened  to  the 
legs,  through  which  staves  covered  with  gold 
were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  (Exod. 
XXV.  23-28;  xxxvii.  10-16).  These  rings  were 
not  found  in .  the  table  which  was  afterwards 
made  for  the  temple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the 
sacred  furniture,  where  they  had  previously  been, 
except  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Twelve  un- 
leavened loaves  were  placed  upon  this  table^ 
which  were  sprinkled  with  frankincense  (the 
Sept.  adds  salt;  Lev.  xxiv.  7).  The  number 
twelve  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  and  was  not 
diminished  after  the  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes 
from  the  worship  of  God  in  his  sanctuary,  be- 
cause the  covenant  with  the  sons  of  Abraham  was. 
not  formally  abrogated,  and  because  there  were 
still  many  true  Israelites  among  the  apostatizing 
tribes.  The  twelve  loaves  were  also  a  constant 
record  against  them,  and  served  as  a  ttaQding 
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testimonial  that  their  proper  place  was  before  the 
forsaken  altar  of  Jehovah. 

The  loaves  were  placed  in  two  piles,  one  above 
another,  and  were  changed  every  Sabbath  day  by 
the  priests.  The  fraukincense  that  had  stood  on 
the  bread  during  the  week  was  then  burnt  as  an 
oblation,  and  the  removed  bread  became  the 
property  of  the  priests,  who,  as  God's  servants, 
had  a  right  to  eat  of  the  bread  that  came  from 
his  table  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  eat  it  in  the 
holy  place,  and  nowhere  else.  No  others  might 
lawfully  eat  of  it ;  but  in  a  case  of  extreme  emer- 
gency the  priest  incurred  no  blame  if  he  im- 
parted it  to  persons  who  were  in  a  state  of 
ceremonial  purity,  as  in  the  instance  of  David 
and  his  men  (1   Sam.   xxi.  4-6 ;  Malt.  xii.  4). 

The  bread  was  called  D^3Q  DPI?,  '  the  bread  of 
the  face,'  or,  '  of  tlie  presence,'  because  it  was  set 
forth  before  the  face  or  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
in   liis  holy  place.      Tliis  is   translated  '  shew- 

bread.'  It  is  also  called  nanyDH  hrf?,  '  the 
oread  arranged  in  order,'  and  1^1211  Dn?, '  the 
perpetual  bread,'  because  it  was  never  absent 
fi-om  the  table  (Lev.  xxiv.  6,  7;  1  Cliron. 
xxiii.  29). 

Wine  also  was  placed  upon  the  table  of 
*  shew-bread,'  in  bowls,  some  larger,  Tlliyp,  and 
some  smaller,  n"IQ3 ;  also  in  vessels  that  were 
covered,  Plt^p,  and  in  cups,  nVp3J3,  which 
were  probably  employed  in  pouring  in  and  taking 
out  the  wine  from  the  other  vessels,  or  in  making 
libations.  Gesenius  calls  them  '  paterae  libato- 
riae ;'  and  they  appear  in  the  Autliorized  Version  as 
'spoons'  (See  generally  Exod.  xxv.  29,  30; 
xxxvii.  10-16  ;  xl.  4,  24;  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9;  Num. 
iv.  7). 

SHIBBOLETH  (n^W).  The  word  means 
a  stream  or  flood,  and  was  hence  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  followers  of  Jephthah,  when,  having 
seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  to  prevent  the  re- 
treat of  the  defeated  Ephraimites,  they  sought  to 
distinguish  them  through  their  known  inability  to 
utter  the  aspirated  sound  sh.  The  fugitives  gave 
instead  the  unaspirated  s,  sibboleth,  on  which  they 
were  slain  without  mercy  (Judg.  xfi.  6).  The 
certainty  which  was  felt  that  the  Ephraimites 
could  not  pronounce  sh,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
strongly  illustrates  the  varieties  of  dialect  Wiich 
had  already  arisen  in  Israel,  and  which  perhaps 
even  served  to  distinguish  different  tribes,  as 
similar  peculiarities  distinguish  men  of  different 
counties  with  us.  If  what  is  here  mentioned  as 
the  characteristic  of  a  particular  tribe  had  been 
shared  by  other  tribes,  it  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  discriminating  as  a  test.  [Hebrew 
Lanquaqe.] 

SHIELD.     [Arms.] 

SHIKMOTH  (nippB')  and  SHIKMIM 
(D^PpK'),  translated  '  sycomore,'  occur  in  several 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  always  in  the 
))lurai.  From  the  context  it  is  evident  that 
A,  must  have  been  a  tree  of  some  size,  common  in 
iie  plains,  unable  to  bear  great  cold,  with  wood 
»f  inferior  quality,  but  still  cultivated  and  valued 
on  account  of  its  fruit.  It  was  not  what  is  called 
sycamore  in  this  country,  which  is  a  kind  of 
•uple,  and  in  some  of  its  cnaracters  the  reverse  of 
V  flat  'm  required.   The  Septuagint  everywhere  ren- 


SHIKMOTH. 
ders  it  ffvKd/xtvos,  which  signifies  the  mulberry.  la 

the  Arabic  translation  the  word 


jumeez  jm 

used  as  synonymous.  Now  jumeez  is  applied 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day,  and  has  been 
so  from  ancient  times,  to  a  great  tree  of  ^gypt. 
According  to  Abu'l  Fadli,  as  translated  by  Cel 
sius,  '  Giummeis  nomen  est  Syriacum  arbori 
simili  ficui,  sed  foliis  moinjm  referenti.'  These 
few  words  would  be  sufficient  to  direct  us  to  lh« 
tree  which  was  called  cii/crf/xopos  by  the  Greeks, 
from  (TvKri,  a  fig,  and  nSpos,  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  which  is  the  Fictis  Sycomorus  of  botanists^ 
being  a  genuine  species  of  Ficus,  to  which  the 
ancient  name  has  been  added  as  the  specific  one. 
The  fruit  in  its  general  characters  resembles  that  of 
the  fig,  while  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  mul- 
berry tree.  Prosper  Alpinus  says  of  it,  '  Arbor 
vastissima  ab  j^lgyptlis  Zumez  vocata,  in  jEgypto 
jjrovenit,  quam  nostri  Sycomorum,  ac  ficuv 
jEgyptiam  appellant.' 


497.    [Sycamore-Fig     Ficus  Sycomorus.] 


The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  it;  and 
it  is  common  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Syria.  In 
Egypt,  being  one  of  the  few  trees  indigenous  in 
that  country,  its  wood  was  proportionally  much 
employed,  as  in  making  mummy-cases,  though 
it  is  coarse  grained,  and  would  not  be  valued 
where  other  trees  are  more  common.  Thus,  in 
Isa.  ix.  10,  '  The  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but 
we  will  change  them  into  cedars.'  By  this  tho 
Israelites  intimate  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to 
repair  their  losses,  and  rebuild  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  ever.  So  in  1  Kings  x.  27 ;  2  Chion. 
i.  15,  the  riches  introduced  by  Solomon,  and  the 
improvements  made  by  him  are,  in  like  manner, 
intimated  by  contrasting  the  cedar  with  the  syca» 
more : — '  And  the  king  made  silver  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  as  the 
sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance.' 
"Though  the  wood  of  this  sycamore  is  coarse 
grained,  it  is  yet  very  durable  in  a  dry  climate 
like  that  of  Egypt ;  hence  the  mummy-cases  eren 
in  the  present  day  seem  as  if  made  with  fresh 
wood.     This  may  no  doubt  be  partly  ascrilMi{ 
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to  the  preservative  effects  of  the  resinous  coats, 
paints,  &c.  with  which  thej  are  impregnated.  The 
late  Professor  Don  was  of  opinion  that  this  wood 
was  that  of  Cordia  Mycea,  or  the  Sebesten  tree ;  but 
it  hardly  grows  large  enough.  The  sycamore 
being  a  tree  abundant  in  Egypt  must  necessarily  be 
one  suited  to  plains  and  vales,  and  hence  would 
ttlso  be  one  likely  to  be  injured  by  cold,  as  in 
Psa.  Ixxviii.  47,  '  He  destroyed  their  vines  with 
hail,  and  their  sycamore  trees  witli  frost.'  That 
the  sycamore  was  cultivated  and  esteemed  in 
Palestine  we  learn  from  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28, 
'  And  over  ihe  olive  trees  and  the  sycamore  trees 
that  were  in  the  low  plains  was  Baal-hanan  the 
Gederite.'  This  was  on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  it  bears  on  its  stem  and  branches,  like  the 
common  fig,  and  continues  to  produce  in  succes- 
sion for  months.  The  fruit  is  palatable,  sweetish 
in  taste,  and  still  used  as  food  in  the  East. 
One  mode  of  ripening  the  fruit  is  supposed  to 
be  alluded  to  in  Amos  vii.  14,  '  I  was  an 
herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit  ;' 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  understood  to 
mean  '  scraping  or  making  incisions  in  the  syca- 
more fruit,'  and  to  refer  to  the  practice  mentioned 
by  Hasselquist  as  existing  even  in  modern  times. 
When  the  fruit  has  reached  the  size  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  inhabitants  pare  off  a  part 
at  the  centre  point.  They  say  that  without  this 
operation  it  would  not  come  to  maturity.  The 
same  practice  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny,  &c.  As  the  sycamore  is  a  lofty,  shady 
tree,  it  was  well  suited  for  climbing  up  into,  as 
described  in  Luke  xix.  4,  where  Zacchaeus  ascends 
one  to  see  Jesus  })ass  by, — J.  F.  R. 

SHILOH  {rhv),  the  epithet  applied,  in  the 
]iroi)hetic  benediction  of  Jacob  on  his  death-bed 
(Gen.  xlix.  10),  to  the  personage  to  whom  'the 
gathering  of  the  nations  should  be,'  and  which 
has  ever  been  regarded  by  Christians  and  by  the 
ancient  Jews  as  a  denomination  of  the  Messiah. 
The  oracle  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Judah,  and 
is  thus  worded — '  Tlie  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  lietween  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come  :  and  unto  him  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  shall  be.'  The  term  itself,  as 
well  as  the  whole  passage  to  which  it  belongs, 
lias  ever  been  a  fruitful  theme  of  controversy  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  the  former,  although 
they  admit  for  the  most  part  the  Messianic 
reference  of  the  text,  being  still  fertile  in  expe- 
dients to  evade  the  Clnistian  argument  founded 
upon  it.  Neither  our  limits  nor  our  object  will 
permit  us  to  enter  largely  into  the  theological 
bearings  of  this  prediction  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  discussion  as 
a  question  of  pure  philology,  without  at  the  same 
time  displaying  the  strength  of  the  Christian  in- 
terpretation, and  trenching  upon  tlie  province 
occupied  by  the  proofs  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  being 
the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies. 

Before  entering  upon  the  more  essential  merits 
of  the  question,  it  may  be  well  to  recite  the  ancient 
versions  of  this  passage,  which  are  mostly  to  be 
referred  to  a  date  that  must  exempt  them  from 
tlie  charge  of  an  undue  bias  towards  any  but  the 
fight  construction.  Influences  of  this  nature 
have,  of  course,  become  operative  with  Jews  of  a 
later  period.  The  version  of  the  Sept.  is  pe- 
culiar— '  A  prince  shall  not  fail  from  Judab,  nor 
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a  captain  out  of  his  loms,  e<wj  Av  f\6i\  ra  kiroKtU 
fiefa  ain^,  until  the  things  come  that  are  laid  up 
for  him.''  In  some  copies  another  reading  is 
found,  ^  oir<{»ceiToj,  for  whom  it  is  laid  up; 
meaning,  doubtless,  in  the  kingdom, — for  whoin 
the  kingdom  is  laid  up  in  reserve.  This  render^ 
ing  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  an  erroneou*. 
lection,  Y?  "iB't?,  whose  it  is.  Targ.  Onk.,  '  On» 
having  the  principality  shall  not  be  taken  from 
the  house  of  Judah,  nor  a  scribe  from  his 
children's  children,  until  the  Messiah  come, 
whose  the  kingdom  is.'  Targ.  Jerus.,  '  Kings 
shall  not  fail  from  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  skil- 
ful doctors  of  the  law  from  their  children's 
children,  till  the  time  when  the  King's  Messiah 
shall  come.'  Syr.,  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  fail 
from  Judah,  nor  an  expounder  from  between  his 
feet,  till  he  come  whose  it  is ;'  i.  e.  the  sceptre, 
the  right,  the  dominion.  Arab.,  '  The  sceptre 
shall  not  be  taken  away  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  under  his  rule,  until  he  shall  come 
whose  it  is.'  Sam.,  *  The  sceptre  shall  not  be 
taken  away  from  Judah,  nor  a  leader  from  his 
banners,  until  the  Pacific  shall  come.'  Lat. 
Vulg.,  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken  away 
from  Judah,  nor  a  leader  from  his  thigh — donee 
veniet  qui  mittendus  est,  until  he  shall  come  who 
is  to  be  sent.''     This  is  evidently  founded  upon 

mistaking  in  the  original  n?''tJ*  for  Tw''^,  which 
latter  comes  from  the  root  Tw^,  signifying  to  send. 
It  is,  however,  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the  truest 
reading,  the  present  form  of  the  word  being 
owing,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  error  of  transcribers 
in  substituting  H  for  fl. 

Various  other  etymologies  have  been  assigned 
to  the  term,  the  advocates  of  which  may  be  di 
vided  into  two  classes :  those  who  consider  the 
word  n?"'E5'  as  a  compound ;  and  those  who  deem 
it  a  radical  or  simple  derivation.  Those  of  the 
first  class  coincide,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
ancient  interpreters,  taking  TvP'^  as  equivalent  to 
^^K',  and  this  to  be  made  up  of  U,  the  contrac- 
tion of  "IK'K,  who,  and  17,  the  dative  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun.  The  rendering,  accordingly, 
in  this  case,  would  be  cicjus  est,  or  cui  est,  whose 
it  is,  to  whom  it  belongs,  i.  e.  the  sceptre  or  do- 
minion. This  interpretation  is  defended  by  Jahn 
(Eitil.  in  A,  T.  i.  p.  507,  and  Vat.  Mes.  ii.  p. 
179).  It  is  approved  also  by  Hess,  De 'W'ette, 
Krummacher,  and  others.  The  authority  of  the 
ancient  versions,  already  alluded  to,  is  the  jorin- 
cipal  ground  upon  which  its  advocates  rely.  But 
to  this  setise  it  is  a  serious  objection,  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  abbreviation  of  ICH  into 
B'  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Tiiere  is  no 
other  instance  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  we  first  meet  with 
it.  However  the  rendering  of  the  old  translators 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  form  in  question 
was  the  received  one  in  their  time.  If  it  was,  we 
should  doubtless  find  some  traces  of  it  in  exist- 
ing manuscripts.  But  though  these  cojiies  ex- 
hibit the  reading  '0''\i^,  not  one  of  them  gives 
vB*,  and  but  very  few  n75J* :  which  Hengstenberg 
deems  of  no  consequence,  as  the  omission  of  the 
yod  was  merely  a  defective  way  of  writing,  which 
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often  occurs  in  words  of  similar  structure.  An 
■rgument  for  this  interpretation  has  indeed 
been  derived  from  Ezek.  xxi.  27,  where  the 
words,  *  until  he  shall  come,  whose  is  the  domi- 
nion, IDQK'Dri  1?  "IB'X,'  are  regarded  as  an  ob- 
vious paraphrase  of  Y?^  or  Tv?^.  But  to  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  while  Ezekiel  may  have 
had  the  present  passage  in  his  eye,  and  intended 
an  allusion  to  tlie  character  or  prerogatives  of  the 
Messiah,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was 
designed  as  an  interpretation  of  the  naine  under 
consideration.  The  reasons,  therefore,  appear 
ample  for  setting  aside,  as  wholly  untenable,  the 
explication  of  the  time  here  propounded,  without 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  ellipsis  involved  in 
this  construction  is  so  unnatural  and  violent,  that 
no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
Scriptures. 

Another  solution  proposed  by  some  expositors 

is,  to  derive  the  word  Tw"^^  from  7'tJ',  child,  and 
the  sutfix  n  for  1.  This  will  yield  the  reading, 
*  until  his  (Judah's)  son  or  descendant,  the  Mes- 
siah, shall  come.'  Thus  the  Targ.  Jon.,  '  Until 
the  time  when  the  king's  Messiah  shall  come, 
the  little  one  of  his  sons.'  This  view  is  favoured 
by  Calvin  (t«  loc.')  and  by  Knapp  {Dogm.  ii. 
p.  138),  and  also  by  Dathe.  But  as  this  re- 
solves n?'*B'  into  a  synonym  with  rivEJ',  after- 
birth (Deut.  xxviii.  57),  rendered  '  young  one,' 
it  requires  us  to  adopt  the  unnatural  supposition, 
that  the  term  properly  denoting  the  secundines, 
or  the  membrane  that  encloses  the  foetus,  is  taken 
for  the  foetus  itself.  Besides,  this  exposition  has 
an  air  of  grossness  about  it  which  prompts  its  in- 
voluntary rejection. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  con- 
sider n?''B'  as  a  radical  or  simple  derivative.  Of 
these  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  principally  among 
the   Jews  that  the  opinion  of  Aben  Ezra  finds 

currency,  who  makes  Tw''^  here  to  be  the  name 
of  the  place  (Shiloh)  where  the  tabernacle  was 
first  fixed  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The 
sense  of  the  oracle,  according  to  this  construction, 
will  be,  that  Judah  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
tribes  during  the  whole  journey  to  Canaan,  until 
they  came  to  Shiloh.  Subsequent  to  this  event, 
in  consequence  of  the  distribution  of  the  tribes 
according  to  the  boundaries  assigned  them,  it 
was  to  lose  its  pre-eminence.  But  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Sljiloh  elsewhere  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  no  probability  that  any  such  place 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is,  moreover, 
scarcely  conceivable  that  such  a  splendid  train 
of  prediction  should  be  interrupted  by  an  allu- 
sion to  such  an  inconsiderable  locality.  It  is 
80  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of 
the  prophecy,  that  it  is  surprising  that  any  mind 
lot  infatuated  by  Rabbinic  trivialities,  should  en- 
<rtain  the  theory  for  a  moment.  Yet  Teller, 
Mendelsohn,  Eichhorn,  Ammon,  Rosenmiiller 
'in  first  edition),  Kelle,  and  others  have  enrolled 
nemselves  in  favour  of  this  crude  conceit. 

But  an  exposition  of  far  more  weight,  both 
Vom  its  intrinsic  fitness,  and  from  the  catalogue 
v(  distinguished  names  which  have  espoused  it, 
is  that  which  traces  the  term  to  the  root  HPtJ' 
fuievit,  to  rest,  to  be  at  peace,  and  makes  it 
•quiralent  to  Pacificator,  Tranquillizer,  or  Great 
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-Author  of  Peate.  This  is  a  sense  acoiirdaiv 
with  the  anticipated  and  realized  character  oi 
the  Messiah,  one  of  whose  crowning  denomhia- 
tions  is  '  Prince  of  Peace.'  Still  it  is  an  objec- 
tion to  this  sense  of  the  term,  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sustained  by  the  analogy  of  forms.  The 
idea  conveyed  by  the  proposed  interpretation,  is 
that  of  causing  or  effecting  peace ;  an  idea  for 
whicli  the  Hebrew  has  an  approjffiafe  form  of 
expression,  and  which,  in  this  word,  would  nor- 
mally be  rivtJ'D  mashliah.  The  actual  form, 
however,  is  wholly  diverse  from  this,  and  though 
several  examples  are  adduced  by  the  advocates 
of  this  interpretation,  of  analogous  derivations 
from  a  tri-literal  root,  as  "in*3  from  "113, 
niB>*3  from  ntTS,  ■nD^•7  from  ntSp,  &c.,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  original  characteristic  of  this 
form    is   a  passive  instead   of  an   active  sense, 

which  n?"'tJ'  obviously  requires  according  to  the 
exegesis  proposed. 

In  these  circumstances  we  venture  to  suggest 
another  origin  for  the  term.     In  our  view  the 

legitimate  derivation  is  from  T'NSi',  to  ask,  seek, 
require,  so  that  its  true  import  is  the  desired,  the 
longed  for  one.  The  appropriate  participial  form 

for  this  is  ?1N£i',  or  its  equivalent  ?''NU',  in 
which  the  passive  sense  is  predominant.  In 
words  of  this  class  the  weak  guttural  t<  not  only 
remits  its  vowel  to  the  preceding  letter,  but  falls 

out  in  the  writing,  as  ^S  for  ^NQ,  rh^  for  nVx*^, 

rT'B^T  for   rT't^Nn,  aT'l   for  niNil,  nnK>  for 

nnNK'.  We  obtain  by  this  process  ^'•B>  for  ^^NB', 

or  plStJ',  the  asked,  the  desired,  which  leaves  the 
passive  import  unimpaired.  We  have  then  to 
account   for   the    supplementary    letters    HI    oh 

{Tw'^^=T\'w'^^).  It  would  perhaps  be  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  form  71XJJ'  would  not  be 
retained  in  this  connection,  as  it  might  be  con- 
founded with  ^IXB*,  hades,  from  the  same  root. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  distinguish  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convey  in  tlie  word  itself  an  inti- 
mation of  the  divine  character  of  the  personage 
announced,  we  may  suppose  that  two  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  rTlIT'  Je/toua/t  are  appended  ; 
than  wliich  nothing  is  more  common  in  (he  con- 
struction of  proper  names  in  Hebrew.  Thus,  in 
the  names  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  we  recognise 
the  insertion  of  the  letter  H  as  a  fragment  of  the 
divine  title  TWTV ;  and  it  is  well  known  tliat  the 
termination  el  and  oh,  in  nearly  all  the  proper 
names  of  Scripture,  are  derived  from  the  divine 
designation  (Simonis,  Onomast.  §  x.)..  As  there 
is  nothing  then  on  the  ground  of  strict  philology 
which  can  be  objected  to  this  pedigree  of  the 
term,  and  as  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  is  wholly 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  predicted 
Messiah,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  tlie  decided 
preference  over  any  other  that  has  been  assigned. 
An  expression  in  Abarbanel's  Commentary  on 
this  passage,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had 
at  least  a  gleam  of  this  as  its  true  import.  In 
speaking  of  the  requisite  characters  of  tlie  Mes- 
siah, he  says, '  The  eighth  condition  and  attri- 
bute to  be  found  in  the  promised  King  is,  tliat 

the  nations  should  require  him,  V7NB',  and  that 
bis  rest  should  be  glorious.'    The  reader  wha 
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would  pursue  the  inquiry  into  tliis  subject,  may 
consult  with  advantage  Jacobi,  Alting  Sehilo, 
iii.  8 ;  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  ch.  ii.  1  a,  p.  41, 
Keith's  Transl.— G.  B. 

2.  SHILOH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
Bituated  among  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Bethel, 
eastward  of  tlie  great  northern  road,  wliere  the 
tabernacle  and  ark  remained  for  a  long  lime, 
from  the  days  of  Joshua,  during  the  ministry  of 
all  the  judges,  down  to  the  end  of  Eli's  life 
(Josh,  xviii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  To  this  circum- 
stance Shiloh  owed  all  its  importance ;  for  after 
the  loss  of  the  ark — which  never  returned  tlii- 
ther  after  it  had  been  restored  to  Israel  by  the 
Philistines — it  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  residence  of  Ahijali  the  prophet  (1 
Kings  xi.  29  ;  xii.  15  ;  xiv.  2),  but  it  is  more  than 
once  mentioned  as  accursed  and  forsaken  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  60  ;  Jer.  vii.  12,  14  ;  xxvi.  Ci).  The  last 
mention  of  it  in  Scripture  is  in  Jer.  xli.  5,  which 
only  shows  that  it  survived  the  exile.  Dr.  Robin- 
son identifies  it  with  a  place  named  Seilun,  a  city 
surrounded  by  hills,  with  an  opening  by  a  narrow 
valley  into  a  plain  on  the  south.  The  ruins  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  old  tower  with  walls  four  feet 
(hick,  and  of  large  stones  and  fragments  of  co- 
lumns indicative  of  an  ancient  site  (see  Robin- 
sen's  Palestine,  iii.  85-89). 

SHIMEI  CVP?',  renoioned;  Sept.  Sejuet),  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Saul,  residing  at  Bahu- 
rim,  who  grievously  insulted  king  David  when 
he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5-13).  The 
king  not  only  saved  him  from  the  immediate 
resentment  of  his  followers,  but  on  his  triumphant 
return  by  the  same  road  after  the  overthrow  of  his 
reWllious  son,  he  bestowed  on  Shimei  the  pardon 
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which  he  implored  (2  Sam.  xix.  16).  It  seems, 
however,  that  it  was  policy  which  chiefly  dictated 
this  course,  for  it  was  by  the  advice  of  David 
himself  (1  Kings  ii.  8,  9)  that  Solomon,  after  his 
father's  death,  made  Shimei  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
Jerusalem  (1  Kings  ii.  36,  37).  Three  years 
after  he  broke  his  parole  by  leaving  Jerusalem  in 
pursuit  of  some  runaway  slaves,  and  was,  on  hi? 
return,  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king  (1  Kings 
ii.  39-46). 

SHINAR  O'^P  ;  Sept.  %evvaa.p),  the  proper 
name  of  Babylonia,  particularly  of  the  country 
around  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10;  xiv.  1;  Isa.  xi. 
11;  Dan.  i.  2;  Zech.  v.  11);  see  Babylonia. 

SHIP.  In  few  things  is  there  greater  danger 
of  modern  associations  misleading  the  reader  of 
the  Scriptures  than  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  To  an  Englishman  a  ship  calls 
up  the  idea  of  '  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England,' 
which  have  so  long  withstood  the  '  battle  and  the 
breeze,'  and  done  so  much  to  spread  the  fame  and 
the  influence  of  the  British  nation  throughout  the 
world.  But  both  the  ships  and  the  navigation  of 
the  ancients,  even  of  the  most  maritime  states, 
were  as  dissimilar  as  things  of  the  same  kind 
can  well  be  to  the  realities  which  the  terms  now 
represent.  Navigation  confined  itself  to  coast- 
ing, or  if  necessity,  foul  weather,  or  chance  drove 
a  vessel  from  the  land,  a  regard  to  safety  urged 
the  commander  to  a  speedy  return,  for  he  had  no 
guide  but  such  as  the  stars  might  afford  under  skies 
with  which  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 
And  ships,  whether  designed  for  commercial  or 
warlike  purposes,  were  small  in  size  and  frail 
in  structure,  if  our  immense  piles  of  oak  and 
iron  be  taken  as  the  objects  of  comparison. 


498.    [Ancient  Ship  of  tlie  largest  kind.] 


The  Jews  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  sea- 
faring people  ;  yet  their  position  on  the  map  of 
the  world  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  ships  and  the 
business  which  relates  thereunto.  Phoenicia,  the 
north-western  part  of  Palestine,  was  unquestion- 
ably among,  if  not  at  the  head  of,  the  earliest 
cultivators  of  maritime  affairs.  Then  the  Holy 
Land  itself  lay  with  one  side  coasting  a  sea  which 
was  anciently  the  great  highway  of  navigation, 
and  the  centre  of  social  and  commercial  enter- 
prise. Within  its  own  borders  it  had  a  navi- 
gable lake.  The  Nile,  with  which  river  the 
fathers  of  the  nation  had  become  acquainted  in 
their  bondage,  was  another  great  thoroughfare  for 
ihipa.      And  the  Red  Sea  itself,  which   con- 


ducted towards  the  remote  east,  was  at  no  great 
distance  even  from  the  capital  of  the  land. 
Then  at  different  points  in  its  long  line  of  sea- 
coast  there  were  harbours  of  no  mean  repute. 
Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  Tyre  and  Sidon  in 
Phoenicia,  and  Acre  (Acco)  and  Jaff'a  (Joppa)  in 
Palestine.  Yet  the  decidedly  agricultural  bear- 
ing of  the  Israelitish  constitution  checked  sucIj 
a  development  of  power,  activity,  and  wealth, 
as  these  favourable  opportunities  might  have 
called  forth  on  behalf  of  seafaring  pursuits. 
There  can,  iiowever,  be  no  doubt  that  the  arts 
of  ship-building  and  of  navigation  came  to 
Greece  and  Italy  from  the  East,  and  immediately 
from  the  Levant ;  whence  we  may  justifiably 
infer  that  these  arts,  so  far  as  they  were  culti- 
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vated  in  Palestine,  were  there  in  a  higher  state  of 
)  erfection  at  an  early  period,  at  least,  tlian  in 
the  more  western  parts  of  the  world  (Ezek.  xxvii. ; 
StrabOjlib.  xvi. ;  Comenz,  De  Nave  Tyria).  In 
the  early  periods  of  their  history  the  Israelites 
themselves  would  partalae  to  a  small  extent  of  this 
skill  and  of  its  advantages,  since  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  they  gained  possession  of  the  entire 
land,  and  for  a  long  time  were  obliged  to  give  up 
the  sovereignty  of  very  much  of  their  seaboard 
to  the  Philistines  and  other  hostile  tribes.  The 
earliest  history  of  Palestinian  ships  lies  in  impene- 
trable darkness,  so  far  as  individual  facts  are 
concerned.  In  Gen.  xlix.  13  there  is,  however, 
a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  con- 
nect the  Israelites  with  shipping  at  an  early 
period  :  '  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 
the  sea,  and  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships,  and 
his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidou'  (compare  Deut. 
xxxiii.  19 ;  Josh.  xix.  10,  sq.)  :  words  which 
seem  more  fitly  to  describe  the  position  of  Asher 
in  the  actual  division  of  the  land.  These  local 
advantages,  however,  could  have  been  only  par- 
tially improved,  since  we  find  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  acting  as  carrier  by  sea  for  Solomon,  en- 
gaging to  convey  in  floats  to  Joppa  the  timber 
cut  in  Lebanon  for  the  temple,  and  leaving  to 
the  Hebrew  prince  the  duty  of  transporting  the 
wood  from  the  coast  to  Jerusalem.  And  when, 
after  having  conquered  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on 
the  farther  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  Solomon  pro- 
ceeded to  convert  them  into  naval  stations  for 
his  own  purposes,  he  was  still,  whatever  he  did 
himself,  indebted  to  Hiram  for  'shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea'  (1  Kings  ix.  26 ;  x.  22). 
The  effort,  however,  to  form  and  keep  a  navy  in 
connection  with  the  East  was  not  lastingly  suc- 
cessful ;  it  soon  began  to  decline,  and  Jehoshaphat 
failed  when  at  a  later  day  he  tried  to  give  new 
life  and  energy  to  the  enterprise  (I  Kings  xxii. 
49,  50). 

In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  a 
Jewish  seaport  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5).  Herod  the  Great 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  naturally  af- 
forded to  form  a  more  cajiacious  port  at  Caesarea 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  9.  3).  Nevertheless 
no  purely  Jewish  trade  by  sea  was  hence  even 
now  called  into  being.  Caesarea  was  the  place 
whence  Paul  embarked  in  order  to  proceed  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  His  voyage 
on  that  occasion,  as  described  most  grajihically 
in  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  xxvii.,  xxviii.), 
if  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  ancient  maritime 
alVairs  in  order  to  be  rightly  understood,  affords 
also  rich  and  valuable  materials  towards  a  his- 
tory of  the  subject,  and  might,  we  feel  convinced, 
be  so  treated  as  of  itself  to  supply  many  irre- 
sistible evidences  of  the  certainty  of  the  events 
therein  recorded,  and,  by  warrantable  inferences, 
of  the  credibility  of  the  evangelical  history  in 
general.  No  one  but  an  eye-witness  could  have 
written  the  minute,  exact,  true,  and  graphic  ac- 
count which  these  two  chapters  give. 

The  reader  of  the  New  Testament  is  well 
aware  how  frequently  he  finds  himself  with  the 
Saviour  on  the  romantic  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Gennesareth.  There  Jesus  is  seen,  now  addressing 
the  people  from  on  board  a  vessel,  itXolov  (Matt. 
xiii.  2 ;  Luke  t.  3)  ;  now  sailing  up  and  down 
the  lake  (Matt.  viii.  23  ;  ix.  1 ;  xiv.  13 ;  John 
Ti.  17).    Some  of  his  earliest  disciples  were  pro- 
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prietois  of  barks  which  sailed  on  this  tulanj  mk 
(Matt.  iv.  21  ;  John  xxi.  3 ;  Luke  v.  3).  Theae 
'  ships'  were  indeed  small.  Josephus  designates 
the  ships  here  employed  by  the  term  aKd<^. 
They  were  not,  however,  mere  boats.  They 
carried  their  anchor  with  them  (De  Bell.  Jud., 
iii.  10.  l;Vit.  xxxiii.).  There  was  too  a  kind  of 
vessel  larger  than  this,  called  <rx<Sia  by  Jose- 
phus, who  narrates  a  sea-fight  whicli  took  place 
on  the  lake,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans  by  Vespasian  himself  (De  Bell,  Jud., 
iii.  10.  9).  It  thus  appears  that  tlie  lake  was 
not  contemptible,  nor  its  vessels  mean ;  and  those 
should  hence  learn  to  qualify  their  language  who 
represent  the  Galilean  fishermen  as  of  the  poorest 
class. 


499.     [Ancient  Light-vessel,  Pompeif.] 


The  vessels  connected  with  Biblical  history 
were  for  the  most  part  ships  of  burden,  almost  in- 
deed exclusively  so,  at  least  within  the  period  ot 
known  historical  facts,  though  in  a  remote  an- 
tiquity the  Phoenician  states  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  supported  a  navy  for  warlike,  as  it  is  known 
they  did  for  predatory,  purposes.  This  peculi- 
arity, however,  of  the  Biblical  ships  exonerates  the 
writer  from  entering  into  tlie  general  subject  of 
the  construction  of  ancient  ships  and  their  seve- 
ral sub-divisions.  A  good  general  summary  on 
that  head  may  be  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  875,  sq.  A 
few  details  respecting  chiefly  ships  of  burden 
may  be  of  service  to  the  Scriptural  student.  In 
a  ship  of  this  kind  was  Paul  conveyed  to  Italy. 
They  (naves  onerariae)  were,  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  destined,  rounder  and  deeper 
than  ships  of  war,  and  sometimes  of  great  capa- 
city. In  consequence  of  their  hulk,  and  when 
laden,  of  their  weight,  they  were  impelled  by 
sails  rather  than  by  oars.  On  the  prow  stood  the 
insignia  from  which  the  ship  was  named,  and  by 
which  it  was  known.  These  in  Acts  (xxviii.  1 1) 
are  called  trapa.a'rifji.ov,  'sign,' which  it  appears 
consisted  in  this  case  of  figures  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux— lucida  sidera — brilliant  constellations,  aus- 
picious to  navigators  (Horat.  Od.,  i.  3 ;  Liv, 
xxxvii.  92 ;  Tac.  Ami.  vi.  34 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  i. 
10.  1).  Each  ship  was  provided  with  a  boat, 
intended  in  the  case  of  peril  to  facilitate  escape, 
aKatpT)  (Acts  xxvii.  16  ;  xxx.  32  ;  Cic.  De  Invent. 
ii.  51)  ;  and  several  anchors  (Acts  xxvii.  29, 40  ; 
Caes.  Civ.  i.  25)  ;  also  a  plumb-line  for  sounding 
(Acts  xxvii.  28  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4).  Among 
the  sails  one  bore  the  name  of  dprtfiwy,  traos* 
lated  iu  Acts  xxvii.  40,  by  '  maimail ;'  but  pa*' 
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•Ibly  the  word  may  rather  mean  what  is  now 
termed  the  '  topsail'  (_Schol.  ad  Juven.  xii.  68). 


SHITTAH. 
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500.    [Ancient  Anchors.] 

Il  great  danger  it  was  customary  to  gird  the 
vessel  with  cables,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
falling  to  pieces  under  the  force  of  wind  and  sea 
(Acts  xxvii.  17  :  Polyb.  xxvii.  3.  3  ;  Athen.  v. 
204;  Hor.  Od.  i.  14.6).  The  various  expedients 
that  were  employed  in  order  to  prevent  shipwrecic 
are  described  to  the  eye  in  the  passage  in  the 
Acts.  First,  the  vessel  was  lightened  by  throwing 
overboard  all  lumber,  luggage,  and  everything 
that  could  be  spared.  The  term  employed  by 
Luke  is  (TKev-fi  (xxvii.  19),  one  of  a  very  wide 
signification,  which  the  words  we  have  just 
employed  do  not,  we  think,  more  than  equal.  If 
the  peril  grew  more  imminent,  the  freight  was 
sacrificed  (xxvii.  38).  When  hope  or  endur- 
ance had  come  to  a  period,  recourse  was  had  to 
tlie  boat,  or  efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  shore 
on  spars  or  rafts  (xxvii.  38,  44).  The  captain 
was  denominated  vavK\y\pos  (xxvii.  11),  steers- 
man, though  he  was  a  different  person  from  him 
who  had  the  actual  charge  of  the  helm,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Kv^fpin^rris,  wliich  is  the  root 


901.    [Modem  Levantine  Ship.] 


of  our  vord  <  goremoi'  (Lat.  gubonatc?,  helms- 
man). 


The  dangers  of  the  ocean  to  sailors  on  board 
such  ships  as  these  were,  and  in  the  then  ignorance 
of  navigation,  caused  sailing  to  be  restricted  to 
the  months  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn ; 
winter  was  avoided.  To  the  Romans  the  sea  was 
opened  in  March  and  closed  in  November  (Caes. 
Bell.  Gall.  iv.  36 ;  v.  23 ;  Philo,  0pp.  iv.  548  ; 
Acts  xxvii.  9);  and  ships  which  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  were  still  at  sea  earnestly  sought  a  bar 
hour  in  which  to  pass  the  winter  (Acts  xxvii.  12). 

Schlozer,  Vers,  einer  Allg.  Geschichte  d. 
Handels  u.  d.  Schiffart  in  den  alt.  Zeiten, 
Rostock,  1 760 ;  La  Marine  des  Anciens  Peuples, 
par  le  Roy,  Paris,  1777 ;  Berghaus,  Gesch.  d. 
Schiffartskunde,  1 792 ;  Benedict,  Vers.  e.  Gesch, 
d.  Schiff.  u.  d.  Handels  hei  den  Alien,  1809; 
Howell,  On  the  War  Galleys  of  the  Ancients  ; 
A.iaX,  Archeologie  Navale,  Paris,  1840;  Bockb, 
Urkunden  uher  das  Seeioesen  des  Attischen 
Staaies.—J.  R.  B. 

SHISHAK  (p^>''^  ;  Sept.  2oi;(raK.»,  a  king  of 
Egypt  contemporary  with  Jeroboam,  to  whom  he 
gave  an  asylum  when  he  fled  from  Solomon  (1 
Kings  xi.  40).  This  was  indicative  of  his  politic 
disposition  to  encourage  the  weakening  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  the  growth  of  wliicii  under 
David  and  Solomon  was  probably  regarded  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt  with  some  alarm.  After  Jeroboam 
had  become  king  of  Israel,  and  probably  at  his 
suggestion,  Shishak  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  B.C.  971,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army  ; 
and  after  having  taken  tlie  fortified  places,  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem.  Satisfied  with  the 
submission  of  Rehoboam,  and  with  the  immense 
spoils  of  tlie  Temple,  the  king  of  Egypt  witiidrew 
witliout  imposing  any  onerous  conditions  upon 
the  humbled  grandson  of  David  (1  Kings  xiv. 
25,  26  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  2-9).  Sliishak  has  been 
identified  as  the  first  king  of  the  22nd  or  Dios- 
politan  dynasty,  the  Sesoncliis  of  profane  history. 
His  name  has  been  found  on  tlie  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. He  is  said  lo  have  been  of  Ethiopian  origin, 
and  it  is  supposed  thatj  with  the  support  of  the 
military  caste,  he  dethroned  the  Pharaoh  who 
gave  his  daughter  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii.  1). 
In  the  palace-temple  of  Karnak  there  still  exists  a 
large  bas-relief  representhig  Sesonchis,  who  bears 
to  the  feet  of  three  great  Theban  gods  the  chiefs  of 
vanquished  nations.  To  each  figure  is  attached 
an  oval,  indicating  the  town  or  district  which  he 
represents.  One  of  the  figures,  with  a  pointed 
beard  and  a  physiognomy  whicli  some  decide  to 
be  Jewish,  bears  on  his  oval  characters  whicii 
M.  Champollion  interprets  Yogda.  Melcui,  or 
'  kingdom  of  Judah,'  a  name  whose  comjjonent 
letters  agree  with  the  hieroglyphics,  though  Sir  J.G. 
Wilkinson  and  others  think  that  the  place  it  holds 
is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  a  rigid  sceptic.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  this 
figure  has  not,  as  some  have  hastily  conceived, 
been  alleged  to  represent  the  king,  but  to  personify 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Champollion,  Systeme 
Hieroglyph,  p.  205;  Rosellini,  Monwnenti  Sto- 
rici,  i.  85  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  37 ;  Cory, 
Chronological  Inquiry,  p.  5). 

SHITTAH  {r\m)  and  SHITTIM  (D^t5>) 
occur  in  several  passages  of  Exodus,  and  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  wood  which  was  employed  in 
making  various  parts  of  the  tabernacle  while  the 
Israelites  were  wandering  in  the  wilderness.     It 
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ig  mentioned  also  as  forming  part  of  the  offerings, 
as  in  Exod.  xxv.  5,  'rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and 
badgers'  skin*  and  shittim  wood  ;'  and  in  xxxv. 
7,  24.  In  La.  xli.  19,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
tree  worthy  of  planting,  '  I  will  plant  in  the  wil- 
derness the  cedar,  the  shittah  tree,  and  the  myrtle, 
and  the  oil  tree,'  &c.  But  considerable  doubts 
have  been  entertained  respecting  the  kind  of  wood 
or  tree  intended ;  hence  the  great  diversity  of  ren- 
dering, some  translators  retaining  the  original 
word.  It  is  evident  that  the  wood  must  either 
have  been  brought  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
from  Egypt  or  some  other  country,  or  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  few  timber  trees  indigenous 
in  the  desert  where  the  Israelites  wandered.  It  is 
curious  that  a  wood  has  for  many  ages  formed  an 
article  of  commerce  from  India  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  that  its  name,  sheeshum  or  seesum,  is  very 
similar  in  sound  to  the  shittim  of  Scripture. 
This  wood  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the 
article  Hobnim,  and  identified  it  with  the  shee- 
shum of  Forskal,  considering  it  as  probably  the 
same  as  tlie  sesamiiia  of  the  Periplus  of  Arriati. 
This  would  seem  to  afford  some  grounds  for  the 
opinion  held  by  some  authors,  that  the  shittah 
of  Scripture  was  some  valuable  foreign  wood. 


602.    [Acacia  Seyal.] 

But  there  does  not  appear  any  proof  that  shit- 
tim was  an  imported  wood,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  the  desert.  Ro- 
si'nmiiller  (after  Celsius,  ii.  p.  499)  says  :  '  the 
Hebrew  name,  which  is  properly  shintah,  was 
formed  from  the  Egyptian  word  shant,  the  double 
t  being  substituted  for  the  nt,  for  the  sake  of  sound 
and  an  easier  pronunciation.'    The  Arabs  also  call 

it  Jjj   kart    or   karatz,    written   also  kharad. 

Tlie  Arabs  pronounce  the  Egyptian  name  so7it. 
This  is  a  tree  of  the  genus  Acacia,  found  both  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Thus  Pros- 
per Alpinus  (De  Plantis  JEgypti,  p.  6)  :  *  Aca- 
cia, quam  sant  ^gyptii  appellant,  in  ^gypti 
locis  a  marl  remotis  nascitnr  :  hujusque  arbores 
■jopiosissimae  in  montibus  Synai,  pene  rubrum 
mare  positis  proveniunt.'  Celsius,  moreover,  quotes 
Eugene  Roger  {T.  S.  p.  17)  as  stating,  « Le  Se- 
t^im  ne  se  trouve  que  dans  I'Arabie  deserte,  et 
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croist  proche  de  la  terre  des  Madianites,  pm 
eloign^e  du  mont  Sinai,  en  un  lieu  qu'on  appella 
Sethim  ou  Sethe,  soit  que  I'arbre  tire  son  nom  du 
lieu,  ou  que  I'arbre  donne  le  nom  au  lieu  mesme 
de  sa  naissance.  Son  bois  est  leger,  de  tres  bonne 
odeur,  et  incorruptible  aussi  bien  que  le  bois  de 
cedre,  c'est  du  bois  de  sethim  que  fut  fabriquee 
I'arche  d'alliance.'  '  The  acacia  tree,'  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  '  being  by  much  the  largest  and  most 
common  tree  in  these  deserts  (Arabia  Petraea),  we 
have  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  shittim 
wood  was  the  wood  of  the  acacia,  especially  as 
its  flowers  are  of  an  excellent  smell,  for  the  shit- 
tah tree  is,  in  Isa.  xli.  19,  joined  with  the  myrtle 
and  other  fragrant  shrubs.'  Mr.  Bruce,  again, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks,  that  '  the 
acacia  seems  the  only  indigenous  tree  in  the 
Thebaid.  The  male  is  called  the  Saiel ;  from  it 
proceeds  the  gum-arabic  on  incision  with  an  axe. 
Tliis  gum  chiefly  comes  from  Arabia  Petraea, 
where  these  trees  are  most  numerous.'  Mr.  Kitto 
says  :  The  required  species  is  found  in  either  the 
Acacia  gummifera,  or  in  the  A.  Seyel,  or  rather 
in  both.  They  both  grow  abundantly  in  the 
valleys  of  that  region  in  which  the  Israelites 
wandered  for  forty  years,  and  both  supply  pro- 
ducts which  must  have  rendered  them  of  much 
value  to  the  Israelites.  We  think  the  probability 
is,  that  the  A.  Seyel  supplied  the  shittim  wood, 
if,  indeed,  the  name  did  not  denote  acacia  wood 
in  general.  This  tree  grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.'  So  M.  Bov6  :  '  Le  lendemain, 
en  traversant  le  Voode  (Wady)  Schen,  je  vis 
un  grand  nombre  d' Acacia  Seyel;  cet  arbre 
s'eleve  I  la  hauteur  de  vingt  a  vingt-cinq  pieds. 
Les  Arabes  font  avec  son  bois  du  charbon  qu'ils 
vont  vendre  a  Suez.'  Robinson  and  Smith  fre- 
quently mention  the  Seyel  a.a  occurring  in  the  same 
situations.  It  is  very  probable  therefore  that  it 
yielded  the  shittim  wood  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 

SHITTIM,  a  spot  in  the  plam  of  Moab,  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  Israelites  formed  their 
last  encampment  before  passing  the  Jordan 
(Num.  xxv.  1 ;  comp.  Micah  vi.  5).  See 
Wandering. 

SHITTIM,  VALLEY  OF,  mentioned  in  Joel 
iii.  18.  It  must  certainly  have  been  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Je- 
rusalem, although  the  particular  vale  cannot  now 
be  distinguished.  The  name  is  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  an  appellative — 'acacia  vale'  denot- 
ing, perhaps,  as  that  tree  delights  in  a  dry  soil, 
an  arid,  unfruitful  vale. 

SHOE.     [Sandal.] 

SHOHAM  (DHK^),  a  precious  stone  mentioned 
in  Gen.  ii.  12;  Exod.  xxviii.  9;  xxxv.  9-27; 
Job  xxviii.  16 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  That  it  is 
really  imknown  is  evinced  by  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  have  been  hazarded  concerning 
it.  In  tlie  two  last  texts  the  Sept.  makes  it  the 
beryl  (firipiWiov),  and  is  followed  by  the  Vul  • 
gate.  Josephus  also  gives  it  the  same  name  (An' 
tiq.  iii. 7.  5).  This  is  a  great  weight  of  authority  j 
and  whether  the  beryl  be  the  shoham  or  not,  it  is  a 
Scriptural  stone  by  virtue  of  the  mention  of  it  in 
Rev.  xxi.  20.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stone 
which  we  call  beryl  is  the  substance  to  which  the 
ancients  gave  the  same  name.  It  is  of  a  pale  sea- 
green  colour,  inclining  sometimes  to  water  blu^ 
and  sometimes  to  yelUw.     In  ita  crystalliieiJ 
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forni  } ;  exhibits  sexagonal  columns  striped  lon- 
gitudinally. The  shoham  furnished  the  shoulder- 
pieces  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  on 
each  of  which  six  names  were  engraven,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  stalky  beryl,  consisting  of  long, 
stout,  hexagonal  pieces,  was  peculiarly  suited. 
Beryls  are  found,  but  not  often,  in  collections  of 
ancient  gems.  In  Gen.  ii.  12,  the  shoham  is 
named  as  the  product  of  Havilah ;  in  Job 
xxviii.  16,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  stone  of  great 
value,  being  classed  with  the  sapphire  and  the 
gold  of  Ophir  ;  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  it  appears  as 
a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

In  Gen.  ii.  12,  the  Sept.  renders  the  word, 
which  it  elsewhere  gives  as  the  beryl,  by  \i'0os  it 
npiffivos,  or  the  '  chrysoprasus,'  according  to  its 
etymology  '  leek-green  stone ;'  but  as  the  an- 
cients did  not  nicely  distinguish  between  stones  of 
similar  quality  and  colour,  it  is  probable  that  the 
beryl  is  still  intended  by  the  translator  in  this 
text.  The  chrysoprasus  (xpvffiirpaffos)  is,  how- 
ever, a  Scriptural  stone,  being  named  in  Rev.  xxi. 
20.  It  is,  as  the  name  imports,  of  a  greenish 
golden  colour,  like  a  leek  ;  i.  e.  usually  apple- 
green,  passing  into  a  grass-green  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
xxvii.  20,  21). 

Lutlier,  relying  upon  the  authority  of  some 
ancient  versions,  makes  the  shoham  to  have  been 
the  onyx,  an  interpretation  which  Braun,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Eichhorn,  and  others  support  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds.  This  indeed  is  the  stone  usually 
given  for  the  Shoham  in  Hebrew  lexicons,  and 
is  the  one  which  the  Authorized  Version  has  also 
adopted. 

SHUAL.  ^yity  shual,  and  »S  aye  or  ije, 
jackal  (?),  are  both  somewhat  arbitrarily  inter- 
preted by  the  word  '  fox  ;'  although  that  denomi- 
nation is  not  uniformly  employed  in  different 
texts  (Judg.  XV.  4 ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  xi.  27 ;  Ps. 
Ixiii.  10  ;  Cant.  ii.  15 ;  Lam.  v.  18 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4). 
Fox  is  thus  applied  to  two  or  more  species, 
though  only  strictly  applicable  in  a  systematic 
view  to  Taaleb,  which  is  the  Arabic  name  of 
a  wild  canine,  probably  the  Syrian  fox,  Vulpes 
Thaleb  or  Taaleb  of  modern  zoologists,  and  the 
only  genuine  species  indigenous  in  Palestine. 
Fox  is  again  the  translation  of  a\(iir7)|,  in  Matt. 
viii.  20 ;  Luke  ix.  5-8 ;  xiii.  32 :  but  here 
also  the  word  in  the  original  texts  may  apply 
generically  to  several  species  rather  than  to  one 
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only.  There  is  in  the  language  of  the  ancients 
a  vague  and  often  an  indiscriminating  use  of 
zoological  names;  while  among  the  moderns  the 
contrary  tendency  exists,  it  being  often  attempted 
to  apply  specifically  those  ancient  terms  which 
in  their  original  acceptation  were  more  or  less 
generic ;  and  mere  scnolars,  not  familiar  with 
the  principles  which  guide    the    reasoning  of 


systematists,    often  disregard    their  conclusions, 
and  follow  the  still  more   fallacious  inferences 
drawn  from  arbitrary  etymologies  and  the  fancied 
authority  of  similarity  of  names  in  kindred  lan- 
guages.     Yet  every  modem  tongue  of  the  west, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  attention  that  is  paid 
to  a  more  definite  terminology,  abounds  in  similar 
transferences  of  the  same  radical  names  from  one 
species   to  another,  and  often  to  genera  totally 
distinct.     These  remarks  apply  forcibly  in  the 
present  case  ;  for,  of  vulpine  animals,  though  the 
taaleb  alone  is  considered   indigenous,  there  is 
the  so-called  Turkish  fox  (Cynalopex  Turcicus) 
of  Asia  Minor,  not  unknown  to  the  south  as  far 
as  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  an  occa- 
sional visitant  at  least  of  the  woods  of  Libanus. 
This  animal  is  one  of  an  osculant  group,  with  the 
general  characters  of  vulpes,  but  having  the  pu- 
pils of  the  eyes  less  contractile  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  a  gland  on  the  base  of  the  tail,  marked 
by  a  dark  spot.     There,  is  besides,  one  of  a  third 
group,  namely,    Thous   anthus,   or  deeb  of  the 
Arabs,  occasionally  held  to  be  the  wolf  of  Scrip- 
ture, because  it  resembles  the  species  in  general 
appearance,  though  so  far  inferior  in  weight,  size, 
and  powers,  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  dangerous, 
or  likely  to  be  the  wolf  of  the  Bible.     The  two 
first  do  not  howl,   and  the  third  is  solitary  and 
howls  seldom  ;  but  there  is  a  fourth  (Cams  Syri- 
acus,  Ehrenb.)  which  howls,  is  lower  and  smaller 
than  a  fox,  has  a  long  ill-furnished  tall,  small  ears, 
and  a  rufous-grey  livery.     This  may  be  the  Ca- 
7iis  aureus,  or  jackal  of  Palestine,   though  cer- 
tainly not  the  XP^'^^"^  '^^  -(Lilian.     The  German 
naturalists  seem  not  to  have  considered  it  identi- 
cal with  the  common  jackal  (Sacalius  aureus), 
which  is  sufficiently  common  along  the  coast,  is 
eminently  gregarious,  offensive  in  smell ;  howls 
intolerably  in  complete  concert  with  all  others 
within  hearing ;  burrows  ;  is  crepuscular  and  noc- 
turnal, impudent,  thievisli ;  penetrates  into  out- 
houses ;  ravages  poultry-yards  more  ruinously  than 
the  fox  ;  feeds  on  game,  lizards,  locusts,  insects, 
garbage,  grapes  ;  and  leaves  not  even  the  graves 
of  man  himself  undisturbed.     It  may  ultimately 
turn  out  that  Canis  Syriacus  is  not  a  jackal,  but 
a  chryseus,  or  wild  dog,  belonging  to  the  group  of 
Dholes,  well  known  in  India,  and,  though  closely 
allied  to,  distinct  from,  the  jackal.     But  whether 
the  last-mentioned  is  the  ^N  and  D''''N,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  Bochart  does  not  solve  by  making 

thoes  synonymous  with  <fji  awi,  and  beni-awi, 

since  that  denomination  is  only  a  slight  mutation 
of  Vawa,  the  name  applied  to  wild  dogs  in 
India,  China,  and  even  in  South  America,  being 
an  imitation  of  barking ;  while  thoes,  thos,  the 
Phrygian  daus,  Greek  Ows,  are  of  the  same  radi' 
cal  origin  as  our  dog,  and  Teutonic  rfocAe,  dogue; 
and  in  Semitic  tongues  appears  in  the  ifbrms  of 
tokla,  tulke,  tilki,  applied  to  species  not  of  the 
same  genus. 

Russell  heard  of  four  species  of  Canids  at 
Aleppo,  Emprich  and  Ehrenberg  of  four  in  Liba- 
nus, not  identical  with  each  other ;  nor  are  any  of 
these  clearly  included  in  the  thirteen  species  which 
the  last-named  writers  recognise  in  Egypt.  They 
still  omit,  or  are  not  cognizant  of,  wild  dogs, 
already  mentioned  in  this  work  [Dogs]  ,  and  like- 
wise other  wild  species  in  Arabia  and  Persia  | 
all,  including  foxes,  having  migratory  habits,  and 
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therefore  not  unlikely  to  visit  Palestine.  Some  of 
these  may  have  accompanied  the  movements  of 
the  great  invasions  of  antiquity,  or  the  caravans, 
and  become  acclimated ;  and,  again,  may  have 
departed,  or  have  been  gradually  extinguished  by 
local  circumstances,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  or  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  or 
finally,  they  may  have  been  extirpated  since  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder. 

We  have  therefore  no  proof  that  shual  denotes 
exclusively  the  fox,  and  that  aye  or  ije  and  ii/im, 
and  Hasselquist's  little  foxes,  refer  solely  to 
jackals ;  particularly  as  these  animals  were,  if 
really  known,  not  abundant  in  Western  Asia,  even 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  empire; 
for  they  are  but  little  noticed  by  the  Greek  writers 
and  sportsmen  who  resided  where  now  they  are 
heard  and  seen  every  evening ;  these  authorities 
offering  no  remark  on  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  species,  namely,  the  chorus  of 
bowlings  lasting  all  night  —  a  habit  so  into- 
lerable that  it  is  the  invariable  theme  of  all  the 
Semitic  writers  since  the  Hegira  whenever  they 
mention  the  jackal.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  shual,  if  a  general  denomination,  and  that 
ajim,  if  the  etymology  be  just,  is  derived  from 
howling  or  barking,  and  may  designate  the  jackal, 
though  more  probably  it  includes  also  those  wild 
Canidae  which  have  a  similar  habit. 

Vulpes  Taaleb,  or  Taleh,  the  Syrian  fox,  is  of  the 
size  of  an  English  cur  fox,  and  similarly  formed  ; 
but  the  ears  are  wider  and  longer,  the  fur  in 
general  ochry-rufous  above,  and  whitish  beneath : 
there  is  a  faint  black  ring  towards  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  and  the  back  of  the  ears  are  sooty,  with 
bright  fulvous  edges.  The  species  burrows,  is 
silent  and  solitary,  extends  eastward  into  South- 
ern Persia,  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  Natolia. 
Ehrenberg's  two  species  of  Taleh  (one  of  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  Anubis  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
Geoffroy's  Cants  Niloticus,  the  Abou  Hossein  of 
the  Arabs)  are  nearly  allied  to,  or  varieties  of  the 
species,  but  residing  in  Egypt,  and  further  to  the 
same  south,  where  it  seems  they  do  not  burrow. 
The  Syrian  Taleh  is  reputed  to  be  very  destructive 
in  the  vineyards,  or  rather  a  plunderer  of  ripe 
grapes ;  but  he  is  certainly  less  so  than  the  jackal, 
whose  ravages  are  carried  on  in  troops  and  with 
less  fear  of  man. 

None  of  the  explanations  which  we  have  seen 
of  the  controverted  passage  in  Judg.  xv.  4,  5, 
relative  to  the  shualim,  foxes,  jackals,  or  other 
canines,  which  Samson  employed  to  set  fire  to 
the  com  of  the  Philistines,  is  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory to  our  mind.  First,  taking  Dr. 
Kennicott'g  proposed  explanation  of  the  case  by 

changing  D  vyiK*  to  D vVB',  thus  reading  '  foxes' 
instead  of  ' sheaves,' and  translating  331, 'ends,' 
instead  of  '  tails,'  the  meaning  then  would  be, 
that  Samson  merely  connected  three  hundred 
shocks  of  com,  already  reaped,  by  bands  or  ends, 
and  thus  burned  the  whole.  We  admit  that  this, 
at  first  view,  appears  a  rational  explanation  ;  but 
it  should  be  observed  that  three  hundred  shocks 
of  com  would  not  make  two  stacks,  and  there- 
fore the  result  would  be  quite  inadequate,  con- 
sidered as  a  punishment  or  act  of  vengeance 
upon  the  Philistine  population,  then  predominant 
trer  the  greater  part  of  Palestine :  and  if  we  take 
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shocks  to  mean  com-stacks,  then  it  may  be  asked 
how,  and  for  what  object,  were  three  hundred 
com-stacks  brought  together  in  one  place  from  a 
surface  of  country  at  least  equal  to  Yorkshire  ? 
The  task,  in  that  hilly  region,  would  have  occu- 
pied all  the  cattle  and  vehicles  for  several  months  • 
and  then  the  com  could  not  have  been  thrashed 
out  without  making  the  whole  population  travel 
repeatedly,  in  order  finally  to  reload  the  grain 
and  take  it  to  their  threshing  floors. 

Reverting  to  the  interpretation  of  foxes  burning 
the  harvest  by  means  of  firebrands  attached  ta 
their  tails,  the  case  is  home  out  by  Ovid  {Fasti, 
iv.  681)— 

'  Cur  igitur  missae  junctis  ardentia  telis 
Terga  ferunt  vulpes.' 
And  again,  in  the  fable  of  Apthonius,  quoted  by 
Merrick ;  but  not,  as  is  alleged,  by  the  brick  with 
a  bas-relief  representing  a  man  driving  two  foxes 
with  fire  fastened  to  their  tails,  which  was  found 
twenty-eight  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
London ;  because  tiles  of  similar  character  and 
execution  have  been  dug  up  in  other  parts  of 
England,  some  representing  the  history  of  Susanna 
and  the  elders,  and  others  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  therefore  all  derived  from  biblical,  not  pagan 
sources. 

Commentators,  following  the  reading  of  the 
Sept.,  have  with  common  consent  adopted  the 
interpretation,  that  two  foxes  were  tied  together  by 
their  tails  with  a  firebrand  between  them.  Now 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  Romans,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  fable  of 
Apthonius.  We  understand  the  text  to  mean, 
that  each  fox  had  a  separate  brand ;  and  mos* 
naturally  so ;  for  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
two  united  would  run  in  the  same  direction. 
They  would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each  other, 
and  ultimately  fight  most  fiercely  ;  whereas  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  every  canine  would  run,  with 
fire  attached  to  its  tail,  not  from  choice  but  ne- 
cessity, through  standing  corn,  if  the  field  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the  animal's  burrow :  for  foxes 
and  jackals,  when  chased,  run  direct  to  their 
holes,  and  sportsmen  well  know  the  necessity  of 
stopping  up  those  of  the  fox  while  the  animal  is 
abroad,  or  there  is  no  chance  of  a  chace.  We 
therefore  submit  tliat  by  the  words  rendered  '  tail 
to  tail '  we  should  understand  the  end  of  the  fire- 
brand attaclied  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
Finally,  as  the  operation  of  tying  300  brands  to 
as  many  fierce  and  irascible  animals  could  not 
be  effected  in  one  day  by  a  single  man,  nor  pro- 
duce the  result  intended  if  done  in  one  place,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  name  of  Samson, 
as  the  chief  director  of  the  act,  is  employed  to 
represent  the  whole  party  who  effected  his  inten- 
tions in  different  places  at  the  same  time,  and 
thereby  insured  that  general  conflagration  of  the 
harvest  which  was  the  signal  of  open  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Israel  to  the  long-endured  oppression 
of  the  Philistine  people.  These  observations, 
though  by  no  means  sufliciently  answering  all  the 
objections,  are  the  best  we  can  offer  on  a  difSculi 
question  which  could  not  be  passed  over  altogetha 
without  notice  [Dog  ;  Wolf]. — C.  H.  S. 

SHUMIM  (D^P-lty)  occurs  only  once  in  Scrip, 
ture,  and  that  in  the  passage  which  has  alieady 
been  quoted  under  Abattachiu,  &c.,  where  the 
Israelites  are  described  as  murmuring,  amoQg 


SHUNEM. 

othei  things,  for  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the 
garlic  {shumim)  of  Egypt.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  coJTectly  so  translated,  as  the 

Arabic    **J   {thoni)   still  signifies  a  species   of 

garlic,  wiiich  is  cultivated  and  esteemed  through- 
out Eastern  countries.  Ancient  authors  mention 
that  [tarlic  was  cultivated  in  Egypt.     Herodotus 
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Palestine  to  Shur,  is  called  in  Exod.  xv.  22, 
the  'desert  of  Shur,'  but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  8, 
the  '  desert  of  Etham.' 

SHUSHAN  O^B'),  also  Shush annah 
(nSK'IK' ;  Sept.  Kplvov),  occurs  in  several  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  translated  lily  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  In  the  article  Krinon  we 
have  mentioned  that  several  plants  have  been 
adduced  as  the  lily  of  the  New  Testament,  such 
as  Amaryllis  lutea,  Ixiolirion  motitanum,  &c., 
but  that  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  or  the  scarlet 
martagon  lily,  apjiears  to  be  the  one  alluded  to 
by  our  Saviour.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  no 
doubt  several  other  plants  indigenous  in  Syria, 
which  might  be  grouped  with  them,  and  come 
under  the  denomination  of  lily,  when  that  name 
is  used  in  a  general  sense,  as  it  often  is  by  tra- 
vellers and  others.  The  term  shoshun  or  sosun 
seems  also  to  have  been  employed  in  this  sense. 
It  was  known  to  the  Greeks ;  for  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  preparing  an  ointment  called 
susinon,  which  others,  he  says,  call  Kptvivov,  that 
is,  lilinum.  So  Athenseus,  as  translated  by 
Celsius :  '  Suson  enim  id  significare  Persis,  quod 
Kpiyov  Graecis.'  The  Arabic  authors  also  use  the 
word  in  a  general  sense,  several  varieties  being 
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S04.    [Shallot.    Allium  Ascalonicum.] 

enumerates  it  as  one  of  the  substances  upon  which 
a  large  sum  (1600  talents)  was  spent  for  feeding 
labourers  employed  in  building  the  Pyramids; 
so  also  Pliny,  who,  moreover,  states  that  it  was 
80  higlJy  esteemed,  that '  allium  cepasque  inter 
Deos  in  jurejurando  habuere  olim  ^gyptii.'  The 
species  considered  to  have  been  thus  cultivated 
in  Egypt,  is  Allium  Ascalonicum,  which  is  the 
most  common  in  Eastern  countries,  and  obtains 
its  specific  name  from  having  been  brought  into 
Europe  from  Ascalon.  It  is  now  usually  known 
in  the  kitchen  garden  by  the  name  of '  eschalot' 
or  '  shallot,'  and  is  too  common  to  require  a 
fuller  notice. — J.  F.  R. 

SHUNEM  (D3-1K' ;  Sept.  Sowc^m),  a  town  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  where  the 
Philistines  encamped  before  Saul's  last  battle  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  4),  and  to  which  belonged  Abishag, 
the  last  wife  of  David  (1  Kings  i.  3),  and  'the 
Shunamite  woman,'  with  whom  Elisha  lodged  (2 
Kings  iv.  8-37  ;  viii.  1-6).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  it  as,  in  their  day,  a  village,  lying  five 
Roman  miles  from  Mount  Tabor  towards  the 
south.  They  call  it  Sulem  (2oi;AV)-  It  ^^^s  of 
late  years  been  recognised  in  a  village  called 
Solam,  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Zerin 
(Jezreel),  which  is  a  small  place  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  where  nothing  occurs  to  denote  an  ancient 
site  (Elliot,  ii.  378;  Schubert,  iii.  165;  Robin- 
son, iii.  169,  170). 

SHUR  ("l-IK' ;  Sept.  2oj5/>),  a  city  on  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  and  Palestine  (Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  xx. 
1;  XXV.  18;  1  Sam.  xv.  7)  ;  xxvii.  8).  Josephus 
makes  it  the  same  as  Pelusium  (Antiq.  vi.  7,  3 ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7) ;  but  this  city  bore  among 
the  Hebrews  the  name  of  Sin.  More  probably 
8hur  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem 
Sua.    The  desert  extending  from  the  borders  of 


^u:*M>  sosun. 

name  is  applied  even  to  kinds  of  Iris,  of  which 
several  species,  with  various  coloured  flowers,  are 
distinguished. 


!^0^.    [Lotus.    Water-lily.] 

The  shushan  of  Scripture  has  been  variously 
interpreted  by  translators,  being  by  some  tliought 
to  be  the  rose,  by  others  the  violet,  or  con- 
vallaria,  a  jasmine,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the 
plants  included  under  the  general  name  of  lily. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  none  but  a  plant  which 
was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  would  be 
found  occurring  in  so  many  diflerent  passages. 
Thus,  in  1  Kings  vii.  19-26,  and  2  Chron. 
iv.  5,  it  is  mentioned  as  forming  the  ornamental 
work  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  brazen  sea,  mad* 
of  molten  brass,  for  the  house  of  Solomon,  by 
Hiram  of  Tyre.  In  Canticles  the  word  is  fni» 
quently  mentioned ;  and  it  is  curious  that  im 
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five  passages,  Cant  ii.  2  and  16 ;  ir.  5  ;  vi.  2  and 
3,  there  is  a  reference  to  feeding  among  lilies : 
which  ajipears  unaccountable,  when  we  consider 
'.hat  the  allusion  is  made  simply  to  an  ornamen- 
tal or  sweet-smelling  plant ;  and  this  the  shushan 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  other  passages  in 
which  it  is  mentioned.  Thus  in  Cant.  ii.  1, 
'  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  val- 
leys;' ver.  2,  'as  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is 
my  love  among  the  daughters ;'  v.  13,  '  his  lips 
like  lilies,  dropping  sweet-smelling  myrrh  ;'  vii. 
2,  '  thy  belly  is  like  an  heap  of  wheat  set  about 
with  lilies.'  If  we  consider  that  the  book  of  Can- 
ticles is  supposed  to  have  been  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a 
princess  of  Egypt,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  imagery  may  have  been  derived  from 
her  native  country,  and  that  the  above  lily  maiy 
be  a  plant  of  Egypt,  rather  than  of  Palestine. 
And  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  case,  especially 
as  the  water  lily  or  lotus  of  the  Nile  seems 
suitable  to  most  of  the  above  passages,  as  we 
may  endeavour  on  some  future  occasion  to 
prove.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  92)  says :  '  When 
the  waters  have  risen  to  their  extremest  height, 
and  all  the  fields  are  overflowed,  there  ap- 
pears above  the  surface  an  immense  quantity 
of  plants  of  the  lily  species,  which  the  Egyptians 
call  the  lotus;  having  cut  down  these  they 
dry  them  in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flowers, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  poppy,  they  bake, 
and  make  into  a  kind  of  bread:  they  also  eat 
the  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  round,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  about  the  size  of  an  apple. 
There  is  a  second  species  of  the  lotus,  which 
grows  in  the  Nile,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a 
rose.  The  fruit,  which  grows  from  the  bottom  of 
the  root  resembles  a  wasp's  nest :  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  kernels  of  the  size  of  an 
olive  stone,  which  are  very  grateful  either  fresh 
or  dried.'  All  this  exists  even  to  the  present 
day.  Both  the  roots  and  the  stalks  form  articles 
of  diet  in  Eastern  countries,  and  the  large  fari- 
naceous seeds  of  both  the  nymphaea  and  nelum- 
bium  are  roasted  and  eaten.  Hence  probably 
the  reference  to  feeding  among  lilies  in  the  above 
quoted  passages. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  adduce 
also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor  in  his 
*  Bible  illustrated  by  Egyptian  monuments,^  where 
he  says  that  the  lilies  of  the  xlv.  and  Ixix.  Psalms 
have  puzzled  all  Biblical  critics.  The  title, 
'To  the  chief  musician  upon  Shoshannim,'  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  some  unknown 
tune  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  But 
Dr.  Taylor  says, '  the  word  Shoshannim  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  signify  lilies,  and  lilies 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  ode. 
But  this  hymeneal  ode  was  intended  to  be 
sung  by  the  female  attendants  of  the  Egyptian 
princess,  and  they  are  called  "the  lilies,"  not  only 
by  a  poetic  reference  to  the  lotus  lilies  of  the 
Nile,  but  by  a  direct  allusion  to  their  custom  of 
making  the  lotus  lily  a  conspicuous  ornament  of 
their  head-dress.'  Thus,  therefore,  all  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  Shoshan  occurs  ap- 
pear to  be  explained  by  considering  it  to  refer  to 
the  lotus  lily  of  the  Nile.— J.  F.  R. 

2.  SHUSHAN,  or  Susa,  the  chief  town  of  Su- 
•iana,  and  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  the  kings  of 
P«nia  had  their  winter  residence  (Dan.  viii.  2 ; 
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Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esther  i.  2,  5).  It  was  situated  upon 
the  Eulaeus  or  Choasfws,  probably  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  vHlage  Shus  (Rennel,  Geog.  of 
Herodotus ;  Kinneir,  Mem.  Pers.  Empire ;  K. 
Porter,  Travels,  ii.  4,  11;  Ritter,  Erdkunde 
Asien,  ix.  291 ;  Pictorial  Bible,  on  Dan.  viii.  2). 
Others  believe  the  site  to  be  that  of  Shuster  (Vin- 
cent, Commerce  and  Navig.  of  the  Ancients ; 
Von  Hammer,  in  Mem.  of  the  Geog.  Sac.  o^ 
Paris,  ii.  320,  sq. ;  333,  sq.).  At  Shus,  which  is 
the  more  likely  position,  there  are  extensive  ruins, 
stretching  perhaps  twelve  miles  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other,  and  consisting,  like  the  other 
ruins  of  this  region,  of  hillocks  of  earth  and  rubbish 
covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and  coloured 
tile.  At  the  foot  of  these  mounds  is  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small  building  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  that  prophet  are  locally 
believed  to  rest.  It  is  apparently  modem ;  but 
nothing  but  the  belief  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
prophet's  sepulchre  could  have  led  to  its  being 
built  in  the  place  where  it  stands  (Malcolm,  Hist, 
of  Persia,  i.  255,  256);  and  it  may  be  added 
that  such  identifications  are  of  far  more  value  in 
these  parts,  where  occasion  for  them  is  rare,  than 
among  the  crowded  *  holy  places'  of  Palestine. 
The  city  of  Shus  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  in- 
fested by  lions,  hyaenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
It  is  in  N.  lat.  31°  56'  and  E.  long.  48°  26'. 
SIDON.     [ZiDON.] 

SIHON  (|in^p,  sweeping  away;  i.  e.  a  war- 
rior sweeping  all  before  him ;  Sept.  ^rjiiv),  the 
king  of  the  Amorites,  reigning  at  Heshbon,  who 
was  destroyed,  and  his  kingdom  subjugated,  in 
the  attempt  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Israelitei 
through  his  dominions  (Num.  xxi.  21,  23,  sq.) 
[Amorites]. 

SIHOR  ("llh^SJ',  nihtJ' ),  more  properly  Shi- 
CHOR,  the  Hebrew  proper  name  for  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xxiii.  3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18).  The  word  means  '  black  ;' 
and  a  corresponding  name  or  epithet  (MeAai) 
was  by  the  Greeks  applied  to  the  same  river 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  291),  on  account  of  the 
black  slime  left  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inun- 
dation. In  Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  Sihor 
is  put  as  the  south-western  limit  of  Palestine, 
where  one  would  rather  expect  *the  torrent  o/ 
Egypt ;'  see  River. 

SIHOR-LIBNATH  (032^  ih^B'),  a  small 
stream  or  river  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  in  the 
tenitory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26).  Michaelis 
{Hist.  Vitri,  §  2,  in  Com.  Soc.  Goti.  iv.)  trans- 
lates it  'glass-river,'  and  identifies  it  with  the 
Belus,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Acre,  and  from 
whose  sands  the  first  glass  was  made  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians (Straho,  xvi.  p.  758;  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  7; 
Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10.  2). 

SILAS  (SiAoj),  a  contraction  of  Silvanus 
{^i\ovav6s),  a  distinguished  Christian  teacher  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who,  with  Barnabas,  was 
associated  by  that  church  with  Paul  (Acts  xv.  22, 
32),  and  accompanied  him  in  his  second  journey 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xv.  40  ; 
xvi.  19,  25  ;  xvii.  4).  He  remained  behind  at  Berea 
for  a  short  time,  when  Paul  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
that  place  (Acts  xvii.  10,  14).  They  met  again  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5  ;  comp.  Thess.  i.  1),  where 
Silas  wa3  active  in  the  work  of  an  evangelist  (3 
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Cor.  i.  19).  He  is  invariably  called  Silvanus  iit 
the  Epistles,  but  the  contraction  Silas  is  always 
used  in  the  Acts.  Whether  this  Silvanus  is  the 
•ame  person  who  was  the  bearer  of  St.  Peter's 
epistle  to  tiie  churches  in  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet.  v. 
1 2),  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  traditions  (ap. 
Dorothaeum  et  Hippolytum)  regard  Silas  and  Sil- 
vanus as  different  persons,  making  the  former 
bishop  of  Corinth,  and  the  latter  bishop  of  Thes- 
salonica.  See  Fabricius,  Lux  Evang,  p.  117; 
Cellarius,  Diss,  de  Sila  Viro  Apostol. 

SILOAH.     [SiLOAM.] 

SILOAM  (2iA«a/x),  or  Shiloah  (dV)- 
The  name  Siloah  or  Siloam  \%  found  only  three 
times  in  Scripture  as  applied  to  water ;  once  in 
Isaiah  (viii.  6),  who  speaks  of  it  as  running  water; 
again,  as  a  pool,  in  Nehemiah  ii.  15;  and  lastly, 
iilso  as  a  pool,  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  healing 
Jhe  man  who  had  been  born  blind  (John  ix.  7-1 1). 
None  of  these  passages  affords  any  clue  to  the 
situation  of  Siloam  ;  but  this  silence  is  supplied 
by  Josephus,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  it  as 
a  fountain  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4,  §  1,  2),  and  indi- 
cates its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
Tyropoeon,  where  the  fountain,  now  and  long 
since  indicated  as  that  of  Siloam,  is  still  found. 
He  describes  its  waters  as  sweet  and  abundant. 
Jerome  (Comment  in  Esa.  viii.  6),  indicating  its 
situation  more  precisely,  also  mentions  its  ir- 
regular flow — a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  most  subsequent  pil- 
grims and  travellers.  This  assures  us  that  the 
present  fountain  of  Siloam  is  that  which  he  had 
in  view ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  to  which  the 
Scriptural  notices  refer  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
The  pool  of  Siloam  is  within  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  of  Tyropoeon,  and  about  eighty  paces 
above  its  termination  is  that  of  Jelioshaphat. 
The  water  flows  out  of  a  small  artificial  basin 
under  the  cliff,  the  entrance  to  which  is  excavated 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  is  immediately  re- 
ceived into  a  larger  reservoir,  fifty-three  feet  in 
length  by  eighteen  feet  in  width.  A  flight  of 
stej)s  leads  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
which  is  nineteen  feet  deep.  This  large  receptacle 
is  faced  with  a  wall  of  stone,  now  slightly  out  of 
repair.  Several  columns  stand  out  of  the  side 
walls,  extending  from  the  top  downward  into  the 
cistern,  the  design  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture. The  water  passes  out  of  this  reservoir  through 
a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  covered  for  a 
short  distance ;  but  subsequently  it  opens  and  dis- 
closes a  lively  copious  stream,  which  is  conducted 
into  an  enclosed  garden  planted  with  fig-trees.  It 
is  afterwards  subdivided,  and  seems  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  irrigating  a  number  of  gardens  occu- 
pied with  figs,  apricots,  olive  and  other  trees,  and 
some  flourishing  legumes.  The  small  upper  basin 
or  fountain  excavated  in  the  rock  is  merely  the 
entrance,  or  rather  the  termination  of  a  long  and 
narrow  subterranean  passage  beyond,  by  -which 
the  water  comes  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
This  has  been  established  beyond  dispute  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  who,  with  his  companion,  had  the 
hardihood  to  crawl  through  the  passage.  They 
<l()und  it  1750  feet  in  length,  which,  owing  to  its 
(findings,  is  several  hundred  feet  more  than  the 
iirect  distance  above  ground.  It  is  thus  proved 
Uiat  the  water  of  both  these  fountains  js  the  same, 
Uiougb  some  travellers  have  pronounce  1  the  water 
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of  Siloam  to  be  bad,  and  that  of  the  other  foun- 
tain good.  It  has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweetish  and 
very  slightly  brackish,  but  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
Late  in  the  season,  when  the  water  is  low,  it  is 
said  to  become  more  brackish  and  unpleasant 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  ebb  and 
How  of  the  waters,  which,  although  often  men- 
tioned as  a  characteristic  of  Siloam,  must  belong 
equally  to  both  fountains.  Dr.  Robinson  himself 
witnessed  this  phenomenon  in  the  fountain  of  the 
A'irgin,  where  the  water  rose  in  five  minutes  one 
foot  in  the  reservoir,  and  in  another  five  minutes 
sunk  to  its  former  level.  The  intervals  and  the 
extent  of  the  flow  and  ebb  in  this  and  the  fountain 
of  Siloam,  vary  with  the  season ;  but  the  fact, 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for,  is  be- 
yond dispute  (see  Robinson's  Palestine,  i.  460, 
492-498;  Olin's  Travels,  ii.  153, 154 ;  Williams's 
Holy  City,  pp.  378,  379. 

SILVANUS.     [Silas.] 

SILVER.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  metal 
in  Scripture  until  the  time  of  Abraham.  Before 
that  time  brass  and  iron  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  metals  in  use  (Gen.  iv.  22).  Abraham  was 
rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  flocks  and 
herds,  and  silver  in  his  day  was  in  general  circu- 
lation as  money.  It  was  uncoined,  and  estimated 
always  by  weight.  Coined  money  was  not  in 
use  among  the  Israelites  until  an  advanced  period 
of  their  history.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have 
had  only  copper  money  until  within  five  years  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  when  they  began  to  coin 
silver  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  3).  Their  coins  were 
extensively  introduced  into  Judaea  after  it  be 
came  a  Roman  province. 

Silver,  as  well  as  gold,  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  They  were  both  largely  used  by 
the  Jews  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  orna 
ment,  and  of  various  vessels  for  domestic  pur 
poses,  and  also  for  the  service  of  the  temple. 
Many  of  the  idols,  and  other  objects  belonging  to 
the  idolatrous-nations,  are  stated  to  have  been  of 
silver.  This  metal  was  so  abundant  as  to  be  little 
thought  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  although  it 
was  at  that  time,  and  both  before  and  long  after- 
wards, the  principal  medium  of  exchange  among 
the  Jews — the  only  recognised  standard  or  mea- 
sure of  value  [Metals]. — G.  M.  B. 

SIMEON  O'lypK',  favourable  hearing;  2w. 
fifwv),  the  second  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Leah 
(Gen.  xxix.  33),  and  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  the  full  brothei-  of  Levi 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ;  xxxv.  23),  with  whom  he  took 
part  in  cruelly  avenging  upon  the  men  of  She- 
chem  the  injury  which  their  sister  Dinah  had 
received  from  the  son  of  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25-30);  see  Dinah.  The  ferocity  of  character 
thus  indicated  probably  furnishes  the  reason  that 
Joseph  singled  Simeon  out  to  remain  behind  in 
Egypt,  when  his  other  brethren  were  the  first 
time  dismissed  (Gen.  xlii.  24) ;  but  when  they 
returned  he  was  restored  safely  to  them  (Gen. 
xliii.  23).  Nothing  more  of  his  personal  history 
is  known.  The  tribe  descended  from  Simeon 
containe<i  59,300  able  bodied  men  at  the  time  of 
the  Exode  (Num.  i.  23),  but  was  reduced  to 
22,000  before  entering  Palestine  (Num.  xxvi. 
14).  This  immense  decrease  in  the  course  of  one 
generation  was  greater  than  that  sustained  by  all 
the  other  tribes  together,  and  reduced  Simeon  from 
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the  third  rank  to  the  lowest  of  all  in  point  of  num- 
ben.  It  cannot  well  be  accounted  for  but  by  sup- 
posing that  the  tribe  erred  most  conspicuously, 
and  was  punished  most  severely  in  those  transac- 
tions which  drew  downjudgments  from  God.  As 
it  appeared  that  Judah  had  received  too  large  a 
territory  in  the  first  distribution  of  lands,  a  portion 
of  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Simeon.  This 
portion  lay  in  the  south-west,  towards  the  borders 
of  Philistia  and  the  southern  desert,  and  contained 
seventeen  towns  (Josh.  xix.  1-9).  However,  the 
Judahites  must  afterwards  have  re-appropriated 
some  of  these  towns  ;  at  least  Beersheba  (1  Kings 
ix.  3)  and  Ziklag  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  6)  appear  at  a 
subsequent  period  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  The  remarkable  passage  in  1  Chron.  iv. 
41-43  points  to  an  emigration  of  or  from  this  tribe, 
perhaps  more  extensive  than  the  words  would  seem 
to  indicate,  and  suggests  that  when  they  ceased  to 
have  common  interests,  this  small  tribe  was  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  greater  power  of  Judah  and 
the  pressure  of  its  population  (comp.  Gen.  xlix.  7). 
Nothing  more  of  this  tribe  is  recorded,  although 
its  name  occurs  in  unhistorical  intimations  (Ezek. 
xlviii.  2-1 ;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

2.  SIMEON,  the  aged  person  who,  when 
Jesus  was  presented  by  his  mother  at  the  temple, 
recognised  the  infant  as  the  expected  Messiah, 
and  took  him  in  his  arms  and  blessed  him,  glori- 
fying God  (Luke  ii.  25-35).  The  circumstance  is 
interesting,  as  evincing  the  expectations  which  were 
then  entertained  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  important  from  tlie  attestation  which  it 
conveyed  in  favour  of  Jesus,  from  one  who  was 
known  to  have  received  the  divine  promise  that 
he  should  '  not  taste  of  death  till  he  had  seen  the 
Lord's  Christ.'  It  has  been  often  supposed  that 
tills  Simeon  was  the  same  with  Rabban  Simeon, 
tlie  son  of  the  famous  Hillel,  and  father  of  Gama- 
liel ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture,  founded  on 
circumstances  too  weak  to  establish  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

SIMON  {Xijxwv),  the  same  name,  in  origin 
and  signification,  as  Simeon. 

1.  SIMON  MACCABEUS.  [Maccab^an 
Family.] 

2.  SIMON,  the  apostle,  to  whom  Christ  gave 
the  name  of  Peter,  after  which  he  was  rarely 
called  by  his  former  name  alone,  but  usually 
by  that  of  Peter,  or  else  Simon  Peter  [Peter]. 

3.  SIMON,  surnamed  Zelotes  (Sf^cov  6 
27)Ka>r'fis),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Luke  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13),  and  probably  so  named  from 
having  been  one  of  the  Zealots.  He  is  also  called 
'  The  Canaanite'  {'Sifiaiv  6  Kavavirris)  in  Matt. 
X.  4  ;  Mark  iii.  18.  This,  however,  is  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  to  be  taken  for  a  Gentile  name, 
but  is  merely  an  Aramaic  word  signifying  '  zeal,' 
and  therefore  of  the  same  signification  as  Zelotes. 
Simon  is  the  least  known  of  all  the  apostles,  not 
a  single  circumstance,  beyond  tlie  fact  of  his 
ftpostleship,  being  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Simon  the  son 
of  Cleophas  ;  and  if  so,  the  traditions  concerning 
that  person,  given  by  those  who  make  them  dis- 
tinct, must  be  assigned  to  him.  These  traditions, 
•owever,  assign  a  ditferent  destiny  to  this  Simon, 
alleging  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  throughout 
North  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Mauritania,  and  that 
he  even  proceeded  to  the  remote  isles  of  Britain. 
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4.  SIMON,  sou  of  Cleophas  and  Mary,  brothel 
of  the  apostles  James  and  Jude,  and  a  kinsmatt 
of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3).  He  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  Simon  Zelotes  above 
mentioned,  and  in  that  case  we  must  regard  the 
separate  traditions  respecting  him  as  apocryphal, 
and  take  those  assigned  to  the  present  Simon  as 
proper  to  both.  They  amount  to  this,  that  after 
St.  James  had  been  slain  by  the  Jews  in  a.d.  62, 
his  brother  Simon  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  government  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  forty-three  years  after,  when  Trajan 
caused  search  to  be  made  for  all  those  who  claimed 
to  be  of  the  race  of  David,  he  was  accused  before 
Atticus,  the  governor  of  Palestine,  and  after  en- 
during great  torture  was  crucified,  being  then  120 
years  of  age  (Epiphanius,  Uteres,  c.  14 ;  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  32 ;  Tillemont,  Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
204). 

5.  SIMON,  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John  vi. 
71;  xii.  4;  xiii.  2,  26). 

6.  SIMON,  a  Pharisee  who  invited  Jesus  to 
his  house  (Luke  vii.  40,  43,  44), 

7.  SIMON  THE  LEPER,  so  called  from  having 
formerly  been  afflicted  with  leprosy  (Matt.  xxvi. 
6  ;  Mark  xiv.  3).  He  was  of  Bethany,  and  after 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  gave  a  feast,  probably 
in  celebration  of  that  event,  at  wliich  botli  Jesus 
and  Lazarus  were  present  (comp.  John  xii.  2), 
He  was,  therefore,  probably  a  near  friend  or  rela- 
tion of  Lazarus:  some  suppose  that  he  was  his 
brother ;  others  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  at  this  feast  anointed 
the  Lord's  feet,  and  tliat  Lazarus  abode  with 
them.     But  all  this  is  pure  conjecture. 

8.  SIMON  THE  CYRENIAN,  who  wa« 
compelled  to  aid  in  bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus 
(Matt,  xxvii.  32 ;  Mark  xv.  21  ;  Luke  xxiii.  26). 
Whether  this  surname  indicated  that  Simon  waa 
one  of  the  many  Jews  from  Cyrene,  v/ho  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  or  that  he  was  origin- 
ally from  Cyrene,  altliough  then  settled  at  Jeru- 
salem, is  uncertain.  The  latter  seems  the  more 
likely  opinion,  as  Simon's  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Rufus,  were  certainly  disciples  of  Christ ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
which  led  the  Jews  to  incite  the  soldiers  to  lay 
on  him  the  burden  of  the  cross.  The  family  of 
Simon  seems  to  have  resided  afterwards  at  Rome ; 
for  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  there, 
salutes  the  wife  of  Simon  with  tenderness  and 
respect,  calling  her  his  '  mother,'  though  he  does 
not  expressly  name  her  :  '  Salute  Rufus,  and  his 
mother  and  mine'  (Rom.  xvi.  13). 

9.  SIMON  THE  TANNER,  with  whom  St. 
Peter  lodged  at  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  43  ;  x.  6  ;  xvii. 
32).  He  was  doubtless  a  disciple.  His  house 
was  by  the  sea  side,  beyond  the  wall,  as  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  was  one  which  the  Jews  did  not  allow 
to  be  carried  on  inside  their  towns. 

10.  SIMON  MAGUS.  In  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  we  read  that  Philip  the  Evangelist, 
whilst  preaching  the  Gospel  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
came  in  contact  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Simon,  who  had  formerly  exercised  immense 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  people  by  his  skill 
in  the  resources  of  magic.  So  kigh  were  the 
pretensions  of  this  impostor,  and  so  profound  the 
impression  he  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  that  they  not  only  received  with 
readiaess  all  that  be  taught,  but  admitted  hi« 
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elaim  to  be  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  de- 
miurgic  power  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  Philip, 
however,  concerning  Christ  as  the  true  and  only 
incarnation  of  Deity,  supported  by  the  unparal- 
leled and  beneficent  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed, had  the  effect  of  dispelling  this  delusion, 
and  inducing  the  people  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  Simon  and  receive  baptism  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  On  the  mind  of  Simon  himself 
a  deep  impression  was  also  produced.  In  his 
former  pursuits  he  had  been  probably  not  a  little 
of  a  dupe  as  well  as  a  deceiver,  for  the  belief  in 
the  reality  of  magical  power  was  so  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  East  that  we  can  easily  suppose 
Simon  to  have  been  thoroughly  convinced,  not 
only  that  the  possession  of  such  power  was  attain- 
able, but  that  tlie  charms  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter actually  conferred  upon  him  a  portion  of 
that  power,  though  very  far  short  of  what  he  pre- 
tended to  have.  To  his  mind,  therefore,  the 
idea  in  all  probability  suggested  by  the  miracles 
of  Philip,  the  reality  of  which  he  could  not 
doubt,  was,  that  here  was  a  magician  of  a  higher 
order  than  himself — one  who  was  possessed  of 
charms  and  secrets  more  powerful  and  mysterious 
than  those  which  he  had  obtained.  To  Philip, 
consequently,  as  a  greater  master  of  his  science 
than  himself,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  succumb,  in 
the  hope  doubtless  of  being  able  ere  long  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  knowledge  and  to  wield  his  power. 
With  this  view  he  professed  himself  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  and  as  such  was  baptised  by  Philip. 

On  the  news  of  Philip's  success  reaching  Jeru- 
salem, Peter  and  John  went  down  to  Samaria  to 
confer  upon  the  new  converts  the  spiritual  gifts 
which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  primitive  churches. 
During  their  visit  Simon  discovered  that  by 
means  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  the 
Apostles  were  able  to  dispense  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  supposing  probably  that  in  this 
lay  the  much-prized  secret  of  their  superior 
power,  he  attempted  to  induce  the  Apostles  to 
impart  to  him  this  power  by  offering  them  money. 
This,  which  for  such  a  man  was  a  very  natural 
act,  intimated  to  the  Apostles  at  once  his  true 
character  (or  rather,  to  express  more  accurately 
our  conviction,  it  enabled  them  to  manifest  to 
the  people  and  publicly  to  act  upon  what  their 
own  power  of  discerning  spirits  must  have  al- 
ready (aught  them  of  his  true  character) ;  and 
accordingly  Peter  indignantly  repudiated  his 
offer,  proclaimed  his  utter  want  of  all  true 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  (so  we  under- 
stand the  words  ou/c  effri  aoi  ixepU  ovSe  KKrjpos 
iy  r^  A<$79>  rovrij),  ver.  21),  and  exhorted  him  to 
repentance  and  to  prayer  for  forgiveness.  The 
words  of  Peter  on  this  occasion,  it  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Neander,  '  present  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  wliich  so  expressly  intimates  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  right  state  of  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  that  Christianity  conveys,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Magianism,  which  denies 
all  necessary  connection  between  the  state  of 
mind  and  that  which  is  divine  and  supernatural, 
brings  down  the  divine  and  supernatural  within 
the  sphere  of  ordinary  nature,  and  imagines  that 
divine  power  may  be  appropriated  by  means  of 
something  else  than  that  which  is  allied  to  it  in 
man's  nature,  and  which  supplies  the  only  point 
of  union  between  the  two'  (Apostol.  Zeitalt.  i.  82). 
The  solemn  and  threatening  words  of  the  Apostle 
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struck  dread  into  the  bosom  of  the  impostoi,  who 
besought  the  Apostle  to  pray  for  him  that  none 
of  the  things  he  had  threatened  might  come  upon 
him — an  entreaty  which  shows  that  his  mind 
still  laboured  under  what  Neander  above  de- 
scribes as  the  chief  error  of  the  Magian  doctrine. 

After  this  we  read  no  more  of  Simon  Magus 
in  the  New  Testament.  By  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  however,  he  is  frequently  referred  to,  and 
several  curious  particulars  are  recorded  concern- 
ing him,  some  of  which  must  unquestionably  be 
abandoned  to  the  region  of  fable,  but  many  of 
which  are  apparently  true.  According  to  Justin 
Martyr  {Apol.  i.  §  26),  Theodoret  {Hceret.  fab. 
i.  1),  Epiphanius  (Hcer,  xxi.  65),  and  others,  he 
was  a  native  of  Gitton  or  Gittum,  a  town  of 
Samaria.  The  Clementine  Homilies  (ii.  22), 
inform  us  that  lie  studied  at  Alexandria;  but 
their  authority  is  very  doubtful.  Josephus  speaks 
of  a  Simon  Magus  who  was  a  dependant  of 
Felix  and  the  minister  of  his  vices  (^Atitiq.  xx. 
7.  2),  and  whom  Neander  regards  as  the  same 
person  with  the  one  now  under  notice  (Lib.  cit. 
p.  84).  Justin  says  he  went  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  where  he  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  gained  such  reverence  that  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  God.  The  same  writer  affirms 
that  he  even  saw  a  statue  erected  in  the  Tiber, 
between  the  two  bridges,  to  his  memory,  and 
bearing  the  inscription  'SimoniDeo  Sancto,' 
and  this  is  repeated  by  many  of  the  fathers.  It 
is  now,  however,  very  generally  supposed  that 
Justin's  partial  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
language  and  mythology  led  him  to  mistake  a 
statue  of  the  Sabine  deity,  Semo,  for  one  to 
Simon,  a  supposition  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  resist  when  we  know  that  a  piece  of  marble  has 
been  found  in  an  island  of  the  Tiber  actually 
bearing  the  inscription  Semoni  Sanco  Deo 
FiDio  Sacrum  (Salmasius,  Ad  Spartianum, 
p.  38  ;  Van  Dale,  De  Oraculis,  p.  579 ;  Burton, 
Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  374,  ^c). 
Eusebius  adds  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  13,  14),  that  the 
popularity  of  the  impostor  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  St.  Peter's  coming  to  Rome  ;  and  later 
writers  give  us  a  wonderful  legend  of  hie  destruc- 
tion by  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Apostle's 
prayers  joined  to  those  of  St.  Paul.  All  are 
agreed  in  regarding  these  legendary  accounts  as 
fabulous,  but  Dr.  Burton  has  with  much  inge- 
nuity endeavoured  to  expiscate  the  truth  which 
may  be  involved  in  them.  According  to  his 
view  it  is  probable  that  Simon,  in  endeavouring 
to  work  something  that  should  pass  for  a  miracle, 
and  to  maintain  his  credit  against  the  Apostles, 
met  with  an  accident  which  ended  in  his  death 
{Lib.  cit.  p.  371).  To  us  it  appears  more  pro- 
bable that  the  whole  is  a  mythic  fable ;  the 
silence  of  all  the  earlier  fathers  regarding  it  is 
sufficient  to  invalidate  its  pretensions  to  be  viewed 
as  history. 

Simon's  doctrines  were  substantially  those  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  he  is  not  without  reason  re- 
garded as  the  first  who  attempted  to  engraft  the 
theurgy  and  egotism  of  the  Magian  philosophy 
upon  Christianity.  He  represented  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (/«  Matt.,  0pp.  iv.  114),  as 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Perfection,  the  Paraclete, 
the  Almighty,  the  All  of  Deity ;  and  Irenaeus 
(i.  20)  tells  us  he  carried  with  him  a  beautiful 
female  named  Helena,  whom  he  set  forth  ae  tb» 
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fint  idea  (Hvvoia)  of  Deity.  If  this  be  not  ex- 
aggerated fable  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  we 
must  suppose  tliat  such  modes  of  speech  and  re- 
presentation were  adopted  by  him  as  suited  to 
the  highly  allegorical  character  of  Orientalism 
in  his  day;  for  were  we  to  suppose  him  to  have 
meant  such  utterances  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
should  be  constrained  to  look  upon  him  in  the 
light  of  a  madman. 

Comp.  Tillemont,2lffmotVe«,  torn.  i.p.  158,  ff. ; 
Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manichee,  tom.  i. ;  Ittigius, 
Hist.  Eccles.  Selecta  Capita,  v.  16,  &c. ;  Mos- 
heim.  Hist,  of  the  Church,  Cent.  ii.  5,  12;  De 
Rebiu  Christianorum,  &c.  p.  190  ff. ;  Burton's 
Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Lect.  iv. ;  Milman, 
Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  96,  ff.,  &c. — 
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SIN  (t*0 ;  Sept.  So/s),  a  city  of  Egypt,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16,  in  connection 
with  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  is  described  as 
♦  the  strength  of  Egypt,'  showing  it  to  have  been 
a  fortified  place.  The  Sept.  makes  it  to  have 
been  Sa'is,  but  Jerome  regards  it  as  Pelusium. 
This  latter  identification  has  been  generally 
adopted,  and  is  scarcely  open  to  dispute.  Sin 
means'  mire,' and  Pelusium,  from  the  Greek  petos, 
has  the  same  meaning,  which  is,  indeed,  preserved 
in  the  modern  name  Tineh,  '  clay,'  all  doubtless 
derived  from  the  muddy  nature  of  the  soil  in 
the  vicinity.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  however,  sup- 
poses that  the  ancient  native  name  more  nearly 
resembled  the  Peremoun  or  Pheromis  of  the 
Copts ;  and  the  latter  is,  doubtless,  the  origin  of 
the  Farama  of  the  Arabs,  by  which  it  is  still 
known.  Pelusium  was  anciently  a  place  of  great 
consequence.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  being  the 
bulwark  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  was  considered  the  'key,'  or,  as  tlie 
prophet  terms  it,  '  the  strength'  of  Egypt  (Hist. 
Bell.  Alexand.  p.  20,  27  ;  Liv.  xlv.  1 1  ;  Jose])h. 
Antiq.  xiv.  8.  1  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  7 ;  i.  9.  3). 
It  was  near  this  place  that  Pompey  met  his  death, 
being  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  claimed.  It  lay  among  swamps  and 
morasses  on  the  most  easterly  estuary  of  the  Nile 
(which  received  from  it  the  name  of  Ostium  Pelu- 
siacum),  and  stood  twenty  stades  from  the  Medi- 
terranean (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  760 ;  xvii.  801,  802 ; 
PVin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  11).  The  site  is  now  only 
approachable  by  boats  during  a  high  Nile,  or  by 
land  when  the  summer  sun  has  dried  the  mud 
left  by  the  inundation  :  the  remains  consist  only 
of  mounds  and  a  few  fallen  columns.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  unwholesome  (Wilkinson's  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  406,  444 ;  Savary's  Letters  on  Egypt, 
i.  let.  24  ;  Henniker's  Travels'). 

SIN,  the  desert  which  the  Israelites  entered  on 
turning  off  from  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xvi.  1 ; 
xvii.  1 :  Num.  xxxiii.  12)  [Sinai]. 

SINAI  (^yp;  Sept.  2iw).  The  Hebrew  name, 
denoting  a  district  of  broken  or  cleft  rocks,  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  region  to  which  it  is  applied.  That 
region,  according  to  Exod.  xix,  1  ;  Lev.  vii.  38 ; 
Num.  i.  1,3,  4,  is  a  wild  mountainous  country  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  whither  the  Israelites  went  from 
Repliidim,  after  they  had  been  out  of  Egypt  for  the 
space  pf  three  months.  Here  the  law  was  given  to 
Mosei,  which  fact  renders  this  spot  one  of  special 
and  lasting  interest.  From  the  magnitude  and  pro- 
minence of  the  Siuaitic  group  of  mountains,  the 
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entire  district  of  which  it  forms  a  part  hag  received 
the  name  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  This  peninsula 
may  be  roughly  described  as  formed  by  a  line 
running  from  Suez  to  Ailah,  all  that  lies  on 
the  south  of  this  line  falling  within  the  peninsula. 
In  the  present  day  the  name  Sinai  is  given  by 
Christians  to  the  cluster  of  mountains  to  which 
we  have  referred ;  but  the  Arabs  have  no  other 
name  for  this  group  than  Jebel  et-Tar,  sometimes 
adding  the  distinctive  epitliet  Sina.  In  a  stricter 
sense  the  name  Sinai  is  applied  to  a  very  lofty 
ridge  which  lies  between  the  two  parallel  valleys 
of  Sher  and  el-Lega.  Of  this  ridge  the  northern 
end  is  termed  Horeb,  the  southern  Sinai,  now 
called  Jebel  Musa,  or  Moses'  Mount.  The  entire 
district  is  a  heap  of  lofty  granite  rocks,  with  steep 
gorges  and  deep  valleys.  The  several  mountains 
in  the  peninsula  seem  all  to  ascend  gradually  till 
they  reach  their  highest  point  in  the  group  of 
Sinai,  which  presents  a  wild  aspect  of  broken, 
cleft,  and  irregular  masses,  with  pointed  tops 
and  precipitous  sides.  The  entire  group  is  made 
up  of  four  huge  ranges,  which  run  south  and 
north  with  an  inclination  eastward.  The  ranges 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  or 
watercourses.  Of  the  four  longitudinal  masses  of 
mountain,  Sinai  lies  the  most  easterly  but  one, 
namely,  Jebel  ed-Deir.  The  range  which  lies  on 
the  west  of  Sinai  is  designated  at  its  southern 
extremity  Jebel  Catharine,  which  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  district,  for  Sinai  is  7U33, 
and  Catharine  8063  Parisian  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  (the  highest  point  of 
Hermon  being  10,000  feet).  The  Sinai  ridge,  in- 
cluding Horeb,  is  at  least  three  miles  in  length. 
It  rises  boldly  and  majestically  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  plain  Rahah,  which  is  two  geographical 
miles  long,  and  ranges  in  breadth  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  making  at  least  one 
square  mile.  This  space  is  nearly  doubled 
by  extensions  of  the  valley  on  the  west  and 
east.  '  The  examination  convinced  us,'  says 
^oh\n%on  (Biblical  Researches,  i.  141),  'that  here 
was  space  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  assembling  of  the  congregation  to  receive  the 
law.'  Water  is  abundant  in  this  mountainous 
region,  to  which  the  Bedouins  betake  themselves 
when  oppressed  by  drought  in  the  lower  lands. 
As  there  is  water,  so  also  is  there  in  the  valleyc 
great  fruitfulness  and  sometimes  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  as  well  as  beauty.  What  was  the 
exact  locality  from  which  the  law  was  given,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  The  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (i.  6;  iv.  18,  &c.)  makes  it  to  be 
Horeb,  which  seems  most  probable  ;  for  this,  the 
north  end  of  the  range,  rises  immediately  from  the 
plain  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Israelites.  Sinai  is,  indeed,  ge- 
nerally reputed  to  be  the  spot,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  is  deno- 
minated Moses'  Mount;  but  this  may  have  arisen 
from  confounding  together  two  meanings  of  Si- 
nai, inasmuch  as  it  denotes  1,  a  district ;  2,  a 
particular  part  of  that  district.  It  was  no  doubt 
on  Horeb,  in  the  region  of  Sinai,  that  the  law  was 
promulgated.  Robinson  imputes  the  common 
error  to  tradition,  and  declares  that  *  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  Moses  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  summit  which  now  bears 
bia  name.     It  is  three  miles  distant  from  the  plain 
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on  wUch  the  Israelites  must  have  stood,  and  hid- 
den from  it  by  the  intervening  peaks  of  modem 
Horeb.  No  part  of  the  plain  is  visible  from  the 
summit,  nor  are  the  bottoms  of  the  adjacent  val- 
leys, nor  is  any  spot  to  be  seen  around  it  where 
the  people  could  have  been  assembled.'  Robinson 
also  ascended  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  and  had  there  a  prospect  which  he  thus 
describes  :  —  '  The  whole  plain,  er-Rahah,  lay 
spread  out  beneath  our  feet  with  the  adjacent 
Wadys  and  mountains.  Our  conviction  was 
strengthened  that  here,  or  on  some  one  of  the  ad- 
jacent cliffs,  was  the  spot  where  the  Lord  "  de- 
scended in  fire,"  and  proclaimed  the  law.  Here 
lay  the  plain  where  the  whole  congregation  might 
be  assembled  ;  here  was  the  mount  tiiat  could  be 
approached  and  touched,  if  not  forbidden  ;  and 
here  the  mountain  brow  where  alone  the  lightnings 
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and  the  thick  cloud  would  he  visible,  an\\  th« 
thunders  and  the  voice  of  the  trump  be  heard 
when  "  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  upon  Mount  Sinai."  We  gave  ourselves 
up  to  the  impressions  of  the  awful  scene,  and 
read  with  a  feeling  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
the  sublime  accoimt  of  the  transaction  and  the 
commandment  there  promulgated.'  On  descend- 
ing, Robinson  came  to  a  convent  (5366  feet  above 
the  sea),  his  description  of  the  vicinity  of  which 
will  impress  on  the  reader's  mind  what  we  have 
before  said  as  to  the  fruitfulness  of  spots  in  these 
lofty  regions.  '  A  large  plantation  of  olive-trees 
extends  far  above  and  below  the  convent  along 
the  valley.  Just  around  the  buildings  is  abo  a 
garden  of  other  fruit  trees,  in  which  apple  and 
apricot  trees  were  in  blossom  (March  26),  and 
not  far  off  is  a  small  grove  of  tall  poplars,  herf» 
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cultivated  for  timber.  In  this  garden  too  was  a 
rill  of  water.  A  family  of  serfs  was  here  to  keep 
the  garden.  As  we  entered,  tlie  sweet  voice  of  a 
prattling  Arab  child  struck  my  ear,  and  made 
my  heart  thrill  as  it  recalled  the  thoughts  of 
home'  (i.  159).  Tradition  seems  to  have  been 
busily  ajjd  freely  at  work  in  the  district.  A  rock 
is  pointed  out  as  that  whence  Moses  made  the 
water  gush.  It  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  Ro- 
binson affirms  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  assuming  any  connection  between  it 
and  Rephidim  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
against  such  a  supposition. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  Sinai,  we 
shall  now  briefly  trace  the  Israelites  in  their 
journey  to  the  mountain.  Another  article  [Wan- 
dering] will  follow  their  course  into  the  Land 
of  Promise.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to 
Exodus,  he  will  find  that  we  there  conducted  the 
fugitive  horde  through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Suez.  The  Biblical  autho- 
rities for  the  portion  of  the  task  immediately  be- 
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fore  U3  maybe  found  in  Exod.  xvi.  22;  xvii., 
xviii.,  xix.,  1  and  2;  and  Num.  xxiii.  8-15. 
When  safe  on  the  eastern  sliore,  the  Israelites, 
had  they  taken  the  shortest  route  into  Palestine, 
would  have  struck  at  once  across  the  desert 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  el-Arish  or  Gaza. 
But  this  route  would  have  brought  them  into 
direct  collision  with  the  Philistines,  with  whom 
they  were  as  yet  quite  unable  to  cope.  Or  they 
might  have  traversed  the  desert  of  Paran,  follow- 
ing the  pilgrim  road  of  the  present  day  to  Elath, 
and,  turning  to  the  north,  have  made  for  Pales- 
tine. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however, 
hostile  hordes  and  nations  would  have  to  be  en- 
countered, whose  superior  skill  and  experience  in 
war  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  newly  liberated 
tribes  of  Israel.  Wisely,  therefore,  did  their  leader 
take  a  course  which  necessitated  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  gave  promise  of  affording  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline  of  the  highest  value.  A  regard 
to  this  discipline  chiefly  determined  Moses  in  the 
selection  of  his  route.  He  resolved  to  lead  his  flock 
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to  Sinai  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  wondew 
there  to  be  exhibited,  and  hear  the  lessons  there  to 
be  given.  At  Sinai,  and  on  the  journey  thither, 
might  the  great  leader  hope  that  the  moral  brand 
which  slavery  had  imprinted  on  his  people  would 
be  effaced,  and  that  tliey  would  acquire  that  self- 
respect,  that  regard  to  God's  will,  that  capacity  of 
self-guidance,  which  alone  could  make  liberty  a 
blessing  to  the  nation,  and  enal>le  Moses  to  realise 
on  their  behalf  the  great  and  benign  intentions 
which  God  had  led  him  to  form.  There  were, 
liowever,  two  ways  by  which  he  might  reach 
Sinai.  By  following  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  proceeding  across  the  desert  el-Tyh,  he 
would  have  reached  at  once  the  heart  of  the  Si- 
naitic  region.  This  was  the  shorter  and  the  more 
expeditious  road.  The  other  route  lay  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  must  be  pursued 
till  an  opening  gave  the  means  of  turning  sud- 
denly to  the  east,  and  ascending  at  once  into 
the  lofty  district.  The  latter  was  preferable  for 
the  reason  before  assigned,  namely,  the  addi- 
tional opportunities  which  it  offered  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  undisciplined  tribes  of  recently 
emancipated  slaves.  It,  therefore,  was  wisely 
adopted  by  Moses. 

Moses  did  not  begin  his  arduous  journey  till, 
with  a  piety  and  a  warmtli  of  gratitude  which  well 
befitted  the  signal  deliverance  tliat  his  people  had 
just  been  favoured  with,  he  celebrated  the  power, 
majesty,  and  goodness  of  God  in  a  triumphal  ode, 
full  of  the  most  appropriate,  striking,  and  splendid 
images ;  in  which  commemorative  festivity  he 
was  assisted  by  '  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,'  and  her  associated  female  band,  with 
poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  The  nature  of  these 
festivities  gives  us  full  reason  to  conclude,  that  if 
the  people  at  large  were  still  slaves  in  intellect 
and  morals,  there  were  notpwanting  individuals  in 
the  camp  who  were  eminently  skilled  in  the  best 
refinements  of  the  age.  The  spot  where  these  re- 
joicings were  held  could  not  have  been  far  from 
that  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Ayun  Musa, 
'  the  fountains  of  Moses,'  the  situation  of  which  is 
even  now  marked  by  a  few  palm-trees.  This  was 
a  suitable  place  for  the  encampment,  because  well 
supplied  with  water.  Here  Robinson  counted 
seven  fountains,  near  which  he  saw  a  patch  of 
barley,  and  a  few  cabbage  plants.  Hence  the 
Israelites  proceeded  along  tlie  coast,  tiiree  days' 
journey,  into  what  is  termed  tlie  wilderness  of 
Shur.  During  this  march  they  found  no  water. 
The  district  is  hilly  and  sandy,  with  a  few 
watercourses  running  into  the  Red  Sea,  which, 
failing  rain,  are  dry.  '  These  Wadys,'  says 
Robinson,  '  are  mere  depressions  in  the  desert, 
with  only  a  few  scattered  herbs  and  shrubs,  now 
withered  and  parched  with  drouglit.'  At  the  end 
of  three  days  the  Israelites  reached  the  fountain 
Marah,  but  the  waters  were  bitter,  and  could  not 
be  drunk.  The  stock  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  being  now  exl)austed,  they  began  to 
utter  murmurings  on  finding  themselves  disap- 
])ointed  at  Marah.  Moses  appealed  to  God,  wlio 
directed  him  to  a  tree,  which,  being  thrown 
into  the  waters,  sweetened  tliem.  The  people 
were  satisfied  and  admonished.  About  this  sta- 
tion authorities  are  agreed.  It  is  identified  with 
the  fountain  Hawarah.  The  basin  is  six  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water  Robinson  found 
about  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  saltish, 
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and  somewhat  bitter.  The  Arabs  pronounce  it 
bitter,  and  consider  it  as  the  worst  water  in  all 
these  regions.  Near  the  spring  are  numeroui 
bushes  of  the  shrub  ghurkud — a  low,  bushy, 
thorny  shrub,  producing  a  small  fruit,  which 
ripens  in  June,  not  unlike  the  blackberry,  very 
juicy,  and  slightly  acidulous.  It  delights  in  a 
saline  soil,  and  is  found  growing  near  the  brackish 
fountains  in  and  around  Palestine,  affording  a 
grateful  refreshment  to  travellers.  By  means  of  the 
berries,  or,  if  they  were  not  ripe,  the  leaves  of  this 
plant,  the  bitterness  may  have  been  removed  from 
the  waters  of  Marah.  Not  improbably  the  miracle 
in  tlie  case  lay  in  this,  that  Jehovah  directed 
Moses  to  use  the  tree  (bush)  itself,  instead  of  what 
was  usual,  the  berries,  as  from  the  lime  of  year, 
shoi'fcly  after  Easter,  they  could  hardly  have  been 
ripe. 

The  next  station  mentioned  in  Scripture  is 
Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and 
three  score  and  ten  palm-trees.  As  is  customary 
with  travellers  in  these  regions,  '  they  encamped 
there  by  the  waters'  (Exod.  xvi.  I).  The  indica- 
tions given  in  the  Bible  are  not  numerous,  nor 
very  distinct.  Neither  time  nor  distance  is  accu- 
rately laid  down.  Hence  we  can  expect  only 
general  accuracy  in  our  maps,  and  but  partial  suc- 
cess in  fixing  localities.  Elim,  however,  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  Wady  Ghurundel,  lying 
about  half  a  day's  journey  south-east  from  Marah. 
The  way  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  lies  through  this 
valley,  and  on  account  of  its  water  and  verdure 
it  is  a  chief  carav.in  station  at  the  present  day. 
From  Elim  the  Israelites  marched,  encamping  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  purpose  they 
must  have  kept  the  high  ground  for  some  time, 
since  the  precipices  of  Jebel  Hummam — a  lofty 
and  precipitous  mountain  of  chalky  limestone- 
run  down  to  the  brink  of  the  sea.  They,  there- 
fore, went  on  the  land  side  of  this  mountain  to 
the  head  of  Wady  Taiyikeh,  which  passes  down 
south-west  through  the  mountains  to  the  shore. 
On  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  this  valley  was  the 
encampment  '  by  the  Red  Sea'  (Num.  xxxiii.  10). 

According  to  Num.  xxxiii.  11,  the  Israel- 
ites removed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped 
next  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  This  Robinson 
identifies  with  '  the  great  plain  which,  beginning 
near  el-Mdrkhah,  extends  with  greater  or  less 
breadth  almost  to  tlie  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
In  its  broadest  part  it  is  called  el-Ka-a'  (i.  106). 
Thus  they  kept  along  the  shore,  and  did  not  yet 
ascend  any  of  the  fruitful  valleys  which  run  up 
towards  the  centre  of  the  district.  They  arrived 
in  tlie  wilderuoss  of  Sin  on  the  fifteenth  (lay  of  the 
second  month  after  their  departure  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  and  being  now  wearied  with  their 
journey,  and  tiied  of  their  scanty  fare,  they  began 
again  to  murmur.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  most  ordinary  and  niggard  food  could 
iiave  been  supplied  to  them,  constituting  as  they 
did  nearly  two  millions  of  persons,  in  such  a 
country  as  that  into  which  they  had  come.  It  is 
true  that  some  provision  might  have  been  made 
by  individuals  ere  the  march  from  Suez  began. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  accounts  of  encamp- 
ments which  we  have,  are  to  be  regarded  as  chiefly 
those  of  Moses  and  his  principal  men,  with  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  while  the  multitude  were 
allowed  to  traverse  the  open  country,  and  forage 
in  the  valleys.     Still  the  region  was  unfavour- 
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able  for  the  purpose,  and  we  are  brought  to  the 
»onclusion  that  here  we  have  one  of  those  nu- 
merical difficulties  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  which  make 
us  suspect  some  radical  error  in  our  conceptions 
of  (he  Hebrew  system  of  numbers.  The  contrast 
between  the  scant  supply  of  the  desert  and  the 
abundance  of  Egypt,  furnished  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  dissatisfaction.  Bread 
and  flesh  were  the  chief  demand  ;  bread  and  flesh 
were  miraculously  supplied ;  the  former  by  manna, 
the  latter  by  quails.  Manna  grows  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  valleys ;  but  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  supply  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  natural  resources,  even  had 
such  existed  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  station  mentioned  in  Exodus  is 
Rephidim  ;  but  in  Numbers  Dophkah  and  Alush 
are  added.  The  two  latter  were  reached  after  the 
people  had  taken  '  their  journey  out  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Sin.'  Exact  precision  and  minute 
agreement  are  not  to  be  expected.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  forbid  us  to  look  for  them.  In 
a  desert,  mountainous,  and  rarely  frequented 
country,  the  names  of  places  are  not  lasting. 
There  was  the  less  reason  for  permanence  in  the 
case  before  us,  because  the  Israelites  had  not  taken 
the  shorter  and  more  frequented  road  over  the 
mountains  to  Sinai,  but  kept  along  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  still  deserves  notice,  that  in 
Exodus  (xvii.  1)  there  is  something  like  an  inti- 
mation given  of  other  stations  besides  Rephidim 
in  the  words  '  after  their  journeys.'  Dophkah  is 
probably  to  be  found  near  the  spot  where  Wady 
Feiran  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Alush  may 
have  lain  on  the  shore  near  Ras  Jehan.  From 
thi.s  point  a  range  of  calcareous  rocks,  termed 
Jebal  Hemam,  stretches  along  the  shore,  near  the 
soutljern  end  of  which  the  Hebrews  took  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  north-east,  and  going  up  Wady  Hibran, 
reached  the  central  Sinaitic  district.  On  the 
opposite  side,  the  eastern,  the  Sinaitic  mountains 
come  to  a  sudden  stop,  breaking  off,  and  present- 
ing like  a  wall  nearly  perjjendicular  granite 
cliffs.  These  cliffs  are  cut  by  Wady  Hibran, 
and  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  plain 
which  r«ns  between  the  two  ranges,  lay  Rephidim. 

This  was  the  last  station  before  Sinai  itself  was 
reached.  Naturally  enough  is  it  recorded,  that 
'  there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink.'  The 
road  was  an  arid  gravelly  plain ;  on  eitlier  side  were 
lianen  rocks.  A  natural  supply  was  impossible. 
A  miracle  was  wrought,  and  water  was  given. 
Tlie  Scrii)ture  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  from 
the  Sinaitic  group  that  the  water  was  produced 
(Exod.  xvii.  6).  The  plain  received  two  de- 
sciijnive  names  :  Massuh,  '  Temptation  ;'  and 
Jleribah, '  Strife.'  It  appears  that  the  congregation 
was  not  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  to  Sinai  un- 
molested. The  Arabs  thought  the  Israelites 
suitable  for  plunder,  and  fell  upon  them.  These 
hordes  are  termed  Amalek.  The  Amalekites  may 
have  been  out  on  a  predatory  expedition,  or  they 
may  have  followed  the  Israelites  from  the  north, 
iind  only  overtaken  them  at  Rephidim  ;  any  way 
no  conclusion  can  be  gathered  from  this  fact  as 
to  the  ordinary  abode  of  these  nomades.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  conflict  was  a  severe  and 
doubtful  one,  which  by  some  extraordinary  aid 
ended  in  favour  of  tiie  children  of  Israel.  This 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Amalek  gave  occasion 
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to  a  permanent  national  hatred,  which  ended  only 
in  the  extermination  of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxiv.  20  ; 
Exod.  xvii.  14-16).  In  commemoration  of  this  vic- 
tory Moses  was  commanded  to  write  an  account 
of  it  in  a  book  :  he  also  ere-cted  there  an  altar  to 
Jehovah,  and  called  the  name  of  it  '  Jehovah, 
my  banner.'  There  is  no  occasion  to  inqviii<» 
whether  or  not  there  was  space  for  a  battle  in  thp 
spot  where  Moses  was.  It  was  a  nomade  hord* 
that  made  the  attack,  and  not  a  modern  army 
The  fight  was  not  a  pitched  battle.  The  word 
Horeb,  applied  by  Moses  to  the  place  whence 
the  water  was  gained,  suggests  the  idea  that 
Horeb  was  the  general,  and  Sinai  the  specific 
name  ;  Horeb  standing  for  the  entire  district,  and 
Sinai  for  one  particular  mountain.  Many  pas- 
sages sanction  this  distinction.  But  in  (he  New 
Testament  Sinai  only  is  read,  having  then  ap- 
parently become  a  general  name,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day  (Acts  vii.  30-38  ;  Gal.  iv.  24).  It 
is  a  monkish  usage  which  gives  the  name  Sinai 
to  Jebel  Musa,  and  Horeb  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  same  ridge. 

The  district  of  Sinai  is  remarkable  for  the  nume- 
rous inscriptions  engraved  on  the  face  of  (he  rocks. 
They  are  found  on  all  the  routes  which  lead  from 
the  west  towards  the  mountain,  as  far  south  as 
Tur,  and  extend  to  the  very  base  of  Sinai.  The 
spot  where  they  exist  in  the  greatest  number  is 
the  Wady,  which  hence  derives  its  name,  W. 
Mukatteb,  '  Written  Valley,'  through  which  the 
usual  road  to  Sinai  passes  before  reaching  Wady 
Teiran.  Here  inscriptions  occur  by  thousands  on 
the  rocks,  chiefly  at  such  points  as  would  form 
convenient  resting-places  for  travellers  or  pilgrims 
during  the  noon-day  sun.  Many  of  them  are  ac- 
companied by  crosses.  The  characters  are  every 
where  the  same,  and  till  recently  had  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  ablest  palaeographists.  In  the 
year  1839,  Professor  Beer,  of  the  university  of  Leip- 
zig, succeeded  in  deciphering  them.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  the  Professor  finds 
to  belong  to  a  distinct  and  independent  alphabet ; 
some  being  wholly  peculiar,  others  having  more 
or  less  affinity  with  the  Cufie,  which  may  have 
been  developed  from  them.  The  contents  hitherto 
ascertained  (1839)  consist  of  proper  names,  pre- 
ceded by  some  such  word  as' peace ;  blessed;  in 
memory  of.''  The  word  son  oiten  occurs  between 
the  names.  No  Jewish  nor  Christian  name  has 
been  found.  Beer  thinks  the  writers  were  pil- 
grims :  it  is  probable,  from  the  presence  of  the 
cross,  that  they  were  also  Christians.  The  in- 
scriptions are  ascribed  to  (he  fourth  century,  and 
may  have  been  made  by  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains.  The  Leipzig  Professor  considers 
them  as  the  only  remains  of  the  language  and  cha- 
racter once  peculiar  to  the  Nabathaeans  of  Arabia 
Petraea.  Inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered 
on  the  rocks  of  Hisn  Ghorab  in  Hadramaut,  on 
the  southern  exUemity  of  Arabia,  of  which,  and  of 
the  deciphering  of  which,  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count may  be  found  in  Forster's  recently  pub- 
lished and  very  valuable  work,  The  Historical 
Geography  of  Arabia,  or  the  Patriarchal  Evi- 
dences of  Revealed  Religion,  2  vols.  Bvo.  Lond. 
1844.  Robinson's  work  before  referred  to  is  a 
classical  one  on  the  subject,  though  we  are  unable 
to  assent  to  all  his  views.  Tiie  celebrated  Raumer'g 
Beitrdge  to  his  Palestine  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  Robinson.     Within  the  last  few 
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years  rery  much  has  been  done  for  laying  open 
the  regions  through  which  our  minds  have  passed, 
by  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  and  Laborde,  See  also 
Biisching, Erdbeschreibung,  v.;  andRosenmuller, 
Alterthum.  iii.  131,  sq.— J.  R.  B. 

SINAPI  (SiVoirj),  translated  'mustard  tree' 
in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  New  Testament,  has 
engaged  tlie  attention  of  many  commentators, 
great  difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  find- 
ing a  plant  with  the  requisite  characteristics, 
notwithstanding  the  several  attempts  which  have 
been  made.  The  subject  was  investigated  by  the 
present  ivriter  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  on  the  16th  March,  1844.  Hav- 
ing referred  to  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the  word  occurs  (Matt.  xiii.  31  ;  xvii. 
20 ;  Mark  iv.  31 ;  Luke  xiii.  19 ;  xvii.  6),  he  first 
showed  how  unsuitable  were  tlie  plants  which  had 
been  adduced  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  and  mentioned  that  his  own  attention 
had  been  turned  to  the  subject  in  consequence  of 
the  present  Bishop  of  Lichfield  having  informed 
liim  that  Mr.  Amueny,  a  Syrian  student  of 
King's  College,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
tree.  Mr.  A.  stated  that  this  tree  was  found  near 
Jerusalem,  but  most  abundantly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  and  round  the  sea  of  Tiberisis  ;  that  its 
»eed  was  employed  as  a  substitute  for  mustard,  and 
that  it  was  called  khardal,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
common  Arabic  name  for  mustard.  In  the  writer's 
MS.  Materia  Medica  of  the  East,  mentioned 
in  vol.  i.  p.  6,  he  had  enumerated,  1.  Khardal, 
or  common  mustard ;  2.  Khardal  barree,  or  wild 
mustard  ;  3.  Khardal  roomee,  Turkish  mustard. 
The  last  appeared' to  be  tlie  plant  referred  to,  but 
nothing  more  than  this  name  was  known  of  it.  In 
his  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany,  he  found 
a  tree  of  N.  W.  India,  which  was  there  called 
kharjal,  and  which  appeared  possessed  of  the  re- 
quisite properties,  but  he  could  not  find  it  men- 
tioned in  any  systematic  work,  or  local  Flora,  as 
&  native  of  Palestine.  The  plant  is  Salvadora 
Persica,  a  large  shrub,  or  tree  of  moderate  size, 
a  native  of  the  hot  and  dry  parts  of  India,  of 
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Persia,  and  of  Arabia.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes 
the  berries  as  mucn  smaller  than  a  grain  of  black 
pepper,  having  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  a  taste 
much  like  that  of  garden  ctessea.     Dr.  Liadlej 
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informed  the  writer  that  he  had  seen  them  in  a  co}< 
lection  made  by  Bov^.  Lastly,  Irby  and  M«jigle», 
in  their  travels,  mention  a  tree  which  they  suppose 
to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture.  They  met 
with  it  while  advancing  towards  Kerek,  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  bore  it* 
fruit  in  bundles  resembling  the  currant ;  and  the 
seeds  had  a  pleasant,  thougli  strongly  aromatic  taste, 
nearly  resembling  must<ud.  They  say,  '  We  tljink 
it  possible  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour  alluded 
to  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed,  and  not  the 
mustard  plant  which  we  have  in  the  north,  and 
which,  even  when  growing  large,  can  never  be 
called  a  tree,  whereas  the  other  is  really  such,  and 
birds  might  easily,  and  actually  do,  take  shelter 
under  its  shadow.'  On  further  inquiry,  the  wri- 
ter learned  that  a  specimen  of  the  tree  had  been 
brought  home  by  Mr.  W.  Barker,  and  that  it  had 
been  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Don  and  Lambert 
to  be  the  Salvadora  Persica  of  botanists ;  but  both 
had  written  against  its  claim  to  be  the  mustard 
tree  of  Scripture,  while  Mr.  Frost,  hearing  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  had  supposed  the  tree  to 
be  a  Phytolacea,  and  had  hence  maintained  it  to 
be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture,  but  without 
adducing  proofs  of  any  kind. 

The  pajjer  above  referred  to  concludes  by  stating 
it  as  an  important  fact,  tiiat  the  writer  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Irby  and  Mangles,  by  an 
independent  mode  of  investigation,  even  when 
he  could  not  ascertain  that  the  plant  existed  in 
Palestine ;  which  is,  at  all  events,  interesting,  as 
proving  that  the  name  Mar/a/ is  applied,  even  in 
so  remote  a  country  as  the  north-west  of  India, 
to  the  same  plant  which,  in  Syria,  is  called 
khardal,  and  which  no  doubt  is  the  chardal  of 
the  Talmudists,  one  of  whom  describes  it  as  a 
tree  of  which  the  wood  was  sufficient  to  cover  a 
potter's  shed,  and  another  says  that  he  was  wont 
to  climb  into  it,  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree. 
Hence  the  author  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  but 
tliat  Salvadora  Persica  is  the  mustard  tree  of 
Scripture.  The  plant  has  a  small  seed,  which 
produces  a  large  tree  witli  numerous  branches,  in 
which  the  birds  of  the  air  may  take  shelter.  Tlie 
seed  is  jiossessed  of  the  same  properties,  and  is  used 
for  the  same  jiurposes,  as  mustard,  and  has  a  name, 
khardal,  of  which  sinapi  is  the  true  translation, 
and  wliich,  moreover,  grows  abundantly  on  tlie 
very  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  where  our  Saviour 
addressed  to  the  multitude  the  parable  of  the 
mustard  seed. — J.  F.  R. 

SINIM  {n^yO ;  Sept.  y9j  UtpaSiv),  a  people 
whose  country,  '  land  of  Sinim,'  is  mentioned 
only  in  Isa.  xlix.  12,  where  the  context  im- 
plies a  remote  region,  situated  in  the  eastern  or 
southern  extremity  of  the  earth.  Many  Bibli- 
cal geographers  think  this  may  possibly  denote 
the  Sinese  or  Chinese,  whose  country  is  Sina. 
China.     This  ancient  people  were  known  to  the 

Arabians  by  the  name  of  ^atc  Sin,  and  ti- 
the  Syrians   by    that   of   V^'-^-t    Tsini ;    and   a 

Helirew  writer  may  well  have  heard  of  them,  es])e- 
cially  if  sojourning  at  Babylon,  the  metrojiolis, 
as  it  were,  of  all  Asia.  This  name  apjiears  tr. 
have  been  given  to  the  Chinese  by  other  Asiatics  j 
for  the  Chinese  themselves,  though  not  unac- 
quainted with  it,  do  not  employ  it,  either  adopti 
iug  the  names  of  the  reigning  dynasties,  or  otte> 
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tatioiisly  assuming  high-sounding  titles,  e,  g. 
Tchungkue,  '  central  empire.'  But  when  the 
name  was  thus  given  by  other  nations,  and  whence 
it  was  derived,  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  of  those 
writers  is  possibly  correct,  who  suppose  that  the 
name  D*3^D  Sineses  came  from  the  fourth  dynas- 
ty, called  Tshin,  which  held  the  throne  from  249 
to  206  B.C.  (Du  Halde,  Descript.  de  la  Chine,  i. 
§  1,  p.  306;  A.  Remusat,  Nouv.  Melanges  Asia- 
tiques,  ii.  334,  sq. ;  Klaproth,  Journal  Asiat.  x. 
53,  sq.).  A  people  called  Tshinas  are  spoken 
of  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  and  the  name  of  this 
dynasty  may  have  been  known  among  foreign 
nations  long  before  it  acquired  the  sovereign  power 
over  all  China.  See  this  view  more  largely  stated 
by  Geseiiius  (^Thesaums,  pp.  948-950).  It  is  not 
void  of  probability,  but  objections  to  it  are  obvi- 
ous and  considerable.  Some,  therefore,  think  that 
by  the  Sinim  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium  (Sin) 
are,  by  synecdoche,  denoted  for  the  Egyptians 
(Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv.  27).  But  as  the  text  seems  to 
point  to  a  region  more  distant,  others  have  upheld 
the  claims  of  the  people  of  Syene,  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  Ethiopians  (Michaelis,  Spicil.  ii.  32,  sq. ; 
Stippl.  p.  1741,  sq.).  See  Syene.  If,  however, 
'  the  land  of  Sinim'  was  named  either  from  Sin 
or  Syene,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Seventy,  who 
knew  Egypt  well,  should  have  gone  eastward  in 
search  of  it,  even  so  far  east  as  Persia ;  and  if 
they  considered  if  as  lying  in  the  remote  eastern 
parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  extended  to 
the  borders  of  India,  the  great  step  which  is  thus 
taken  in  the  direction  of  China  would  give  some 
support  to  the  identification  of  the  Chinese  with 
the  Sinim. 

SINITE  (^i^P;  Sept. 'Affewows),  a  people  pro- 
bably near  Mount  Lebanon  (Gen.  x.  17  ;  1  Chron. 
i.  15).  Strabo  mentions  a  city  in  Lebanon  called 
Sinna  (Geoff,  xvi.  756).  Jerome  also  speaks 
of  a  place  called  Sini,  not  far  from  Area  {Queest, 
Ueb.  in  Gen.). 

SISERA  (N'1p''p,  battle  array;  Sept,  2i(rdpa), 
the  general  in  command  of  the  mighty  army  of 
the  Canaanitish  king  Jabin.  As  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  those  early  times  of  armies  being  com- 
manded by  other  than  kings  in  person,  the  cir- 
cumstance, taken  in  connection  with  others,  in- 
timates that  Sisera  was  a  general  eminent  for  liis 
abilities  and  success.  He  was,  however,  defeated 
by  Barak,  and  slain  (Judg.  iv.  2-22),  under  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  described  in  the 
article  Jabl. 

SIVAN  (|Vp ;  Sept.  fitardv),  the  third  month 
of  the  Hebrew  year,  from  tlie  new  moon  of  June 
to  the  new  moon  of  July.  The  name  admits  of  a 
Hebrew  etymology;  but  as  it  occurs  only  in 
Esth.  viii.  9,  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  of  Persian 
origin,  like  the  other  names  of  months ;  the  cor- 
responding Persian  month  being  called  Sefend- 
armed;  Zend,  ^penti  Armaiti ;  Pehlv.  Sapand- 
omad.  (Benfey,  Monatsnamen,  pp.  13,  41,  sq. ; 
122,  sq. ;  Gesen.  Tkesaur.  p.  946). 

SKHINOS  (Sxrws)  occurs  only  in  the  book 
entitled  Susannah,  ver.  54,  where  one  of  the 
elders  says  that  he  saw  Susannah  with  a  young 
man,  virh  <rxtvov,  which  is  correctly  translated 
'  under  a  mastic-tree,'  The  other  elder  replied, 
Jiat  it  was  {nrh  rplvcv^  '  under  a  holm-tree/  that  if, 
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a  species  of  oak.  The  mastic-tree  was  well  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  trxjivos.  It  is  the 
Pistacia  Lentiscits  of  botanists,  and  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  Pistachio  nut  and  tur- 
pentine tree  [BoTNiM  and  Alah].  The  ma»tic- 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  MediteiTanean  region,  and 
is  found  in  different  parts  of  Syria.  It  is  a 
moderate  sized  tree  or  large  shrub.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  producing  mastic,  a  resin  which  exude* 
from  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  chiefly  in  the 
island  of  Scio.  The  hardened  mastic,  in  tho 
form  of  roundish  straw-coloured  tears,  is  mucL 
chewed  by  Turkish  women.  It  consists  of  resin, 
with  a  minute  portion  of  volatile  oil:  it  is 
much  used  as  a  varnish,  and  sometimes  as  a  me- 
dicine, and  by  dentists  in  this  country.— J.  F.  R. 

SLAVE  (  IJ?  >  Sept.  irats,  hov\os,  o'lKcrrts  ; 
Vulg.  servus ;  Auth.  Eng.  Version,  servant  and 
bondman ;  Fem.  H^X  and  nnS^,  SovAr],  irat- 
5iV/c77,  oIkstis,  ancilla).  The  term  slavery, 
tliougli  frequently  applied  to  the  Jewish  systen» 
of  servitude,  is  not  wholly  appropriate.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  properly  expressed 
the  legal  condition  of  captives  taken  in  war, 
or  the  victims  of  the  existing  slave-trade,  and 
the  offspring  of  female  slaves.  Those  slaves 
were  held  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  their 
masters,  and  their  slavery  was  regarded  as  per- 
petual and  hereditary.  Nor  does  Jewish  servitude 
bear  any  resemblance  to  modern  slavery,  which, 
however  it  may  differ  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
in  some  of  its  minor  incidents,  resembles  it  in  its 
essential  principles.  If  under  the  Roman  law 
slaves  were  held  'pro  nullis,  pro  mortuis,  pro 
quadrupedibus,'  so  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  they  are  adjudged  to  be  chattels  personal 
in  the  hand  of  tlieir  owners,  to  all  intents,  con- 
structions, and  purposes  whatsoever ;  and  their 
slavery,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  is,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  perpetual  and  hereditary. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  slavery.  It 
may  have  existed  before  the  deluge,  when  violence 
filled  the  earth,  and  drew  upon  it  the  vengeance 
of  God.  But  tlie  first  direct  reference  to  slavery, 
or  rather  slave-trading,  in  the  Bible,  is  found  in 
the  history  of  Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  liis  brethren 
to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen,  xxxvii,  27,  28).  In 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  13,  we  find  a  reference  to  the 
slave-trade  carried  on  with  Tyre  by  Javan,  Tubal, 
and  Meshech.  And  in  the  Apocalypse  we  find 
enumerated  in  the  merchandise  of  pagan  Rome 
(the  mystic  Babylon)  slaves  {ffu/xdra)  and  the 
souls  of  men  (Rev.  xviii.  13). 

The  sacred  historians  refer  to  various  kinds  of 
bondage : — 

1.  Patriarchal  Servitude. — The  exact  nature 
of  this  service  cannot  be  defined  :  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  regulated  by  principles 
of  justice,  equity,  and  kindness.  The  servante  of 
the  patriarchs  were  of  two  kinds,  those  '  born  in 
the  house,'  and  those  'bought  wilh  money'  (Gen. 
xvii.  13).  Abraham  appears  to  have  Iiad  a  large 
number  of  servants.  At  one  time  he  armed  tliree 
hundred  and  eighteen  young  men,  '  born  in  hig 
own  house,'  with  whom  he  pursued  the  kings  who 
had  taken  '  Lot  and  his  gooils,  and  the  women  also, 
and  the  people,'  and  recaptured  tliem  (Gen.  xiv. 
1-16).  The  servants  born  in  the  house  were  per- 
haps entitled  to  greater  privileges  than  the  others. 
Eliezer  of  Damascus,  a  home-bom  sej:vat  1,  wai 
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Abraham's  steward,  and,  in  default  of  issue,  would 
oave  been  his  heir  (Gen.  xv.  3-4).  This  class  of 
•ervants  was  honoured  witli  the  most  intimate 
confidence  of  their  masters,  and  was  employed  in 
the  most,  important  services.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  1-9,  where  the 
eldest  or  chief  servant  of  Abraham's  house,  who 
ruled  over  all  that  he  bad,  was  sent  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  select  a  wife  for  Isaac,  though  then 
forty  years  of  age.  The  authority  of  Abraham 
was  that  of  a  prince  or  chief  over  his  patriarchate 
or  family,  and  was  regulated  by  usage  and  tlie 
general  consent  of  his  dependents.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  in  his  circumstances  ;  nor, 
from  the  knowledge  which  the  Scriptures  give  of 
his  character,  would  he  have  taken  advantage  of 
any  circumstances  to  oppress  or  degrade  them  : 
'  for  I  know  him,  saith  tiie  Lord,  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household  afier 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment,  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken 
ofhim'(Gen.  xviii.l9).  The  servants  of  Abraham 
were  admitted  into  the  same  religious  privileges 
with  their  master,  and  received  the  seal  of  tlie 
covenant  (Gen.  xvii.  9,  14,  24,  27). 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the 
'servants'  of  Abraham  and  the  things  which  con- 
stitUiStl  his  property  or  wealth.  Abraham  was  very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold  (Gen.  xiii. 
2,  5).  But  when  the  patriarch's  power  or  great- 
ness is  spoken  of,  then  servants  are  spoken  of  as 
well  as  llie  objects  which  constituted  his  riches 
(Gen.  xxiv.  34,  35).  It  is  said  of  Isaac,  '  And  the 
man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew 
tintil  he  became  very  great,  for  he  had  possession 
of  flocks,  and  possession  of  herds,  and  great  store 
oi servants'  (Gen.  xxvi.  13,  14,  16,  26,  28,  29). 
When  Hamor  and  Shechem  speak  to  the  Hivites 
of  the  riches  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they  say, 
'  Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance  and 
every  beast  of  theirs  be  ours?'  (Gen,  xxxiv.  23). 
Jacob's  wives  say  to  him,  '  All  the  riches  which 
God  hath  taken  from  our  father,  tlrat  is  ours  and 
our  children's.'  Then  follows  an  inventory  of 
property  :  '  all  his  cattle,'  '  all  his  goods,'  *  the 
cattle  of  his  getting.'  His  numerous  servants  are 
not  included  with  his  property  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi. 
43 — 16,  18).  When  Jacob  sent  messengers  to 
Ksau,  wishing  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  iiis 
state  and  sway,  he  bade  them  tell  him  not  only 
of  his  RICHES,  but  of  his  greatness,  and  tliat  he 
had  oxen  and  asses  and  flocks,  and  men-servanta 
and  maid-servants'  (Gen.  xxxii.  4,  5).  Yet  in 
the  present  which  he  sent  there  were  no  servants, 
though  he  manifestly  selected  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  property  (Gen.  xxxii.  14,  15  ;  see  also 
xxxiv.  23 ;  xxxvi.  6,  7).  In  no  single  instance 
do  we  find  that  the  patriarchs  either  gave  away  or 
sold  their  servants,  or  purchased  them  of  third 
persons.  Abraham  had  servants  '  bought  with 
money.'  It  has  been  assumed  that  they  were 
bought  of  third  parties,  whereas  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  was  the  case.  The  probability  is 
that  they  sold  themselves  to  the  patriarch  for  an 
equivalent ;  that  is  to  say,  they  enteretl  into  vo- 
luntary engagements  to  serve  him  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  time,  in  return  for  the  money 
advanced  them.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
whatever  costs  money  is  money  or  property.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  required  to  purchase  their 
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first-born  (Num.  xviii.  15, 16  ;  iii.  45,  51 ;  Rxo<L 
xiii.  13;  xxxiv.  20).  They  were,  moreovw,  re» 
quired  to  pay  money  for  their  own  tiouls  ;  and 
when  they  set  themselves  or  their  children  apart 
by  vow  unto  the  Lord,  the  price  of  release  was 
fixed  by  statute  (Lev.  xxvii.  2-8).  Boaz  bought 
Ruth  (Ruth  iv.  10).  Hosea  bought  his  wife 
(Hos.  iii.  2).  Jacob  bought  his  wives  Rachel 
and  Leah ;  and  not  having  money,  paid  for  them 
in  labour,  seven  years  a-piece  (Gen.  xxix.  16-23). 
That  the  purchase  of  wives,  either  with  money  or 
by  service,  was  the  general  practice,  is  plain  from 
such  passages  as  Exod.  xxii.  17,  and  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25.  But  the  idea  of  property  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  these  purchases.  For  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  terms  '  bought,'  '  buy,'  and  '  bought 
with  money,'  are  used,  consult  Neh.  v.  8  ;  Gen. 
xlvii.  18-26,  &c.  In  Lev.  xxv.  47,  will  be  found 
the  rase  of  the  Israelite  who  became  the  servant 
of  the  stranger.  The  words  are,  '  If  he  sell  him- 
self uuto  the  stranger.'  Yet  the  51st  verse  says 
that  this  servant  was  '  bought,'  and  that  the  price 
of  tlie  purchase  was  paid  to  himself.  For  a  further 
clue  to  Scripture  usage,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
1  Kings  xxi.  20, 25 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  17  ;  Isa.  Iv.  1 ; 
Iii.  3  :  see  also  Jer.  xxxiv.  )4-,  Rom.  vi.  16  ;  vii. 
14  ;  John  viii.  34.  Probably  Job  had  more  ser- 
vants than  either  of  the  patriarchs  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  (Job  i.  2,  3).  In 
what  light  he  regarded,  and  how  he  treated, 
his  servants,  may  be  gathered  from  Job  xxxi. 
13-23.  And  that  Abraham  acted  in  the  same 
spirit  we  have  the  divine  testimony  in  Jer.  xxii. 
15,  16,  17,  where  his  conduct  is  placed  in  direct 
contrast  with  that  of  some  of  his  descendants, 
who  used  their  neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  gave  him  not  for  his  work  (ver.  13). 

2.  Egyptian  Botidage. — The  Israelites  were 
frequently  reminded,  after  their  exode  from  Egypt, 
of  the  oppressions  they  endured  in  that  '  house  of 
bondage,'  from  which  they  had  been  delivered  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  God.  The  design  of 
these  admonitions  was  to  teach  them  justice 
and  kindness  towards  their  servants  when  they 
sliould  become  settled  in  Canaan  (Deut.  v.  15; 
viii.  14  ;  X.  19  ;  xv.  15  ;  xxiii.  7,  &c.),  as  well 
as  to  impress  them  with  gratitude  towards  their 
great  deliverer.  The  Egyptians  had  domestic 
servants,  who  may  have  been  slaves  (Exod, 
ix.  14,  20,  21  ;  xi.  5).  But  the  Israelites  were 
not  dispersed  among  the  families  of  Egypt ;  they 
formed  a  sjiecial  community  (Gen.  xlvi.  34 ; 
Exod.  viii.  22,  24  ;  ix.  26 ;  x.  23 ;  xi.  7  ;  iv.  29; 
ii.  9;  xvi.  22;  xvii.  5;  vi.  14).  They  had  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  'the  best 
part  of  the  land  of  Kgy}>t.'  They  lived  in  perma- 
nent dwellings,  their  own  house."!,  an<l  not  in  tent.'* 
(Exod.  xii.  22).  Each  family  seems  to  have  had 
its  own  house  (Exod.  xii.  4 ;  comp.  Acts  vii.  20) ; 
and  judging  from  the  regulations  about  eating 
the  Passover,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  small 
ones  (Exod.  xii.,  &c.).  They  appear  to  have 
been  well  clothed  (Exod.  xii.  11).  They  owned 
'  flocks  and  herds,  and  very  much  cattle '  (Plxod. 
xii.  4,  6,  32,  37,  38).  Tliey  had  their  own  form 
of  government ;  and  although  occupying  a  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  and  tributary  to  it,  tliey  pre- 
served their  tribes  and  family  divisions,  and  their 
internal  organization  throughout  (Exod.  ii.  1  ; 
xii.  19,  21;  vi,  14,  25;  v.  19;  iii.  16,  18). 
They  bad  to  a  considerable  degree  the  dispoaal 
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of  their  own  time  (Exod.  iii.  16,  18  ;  xii.  6  ;  ii. 
•  ;  iv.  27,  29,  31).  They  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  fine  arts  (Exod.  xxxii.  4  ;  xxxv.  22,  35). 
They  were  all  armed  (Exod.  xxxii.  27).  The 
women  seem  to  have  known  something  of  do- 
mestic refinement.  They  were  familiar  with  in- 
struments of  music,  and  skilled  in  the  working 
of  fine  fabrics  (Exod.  xv.  20  ;  xxxv.  25,  26)  ; 
and  both  males  and  females  were  able  to  read 
and  write  (Deut.  xi.  18,  20;  xvii.  19;  xxvii.  3). 
Their  food  was  abundant  and  of  great  variety 
(Exod.  xvi.  3 ;  Num.  xi.  4,  5 ;  xx.  5).  The 
service  required  from  the  Israelites  by  their  task- 
masters seems  to  have  been  exacted  from  males 
only,  and  probably  a  portion  only  of  the  people 
were  compelled  to  labour  at  any  one  time.  As 
tributaries,  they  probably  supplied  levies  of  men, 
from  which  the  wealthy  appear  to  have  been 
exempted  (Exod.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  29 ;  v.  20).  The 
poor  were  the  oppressed ;  '  and  all  the  service 
wherewith  they  made  them  serve  was  with  rigour' 
(Exod.  i.  11-14).  But  Jehovah  saw  their  'afflic- 
tions and  heard  their  groanings,'  and  delivered 
them  after  having  inflicted  the  most  terrible 
plagues  on  their  oppressors. 

3.  Jewish  Servitude. — Whatever  difficulties 
may  be  found  in  indicating  the  precise  nature  of 
patriarchal  servitude,  none  exists  in  reference  to 
that  which  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  the 
Mosaic  institutes. 

Tlie  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  great  prin- 
ciples. It  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  uni- 
versal love  among  men,  and  whatever  is  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  that  love  is  strictly 
forbidden  and  condemned.  Hence  immediately 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  as  if  to  guard 
against  all  slavery  and  slave-trading  on  the  part 
of  the  Israelites,  God  promulgated  this  ordinance  : 
'  lie  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he 
lie  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be  ])ut 
to  death'  (Exod.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  The 
crime  is  stated  in  its  threefold  form,  maxi-stealing, 
selling,  and  holding  ;  the  penalty  for  either  of 
which  was  death.  The  law  punished  the  steal- 
ing of  mere  property  by  enforcing  restitution,  in 
some  cases  twofold,  in  others  fivefold  (Exod. 
xxii.  14).  When  property  was  stolen,  the  legal 
penalty  was  compensation  to  the  person  injured  ; 
but  when  a  man  was  stolen,  no  property  compen- 
sation was  allowed  ;  death  was  inflicted,  and  the 
guilty  offender  paid  tiie  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his 
transgression ;  God  thereby  declaring  the  infi- 
nite dignity  and  worth  of  man,  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  person.  The  reason  of  this  may  be 
found  in  tlie  great  fact  that  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image  (Gen.  i.  26-28) — a  high  distinction, 
more  than  once  repeated  with  great  solemnity 
(v.  1 ;  and  ix.  6).  Such  was  the  operation  of 
this  law,  and  the  obedience  paid  to  it,  that  we 
^lave  not  the  remotest  hint  tliat  tiie  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  slaves  ever  occurred  among  the  Israel- 
ites. The  cities  of  Judaea  were  not,  like  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  slave-markets,  nor 
were  there  found  throughout  all  its  coasts  either 
helots  or  slaves.  With  the  Israelites  service  was 
either  voluntary,  or  judicially  imposed  by  the  law 
of  God  (Lev.  xxv.  39,47 ;  Exod.  xxi.  7  ;  xxii.  3, 4; 
Deut.  XX.  14).  Strangers  only,  or  the  descendants 
of  strangers,  became  their  possession  by  purchase 
(Lev,  xxv.  44-46)  j  but,  however  acquired,  the 
law  gave  the  Jewish  «ervants  many  rights  and  pri- 
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vileges  :  they  were  admitted  into  covenant  with 
God  (Deut.  xxix.  10,  18)  ;  they  were  guests  at 
all  the  national  and  family  festivals  (Exod,  xii. 
43,  44;  Deut.  xii.  18;  xvi.  10-16);  they  were 
statedly  instructed  in  morals  and  religion  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13;  Josh.  viii.  33-35  ;  2  Chron.  xvii. 
8,  9;  xxxv.  3;  xxxiv.  30;  Neh.  viii.  7,  8); 
they  were  released  from  their  regular  labour 
nearly  one-half  of  their  term  of  servitude,  viz., 
every  seventh  year  (Lev.  xxv.  3-6)  ;  every  seventli 
day  (Exod.  xx.) ;  at  the  three  annual  festivals 
(Exod.  xxiii.  17;  xxxiv.  23),  viz.,  the  Passover 
and  Feast  of  Weeks,  which  lasted  each  seven 
days,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  lasted 
eight.  Also  on  the  new  moons,  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Besides 
these  were  the  local  festivals  (Judg.  xxi.  19 ;  1 
Sam.  ix.  12,  22,  &c.),  and  the  various  family 
feasts,  as  the  weaning  of  children,  marriages, 
sheep-shearing,  and  circumcisions  ;  the  making  of 
covenants,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xx.  6.  28,  29).  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Feast  of  Purim,  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  Dedication,  which  lasted  eight. 
Tlie  servants  of  the  Israelites  were  protected  by 
the  law  equally  with  their  masters  (Deut.  i.  16, 
17;  xxvii.  19;  Lev.  xix.  15;  xxiv.  22;  Num. 
XV.  29) ;  and  their  civil  and  religious  rights  were 
the  same  (Num.  xv.  15,  16,  29;  ix.  14;  Deut. 
i.  16,  17;  Lev.  xxiv.  22).  To  these  might  be 
added  numerous  passages  which  represent  the 
Deity  as  regarding  alike  the  natural  rights 
of  all,  and  making  for  all  an  equal  provision 
(2  Chron.  xix.  7  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  23  ;  xxviii.  21  ; 
Job  xxxiv.  19;  2  Sam.  xiv.  14;  Ephes.  vi.  9). 
Finally,  these  servants  had  the  power  of  changing 
their  masters,  and  of  seeking  protection  where 
they  pleased  (Deut.  xxiii.  15,  16);  and  should 
their  masters  by  any  act  of  violence  injure  their 
persons,  they  were  released  from  their  engage- 
ments (Exod.  xxi.  26, 27).  The  term  of  Hebrew 
servitude  was  six  years,  beyond  which  they  could 
not  be  held  unless  they  entered  into  new  engage- 
ments (Exod.  xxi.  1-11  ;  Deut.  xv.  12);  while 
that  of  strangers,  over  whom  the  rights  of  the 
master  were  comparatively  absolute  (Lev.  xxv. 
44-46),  terminated  in  every  case  on  the  return 
of  the  jubilee,  wlien  liberty  was  proclaimed  to 
all  (Lev.  xxv.  8,  10.  54).  On  one  occasion  the 
state  of  the  sexennial  slavery  was  violated,  and 
the  result  was  fearful  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8-22).  See 
also  Exod.  xxi.  20;  Lev.  xix.  20-22;  Tobit  x.  10 
(o-coyuara)  ;  Ecclus.  vii.  20,  21 ;  x.  25  ;  xxxiii. 
24-31. 

4.  Giheonitish  Servitude. — The  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  Che])hirah,  Beerotb, 
and  Kirjath-jearim,  under  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth, was  not  that  of  slavery.  It  was  volun- 
tary (Josti.  ix.  8-11).  They  were  not  employed 
in  the  familie.<i  of  the  Israelites,  l>ut  resided  in 
their  own  cities,  tended  their  own  flocks  and 
herds,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  distinct 
though  not  independent  community  (Josh.  x. 
618).  The  injuries  inflicted  on  them  by  Saul 
were  avenged  by  the  Almighty  on  his  descendants 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1-9).  They  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  '  house 
of  God'  or  the  Tabernacles,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  comparatively  could  have  been  engaged  at 
any  one  time.  The  rest  dwelt  in  their  cities, 
one  of  which  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the 
royal  cities.     The  service  they  rendered  may  be 
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regarded  as  a  natural  tribute  for  the  privilege  of 
protection.  No  service  seems  to  have  been  re- 
quired of  their  wives  and  daughters.  On  the  re- 
turn from  the  Babylonish  captivity  they  dwelt  at 
Ophel  (Neh.  iii.  26).  See  also  I  Chron.  ix.  2 ; 
Ezra  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  24;  viii.  17;  x.  28; 
xi.  21  [Nethinim]. 

The  laws  which  the  great  Deliverer  and  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  gave  for  the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  were  those  of  universal  justice  and  bene- 
volence, and  as  such  were  subversive  of  every  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  and  oppression.  To  suppose,  there- 
fore,  as  has  been  rashly  asserted,  that  Jesus  or  his 
apostles  gave  their  sanction  to  the  existing  systems 
of  slavery  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  to 
dishonour  them.  That  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
masters  and  servants  (SovXoi)  were  inculcated,  ad- 
mits, indeed,  of  no  doubt  (Col.  iii.  22 ;  iv.  1 ;  Tit. 
ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  18;  Ephes.  vi.  5-9).  But  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  slave-masters,  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  relation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  that 
'  servants  under  the  yoke,'  or  the  sla\'es  of  heathens, 
are  exhorted  to  yield  obedience  to  their  masters 
(1  Tim.  vi.  1).  Bat  this  argues  no  approval  of 
the  relation  ;  for,  1,  Jesus,  in  an  analogous  case, 
appeals  to  the  paramount  law  of  nature  as  super- 
seding such  temporary  regulations  as  the  '  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts '  had  rendered  necessary  (see 
Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Rev. 
W.Wright,  M.A.,  1831,  p.  58);  and,  2.  St.  Paul, 
while  counselling  the  duties  of  contentment  and 
submission  under  inevitable  bondage,  inculcates 
at  the  same  time  on  the  slave  the  duty  of  adopt- 
ing all  legitimate  means  of  obtaining  his  freedom 
(1  Cor.  vii.  lS-20).  We  are  aware  that  the  ap- 
plication of  this  passage  has  been  denied  by 
Chrysostom,  Photius,  Theodoret,  and  Theophy- 
lact,  who  maintain  that  it  is  the  state  of  slavery 
which  St.  Paul  here  recommends  the  slave  to 
prefer.  But  although  this  interpretation  is  in- 
deed rendered  admissible  by  the  context,  yet  the 
more  received  meaning,  or  that  which  counsels 
freedom,  is  both  more  easily  connected  with  the 
preceding  phrase,  '  if  thou  mayest  be  made  f7'ee, 
use  it  rather,'  and  is,  as  Neander  observes,  '  more 
in  accordance  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  free- 
minded  Paul '  (Bilroth,  Commentary  on  Co- 
rinthians, in  Bib.  Cabinet').  Besides  wiiich,  the 
character  of  the  existing  slavery,  to  which  we 
shall  now  refer,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
entire  tenor  of  the  moral  and  humane  principles 
of  the  precepts  of  Jesus. 

5.  Roman  Slavery. — Our  limits  will  not  allow 
US  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  only  kind  of  slavery 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  for  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Jews  possessed  any  slaves  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say 
that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  Roman  slavery 
was  perpetual  and  hereditary,  the  slave  had  no 
protection  whatever  against  the  avarice,  rage,  or 
lust  of  his  master.  The  bondsman  was  viewed 
less  as  a  human  being,  subject  to  arbitrary  do- 
minion, than  as  an  inferior  animal,  dependent 
wholly  on  the  will  of  his  owner.  The  master 
possessed  the  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death 
over  bis  slave, — a  power  which  continued  at  least 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He  might, 
and  frequeutljr  d'd,  kill,  mutilate^  and  torture  his 
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slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  offence,  so  that  slaves  wew 
sometimes  crucified  from  mere  caprice.  He  might 
force  them  to  l)ecome  prostitutes  or  gladiators ;  and, 
instead  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  marriage 
tie,  their  temporary  unions  (contubernia)  were 
formed  and  dissolved  at  his  command,  families 
and  friends  were  separated,  and  no  obligation 
existed  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  sickness  or 
in  health.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  barbarous 
cruelties  of  Roman  slavery,  it  liad  one  decided 
advantage  over  that  which  was  introduced  in 
modern  times  into  European  colonies,  both  law 
and  custom  being  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  {Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Slavery  among  the  Romans,  by  W.  Blair,  Esq. 
1833).  The  Mahommedan  law  also,  in  this  re- 
spect, contrasts  favourably  with  those  of  the 
European  settlements. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves 
was  no  doubt  improved  under  the  emperors,  the 
early  effects  of  Christian  principles  were  manifest 
in  mitigating  the  horrors,  and  bringing  about  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  St.  Onesimus,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity, 
was  liberated  by  Philemon  (Phil.  ver.  21)  ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  testimonies  cited  in  Wright's 
Slavery  (ut  supra,  p.  60),  see  the  preface  o< 
Euthalius  to  this  Epistle.  The  servile  condition 
formed  no  obstacle  to  attaining  the  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  subject.  '  It  was,' 
says  M.  Guizot,  '  by  putting  an  end  to  the  cruel 
institution  of  slavery  that  Christianity  extended 
its  mild  influence  to  the  practice  of  war ;  and 
that  barbarous  art,  softened  by  its  humane  spirit, 
ceased  to  be  so  destructive '  (Milman's  Gibbon, 
i.  61).  '  It  is  not,'  says  Robertson,  '  the  authority 
of  any  single  detached  precept  in  the  Gospel,  but 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion, 
more  powerful  than  any  particular  command, 
which  has  abolished  the  practice  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world.'  Although,  even  in  the 
most  corrupt  times  of  the  church,  the  operation 
of  Christian  principles  tended  to  this  benevolent 
object,  they  unfortunately  did  not  prevent  the 
revival  of  slavery  in  the  European  settlements  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  together 
with  that  nefarious  traffic,  the  suppression  of 
which  h;is  rendered  the  name  of  Wilberforce  for 
ever  illustrious.  Modern  servitude  had  all  the 
characteristic  evils  of  the  Roman,  except,  perhaps, 
the  imcontrolled  power  of  life  and  death,  while  it 
was  destitute  of  that  redeeming  quality  to  which 
we  have  referred,  its  tendency  being  to  perpetuate 
the  condition  of  slavery.  It  has  also  been  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced  the  unfortunate  pre- 
judice of  colour,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients  (Linstant's  Essai,  1841).  It  was  the  be- 
nevolent wish  of  the  philosophic  Herder  {History 
of  Man,  nSS)  that  the  time  might  come  '  when 
we  shall  look  back  with  as  much  compassion  on 
our  inhuman  traffic  in  negroes,  as  on  the  ancient 
Roman  slavery  or  Spartan  helots.'  This  is  now 
no  longer  a  hope,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
as  she  not  only  set  the  example  of  abolishing  ttie 
traffic,  but  evinced  the  soundness  of  her  Christian 
principles  by  the  greatest  national  act  of  justice 
which  history  has  yet  recorded,  in  the  total  abo- 
lition of  slavery  tb-oughout  all  her  dependencies^ 

W.  W 

SLIME.      [ASPBALTUM.] 
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SMITH  (B'^^),  a  workman  in  stone,  wood,  or 
metal,  like  the  Latin  faber,  but  sometimes  more 
accurately  defined  by  what  follows,  as  ?.p3  K'ln, 
a  workman  in  iron,  a  smith ;  Sept.  TtKTwy,  TenroiP 
ffiS-fipov,  x""^"*"^*'  Tf^vlrris ;  Vulg.  faber  and 
faber  ferrarius  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Isa.  xliv.  12; 
liv.  16  ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14  ;  Jer.  xxiv.  1  ;  xxix. 
2).  In  2  Chron.  xxiv.  12,  *  workers  in  iron  and 
brass'  are  mentioned.  The  first  smith  mentioned 
in  Scripture  is  Tubal-Cain,  whom  some  writers, 
arguing  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  iden 
tify  with  Vulcan  (Gerh.  Vossius,  De  Orig.  Ido- 
lol.  i.  16).  He  is  said  to  have  been  '  an  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen. 
iv.  22),  or  perhaps  more  properly,  a  whetter  or 
sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper  or  iron. 
So  Montanus,  '  acuentem  omne  artificium  aeris 
et  ferri ;'  Sept.  a<pvpoKiiros  x^^f  *^s  X**^''"''  '^"^ 
aiS'fipov,  Vulg.  '  fuit  maleator  et  faber  in  cuncta 
opera  aeris  et  feni.'  Josephus  says  that  he  first 
of  all  invented  the  art  of  making  brass  (Antiq, 
i.  2.  2).  As  the  art  of  the  smith  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  to  civilization,  the  mention  of  its 
founder  was  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  other 
fathers  of  inventions.  So  requisite  was  the  trade 
of  a  smith  in  ancient  warfare  that  conquerors 
removed  these  artizans  from  a  vanquished  na- 
tion, in  order  the  more  effectually  to  disable  it. 
Tlius  the  Philistines  deprived  the  Heinews  of 
their  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  comp.  Judg.  v.  8). 
So  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  treated 
them  in  later  times  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14 ;  Jer. 
xxiv.  1 ;  xxix.  2).  With  these  instances  the 
commentators  compare  the  stipulation  of  Por- 
senna  with  the  Roman  people,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  their  kings ;  *  Ne  ferro,  nisi  in  agricul- 
tura,  uterentur'  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  14). 
Cyrus  treated  the  Lydians  in  the  same  manner 
(Herodotus,  i.  142).  ")JDO,  smith,  occurs  in 
2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  16;  Sept.  ffvyKKeiovra ;  Jer. 
xxiv.  1 ;  xxix.  2 ;  Vulg.  '  clusor,'  or  '  inclusor.' 
Buxtorf  gives  '  claustrarius,  faber  ferrarius.' 
The  root  "13D,  to  close,  indicates  artizans  '  with 
busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up ;'  which  suits 
the  context  better  than  other  renderings,  as 
setters  of  precious  stones,  seal-engravers,  &c.  In 
the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  Demetrius, 
'  the  silversmith,'  at  Ephesus,  apyvpoKSiros,  '  a 
worker  in  silver,'  Vulg.  argentarius ;  but  the 
commentators  are  not  agreed  whether  he  was 
a  manufacturer  of  small  silver  models  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  caous  a^pyvpovs,  or  at  least  of 
the  chapel  which  contained  the  famous  statue 
of  the  goddess,  to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  or  used 
in  private  devotion,  or  taken  with  them  by  tra- 
vellers as  a  safeguard ;  or  whether  he  made  large 
coijis  representing  the  temple  and  image.  Beza, 
Scaliger,  and  others,  understand  a  coiner  or 
mintmaster  (see  Kuinoel  in  loc).  That  the  word 
may  signify  a  silveT-fomider,  is  clear  from  the 
Sept.  rendering  of  Jer.  vi.  29.  From  Plutarch 
(Opp.  t  ix.  pp.  301  and  473,  ed.  Reisk.)  and 
Hesychius  it  appears  that  the  word  signifies  any 
worker  in  silver  or  money.  A  coppersmith 
named  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent 
of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  [Coal,  Iron,  Me- 
tals].—J.  F.  D. 

SMYRNA  ("S/Jiipya),  a  celebrated  commercial 
•ity  of  Ionia  (Ptolem.  v.  2),  situated  near  the 
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bottom  of  that  gulf  of  the  Mgean  Sea  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  it  (Mela,  i.  17.  3),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Meles,  and  320  stades 
north  of  Ephesus  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  632).  It  is  in  N. 
lat.  38°  26',  E.  long.  27°  7'.  Smyrna  was  a  very 
ancient  city,  but  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Lydians  it  lay  waste  400  years,  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Plin.  v.  29  ;  Pausan.  vii. 
5)  ;  or,  according  to  Strabo,  to  that  of  Antigonus. 
It  was  rebuilt  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stades 
from  the  ancient  city  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  646),  and  we 
soon  find  it  flourishing  greatly ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Roman  emperors  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  Asia  (Strabo,  iv.  9).  It  was  at  this 
period  that  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
church,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Apocalypse,  as 
one  of 'the  seven  churches  of  Asia'  (Rev.  i.  11 ; 
ii.  8-11).  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
A.D.  177 ;  but  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  with  even  more  than  its 
former  splendour.  It  afterwards,  however,  suf- 
fered greatly  from  earthquakes  and  conflagrations, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  having  declined  much 
from  its  ancient  importance,  although  from  the 
convenience  of  its  situation  it  has  still  maintained 
its  rank  as  a  great  city  and  the  central  emporium 
of  the  Levantine  trade;  and  seeing  the  terrible 
decay  which  has  fallen  upon  the  numerous  great 
and  beautiful  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  its  relative  rank 
among  the  existing  cities  of  that  region  is  probably 
greater  than  that  which  it  anciently  bore.  The 
Turks  call  it  Izmir.  It  is  a  better  built  town  than 
Constantinople,  and  in  proportion  to  its  size  there 
are  few  places  in  the  Turkish  dominions  which 
have  so  large  a  population.  It  is  computed  at 
130,000,  of  which  the  Franks  compose  a  far 
greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  town  of  Tur- 
key ;  and  they  are  generally  in  good  circumstances. 
Next  to  the  Turks  the  Greeks  form  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  inhabitants,  and  they  have  a 
bishop  and  two  churches.  The  unusually  large 
proportion  of  Christians  in  the  town  renders  it 
peculiarly  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  strict  Moslems, 
whence  it  has  acquired  among  them  the  name  of 
Giaour  Izmir  or  Infidel  Smyrna.  There  are 
in  it  20,000  Greeks,  8000  Armenians,  1000  Eu- 
ropeans, and  9000  Jews  :  the  rest  are  Moslems. 

The  prosperity  of  Smyrna  is  now  rather  on  the 
ino-rease  than  the  decline ;  houses  of  painted  wood 
are  giving  way  in  all  directions  to  mansions  of 
stone;  and  probably  not  many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  modern  town  may  not  unworthily  repre- 
sent that  city  which  the  ancients  delighted  to  call 
'  the  lovely — the  crown  of  Ionia — the  ornament 
of  Asia.' 

Smyrna  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  enclose  it  on  three  sides.  The  only 
ancient  ruins  are  upon  the  mountains  behind  the 
town,  and  to  the  south.  Upon  the  highest  summit 
stands  an  old  dilapidated  castle,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  to  mark  the  previous  (but  not  the  most 
ancient)  site  of  the  city;  frequent  earthquakes 
having  dictated  the  necessity  of  removing  it  to  the 
plain  below,  and  to  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  Mr.  Arundell  says — '  Few  of  the 
Ionian  cities  have  furnished  more  relics  of  anti- 
quity than  Smyrna;  but  the  convenience  of 
transporting  them,  with  the  number  of  investiga- 
tors, have  exhausted  the  mine;  it  is  therefore 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  of  the  stoas  and  temple* 
the  very  ruins  have  vanished ;  and  it  is  now  ck- 
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trctnely  difficult  to  determine  the  sites  of  any  of 
the  ancient  buildings  with  the  exception  of  the 
stadium,  the  theatre,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Acraeus,  which  was  within  the  Acropolis'  (^Dis- 
coveries in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  407).  Of  the  stadium 
here  mentioned  the  ground  plot  only  remains,  it 
being  stripped  of  its  seats  and  marble  decorations. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Polycarp, 
the  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  probably  '  the  angel 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna  '  (John  ii.  8),  to  whom 
the  Apocalyptic  message  was  addressed,  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  Christians  of  Smyrna  hold  the 
memory  of  this  venerable  person  in  high  honour, 
and  go  annually  in  procession  to  his  supposed 
tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place 
of  martyrdom  (Rosenmiiller,  Alterthumsk.  i.  2. 
224,  sq. ;  Turner,  Travels,  iii,  138-141;  285- 
291  ;  Arundell,  u.  s. ;  Richter,  p.  495;  Schu- 
bert, i.  272-283 ;  Narrat.  of  Scottish  Mission, 
pp.  328-336 ;  Eothen,  ch.  v.). 

SNAIL  6-l'?2K').  Snails  and  slugs  are  not 
very  common  in  countries  so  dry  in  summer  as 
Palestine.  Hence,  perliaps,  the  fact,  that  there  is 
only  one  allusion  to  them  in  Scripture.  This  oc- 
curs in  Psalm  Iviii.  8,  where  the  figure  seems  to 
he  more  siguificant,  if  understood  of  snails  without 
shells,  i.  e.  slugs,  rather  than  shell-snails,  though 
true  of  both.  '  Let  them  melt  away  ...  as  the 
snail  which  melteth  as  it  goeth.'  The  name  itself, 
shablul,  from  a  verb  signifying  '  to  smear'  or  '  soil,' 
lias  reference  to  the  slime  and  moisture  of  this 
animal  (like  Xeifna^,  from  \fifiw).  The  Sept.  does 
not  regard  the  word  as  denoting  a  snail  at  all,  but 
in  the  text  cited  translates  it  by  Ktjpos, '  bees'  wax.' 

SO  (t^iD ;  Sept.  STj^cip),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
whom  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  called  to 
his  help  against  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser 
(2  Kings  xvii.  4).  It  has  been  questioned  whe- 
ther this  So  was  the  game  with  Sahaco,  the  first 
king  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  in  Upper  Egypt, 
or  his  son  and  successor  Sevechus,  the  second  king 
of  the  same  dynasty,  and  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Tirhakah.  Winer  hesitates  between  them, 
and  Gesenius  concludes  for  the  latter.  Sevechus 
reigned  twelve  years,  according  to  Manetho,  four- 
teen according  to  Syncellus.  This  name,  in 
Egyptian  Sevech,  is  also  that  of  the  god  Saturn 
(Champollion,  Panth.  Egypt.  No.  21, 22 ;  Winer, 
Real-Worterb. s.  v.;  Gesenius,  Comment. in  Jes. 
i.  696). 

SOAP.     [Borith;  Neter.] 

SODOM  (D^P  ;  Sept.  2({5o/<o),  a  city  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  where  Lot  settled  after  his  sepa- 
ration from  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  12;  xiv.  12; 
xix.  1).  It  had  its  own  chief  or  '  king,'  as  had 
the  other  four  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8, 
10),  and  was  along  with  them,Zoar  onlyexcepted, 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  on  account  of  the 
gross  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  memory 
of  which  event  has  been  perpetuated  in  a  name 
of  infamy  to  all  generations  (Gen.  xix.).  The 
destruction  of  Sodom  claims  attention  from  the 
solemnity  with  which  it  is  introduced  (Gen.  xviii. 
20-22) ;  from  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed — the  intercession  of  Abra- 
ham, the  preservation  of  Lot,  and  the  judgment 
which  overtook  his  lingering  wife  (Gen.  xviii. 
25-33 ;  xix.) ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  physical 
agencies  through  which  the  overthrow  was  effected. 
Most  of  these  particulars  are  easily  understood ; 
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but  the  last  has  awakened  much  discussion,  and 
may  therefore  require  a  larger  measure  of  atten» 
tion.  The  circumstances  are  these.  In  the  firsl 
place,  we  learn  that  the  vale  of  Siddim,  in 
which  Sodom  lay,  was  very  fertile,  and  every- 
where well  watered — 'like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord ;'  and  these  circumstances  induced  Lot  to 
fix  his  abode  there,  notwithstanding  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11).  Next 
it  appears  that  this  vale  was  full  of  '  slime-pits.' 
This  means  sources  of  bitumen,  for  the  word 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  applied  to  the 
cement  used  by  the  builders  of  Babylon,  and 
we  know  that  to  have  Leen  bitumen  or  asphaltum 
(Gen.  xiv.  10;  comp.  xi.  3).  These  pits  appear 
to  have  been  of  considerable  extent;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  from  them  doubtless  that  the  whole  valley 
derived  its  name  of  Siddim  (D''1K').  At  length, 
when  the  day  of  destruction  arrived,  '  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  fire 
and  brimstone  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven; 
and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and  thai 
which  grew  upon  the  ground'  (Gen.  xix.  24,  25). 
In  the  escape  from  this  overthrow,  the  wife  ol 
Lot '  looked  back,  and  became  a  pillar  of  salt ' 
(ver.  26).  When  Abraham,  early  that  sama 
morning,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  distant 
camp,  '  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  towards  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld, 
and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace '  (ver.  27).  These  are  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case.  It  has  usually  been 
assumed  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  occupied  the 
basin  of  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea,  which  did 
not  previously  exist,  but  was  one  of  the  results  o> 
this  catastrophe.  It  has  now,  however,  beei 
established  by  Dr.  Robinson,  that  a  lake  to  r« 
ceive  the  Jordan  and  other  waters  must  have  oc 
cupied  this  basin  long  before  the  catastrophe  ot 
Sodom ;  as  all  the  geological  characteristics  of 
the  region  go  to  show  that  its  present  configuration 
is  in  its  main  features  coeval  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  general, 
and  is  not  the  effect  of  any  local  catastrojihe  at  a 
subsequent  period  [Sea,  Dead].  But  although 
a  lake  must  then  have  existed,  to  receive  the 
Jordan  and  other  waters  of  the  north,  which  could 
not  have  passed  more  southward,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  and  which  must  even,  as  is  now 
proved,  have  received  the  waters  of  the  south 
also,  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  that  the  Dead  Sea  anciently  covered 
a  much  less  extent  of  surface  than  at  present. 
The  cities  which  were  destroyed  must  have  been 
situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  as  it  then 
existed;  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  20),  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  tho 
southern  end  of  the  present  sea  [Zoar].  '  Even  at 
the  present  day,'  says  Robinson,  '  more  living 
streams  flow  into  the  Ghor,  at  the  south  end  ol 
the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains, 
than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all 
Palestine ;  and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly 
desert,  is  still  better  watered  through  these  streams, 
and  by  the  many  fountains,  than  any  other 
district  throughout  the  whole  country '  {BibL 
Researches,  ii.  603).  The  slimepits,  or  wells  of 
asphaltum,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  but  it  seems 
that  masses  of  floating  asphaltum  occur  only  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake;  and  as  they  are  seen 
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but  rarely,  and  immediately  after  earthquakes,  the 
asphaltum  appears  to  be  gradually  consolidated 
in  the  lake,  and  noi  being  able  to  flow  off,  forms 
by  consequence  a  layer  at  the  bottom,  portions  ot 
which  may  be  detached  by  earthquakes  and  other 
convulsions  of  nature,  and  then  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  or  upon  the  shore.  The 
eminent  geologist,  Leopold  von  Buch,  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Researches,  ii.  606-608), 
tliinks  it  quite  probable  that  this  accumulation 
may  have  taken  place  in  remote  times,  as  well  as 
at  the  present  day.  Thus  another  circumstance 
of  importance  is  produced  in  coincidence  with 
the  sacred  accounts ;  and  again,  with  reference 
to  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  lake, 
suggesting  the  probability  that  the  remarkable 
bay,  or  '  back  water,'  at  its  southern  extremity, 
is  the  portion  of  it  which  did  not  in  ancient 
times  exist,  that  it  in  fact  covers  the  more 
fertile  vale  of  Siddim,  and  the  site  of  Sodom  and 
the  other  cities  which  the  Lord  destroyed  ;  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson — '  by  some 
convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature,  connected 
with  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities, 
either  the  surface  of  tliis  plain  was  scooped  out, 
or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  heaved  up,  so  as  to 
cause  the  waters  to  overflow,  and  cover  perma- 
nently a  larger  tract  than  formerly.  The  coun- 
try is,  as  we  know,  subject  to  earthquakes,  and 
exhibits  also  frequent  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
It  would  have  been  no  uncommon  effect  of  either 
of  these  causes,  to  heave  up  the  bottom  of  the  an- 
cient lake,  and  thu8  produce  the  phenomenon  in 
question.  But  the  historical  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  implies  also  the  agency 
of  fire.  Perhaps  both  causes  were  thereibre  at 
work ;  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go 
hand  in  hand;  and  the  accompanying  electric 
discharges  usually  cause  lightnings  to  play  and 
thunders  to  roll.  In  this  way  we  have  all  the 
phenomena  which  the  most  literal  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  records  can  demand.'  The  same 
writer,  with  the  geological  sanction  of  Leopold 
von  Buch,  repeats  the  conjecture  of  Le  Clerc  and 
others,  that  the  bitumen  had  become  accumulated 
around  the  sources,  and  had  perhaps  formed 
strata,  spreading  for  some  distance  upon  the  plain  ; 
that  possibly  these  strata  in  some  parts  extended 
under  the  soil,  and  might  thus  approach  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities: — 'If,  indeed,  we  might 
suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindling  of  such  a  lieap 
of  combustible  materials,  through  volcanic  action 
or  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a  confla- 
gration sufficient  not  only  to  engulf  the  cities, 
but  also  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that 
'  the  smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  sea  rushing  in, 
would  convert  it  to  a  tract  of  waters.'  The  sup- 
position of  such  an  accumulation  of  bitumen, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  appears  less  extra- 
ordinary than  it  might  in  former  times  have 
seemed,  and  requires  nothing  more  than  nature 
presents  to  our  view  in  the  wonderful  lake,  or 
rather  tract,  of  bitumen,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
The  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  plain  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  the  masses  of  fossil  salt  which  now 
abound  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which  were 
perhaps  then,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  light. 
These  being  carried  by  the  waters  to  the  bottom 
•f  the  valley,  would  suffice  to  take  away  its  pro- 
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ductive  power.  In  connection  with  this  fact,  the 
circumstance  that  the  wife  of  Lot  '  became  a 
pillar  of  salt,'  is  significant  and  suggestive,  what- 
ever interpretation  we  may  assign  to  the  fact 
recorded. 

SOHERETH  (JTinb  ;  ndpivos  \leos),  a  kind 
of  costly  stone,  used  for  tesselated  pavements 
(Esth.  i.  6).  It  seems  to  have  been  either  a  species 
of  black  marble,  as  a  similar  word  in  Syriac 
would  suggest ;  or  else  marble  marked  with  round 
spots  like  shields^  i.  e.  spotted  or  shielded  marble. 
"This  interpretation  finds  the  meaning  in  the  He- 
brew word  mriD  soherah,  which  is  the  name  for 
a  shield.  It  is  however  easier  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  than  the  application  of  it.  We  do 
not  feel  satisfied  with  that  which  has  been  given ; 
and  still  less  with  that  of  Hartmann  {Hebr'derin, 
iii,  3G3),  who  supposes  the  sohereth  to  have  been 
tortoise-shell,  consisting  as  it  were  of  shields  ;  for 
tortoise-shell  would  hardly  be  interspersed  in  a 
pavement  with  various  kinds  of  marble. 

f  SOLOMON  (ntoStJ',  pacific;  Sept.  ^aXufx^v). 
The  reign  of  Solomon  over  all  Israel,  although 
second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  David,  has 
so  little  variety  of  incident  as  to  occupy  a  far 
less  space  in  the  Bible  narrative.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  problems  which  that  narrative  suggests  do 
not  admit  of  a  solution  sufficiently  certain  to 
allow  of  our  entering  on  the  discussion. 

In  the  declining  age  of  David,  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  Adonijah,  endeavoured  to  place  him- 
self on  the  throne,  by  the  aid  of  Joab  the  chief 
captain,  and  Abiathar  one  of  the  chief  jiriests, 
both  of  whom  had  been  associated  with  David's 
early  sufl'erings  under  the  persecution  of  Saul. 
The  aged  monarch  did  not  for  a  moment  give 
way  to  the  formidable  usurpation,  but  at  the  re- 
monstrance of  his  favourite,  Bathsheba,  resolved 
forthwith  to  raise  Solomon  to  the  throne.  To 
Joab  he  was  able  to  oppose  the  celebrated  name 
of  Benaiah;  to  Abiathar  his  colleague  Zadok 
and  the  aged  prophet  Nathan.  The  plot  of  Ado- 
nijah was  at  once  defeated  by  this  decisive  mea- 
sure ;  and  Solomon,  being  anointed  by  Nathan, 
was  solemnly  acknowledged  as  king.  The  date 
of  tliis  event  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
B.C.  1015. 

The  death  of  David  would  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed very  quick  upon  these  transactions.  At 
least,  no  public  measures  in  the  interval  are  re- 
corded, except  Solomon's  verbal  forgiveness  of 
Adonijah.  But  after  the  removal  of  David,  the 
first  events  of  which  we  hear  are  the  destruction 
of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei  son  of  Gera, 
with  the  degradation  of  Abiathar.  Those  who 
look  for  Christian  perfection  in  the  conduct  of 
Solomon  do  some  violence  to  the  facts  in  order  to 
explain  these  transactions ;  which  are  in  them- 
. selves  clear  enough.  Despotic  monarchs  are 
seldom  found  to  forgive  unsuccessful  competitors 
for  the  crown,  or  their  assistants  ;  and  their  first 
deed  is  not  rarely  to  put  to  death  even  their  inno- 
cent brothers  (2  Chron.  xxi.  4).  The  promise  of 
Solomon  to  Adonijah,  almost  as  much  as  his 
command  to  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii.  37),  was  but  a 
deferring  of  vengeance  to  a  more  convenient 
time ;  and  the  same  absolute  power,  which  could 
interpret  into  treason  the  humble  suit  for  the  hand 
of  a  beautiful  but  obscure  damsel,  would  bav* 
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been  sure  sooner  or  later  to  find  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  effecting  the  object  determined  on.  In 
fact,  Abiatliar  is  declared  '  worthy  of  death,' 
clearly  not  for  any  new  offences,  but  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  Adonijah's  original  attempt ;  and 
Joab  is  put  to  death  solely  because  he  is  alarmed 
at  the  treatment  of  his  associates  (ver.  26-29).  For 
tlie  wicked  Joab  no  pity  need  be  felt ;  yet  the 
complexion  of  the  whole  affair  proves  that  his 
murder  of  two  cliief  captains  was  ratiier  a  con- 
venient excuse  than  the  true  ground  of  his  death. 
As  for  Shimei,  the  tyrannical  restriction  on  his 
innocent  liberty,  by  which  a  pretence  for  his 
death  was  found,  is  far  less  respectable  than 
simple  violence ;  and  almost  makes  David's  pub- 
lic forgiveness  of  him  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9-12)  and 
solemn  oath  (xix.  21-23),  appear  like  an  ostenta- 
tious catching  at  popularity,  which  concealed 
implacable  resentment.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  three  executions  are  all  perpetrated  by  the 
hand  of  Benaiah  himself,  who  was  head  of  Da- 
vid's body-guard,  and  after  Joab's  death  chief 
captain  of  the  army. 

After  this,  the  history  enters  upon  a  general 
narrative  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  but  we  have 
very  few  notices  of  time,  and  cannot  attempt  to 
fix  the  order  of  any  of  the  events.  All  the  in- 
formation, however,  which  we  have  concerning 
him,  may  be  consolidated  under  the  following 
heads:  (1)  his  traEBc  and  wealth;  (2)  his 
buildings  ;  (3)  his  ecclesiastical  arrangements  ; 
(4)  his  general  administration ;  (5)  bis  seraglio ; 
(6)  his  enemies. 

(1.)  The  overflowing  wealth  in  which  he  is  so 
vividly  depicted  is  not  easy  to  reduce  to  a  mo- 
dern financial  estimate  ;  partly  because  the  num- 
bers are  so  often  treacherous,  and  partly  because  it 
is  uncertain  what  items  of  expenditure  fell  on  the 
general  funds  of  the  government.  In  illustration 
of  the  former  topic,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that 
the  money  prepared  for  the  temple  by  David,  is 
computed  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  4  at  3000  talents  of 
pure  gold  and  7000  of  silver,  wliile  in  xxii.  14 
it  is  called  100,000  of  gold  and  1,000,000  of 
silver :  also  the  sum  for  which  David  buys  the 
floor  of  Araunah  is,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24,  50  she- 
kels of  silver ;  but  this  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  25,  is 
become  600  sliekels  of  gold.  Efforts  are  made 
to  resolve  the  former  difficulty  ;  but  they  are  su- 
perseded by  the  latter,  and  by  numerous  other 
manifestly  exaggerated  figures.  But  abandoning 
all  attempt  at  numerical  estimates,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  wealth  of  Solomon  was  very 
great;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  from 
what  sources  it  was  supplied. 

The  profound  peace  which  the  nation  enjoyed 
as  a  fruit  of  David's  victories,  stimulated  the  in- 
dustry of  all  Israel.  The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan 
had  become  rich  by  the  plunder  of  the  Hagar- 
enes,  and  had  a  wide  district  where  their  cattle 
might  multiply  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The 
agricultural  tribes  enjoyed  a  soil  and  climate  in 
some  parts  eminently  fruitful,  and  in  all  richly 
rewarding  the  toil  of  irrigation ;  so  that,  in  the 
«  security  of  peace,  nothing  more  was  wanted  to 
develope  the  resources  of  the  nation  than  markets 
for  its  various  produce.  In  food  for  men  and 
cattle,  in  timber  and  fruit  trees,  in  stone,  and 
probably  in  the  useful  metals,  the  land  supplied 
of  itself  all  the  first  wants  of  it«  people  in  abun- 
dance.   For  expOTtation,  it  is  distinctly  stated, 
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that  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  wine,  were  in  chM 
demand;  to  which  we  may  conjecturally  add, 
wool,  hides,  and  other  raw  materials.  The  king 
undoubtedly  had  large  districts  and  extensive 
herds  of  liis  own ;  but  besides  this,  he  received 
presents  in  kind  from  his  own  people  and  from 
the  subject  nations ;  and  it  was  possible  in  this 
way  to  make  demands  upon  them,  without  severe 
oppression,  to  an  extent  that  is  unbearable  where 
taxes  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  He  was 
himself  at  once  monarch  and  merchant ;  and  we 
may  with  much  confidence  infer,  that  no  private 
merchant  will  be  allowed  to  compete  with  a  prince 
who  has  assumed  the  mercantile  character.  By 
his  intimate  commercial  union  with  the  Tyrians, 
he  was  put  into  the  most  favourable  of  all  posi- 
tions for  disposing  of  his  goods.  That  energetic 
nation,  possessing  so  small  a  strip  of  territory, 
had  much  need  of  various  raw  produce  for  their 
own  wants.  Another  large  demand  was  made 
by  them  for  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures, 
and  for  articles  which  they  could  with  advantage 
sell  again  :  and  as  they  were  able  to  furnish  so 
many  acceptable  luxuries  to  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon, a  most  active  exchange  soon  commenced. 
Only  second  in  importance  to  this,  and  superior 
in  fame,  was  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  could  not  have  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted without  the  aid  of  Tyrian  enterprise  and 
experience.  The  navigation  to  Sheba,  and  the 
districts  beyond — whether  of  Eastern  Arabia  or 
of  Africa — in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  was  highly 
lucrative,  from  the  vast  diversity  of  productions 
between  the  countries  so  exchanging ;  while,  as 
it  was  a  trade  of  monopoly,  a  very  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  whole  gain  fell  to  the  carriers  of 
the  merchandise.  The  Egyptians  were  the  only 
nation  who  might  have  been  rivals  in  the  south- 
ern maritime  traffic  ;  but  their  religion  and  their 
exclusive  principles  did  not  favour  sea-voyages  ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  at  this 
early  period  they  abstained  from  sending  their 
own  people  abroad  for  commerce.  The  goods 
brouglit  back  from  the  south  were  chiefly  gold, 
precious  stones,  spice,  almug  or  other  scented 
woods,  and  ivory ;  all  of  which  were  probably 
so  abundant  in  their  native  regions  as  to  be 
parted  with  on  easy  terms ;  and  of  course  were 
all  admirably  suited  for  re-exportation  to  Europe. 
The  carrying  trade,  which  was  thus  shared  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  Tyrians,  was  probably 
the  most  lucrative  part  of  the  southern  and  east- 
em  commerce.  How  large  a  portion  of  it  went 
on  by  caravans  of  camels,  is  wholly  unknown  ; 
yet  that  this  branch  was  considerable,  is  certain. 
From  Egypt  Solomon  imported  not  only  linen 
yarn,  but  even  horses  and  chariots,  which  were 
sold  again  to  the  princes  of  Syria  and  of  the 
Hittites  ;  and  were  probably  prized  for  the  supe- 
rior breed  of  the  horses,  and  for  the  liglit,  strong, 
and  elegant  structure  of  the  chariots.  Wine 
being  abundant  in  Palestine,  and  wholly  wanting 
in  Egypt,  was  no  doubt  a  principal  means  of  re- 
payment. Moreover,  Solomon's  fortifying  of 
Tadmor  (or  Palmyra),  and  retention  of  Thapsa- 
cus  on  the  Euphrates,  show  that  he  had  an  im- 
portant interest  in  the  direct  land  and  river  trade 
to  Babylon  ;  although  we  have  no  details  on  this 
subject.  The  difficulty  which  meets  us  is,  to 
imagine  by  what  exports,  light  enough  to  bea* 
land  carriage,  he  was  able  to  pay  for  his  imports. 
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We  may  conjecture  that  he  sent  out  Tyrian 
cloths  and  trinkets,  or  Egyptian  linen  of  the 
finest  fabric ;  yet  in  many  of  these  things  tlie 
Babylonians  also  excelled.  On  the  whole,  wlien 
we  consider  that  in  the  case  of  Solomon  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  entire  community  was  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  government ;  that 
much  of  the  trade  was  a  monopoly;  and  that 
all  was  assisted  or  directed  by  the  experience  and 
energy  of  the  Tyrians ;  ^''e  overwhelming  riches 
of  this  eminent  merchant-sovereign  are  perhaps 
not  surprising. 

The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
although  not  strictly  commercial,  rose  out  of 
commercial  intercourse,  and  may  perhaps  be 
here  noticed.  The  territory  of  Sheba,  according 
to  Strabo,  reached  so  far  north  as  to  meet  that  of 
the  Nabathaeans,  although  its  proper  seat  was  at 
the  southernmost  angle  of  Arabia.  The  very 
rich  presents  made  by  the  queen  show  the  extreme 
value  of  her  commerce  with  the  Hebrew  mo- 
narch ;  and  this  early  interchange  of  hospitality 
derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact,  that  in 
much  later  ages — those  of  the  Maccabees  and 
downwards — the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with 
Sheba  became  so  intimate,  and  their  influence, 
and  even  power,  so  great.  Jewish  circumcision 
took  root  there,  and  princes  held  sway  who  were 
called  Jewish.  The  language  of  Sheba  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  strongly  different  from  the 
literate  Arabic;  yet,  like  the  Ethiopic,  it  be- 
longed to  the  great  Syro-Arabian  family,  and 
was  not  alien  to  the  Hebrew  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  Egyptian  was;  and  the  great  ease  with 
which  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Maccabees 
propagated  itself  in  Sheba,  gives  plausibility  to 
the  opinion,  that  even  at  the  time  of  Solomon 
the  people  of  Sheba  had  much  religious  supe- 
riority over  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  in  general. 
If  so,  it  becomes  clear,  how  the  curiosity  of  the 
southern  queen  would  be  worked  upon,  by  seeing 
the  riches  of  the  distant  monarch,  whose  purer 
creed  must  have  been  carried  every  where  with 
them  by  his  sailors  and  servants. 

(2.)  Besides  the  great  work  which  has  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Solomon  so  famous — the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem — we  are  informed  of  the  palaces 
which  he  built,  viz.,  his  own  palace,  the  queen's 
palace,  and  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
bis  porch  (or  piazza)  for  no  specified  object,  and 
his  porch  of  judgment,  or  law  court.  He  also 
added  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified 
Millo  ('  in  the  city  of  David,'  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5), 
and  many  other  strong-holds.  The  temple  seems 
to  have  been  of  very  small  dimensions — 60  cu- 
bits long,  20  broad,  and  30  high  (1  Kings  vi.  3) 
— or  smaller  than  many  moderate-sized  parish 
churches  in  England ;  but  it  was  wonderful  for 
the  lavish  use  of  precious  materials.  Whether 
the  three  palaces  were  parts  of  the  same  great 
pile,  remains  uncertain.  The  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,  it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured, 
was  90  called  from  the  multitude  of  cedar  pil- 
lars, similar  to  a  forest.  That  Solomon's  own 
house  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  temple, 
appears  from  its  having  occupied  thirteen  years 
in  building,  while  the  temple  was  finished  in 
•even.  In  all  these  works  he  had  the  aid  of  the 
Tyrians,  whose  skill  in  hewing  timber  and  in 
carving  stone,  and  in  the  application  of  machines 
for  conveying  heavy  masses,  was  of  the  firgt  im- 
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portance.  The  cedar  was  cut  from  Mount  Leba- 
non, and,  as  would  appear,  from  a  district  which 
belonged  to  the  Tyrians ;  either  because  in  the 
Hebrew  parts  of  the  mountain  the  timber  was 
not  so  fine,  or  from  want  of  roads  by  which  it 
might  be  conveyed.  The  hewing  was  superin- 
tended by  Tyrian  carpenters,  but  all  the  hard 
labour  was  performed  by  Hebrew  bondsmen. 
This  circumstance  discloses  to  us  an  important 
fact — the  existence  of  so  large  a  body  of  public 
slaves  in  the  lieart  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
who  are  reckoned  at  153,600  in  2  Chron.  ii.  17; 
see  also  1  Kings  ix.  20-23.  During  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  temple,  it  is  stated  (ver.  13-18)  that 
70,000  men  were  employed  to  bear  burdens, 
80,000  hewers  of  wood  in  the  mountains ;  be- 
sides 3300  overseers.  The  meaning  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  rather  obscure ;  since  it  also  states  that 
there  was  a  '  levy'  of  30,000,  of  whom  10,000  at 
a  time  went  to  Lebanon-  Perhaps  the  150,000 
was  the  whole  number  liable  to  serve,  of  whom 
only  one-fifth  was  actually  called  out.  From 
the  large  number  said  to  '  bear  burdens,'  we  may 
infer  that  the  mode  of  working  was  very  lavish 
of  human  exertion,  and  little  aided  by  the 
strength  of  beasts.  It  is  inferred  that  at  least 
the  Hittites  had  recognized  princes  of  their  own, 
since  they  are  named  as  purchasers  of  Egyptian 
chariots  from  Solomon ;  yet  the  mass  of  these 
nations  were  clearly  pressed  down  by  a  cruel 
bondage,  which  must  have  reacted  on  the  op- 
pressors at  every  time  of  weakness.  The  word 
DD,  which  is  translated  '  levy'  and  '  tribute,' 
means  especially  the  personal  service  performed 
by  public  slaves,  and  is  rendered  '  task,'  in 
Exod.  i.  11,  when  speaking  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt. 

(3.)  Until  the  temple  was  finished,  the  taber- 
nacle appears  to  have  continued  at  Gibeon,  al- 
though the  ark  had  been  brought  by  David  to 
Zion  (2  Chron.  i.  3,  4).  [This  distinction  was 
overlooked  in  a  passage  concerning  David,  i. 
529  a.  of  this  work.]  David,  it  appears  had 
pitched  a  tent  on  purpose  to  receive  the  ark,  where 
Asaph  and  his  brethren  the  Levites  ministered 
before  it  with  singing,  while  Zadok  and  his 
brethren  the  priests  ministered  before  the  taber- 
nacle at  Gibeon  with  sacrifices  (1  Chron.  xv. 
16-24;  xvi.  37-40).  This  shows  that  even  in 
David's  mind  the  idea  of  a  single  centre  of 
religious  unity  was  not  fully  formed;  as  the  co- 
ordinate authority  of  Abiathar  and  Zadok  indi- 
cates that  no  single  high  priest  was  recognized. 
But  from  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, not  only  the  ark,  but  all  the  holy  vessels 
from  the  tabernacle  were  brought  into  it  (1  Kings 
viii.  4),  and  the  high  priest  naturally  confined 
his  ministrations  to  the  temple,  Zadok  having 
been  left  without  an  equal  by  the  disgrace  of 
Abiathar.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the  later 
history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  even  under  the 
most  pious  kings,  proves  that  the  mass  of  the 
nation  never  became  reconciled  to  the  new  idea, 
that  '  in  Jerusalem  (alone)  was  the  place  where 
they  ought  to  worship.'  The  '  high  places,'  at 
which  Jehovah  was  worshipped  with  sacrifice, 
are  perpetually  alluded  to  in  terms  which  show 
that,  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  it  was  impossible 
for  kings,  priests,  or  prophete,  to  bring  about  • 
uniformity  and  central  superintendence  of  Uw 
national  religion. 
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After  the  death  of  Nathan  and  Zadok,  those 
faithful  friends  of  David,  although  Solomon 
continued  to  celebrate  with  the  same  splendour 
all  the  exterior  ceremonies  of  worship,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  much  of  that  spirit  of  God  which 
was  in  his  father  animated  liis  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings. Side  by  side  with  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah foreign  idolatries  were  established ;  and 
the  disgust  which  this  inspired  in  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  is  clearly  seen  in  the  address  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite  to  Jeroboam,  so  manifestly  exciting 
liim  to  rebel  against  the  son  of  David  (1  Kings 
xi.  29-39).  The  priests  were  too  much  under 
the  direct  domination  of  the  crown  to  act  an  in- 
dependent part ;  the  prophets  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  routine  of  pompous  solemnities.  Solo- 
mon himself,  with  all  his  erudition  and  insight 
into  man's  nature,  had  little,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  of  that  devotional  character  and  susceptible 
feeling  which  distinguished  David ;  and  how- 
ever well  maant  his  ostentatious  patronage  of 
divine  worship,  it  probably  could  have  produced 
no  spiritual  fruit,  even  if  he  had  not  finally 
neutralized  it  by  his  impartial  support  of  hea- 
tiien  superstitions. 

_  (4.)  Concerning  his  general  administration 
little  is  recorded  beyond  the  names  of  various 
high  officers.  Among  his  chief  ministers  (1 
Kings  iv.  1-6)  are  named  a  son  of  Zadok,  and 
two  sons  of  Nathan.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  list,  since  it  names  Abiathar  and  Zadok  as 
joint  priests,  at  a  time  when  Benaiah  is  already 
'  over  the  host ;'  although  the  latter  event  could 
not  have  been  until  after  the  death  of  Joab,  and 
therefore  after  the  ejection  of  Abiathar.  The 
two  sons  of  Nathan  seem  to  be  named  as  pecu- 
liarly eminent;  for  one  of  them,  Azariah,  is  said 
to  have  been  '  over  the  officers  ;'  the  other,  Zabud, 
is  called  '  principal  officer  and  tlie  king's  friend.' 
It  is  not  likely  tliat  any  other  considerable 
changes  were  made  in  his  government,  as  com- 
pared with  David's,  than  such  as  peace  and 
commerce,  in  place  of  war,  necessitate.  Yet  it 
is  probable  that  Solomon's  peculiar  talents  and 
taste  led  him  to  perform  one  function  which  is 
always  looked  for  in  Oriental  royalty,  viz.,  to 
act  personally  as  Judge  in  cases  of  oppression. 
His  award  between  the  two  contending  mothers 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  fact :  and 
'  the  porch  of  judgment'  which  he  built  for  him- 
self may  imply  that  he  devoted  fixed  portions  of 
time  to  the  judicial  duties  (see  2  Kings  xv.  5  of 
Jotham).  In  all  the  older  civilization  of  the 
world,  the  quality  most  valued  in  a  judge  is  the 
ability  to  detect  truth  in  spite  of  the  perjury  of 
witnesses,  or  defect  of  (what  we  sliould  esteem) 
legal  evidence  ;  a  defect  which  must  be  of  daily 
occurrence  where  the  art  of  writing  is  little  used 
for  common  contracts.  The  celebrity  which  So- 
lornon  gained  for  wisdom,  although  founded 
mainly  perliaps  on  his  political  and  commercial 
sagacity,  must  have  received  great  popular  im- 
petus from  his  administration  of  law,  and  from 
his  readiness  in  seeing  through  the  entanglements 
of  affairs  which  arise  in  commercial  transactions. 

(5.)  For  the  harem  of  Solomon — consisting  of 
700  wives  and  300  concubines — no  other  apology 
can  be  made,  than  the  fact,  that  in  countries 
where  polygamy  is  not  disreputable,  an  unlimited 
indulgence  as  to  the  number  of  wives  is  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  luxury  of  wealth,  and  the  most 
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appropriate  appendage  to  royalty.  Permlasion 
once  being  given  and  the  taste  established,  no- 
thing but  poverty  can  set  a  limit ;  since  an  esta- 
blishment of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  wives  is 
perhaps  more  harmonious  than  one  of  two  or 
three.  The  only  remarkable  facts  are,  his  mar- 
riage with  an  Egyptian  princess,  and  his  esta- 
blishment of  his  wives'  idolatry. 

The  commercial  union  of  Tyre  with  Egypt,  in 
spite  of  the  vast  diversity  of  genius  between  the 
two  nations,  was  in  those  days  very  close ;  and 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  affinity  to 
Pharaoh  was  sought  by  Solomon  as  a  means  of 
aiding  his  commercial  projects.  Although  his 
possession  of  the  Edomite  ports  on  the  gulf  of 
Akaba  made  him  to  a  certain  extent  independent 
of  Egypt,  the  friendship  of  that  power  must  have 
been  of  extreme  importance  to  him  in  the  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  was  per- 
haps a  chief  cause  of  his  ijrilliant  success  in  so 
new  an  enterprise.  That  Pharaoh  continued  for 
some  time  on  good  terms  with  him,  appears  from 
a  singular  present  which  the  Egyptian  king  made 
him  (I  Kings  ix.  16) :  '  Pharaoh  had  gone  up 
and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  slain 
the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  given 
it  for  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
wife;'  in  consequence  of  which,  Solomon  rebuilt 
and  fortified  the  town.  In  his  declining  years,  a 
very  different  spirit  is  manifested  towards  him  by 
Shishak,  the  new  Egyptian  king ;  whether  after 
the  death  of  the  princess  who  had  been  the  link 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  or  from  a  new  view 
of  policy  in  the  new  king,  is  unknown. 

"The  proceedings  of  Solomon  towards  the  reli- 
gion of  his  wives  has  been  mildly  or  approv- 
ingly regarded  by  various  learned  men,  as  being 
only  what  we  liave  learned  to  name  Toleration, 
But  such  a  view  seems  to  imply  a  want  of  dis- 
crimination between  those  times  and  our  own  ; 
and  besides,  would  require  us  to  suppose  the 
statements  in  the  history  to  be  exaggerated,  aa 
though  they  were  iiighly  improbable.  The  re- 
ligions of  antiquity,  being  essentially  ceremonial, 
were  of  a  most  obtrusive  kind.  It  is  one  thing 
to  allow  men  in  private  to  hold  their  conscientious 
sentiments,  or  indeed  by  argument  and  discussion 
to  aim  at  propagating  them,  and  quite  another 
to  sanction  public  idolatries,  which  appeal  to 
and  allure  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  and  scan- 
dalize the  minds  of  tlie  better  taught ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  impurities  and  cruelties  with  which 
these  idolatries  were  almost  always  connected. 
Tiie  spirituality  and  individuality  of  religion  were 
not  as  yet  so  developed  as  to  allow  of  our  ascrib- 
ing Solomon's  conduct  to  right  and  noble  views 
of  toleration.  Besides,  he  was  under  no  neces- 
sity to  marry  these  foreign  wives  at  all.  Unless 
prompted  by  mere  volujjtuousness  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  concubines),  he  must  have  taken  them 
from  political  motives;  althougli  distinctly  know- 
ing that  the  step  would  draw  after  it  his  public 
establishment  of  heathen  sih  and  superstition. 
This  is  widely  different  from  allowing  foreigners, 
who  for  trade  resided  in  the  country,  to  practise 
their  own  religious  ceremonies  at  their  own 
prompting  and  expense ;  and  yet  even  this,  if 
permitted  at  all,  would  have  been  permitted  only 
within  walled  and  separated  streets  appropriated 
to  the  foreigners,  by  a  king  anxious  to  obey  th« 
law  of  Moses  and  of  Jehovah  in  ever  so  libenJ 
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■,nd  unconfined  a  spirit.  This  is  a  topic  of  prime 
conseqixerice  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 
Modern  commentators,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  liberty  of  conscience,  are  naturally 
prone  to  susoect  that  the  prophetical  or  priestly 
feeling  under  which  the  history  of  the  kings  was 
composed,  has  misrepresented  the  more  liberal 
policy  of  these  monarchs.  But  granting,  as  we 
may,  that  it  was  not  given  to  those  prophets  or 
priests  to  understand  the  Christian  rule  of  univer- 
sal toleration,  it  is  certain  that  the  times  were  not 
ripe  for  the  application  of  that  rule,  and  that  the 
most  earnest,  devout,  and  spiritually  enlightened 
men  of  those  days  were  the  most  vehemently  op- 
posed to  a  public  toleration  of  idolatry.  Taking 
this  merely  as  a  great  and  unalterable  fact,  it 
was  shortsighted  policy  in  Solomon,  as  well  as 
worldly  want  of  faith,  to  seek  to  conciliat**  the 
foreign  heathen,  at  the  expense  of  the  devoted 
allegiance  of  God's  chosen  ones  in  Israel.  He 
won  at  best  a  momentary  good  will  from  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  or  Sidonians,  by  such  an  affinity, 
and  by  such  an  introduction  of  their  favourite 
idols  :  he  lost  the  heart  of  the  prophets  of  Jeho- 
vah, and,  £18  a  result,  he  could  not  transmit  to 
his  son  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  kingdom.  It 
is  no  mere  fiction  of  priestly  prejudice,  but  a  his- 
torical certainty,  that  David  owed  his  rise  mainly 
to  the  overruling  and  pervading  power  exerted  on 
him  by  the  pure  and  monotiieistic  faith  of  the 
prophets ;  while  Solomon  lost  (for  his  posterity) 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  perpetuated 
strife,  weakness,  debasement,  and  superstition, 
by  preferring  the  attractive  splendours  of  this 
world  to  that  godliness  which  would  in  the 
end  have  been  rewarded  even  in  the  present 
life. 

(6.)  The  enemies  especially  named  as  rising 
against  him  in  his  later  years,  are  Jeroboam,  Ha- 
dad  the  Edomite,  and  Rezon  of  Damascus.  The 
first  is  described  as  having  had  no  treasonable  in- 
tentions, until  Solomon  sought  to  kill  him,  on 
learning  the  prophecy  made  to  him  by  Ahijah. 
Jeroboam  was  received  and  fostered  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  ultimately  became  the  provi- 
dential instrument  of  punishing  Solomon's  ini- 
quity, though  not  without  heavy  guilt  of  his  own. 
As  for  Hadad,  his  enmity  to  Israel  began  from 
the  times  of  David,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  savage 
butchery  perpetrated  by  Joab  on  his  people.  He 
also,  when  a  mere  child,  was  warmly  received  in 
Egypt,  apparently  by  the  father-in-law  of  Solo- 
mon; but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prompted 
by  hostility  to  David.  Having  married  the  sister 
of  Pharaoh's  queen,  he  must  have  been  in  very 
high  station  in  Egypt ;  still,  upon  the  death  of 
David,  he  begged  leave  to  depart  into  Edom, 
and  during  the  earlier  part  of  Solomon's  reign 
was  probably  forming  his  party  in  secret,  and 
preparing  for  lliat  dangerous  border  warfare  which 
he  carried  on  somewhat  later.  Rezon,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  have  had  no  personal  cause 
against  the  Hebrew  monarchy ;  but  having  be- 
come powerful  at  Damascus  and  on  its  frontier, 
sought,  not  in  vain,  to  aggrandize  himself  at  its 
expense.  In  the  long  continuance  of  peace  Da- 
vid's veterans  had  died,  and  no  successors  to 
ihem  can  have  been  trained ;  and  considering  the 
©ther  great  expenses  of  the  court,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently inferred  that  the  standing  army  had  not 
\Mtn  kept  up  in  any  efficiency.     The  revenues 
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which  would  have  maintained  it  were  spent  on  • 
thousand  royal  wives  :  the  king  himself  was  un- 
warlike ;  and  a  petty  foe,  if  energetic,  was  very 
formidable.  Such  were  the  vexations  which 
darkened  the  setting  splendours  of  the  greatest 
Israelitish  king.  But  from  within  also  his  pros- 
perity was  unsound.  Deep  discontent  pervaded 
his  own  people,  when  the  dazzle  of  his  grandeur 
had  become  familiar ;  when  it  had  become  clear, 
that  the  royal  wealth,  instead  of  denoting  national 
well  being,  was  really  sucked  out  of  the  nation's 
vitals.  Having  no  constitutional  organ  to  express 
their  discontent,  they  waited  sullenly,  until  the 
recognition  of  a  successor  to  the  crown  should 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  extorting  a  removal 
of  burdens  which  could  not  permanently  be 
endured. 

The  picture  of  Solomon  here  drawn  is  fax  less 
favourable  than  could  be  wished ;  yet  an  en- 
deavour has  been  made  to  keep  close  to  the  facts. 
Undoubtedly  the  book  of  Chronicles, — which 
(contrary  to  custom)  in  this  reign  adds  little  or 
nothing  to  that  of  the  Khigs, — by  omission  never- 
theless gives  a  seriously  altered  view  of  this  cele- 
brated man :  for  not  only  are  his  numerous  mar- 
riages, his  idolatries,  his  opjiressions,  his  vexatious 
enemies,  and  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  prophet 
Ahijah,  left  out  of  the  narrative  entirely, — but 
his  building  of  a  special  palace  for  his  Egyptian 
queen  is  ascribed  to  his  pious  objection  to  her 
dwelling  in  the  house  of  David,  because  of  the 
ark  having  passed  through  it  (2  Chron.  viii.  11). 
From  a  mind  of  so  sensitive  scrupulosity  no  one 
coidd  have  expected  an  establishment  of  heathen- 
ish worship.  This  very  circumstance  will  show 
how  tender  was  the  feeling  of  the  Levitical  body 
towards  him,  and  how  little  likely  it  is  that  the 
book  of  Kings  has  in  any  way  given  a  discoloured 
and  unfair  view  of  his  lamentable  worldliness  of 
principle. — F.  W.  N. 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.  [Wisdom  of 
Solomon.] 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.     [Canticles.] 

SONG.     [Poetry.] 

SOOTHSAYER.     [Divination.] 

SOPATER  (SaSTrarpos),  a  Christian  at  Beraea, 
and  one  of  the  party  of  brethren  who  accom- 
panied Paul  into  Asia  Minor  from  Greece  (Acts 
XX.  4).  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Sosipater  (SoxrfTraTpos)  named  in  Rom.  xvi. 
21  ;  and,  if  so,  was  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul. 

SORCERER.     [Divination.] 

1.  SOREK  (p"^b ;  Sept.  aupiK),  a  vine  of 
the  finest  and  noblest  kind  (Isa.  v.  2 ;  comp.  Gen. 
xHx.  11,  where  nplEJ*  norekah,  is  translated  a 
•  choice  vine ;'  and  Jer.  ii.  21,  where  pTlf  soreA, 
is  rendered  '  noble  vine ').     [Vine.] 

2.  SOREK,  a  valley,  probably  so  called  from 
its  vineyards  (Judg.  xvi.  4).  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome place  it  north  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  near 
to  Zorah. 

SOSIPATER.     [Sopater.] 

SOSTHENES  (Sao-ee'j/Tjj),  the  chief  of  the 
synagogue  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  was  in  that 
city  on  his  second  journey  into  Greece  (Acts 
xviii.  17).  He  was  seized  and  beaten  by  the 
people,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Gallio,  on 
account  of  the  tumult  raised  by  the  Jews  againit 
Paul,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
leaders.     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  afterwwrda 
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converted  to  Christianity,  as  a  Sostlienes  is  men- 
tioned by  Paul  as  'a  brother,'  and  coupled  with 
himself  in  1  Cor.  i.  1.  Tliis  identity  is,  how- 
ever, a  pure  conjecture,  and  not  remarkably  pro- 
bable. Apart  from  it,  however,  we  know  nothing 
of  this  second  Sosthenes.  Eusebius  makes  him 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  later  tradition 
describes  him  as  bishop  of  Kolophon. 

SOUL.  The  present  article  is  a  sequel  to  that 
on  Punishment,  in  which  the  literature  only  of 
Ine  question  concerning  future  punishment  will 
be  briefly  stated.  It  is  frequently  conceded  that 
we  have  not  authority  decidedly  to  say  that  any 
other  motives  were  held  otit  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews to  pursue  good  and  avoid  evil,  than  those 
derived  from  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
this  life  (Jahn,  Biblisches  Archdologie,  §  314). 
It  is,  however,  considered  by  some  learned  Jews 
that  one  reference  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to 
punishment  in  a  future  state  has  been  over- 
looked. God  said  to  the  Noachidae  (ch.  ix.  5), 
*  And  surely  your  own  blood  will  1  require,'  &c. 
According  to  tradition,  the  first  part  of  the  text 
is  directed  against  suicide ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
more  like  the  enunciation  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, which  afterwards  descends  to  particulars. 
Then  follows  the  unintelligible  rendering,  'at 
tlie  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it.'  Now 
it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  wherever,  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  we  find  riTI  (here  rendered  beast) 
applied  to  the  brute  creation,  it  is  always  in 
conjunction  with  the  word  nDHi  (cattle),  K^DI 
(reptile),  or  Fjiy  (bird),  and  that  if  none  of 
these  words  accompany  it,  the  expression  is 
either  pNH  riTI  (beasts  of  the  earth),  or  n^H 
mKTI  (beasts  of  the  field),  or  nj?''  I^TI  (beast 
of  tlie  forest),  or  nj?"!  n^H  (a  wild  beast);  but 
that  whenever,  as  in  this  instance,  no  adjunct 
is  coupled  with  HTI,  it  invariably  relates  to 
the  soul  of  mati.  This  rule  is,  by  tlie  best 
Hebraists,  allowed  to  be  general,  the  only  ex- 
ception throughout  the  Scriptures  being  the  text 
now  before  us,  in  which  the  word  nTI  stands  by 
itself  without  any  adjunct,  but  is  nevertheless- 
made  in  our  version  to  refer  to  the  brute  creation. 
It  would,  however,  remove  these  apparent  diffi- 
culties to  suppose  that  the  general  rule  holds 
good  in  our  text,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part 
of  Scripture,  and  that  the  word  here  also  means 
the  soul  of  man.  Suppose  then  tlie  first  part  of 
the  verse,  '  Surely  your  own  life-filood  will  I  re- 
quire,' to  be  taken  as  a  general  prohibition  against 
the  unauthorized  destruction  of  human  life,  then 
the  following  words  may  be  understood  as  be- 
ginning to  particularise,  first,  the  punishment  of 
suicide,  '  of  every  soul  will  I  require  it,'  tliat  is, 
of  every  soul  will  I  require  his  own  blood  shed 
by  himself.  Then  follows  the  punishment  of 
homicide,  '  and  at  the  hand  of  man,  yea,  at  the 
hatid  of  every  man,  will  I  require  the  life  of  man 
his  brother ;'  literally,  '  and  at  the  hand  of  the 
man,  at  the  hand  of  man  his  brother,  will  I 
require  the  life  of  man ;'  which  words,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  may  be  the  foundation 
of  the  law  of  blood-revenge  [Punishment]. 
Next  follows,  agreeably  to  the  style  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  an  emphatical  recapitulation  of  this  pu- 
nishment of  homicide,  and  the  reason  of  it  (ver. 
6)  :  *  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
hia  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  of  God  made 
he  man.'    If  then  the  rendering,  <  at  the  hand  of 
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every  soul  will  I  require  it,'  be  admitted,  and  thia 
part  of  the  text  be  understood  concerning  suicide^ 
the  meaning  must  necessarily  be,  '  from  the  soul 
of  the  suicide  will  I  require  his  blood.'  Hence 
then  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  in  the  Scrij)- 
tures  this  early  and  jierfect  indication  of  a  punish- 
ment to  the  soul  after  death,  and  the  necessary 
sequitur — its  immortality  (Naphtaly  Herz  Wes- 
seley,  in  the  P]DKD,  or  Gatherer  for  Adar  Rishon. 
5548,  p.  160 ;  see  also  Menasseh  Ben  Israel's 
Nishmat  Chayim,  and  the  New  Translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola, 
&c.,  pp.  51,  52),  The  literature  of  the  question 
concerning  the  nature  and  duration  of  future 
jiunishment  consists  of  the  following  particulars. 
First,  its  duration  was  believed  by  the  heathens 
to  be  eternal,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  at  least 
in  our  language,  everlasting.  For  though  tliese 
two  words  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  yet 
strictness  of  use  requires  that  the  word  eternal 
should  be  limited  to  that  which  has  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end ;  and  everlasting,  to  that  which 
has  a  beginning  but  no  end.  The  duration  of 
the  Deity  alone  is  eternal ;  that  of  tlie  souls  of 
men,  angels,  &c.,  everlasting.  Thus  Virgil,  in 
his  well-known  description  of  Tartarus,  'Sedet, 
ceternumque  sedebit,  Infelix  Theseus.'  For  the 
Greeks  reference  is  made  to  Liban.  Or.  941  B: 
avrX  fniKpov  -xpivov  rov  r^s  rjSoyris,  aOayaros 
4ntK('tfffTai  ^yjixia,  Lycoph.  907:  aKripicrTov  iv 
■jTfTpais  Aloiva  K(DKiffov(nv  }]\oKifffntyoi;  and  928, 
aiavrj  @ehv  Kvdavov<Ti.  Secondly,  there  is  a  still 
more  striking  similarity  between  tlie  descriptions 
both  of  the  nature  and  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment given  in  the  Apocryphal  books  and  those  of 
the  New  Testament.  Thus  Judith  xvi.  17  :  '  Woe, 
to  the  nations  wliich  rise  up  against  my  kindred  ; 
the  Lord  Almiglity  will  take  vengeance  on  them 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  putting  fire  and  worms 
in  their  flesh :  and  they  shall  feel  them,  and  weep 
for  ever,'  ea>s  alaivos  (comp.  Ecclus.  vii.  17 ; 
Mark  ix.  44).  These  terms  seem  borrowed  from 
Isaiah's  description  of  a  different  subject  (ch.  Ixvi. 
24).  Thirdly,  Josephus  describes  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment  as  being  held  by  the 
Pharisees  and  Essenes :  '  that  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  should  be  punished  with  perpetual  pu- 
nishment (aiSlai  Tiixwpia),  and  that  there  was  ap- 
pointed for  them  a  ^lerpetual  prison  {elpyfihs 
dtSioj').  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  11, 14  ;  Antiq.  xviii. 
1.  3).  Josephus  himself,  in  tlie  discourse  ascribed 
to  him  on  Hades,  speaks  of  a  subterraneous  re- 
gion, a  lake  of  unquenchable  fire,  everlasting 
punishment,  and  of  a  worm  never  dying  (^  2.  6) ; 
but  that  homily,  as  Wliiston  calls  it,  abounds 
with  other  evidence  that  its  autlior  was  a  Christian. 
For  proofs  that  the  Rabbinical  writers  held  the 
notion  of  infinite  punishment,  see  the  references 
by  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xxv.  46.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  nature  of  future  punishment  is 
almost  always  described  by  figures.  The  most 
abstract  description  occurs  in  Rom.  ii.  9-16: 
'  Tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  doeth  evil,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men.'  Our  Lord  generally  describes 
it  under  figures  suggested  by  some  comparison 
he  had  just  before  made,  and  in  unison  with  it. 
Thus,  having  described  future  happiness  under 
the  figure  of  a  midnight  banquet,  lighted  up  with 
lamps,  then  the  state  of  the  rejected  is  described 
under  that  of  '  outer  darkness '  ^^tside  the  maa< 
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•ion,  and  gnashing'  or  chattering  'of  teeth,' 
from  the  extreme  cold  of  an  Oriental  night  (Matt. 
viii.  13  ;  Luke  xiii.  28)  ;  though  the  plirase  also 
denotes  rage  and  vexation  (comp.  Ecclus.  xxx. 
10).  Our  Lord  employs  the  phrase  '  wailing  '  or 
'  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth '  no  less  than 
seven  times.  If  '  the  end  of  the  world '  be  de- 
scribed by  him  under  the  figure  of  a  harvest,  then 
tlie  wicked,  who  are  represented  by  the  tares,  are 
accordingly  gathered  and  burned.  If  his  return 
be  represented  by  a  master  returning  to  take  ac- 
count of  his  servants,  then  the  wicked  servant  is 
cut  asunder,  or  rather  discarded — margin,  '  cut 
off'  (Matt.  xxiv.  51);  for  in  the  same  verse  he 
is  described  as  being  still  alive,  and  consigned  to 
the  place  of  '  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.' 
Our  Lord  also  frequently  represents  future  punisli- 
ment  under  the  idea  of  fire,  wliich  Calvin,  on  Isa. 
Ixvi.  24,  remarks,  must  be  understood  metaphori- 
cally of  spiritual  punishment.  Indeed  both  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  figures  employed  by 
our  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  subject  fully  justify 
Paley's  observation,  'that  our  Lord's  discourses 
exhibit  no  particular  description  of  the  invisible 
world.  The  future  happiness  of  the  good  and  the 
future  misery  of  the  bad,  which  is  all  we  want  to 
be  assured  of,  is  directly  and  positively  affirmed, 
and  is  represented  by  metapliors  and  comparisons 
which  were  plainly  intended  as  metaphors  and 
comparisons,  and  nothing  more.  As  to  the  rest 
a  solemn  reserve  is  maintained '  {Evide7ices  of 
Christianity,  part  ii.  ch.  ii.).  The  question  of 
the  duration  of  future  punishment  chiefly  turns 
on  the  force  of  the  words  translated  '  ever,'  '  ever- 
lasting,' 'never,'  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
apply  to  it,  and  whicli  it  is  well  known  have  some- 
times a  limited  signification,  and  are  very  vari- 
ously translated  in  the  English  version.  Tlius 
the  word  aliLu,  as  a  substantive,  occurs  128  times 
in  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  in  our  translation 
is  rendered  72  times  ever,  twice  eterjial,  36  times 
toorld,  7  times  never,  3  times  evermore,  twice 
worlds,  twice  ages,  once  course,  once  loorld  with- 
out end,  and  twice  it  is  passed  over.  The  word 
aiduio^,  as  an  adjective,  occurs  71  times,  and  is 
once  rendered  ever,  42  times  eternal,  3  times 
world,  and  25  times  everlasthig.  It  is  furthermore 
an  important  circumstance,  that  the  terms  of  like 
import  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  translated  in 
the  Septuagint  by  these  Greek  words,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Mosaic  law,  as  a  '  statute  for  ever,' 
'  v6iJ.ifjLov  aldviov, '  were  urged  in  proof  of  the  ir- 
revocable perpetuity  of  that  law,  by  the  Judaizing 
teachers  ;  yet  St.  Paul  styles  this  argument  *a 
doting  about  questions,  and  a  strife  of  words' 
(1  Tim.  vi.  4) ;  '  fighting  about  words '  (2  Tim. 
ii.  14);  'foolish  and  untaught  questions'  (see 
Macknight's  comment  on  these  passages,  and 
Archbishop  Secker"s  Sermons,  Serm.  xvi.  vol.  5, 
Lond.  1771).  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  urged  on  the 
one  side,  that  we  can  never  settle  the  precise  import 
of  tliese  words,  as  applied  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  until  we 
shall  be  able  also  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions; namely,  Was  it  part  of  the  commission  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  determine  this  matter? 
and  if  so,  In  what  sense  were  the  terms  they  used 
in  regard  to  it  meant  by  themselves,  and  under- 
stood by  their  hearers — whether  as  denoting  a 
punishment  otunktwwn  duration,  or  one  literally 
coexistent  with  the  duration  of  the  Eternal  God? 
TOI.,  u.  51 
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On  the  other  side  it  is  objected,  that  the  same 
word  is  applied  both  to  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  though 
varied  in  our  translation  of  Matt.  xxv.  46: 
'These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal ;'  where 
Rosenmiiller,  reasoning  from  the  context,  infers 
'  the  loss  of  the  rewards  of  virtue''  to  be  meant, 
which  will  necessarily  be  infinite.  Various 
opinions  have  been  held  concerning  the  nature 
and  duration  of  future  punishment,  ascending 
from  the  doctrine  of  Edwards, — 'Souls  full  of 
dreadful  grief,  bodies  and  every  member  of  them 
full  of  racking  torture,  without  any  possibility  of 
getting  ease,  without  any  possibility  of  moving 
God  to  pity'  {Discourse  oti  the  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments,  p.  28,  &c.),  through  the  various  mo- 
difications of  tlie  doctrine — punishment  with  pain, 
literally  everlasting,  but  proportioned  to  the  de- 
merit of  the  condemned  ;  punishment  in  the  sense 
of  loss  or  damage  (see  Greek  of  Matt.  xvi.  26)  to 
the  same  duration;  punishment  by  pain,  reme- 
dial in  its  intention,  limited  in  duration,  but  yet 
followed  by  disadvantage  literally  everlasting — 
up  to  tlie  highest  extreme  on  the  opposite  side, 
namely,  annihilation.  Upon  this  truly  important 
subject  we  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  remarlc  of 
Doddridge :  '  Miserable  are  they  who  venture 
their  souls  upon  the  possibility  that  the  words  in 
question,  wlien  applied  to  future  punishment, 
may  have  a  limited  meaning.'  Among  the  an- 
cients, the  following  held  that  punisiiments,  at 
least  sensible  ones,  would  some  time  cease : 
Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  Tatiaii,  Arnobius, 
&c.  Grotius  (apud  Bloomfield,  Eecensio  Syn- 
optica,  on  Matt,  xxv.)  refers  also,  for  the  doubts 
of  certain  ancients,  to  the  end  of  Jerome's 
Commentary  on  Isaiah.  Among  the  more  emi- 
nent modems  who  have  maintained  that  the  fu- 
ture punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  limited  and 
corrective,  see  Bishop  Rust,  Letter  of  Resolution 
concerninff  Origcn,  1661  ;  Jeremy  Wliite  (who 
had  been  Chaplain  to  tlie  Protector  Cromwell), 
On  the  Restoration  of  all  Things,  Lond.  1712; 
Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  (Master  of  the  Charter  House) 
De  Statu  Morttiorum;  Newton  (Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol), Sixtieth  Dissertation;  Hartley,  Observa- 
tions on  Man,  1791;  Whiston,  The  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments  considered;  Southwood  Smith, 
On  the  Divine  Government,  Lond.  1826  ;  and 
the  List  of  Authors  mentioned  in  his  Appendix. 

J.  F.  D. 
SOUTH.  The  country,  or  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  which  the  Shemite,  standing  with  his 
face  to  the  east,  supposes  to  be  on  his  right 
hand.  It  is  denoted  by  seven  Hebrew  words 
(1.  3J5;  2.  nm;  3.  |D*ri ;  4.  p»J;  5.  Tin; 
6.  13*10;  7.  D^P),  nearly  all  of  which  refer  to 
some  characteristic  of  the  region  to  which  they 
are  respectively  applied.  1.  333  (iwot  333  in 
Syr.  and  Cbald.,  to  be  dry),  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  hot  drying  winds  which  blow 
annually  into  Syria,  over  Africa  and  Arabia. 
'  In  March,'  says  Volney,  '  appear  in  Syria  the 
pernicious  southerly  winds,  with  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  in  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  their  heat, 
which  is  carried  to  a  degree  so  excessive,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  it  without  having 
felt  it ;  but  one  can  compare  it  to  that  of  a  great 
oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn  out  {Voyoffe  en 
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Syrie  et  Egypte,  torn.  i.  p.  297 ;  comp.  p..  55 ; 
Luke  xii.  55,  '  When  ye  see  the  south  wind 
Mow  ye  say  there  will  he  heat;'  and  see  Kitto's 
Physical  History  of  Palestine,  month  of  March, 
pp,  221,  222).  The  word  is  occasionally  applied 
to  a  parched  or  dry  tract  of  land.  Caleb's  daughter 
says  to  her  father,  'Thou  hast  given  me  a  south,' 
or  rather  'dry  land;'  333n  |*"1K  (Vulg.  terrain 
arentem  )  ;  '  give  me  also  springs  of  water '  (Judg. 
i.  15;  comp.  ver.  9).  At  other  times  the  word 
refers  to  those  arid  regions,  notwithstanding  Iheir 
occasional  fertility,  over  which  the  south  wind 
blows  into  Syria.  So  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  under- 
stood tlie  'whirlwinds  from  the  south  "  (Isa.  xxi. 
1  ;  Zi  fp^fiov,  turbines  ab  Aphrico).  '  The  burden 
of  the  beasts  in  the  south '  is  rendered  rwv  t€- 
TpairdSaji'  tu)V  iv  TJj  eprf/iy  (Isa.  xxx.  6).  At 
other  times  the  word  is  rendered  by  vStos 
and  \l\ii,  which  latter  is  the  Hellenized  form  of 
Libs,  Ventus  ex  Libya,  the  south-west  wind,  and, 
by  metonymy,  the  quarter  whence  it  blows.  In 
several  instances  tlie  Hebrew  word  is  simply 
put  into  Greek  letters;  thus,  rhv  Nayf/S,  Josh.  x. 
40  ;  rriv  yr\v  Na-ysjS,  Alex,  rrji/  Na^e'jS,  al.  Ne-yc^S, 
xi,  16;  No7e'i3,  Cyr.  'Ay4fi,  Obad.  19,  20;  and 
once,  probably  by  a  corruption,  it  is  apya.13, 1  Sam. 
XX.  41,  al.  veyi]^,  al.  vey^fi,  al.  epyd^.  The 
Vulgate  renders  the  word  by  '  meridies,  australis 
plaga,  terra  meridiana,  auster  ab  Aplu-ico,  terra 
australis.'  More  than  once  the  Sept.  differs  widely 
from  the  present  Hebrew  text ;  thus,  in  Ezek.  xx. 
47,  it  renders  HJISV  2!I3D  by  oiTrb  a-rrTiMcorov 
ews  fio^^a. ;  Vulg.  '  ab  austro  usque  ad  aqul- 
lonem ;'  so  also  in  Exod.  xxvi.  8,  nilJJ  flJ^Q 
is  rendered  irphs  fioppav ;  Vulg.  '  ad  austrum.' 
It  is  also  used  in  the  geographical  sense  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  3  ;  Josh.  xv.  2  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  24  ;  2Chron. 
iv.  4;  Ezek.  xl.  2;  xlvi.  9,  &c.  But  a  further 
and  important  use  of  the  word  is  as  the  name  or 
designation  of  the  desert  regions  lying  at  the  south 
of  Judaea,  consisting  of  tlie  deserts  of  Shur,  Zin, 
and  Paran,  the  mountainous  country  of  Edom  or 
Idumsea,  and  part  of  Arabia  Petraea  (comp. 
Mai.  i.  3;  Shaw's  Travels,-^.  438).  Thus  Abra- 
ham, at  his  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  is  said  to 
have  *  g«ne  on  toward  the  south  '  ((jen.  xii.  9)  ; 
Sept.  (V  rfj  iprifitp,  Aquila  vorovSe,  Symmachus 
fts  v6tov;  and  mwn  his  return  from  Egypt  into 
Canaan,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  '  into  the  south ' 
(xiii.  1);  Sept.  «»s  thv  eprifiof,  Vulg.  'ad 
australem  plagam,'  though  he  was  in  fact  then 
travelling  northward.  Comp.  ver.  3,  '  He  went 
from  the  south  to  Bethel ;'  Sept.  ei's  rrjv  ipriixov ; 
Vulg. '  a  meridie  in  Bethel.'  In  this  region  the 
Amalekites  are  said  to  have  dwelt, '  in  the  land  of 
the  south,'  when  Moses  sent  the  spies  to  view  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  29),  viz.,  the  locality 
between  Idumaea  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir  [Amalekites].  The 
inhabitants  of  this  region  were  included  in  the 
conquests  of  Joshua  (x.  40).  Whenever  the  Sept. 
gi/es  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Greek  letters, 
Na-ye'/S,  it  always  relates  to  this  particular  district. 
To  the  same  region  belongs  the  passage,  '  Turn 
our  captivity  as  the  streams  in  the  south '  (Ps. 
cxxvi.  4) ;  Sept.  ws  x^'i"*/'^'"'*  ^^  ''"¥  Ndr^, '  as 
winter  torrents  in  the  south'  (Vulg. '  sicut  torrens 
in  Austro');  which  suddenly  fill  the  wadys  or  val- 
leys during  the  season  of  rain  (comp.  Ezek.  vi.  3 ; 
xxxiv.  13  ;  XXXV.  8 ;  xxxvi.  4,  6).  These  are  dry 
in  summer  (Job  vi.  15-18).    The  Jews  had,  by 
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their  captivity,  left  their  country  empty  and  deso* 
late,  but  by  their  return  would  '  flow  again  into  it.' 
Through  part  of  this  sterile  region  the  Israelites 
must  repass  in  their  vain  application  to  Egypt 
(Isa.  xxx.  6;  comp.  Deut.  viii.  15).  It  is  called 
the  Wilderness  of  Judaea  (Matt.  iii.  1 ;  Josh.  xv. 
61  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxv.  6,  Hebrew  or  margin;  see 
also  Jer.  xvii.  26;  xxxii.  44;  xxxiii.  14;  Ezra  xx. 
46,  47  ;  xxi.  4  ;  comp.  Obad.  xix.  20  ;  Zech.  ix. 
7).  Through  part  of  this  region  lay  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  'which  is  desert' (Acts  viii.  26). 
Thus,  as  Drusius  observes,  the  word  often  means 
not  the  whole  southern  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  but 
a  desert  tract  of  land  to  the  south  of  Judaea.  Some- 
times it  is  used  in  a  relative  sense ;  thus,  the  cities 
of  Judah  are  calle<l  '  the  cities  of  the  south '  (Jer. 
xiii.  19),  relatively  to Chaldaea, expressed  by  'the 
north'  (i.  14;  comp.  iv.  6;  vi.  1).  Jerusalem 
itself  is  called  '  the  forest  of  the  south  field,'  or 
country,  like  the  Latin  ager  (Ezek.  xx.  46 ;  comp. 
Gen.  xiv.  7)  [Forest].  Egypt  is  also  called 
'  the  south  ;'  thus,  '  the  king  of  the  south  '  (Dan. 
xi.  5)  is  Ptolemy  Soter  and  his  successors  ;  comp. 
verses  6,  9, 1 1 ,  15, 25,  29,  40 ;  but  in  the  last-named 
verse,  Mede  understands  the  Saracen  from  Arabia 
Felix  {Works,  pp.  674,  816).  2.  Dm,  which, 
according  to  Gesenius,  is  a  word  of  uncertain 
derivation.  It  is  rendered  by  \h^,  Sept.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  23;  by  v6ros,  Eccles.  i.  6  ;  xi,  3;  Ezek. 
xl.  24,  27,  28,  44,  45  ;  xii.  11  ;  and  by  ddWaaaa, 
Ezek.  xiii.  18.  Vulg. '  meridies,  auster,  australis, 
ventus  australis.'  3.  jDTl  and  its  adverb  H^DTl, 
strictl-y  what  lies  to  the  right;  Sept.  ySros,  \i\f' ; 
and  sometimes  the  word  is  simply  25ut  into  Greek 
letters ;  thus,  Qaifjidu  (Hab.  iii.  3).  Indeed  all  the 
three  preceding  words  are  so  rendered  (Ezek.  xx, 
46),  'Tie  dvQpwirov,  ffTijpKTov  Th  npdcruvSy  ffov 
4irl  Oai/xav,  Kol  eTrifi\e\poi/  fTrl  Sapo/x,  Ka\  ■irpo(pr]- 
revcrou  sttI  Zpvf/.hv  rjyov/xeuoy  vayeff :  where  per- 
haps the  vocabulary  of  the  translator  did  not 
afford  him  sufficient  variety.  The  Vulgate  here 
gives  '  viain  austri,  ad  aphricum,  ad  saltum  agri 
meridiani,'  and  elsewhere  renders  tlie  Hebrew  word 
by  '  meridiana  plaga,  ad  meridiem."  It  occurs  in 
Exod.  xxvi.  35  ;  Num.  ii.  10  ;  iii.  29  ;  x.  6 ;  Job 
ix.  9;  xxxix,  26;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  29;  Cant,  iv, 
16 ;  Isa.  xliii,  6 ;  Hab,  iii.  3  ;  Zech.  ix.  14  ; 
xiv.  4.  In  Zech.  vi.  6,  it  denotes  Egypt.  It  is 
poetically  used  for  the  south  wind,  like  Shaks- 
peare's  '  sweet  soicth ;'  Ps.  Ixxviii,  26,  v6rov, 
Africum,  and  Cant,  iv,  16,  j/Jre;  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  latter  see  North.  Observe  tha': 
riJDTl  and  333  are  interchanged  in  Exod.  xxvi. 
18;  xxxvi,  23;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1.  4.  jVO,  also 
meaning  the  right  side  and  south.  Thus,  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  12,  '  Thou  hast  made  the  north  and  the 
south  ;'  Sept.  dd\aaaa ;  Vulg.  mare.  The  word 
is  evidently  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  compre- 
hending not  only  all  the  countries  lying  south, 
but  also  the  Indian  ocean,  &c.,  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. Aquila,  Bop(>av  Ka\  Si^idv  ;  Theodotiou, 
Bop^cif  /cot  N6toi'.  In  some  passages  where  our 
translation  renders  the  word  right,  the  meaning 
would  have  been  clearer  had  it  rendered  it  soicth 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  24 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5  ;  Job  xxiii, 
9).  5.  *nn,  '  Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirl- 
wind'  (Job  xxxvii. 9), literally  '  chamber'  or  'store- 
house,' eKTaixieiaiv,  interioribus.  The  full  phrase 
occurs  in  ch.  ix.  9,  JDn  ^TlPI,  raiieta.  v6tov,  in' 
teriora  austri,  the  remotest  south ;  peihaps  in  both 
these  passages  the  word  means  the  chambers  oi 
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awrehouses  of  the  south  wind.  6.  "iSIO,  '  Pro- 
;«.otion  Cometh  not  from  the  south  '  (Ps.  Ixxv.  6), 
.iierally  'wilderness,'  ciirb  ip^fiaiv,  desertis  mon- 
vOrus.  7.  D*D,  '  And  gathered  them  out  of  the 
>ands,  and  from  the  south  '  (Ps.  cvii.  3),  ed\a<rffa, 
mare  ;  where  Gesenius  contends  that  it  ought  to 
be  translated 'west,' though  it  stands  opposed  to 
'I'iDVD,  as  it  is  indeed  so  translated  under  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances  in  Isa.  xlix.  12.  He 
refers  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  23,  and  Amos  viii.  12.  It 
is  also  thus  rendered  in  our  version  of  the  first  of 
these  references ;  and  on  the  latter  we  can  only 
refer  to  Archbishop  Newcome"s  Version  of  the 
Minor  Prophets,  Pontefract,  1809,  pp.  51,  52. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  have  viros  in  the  geo- 
graphical sense,  pa^iMffffa  v6rov,  regina  austri, 
Matt.  xii.  43  [Sheba,  Queen  of],  and  Luke 
xiii.  29;  Rev.  xxi.  13.  The  word  ^eirrjM^pia  is  also 
translated  'south'  in  Acts  viii.  26,  Kard  fi.f(rr]iJ.- 
Pptai/,  contra  meridiamim.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  iv.  5.  2).  In 
Symmachus  (1  Sam.  xx.  41)  for  333.  Hesy- 
chius  defines  'M.ecrrifj.fipta-  to.  tov  NJtou  jXfprj  Kol 
rb  T7)S  vfifpas  jxicrov.  The  south-west  \i>\i  occurs 
in  St.  Paul's  dangerous  voyage  (Acts  xxvii.  12)  ; 
'  a  haven  of  Crete,*  pxexovra  Kara  \ifia,  respicien- 
tem  ad  africum,  by  metonymy  the  wind,  for  the 
quarter  whence  it  blows.  The  south  wind  is 
mentioned  ver.  13,  v6ros,  auster,  and  xxviii.  13 
[Winds].— J.  F.  D. 
SOWER,  SOWING.  [Agriculture.] 
SPAIN  {-^Tzavia,  Rom.  xv.  24,  28 ;  'Iffirwia, 
1  Mace.  viii.  3).  This  name  was  anciently  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  Peninsula  which  now  com- 
prises Spain  and  Portugal  (Cellar.  Notit.  i.  51, 
sq,).  In  the  time  of  Paul  Spain  was  a  Roman 
province,  and  many  Jews  aj)pear  to  have  settled 
there.  It  seems  clear  from  Rom.  xv.  2-1,  28,  that 
Paul  formed  the  design  of  proceeding  to  preach 
tlie  Gospel  in  Spain  :  that  lie  ever  executed  this 
intention  is  necessarily  denied  by  those  who  hold 
that  the  apostle  sustained  but  one  imprisonment 
at  Rome — namely,  that  in  which  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  leave  him ;  and  even  those  who  hold 
that  he  was  released  from  this  imprisonment  can 
only  conjecture  that,  in  the  interval  between  it 
and  the  second,  he  fulfilled  his  intention.  There 
is,  in  fact,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  no 
evidence  on  the  subject,  beyond  a  vague  intima- 
tion by  Clement,  which  is  open  to  difi'erent  ex- 
planatioais  [Paul]  ;  and  later  traditions  are  of 
small  value. 

SPARROW  pi3V  tzippor)  occars  in  Gen. 
vii.  14;  Lev.  xiv.  4;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3;  cii.  7; 
aroovdlov,  Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6,  7.  The 
Hebrew  word  includes  not  only  the  sparrow,  but 
also  the  whole  family  of  small  birds  not  ex- 
clusively feeding  on  grain,  but  denominated 
clean,  or  those  that  might  be  eaten  according  to 
thj  law:  hence  the  same  word  is  also,  in  many 
instances,  translated  '  bird,'  the  Hebrew  name 
itself  being  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  voice 
cf  small  birds,  synonymous  with  the  English 
*  chirrup.'  Tzippor  includes  many  insectivorous 
and  frugivorous  species,  all  the  thrushes  we  have 
in  Europe,  and  the  rose-coloured  ousel  or  locust- 
bird,  rare  with  us,  but  numerous  and  cherished  in 
the  East,  solely  for  the  havock  it  makes  among 
locusts,  and  named  Smurmur  by  the  Arabs,  in  imi- 
tation of  its  'joice.     It  also  includes  perhaps  the 
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starlings  (not  Zarxir),  the  nightingale,  all  the  Eu- 
ropean larks,  the  wagtails,  and  all  the  tribe  o/ 
finches ;  but  not  fly-catchers,  nor  indeed  swal- 
lows, which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  reck- 
oned, along  with  night-hawks  or  goatsuckers,  and 
crows,  among  the  unclean  and  prohibited  species. 
In  Syria  the  sparrow  is  the  same  vivacious  fa- 
miliar bird  we  find  it  in  Europe,  and  equally 
frequents  the  residence  of  man. — C.  H.  S. 

SPEAR.     [Arms.] 

SPICES.  This  word,  which  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
usually  been  considered  to  indicate  several  of  tiie 
aromatic  substances  to  which  the  same  general 
name  is  applied  in  the  present  day.  The  Hebrew 
words  so  translated  are  Necoth,  Bosem,  and 
Sammim,  the  corresponding  Greek  being  ^pcu/xa. 
These  may  indicate  different  things,  as  the  two  first 
words,  or  be  merely  different  names,  as  S2nces  and 
aromatics  in  English  may  be  applied  to  the  same 
kind  of  substances.  Sammim,  rendered  in  Exod. 
XXXV.  7  incense,  and  in  ver.  34  spices,  may  be  su{>- 
posed  to  mean  drugs  and  aromatics  in  general. 
When  these  are  separately  noticed,  especially  when 
several  are  enumerated,  their  names  may  lead  us 
to  their  identification.  Dr.  Vincent  has  ob- 
served that  '  in  Exod.  xxx.  we  find  an  enu- 
meration of  cirmamon,  cassia,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, sfacte,  onycha,  and  galbanum,  all  of 
which  are  the  produce  either  of  India  or  Arabia.' 
More  correctly,  cinnamon,  cassia,  frankincense, 
and  onycha,  were  probably  obtained  from  India  ; 
myrrh,  stacte,  and  some  frankincense,  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  galbanum  from  Persia. 
Nine  hundred  years  later,  or  about  B.C.  588,  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  the  chief  spices  are  referred  to,  with 
the  addition  however  of  calamus.  They  are  pro- 
bably the  same  as  those  just  enumerated.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent refers  chiefly  to  the  Periplus,  ascribed  to  Ar- 
rian,  written  in  the  second  century,  as  furnishing  a 
proof  that  many  Indian  substances  were,  at  that 
time,  well  known  to  commerce,  as  aloe  or  agila 
wood,  gum  bdellium,  the  googal  of  India,  cassia 
and  cinnamon,  nard,  costus,  incense,  that  is,  oliba- 
num,  ginger,  pepper,  and  spices.  If  we  examine 
the  work  of  Dioscorides  we  shall  find  all  these, 
and  several  other  Indian  products,  not  only  men- 
tioned, but  described,  as  schoenanthus,  calamus 
aromaticus,  cyperus,  malabathrum,  turmeric. 
Among  others,  Lycium  indicum  is  mentioneil. 
This  is  the  extract  of  Barberry  root,  and  is 
prepared  in  the  Himalayan  mountains.  (Royle 
on  the  Lycium  of  Dioscorides,  Linnean  Trans.). 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  we  find  no 
mention  of  several  very  remarkable  products  of 
the  East,  such  as  camphor,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betel 
leaf,  cubebs,  gamboge ;  all  of  which  are  so 
peculiar  in  their  nature  that  we  could  not  have 
failed  to  recognise  them  if  they  had  been  de- 
scribed at  all,  like  those  we  have  enumerated 
as  the  produce  of  India.  These  omissions  are 
significant  of  the  countries  to  which  com- 
merce and  navigation  had  not  extended,  at  the 
time  when  the  other  articles  were  well  known 
{Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  93).  If  we  trace  these  up 
to  still  earlier  authors,  we  shall  find  many  of 
them  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  and  even  by 
Hippocrates  ;  and  if  we  trace  them  downwards  to 
the  time  of  the  Arabs  [Spikenard],  and  from 
that  to  modern  times,  we  find  many  of  them 
described   under  their   present  names  in  works 
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current  throughout  the  East,  and  in  which  their 
ancient  names  are  given  as  synonynies.  We  have, 
therefore,  as  much  assurance  as  is  possible  in  sucn 
oases,  that  the  majority  of  the  substances  men- 
Cioned  by  the  ancients  have  been  identified ;  and 
that  among  the  spices  of  early  times  were  in- 
cluded many  of  those  which  now  form  articles 
of  commerce  from  India  to  Europe.  This  lias 
been  shown  in  the  articles  on  tne  different  sub- 
ufances  [Ahalim  ;  Almug  ;  Chei.benah  ;  Hob- 
NiM  ;  Kaneh-bosem  ;  Ket^oh  ;  Kiddah  ; 
KiNNEMON  ;  Lebona;  Lot;  Mor  ;  Nard  ; 
Nataf  ;  Nbcoth]. 

SPIDER  (K'^^iy ;  Sept.  aoc»x«^ ;  Vulg.  ara- 
fi«a)  occurs  in  Job  viii.  14;  I«a.  lix.  5.  In  the 
other  instance  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  our 
version  (Prov.  xxx.  28),  and  where  the  Hebrew 
lias  WKOP,  the  Sept.  KaKafidrrts,  and  the  Vulg. 
gfellio,  there  is  most  probably  a  mistranslation 
[Semamith].  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  the 
reference  seems  clear  to  the  spider's  web,  or  lite- 
rally, house  (n''3),  whose  fragility  is  alluded  to 
as  a  fit  representation  of  the  hope  of  a  profane, 
vngodly,  or  projligate  person ;  for  so  the  word 
S]3n  really  means,  and  not  'hypocrite,'  as  in  our 
version.  The  object  of  such  a  person's  trust 
or  confidence,  who  is  always  really  in  imminent 
danger  of  ruin,  may  be  compared  fur  its  uncer- 
tainty to  the  spider's  web.  '  He  shall  lean  upon 
his  house  (i.  e.  to  keep  it  steady  when  it  is  shaken) ; 
he  shall  hold  it  fast  {i.  e.  when  it  is  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed); nevertheless  it  shall  not  endure  (ver.  15). 
In  the  second  passage  (Isa.  lix.  5)  it  is  said,  '  Tiie 
wicked  weave  the  spider's  web'  ('Hip,  literally, 
'  thin  threads) ;'  but  it  is  added, '  their  thin  threads 
shall  not  become  garments,  neither  shall  they 
cover  themselves  with  their  works  ;'  that  is,  their 
artifices  shall  neither  succeed,  nor  conceal  them- 
selves, as  does  the  spider's  web.  Tliis  allusion 
intimates  no  antipathy  to  the  spider  itself,  or  to 
its  habits  when  directed  towards  its  own  purposes ; 
l)ut  simply  to  the  adoption  of  tho,se  habits  by 
man  towards  his  fellow-creatures.  No  expression 
of  an  abstract  antipathy  towards  any  creature 
whatever  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  Though 
certain  species,  indeed,  which  for  good  and  wise 
reasons  were  prohibited  as  food,  are  so  far  called 
•  an  abomination  ;'  yet  revelation  throughout  re- 
cognises every  living  creature  as  the  work  of  God, 
and  deserving  the  pious  attention  of  mankind. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  natural  history,  with 
all  its  characteristic  superiority  to  prejudices  and 
antipathies^  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  reve- 
lation. The  Creator  nimself  first  directed  the 
attention  of  man  to  tnis  science  : — '  Out  of  the 
ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the 
field,  and  every  fowi  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living 
ireature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam 
jave  names  to  all  cairie,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the 
lir,  and  to  every  beasrc  of  the  field'  (Gen.  ii.  19, 
40).  The  most  anci<rrf;  system  or  classification 
>t  the  natural  world  iS  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
♦f  Moses  (Gen.  i.  20,  (Sc.)  ;  a  system  recognised  by 
■*ie  writers  of  ScripW«ie  in  widely  different  times 
(Gen.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix. ;  1  Kings  iv.  33  ;  Ps.clxviii.; 
Acts  X.  12).  Michaelis  well  observes  that  '  the 
lystematic  division  of  quadrupeds  given  by 
Moses  is  so  excellent,  as  never  yet,  after  all  the 
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improvements  in  natural  history,  to  hare  beconra 

obsolete,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  still  considered 
as  useful  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  science :' '  a 
fact,'  he  adds, '  which  cannot  but  be  looked  upoa 
as  truly  wonderful '  (^Commentary  on  the  Lavot 
of  Moses,  Art.  204).  It  is  recorded  of  Solomon, 
that '  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is 
in  Lebanon,  unto  the  hyssop  (moss)  that  spring- 
eth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes ' 
(I  Kings  iv.  33).  To  revelation  also  the  rise  of 
natural  history,  as  a  science,  is  to  be  attributed 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  for  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  Aristotle  had  seen  the  writings  of 
Solomon.  It  is  revelation  which,  by  teaching 
that  '  all  things '  proceed  from  one  and-  the  same 
God,  invests  the  science  with  interest  to  every  dis- 
cerning mind. 

The  study  of  insects  is  so  new  in  this  country, 
that  even  at  the  distance  of  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Willughby,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set 
aside  the  will  of  a  Lady  Glanville,  on  the  ground 
of  lunacy,  because  she  had  shown  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  insects;  and  Mr.  Ray  had  to  appear 
on  the  day  of  trial  to  bear  testimony  to  her  sanity 
(see  Metnoir  of  Willughby,  by  Rev,  J.  F.  Den- 
ham,  p.  1 32,  Edinburgh,  1838 ;  or  in  the  Natural- 
ist's Library).  Even  poets,  from  Aristophanes  to 
Thomson,  have  too  often  contributed  to  the  popu- 
lar prejudices  against  insects.  Tiie  latter  stigma- 
tizes spiders  as 

*  Cunning  and  fierce — 
Mixture  abhorred  ;' 

but  these  epithets  are  in  reality  as  unjustly  ap- 
plied to  them  (al;  least  with  reference  to  the  mode 
by  which  they  procure  necessary  subsistence),  as 
to  the  patient  sportsman,  who  lays  snares  for  the 
birds  that  are  to  serve  for  the  dinner  of  his  fa- 
mily :  while  it  can  be  further  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  spiders,  that  they  are  actively  serviceable  to 
the  human  race,  in  checking  tlie  superfecundity 
of  other  insects,  and  afford  in  their  various  pro- 
cedures the  most  astonish'.ng  displays  of  that 
Supreme  Intelligence  by  which  they  are  directed. 

J.  F.  D, 

SPIKENARD.     [Nerd.] 

SPIRIT  AND  HOLY  SPIRIT.  The  word 
for  'spirit'  in  the  Hebrew  is  HIT;  in  the  Greek, 
iryev/xa;  and  in  the  German,  geist.  It  is  one 
of  tlie  most  generic  terms  in  either  the  English, 
Hebrew,  or  Greek  language.  A  somewhat  ex- 
tended reference  to  the  usus  loqtiendi,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  Scriptural  use  and  import. 

Its  leading  significations  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  primary  sense  of  the  term  is  wind. 
'  He  that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the 
wind  '  (nn,  Amos  iv.  13;  Isa.  xxvii.  8).  '  The 
wind  (nveuixa)  bloweth  where  it  listeth '  (John  iii. 
8).  Tins  is  the  ground  idea  of  the  term  '  spirit ' — 
air — ether — air  refined,  sublimated,  or  vitalized  ; 
hence  it  denotes — 

2.  Breath,  as  of  the  mouth.  *  At  the  blast  of 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  (^QX  fin)  are  Uiey  con- 
sumed '  (Job  iv.  9).  '  The  Lord  shall  consume 
that  wicked  one  with  the  breath  of  his  moutli  ' 
(t^  iryei/jiaTi  roO  arSfiaTos,  2  Thess.  ii.  8). 

3.  The  vital  principle  which  resides  in  and 
animates  the  body.     In  the  Hebrew,  li^Qi  ia  th* 
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■win  specific  tenti  for  this.  In  the  Greek  it  is 
^UX^,  and  in  the  Latin,  anima.  *  No  man  hafh 
power  over  the  spirit  (^113)  to  retain  the  spirit ' 
(Eccles.  viii.  8;  Gen.  vi.  17;  vii.  15).  'Jesus 
yielded  up  the  ghost'  (a(f)^«:e  to  vyivfj-o,  Matt. 
xxvii.  50).  'And  her  spirit  (vvevfia,  outijs)  came 
again,'  &c.  (Luke  viii.  55). 

In  close  connection  with  this  use  of  the  word  is 
another — 

4.  In  which  it  has  the  sense  of  apparition — 
spectre.  *  They  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a 
spirit,'  I.  e.  spectre  (Luke  xxiv.  37).  «A  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have' 
(ver.  39 ;  Matt.  xiv.  26). 

5.  The  soxd — the  rational  immortal  principle, 
by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
creation.  It  is  the  rh  Trvevfia,  in  distinction  from 
the  ij  yfivxfl-  With  the  Latins  it  is  the  animus. 
In  this  class  may  be  included  that  use  of  the 
word  spirit  in  which  the  various  emotions  and 
dispositions  of  the  soul  are  spoken  of.  *  Into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit '  (rh  Ttvevfioi 
ftov,  Luke  xxiii.  46 ;  Acts  vii.  59  ;  1  Cor.  v.  5  ; 
vi.  20  ;  vii.  34  ;  Heb.  xii.  9).  «  My  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour '  (Luke  i.  47). 
*  Poor  iu  spirit '  (tttcoxoI  rip  rrtfevfiari)  denotes 
humility  (Matt.  v.  3).  '  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  (Luke  ix.  55),  where 
TTvevfi-a  denotes  disposition  or  temper.  '  He  that 
hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit'  Cinil,  Prov. 
XXV.  28;  xvi.  32;  Eccles.  vii.  9).  The  moral 
affections  are  denominated  '  tlie  spirit  of  meek- 
ness' (Gal.  vi.  1);  'of  bondage'  (Rom.  viii.  15) ; 
'of  jealousy'  (Num.  v.  14);  'of  fear'  (2  Tim. 
i.  7)  ;  'of  slumber '  (Rom,  xi.  8).  In  the  same 
way  also  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  denominated  'the  spirit  of  counsel'  (Isa. 
xi.  2);  'the  spirit  of  knowledge'  (Isa.  xi.  2); 
'  the  spirit  of  wisdom '  (Eph.  i.  17) ;  '  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  of  error'  (1  John  iv.  6). 

6.  The  race  of  superhuman  created  intelli- 
gences. Such  beings  are  denominated  spiritual 
beings  because  they  have  no  bodies  like  ours. 
To  both  the  holy  and  the  sinnifig  angels  the  term 
is  applied.  In  their  original  constitution  their 
natures  were  alike  pure  spirit.  The  apostacy  oc- 
casioned no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fallen 
angels  as  spiritual  beings. 

In  the  New  Testament  daemonology  Balfiwv, 
ScufjiSi'iov,  iTV€Vfia  aKoiOapToy,  iri/evfia  irovupSv,  are 
the  distinctive  epithets  for  a  fallen  spirit.  Christ 
gave  to  his  disciples  power  over  unclean  spirits 
(ttv.  dKaddprtcv,  Matt.  x.  1  ;  Mark  i.  23 ;  Luke 
iv.  36 ;  Acts  v.  16).  The  holy  angels  are  termed 
spirits : — '  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits ' 
(A.e(Tovf»7iKa  iri/ftJ/taTa,  Heb.  i.  14)?  'And  from 
the  seven  spirits  (eirra  Tn/evfidrwy)  which  are  be- 
fore his  throne '  (Rev.  i.  4). 

7.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  the 
sole,  absolute,  and  uncreated  Spirit.  '  God  is  a 
Spirit'  (irt/idfLa  6  QeSs)-  This,  as  a  predicate, 
belongs  to  the  divine  nature,  irrespective  of  the 
distinction  of  persons  in  tiiat  nature.  But  its 
characteristic  application  is  to  the  third  person 
in  the  Divinity,  who  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit 
(ITt'eS/ta  ayiov),  because  of  his  essential  holiness, 
and  because  in  the  Christian  scheme  it  is  his 
peculiar  work  to  sanctify  the  people  of  God,  He 
is  denominated  The  Spirit,  by  way  of  eminence, 
as  the  immediate  author  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
hearts  of  Cliristians,    The  New  Testament  writers 
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ate  full  and  explicit  in  referring  the  principle  of 
the  higher  life  to  the  Spirit.  In  the  Old  Test*- 
ment  the  reference  is  more  general.  The  Spirit 
is  an  all-pervading,  animating  principle  of  life 
in  the  world  of  nature.  In  the  work  of  creation 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon,  or  brooded  over, 
the  face  of  the  waters  (Gen.  i,  2 ;  Job  xxvi.  13). 
This  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  natural  world 
the  ancients  expressed  as  Ens  extra — Ens  supei — 
Ens  intra  mundanum.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
as  the  omnipresent  life  and  energy  in  nature, 
differs  from  Pantheism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Platonic  soul  of  the  world  on  the  other. 
It  makes  the  Spirit  the  immanent  divine  causality, 
working  in  and  tlirough  natural  laws,  which  work 
is  called  wa<«>-e;  as  in  the  Christian  life  He  it 
the  indwelling  divine  causality,  operating  upon 
the  soul,  and  through  divine  ordinances ;  and  this 
is  termed  grace.  The  Spirit  in  the  world  may 
be  considered  as  the  divine  omnipresence,  svnd  be 
classed  among  the  doctrines  which  are  mo'e  pe- 
culiarly theological.  But  the  indwelling  and 
operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  beljtvet 
is  an  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  one 
province  of  the  Spirit  is  nature,  the  other  grace. 
Upon  the  difference  between  the  two,  in  respect  to 
the  Spirit's  work,  rests  the  Christian  consciousness. 
The  general  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
nature  is  not  a  matter  of  consciousness.  The 
special  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer,  by  tlie  effects  which  are 
produced,  is  a  matter  of  which,  from  conscious- 
ness, there  may  be  the  most  consoling  and  de- 
lightful assurance. 

The  words  Spirit,  and  Holy  Spirit,  frequently 
occur  in  the  New  'Testament,  by  metonymy,  for 
the  influence  or  effects  of  His  agency, 

a.  As  a  procreative  power — '  the  power  of  the 
Highest'  (Luke  i,  35). 

6.  As  an  influence,  with  which  Jesus  was  en- 
dued (Luke  iv.  4). 

c.  As  a  divine  inspiration  or  afflatus,  by  w?  ieh 
the  prophets  and  holy  men  wrote  and  spoke  {iy 
TTVfvfiari,  Sict  irvevfiaTos,  (nrh  irviviMaTos).  '  Holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost'  (2  Pet.  i.  21 ;  Num.  xi.  26;  Neb. 
ix.  30;  Ezek.  iii.  12,  14).  John  in  Patmos  was 
wrapped  in  proplietic  vision — was  et>  irni)(j.aTi 
(Rev.  i.  10;  iv.  2;  xvii.  3), 

d.  As  miraculous  gifts  and  powers,  with  which 
the  Apostles  were  endowed,  to  qualify  them  for 
the  work  to  which  they  were  called.  '  Jesus 
breathed  on  them,  and  said  unto  them,  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Aa^Sere  Uvevfia  ayiov,  John 
XX.  22),  '  And  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  &c,  (Acts  ii.  4).  '  They  were  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost '  (fv  TlvevfiaTi  ayi(f,  Acts  i. 
5 ;  comp.  Joel  ii.  28  with  Acts  ii.  16-18,  where 
the  nit  of  the  prophet  is  translated  iryeOMa  by 
the  apostle). 

But  the  phrase,  Holy  Spirit,  is  specially  used 
to  denote  a  divine  personal  agent.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  associated,  as  a  distinct  person,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  baptismal  formula 
and  the  apostolical  benediction.  The  Father 
and  Son  are  real  persons.  It  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  the  spirit  who  is  joined  with  them  in  this 
solemn  form  of  induction  into  the  Christian 
church,  is  also  a  personal  agent,  and  not  an  ab- 
straction—a mere  power  or  influence.  The  sub- 
ject is  baptized  into  the  belief  of  three  personal 
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agents.  To  suppose  that,  in  this  solemn  profes- 
•ion  of  faith,  he  avows  his  belief  in  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  the  power  or  influence  of  God,  is 
forced  and  frigid. 

He  is  baptized  into  tlie  name  of  each  of  the 
three — us  rb  Svo/xa  rod  traTphs,  Ka\  tov  vlov,  Kol 
rod  aylov TTi/tvfiaTos  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  word 
ivofia,  Heb.  DCJ*,  is  the  appellation  of  a  person. 
And  when  used  tropically,  as  in  Acts  i.  5,  it 
stands  for  persons,  and  not  for  their  influence,  or 
virtue,  or  power.  So  in  the  formula  Svo/jm  =  ayiov 
Trvevfiaros,  by  the  usus  loquendi,  is  required  to  be 
the  designation  of  a  personal  agent.  We  are  not 
baptized  into  the  name  of  an  influence  or  a  power, 
but  into  the  name  of  a  person — of  three  real  and 
distinct  subjects,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  apostolical  benedictions,  the  Spirit,  as  a 
person,  is  associated  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Father  and  Son.  '  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all'  (2  Cor.  xiii, 
13).  In  this  uniting  of  the  three  there  is  the 
recognition  of  the  distinct  personality  of  each,  in 
the  separate  charisma  which  is  appropriated  to 
each.  The  x«P's  i*  from  Christ,  the  ayairt)  from 
God,  i.  e.  the  Father,  and  the  Koivwvia  from  the 
Spirit.  The  act  of  comntunion,  of  fellowship, 
implies  a  divine  personal  agent  as  really  as  does 
the  grace  or  the  love.  The  three  are  connected 
in  a  similar  way  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4-G. 

Distinct  personal  acts  and  attributes  are  as- 
cribed to  the  Holy  Spirit  too  frequently  and 
fully  to  admit  of  explanation  by  the  prosopo- 
poeia. 

The  Holy  Ghost  speaks,  by  Esaias  the  prophet 
(Acts  xxviii.  25),  expressly  (1  Tim.  iv.  1).  He 
teaches  (Luke  xii.  12).  He  reproves  the  world 
of  sin  (John  xvi.  8).  The  spirit  helpelh  our  in- 
firmities, and  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints 
(Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  He  is  grieved  (Eph.  iv. 
30). 

Apostles  are  set  apart  to  him  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  he  appoints  them  to  that  work 
(Acts  xiii.  2 ;  xv.  28). 

These  are  all  acts  which  imply  a  personal 
agent.  .Speaking,  teaching,  reproof,  grief,  inter- 
cession, are  predicable  only  of  a  personal  subject, 
except  in  the  language  of  poetry  or  eloquence. 
In  serious  didactic  style,  in  the  language  of  pre- 
scription, of  promise,  of  permanent  institution 
and  instruction,  where  clearness  and  precision, 
and  not  strong  figures,  are  expected,  tliey  must 
denote  a  person. 

And  these  acts  and  attributes  distinguish  the 
Spirit  from  the  person  of  the  Father  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  personal  subjects  upon  which 
he  acts  on  the  other. 

The  Spirit,  as  a  personal  agent,  comes  from  tlie 
Father,  is  sent  by  the  Father,  and  of  course  can- 
not be  the  Father.  As  sent  by  the  Father,  he 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Father  from  whom  he 
came.  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  10).  If  there  be 
no  distinct  personality  of  the  Spirit  separate  from 
that  of  the  Father,  the  real  import  of  these 
passages  must  be,  that  the  Father  comes  from 
himself,  is  sent  by  himself,  makes  intercession  to 
himself,  according  to  the  will  of  himself,  and 
that  he  searches  the  deep  things  of  himself,^ 
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which  is  a  style  of  writing  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  rational  man,  and  certainly  not  to  inspired 
apostles.  Nor  can  the  personality  of  the  Spirit, 
as  Socinus  affirms,  be  taken  for  the  subjects  wbo 
are  afl"ected  by  tlie  divine  influence.  He  is  as 
distinct  from  the  disciples,  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
as  from  tlie  Father,  by  whom  he  was  sent.  The 
promise  of  Christ  is,  that  the  Father  will  give 
them  another  comforter,  one  to  take  his  place, 
as  a  teacher  and  comforter.  And  that  comforter, 
he  says,  'which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  tho 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  be  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance" (John  xiv.  16,  26).  This  XlapaKX-riros,  sent 
from  the  Father,  to  teach,  and  guide,  and  comfort 
the  disciples,  is  as  manifestly  distinct  from  the 
disciples  whom  he  came  to  teach,  as  the  Father 
was,  from  wliom  he  came,  or  as  Ciirist  was,  who 
had  been  their  teacher. 

The  procession  of  the  Spirit  may  be  considered 
as  the  intrinsic  relation  which  he  sustains  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  or  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  his  manifestation.  In  respect  to  the  former, 
the  ))rocession,  iKir6ptvais,  of  the  Spirit  has  an 
implied  reference  to  the  generation,  yiwrtais,  of 
the  Son,  and  the  a.yeyvr]<Tis  of  the  Father.  The 
Father  is  unbegotten,  the  Son  is  begotten  ;  the 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  says  the 
Greek  church,  from  the  Father  and  Son,  says  the 
I-iatin  church.  Christ  says  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  irapa  rod  Uarpoi 
fKiropeverai  (John  xv.  26).  There  is  no  such  ex- 
plicit statement  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son,  yet  equivalent 
expressions  of  the  doctrine  are  supposed  to  be 
there.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father,  because  he  proceeds  from  the  Father. 
For  the  same  reason  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
Christ;  because  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  because  he  is  sent  by  both  Father  and 
Son  :  hence  the  formula  of  the  Latin  church  haa 
always  been,  'Spiritus  S.  a  Patre  et  Filio,  non 
factus,  nee  creatus,  nee  genitus,  sed  procedens.' 
The  addition  of  the  Filioque  to  the  Constantino- 
politan  confession  of  faith,  by  the  Latin  fathers, 
occasioned  the  division  of  the  church  into  the 
eastern  and  western,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin 
branches.  It  is  from  the  relation  implied  in  the 
procession,  that  the  Spirit  is  called  the  third  per- 
son in  the  Godhead.  The  Father  is  considered  as 
Jirst  in  the  order,  as  the  fountain  and  source  of  all 
things.  The  Son  is  the  second  person,  as  being 
begotten  by  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  is  the  third, 
as  proceeding  from  and  sharing  the  nature  of 
both.  '  These  distinctive  appellations  denote,' 
says  Augustine,  '  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
three  persons  to  each  other,  and  not  the  substance 
itself,  which  is  but  one.'  The  order  has  relation 
to  the  distinction  of  persons;  the  unity  of  the 
divine  nature  has  respect  to  the  substance.  The 
homoousan  includes  the  three.  Tlie  hypostasis 
applies  to  the  distinctions.  As  to  the  homoousan, 
there  is  but  one  God ;  as  to  the  hypostasis,  there 
are  three  persons.  Tlie  subordination  of  the  Spirit 
does  not  imply  inferiority,  but  is  a  term  of  office 
or  of  relation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine, maintaining  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature 
as  belonging  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and 
also  the  proper  distinction  between  the  threes 
closes  the  door  equally  against  Arianism  aod 
Sabelliani^m. 


SPIRIT. 

* 

The  Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  ll)is  notacreated 
ipirit ;  and  if  uncreated,  it  must  be  divine  in  the 
highest  sense;  but  this  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  a  proper  person  ;  hence  he  i*  God. 

As  the  author  of  regeneration,  or  of  the  new 
spiritual  and  incorruptible  life  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer,  he  must  be  divine.  This  change,  the 
Scriptures  abundantly  declare,  is  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  and  power  of  God. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  only 
sin  for  which  there  is  no  remission  (Matt.  xii.  31). 
This  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  it 
may  consist,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  sins 
by  a  degree  of  guilt  which  renders  it  unpardon- 
able. If  he  be  not  in  his  nature  truly  God,  there 
is  nothing  in  him  to  give  to  sin  against  him  such 
a  peculiar  aggravation.  Althougli  it  is  not  simply 
because  tlie  Spirit  is  God  that  blasphemy  against 
him  is  unpardonable — for  then  would  blasphemy 
against  the  Father  and  the  Son  also  be  unpardon- 
able— yet  it  is  a  sin  against  God,  and,  as  being 
against  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  ag- 
gravated to  a  degree  of  enormity  which  it  could 
not  receive  if  committed  against  any  other  being 
than  God. 

The  divine  and  incommunicable  attributes  of 
the  Deity  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  These  attri- 
butes belong  exclusively  to  the  divine  nature ;  he 
who  possesses  them  must  have  the  divine  nature 
and  honour  as  God  (for  proof  texts,  see  Tri- 
nity). 

Works  truly  divine  are  attributable  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  creation  and  preservation,  and  especially 
the  work  of  sanctification.  There  are  diversities 
of  gifts,  and  there  are  differences  of  administra- 
tions, but  the  same  Spirit.  '  All  these  worketh 
that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every 
man  severally  as  he  will '  (1  Cor.  xii.  4-11). 
Hence  Peter  calls  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  (Acts  v. 

3.4). 

Of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  it  is  not  ministerial,  like  that 
of  the  angels  and  apostles,  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
work  in  the  salvation  of  man  which  he  performs, 
as  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Paul  has 
developed  the  functions  or  charismata  of  the  ofMce 
with  great  clearness  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  diversities  of  gifts  are  all  by  the 
same  Spirit.  Each  charisma  is  the  '  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Spirit'  (rj  (pavepaxTts  rod  TIvfifAaros). 
This  manifestation  was  in  some  particulars  diff'e- 
rent  in  the  apostolic  age  from  what  it  was  after 
Christianity  was  established.  The  gifts  which 
were  peculiar  to  that  age,  and  which  evinced  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  some  immediate 
effect,  remarks  Neander,  are  called,  in  the  New 
Testament,  SwOjUeTy,  ffrinfia,  ripara.  That  pe- 
riod, he  says,  was  peculiarly  the  creative  epoch  of 
Christianity.  Other  gifts  belong  to  the  office  and 
operation  of  the  Spirit  in  every  age  of  the  church, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  and  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

The  views  of  the  first  Christians  respecting  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  vague  and  diverse.  His  power 
had  penetrated  and  pervaded  the  early  church, 
and  yet,  in  general,  no  distinct  and  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  him  were  formed  in  the  mind.  Baum- 
garten  says,  'The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
remained  a  long  time  undecided.  It  lay  near 
to  the  first  church  in  a.  practical  respect  only.* 
*We  ice  from  this,'  says  Neander,  ♦  how  com- 
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pletely  religion  it  a  thing  of  life,  before  it  can 
obtain  for  itself  an  adequate  form  of  developement 
in  definite  conceptions.'  Some  believed  him  to  be 
a  mere  power;  some  confounded  the  idea  of 
person  with  the  cliarisn'^i;  others  supposed  him 
to  be  a  creature ;  others  believed  him  to  be  God  ; 
and  others  still  were  undecided.  The  practical 
recognition  of  him,  however,  as  the  principle  of 
the  divine  life  in  man,  was  almost  universal  in 
the  early  churcli. 

The  more  distinct  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  Spirit  arose  out  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  espe- 
cially of  the  Arian  controversy.  Athanasius, 
Basil,  and  the  Gregories  believed  in  the  equality 
of  the  Spirit,  and  contended  that  it  was  a  common 
church  doctrine  from  the  beginning.  The  Council 
of  Nice  says, '  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Giiost.'  In 
the  Constantinopolitan  confession  the  deity  of  the 
Spirit  was  affirmed  with  more  distinctness,  and 
his  procession  from  the  Father  alone  implied. 
The  council  at  Autioch  rejected  the  homoousan 
in  respect  both  to  the  Spirit  and  the  Son.  Under 
Theodosius  the  Scripture  doctrine  was  restored, 
and  it  has  since  remained  the  catholic  doctrine. 

E.  A.  L. 

SPOUSE.     [Marriage.] 

SPRING.     [Palestine.] 

STACHYS  (%raxvs),  an  unknown  person,  from 
his  name  apparently  a  Greek,  a  disciple  at  Rome, 
and  a  friend  of  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  9). 

STACTE.     [Nataf.] 

STANDARDS.  Standards  and  ensigns  are 
to  be  regarded  as  efBcieiit  instruments  for  main- 
taining the  ranks  and  files  of  bodies  of  troops; 
and  in  Num.  ii.  2  they  are  particularly  noticed, 
the  Israelites  being  not  only  enjoined  to  encamp 
'  each  by  the  standard  of  his  tribe  and  the  ensigu 
of  his  father's  house,'  but,  as  the  sense  evidently 
implies,  in  orders  or  lines.  It  is  clear,  when  this 
Terse  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  reli- 
gious, military,  and  battle  pictures  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  that  the  Hebrews  had  ensigns  of  at 
least  three  kinds,  namely  ;  1.  The  great  standards 
of  the  tribes,  serving  as  rallying  signals  for 
marcliing,  forming  in  battle  array,  and  for  en- 
camping; 2.  Tiie  divisional  standards  (ninSK'D 
mishpachoth')  of  clans ;  and,  3.  Those  of  houses  or 
families (n"l3X  T['^1  beth  ahoth);  which  after  (he 
occupation  of  tlie  Promised  Land  may  gradually 
have  been  applied  more  immediately  to  corps 
and  companies,  when  tlie  tribes,  as  such,  no 
longer  regularly  took  the  field.  That  there  were 
several  standards  may  be  inferred  from  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  East  to  this  day ;  from 
their  being  useful  in  manoeuvres,  as  already  ex- 
plained, and  as  shown  in  the  Egyptian  paintings; 
and  from  being  absolutely  necessary ;  for  had  there 
been  only  one  to  each  tribe,  it  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  visible  to  crowds  of  people  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  amounting  in  most  cases  la 
more  than  100,000,  exclusive  of  the  incum- 
brance of  their  baggage.  Whole  bodies,  there- 
fore, each  under  the  guidance  of  the  particular 
clan  ensign,  knew  how  to  follow  the  tribal  standard ; 
and  the  families  offered  the  same  convenience  to 
the  smaller  divisions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  three  were  enough  for  the  purpose ;  for  if  they 
were  carried  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed  bodies,  it 
must  have  been  difficult  for  the  households  to 
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keep  near  them ;  and  if  they  were  with  the  crowd, 
the  ranks  must  have  had  others  to  enable  tliem 
to  keep  order,  as  we  find  that  even  in  the  Roman 
legions,  thoroughly  trained  as  they  were,  numerous 
vexilla  were  still  held  to  be  necessary.  That 
there  were  others  might  be  inferred  (Isa.  xiii.  2  ; 
Jer.  li.  27)  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
planted  on  the  summit  of  some  high  place,  to 
mark  the  point  where  troops  were  to  assemble : 
these  last,  therefore,  were  not  ensigns  of  parti- 
cular bodies,  but  signals  for  an  understood  pur- 
pose, such  as  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  em- 
ployed when  the  general  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  engage,  by  hoisting  above  his  tent  a  red 
lunic,  or  when  Agamemnon  recalled  his  troops 
in  order  to  rally  them,  by  the  signal  of  a  purple 
veil. 

But  what  the  form,  colours,  materials,  and 
symbols  of  the  Hebrew  ensigns  were  it  is  more  diflS- 
cult  to  determine,  chiefly  because  there  has  been 
a  great  quantity  of  learned  trifling  among  Rab- 
binical writers  and  more  modern  heralds,  all 
equally  bent  upon  fearless  assertions,  and  with  so 
little  true  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  antiquity, 
that  they  have  uniformly  described  these  ensigns 
as  flags  in  shape  like  modern  banners — a  form  not 
yet  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  west  of  Asia  or 
Europe  anterior  to  the  first  invasion  of  the  Huns, 
excepting  on  some  naval  medals  of  the  empire.* 
In  a  collection  of  drawings,  now  before  us,  of  124 
Egyptian,  a  considerable  number  of  Persian, 
Bactrian,  Etruscan,  and  Greek  ensigns,,  and  a 
very  large  series  of  Roman,  all  are  efiigies,  spolia 
of  animals  or  plants,  tablets,  globes,  vexilla,  or 
dragons.  The  vexillary  or  labarum  form  is 
known  to  be  of  Oriental  (Bactrian)  origin,  and 
the  dragon  similarly  originated  among  the  eques- 
trian nations  of  the  East.  It  consisted  of  a  head  of 
metal  with  an  open  mouth,  which  turned  on  a 
spindle  at  the  neck,  where  a  long  bag  of  coloured 
Btufl'  was  sewn  to  it,  and  kept  the  open  mouth  to 
the  wind,  filling  the  bag  with  air,  and  causing 
it  to  flout  and  twist  like  a  serpent's  tail.  It  was 
the  origin  of  the  vane  and  pendant :  when  the 
metal  head  was  omitted  on  account  of  its  weight 
on  the  top  of  a  sjiear,  and  the  bag  which  formed 
the  body  and  tail  was  cut  open,  or  reduced  to  one 
breadth,  the  dragon  became  the  flammula  or 
pennon  of  more  recent  times.  The  vexillum  was 
a  substitute  for  a  tablet  ensign,  being  made  of 
cloth,  and  spread  upon  a  short  bar,  placed  cross- 
wise on  the  summit  of  a  pole. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  the  exode  of  Israel, 
the  Egyptians  had  ensigns  of  different  kinds. 
We  observe  on  the  monumentsf — 1.  Thrones  or 
palanquins,  indicating  the  great  and  sacred 
centre  of  an  army.  2.  Royal  fans  attending 
the  sacred  centre ;  they  are  the  « Efthoudehs  of 
India,'  always  carried  by  princes,  or  sons  of  the 
Pharaoh,  on  the  summit  of  long  poles,  and 
therefore  intended  as  signs  of  honour,  not  for 
use   as   umbrellas.     3.    A  long   spar    borne   on 

'*  In  a  work  specially  devoted  to  this  subject, 
the  present  writer  intends  shortly  to  publish  the 
result  of  many  years'  investigation,  with  many 
hundred  drawings  collected  for  the  purpose  :  it 
will  show  how  much  nations,  religious  opinions, 
laws,  authority,  civilization,  and  war  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  use  of  signa  and  symbols. 

f  See  woodcut,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
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the  shoulders  of  a  row  of  men,  i urmounted  by  a 
globe  with  an  enormous  double  feather,  appa- 


508.  1.  Bactrian  eagle;  2.  Persian  vexillum ;  3.  Stan- 
dard of  Sesostris ;  4.  Egyptian  ensign  set  in  a  frame, 
signal  of  castrametation  and  of  direction;  5.  Tele- 
graphic ensign,  vurying  with  each  Pharaoh;  6.  Sub- 
ordinate Egyptian  ensigns ;  7.  Tribal  tablet ;  8.  Plume 
ensign  used  in  temples. 

rently  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  or  five 
broad,  coloured  green,  white,  and  red.  This  has 
been  denominated  the  standard  of  Sesostris,  and 
was  most  likely  the  signal  ensign  of  encamp- 
ment, which  was  fixed  before  the  royal  tent,  and 
when  set  up  must  have  been  visible  high  above 
all  the  other  signa.  4.  Standards  of  lower 
elevation,  always  with  two  great  feathers  issuing 
from  a  globe,  and  the  foot  set  in  a  portable  frame  j 
which  we  take  to  be  the  signa  of  castrametation 
and  of  direction,  serving  as  temporary  guiding 
posts,  indications  of  wells,  lines  of  front  in  camp, 
&c.  5.  We  have  found  several  tablets  on  poles, 
similarly  set  in  frames,  but  with  particular  sym- 
bols above  the  tablet,  and  two,  three,  or  four  arms 
holding  objects  that  can  be  inserted  or  taken  off, 
and  tli«  arms  themselves  apparently  moveable,  the 
whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  complete  tele- 
graph. 6.  Besides  these  there  are  very  many 
varieties  of  effigial  ensigns,  with  and  without 
shawls  beneath  them,  ensigns  of  particular  tem- 
ples, idols,  cities,  nomes.  7.  Square  tablets  on 
poles  borne  by  the  file-leader  of  a  tribe.  8. 
Ostrich  feather  ensigns,  carried  as  marks  of  iionour 
by  princes,  and  sometimes  seen  stuck  at  the  back 
in  a  broad  belt. 

Ostrich   feathers  occur  again  as  an  ensign  of 
the  Lebanon  people,  or  a  nation  of  Palestioc, 
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which  is  represented  submitting  to  Sesosti-is. 
These  ensigns  axe  not  necessarily  made  of  plumes 
of  the  bird,  and  they  occur  white,  white  with  a 
black  bar,  and  barred  red  and  white,  red,  white 
and  black,  and  red,  white,  and  green ;  so  that  there 
were  many  belonging  to  different  appropriations 
Indeed  tliis  ensign  is  still  in  use  in  Yemen  and 
the  soutb.ern  desert,  where  many  sheiks  have  it 
borne  on  bamboo  poles  as  the  cognisance  of  their 
clans. 

These  details  we  have  deemed  necessai-y  in  order 
to  show  that  at  the  time  when  Israel  departed  out 
of  Egypt,  most,  if  not  all  of  these  kinds  of  ensigns, 
were  well  known,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  likely 
they  were,  under  proper  modifications,  adopted  by 
that  people  when  about  to  become  wanderers  over 
desert  regions  where  order  and  discipline,  direct- 
ing signals,  telegraphs,  and  indications  of  water 
would  be  most  useful ;  and  as  the  Egyptians,  in 
common  with  other  organized  nations,  had  a 
tensa  deorum,  or  sacred  centre  for  their  gods  and 
the  royal  tent,  so  also  had  the  chosen  race  a  sacred 
centre,  the  twelve  tribes  taking  their  well-known 
stations  around  it — that  centre  rendered  the  more 
awful  and  sublime  by  the  cloud  hovering,  or  the 
light  shining,  above  it  [Encampment]. 

From  the  kind  of  service  which  each  class  of 
ensign  was  to  render,  we  may  take  for  granted, 

that  the  tribal  standard  (?3*1  deghel),  at  all  times 
required  to  be  distinguishable  'afar  off,'  would  be 
elevated  on  high  poles  with  conspicuously  marked 
distinctions,  and  that,  therefore,  although  the  mot- 
toes ascribed  to  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  symbo- 
lical efSgies  applied  to  them,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  adopted,  something  like  the  lofty  flabelliform 
signa  of  Egypt  most  likely  constituted  their  par- 
ticular distinction ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable, 
as  no  fans  or  umbrellas  were  borne  about  the  ark, 
and,  being  royal,  no  chief,  not  even  Moses  him- 
self, could  assum6  them  ;  but  a  priest  or  Levite 
may  have  carried  that  of  each  tribe  in  the  form  of 
a  fan,  as  the  distinction  of  highest  dignity,  and 
of  service  rendered  to  the  Lord,  They  may  have 
had  beneath  them  vittae,  or  shawls,  of  the  par- 
ticular colour  of  the  stone  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest  (although  it  must  be  observed  that 
that  ornament  is  of  later  date  than  the  standards) ; 
and  they  may  have  been  embellished  with  in- 
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609.  1.  Egyptian  fans.of  state  attending  the  king,  or 
stuck  uvon  the  sacred  arks;  2.  Tablet  ensign  of  the 
Jews  (?),  as  represented  on  the  arch  of  Titus ;  3.  Globe 
ngQUm  of  Augustus;  4.  Dragon  ensign,  common  to 
many  nations;  5.  Parthian  standard;  S.  Stat«  um- 
brella, on  a  cuitt  of  Augustus. 

•criptlons,    or  with   figures,  which,  at  a  time 
whea  every  Hebrew  knew  that  animal   form* 


and  other  objects  constituted  parts  of  written  hiero" 
glyphic  inscriptions,  and  even  stood  for  sounds, 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  idols,  the  great  law- 
giver himself  adopting  eflBgies  when  he  shaped 
his  cherubim  for  the  ark  and  balls  for  the  braien 
sea.  In  after  ages  we  find  typical  figures  ad- 
mitted in  the  ships  carved  on  the  monuments 
of  the  Maccabees,  being  the  symbol  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  and  not  even  then  prohibited,  because 
ships  were  inanimate  objects.  As  for  the  '  abo- 
mination of  desolation,'  if  by  tiiat  term  the  Ro- 
man eagle  was  really  meant,  it  was  with  the  Jews 
more  an  expression  of  excited  political  feeling 
under  the  form  of  religious  zeal,  than  of  pure  de- 
votion, and  one  of  the  many  signs  which  preceded 
their  national  doom. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mishpachoth, 
or  clan  ensigns,  and  HIN  aoth,  were,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  ages,  symbolical  figures  ;  and  tliat  the 
shekels  ascribed  to  David,  bearing  an  olive  or 
citron  branch,  to  Nehemiah  witli  three  lilies,  to 
Herod  Agrippa  with  three  ears  of  corn,  and  to 
Tryphon  with  a  helmet  and  star,  were  so  many 
types  of  families,  which  may  all  have  been  borne 
as  sculptured  figures,  or,  when  the  purism  of  later 
times  demanded  it,  may  have  been  painted  upon 
tablets,  like  the  supposed  family  or  clan  motto  on 
the  ensign  of  the  Maccabees  (''3DD).  The  prac- 
tice was  equally  common  among  the  heathen 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  figures  of  those  actually  used  in  Jerusalem  are 
represented  in  tlie  sculptured  triumphal  proces- 
sion on  the  arch  of  Titus,  where  the  golden  can- 
dlestick and  other  spoils  of  vanquished  Judah  are 
portrayed.  A  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
meaning  of  the  objects  represented  upon  the 
Jewish  shekels  is,  that  on  the  reverse  of  tliose  of 
Herod  Agrippa  is  seen  another  sovereign  ensign  of 
Asia,  namely,  the  umbrella  (chattah,  chutah  of 
India),  always  attending  monarchs,  and  sculp- 
tured at  Ch-ehel  Minar,  and  at  Nacshi-Boostan, 
where  it  marks  tlie  presence  of  the  king.  It  is 
still  the  royal  token  through  all  tlie  East  and 
Islam  Africa ;  and  it  appears  tliat  in  the  Mace- 
donian era  it  was  adopted  by  the  Grzeco- Egyptian 
princes ;  for  Antony  is  reproached  with  joining 
the  Roman  Eagles  to  the  state  umbrella  of  Cleo- 
patra : — 

'  Interque  signa  (turpe!)  militaria 
Sol  aspicit  conopeum.' — Hor.  Epod.  ix. 

The  ensign  of  the  family  or  clan  of  the  royal 
house  then  reigning,  of  the  judge  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
captain  of  the  host,  was  no  doubt  carried  before  the 
chief  in  power,  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Hebrew  kings  had,  like  the  Pharaohs,  four  of 
them  to  mark  their  dignity ;  yet  from  analogy 
they  may  have  had  that  number,  since  the  prac- 
tice was  also  known  to  the  Parthian  kings  subse- 
quently to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  even  to 
the  Welsh  princes.— C.  H.  S 

STAR  IN  THE  EAST.  Matthew  (ch.  ii.  1, 
sq.)  relates  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  there  came  wise  men  (magi)  from  the  East 
to  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  after  the  newly  bom 
king  of  the  Jews,  in  order  tliat  they  might  offer 
him  presents  and  worship  him.  A  star,  which 
they  had  seen  in  the  East,  guided  them  to  th« 
house  where  the  infant  Messiah  was.  Havipg 
come  into  his  presence,  they  presented  unto  him 
gifts — gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh 
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The  solid  learning  and  free  conjecture  of 
Christian  divines  have  combined  with  the  un- 
friendly daring  of  infidelity  to  cast  a  heap  of 
diflSculties  on  the  particulars  involved  in  this 
passage  of  Holy  Writ.  Our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  review  and  examine  what  has  been  written  by 
friends  and  enemies  (last  of  all,  by  Strauss,  Leben 
Jesu,  i.  249,  4th  edit.)  on  the  subject.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  statement  of  what 
appears  to  us  the  right  view  of  the  case,  referring 
in  justification  to  the  authorities  whence  we  have 
drawn  our  materials. 

These  wise  men  were  Chaldaean  magi.  During 
many  centuries  the  magi  had  been  given  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  for  some  considerable 
time  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  they  had  cor- 
rupted and  disfigured  their  scientific  knowledge 
by  astrological  speculations  and  dreams.  A  con- 
viction had  long  been  spread  throughout  the  East, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  our  era  a  great 
and  victorious  prince,  or  the  Messiah,  was  to  be 
born.  His  birth  was,  in  consequence  of  words  of 
Sacred  Scripture  (Num.  xxiv.  17),  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  a  star.  Calculations  seem 
to  have  led  the  astrological  astronomers  of  Meso- 
ix)tamia  to  fix  the  time  for  the  advent  of  this  king 
in  the  latter  days  of  Herod,  and  the  place  in  the 
land  of  Judaea.  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time  two  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  were  in 
conjunction  under  such  circumstances  as  to  ap- 
pear one  resplendent  heavenly  body,  and  to 
marshal  the  way  for  the  magi  from  their  Own 
nomes  to  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the  inn. 

But  as  this  view  is,  we  believe,  novel  in  this 
country,  we  will  enter  somewhat  more  into  par- 
ticulars. It  owes  its  origin  to  no  less  a  distin- 
guished person  than  the  astronomer  Kepler.  It 
has  been  investigated  and  approved  by  some  of 
tlie  soundest  minds  of  Germany.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Mars,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1604, 
Kepler  was  led  to  think  that  he  had  discovered 
means  for  determining  the  true  year  of  our 
Saviour's  birth.  He  made  his  calculations,  and 
found  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  in  conjunction 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Fishes  (a  fish  is  the  astro- 
logical symbol  of  Judaea)  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie 
year  of  Rome  747,  and  were  joined  by  Mars  in 
748.  Here  then  he  fixed  the  first  figure  in  the 
date  of  our  era,  and  here  he  found  the  appearance 
in  the  heavens  wliich  induced  the  magi  to  under- 
take their  journey,  and  conducted  them  success- 
fully on  their  way.  Others  have  taken  up  this 
view,  freed  it  from  astrological  impurities,  and 
shown  its  trustworthiness  and  applicability  in  the 
case  under  consideration.  It  appears  that  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  came  together  for  the  first  time  on 
May  20th  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Fishes.  They  then  stood  before  sun- 
rise in  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  and  so 
were  seen  by  the  magi.  Jupiter  then  passed  by 
Saturn  towards  the  north.  About  the  middle  of 
September  they  were  near  midnight  both  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sun,  Saturn  in  the  thirteenth,  Jupiter 
in  the  fifteenth  degree,  being  distant  from  each 
other  about  a  degree  and  a  half.  They  then  drew 
nearer :  on  October  27th  there  was  a  second  con- 

{ 'unction  in  the  sixteenth  degree,  and  on  Novem- 
)er  12th  tliere  took  place  a  third  conjunction  in 
tiie  fifteenth  degree  of  the  same  constellation.  In 
the  two  last  coujunctiona  the  interval  between 
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the  planets  amounted  to  no  more  tlian  a  degree 
so  that  to  the  unassisted  eye  the  rays  of  thu 
one  planet  were  absorbed  in  those  of  the  other, 
and  the  two  bodies  would  appear  as  one.  The 
two  planets  went  past  each  other  three  times, 
came  very  near  together,  and  showed  themselves 
all  night  long  for  months  in  conjunction  with 
each  other,  as  if  they  would  never  separate  again. 
Their  first  union  in  the  East  awoke  the  attention 
of  the  magi,  told  them  the  expected  time  had 
come,  and  bade  them  set  oiT  without  delay  to- 
wards Judaea  (the  fish  land).  When  they  reached 
Jerusalem  the  two  planets  were  once  more  blended 
together.  Then,  in  the  evening,  they  stood  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  sky,  pointing  with  their 
united  rays  to  Bethlehem,  where  prophecy  de- 
clared the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom.  The  magi 
followed  the  finger  of  heavenly  light,  and  were 
brought  to  the  child  Jesus.  The  conclusion,  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  the  advent,  is,  that  our  Lord 
was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  of  Rome 
747,  or  six  years  before  the  common  era. 

We  have  not  presented  this  view  from  any 
leaning  in  favour  of  a  rationalistic  interpretation, 
believing  that  God  could,  had  he  so  pleased,  liave 
created  a  heavenly  body  for  the  purpose.  But  it 
must  also  be  said  that  the  divine  Ruler  of  the 
universe  is  frugal  (ahsit  invidia  verbo)  of  his 
instrumentalities,  and  might  well,  in  the  case 
before  us,  make  use,  for  tlie  gracious  purposes  of 
his  providence,  of  cosmical  arrangements  which 
he  had  fixed  ere  the  earth  and  heavens  were  made. 
They  are,  however,  facts  which  have  been  set 
forth.  As  facts  they  explain  a  passage  on  which 
many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  lain.  The 
reader  will  determine  whether  he  finds  the  ex- 
planation satisfactory.  Kepler's  ideas  may  be 
found  in  the  essay  De  Jesu  Christi  servatoris 
nostri  vero  an7io  natalitio,  and  more  fully  in  De 
vero  anno  quo  eeternus  Dei  JiUus  humanam 
naturam  assumpsit,  Frankfiirt,  1614.  His  view 
was  taken  up,  and  presented  with  approbation  to 
the  literary  world,  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Bishop  Miinter  (Der  Stern  der 
Weisen,  Kopenh.  1827).  It  also  gained  approval 
from  the  celebrated  astronomer  Schubert,  of  Pe- 
tersburg (  Fermischten  Schrif ten,Stattga.rt,  1823). 
The  learned  and  accurate  Ideler  (Hatidbuck  der 
Chronoloffie,  Berlin ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  399,  sq.) 
reviewed  the  entire  subject,  and  signified  his 
agreement.  Hase  and  De  Wette,  however,  have 
stated  objections.  A  recent  writer  of  considerable 
merit,  Wieseler  (^Chronolog.  Synop.  der  4  Evan- 
gelien,  Hamburg,  1843),  has  applied  this  theory 
of  Kepler's  in  conjunction  with  a  discovery  that 
he  has  made  from  some  Chinese  astronomical 
tables,  which  show  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  750  a 
comet  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  was  visible 
for  seventy  days.  Wieseler's  opinion  is,  that  the 
conjunction  of  the  planets  excited  and  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  magi,  but  that  their  guiding-star 
was  the  aforesaid  comet.  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  attention,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  this  notice 
of  it  should  meet  the  eye  of  some  distinguished 
astronomer  who  would  give  the  subject  a  thorough 
investigation.  The  writer  will  be  happy  to  supply 
to  any  competent  inquirer  full  details  of  what 
has  already  been  done.  The  literature  connected 
with  the  subject  is  abundant,  but  appears  to  the 
writer  to  have  lost  much  of  its  interest  since 
Kepler's  views  have  found  acceptance.    Thost^ 
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however,  who  wish  to  ascertain  what  worka  have  . 
been  written  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  Walch, 
Bibliotheca  Theol.  ii.  422,  sq. ;  Thiess,  Krit. 
Comment,  ii.  350,  sq.  On  the  epoch  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  see  Professor  Wallace's  Dissertation  on 
the  True  Age  of  the  World  (a  work,  however,  to 
which  we  do  not  attach  much  value),  p.  84, 
London,  1814.— J.  R.B. 

STEPHANAS  {•S,Te<pavas),  a  disciple  at  Co- 
rinth, whose  household  Paul  baptized  (1  Cor. 
i.  16),  being  the  first  converted  to  Christianity  in 
Achaia  (1  Cor.  xvi.  15).  From  the  last  of  these 
texts  it  would  appear  that  Stephanas  and  his 
family,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  '  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints ;' 
which  some  interpret  of  their  having  taken  upon 
them  the  office  and  duty  of  deacons ;  but  which 
seems  to  admit  of  a  larger  Sense  (without  exclud- 
ing this),  namely,  that  all  the  members  of  this 
excellent  family  ministered  to  the  wants  and 
promoted  the  comfort  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
whether  strangers  or  countrymen.  As  '  the  hotcse- 
hold  of  Stephanas '  is  mentioned  in  both  texts,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Stephanas  himself  was 
dead  when  Paul  wrote ;  but  in  verse  17  it  is 
said,  '  I  am  glad  of  the  coming  of  Stephanas.' 

STEPHEN  (STepavos),  one  of  the  seven  first 
deacons,  and  the  proto-martyr,  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  appears  from  his  name  that  he  was  a 
Hellenist,  as  it  was  not  common  for  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  to  adopt  names  for  their  children,  except 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac ;  though  of  what  country 
he  was  is  unknown.  He  is  represented  by  Epi- 
phanius  (xl.  p.  50)  as  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
chosen  by  Christ ;  but  this  statement  is  without 
•authority  from  Scripture,  and  is,  in  fact,  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  there  mentioned  concerning 
him.  He  is  spoken  of  by  others  as  one  of  the 
first  converts  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  but 
this  also  is  merely  conjectural.  Jerome  (on  Isa. 
xlvi.  12)  and  others  of  the  Fathers  praise  liim  as 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence, ,  The  first 
authentic  notice  we  find  of  him  is  in  Acts  vi.  5. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  common  fund  that  was 
entrusted  to  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  35-37)  for  the 
support  of  the  poorer  brethren  (see  Mosheim,  De 
Rebus  Christ,  ante  Const,  p.  118,  and  Dissert. 
ad  Hist.  Eccles.  pertiti.'),  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
complained  that  a  partiality  was  shown  to  the 
natives  of  Palestine,  and  that  the  poor  and  sick 
among  their  widows  were  neglected.  Whether 
we  conceive  with  Mosheim  {De  Rebus,  &c.  p. 
118),  that  the  distribution  was  made  by  indivi- 
duals set  apart  for  that  office,  though  not  yet  pos- 
sessing the  name  of  deacons ;  or,  with  the  writer 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  (art.  '  Eccle- 
siastical History  ;'  see  also  Archbishop  Whately's 
Kingdom  of  Christ),  we  conclude  that  with  the 
office  they  had  also  the  name,  but  were  limited 
to  Hebrews  ;  or  whether  we  follow  the  more  com- 
mon view,  as  set  forth  by  Bohmer  {Diss.  vii. ; 
Juris  Eccles.  A7itiq.),  does  not  materially  affect 
the  present  subject.  The  complaint  of  the  Hel- 
lenists having  reached  the  ears  of  the  apostles,  im- 
mediate directions  were  given  by  them  with  a  view 
to  remove  the  cause  of  it.  Unwilling  themselves 
to  be  called  away  from  their  proper  employment 
of  extending  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, they  told  the  assembled  multitude  of  be- 
lievers to  select  seven  men  of  their  own  number, 
in  whose  faith  and  integrity  they  might  repose 
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entire  confidence,  for  the  superintendence  of  every 
thing  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
proposal  of  the  apostles  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  brethren,  who  proceeded  at  once  with 
the  choice  of  the  prescribed  number  of  indivi* 
duals,  among  whom  Stephen  is  first  mentioned  ; 
hence  the  title  of  first  deacon,  or  first  of  the  dea- 
cons, is  given  to  him  by  Irenseus  (Iren.  i.  12). 
He  is  distinguished  in  Scripture  as  a  man  '  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost' (Acts  vi.  5). 
The  newly  elected  individuals  were  brought  to 
the  apostles,  who  ordained  them  to  their  office, 
and  they  entered  upon  their  duties  with  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  success.  The  number  of 
the  disciples  was  greatly  increased,  and  many 
priests  were  among  the  converts.  In  this  work 
Stephen  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
miracles  he  performed  before  the  people,  and  by 
the  arguments  he  advanced  in  support  of  the 
Christian  cause.  From  his  foreign  descent  and 
education  he  was  naturally  led  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Hellenists,  and  in  his  disputations 
with  Jews  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines 
and  Cyrenians,  &c.  [Synagoguk  and  Liber- 
tine], he  brought  forward  views  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  that  could  not  be  relished  by  the 
bigots  of  the  ancient  faith.  As  they  were  un- 
able to  withstand  his  powers  of  reasoning,  their 
malice  was  excited;  they  suborned  false  wit- 
nesses against  him,  and  dragged  liim  before  the 
Sanhedrim  as  a  blasphemer.  The  charge  brought 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  spoken  against  the 
law  and  the  Temple,  against  Moses  and  against 
God.  This  accusation  was  calculated  to  incite  all 
parties  in  the  Sanhedrim  against  him  (comp.  Acta 
xxii.  22) ;  and  upon  receiving  it  the  predetermined 
purpose  of  the  Council  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Stephen  saw  that  he  was  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
blind  and  malignant  spirit  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  tlie  Jews  in  every  period  of  their  his- 
tory. But  his  serenity  was  unruffied;  his  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  in  the 
promised  support  of  his  heavenly  Master,  im- 
parted a  divine  tranquillity  to  his  mind  ;  and 
when  the  judges  fixed  their  regards  upon  him, 
the  light  that  was  within  beamed  forth  upon  his 
countenance,  and  '  they  saw  his  face  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel'  (Act-s  vi.  15). 

Benson  (  History  of  the  First  Platiting  of  the 
Christian  Religioti)  and  others  have  considered 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  against  Stephen  as 
in  every  respect  false,  and  that  we  are  not  even 
to  suppose  that  he  had  stated  that  Christ  would 
change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  (Acts 
vi.  14),  upon  the  ground  of  the  improbability  of 
more  being  revealed  to  Stephen  than  to  the 
apostles,  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  cere- 
monies. From  the  strain  of  the  martyr's  speech, 
however,  a  different  conclusion  may  be  drawn. 
His  words  imply,  in  various  passages,  that  external 
rites  were  not  essential,  and  that  true  religion  was 
not  confined  to  the  Temple  service  (Acts  vii.  8,  38, 
44,  &c.).  And  there  seems  much  plausibility  ia 
the  conjecture  of  Neander  {Planting  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church,  translated  by 
Ryland,  vol.  i.  p.  56,  sq.),  that  Stephen  and  the 
other  deacons  from  their  birth  and  education  were 
less  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  prejudices  than 
the  natives  of  Palestine,  and  may  thus  have  been 
prepared  to  pi-ecede  the  apostles  themselves  in 
apprehending  the  libeity  which  the  Gospel  was 
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lo  introduce.  The  statements  of  Stephen  corre- 
spond in  more  than  one  particular  with  what  was 
afterwards  taught  by  St.  Paul. 

His  speech  is  well  deserving  of  the  most  dili- 
gent study,  and  the  more  it  is  understood  the 
higher  idea  will  it  convey  of  the  degree  in  which 
he  possessed  the  qualities  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
fifth  chapter.  Very  different  views  have  been 
taken  of  it  by  commentators.  Upon  the  whole 
we  are  inclined  to  follow  that  which  is  given 
by  Neander  in  the  work  referred  to.  Even  as  a 
composition  it  is  curious  and  interesting  from 
the  connection  which  may  be  discovered  between 
the  various  parts,  and  from  the  unity  given  to 
the  whole  by  the  honesty  and  earnestness  of  the 
speaker.  Without  any  formal  statement  of  his 
object,  Stephen  obviously  gives  a  confession  of' 
his  faith,  sets  forth  a  true  view  of  the  import  of 
his  preacliing,  in  opposition  to  the  false  gloss  that 
nad  been  put  upon  it,  maintains  the  justness  of 
his  cause,  and  shows  how  well  founded  were  his 
denunciations  against  the  impenitent  Jews. 

He  first  enters  upon  a  historical  statement,  in- 
volving a  refutation  of  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  him  of  hostility  to  the  Old 
Testament  institutions;  but  at  the  same  time 
showing  that  acceptance  with  God  does  not  de- 
pend upon  outward  relations.  Under  the  same 
form  he  illustrates  the  providential  care  exercised 
by  the  Almighty  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  people, 
along  with  the  opposition  exhibited  by  the  Jews 
towards  those  sent  to  them  by  Grod.  And  he 
points  the  application  of  his  whole  discourse  by 
charging  his  carnal-minded  hearers  with  resisting, 
like  their  fathers,  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  effect 
upon  his  auditors  was  terrible.  Conscience-smit- 
ten, they  united  in  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
the  faithful  denouncer  of  their  guilt.  They 
drowned  his  voice  with  their  clamorous  outcries, 
they  stopped  their  ears  against  him,  they  rushed 
on  him  with  one  accord  in  a  tumultuary  manner, 
they  carried  him  forth,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  authority  of  law,  they  stoned  him  to  death  as 
a  blasphemer  [Stoning]. 

The  frantic  violence  of  his  persecutors  did  not 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  martyr,  and  he  died 
praying  that  his  murderers  might  be  forgiven 
^vii.  60).  In  his  prayer  he  showed  that  a  new 
spirit  had  been  introduced  into  the  world,  and 
taught  the  Christians  that  the  example  of  their 
Divine  Master  was  to  be  followed  even  in  cir- 
cumstances that  they  might  have  conceived  to 
be  impossible.  Nor  was  this  prayer  without  effect. 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  consented  to  his  death  (viii. 
1),  and  kept  the  clothes  of  them  that  stoned  him 
(vii.  58),  heard  his  words,  mocking,  doubtless, 
like  the  rest.  But  the  prayer  was  lieard,  and  to 
it  we  owe  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Til- 
lemont,  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p.  8). 

The  only  other  particular  connected  with  Ste- 
phen, mentioned  in  Scripture,  is,  that  '  devout 
men  carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  made  great  la- 
mentation over  him'  (viii.  2).  No  information  is 
given  respecting  the  time  of  his  death,  or  the  place 
of  his  burial.  In  the  fifth  century  (415),  however, 
the  relics  of  the  martyr  were  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  discovered  by  a  Greek  priest  of  the 
name  of  Lucian  (Luciani  Presbyteri  Epistola 
de  Inventione  S.  Stephani),  and  they  were 
brought  to  Europe  by  Orosius.  Evodius,  Bishop 
of  Myala,  wrote  a  small  treatise  concerning  the 
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miracles  performed  by  them ;  and  Sevcnis,  a 
Bishop  of  the  Island  of  Minorca,  wrote  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  tha» 
island,  and  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  that  place, 
by  the  relics  which  Orosius  left  there.  These 
writings  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Augustine, 
who  gives  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the 
incredible  follies  they  record  (De  Civit.  Dei, 
xxii.  8). 

Since  the  fifth  century,  Stephen's  day  has  been 
celebrated  on  the  26th  of  December.  The  date 
is  confessed  by  many  Roman  Catholic  writers  to 
be  arbitrary,  and  is  wholly  without  authority. 

STOICS  AND  EPICUREANS.  A  concise 
notice  of  these  celebrated  sects  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  elucidation  of  the  Christian  history, 
and  all  that  the  limits  of  the  present  work  allow. 

The  Stoics  derive  their  name  from  aroi,  '  a 
porch ;'  because  their  founder  Zeno  was  accus- 
tomed to  teach  in  a  certain  porch  at  Athens. 
This  Zeno,  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  an  earlier  Zeno  of  Elea.  The 
younger  and  more  celebrated  philosopher  of  the 
name  was  bom  from  360  to  350  years  B.C.,  and 
formed  a  system  of  tenets  which  combined  much 
of  the  harsh  asceticism  of  the  Cynics  with  the 
noble  moral  aspirations  and  vexatious  verbal 
quibblings  of  the  Platonists.  The  Greek  stoical 
schools  produced  the  most  elaborate  speculations 
on  grammar  which  those  ages  could  boast  of,  and 
in  moral  teaching  they  showed  a  strong  tendency 
to  a  technical  and  over-systematic  nomenclature. 
Under  such  a  covert  a  Jesuitical  casuistry  might 
easily  arise,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
asceticism  and  high  pretensions  of  this  sect  uni- 
formly implied  virtuous  conduct.  Their  most  re- 
volting paradoxes  appear  to  be  only  exaggeration! 
of  truth  :  exaggerations  into  which  they  were  pro- 
bably  forced  by  their  intense  controversy  with  tbi 
Epicureans,  in  part  through  their  resolute  adhe- 
rence to  the  deductions  of  fheirown  logic,  in  pari 
from  a  certain  love  of  eccentricity,  with  whicL 
the  Stoics  were  not  unjustly  charged. 

Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Athens 
B.C.  344,  and  to  have  opened  a  school  (or  rather  » 
garden)  where  he  propagated  his  tenets,  at  a  time 
when  the  doctrines  of  Zeno  had  already  obtained 
credit  and  currency.  In  physics,  in  religion,  in 
politics,  and  in  morals,  the  two  systems  espoused 
directly  opposite  views.  The  Stoics,  like  the  Pla- 
tonists, were  practically  disinclined  to  what  we 
distinctively  name  phtsical  philosophy,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  numerous  vague  dogmas  concerning 
it,  which  had  no  ground  in  experiment  or  cau- 
tious observation,  preferring  mystical  or  moral 
views,  and  such  as  well  combined  with  popular 
superstition.  Thus  they  held  the  sun  and  stars  to 
be  real  gods,  because  composed  of  fire,  which  was 
asserted  to  be  a  divine  quality.  The  Epicureans, 
on  the  contrary,  pursued  physics,  in  too  hasty  a 
spirit,  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  with 
much  of  the  genius  of  the  modems,  and,  we  migjt 
add,  with  surprising  success,  if  the  followers  of 
Epicuras  had  followed  in  his  steps  by  inquiring 
as  freely  as  he.  With  creditable  discernment, 
he  adopted  the  Atomic  theory  of  Democritus,  a 
philosopher  of  first-rate  genius,  though  horn  liefore 
his  tiiie  ;  who,  when  not  a  single  sound  principle 
had  been  laid  down  in  chemistry,  or  in  terrestrial 
mechanics,  seized  on  the  grand  idea  of  Newtoa 
that  tin  hebvenly  bodies  Sixe  regulated  by  the  sami 
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laws  as  the  minutest  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  taught,  concerning  the  constituent  par- 
ticles of  matter,  a  doctrine  which  Dalton  and 
Berzelius  have  developed  and  established.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  physics  of  Epicurus  was  found 
an  intense  antagonism  to  existing  prejudices  and 
popular  superstitions.  With  him  the  sun  was 
»nly  a  large  fire,  and  not  a  god ;  the  lightning 
was  guided  by  physical  laws,  and  was  not  the 
bolt  of  Jupiter  to  strike  down  the  impious.  Many 
of  the  Epicurean  explanations  of  physical  pheno- 
mena (as  may  be  seen  in  Lucretius)  show  the 
school  to  have  been  much  in  advance  of  tlie 
age;  but  as  unfortunately  they  were  not  satis- 
fied to  learn  gradually,  they  spoiled  their  best 
ideas  by  mingling  them  with  the  crudest  ab- 
surdities. 

It  is  in  striking  contradiction  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  each  school,  that  while 
Epicurus  endowed  his  atoms  with  certain  chance' 
movements  (an  idea  whicli  he  had  superadded  to 
ihe  theory  of  Democritus),  the  Stoics  maintained 
that  the  whole  universe,  including  the  gods,  were 
subject  to  an  unalterable /a<e,  which  they  also 
called  providence.  That  they  subjected  the  gods 
to  this  exterior  force,  is  perhaps  explained  by 
their  material  conception  of  godhead. 

Since  they  studied  to  keep  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  popular  reliqion,  the  Stoics  almost  ne- 
cessarily applied  a  system  of  mystical  allegorizing 
to  all  that  was  offensive  in  the  current  legends. 
In  no  part  of  their  tenets  is  their  sincerity  more 
doubtfiil :  nevertheless,  if  we  may  accept  as  any 
fair  representation  of  their  devotional  feeling  the 
hymn  to  Jupiter  by  the  Stoic  Cleanthes,  which  is 
by  far  (he  noblest  religious  address  in  all  anti- 
quity, we  shall  set  them  on  a  much  higher  eminence 
than  any  other  sect.  Cleanthes,  while  elevating 
Jupiter  to  a  position  which  may  satisfy  a  strict 
Monotheist,  ascribes  to  him  the  purest  moral  cha- 
racter, as  being  '  the  cause  of  every  thing,  except 
of  Sin ;'  and  concludes  by  fervent  prayers  for  the 
divine  teaching  to  scatter  all  darkness  from  the 
soul,  and  enable  it  to  attain  divine  wisdom.  The 
Epicureans  (in  spite  of  the  chance-movements 
ascribed  to  atoms)  pushed  out  to  a  great  extent 
the  supremacy  of  general  laws  in  the  universe ; 
and  as  tliey  were  strict  Materialists,  could  make 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  moral  world.  Hence 
they  would  admit  of  no  interferences  of  the  deities 
in  the  concerns  of  man,  whether  by  external  visit- 
ation or  by  secret  spiritual  influence  on  the  heart. 
The  gods  were  represented  as  serene,  majestic 
beings,  too  distant,  and  too  quietly  comfortable, 
to  care  about  human  concerns ;  so  that  while  it 
was  proper  to  think  of  them  with  reverence  and 
admiration,  to  pray  to  them  or  worship  them  with 
ceremonies  was  absurd.  They  undoubtedly  are 
such  a  nullity  in  the  practical  creed  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  muscular  weakness,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  light  and  airy  texture  of  their  spi- 
ritual form,  he  ascribes  to  them,  wears  so  ridiculous 
an  aspect,  as  to  give  colour  to  the  imputation  that 
his  Theism  was  assumed  to  avoid  the  popular 
odium  which  an  undisguised  Atheism  would 
have  incurred. 

Concerning  politics  no  well-defined  dogmas 
seem  to  have  tieeii  propounded  by  the  Stoics ;  but 
the  genius  of  their  creed  led  them  to  patronise  the 
national  religion  in  each  country,  and  thereby  to 
{ive  to  their  pupils  a  strong  sentiment  of  special 
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citizenship.  This  is  the  first  element  of  patriotic 
exertion  everywhere ;  and  the  early  Stoics,  how- 
ever unsuited  by  many  parts  of  their  creed  for 
public  life,  maintained,  in  theory  at  least,  that 
their  wise  man  was  the  best  ruler  of  a  state,  and 
ought  upon  occasion  to  devote  property  and  life 
in  his  country's  service.  The  Epicureans,  from 
their  devotion  to  physical  science,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  general  litei'ature,  were  cosmopolitan 
in  their  tendency,  with  too  little  concern  for  any 
one  particular  state  to  make  patriotic  sacrifices. 
Even  the  trouble  of  exercising  power  was  generally 
thought  by  tliem  too  heavy  a  burden.  Whether 
less  or  more  voluptuous  in  personal  life — a  Pom- 
]ioniu3  Atticns  or  a  Mucianus — they  were  reso* 
lute  in  refusing,  or  glad  to  get  rid  of,  o£Scial 
power,  and  to  slip  back  into  social  comfort  and 
quiet  speculation,  like  the  gods  whom  they  ad- 
mired. This  political  selfishness  was  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  unaffected  and  warm  friendships 
of  their  private  life,  in  which  they  were  capable, 
if  not  of  great  sacrifices,  yet  of  constant,  amiable, 
forbearing,  and  active  affection.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  prevalent  neglect  of  historical  read- 
ing, joined  with  the  distaste  for  the  national  bal- 
lads which  tlieir  scepticism  necessitated,  could 
not  but  render  political  pursuits,  in  Greece,  un- 
congenial to  them. 

The  MORAL  system  of  each  school  was  in  close 
connection  with  their  other  views.  Both  taught 
that  we  must  live  '  in  harmony  with  Nature,'  but 
they  interpreted  this  differently.  The  Stoic  theory 
erected  a  noble  fabric  of  virtue,  which  the  wise 
man  would  pursue  at  all  events,  and  proclaimed, 
that  while  virtuous,  he  was  perfectly  happy,  what- 
ever his  external  circumstances.  This  may  be 
forgiven,  as  only  an  over-statement  of  a  valuable 
truth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  dogma, 
that  '  all  sins  are  equal,'  that '  the  wise  cannot  fall 
away,'  and  tiiat  '  he  is  a  king,  though  in  abject 
poverty.'  But  they  to  a  great  extent  spoiled  all 
that  was  excellent  in  these  ideas,  sometimes  by 
sour  asceticism  and  fanatical  coxcombry,  yet 
oftener  perhaps  by  the  despicable  logical  cavilling 
which  they  had  inherited  from  Socrates  and 
Plato.  Grammar  and  dialectics  a])pear  literally 
to  have  been  the  curse  of  these  schools,  and  utterly 
incapacitated  them  from  acting  on  the  popular 
intellect,  to  which  their  subtleties  were  unintel- 
ligible, and  their  verbose  reasoning  a  source  of 
merited  disgust.  Epicurus,  on  tlie  contrary,  like 
modern  physical  philosophers,  cared  for  things, 
not  for  ivords  ;  and  had  at  least  tlie  good  sense 
to  know,  that  since  morality  belongs  to  the  mass 
of  mankind,  it  must  rest  on  broad  foundations 
which  they  can  appreciate,  and  cannot  need 
lengthy  and  hairspun  reasonings  to  adapt  it  to 
practice.  His  contempt  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  art 
of  elegant  composition  may  possibly  not  have 
been  more  than  is  expected  by  us  in  every  mathe- 
matical work,  but  has  exposed  him  to  frequent 
invectives  from  Cicero.  The  Epicurean  theory  of 
morals  was  undoubtedly  wholly  selfish,  and  this 
was  its  blight.  Like  the  modern  advocates  of 
the  selfish  system,  he  taught  that  'pleasing  sensa- 
tions' constitute  all  that  is  good  in  anything; 
even  benevolence  and  generosity  were  resolved 
into  selfish  affections,  by  supposing  them  to  have 
their  spring  in  the  'pleasure'  of  him  who  exo* 
cises  them.  This  theory  has  been  innocently 
held  by  many  Christians,  in  whom  it  is  a  fault  oJT- 
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the  head,  not  of  the  heart ;  and  the  same  may  have 
been  the  case  with  nitmbers  of  the  Epicureans. 
But  it  is  impossible,  without  practical  mischief  to 
the  multitude,  to  confound  under  the  single  name 
of '  pleasure  '  feelings  so  difl'erent  as  those  of  the 
sailor  who  risks  his  life  to  save  a  stranger,  and 
those  of  the  profligate  who  sacrifices  the  happiness 
of  others  to  his  sensuality.  Epicurus  taught  that 
men  should  be  amiable  members  of  a  family,  en- 
oying  freely  all  innocent  social  pleasures,  and 
abstaining  from  all  vice  and  crime,  and  his  prac- 
tice was  as  pure  as  his  precepts;  but  he  also  said, 
that  we  should  be  thus  virtuous,  because  this 
would  yield  us  most  pleasure ;  and  by  making 
this  his  foundation,  he  gave  currency  to  a  great 
debasing  idea,  which  has  always  generated  rot- 
tenness. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  Stoicism  and  Epi- 
cureanism, chiefly  as  they  were  among  the  Greeks ; 
but  both  systems  underwent  modification  among 
the  Romans  ;  the  former  for  the  better,  the  latter 
(it  would  seem)  for  the  worse.  Perhaps  this  must 
in  any  case  have  happened.  Stoicism,  which  had 
in  it  some  great  and  true  moral  ideas,  might  have 
been  expected  to  clear  itself  of  its  asceticism,  its 
coxcombry,  its  love  of  paradox,  its  subtleties,  its 
mythological  absurdities,  by  the  wear  and  tear  of 
practical  life,  and  by  the  ridicule  of  men.  Epi- 
cureanism, v/liicli  inculcated  (at  least  in  appear- 
ance) mere  self-indulgence,  would  attract  to 
itself  all  the  more  grovelling  natures,  and  the  phi- 
losophy itself  would  become  deteriorated  by  the 
practice  and  interpretation  of  its  votaries.  But 
beside  this,  the  Epicurean  intellect  miserably 
stagnated  through  the  insane  idolatry  directed 
towards  their  founder.  This  is  the  more  amazing, 
considering  how  little  was  original  in  his  system  ; 
for  he  liad  taken  his  morals  from  Aristippus  and 
Eudoxus,  as  his  physics  from  Democritus :  yet 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  effort  to  improve  upon 
his  theories,  or  perfect  even  his  physical  specula- 
tions, but  wasted  all  their  labour  in  endless  com- 
mentaries  on  his  work.  Even  the  Roman  poet 
Lucretius,  a  geniiis  far  superior  to  Epicurus,  pa- 
negyrizes him  in  the  most  fulsome  strains  : — 

'— —  Deus  ille  fuit,  Deus,  inclute  Memmi, 
Qui  princeps  vitae  rationem  invenit  earn,  quae 
Nunc  appellatur  Sapientia,"  &c. 

The  Stoics  were  not  so  absurd,  however  great  their 
respect  for  their  founder ;  and,  in  consequence, 
they  from  time  to  time  received  new  views  and 
fresh  light  from  several  sources. 

Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  genius  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  of  all  Western  Europe,  was 
better  fitted  to  improv^e  Stoicism  than  Epicu- 
reanism. Their  more  practical  mind  despised 
and  cast  aside  very  much  of  the  trashy  logic  which 
disgraced  the  acute  Greeks,  and  a  mere  riddance 
from  this  was  an  immense  gain  to  Stoicism.  On 
the  contrary,  their  coarser  natures,  in  adopting 
such  a  theory,  as,  that '  pleasure  was  the  chief 
good,'  were  likely  to  accept  this  in  the  worst 
sense  ;  nor  do  they  appear  in  general  to  have  had 
much  taste  for  the  tranquil  ease  and  intellectual 
retirement  which  was  the  paradise  of  the  frugal 
Epicurus.  Men  of  weak  passions  and  strong 
mind  may  live  virtuously  under  the  selfish  theory, 
or  by  arguments  of  expediency ;  but  ambitious, 
ardent,  or  passionate  temperaments,  as  they  are 
capable  of  higher  excellence,  so  are  they  in  dan- 
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ger  of  deeper  debasement,  unless  influenced  by 
somenobler  ideal  of  excellence.  The  RomanStoic* 
were  the  very  prime  of  the  nation  ;  many  of  them 
characters  who  must  ever  be  tiiought  of  with  re«  « 
verence  and  admiration.  But  before  their  doc- 
trine reached  its  culminating  point,  it  had  re^ 
ceived,  wemay  believe,  amoUifying  influence  from 
Christianity,  which  had  risen  by  its  side.  Epic- 
tetus,  a  Greek,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  from 
Nero  to  Hadrian,  or  even  later,  is  one  eminent 
extant  source  of  information  concerning  the  im- 
proved Stoicism  of  the  day.  Self-denial  is  his 
great  virtue,  but  a  true  and  beautiful  benevolence 
animates  it.  His  contemporary,  Seneca,  and  that 
best  of  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  our  au- 
thentic informants  what  Roman  Stoicism  had 
become.  That  they  could  not  see  Christianity  to 
be  a  supernatural  system  may  be  lamented  ;  but 
that  they  (consciously  or  unawares)  drew  much 
instruction  from  it,  ought  surely  to  be  praised,  not 
harshly  censured,  as  it  has  been.  Concerning  the 
Epicureans,  the  poem  of  Lucretius  is  our  most 
accessible  source  of  knowledge.  Laertius,  Sextug 
Empiricus,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  are  very  va- 
luable to  us  for  the  doctrines  of  both   sects. — 

F.  W.  N. 
STONING.     [Punishments.] 

STORAX  (Srypal)  occurs  only  in  Ecclesi- 
asticus  xxiv.  15,  'I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like 
cinnamon  and  aspalathus,  and  I  yielded  a  plea- 
sant odour  like  the  best  myrrh,'  &c.  Sweet  sto- 
rax  is  mentioned  by  various  Greek  writers,  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Dioscorides. 
Several  kinds  of  it  were  known,  varying  chiefly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  obtained,  or  the  de- 
gree of  adulteration  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected. Most  of  the  kinds  are  still  known  in 
commerce.  It  is  obtained  by  incisions  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  styrax  officinale 
by  botanists.  Tliis  tree  is  a  native  of  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
quince,  and  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  orange.  Storax  was,  and  is  still,  much 
esteemed,  both  as  an  incense  and  for  its  medical 
properties.  It  consists  chiefly  of  resin,  a  volatile 
oil,  and  some  Benzoic  acid.  It  has  a  grateful 
balsamic  odour,  which  no  doubt  made  it  valued 
in  ancient  times. 

STORK  (m/pn  chasidah).  In  Egypt,  the 
two  species  collectively  are  called  Anaseh,  the 
white,  more  particularly,  Belari ;  in  Arabic 
Zakid,  Zadig  (?),  Abuhist,  Heklek,  Hegleg,  and 
Hadji  Luglug^  the  three  last-mentioned  express- 
ing the  peculiar  clatter  which  storks  make  with 
their  bills,  and  Hadji,  or  pilgiim,  denoting  their 
migratory  habits.  This  quality  several  of  the 
Western  names  likewise  indicate,  while  our  word 
stork,  albeit  the  Greek  ffropyfi  implies  natural 
affection,  is  an  appellation  which  extends  to  the 
Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  Hungarian, 
Lette,  and  Wallachian  languages,  and  is  pre- 
sumed originally  to  have  been  Star  Eger,  i.  e. 
migrating  Heroti,  with  which  the  Greek  agrees  in 
sound,  bat  has  no  aflSnity  of  meaning,  though  it 
corroborates  the  interpretation  of  Chasidah  in 
the  Hebrew,  similarly  implying  affection,  piety, 
mercy,  and  gratitude.  This  name  results  from 
a  belief,  general  through  all  ancient  Asia,  in  (he 
attachment  of  these  birds  to  each  other ;  of  the 
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ycrang  towards  (he  old,  and  of  the  parents 
towards  their  young.  But  the  latter  part  of 
this  opinion  is  alone  verified  by  the  moderns, 
in  cases  where  the  mother  bird  has  perished  while 
endeavouring  to  save  her  progeny.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  great  fire  at  Delft,  and  more  recently 
at  the  battle  of  Fi  iedland,  where  a  fir-tree  with  a 
stork's  nest  in  it  being  set  on  fire  by  a  howitzer- 
shell,  the  female  made  repeated  efforts  to  extricate 
her  young,  and  at  length,  as  in  the  other  case, 
was  seen  to  sink  in  the  flames.  Without,  there- 
fore, admitting  the  exaggerated  reports,  or  the 
popular  opinions  of  the  East,  respecting  the  stork, 
enough  is  shown  to  justify  the  identification  of 
Chasidah  with  that  bird;  notwithstanding  that 
some  learned  commentators  have  referred  the 
word  to  Heron,  and  to  several  other  birds,  though 
none  -ipon  investigation  are  found  to  unite  in  the 
same  degree  the  qualities  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  species  in  Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut.  xiv.  18;  Job 
xxxix.  13 ;  Psa.  civ.  17 ;  Jer.  viii.  7  ;  Zech.  v.  9. 
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Storks  are  about  a  foot  less  in  height  than  the 
crane,  measuring  only  three  feet  six  inches  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  and 
nearly  the  same  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  They  have 
a  stout,  pointed,  and  rather  long  bill,  which,  to- 
gether with  their  long  legs,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  ;  the  toes  are  partially  webbed,  the  nails 
at  the  extremities  flat,  and  but  little  pointed 
beyond  the  tips  of  the  joints.  The  orbits  are 
blackish,  but  the  whole  bird  is  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  scapulars,  the  greater  wing 
covers,  and  all  the  quills,  which  are  deep  black  : 
they  are  doubly  scalloped  out,  with  those  nearest 
the  body  almost  as  long  as  the  very  foremost  in 
the  wing.  This  is  a  provision  of  nature,  enabling 
the  bird  more  effectually  to  sustain  its  after 
weight  in  the  air ;  a  faculty  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  its  mode  of  flight  with  its  long  neck, 
and  longer  legs  equally  stretched  out,  and  very 
necessary  to  a  migrating  species  believed  to 
fly  without  alighting  from  the  lower  Rhine,  or 
even  from  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  to  Africa, 
and  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  passage  is  per- 
formed in  October,  and,  like  that  of  cranes,  in 
single  or  in  double  columns,  uniting  in  a  point 
to  cleave  the  air ;  but  their  departure  is  seldom 
seen,  because  they  start  generally  in  the  night;  they 
rise  always  with  clapping  wings,  ascending  with 
surprising  rapidity  out  of  human  sight,  and  arriv- 
ing at  their  southern  destination  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. Here  they  reside  until  the  last  days  of 
71  arch,  when  they  again  depart  for  the  north,  but 


more  leisurely  and  less  congregated.  A  feeling  of 
attachment,  not  without  superstition,  procures 
them  an  unmolested  life  in  all  Moslem  countries, 
and  a  notion  of  their  utility  still  protects  them  in 
Switzerland,  Western  Germany,  and  particularly 
in  Holland,  where  we  have  seen  them  (at  Midded- 
burg)  walking  with  perfect  composure  in  a  crowded 
vegetable  market.  Storks  build  their  nests  in 
pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  but 
seem  to  prefer  lofty  old  buildings,  towers,  and 
ruins  :  there  are  always  several  located  on  the 
tops  of  the  isolated  pillars  at  Persepolis ;  and 
they  often  obstruct  the  Muesim  by  nestling  in 
their  way,  about  the  summits  of  the  minarets 
which  these  servants  of  the  mosques  must  ascend 
to  call  the  congregation  to  prayer.  Several 
modem  writers  still  assert  the  filial  affection  of 
young  storks,  whom  they  describe  as  assisting  their 
aged  parents  when  they  cannot  any  longer  fly  with 
vigour,  and  as  bringing  them  food  when  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves.  Without  entirely  re- 
jecting the  fact  of  affectionate  relations  among 
these  birds,  it  may  be  remarked  that  storks  live 
to  a  good  old  age  ;  and  as  they  have  a  brood  (some- 
times two)  every  year,  the  question  is,  which  of 
these  takes  charge  of  the  decrepid  parents?  It 
cannot  be  the  youngest,  not  as  yet  of  sufficient 
strength,  nor  those  of  preceding  years,  which  are 
no  longer  in  their  company.  Besides,  the  weaker 
birds  remain  and  breed  in  the  south.  May  it  not 
be  conjectured  that  much  of  this  belief  is  derived 
from  a  fact,  which  we  have  ourselves  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing,  though  we  could  not 
distinguish  whether  the  flight  was  composed  of 
cranes  or  storks?  In  an  exceedingly  stormy  day, 
when  their  southward  course  had  been  suddenly 
opposed  by  a  contrary  gale,  we  saw  a  column  of 
birds  still  persisting  in  their  toil,  but  at  a  lower 
elevation,  and  changing  their  worn-out  leader ; 
and  the  bird  on  taking  his  station  in  the  rear  was 
clearly  attended  for  a  moment  by  three  or  four 
others  of  the  last,  who  quitted  their  stations  as  if 
to  help  him  to  reach  the  wake  of  the  line.  With 
regard  to  the  snake-eating  habits  of  the  species, 
the  Marabbu,  or  adjutant  bird  of  India,  often 
classed  with  storks,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  de- 
vourer  of  serpents,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  com- 
mon peacock  ;  and  that  domestic  fowls  are  active 
destroyers  of  the  young  of  reptiles,  may  be  ob- 
served even  in  England,  where  they  carry  ofif 
and  devour  small  vipers.  The  chief  resort  how- 
ever of  storks,  for  above  half  the  year,  is  in  cli- 
mates where  serpents  do  not  abound :  and  they 
seem  at  all  times  to  prefer  eels,  frogs,  toads, 
newts,  and  lizards  ;  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  being  regarded  as  unclean  (perhaps  no 
bird  sacred  in  Egypt  was  held  clean  by  the 
Hebrew  law).  Storks  feed  also  on  field  mice; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  rel  ish  rats,  though  they 
break  their  bones  by  repeated  blows  of  their  bills. 
In  conclusion,  Agyst,  the  Russian  (?)  name 
of  the  stork  according  to  Merrick,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  related  to,  the  Hebrew,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  Esthonian  Aigr  otAigro,  applied 
to  the  same  bird,  and  the  old  Teutonic  Aigel,  Da- 
nish Hegre,  Italian  and  Provencal  Arione,  Aigron, 
denominations  of  the  common  heron,  are  from  the 
same  source,  and  not  primitive  appellatives  io 
the  great  northern  family  of  languages,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  not  solitary  examples  in 
vocabularies  so  remote  from  each  other.     Of  tb* 
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•mailer  sized,  more  solitary  black  stork,  no  men- 
tion need  be  made  in  this  place,  because  it  is 
widen tly  not  the  bird  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
writers.— C.  H.  S. 

STREETS.     [Towns.] 

STRIPES.     [Punishments.] 

1.  SUCCOTH  (JTISD,  booths;  Sept.  2ofcxc59), 
the  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  on  the 
Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xii.  37 ; 
xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  5)  [Exodus]. 

2.  SUCCOTH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  27),  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Judg. 
viii.  5  ;  1  Kings  vii.  6).  The  spot  in  which  the 
town  stood  is  called  '  the  Valley  of  Succoth,'  and 
must  have  been  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
The  place  derived  its  name  from  Jacob  having 
tarried  some  time  there  on  his  return  from  Padan- 
aram,  and  made  booths  for  bis  cattle  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17). 

SUMMER.     [Palestine.] 

SUPH  (fj-ID),  translated  '  flags'  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.,  means  some  aquatic  plant.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Exod.  ii.  3,  5 ;  Isa.  xix.  6  ;  Jonah  ii.  6  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  may  not  have 
been  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  as  sea-weed 
is  with  us,  rather  than  have  been  confined  to  one  of 
the  plants  growing  in  the  sea.  The  word  suph  oc- 
curs in  several  other  passages :  these,  however, 
have  reference  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  by  the  He- 
brews was  calle*!  Suph  Sea.  Rosenmiiller  states 
that  this,  '  in  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  Psalms,  is  called  by  its  old  Egyptian 
name,  the  Shari  Sea.'  But  Shari,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
pronounced  it.  Sari,  is  the  Egyptian  name  for  tan- 
gles or  sea-weeds,  of  which  there  is  great  abund- 
ance in  that  sea.  In  Jonah  ii.  5,  '  sea-weed  was 
wrapped  around  my  head,'  one  o{  the  ficci  would 
seem  to  be  indicated.  Lady  Calcott  selects  zostera 
marina,  or  sea  wrack,  which  resembles  them  in 
habit.  It  has  by  others  been  translated  juncus, 
arundo,  carex,  &c.  Rosenmiiller  says,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  species  of  sari  is  denoted  by  suph, 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  grows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  '  Fruticosi  est  generis  sari,  circa  Nilum 
nascens,  duorum  ferme  cubitorum  altitudine, 
poUicari  crassitudine ;  coma  papyri,  similique 
manilitiir  niodo.'  This  is  supposed  to  be  some 
reed,  or  grass-like  plant.  It  is  curious  that  the 
names  sar  and  sari  extend  even  to  India.  Tiiere 
is  a  species  of  saccharum  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta,  which  has  been  nanieil  5. 
Sari  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.— J.  F.  R. 

SUPPER  OF  THE  LORD  (KvptaKSy  hTir- 
vov),  so  called  by  St.  Paul  in  his  historical  re- 
ference to  the  Passover  Supper  as  observed  by 
Jesus  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  (1 
Cor.  xi.  20;  Matt.  xxvi.  20-31).  As  regards 
the  day  on  which  our  Lord  observed  the  Passover, 
it  seems  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  Pharisees, 
the  dominant  party  among  the  Jews,  deferred  its 
observance  a  day  in  accordance  with  their  tra- 
ditions, than  that  Jesus  anticipated  it.  What  one 
party  considered  the  fourteenth  Nisan,  would  to 
the  other  be  the  thirteenth.  This  supposition  seems 
^t  to  harmonize  any  apparent  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  evangelists. 

Several  controverted  points  may  perhaps  be  best 
adjusted  by  a  connected  harmony  of  the  last  Pass- 
over of  the  Lord,  coDJ9truct<>d  frota  the  evangelic 
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narratives  alluding  to  it,  but  filling  up  the  va- 
rious omitted  circumstances  from  the  known 
Passover  rites  [Passover]  . 

'  Now,  when  it  was  evening,  Jesus  sat  down 
with  the  twelve  (Matt.)  Apostles  '  (Mark).  The 
first  customary  washing  and  purifications  being 
performed,  the  blessing  over  i\\e  first  cup  of  wine, 
which  began  the  feast,  would  be  pronounced, 
probably  in  the  usual  form — '  We  thank  thee,  O 
God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  created  the 
fruit  ef  the  vine.'  Considering  the  peculiarity  of 
the  circumstances,  and  the  genius  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation about  to  be  established — that  the  great 
Teacher  had  already  declared  the  superiority  of 
simple  forms  to  the  involved  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  and  that  his  disciples  alone  were 
present  on  this  occasion — it  may  be  supposed 
that,  after  the  blessing  over  the  herbs,  the  recital 
of  the  liturgy  (or  haggadah)  explanatory  of  the 
redemption  of  their  ancestors  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age, would  be  somewhat  simplified,  and  perhaps 
accompanied  with  new  reflections. 

Then  probably  the  second  cup  of  wine  was 
mingled,  and  with  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
feast-ofierings,  and  other  viands,  placed  before  the 
Lord.  '  And  he  said  unto  them.  With  desire  have 
I  desired  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  you  before  I 
Bufl'er ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  no  more  eat 
thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  he  took  the  [second]  cup,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  said.  Take  this,  and  divide  among  you,  for  I 
say  unto  you,  I  will  not  henceforth  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come '  (Luke). 

When  the  wine  distributed  to  each  would  be 
drunk  ofi",  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  would 
next  be  broken,  the  blessing  said  over  it,  and  a 
piece  distributed  to  each  disciple,  probably  with 
the  usual  formula: — 'This  is  the  bread  of  afflic- 
tion which  your  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ' — ».  e.,  not  the  identical  bread,  transub- 
stantiated, but  a  memorial  or  sign  of  it.  The 
company  would  then  proceed  with  the  proper  sup- 
per, eating  of  the  feast-oflering,  and,  after  a  bene- 
diction, of  the  paschal  lamb. 

'  And  as  they  were  at  supper,*  the  Devil  having 
now  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  him  ; 
Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things 
into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God, 
and  was  going  to  God,  riseth  from  supper;  and  ' 
after  due  preparations  '  began  to  wash  the  disci- 
ples' feet'  (John).  After  this  striking  symbolic 
exhortation  to  humility  and  mutual  service  (John 
xiii.  6-20),  '  Jesus  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
bare  witness,  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  one  of  you  will  betray  me.  Then  the 
disciples  looked  on  one  another,  doubting  of  whom 
lie  spake '  (John).  '  And  they  were  very  sorry, 
and  began  each  of  them  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is 
it  I  ?  *  (Matt.)  '  One  of  the  disciples,  leaning 
back  on  Jesvis"s  breast,  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  is  it 
I  ?     Jesus  answered.  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall 

*  The  translation  of  the  phrase  Sdiryov  yevo- 
fieyov  by  '  supper  being  ended,'  has  much  con- 
fused the  various  narratives,  and  led  many  to 
think  that  Judas  was  present  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
properly  so  called.  The  true  reading  probably  is 
ytvofjLfvou  (not  yevofxivov),  as  understood  by  the 
Arabic  and  Persic  translators,  in  the  sense  '  while 
supper  was  about,'  or '  during  supper-time.' 
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give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it.  And  after 
dipping  the  sop  he  giveth  it  to  Judas  Iscariot. 
Then  Satan  entered  into  him.  Jesus  saith  unto 
him,  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly.  He  then,  on 
taking:  the  sop,  went  immediately  out;  and  it  was 
Jiight '  (John). 

The  supper  would  then  proceed,  until  each  had 
eaten  sufficient  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  feast- 
oflering. 

'And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  the  bread,' 
the  other  unleavened  cake  left  unbroken,  *  and 
blessed '  God  '  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the ' 
eleven  '  disciples,  and  said.  Take  eat ;  this  is  my 
body  (Matt.,  Mark),  which  is  broken  for  you : 
tills  do  in  remembrance  of  me '  (Luke,  Paul,  1  Cor. 
xi.  24). 

The  supper  being  concluded,  the  hands  were 
usually  washed  the  second  time,  and  the  third  cup 
or  '  cup  of  blessing  '  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  prepared,  over 
which  the  master  usually  gave  thanks  for  the 
Covenant  of  Circumcision,  and  for  the  law  given 
to  Moses.  Jesus,  therefore,  at  tliis  juncture,  an- 
nounced, with  peculiar  appropriateness,  his  New 
Covenant. 

'  After  the  same  manner,  also,  Jesus  took  the 
cup  after  supper,  and,  having  given  thanks,  gave 
it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  all  of  you  out  of  it ;  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  neiv  covenant,  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  forgiveness  of  sins  (Matt.):  this  do, 
as  oft  as  ye  drink,  in  remembrance  of  me  '  (1  Cor. 
xi.  24).  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  drink 
henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
when  I  drink  it  new  (Kaiv6v)  with  you  in  my 
Father's  kingdom '  (Malt.). 

'  And  wlien  they  had  sung  a  hymn '  (Matt.), 
probably  the  Hallel,  our  Lord  discoursed  long 
with  his  disciples  about  his  approaching  death 
r.nd  departure  (John  xiii.  31  ;  xiv.  31),  and  when 
he  had  finished  he  said,  '  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.' 
'  And  they  went  out  on  to  the  Mount  of  Olives' 
(Matt.). 

A  multitude  of  disputes  and  controversies 
have  exisfeti  in  the  church,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Cluistianity,  regarding  the  nature,  ob- 
servance, and  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On 
these  points  the  reader  may  consult  the  following 
works : — Pierce,  Waterland,  Cudworth,  Hoadley, 
and  Bell,  On  the  Eucharist;  Dr.  Wiseman's  Ro- 
man Catholic  Lectures,  and  Dean  Turton's 
Beply  ;  Orme's  Lord's  Supper  Illustrated,  Lond. 
1832;  Goodman,  On  the  Eucharist,  Lond.  1841  ; 
Coleman's  Christ.  Antiq. ;  Dr.  Halley,  On  the 
Saa-aments,  Lond.  1845 ;  De  Lindeand  Mearns's 
Prize  Essays  on  the  Jewish  Passover  and  Chris- 
Han  Eucharist  Lond.  1845.  The  early  church 
appears,  from  a  vast  preponderance  of  evidence, 
to  have  practised  communion  weekly,  on  the 
Lord's  day.  Tlie  custom,  which  prevailed  during 
the  first  seven  centuries,  of  mixing  the  wine  with 
water,  and  in  the  Greek  church  with  hot  water, 
appears  to  have  originated  with  the  ancient  Jews, 
who  mingled  their  thick,  boiled  wine  with  water 
(Mishna,  Tr.  Teroomoth,  xi.).*  The  raisin-wine, 
often  employed  both  by  the  ancient  and  modern 

*  Maimonides  (in  Chometz  Vematzah,  sect, 
vii.)  states,  that  the  proportion  of  pure  wine  in 
every  cup  must  not  be  less  than  the  fourth  part 
of  a  quarter  of  a  hin,  besides  water  which  must 
needs  be  mingled,  that  the  drinking  of  it  may  be 
the  more  pleasant. 
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Jews  {Arbah  Turin),  §483,  date  1300),  contains 
water  of  course.  Remnants  of  this  custom  are 
still  traceable  in  the  East.  The  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians, as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  find 
from  the  old  travellers,  celebrated  the  Eucharis* 
in  such  wine,  made  by  steeping  raisins  one  nigh 
in  water,  the  juice  being  pressed  forth  (Osoriug, 
De  Pel.  Emanuel,  lib.  iii. ;  Boter,  Pel.,  p.  3,  lib. 
ii.;  Odoard  Barboso,  ap.  Ramum.,  v.  i.  p.  313  j 
Prof.  Brerewood,  On  Div.  Lang.,  1622,  p.  147). 
The  Christians  of  India  (said  to  be  converted  by 
St.  Thomas)  used  raisin-wine,  as  also  do  some  of 
the  Syrian  cliurches  at  the  present  day  (Ross's 
Paiisebeia-,  1683,  p.  492  ;  W.  Ainsworth's  Travel* 
in  Asia  Minor,  1842).  The  third  Council  of 
Braga  would  not  permit  the  use  of  tlie  pure  'fruit 
of  the  vine,'  for  they  condemned  as  heretics  'those 
who  used  no  othei-  icine  but  what  they  pressed 
out  of  the  clusters  of  grapes,  which  were  then 
presented  at  the  Lord's  Table  '  (Bingham,  Christ. 
Aiitiq.,  V.  ch.  ii.). 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  language  of 
Jesus  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  Dr.  De  Wette 
(on  Matt.  xxvi.  29)  observes,  that  '  the  wine  is 
called  71610  here,  in  reference  to  the  future  renova- 
tion of  all  things  at  Christ's  coming.  It  refers  to 
an  ideal  celebration  of  the  supper  in  a  glorified 
state.'  This  is  true ;  but  this  able  critic  should 
have  further  explained  why  the  wine  must  be 
new  rather  than  the  l)read.  The  reason  is  plainly 
referable  to  the  kind  of  wine  wliich  the  disciples 
were  then  drinking.  Had  Jesus  been  speaking  of 
fermented  wiiie  he  could  not  have  used  this  lan- 
guage, because  of  such  it  is  said  that '  the  old  u 
better  than  the  new  '  (Luke  v.  39).  But  the  wine 
heie  employed  to  symbolize  tlie  heavenly  or  spiri- 
tual feast  wasof  akind  which  is  best  when  new,  or, 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria  designates  it(P«rf.  ii.), 
'  the  blood  of  the  vine,'  which  of  course  is  in  its 
best  state  when  pure  and  fresh  from  the  vintage. 
The  wine  employed  at  the  last  Supper  of  our 
Lord  must,  therefore,  have  been  made  either  from 
dried  or  preserved  grapes,  or  from  the  juice  pre- 
served by  boiling  or  by  preventing  the  access  of  air. 

As  regards  the  bread,  many  of  the  Eastern 
churches  use  unfermented  bread  in  the  Commu- 
nion. ♦  The  Greek  church  adopts  a  leavened 
bread,  but  the  Roman  church  has  it  unleavened ; 
and  this  difference  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
controversy,  though  it  seems  easy  to  decide  which 
kind  was  used  by  Jesus,  the  last  Supper  having 
been  on  one  of  the  "  days  of  unleavened  bread," 
when  no  other  kind  could  be  eaten  in  the  land  of 
Judaea.'  The  Protestant  churches,  generally,  pay 
little  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  elements,  but 
use  the  ordinary  bread,  as  well  as  wine,  of  the 
country.  It  was  probably  from  regarding  in  a 
similar  way  the  bread  and  wine  as  mere  ordinary 
beverage,  that  some  of  the  ancient  sects  gave  up 
the  wine  altogether,  and  substituted  other  things. 
Epiphanius  {Hesres.  49)  and  Augustine  {Hceres. 
28)  mention,  an  ancient  sect  of  Christians  in 
Phrygia,  called  Artotyrites,  because  they  used 
bread  and  cheese.  Others  made  use  of  bread  and 
wafer  only ;  and  the  third  Council  of  Braga  (a.d. 
675)  condemn  a  custom  of  communicating  in 
bread  and  milk.  If,  however,  the  elements  of 
the  Supper  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  symbolic 
sense,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  Passover — 
if  the  language  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  applicable  to 
wine  in  the  present  day — it  would  seem  that  at- 
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tention  should  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  name, 
but  to  the  nature  of  the  elements ;  that  the  symbol 
and  the  things  symbolized  should  naturally  cor- 
respond, and  still  retain  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
Passover.  '  For,'  as  St.  Paul  observes,  '  Christ 
our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.  Therefore  let 
us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  nor  with 
the  leaven  of  malice  and  wiclvedness ;  but  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth  ' 
(1  Cor.  v.  8).— F.  R.  L. 

SUSA.     [Shushan.] 

SUSANNAH.  [Daniel,  Apocryphal  ad- 
denda TO.] 

SWALLOW  (D^p  Sis,  and  inn  Deror). 
The  latter  is  sometimes  translated  '  turtle-dove,' 
but  it  is  more  properly  the  '  swift'  or  *  black  mar- 
tin,' and,  probably,  the  Durtiri  of  Alexandria, 
mentioned  by  Forskal.  The  first  occurs  only  in 
Isa.  xxxviii.  14;  Jer.  viii.  7;  the  second  in  Psa. 
Ixxxiv.  3 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  2.  Sis,  however,  when 
coupled  with  lUy  Ogur,  is  by  some  thought  to 
denote  the  crane,  while  the  last-mentioned  He- 
brew word  denotes  the  stoallow.  Tlie  Septuagint, 
Vulgate,  and  three  ancient  manuscripts  point  out 
the  true  meaning  ;  and  Bochart  with  others  have 
established  it  by  learned  researches,  which  leave 
little  to  be  desired,  although  Rabbinical  writers 
produce  Arabic  authority  to  prove  that  Sis  is  the 
name  of  a  long-legged  bird.  Sis,  however,  is  an 
imitative  name  expressive  of  the  swallow's  voice 
or  twitter,  and  in  Dr.  Kennicott's  remark,  that  in 
thirteen  Codices  of  Jerem.  he  read  Isis  for  Sis, 
we  find  the  source  of  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
Egyptian  Isis  being  transformed  into  a  swallow. 

The  species  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  so  far  as 
ftiey  are  known,  appear  all  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  Europe :  they  are,  1 .  Hirundo  rustica,  or  do- 
mestica,  the  chimney  swallow,  with  a  forked  tail, 
marked  with  a  row  of  white  spots,  whereof  ffirwwrfo 
Syriaca,  if  at  all  different,  is  most  likely  only  a 
variety. 

2.  Hirundo  Urbica,  the  martin  or  common 
window  swallow.  These  two  are  most  likely  the 
species  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Sis. 

3.  Hirundo  Riparia,  sand-martin  or  shore-bird, 
not  uncommon  in  northern  Egypt,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Delta,  and  in  southern  Palestine, 
about  Gaza,  where  it  nestles  in  holes,  even  on  the 
sea-shore. 

4.  Hirundo  Assiis,  the  swift  or  black  martin, 
distinguished  by  its  larger  size,  short  legs,  very 
long  wings,  forl<ed  tail,  and  by  all  the  toes  of  the 
feet  turning  forward :  these,  armed  with  small, 
crooked,  and  very  sharp  claws,  enable  the  bird  to 
hang  against  the  sides  of  walls,  but  it  cannot  rise 
from  the  ground  on  account  of  the  length  of  its 
wings.  The  last  two,  but  more  particularly  this 
species,  we  take  to  be  the  Deror,  on  account  of  the 
name  Dururi,  already  mentioned;  which  was 
most  probably  applied  to  it,  because  the  swift 
martin  prefers  towers,  minarets,  and  ruins  to  build 
in,  and  is,  besides,  a  bird  to  which  the  epithet  of 
'  free*  is  particularly  applicable.  On  the  Eu- 
ropean coast  of  the  Mediterranean  it  bears  the 
name  of  Barbota,  and  in  several  parts  of  France, 
including  Paris,  is  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of 
'le  Juif,'  the  Jew  ;  and,  finally,  being  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  bird  of  the  species  in  Pa- 
lestine, it  is  the  type  of  the  heraldic  martlet, 
originally  applied  in  the  icience  of  blazon  as  the 
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especial  distinction  of  Crusader  pilgrims,  being 
borrowed  from  Oriental  nations,  where  the  bird  is 
likewise  honoured  with  the  term  Hadgi,  or  Pil- 
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grim,  to  designate  its  migratory  habits.  The 
Deror  being  mentioned  as  building  on  the  altar, 
seems  to  imply  a  greater  generalization  of  the 
name  than  we  have  given  it ;  for  habits  of  nest- 
ing in  immediate  contact  with  man  belong  only 
to  tlie  house  and  window  swallows ;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  expression  is  not  meant  to 
convey  a  literal  sense,  but  must  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring to  the  whole  structure  of  the  temple,  and 
in  tliis  view  the  swift  bears  that  character  more 
completely  than  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dilate  further  on  the  history  of  a  genus  of  birds  so 
universally  known. — C.  H.  S. 

SWEARING.     [Oath.] 

SWINE  (y\n  chazir).  We  have  already 
noticed  these  animals  [Boar],  chiefly  as  they 
occur  in  a  wild  state,  and  here  refer  to  the  do- 
mesticated breeds  only,  because  they  appear  to 
have  been  repeatedly  introduced  and  reared  by 
the  Hebrew  people,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
prohibitions  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Isa.  Ixv,  4). 

Egyptian  pictures,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  Christ's  miraculous  cure  of  the  demo- 
niac, when  he  permitted  swine  to  be  possessed 
and  destroyed  by  rushing  over  a  precipice  into 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  furnish  ample  proofs  that 
during  tlie  dominion  of  the  Romans  they  were 
kept  around  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and  the  re- 
strictive laws  of  Hyrcanus  on  this  subject  indicate 
that  the  Jews  tliemselves  were  not  altogether 
strangers  to  this  unlawful  practice.  Commentators 
ascribe  this  abundance  of  swine  to  the  numerous 
Pagan  sacrifices  of  these  animals  in  the  temples: 
but  we  do  not  deem  tiiis  to  be  a  sufficiently  cor- 
rect view  of  the  case,  since  hogs  of  every  denomi- 
nation were  less  used  for  that  purpose  than  oxen, 
goats,  and  sheep.  May  it  not  be  conjectured  that 
in  those  days  of  a  greatly  condensed  population 
the  poor  found  in  swine's  flesh,  and  still  more 
in  tlie  fat  and  lard,  melted  for  culinary  purposes, 
as  it  still  is  in  every  part  of  Pagan  Africa,  a  most 
desirable  aliment,  still  more  acceptable  than  the 
salt  fish  imported  from  Sidon,  to  season  their  usual 
vegetable  diet?  '  When  the  melting  fire  bumeth, 
the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil '  (Isa.  Ixiv.  2) ; 
and,  again, '  a  broth  of  abominable  things  in  theif 
vessels '  (Ixv.  4).     For,  although  the  Mosaic  law 
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justly  condemned  the  use  of  swine's  flesh,  at  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  when 
the  state  of  slavery  the  people  had  been  in,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  had  greatly  multiplied  leprosy, 
and,  moreover,  when  it  was  important  to  enforce 
cleanliness  among  the  multitude  on  many  ac- 
counts ;  yet  the  reasoning  of  the  ancients  and  of 
commentators,  Rabbinical  and  medical,  regard- 
ing the  unhealthiness  of  sound  jjork,  in  moderate 
quantities,  as  a  condiment,  or  more  generally  as 
an  article  of  food,  is  entirely  erroneous.  For  in 
some  provinces  of  Ancient  Persia,  the  practice 
of  curing  animal  food  was  known  so  early,  that 
the  procession  of  ti-ibute-bearitig  deputies  from 
the  several  satrapies,  sculptured  on  the  great 
srairs  at  Persepolis,  represents  at  least  one  nation 
bringing  preserved  flesh  meat,  apparently  hams, 
and  already,  before  the  conquest  of  northern  Gaul 
liy  Caesar,  pork  and  various  sausages  were  ex- 
ported from  Belgium  to  the  Roman  capital. 
Neither  iti  the  tropics,  nor  in  the  East,  during  the 
first  centuries  of  Christianity,  or  in  the  era  of  the 
Crusades,  or  among  the  Christians  of  tlie  present 
day,  are  any  ill  eflVicts  ascribed  to  the  use  of  swine's 
flesh ;  and  the  Moslem  population,  which  is  debarred 
ihe  use  of  this  kind  of  food,  is,  perhaps,  more 
liable  to  disease  and  to  the  plague  than  others, 
i)ecause  it  lacks  the  stamina  of  resistance  to  in- 
fection, and  that  supply  of  digestive  nutriment 
which  keeps  the  alimentary  system  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  rich  Moslem  supply  the  deficiency 
by  vegetable  oils  and  butter,  or  ghee ;  hence, 
while  the  wealthy  official  class  multiplies,  the 
poorer  classes,  for  want  of  a  cheap  supply  of  simi- 
lar ingredients,  diminish.  As  the  Mosaic  law  was 
abrogated  by  the  Christian,  it  was  plainly  meant 
to  be  only  temj)orary  ;  and  if  by  the  decrees  of 
Providence  the  Gospel  is  once  more  to  triumph  in 
the  land  of  the  first  Christian  churches,  it  may 
hereafter  be  found  that  tliis  apparently  insignifi- 
cant agent  has  been  a  considerable  instrument  in 
the  event.— C.  H.  S. 
SWORD.     [Arms.] 

SYCAMINE  TREE  (Swd/tiTOs)  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Luke  xvii. 
6,  '  And  the  Lord  said,  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  syca7nine- 
free,'  &c.  From  a  slight  similarity  in  name,  this 
tree  lias  often  been  confounded  with  the  sycamore, 
lioth  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  Both  trees 
are,  however,  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  who  must 
have  had  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  for 
distinguishing  such  things.  Though  the  English 
version  avoids  translating  the  word,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  mulberry-tree  being  intended; 
and  it  is  frequently  so  rendered.  Thus,  Dios- 
coiides  says,  Mopfw  ^  Si/Ka^trf'o,  &c., 'Mulberry 
or  sycamine  is  well  known.'  Celsius  shows 
(Ilierobot.  i.  290),  by  quotations  from  Athenseus, 
Galen,  &c.,  that  the  Greeks  called  it  by  both 
names;  and  Corn.  Celsus  {De  Medicina,  iii.  18) 
says  expressly,  '  Grseci  morum  (rvKdfiii/ov  ap- 
pellant.' But  still  even  ancient  authors  confound 
it  with  the  sycamore,  and  therefore  modern  writers 
may  be  excused  when  so  doing.  Dr.  Sibthorpe, 
who  travelled  as  a  botanist  in  Greece,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  identifying  the  plants  known  to 
the  Greeks,  says  that  in  Greece  the  white  mul- 
berry-tree is  called  (tavpia ;  the  black  mulberry- 
tree,  axistafxivia.  Tlie  mulberry,  moreover,  is  a  tree 
which  we  might  expect  to   find   mentioned   in 
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Scripture,  since  it  is  so  common  in  Palestine. 
It  is  constantly  alluded  to  by  old  travellers,  and 
indeed  is  much  cultivated  in  the  present  day,  m 
consequence  of  its  affording  food  for  the  silk- 
worm :  and  it  must  have  been  common  alio  in 
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early  times,  or  the  silk-worms  would  not  have  ob- 
tained suitable  food  when  first  introduced.  As 
the  mulberry-tree  is  common,  as  it  is  lofty  and 
affords  shade,  it  is  well  calculated  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  above  passage  of  Luke. — J.  F.  R. 

SYCAMORE  is  a  species  of  fig,  N.  Ficus 
Si/comonis  of  botanists,  an<l  the  same  as  Shik- 
Moi,.— J.  F.  R. 

SYCHAR  (2wx«p)'  *  name  of  reproach  aj>- 
plied  by  tlie  Jews  to  Shechem  [Shechem]. 

SYCHEM  (Sux^Wj  t'l^  name  for  Shechem  in 
Acts  vii.  16,  being  that  also  used  in  the  Septua- 
giiit  version  of  the  Old  Testament  [Shechem]. 

SYENE  (nJlp  ;  Sept.  l,vf,vv)  a  city  of  Egypt, 
situated  in  the  Theba'is,  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  land  towards  Ethiopia  (Ptol.  iv.  5  ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  V.  10;  xii.  8;  Strabo,  pp.  787,  815). 
Ezekiel,  describing  the  desolation  to  be  brought 
upon  Egypt  through  its  whole  extent,  says, 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  make  the  Land  of 
Egypt  utterly  desolate,  from  the  tower  of  Syene 
even  to  the  border  of  Cush  (Arabia),'  or,  as  some 
read,  is  '  from  Migdol  to  Syene,'  implying,  ac- 
cording to  either  version  of  the  passage,  the  whole 
length  of  the  country  from  north  to  south.  Syene 
is  represented  by  the  present  Assouan,  which 
exhibits  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  excejjt 
some  granite  columns  of  a  comparatively  late 
date,  and  the  sekos  of  a  small  temple.  This 
building  has  been  supposed  by  late  travellers  to 
have  contained  the  famous  well  of  Strabo  (Geoff. 
xvii.  p.  817),  into  which  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun 
were  reported  to  fall  during  the  summer  solstice, 
a  circumstance,  says  the  geographer,  that  proves 
the  place  '  to  lie  under  the  tropic,  the  gnomon  at 
midday  casting  no  shadow.'  But  although  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  on  considerably  below 
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the  pavement,  which  has  been  turned  up  in  search 
of  the  well  it  was  thought  to  cover,  no  other  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  than  that  this  sekos  was 
a  very  improbable  site  for  such  an  observatory, 
even  if  it  ever  existed;  and  that  Strabo  was 
strangely  misinformed,  since  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves could  never  in  his  time  have  imagined  this 
city  to  lie  under  the  tropic ;  for  they  were  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  Syene  was,  even 
in  theageof  Hipparchus  (b.c.  140,  when  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  was  about  23°  51'  20"),  very 
far  north  of  that  line.  The  belief  that  Syene  was 
in  the  tropic  was  however  very  general  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  is  noticed  by  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Pliny,  and  otliers.  But,  as  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
remarks,  '  a  well  would  have  been  a  bad  kind  of 
observatory  if  the  sun  had  been  really  vertical ; 
and  if  Strabo  saw  the  meridian  sun  in  a  well,  be 
might  be  sure  he  was  not  in  the  tropic'  (Mod. 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  ii.  286).  The  same  writer 
adds,  '  Unfortunately  tlie  observations  of  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  on  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  be 
wished,  nor  are  we  enabled,  especially  as  La 
Grange's  theory  of  theaimual  change  of  obliquity 
being  variable  is  allowed  to  be  correct,  tO£iscertain 
the  time  when  Assouan  might  have  been  within 
the  tropic,  a  calculation  or  traditional  fact  in 
which,  perhaps,  originated  the  erroneous  assertion 
of  Strabo.'  The  latitude  of  Assouan  is  fixed  by 
Wilkinson  at  24°  5' 30",  and  the  longitude  is 
usually  given  as  32°  55'. 

SYNAGOGUE  (nW?n  'ri3),  a  Jewish  place 
of  worship.  The  Greek,  from  which  the  word  is 
immediately  derived  (ffvvayiay^),  denotes  'an 
assembly  ;'  being  similar  in  meaning  to  iKKXriaia, 
whence  our  *  church  '  is  taken.  Both  terms  ori- 
ginally signified  an  assembly  or  congregation ;  but 
afterwards,  by  a  natural  deflection  of  meaning, 
tiiey  both  came  to  designate  the  building  in  whicli 
such  church  or  assembly  met.  The  Hebrew  phrase 
'''  house  of  assembly  ')  is  more  strictly  descriptive 
of  tlie  place  than  were  originally  '  synagogue'  and 
'  church.'  The  latter  word  retains  its  ambiguity  ; 
t!ie  former  has  lost  it,  signifying  now  and  in  the 
ttme  of  our  Lord  exclusively  a  building. 

The  precise  age  of  the  introduction  of  syna- 
gogues among  the  Israelites  it  dues  not  ajjpear 
easy  to  determine.  There  is  a  natural  tendency 
among  men,  nor  least  among  those  who  are  given 
to  letters,  to  refer  institutions  back  to  very  early 
])eriod3 ;  and  the  Rabbins  surpassed  all  others  in 
this  exaggerating  propensity.  Hence,  we  believe, 
arose  tlie  traditionary  and  Targuminical  stories  of 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  synagogues.  Even  a 
patriarchal  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  them.  But 
the  statements  made  are  unworthy  as  of  credence, 
80  of  investigation.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if 
synagogues  were  in  use  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
we  have  no  evidence  to  establish  this  as  an  histo- 
rical fact ;  and  averments  which  rest  on  conjecture 
or  legends  may  well  be  passed  in  silence.  A 
passage  in  Acts  (xv.  21)  certainly  speaks  of  the 
;»ntiquity  of  synagogues  in  the  first  century  : 
'  Moses  of  old  (efc  yeyeSiy  apxaiccf)  hath  in  every 
sity  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  Sabbath-day.'  But  '  of  old '  is 
u  relative  term.  The  'ancient  generations'  here 
•roken  of  may  not  reach  back  farther  than  the 
Mtu*n  from  Babylon.     If,  indeed,  Psalm  Ixxiv. 
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wa«  written  before  the  exile,  gynagoguea  wew 
known  previously  to  that  event.  Tiiis,  however, 
would  leave  a  long  interval  between  the  date  i  f 
the  psalm  and  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  untouched 
and  unaffected.  The  words  to  which  we  refer  are 
found  in  ver.  8:  'They  have  burned  up  all  the 

synagogues  of  God  (?K  *1J?"ID)    in    the   land.' 

Ewald  {Die  Poet.  Biicher  des  Alien  Bundes,  3 
th.  p.  293)  refers  this  composition  to  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (b.c.  445).  Tholuck  gives  for  it» 
date  the  year  b.c.  588,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  overrun  by  the  Chaldaeans,  and  the 
temple  plundered  aiid  burnt  down.  The  Hebrew 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  denote  syna- 
gog^ies.  '  Houses  of  God  '  is  a  general  term,  and 
may  refer  to  any  sacred  place.  There  may  be  here 
a  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  preserved 
by  the  principle  of  reverence  long  after  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  and  the  pursuits  of  learning  had  ceased 
to  fill  them  with  eager  pupils.  If  we  might,  from 
2  Kings  iv.  23,  suppose  that  at  least  on  festival 
occasions  pious  Israelites  resorted  to  the  prophets 
for  prayer  and  advice,  we  could  easily  understand 
how  such  a  practice  would  spontaneously  convert 
the  places  where  they  abode  info  a  species  of  syna- 
gogue ;  and  not  improbably  we  may  here  find  the 
germ  out  of  which  the  proper  synagogue  worship 
arose.  Psalm  cvii.  32,  'Let  tl)em  exalt  him  also 
in  the  congregation  of  the  people,  and  praise  him 
in  the  assembly  of  the  elders,'  affords  words  which 
will  correspond  with  that  worship,  but  proves 
nothing  as  to  a  prae-exilian  custom,  since  it  was 
written  after  the  return  from  captivity;  for  even 
Tholuck  says,  'Freilich  nacbdemExil'  (Psalmen 
fiir  Geistliche  und  Laie^i,  p.  343.    Halle,  1843). 

The  earliest  worship  was  offered  to  God  in  what 
may  with  propriety  be  termed  his  own  house — sub 
Divo — before  the  eye  of  Heaven,  in  the  open  air. 
But  such  a  temple  was  too  vast  for  the  human 
mind,  which  lost  itself  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  needed  narrower  limits,  in  order  to  concen- 
trate, fix,  and  inflame  its  sympathies.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  course  of  time,  particular  spots  were 
approved  of  God  as  worshipj)ing  places,  till  at 
length  one  distinguished  bouse  of  prayer  was 
chosen  and  established  in  Zion.  The  temple- 
worshi]),  as  it  was  C(nistituted  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  was  grand,  august,  and 
imposing.  Yet  can  we  easily  understand  how  a 
felt  necessity  would  arise  for  a  more  intimate  and 
closer,  if  it  must  be  also  majestic,  intercourse 
with  God,  by  tlie  intermediation  of  certain  so- 
lemnities in  which  all  and  each  of  a  congregation 
would  have  an  individual  share.  Nor  would  this 
feeling  of  want  wait  for  any  other  condition  than 
an  active  and  somewhat  refined  religious  sense 
experienced  in  a  population  of  which  only  a  small 
number  could  crowd  and  find  room  in  the  gates 
of  the  national  temple  :  so  that  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  nor  imaginary  in  giving  to  the 
origin  of  synagogues  an  earlier  date  than  the 
period  of  the  exile. 

To  this  epoch  it  is  that  the  origin  of  synagogues 
is  generally  referred  ;  and  beyond  a  doubt  there 
were  then  peculiar  circumstances  which  called 
for  their  establishment.  Yet  the  considerations 
into  which  we  have  gone  may  possibly  warrant 
the  idea  that  the  wish  rather  developed  than  ori- 
ginated the  influences  out  of  which  the  worsnip 
in  question  sprung.     Unquestionably,  bevever, 
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flien,  if  not  before,  synagogues  came  into  exist- 
tnce.  A  later  date  cannot  well  be  assigned 
Deprived  of  the  solemnities  of  their  national  wor- 
ship, yet  still  retaining  their  religious  convictions, 
and  keenly  feeling  the  loss  they  had  endured, 
earnestly,  too,  longing  and  praying  for  a  restora- 
tion of  their  forfeited  privileges,  the  captive 
Israelites  could  not  help  meeting  together  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  sympathy,  counsel,  and  aid, 
or  of  prayer  and  other  devout  exercises.  But 
prayer  makes  every  spot  holy  ground.  Some 
degree  of  secrecy,  too,  may  have  been  needful  in 
ti)e  midst  of  scoffing  and  scornful  enemies.  Thus 
liouses  of  prayer  would  arise ;  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  synagogue  worship — namely,  devotion 
apart  from  external  oblations — would  come  into 
lieing.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  (Bauer, 
Gottesd.  Verfassung,  ii.  125)  that  synagogues 
were  not  known  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
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phanes  (b.c.  1 74),  on  the  ground  that  it  is  then  for 
tiie  first  time  that  the  term  is  used  by  Josephug — 
one  more  instance  added  to  the  hundreds  which 
already  existed,  of  the  folly  which  denies  an  histo- 
rical reality  to  every  thing  for  which  positive 
vouchers  cannot  be  found  in  the  Jewish  historian. 
Such  arguments  would  have  some  force  if  Jose- 
ph us  had  professed  to  narrate  every  thing,  and 
left  us  as  many  volumes  as  he  has  left  us  chapters. 
That  he  did  not  consider  it  '  set  down  in  his  duty  ' 
to  give  an  exact  liistory  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  synagogue-worship,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  his  mention  of  synagogues  is  only 
occasional  and  en  passant. 

The  authority  of  the  Talmudists  (such  as  it  is) 
would  go  to  show  that  a  synagogue  existed 
wherever  there  were  ten  families.  What,  how- 
ever, is  certain  is,  that  in  the  times  of  Jesus 
Christ  synagogues  were  found  in  all  the  chief 
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cities  and  lesser  towns  of  Palestine.  These  places 
are  then  spoken  of  as  well  known,  and  therefore 
long-established  houses  of  worship,  and  obviously 
formed  an  essential  and  recognised  portion  of  the 
national  inheritance.  There  was  a  synago^'ue  at 
Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16),  one  also  at  Capernaum 
(Mark  i.  21),  as  well  as  in  the  several  cities  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  which  had  a 
Jewish  population  (Acts  ix.  2;  xiii.  5  ;  xiii.  42; 
xiv.  I ;  xvii.  1,  10  ;  xviii.  4  ;  xix.  8  ;  and  see  also 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  6.  3 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  yii.  3.  3). 
The  larger  cities  had  several.  In  Acts  ix.  2,  we 
find  Paul  asking  for  letters  to  Damascus  '  to  the 
synagogues  '  (ver.  20).  In  Jerusalem,  one  Rab- 
binical authority  (Megill.  Ixxiii.  4)  represents  the 
number  to  have  been  480  ;  another  (T.  Hieros. 
Ctuboth,    XXXV.    3)    makes    them  460.      From 


Acts  vi.  9,  it  appears  that  every  separate  tribe 
and  colony  had  a  synagogue  in  Jerusalem.  The 
reader  must  not  confound  synagogues  with  the 
vpoffivxa-U  houses  of  prayer,  oratoria,  oratories, 
chapels,  places  '  where  prayer  was  wont  to^  be 
made'  (Acts  xvi.  13),  which,  as  in  the  place  just 
cited,  were  mostly  near  a  piece  of  flowing  water, 
in  order  to  afford  the  Jews  means  of  observing 
their  custom  of  washing  before  prayer  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  23 ;  Deutsch,  De  Sacris  Jud^orum 
ad  litora  frequenter  exstructis).  Synagogues 
were  built  sometimes  on  the  outside  of  cities,  but 
more  frequently  within,  and  preferably  on  elevated 
spots.  At  a  later  period  they  were  fixed  near 
burial-places.  A  peculiar  sanctity  was  attached 
to  these  spots,  even  after  the  building  had 
fallen  to  ruin  (Mishna,  Megill.  3.  3).     In  the 
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Synagogue  pious  Israelites  assembled  every  Sab- 
bath and  festival  day,  the  women  sitting  apart 
horn  the  men  (Philo,  0pp.  ii.  458,  630) ;  and  at  a 
later  period,  on  every  second  and  fifth  day  of  each 
week  (T.  Hieros.  Megill.  75.  1 ;  T.  Babyl.  Bahd. 
Kama,  82. 1),  for  the  purposes  of  common  prayer, 
and  to  hear  portions  of  the  sacred  books  read ; 
wliich  was  j)erformed  sometimes  by  any  one  of 
the  comi)aiiy  (Luke  ii.  16),  or,  according  to 
Philo  {Opp.u-  630,  ed.  Mang.),  by  any  one  of 
the  priests  or  elders  (jSiv  iepfwv  Se  tis  6  irapiov  ^ 
ruy  yep6vra)y  (Ts  avayiydxTKei  rovs  Upoiis  vo/jiovs 
aiiTo'is  Kol  leaff  sKacrrov  i^riyflrai),  who,  as  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted  shows,  expounded  each  particular 
as  he  proceeded.  The  writings  thus  read  aloud 
and  expounded  were  the  Law,  tlie  Prophets,  and 
other  Old  Testament  books  (Acts  xiii.JS ;  xv.  21 ; 
Mishna,  Megill.  3.  4 ;  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  ins  A. 
T.  ii.  458,  sq.).  The  language  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tural passages  were  read  cannot  be  generally  and 
accurately  determined.  It  doubtless  varied  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Ezra  (Neh.  viii.  8),  if 
lie  read  in  the  old  Hebrew,  gave  the  sense  in  the 
Chaldee.  The  Septuagint  translation  was  in  very 
common  use  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  may 
have  been  employed  in  synagogues.  It  appears 
(T.  Hieros.  Soto,  7 )  that  in  Caesarea,  a  city  more 
Graecian  than  Jewish,  the  prayers  were  uttered  in 
the  Greek  tongue.  In  synagogues  out  of  Palestine, 
the  Greek  translation  seems  to  have  been  read 
conjointly  with  the  original  text.  The  exposition 
of  the  Scripture  was  doubtless  made  in  each 
nation  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  accordingly,  in 
Palestine  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  was  con- 
ducted in  Syro-Chaldee.  In  Egypt,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Greek  language  was 
customary  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue. 

The  expositor  was  not  al^vays  the  same  person 
as  the  reader  (Philo,  Q/jp.  ii.  458,  476).  A 
memorable  instance  in  which  the  reader  and  the 
expositor  was  the  same  person,  and  yet  one  dis- 
tinct from  the  stated  functionary,  may  be  found 
in  Luke  iv.  16,  sq.,  in  which  our  Lord  read  and 
applied  to  himself  the  beautiful  passage  found  in 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixi.  4).  The  synagogue, 
indeed,  afforded  a  great  opportunity  for  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  reader  may 
•well  suppose  that  tlie  novelties  of  doctrine  which 
weie  then  for  the  first  time  heard  within  its  walls 
created  surprise,  delight,  wonder,  and  indignation 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  according  to  their  individual  spiritual 
condition. 

After  the  reading  and  exposition  were  con- 
cluded, a  blessing  was  pronounced,  commonly 
by  a  priest.  The  people  gave  a  response  by  utter- 
ing the  word  Amen;  when  the  assembly  broke  up 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  16). 

At  the  head  of  the  officers  stood  the  '  ruler  of 
the  synagogue'  (apxiorvviyoiyos,  nD3Dn  tJ'X"!), 
who  had  the  chief  direction  of  all  the  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  purposes  for  which  the  syna- 
gogue existed  (Luke  viii.  49;  xiii.  14;  Mark  v. 
35,  seq. ;  Acts  xviii.  8  ;  Vitringa,  Archisynag. 
Observat.  novis  Ilhtstrat).  Next  in  rank  were 
the  eiders  (Luke  vii.  3),  called  also  '  heads  of  the 
synagogue'  (Mark  v.  22;  Acts  xiii.  15),  as  well 
as  '  shepherds '  and  '  presidents,'  who  formed  a  sort 
of  college  or  governing  body  under  the  presidency 
of  the  chief  ruler.  There  was  in  the  third  place 
the  113^n  n*!?K',  legattts  ecckaice,  '  the  angel  of 
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the  church,'  who  in  the  synagogue  meetings  acted 
commonly  as  the  speaker,  or  as  the  Protestant 
minister,  conducting  the  worship  of  the  congre« 
gation  (Mishna,  Rosh  Hasshana,  4.  9),  as  well 
as  performed  on  other  occasions  the  duties  of  se- 
cretary and  messenger  (Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  i. 
1089,  sq.).  Then  came,  fourthly,  '  the  minister' 
(Luke  iv.  20),  the  attendant  who  handed  the 
books  to  the  reader,  was  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  tlie  room,  and  for  its  order  and  decency, 
and  opened  and  closed  the  synagogue,  of  which  he 
had  the  general  care.  In  addition,  there  probably 
were  almoners  or  deacons,  nplV  ''X33  (Matt.  vi. 
2),  who  collected,  held,  and  distributed  the  almt 
of  the  charitable. 

In  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the  synagogue, 
seats  merely  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xxiii.  6  ;  James  ii.  3).  The  '  chief  seats,' 
or  rather  '  front  seats'  (TrpwTOKaOfSpiai),  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  oufBt 
may  have  been  more  simple  in  the  days  of  Christ ; 
still  there  was  probably  then,  as  well  as  at  a  later 

period,  a  sort  of  pulpit  (fivfia,  HO^S,  7130),  and 
a  desk  or  shelf  {diiKi),  HDn  or  pTl),  for  holding 
the  sacred  books  (Mishna,  Berach,  v.  3 ;  Rosh 
Hasshana, /i.  1 ;  Meg'dla,  3.  1;  Sabb.  16.  1). 
Some  sort  of  summary  judicature  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  the  synagogues,  and  punishments  of 
flogging  and  beating  inflicted  on  the  spot  (Matt. 
X.  17;  xxiii.  34;  Mark  xiii.  9;  Luke  xii.  11; 
xxi.  12;  Acts  xxii.  19;  xxvi.  II  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  22). 
The  causes  of  which  cognizance  was  here  taken 
were  perhaps  exclusively  of  a  religious  kind. 
Some  expressions  in  the  Talmud  seem  to  imply 
that  a  sort  of  judicial  triumvirate  presided  in  this 
court  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  i.;  Maccoth,  3.  12).  It 
certainly  appears  from  the  New  Testament  that 
heresy  and  apostacy  were  punished  before  these 
tribunals  by  the  application  of  stripes. 

The  reader  may  have  been  struck  by  some  re- 
semblance between  this  account  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  prevailed  in  the  early  Christian 
churches.  The  '  angel  of  the  church  '  (Rev.  ii.  1), 
the  pastor,  was  obviously  taken  from  the  syna- 
gogue. Winer,  however,  denies  that  '  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  churches '  (2  Cor.  viii.  23)  has  any 
connection  with  the  legatus  ecclesue.  The  words 
'  because  of  the  angels'  (1  Cor.  xi.  10)  have  been 
referred  to  this  same  office, — a  reference  which 
Winer  does  not  approve.  Meier  {Commentar, 
in  loc.)  holds  that  the  allusion  is  to  celestial 
beings,  an  idea  which  he  thinks  Paul  derived 
from  Judaism  (Septuagint,  Ps.  cxxxviii.  1  ;  Tobit 
xii.  12  ;  Burt,  Synag.  p.  15  ;  Grotius,  m  loc.  ; 
Eisenineier,  Entdeckt.  Judenth.  ii.  p.  193). 

The  work  of  Vitringa  (De  Synagogd  Veterum) 
remains  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject,  though 
published  in  1696.  See  also  Burmann,  Exercitt. 
Acad.  ii.  3,  sq. ;  Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  i.  10; 
Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  307,  sq. ;  Hartniann,  Verbind. 
des  A.  T.  mit  d.  Neuen,  p.  225,  sq. ;  Brown,  Anti- 
quities of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  590,  sq. — J.  R.  B. 

SYNAGOGUE,  GREAT  (n9n|n_^nD32), 
the  name  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  an  assembly 
or  synod  presided  over  by  Ezra,  and  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  alleged  therein 
to  have  been  engaged  in  restoring  and  reforming 
the  worship  of  the  Temple  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon.  M'e  shall  heie  furnish  the 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  tliis  assembly.   'Th« 
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house  of  judgment  of  Ezra  is  that  called  the 
Great  Synagogue,  which  restored  the  crown  to 
its  original  condition' (CAro«.  pOHV,  fol.  13). 
The  crown,  observes  Buxtorf  (^Tiberias,  ch.  x,), 
'was  triple,  consisting  of  the  law,  the  priesthood, 
and  the  commonwealth  ;'  and  he  explains  this  by 
adding  that  Ezra  purified  the  law  and  the  Scrip- 
tures generally  from  all  corruptions.  Again  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Cod.  Megillah,  3)  it  is 
said,  '  When  the  men  of  tlie  Great  Synagogue 
arose,  they  restored  magnificence  (i.  e.  the  crown 
of  the  law)  to  its  pristine  state.'  In  Pirke  Ahoth, 
cap.  1,  it  is  observed  that  Moses  received  the  law 
from  Mount  Sinai,  gave  it  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to 
the  elders,  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  tliese  to 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue ;'  and  in  Tract 
Yomak,  Ixix.  2,  it  is  added,  '  Why  is  this 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Synagogue  ? 
Because  they  restored  the  crown  to  its  pristine 
state.'  In  Megillah,  fol.  x.  2  :  '  This  is  a  tra- 
dition from  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue ;' 
and  in  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  15  :  'The  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelveCminor) 
prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther ;'  and  the  glossator 
explains  this  by  saying  '  that  they  collected  the 
books  into  one  volume,  and  made  new  copies  of 
them,  knowing  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was  about 
to  depart.'  In  Pirke  Aboth  it  is  added  that 
Simeon  the  Just  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c. 
332),  and  is  said  to  have  completed  the  canon  by 
adding  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  to 
have  survived  forty  years  the  building  of  the 
second  temple. 

Abarbanel  and  some  of  tlie  later  Jewish  com- 
mentators have  amplified  these  statements,  and 
some  eminent  Christian  writers  have  adopted  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  text  of 
Scripture.  We  have  already  seen  that  several 
of  the  fathers  held  that  the  books  of  the  law, 
having  been  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the 
temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  miraculously 
restored  by  Ezra  [Esdras].  Buxtorf  assumes 
that  the  labours  of  the  Great  Synagogue  con- 
sisted only  in  restoring  both  the  law  and  the 
entire  Scriptures  to  their  integrity,  separating  the 
false  from  the  true,  and  removing  corruptions. 
Carpzov  (Introd.  lib.  i.  ch.  i.)  observes,  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  that  the  account  of  the 
restoration  by  Ezra  of  the  law,  which  had  been 
burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  '  a  fable  of  the 
Papists  derived  from  the  fathers,  but  impugned 
by  Bellarmine  (De  Vei-b.  Dei,  ii.  1),  and  Natalis 
Alexander,  (Hist.  Eccles.)  [and  others  of  the 
Roman  church].  Neither,'  he  adds,  '  did  Ezra 
correct  and  amend  the  Scriptures,  which  had 
been  corrupted  during  the  captivity — a  papist- 
ical comment  built  up  by  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
(Proem.  Com,  p.  5),  and  refuted  by  our  divines 
(see  Calovius) ;  nor  did  he  invent  the  present 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  place  of  the 
Samaritan — a  fable  refuted  by  Buxtorf  [Scrip- 
ture, Hoi.-x].  But  what  Ezra  really  did  was 
this  :  he  collected  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
into  one  volume,  purified  them  by  separating  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine,  fixed  the  canon  of  di- 
vinely inspired  books,  and  rejected  all  that  was 
heterogeneous,  and  finally  examined  the  canonical 
books,  that  nothing  foreign  or  depraved  should 
be  mixed  up  with  them,  and  pointed  out  the  true 
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metliod  of  reading  and  expounding  them :  in 
which  labour  he  had  the  assistance  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Nehemiah  [Ezra,  Mordecai, 
Simon  the  Just],  and  the  others,  in  all  cue  hun- 
dred and  twenty.'  '  It  was,'  he  observes,  '  the 
unshaken  principle  of  both  Jews  and  Christians 
that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fixed 
once  for  all  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.'  Bellarmine  also  (I.  c.)  maintains 
that  although  some  of  the  fathers  supjwsed  that 
the  whole  Scriptures  had  been  burned  and  mira- 
culously restored  by  Ezra,  as  Basil,  whose  words 
(Ep.  ad  Chilon.)  are,  '  Hie  campus  in  quo 
secessu  facto  Esdras  omnes  divinos  libros  ex 
mandato  Dei  eructavit,'  yet  that  from  the  state- 
ments of  Clirysostom,  '  that  out  of  the  re?nains  of 
the  Scripture  Ezra  recomposed  it ;'  of  Hilary 
[Prcef.  in  Psal.),  that  'Ezra  liad  collected  the 
Psalms  into  one  volume ;'  and  of  Theodoret,  that 
'  the  Scripture  having  been  depraved  in  the  time 
of  tlie  exile  was  restored  by  Ezra  ;' — these  fathers 
did  not  mean  to  assert  that  Ezra  had  restored  the 
whole  from  memory,  but  only  that  he  collected 
into  one  body  the  different  books  which  he  had 
found  dispersed  in  various  places,  and  amended 
such  parts  as  had  been  corrupted  by  the  negli- 
gence of  transcribers.  In  opposition  to  all  these 
views,  Le  Clerc  (Sentiments  de  quelques  Thio- 
logiens)  maintains  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  and  the  Esdrine  Recension  was 
a  Talmudical  fable;  in  wiiich  he  was  followed 
by  Father  Simon  and  many  others.  There  cer- 
tainly appears  but  a  very  slight  foundation  for 
the  superstructure  raised  by  Buxtorf  (Tiberias')^ 
Carpzov,  and  Prideaux  [Esdras].  That  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  however,  had  not  perished,  but 
were  read  by  the  Jews  di"iring  the  exile,  appears 
from  Dan.  ix.  1,  2,  6,  11,  12;  comp.  Ezra  vi. 
18;  vii.  10. 

Genebrard  asserts  that  there  were  no  less  than 
three  Great  Synagogues,  one  in  a.m.  3610,  or 
B.C.  394,  when  the  Hebrew  canon,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  books,  was  fixed ;  another  in  3860 
(b.c.  144),  when  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus  were 
added ;  and  a  third  in  3950  (b.c.  54),  when  the 
whole  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  books 
of  Maccabees.  But  this  statement,  being  un- 
supported by  any  historical  proof,  has  m^t  with 
no  reception. — W^.  W. 

SYNTYCHE  (2wti5x»?),  a  female  Christian 
named  in  Phil.  iv.  2. 

SYRACUSE  (tvpaKovaai),  a  celebrated  city 
on  tlie  south-east  coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily. 
It  was  a  strong,  wealthy,  and  populous  place,  to 
which  Strabo  gives  a  circumference  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  stades.  The  great 
wealth  anil  power  of  Syracuse  arose  from  its  trade, 
which  was  carried  on  extensively  while  it  re- 
mained an  independent  state  under  its  own  kings  ; 
but  about  200  B.C.  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
after  a  siege  rendered  famous  by  the  mechanical 
contrivances  whereby  Archimedes  protracted  the 
defence.  Syracuse  still  exists  as  a  considerable 
town  under  its  original  name,  and  some  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  yet  remain.  St.  Paul  spent 
three  days  at  Syracuse,  after  leaving  Melita,  when 
being  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii.  12), 

SYRIA  (Supfo).  This  great  country  is  men- 
tioned  under  the  name  of  Aram  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  several  parts  of  it  being  so  designateii. 
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wi&  the  addUton  of  a  district  name;  and  it  is 
only  by  putting  together  the  portions  thus  sepa- 
rately denominated,  that  we  learn  the  extent  of 
country  which  tlie  word  indicated  among  the  He- 
brews [see  Aram].  Aram  is  usually  rendered 
Syria  in  the  Authorized  and  other  versions : 
and  in  the  time  of  the  kings  it  more  frequently  in- 
dicates the  kingdom  of  which  Damascus  was  the 
capital  than  the  whole  country,  or  any  other  part 
of  it.  [Damascus.]  In  the  Maccabees  the 
Greek  text  frequently  employs  the  term  '  Syria  ' 
to  designate  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae ;  and  in 
the  New  Testament  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  the 
Roman  province  (Matt.  iv.  24 ;  Luke  ii.  2 ; 
Acts  XV.  23,  41  ;  xviii.  18 ;  xx.  3  ;  xxi.  3 ;  Gal. 
j.  2ni  wliich  was  governed  by  presidents,  and  to 
which  PhcBnicia  and  (with  slight  interruption) 
Judaea  also  were  attached ;  for  in  and  after  the 
time  of  Christ,  Judaea  was  for  the  most  part  go- 
verned by  a  procurator,  who  was  accountable  to 
the  president  of  Syria. 

The  word  Syria  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Some 
conceive  it  to  be  merely  a  contraction  of  Assyria, 
which  was  sometimes  considered  as  part  of  it ; 
while  others  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  Sur  (Tyre),  which  may  be  re- 
sjarded  as  the  best  known,  if  not  the  chief,  town  of 
the  whole  country.  The  names  of  both  Aram 
and  Syria  are  now  equally  unknown  in  the  coun- 
try itself,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Bar- 
esh-Sham,  or  simply  Esh-Sham,  i.  e.  the  country 
to  the  left,  in  contradistinction  to  Southern 
Arabia  or  Yemen,  i.  e.  the  country  to  the  right ; 
because  when,  in  order  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  points,  the  eye  is  supposed 
to  be  directed  towards  the  east,  Arabia  lies  on  the 
right  hand,  and  Syria  on  the  left.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  the  limits  of  ancient  Syria,  as  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  very  loosely  applied  by  the 
old  geographers.  In  general,  however,  we  may 
perceive  that  they  made  it  include  the  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and 
Amanus  in  the  north,  to  the  desert  of  Suez  and 
the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  south  ;  which  coin- 
cides pretty  well  with  the  modern  application  of 
the  name.  Some  ancient  writers,  such  as  Mela 
(i.  11)  and  Pliny  (v.  13),  give  to  Syria  a  much 
larger  extent,  carrying  it  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  making  it  include  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Adiabene.  Understood  in  the  narrower  and 
more  usual  applications,  Syria  may  be  de- 
scribed as  composed  of  three  tracts  of  land,  of 
very  different  descriptions.  That  which  adjoins 
tlie  Mediterranean  is  a  hot,  damp,  and  rather  un- 
wholesome, but  very  fruitful  valley.  The  part 
next  to  this  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  moun- 
tains, running  parallel  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, with  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  devious  val- 
leys, and  hollow  defiles.  The  air  is  here  dty  and 
healthy  ;  and  on  the  western  declivities  of  the 
mountains  are  seen  beautiful  and  highly  cultivat- 
ed terraces,  alternating  with  well-watered  valleys, 
which  have  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  and  are  densely 
peopled.  The  eastern  declivities,  on  the  contrary, 
are  dreary  mountain  deserts,  connected  with  the 
third  region,  which  may  be  described  as  a  spa- 
cious plain  of  sand  and  rock,  presenting  an  ex- 
tensive and  almost  unbroken  level. 

Spring  and  autumn  are  very  agreeable  in  Syria, 
and  the  heat  of  summer  la  the  mountain  districts 
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is  supportable.  But  in  the  plains,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  reaches  the  equator,  it  becomes  of  a  sudden 
oppressively  hot,  and  this  heat  continues  till  the 
end  of  October.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter 
is  so  mild,  that  orange-trees,  fig-trees,  palms,  and 
many  tender  shrubs  and  plants  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  while  the  heights  of  Lebanon  are  glitter- 
ing with  snow  and  hoar-frost.  In  the  districts, 
however,  which  lie  north  and  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  severity  of  winter  is  greater,  though  the 
heat  of  the  summer  is  not  less.  At  AntiocL, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  there  are  ice  and  snow  for 
several  weeks  every  winter.  Yet,  upon  the  whole, 
the  climate  and  soil  combine  to  render  this  coun- 
try one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences  through- 
out the  East. 

The  principal  Syrian  towns  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  the  following,  all  of  which  are  noticed 
under  their  respective  names  in  the  present  work  : 
— Antioch,  Seleucia,  Helbon,  Rezeph,  Tiphsah, 
Rehoboth,  Hamath,  Riblah,  Tadmor,  Baal-Ghad, 
Damascus,  Hobah,  Beth-Edeu. 

Syria,  when  we  first  become  acquainted  with 
its  histoiy,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms,  of  which  the  most  important  of  those 
mentioned  in  Scripture  was  that  of  which  Damas- 
cus was  the  metropolis.  A  sketch  of  its  history 
is  given  under  Damascus.  These  kingdoms  were 
broken  up,  or  rather  consolidated  by  conquerors, 
of  whom  the  first  appears  to  have  been  Tiglath- 
pileser.  King  of  Assyria,  about  750  B.C.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  Syria  came  under 
the  Chaldaean  yoke.  It  shared  the  fate  of  Baby- 
lonia when  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  was  again  subdued  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  At  his  death  in  B.C.  323,  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  monarchy  under  the  Seleucidae,  and 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  sovereigns 
until,  weakened  and  devastated  by  civil  wars  be- 
tween competitors  for  the  throne,  it  was  finally, 
about  B.C.  65,  reduced  by  Pompey  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  after  the  monarchy  had  sub- 
sisted 257  years.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
em])ire,  the  Saracens  became  the  next  possessors  of 
Syria,  about  a.d.  622 ;  and  when  the  crusading 
armies  poured  into  Asia,  this  country  became  the 
chief  tiieatre  of  the  great  contest  between  the  armies 
of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  and  its  plains  were 
deluged  with  Christian  and  Moslem  blood.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  Crusaders  remained  masters 
of  the  cliief  places  in  Syria ;  but  at  length  the 
power  of  the  Moslems  predominated,  and  in  1186 
Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  Syria.  It  remained  subject  to  the  sul- 
tans of  Egypt  till,  in  a.d.  1517,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan, Selini  I.,  overcame  the  Memlook  dynasty, 
and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  absorbed  in  the 
Ottoman  empire.  In  1832,  a  series  of  successes 
over  the  Turkish  arms  gave  Syria  to  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  from  whom,  however, 
after  nine  years,  it  again  passed  to  the  Turks,  in 
consequence  of  the  operations  undertaken  for  that 
purpose  by  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Stopford,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  bom- 
bardment of  Acre  in  November  1840,  Thff 
treaty  restoring  Syria  to  the  Turks  was  ratified 
early  in  the  ensuing  year.  See  Rosenmiiller's  Bib. 
Geograph.,  translated  by  the  Rev.  N.  Morren  ; 
Winer's  Real-  Worterb.  s.  v. ;  Volney's  Travels,  ii 
289,  358 ;  Modern  Traveller,  vol.  ii. ;  Napier's 
War  in  Syria. 


STRIAC  VERSIONS. 

SYR  I  AC  VERSIONS.  The  old  Syriac  version 
of  the  Scriptures  is  often  called  the  Peshito ;  a 
term  in  Syriac  which  signifies  simple  or  single, 
and  which  is  applied  to  this  version  to  mark  its 
freedom  from  glosses  and  allegorical  modes  of 
interpretation  (Havernick,  Eiiileit.  Erst.  Theil. 
zweite  Abtheil.  S.  90).  The  time  when  the  Peshito 
was  made  cannot  now  be  certainly  known.  Various 
traditions  respecting  its  origin  have  been  current 
among  the  Syrians,  which  partake  of  the  fabulous. 
Jacob  of  Edessa,  in  a  passage  communicated  by 
Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  speaks  of '  those  translators 
who  were  sent  to  Palestine  by  the  apostle  Thad- 
deus,  and  by  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa'  (Wiseman, 
Horce  Syriaca,  p.  103).  This  statement  is  not 
improbable.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  abso- 
lutely rejecting  it.  It  is  true  that  other  accounts 
are  repeated  by  Bar  Hebraeus  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced fabulous  ;  but  the  present  does  not  wear 
the  same  aspect.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  refers  to  the  translation 
before  us  in  such  a  manner  as  implies  its  high 
antiquity.  It  was  universally  circulated  among 
the  Syrians  in  his  time ;  and  accordingly  he 
speaks  of  it  as  our  version,  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  done  had  it  not  then  obtained 
general  authority.  Besides,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Wiseman  that  many  expressions  in  it  were  either 
unintelligible  to  Ephrem,  or  at  least  obscure. 
Hence  this  father  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  an 
explanation  of  many  terms  and  phrases  for  the 
benefit  of  his  countrymen.  Such  circumstances 
are  favourable  to  the  idea  of  an  early  origin. 
Perhaps  it  was  made  in  the  first  century,  agreeably 
to  the  tradition  in  Jacob  of  Edessa. 

Its  internal  character  favours  the  opinion  of 
those  who  think  that  the  Old  Testament  part,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  made  by  Chris- 
tians. Had  it  proceeded  from  Jews,  or  one  Jew, 
as  Simon  supposed,  it  would  not  have  been  free 
from  the  glosses  in  which  that  people  so  much 
indulged.  It  would  probably  have  resolved 
anthropomorphisms  and  other  figurative  expres- 
sions, as  is  done  in  the  Sept. ;  and  have  exhi- 
bited less  negligence  and  awkwardness  in  render- 
ing the  Levitical  precepts  (Hirzel,  De  Pentat. 
vers.  Syr.  indole,  Commentat.  crit.-exeget.,  p.  127, 
et  seq.).  Besides,  the  Messianic  passages  show 
that  no  Jew  translated  them.  Dathe  conjectured 
that  the  author  was  a  Jewish  Christian,  which  is 
not  improbable  ;  for  the  version  does  present  evi- 
dence of  Jewish  influences  upon  it — influences 
subdued  and  checked  by  Christian  opinions, 
yet  not  wholly  imperceptible.  Hence  some 
have  thought  that  use  was  made  of  the  Targums 
by  the  translator  or  translators.  This  can  scarcely 
be  proved.  The  Jews  were  numerous  throughout 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  as  we  learn  from  Jose- 
phus ;  and  their  modes  of  interpretation  were 
prevalent  in  consequence.  There  is  therefore  an 
approach  to  the  Chaldaic  usus  loquendi — a  simi- 
larity to  Jewish  exegesis.  If  the  authors  were 
originally  Jews,  who  had  afterwards  embraced 
Christianity,  this  indication  of  Jewish  influence 
is  at  once  accounted  for,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  supposition  that  they  made  actual  use  of 
the  Targums  when  translating  the  original.  It 
is  now  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  Septuagint 
was  consiilted  by  the  authors  of  the  Peshito. 
There  is  indeed  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween it  and  our  version,  not  so  much  in  single 
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passages  as  in  general  tenor  ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  Greek  was  used.  Perhap* 
it  was  afterwards  employed  in  revising  and  cor- 
recting the  Peshito.  The  latter  was  sometimes 
interpolated  out  of  it  in  after  times  (Hitvernick, 
p.  92;  Hirzel,  p.  100;  Credner,  p.  107). 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  taken  from  the  origijial 
Hebrew.  In  establishing  tliis  position,  external 
and  internal  arguments  unite. 

Eichhorn  tried  to  show,  from  the  parts  of  the 
version  itself,  that  it  proceeded  from  several  per- 
sons. Without  Eissenting  to  all  his  arguments,  or 
attaching  importance  to  many  of  his  presumptive 
circumstances,  we  agree  with  him  in  opinion. 
Tradition,  too,  aflSrms  the  same  thing ;  and  the 
words  of  Ephrem  are  favourable  where  he  says, 
on  Josh.  XV.  28,  '  since  those  who  translated  inio 
Syriac  did  not  understand  the  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  word,'  &c.  (Von  Lengeike,  Commentatio 
Critica  de  Ephr.  Syro  s.  s.  interprete,  p.  24). 

The  Peshito  contains  all  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Apocryphal  were  not 
originally  included.  They  must,  however,  have 
been  early  rendered  into  Syriac  out  of  the  Septua- 
gint, because  Ephrem  quotes  them.  In  his  day, 
the  books  of  Maccabees  were  wanting  in  the 
Syriac ;  as  also  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel. 
After  the  Syrian  church  had  been  divided  into 
different  sections,  various  recensions  of  the  version 
were  made.  The  recension  of  the  Nestorians  is 
often  quoted  in  the  scholia  of  Gregory  Bar 
Hebreeus.  According  to  Wiseman,  this  recension 
extended  no  farther  than  the  points  appended  to 
llie  Syriac  letters.  The  Karkaphensian  recension 
is  also  cited  by  Bar  Hebraeus.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  supposed  to  be  a  separate  version,  till  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Wiseman  at  Rome  threw  light 
upon  its  true  character.  From  the  examination 
of  two  codices  in  the  Vatican  library,  he  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  merely  a  revision  of  the  Peshito, 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  pointing  and 
a  jieculiar  arrangement  of  the  books,  but  not  de- 
viating essentially  from  the  common  text.  In 
this  recension,  Job  comes  before  Samuel  ;  and 
immediately  after  Isaiah,  the  minor  prophets. 
The  Proverbs  succeed  Daniel.  The  arrangement 
in  the  New  Testament  is  quite  as  singular.  It 
begins  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  ends 
with  the  four  Gospels  ;  while  the  ejjistles  of  James, 
Peter,  and  John  come  before  the  fourteen  letters 
of  Paul,  Tliis  recension  proceeded  from  the 
Monophysites.  According  to  Assemani  and 
Wiseman,  the  name  signifies  mountainous, 
because  it  originated  with  those  living  about 
Mount  Sagara,  where  there  was  a  monastery  of 
Jacobite  Syrians,  or  simply  because  it  was  used 
by  them. 

The  Peshito  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
is  one  and  the  same  version,  having  been  made  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Bishop 
Marsh,  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  contends  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment part  was  not  made  till  after  the  canon  had 
been  formed,  i.  e.  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  From  the  fact,  however,  of  its  wanting 
the  books  that  were  not  received  at  once  by  the  early 
Christians,  viz.,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  claims  a  higher  antiquity  than  th« 
learned  prelate  assigns  it.  Had  the  version  beoj 
made  in  the  third  century,  it   is   not  probable 
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that  these  epistles  would  have  been  wanting. 
Michaelis  therefore  seems  to  have  been  right  in 
placing  it  in  the  first  century.  Hug  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  Peshito  had  originally 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  four  Catholic  epistles 
which  are  now  wanting,  and  that  they  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  version  in  the  fourtii  cen- 
tury ;  but  his  opinion  is  improbable,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Bertholdt  and  Guerike  (Berthyldt, 
Einleit.  th.  ii.  s.  635 ;  Guerike,  Einleit.  a.  44, 
not.  1). 

As  the  Old  Testament  part  was  made  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  so  the  New  Testament  portion 
was  translated  from  tlie  original  Greek. 

In  consequence  of  the  variety  observable  in  the 
mode  of  translating  different  books,  Hug  supposes 
that  the  New  Testament  proceeded  from  ditl'erent 
hands.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  probable.  The 
tradition  of  the  Syrians  themselves  (Assemani, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  ii.  486)  refers  it  to  one  person ; 
and  such  is  the  opinion  of  Eichhorn.  The  text 
of  it  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Hug  assigns  it  to  the 
KOivi)  fKSoffts,  or  tmrevised  text ;  while  Griesbach 
thinks  that  it  comes  nearer  the  Occidental  than  any 
of  the  other  recensions.  Scholz  reckons  it  to  the 
Constantinopolltan,  although  he  admits  that  it 
contains  Alexandrian  and  singular  readings. 

The  Old  Testament  Peshito  was  first  printed  in 
the  Paris  Polyglott,  with  a  translation  by  Gabriel 
Sionita.  The  text  is  by  no  means  accurate,  for 
the  editor  supplied  deficiencies  in  his  MSS.  out  of 
the  Vulgate.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  the 
London  Polyglott  from  various  MSS. ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Roediger  pronounces  the  London  edition  to 
have  been  more  carelessly  executed  on  the  whole 
than  the  Paris  one  (Hallische  Lit.  Zeit.  1832, 
No.  5,  p.  38).  The  edition  published  by  Professor 
Lee  in  1823,  4to.,  for  the  use  of  the  British  and 
foreign  Bible  Society,  is  the  best.  It  was  ably 
reviewed  by  Roediger  in  the  Hall.  Lit.  Zeit.  for 
1832,  No.  4.  The  best  lexicon  is  Michaelis's  re- 
print and  enlargement  of  Castell's,  published  in 
two  parts  at  Gottingen,  1788,  4to. 

The  New  Testament  Peshito  was  first  made 
known  in  Europe  by  Moses  of  Merdin,  a  Syrian 
priest,  who  was  sent  by  Ignatius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  in  1552,  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the 
name  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  also  to  superin- 
tend the  printing  of  the  Syriac  Testament.  It 
was  first  published  at  Vienna  in  1555,  by  Albert 
Widmanstadt,  chancellor  of  Austria  under  Fer- 
dinand I.  Two  MSS.  were  employed.  L.  de 
Dieu  subsequently  published  the  Apocalypse  from 
an  ancient  MS.  formerly  in  the  library  of  the 
younger  Scaliger,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
university  at  Leyden,  containing  part  of  the 
Philoxenian  or  younger  Syriac  version ;  or  rather 
of  the  translation  made  by  Thomas  of  Harclea. 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1627,  4to.,  reprinted  with  a  Latin 
version  and  notes  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  Amster- 
dam, 1693,  fol.).  Pococke  published  the  four 
epistles,  viz.,  second  Peter,  second  and  third  John, 
and  Jude,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1630,  4to.).  This  is  the  only  MS. 
of  the  Peshito,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  which  con- 
taing  these  four  epistles,  together  with  the  Acts 
and  the  three  Catholic  epistles  universally  ac- 
knowledged. The  character  of  this  version  of  the 
four  epistles  does  not  generally  correspond  with 
that  of  the  Peshito ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 
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betray  a  later  age,  and  probably  belongs  to  th* 
Philoxenian  or  Heraclean,  of  which  it  apparently 
forms  a  part.  All  the  parts  were  collected  and 
printed  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  along  with  the 
Old  Testament  portion ;  and  transferred  to  thf 
London  Polyglott,  with  corrections.  Tht  best 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  Peshito  are  the 
second  edition  of  Schaaf,  Lugd.  Bat.  4to.,  1717} 
and  that  prepared  by  Professor  Lee  for  the  Bible 
Society,  London,  1816,  4to.  The  best  Lexicon, 
which  also  serves  as  a  concordance,  is  Schaaf 's, 
in  one  quarto  volume,  published  at  Leyden,  in 
1709,  4to. 

The  style  of  this  version  is  generally  pure,  the 
original  well  translated,  and  the  idioms  trans- 
ferred to  the  Syriac  with  ease,  vigour,  and  ])ro- 
priety.  It  need  create  no  surprise  that  it  diflers 
considerably  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS. 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  since  it  existed 
much  earlier  than  the  oldest  codices  now  extant. 
Its  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  tlie  New 
Testament  is  valuable  and  important.  Nor  is  it 
wholly  without  its  use  in  the  criticism  of  the 
same  (Winer,  De  usu  vers.  Syriacee  N.  T.  critico 
caute  instituendo,  Erlang.  1823,  4to.).  See 
Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  the 
various  Introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, especially  those  of  Havernick  and  De 
Wette  (last  edition)  to  the  Old,  and  those  of 
Hug,  Michaelis  (by  Marsh),  and  De  Wette  (last 
edition)  to  the  New  Testament  ;  Wiseman, 
HorcB  Syriacce,  vol.  i.,  Romae,  1828,  8vo. 
For  the  Old  Testament  Peshito  consult  also 
Hirzel,  De  Pentat.  vers.  Syr.  quam  vacant  Pe- 
schito,  indole,  Lips.  1825,  Svo. ;  Credner,  Dc  Pro- 
phetarum  tnin.  vers.  Syr.  quam  Peschito  vocaut 
indole.  Getting.  1827,  8vo. ;  C.  v.  Lengerke, 
De  EphrcBmi  Syr.  arte  hermeneutica,  Regiom. 
1831,  8vo.,  and  Comnt.  crit.  de  Ephr.  Syy-o  s.  s, 
interprete,  Hal.  1828,  4to. ;  Gesenius,  Ueber 
Jesaia,  vol.  i. ;  Lee,  Prolegomena  to  Bagster's 
Polyglott;  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  V.  T., 
Paris,  1678,  4to. 

For  the  New  Testament  Peshito  see  also  J.  G. 
C.  Adler,  N.  T.  versiones  Syriacce  simplex, 
Philoxeniana  et  Hierosolymitana,  detiuo  exaini- 
natce  et  adfidem,  &c.,  Halhiae,  1789,  4to. ;  G.  C. 
Storr,  Observationes  super  N.  T.  versionibus 
Syriacis,  Stuttg.  1772,  Svo.  ;  J.  G.  Reusch, 
Syrus  interpres  cumfonte  N.  T.  Grceco  collatus. 
Lips,  1741,  Svo.  Various  Arabic  versions  have 
been  made  from  the  Old  Testament  Peshito. 
These  have  been  already  mentioned  [Arabic 
Versions].  The  Persian  version  of  the  Gospels 
in  the  London  Polyglott  was  also  derived  from 
the  Peshito.  Hug  thinks  that  it  was  made  at 
Edessa  (^Introduction,  §§  81,  82,  83). 

Besides  the  Peshito,  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Horreum  Mysteriotnim,  men- 
tions two  other  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Philoxenian  and  the  Harclean. 

The  Philoxenian  was  made  from  the  original 
Greek  into  Syriac,  in  the  city  of  Mabug.  It  is 
so  called  from  Phlloxenus  or  Xenayas,  Bishop  o\ 
Mabug  or  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  in  relation  to  the  part  which  this 
bishop  took  in  the  version.  The  testimony  of 
Bar  Hebraeus  is  not  uniform.  In  one  passage  ha 
affirms  that  it  was  made  in  the  tim".  of  Philo. 
xenus ;  in  his  Chronicon,  that  it  was  done  6y 
desire  of  this  bishop  j  and  in  another  place  of  th« 
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«ame  work,  that  it  was  his  own  pyoditction.  Aglie- 
laeus  (Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  83) 
states,  that  the  author  of  it  w^  Polycarp,  rural 
Bishop  of  Philoxenus.  Agaui,  in  an  Arabic  MS. 
quoted  by  Assemani,  Philoxenus  is  said  to  have 
translated  the  four  Gospels  into  Syriac.  Thus 
all  is  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
the  version.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  it 
proceeded  in  whole,  or  in  part  only,  from  Philo- 
xenus himself;  or  whether  Polycarp,  acting  under 
his  auspices  and  by  his  advice,  deserves  the  ho- 
nour of  the  work.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  it 
was  made  between  the  years  485  and  518  of  the 
Christian  era,  most  probably  in  508. 

No  MS.  of  this  version  has  been  yet  discovered, 
either  complete  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  its  intrinsic  merit.  Bar  He- 
braeus  does  not  quote  it.  Hence  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  almost  supplanted  in  his  day.  It  is 
known  to  the  public  only  by  a  few  fragments 
constituting  the  marginal  annotations  of  a  very 
ancient  Vatican  MS.  examined  by  Wiseman  and 
numbered  153.  The  passages  were  first  printed 
by  Wiseman  in  his  Horee  SyriaccB,  p.  178, 
sq.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  these 
specimens,  the  version  was  much  superior  to  the 
Peshito, — a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  the 
Syrian  tradition  respecting  it. 

The  Harclean  derives  its  name  from  Thomas 
of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  in  Syria.  Various  notices 
of  Thomas's  life  have  been  collected  by  Bern- 
stein from  ancient  authors;  He  was  bishop  of 
Mabug  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  and  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century.  From 
thence  he  fled  into  Egypt,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  a  monastery  at  Alexandria,  where  he  laboured 
in  amending  the  Syriac  Philoxenian  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  From  postscripts  added  by 
himself  it  appears  that  he  corrected  the  Gospels  of 
the  Philoxenian  after  two  (some  MSS.  have  three) 
Greek  MSS.  ;  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  epistles 
after  one.  fiaving  revised  and  amended  the  en- 
tire text  with  great  care,  rendering  it  as  conform- 
able as  possible  to  the  Greek  copies  which  he  had 
before  him,  the  work  was  completed  and  published 
in  the  year  of  Christ  616.  The  basis  of  it  was 
the  Philoxenian  ;  but  the  Peshito  seems  to  have 
been  also  consulted.  Still  it  was  not  so  much  a 
new  recension  of  the  Philoxenian,  as  an  addi- 
tional version  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  described  as  a  third  translation  by 
Bar  Hebraeus.  The  most  complete  MS.  of  this 
translation  which  has  yet  been  described,  is  that 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Ridley,  now  in  the 
library  of  New  College  Oxford.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  this  copy  must  consult 
Ridley's  Dissertation  concerning  the  Genius  and 
Use  of  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament 
(London,  1761),  and  White's  preface  to  tlie 
printed  edition  of  it.  It  contains  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse,  and 
from  the  27th  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  end  of  that  epistle. 
The  edition  of  Professor  White  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Harclean  version  published.  It  is  in  four 
volumes  4to.,  Oxford,  1778-1803.  The  text 
agrees  generally  with  the  Alexandrine  family,  as 
might  be  inferred  a  priori  from  the  place  where 
it  was  made.  It  is  now  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  Harclean  version  embraced  originally 
l\ie  entire  New  Testament.    No  MS.  has  yet  been 
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found  which  has  the  Apocalypse.  Gregory  Bar 
Hebraeus,  who  quotes  and  criticises  tlie  version, 
has  no  citation  from  this  book — a  circumstance 
favourable  to  the  opinion  that  it  jiever  belonged 
to  the  version  in  question.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  determine  whether  it  ever  extended  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  version  is  extremely  literal.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  translator's  endeavour  that  not 
a  word  or  syllable  of  tlie  original  should  be 
lost.  Accordingly,  he  has  often  sacrificed  the 
Syriac  idiom  to  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Greek 
text.  The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Peshito. 
Bernstein  thus  contrasts  the  two  translations : 
'  In  ilia  (Simplice)  interpretatio  est  liberior,  ver- 
borum  quodque  non  exprimeiis,  sed  sensum  eorum 
per  ambitum  magis,  quam  ad  fidem  enuntiaus, 
oratio  consuetudini  sermonis  Syriaci  accommoda- 
tjor,  elegantior,  et  intellectu  facilior  ;  haec  (Char- 
klensis)  ad  verbum  facta  diligenter  archetypum 
reddit,  sed  oratio  ejus  ea  ipsa  de  causa  a  com- 
muni  Syrorum  usu  loquendi  saepe  abhorret,  lo- 
cisque  baud  paucis  obscura  est  et  sine  Graeco  ex- 
emplo  vix  apta  ad  intelligendum.  Ilia  Syrorum 
isfius  temporis  doctorum  de  Novi  Testamenti 
locis  sententias  et  explicationes  refert,  haec  Grae- 
conim  prsecipuae  auctoritatis  exemplarium,  quae 
exeunte  seculo  sexto  Thomas  Charklensis  Alex- 
andriae,  illustri  literarum  illius  temporis  sede,  in- 
venit,  effigiem  mira  similitudine  exscriptam  re- 
praesentat '  (p.  38).  The  same  writer  has  printed 
a  specimen  of  it  along  with  a  specimen  of  the 
old  Syriac;  as  also  the  readings  quoted  by  Bar 
Hebraeus  in  his  Horreum  Mysteriorum. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be  seen, 
that  what  is  usually  called  the  Phi/oxenian, 
should  be  designated  the  Harclean  version.  The 
two  are  quite  distinct.  Of  the  one  we  know  ex- 
ceedingly little ;  the  other  has  been  printed  under 
the  superintendence  of  White,who  erroneously  calls 
it  the  Philoxe7iia7i.  (See  Wiseman's  Horte  Sy- 
riaca; ;  Bernstein's  Conimentatio  de  Charklensi 
Novi  Testamenti  translatione  Syriacd  ;  Ridley's 
Dissertatio  de  Syriacarum  Novi  Foederis  ver- 
sionum  indole  atque  usu  ;  Adler's  Novi  Testa- 
menti versiones  Syriacce  Simplex,  Philoxeniatia 
et  Hierosolymitana,  &c. ;  White's  edition  of  the 
Harclean,  vol.  i.;  Bertholdt's  Krit.  Journal  der 
neuesten  Theol.  Literatur,  tom.  xiv. ;  Loehnis's 
Grundzuge,  pp.  373-4 ;  and  Davidson's  Lectures 
on  Biblical  Criticism.') 

There  is  also  another  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Paless- 
tino-Syriac,  which  was  discovered  by  Adler  in  a 
Vatican  MS.  (No.  19).  The  MS.  seems,  from 
the  subscription,  to  have  been  written  in  a  mo- 
nastery at  Antioch,  a.d.  1030.  The  language  is 
a  mixture  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  the  character  em- 
ployed is  peculiar.  The  MS.  consists  merely  of 
a  lectionary  or  evangelistarium,  embracing  no 
more  than  lessons  from  the  four  Gospels  for  all 
the  Sundays  and  festivals  in  the  year.  Internal 
evidence  favours  the  idea,  that  this  version  was 
made  in  some  part  of  Syria,  subject  at  the  time 
to  the  Romans ;  probably  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  text  agrees  with  the  western  family.  The 
story  of  the  adulteress,  though  wanting  ip  the 
Peshito  and  Harclean,  is  given  in  this  version, 
almost  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  it^^p- 
pears  in  the  Codex  Bezae.    Spepijpens  Qf  H  MB 
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given  by  Adler  in  bis  Treatise  on  Syriac  Ver- 
tiona,  p.  137,  sq.  See  also  Eichhorn's  All- 
gem.  Bibliotk.  ii.,  p.  498,  sq. ;  and  Marsh's  Notet 
to  Michaelia's  Introduction.  Dr.  Scholz  col- 
lated it  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
(Davidson's  Lectures,  pp.  65,  66,) — S.  D. 

SyRO-PH(ENICIA(2upo^oi«'»/c77),  or  Phk- 
mciA  Proper,  called  Syro  or  Syrian  Phoenicia, 
from  being  included  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.  It  includes  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Canaan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
which  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  situated ; 
and  the  same  country,  which  is  called  Syro- 
Phoenicia  in  the  Acts,  is  in  the  Gospels  called  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  woman  also 
described  as  Syro-Phoenician  ('Svpofoivicrcra)  in 
Mark  vii.  2-6,  is  in  Matt.  xv.  22  called  a 
Canaanitish  woman,  because  that  country  was 
still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  of 
whom  Sidon  was  the  eldest  son. 
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TAANACH  Cniy^n ;  Sept.  @afdK),  a  royal 
city  of  tfie  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  21),  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Issachar,  but  assigned  to  Manasseh 
(Judg.i.  27;  V.  19;  Josh.  xvii.  11-21;  1  Kings 
iv.  12).  Schubert,  followed  by  Robinson,  finds  it 
in  the  modern  Taannuk,  now  a  mean  hamlet  on 
the  south  side  of  a  small  hill,  with  a  summit  of. 
table-land.  It  lies  on  the  south-western  border 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  four  miles  south  of  Me- 
giddo,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
(Judg.  V.  19).  Schuheit,  Morgenland,  in.  I6i ; 
Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  iii.  136  :  Bib.  Sacra,  i.  76. 

TABEAL  (^K?0,  God  is  good;  Sept. 
TaPft)K),  father  of  the  unnamed  person  on  whom 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
proposed  to  bestow  the  crown  of  Judah  in  case 
they  succeeded  in  dethroning  Ahaz  (Isa.  vii.  (i ). 
Who  '  Tabeal's  son '  was  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
conjectured  that  he  was  some  factious  and  pow- 
erful Ephraimite  (perhaps  Zichri,  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
7),  who  promoted  the  war  in  the  hope  of  this  result. 

TABERAH,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert.     [Wandering.] 

TABERNACLE  (ly'lD  ^HK,  tent  of  assem- 
bly, from  the  root  nv\  tofx  or  appoint  time  and 
place  of  a  tneeting').  Kimchi  explains  the  name 
thus  :  '  And  thus  was  called  the  lyiD  ?riN,  be- 
cause the  Israelites  were  assembled  and  congre- 
gated there,  and  also  because  he  (Jehovah)  met 
there  with  Moses,'  &c.  It  is  also  called  7n{< 
nnyn,  or  nnyn  ptJiO,  tent  of  testimony,  from 
^1V,  testari,  to  witness.  The  Septuagint  almost 
constantly  uses  the  phrase  (TKr^v^  rov  (laprvpiov, 
and  in  Kings  viii.,  tricftytafia  tov  fxaprvplov,  not  dis- 
tinguishing the  roots  HJ?*  and  liy.  The  Vulgate 
has  tabernaculum  foederis,  tent  of  the  covenant. 
With  this  rendering  agrees  Luther's  Sti/tshiitte. 
The  Chaldee  and  Syrian  translators  have 
N3DT  pB'D,  tent  of  festival. 

We  may  distinguish  in  the  Old  Testament 
(bree  sacred  tabernacles  ;  I.  The  Ante-Sinaitic, 
which  was  probably  the  dwelling  of  Moses,  and 
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was  placed  by  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  th« 
desert,  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
Exod.  xxxiii,  7,  '  Moses  took  the  tabeniacle,  and 
pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  tlie 
camp,  and  called  it  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrc 
gation.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  on« 
which  sought  the  Lord  went  out  unto  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  which  was  without  the 
camp.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  went 
out  unto  the  tabernacle,  that  all  the  people  rose 
up,  and  stood  every  man  at  bis  tent  door,  and 
looked  •after  Moses  until  he  was  gone  into  tlie 
tabernacle.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  en- 
tered into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de- 
scended and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses.  And  all  the 
people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand  at  the  taber- 
nacle door  :  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and  wor- 
shipped, every  one  in  his  tent  door.' 

II.  The  Ante-Sinaitic  tabernacle,  which  had 
served  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  Exodus, 
was  superseded  by  the  Sinaitic  :  tliis  was  con- 
structed by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  as  a  portable 
mansion-house,  guildhall,  and  cathedral,  and 
set  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the 
second  year  after  leaving  Egypt.  Of  this  alone 
we  have  accurate  descriptions.  Philo  (Opera,  ii. 
p.  146)  calls  it  Uphi^  (poprirSy,  and  Josephus 
(Antiq.  iii.  6.  1),  vdbs  fi,fTa(pep6fjieyos  ko} 
ffvfj.irepii/o(TTuy,  a  portable  travelling  tetnple.  It 
is  also  sometimes  called  ?3^n,  '  temple '  (1  Sam. 
i.  9,  iii.  3). 

III.  The  Davidic  tabernacle  was  erected  by 
David  in  Jerusalem  for  the  reception  of  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  12),  while  the  old  tabernacle  remained 
to  the  days  of  Solomon  at  Gibeon,  together  with 
the  brazen  altar,  as  the  place  where  sacrifices  were 
offered   (1  Chron.  xvi.  39,  and  2  Chron.  i.  3). 

The  second  of  these  sacred  tents  is,  as  the  most 
important,  called  the  tabernacle  par  excellence. 
Moses  was  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  have  it 
erected  in  tlie  Arabian  desert,  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  Israelites,  who  carried  it  about 
with  them  in  their  migrations  until  after  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  when  it  remained  stationary  for 
longer  periods  in  various  towns  of  Palestine. 

The  materials  of  which  this  tent  was  composed 
were  so  costly,  that  sceptics  have  questioned 
whether  they  could  be  furnished  by  a  nomadic 
race.  The  tabernacle  exceeded  in  costliness  and 
splendour,  in  proportion  to  the  slender  means  of  a 
nomadic  people,  the  magnificence  of  any  cathe- 
dral of  the  present  day,  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  the  surrounding  population.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  Moses  was  directed  by  Jehovali 
to  collect  the  means  for  erecting  the  tabernacle, 
not  by  church-rates,  but  by  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. The  mode  of  collecting  these  means,  and 
the  design  of  the  structure,  are  fully  described  in 
Exod.  XXV.  to  xxvii.,  and  in  xxxv.  to  xxxvii.; 
which  the  reader  should  penise  in  connection 
with  the  following  remarks  :  'And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  bring  me  an  offering  :  of  every 
man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  liis  heart  ye 
shall  take  my  offering.  And  this  is  the  offering 
which  ye  shall  take  of  them ;  gold,  and  silver, 
and  brass,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair,  and  rams'  skins  dyed 
red,  and  badgers'  skins,  and  shitlim-wocd,'  &<% 
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In  addition  to  these  voluntary  contributbns,  tiie 
half  shekel  redemption-money,  which  every  adult 
male  paid  in  substitution  of  the  first-born,  was 
applied  to  the  casting  of  the  sockets  on  which  the 
boards  rested — in  the  whole  100  talents,  and  1775 
shekels.  Of  the  100  talents  were  cast  100  sock- 
ets, and  of  the  remaining  1775  shekels  were  made 
hooks,  platings,  and  bands  for  the  pillars  (Exod. 
XXX.  13;  xxxviii.  24-28).  Public  worship  was 
also  maintained  by  various  fines  and  trespass- 
offerings  (Lev.  V.  15;  xxvii.  3;  Num.  iii.  47; 
vii.  55). 

The  graphic  description  given  in  Exodus  indi- 
cates tliat  the  framework  of  the  tabernacle  consisted 
of  perpendicular  gilded  boards  of  acacia  wood. 
These  boards  were  fixed  into  silver  sockets,  and 
were  kept  together  by  means  of  golden  rings, 
through  which  transverse  bars  were  passed.  Over 
this  wooden  framework  four  coverings  were  spread, 
the  first  of  which  consisted  of  byssus,  or  of  a  fine 
cotton  texture,  dark  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
into  which  the  representations  of  cherubim  were 
woven.  The  second  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  first,  and  consisted  of  a  texture  made  of  the 
very  fine  wool  which  giows  between  the  hair  of 
some  breeds  of  goats.  The  third  covering  was  a 
pall,  made  of  red  morocco  leather;  and  the 
fourth  was  also  a  pall  of  a  stronger  leather,  more 
capable  of  resisting  inclement  weather.  It  was 
probably  made  of  sealskins,  which  were  furnished 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Tlie  first  and  second  of  these 
coverings  consisted  of  several  curtains,  which 
were  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of 
golden  hooks  and  eyes. 

In  the  pictorial  illustrations  the  four  coverings 
of  the  tabernacle  are  usually  represented  as  being 
all  sj)read  over  the  wooden  frame,  so  as  to  hang 
down  outside  the  boards.  But  this  seems,  as  BUhr 
remarks,  not  quite  correct.  The  splendid  cover- 
ing of  blue  and  purple  byssus,  with  interwoven 
images  of  cherubim,  was  suspended  by  hooks  and 
eyes  within  the  boards,  so  that  the  inside  of  the 
tabernacle  was  covered  entirely  as  with  costly 
tapestry. 

The  entrance  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and 
was  closed  by  means  of  a  splendid  curtain 
of  byssus,  into  which  figures  were  woven.  This 
curtain  was  supported  by  fine  wooden  columns, 
which  were  plated  with  gold.  Against  incle- 
ment weather  the  curtain  was  protected,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Josephus,  by  a 
linen  covering.  The  interior  of  the  tabernacle 
was  divided  into  two  rooms.  The  sanctuary  was 
twenty  cubits  long,  ten  cubits  wide,  and  ten 
high.  The  holy  of  holies  was  ten  cubits  square, 
and  ten  high,  and  was  separated  from  the  sanc- 
tuary by  a  curtain,  into  which  the  figures  of 
cnerubim  were  woven,  and  which  was  sup- 
ported by  four  columns  plated  with  gold.  The  ta- 
bernacle was  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  court-yard, 
which  was  one  hundred  cubits  long  and  fifty 
cubits  wide,  and  was  surrounded  by  columns, 
from  which  cotton  curtains  were  suspended.  The 
entrance  was  twenty  cubits  wide,  and  was  closed 
by  a  suspended  curtain.  In  the  holy  of  holies 
stood  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  In  the  sanctuary 
was  placed  on  the  north  the  table  with  the  twelve 
loaves  of  shewbread,  together  with  cups,  saucers, 
&c. ;  opposite  to  this  table  towards  the  south 
stood  the  golden  candlestick  with  six  branches; 
ill  the  middle,  between  the  table  and  the  candle- 
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stick,  stood  the  altar  of  incense.  In  tlie  court 
under  the  open  sky  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings,  and  between  this  altar  and  the  sanctuary 
was  placed  tlie  brazen  laver. 

Among  the  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  8truc~ 
ture  of  the  tabernacle,  those  lately  published  by 
Captain  W.  Rhind  are  distinguished  by  their 
beauty. 

The  typology  of  the  tabernacle  has  been  ex- 
plained by  divines  of  former  centuries  in  a  rather 
daring  manner.  Salomon  Tan  Til,  in  his  Com- 
meiitatio  de  Tabernaculo  Mosis,  is  very  explicit 
in  his  typological  statements.  For  instance : 
'  Considerare  oportet  materiam  quse  est  lignum 
fragile,  ita  quoque  ecclesia  coUigitur  ex  homini- 
bus  ejusdem  conditionis,  dum  omnes  natura 
fragiles  sunt.'  The  wood  of  the  tabernacle  sig- 
nifies the  fragility  of  men  constituting  the 
Church.  '  Ornatus  ab  auro  introductus  est  em- 
blema  correctae  fragilitatis,  scilicet  vocati  sancti 
intus  gloriosi  sunt  propter  dona  spiritualia  una 
cum  justitia  Christi  imputata.'  The  golden  or- 
naments  signify  that  the  fragility  of  the  saints 
has  been  removed  by  the  spiritual  gifts  and  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  'Tegumenta 
pellicea  rubefacta  inclementiae  aeris  exposita, 
quidni  nobis  sint  emblemata  martyrum  sanguine 
Christi  et  suo  tinctorum  ?  nam  sicut  tegumenta 
pellicea  ilia  ex  mactatis  animalibus  detracta 
fueiant,  ita  quoque  martyres  occisi  et  mactati  per 
memoriam  martyrii  sui  ecclesiEe  quasi  exuvias 
relinquuiit  perpetuo  ostentandas,  quod  diligen- 
tissime  factum  est  in  martyrologiis.'  The  skins 
dyed  red  arc  emblems  of  the  martyrs  whose  ex- 
ample is  exhibited  in  the  martyrologies,  &c. 

Vestiges  of  typological  interpretations  occur 
even  in  Philo  (^Opera,  ii.  p.  146,  sq.)  ;  Josephus 
(Atitiq.  iii.  7.  7) ;  Clem,  Alex.  (Stromata,  V. 
p.  562,  sq.),  and  Hieronymus  (Ep.  64,  ad  Fabiol.) 
Compare  Witsii  Miscellanea  Sacra,  i.  318,  sq. ; 
Kraftii  Observationes  Sacra,  i.  p.  136 ;  and 
Biihr's  Symbolik  Medosas  ischen  Cultus. 

We  do  not  belong  to  those  who  either  deny  or 
overlook  the  symbolism  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
general,  or  that  of  the  tabernacle  in  particular. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  interpretations 
and  applications  of  the  typologians  are  generally 
more  arbitrary  and  less  cogent  than  the  psycho- 
logical and  moral  facts  which  the  history  of  the 
tabernacle  places  before  our  observation,  and  to 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  refers. 

Compare  the  cognate  articles  Aaron  ;  Axtar  ; 
Akk;  Cherubim;  Court;  Elders;  Eleazar; 
Gershonites  ;  Incense  ;  Kohathitbs  ;  Korah- 
iTEs;  Laver;  Levites  ;  Merarites  ;  Offer- 
ings; Priests;  Sacuifices;  Shew-bread  ; 
Sea,  Brazen;  Urim  and  Thummim,  &c. 

Besides  the  works  of  S.  van  Til  and  Biihr, 
compare  also  Bh.  Conrad.,  De  Generali  Taber- 
naculi  Mosis  Structura  et  Figura,  Offenbach, 
1712;  Bh.  Lamy,  De  Tabernaculo  Foederis 
libri  septem,  Paris,  1720  ;  J.  G.  Tympe,  Taber- 
naculi  e  Motmmentis  Descriptio,  Jena,  1731; 
Benzelii  Dmerto^iowes,  ii.  97,  sq.;  Millii  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra,  Amit.  1754,  p.  329,  sq. ;  Teb. 
Riin.  De  iis  qute  ex  Arabia  in  tisum  Taberna- 
culi  fuerant  petita,  Ultraject.  1 753,  ed.  J.  M. 
Schrockh,  Lips.  1755 ;  V.  Meyer,  Bibeldeutung, 
p.  262,  sq. ;  Description  de  I'Egypte,  Vol.  i, 
pi.  II.  A.  fig.  4 ;  Michelangelo  Lanzi,  La  Sacra 
Scrittura  illustrata  con  monum.  Fenico  Auwi 
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ed  Egiziani,  Roma,   1827,  fol. ;    Winer,  ReaU 
W&rterbuch,  art.  '  Stiftshutte.'— C.  H.  F.  B. 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF  (niSBiian; 
in  Josephus  aKi)voiT-tjyia),  one  of  the  three  great 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  being  that  of  the  closing 
year,  as  the  Passover  was  of  the  spring.  In  Lev. 
xxiii.  34-43,  directions  for  observing  the  feast  are 
given  in  very  clear  terms.  It  was  to  commence 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri), 
and  consequently  five  days  after  the  great  day  of 
annual  atonement ;  it  was  to  last  for  seven  days  ; 
the  first  day  and  the  following  eighth  day  were 
to  be  Sabbaths ;  seven  days  were  offerings  to  be 
made  :  '  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the 
boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm-trees, 
and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the 
brook ;  ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days,  and 
ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God,  when 
ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land ;  that 
your  generations  may  know  that  I  made  the 
children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths  when  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  (comp. 
Num.  xxix.  13-34).  The  festival  was  therefore 
commemorative  of  the  divine  goodness  as  exer- 
cised towards  the  Jews  when  they  were  wandering 
in  the  desert,  as  well  as  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  the  supply  of  the  rich  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and 
so  was  fitted  te  awaken  the  most  lively  feelings 
of  piety  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  in  each 
successive  generaf'ion.  Nor  would  it  be  a  small 
enhancement  of  the  joy  felt  on  the  occasion  that 
the  solemn  purification  of  the  day  of  atonement 
had  just  taken  place,  leaving  the  heart  open  to 
free  and  unrestrained  emotions  of  pleasure.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  such  an  observance  was  a  very 
important  element  in  that  system  of  education,  by 
facts,  customs,  and  institutions,  which  formed  so 
marked  a  peculiarity  in  Mosaism,  antl  must  have 
proved  most  effectual  for  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  the  young,  and  for  the  confirming  of 
the  mature  and  the  aged  in  their  great  national 
convictions  and  remembrances.  That  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  of  a  general 
character  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  required 
the  actual  presence  in  Jerusalem  of  all  Israelites 
(Deut.  xvi.  15,  sq.;  xxxi.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  16; 
John  vii.  2).  Still  more  to  further  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  aims  of  the  observance,  Moses 
commanded  that  every  Sabbatical  year,  '  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear 
before  Jehovah  thy  God,  thou  shalt  read  this  law 
before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.  Gather  the 
people  together,  men  and  women,  and  children, 
and  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that 
they  may  hear,  and  that  tliey  may  learn,  and  fear 
Jehovah,  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  tliis 
law ;  and  that  their  children,  which  have  not 
known  [the  event  commemorated],  may  hear  and 
learn  to  fear  Jeliovah,  as  long  as  ye  live  in  the 
land,  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it ' 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10-13).  After  reading  a  command 
80  full  and  emphatic  as  this,  and  after  con- 
templating the  important  purposes  designed  to 
be  promoted,  one  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  read 
in  Winer  {Real-Worterbuch,  ii.  8)  that  this  fes- 
tival was  not  celebrated,  or  at  least  not  legiti- 
mately celebrated,  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
In  the  first  place  we  complain  of  the  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  of  such  a  itatement    Whether 
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does  Winer  mean  that  the  feast  was  not  o\ 
served  at  all  ?  or  that  it  was  only  partially  ob« 
served?  These  are  very  different  propositions^ 
and  must  rest  on  very  different  evidence.  The 
only  authority  for  his  statement  to  which  Winer 
refers  is  Neh.  viii.  l7,  where,  after  a  description  of 
the  observance  of  the  festival  on  the  part  of  the 
returned  exiles,  it  is  added, '  since  the  days  of 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  unto  that  day  had  not 
tlie  children  of  Israel  done  so.'  These  words  make 
one  thing  clear,  namely,  that  Winer  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  feast  was  not  kept  before  the 
Captivity ;  for  they  clearly  imply  that  during  the 
days  of  Joshua,  that  which  they  deny  to  have 
taken  place  after  his  days,  did  take  place  then. 
But  what  do  they  deny?  The  observance  of  the 
festival  ?  No,  but  the  manner  merely  of  such  ob- 
servance, which  must  have  varied  somewhat  with 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  great  changes  that 
were  successively  introduced  into  the  solemnities 
of  the  national  worship.  From  the  writings  of 
the  Rabbins  we  learn,  1.  That  those  who  took 
part  in  the  festival  bore  in  their  left  band  a  branch 
of  citron,  and  in  their  right  a  palm  branch,  en- 
twined with  willows  and  myrtle.  In  1  Sam.  vii.  6, 
we  read  that  in  Samuel's  days,  with  a  view  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth, 
the  Israelites  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and 
drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before  Jehovah, 
and  fasted  on  that  day,  and  said,  '  We  have 
sinned  against  Jehovah.'  2.  A  similar  libation 
of  water  took  place  on  each  of  the  seven  days  (Isa. 
xii.  3;  John  vii.  37)  ;  at  the  time  of  the  morning 
oblation  a  priest  drew  from  the  fount  of  Siloam 
water  in  a  jar  holding  three  logs,  and  poured  it 
out,  together  with  wine,  into  two  channels  or 
conduits,  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  the 
water  into  the  one,  the  wine  into  the  other;  in- 
tending thereby,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  terms 
employed  in  the  passage  of  the  book  of  Samuel,  to 
signify  and  pray  for  moral  purification,  and  also, 
not  improbably,  to  bring  to  mind  the  value  and 
supply  of  water  during  the  journeyings  in  the  wil- 
derness, while  the  grand  choral  symphonies  of  the 
temple  music  and  sacred  song  swelled  and  re- 
verberated around.  3.  In  the  outer  court  of 
the  women  there  began,  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  an  illumination  on  great  golden  candle- 
sticks, which  threw  its  light  over  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  a  dance  by  torch-light  (the  torches 
being  made  from  the  priest's  cast-olT  linen),  at- 
tended by  song  and  music,was  performed  before  the 
candelabra.  To  this  illumination  our  Lord  has  been 
thought  to  allude,  when  he  says,  '  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world  '  (John  viii.  12),  as  in  his  words,  '  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  ' 
(John  vii.  37),  he  is  supposed  to  liave  referred  to 
the  libation  on  the  seventh  day  (Succa,  Mishna, 
v.  2-4  ;  Tosaphta,  in  Ugolini,  Thes,  torn,  xviii. ; 
Succa,  iii.  12).  From  the  passage  in  Nehemiah 
(viii.  13,  sq.)  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  in 
Jerusalem  and  all  the  cities  to  '  go  forth  unto  the 
mount  and  fetch  olive  branches  and  pine  branches, 
and  myrtle  branches,  and  palm  branches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths.'  It  is 
added,  *  So  the  people  made  themselves  booths, 
every  one  upon  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  in 
their  courts,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of 
God,  and  in  the  street  of  the  water-gate,  and  the 
street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.'  From  the  details 
given  in  this  article,  it  appears  that  the  Feast  of 
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Tabernacleg  was  a  season  of  universal  joy.  Je- 
rusalem bore  the  appearance  of  a  camp.  The 
entire  population  again  dwelt  in  tents,  but  not 
with  the  accompaniments  of  travel,  fatigue,  and 
solicitude;  all  was  hilarity,  all  wore  a  holiday 
appearance  ;  the  varied  green  of  the  ten  thousand 
branches  of  different  trees ;  the  picturesque  cere- 
mony of  the  water-libation,  the  general  illumina- 
tion, the  sacred  solemnities  in  and  before  the 
temple ;  the  feast,  the  dance,  the  sacred  song ;  the 
full  harmony  of  the  choral  music ;  the  bright  joy 
that  lighted  up  every  face,  and  the  gratitude 
at  '  harvest  home,'  which  swelled  every  bosom, 
— all  conspired  to  make  these  days  a  season 
of  pure,  deep,  and  lively  joy,  which,  in  all  its 
elements,  finds  no  parallel  among  the  observances 
of  men.  Plutarch  {Sympos.  iv.  5)  has  found  in 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  a  Dionysian  or  Baccha- 
nalian festival.  He  could  trace  any  outward  re- 
semblance there  was  between  the  Jewish  and  his 
own  heathen  festivals,  but  the  deep  and  appro- 
priate moral  and  spiritual  import  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  he  was  unable  to  discern  (Biel, 
De  Sacrijicio  aquce  in  scenar.  festo  vino  misceri 
solito,  ^'it.  1716 ;  Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  iv.  9 ; 
Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  414,  sq. ;  Nicolaus,  De  Phyl- 
loholia,  Thes.  in  Ugolini,  torn.  xxx.). 

TABITHA  (TaMo.  antelope),  the  Aramaean 
name  of  a  Ciiristian  female,  called  in  Greek 
Dorcas  (AookcJj),  resident  at  Joppa,  whose  bene- 
volent and  liberal  conduct,  especially  in  pro- 
viding the  poor  with  clothing,  so  endeared  her  to 
the  Church  in  that  place,  that  on  her  death  they 
sent  for  Peter,  then  six  rniles  off  at  Lydda,  im- 
ploring him  to  come  to  them.  Why  they  sent  is 
not  stated.  It  is  probable  that  they  desired  his 
presence  to  comfort  and  sustain  them  in  their 
affliction.  That  they  expected  he  would  raise 
her  from  the  dead  is  less  likely,  as  the  Apostles 
had  not  yet  performed  such  a  miracle,  and  as 
even  Stephen  had  not  been  restored  to  life.  But 
the  Apostle,  after  fervent  prayer  to  God  in  the 
chamber  of  death,  bade  the  corpse  arise ;  on  which 
Tabitha  '  opened  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
Peter,  she  sat  up.'  This  great  miracle  was  not 
only  an  act  of  benevolence,  but  tended  to  give 
authority  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
secure  attention  for  the  doctrines  which  they 
promulgated  (see  Acts  ix.  36-42). 

1.  TABOR  0^^2n  ;  TateHdp;  Sa^dp ; 'ira^i- 
oiov  ,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali,  standing  out  in  the  north-east 
border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  name  of  which 
appears  among  Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  the 
forms  of  Itabyrion  and  Atabyrion,  and  which  is  now 

known  by  the  name  ofjiis  (JJk>.  Jebel  Tur.    It 

is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  22 ;  Judg.  iv.  6  ;  viii. 
18;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12;  Jer.  xlvi.  18;  Hos.  v.  1). 
Mount  Tabor  stands  out  alone  and  eminent 
above  the  plain,  with  all  its  fine  proportions  from 
base  to  summit  displayed  at  one  view.  It  lies  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  south  of 
Nazareth.  According  to  the  barometrical  mea- 
surements of  Schubert,  the  height  of  Tabor  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  1748  Paris  feet,  and  1310 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  at  its  base. 
Seen  from  the  south-west,  it  presents  a  semi- 
globular  appearance ;  but  from  the  north-west,  it 
more  resembles  a  truncated  cone.    By  an  an- , 
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cient  path,  which  winds  considerably,  one  may 
ride  to  the  summit,  where  is  a  small  oblong 
plain,  with  the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings. 
The  view  of  the  country  from  this  place  is  very 
beautiful  and  extensive.  The  mountain  is  of 
limestone,  which  is  the  general  rock  of  Pales- 
tine. The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  mostly 
covered  with  bushes,  and  woods  of  oak  trees  (ilex 
and  aegilops),  with  occasionally  pistachio  trees, 
presenting  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  affording 
a  fine  shade.  There  are  various  tracks  up  its 
sides,  often  crossing  one  another.  The  ascent 
usually  occupies  an  hour,  though  it  has  beet 
done  in  less  time.  The  crest  of  the  mountain  is 
table-land,  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  in 
height  from  north  to  south,  and  about  half  as  much 
across;  and  a  flat  field  of  about  an  acre  occurs 
at  a  level  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  lower 
than  the  eastern  brow.  There  are  remains  of 
several  small  ruined  tanks  on  the  crest,  which 
still  catches  the  rain-water  dripping  through  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  and  ])reserves  it  cool  and 
pure,  it  is  said,  throughout  the  year.  The  view 
from  the  summit,  though  one  edge  or  the  other  of 
the  table-land,  wherever  one  stands,  always  in- 
tervenes to  make  a  small  break  in  the  distant 
horizon,  is  declared  by  Lord  Nugent  to  be  the 
most  splendid  he  could  recollect  having  ever  seen 
from  any  natural  height.  This  writer  cites  an 
observation  made  many  years  ago,  in  his  hearing, 
by  Mr.  Riddle,  that  he  had  never  been  on  any 
natural  hill,  or  rock,  or  mountain,  from  which 
could  be  seen  an  unbroken  circumference  with  a 
radius  of  three  miles  in  every  part.  This,  his 
lordship  says,  has  been  verified  in  all  his  own 
experience,  and  it  was  so  at  Mount  Tabor,  although 
there  are  many  abrupt  points  of  vantage  ground 
on  the  summit  (^Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  ii. 
204,  205). 

This  mountain  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Josh.  xix.  12,  22 ;  Judg.  iv.  6, 
12,  14);  but  not  in  the  New.  Its  summit  has 
however  been  usually  regarded  as  the  *  high 
mountain  apart,'  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured 
Ijefore  Peter,  James,  and  John.  But  the  proba- 
bility of  this  is  opposed  by  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  Transfiguration  took  place  in  a  solitary  place, 
not  only  from  the  word  '  apart,'  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  Peter  in  his  bewilderment  pro- 
posed to  build  '  three  tabernacles '  on  the  spot 
(Matt.  xvii.  1-8;  Luke  ix.  28-36).  But  we 
know  that  a  fortified  town  occupied  the  top  of 
Tabor  for  at  least  220  years  before  and  60  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  probably  much  be- 
fore and  long  after  (Polybius,  v.  70.  6 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  6.  3  ;  X>e  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  7 ;  ii.  20.  1 ; 
iv.  ] .  8  ;  Vita,  §  37)  ;  and  the  tradition  itself  can- 
not be  traced  back  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  previously  to  which  we  have 
in  the  Onomasticoii  notices  of  Mount  Tabor,  with- 
out any  allusion  to  its  being  regarded  as  the  sit« 
of  the  Transfiguration.  It  may  further  be  re- 
marked that  this  part  of  Galilee  abounds  with 
'  high  mountains  apart,'  so  that  in  removing  the 
scene  of  this  great  event  from  Tabor,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  providing  other  suitable  sites  for  it 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  210-227;  Lord 
Nugent,  u.  s.,  ii.  198-204  ;  Schubert,  Mori/enland, 
iii.  174-180;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  332-336^ 
Stephens,  ii.  317-19;  Elliot,  ii.  364). 
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2.  TABOR  is  also  the  name  of  a  grove  of  oaks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Benjamin,  in  1  Sam,  x.  3,  the 
topography  of  which  chapter  is  usually  much  em- 
barrassed by  the  groundless  notion  that  Mount 
Tabor  is  meant. 

3.  TABOR,  a  Levitical  city  in  Zebulun,  si- 
tuated upon  Mount  Tabor  (1  Chron.  vi.  62). 

TABRET.  [Musical  Instruments.] 
TABRET,  [Weights  and  Measures.] 
TACHMAS  (DOnn,  Lev.  xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xiv. 
15)  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  unclean  birds  in  the 
Pentateuch,  but  so  little  characterised  that  no  de- 
cided opinion  can  be  expressed  as  to  what  species  is 
really  intended.  Commentators  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  name  imports  voracity,  and  therefore  indi- 
cates a  species  of  owl,  which,  however,  we  take  to 

be  not  this  bird,  but  the  n**?7  lilith  ;  and  as  the 
night-hawk  of  Europe  (Caprimulgus  Europmus), 
or  a  species  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  Syria,  there  is  no  reason  for  absolutely 
rejecting  it  in  this  place,  since  it  belongs  to  a  genus 
highly  connected  with  superstitions  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  though  a  voracious  bird  among  moths 
(P/ialetus)  and  other  insects  that  are  abroad 
during  darkness,  it  is  absolutely  harmless  to  all 
Other  animals,  and  as  wrongfully  accused  of 
sucking  the  udders  of  goats,  as  of  being  an 
indicator  of  misfortune  and  death  to  those  who 
happen  to  see  it  fly  past  them  after  evening  twi- 
light ;  yet,  beside  the  name  of '  goatsucker,'  it  is 
denominated  'night-hawk'  and  '  night-raven,' as 
if  it  were  a  bulky  species,  with  similar  powers  of 
mischief  as  those  day  birds  possess.  The  night- 
hawk  is  a  migratory  bird,  inferior  in  size  to  a 
thrush,  and  has  very  weak  talons  and  bill ;  but  the 
gape  or  mouth  is  wide ;  it  makes  now  and  then  a 
plaintive  cry,  and  preys  on  the  wing  ;  it  flies  with 
the  velocity  and  action  of  a  swallow,  the  two 
genera  being  nearly  allied.  Like  those  of  most 
night  birds,  the  eyes  are  large  and  remarkable, 
and  the  plumage  a  mixture  of  colours  and  dots, 
with  a  prevailing  grey  effect ;  it  is  finely  webbed, 
and  entirely  noiseless  in  its  passage  through  the 
air.  Thus  the  bright  eyes,  wide  mouth,  sudden 
and  inaudil)le  flight  in  the  dusk,  are  the  original 
causes  of  the  superstitious  fear  these  birds  have 
excited ;  and  as  there  are  in  southern  climates 
Other  species  of  this  genus,  much  larger  in  size, 
with  peculiarly  contrasted  colours,  strangely  dis- 
posed feathers  on  the  head,  or  paddle-shaped 
single  plumes,  one  at  each  shoulder,  projecting 
in  tlie  form  of  two  additional  wings,  and  with 
plaintive  loud  voices  often  uttered  in  the  night, 
all  the  species  contribute  to  the  general  awe  they 
have  inspired  in  every  country  and  in  all  ages. 
We  see  here  that  it  is  not  the  bulk  of  a  species, 
nor  the  exact  extent  of  injury  it  may  inflict, 
that  determines  the  importance  attached  to  the 
name,  but  the  opinions,  true  or  false,  which 
the  public  may  have  held  or  still  entertain 
concerning  it.  The  goatsucker  is  thus  confounded 
with  owls  by  the  Arabian  peasantry,  and  the 
name  massasa  more  particularly  belongs  to  it. 
But  that  the  confusion  with  the  lilith  is  not  con- 
fined to  Arabia  and  Egypt,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  Sclavonic  names  of  the  bird,  being  in 
Russian,  lilok,  lelek;  Polish,  lelek;  Lithuanian, 
lehlis  ;  and  Hungarian,  egeli ;  all  clearly  allied 
to  the  Semitic  denomination  of  the  owl  — C.  H.  S. 
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TADMOR  Ob"]ri;  Sept.  Boe^ixSp)  or  Ta 
MAR  ("ion),  a  town  built  by  King  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ix.  18  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  4).  The  name 
Tamar  signifies  a  palm-tree,  and  hence  the  Greek 
and  Roman  designation  of  Palm-xra,  *  city  of 
palms ;'  but  this  name  never  superseded  the 
other  among  the  natives,  who  even  to  this  day 
give  it  tlie  name  of  Thadmor.  The  form  Tamar 
seems  more  ancient  tlian  that  of  Tadmor.  It  ii 
found  in  the  text  (kethib)  of  1  Kings  ix.  18,  while 
the  latter  stands  in  the  margin  (keri) :  but  in 
the  later  historical  book  '  Tadmor,' having  become 
the  usual  designation,  stands  in  the  text  without 
any  various  reading.  Palm  trees  are  still  found 
in  the  gardens  around  the  town,  but  not  in  sucli 
numbers  as  would  warrant,  as  they  once  did,  the 
imposition  of  the  name.  Tadmor  was  situated 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Hamath,  to  the  south- 
east of  that  city,  in  a  fertile  tract  or  oasis  of  the 
desert.  It  was  built  by  Solomon  probably  with 
the  view  of  securing  an  interest  in  and  com- 
mand over  the  great  caravan  traffic  from  the 
east,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  established  in 
respect  of  the  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt. 
See  this  idea  developed  in  the  Pictorial  Bible, 
note  on  2  Chron.  viii.  4  ;  where  it  is  shown  at 
some  length  that  the  presence  of  water  in  this 
small  oasis  must  early  have  made  this  a  station 
for  the  caravans  coming  west  through  tlie  desert  ; 
and  this  circumstance  probably  dictated  to  So- 
lomon the  imfjortance  of  founding  here  a  garrison 
town,  which  would  entitle  him — in  return  for  the 
protection  he  could  give  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Aral)S,  and  for  offering  an  intermediate  station 
where  tlie  factors  of  the  west  might  meet  the 
merchants  of  tlie  east — to  a  certain  regulating 
power,  and  perhaps  to  some  dues,  to  which  they 
would  find  it  more  convenient  to  submit  than  to 
change  the  line  of  route.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  Phoenicians,  who  took  much  interest  in  this 
important  trade,  pointed  out  to  Solomon  the 
advantage  which  he  and  his  subjects  might  de- 
rive from  the  regulation  and  protection  of  it, 
by  building  a  fortified  town  in  the  quarter  where 
it  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  A  most 
important  indication  in  favour  of  these  conjec- 
tures is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  our  information 
concerning  Palmyra  from  heathen  writers,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  city  of  merchants,  who  sold  to  the 
western  natives  the  products  of  India  and  Ara- 
bia, and  who  were  so  enriched  by  the  traffic  that 
the  place  became  proverbial  for  luxury  and 
wealth,  and  for  the  expensive  habits  of  its  ci- 
tizens. 

We  do  not  again  read  of  Tadmor  in  Scripture, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Hebrews  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  long  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  No 
other  source  acquaints  us  with  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  place,  till  it  reappoars  in  the  ac- 
count of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  24),  as  a  consider- 
able town,  which,  along  with  its  territory,  formed 
an  independent  state,  between  the  Roman  and 
Parthian  empires.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  how- 
ever, it  was  lying  waste ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
his  successor  Adrian,  and  from  him  took  the 
name  of  Adrianopolis.  From  Caracalla  it  re- 
ceived the  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony.  Dur- 
ing the  weak  administration  of  the  emperors 
Gallienus  and  Valerian,  in  the  third  century, 
while  independent  goremmentg  were  rising  in 
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iewral  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Odeii- 
jitus  became  master  of  Palmyra  and  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  assuming  the  regal  title  him- 
self, also  bestowed  it  upon  his  consort  Zenobia, 
and  his  eldest  son  Herod.  After  his  death,  Ze- 
nobia, styling  herself  queen  of  the  East,  ruled 
over  most  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  tlie  Roman 
empire,  as  well  as  over  her  own  territories,  with 
so  much  firmness  and  policy,  that  Aurelian,  who 
vanquished  her  and  led  her  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
could  not  withhold  his  admiration.  On  the 
revolt  of  Palmyra  shortly  after,  Aurelian,  having 
recovered  possession  of  it,  caused  it  to  be  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  be  put  to  death.     He,  however,  ordered 
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the  temple  of  the  sun  to  be  restored,  placed  a  gar« 
rison  in  the  town,  and  appointed  a  deputy  over  the 
district  attached  to  it.  Diocletian  adorned  the 
city  with  additional  buildings  ;  and  under  the 
Emperor  Honorius  it  still  had  a  garrison,  and  was 
tlie  seat  of  a  bishop.  Justinian  strengthened  tlie 
fortifications,  and  also  constructed  a  very  costly 
aqueduct,  the  remains  of  whicli  still  exist.  When 
the  successors  of  Mohammed  extended  their  con- 
quests beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  Palmyra 
was  one  of  the  first  places  which  became  sub- 
ject to  the  khalifs.  In  tlie  year  659,  a  battle 
was  here  fought  between  the  khalifs  Ali  and 
Moavviyah.  and  won  by  the  former.  In  744 
it  was  still  so   strongly  fortified  that  it  took  the 
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khalif  Merwan  seven  months  to  reduce  it,  the 
rebel  Solyman  having  shut  himself  up  in  it. 
From  tliis  period  it  seems  to  have  gradually 
fallen  into  decay.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
was  there  towards  the  end  of  tlie  12th  century, 
speaks  of  it  as  '  Thadmor  in  the  desert,  built  by 
Solomon  of  equally  large  stones  (with  Baalbec). 
This  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  stands  in 
the  desert,  far  from  any  inhabited  place.  It  is 
four  days'  journey  from  Baaiath  (Baalbec),  and 
contains  2000  warlike  Jews,  who  are  at  war 
with  tlie  Christians  and  with  the  Arabian  sub- 
jects of  Noureddin,  and  aid  their  neighbours  the 
Moliammedans.'  In  connection  with  this  state- 
ment, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  existing  in- 
scriptions of  Palmyra  attest  the  presence  of  Jews, 
there  in  its  most  flourishing  period,  and  that 
they,  in  common  with  its  other  citizens,  shared 
in  tiie  general  trade,  and  were  even  objects  of 
public  honour.  One  inscription  intimates  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Julius  Schalmalat,  a  Jew 
for  having  at  his  own  expense  conducted  a  cara- 
ran  to  Palmyra.  This  was  in  a.d.  25S,  not  long 
vol..  II.  53 


before  the  time  of  Zenobia,  who,  according  to 
some  writers,  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  Irby  and 
Mangles  {Travels,  p.  273)  also  noticed  a  Hebrew 
inscription  on  the  architrave  ofthegi eat  colonnade, 
but  give  no  copy  of  it,  nor  say  what  it  expressed. 
Tlie  latest  historical  notice  of  Tadmor  which  we 
have  been  able  to  find  is,  that  it  was  plundered 
in  1400  by  the  army  of  Timur  Beg  (Tamer- 
lane), when  200,000  sheep  were  taken  (Ran- 
kin, Wars  of  the  Mongols).  And  Abulfeda, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  {Arab. 
Descript.  p.  98),  speaks  of  Tadmor  as  merely  a 
village,  but  celebrated  for  its  ruins  of  old  and 
magnificent  edifices.  These  relics  of  ancient  art 
and  magnificence  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  year  1678,  some  English  merchants  at 
Aleppo  resolved  to  verify,  by  actual  inspection, 
the  rejx)rts  concerning  these  ruins  wliich  existed 
in  that  place.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate  ; 
for  they  were  plundered  of  every  thing  by  the 
Arabs,  and  returned  with  their  object  unaccom- 
plished.    A  second    expedition,   in  1691,  hftd 
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better  success ;  but  the  accounts  which  were 
brought  back  received  little  credit :  as  it  seemed 
tmlikely  that  a  city  which,  accorJing  to  their 
rejiort,  must  have  been  so  magnificent,  should 
have  been  erected  in  the  midst  of  deserts.  When, 
however,  in  th>  year  1753,  Robert  Wood  pub- 
lished the  views  and  plans,  which  had  been  laken 
with  great  accuracy  on  the  spot  two  years  before, 
l)y  Dawkins,  the  truth  of  the  earlier  accounts 
could  no  longer  be  doubted  ;  and  it  apj)eared 
tliat  neither  Greece  nor  Italy  could  exhibit  an- 
tiquities which  in  point  of  splendour  could  rival 
tljose  of  Palmyra.  The  examinations  of  these 
travellers  show  that  the  ruins  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  one  class  must  have  originated  in  very  remote 
times,  and  consists  of  rude,  luishapen  hillocks  of 
ruin  and  rubbish,  covered  witli  soil  aiid  herbage, 
such  as  now  alone  mark  tlie  site  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
and  among  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  seek 
any  traces  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Solomon. 
The  other,  to  which  the  most  gorgeous  monu- 
ments belong,  bears  the  impress  of  later  ages. 
It  is  clear  from  the  style  of  architecture  that  the 
later  buildings  belong  to  the  three  centuries  pre- 
ceding Diocletian,  in  which  the  Corintliian  order 
of  pillars  was  preferred  to  any  other. 

The  ruins  cover  a  sandy  plain  stretching  along 
the  bases  of  a  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel 
Belaes,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  dividing 
tiie  great  desert  from  the  desert  plains  extending 
westward  towards  Damascus,  and  the  north  of 
Syria.  The  lower  eminences  of  these  mountains, 
bordering  the  ruins,  are  covered  with  numerous 
solitary  square  towers,  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Palmyrenes,  in  which  are  found  memorials  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Egypt.  They  are  seen  to  a  great 
distance,  and  have  a  striking  effect  in  this  desert 
solitude.  Beyond  the  valley  whicli  leads  through 
these  hills,  the  ruined  city  first  opens  upon  the 
y\e\v.  The  thousands  of  Corinthian  columns  of 
white  marble,  erect  and  fallen,  and  covering  an 
extent  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  present  an  appear- 
ance which  travellers  compare  to  tliat  of  a  forest. 
The  site  on  which  the  city  stands  is  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  desert 
for  a  circumference  of  about  ten  miles  ;  which  the 
Arabs  believe  to  coincide  with  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  city,  as  they  find  ancient  remains  when- 
ever they  dig  within  this  space.  There  are  in- 
deed traces  of  an  old  wall,  not  more  than  three 
miles  in  circumference ;  but  this  was  probably 
built  by  Justinian,  at  a  time  when  Palmyra  had 
lost  its  ancient  importatice  and  become  a  deso- 
late place ;  and  when  it  was  consequently  desirable 
to  contract  its  bounds,  so  as  to  include  only  the 
more  valuable  portion.  Volney  well  describes 
the  general  aspect  which  these  ruins  present : — '  In 
the  space  covered  by  these  ruins  we  sometimes 
find  a  palace,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
court  and  walls  ;  sometimes  a  temple  whose 
peristyle  is  half  thrown  down  ;  and  now  a  portico, 
a  gallery,  or  triumphal  arch.  Here  stand  groups 
of  columns,  whose  symmetry  is  destroyed  by  the 
fall  of  many  of  them  ;  there,  we  see  them  ranged 
in  rows  of  such  length  that,  similar  to  rows  of 
trees,  they  deceive  the  sight  and  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  continued  walls.  If  from  this  strik- 
ing scene  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
another,  almost  as  varied,  presents  itself:  on  all 
ndes  we  be'iiuld  nothing  but  subverted   sbaft«, 
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some  whole,  others  shattered  to  pieces,  or  dislo- 
cated in  their  joints ;  a.id  on  which  side  soever 
we  looked,  the  earth  is  strewed  with  vast  stones, 
half  buried  ;  with  broken  entablatures,  mutilated 
friezes,  disfigured  reliefs,  effaced  sculptures,  vio- 
lated tombs,  and  altars  defiled  by  dust.' 

It  may  be  right  to  add,  that  the  account  which 
has  been  more  recently  given  of  these  ruins  by 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  is  a  much  less  glow- 
ing one  than  those  of  other  travellers,  English  and 
French.  They  speak  indeed  with  admiration  of 
the  general  view,  which  exceeded  anything  they 
had  ever  seen.  But  they  add,  '  Great,  however, 
was  our  disappointment  when,  on  a  minute  exa- 
mination, we  found  that  there  was  not  a  single 
column,  pediment,  architrave,  portal,  frieze,  or 
any  arcliitectural  remnant  worthy  of  admiration.' 
They  inform  us  that  none  of  the  pillars  exceed 
four  feet  in  diameter,  or  forty  feet  in  height ;  that 
tlie  stone  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  marble, 
though  striking  from  its  snowy  whiteness ;  that 
no  part  of  the  ruins  taken  separately  excite  any 
interest,  and  are  altogether  much  inferior  to  those 
of  Baalbec;  and  that  the  plates  in  the  magnifi- 
cent work  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins  do  far 
more  than  justice  to  Palmyra.  Perhaps  this  dif- 
ference of  estimate  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
earlier  travellers  found  more  wonderful  and 
finished  works  at  Palmyra  than  their  information 
had  prepared  them  to  expect ;  wherea.s,  in  the 
latter  instance,  the  finished  representations  in  the 
])lates  of  Wood's  great  work  raised  tlie  expecta- 
tion so  higlily,  that  their  disappointment  inclined 
the  mind  to  rather  a  detractive  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  this  ruined  city — Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness. Tlie  present  Tadmor  consists  of  num- 
bers of  peasants'  mud  huts,  clustered  together 
around  the  great  temple  of  the  sun.  This  temple 
is  the  most  remarkable  and  magnificent  ruin  of 
Palmyra.  The  court  by  which  it  was  enclosed 
was  179  feet  square,  within  which  a  double  row 
of  columns  was  continued  all  round.  They  were 
390  in  number,  of  which  about  sixty  still  remain 
standing.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  the 
temple,  an  oblong  quadrangular  building,  sur- 
rounded witl>  columns,  of  which  about  twenty 
still  exist,  though  without  capitals,  of  which  they 
have  been  plundered,  jirobably  because  they  were 
composed  of  metal.  In  the  interior,  at  the  south 
end,  is  now  the  humble  mosque  of  the  village. 

The  remains  of  Palmyra,  not  being  of  any 
direct  Scriptural  interest,  cannot  here  be  more 
particularly  described.  Very  good  accounts  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  Wood  and  Dav/kins,  lluins 
of  Palmyra,  othertoise  Tadmor  in  the  Desert; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  ;  Richter,  H'cllfahr- 
ten;  Addison,  Damasctis  atid  Palmyra.  The 
last  work  contains  a  good  history  of  the  place  ; 
for  which  see  also  Rosenmuller's  Bib.  Geog. 
translated  by  the  Rev.  N.  Morren ;  and  in  particu- 
lar Cellarius,  Dissert,  de  Imp.  Palmyreno,  1693. 
Besides  Wood's  great  work,  excellent  views  of 
the  place  have  been  published  by  Cassas  in  his 
Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Syrie ;  and  more  re- 
cently by  Laborde  in  his  Voyage  en  Orient. 

TAHASH-SKINS.    [Rams'-Skins,  Red.] 
TAHPANHES     (DHiSinri),    or    Tehapb- 
NEHEs  (Dnjl^nijl),  a  city  of  Egypt.     The  for- 
mer name  is  used  by  Jeremiah  (ii.  16 ;  xliii, 
7-9;  xliv.  1  :  xlvi.  14),  and  the  latter  by  Bw> 
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kifcl  (xsx.  18).  The  Sept.  render  it  by  Tdftrri., 
Tdcftyai,  the  name  of  a  goddess,  Tphnet  (Cham- 
pollion,  pp.121, 123).  This  was  doubtless  Daphne, 
a  strong  boundary  city  on  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile  (Herodot.  ii,  30,  107).  A  mound  called 
Tel  Defenneh,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  the 
modern  Zan  and  Pelusium,  is  supposed  from  its 
name  and  position  to  mark  tlie  site  of  Daphne 
(Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  447).  Isaiah  (xxx. 
4)  names  it  in  the  abbreviated  form  Hanes.  It 
was  to  this  place  that  Johanan  and  his  party  re- 
paired, taking  Jeremiah  v/ith  them,  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah. 

TAHPENES  (D\3BnJ!),  head  of  the  age, 
Sept.  ©f/cf/tiVas),  a  queen  of  Egypt,  consort  of  the 
Pharaoh  contemporary  witii  David.  Her  sister 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Hadad,  the  fugitive 
prince  of  Edom  (I  Kings  xi.  19)  [Hadad]. 

TaLMAI  QI^P^,  full  of  furrows ;  Sept. 
idoXixl),  king  of  Geshui-,  and  father  of  David's 
wife  Maacah.  the  mother  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iii. 
3  ;  xiii.  37  ;  1  Cliron.  iii.  1,  2)  [Geshur]. 

TALMUD.  The  Talmud  (H-lOpn,  doctrine, 
from  no?,  to  learn)  is  the  work  which  embodies 
the  civil  and  canonical  law  of  the  .Jewish  people. 
It  contains  those  rules  and  institutions  by  which, 
in  addition  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  conduct  of 
tliat  nation  is  regulated.  Whatever  is  obligatory 
on  tliem,  besides  the  law,  is  recorded  in  this  work. 
Here  doulHs  are  resolved,  duties  explained,  cases  of 
conscience  cleared  up,  and  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  tlie  conduct  of  life  dis- 
cussed with  wonderful  particularity.  Hence  the 
contents  of  the  Talmud  are  of  a  diversified  clia- 
racter,  relating  noi,  merely  to  religion,  but  to  phi- 
Lisophy,  medicine,  history,  jurisprudence,  and  tlie 
various  branches  of  practical  duty. 

The  Jews  have  been  accustomed  to  divide  their 
law  into  written  and  unwritten — the  former,  being 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  latter  having 
been  handed  down  orally,  until  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  commit  it  also  to  writing. 
The  oral  law  is  an  interpretation  of  the  icritten, 
and  constitutes  the  text  of  the  Talmud.  To  the 
oral  law  the  same  antiquity  is  assigned  as  be- 
longs to  the  written.  According  to  the  Jews, 
Moses  received  both  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  was 
received  by  Joshua  from  Moses  ;  Joshua  again 
ilelivered  it  to  the  seventy  elders,  from  whom  it 
was  received  by  the  prophets,  who  transmitted  it 
to  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Simon  the  Just.  From  the  men  of  the 
synagogue  it  was  received  by  the  Rabbins.  After 
tlie  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Adrian, 
and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  world,  fears  were  entertained  lest  the  oral 
traditions  which  they  held  so  sacred  should  be 
lost,  particularly  as  their  number  rendered  it  in- 
convenient, or  rather  impossible,  to  preserve  them 
in  the  memory.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of 
committing  them  to  writing,  that  they  might  be 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  as  a  national  trea- 
sure. It  is  generally  agreed  that  Rabbi  Judah 
Ilakkadosh  (i.  e.  the  ho/y)  made  the  first  perma- 
nent record  of  them,  about  120  or  150  years  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  a.d.  190  or  220. 
Moriu,  however,  has  assigned  a  much  later  date, 
»ii.  Ae  sixth  century,  relying  chiefly  on  the  fact 
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that  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,  make  no 
mention  of  such  a  work  {Exercitationes  Biblictr, 
lib.  ii.  exercit.  vi.  cap.  2,  p.  294,  sq.).  But  the 
circumstances  adduced  by  this  learned  and 
ingenious  writer  are  not  conclusive  in  favour 
of  his  peculiar  opinion.  R.  Judah  is  said  to 
have  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Mishna  or  text.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  all  the  traditional  intei- 
pretations  or  midrashim  were  embodied  in  the 
official  Mishna.  Many  others  existed  which  weie 
not  incorporated  in  that  work. 

A  twofold  commentary,  or  series  of  commen- 
taries, was  subsequently  appended  to  it;  one  called 
the  Babylonian  Gemara,  the  other  the  Jerusalem 
,Gemara.  The  former  was  begun  by  R.  Asche, 
who  died  a.d.  427,  and  was  completed  a.d.  500. 
It  is  the  work  of  seveial  Rabbins,  whose  names 
continue  to  be  venerated  by  tlie  learned  Jews. 
Morin  indeed  thinks  that  it  was  not  finished  till 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  ;  but  in 
this  sentiment  he  has  not  been  followed.  These 
portions,  committed  to  writing  after  the  Mishna, 
constitute  notes  on  that  text,  and  make  up,  toge- 
ther with  it,  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

The  Jerusalem  Gemara  proceeded  from  the  aca- 
demy at  Tiberias,  and  embodied  the  comments  o» 
the  Palestinian  Jews.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  chiefly  by  R.  Jochanan,  rector  of  that 
academy.  It  is  not  agreed  when  R.  Jochanan 
lived;  but  most  writers  follow  Buxtorf,  who  places 
iiim  in  a.d.  230.  David  Ganz  prefers  270  ;  while 
Moses  Maimonides,  Abarbanel,  Simeon  Mikke- 
non,  and  Elias  Levita,  fix  upon  a.d.  370.  But 
internal  evidence  shows  that  it  was  composed 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, which  would  agree  nearly  with  the  opinion 
of  Maimonides.  Hence  R.  Jochanan  could  not 
have  been  the  principal  author.  Morin,  Vossius, 
and  Pezroiiius,  assign  to  this  Gemara  a  later  date. 
According  to  Vossius,  it  was  begun  in  a.d.  G5ft, 
and  finished  in  727.  Morin  refers  it  to  the  seventh 
century;  whilePezronius  fixes  it  between  614  and 
628.  Morin  alludes  to  the  occurrence  of  Gothic 
and  other  barbarous  words,  and  to  the  name  Turca 
which  is  found  in  it.  Such  evidence  is  scarcely 
conclusive.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Babylonian,  since  there  are  evident 
traces  of  it  in  the  latter. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
Talmuds  differ  in  their  Gemaras  or  notes  upon 
the  text,  while  bothhave  the  same  Mishna.  The 
term  mishna  (H^K'P)  signifies  repetition,  from 
rtJ^,  to  repeat,  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  repetition 
of  the  written  law,  or  a  second  law  {Sevrepoiffis). 
The  word  gemara  (KIDS),  according  to  Buxtorf, 
denotes  completion  or  supplement,  inasmuch  as  it 
completes  the  work  ;  but  it  is  better  to  regard  it 
as  synonymous  with  talmud,  'doctrine,'  from  the 
Aramaean  ")JD3,  to  learn,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
n?2/.  By  the  Jews  the  Babylonian  is  always  pre- 
ferred to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  It  is  far  more 
copious  and  abundant  in  its  expositions.  Hence,  in 
speaking  of  it,  they  call  it  the  Talmud,  while  the 
other  is  never  mentioned  without  prefixing  the  name 
Jerusalem.  Yet  Christians  generally  value  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  more  than  the  Babylonian  :  iu 
brevity  and  succinctness  recommend  it  to  them  5 
besides,  it  is  generally  free  from  the  absurditiet 
and  fables  of  the  other ;  it  is,  however,  more  difiS 
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cult  to  be  understood ;  both,  indeed,  partake  of 
obscurity.  Tlie  Mishna  ia  written  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  but  the  Qemara  in  Aramaean.  Tlie  for- 
mer is  tiJerably  pure,  and  free  from  the  admix- 
ture of  foreign  terms,  but  the  latter  contains  many 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  words — a  circumstance 
which  contributes  to  the  diflSculty  of  understand- 
ing it.  The  style  of  the  Babylonian  Gemara 
ditfers  from  that  of  the  Jerusalem  commentary. 
The  latter  is  more  in  the  Palestinian  dialect,  ap- 
proaching to  the  Syriac.  '  The  almost  uncon- 
querable difficulty  of  the  style,'  says  Lightfoot, 
'  the  frightful  roughness  of  the  language,  and  the 
amazing  emptiness  and  sophistry  of  the  matters 
liandled,  do  torture,  vex,  and  tire  him  that  reads 
them  (the  Talmudic  authors).  Tliey  do  every- 
where abound  with  triflet  in  that  manner,  as 
though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  read ;  with  obscu- 
rities and  difficulties  as  though  they  had  no  mind 
to  be  understood ;  so  that  the  reader  hath  need  of 
patience  all  along,  to  enable  him  to  bear  both 
trifling  in  sense,  and  roughness  in  expression.' 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  parts,  HB'Ji' 
D''"nD,  or,  in  the  abbreviated  form,  Di'li^. 

1.  Tiie  first  IID  saier,  i.  e.  order,  disposition, 
division,  is  called  Q''i?~)T  "ITD  seder  zeraim,  the 
order  of  seeds.  It  treats  of  sowing,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  herbs,  trees,  the  uses  of  fruits, 
of  seeds,  &c.  &c, 

2.  The  second  is  called  1]})1D  "IID  seder  moed, 
the  order  of  festivals,  and  is  occupied  with  a 
statement  of  the  times  when  the  festivals  should 
begin  and  when  they  should  terminate,  as  also  of 
tlie  ditferent  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
at  such  seasons. 

8.  D^K'i  1^0  seder  nashim,  the  order  of  wo- 
men. This  section  discusses  the  distinctive  rights 
of  men  and  women,  marriage,  divorce ;  the  cus- 
toms, inclinations,  and  sicknesses  of  women,  &c. 

4.  D*p''T3  IID  seder  nezikim,  the  order  of 
damages.  This  division  treats  of  the  losses  and 
injuries  which  one  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
on  another,  of  the  damages  done  by  cattle,  of  resti- 
tution, of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  such 
offences  or  losses,  &c.  &c. 

5.  Ct^lp  niD  seder  kodashim,  the  order  of 
holy  things,  treating  of  sacrifices,  oblations,  their 
difl'eient  species,  &c.  &c. 

6.  ni"int3  "no  seder  taharoth,  the  order  of 
ptirijications,  relative  to  the  purity  and  impu- 
rity of  vessels,  to  household  furniture  and  other 
things,  and  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  pu- 
rified. 

Each  of  these  D^IID  is  subdivided  into  several 
nifl3DD  massictoth,  treatises,  or  tracts,  which 
again  are  subdivided  into  WplSperakim,  sections 
or  chapters. 

I.  n^v"iT  niD. 

1.  013^3  nSDD  masseceth  berachoth,  the 
treatise  of  blessings,  containing  precepts  relative 
to  j)rayers  and  thanksgivings  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  other  blessings  given  by  God  ;  instruc- 
tions in  relation  to  the  times,  places,  and  modes 
jn  which  such  prayers  should  be  offered  up.  This 
treatise  contains  nine  chapters. 

2.  nSQ  nO'O  masseceth  peah,  treatise  of  the 
mmer.  This  treatise  shows  how  corners  of  the 
harvest  fields  should  be  left  to  the  poor  at  the 
time  of  reaping,  and  how  the  fruits  of  the  field 
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should  b«  gathered.     Here  there  are  eight  chap' 
ters. 

3.  *ND"1  masteceth  demai,  treatise  of  the 
doubtful.  This  treatise  refers  to  tljings  about 
which  some  doubta  may  be  raised  whether  tithes 
should  be  paid  from  them  or  not.  Here  there 
are  seven  chapters. 

4.  D*i<7D  masseceth  cilatm,  treatise  of  the 
heterogeneous,  i.  e.  the  mixing  of  several  kinds 
of  seed,  &c.     Here  there  are  nine  chapters. 

5.  n^yiltJ'  masseceth  shebiith,  of  the  seventh 
year,  i.  e.  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  sow.  In  this  treatise  are  ten 
chapters. 

6.  riDnn  masseceth  terumah,  oblation,  treat- 
ing of  free-will  gifts  and  offerings,  what  one  must 
take  out  of  his  own  property  and  bring  to  tlie 
priest,  as  also  who  ought  and  who  ought  not  to 
do  so,  &c.  &c.    This  contains  eleven  chapters. 

7.  JIti'frJ"!  "TK'PD  maasher  rishon,  the  first 
tenth  or  tithe,  which  belonged  to  the  Levites, 
and  with  what  things  it  should  be  dischargetl. 
Here  there  are  five  chapters. 

8.  '•jSJ'  "Iti'yD  maasher  sheni,  the  second  tenth, 
which  the  Levites  had  to  pay  out  of  their  tenth 
to  the  priests.  Here  again  there  are  five  chap- 
ters. 

2.  n?n  challah,  cake,  i.  e.  the  cake  which  the 
women  were  required  to  bring  of  kneaded  dough 
to  the  priest,  &c.    This  treatise  has  four  chapters. 

10.  nViy  orlah,  prepuce.  Young  trees  were 
80  called ;  for  during  the  first  three  years  their 
fruit  was  reckoned  impure  and  injurious,  and 
was  thrown  av/ay.  In  the  fourtli  year  it  was 
consecrated  to  God.     Here  are  three  chapters. 

11.  Dni33  biciirim,  first-fruits.  This  trea- 
tise is  occupied  v/ith  an  examination  of  the  things 
of  which  first-fruits  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
temple.     Here  are  four  chai)ters. 

The  entire  seder  consists  of  seventy-five  chap- 
ters. 

11.  nvio  -no. 

1.  n2B*  nSDD  masseceth  shdbbath,  of  the 
sabbath,  its  privileges  and  its  sacredness  ;  of 
lights,  oil  used  on  that  day ;  of  ovens  in  which 
articles  of  food  were  warmed  on  the  sabbath,  and 
the  dress  of  men  and  women  used  on  the  same 
day.    This  treatise  has  twenty-four  chapters. 

2.  D'3ny  erubim,  mixings.  This  treatise 
shows  how,  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath,  the  food 
collected  by  various  neighbours  should  unite  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  (hey  belonged  to  one 
household.  This  was  done  lest  jjcrsons  living  at 
a  distance  should  break  the  sabbath  by  too  long 
journeys.  If  they  lived  beyond  the  zechum 
shabbath,  i.  e.  the  proper  limits  of  a  sabbath  day's 
journey,  the  food  was  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  that  an  individual  was  allowed  to  go  farther 
than  he  otherwise  might  lawfully  have  done. 
His  eating  it  at  the  place  where  it  was  put  was 
reckoned  equivalent  to  his  eating  it  at  home. 
Here  are  ten  chapters. 

3.  DTIDD  pesachim,  the  Passover.  This  trea- 
tise relates  to  the  Passover,  and  all  things  con- 
nected with  the  celebration  of  it.  Here  agaia 
are  ten  chapters. 
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'  4.  Uwp^  shekaKm,  shekels.  This  treatise  is 
occupied  with  a  statement  of  the  contributions 
which  individuals  were  to  pay  towards  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  the  defraying  of  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  temple  worship.  This  treatise 
has  eight  chapters. 

5.  X01*  yoma,  the  day  of  expiation  or  atone- 
7nent,  a  day  spent  by  the  Jews  in  fasting  and 
chastising  the  body  in  many  ways.  This  treatise 
has  also  eigU  chapters. 

6.  nSID  szcccah,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
This  treats  of  the  form  of  the  tents,  the  mode  of 
living  in  them,  &c.  &c.     Here  are  five  chapters. 

7.  n^''3  befzah,  egg.  This  treatise  begins  with 
the  question,  whether  it  he  right  to  eat  on  the  day 
of  a  festival,  or  a  3113  D1*  yom  tab,  the  egg  which 
a  hen  hap  laid  on  the  same  day.  It  relates  to 
everything  which  a  person  should  do  or  omit  on 
any  feast-day  except  the  sabbath.  Here  again 
are  five  chapters. 

8.  T]'i'^T\  tJ'XI  rosh  hashannah.  This  treatise 
is  occupied  with  remarks  about  the  new  year,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  on  the  new  monn  of 
tlie  month  Tisri,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
day  should  be  kept.     Here  are  four  chapters. 

9.  n*3yn  taanitk,  fasting.  This  relates  to 
fasting  and  the  different  kinds  of  it.  It  has  also 
four  chapters. 

10.  Tv?i!0  megillah.  This  treatise  refers  to  the 
Feast  of  Purim,  and  is  so  called  because  the  me- 
gillah  of  Esther  is  read  at  tliat  time.  Here  are 
four  chapters. 

11.  |1t5p  nyiD  moed  katon.  In  the  present 
treatise  are  discussed  the  minor  festivals  inter- 
vening between  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  great 
festival.     Here  are  three  chapters. 

12.  n3''!in  chagigah.  This  treatise  is  founded 
on  ttie  command  contained  in  Exodus  xxiii.  17, 
that  all  the  males  should  appear  three  times  in 
the  year  before  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  Here 
again  are  three  chapters. 

The  entire  seder  contains  eighty-eight  chapters. 

III.  D''C!>3  -no. 

1.  niDl''  yebamoth.  This  treatise  concerns 
the  marrying  of  a  deceased  brother's  wife,  wlio 
has  hail  no  children  by  her  husband.  Here  are 
sixteen  chapters. 

2.  nmnS  cetUvboth.  The  present  treatise 
relates  to  matrimonial  contracts,  dowries,  and 
writings  connected  with  marriage.  Here  are 
tliirteen  chapters. 

3.  □'•'inj  nedarim,  vows,  discussing  what  vows 
are  binding  or  otherwise ;  who  can  make  vows 
and  who  not.     Here  are  eleven  chapters. 

4.  nntJ  neziroth.  This  treatise  refers  to  the 
vows  of  the  Nazarites,  and  their  mode  of  living. 
It  contains  nine  chapters. 

5.  pt^^J  gittin,  respecting  divorce,  and  the 
writing  given  to  the  wife  on  that  occasion,  how 
it  must  be  written,  &c.  &c.  This  treatise  con- 
sists of  nine  chapters. 

6.  ntS^D  sotah.  This  treatise  regards  the  adul- 
teress, or  rather  the  woman  suspected  of  conjugal 
infidelity ;  how  she  must  drink  the  bitter  water 
tJtiat  causeth  the  curse,  &c.  &c.  Here  again  are 
Dine  chapters. 
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7.  I^K'llp  kiddushin,  respecting  betrothment. 
Here  are  four  chapters. 

This  third  seder,  or  order,  contains  seventy-one 
chapters. 

IV.  ppna  -no. 

1.  XOp  N33  baba  kama,  the  first  gate,  rela- 
tive to  tlie  losses  sustained  by  men  and  beast* 
from  one  anotlier.  This  treatise  consists  of  ten 
chapters. 

2.  XJJ^V?D  N33  baba  metziah,  the  middle  gate. 
Tiiis  treatise  refers  to  things  found  or  deposited, 
usury,  &c.  &c.     It  has  also  ten  chapters. 

3.  Xini  N33  baba  bathra,  the  last  gate. 
This  treatise  relates  to  commercial  transactions, 
buying  and  selling,  inheritances,  &c.  &c.  Here 
again  are  ten  chapters. 

4.  jmnJD  Sanhedrim.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant treatise,  relating  to  the  great  tribunal,  to 
various  punishments,  judges,  witnesses  ;  who  of 
the  Israelites  shall  have  part  in  the  future  life,  and 
who  not.  It  consists  of  eleven  chapters  or  sec- 
tions. 

5.  n"l3D  maccoth.  This  treatise  relates  to  the 
forty  stripes  (Deuteron.  xxv.  3)  which  were  to  he 
inflicted  on  certain  offenders.  Here  the  reason  is 
explained  why  the  expounders  of  the  law  omitted 
one  stripe  of  the  forty  (2  Cor.  xi.  24).  It  contains 
three  chapters. 

6.  niJ?135J'  shebuoth,  respecting  oaths;  who 
can  take  an  oath,  and  who  not.  This  treatise  con- 
sists of  eiglit  chapters. 

7.  ni^li?  edaioth,  respecting  witnesses  and 
witness-bearing.    Here  again  are  eight  chapters. 

8.  ^m^5  aboth,  or  nilS  '•p"'5i  pirke  aboth, 
Tliis  treatise  relates  to  the  Jewish  fathers  who 
handed  down  tlie  oral  law  from  the  time  of  Moses. 
It  contains  six  chapters. 

9-  nVlin  horaioth,  respecting  the  statutes  and 
other  original  documents,  according  to  which 
every  man  was  required  to  judge  in  cases  of  trial ; 
and  iiow  transgressors  should  be  punished.  The 
present  treatise  contains  three  chapters. 

10.  HIT  mi3X  abodah    zarah,    called   also 

n'h'hii  mny  abodath  eUHm,  and  also  mUK 
D''3313  abodalh  cocabim,  respecting  idolatry,  and 
the  avoiding  of  communion  with  the  idolatrous 
Christians.  This  treatise  is  wanting  in  the  Basel 
edition,  because  it  has  severe  reflections  upon 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  followers.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Venice  edition,  and  consists  of  five  chapters- 
The  entire  seder  contains  seventy-four  chapters. 

V.  D^B'np  -no. 

1.  D"*n3T  zebachim,  sacrifices.  This  treatise 
has  fourteen  chapters. 

2.  ninJD  menachoth,  the  evening  sacrifices. 
This  treatise  has  thirteen  chapters. 

3.  Jvin  cholin.  This  treatise  respects  the 
clean  and  unclean  animals  which  the  Jews  were 
required  or  forbidden  to  eal.  Here  are  twelve 
chapters. 

4.  nni33  becorofh,  respecting  the  first-born 
of  beasts.     Here  are  nine  chapters. 

5.  |"*D"iy  eracin.  This  treatise  relates  to  the 
valuing  and  taxing  of  such  things  as  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord.     It  consists  of  nine  chapters. 

6.  milOn  temurah.  This  treatise  refers  to  tb« 
putting  of  one  sacrifice  in  place   of  another  < 
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whether  such  a  thing  is  lawful  or  not.     It  con- 
sists of  seven  chapters. 

7.  nin^S  cerithuth,  the  cutting  off  a  soul 
from  a  future  life,  and  tlie  sins  which  cause  such 
a  punishment:  thirty-six  iiinds  of  tliis  excision 
are  enumerated.     Here  are  six  chapters. 

8.  nP^yO  me'ilah,  respecting  sins  committed 
in  offering  up  animals  in  sacrifice.  This  treatise 
also  has  six  chapters. 

9.  T^DJI  tamid,  respecting  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice.     Here  are  six  chapters. 

10.  nnD  middoth.  Tliis  treatise  relates  to 
the  measuring  of  the  temple.  It  consists  of  five 
chapters. 

11-  D^3p  kinnim,  relating  to  birds'  nests.  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  three  chapters. 
The  whole  seder  has  ninety  sections. 

VI.  ninnta  -no. 

1.  D^?D  celim,  respecting  measures,  household 
furniture,  clothes,  and  their  purification.  This 
treatise  has  thirty  chapters. 

2.  niPHN  aholoth,  respecting  cottages  or  houses; 
how  they  become  unclean,  and  how  they  must  be 
cleaned.     This  treatise  has  eighteen  chapters. 

3.  D*i?J3  negaim,  regarding  leprosy.  Here  are 
fourteen  sections. 

4.  niQ  parah,  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.). 
This  treatise  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters. 

5.  niiriD  tahoroth,  respecting  jmrification, 
when  a  persen  who  has  touched  any  object  has 
been  made  unclean.     Here  are  ten  chapters. 

6.  niNlpD  mikvaoth.  This  treatise  concerns 
those  reservoirs  of  water  in  which  the  Jews  washed 
their  bodies.    It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters. 

7.  m3  niddah,  respecting  the  uncleanness  of 
women.    This  treatise  has  also  ten  chapters. 

8.  |'>T't5'3J3  mecshirin,  of  fluids  and  their  pu- 
rification.    It  consists  of  six  chapters. 

9.  D*"!?  zabim,  of  nocturnal  pollution.  This 
ti'eatise  is  divided  into  five  sections. 

10.  DV  71313 /eSttZyom,  respecting  the  wasliing 
of  the  same  day,  or  what  is  waslied  wliile  it  is  yet 
day.    This  treatise  consists  of  four  sections. 

■11.  Dn*  yrtSam,  respecting  the  wasliing  of 
hands.     Here  again  are  four  chapters  or  sections. 

12.  |'»Vpiy  oketzim,  relative  fo  the  stali<s  of 
fruits;  and  how  they,  by  touching  other  fruits, 
become  unclean.    This  treatise  has  tiuee  chapters. 

Tlie  entire  seder  has  126  chapters.  _ 

From  the  detailed  account  now  given,  it  ap- 
j)ears  that  the  Talmud  consists  of  six  sedarim,  or 
orders,  containing  sixty-three  massecoth,  or  trac- 
tates, and  five  hundred  twenty  and  lour  perakim, 
or  chajjters. 

The  Babylonian  Gemara  extends  to  one  trac- 
tate of  the  first  order,  i.  e.  Berachoth,  and  to  most 
in  the  succeeding  four  orders  except  Shekalim  in 
the  second  order ;  Aboth  and  Edaioth  in  the 
fourth ;  Middoth,  Kinnim,  and  the  half  of  Tamid 
in  the  fifth.  In  Taharoth  (the  sixth  order)  there 
is  only  a  Gemara  in  both  Talmuds  to  the  tract 
Nidda. 

The  Jerusalem  Talmud  originally  extended  to 
the  first  five  orders  of  the  Mishna.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, incomplete.  The  order  Kodashim  is  en- 
tirely wanting.     There  is  uo  Gemara  to  the  four 
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last  chapters  of  Sliabbath,  to    the  three  last  o 
Maccoth,  nor  to  Aboth  and  Edaioth. 

Four  treatises  were  afterwards  added  to  tlw 
Talmud,  viz. : 

1.  D^QID  nSDO  masseceth  sopherim,  con- 
taining directions  for  the  writers  of  manuscript 
rolls.  Tliis  treatise  consists  of  twenty-one  chap- 
ters. 

2.  *n3"1  ^3S  ebel  rabbefhe,  or  nin&W*  n3D0 
masseceth  shemachoth.  Tliis  treatwe  relates  to 
mourning  for  the  dead,  and  the  manner  in  whicli 
mourners  shoidd  be  comforted.  It  has  fourteen 
chapters. 

3.  n?3  callah,  how  one  should  tal<e  a  wife, 
&c.  &c.     Here  there  is  but  one  chapter. 

4.  I'lN  I")!  HDDD  masseceth  derek  eretz, 
about  modes  of  life,  &c.  This  treatisft  is  sepa- 
rated into  a  greater  and  a  less,  the  former  con- 
taining ten  chapters,  the  latter  six.  To  this  is 
appended  a  Dl/K'  p"lQ  perek  shalom,  or  chapter 
of  peace,  by  way  of  conclusion. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
was  published  at  Venice  by  Bomberg,  in  one 
volume  folio,  about  the  year  1523.  No  date  is 
attached  to  it.  Another  edition  was  published  at 
Cracow  in  1609,  folio;  and  another  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1710,  folio.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  was 
published  by  Bomberg  at  Venice  in  twelve  folio 
volumes,  in  1520-30.  This  edition  contains 
the  comments  of  Rashi  and  others,  as  also  various 
appendices  by  different  Rabbins.  In  the  years 
157S,  1579,  15S0,  the  celebrated  Froben  of  Basel 
published  the  same  work  ;  but  passages  which  ca- 
lumniated Christ  were  rejected  by  command  of 
the  Tridentine  bishops.  Accordingly  the  Jews 
prepared  a  new  and  complete  edition  at  Cracow, 
in  13  volumes  folio,  in  1603,  and  following 
years.  Anotlier  edition  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  and  Berlin,  1715,  in  12  vols 
folio ;  and  another  at  Amsterdam,  1763,  in  18  vols, 
folio,  with  additions  and  notes,  besides  various 
passages  not  found  in  preceding  impressions.  This 
last  has  been  pronounced  the  best. 

Various  parts  of  the  Talmud  have  also  been 
printed  at  different  times  by  different  editors ; 
sometimes  with  translations  and  commentaries, 
ex.  gr.  by  Coch,  Schmidt,  I'Empereur,  Leusden, 
Dachs,  Wagenseil,  &c. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Mishna  is  that  of  Suren- 
busius,  published  at  Amsterdam,  1698,  and  fol- 
lowing years,  in  six  folio  volumes,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  copious  commentaries  by  tlie  Rabbins. 
The  Mishna  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  desire 
of  AUiachem,  king  of  Ismael,  at  Corduba,  in  the 
tenth  century  after  Christ.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  German  by  Rabe,  in  six  parts, 
Anspach,  1760.  No  English  version  of  it  has 
appeared  ;  much  less  has  the  whole  Talmud  been 
translated  into  our  language.  The  Greek  loords 
have  been  collected  by  Landau  in  his  lexicon  en- 
titled, Rabbinisch-aramiiisch-deutsches  Worter- 
huch  zur  Kent7iiss  des  Talm.uds,  der  Targumim 
und  Midraschim,  mil  Anmerkungen  fur  Philo 
logic,  Geschichte,  Archiiologie,  Geographic,  A'a 
tur  und  Kunst,  5  BUnde,  8vo.  Lips.  1819 
Reland  has  a  dissertation  on  the  Persian  terms, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Miscellaneous  Dispu- 
tations. The  best  lexicon  to  the  Talmud  is  still 
that  of  Buxtorf,  Basel,  1639,  folio.    The  raodero 
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Work  of  Landau  is  a  valuable  accompaniment-, 
but  cannot  comjjeiisate  for  the  want  of  Buxtoirs 
volume.  The  celebrateil  Maimonides,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  made  a  digest  of  all  tlie  laws  and 
ordinances  contained  in  the  Talmud.  This  ex- 
cellent abridgment  is  sufficiently  copious  for  most 
readers,  since  it  contains  everything  of  value  in 
the  whole  work.  It  is  entitled  Tad  Hachazakah, 
seu  mantis  fortis  quam  fecit  Moses  in  conspectii 
Israel,  and  was  tiist  published  at  Soncino,  1490, 
folio;  republished  at  Venice,  1524,  3  vols,  folio; 
and  at  Amsterdam,  dated  5461,  4  vols,  folio. 
Selections  from  it  have  also  been  published  in 
Hebrew  and  English,  witli  notes,  l)y  Bernard,  in  a 
book  entitled.  The  main  principles  of  the  Creed 
and  Elhict  of  the  Jews,  exhibited  in  selections 
from  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides,  with 
a  literal  English  translation,  copious  Illustra- 
tions from  the  Talmud,  &c.  Cambridge,  1832, 
8vo. 

The  Jews  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  Talmud  as 
to  place  it  generally  above  the  inspired  law. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  Masseceth  Sopherim  the 
saying,  '  Tlie  Biblical  text  is  like  water,  and  the 
Mishna  like  wine,  and  the  six  orders  (sedarim) 
like  aromatic  wine.'  In  another  passage  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur — '  The  Law  is  like  salt,  the 
Mishna  like  ])ej)per,  but  the  six  orders  like  fine 
spices.'  Again,  '  The  words  of  the  scribes  are 
lovely,  above  the  words  of  the  Law  ;  for  the  words 
of  the  Law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words 
of  the  scribes  are  all  weighty.'  'He  that  sliall 
say  there  are  no  phylacteries,  transgressing  the 
words  of  the  law,  is  not  guilty  ;  but  he  that  shall 
say.  There  are  five  tofaphoth,  adding  to  the  words 
of  the  scribes,  he  is  guilty  '  {Hieros.  Berac.  fol.  3. 
2).  Sucli  extravagant  praises  of  their  oral  tradi- 
tions correspond  with  the  Saviour's  words,  'Mak- 
ing the  word  of  God  of  none  effect,  through  your 
tradition  wliich  ye  have  delivered '  (Mark  vii. 
13).  But  tliey  do  not  harmonize  with  the  real 
nature  of  tlie  Talmud  itself;  for  the  book  contains 
many  fabulous,  trifling,  absurd,  and  irreverent 
things.  It  unites  the  allegorizing  propensity  of 
the  East  with  a  childish  prying  into  the  most 
curious  questions.  It  abounds  with  miraculous 
stories,  and  with  sentiments  derogatory  to  tlie 
majesty  of  God.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  questions 
proposed  are  merely  ludicrous,  but  others  belong 
to  the  profane  and  impious.  The  following  ex- 
amples will  justify  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

A  Rabbin  was  once  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
and  seeing  a  bird  standing  up  to  its  thighs  in  the 
water,  he  said  to  his  companions,  '  We  will  bathe 
liere.'  But  a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard,  say- 
ing, '  Do  not  so  ;  for  seven  years  ago  a  person  let 
an  axe  fall  from  his  hand  into  this  water,  and  it 
has  not  yet  reached  the  deep  bottom.' 

'  Is  it  right  to  kill  a  ilea  on  the  Sabbath  f 

'  We  were  once  carried,'  says  a  Rabbin,  '  in  a 
great  ship,  and  the  ship  went  three  days  and  three 
nights  between  the  two  fins  of  one  fisli.  But  per- 
haps the  ship  sailed  very  slowly?  The  Rabbi 
Dimi  says,  A  rider  shot  an  arrow,  and  the  ship 
flew  faster  than  the  arrow ;  and  yet  it  took  so 
long  time  to  pass  between  the  two  fins  of  this  fish. 
It  is  called  Gildena '  (Pitman's  Preface  to  the 
octavo  edition  of  Lightfoofs  Works,  pp.  43-45 ; 
Allen's  Modern  Judaism ;  and  M'Caul's  Old 
Paths),  Several  parts  of  the  Talmud,  however, 
form  an  exception  to  the  foolish  and^  ridiculous 
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passages  with  which  the  work  abounds.  Thus  the 
treatise  Pirke  Aboth,  containing  the  moral 
maxims  and  sentiments  of  the  Jewish  fathers,  pre- 
sents a  favourable  specimen  of  ethical  philosophy. 

The  work  before  us  has  been  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  the  New  Testament  by  Lightfoot, 
Schoettgen,  and  Meuschen  ;  and  in  various  in- 
stances it  has  served  to  throw  light  on  the  meaning, 
especially  where  there  is  a  reference  to  Jewish  cus- 
toms and  manners.  Here,  however,  its  utility  has 
been  over-estimated,  as  is  apparent  from  tlie  lan- 
guage of  Lightlbot  in  tlie  deiiication  prefixed  to 
his  Talmudical  exercitations  on  Matthew,  com- 
jiared  with  the  exercitations  themselves  :  '  Chris- 
tians, by  their  skill  and  industry,  may  render 
them  (the  Talmudic  writings)  most  usefully 
serviceable  to  their  studies,  and  most  eminently 
tending  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment'  (Pitman's  edition  of  Lightfoot's  WorJis, 
vol.  xi.  j>.  6,  dedication). 

The  work  has  also  been  employed  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  by 
Gill,  who  has  frequently  cited  it  where  it  throws 
no  light  on  the  text.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  this 
respect  ;  others  have  spent  their  time  in  the  same 
unprofitable  task. 

The  Talmud  is  more  useful  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament  text,  although  most  of  its  cita- 
tions from  the  original  agree  with  the  Masoretic 
reailings.  Probably  it  has  been  conformed  to  the 
Masoretic  standard  by  the  Rabbins.  Criticism, 
thereibre,  can  derive  extensive  benefit  from  it  only 
by  consulting  MS.  copies,  not  the  printed  text, 
since  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  latter 
has  been  altered.  The  instances  in  which  the  text 
of  the  work,  even  as  printed,  deviates  from  the 
Hebrew  Masoretic  text,  aflbrd  a  presumption  that 
more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  found,  were 
MSS.  carefully  collated.  Frommann  collected 
fourteen  various  readings  out  of  the  Mishna  ;  but 
Dr.  Gill,  when  collating  the  Mishna  and  Gemaia 
for  Kennicott,  found  a  thousand.  Many  of  them, 
properly  speaking,  are  not  various  readings,  but 
words  added  by  the  Rabbins  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation;  while  not  a  few  are  of  trifling  conse- 
quence. 

(See  the  preface  of  Maimonides,  prefixed  to 
Surenhusius's  edition  of  the  Mishna,  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Pocock  ;  Buxtorfs  Recensio 
operis  Talmudici,  in  his  Liber  de  Abbreviaturis 
Hebraicis  ;  Wolfius'  Bibliotheca  Hebrcea,  ii.  657, 
sq. ;  Wot  ton's  Miscellaneous  Discourses  relat- 
ing to  the  Traditions  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes 
a7id  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour  Jesxis  Chrisfs 
time,  i.  10,  sq. ;  Stehelin's  Traditions  of  ths 
Jews,  or  the  Doctri7ies  and  Expositions  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings, &.C.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1742;  J^eusden's 
Philologus  Hebrao-mixtus,  p.  95,  sq. ;  Pri- 
deaux's  Connection,  part  i. ;  Basnage's  Histoirs 
des  Jiiifs ;  Bodenschafzs  Aufrichtig  deulscli- 
redender  Ilebrder,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  17J6  ; 
Loehnis's  Grundz'uge  der  biblischen  Herrieneutik, 
u.  s.  w.,  p.  397,  sq. ;  Waehner's  Antiquitates 
Hebrceorum,  i.  256,  sq. ;  Aug.  Pfeifler's  Critica 
Sacra,  also  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Works,  Utrecht,  1704,  4to;  Bartolocci's  Bibli- 
otheca Rabbinica,  iii.  85,  sq. ;  Reimann's  Ein- 
leit.  in  die  Geschichte  der  Theologie,  p.  282,  sq. ; 
Zunz,  Gottesdie7istlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden, 
p.  50,  sq.)-— S.  D. 
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1.  TAMAR  ptori)  has  been  universally  ac- 
l<nowledge(l  to  denote  tlie  'palm-tree,'  sometimes 
called  the  'dale-tree.'  Good  says  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  is  straight  or  upright.  The 
date-tree  is  remarkable  for  its  erect  and  cylin- 
drical stem,  crowned  with  a  cluster  of  long  and 
feather-like  leaves,  and  is  as  much  esteemed  for 
it»  fruit,  the  'date,'  as  for  its  juice,  whether  fer- 
mented or  not,  known  as  '  palm  wine,'  and  for  the 
numerous  uses  to  which  every  part  of  the  plant  is 
applied.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  date  is  tatiir ; 
thus  the  tamarind  is  called  the  Indian  date, 
tamr  hindee.  The  name  Tamar  seems  to  have 
l)een  applied  to  the  city  which  Solomon  built 
in  the  desert  (I  Kings  ix.  18;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19; 
xlviii.  28),  probably  on  account  of  the  palm- 
trees  growing  about  it ;  and  the  name  Palmyra, 
from  palma,  a  palm,  was  no  doubt  applied  fo 
it  by  the  Romans  on  the  same  account.  Abul- 
feda,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
expressly  mentions  the  palm-tree  as  common  at 
Palmyra  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  still  called  by 
the  Arabs  by  the  ancient  name  of  Tadmr.  The 
family  of  palms  is  characteristic  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  but  few  of  them  extend  into  northern 
latitudes.  In  the  old  world,  the  species  P. 
dactylifera,  genus  Phoenix,  is  tiiat  found  furthest 
north.  It  spreads  along  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  across  to  Palmyra  and  the 
Syrian  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  south  of  Spain,  and  thrives  well 
at  Malaga;  and  is  also  cultivated  at  Bordaghiere 
in  the  south  of  France,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  sold  at  two  periods  of  the  year, 
in  Spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  again  at 
the  Jewish  Passover.  In  the  south  of  Italy  and 
in  Sicily,  Lady  Callcott  states,  '  that  near  Genoa 
there  is  a  narrow,  warm,  sandy  valley  full  of 
palms,  but  they  are  diminutive  in  growth,  and 
unfruitful,  being  cultivated  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  annually  sent  to  the  pope's 
chapel  at  Rome,  where  they  are  blessed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  cardinals  and  other  dignitaries,  in 
sign  of  the  triumph  of  the  church.' 

The  peculiarities  of  the  palm-tree  are  such  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
writers  of  any  country  where  it  is  indigenous, 
and  esijecially  from  its  being  an  indication  of  the 
vicinity  of  water  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
desert  country.  Its  roots,  though  not  penetrating 
very  deep,  or  spreading  very  wide,  yet  support  a 
stem  of  considerable  height,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  uniformity  of  thickness  through- 
out. The  centre  of  this  lofty  stem,  instead 
of  being  the  hardest  part,  as  in  other  trees,  is  soft 
and  spongy,  and  the  bundles  of  woody  fibres 
successively  produced  in  the  interior  are  regu- 
larly pushed  outwards,  until  the  outer  part  be- 
comes the  most  dense  and  hard,  and  is  hence 
most  fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  wood.  Tiie 
outside,  though  devoid  of  branches,  is  marked  with 
a  number  of  protuberances,  which  are  the  points  of 
insertion  of  former  leaves.  These  are  from  four 
to  six  and  eight  feet  in  length,  ranged  in  a  bunch 
round  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  younger  and 
softer  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  older  and  outer 
seriea  hanging  down.  They  are  employed  for 
covering  the  roofs  or  sides  of  houses,  for  fences, 
fiame-work,  mats,  and  baskets.  The  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  being  on  different  trees,  the  latter  re- 
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quire  to  he  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  the  fomtier 
before  the  fruit  can  ripen.  The  tender  part  of 
the  spatha  of  the  flowers  being  pierced,  a  bland 
and  sweet  juice  exudes,  which  being  evaporated, 
yields  sugar,  and  is  no  doubt  what  is  alluded  to 
in  some  passages  of  Scripture  :  if  it  be  fermented 
and  distilled  a  strong  spirit  or  arak  is  yielded. 
The  fruit,  however,  which  is  yearly  produced  in 
numerous  clusters  and  in  the  utmost  abundance, 
is  its  chief  value  ;  for  whole  tribes  of  Arabs  and 
Africans  Hnd  their  chief  sustenance  in  the  date, 
of  which  even  the  stony  seeds,  being  ground 
down,  yield  nourishment  to  the  camel  of  the 
desert. 


515.    [1.  Cluster  of  dates  ;  S.  flower  ;  3.  a  date;  4.  sec* 
tion  of  tlie  same.] 

The  palm-tree  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod. 
XV.  27,  when  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Elim, 
where  there  were  twelve  wells  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees.  In  the  present  day  Wady  Gho- 
rendel  is  found  the  largest  of  the  torrent  beds  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  and  is  a  valley 
full  of  date-trees,  tamarisks,  &c.  Jericho  was 
called  the  City  of  Palm  Trees,  no  doubt  from 
the  locality  being  favourable  to  their  growth. 
Mariti  and  Shaw  describe  them  as  still  existing 
there,  though  in  diminished  nuinbers.  The 
palm-tree  was  considered,  characteristic  of  Judaea, 
not  so  much  probably  because  it  was  more 
abundant  there  than  in  other  countries,  but  lie- 
cause  that  was  the  first  country  where  tlie  Greeks 
and  Romans  would  meet  with  it  in  proceed- 
ing southward.  Hence  the  coins  of  the  Roman 
conquerors  of  Judaea  have  inscribed  on  them  a 
weeping  female  sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  with 
the  inscription  'Judaea  capta'  (vide  Kempfer, 
Amanitates  Exoticce,  and  Celsius,  Hierobot.  i. 
444-579). 

2.  TAMAR,  a  Canaanitish  woman,  espoused 
successively  to  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Er  and 
Onan ;  but  as  they  both  died  childless,  Judah 
hesitated  to  give  her  his  third  son  Shelah,  as  patri- 
archal usage  required.  Tiiis  set  her  upon  the 
contrivance  described  in  Gen.  xxxviii. ;  and 
two  sons,  Pharez  and  Zarah,  thus  became  tlie 
fruit  of  her  criminal  intercourse  with  Judah  him- 
self [Judah]. 

3.  TAMAR,  daughter  of  David  by  Maacah, 
who  was  also  the  mother  of  Absalom.  The  un- 
happy consequences  of  the  criminal  passion 
entertained  for  this  beautiful  damsel  by  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  brutally  gratified  by  him,  and 
terribly  avenged  by  Absalom,  formed  the  ground- 
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work  of  the  family  distractions  which  embittered 
the  latter  years  of  David's  reign  (2  Sam.  xiii.) 
[Absalom;  Amnon;  David]. 

TAMMUZ  (T-1?3n  ;  Sept.  0aju/xouO.  a  Syrian 
deity,  for  whom  the  Hebrew  idolatresses  were  ac- 
customed to  bold  an  annual  lamentation  (Ezek. 
viii.  14).  This  idol  was  the  same  with  the  Plioe- 
nician  Adon  or  Adonis,  and  the  feast  itself  such  as 
they  celebrated.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  thinks  that 
the  name  Tammuz  was  of  foreign  origin,  and 
probably  Egyptian,  as  well  as  the  god  by  whom 
it  was  borne.  In  fact,  it  would  probably  not  be 
diflScult  to  identify  him  with  Osiris,  from  whose 
worship  his  differed  only  in  accessories.  Tlie 
feast  held  in  honour  of  Tammuz  was  solstitial, 
and  commenced  with  the  new  moon  of  July,  in 
the  month  also  called  Tammuz ;  it  consisted  of 
two  parts,  the  one  consecrated  to  lamentation,  and 
the  other  to  joy ;  in  the  days  of  grief,  they 
mourned  the  disappearance  of  the  god,  and  in  the 
days  of  gladness,  celebrated  his  discovery  and 
return.  Tammuz  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
incarnation  of  the  sun,  regarded  principally  as  in 
a  state  of  passion  and  sufferance,  in  connection 
with  tilt'  apparent  vicissitudes  in  its  celestial  po- 
sition, and  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  meta- 
morphoses produced,  under  its  influence,  upon 
vegetation  in  advancing  to  maturity.  See  Lucian, 
De  Dea  Syra,  §  vii.  19  ;  Selden,  De  Diis  Syris, 
ii.  31  ;  Creuzer,  SymhoUk,  iv.  3 ;  Fickenscher, 
Erkldr.  d.  Mythus  Adonis. 

TAPPUACH  (n-ISn),  translated  '  apple '  in 
tlie  Authorized  Version,  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  authors 
on  Biblical  Botany.  Most  admit  that  apple  is  not 
the  correct  translation,  for  that  fruit  is  indifferent 
in  Palestine,  being  produced  of  good  quality 
only  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  Damascus. 
Many  contend  that  'quince '  is  the  correct  trans- 
lation of  Tappuach.  Though  somewhat  more 
suitable  than  the  apple,  we  think  that  neither  the 
quince  tree  nor  fruit  is  so  superior  to  others  as  to 
be'  selected  for  notice  in  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture where  tappuach  occurs.  This  word  would 
seem  to  have  the  same  general  signification  as  the 
Arabic  toph  or  toofa,  which  it  so  closely  resem- 
bles, and  which  is  usually  thought  to  be  the 
apple;  but  the  Arabs  themselves  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  that  fruit.  They  no  doubt  use 
the  word  occasionally  in  a  generic  sense,  for 
tappuach-al-shuetan,  or  '  devil's  apple,'  is  one  of* 
the  names  of  Mandragora.  So  the  Greek  nrfKov, 
and  the  Latin  pomum,  were  used  rather  as  generic 
than  as  specific  terms.  Dioscorides,  for  instance, 
gives  the  different  kinds,  under  the  heads  of 
Mala  vulgaria,  Cotonea,  Persica,  Armeniaca,  and 
Medica,  sive  Citria.  The  last,  or  citron,  we 
think,  has  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the 
Tappuach  of  Scripture,  as  it  was  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  con- 
spicuously different,  both  as  a  fruit  and  a  tree, 
from  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  Syria,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  orange  tribe  which  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  lime, 
were  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  Euro- 
peans at  a  much  later  period,  probably  by  the 
Arabs  from  India  (Royle,  Himal.  Bot.).  The 
citron,  resembling  the  lemon  in  form,  but  distin- 
guisLed  by  its  thick  rind,  was  the  fxriKov  MfiSiKdv 
of  Theophrastus,  the  MtjSikoV  of  Dioscorides,  and 
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for  which  he  gives  as  a  synonyme  K(ip6firf\oy  x 
'Malus  Medica  et  Assyria  dicitur,  utroque  nomine 
a  regionibus  ducto,  ut  habet  Theoph.  4,  Hist.  4. 
Citrus  apud  Medos  et  Persas  in  primis  frequens, 
dein  Paladii  diligentia  in  Italiam  translata  fuit : 
postea  in  Hispania,'  etc.  (Bauhin.  Pinax.)  Jt 
was  called  citria  and  citromela  by  the  Romans, 
though  their  citron  wood  was  produced  by  Thuya 
articulata  [Thyine  Wood].  It  is  thus  gra- 
phically described  :  '  Fert  poma  omnibus  horis, 
aliis  decidentibus,  aliis  subnascentibus,  aliis  ma- 
turescentibus.'  That  the  citron  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  we  have  the  assurance  in  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  that  at  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles king  Alexander  Jannaeus  was  pelted 
with  citrons,  which  the  Jews  had  in  their  hands ; 
for,  as  he  says,  '  the  law  required  that  at  that 
feast  every  one  should  have  branches  of  the  palm- 
tree  and  cj<ro7i-tree '  (^Antiq.  xui.  13.5).  From 
this  and  other  facts  we  conclude  tl-it  the  Etx 
hadar  of  Lev.  xxiii.  40  has  refeience  to  the 
citron  [Etz  Hadar].  There  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  Hebrews  having  made  use  of  boughs 
of  the  citron,  as  it  was  a  native  of  Media,  and 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
and  indeed  on  some  old  coins  of  Samaria,  the 
citron  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  palm-tree; 
and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  confirmation  that 
the  Jews  still  continue  to  make  offerings  of 
citrons  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Citrons, 
accordingly,  are  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities for  this  purpose,  and  are  afterwards  sold, 
being  more  highly  esteemed  after  having  been 
so  offered. 

The  tappuach,  or  citron-tree,  is  mentioned 
chiefly  in  the  Canticles,  ch.  ii.  3,  '  as  the  citron 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood ;'  ver.  5, 
'  Comfort  me  with  citrons,  for  I  am  sick  of  love  ;' 
vii.  8,  'The  smell  of  thy  nose  like  citrons;'  so 
in  viii.  5.  Again,  in  Prov.  xxv.  11,  'A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  (or  rather  golden 
citrons)  in  baskets  of  silver.'  In  Joel  i.  12,  it 
is  enumerated  with  the  vine,  the  fig  tree,  the  palm, 
and  pomegranate,  as  among  the  most  valuable 
trees  of  Palestine.  The  rich  colour,  fragrant 
odour,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  tree,  whe- 
ther in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are  particularly  suited 
to  all  the  above  passages  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 

TAPPUAH,  or  Beth-Tappuah,  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  53). 
Robinson  identifies  it  with  an  old  village,  called 
Tefi'uh,  which  he  found  upon  the  hills  north-west 
of  Hebron  (^Bih.  Researches,  ii.  428).  2.  Another 
Tappuah  lay  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  apparently 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zanoah,  Jarmuth,  Socoh,  etc. 
(Josli.  XV.  34)  :  which  of  these  was  the  place  con- 
quered by  Joshua  is  not  very  clear  (Josh.  xii.  17  ; 
comp.  X.  6).  3.  Another  place  of  the  same  name 
occurs  on  the  confines  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvi.  8).  4.  And  in  1  Chron.  ii.  43,  a  man 
of  this  name  appears. 

TARES.     [ZizANioN.] 

TARGUMS.  Different  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  have  been 
given.  Eichhorn  and  others  endeavour  to  show 
that  they  are  not  so  ancient  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  and  that  the  earliest  of  them  appeared 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Talmud,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century.  This  point  is  in 
part  connected  with  another,  viz.,  the  extincti(« 
of  the  Hebrew  as  a  living  language,     Eichfaoco 
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and  others  believe  that  it  did  not  cease  to  be 
spoken  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but 
that  it  was  still  used  after  the  return,  and  gra- 
dually died  away  ;  while  the  Buxtorfs  maintained 
that  it  then  became  entirely  extinct  as  a  living 
tongue.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  people  ceased 
to  speak  it  in  common  before  the  termination  of 
the  Captivity,  but  that  the  learned  and  educated 
of  the  Jews  retained  it  partially  in  conversation. 
The  latter  would  naturally  adhere  to  it  longer 
than  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  only  from  tlieir 
perusal  of  the  sacred  books,  but  their  stronger 
attachment  to  the  usages  of  their  fathers.  The 
decision  of  the  question  rests  upon  the  meaning 
assigned  to  the  two  words  E^SO  and  n^llH*  in 
Nehemiah  viii.  and  xiii.  24  respectively,  as  has 
been  already  remarked  by  another  contributor 
[Hebrew  Language].  Gesenius  explains  the 
former  term  distinctly;  but  Hengstenberg  ren- 
ders it  giving  a  version  or  translation.  The 
latter  tern,  is  understood  by  Gesenius  to  mean 
tiie  Hebrew  langiiage,  while  Hengstenberg  refers 
it  to  the  Aramtran,  or  that  which  the  Hebrews 
commonly  used.  It  is  diflBcult  to  decide  be- 
tween these  conflicting  expositions.  There  is 
some  reason  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  meaning  assigned  by  Hengstenberg  to 
K^'IDD.  The  entire  verse,  however,  implies  that 
the  people  generally  did  not  understand  the  law 
when  publicly  read  in  the  Hebrew  language,  so 
that  tlie  priests  and  Leviteswere  obliged  to  adopt 
some  expedient  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible. 
Hence  it  is  most  natural  to  conclude  that  they 
had  ceased  to  speak  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  re- 
quired explanatory  comments  in  the  Chaldee  or 
Ai-amaean.  Probably  the  priests  and  Levites 
gave  a  sort  of  running  paraphrase  on  the  words 
of  the  haw  as  they  were  read  before  the  people, 
putting  these  words  into  the  Chaldee  dialect  with 
which  the  hearers  were  acquainted.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Chaldee  versions.  At  first  they 
were  given  orally,  but  subsequently  they  were 
reduced  to  ioriting.  The  practice  began  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  was  afterwards  continued. 

Great  importance  was  attached  tj  the  office  of 
interpreter  or  translator  of  the  law.  The  Tal- 
mudic  canon  asserts  that  as  the  law  was  given 
by  a  mediator,  so  it  could  only  be  read  and  un- 
derstood by  a  mediator.  The  custom  of  extem- 
pore parajjhrase  seems  to  have  occasioned  palpable 
abuses.  Hence  definite,  hermeneutic  rules  were 
laid  down,  in  conformity  with  which  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  should  be  conducted.  The 
licence  of  the  paraphrast  was  curbed  by  canons, 
which  came  to  be  universally  binding.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  value  of  written  expositions 
would  become  apparent  when  the  freedom  of  the 
interpreter  was  abridged  by  established  regula- 
tions. The  nature  of  the  exposition  required 
called  for  written  interpretations.  Hence  oral 
gave  rise  to  written  explanations,  the  necessity  of 
the  latter  becoming  more  visible  when  the  liberty 
taken  by  the  extempore  translator  was  narrowed 
by  rules  to  which  he  must  rigidly  adhere.  The 
surest  and  safest  method  of  giving  the  meaning 
was  simply  by  reading  a  version  that  had  been 
written  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

External  circumstances  were  also  favourable  to 
the  existence  of  written  explanations.  The  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
lav  in  their  own  tongue ;  and  in  the  first  century 
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the  Syrians  had  translated  the  Holy  Writing* 
into  their  dialect.  Greek  versions,  in  opposition 
to  the  Alexandrine,  also  proceeded  from  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  obtained  much  approbation.  In 
the  midst  of  so  general  a  desire  to  have  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  diflerent  languages,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  who  spoke 
Aramaean  should  wish  to  possess  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  living  tongue.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  conspire  to  show  that 
there  were  written  Targums  of  several  Old  Tes- 
tament books  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  In 
various  parts  of  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of 
a  written  Aramaean  version  of  Job  in  the  first 
century,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  was  the  first 
book  rendered  into  the  language  of  the  people. 
Besides,  there  are  also  allusions  to  older  Targums 
(Zunz,  p.  62).  The  silence  of  the  early  fathers 
regarding  such  paraphrases  is  of  no  weight,  be- 
cause they  were  generally  ignorant  of  Hebrew 
and  Hebrew  literature. 

The  language  of  the  older  Targums  agrees 
substantially  with  that  of  the  Chaldee  sections  in 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  though  the  orthography  is  some- 
what different.  The  later  abound  with  foreign 
words.  They  depart  much  further  from  the 
ancient  orthography,  and  sometimes  from  the 
grammatical  principles,  of  the  Chaldee.  Their 
present  punctuation  is  difl'erent  from  tliat  found 
in  the  Biblical  Chaldee.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  written  at  first  without  the  vowels.  When 
the  vocalisation  of  tlie  Hebrew  Bible  was  enlarged 
and  perfected  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  the 
same  attention  was  not  given  to  the  Targums. 
Subsequently  the  editors  of  these  paraphrases 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  pointing  of  them  nearer 
to  that  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Buxtorf  laboured 
in  this  province  with  great  success.  The  repu- 
tation of  these  Targums  among  the  Jews  has 
always  been  high,  because  amid  otlier  things  they 
flatter  their  national  pride,  and  abound  with 
Rabbinic  fables. 

The  word  Targum  is  derived  from  a  quadri- 
literal  root,  and  signifies  interpretation  or  version. 

At  present  we  know  of  eleven,  three  of  which 
comprehend  the  five  books  of  Moses.  1.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos.  2.  That  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan.  3.  The  Jerusalem  Targum.  4.  That 
of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets.  5.  That 
of  Joseph  the  blind  or  one-eyed,  on  the  Hagio- 
grapha  (Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs).  6.  A  Targum 
on  the  five  Megilloth,  i.e.  the  books  of  Ruth, 
Estlier,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah.  7.  A  Targum  on  Ist 
and  2nd  Chronicles.  8,  9,  and  10.  Three  on 
Esther.  1 1.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the 
Prophets. 

Onkelos. — According  to  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, Onkelos  was  a  disciple  of  Hillel,  who  died 
60  years  B.C.  This  Hillel  was  grandfather  of 
Gamaliel,  Paul's  instructor.  Eichhorn,  disre- 
garding the  Jewish  tradition,  places  him  much 
later. 

His  version,  containing  the  Pentateuch  alone, 
is  incomparably  the  best  of  all  the  Targums- 
The  style  is  pure,  approaching  that  of  Daniei 
and  Ezra;  it  follows  the  original  word  for  word, 
except  where  figures  of  speech  are  occasionally 
resolved  in  poetical  passages,  and  anthropomor- 
phic expressions  removed  or  changed,  lest  co»- 
poreity  should   be  attributed  to  the  Suprtma 
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Being.  Tbp  work  is  particulaily  useful  in  cri- 
ticisii),  because  it  is  very  literal  closely  adhering 
tf>  the  original  words.  Wherever  the  translator 
deviates  from  the  Masoretic  text,  he  has  almost 
a1\<ays  the  countenance  of  other  ancient  versions. 
He  refers  only  two  passages  to  the  Messiah  (Gen. 
xlix.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17).  Onkelos's  reputation 
among  the  Jews  has  always  been  great;  his  ver- 
sion is  even  used  by  them  as  a  kind  of  cJictionary 
giving  the  significations  of  Heluew  words  ;  and 
they  have  composed  a  Masoraon  it  like  that  upon 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  called  Masora  Hattargum. 
This  paraphrase  is  given  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglotts  from  Buxtorfs  edition  of  1618;  the 
text,  however,  is  not  yet  accurately  printed  after 
good  MSS.  Luzzato  has  recently  attempted  to 
revise  it  in  his  work  entitled  Philoxenus,  sive 
de  Orikelosi  paraphr.  Chald.,  Wien.  1830,  8vo. 
(See  tlie  Halle  Literaturzeit.  for  1832.) 

Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets  and 
Historical  Books. — The  accounts  of  Jonathan's 
life  are  obscure.  It  is  generally  said  that  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  Hillel's  eighty 
disciples,  and  colleague  of  Simeon  the  Just ;  and 
thus  he  is  represented  as  living  a  short  time 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  grounds  assigned 
by  Eichhorn  and  others  in  favour  of  a  more  recent 
period  are  unsatisfactory. 

This  Targum,  like  that  of  Onkelos,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  must 
have  been  well  known  when  the  latter  was 
written.  Some  have  supposed  that  in  various 
places  Jonatlian  made  use  of  Onkelos's  version ; 
the  contrary  is  as  probable,  Jonathan's  version 
seems  to  have  been  made  prior  to  Onkelos  on  the 
law.  It  is  more  likely  tliat  the  Jews  would  first 
venture  to  translate  the  prophetic  writings,  in 
which  freer  scope  might  be  taken,  than  undertake 
the  difficult  task  of  giving  a  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. In  the  latter  case,  greater  literality  was 
required  and  stricter  injunctions  were  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Some  have  erroneously  looked  upon  this  Tar- 
gum as  the  composition  of  different  authors, 
because  it  is  more  literal  in  the  historical  books 
than  in  the  prophets ;  but  external  and  internal 
evidence  coincide  in  proving  the  unity  of  the 
whole. 

It  contains  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets. 

The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Onkelos;  it 
contains  several  Greek  words,  but  no  Latin  terms, 
as  Eichhorn  affirms.  We  are  aware  that  Hitver- 
nick,  after  Carpzov,  asserts  that  the  style  agrees 
in  the  main  with  Onkelos's ;  but  it  is  certainly 
less  pure,  freer,  and  more  paraphrastical. 

The  utility  of  this  Targum  chiefly  bears  upon 
the  critical  history  of  tlie  Hebrew  text,  and  it  ge- 
nerally harmonises  with  the  Masoretic  recension. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Bux- 
torf,  as  also  in  the  London  Polyglott. 

Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. — This 
paraphrase  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  same 
Jonathan  who  translated  the  prophets  and  his- 
torical books.  Its  language  is  much  more  im- 
pure, being  mixed  with  foreign  words,  such  as 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  collection  of  which 
sas  been  made  by  Petermann  '  De  indole  Para- 
phraseos,  qua  Jonathanis  esse  dicitur'  (Berol. 
1829,  p.  65,  gq.)    The  mode  of  rendering  is  en- 
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tirely  different ;  it  contains  numerous  allegories, 
fables,  and  dialogues,  unlike  the  manner  of  the 
real  Jonathan.  The  dialect  in  which  it  is  written 
is  that  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  where  the  author  abides 
by  the  Hebrew  text,  he  uniformly  follows  the 
Rabb"''L'al  interpretation.  Several  circumstances, 
especially  the  character  of  the  style  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  prove  that  it  was  made  after 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Zunz, 
with  great  probability,  assigns  it  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventh  century.  It  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  in  part  from  former  expositions. 

The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Peniatetich. — 
This  version  is  styled  the  Jerusalein  Targum, 
either  from  having  been  made  at  Jerusalem,  or 
rather  from  its  being  executed  in  the  dialect  of 
that  place.  It  contains  merely  interprelations  of 
select  passages,  and  generally  agrees  with  Pseudo- 
Jonathan.  The  fables  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan 
are  repeated,  and  Hebrew  words  are  inserted 
without  any  explanation.  The  language  is  im- 
pure and  barbarous ;  whole  chapters  are  occasion- 
ally omitted  ;  and  again,  a  series  of  successive  ex- 
planations is  attached  to  a  single  word.  It  con- 
sists of  mere  fragments. 

Late  investigations,  conducted  with  great  skill 
and  industry,  have  fully  established  the  fact  tliat 
the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  falsely  ascribed  to 
Jonathan,  existed  much  earlier  under  tlie  name  of 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  or  the  Targum  of  Pales- 
tine. Thus  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  is  identified 
with  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  merely 
recensio7is  of  the  same  work.  There  is  also 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
extended  to  the  prophetic  books,  and  even  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testamerit  (Zunz,  p.  77, 
sq.).  Some  of  the  Targums  now  existing  on 
several  books  of  the  Hagiographa  appear  to  be- 
long to  it.  (See  Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche  Fortrdge 
der  Juden,  Berlin,  1832,  8vo,,  and  Havernick's 
Einleitimg.) 

These  two  Targums,  which  are  substantially 
one  and  the  same,  furnisli  extremely  little  aid  in 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  ex- 
hibit the  doctrinal  system  of  the  later  Jews ; 
indeed,  all  the  post-Talmudic  versions  were  de- 
signed to  furnish  allegorical  explanations  agreeable 
to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Talmud,  and  to  em- 
body current  traditions,  legends,  and  tales. 

The  paraphrases  on  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs 
possess  a  common  character  in  regard  to  style 
and  language,  and  probably  jjroceeded  from  the 
same  country,  which  Zunz  conjectures  to  have 
been  Syria;  that  on  Proverbs,  however,  adheres 
closely  to  tlie  Hebrew  text,  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  a  version  than  a  paraphrase,  while 
those  on  Job  and  Psalms  are  loose  and  legendary, 
agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  time  in  which  they 
were  made.  It  has  been  frequently  noticed  that 
the  Targum  on  Proverbs  has  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  the  Syriac  version,  so  that  some  have 
supposed  the  writer  to  have  made  use  of  that  more 
ancient  translation ;  this  hypothesis,  however,  is 
not  very  probable.  The  dialects  in  which  both 
are  written  were  cognate  ;  the  country  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin  the  same ;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  one  was  de- 
rived in  part  from  the  other.  The  paraphrases  of 
the  books  of  Psalms  and  Job  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  the  same  person,  as  far  as  we  can  judg« 
from  internal  uniformity.     Earlier  Targumi  on 
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Job  must  have  existed,  aa  they  are  mentioned  by 
■ome  of  the  Rahhiiis. 

The  Targum  on  tbc  Megilloth  was  probably 
written  by  the  same  person  ;  ii  U  exceedingly  free 
and  full  of  adventitious  matter.  TV»o  part  upon 
Ruth  is  the  best;  that  on  Solomon's  Sung  the 
most  fabulous.  The  work  must  have  been 
written  a  considerable  time  after  the  Talmud. 
In  addition  to  the  Targum  on  Esther,  which 
forms  a  part  of  this  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth, 
and  is  also  the  oldest  and  best,  there  are  two  others 
on  the  same  book.  Thesecotidis  an  enlargement 
of  this  first,  and  was  inserted  in  the  London  Poly- 
glott ;  it  had  been  previously  published  by  Tayler 
in  a  Latin  version,  under  the  name  of  Targum 
prius  (Lond.  1655,  4to.)-  The  third  is  still 
longer  and  more  full  of  fables;  it  was  published 
in  Latin  by  Tayler,  under  the  title  of  Targum 
posterius,  but  the  original  has  never  been  printed. 
These  three  are  properly  different  recensions  of 
one  and  the  same  work,  which,  having  been  com- 
paratively brief  and  free  from  absurd  stories,  was 
subsequently  enlarged  at  two  different  times. 

It  was  long  thought  that  there  was  no  Targum 
on  the  books  of  Chronicles ;  Beck,  however,  found 
such  a  paraphrase  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  the 
library  at  Erfurt,  and  published  it  with  learned 
annotations  in  1680-83.  The  MS.  has  several 
chasms.  It  was  afterwards  published  by  Wilkins 
from  the  Erpenian  MS.  at  Cambridge,  in  1715; 
here  the  text  is  full  and  correct.  This  Targum 
resembles  the  later  works  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
could  not  have  been  ^vritten  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, from  its  references  to  the  Jerusalem  Targum. 

The  Taigum  on  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs, 
attributed  to  R.  Joseph  the  Blind,  is  generally 
considered  not  to  have  been  written  by  the  reputed 
author. 

In  cod.  154  of  Kennicott,  there  is  a  passage  of 
some  length  quoted  in  the  margin  at  Zechariah, 
xii.  10  (Bruns  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium,  xv. 
174).  It  is  attributed  to  a  Targum  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  prophets. 

As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  reaches,  there 
is  no  Chaldee  version  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  Talmud  for 
not  translating  Daniel  into  Chaldee  is,  because 
it  reveals  the  exact  time  of  Messiah's  advent.  But 
the  true  cause  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  super- 
stition of  the  Jews  in  supposing  that  if  these  books 
were  translated  into  Chaldee,  the  holy  text  of  the 
original  should  be  mixed  witli  that  of  the  para- 
phrase, inasmuch  as  there  are  in  them  Chaldee 
sections.  There  are  indeed  no  Chaldee  pieces  in 
Nehemiah ;  but  it  was  taken  along  with  Ezra  as  one 
book,  and  hence  no  Targum  of  either  was  made. 

The  Targums  are  of  considerable  use  in  a  cri- 
tical view.  They  show  the  integrity  of  the  present 
Masoretic  text.  It  is  not  denied  that  they  con- 
tain readings  different  from  some  now  current 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  occasionally  altered  in  order  to  be  conformed 
to  an  altered  original :  neither  should  it  be  con- 
cealed that  the  MSS.  vary  from  one  another  and 
from  the  printed  copies.  As  to  tiieir  having  been 
assimilated  to  the  Hebrew,  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  this  was  done  to  any  great  extent,  or  that  it 
was  uniformly  practised.  After  all  reasonable 
deductions  for  probable  deterioration,  they  still 
afford  a  considerable  amount  of  testimony  in 
&TOur  of  the  general  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
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They  may  be  advantageously  used  in  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Bible,  as  suggesting  readings  of  rea» 
importance  and  value.  Onkelos  on  the  law,  and 
Jonathan  on  the  prophets,  because  of  their  lit& 
rality,  will  be  most  serviceable. 

Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  precefling 
article,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  the 
Introductions  of  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  and  De 
Wette ;  Winer,  De  Onhe/oso  ejusque  Paraphrasi 
Chaldaica,AXo.Xk^  1819;  Gesenius,  Comment, 
zu  Jesaia,  torn.  i. ;  Walton,  Prolegomena ;  Jost, 
Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  Berlhi,  1824-9,  torn.  iii. 
and  iv.  Winer  has  published  a  grammar  and 
Chrestomathy  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
Targums,  and  Buxtorfs  folio  Lexicon  is  the  best 
dictionary. — S.  D. 

TARSHISH  (ty^K^iri),  a  celebrated  part  of 
the  ancient  world,  about  the  exact  position  of 
which  opinions  are  much  divided.  In  this  case, 
however,  as  in  many  other  Scriptural  difficulties, 
that  is  clear  which  is  important,  while  the  doubt- 
ful or  the  hidden  is  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment. We  may,  or  we  may  not,  be  able  to  fix 
with  certainty  the  exact  spot  where 'Tarshish  lay  ; 
but  the  particulars  which  Scripture  supplies  re- 
specting it  are  too  numerous  and  too  definite  to 
allow  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  place  itself  Tarshish  may  be 
described,  and,  therefore,  may  be  known,  though 
we  still  remain  in  uncertainty  on  what  point  in 
the  map  the  name  should  be  inscribed.  And 
while  the  exact  locality  is  of  small  concern,  the 
important  details  which  the  Bible  presents  may, 
nevertheless,  render  us  aid  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mine where  Tarshish  lay. 

We  will  first  give  a  summary  of  the  notices 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  respecting  Tarshish. 
In  the  great  genealogical  table  (Geu.  x.  4,  5)  it 
is  placed  among  the  sons  of  Javan  ;  '  Elishah  and 
Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim.  By  these  were 
the  islands  of  the  Gentiles  divided.'  This  refers 
the  mind  at  once  to  the  north-western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  To  a  similar  conclusion  does 
other  Scriptural  language  lead.  IriPs.  Ixxii.  10  it 
is  said,  '  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles 
shall  bring  presents;'  and  in  2  Chron.  ix.  21, 
we  read,  '  The  king's  (Solomon)  ships  went  to 
Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram  ;  every  three 
years  once  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringing 
gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.' 
Now  Hiram's  city.  Tyre,  lay  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Solomon's  vessels 
might  be  associated  with  his  in  a  voyage  towards 
the  west  to  fetch  merchandise.  In  Isa.  Ixvi. 
19,  we  find  Tarshish  mentioned  in  a  way  which 
confirms  this  view :  '  And  I  will  set  a  sign  among 
them,  and  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them 
unto  the  nations  (or  Gentiles) ;  to  Tarshish,  Pul, 
and  lyud,  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and  Javan, 
to  the  isles  afar  off.'  These  passages  make  it  clear 
that  Tarshish  lay  at  a  distance  from  Judaea,  and 
that  that  distance  was  in  a  north-westerly  direction ; 
and  the  mention  of  such  names  as  Lud,  Javan,  and 
the  isles,  carries  the  mind  to  the  extreme  north- 
west, and  suggests  Spain  as  the  place  for  Tarshish. 
But  Tarshish  must  have  been  on  the  sea-coast, 
for  it  was  famous  for  its  ships.  •  The  ships  of 
Tarshish '  were  celebrated  under  that  designation, 
which  may  have  been  used  in  that  wide  sense  io 
which  we  speak  of  an  East  Indiaman,  referenc* 
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fteitig  made  rather  to  the  place  whitiier  tbe  vessel 
traded,  than  to  that  where  it  was  bnilt ;  or  the 
phrase  may  have  come  to  denote  a  particular  kind 
of  vessel,  i.  e.  trading  or  merchant  ships,  from 
the  celebrity  of  Tarshish  as  a  commercial  port 
;^1  Kings  X.  22;  Ps.  xlviii.  7;  Isa.  ii.  16;  xxiii. 
1-14;  Ix.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  25).     Some  six  times 
do  we   meet  with   the  phrase,   sliips  or  navy  of 
Tarshish ;  which  of  itself  shows  how  noted  a  sea- 
port we  have  under  consideration,  if  it  does  not 
prove  also  that  in  process  of  time  the  terms  had 
come  to  describe  vessels  according  to  their  occu- 
pation ralher  than  their  country,  as  we  say  '  a 
slaver,'  denoting  a  ship  engaged  in  the  slave-trade 
(comp.  Horat.   •  ssevis  Liburuis,'   Carm.  i.  27  ; 
•  Bithyna  carina',    i.  35 ;  *  trabe   Cypria,'  i.   1). 
In  Ezek.  xxvii.  12-25,  the  place  is  described  by 
its   pursuits   and  its   merchandise  :  — '  Tarshish 
(here  again  in  connection  with  a  western  country, 
Javan,  ver.  13)  •  was  thy  (Tyre)  merchant,  in  all 
riclies,  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded 
in  thy  fairs.     The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of 
thee  in  thy  market,  and  thou  wast  replenished 
and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.' 
The  last  words  are   admirably  descriptive  of  the 
south-western   coast   of   Spain.      How   could    a 
HebrcAv  poet  better  describe  the  locality  where  the 
songs  of  the  sailors  of  Tarshish  made  the  name  of 
Tyre  glorious  ?     Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  map, 
and  cast  his  eye  on  the  embouchure  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, and  say  if  this  spot  is  not  pre-eminently, 
when  viewed  from  Palestine, '  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas.'     There  is  a  propriety  too  in  the  words  found 
in  Ps.  xlviii.  7  (comp.  Ezek.  xxviii.  26),  '  Thou 
breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind,' 
if  we  suppose  merchant  vessels  working  eastwardly 
up  the  Mediterranean  towards  Tyre,  encountering 
an  east  or  rather  north-east  gale,  which  is  a  very 
violent  and  destructive  wind  to  this  day.     Jere- 
miah (x.  9)  tells  us  that  '  silver  spread  into  plates ' 
was  brought  from  Tarshish  ;  and  from  the  con- 
nection the  silver  ajipears  to  have  been  elaborately 
wrought ;  whence   we  infer  that   at   one  period 
there  was  in  Tarshish  the  never-failing  connection 
found  between  commerce,  wealth,  and  art.     An 
important  testimony  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  13, 
•  Sheba  and  Dedan,  and  the  merchants  of  Tar- 
shish, with  all  the  young  lions  thereof,  shall  say 
unto  thee.  Art  thou  come  to  take  a  spoil?  to  carry 
away  silver  and  gold?  to  take  away  cattle  and 
goods,  to  take  a  great  spoil?'  whence  it  is  clear 
that  Tarshish  was  an  opulent  place,  abounding 
in  cattle  and  goods,  in  silver  and  gold.     We  are 
not  sure  that  the  words  '  the  young  lions  thereof 
are  intended  to  be  taken  literally.     They  may 
refer  to  the  lion-hearted  chiefs  of  the  nation  ;  but 
if  they  are  understood   as   implying  that  lions 
were  literally  found  in  Tarshish,  they  only  concur 
with  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  showing  tliat  the 
name  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  acceptation,  as  de- 
noting, besides  modem  Andalusia,  those  parts  of 
Africa  which  lay  near  and   opposite  to  Spain. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  a  part  of  the  trade  of 
Tarshish  lay  in  these  and  in  other  animals ;  for  we 
certainly  know  that  Solomon's  ships  brought  that 
prince  apes  and  peacocks :  the  lions  may  have 
been  caught  in  Africa,  and  conveyed  in  ships  of 
Tarshish  to  Tyre.     Sheba  and  Dedan,  however, 
are  mentioned  here  in  connection  with  Tarshish, 
and  they  were  certainly  vastern  countries,  lying 
{trobably  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  Persian  gulf 
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in  Arabia.  But  the  object  of  the  writer  may 
have  been  to  mention  the  countries  placed  at  th« 
extremities  of  the  then  known  world — Tarshish 
on  the  west,  Sheba  and  Dedan  on  the  east.  la 
Isa.  xxiii.  1-14,  we  read,  as  a  part  of  the  burden 
of  Tyre,  that  the  ships  of  Tarshish  are  called  on 
to  howl  at  her  destruction,  because  Tyre  afforded 
them  no  longer  a  commercial  port  and  a  haven  : 
words  which  entirely  agree  with  the  hypothesis 
which  makes  Tarshish  a  city  on  the  sea-board  of 
Spain,  trading  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Tyre. 
Nor  are  tlie  words  found  in  the  sixth  verse  dis- 
cordant :  '  Pass  ye  over  to  Tarshish ;  howl,  ye 
inhabitants  of  the  isles.'  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
book  of  Jonah  (i.  1-3;  iv.  2).  The  prophet  was 
commanded  to  go  and  prophesy  against  Nineveh 
on  the  Tigris.  For  this  he  should,  on  quitting  Je- 
rusalem, have  gone  in  an  easterly  direction ;  but 
he  shunned  the  duty  and  fled.  Of  course  he  na- 
turally fled  in  a  direction  tlie  opposite  of  that  in 
which  the  avoided  object  lay :  he  proceeded,  in 
fact,  to  Tarshish.  Tarshish  then  must  have  been 
to  the  west,  and  not  to  the  east,  of  Jerusalem. 
In  order  to  reach  Tarshish  he  went  to  Joppa,  and 
took  ship  for  the  place  of  his  destination,  thus 
still  keeping  in  a  westerly  course,  and  showing  that 
Tarshish  lay  to  the  west.  In  Tarshish,  indeed, 
placed  in  the  extreme  north-west,  he  might  well 
expect  to  be  distant  enough  from  Nineveh.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that,  when  he  arrived  at 
Joppa  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  '  he  found  a  ship 
going  to  Tarshish ;'  which  fact  we  can  well  under- 
stand if  Tarshish  lay  to  the  west,  but  by  no  means 
if  it  lay  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Thus  far  all  the  passages  cited  agree,  with  more 
or  less  of  evidence,  in  fixing  Tarshish  somewhere 
in  or  near  Spain.  But  in  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  it  is 
recorded  that  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  joineil 
himself  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  '  to  make 
ships  to  go  to  Tarshish,  and  they  made  the  ships 
in  Ezion-geber,'  that  is,  on  theElanitic  gulf  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  If  then  these  ves- 
sels, built  at  Ezion-geber,  were  to  go  to  Tarshish, 
that  place  must  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  Palestine 
instead  of  the  western ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  they 
circumnavigated  Africa;  not  because  such  a 
voyage  was  impossible,  but  because  it  was  long 
and  tedious,  and  not  likely  to  be  taken  when  a 
nearer  and  safer  way  to  Tarshish  lay  from  the 
ports  of  the  Palestinian  coast.  But  in  tlie  pa- 
rallel passage,  found  in  1  Kings  xxii.  49,  these 
vessels  are  described  as  '  ships  of  Tarshish '  (mer- 
chant vessels),  which  were  intended  to  go  to  Ophir, 
not  \o  Tarshish.  This  removes  the  difficulty  at 
once,  for  Ophir  was  in  the  east,  and  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  fleet  was  built  on  the  Red  Sea, 
since  it  was  an  eastern  not  a  western  voyage 
which  was  intended.  The  reference  appears  to  be 
to  the  same  eastern  trade  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  1  Kings  x.  22,  where  we  find  Hiram  and 
Solomon  importing  from  the  East  in  ships  of 
Tarshish  or  merchantmen,  gold  and  silver,  ivory 
apes,  and  peacocks.  We  have  not  space  to  enter 
into  the  critical  questions  which  this  contrariety 
between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  sug- 
gests for  consideration  ;  but  we  may  remark  that 
in  a  case  in  which  a  diversity  appears  in  the 
statements  of  these  two  authorities,  no  competently 
informed  theologian  could  hesitate  to  give  loa 
preference  to  the  former. 

It  appears  then  clear  from  this  miuute'  rericw 
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t>f  the  Scriptural  accounts  and  allusions,  that 
Tarshish  was  an  old,  celebrated,  opulent,  culti- 
vated, commercial  city,  which  carried  on  trade  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  with  the  sea-ports  of 
Syria,  especially  Tyre  and  Joppa,  and  that  it  most 
probably  lay  on  the  extreme  west  of  that  sea.  Was 
there  then  in  ancient  times  any  city  in  these  parts 
which  corresponded  with  these  clearly  ascer- 
tained facts?  There  was.  Such  was  Tartessus 
ill  Spain,  said  to  have  been  a  Phoenician  colony 
(Arrian,  Alex.  iii.  86),  a  fact  which  of  itself 
would  account  for  its  intimate  connection  with 
I'alestine  and  the  Biblical  narratives.  As  to  the 
exact  spot  where  Tartessis  (so  written  originally) 
lay,  authorities  are  not  agreed,  as  the  city  had 
ceased  to  exist  when  geography  began  to  re- 
ceive attention  ;  but  it  was  not  far  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, consequently  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  famous  Granada  of  later  days.  The  reader, 
however,  must  enlarge  his  notion  beyond  that  of 
a  mere  city,  which,  how  great  soever,  would 
scarcely  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  magnitude, 
affluence,  and  power  that  the  Scriptures  suggest. 
The  name,  which  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  seems 
to  denote  the  district  of  south-western  Spain, 
comprising  the  several  colonies  which  Tyre 
planted  in  that  country,  and  so  being  equivalent 
to  what  we  might  designate  Phoenician  Spain. 
We  are  not  however  convinced  that  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa  was  not  included,  so  that  the  word 
would  denote  to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  the 
extreme  western  parts  of  ths  world.  We  seem, 
however,  authorized  by  considerations,  besides 
those  which  have  been  already  elicited,  in  iden- 
tifying tlie  Hebrew  Tarshisli  with  the  Spanish 
Tartessus,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
the  neighbouring  country  over  which  the  latter 
held  dominion,  or  possessed  immediate  influence. 
Among  these  considerations  we  mention,  1st.  that 
the  two  names  are  similar,  if  they  are  not  the  same  ; 
the  Greek  TapTTjtrcrtJs,  with  the  Aramaic  pronun- 
ciation, would  be  C^mn,  a  fact  which  would  of 
itself  seem  to  settle  the  question,  in  the  absence 
of  conflicting  evidence  and  claims  ;  2nd.  Spain 
was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Phoenician  coloniza- 
tion ;  and  if  we  unite  tlierewith  the  nortli-west  of 
Africa,  we  shall  liave  some  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  the  power  of  Tyre  in  these  parts,  for  Tyre  is 
reported  to  have  founded  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
two  hundred  in  south-western  Spain  (Strabo,  ii. 
82).  Here,  then,  was  found  the  chief  object  of 
the  Phoenician  sea  trade.  These  countries  were 
to  Tyre  what  Peru  was  to  Spain.  Confining  our 
remarks  to  Spain,  we  learn  from  Heeren  that  tlie 
PhcEnician  colonies  on  tiie  European  side  of  the 
sea  were  situated  in  the  south  of  the  present  An- 
dalusia. Here,  with  other  important  places,  lay 
Tartessus,  a  name  which  is  borne  by  a  river,  an 
island,  a  town,  and  a  region.  Heeren  distinctly 
says  that  to  Orientalists  the  word  indicated  the 
farthest  west  generally,  comprising,  of  course, 
raany  places.  In  the  commercial  geography  of  the 
Phcenicians,  he  adds,  the  word  obviously  meant 
the  entire  of  their  colonial  dependencies  in  southern 
•Spain.  In  the  same  general  way  we  use  the  term 
West  Indies  ;  and  thus  arose  the  river,  the  town, 
the  district  of  Tartessus,  since  the  country  in- 
cluded them  all  (Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  44,  sq.).  3rd. 
It  does  much  to  confirm  our  view  that  all  the 
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articles  reported  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  to  har« 
been  brought  from  Tarshish,  might  have  com» 
from  south-western  Spain.  Here  there  were  minea 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  Tartessus  is  expressly 
named  as  aflurding  the  latter  mineral  (Strabo,  iii. 
p.  1 47  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  35).  Tin  was  brought  by  the 
Phoenicians  from  Britain  into  Spain,  and  tiience 
carried  to  the  Oriental  markets.  According  to 
Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  38),  tin  was  procured  in 
Spain  also,  as  well  as  lead,  according  to  Pliny 
{Hist.  Nat.  iii.  4).  Pliny's  words  are  forcible  : 
'  Nearly  all  Spain  abounds  in  the  metals — lead, 
iron,  copper,  silver,  gold.' 

The  view  whicii  has  been  taken  in  these  ob- 
servations was  suggested  to  our  mind  by  Winer's 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  (Real-worterb.  ii. 
70O),  and  on  his  authority  some  of  our  statements 
rest ;  but  we  should  not  do  justice  to  it,  did  we 
not  add,  that  though  suggested  by  Winer,  it  is 
the  unprejudiced  result  of  our  own  investigation 
of  the  several  Scriptural  paissages  which  bear  on 
the  subject.  We  add  one  or  two  corroborations. 
Heeren  (Ideen,  ii.  64)  translates  Ezek.  xxvii.  25, 
'  The  ships  of  Tarshish,'  &c.,  by  '  Spanish  sliips 
were  the  chief  object  of  thy  merchandise ;  tliou 
(Tyre)  wast  a  full  city,  and  wast  honoured  on  tlie 
seas.'  The  Phoenicians  were  as  eager  in  their 
quest  of  gold  and  gold  countries  as  were  the 
alchemists  and  tlie  Europeans  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  lust  for  gold  urged  tliem  over  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  cliff's  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  far  as  Yemen  and  Ethiopia ;  and  the  same 
passion  carried  them  westward]  y  to  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  '  Spain,' 
says  Heeren,  '  was  once  the  richest  land  in  the 
world  for  silver ;  gold  was  found  there  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  baser  metals  as  well.  The 
silver  mountains  were  in  those  parts  wliich  the 
Plioenicians  comprised  under  the  general  name  of 
Tartessus  or  Tarshish.  The  immeasurable  afflu- 
ence of  precious  metals  which  on  their  first  ar- 
rival they  found  liere,  so  astounded  them,  and 
the  sight  thereof  so  wrought  on  the  imagination  of 
the  people,  that  fact  called  fable  to  its  aid,  and 
the  story  gained  currency,  that  the  first  Phoenician 
colonists  not  only  filled  their  ships  with  gold,  but 
made  thereof  their  various  implements,  ancliors 
not  excepted.' — J.  R.  B. 

TARSHISH,  a  precious  stone,  so  called  as 
brought  from  Tarshish,  as  Ophir  is  also  put  for 
the  gold  brought  from  thence  (Exod.  xxviii.  20; 
xxxix.  13;  Ezek.  i.  16;  x.  9 ;  xxviii.  13;  Cant, 
v.  14  ;  Dan.  x.  6).  The  Septuagint,  followed  by 
Josephus,  makes  it  the  '  chrysolite,'  i.  e.  the  topaz 
of  the  moilerns,  which  is  still  found  in  Spain  :  so 
Biaim,  De  Vestitu  Sacerd.  ii.  17.  Others  sup- 
pose it  to  be  'amber;'  hut  this  does  not  agree  with 
the  passages  in  Exodus,  which  make  the  Tarshisli 
to  have  been  one  of  the  engraved  stones  of  tlie 
high-priest's  breast-plate.  The  word  is  translated 
'  beryl '  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

TARSUS  (Tctpo-cJs),  a  celebrated  city,  the 
metropolis  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cydnus,  which  flowed  through  it,  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts.  Hence  it  is  sometimes 
by  Greek  writers  called  Tapffol  in  the  plura\ 
perhaps  not  without  some  reference  to  a  fancied 
resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  city  to  the  wings  of  a  bird.  Tarsus  was  a  dis- 
tinguished seat  of  Greek  philosophy  and  literature, 
and  from  the  number  of  its  schools  and  leuDtd 
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men,  mm  raIlk^cl  by  the  side  of  Athens  and  Alex- 
iindria  (Strabo,  xiv.,  pp.  673,  674).  Augustus 
made  Tarsus  free  (  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  v.  7).  This 
»eems  to  have  implied  tlie  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  with 
freedom  from  tribute;  but  did  not  confer  the  jus 
coloniartim,  nor  the  jus  civitatis :  and  it  was  not 
therefore,  as  usually  supposed,  on  this  account, 
that  Paul  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship. Tarsus,  indeed,  eventually  did  become  a 
Roman  colony,  which  gave  to  the  inhabitants  this 
privilege;  but  this  was  not  till  long  after  the  time 
of  Paul  (Deyling,  Observat.  Sacr.  iii.  391,  sq.  ; 
comp.  CiTizfeNSHip  ;  CoLONy).  We  thus  find 
tliat  the  Romau  tribune  at  Jerusalem  ordered 
Paul  to  be  scourged,  though  he  knew  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Tarsus,  ^ut  desisted  on  learning  that 
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he  was  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  ix.  11 ;  xxi.  89; 
xxii.  24,  27).  In  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  that  is, 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tarsus  was  still  large, 
and  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Armenian  Christians  (Tab.  Syrice, 
p.  133).  It  is  now  a  poor  and  decayed  town, 
inhabited  by  Turks;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
fallen  as  many  other  anciently  great  towns  of 
the  same  quarter,  the  population  being  estimated 
at  30,000.  There  are  some  considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  (Heuma-nn,  De  Claris  Tar- 
senensib.,  Gott.  1748  ;  Alfmann,  Exerc.  de  Tarso. 
Bern.  1731  ;  Mannert,  ii.  97,  sq. ;  Rosenmuller, 
Bib.  Geog.  iii.  38  ;  Beaufort,  Karamania;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Travels,  pp.  502-506 ;  see  also  the 
articles  Citizenship  and  Colony). 
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TARTAK  (pPl"|ri ;  Sept,  QapOdK),  an  idol  of 
the  Avites,  introduced  by  tliem  info  Samaria 
(2  Kings  xvii.  31).  In  Pehlevi  Tar-thakh  might 
mean  '  dee])  darkness'  or  '  hero  of  darkness.'  Ge- 
genius  thinks  that  under  this  name  some  malign 
planet  (Saturn  or  Mars)  was  worshipped  (Com- 
ment, in  Jes.,  ii.  348)  ;  but  we  are  too  little  ac- 
q\)ainted  with  the  Assyrian  superstitions  to  be 
able  to  identify  this  idol  with  certainty. 

TARTAN  (]ri"]ri ;  Sept.  eapOdu  and  Tavdeav), 
an  Assyrian  general  whom  Sennacherib  sent,  ac- 
companied by  Rabsaris  and  Rabshakeh,  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Kings  xviii.  17).  It  is  not  known  whe- 
tlier  this  is  the  same  officer  who  in  a  preceding 
reign  besieged  and  took  Ashdod  for  his  master 
(Isa.  XX.  1). 

TATNAI  Capri;  Pers.,  perhaps  gift;  Sept. 
&avdavai),  a  Persian  governor,  who  succeeded  Re- 
hum  in  the  rule  of  Samaria,  and  probably  of  other 
provinces  north  of  Judaea.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  more  just  person,  and  more  friendly  to  the 


Jews,  than  his  predecessor.  An  adverse  report  o. 
their  proceedings  at  Jerusalem  reached  him ;  but  he 
resolved  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  had  ex- 
amined into  the  matter  on  the  spot.  He  accord- 
ingly repaired  tliither,  accompanied  by  another 
great  officer,  named  Shethar-boznai,  and  their  col- 
leagues, and  finding  that  the  Jews  alleged  the 
authority  of  a  royal  decree  for  their  proceedings, 
he  sent  to  the  supreme  government  a  temperate 
and  fair  report,  founded  on  the  information  lie 
had  obtained,  suggesting  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  Jews  as  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  other 
matters  should  be  verified  by  reference  to  the 
archives  at  Babylon.  Then,  without  one  word  to 
influence  the  decision  or  to  prejudice  the  claim 
advanced,  Tatnai  concludes  with  intimating  that 
he  awaits  the  royal  orders.  This  official  letter  of 
the  Persian  governor  is  quite  a  model  of  exact- 
ness, moderation,  and  truth,  and  gives  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  administrative  part  of  the 
Persian  government.  Tliis  took  place  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  Darius,  b.c.  319.   The  rescript  being 
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raToiirab!c  to  the  claim  of  the  Jews,  whose  «tate» 
ment  had  been  verifieil  by  the  discovery  of  the 
original  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai  and  his  col- 
leagues applied  themselves  with  vigour  to  the 
executiou  of  the  royal  commands  (Ezra  v.  and 

vi.). 

TAVERNS,  THE  THREE  (Tpth  Tafitpvar, 
Vulg.  Tres  tabemae).  The  name  of  a  small  place 
on  the  Appian  way,  mentioned  Acts  xxviii.  15. 
The  word  rafiepya  is  plainly  the  Latin  tabema 
in  Greek  letters,  and  denotes  a  house  made  with 
boards  or  planks,  quasi  trabena.  Wooden  houses, 
huts,  &o.  are  called  tabernae.  Thus  Horace, 
'  pauperum  tabernas  regumque  turres,'  Carm.  i. 
1 4, 13.  Hence  the  word  also  means  shops,  as  distin- 
guished from  dwelling  houses.  Horace  uses  it  for 
a  bookseller's  shop  (^Sat.  i.  4.  71),  and  for  a  wine 
shop  (Ep.  i.  14.  24).  The  shops  at  Pompeii  are 
booths,  connected  in  almost  every  case  with  dwell- 
ings behind,  as  they  were  in  London  three  centu- 
ries ago.  When  eataldes  or  drinkables  were  sold 
in  a  Roman  shop,  it  was  called  taberna,  tavern, 
victualling-house.  The  place  or  village  called 
'  Three  Taverns '  probably  therefore  derived  its 
name  from  three  large  inns,  or  eating-houses,  foi 
the  refreshment  of  travellers  passing  to  and  from 
Rome.  Zosimus  calls  it  rptk  KaTTjAeTo  (ii.  10). 
Appii  Forum  appears  to  have  been  such  another 
place.  Horace  mentions  the  latler  in  describing 
his  journey  from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  as  'dif- 
fertum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis' — - 
stufJed  with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  base 
(Sat.  i.  5.  3).  That  the  Three  Tavenis  was  nearer 
Rome  than  Appii  Forum,  appears  from  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (ii. 
10),  which,  when  he  is  travelling  south-eastwards 
from  Antium  to  his  seat  near  Formiae,  he  dates 
'Ab  Appii  Foro,  hora  quarta ' — from  Appii  Forum, 
at  the  fourth  hour ;  and  adds,  '  Dederam  aliam 
paulo  ante,  Tribus  Tabernis  ' — I  wrote  you  an- 
other, a  little  while  ago,  from  the  Three  Taverns. 
Grotius  observes,  that  there  were  many  places  in 
the  Roman  empire  at  this  time  which  had  the 
names  of  Forum  and  Tabernae,  the  former  from 
having  markets  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  the 
latter  from  furnishing  wine  and  eatables.  The 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Appii  Forum  at 
forty-three  Roman  miles  from  Rome,  and  the 
Three  Taverns  at  thirty-three.  The  place  still 
remains,  and  is  called  Tre  Taverne,  In  Evelyn's 
time  (1645),  the  remains  were  'yet  very  faire' 
{Diarie,  vol.  i.  p.  134).  The  Roman  Christians 
vent  in  token  of  respect  to  meet  St.  Paul  at  these 
places,  having  been  probably  apprised  of  his  ap- 
proach by  letters  or  express  from  Puteoli  (Acts 
xxviii.  1.3-15) — one  party  of  them  resting  at  tlie 
Three  Taverns,  and  the  other  going  on  to  Appii 
Forum.  When  the  apostle  saw  this  unequivocal 
token  of  respect  and  zeal,  he  took  fresh  courage. 
In  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  Bishop  of  Three 
Taverns,  named  Felix  (Optatus,  lib.  i.). — J.F.D. 

TAXES  of  some  kind  must  have  been  coeval 
with  the  origin  of  civiliaed  society.  The  idea  of 
the  one  is  involved  in  that  of  the  other;  since 
society,  as  every  organization,  implies  expense, 
which  must  be  raised  by  the  abstraction  of  pro- 
perty from  the  individuals  of  which  it  consists, 
either  by  occasional  or  periodical,  by  self-im- 
posed, or  compulsory  exactions. 

Accordingly  we  find  a  provision  of  income 
made  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Mosaic 
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polity.  Taxes,  like  all  other  things  in  that 
polity,  had  a  religious  origin  and  import.  As  a 
ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  every  Israelite 
was  tn  pay  half  a  shekel  yearly,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  the  rich  not  giving  more^ 
the  poor  not  giving  less,  for  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  12,  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  6). 
From  the  latter  passage  it  apj)ears  that  the  law 
appointing  this  payment  was  in  force  in  the  days 
of  Joash  (B.C.  878).  This  half  shekel  was  the 
tribute  which  our  Lord  was  asked  if  lie  paid 
(Matt.  xvii.  24).  It  is  called  in  toe  Greek 
ra  SiSpax/J^oi,  and  was  in  value  about  /ifteen  pence. 
The  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  shows  that  it 
was  an  established  and  well-known  j)ayment — 
'  they  that  received  the  didrachm  ' — in  rendering 
which  by  '  tribute,'  our  translators  have  failed  to 
give  the  force  of  the  original  (comp.  Joseph. 
De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6).  This  offering  was  obli- 
gatory on  Jews  who  lived  in  foreign  countries  no 
less  than  on  those  who  lived  at  home,  though  fre- 
quently the  native  princes  tried  to  divert  the 
didrachm  from  the  temple  treasury  to  their  own,  in 
which  effort  they  were  more  than  once  arrested  by 
the  Romans  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  9.  1).  From 
the  Talmudical  Tract  Shekalim  (Mishna,  ii.  4), 
the  time  of  payment  appears  to  have  been  between 
the  fifteenth  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month 
Adar,  that  is,  in  March.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  tliis  didrachm  was  ordered  by  Vespa- 
sian to  be  paid  into  the  capitol,  as,  says  Josephus, 
'  they  used  to  pay  the  same  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  '  {De  Bell.  Jicd.  vii.  6.  6).  A  special 
provision  seems  to  have  been  made,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  of  one-third  of  a  shekel  yearly, 
'  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  God '  (Neh. 
X.  32).  The  Jews,  at  times,  found  the  taxes 
they  had  to  pay  very  oppressive.  The  ten  tribes 
complained  that  they  had  found  David's  yoke 
heavy,  and  entreated  Rehoboam  that  he  would 
lighten  it.  And  the  stoning  to  death  of  Adoram, 
who  '  was  over  the  tribute,'  shows  to  what  an  ex- 
tent the  question  of  taxes  entered  into  the  causes 
of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (1  Kings  xii.  4,  18). 
When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Palestine 
the  unhappy  Jews  had  a  double  yoke  to  bear ; 
while  it  appears  from  Josephus  that  the  yoke  oi 
the  native  princes  was  anything  but  light.  The 
income  of  Herod  the  Great  seems  to  have  been 
about  1600  talents,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
680,000^.  sterling  (Joseph.  A}itiq.  xvii.  11.  4,  note 
in  Whiston's  Translatmi).  Agrippa  II.  had 
revenues  which  amounted  to  twelve  millions  of 
drachmae,  which  may  have  equalled  nearly  half 
a  million  of  our  money.  Nor  was  the  recently 
removed  house-tax  an  exclusive  English  imposi- 
tion, for  Herod  Agrippa  is  recorded  to  have 
'  released  the  Jews  from  the  tax  upon  houses,  every 
one  of  whom  paid  it  before '  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix. 
6.  3  ;  8.  2). 

Besides  the  regular  half  shekel  there  was  a 
considerable  income  derived  to  the  Temple  from 
tithes,  firstlings,  &c.  (2  Kings  xii.  4).  Consider- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  land  we  cannot  account 
these  religions  imposts  as  heavy.  If  we  turn  to 
the  civil  constitution,  we  find  taxes  first  iusti- 
tuted  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  regal 
power,  whose  exactions  are  forcibly  described  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  10,  sq.).  They  consisted 
partly  in  personal  service,  partly  in  tithe  iu  kind. 
Occasioually  a  heavy  poll-tax  was  imposed — '  of 
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%\\  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man  fifty 
•hekels  of  silver'  (2  Kings  xv.  20).  On  other 
occasions  an  assessment  was  made,  and  a  tax 
raised  from  the  people  of  the  land  generally  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  35).  Both  tliese  last  cases,  how- 
ever, were  provisions  for  a  special  need.  Pre- 
sents constituted  a  source  of  abundant  income, 
and  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  other  ligiit 
than  as  a  sort  of  self-imposed  tax  (1  Sam.  x.  27  ; 
xvi.  20;  1  Kings  x.  25;  2  Chron.  xvii.  5). 
Royal  demesnes  supplied  resources  (1  Kings  iv. 
22,  sq.).  There  was  also  a  transit-tax  '  of  the 
merchantmen,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice-mer- 
chants, and  of  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  of 
the  governors  of  the  country'  (1  Kings  x.  15). 
Ships  and  other  public  property  belonged  to  the 
king  (1  Kings  x.  28;  ix.  26;  xxii.  49):  the 
weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one  year 
(independently  of  several  sources)  was  676  talents 
(1  Kings  X.  14).— J.  R.  B. 

TEASHUR  C'VlK'Nn)  occurs  in  tliree  places 
in  Scripture,  but  great  uncertainty  has  alH»ays 
existed  respecting  its  true  meaning  (Cels.  Iliero- 
bot.  ii.  153)  ;  though  it  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  denote  the  box-tree.  There  is  no 
piiilological  proof  of  this  conclusion,  but  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  tree  indicated  unsuitable 
to  tlie  several  contexts.  Thus,  with  reference  to 
the  future  temple,  it  is  said  (Isa.  Ix,  13),  '  The 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree, 
tlie  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together ;'  and  at  xli.  19, 
'  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and  the  jjine, 
and  the  box  together.'  Further  in  Kzek.  xxvii.  6, 
in  the  account  of  the  arts  and  commerce  of  Tyre, 
we  read,  '  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made 
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thine  oars,  and  the  benches  of  the  rowers  are  made 
of  ashur-wood,  inlaid  with  ivory,'  as  it  is  now 
usually  interpreted.     The  ashur-wood,  moreover, 
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is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  isles  of 
Chittim,  that  is,  of  Greece. 

The  box  {biucus  sempervirens)  is  a  native  of 
most  parts  of  Europe.  It  grows  well  in  England, 
as  at  Boxhill,  &c.,  while  that  from  the  Levant  is 
most  valued  in  commerce,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  highly  esteemed  by  wood-engravers.  Turkey 
box  is  yielded  by  biixus  Balearica,  a  species  which 
is  found  in  Minorca,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and 
also  in  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is 
imported  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Box  is  also  found  on  Blount  Caucasus, 
and  a  species  extends  even  to  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  Hence  it  is  well  known  to  Asiatics, 
and  is  the  shumshad  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  much 
employed  in  the  present  day  by  the  wood  en- 
graver, the  turner,  carver,  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  and  the  comb  and  flute  maker.  It 
was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  as  described  by 
Pliny.  Virgil  {l^n.  x.  135)  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice of  its  being  inlaid  with  ivory — 
Quale  per  artem 

Inclusum  buxo,  aut  Oricia  terebintho, 

Lucet  ebur. 

The  box-tree,  being  a  native  of  mountainous 
regions,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  calcareoiis 
formations  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  brought  from  thence  with  the  coni- 
ferous woods  fur  the  building  of  the  temple,  and 
was  as  well  suited  as  the  fir  and  the  pine  trees  for 
changing  the  face  of  the  desert. — J.  F.  R. 

TEBETH  (nn^P),  tlie  tenth  month  (Esfh.  ii. 
16)  of  the  sacred  year  of  the  Hebrews,  com- 
menced with. the  new  moon  in  December,  and 
terminated  at  the  new  moon  in  January.  The 
Egyptians  called  it  Ti;/3t  or  Tw/Si,  and  it  was 
their  fifth  month.  Hieronymus  lias  the  following 
comment  upon  Ezek.  xxix.  1  :  '  Decimus  mensis, 
qui  Hebr«is  appellatur  Tebeth,  et  apud  Aegyptios 
Tv$t,  apud  Romanos  Januarius.'  In  Arabic  it 
is  called  nilD,  in  Greek  Tv^i  or  T^ft  and  in 
Sanscrit  tapas. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

TEENAH  (HiNr))  is  universally  translated 
^  Sind  fig-tree,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  ver- 
sions, and,  no  doubt,  correctly  so  :  it  has  from  the 
earliest  times  been  a  highly  esteemed  fruit  in  the 
East,  and  its  present,  as  well  as  ancient  Arabic 
name,  is  teen.  The  fig-tree,  though  now  success- 
fully cultivated  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  even  as 
far  north  as  the  southern  parts  of  England,  is  yet 
a  native  of  the  East,  and  probably  of  the  Persian 
region,  where  it  is  most  extensively  cultivated. 
The  climate  there  is  such  that  the  tree  must  neces- 
sarily be  able  to  bear  some  degree  of  cold,  and  thu« 
be  fitted  to  travel  northwards,  and  ripen  its  fruit 
where  there  is  a  suflBcient  amount  and  continuance 
of  summer  heat.  The  fig  is  still  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  East,  and  in  a  dried  state,  strung 
upon  cords,  it  forms  an  extensive  article  of  com- 
merce from  Persia  to  India.  Athenaeus,  as 
quoted  by  Rosenmiiller,  states  that  Amitrochates, 
an  Indian  king,  in  a  letter,  begged  Antiochus  to 
send  him  at  his  own  expense, '  sweet  wine,  dried 
figs,  and  a  sophist.' 

The  fig  is  mentioned  in  so  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
enumerate  them,  but  they  are  detailed  by  Celsius 
(Hierobot.  ii.  p.  368).  The  first  notice  of  it,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  where  Adam  and  Kra 
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«re  described  assewinp;  fig-leaves  together,  to  make 
themselves  aprons.     The  common  fig-leaf  is  not 
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•0  well  suited,  from  its  lobed  nature,  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  practice  of  sewing  or  pinning  leaves 
together  is  very  common  in  the  East  even  in  the 
present  day,  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  umbrellas, 
are  made  of  leaves  so  pinned  or  sewn  together.  The 
fig-tree  is  enumerated  (Deut.  viii.  8)  as  one  of  the 
valuable  products  of  Palestine,  '  a  land  of  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegra- 
nates.' The  spies,  who  were  sent  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  brought  back  from  the  brook  of 
Eshcol,  clusters  of  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figs. 
The  fig-tree  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  signs  of 
prosperity  (1  Kings  iv.  25),  'And  Judah  and  Israel 
dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  fig-tree.'  And  its  failure  is  notetl  as  a  sign  of 
affliction  (Ps.  cv.  33), '  He  smote  their  fig-trees,  and 
broke  the  trees  of  their  coasts.'  The  very  frequent 
references  which  are  made  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  fig  and  other  fruit  trees,  are  in  consequence 
of  fruits  forming  a  much  more  important  article 
of  diet  in  the  warm  and  dry  countries  of  the  East, 
than  they  can  ever  do  in  tiie  cold  and  moist 
regions  of  the  North,  Figs  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally, and  we  have  a  notice  in  2  Kings  xx.  7,  of 
their  employment  as  a  poultice :  '  And  Isaiah  said, 
Take  a  lump  of  figs ;  and  they  took  and  laid  it  on 
tlie  boil,  and  he  recovered.'  The  fig-tree  is,  more- 
over, mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  by  its 
Greek  name  o-ukt)  by  all  tlie  Evangelists.  The 
passages  have  been  fully  illustxated  by  tlie  several 
commentators. — J.  F.  R. 

TEIL-TREE  is  tlie  linden-tree,  or  Tilia  Eu- 
ropeeus  of  botanists.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  in  Isa.  vi.  13,  'as  a  teil- 
tree,  and  as  an  oak ;'  but  as  in  the  Hebrew  the 
word  alah,  or  turpentine  tree,  is  used,  there  is 
no  reason  for  giving  it  a  different  signification  in 
this  from  what  it  has  in  other  passages  [Alah], 

TEKEL.     [Mene,  &c.] 

TEKOA  Cyipn ;  Sept.  eeKue),  a  city  south 
•f  Bethlehem,   on  the  borders  of  the  desert  to 
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which  it  gave  name,  and  noted  as  the  residenM 
of  '  the  wise  woman '  who  interceded  for  Absa* 
lom  ;  as  one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  ; 
and  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  2;  1  Chron.  ii.  24;  2  Chron.  xx.  20;  Jer. 
vi.  1 ;  Amos  i.  1 ).  The  site  lias  long  been  known ; 
it  lies  six  miles  south  of  Bethleliem,  on  an  ele- 
vated hill,  not  steep,  but  broad  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  ruins  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 
acres.  These  consist  chiefly  of  tlie  foundations 
of  houses  built  of  squared  stones,  some  of  which 
are  bevilled.  Tlie  middle  of  the  space  is  occupied 
by  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church.  The  site  com- 
mands extensive  ])rospects,  and  towards  the  east 
is  bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab. 
Before  and  during  the  Crusades  Tekoa  was  well 
inhabited  by  Christians ;  but  in  a.d.  1138  it  was 
sacked  by  a  party  of  Turks  from  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  it  till 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  lay  desolate,  as 
it  has  ever  since  done  (Robinson,  Bib.  Researches,  ■ 
ii.  182-184  ;  Raumer,  Faldstina,  p.  219;  Turner, 
Tour,  ii.  240  ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  344). 

TELEM  (D^D),  a  city  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv. 
24).  According  to  Kimchi  and  others,  it  is  the 
same  which  is  called  Telaim  in  1  Sam.  xv.  4, 

TEMA  (N^""]!;  Sept.  OaiixAv),  a  tract  and 
people  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
adjacent  to  the  Syrian  desert,  so  called  from 
Tema,  the  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  Job 
vi,  I'J  ;  Isa.  xxi.  14;  Jer.  xxv.  23).     This  tract 

is   still    called    w»«-'  Tema,  by   the  Arabs,  and 

corresponds  to  the  ^oAjxa  of  Ptolemy  (^Geog,  vi. 
p.  179)  [Arabia], 

TEMx-VN  ()t3''Pl;  Sept,  Q)aip.iv),  a  grandson 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15);  also  a  city,  region, 
and  people  on  the  east  of  idumaea  sprung  from 
him  (Gen.  xxxvi.  42;  Jer.  xlix.  7;  Ezek. 
xxv.  13  ;  Amos  i.  11,  12  ;  Obad.  9).  Like  other 
Arabs  (1  Kings  v.  12),  tlie  Temanites  were  cele- 
brated for  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7;  Bar,  iii.  22,  23; 
comp.  Job  ii.  11 ;  xxi.  1), 

TEMANITE,  one  belonging  to  the  tribe  gr 
country  of  Tema  (Job  ii.  11  ;  xxi.  1). 

TEMPLE  (^D^nn,  or  nin^  B'np  ^a^n, 
nin*  nn,  n^ri^N  jt*?,  ^kit'?).    The  word 

7D^n  is  a  participial  noun  from  the  root  ?Dn, 
capere,  excipere,  and  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
Roman  templum,  from  refxevos,  Ttfjvw,  locus  libc 
ratus  et  effatus.  When  an  augur  had  defined  a 
space  in  which  he  intended  to  make  his  observa- 
tions, he  fixed  his  lent  in  it  (tahernaculuni  capere), 
with  planks  and  curtains.  In  the  arx  this  was  not 
necessary  because  there  was  a  permanent  anpurO' 
culum.  The  Septuagint  translation  usually  ren- 
ders PSTI,  '  temple,'  by  oIkos  or  ya6s,  but  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament  it  is  gene- 
rally called  rh  Upov,  Rabbinical  appellation! 
are    V\p'OT\     JT'Q,    the    house    of  sanctuary, 

n'V'nnn  n^n,  thechosen  house,  D^oSyn  n*a,  th» 

house  of  ages,  because  the  ark  was  not  transferred 
from  it,  as  it  was  from  Gilgal  after  24,  from  Shiloh 
after  369,  from  Nob  after  13,  and  from  Gibeou 
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fcfter  50  years.  It  ig  also  called  jiytt.  After  the 
Israelites  had  exchanged  their  nomadic  life  for 
ft  life  in  permanent  habitations,  it  was  becoming 
that  they  should  exchange  also  their  moveable 
sanctuary  or  tabernacle  for  a  temple.  There 
elapsed,  however,  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
leveral  centuries  during  which  the  sanctuary  con- 
tinued moveable,  although  the  nation  became 
more  and  more  stationary.  It  appears  that  the 
first  who  planned  the  erection  of  a  stone-built 
sanctuary  was  David,  who,  when  he  was  inhabit- 
ing his  house  of  cedar,  and  God  had  given  him 
rest  from  all  his  enemies,  meditated  the  design  of 
l)uilding  a  temple  in  which  the  ark  of  God  might 
be  placed,  instead  of  being  deposited  '  within 
curtains,'  or  in  a  tent,  as  hitherto.  This  design 
was  at  first  encouraged  by  the  prophet  Nathan  ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  instructed  to  tell  David 
tiiat  such  a  wor!?  was  less  appropriate  for  him,  who 
liad  been  a  warrior  from  his  youth,  and  had  shed 
much  blood,  than  for  his  son,  who  should  enjoy 
in  prosperity  and  peace  the  rewards  of  his  father's 
victories.  Nevertheless,  the  design  itself  was 
highly  approved  as  a  token  of  proper  feelings 
towards  the  Divine  King  (2  Sam.  vii.  1-12;  1 
Ciiron.  xvii.  1-14;  xxviii.).  We  learn,  more- 
over, from  1  Kings  v.,  and  1  Chron.  xxii.,  that 
David  had  collected  materials  which  were  after- 
wards employed  in  the  erection  of  the  temple, 
which  was  commenced  four  years  after  his  death, 
about  D.c.  1012,  in  the  second  month,  that  is,  the 
month  of  Siv  (compare  1  Kings  vi.  1  ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  2),  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  tlie 
Exodus  from  Egypt.  We  tlius  learn  tliat  the 
Israelitish  sanctuary  had  remained  moveable 
more  tlian  four  centuries  subsequent  to  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  'In  the  fourth  year  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  was  the  foundation  of  the  house  of 
tlie  Lord  laid,  in  the  month  Siv  :  and  in  the 
eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the 
eightii  mouth,  was  the  iiouse  finished  through- 
out all  the  parts  thereof,  and  according  to  all  the 
fashion  of  it.  So  was  he  seven  years  in  build- 
ing it.' 

The  site  of  the  temple  is  clearly  stated  in 
2  Chron.  iii.  1  :  '  Tlien  Solomon  began  to  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  in  Mount 
Moriah,  wliere  tlie  Lord  appeared  unto  David  his 
father,  in  tlie  place  that  David  liad  prepared  in 
tlie  tliieshing-floor  of  Oman  (or  Araunah)  tlie 
Jebusite.'  In  south-eastern  countries  the  site  of 
the  threshing-floors  is  selected  according  to  the 
same  principles  wliich  might  guide  us  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  site  of  windmills.  We  find  them 
usually  on  the  tops  of  liills,  which  are  on  all  sides 
exposed  to  the  winds,  the  current  of  which  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff.  It  seems  that  the  summit  of  Moriah, 
although  large  enougli  for  the  agricultural  pur- 
poses of  Araunah,  had  no  level  sufficient  for  the 
plans  of  Solomon.  According  to  Josephus  (Z)e 
Bell.  Jtid,  v.  5),  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
were  laid  on  a  steep  eminence,  tlie  summit  of 
which  was  at  first  insufficient  for  the  temple  and 
altar.  As  it  was  surrounded  by  precipices  it 
became  necessary  to  build  up  walls  and  buttresses 
in  order  to  gain  more  ground  by  filling  up  the 
interval  with  earth.  The  hill  was  also  fortified 
by  a  threefold  wall,  the  lowest  tier  of  which  was 
in  some  places  more  than  .300  cubits  high  ;  and 
the  depth  of  the  fowidation  was  not  visible,  be- 
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cause  it  had  been  necessary  in  some  parts  to  dig 
deep  into  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
support.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones  of  which 
the  walls  were  composed  were  enormous ;  Jose- 
phus mentions  a  length  of  40  cubits.  Jt  is,  how- 
ever, likely  that  some  parts  of  the  fortifications 
of  Moriah  were  added  at  a  later  period.  The 
characteristics  of  the  site  of  the  Solomonic  temple 
have  undergone  so  many  changes  tliat  it  is  at 
jiresent  scarcely  possible  to  discern  them.  Nie- 
buhr  gave  an  accurate  descrijition  of  what  he 
found,  illustrated  by  a  map,  in  the  Deutsches 
Musexmi,  1784,  vol.  i.  p.  448,  sq. ;  ii.  137,  sq.  ; 
and  also  in  the  third  volume  of  his  travels  (comp. 
also  Mishna,  Middoth,  ii.  4). 

The  workmen  and  the  materials  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  temple  were  chiefly  procured 
by  Solomon  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  was 
rewarded  by  a  liberal  importation  of  wlieat-. 
Josephus  states  that  duplicates  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Solomon  and  king  Hiram 
were  still  extant  in  his  time,  both  at  Jerusalem 
and  among  the  Tyrian  records.  He  informs  us 
that  the  ])ersons  employed  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  materials  for  the  temple  were  ordered 
to  search  out  the  largest  stones  for  the  foundation, 
and  to  prepare  tliem  for  use  on  the  mountains 
where  they  were  procured,  and  then  convey  them 
to  Jerusalem.  In  this  part  of  the  business 
Hiram's  men  were  ordered  to  assist. 

Josephus  adds,  that  the  foundation  was  sunk 
to  an  astonishing  depth,  and  composed  of  stones 
of  singular  magnitude,  and  very  durable.  Being 
closely  mortised  into  the  rock  with  great  ingenuity. 
tliey  formed  a  basis  a<lequate  to  the  support  of  tlie 
intended  structure.  Joseplius  gives  to  the  temple 
the  same  length  and  breadth  as  are  given  in  1  Kings, 
but  mentions  60  cubits  as  the  height.  He  says 
that  the  walls  were  composed  entirely  of  white 
stone ;  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  were  wainscoted 
witli  cedar,  which  was  covered  with  the  purest 
gold  ;  that  the  stones  were  put  together  with  such 
ingenuity  that  the  smallest  interstices  were  not 
perceptible,  and  that  the  timbers  were  joined  with 
iron  cramps. 

The  temple  itself  and  its  utensils  are  described 
in  1  Kings  vi.  and  vii.,  and  2  Chron.  iii. 
and  iv. 

Divines  and  architects  have  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  architectural  propor- 
tions of  the  temple,  which  was  60  cubits  long, 
20  wide,  and  30  high.  Joseplius,  however 
(Antiq.  viii.  3.  2),  says,  '  The  temple  was  60 
cubits  high  and  60  cubits  in  length ;  and  the 
breadth  was  20  cubits;  above  this  was  another 
stage  of  equal  dimensions,  so  that  the  height  of 
the  whole  structure  was  120  cubits.'  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  given 
in  1  Kings,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  words 
1(70?  TOiS  fifTpois,  equal  in  measures,  do  not 
signify  an  equality  in  all  dimensions,  but  only 
as  much  as  equal  in  the  number  of  cubits ;  so  that 
the  porch  formed  a  kind  of  steeple,  which  ]iro- 
jected  as  much  above  the  roof  of  the  temple  as 
the  roof  itself  was  elevated  above  its  foundations. 
As  the  Chronicles  agree  with  Josephus  in  assert- 
ing that  the  summit  of  the  porch  was  120  cubits 
high,  there  remains  still  another  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  be  solved,  namely,  how  Josephus 
could  assert  that  the  temple  itself  wag  60  cubiti 
high,  while  we  read  in  1  kings  that  its  hei«ht  wai 
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only  30  cubits.  We  auppose  that  in  the  book  of 
Kings  the  internal  elevation  of  the  sanctuary  is 
•tatwl,  and  that  Josephus  describes  its  external 
elevation,  which,  including  the  basement  and 
«ii  upjjer  story  (which  may  have  existed,  con- 
sisting of  rooms  for  tiie  accommodation  of 
priests,  containing  also  vestries  and  treasuries), 
might  be  double  the  internal  height  of  the 
sanctuary.     The  internal  dimension  of  the  '  holy,' 

which  was  called  in  peference  /3*n,  was  40 
cul)its  long,  20  ctibits  wide,  and  30  cubits  high. 
The  holy  was  separated  fiom  the  *  holy  of  holies ' 
(n'3n)  l)y  a  partition,  a  large  opening  in  which 
was  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain.  The  holy 
of  holies  was  on  the  western  extremity  of  the 
entire  building,  and  its  internal  dimensions 
farmed   a   cube  of  20  cubits.     On  the  eastern 

extremity  of  the  building  stood  the  porch,  D?1X, 
vp6vaos.  At  the  entrance  of  this  pronaos  stood 
the  two  columns  called  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which 
were  23  cubits  high. 

The  temple  was  also  surrounded  by  tl)ree  V^V*, 
stories  of  chambers,  each  of  wliich  stories  was 
five  cubits  high,  so  that  there  remained  above 
ample  space  for  introducing  the  windows,  re- 
quisite more  for  ventilation  than  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  into  the  sanctuary.  Now  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  who  says,  that  each  of  these 

stories  of  chambers  (niy?^)  was  20  cubits  high, 
raniiot  be  reconciled  with  the  biblical  statements, 
and  may  prove  that  he  was  no  very  close  reader 
of  his  authorities.  Perhaps  he  had  a  vague  kind 
of  information  that  the  chambers  readied  lialf- 
way  up  the  height  of  the  building,  and  taking 
Ihe  maximum  height  of  120  cubits  instead  of  the 
internal  height  of  the  holy,  he  made  each  story 
four  times  too  high.  The  windows  which  are 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi.  4,  consisted  probably 
of  lattice-work. 

The  lowest  story  of  the  chambers  was  five 
cubits,  the  middle  six,  and  the  third  seven  cubits 
wide.  This  difference  of  the  width  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  external  walls  of  the 
temple  were  so  thick  that  they  were  made  to 
recede  one  cubit  after  an  elevation  of  five  feet,  so 
that  the  scarcement  in  the  wall  of  the  temple 
gave  a  firm  support  to  the  beams  whicli  supported 
the  second  story,  without  being  inserted  into  the 
wall  of  tlie  sanctuary ;  wiiich  insertion  was  perhaps 
avoided  not  merely  for  architectural  reasons,  but 
also  because  it  appeared  to  be  irreverent.  The 
third  story  was  supported  likewise  by  a  similar 
scarcement,  which  afforded  a  still  wider  space  fur 
the  chamber  of  the  third  story.  These  observa- 
tions will  render  intelligible  the  following  bib- 
lical statements  : — '  And  against  the  wall  of  the 
house  he  built  stories  round  about,  both  of  tlie 
temple  and  of  the  oracle  :  and  he  made  chambers 
round  about:  the  nethermost  story  was  five 
cubits  broad,  and  the  middle  was  six  cubits 
broad,  and  the  third  was  seven  cubits  broad  :  for 
without  in  the  wall  of  the  house  he  made 
narrowed  rests  (niy"13D,  narrowings  or  rebate- 
ments)  round  about,  so  that  the  beams  should  not 
be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  house, 
when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made 
ready  before  it  was  brought  tiiither:  so  that  there 
was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building.     The 
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door  of  the  middle  story  was  in  the  right  side  of 
the  house  :  and  they  went  up  with  winding  stairs 
into  the  middle  story,  and  out  of  the  middle  into 
the  tliird.  So  he  built  the  house,  and  finished  it ; 
and  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  boards  of 
cedar.  And  then  he  built  chambers  against  ail 
the  house,  five  cubits  high  :  and  they  rested  on 
the  house  with  timber  of  cedar  '  (I  Kings  vi.  7). 

From  this  description  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  entrance  to  these  stories  was  from  without ; 
but  some  architects  have  supposed  that  it  was 
from  within  ;  which  arrangement  seems  to  be 
against  the  general  aim  of  impressing  the  Israel- 
itish  worshippers  with  sacred  awe  bv  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  sanctuary. 

In  reference  to  the  windows  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  they  served  chiefly  for  ventilation, 
since  the  light  within  the  temple  was  obtained 
from  the  sacred  candlesticks.  It  seems  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  temple  to  be  certain  that  the 
Tm,  oracle,  or  holy  of  holies,  was  an  adytum 
without  windows.  To  this  fact  Solomon  seems  to 
refer  when  he  spake,  ♦The  Lord  said  that  be 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness'  (1  Kings  viii. 
12). 

The  T'31,  oracle,  had  perhaps  no  other  opening 
besides  the  entrance,  which  was,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  (which  pro- 
bably correspond  with  the  historic  temple  of 
Solomon)  six  cubits  wide. 

From  1  Kings  vii.  10,  we  learn  that  the  private 
dwellings  of  Solomon  were  built  of  massive  stone. 
We  hence  infer,  tliat  the  framework  of  the  temple 
also  consisted  of  the  same  material.  The  temple 
was,  however,  wainscoted  with  cedar  wood,  which 
was  covered  with  gold.  The  boards  within  the 
temple  were  ornamented  by  beautiful  carvings 
representing  cherubim,  palms,  and  flowers.  Tlie 
ceiling  of  the  temple  was  supported  by  beams 
of  cedar  wood  (comp.  Eres;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
XV i.  69).  The  wall  which  separated  the  holy 
from  the  holy  of  holies,  probably  consisted  not 
of  stone,  but  of  beams  of  cedar.  It  seems, 
furtlier,  that  the  partitions  partly  consisted  of  an 
opus  reticulatum ;  so  that  the  incense  could 
spread  from  the  holy  to  the  most  holy.  This  we 
infer  from  1  Kings  vi.  21  :  'So  Solomon  overlaid 
the  house  within  with  pure  gold  :  and  be  made  a 
partition  by  the  chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle; 
and  he  overlaid  it  with  gold.' 

The  floor  of  the  temple  was  throughout  of  cedar, 
but  boarded  over  with  planks  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi. 
15").  The  doors  of  the  oracle  were  composed  of 
olive-tree;  but  the  doors  of  the  outer  temple  had 
posts  of  olive-tree,  and  leaves  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi. 
31,  sq.).  Both  doors,  as  well  that  which  led  into 
the  temple  as  that  which  led  from  the  holy  to  the 
holy  of  holies,  had  folding  leaves,  which,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  usually  kept  open,  the  aper- 
ture being  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain — a  con- 
trivance still  seen  at  the  church-doors  in  Italy, 
where  the  church-doors  usually  stand  open,  but 
the  doorways  can  be  passed  only  by  moving  aside 
a  heavy  curtain.  From  2  Chron.  iii.  5,  it  appears 
that  the  greater  house  was  also  ceded  with  fir.  It 
is  stated  in  ver.  9, '  that  the  weight  of  the  liaiis 
employed  in  the  temple  was  fifty  Shekels  of  gold.' 
And  also  that  Solomon '  overlaid  the  upper  cham- 
bers with  gold.' 

The  lintel  and  side  posts  of  the  oracle  seem  tc 
have  circumscribed  a  space  which  contained  ob^" 
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fifth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  partition ;  and  the 
posts  of  the  door  of  the  temple  one-fourth  of  the 
area  of  the  wall  in  which  they  were  placed.  Thus 
we  understand  the  passage,  1  Kingg  vi.  31-35, 
which  also  states  that  the  door  was  covered  with 
carved  work  overlaid  with  gold. 

Within  the  holy  of  holies  stood  only  the  ark  of 
the  covenant;  but  within  the  holy  were  ten  golden 
candlesticks,  and  the  altar  of  incense  (comp.  the 
separate  articles). 

The  temple  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  court, 
which  in  Chronicles  is  called  the  Court  of  the 
Priests,  and  in  Jeremiah  the  Upper  Court.  This 
Rgain  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  consisting  of  cedar 
beams  placed  on  a  stone  foundation  (1  Kings  vi. 
36)  :  '  And  he  built  the  inner  court  with  three 
rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams.' 
This  inclosure,  according  to  Josephus  (Antig. 
viii.  3,  9),  was  three  cubits  high.  Besides  this 
inner  court,  there  is  mentioned  a  Great  Court  (2 
Chron.  iv.  9)  :  '  Furthermore  he  made  the  court 
of  the  priests,  and  the  great  court,  and  doors  for 
*Jie  court,  and  overlaid  the  doors  of  them  with 
Jrass.'  It  seems  that  this  was  also  calieil  the 
Outward  Court  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv.  17).  This 
court  was  also  more  especially  called  the  court  of 
the  Lord's  house  (Jer.  xix.  12;  xxvi.  2).  These 
courts  were  surrounded  by  spacious  buildings, 
which,  however,  according  to  Josephus  {De  Bell. 
Jud.  V.  5.  l),'Seem  to  have  been  partly  added  at  a 
period  later  than  that  of  Solomon.  For  instance 
(2  Kings  XV.  35),  Jotham  is  said  to  have  built 
the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Jn  Jer. 
xxvi.  10,  and  xxxvi.  10,  there  is  mentioned  a 
New  gate  (comp.  also  Ezek.  xl.  5-47  ;  xlii.  1- 
H).  But  this  prophetic  vision  is  not  strictly  his- 
torical, although  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  history 
(comp.  also  Joseph.  Antig.  viii.  3.  9).  The  third 
entry  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xxxviii.  14,  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
were  three  courts,  but  appears  to  mean  that  the 
entry  into  the  outer  court  was  called  the  first,  that 
into  the  inner  court  the  second,  and  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary  the  third.  It  is  likely  that  these  courts 
were  quadrilateral.  In  the  divisions  of  Ezekiel 
they  form  a  square  of  four  hundred  cubits.  The 
inner  court  contained  towards  the  east  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  the  brazen  sea,  and  ten  brazen 
lavers ;  and  it  seems  that  the  sanctuary  did  not 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  court,  but  more 
towards  the  west.  From  these  descriptions  we 
learn  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  distin- 
guished by  magnitude,  but  by  good  architectural 
proportions,  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  costli- 
ness of  materials.  Many  of  our  churches  have 
an  external  form  not  unlike  that  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  In  fact,  this  temple  seems  to  have 
been  the  pattern  of  our  church  buildings,  to  which 
the  chief  addition  has  been  the  Gothic  arch. 
Among  others,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Dresden  is  supposed  to  bear  much  resemblance 
lo  the  temjde  of  Solomon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  temple  was 
finished,  it  was  not  consecrated  by  the  high  priest, 
but  by  a  layman,  by  the  king  in  person,  by  means 
of  extempore  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Tlie  temple 
remained  the  centre  of  public  worship  for  all  the 
Israelites  only  till  tlie  death  of  Solomon,  after 
which  ten  tribes  forsook  this  sanctuary.  But  even 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  it  was  from  time  to 
time  desecrated  by  altars  erected  to  idob.     For 
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instance, '  Manasseh  built  alJars  for  all  the  host 
of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  And  he  caused  his  son  to  pass  tlirough  the 
fire,  and  observed  times,  and  used  enchantments^ 
and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and  wizards :  he 
wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
to  provoke  him  to  anger.  And  he  set  a  graven 
image  of  the  grove  that  he  had  made  in  the  house,' 
&c.  Thus  we  find  also  that  king  Josiah  com- 
manded Hilkiali  the  high  priest,  and  the  priests  of 
the  second  order,  to  remove  the  idols  of  Baal  and 
Asherah  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  4,  13)  :  '  And  the  altars  that  were  on  the  top 
of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz,  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  made,  and  the  altars  which  Manasseh 
had  made  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  did  the  king  beat  down,  and  brake  them 
down  from  thence,  and  cast  the  dust  of  them  into 
the  brook  Kidron.'  In  fact,  we  are  informed  that 
in  spite  of  the  better  means  of  public  devotion 
which  the  sanctuary  undoubtedly  afforded,  the 
national  morals  declined  so  much  that  the  chosen 
nation  became  worse  than  the  idolaters  whom 
tlie  Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel  (2 
Kings  xxi.  9) — a  clear  proof  that  the  possession  of 
external  means  is  not  a  guarantee  for  their  right 
use.  It  appears  also  that,  during  the  times  when 
it  was  fashionable  at  court  to  worship  Baal,  the 
temple  stood  desolate,  and  that  its  repairs  were 
neglected  (see  2  Kings  xii.  6,  7).  We  further 
learn  that  the  cost  of  the  repairs  was  defrayed 
chiefly  by  voluntary  contribution,  by  offerings, 
and  by  redemption  money  (2  Kings  xii.  4,  5). 
The  original  cost  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been 
defrayed  by  royal  bounty,  and  in  great  measure 
by  treasures  collected  by  David  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  a  treasury  in  the  temple,  in  which 
much  precious  metal  was  collected  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship.  The  gold  and  silver 
of  tlie  temple  was,  however,  frequently  applied  to 
political  purposes  (I  Kings  xv.  18,  sq. ;  2  Kings 
xii.  18  ;  xvi.  8;  xviii.  15).  The  treasury  of  the 
temple  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  foreign  in- 
vaders. For  instance,  by  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv. 
26) ;  by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv. 
14);  k)y  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiv.  13); 
and  lastly,  again  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  hav- 
ing removed  the  valuable  contents,  caused  tlie 
Temple  to  be  burned  down  (2  Kings  xxv.  9,  sq.), 
B.C.  588.  The  building  had  stood  since  ils  com- 
pletion 417  or  418  years  (Joseplius  lias  470,  and 
Ruflinus  370  years).  Tiius  terminated  what  t\w 
later  Jews  called  ptJ'Kin  JT"!,  the  first  house. 

In  many  writers  on  the  temple  the  biblical  state- 
ments concerning  the  first,  or  Solomon's  temple, 
are  confounded  not  merely  with  the  temple  in  the 
prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel,  but  also  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  temjil  j  erected  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
even  with  the  laU.T  structures  of  Herod.  This 
confusion  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  in  the 
foregoing  statements. 

The  Second  Temple. — In  the  year  b.c.  536 
the  Jews  obtained  permission  from  CyTus  to  colo- 
nise their  native  land.  Cyrus  commanded  also 
that  the  sacred  utensils  which  had  been  pillaged 
from  the  first  temple  should  be  restored,  and  that 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  assistance  should 
be  granted  (Ezra  i.  and  vi. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22, 
sq.).  The  first  colony  which  returned  under 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  Having  collected  the  ne- 
cessary means,  and  Laving  also  obtained  the  ■» 
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•istance  of  Phoenician  workmen,  commenced  in 
the  second  year  after  their  return,  B.C.  534,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  Sidonians  brought 
rafts  of  cedar  trees  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa.  The 
Jews  refused  the  co-operation  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  being  thereby  oflended,  induced  the  king 
Artasashta  (probably  Smerdis)  to  prohibit  the 
li)uilding.  And  it  was  only  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  520,  that  the  building  was 
resumed.  It  was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  of 
this  king,  B.C.  516  (compare  Ezra  v.  and  vi. ; 
and  Haggai  i.  15).  According  to  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xi.  4.  7)  the  temple  was  completed  in  the 
pintli  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius. 

This  second  temple  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  former,  and  probably  after  the  same  plan. 
According  to  the  plan  of  Cyrus,  the  new  temple 
was  sixty  cubits  high  and  sixty  cubits  wide. 
It  appears  from  Josephus,  that  the  height  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  porch,  for  we  learn  from  the 
speech  of  Herod  which  he  records,  that  tiie  second 
temple  was  sixty  cubits  lower  than  the  first,  whose 
porch  was  120  cubits  high  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
XV.  11.  1).  The  old  men  who  had  seen  tlie 
first  temple  were  moved  to  tears  on  beholding 
tlxe  second,  whicli  appeared  like  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  first  (Ezra  iii.  12;  Haggai  ii.  3, 
»q.).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  in  dimensions  that  the  second  temple  was 
inferior  to  the  first,  as  in  splendour,  and  in  being 
deprived  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had 
been  burned  with  the  temple  of  Solomon.  The 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  had  several  courts  (oiiAoj) 
and  cloisters  or  cells  (Trp66vpa).  Josephus  dis- 
tinguishes an  internal  and  external  UpSy,  and 
mentions  cloisters  in  the  courts.  This  temple 
was  connected  with  the  town  by  means  of  a 
bridge  {Antiq.  xiv.  4).  During  the  wars  from 
B.C.  175  to  B.C.  163,  it  was  pillaged  and  dese- 
crated by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  introduced 
into  it  idolatrous  rites  (2  Mac.  vi.  2,  5),  de- 
dicating the  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  tlie 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in  allusion  to  liie 
foreign  origin  of  its  worshippers,  to  Jupiter  'S,fvi6s. 
The  temple  became  so  desolate  that  it  was  over- 
grown with  vegetation  (1  Mace.  iv.  38  ;  2  Mace, 
vi.  4).  Judas  Maccabaeus  expelled  the  Syrians 
and  restored  the  sanctuary,  b.c.  165.  He  re- 
paired the  building,  furnished  new  utensils,  and 
erected  fortifications  against  future  attacks  (I 
Mace.  iv.  43-60;  vi.  7;  xiii.  53:  2  Mace. 
i.  18;  X.  3).  Alexander  Jannaeus,  about  B.C.  106, 
separated  the  court  of  the  priests  from  the  external 
court  by  a  wooden  railing  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
5).  During  the  contentions  among  the  later 
Maccabees,  Pompey  attacked  the  temple  from  the 
north  side,  caused  a  great  massacre  in  its  courts, 
hut  abstained  from  plundering  the  treasury,  al- 
though he  even  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  b.c.  63 
{ioa^T^\\.Antiq.  xiv.  4).  Herod  the  Great,  with  the 
assistance  of  Roman  troops,  stormed  the  temple, 
B.C.  37  ;  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  surround- 
ing halls  were  destroyed  or  damaged. 

III.  Temple  of  Herod. — Herod,  wisliing  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  clmrch  and  state  party, 
and  being  fond  of  architectural  display,  undertook 
not  merely  to  repair  the  second  temple,  but  to 
raise  a  perfectly  new  structure.  As,  however,  tlie 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  not  actually  destroyed, 
but  only  removed  after  the  preparations  for  the 
new  temple  were  completed,  there  has  arisen  some 
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debate  whether  the  temple  of  Herod  could  pifr 
perly  be  called  the  third  temple. 

The  reason  why  the  temple  of  Zenibbab«l 
was  not  at  once  taken  down,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  more  splendid  structure  of  Herod,  is 
explained  by  Josephus  as  follows  (Josepli.  Antiq, 
XV.  11.  2).  The  Jews  were  afraid  that  Herod 
would  pull  down  the  whole  edifice,  and  not  be 
able  to  carry  his  intentions  as  to  its  rebuilding 
into  efl'ect ;  and  this  danger  appeared  to  them  to 
be  very  great,  and  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking 
to  be  such  as  could  hardly  be  accomplished.  But 
while  they  were  in  this  disposition,  the  king  en- 
couraged them,  and  told  them  he  would  not  pull 
down  their  temple  till  all  things  were  gotten 
ready  for  building  it  up  entirely. 

And  as  Herod  promised  them  this  beforehand, 
80  he  did  not  break  his  word  with  them,  but  got 
ready  a  thousand  waggons,  that  were  to  bring 
stones  for  this  building,  and  chose  out  ten  tliousand 
of  the  most  skilful  workmen,  and  bought  a  thou- 
sand sacerdotal  garments  for  as  many  of  the 
priests,  and  had  some  of  them  tauglit  the  arts  of 
stonecutters,  and  others  of  carpenters,  and  then 
began  to  build  ;  but  this  not  till  everytliing  was 
well  prepared  for  the  work. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Herod ;  that  is,  about  the 
year  734-735  from  the  building  of  Rome,  or 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  before  the 
Cln-istian  era.  Priests  and  Levites  finished  the 
temple  itself  in  one  year  and  a  half.  The  out- 
buildings and  courts  required  eight  years.  How- 
ever, some  building  operations  were  constantly  ia 
progress  under  the  successors  of  Herod,  and  it 
is  in  reference  to  this  we  are  informed  that  the 
temple  was  finished  only  under  Albinus,  tlie  last 
procurator  but  one,  not  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war  in  which  the  temple 
was  again  destroyed.  It  is  in  reference  also  to 
these  protracted  building  operations  that  the  Jews 
said  to  Jesus,  '  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  tem- 
ple in  building'  (John  ii.  20).  The  temple  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  {Antiq.  xv.  11,  and  De  Bell. 
Jud.wb).  With  tiiis  sliould  be  compared  the 
Talmudic  tract  Middoth  (Mishna,  v.  10),  which 
has  been  edited  and  commented  upon  by  C. 
I'Empereur  de  Oppyck,  Lugduni  Bat.  1630,  4to. 
Compare  also  vols.  viii.  and  ix.  of  Antiquitates 
Hehraica,  by  Ugolino,  which  contain,  in  addition 
to  other  dissertations,  Mosis  Maimonidis  Consti- 
tutiones  de  domo  electa;  Abraham  ben  David 
De  Templo.  Compare  also  E.  A.  Sclmlze,  De 
variis  Judeeorum  erroribus  hi  descriptione  tem- 
pU  secundi,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Reland,  De 
spoliis  templi  Hierosolymitani. 

The  whole  of  tlie  structures  belonging  to  the 
temple  were  a  stadium  square,  and  consequently 
four  stadia  (or  half  a  Roman  mile)  in  circum- 
ference. The  temple  was  situated  on  the  liighest 
point,  not  quite  in  the  centre,  but  rather  to  the 
north-western  corner  of  this  square,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  various  courts,  the  innermost  of 
wliich  was  higher  than  the  next  outward,  which 
descended  in  terraces.  The  temple,  consequently, 
was  visible  from  the  town,  notwithstanding  its 
various  high  enclosures.  Tlie  outer  court  was 
call  n*2n  in,  the  mountain  of  the  house,  rh 
6pos  Tov  lepov  (1  Mace.  xiii.  52).  According  to 
Middoth  (i.  3)  this  mountain  of  the  house  had 
five  gates,  two  towards  the  south,  and  one  towards 
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•ach  of  the  other  quarters.  The  principal  gate  the  toome«,  which  was  135  ctibifs  square.  Again, 
was  that  towards  the  east :  it  was  called  the  gate  fifteen  steps  higher  up  was  the  principal  entrance 
Susan,  and  a  representation  of  the  town  of  Susa,  to  the  7^1^''  niTV,  the  court  of  the  Israelites, 
•culptured  in  relief,  was  affixed  to  it.  This  had  i.  e.  the  men,  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  temple, 
been  preserved  from  the  days  of  Zerubbabel,  On  the  other  sides  only  five  steps  led  up  from 
wlien  the  Jews  were  anxious  to  exjjress  by  all  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of  the  men.  But 
means  their  loyal  submission  to  tiie  Persian  the  fifteen  steps,  each  of  which  was  lower  tiian 
power.  Most  interpreters  consider  it  the  same  each  of  the  five  stejjs,  seem  to  have  terminated 
which  in  Acts  iii.  2  and  10  is  called  trvKt]  wpala,  in  the  same  level.  Over  the  gates  were  struc- 
ihe  beautiful  gate.  It  seems,  however,  that  he-  tures  more  than  forty  cubits  high,  in  which  were 
sides  these  five  principal  gates  there  were  some  rooms.  Each  of  the  gates  was  adorned  with  two 
other  entrances,  because  Josephus  speaks  of  four  columns,  which  were  twelve  cubits  in  circum- 
gates  on  the  west  and  several  on  the  south.  An-  ference.  In  these  gates  were  folding-doors,  each 
nexed  to  the  outer  wall  were  halls  which  sur-  of  which  was  thirty  cubits  high  and  fifteen  wide  : 
rounded  the  temple,  and  were  thirty  cubits  wide,  tliey  were  plated  with  gold  and  silver.  The  gate 
excexiton  the  south  side,  where  the  fiaa-iKiK^  arod,  towards  the  east,  being  the  principal  one,  was  of 
the  royal  hall,  seems  to  have  been  threefold,  or  Corinthian  brass,  and  was  higher,  larger,  and 
three  times  wider  than  the  other  halls.  The  roofs  more  adorned  with  precious  metal  than  tlie  rest, 
of  these  halls  were  of  cedar-wood,  and  were  sup-  Within  the  walls  of  this  court  were  halls  sup- 
ported by  marble  columns  twenty-five  cubits  high,  ported  by  beautiful  columns.  The  court  of  the 
The  Levites  resided  in  these  halls.  There  was  })riests  was  separated  from  that  of  the  Israelites 
also  a  synagogue  where  the  Talmudic  doctors  by  a  low  stone  balustrade  one  cul)it  high.  The 
might  be  asked  questions,  and  where  their  deci-  whole  space  which  was  occupied  by  the  court  of 
sions  might  be  heard  (Luke  ii.  46).  These  halls  the  Israelites  and  that  of  the  jiriests,  together  with 
seem  likewise  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  lounge  the  temple,  was  from  east  to  west  1S7  cubits,  and 
for  religionists;  they  appear  to  have  been  spacious  from  north  to  south  135  cubits.  Each  of  these 
enough    to    afford    opjxjrtunities    for    religious  courts  was  eleven  cubits  wide,  in  which  measure 


teachers  to  address  knots  of  hearers.  Thus  we 
find  that  Jesus  had  there  various  opportunities 
for  addressing  the  people  and  refuting  cavillers. 

Here  also  the  first  Christians  could  daily  as- 
semble  with  one  accord  (Acts  ii.  46).     Within 


ment  that  of  the  halls  seems  not  to  have  been 
included  (comp.  Middoth,  ii.  6).  The  court  of 
the  priests  surrounded  the  whole  temple.  On  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  were  magazines  of 
salt,  wood,  water,  &c.,  and  on  the  south  side  also 


this    outer   court    money-changers     and     cattle-  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Sanhedrin.     To- 
Uealers  transacted  a  profitable  business,  especially  wards  the  cast,  with  entrances  from  the  court  of 
Juring  the  time  of  Passover.     The  priests  took  the  women,  were  two  rooms  in  which  the  musical 
)nly  shekels  of  full  weight,  that  is,  shekels  of  the  instruments   were  deposited;  towards  the  north- 
sanctuary,  even  after  the  general  currency  had  west  were  (our  rooms  in  which  the  lambs  for  the 
oeen  deteriorated  :  hence   the  frequent  opportu-  daily  sacrifices  were  kept,  the  shewbread  baked, 
nity  of  money-changers  to  accommodate  for  agio  &c.  (comp.  1  Chron.  ix.  31,  32).     In  the  four  cor- 
ihe   worshippers,    most   of    whom    arrived    from  ners  of  the  court  of  the  women  were  lazarettos  and 
abroad   unprovided   with    the   right  coin.     The  quarantine    establishments   for   the   reception  of 
profaneness   to  which  this  money-changing  and  persons  suspected  of  leprosy  and  other  infectious 
cattle-dealing  gave  rise  caused   the  indignation  diseases :  there  was  also  a  physician  appointed 
of  our  Lord,  who  suddenly  expelled   all  these  to  treat  the  priests  who  were  unwell.     There  were 
sharks  from   their  stronghold  of  business  (Matt,  several    alms-boxes   within    the    various   courts, 
xxi.  12,  sq. ;  Mark  xi.  15-17  ;  Luke  xix.  45,  46;  which  had  the  shape  of  trumpets,  and  which  some- 
John  ii.  13-17).  times  are  called  •ya(o<pv\dKia,  or  also  collectively 
The  surface  of  this  outer  court  was  paved  with  rh   yaCo<pvXdKiov.     All   the    courts   were   paved 
stones  of  various   coloui-s.     A  stone   balustrade,  with  fiat  stones.     From    the  various  statements 
3TID,  which  according  to  some  statements  was  concerning  the  court  of  the  women,  it  is  evident 
three  cubits  high,  and  according  to  Middoth  ten  that  this  ajjpellation  did  not    mean  a  place  ex- 
hands  high,  was  several  steps  higher  up  the  moun-  clusively  devoted   to  the   women,  but   rather   a 
tain    than    this  outer  court,    and  prevented  the  place  to  which  even  women  were  admitted,  to- 
too   near   approach  of  the  heathens  to   the   next  gether  with  other  persons  who  were  not  allowed  to 
court.     For  this  purpose  there  were  also  erected  advance  farther.     The   temple  itself  (6  i'a6s)  was 
columns  at  certain  distance*  within  this   balus-  fifteen  steps  higher  than  the  court  of  the  Israelites, 
trade,  on  which  there  were  Greek  and  Latin  in-  and  stood,  not  in  the  middle,  but  rather  towards 
gcriptions,  interdicting  all  heathens,  under  penalty  the  north-western  corner  of  the  court  of  the  priests, 
of  death,  to  advance  farther  (Joseph.  Z)e£e//.jMcJ.  In  the  usual  plans  of  the  temple  the  passage  in 
vi.  2,  4  ;  Philo,  Opera,  ii.  577).     Compare  Acts  Middoth  (ii.  1)  has  been  disregarded.     Ihis  pas- 
xxi.  28,  where  Paul  is  accused  of  having  brought  sage  clearly  states  that  the  temple  was  not  in  the 
Greeks  into  the  temple,  and  thus  polluting  the  centre  :    '  The  greatest  space  was  from  the  south, 
holy  place.  the  next  greatest  from  the  east,  the  third  from  the 
Higher  up  than,  this  balustrade  was  a  wall  of  north,  and  the  least  from  the  west.  The  foundations 
the  court  called  7*n.     This  wall  was  from  its  of  the  temple  consisted  of  blocks  of  white  marble, 
foundation  forty   cubits  high,  but  from  within  gome  of  which  were  forty-five  cubits  long,  six  cu- 
the  court  it  appeared  to  be  only  twenty-five  cubits  bits  wide,  and  five  cubits  high.     The  porch  mea- 
high.     To  this  higher  court  led  a  staircase  and  sured  externally  a  hundred  cubits  in  width  ;  the 
gate   on   the   eastern   side  of  the  square.     This  remaining  part  of  the  building  sixty  or  seventy 
staircase  first  led  into  the  D''K^3,  mTJ?,  yvvaiKu-  cubits.'  Thus  it  appears  that  the  porch  projected  on 
inns,  rh  r&y  yvvMKwv  irtpiTfixiff/^oh  the  court  of    each  side  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cubits.  The  difli» 
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ence  of  measurement  between  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of 
internal  and  external  width.  The  projections  of 
the  porch  were  like  shoulders  (Sxnrfp  S>noi).  The 
whole  building  was  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
ten  cubits  long,  and  a  hundred  cubits  high.  The 
internal  measurement  of  the  porch  was  fifty  cubits 
by  twenty,  and  ninety  cubits  in  height.  The 
holy  was  forty  cubits  by  twenty,  and  sixty  cubits 
high  ;  the  holy  of  liolies  was  twenty  cubits  square 
and  sixty  cubits  high.  According  to  Middoth 
the  porch  was  only  eleven  cubits,  the  holy  forty 
cubits,  the  holy  of  holies  twenty  cubits,  and  be- 
hind this  last  there  was  a  vestry  of  six  cubits. 
The  remaining  twenty-three  cul)its  were  distri- 
buted among  the  diameters  of  the  several  walls, 
80  that  the  whole  was  a  hundred  cubits  long.  In 
the  eastern  front,  which  was  a  hundred  cubits 
square,  was  a  proportionate  gate,  seventy  cubits 
high  and  twenty-five  cubits  wide.  Above  the 
holy  and  holy  of  holies  were  upper  rooms.  On 
the  summit  of  the  temple  {Kara  Kopv(p)]v)  were 
spikes  (ojSeAot),  which  resembled  our  conductors 
in  shape,  and  were  intended  to  prevent  birds  from 
•ettling   on  the  temple.     Middoth  (iv.  6)  calls 

these  spikes,  which  were  one  cubit  long,  n7l2 
311J/,  scare-crows,  or  literally  scare-ravens.  It 
seems  that  the  roof  was  flat,  and  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  three  cubits  high.  On  the  north 
and  south  side  of  tlie  temple  were  three  stories 
of  chambers,  which  were  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  Solomonic  temple,  but  did  not  en- 
tirely conceal  the  temple  itself,  because  it  pro- 
jected above  them.  The  spaces  on  the  north  and 
south  side  of  the  porch  contained  the  apparatus 
for  slaughtering  the  sacrifices,  and  were  called 

niQ?*nn  ir*!,  the  house  of  knives. 

The  holy  of  holies  was  entirely  empty,  eKeiro 
ovSev  iKccs  fv  avTcp  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5. 5) ; 
liowever,  there  was  a  stone  in  the  place  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  called  HTlti'  pK,  on  which  the 
high-priest  placed  the  censer.  Before  the  entrance 
of  the  holy  of  holies  was  suspended  a  curtain, 
which  was  torn  by  the  earthcjuake  that  followed 
after  the  crucifixion.  The  rabbis  talk  of  two 
curtains,  between  which  was  a  space  of  one  cubit, 
suspended  before  the  holy  of  holies.  The  folding 
doors  between  the  porch  and  the  holy  were 
twenty  cubits  high  and  ten  cubits  wide ;  but  the 
entrance  itself,  with  its  mouldings,  was  fifty- five 
cubits  high  and  sixteen  cubits  wide.  These  doors 
stood  open ;  there  were,  however,  behind  tliem 
some  other  doors  which  were  shut,  and  before 
which  a  splendid  Babylonian  byssus  curtain  was 
suspended,  in  colours  and  workmanship  similar  to 
that  of  the  Solomonic  temple.  The  entrance  to 
the  porch  was  externally  seventy  cubits  high  and 
twenty-five  cubits  wide,  with  folding  doors  of 
forty  cubits  high  and  twenty  cubits  wide.  These 
doors  were  usually  kept  open.  This  entrance  to 
the  porch  was  adorned  by  a  colossal  golden  vine, 

!inT  /^  |Q3>  whose  grapes  were  as  big  as  men 
(Jani.  De  vile  aurea  tcmpli  Hierosolymitani,  in 
Ugfolino,  torn.  ix,).  This  vine  was  a  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  'noble  vine  '  (Jer.  ii.  21  ;  Ezek. 
xix.  10  ;  Joel  i.  7),  and  of  the  vineyard  (Isa.  v.), 
under  which  the  prophets  represent  their  nation. 
It  it  very  likely  that  this  vine  also  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  parable  of  the  vine  (John  xv.),  and 
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to  the  strange  misconception  of  pagan  scribblert 
tliat  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus.  (Comp, 
Lakemacheri  Observat.  Philolog.  i.  17.  sq. ;  Ro- 
senmuller's  Exegetisches  Repertorium,  i.  166,  sq.) 
Within  the  porch  were  a  golden  and  a  marble 
table,  on  which  the  priest  who  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary daily  dejiosited  the  old  and  the  new  shew- 
bread.  Before  the  porch,  towards  the  south,  were 
the  "1V3,  brazier  or  fire-pan,  and  the  altar  for 
burnt-offerings  ;  towards  the  north  were  six  rows 
of  rings  attached  to  the  pavement,  to  which  the 
sacrifices  to  be  killed  were  fastened ;  also  eight 
low  columns  overlaid  with  cedar  beams,  from 
whicli  the  beasts  that  had  been  killed  were 
suspended  in  order  to  be  skinned.     Between  these 

columns  stood  B^^ti'  ^K*  niinW^',  marble  tables, 

on  which  the  flesh  and  entrails  were  deposited. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  altar  stood  a  marble 
table,  on  which  the  fat  was  deposited,  and  a  silver 
table,  on  which  the  various  utensils  were  placed. 
The  temple  was  situated  upon  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Mount  Moriah,  which  is  separated  to 
the  east  by  a  precipitous  ravine  and  the  Kidron 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives:  the  Mount  of  Olives 
is  much  higher  than  Moriah.  On  the  south,  the 
temple  was  bounded  by  the  ravine  which  separates 
Moriah  from  Zion,  or  the  lower  city  from  the 
upper  city.  Opposite  to  the  temple,  at  the  foot 
of  Zion,  were  formerly  the  king's  gardens,  and 
higher  up  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  the  strong- 
hold of  Zion  or  the  city  of  David,  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  temple.  The  temple  w;is  in  an- 
cient warfare  almost  impregnable,  from  the  ravines 
at  the  precipitous  edge  of  which  it  stood  ;  but  it 
required  more  artificial  fortifications  on  its  western 
and  northern  sides,  which  were  surrounded  by 
the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  for  this  reason  there  was 
erected  at  its  north-western  comer  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  which  although  standing  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  temple  itself,  was  so  high  as  to  over- 
look the  sacred  buildings  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, partly  by  a  large  staircase,  partly  by  a 
subterraneous  communication.  This  tower  pro- 
tected the  temple  from  sudden  incursions  from 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  dangerous  com- 
motions among  the  thousands  who  were  fre- 
quently assembled  within  the  precincts  of  the 
courts ;  which  also  were  sometimes  used  for 
popular  meetings.  Under  the  sons  of  Herod,  the 
temple  remained  apparently  in  good  order,  and 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  its  guardian,  even  planned  the 
repair  of  the  eastern  part,  which  liad  probably 
been  destroyed  during  one  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Jews  and  Romans  of  which  the  temple  was 
repeatedly  the  scene  (Antiq.  xvii.  10).  Many 
savants  have  adopted  a  style  as  if  they  possessed 
much  information  about  the  archives  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  there  are  a  few  indications  from  which  we 
learn  that  important  documents  were  deposited  in 
the  tabernacle  and  temple.  Even  in  Deut.  xxxi. 
26,  we  find  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  deposited 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  2  Kings  xxii.  8, 
Hilkiah  rediscovered  the  book  of  the  law  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah.  In  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  we  find  a 
^i$\io6riKi}  mentioned,  apparently  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  canonical  books,  and  jjrobabiy  de« 
posited  in  the  temple.  In  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
v.  5)  it  is  mentioned  that  a  book  of  the  law  was  found 
in  the  temple.     It  appears  tnat  the  sacred  writing* 
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were  kept  in  tne  temple  (^Antiq.  v.  1.  17).  Copies 
of  political  documents  seem  to  have  been  depo- 
•ited  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  (1  Mace.  xiv.  49). 

This  treasury,  6  Uphs  drjcravphs,  was  managed  by 
an  inspector,  ya(v(pv\a^,  "l^ti,  and  it  contained 
the  great  sums  which  were  annually  paid  in  by 
the  Israelites,  each  of  whom  paid  a  half  shekel, 
and  many  of  whom  sent  donations  in  money,  and 
precious  vessels,  avadi^fxara.  Such  costly  presents 
were  especially  transmitted  by  rich  proselytes,  and 
even  sometimes  by  pagan  princes  (2  Mace.  iii.  3; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4  ;  xviii.  3.  5 ;  xix.  6.  1 ; 
De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3 ;  v.  13. 6  ;  c.  Apion.  ii.  5  ; 
Philo,  0pp.  ii.  59,  sq. ;  569).  It  is  said  especially 
that  Ptol.  Philadelphus  was  very  liberal  to  the 
temple,  in  order  to  prove  his  gratitude  for  having 
been  permitted  to  procure  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation (Aristeas,  Be  Translat.  LXX.,  109,  sq.). 
The  gifts  exhibited  in  the  temple  are  mentioned  in 
Luke  xxi.  5  ;  we  find  even  that  the  rents  of  the 
whole  town  of  Ptolemais  were  given  to  the  tem- 
ple (1  Mace.  X.  39).  There  were  also  preserved 
historical  curiosities  (2  Kings  xi.  10),  especially 
the  arms  of  celebrated  heroes  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix. 
6. 1)  :  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  tabernacle. 

The  temple  was  of  so  much  political  importance 
that  it  had  its  own  guards  (^v\aKes  toC  Upov), 
which  were  commanded  by  a  <rrpaTriy6s. 

Twenty  men  were  required  for  opening  and 
shutting  the  eastern  gate  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jvd.  vi. 
3.  3  :  c.  Apion.  ii.  9 ;  Antiq.  vi.  5.  3 ;  xvii.  2.  2). 
The  (TTpaTriyos  had  liis  own  secretary  (Antiq.  xx. 
6.  2;  9.  3),  and  had  to  maintain  the  police  in  the 
courts  (comp.  Acts  iv.  1  and  v.  24).  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  sufficient  dignity  to  be  mentioned 
together  with  tlie  chief  priests.  It  seems  that  his 
Hebrew  title  was  ni^H  ^^  B'^N,  the  man  of  the 
tnountaiti  of  the  house. 

The  priests  themselves  kept  watch  on  three  dif- 
ferent posts,  and  the  Levites  on  twenty-one  posts. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  police  of  the  temple  to 
prevent  women  from  entering  the  inner  court,  and 
to  take  care  that  no  person  who  was  Levitically 
unclean  should  enter  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
Gentiles  were  permitted  to  pass  the  first  enclosure, 
which  was  therefore  called  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  but  persons  who  were  on  any  account 
Levitically  unclean  were  even  not  permitted  to 
advance  thus  far.  Some  sorts  of  uncleanneSs,  for 
instance  that  arising  from  the  touch  of  a  corpse, 
excluded  only  from  tiie  court  of  the  men.  If  an 
unclean  person  had  entered  by  mistake,  he  was  re- 
quired to  oiler  sacrifices  of  purification.  The 
high-priest  himself  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
holy  of  holies  under  jienalty  of  death  on  any 
other  day  but  the  day  of  atotiement  (Philo,  Opp. 
ii.  591).  Nobody  was  admitted  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  who  carried  a  stick  or  a 
basket,  and  who  wanted  to  pass  merely  to  shorten 
his  way,  or  who  had  dusty  shoes  {Middoth,  ii.  2). 

The  various  office-bearers  in  the  temple  were 
called  (TTparriyol  tov  hpov,  captains  or  officers  of 
the  temple  (Luke  xxii.  52),  while  their  chief- 
was  simply  designated  aTparyjyos. 

During  the  final  struggle  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Romans,  a.d.  70,  the  temple  was  the  last 
scene  of  the  tug  of  war.  The  Romans  rushed 
from  the  lower  Antonia  into  the  sacred  precincts, 
the  halls  of  wliich  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  It  was  against  the  will  of  Titus  that 
a  Romaii  soldier  threw  a  firebrand  into  the  nurth- 
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em  outbuildings  of  the  temple,  which  caused  the 
conflagration  of  the  whole  structure,  although 
Titus  himself  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  fire 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  4).  '  One  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  accuracy  of  this  period  thereto  re- 
lating; for  the  same  month  and  day  were  now 
observed,  as  I  said  before,  wherein  the  holy  house 
was  burnt  formerly  by  the  Babylonians.  Now 
the  number  of  years  that  passed  from  its  first 
foundation,  which  was  laid  by  King  Solomon,  till 
this  its  destruction,  which  happened  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  are  collected  to  be 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty,  besides 
seven  months  and  fifteen  days;  and  from  the  second 
building  of  it,  which  was  done  by  Haggai,  in  the 
second  year  of  Cyrus  the  king,  till  its  destruction 
under  Vespasian,  there  were  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  years  and  forty-five  days.' 

The  sacred  utensils,  the  golden  table  of  the 
shew-bread,  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  golden 
candlestick,  were  displayed  in  the  triumph  at 
Rome.  Representations  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen 
sculptured  in  relief  on  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Titus  (comp.  Fleck's  Wissenschaftliche  Reise, 
i.  1,  plate  i.-iv. ;  and  Reland,  De  spoUis  Templi 
Hierosolyrnitani  in  arcu  Titiano,  edit.  E.  A. 
Schulze,  Traject.  ad  Rh.  1775.  The  place  where 
the  temple  had  stood  seemed  to  be  a  dangerous 
centre  for  the  rebellious  population,  until,  in  a.d. 
136,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  founded  a  Roman 
colony,  under  the  name  yElia  Capitolina,  on  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jeliovah.  Henceforth  no  Jew  was  permitted  to 
approach  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple,  although 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  in  derision  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  tax  (or  the  maintenance  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Comp.  Dion  Cassius  (Xiphil.) 
Ixix.  12;  Hierou.  adJes.  ii.  9;  vi.  11,  sq.;  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  6 ;  Demonstratio  Evangelica, 
viii .  1 8.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great 
some  Jews  were  severely  punished  for  having 
attempted  to  restore  the  temple  (comp.  Fabricii 
Lux  Evangelii,  p.  1 24) 

The  Emperor  Julian  undertook,  a.d.  363,  to  re- 
build the  temple  ;  but  after  considerable  prepara- 
tions and  much  expense,  he  was  compelled  to 
desist  by  flames  which  burst  forth  from  the 
foundations  (comp.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
xxiii.  1  ;  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  20  ;  Sozoraen, 
V.  22;  Theodoretus,  iii.  15;  Schi^ckli,  Kirchen 
Geschichte,  vi.  385,  sq.).  Repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  account  for  these  igneous  ex- 
plosions by  natural  causes;  for  instance,  by 
the  ignition  of  gases  which  had  long  been 
pent  up  in  subterraneous  vaults  (comp.  Mi- 
chaelis,  Zerstr.  kl.  Schrift.  iii.  453,  sq.).  A 
similar  event  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Antiq. 
xvi.  7.  I),  where  we  are  informed  tiiat  Herod, 
while  plundering  the  tombs  of  David  and  So- 
lomon, was  suddenly  frightened  by  flames 
which  burst  out  and  killed  two  of  his  soldiers. 
Bishop  Warburton  contends  for  themiraculousness 
of  the  event  in  his  discourse  Concerning  the 
Earthquake  and  Fiery  Eruption  which  de- 
fended Julian's  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  Comj).  also  J.  G.  Lotler,  Hia-^ 
toria  Instaurationis  Templi  Hierosolyrnitani 
sub  Juliana,  Lips.  1728,  4to.;  J.  G.  Michaelii 
(F.  Holzfuss)  Diss,  de  Templi  Hierosolymitam 
Juliani  mandato  per  Judaos  /rustra  tentatm 
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restitutione,  Hal.  1751,  4to. ;  LarJner's  Collection 
of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  iv. 
p.  57,  sq. ;  Krnesti,  Theol.  Bibl.,  ix.  604,  sq.).  R- 
Tourlet's  French  Translation  of  the  works  of 
Julian,  Paris,  1821,  torn.  ii.  p.  435,  sq.,  con- 
tains an  examination  of  the  evidence  concerii- 
ing  tliis  remarkable  event.  See  also  Jost's 
Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  iv.  p.  211  and  254,  sq. ; 
and  Jost's  Allgemeine  Geschichte  des  Jiidischen 
Folkes,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

A  splendid  mosque  now  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  temple.  This  mosque  was  erected  by  tlie 
caliph  Omar  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Saracens,  a.d.  C36.  It  seems  that  Omar 
changed  a  Christian  church,  that  stood  on  the 
ground  of  the  temple,  into  this  mosque,  which  is 
called  El  Aksa,  the  outer,  or  7iorthern,  because  it 
is  the  third  of  the  most  celebrated  mosques,  two  of 
which,  namely  those  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  are 
iu  a  more  southern  latitude. 

Compare  on  the  whole  subject  Ugolino,  torn.  viii. 
9 ;  Light  foot,  Descriptio  Templi  Hierosolymitani, 
Opp.  i.  p.  533_,  sq. ;  J.  Bapt.  Villalpando  et  Pradi, 
in  Ezechiel;  J.  Jud.  Leonis,  libri  quatuor,  De 
Templo  Hieros.  tarn  priori  quam  poster,  ex  Hebr. 
Lot.  vers,  a  J.  Saubert,  Helmst.,  1665,  4to. ;  L. 
Cii^l\i,TpiiTdyioi',sive  Triplex  Templi  delineatio, 
Amst.  1643,  4to.  This  is  also  inserted  in  the 
Critici  Anglicaiii,  torn,  viii.,  and  in  the  first  volume 
of  Walton's  Polyglott.  Harenberg,  in  d.  Brem. 
M.  Verdisch.  Biblioth..  iv.  1.  sq. ;  573,  sq. ;  879, 
sq. ;  Bh.  Lamy,  De  tabern.  feed.,  urbe  Hieros.  et 
de  Templo,  Par.  1720,  sq. ;  Hirt,  Der  Tempel 
Salomons,  Berl.  1809,  4to.  m.  3  Kpfrn. ; 
Stiegliti!,  Gesch.  der  Baukunst,  Nurmb.  1827, 
p.  125,  sq. ;  and  Less,  Beitriige  zur  Geschich. 
d.  Ausbi/d.  Baukunst,  Leipz.  1834,  i.  63,  sq. ; 
V.  Meyer,  Der  Temple  Salom.  Berl.  1830; 
inserted  also  in  Blatter  f.  hohere  Wahrneue 
Folge,  i. ;  Griineisen,  im  Kunstblatt  z.  Morgenbl. 
1831,  No.  73-75,  77-80.  Some  more  works  are 
mentioned  by  Meusel,  Biblioth.  Histor.,  i. 
ii.  113,  sq.  The  best  works  on  the  antiquities 
and  history  of  the  Jews  contain  also  chapters 
illustrative  of  the  temple.  Among  the  biblical 
dictionaries,  see  especially  Winer's  Real-W'drterb. 
sub  *  Tempel ;'  Ezekiel's  Temple,  being  an  At- 
tempt to  delineate  the  Structure  of  the  Holy 
Edifice,  its  Courts,  Chambers,  and  Gates,  as 
described  in  the  last  nine  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel,  with  plates,  by  Josepli  Isreels,  London, 
1827.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

TEMPTATION  OF  OUR  LORD  (Matt.  iv. 
1-11 ;  Mark  i.  12,  13 ;  Luke  iv.  1-12).  The  popu- 
lar view  of  this  undoubted  portion  of  our  Saviour's 
history,  is,  that  it  is  u  narrative  of  outward  trans- 
actions ;  that  our  Saviour  immediately  after  his 
baptism  was  conducted  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness — either  the  desolate  and  mountainous 
region  now  called  Quarantania  by  the  people  of 
Palestine  (^Kitto's  Physical  History,  pp.  39,  40), 
or  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  mentioned  in  Deut. 
kxxii.  10 ;  viii.  15 ;  IIos.  xiii.  5  ;  Jer.  ii.  6,  &c. — 
where  the  devil  tempted  him  in  person,  appeared 
to  him  in  a  visible  form,  spoke  to  him  in  an 
audible  voice,  removed  him  to  the  summit '  of 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,'  and  to  the  top  of 
'  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;'  whereas 
the  view  taken  by  many  learned  commentators, 
ancient  and  modern,  is,  that  it  is  the  narrative  of 
a  vi$wn,  which  was  designed  to  'supply  that 
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ideal  experience  of  temptation  or  trial,  which  i« 
was  provided  in  the  divine  counsels  for  our  Lord 
to  receive,  previously  to  entering  ujioii  the  actual 
trials  and  difficulties  of  his  ministry  '  (Bishop 
Maltby,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Lond.  1822,  p.  276). 
Farmer  also  considers  it  a  'divine  vision,'  and 
endeavours  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  to 
♦  illustrate  the  wise  and  benevolent  intention  of 
its  various  scenes,  as  symbolical  predictions  and 
representations  of  the  principal  trials  attending 
Christ's  public  ministry '  (Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Design  of  Ckrisfs  Temptation,  8vo., 
London,  Preface).  On  behalf  of  the  popular 
interpretation  it  is  urged,  that  the  accounts  given 
by  the  evangelists  convey  no  intimation  that  they 
refer  to  a  vision ;  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  could 
not  have  been  merely  ideal ;  that  a  vision  of  forty 
days'  continuance  is  incredible ;  that  Moses,  who 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  saw  no  '  visions,'  and  that 
hence  it  may  be  concluded  Christ  did  not ;  that 
it  is  highly  probable  there  would  be  a  personal 
conflict  between  Christ  and  Satan,  when  the 
former  entered  on  his  ministry.  Satan  had  ruined 
the  first  Adam,  and  might  hope  to  prevail  with 
the  second  (Trollope's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  Lond. 
1830,  p.  46).  Why  too,  say  others,  was  our 
Lord  taken  up  into  a  mountain  to  see  a  vision  ? 
As  reasonably  might  St.  Paul  have  taken  the 
Corinthians  into  a  mountain  to  '  show  them  the 
more  excellent  way  of  charity '  (1  Cor.  xii.  31). 
On  the  contrary  side,  it  is  rejoined,  that  the  evan- 
gelists do  really  describe  the  temptation  as  a 
vision.  St.  Matthew  says,  df-fix^V  f'J  tV  ep7]fioy 
inrh  rod  irvevfj.aros ;  St.  Mark,  rb  Ttvivp.a.  ai/rhy 
fK^d\Kei ;  and  St.  Luke,  ^yero  iy  rifi  irvevixari. 
Do  these  phrases  mean  no  more  than  that  Jesus 
went  by  the  guidance  or  impulse  of  the  Spirit  to 
a  particular  locality  ?  Do  they  not  rather  import, 
that  Christ  was  brought  into  the  wilderness  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  making 
suitable  revelations  to  his  mind?  With  regard 
to  the  hunger,  the  prophets  are  represented  as  ex- 
periencing bodily  sensations  in  their  visions  (Ezek. 
iii.  3  ;  Rev.  x.  10).  Further  arguments,  derived 
from  an  unauthorized  application  of  types,  are  pre- 
carious— tlmt  the  first  Adam  reall  y  had  7io personal 
encounter  with  Satan  ;  that  all  the  purposes  of  our 
Lord's  temptation  might  be  answered  by  a  vision, 
for  whatever  might  be  the  mode,  the  ^cct  was 
intended  to  be  produced  upon  his  mind  and 
moral  feelings,  like  St.  Peter's  vision  concerning 
Cornelius,  &c.  (Acts  x.  11-17);  that  commen- 
tators least  given  to  speculate  allow  that  the 
temptation  during  the  first  forty  days  was  carried 
on  by  mental  suggestion  only,  and  that  the  vi- 
sible part  of  the  temptation  began  '  when  the 
tempter  came  to  him'  (Matt.  iv.  3;  Luke  iv.  3  ; 
Scott,  in  loc.) ;  that,  with  regard  to  Christ's 
being '  taken  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,' 
Ezekiel  says  (xl.  2), '  in  the  visions  of  God,  brought 
he  me  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  set  me  upon  a 
very  high  mountain,'  &c. ;  and  that  St.  John  says, 
'  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and 
high  mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great  city 
the  holy  Jerusalem '  (Rev.  xxi.  10).  But  cer- 
tain direct  arguments  are  also  urged  on  the  same 
side.  Thus,  is  it  consistent  with  the  saga- 
city and  policy  of  the  evil  spirit,  to  suppose  that 
he  appeared  in  his  own  proper  person  to  oui 
Lord,  uttering  solicitations  to  evil?  Was  no* 
this  the  readiest  mode  to  friutrate  his  own  intent 
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tioug?  Archbishop  Seeker  says,  'certainly  he 
did  not  appear  what  he  was,  far  that  would 
have  entirely  frustrated  his  intent'  {Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  p.  114).  Chandler  says,  'The  devil 
appeared  not  as  himself,  for  that  would  have 
frustrated  the  effect  of  his  temptation'  {Serm.  vol. 
iii.  p.  178).  Seeker  supposes  that  '  Satan  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;'  but  was  it 
likely  that  he  would  put  on  this  form  in  order 
to  tempt  our  Lord  to  idolatry  ?  (Matt.  iv.  9.) 
Chandler  thinks  he  appeared  as  '  a  good  man ;' 
but  would  it  have  served  his  purpose  to  appear 
as  a  good  man  promising  universal  dominion  ? 
The  supposition  that  the  devil  disguised  himself 
in  any  form  might  indeed  constitute  the  tempta- 
*.ion  a  trial  of  our  Lord's  understanding,  but  not 
of  his  heart.  Besides,  Christ  is  represented  as 
addressing  him  as  'Satan'  (ver.  10).  It  is  fur- 
ther urged  that  the  literal  interpretation  does  but 
little  honour  to  the  Saviour,  whom  it  represents 
as  carried  or  conducted,  '  by  the  devil  at  his 
will,'  and  therefore  as  accessory  to  his  own  tempt- 
ation and  danger ;  nor  does  it  promote  the  conso- 
lation of  his  followers,  none  of  whom  could  ever 
be  similarly  tempted.  Our  Lord  indeed  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  liabilities  of  the  human  con- 
dition; but  do  these  involve  the  dominion  of 
Satan  over  the  body,  to  the  extent  thus  repre- 
sented ?  The  literal  interpretation  also  attributes 
miraculous  powers  to  the  devil,  who,  though  a 
spiritual  being,  is  represented  as  becoming  visible 
at  pleasure,  speaking  in  an  audible  voice,  and 
conveying  mankind  where  he  pleases — miracles 
not  inferior  to  what  our  Lord's  preservation  would 
have  been,  had  he  cast  himself  headlong  from 
the  temple.  Suppose  we  even  give  up  the  old 
notion,  that '  the  devil  hurried  Christ  through  the 
air,  and  carried  him  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
temple '  (Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  35),  and 
say  with  Doddridge  and  others,  that  '  the  devil 
took  our  Lord  about  with  him  as  one  person 
takes  another  to  different  places,'  yet  how  without 
a  miracle  shall  we  account  for  our  Saviour's  ad- 
mission to  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  unless  he 
first,  indeed,  obtained  permission  of  the  autho- 
rities, which  is  not  recorded  ?  (Comp.  Joseplms 
Antiq.  xv.  11,  §  iii.  5,  and  De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.) 
The  difficulty  is  solved  by  the  supposition  simply 
of  a  change  in  our  Lord's  perceptions.  And  how 
can  we  further  understand,  except  by  the  aid  of 
a  vision  or  a  miracle,  that  the  devil '  showed  our 
Lord  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  in  a  moment  of  time'  (e'j/  ffTiyfip 
Xp6vov),  a  phrase  referring  to  the  mathematical 
point,  and  meaning  the  most  minute  and  indi- 
visible portion  of  duration,  that  is,  instantaneously ; 
yet  in  this  space  of  time,  according  to  the  literal 
interpretation,  '  the  devil  showed  our  Lord  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  all  the  glory  of  them' 
t.  e.  whatever  relates  to  their  magnificence,  as 
imperial  robes,  crowns,  thrones,  palaces,  courts, 
guards,  armies,  &c.  Scott  and  Doddridge  resort  to 
the  supposition  of  '  an  illusory  show  ;'  but  it  may 
be  asked,  if  one  of  the  temptations  was  conducted 
by  such  means,  why  not  the  other  two  ?  Mac- 
knight  endeavours  to  explain  'all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them  '  as  relating 
only  to  the  land  of  promise  (^Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  Lond.  1822,  p.  350,  note).  Farmer 
conceives  that  no  mountain  in  Palestine  com- 
mands 80  extensive  a  prospect.    It  is  a  further 
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difficulty  attending  the  literal  interpretation,  that 
Satan  represents  all  the  ki"\jdoms  of  the  world 
and  their  glory  to  be  at  his  disposal ;  an  assertiou 
not  denied  by  our  Lord,  who  simply  rejects  the 
offer.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  tliat  it  would 
answer  all  purposes  that  Jesus  should  seem  to 
have  the  proposal  in  question  made  to  him.  It 
is  next  observed,  that  many  things  are  spoken  of 
in  Scrijjture  as  being  done,  which  were  only  done 
in  vision.  See  the  numerous  instances  collected 
by  Bishop  Law  (Considerations  of  the  Theory 
of  Religion,  Lond.  1820,  pp.  85,  86).  The  reader 
may  refer  to  Gen.  xxxii.  30  ;  Hosea  i.  iii. ;  Jer. 
xiii.  XXV.  xxvii. ;  Ezek.  iii.  iv.  v.  St.  Paul  calls 
his  being  '  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  and 
into  Paradise'  a  vision  and  revelation  of  the  Lord 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1-4).  It  is  plain  from  this  instance 
in  the  case  of  Paul,  and  from  that  of  St.  Peter 
(Acts  xii.  7-9),  who  had  already  experienced 
visions  (x.  10,  &c.),  that  neither  of  the  apostles 
could  at  first  distinguish  visions  from  impressions 
made  on  the  senses.  In  further  illustration  it  is 
urged  that  the  prophets  are  often  said  to  be  car- 
ried  about  in  visions  (Ezek.  viii.  1-10  ;  xi.  24, 25  ; 
xxxvii.  I  ;  xl.  1,  2).  The  phrases  '  by  the  spi- 
rit,' &c.,  are  equivalent  to  '  the  hand  of  God,'  &c., 
among  the  prophets  (1  Kings  xviii.  46  ;  2  Kings 
iii.  15  ;  Ezek.  i.  3).  A  comparison  of  the  parallel 
jjhrases  in  the  Sept.  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  evan- 
gelists in  regard  to  Christ's  temptation,  casts 
much  light  upon  the  subject.  The  phrase  'the 
devil  leaveth  him,'  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase, 
'  the  vision  I  had  seen  went  up  from  me  '(Ezek.  xi. 
24).  Farmer's  theory  respecting  the  intention  of 
this  prophetic  vision  may  be  thus  summarily 
stated.  The  spirit  of  God  was  its  sole  author, 
making  suitable  revelations  to  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
with  a  view  to  his  future  trials.  It  is  called  a 
temptation  of  the  devil,  because  couched  under 
the  figure  of  Satan  coming  to  him  and  offering 
him  temptations.  Tlie  first  scene  was  proba-  / 
tionary,  serving  to  try  the  present  turn  and  tem-  • 
per  of  the  Saviour's  mind  ;  and  also  prophetical, 
having  reference  to  his  future  ministry,  through 
the  whole  course  of  which  he  was  pressed  with 
the  same  kind  of  temptations,  and  resisted  them 
upon  the  same  principles.  This  part  of  the  vision 
conveyed  this  general  instruction,  that  Christy 
though  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  struggle  with  hun^ 
ger  and  thirst,  and  all  other  evils  incidental  to 
the  lowest  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  that  he  was 
never  to  exert  his  miraculous  power  for  his  own 
personal  relief,  but  with  resignation  and  faith 
wait  for  the  interposition  of  God  in  his  favour. 
The  second  scene,  in  which  he  was  tempted  to  J^ 
cast  himself  from  the  temple,  though  dazzling  as 
a  proposal  to  demonstrate  his  Messiahship  by  a 
mode  corresponding  to  the  notions  of  the  Jewish 
people,  was  intended  to  teach  him  not  to  prescribe 
to  God  in  what  instances  he  shall  exert  his 
power,  nor  rush  into  danger  uncalled  in  depend- 
ance  upon  divine  aid,  nor  to  dictate  to  divine  wis- 
dom what  miracles  shall  be  wrouglit  for  men's 
conviction.  Upon  these  principles  he  resisted 
this  suggestion,  and  accordingly  we  find  him 
ever  after  exemplifying  the  same  principles.  He 
never  needlessly  exposed  himself  to  danger  in 
reliance  upon  miraculous  interposition,  he  cau- 
tiously declined  hazards,  avoided  whatever  might 
exasperate  his  enemies,  enjoined  silence  with  re- 
gard to  bis  miracles,  when  the  publication  ol 
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thnm  miglit  have  excited  envy  or  commotion  ;  ha 
opened  his  commission  in  Galilee,  not  in  Jeru- 
nlem,  courted  privacy,  avoided  the  great,  con- 
ver»ed  witii  the  common  people,  &c.  The 
third  scene  presignified  the  temptation  to 
which  he  would  be  subject  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry,  to  prostitute  all  his  mira- 
culous endowments  to  the  service  of  Satan,  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  honours,  or  for  gratifying  the 
mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  Jewish  people.  It 
is  pleaded  that  this  explanation  obviates  all  diffi- 
culties, justifies  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  dis- 
pensation, and  confirms  our  confidence  in  Christ's 
divine  mission  and  character,  since  we  thus  learn 
that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  all  he  had  to 
suffer,  and  nevertheless  persevered,  and  with  final 
success;  and  further,  that  through  the  various 
exercises  thus  afforded  to  his  moral  principles 
he  learned  'to  succour  those  that  are  tempted.' 
Farmer's  inquiry  throughout  is  recommended  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  student.  For  a  com- 
parison of  the  circumstances  of  the  temptation 
and  of  the  crucifixion,  see  Encyclopcedia  Metro- 
politatia,  vol.  x.,  p.  604 ;  for  the  coincidence 
between  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
the  temptation,  p.  605,  note  ;  and  for  the  analogy 
between  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  in  the  wil- 
derness and  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  see  Town- 
send's  Chronological  Arrangement,  Lond.  1828, 
vol.  i.  p.  92 J.  F.  D. 

TENT.  The  patriarchal  fathers  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  dwellers  in  tents,  and  their  descen- 
dants proceeded  at  once  from  tents  to  houses. 
We  therefore  read  but  little  of  huts  among  them  ; 
and  never  as  the  fixed  habitations  of  any  people 
with  whom  they  were  conversant.  By  huts  we 
understand  small  dwellings,  made  of  the  green  or 
dry  branches  of  trees  interwined,  and  sometimes 
plastered  with  mud.  In  Scripture  they  are  called 
booths.  Such  were  made  by  Jacob  to  shelter  his 
cattle  during  the  first  winter  of  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  In  after  times 
we  more  frequently  read  of  them  as  being  erected 
in  vineyards  and  orchards,  to  shelter  the  man 
who  guarded  the  ripened  produce  (Job  xxvii.  1 8 ; 
Isa.  i.  8  ;  xxiv.  20).  It  was  one  of  the  Mosaical 
institutions  that,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  people  should  live  for  a  week  in  huts  made  of 
green  t»ughs  (Ler.  xxiii.  42). 


The  Scriptures  make  us  more  familiar  with 
tenti  than  with  huts.  They  were  invented  before 
the  Deluge,  and  appear  from  the  first  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  pastoral  life,  to  which  a  move- 
able habitation  was  necessary  (Gen.  iv.  20).  The 
practice  of  the  pastoral  fathers  was  to  pitch  their 
teats  Dear  wells  of  water,  and,  if  possible,  under 
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some  shady  tree  (Gen.  xviii.  4 ;  Judg.  ir.  5  l 
The  first  tents  were  undoubtedly  covered  witi; 
skins,  of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Exod.  xxvi.  14);  but  nearly  all  the  tents  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  were,  doubtless,  of  goats'  hair, 
spun  and  woven  by  the  women  (Exod.  xxxv.  26  ; 
xxxvi.  14);  such  as  are  now,  in  Western  Asia, 
used  by  all  who  dwell  in  tents  ;  hence  their  black 
colour  (Sol.  Song,  i.  5).  Tents  of  linen  were, 
and  still  are,  only  used  occasionally,  for  holiday 
or  travelling  purposes,  by  those  who  do  not  ha- 
bitually live  in  them.  The  patriarchal  tents 
were  probably  such  as  we  now  see  in  Arabia,  of 
an  oblong  shape,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  the 
middle.  They  vary  in  size,  and  have,  accord- 
ingly, a  greater  or  less  number  of  poles  to  sup- 
port them — from  three  to  nine.  An  encampment 
is  generally  arranged  circularly,  forming  an  en- 
closure, within  which  the  cattle  are  driven  at 
night,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
tent  or  tents  of  the  Emir  or  Sheikh.  If  he  is  a 
person  of  much  consequence,  he  may  have  three 
or  four  tents,  for  himself,  his  wives,  his  servants, 
and  strangers,  respectively.  The  two  first  are  of 
the  most  importance,  and  we  know  that  Abra- 
ham's wife  had  a  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxiv.  27). 
It  is  more  usual,  however,  for  one  very  large 
tent  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more  apartments 
by  curtains.  The  Holy  Tabernacle  was  on  this 
model  (Exod.  xxvi.  31-37). 

TERAH  (mn,  Sept.  ©a/J^a),  son  of  Nahor 
and  father  of  Abraham,  who,  with  his  family, 
quitted  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  go  to  the  land 
which  God  should  show  him,  '  but  tarried  at 
Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  and  there  died  at  the 
age  of  205  years '  (Gen.  xi.  24-32  ;  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  From  the  latter  text,  it  appears  that  the 
first  call  which  prompted  tliem  to  leave  Ur  was 
addressed  to  Abraham,  not  to  Terah,  as  well  as 
the  second,  which,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
induced  him  to  proceed  from  Haran  to  Canaan 
[Abraham].  The  order  to  Abiaham  to  proceed 
to  Canaan  immediately  after  Terah's  death 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  pause  at  Haran  was  on 
his  account.  Whether  he  declined  to  proceed 
any  further,  or  his  advanced  age  rendered  him 
unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  It  appears,  however,  from  Josh. 
xxiv.  2,  14,  that  Terah  was  given  to  idolatry,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  certain  idolatrous  superstitions 
retained  together  with  the  acknowledgment  and 
worship  of  Jehovah,  sixch  as  existed  in  the  family 
in  the  time  of  his  great-grandson  Laban  (Gen. 
xxxi.  30).  This  may  suggest  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Divine  wisdom  deemed  proper  that  one  who  had 
grown  old  in  such  practices  should  enter  the  land 
in  which  his  descendants  were  destined  to  exem- 
plify a  pure  faith. 

TERAPHIM  (D*B"yp).  The  etymology  and 
meaning  of  this  word  may  be  inferred  from  the 
various  modes  in  which  it  is  rendered  by  the 
Greek  translators,  such  as  Qepapdv,  @epa<pe7v,  or 
&fpa<f>lv,  reminding  us  of  the  etymological  rela- 
tion of  t|1t3  *^^^,  nutrivit,  to  rpf<p-tip.  Its  re- 
mote derivatives  in  modem  languages,  viz.,  the 
Italian  tarifa,  French  tarif,  and  even  the  Eng- 
lish tripe,  throw  a  little  light  upon  our  subject. 

According  to  its  etymology  the  word  Teraphitt 
has  been  literally  translated  nutritores,  tiourishert 
It  seems  that  the  plural  form  was  used  as  a  col 
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tactive  singular  for  the  personified  combination 
of  all  nourishing  powers,  as  the  plural  Teraphim 
■ignifies  God,  in  whom  all  superior  powers,  to 
be  revered  with  reverential  awe,  are  combined 
(comp.  the  classical  epithets  of  gods — Sol,  Phoe- 
bus, Ceres,  Venus,  Cybele,  Pales,  Trivia,  Fides, 
Sibylla,  &c.,  altnus,  ofiirvios,  rp6(t>tiJ.os). 

The  word  Teraphim  signified  an  object  or  objects 
of  idolatry,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  renderings 
of  the  Septuagint,  fiSuXov,  yKunrov ;  and  that  it 
was  in  meaning  similar  to  the  Penates  is  indicated 
by  Kfi'OTa,<piov.  Aquila  renders  it  fiop<pciiJia7a, 
irpoTOfiai,  avdi(paipe(ns,  iirlKvais,  f'i5a)\a ;  Sym- 
machus  also  translates  it  eiSoiAa.  It  seems  there- 
fore that  Ca'in,  and  the  feminine  which  occurs 
in  Rabbinical  writers,  niD"in,  were  tutelar  house- 
hold gods,  by  whom  families  expected,  for  wor- 
ship bestowed,  to  be  rewarded  with  domestic  pros- 
perity, such  as  plenty  of  food,  health,  and  various 
necessaries  of  domestic  life. 

We  have  most  remarkable  proofs  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Teraphim  co-existed  with  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah even  in  pious  families ;  and  we  have  more 
than  one  instance  of  the  wives  of  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  not  finding  full  contentment  and  satis- 
faction in  the  stern  moral  truth  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship, and  therefore  carrying  on  some  private 
symbolism  by  fondling  the  Teraphim.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  swerving  from  truth  was  com- 
paratively innocent.  It  was  never  denounced 
and  suppressed  with  the  same  rigour  as  the  wor- 
ship of  Moloch. 

We  find  in  Gen,  xxxi.  19,  that  Rachel  stole  the 
images  (teraphim)  belonging  to  her  father  witli- 
out  the  linowledge  of  her  husband,  who,  being 
accused  by  his  father-in-law  of  having  stolen  his 
gods,  answered,  '  With  whomsoever  thou  findest 
thy  gods,  let  him  not  live.'  Laban  searched,  but 
found  not  the  images  (teraphim). 

It  appears  from  Judg.  xvii.  2-7,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord,  i^W,  was  blended  with  that  of 
a  graven  image  of  teraphim,  as  intimately  as  at 
present  some  forms  of  image- worship  are  blended 
with  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
That  such  will- worship,  however,  was  only  com- 
paratively innocent,  and  originated  in  an  obsti- 
nate prurihis  of  improving  rather  than  obeying 
God's  revelation,  Samuel  clearly  expressed  in 
reproving  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  23):  'Stubbornness 
is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry^  literally  teraphim. 
We  do  not  read  that  the  stubbornness  of  Saul 
led  him  literally  to  worsliip  teraphim.  How- 
ever, his  daughter  possessed  teraphim  as  big  as  a 
man  (1  Sam.  xix.  13) :  Michal  took  an  image 
.'teraphim),  and  put  it  into  the  bed  of  David  in 
order  to  conceal  his  flight :  '  And  behold  an  image 
^teraphim)  in  the  bed'  (ver.  16). 

On  every  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  writ- 
ten revelation  of  God  the  teraphim  were  swept 
away  together  with  the  worse  forms  of  idolatry 
'2  Kings  xxiii.  24)  :  '  The  workers  with  familiar 
spirits,  and  tlie  wizards,  and  the  images  (tera- 
phim), and  the  idols,  and  all  the  abominations 
that  were  spied  in  the  land  of  Judah  and  in  Jeru- 
salem, did  Josiah  put  away,  tliat  he  might  per- 
form the  words  of  the  law,  which  were  written  in 
the  book  that  Hilkiah  tlie  priest  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord.' 

As,  however,  the  worsliip  of  teraphim,  like 
that  of  the  Penates  and  Lares  among  the  Romans, 
WM  coD&ected  witli  natioQality,  it  necessatiljr 


perished  with  the  nationality  itself  (Hosea  iii,  4) : 
*  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  day» 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  with- 
out a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  with- 
out an  ephod,  and  (without)  terapliim.  After- 
wards  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek 
toe  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and 
shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter 
days.' 

The  teraphim  were  consulted  by  persons  upon 
whom  true  religion  had  no  firm  hold,  in  order  to 
elicit  some  sujiernatural  omina,  similar  to  the 
auguria  of  the  Romans. 

Zecli.  x.  2 :  '  For  the  idols  (teraphim)  have 
spoken  vanity,'  &c.  In  connection  with  the  ha- 
ruspicia,  instituted  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  we 
read(Ezek.  xxi.  21,  26)  that  he  consulted  images 
(teraphim). 

According  to  the  great  Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  was 
the  son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
Gamaliel  the  Second,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
tutor  of  St.  Paul  (in  'p"IQ,  and  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  on  Gen.  xxxi.  1 9),  the  worship  of  tera- 
phim was  connected  with  atrocities.  '  The  makers 
of  teraphim  slaughtered  a  man  who  was  a  first- 
born, cut  his  head  ofi'  and  salted  it,  and  cured  it 
with  spices  and  oil.  After  this,  they  wrote  the 
name  of  an  impure  spirit,  and  sentences  of  divina- 
tion on  a  golden  plate,  which  they  placed  under 
the  tongue  of  the  head,  which  was  fastened  to 
the  wall,  and  lighted  lamps  before  it,  and  knelt 
down  in  adoration,  upon  which  the  tongue  began 
to  utter  divinations.'  Rabbi  Salomo  or  Rashi 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  21)  says,  'the  teraphim  uttered 
divinations  by  magical  and  horoscopic  arts.'  On 
1  Sam.  xix.  13  sq.,  he  adduces  the  opinion  that  the 
teraphim  were  horoscopic  and  astrological  in 
struments  made  of  brass ;  but  he  confesses  that 
this  opinion,  to  which  he  is  himself  much  in- 
clined, is  not  consistent  with  the  account  of 
Michal,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  tera- 
phim had  the  shape  of  man.  On  Gen.  xxxi.  Aben 
Ezra  adduces  the  opinion,  that  the  teraphim  were 
automata,  made  by  astrologers  so  as  to  show  the 
hours  and  to  utter  divinations.  Hence  the  Per- 
sian Tawas  in  Gen.  xxxi.  translates  V^uJsMil 

astrolabia.  Aben  Ezra  also  adduces  the  opinion, 
that  Rachel  stole  the  teraphim  of  Laban  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  idolatry,  and  from  asking 
the  teraphim  whither  his  children  had  fled. 
Rabbi  Levi  ben  Gersom  (on  Genesis)  states  that 
the  teraphim  were  human  figures,  by  which  the 
imagination  of  diviners  was  so  excited,  that  they 
supposed  they  heard  a  low  voice  speaking  about 
future  events  with  which  their  own  thoughts  were 
filled,  altliough  the  image  did  not  speak,  an  ope- 
ration which  can  only  be  performed  by  such  na- 
tural organs  as  God  has  provided  for  that  purpose. 
The  book  Zohar  derives  the  name  teraphim  from 
P)1in,  turpitude,  but  mentions  also  that  Rabbi 
Jehuda  derives  it  from  ilBI,  to  slacken,  because 
they  slackened  the  hands  of  men  in  well-doing. 
The  Rabbi  adds,  that  they  uttered  a  DK-nJ 
nSI,  prophetia  laxa,  inanis,  vana,  a  loose  tort 
of  prediction.  Hence  Rabbi  Bechai  says  that 
D^ain  are  the  same  as  D^SI,  feeble,  object*  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  But  in  Tanchuma  the 
former  etymology  is  produced,  since  the  ten> 
phim  were  PlTUJ  HK'J/D,  (^u»  turpitudinit  §tu 
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faeditaiis  (see  Buxtorfii  Lex,  Talmud,  et  Rabh. 
tub  Sjin,  which  root  occurs  in  the  Latin  turpis). 

Onkelos  renders  Teraphim  in  Gen.  xxxi.  by 
N^3D?^,  and  Jonathan  in  Judges  xvii.  and  Xviii. 
by  ^'^<0^,  images.  The  Targum  on  Hosea  iii.  4 
has  ""I  no,  indicans,  expounder  of  oracles,  where 
the  Greek  lias  ^\a)v■,  and  the  Targum  on  1 
Sam.  XV.  23,  NniytS,  idols.  Goussetius,  under 
t]in,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  Miat  the  word 
(i.vdpanros  is  formed  from  D^Binn.  Lud.  de 
Dieu,  and  after  him  Spencer,  in  Leg.  Rit. 
Hebr.  Dissert,  (vii.'  1.  3,  c.  3,  s.  7),  urges  the 
frequent  interchange  of  the  sounds  T  and  S  and 
SH,  in  order  to  show  that  Teraphim  and  Seraphim 
are  etymologically  connected.  Hottinger  in  his 
Smegma,  and  Athauasius  Kircher  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  CEdipus  ^gyptiacus,  exhibit  the 
etymological  progression  thus :  Son  Apis  ((rip  h.ir, 
ark  of  the  ox),  Sarapis,  Serapis,  Terapis, 
Teraphim.  The  Arabic  author,  Aben  Nepli,  also 
asserts  the  identity  of  Teraphim  and  Serapides. 
Others  appeal  to  NQ"I,  OepaTreieiu,  to  heal  (com- 
pare Jo.  Christ.  Wichmannshausen,  Dissertatio 
de  Teraphim ;  Witsius,  Aegyptiac.  \.  8 ;  Ugo- 
lino,  Thes.  tom.  xii.  p.  786). 

Coin,    in    his    Biblische    Theologie,    derives 

teraphim    from    the  Syriac    i^y^,  percontari. 

Michaelis,  in  Commetitationes  Societati  Gottin- 
gensi  ohlatce,  Brem.,  1763,  p.  5,  sq.,  compares 
the  teraphim  to  the  Sahyri  and  Sileni,  referring  to 
the  statement  of  Pausauias  (vi.  24.  6),  that  there 
were  graves  of  Sileni  in  the  country  of  the  He- 
brews. Creuzer  asserts  'Theraphimis  asininum 
aliquid  infuisse,'  that  the  Teraphim  had  some- 
thing of  asses  in  them  (Commentationes  Herod. 
i.  277  ;  Symbolik,  iii.  208,  sq.).  Creuzer  appeals 
also  (Symb.  ii.  340)  to  Gen.  xxxi.,  in  order  to  prove 
the  fertilizing,  or  ralher  fecundizing  power  of  the 
D^Q"in,  which  scarcely  can  be  proved  from  ver. 
19  (comp.  here  Rosenmvilleri  Scholia;  Jahn,  iii. 
506,  sq.)  The  dissertations  of  Wichmannshausen 
and  of  Pfeifl'er,  De  Teraphim,  are  inserted  in  vol. 
xxiii.  of  Ugoliiii  Thesaurus. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

TEREBINTHUS.    [Alah.] 

TERTIUS.  We  learn  from  Rom,  xvi.  22 
('  I  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you  in 
the  Lord'),  that  the  Apostle  Paul  dictated  that 
epistle  to  Tertius.  Some  writers  say  that  Tertius 
was  bishop  of  Iconium  (see  Fabric  ii  Lux  Evan- 
gelii,  p.  117).  F.  Burmann  and  Lightfoot  con- 
jectured that  Tertius  and  Silas  were  one  and  the 
same  person  ;  but  this  conjecture  rests  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly feeble  foundation,  namely,  the  simi- 
larity merely  of  the  consonants  in  the  Hebrew 

numeral  B'?ti',  three,  to  the  consonants  in  the 
name  Silas,  while  Tertius  signifies  in  Latin  the 
third.  However,  2i'A.as  is  the  usual  Greek  con- 
traction of  the  Roman  name  Silvanus,  meaning 
nearJy  the  same  as  the  English  name  Forester  or 
Woodman,  just  as  Xovkm  is  a  contraction  of 
Lttcanus,  the  meaning  of  which  is  nearly  the 
game  as  that  of  Silas,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  English  name  Graves.  The  scantiness  of  our 
information  about  Tertius  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  learned  pedantry  and  petulant  con- 
jecture, such  as  that  of  F.  Stosch  in  his  Exerci- 
tatio  de  Tertio  qua  esse  eum  nmi  alium  ac  ipsum 
Paulum  probatur,  p.  23 — in  the  Fortges.  nutzl. 
Anmm,  Samml,    Compare  also  N.  D.  Briegleb, 
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De  Tertto,  scriha  epistolce  Fault  ad  Rotnanotf 
Jen.  1754,  4to.  See  the  article  Tertius  in  Winer'* 
Real-Wbrt.—C.  H.  F.  B. 

TERTULLUS  (T^pruXAjos).  the  Roman 
orator  or  advocate  employed  by  the  Sanhedrim 
to  sustain  their  accusation  against  Paul  befora 
the  Roman  governor  (Acts  xxiv.  1-8).    The  Jews,  i 

as  well  as  the  other  peoples  subject  to  the  Romans,  . 

in  their  accusations  and  processes  before  the 
Roman  magistrates,  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  law,  of  which  they  knew 
little.  The  different  provinces,  and  particularly 
the  principal  cities,  consequently  abounded  with 
persons  who,  at  the  same  time  advocates  and 
orators,  were  equally  ready  to  plead  in  civil  actions 
or  to  harangue  on  public  afl'airs.  This  they  did, 
either  in  Greek  or  Latin,  as  the  place  or  occslaion 
required. 

TESTAMENT.     [Biblb.] 

TETRARCH  (reTpdpxni)>  a  prince  or  sove» 
reign  who  holds  or  governs  a  fourth  part  of  a 
kingdom,  without  wearing  the  diadem,  or  bear- 
ing the  title  of  king.  Such  was  the  original  im- 
port of  the  word,  but  it  was  afterwards  appl  ied  to 
any  petty  king  or  sovereign,  and  became  synony- 
mous with  ethnarch.  The  titles  of  tetraich  and 
king  were  often  used  indiscriminately.  The 
tetrarch  was  sometimes  a  prince  who  possessed  a 
half  or  only  a  third  part,  and  though  a  mere 
tetrarch,  was  from  courtesy  called  a  king.  In 
the  same  manner  what  was  only  a  tetrarchy  was 
sometimes  called  a  kingdom. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  Herod's  king- 
dom of  Judaea  was  divided  into  three  parts,  which 
were  called  tetrarchies,  and  the  sovereigns  te- 
trarchs.  His  sons  were  made  the  heirs  to  his 
kingdom.  Archelaus  became  tetrarch  of  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaeaj  Philip  of  Trachonitis 
and  Ituraea ;  and  Herod  Antipas  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea  (Luke  iii.  1).  Herod  Agrippa,  the  nephew 
of  Herod  Antipas,  who  afterwards  obtained  the 
title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13),  was  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula  invested  with  royalty,  and  appointed 
tetrarch  of  Abilene ;  to  which  was  afterwards 
added  Galilee  and  Peraea,  Judaea  and  Samaria  ; 
until  at  length  his  dominion  extended  over  the 
whole  land  of  Palestine  [Herodian  Family], 
The  title  of  tetrarch  was  frequently  conferred 
upon  the  descendants  of  Herod  the  Great  by  the 
Roman  emperors  (Josenh.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33). — 

G.  M.  B. 

THADD^US  (0o5Saros),  a  surname  of  the 
Apostle  Jude,  wlio  was  also  called  Lebbaeus  (Matt. 
X.  3;  Mark  iii.  18  ;  comp.  Luke  vi.  16)  [Jude], 

THAMMUZ.     [Tammuz.] 

THEBES  is  a  name  borne  by  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  in  the  ancient  world,  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  and  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
that  we  have  here  to  speak  in  brief,  referring  those 
who  wish  for  detailed  information  to  the  works  of 
Wilkinson,  especially  his  Modem  Egypt  and 
Thebes. 

The  name  Thebes  is  corrupted  from  the  Tape 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language.  In  hiero- 
glyphics it  is  written  Ap,  Ape,  or  with  the  femi- 
nine article,  Tape,  the  meaning  of  which  appears 
to  lie  *  the  head,'  Thebes  being  the  capital  of  the 
Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt.  By  the  Septuagint  it 
is  generally  termed  ^:6<firoKis,  Diospolis  (Magna), 
a  name  corresponding  with  that  by  which  it  is 


THEBES. 

ipofcen  of  in  the  Hible — as  in  Ezek.  xxx.  14,  '1 
will  mate  Pafhros  (Pathyris,  tbe  western  division 
of  the  city)  desolate,  and  will  execute  judgments 
in  No '  (the  name  of  the  city,  as  it  lay  on  the 
eastern  batik  of  tneNile);  see  verses  15,  16,  and 
compare  xxix.  14,  15.  So  in  Jerem.  xlvi.  25, '  I 
will  punish  the  multitude  of  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  will,  their  gods  and  their  kings ;  and  I  will 
deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar.' 
Here  Thebes  is  denominated  by  the  term  No ;  in 
Nahum  iii.  8,  the  name  is  made  more  specific, 
becoming  No  Amon,  that  is,  the  abode  of  Amon 
or  Amun,  who  may  be  roughly  described  as  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter.  There  was  indeed  another 
place  bearing  the  same  name  in  Lower  Egypt, 
just  above  Mendes,  whose  position  near  the  Medi- 
terranean would  correspond  very  well  with  the 
language  of  Nahum  (iii.  8),  who  has  been  thouglit 
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by  some  (Kreenen,  Nahumi  Vaticinta  Expos., 
1808)  to  have  intended  this  latter  city  ;  but  the 
language  employed  by  the  prophet  would  answer 
equally  well  to  the  position  of  Tliebes  in  Upper 
Egypt,  situated  as  it  was  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Nile,  still  called  el-Bahr,  the  sea,  and  liaving 
canals  cutting  the  land  in  all  directions,  the 
waters  of  which  (the  Nile  and  its  canals)  would 
not  only  minister  to  the  daily  wants  and  to  the 
affluence  of  the  city,  but  form  in  case  of  attack  a 
'  rampart '  and  a  '  wall.'  The  Thebes  of  Upper 
Egypt,  whicli  lay  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
banks  of  the  Nile,  was  probably  the  most  ancient 
city  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  in  very  early 
ages  of  Egyptian  kings  who  ruled  the  land  during 
several  dynasties.  The  plain  was  adorned  not 
only  by  large  and  handsome  dwellings  for  man, 
but  by  temples  and  palaces,  of  whose  grandeur 


520.     [Tliebes.T— The  palace-temple  at  Karnak.] 


words  can  give  but  a  faint  conception.  Of  these 
edifices  there  are  still  in  existence  ruins  that 
astound  and  delight  the  traveller.  The  most  an- 
cient remains  now  existing  are  in  the  immense 
temple,  or  rather  cluster  of  temples,  of  Karnak, 
tlie  largest  and  most  splendid  ruin  of  which  either 
ancient  or  modern  times  can  boast,  being  the 
work  of  a  number  of  successive  monarchs,  each 
anxious  to  surpass  his  predecessor  by  increasing 
the  dimensions  of  the  part  he  added.  Osirtasen  I., 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  is  the  earliest  mo- 
narch whose  name  appears  on  the  monuments  of' 
Thebes.  The  wealth  of  these  temples  was  as 
ample  as  their  architectural  pretensions  were 
great.  They  were  served  by  a  numerous  and 
learned  priesthood.  On  the  western  shore  the 
chief  points  of  interest  are  the  palace  and  temple  of 
Rameses  II.,  erroneously  called  the  Memnonium  ; 
the  temples  of  Medinet  Habu,  the  statue  of  Mem- 
son,  and  the  t/tmbs  of  the  kings.    On  the  eastern 


shore  are  the  temple  of  Luksor,  and  the  temple 
of  Karnak,  already  mentioned.  » It  is  impossible,' 
says  Robinson  (Bib.  Researches,  i.  29),  Mo  wander 
among  these  scenes  and  behold  these  hoary  yet 
magnificent  ruins  without  emotions  of  astonish- 
ment and  deep  solemnity.  Everything  around 
testifies  of  vastness  and  of  utter  desolation.  Here 
lay  once  that  mighty  city  whose  power  and  splen- 
dour were  proverbial  throughout  the  ancient 
world.'  Yet,  like  all  earthly  things,  Thebes  had 
her  period  of  death.  She  sprang  up,  flourished, 
declined,  and  sank.  Memphis  rose  ta  be  her 
rival  when  Thebes  began  to  part  with  her  glory. 
She  was  plundered  by  Cambyses,  and  destroyed 
by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  In  Sfrabo's  time  the  city 
was  already  fallen  ;  yet  its  remains  then  covered 
eighty  stadia,  and  the  inhabited  part  was  divided 
into  many  separate  villages,  as  the  ruins  now  are 
portioned  out  between  nine  hamlets.  Thebes  U 
thug  described  by  Homer : — 
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Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrivalled  walls  contain, 
The  world's   great  empress  on   th'  Egyptian 

plain, 
That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand 

states, 
And  pours  lier  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates. 
Two  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars, 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars. 
But  the  countless  generations  of  a  city  which  well 
deserved  to  have  Homer  for  its  herald,  have  now 
passed  for  ever  away,  leaving  their  mighty  works 
behind,  to  tell  to  wanderers  from  distant  and  un- 
Known  climes  the  story  of  her  greatness  and  her 
fall.  The  desert  hills  around  are  filled  with  their 
corpses :  on  one  spot  Irby  and  Mangles  counted 
in  the  side  of  the  Libyan  hills  fifty  mummy-pits, 
gapi{>g  with  their  open  mouths,  as  if  they  would 
vomit  forth  their  dusty  contents,  and  showing  how 
vain  were  the  efforts  which  the  Thebaus  made  to 
preserve  themselves  from  the  dread  decree — '  Dust 
thou  art,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  return.'  The 
period  in  which  Thel)es  enjoyed  Ihe  highest  pros- 
perity Robinson  considers  to  have  been  coeval 
with  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, appears  too  late  a  date.  From  the  passage  in 
Nahum  (iii.  8,  sq.),  it  would  seem  that  in  his  day 
(according  to  Josephus,  cir.  750  B.C.),  the  city  had 
suffered  a  terrible  overthrow — how  long  previously 
is  not  recorded,  for  we  do  not  know  what  conquest 
or  what  conqueror  was  here  intended  by  the  pro- 
phet. The  walls  of  all  the  temples  at  Thebes  are 
covered  with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  re- 
presenting in  general  the  deeds  of  the  kings  who 
founded  or  enlarged  these  structures.  Many  of 
these  afford  happy  illustrations  of  Egyptian  his- 
<ory.  An  interesting  scene  is  thought  to  record  the 
exploits  of  Sheshonk,  the  Shishak  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, who  made  a  successful  expedition  against 
Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam, 
B.C.  971.  These  sculptures  are  on  the  exterior 
of  the  south-west  wall   of  the  great  temple  of 

Kamak J.  R.  B. 

THEBEZ  (TSri ;  Sept.  ©ij^Stjj),  a  place  near 
Shechem,  where  Abimelech  met  his  death  (Judg. 
ix.  50  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  the  place  now  called  Tubas. 

THEOLOGY,  BIBLICAL.  The  historical 
contemplation  of  the  Bible  consists  of  three  parts, 
namely,  first,  of  an  examination  of  the  Biblical 
books  themselves,  or  of  what  is  called  Introduc- 
tion [Introduction]  ;  secondly,  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  writings  [Interpretation]  ; 
and  lastly,  of  the  system  of  religious  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Bible.  We  may  define  Biblical 
theology  as  the  scientific  form  of  tiie  religious 
opinions  contained  in  the  Bible.  Biblical  theo- 
logy belongs,  tlierefore,  entirely  to  the  liistorical 
branch  of  divinity,  and  differs  essentially  from 
Biblical  dogmatics  by  keeping  clear  from  all 
doctrinal  predilections.  Biblical  theology  and 
Biblical  dogmatics  are,  however,  so  nearly  related 
that  they  have  frequently  been  confounded.  Bib- 
lical dogmatics,  in  developing  the  religious  system 
of  the  Bible,  assume  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion. Biblical  theology,  however,  does  not  con- 
sider inspiration  to  be  an  historical  starting-point 
of  a  science,  but  rather  an  ecclesiastical  attribute 
of  the  Bible  to  which  a  purely  historical  contem- 
plation of  the  Bible  may  ultimately  lead,  but 
which  ought  not  to  be  pre-supposed.    The  basis 
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of  the  investigation  in  Biblical  theology  is  nothing 
else  but  historical  truth.  Tlie  moral  nature  of 
man  claims  a  purely  historical  contemplation  of 
the  Bible,  although  this  is  opposed  by  hierarchical 
narrow-mindedness. 

The  Bible  itself  consists  of  a  variety  of  writ- 
ings, the  date  of  whose  origin  differs  by  centuries. 
Consequently,  chronology  is  of  great  importance 
in  Biblical  theology.  The  mere  division  into  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  does  not  suffice  for  the 
purposes  of  Biblical  theology.  In  the  history  ot 
Biblical  literature  before  Christ,  various  periods 
are  discernible,  and  the  transition  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Testament  is  such  that  we  must  suppose 
that  there  existed  an  intervening  literature. 

The  great  space  of  time  to  which  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  belong  is  conveniently 
subdivided  into  the  periods  of  Hebraism, 
MosAisM,  and  Judaism.  I.  During  the  whole 
history  before  the  exile,  that  is,  as  long  as  the 
Hebrews  were  an  independent  nation,  we  find  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Mosaical  law  as 
we  have  it  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  especially 
remarkable  in  the  earlier  prophets.  For  this 
reason  the  whole  period  of  Hebrew  national  in- 
dependence has  been  called  the  age  of  Hebraism, 
or  the  Hebraic  age.  II.  Simultaneously  with  the 
loss  of  national  independence  the  Mosaic  law 
gradually  makes  its  appearance,  expelling  the 
freer  religious  enthusiasm  which  before  that  time 
had  prevailed  in  the  nation  in  the  form  of  Pro- 
phetism.  This  period  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Mosaical  law  is  the  period  of  Mosaism. 

During  this  period  of  Mosaism  a  colony,  chiefly 
from  tlie  tribe  of  Juriah,  gradually  proceeded  to 
Palestine  ;  and  in  this  colony  the  ancestral  reli- 
gion was  further  developed.  This  religion  did 
not  then  seem  the  property  of  the  whole  nation, 
but  to  be  restricted  to  the  Jews  alone. 

The  new  phasis  into  which  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  then  entered  is  characterized  by  the 
extinction  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Consequently 
the  period  of  Mosaism  extends  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  exile  to  the  times  immediately 
after  the  latest  prophets,  Zechariah  and  Malachi, 
or  to  about  the  year  B.C.  400. 

III.  The  age  of  Judaism  commences  about 
the  year  B.C.  400.  During  this  age  the  law  and 
its  interpretation  remained  paramount;  but 
tradition  took  the  place  of  the  free  inspiration  of 
Jehovah.  This  tradition  refers  both  to  those  writ- 
ings which  in  the  periods  of  Hebraism  and 
Mosaism  expressed  the  prevalence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  also  to  some  accounts  said  to  be 
orally  preserved.  The  oral  tradition,  following 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  constantly  imbibed  new 
elements,  and  brought  into  subjection  both  the 
Mosaical  law  and  the  writings  whicli  were  com- 
posed during  the  period  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  The  period  of  Judaism  exhibits 
this  new  developement  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  first,  in  its  growth,  and  then  in  its 
maturity.  There  are  no  writings  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament canon  which  exhibit  tradition  in  its  ma- 
turity. The  Old  Testament  canon  contains  a 
collection  of  the  Mosaical  laws,  and  of  the  books 
which  were  written  under  the  Spirit  of  Jeliovah. 
The  Christian  times,  however,  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  Judaism  in  its  second 
stage,  and  the  New  Testament  rests  on  the  basis  of 
this  latter  form  of  coDtemplation.    The  New 
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Tefltament  presupposes,  not  so  much  the  views 
and  opinions  of  Hebraism  and  of  Mosaism,  but 
those  of"  later  Judaism,  in  which  the  canonical 
portion  of  the  Bible  leaves  a  gap,  partly  but  im- 
perfectly filled  up  by  the  Old  Testament  Apo- 
crypha, and  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Joseplius. 
Consequently  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  take 
from  the  New  Testament  itself  the  proofs  requisite 
to  convince  us  that  certain  opinions  were  prevalent 
iu  the  Judaism  of  those  times. 

The  New  Testament,  containing  a  collection  of 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  comprehends  a  much 
shorter  period  than  tlie  Old  Testament ;  neverthe- 
less, in  these  Christian  writings  also  there  is  a 
twofold  mode  of  viewing  religion,  namely,  the 
particularisticorJudaizing.  which  chronologically 
preceded  the  more  universal  or  catholic,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John.  In  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  difference 
of  these  particularistic  and  catholic  tendencies. 
Consequently  Biblical  theology  consists  of  the 
following  parts,  which  maybe  historically  distin- 
guished—  Hebraism,  Mosaism,  Judaism,  Juda- 
izing  Christiatiity,  and  Paulino-Johannic  Chris- 
tianity. From  the  union  of  the  two  Christian  ten- 
dencies proceeds  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church,  the  maxims  of  which  are  in  the  New 
Testament  only  indicated. 

It  is  the  problem  of  Biblical  Theology,  first, 
to  classify  the  Biblical  books  according  to  these 
periods  or  tendencies ;  secondly,  to  examine  the 
writings  of  each  author  and  of  each  tendency  as 
much  as  possible  in  chronologicalsiiccession — each 
by  itself  with  reference  to  the  religious  doctrines 
contained  therein— and  also  to  sum  up  tlie  results 
of  each  section, and  thus  toadvance  from  Hebraism 
K)  Mosaism,  and  from  Mosaism  to  Judaism,  &c. 
Ill  this  generical  developement  of  Biblical  doc- 
Irnies,  the  investigator  ought  to  keep  iu  view  what 
» common  to  all  Biblical  books  in  all  periods; 
ilso  what  is  cliaracteristic  iu  eacli  author  and 
ii  each  peiiod ;  and  finally,  he  ought  to  render 
srominent  liiat  iu  which  all  the  autliors  of  the  New 
Testament  agree,  because  this  alone  constitutes 
what  is  really  essential  in  Christianity. 

The  science  of  Biblical  theology,  in  this  sense, 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  Its  principles  were  disco- 
vered after  manifold  errors  and  mistakes.  A 
work  comprehending  the  results  of  tlie  historical 
investigation  of  the  Bible,  is  still  a  desideratum. 
There  exist,  however,  excellent  preparatory  works. 
The  scientific  description  of  Hebraism  and  Mo- 
saism is  further  advanced  than  that  of  Judaism 
and  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  true  cause  of  this  fact  is  the  greater  internal 
definiteness  of  Hebraism  and  Mosaim. 

Formerly,  the  expression  Theologia  Biblica 
implied  the  whole  sphere  of  exegetical  divinity. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
term  Theologia  Biblicawas  employed  in  preference 
in  order  to  express  the  exegetical  interpretation  of 
the  dicta  probantia,  or  those  Biblical  passages 
by  which  divines  defended  their  system.  Spener 
and  his  followers  introduced  the  habit  of  con- 
tradistinguishing Biblical  theology  and  sym- 
bolical dogmatics.  About  this  period  Biblical 
theology  consisted  chiefly  in  strings  of  Biblical 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
divine  in  GottingeD,  Gotchilf  Traugott  Zachariae, 
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first  attempted  to  bring  Biblical  theology  into  the 
form  of  a  system  (comp.  G.  T.  Zachariae,  Bib- 
lischer  Tlu.ologus  oder  Untersuchung  des  bib~ 
lischeii  Grundes  der  vornehmsteii  theologischen 
Lehren,  first  published  at  Gotthigen  in  1771,  in 
2  vols.  The  tliird  edition  was  published  in  1 786, 
in  4  vols  ,  to  which  was  added  in  the  same  year 
a  fifth  volume  by  Vollborth.  Similar  works  are  W. 
Fr.  (iufnagel's  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Theo- 
logie,  band  i.,  Erlangen,  1782;  band  ii.  Abthei- 
lungi.,  1789;  AmmQU  s  Biblische  Theologie,  Er- 
langen, 1792,  band  i.  second  edition,  in  3  vols. 
1801-1802;  Storr's  Doctrinae  Christiance  pars 
theoretica,  e  sacris  Uteris  repetita,  Stuttgart,  1 793, 
translated  into  German  by  T.  Clu-.  Flatt,  Stutt- 
gart, 1803  :  a  second,  but  incomplete  edition,  ap- 
peared in  1813.  An  English  translation  of  this 
work,  with  additions,  was  published  at  Andover 
hi  America,  by  Dr.  Schumacker,  in  1836.  The 
above  works  on  Biblical  Theology  are  too  de- 
void of  science,  and  do  not  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  a  firm  principle.  F.  Ph.  Gabler,  a  pupil  of 
Griesbach,  first  attempted  to  avoid  these  defects, 
iu  his  Gratia  de  justo  discrimine  Theologia:  Bib- 
licce  et  Dogmaticw  regundisque  recte  utriusquc 
fnibus,  Altorf,  1787;  Opuscula,  \^Z\,  ii.  129, 
sq.  In  this  work  Biblical  theology  is  established 
as  a  purely  historical  science.  Gabler  was  fol- 
lowed by  Georg  Laurenz  Baur  and  G.  Ph.  Chr. 
Kaiser,  who,  however,  did  not  keep  clear  from 
mixing  up  with  Biblical  theology  several  not 
strictly  historical,  and  therefore  foreign,  elements. 
Their  works  have  been  surpassed  by  those  of  De 
Wette  and  Baumgarten-Crusius.  These  writers, 
however,  render  history  too  much  subservient  to 
their  ])hilosophical  ojjinions  ;  comp.  W.  M.  de 
Wette's  Biblischer  Dogmatik  des  Alten  vnd  Neiien 
Testamentes,  Berlin,  1813,  third  edit.  1830;  and 
Baumgarten-Crusius's  Grtindziige  der  Biblischen 
Theologie,  Jena,  1828. 

The  idea  of  Biblical  tiieology  has  been  best 
understood  and  executed  by  Dan.  Georg.  Conrad 
von  Colin  (^Biblische  Theologie),  Leipzig,  1836, 
2  vols.  The  second  volume,  wliich  relates  to  the 
New  Testament,  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  the 
Srst. 

The  following  works  refer  to  parts  of  Biblical 
theology  :  Gramberg's  Kritische  Geschichte  der 
Religions  Ideen  des  Alteii  Testaments,  Berlin, 
1822  and  1830,  2  vols.  ;  Vatke's  Biblische  The- 
logie  icissenschaftlich  dargestellt,  Berlin,  1835. 
Of  this  work  the  first  volume  alone  has  been  pub- 
lished, which  refers  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
not  so  much  an  historical  as  a  strictly  Hegelian 
book.  G.  Fr.  CEhler's  Prolegomena  zur  Theolo- 
gie des  Alten  Testamentes,  Stuttgart,  1845,  is 
more  an  ecclesiastico-dogmatical  than  an  histo- 
rical book ;  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Jiid.ceorum 
Jesu  et  Aposfolorum  estate,  Erlangae,  1811  ; 
Aug.  Gfrorer's  Philo  und  die  Alexandrinische 
Theosophie,  Stuttgart,  1831,  2  vols.;  A.  F. 
Diihne's  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  judisch 
Alexandrinischen  Religions  Philosophie,  Halle, 
1834,  2  parts  ;  George,  Veber  die  iieuesten  Gegen- 
sdtze  in  der  Auffassung  der  j'ndischen  Religion, 
philosophie,  in  111  gen's  Zeitschrift  fiir  histo- 
rische  Theologie,  1839,  Heft  3  und  4;  Usteri'g 
Entxoickelung  des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffes, 
Zurich,  1824, 4th  ed.  1832 ;  Diihne,  Entwickelung 
des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffes,  Halle,  1834j 
Fromiuann,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbegriff,  Leip- 
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«ig,  1839  ;  K.  R.  Kostlin,  Der  Lehrbegriff  dea 
Evangelii  und  der  Briefe  des  Johannis,  Berlin, 
1843.  Tliis  book  also  is  ratlier  too  Hegelian. 
In  MatthaDi's  Religions- glatibe  der  Apostel  nach 
seinem  Inhalte  Ursprung  und  Werth,  Gottin- 
geii,  182G-1830,  Hegelian  ideas  predominate.* — 

K.  A.  C. 
THEOPHILUS  {@e6(pi\os),  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, to  whom  St.  Luke  inscribed  his  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i. 
1 ).  The  word  meaHs  •  lover  of  God  ;'  whence 
some  have  fancied  that  it  was  to  be  taken  as  a 
general  name  for  any  or  every  lover  of  God.  But 
there  seems  no  foundation  for  this  opinion,  as  the 
circumstance  and  style  of  address  point  to  a  ])ar- 
ticular  person  of  honourable  station,  with  whom 
Luke  was  acquainted.  The  title  —  Kparicrros, 
translated  'most  excellent,'  is  the  same  which 
is  given  to  governors  of  provinces,  as  Felix  and 
Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  26  ;  xxvi.  25)  ;  whence  he  is 
conceived  by  some  to  liave  been  a  civil  magistrate 
in  some  high  office.  Theophylact  {Argiiment.  in 
Luc.')  supposes  that  he  was  of  the  senatorian  order, 
and  perhaps  a  nobleman  or  prince. 

THESSALONIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE. 

— 'FiKST  Episti.e. — 'The  authenticity  and  ca- 
nonical authority  of  this  epistle  have  been  from 
the  earliest  ages  admitted  ;  nor  have  these  points 
ever  been  called  in  question,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  by  those  who  have  received  any 
of  Paul's  epistles.  Besides  two  probable  quota- 
tions from  it  by  Polycarp  (Lardner,  ii.  96,  8vo. 
ed.),  it  is  certainly  cited,  and  cited  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  Paul,  by  Irenaeus  (v.  G, 
§  1),  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paed.  i.  §  19,  p. 
109,  ed.  Potter),  by  Tertullian  (De  Resur.  Carnis, 
c.  24),  by  Cains  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi. 
20),  by  Origen  {Cont.  Cels.  lib.  iii.),  and  by 
others  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  (Lardner,  ii. 
pi.  locc). 

This  epistle  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the 
first  written  by  Paul  of  those  now  extant.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  5,  sq.)  we  are  told  that 
Paul,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  with  success  at 
Thessalonica,  had  to  flee  from  that  city  in  conse- 
quence of  the  malice  of  the  Jews  ;  that  he  thence 
betook  himself  to  Berea,  in  company  with  Silas; 
that,  driven  by  the  same  influence  from  Berea,  he 
journeyed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timothy 
(the  latter  of  whom  had  probably  preceded  him 
to  Berea)  behind  him  ;  and  that  after  remaining 
in  that  city  for  some  time,  he  went  to  Corinth, 
where  he  was  joined  1)y  Timothy  and  Silas.  It 
appears  also  from  this  epistle  (iii.  1,  2,  5),  that 
whilst  at  Athens  he  had  commissioned  Timothy 
to  visit  the  infant  church  at  Thessalonica ;  and 
from  Acts  xvii.  15,  16,  we  learn  that  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silas  in  that  city. 
Whether  this  expected  meeting  ever  took  place 
there,  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  Koppe,  Pelt,  and 

*  In  the  English  language  there  are  scarcely 
any  works  on  Biblical  Theology  as  defined  in  this 
article,  except  one  or  two  which  have  been  trans- 
lated in  America  from  the  German.  There  are 
indeed  several  works  of  various  merit  on  Biblical 
dogmatics,  that  is  to  say,  doctrinal  rather  than 
historical,  but  they  do  not  claim  notice  in  this 
place. — Edit. 
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others,  are  of  opinion  that,  at  least  as  respects  Ti- 
mothy, it  did  take  place ;  and  they  infer  that  Paul 
again  remanded  him  to  Thessalonica,  and  that  he 
made  a  second  journey  along  with  Silas  to  join 
the  apostle  at  Corinth.  Hug,  on  the  other  hand, 
supj)oses  only  one  journey,  viz.,  from  Thessalo- 
nica to  Corinth ;  and  understands  the  apostle  in 
1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2,  as  intimating,  not  that  he  had 
sent  Timothy  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica,  but 
that  he  had  prevented  his  coming  to  Athens  by 
sending  him  from  Berea  to  Thessalonica.  Be- 
tween these  two  opinions,  there  is  nothing  to 
enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty,  unless  we 
attach  weight  to  the  expression  of  Luke,  that 
Paul  had  desired  the  presence  of  Timothy  and 
Silas  in  Athens  ois  rdx^o'To.,  'as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.' His  desiring  them  to  follow  him  thus, 
without  loss  of  time,  favours  the  conclusion  that 
they  did  rejoin  in  Athens,  and  were  thence  sent 
to  Thessalonica. 

But  whatever  view  we  adopt  on  this  point,  it 
seems  indisputable  that  this  epistle  was  not  written 
until  Paul  met  Timothy  and  Silas  at  Corinth. 
Tlie  ancient  subscription,  indeed,  testifies  that  it 
was  written  at  Athens;  but  that  this  could  not  be 
the  case  is  clear  from  the  epistle  itself.  1.  In 
ch.  i.  7,  8,  Paul  says  that  the  Thessalonians  had 
become  'ensamples  to  all  that  believe  in  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia :  for  from  you  (says  he)  sounded 
out  the  word  of  the  Lord  not  only  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every  place  your  faith  to 
God-ward  is  spread  abroad.'  Now,  for  such  an 
extensive  diffusion  of  the  fame  of  the  Thessalo- 
nian  Christians,  and  of  the  Gospel  by  them,  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed 
than  is  allowed  by  the  supposition  that  Paul  wrote 
this  epistle  whilst  at  Athens  ;  and  besides,  his  re- 
ference particularly  to  Achaia  seems  prompted  by 
tlie  circumstance  of  his  being,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
in  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  chief  city. 
2.  His  language  in  ch.  iii.  1, 2,  favours  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  from  Athens,  but  after  he  had  left 
Athens,  that  he  wrote  this  epistle  ;  it  is  hardly  the  , 
turn  which  one  living  at  Athens  at  the  time 
would  have  given  his  words.  3.  Is  it  likely  that, 
during  the  short  time  Paul  was  in  Athens,  before 
writing  this  epistle  (supposing  him  to  have  written 
it  there),  he  should  have  '  over  and  again '  pur- 
])osed  to  revisit  the  Thessalonians,  but  have  been 
hindered  ?  And  yet  such  purposes  he  had  enter- 
tained before  writing  this  epistle,  as  we  learn 
from  ch.  ii.  18  ;  and  this  greatly  favours  the  later 
date.  4.  Before  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  Timothy 
had  come  to  him  from  Thessalonica  with  good 
tidings  concerning  the  faith  and  charity  of  the 
Christians  there  (iii.  6).  But  had  Timothy  fol- 
lowed Paul  to  Athens  from  Berea,  what  tidings 
could  he  have  brought  the  apostle  from  Thessalo- 
nica, except  such  hearsay  reports  as  would  inform 
the  apostle  of  nothing  he  did  not  already  know? 
From  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  this  epistle 
was  not  written  from  Athens.  It  mvist,  however, 
have  been  written  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Corinth ;  for,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  Timothy 
had  just  arrived  from  Thessalonica  {&pri  i\66v 
Tos  TifMoOfov,  iii.  6),  and  Paul  had  not  been  long 
in  Corinth  before  Timothy  and  Silas  joined  him 
there  (Acts  xvii.  1-5).  Michaelis  contends  for  a 
later  date,  but  his  arguments  are  destitute  of 
weight.  Before  Paul  could  learn  that  tbe  fame 
of  tiie  Thessalonian  church  had  spread  through 
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Achaia,  and  far  beyond,  it  was  not  necessary,  as 
Micliaelis  supposes,  that  he  should  have  made 
leveral  extensive  journeys  from  Corinth ;  for  as 
tYiat  city,  from  its  mercantile  importance,  was  the 
resort  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  commercial 
world,  the  apostle  had  abundant  means  of  gather- 
ing this  information  even  during  a  brief  residence 
there.  As  little  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
supposition  that  when  Paul  says,  that  over  and 
again  Satan  had  hindered  him  from  fulfilling  his 
intention  of  visiting  Thessalonica,  he  must  refer 
to  shipwrecks  or  some  such  misfortunes  (as  Mi- 
chaelis  suggests) ;  for  Satan  lias  many  ways  of 
nindering  men  from  such  purposes,  besides  acci- 
dents in  travelling. 

The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  comfort  the 
Thessalonians  under  trial,  and  to  encourage  tliem 
to  the  patient  and  consistent  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. The  epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided 
inio  two  parts.  The  former  of  these,  which  com- 
prises the  first  three  chapters,  is  occupied  with 
statements  chiefly  of  a  retrospective  character :  it 
details  the  apostle's  experience  among  the  Thes- 
salonians, his  confidence  in  tliem,  his  deep  regard 
for  them,  and  his  efforts  and  prayers  on  their  be- 
half. The  latter  part  of  the  epistle  (iv.  5)  is,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  hortatory  character  :  it  contains 
the  apostle's  admonitions  to  the  Thessalonians  to 
walk  according  to  their  profession  ;  to  avoid  sen- 
suality, dishonestjf,  and  pride;  to  cultivate  bro- 
tlierly  love,  to  attend  diligently  to  the  duties  of 
life,  to  take  the  comfort  which  the  prospect  of 
Christ's  second  coming  was  calculated  to  convey, 
but  not  to  allow  that  to  seduce  them  into  indolence 
or  idle  speculations ;  to  render  due  respect  to  their 
spiritual  superiors;  and,  by  attention  to  a  number 
of  duties  which  tije  apostle  specifies,  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  good  opinion  he  entertained 
(if  them.  He  concludes  the  epistle  by  offering 
fervent  supplication  on  their  behalf,  and  the  usual 
apostolic  benediction. 

Second  Epistle. — The  apostle's  allusion  in 
his  former  epistle  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  especially  his  statement  in  ch.  iv.  15-18,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Thessa- 
lonians, or  wilfully  perverted  by  some  among 
them,  so  as  to  favour  the  notion  that  tliat  event 
was  near  at  hand.  This  notion  some  inculcated 
as  a  truth  specially  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
Spirit ;  others  advocated  it  as  part  of  the  apostolic 
doctrine;  and  some  claimed  for  it  the  specific 
support  of  Paul  in  a  letter  (ii.  2).  Whether  tlie 
letter  here  referred  to  is  the  apostle's  former 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  or  one  forged  in  his 
name  by  some  keen  and  unscrupulous  advocates 
of  tiie  notion  above  referred  to,  is  uncertain.  The 
latter  opinion  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
from  the  time  of  Clirysostom  downwards,  and  is 
certainly  somewhat  countenanced  by  the  apostle's 
statement  in  the  close  of  the  epistle  as  to  his  auto- 
gra])h  salutation  being  the  mark  of  a  genuine 
letter  from  him  (iii.  17).  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  tiiat  the  probability  of  such  a 
thing  being  done  by  any  one  at  Tliessalonica,  is, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  very 
strong. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  trouble  into 
which  the  Thessalonians  had  been  plunged,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  among  them  of 
the  notion  (from  whatever  source  derived)  that 
tiie  aecond  coming  of  Christ  vraa  nigh  at  hand, 
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Paul  wrote  to  them  this  second  epistle,  in  which 
he  beseechingly  adjures  them  by  the  very  fact 
that  Christ  is  to  come  a  second  time,  not  to  be 
shaken  in  mind  or  troubled,  as  if  that  event  were 
near  at  hand.  He  informs  tliem  that  much  was 
to  happen  before  that  should  take  place,  and  espe- 
cially predicts  a  great  apostacy  from  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  ttie  Christian  faith  (ii.  5-12). 
He  then  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  by  the  traditions 
they  had  received,  whether  by  word  or  epistle,  and 
commends  them  to  the  consoling  and  sustaining 
grace  of  God  (ver.  1 5-17).  The  rest  of  the  epistle 
consists  of  expressions  of  aft'ection  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, and  of  confidence  in  tliem ;  of  prayers 
on  their  behalf,  and  of  exhortations  and  directions 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  As  regards  the  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  materials,  the  epistle  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  parts.  In  tlie  first  (i. 
1-12),  the  apostle  mingles  commendations  of  the 
faitli  and  piety  of  the  Thessalonians,  with  prayers 
on  their  behalf.  In  the  second  (ii.  1-17),  he 
dilates  upon  the  subject  of  the  trouble  which  had 
been  occasioned  to  the  Thessalonians  by  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  And  in  the  third  (iii.  1-16),  he  accumu- 
lates exhortations,  encouragements,  and  directions, 
to  the  Thessalonians,  respecting  chiefly  the  peace- 
able, quiet,  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  lives, 
which  i)e  follows  up  with  a  prayer  on  their  behalf 
to  the  God  of  peace.  The  epistle  concludes  with 
a  salutation  from  the  apostle's  own  hand,  and  tli» 
usual  benediction  (ver.  17,  18). 

There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that 
this  second  epistle  was  written  very  soon  after  the 
first,  and  at  the  same  place,  viz.  Corinth.  The 
circumstances  of  the  apostle,  while  writing  the 
one,  seem  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  whilst 
writing  the  other ;  nor  do  those  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians present  any  greater  difference  than  such  as 
the  influences  referred  to  in  the  second  epistle  may 
be  supposed  in  a  very  short  time  to  have  produced. 
What  seems  almost  to  decide  the  question  is,  that 
whilst  writing  the  second  epistle,  the  apostle  had 
Timothy  and  Silas  still  witii  him.  Now,  after 
he  left  Corinth,  it  was  not  for  a  long  time  that 
eitlier  of  these  individuals  was  foinid  again  in 
his  company  (Acts  xviii.  18,  compared  with  xix. 
22)  ;  and  witii  regard  to  one  of  them,  Silas,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  and  Paul  were  ever  together 
at  any  subsequent  period.  At  what  period,  how- 
ever, of  tlie  apostle's  abode  at  Corinth  this  epistle 
was  written,  we  are  not  in  circumstances  accurately 
to  determine. 

'  The  genuineness  of  this  epistle,'  remarks  Eich- 
horn,  '  follows  from  its  contents.  Its  design  is  to 
correct  the  erroneous  use  wliich  had  been  made 
of  some  tilings  in  the  first  epistle ;  and  who  but 
the  writer  of  that  first  epistle  would  have  set  him- 
self thus  to  such  a  task  ?  It  however  appears  that 
the  author  of  the  first  must  also  be  the  author  of 
the  second  ;  and  as  the  former  is  the  production 
of  Paul,  we  must  ascribe  the  latter  also  to  him. 
It  was  essential  to  the  apostle's  reputation  that  the 
erroneous  consequences  whicli  had  been  deduced 
from  his  words  should  be  refuted.  Had  he  re- 
frained from  noticing  the  expectation  built  upon 
his  words,  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ,  hit 
silence  would  have  confirmed  the  conclusion,  that 
this  was  one  of  his  peculiar  doctrines ;  as  such 
it  would  have  passed  to  the  succeeding  genera.- 
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tion ;  and  wlien  they  perceived  that  in  this  Paul 
bad  been  mistaken,  what  confidence  could  they 
have  had  in  oth?r  parts  ofhis  teaching!  The  weight 
of  this,  as  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  tliis 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  acquires  new 
•treiigtii  from  tl)e  fact,  that  of  all  tlie  other  ex- 
pressions in  file  epistle,  not  one  is  opposed  to  any 
point  either  in  the  history  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
ajwstle  '  {Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  iii.  69). 

The  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  tlie  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle  is  equally  strong  witli  that 
wliicli  attests  the  first.  Polycarp  {Ep.  ad  Philip. 
§  11)  appears  to  allude  to  ch.  iii.  15.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (p.  193, 
U2,  ed.  Sylburg.  1593),  speaks  of  the  reigning 
of  the  man  of  sin  (jhv  Tvjy  avoiilas  &vdpu)irov), 
which  seems  to  be  an  evident  allusion  to  ch.  ii. 
3 ;  and  in  a  passage,  quoted  by  Lardner  (vol.  ii. 
p.  125),  he  uses  the  phrase  S  ttjs  dwoffTaaias 
ivdpaiiros.  The  eighth  verse  of  this  second  chapter 
is  formally  cited  by  Irenaeus  (iii.  c.  7.  §  2), 
as  from  the  pen  of  an  apostle ;  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria specially  adduces  ch.  iii.  2.  as  the  words 
of  Paul  (Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  554,  ed.  Sylb.),  and 
TertuUian  also  quotes  this  epistle  as  one  of  Paula 
(De  Resurrec.  Carnis,  c.  24). 

Notwitlistanding  these  evidences  in  its  favour, 
the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  lias  been  called  into 
doubt  by  the  restless  scepticism  of  some  of  the 
German  critics.  The  way  here  was  led  by  John 
Ernest  Chr.  Schmidt,  who,  in  1801,  publislied  in 
his  Bibliothek  fur  Kritik  wid  Exegese,  a  tract 
entitled  Vermuthungen  iiber  die  Beiden  Briefe 
07i  die  Thesaalonicher,  in  which  he  impugned 
the  genuineness  of  tlie  first  twelve  verses  of  the 
second  chapter.  He  afterwards,  in  his  Einleitung, 
p.  256,  enlarged  his  objections,  and  applied  them 
to  the  whole  epistle.  De  Wette  took  the  same 
side,  and,  in  his  Einleitung,  has  adduced  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  in  siijiport  of  his  opinion,  drawn 
from  the  epistle  itself.  His  cavils  are  move  than 
usually  frivolous,  and  have  been  most  fully  re- 
plied to  by  Guericke  {Beitriige  zur  Hist.  Krit. 
Mini.  insN.  T.  s.  92-99,  Halle,  1828),  by  Reiche 
(Aulhentice  Post,  ad  Thess.  Epist.  Findicia", 
Gott.  1829),  and  by  Pelt  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  (p.  xxvii.). 

Jewell,  Bp.,  An  Exposition  upon  the  two 
Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians. Lond.  1583,  12mo.,  1811,  8vo. ;  \V. 
Sclater,  Exposition  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thess.,  Lond.  1619,  1629,  Ito.;  J.  Alph. 
Turretin,  Commentarius  in  Epp.  Pauli  ad  Thess-, 
Basil,  1739,  8vo. ;  Lud.  Pelt,  Epist.  Pauli  Apost. 
ad  Thess.  perpetuo  illust.  Comynentario,  &c., 
Gryphiswald,  1830,  8vo.— W.  L.  A. 

THESSALONICA  (0€(7<ra\oW/c7j),  now  called 
Salonichi,  is  still  a  city  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  present  gait 
of  Salonichi,  whicli  was  formerly  called  Sinus 
Thermaicus,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Echedorus. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  prceses,  the  principal 
city  of  the  second  part  of  Macedonia,  and  was  by 
later  writers  even  styled  metropolis  (Liv.  xlv.  29, 
sq. ;  Cic.  Pro  Plane.  41).  Under  the  Romans  it 
became  great,  populous,  and  wealtliy  (Strabo,  vii. 
J  323  ;  Lucian,  Osir.,  c.  46 ;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ., 
IV.  118;  Mannert,  Geographie,  vii.  471,  sq.).  It 
bad  its  name  from  Thessalonice,  wife  of  Cassander, 
who  built  the  city  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ther- 
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msB,  after  which  town  the  Sinus  Thermaicut  wsa 
called  (Strabo,  vii.  p.  330  ;  Herod,  vii.  121 ;  Plia 
Hist.  Nat.  iv.  17  ;  Schol.  Thuc.  i.  61  ;  comp.  Steph- 
Byz.  s.  V.  Thessalonica).  Thessalonice  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  by  her  own  son  Antipater 
Thessalonica  was  267  Roman  miles  eastof  Apol- 
lonia  and  Dyrrachium,  66  miles  from  Amphi- 
polis,  89  from  Philippi,  433  west  from  Byzan- 
tium, and  150  south  of  Sophia.  A  great  number 
of  Jews  were  living  at  Thessalonica  in  the  time 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  also  many  Christian  con- 
verts, most  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  either 
Jews  by  birth  or  proselytes  Ijefore  they  embraced 
Cliristianity  by  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Jews 
are  still  very  numerous  in  this  town,  and  possess 
much  influence  there.  They  are  unusually  ex- 
clusive, keeping  aloof  from  strangers.  Tiie  apos- 
tolical history  of  the  place  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  The  present  town  stands  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  steep  hill,  rising  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  bay.  It  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance  from  the  sea,  with  which  the 
interior  by  no  means  corresponds.  The  principal 
antiquities  are  the  propylaea  of  the  hippodrome,  the 
rotunda,  and  the  triumphal  arches  of  Augustus 
and  Consfantine.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

THEUDAS,  a  Jewish  insurgent,  who  was  slain, 
while  a  band  of  followers  that  be  had  induced  to 
joinhim  were  scattered  and  brought  to  nought.  This 
statement  was  made  by  Gamaliel  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrim  held  about  a.d.  33,  to  consider 
what  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Gospel  now  preached  and  recommended  by 
the  virgin  zeal  of  Peter  and  the  apostles  (Acts  v. 
29,  34,  sq.).  Josephus  {Antiq.  xx.  5.  1)  tells 
us  of  a  Theudas  who,  under  the  procurator  Pha- 
dus  (a.d.  44),  set  up  for  a  prophet,  and  brought 
ruin  on  himself  and  many  whom  he  deluded. 
Now  the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  appeared  before 
'  these  days,'  that  is,  before  the  sjieech  was  deli- 
vered, A.D.  33;  and  also  before  'Judas  of  Galilee 
in  the  days  of  the  taxing ;'  while  the  Theudas  of 
Josephus  arose  not  before  A.D.  44.  This  difference 
of  time  would  seem  to  show  that  the  two  were 
difl'ereut  persons;  but  an  undue  desire  to  draw 
from  Josephus  a  corroboration  of  every  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  led  to  the  conversion 
of  this  simple  diversity  into  a  contradiction 
Then  came  attempts  at  solution.  Assuming  that 
tlie  two  authorities  referred  to  the  same  Theudas, 
expositors  took  two  different  ways  of  treating  the 
difficulty:  1.  they  imputed  an  omission  to  Jose- 
phus ;  2.  they  imputed  an  error  to  Luke.  Sup- 
jKising,  however,  that  Josephus  made  no  omission, 
and  tliat  he  meant  the  same  Theudas  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Gamaliel,  might  not  the  .lewish  histo- 
rian be  wrong  in  his  chronology  ?  If,  however,  his 
Theudas  appeared  in  the  defined  time,  might  not 
the  Tiieudas  of  Gamaliel  have  appeared  before 
Gamaliel's  days?  Gamaliel,  too,  fhougli '  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  held  in  reputation,'  was  not  infallible. 
He  might  have  mistaken  the  name.  Religious 
insurgents  were  common.  Several  of  them  bore 
t'ne  not  greatly  dissimilar  name  of  Judas.  And 
if  Gamaliel  committed  an  error,  surely  it  should 
not  be  charged  on  Luke,  who  was  no  more  respon- 
sible for  the  erroneous  history  than  for  the  lame 
argument  of  that  learned  doctor's  speech,  whicn 
seems  to  affect  a  display  of  knowledge  not  ixn- 
likely  to  lead  into  mistakes.  If,  however,  aay 
erroi  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  writer  of  the  AcXt 
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of  the  Apostka  /  Is  too  inconsiderable  to  occasion 
concern  tc  tL<;  oiiiightened  student  of  the  New 
Testament. 

These  reniarVi  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  case.  But  the  name  Tlieudas 
is  an  Aramaic  furm  of  the  Greek  QfSSoroi,  which 
is  a  literal  t-anslation  of  the  Hebrew  n^flD,  Mat- 
thias or  Matthew.  It  is,  then,  of  a  Matthew  tliat 
Luke  speaks;  and  iu  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii.  6. 
2-i)  we  find  a  detailed  account  of  one  Matthew, 
a  distinguished  teacher  among  the  Jews,  who,  in 
the  latter  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  raised  a  band 
d(  his  scholars  to  effect  a  social  reform  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Hebrew  constitution,  by  '  destroying  the 
heathen  works  which  the  king  had  erected  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  their  fathers.'  A  large  golden 
eagle,  which  the  king  had  caused  to  be  erected 
over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  that  forbids  images  or  representations  of 
any  living  creatures,  was  an  object  of  their  special 
dMike,  which,  on  hearing  a  false  report  that 
Herod  was  dead,  Matthias  and  his  companions 
j)roceeded  to  demolish ;  when  the  king's  captain, 
supposing  the  undertaking  to  have  a  liigher  aim 
than  was  the  fact,  came  upon  the  riotous  reform- 
ers with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  arrested  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  multitude.  Dispersing  the  mob 
he  apprehended  forty  of  the  bolder  spirits,  together 
with  Matthias  and  his  fellow-leader  Judas.  Mat- 
thias was  burnt. 

Now,  had  we  used  the  term  Theudas  for  the 
term  Matthias,  the  reader  would  at  once  have  seen 
that  what  we  have  just  given  from  the  more 
minute  narrative  of  Josephus,  is  only  a  somewhat 
detailed  statement  of  the  facts  of  which  Gamaliel 
gave  a  brief  summary  before  the  Sanhedrim. 
This  chronological  difficulty  then  disappears. 
Matthias  or  Theudas  apjieared  '  before  these 
days,'  before  Judas  of  Galilee,  and  before  the 
census ;  he  a|)peared,  that  is,  some  tour  years  an- 
terior to  the  birth  of  our  Lord. — J.  K.  B. 

THIEF,  PENITENT  ON  THE  CROSS 
(Luke  xxiii.  39-J3).  It  has  been  assumed 
that  this  man  had  been  very  wicked ;  that  he  con- 
tinued so  till  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross;  that  he 
joined  the  other  malefactor  in  insulting  the 
Saviour  ;  and  that  then,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  he 
was  transformed  into  a  penitent  Christian.  But 
this  view  of  the  case  seems  to  involve  some  mis- 
conception of  the  facts,  which  it  may  not  be  in- 
expedient to  indicate.  Whitby  says, 'Almost  all 
interpreters  that  I  have  read  here  say  that  this  thief 
began  his  repentance  on  the  cross.'  With  regard  to 
his  moral  character,  he  is  indeed  styled  by  the 
Evangelist  one  of  the '  malefactors  (KaKovfyyot)  who 
were  led  with  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death '  (ver.  32) ; 
but  the  word  is  evidently  used  So^affriKcos,  i.  e. 
malefactors  as  they  were  considered.  St.  Matthew 
(xx vii.  44)  and  St.  Mark  (xv.  27)  call  them  Xria-rai ; 
but  this  word  denotes  not  only  robbers,  &c.,  but  also 
brigands,  rebels,  or  any  who  carry  on  unauthorized 
hostilities,  insurgents  (Thucyd.  iv.  53).  Bishop 
Maltby  observes,  in  his  sermon  on  the  subject, 
tliftt '  these  KOKovpyot  were  not  thieves  who  robbed 
all  for  profit,  but  men  who  had  taken  up  arms 
on  a  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Roman  oppres- 
sion, and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlawful 
burden,  the  tribute-money ;  who  made  no  scruple 
to  rob  all  the  Romans,  and  when  engaged  in  these 
unlawful  causes,  made  less  difierence  between 
Jews  and  Romans  than  they  at  first  meant  to  do' 
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(Sermons,  1819-22,  vol.  i.).     Insurrection  was  a 
crime,  but  it  was  a  crime  a  person  might  have 
committed  who  had  good  qualities,  and  had  main- 
tained a  respectable  character.    Again,  this  man's 
punishment  was  crucifixion,  which  was  not  in 
use  among  the  Jews,  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans 
not  on  mere  thieves,  but  rebels.     Barabbas  had 
been  one  of  these,  and  though  he  '  lay  bound  with 
them   that  had  made  insurrection  with  him,  who 
had  committed  murder  in  the  insurrection,'  Maik 
(xv.  27)  has  the  same  word,  Xriarijs,  '  robber,' 
which  is  applied  to  him  by  St.  John  (xviii.  40). 
It  is  most  probable  that  these  '  malefactors'  were 
two  of  his    companions.     Our    Lord   was   con- 
demned under  the  same  charge  of  insurrection 
(Luke  xxiii.  2),  and  the  man  whose  case  we  are 
considering  says  to  his  fellow-sufferer,  '  thou  art 
under  the  same  sentence,'  iu  r^  ah-rip  Kpl/xaTi,  and 
admits  that  they  both  were  guilty  of  the  charge, 
while  our  Lord  was  innocent  of  it  (Luke  xxiii.  40, 
41).  It  is  impossible  then  to  determioe  the  degree  of 
his  criminality,  without  knowing  what  provocations 
he  had  received  under  the  despotic  and  arbitrary 
rule  of  a  Roman  governor  such  as  Pilate,  how  far 
he  had  been  active, or  only  mixed  up  with  the  sedi- 
tion, &c.  The  notion  that  he  was  suddenly  and  in- 
stantaneously converted  on  the  cross  is  grounded 
entirely  upon  the  general  statement  of  Matthew, 
'  the  thieves  also  which  were  crucified  with  him 
cast  the  same  In  his  teeth'  (xxvli.  44),  whereas 
St.  Luke,  in  his  relation  of  the  incident,  is  more 
exact.     Instances  of  St.  Matthew's  style  of  speak- 
ing, wliich  is  called  amplification,  abound  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  all  writers.     Thus,  '  the  soldiers 
brought  him  vinegar*  (Luke  xxiii.  36 ;  John  xix. 
29),   *  one   of   them    did   so'    (Matt,   xxvii.   48 ; 
Mark  xv.  36).     '  The  disciples  had  indignation' 
(Matt.  xxvi.  8),    'some  of  them'  (Mark  xiv.  4), 
'one  of  them'  (John  xii.  4).     So  in  Mark  xvi.  6; 
Matt,  xxvlii.  2,   there  is  mention  of  one  angel 
only  ;  but  in  Luke  xxiv.  4 ;  John  xx.  12,  there  is 
mention  of  two.     It  is  also  far  from  certain  that 
either  his  faith  or  repentance  was  the  fruit  of  this 
particular  season.     He  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  Saviour,  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
said  ovSev  &Toirov  inpa^e,   '  he  hath  done  nothing 
amiss.'     He  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
miracles  and  jn'eaching  of  Jesus  before  he  was 
cast  into  prison ;  he  may  have   even   conversed 
with  him  there.     He  was  convinced  of  our  Lord's 
Messiahship,    '  Lord,  remember    me   when    thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom.'     His  crime  possibly 
consisted  of  only  one  act  of  insubordination,  and 
he  might  have  been  both  a  sincere  believer,  and, 
with  this  one  exception,  a  practical  follower  of 
Christ.    Koecher  (ap.  Bloomfield,  Reccn.  Synop.) 
tells  us  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  the 
thief  was  not  converted  at  the  cross,  but  was  pre- 
viously imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
See  Kuinoel,  Macknight,  &c.— J.  F.  D. 

THIGH,  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  legs 
to  the  trunk,  of  men,  quadrupeds,  &c.  (Heb.  "j"!"' ; 
Sept.  ^?jp({s ;  Vulg.  femur).  It  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxii.  25,  31,  32;  Judg.  iii.  16,  21 ;  Ps.  xlv.  3; 
Cant.  iii.  8.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  custom,  upon 
occasion  of  taking  an  oath  to  any  one.  Abraham 
required  this  of  the  oldest  servant  of  his  house, 
when  he  made  him  swear  that  he  would  not  take 
a  wife  for  Isaac  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Gen.  xxiv.  2-9).     Jacob  required  it  of  hia 
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■on  Joseph,  when  he  bound  him  by  oath  not  to 
bury  liim  in  Kgypt,  but  with  his  fathers  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  (xlvii.  29-31).  The  origin,  form, 
and  imjjort  of  this  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath, 
«,re  very  doubtful.  Aben  Ezra  says,  '  It  appears 
to  me  tliat  it  was  the  custom  in  that  age  for  a 
■ervant  to  place  his  hand  on  his  master's  thigh,  at 
the  command  of  the  latter,  to  show  that  he  con- 
sidered iiimself  subject  to,  and  undertook  his 
master's  bidding ;  and  such  is  at  present  the  cus- 
tom in  India.'  Grotius  thinks  that  as  the  sword 
was  worn  upon  the  thigh  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  16, 
Jll ;  Ps.  xlv.  3  ;  Cant.  iii.  8)  this  custom  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  If  I  falsify,  kill  me.  Not  a  few 
commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  explain  it  of 
laying  the  hand  on  or  near  tlie  sectio  circumcisi- 
onis,  to  protest  by  that  solemn  covenant  of  God, 
whereof  circumcision  was  the  badge  and  type,  in 
the  Abrahamic  family.  So  R.  Eleazar  says, 
•Before  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  ancient  fathers 
swore  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision'  (Pirke, 
cap.  49).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel 
explains  it  *n?inD  ITl^tJJl  in  sectione  circum- 
cisionis  mese  :  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  "]T  ninn 
^0"*^,  sub  femore  foederis  mei.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
adopts  the  former  of  these  two  explanations  (Co»i- 
mentary  on  Gen.  xxiv.  9).  This  interpretation 
supposes  a  meiosis,  or  metonymy,  such  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  attend  the  use  of  the  word  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  water  of  Jealousy 
(Num.  V.  21,  22,  27).  Bochart  adduces  many 
similar  instances  (Hierozoic.  p.  2,  lib.  v.  cap.  15). 
We  may  also  refer  to  the  margin  or  Heb.  of 
.Gen.  xlvi.  26;  Exod.  i.  5;  Judg.  viii.  30.  No 
further  allusion  to  this  ceremony  in  taking  an 
oath  occurs  in  Scripture,  unless  the  phrase 
•  giving  the  hand  under'  refer  to  it.  See  Hebrew 
or  margin  of  1  Chron.  xxix.  24,  and  '  giving  the 
hand,'  2  Chron.  xxx.  8  ;  Jer.  1.  15  ;  Ezek.  xvii. 
18.  Our  translation  states  that  'the  holloio  of 
Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint  by  the  touch  of  the 
angel  who  wrestled  with  him'  (Gen.  xxxii.  25). 
Some,  however,  prefer  to  render  ypHI,  was 
Sprained,  or  rcretiched,  and  adduce  Jer.  vi.  8 ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  17,  18.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  koI 
ivapKr^ae  rh  irXdros  rov  ixt)pov  ;  tiie  Vulg.  tetigit 
nervum  femoris  ejus,  et  statim  emarcuit.  Some 
such  sense  better    suits  ver.  31,  where  we  find 

Jacob  limping  on  his  thigh  ;  see  Gesenius  on  \h^ 
The  custom  of  Jacob's  descendants,  founded  upon 
this  incident,  is  recorded  in  ver.  32,  which  has  been 
thus  translated  :  '  Therefore  the  children  of  Yisrael 
eat  not  of  the  nerve  Nashe,  which  is  upon  the 
hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day  :  because  he 
struck  the  hollow  of  Yajicob's  thigh,  on  the  nerve 
Nash6'  (Sept.  tJ»  vevpov,  Vulg.  nervus).  The  true 
derivation  of  the  word  HK'S  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Fiirst,  in  his  Concordance,  to  be  still  a  secret ; 
but,  along  with  Gesenius,  he  understands  the  nerve 
itself  to  be  the  ischiatic  nerve,  which  proceeds 
from  the  hip  to  the  ancle.  This  nerve  is  still  ex- 
tracted from  the  hinder  limbs  by  the  Jews  in 
England,  and  in  other  countries  where  properly 
qualified  persons  are  appointed  to  remove  it  (iVew 
Translation,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola, 
p.  333).  The  phrase  '  hip  and  thigh'  occurs 
in  Judg.  XV.  8,  in  the  account  of  Samson's  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Philistines.  Gesenius  translates  7J}  in 
this  passage  with,  and  understands  it  as  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  '  he  smote  them  all.'     The 
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Chaldee  paraphrast  interprets  it,  '  He  smote  twUi 
footmen  and  horsemen,  the  one  resting  on  tbeir 
legs  (as  the  word  piy  should  be  rendered),  the 
other  on  tlieir  thighs,  as  they  sat  on  their  horses.' 
Others  understand  that  he  smote  them  both  on  the 
legs  and  thighs.  Some  give  another  interpretation. 
Smiting  on  the  thighdenotes  penitence  (Jer.  xxxi. 
19),  grief,  and  mourning  (Ezek.  xxi.  12).  A  few 
mistranslations  occur.  The  word  'thigh'  should 
have  been  translated  '  leg  '  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2,  pltJ^, 
Kv-qfjLai,  crura.  In  Cant.  vii.  1, '  Tlie  joints  of  thy 
thighs,'  &c.,  the  true  meaning  is,'  the  citicture  of  thy 
loins  (i.  e.  the  drawers,  trowsers)  is  like  jewellery.' 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu  describes  this  article  of 
female  attire  as  '  composed  of  thin  rose-coloured 
damask,  brocaded  with  silver  flowers'  (^Letters, 
ii.  12;  see  Harmer,  On  Solomon' s  Song ,  p.  110). 
Cocceius,  Buxtorf,  Mercerus,  and  Junius,  all 
adopt  this  explanation.  In  Rev.  xix.  16,  it  is 
said  '  the  Word  of  God  (ver.  13)  hath  on  his  ves- 
ture and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written,  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'  Schleusner  thinks  tiie 
name  was  not  written  upon  the  thigh,  but  upon  the 
sword.  Montfaucon  gives  an  account  of  several 
images  of  warriors  having  inscriptions  on  the 
thighs  (Antiguite  Expliqiiee,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  j)p. 
268-9 ;  Grupter,  iii.  1489  ;  and  see  Zoruii  Opus- 
aula  S.S.  ii.  759.)— J.  F.  D.      - 

THISTLE.     [Thorns.] 

THOMAS  (0co;uaj).  The  word  NOND  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  AtSv/uos,  <wm.  This 
name  occurs  also  on  Phoenician  inscriptions,  in  a 
form  which  remindsus  of  the  colloquial  English 
abbreviation,  viz.  DINR  and  DXl^  (Gesenii  Mo- 
mimeyita  Phoenicia,  p.  356). 

The  Apostle  Tliomas  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii. 
18;  Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13)  has  been  considered 
a  native  of  Galilee,  like  most  of  the  other  apostles 
(John  xxi.  2)  ;  but  according  to  tradition  he  was 
a  native  of  Antiochia,  and  had  a  twin-sister 
called  Lysia  (Patres  Apost.  ed.  Cotel.  pp.  272, 
501).  According  to  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  i.  13) 
the  real  name  of  Thomas  was  Judas ;  and  he 
occurs  under  this  name  also  in  the  Acta  Thomee. 
This  Judas  was  deemed  the  same  as  Judas  the 
brother  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.  55).  It  would  seem 
even  that  the  surname  Ai5u/uoy  wcis  understood  to 
mean  that  Thomas  was  a  twin-brother  of  Jesus 
(Piiilo,  ad  Acta  Thomre,  p.  94,  sq.). 

In  the  character  of  Thomas  was  combined 
great  readiness  to  act  upon  his  convictions,  to  be 
faithful  to  his  faith  even  unto  death,  so  that  he 
even  exhorted  his  fellow-disciples,  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  '  Let  us  also  go,  that  we 
may  die  with  him'  (John  xi.  16),  together  witii 
that  careful  examination  of  evidence  which  will 
be  found  in  all  persons  who  are  resolved  really 
to  oi>ey  the  dictates  of  their  faith.  Whosoever  is 
minded,  like  most  religionists  who  complain 
of  the  scepticism  of  Thomas,  to  follow  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life  tiie  dictates  of  vulgar 
])rudence,  may  easily  abstain  from  putting  his 
hands  into  the  marks  of  the  nails  and  into  the 
side  of  the  Lord  (Joiin  xx.  25)  ;  but  whosoever  is 
ready  to  die  with  the  Lord  will  be  inclined  to 
avail  himself  of  extraordinary  evidence  for  extra- 
ordinary facts,  since  nobody  likes  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom by  mistake.  These  remarks  are  directed 
against  Winer  and  others,  who  find  in  the  cha- 
lacter  of  Thomas  what  they  consider  contradictorjr 
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baits,  VIZ.,  inconsiderate  faith,  and  a  turn  for 
exacting  the  most  rigorous  evidence.  We  find 
that  a  resolute  and  lively  faith  is  always  neces- 
sarily combined  with  a  sense  of  its  importance, 
and  wilh  a  desire  to  keep  its  objects  unalloyed  and 
free  from  error  and  superstition.  Christ  himself 
did  not  blame  Thomas  for  availing  liimself  of 
all  possible  evidence,  but  only  pronounced  those 
blessed  who  would  be  open  to  conviction  even  if 
some  external  form  of  evidence  should  not  be 
within  their  reach  (comp.  Niemeyer's  Akade- 
mische  Predigten  und  Reden,  p.  321,  sq.). 

Thomas  preached  the  Gospel  in  Partliia  (Ori- 
gen,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  1  ;  Socrat.  i. 
19;  Clement,  Recogn.  ix.  29),  and,  according  to 
Jerome,  in  Persia;  and  was  buried  at  Edessa 
(Rnfin.  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  5).  According  to  a  later 
tradition  Thomas  went  to  India,  and  suflered  mar- 
tyrdom there  (Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  xxv.  ad  Avian. 
p.  438,  ed.  Par. ;  Ambrose,  in  Ps.  xlv.  10  ;  Hieron. 
Ep.  148  (59)  ad  Marcell. ;  Niceph.  Hist  Eccles. 
ii.  40 ;  Acta  Thorns,  c.  i.  sq. ;  Abdise  Hist.  Apost. 
c.  ix.;  Paulin.  A.  S.  Bartholomaeo,  India  Orient. 
Christiana,  Rom.  1794).  This  tradition  has  been 
attacked  by  Von  Bohlen  (Indien,  i.  375,  sq.).  The 
ancient  congregations  of  Christians  in  India  who 
belong  to  the  Syrian  church,  are  called  Thomas- 
Christians,  and  consider  the  Apostle  Thomas  to 
be  their  founder  (Fabricii  Lux  Evangelii,  p.  626, 
sq. :  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient.,  iii.  2.  435,  sq. ; 
Ritter's  Erdkunde,  v.  i.  601,  sq.).  Against  this 
tradition  Thilo  wrote  in  his  edition  of  the  Acta 
Thomee,  p.  107,  sq.  (comp.  Augusti,  De7ikwur- 
digkeiten,  iii.  219,  sq.). 

The  fathers  frequently  quote  an  Evangelium 
seamdum  Thomatn,  and  Acta  Thovice,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  carefully  edited  by 
J.  C.  Thilo,  in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Tes- 
tatnenti,  i.  275  ;  and  the  Acta  Thomee  separately, 
L.  1823  ;  and  see  Winer's  Real-Worterbuch,  un- 
der 'Thomas.'— C.  H.  F.  B. 

THORNS  AND  THISTLES.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  this  article  the  various  words  which, 
in  the  Authorized  and  other  versions,  have  been 
considered  to  indicate  brambles,  briers,  thorns, 
thistles.  Rabbinical  writers  state  that  there  are 
no  less  than  twenty-two  words  in  the  Bible  sig- 
nifying thorny  and  prickly  plants  ;  but  some  of 
these  are  probably  so  interpreted  only  because  they 
are  unknown,  and  may  merely  denote  insignifi- 
cant shrubs.  We  shall  enumerate  them  alphabeti- 
cally, though  not  likely  to  throw  any  light  upon 
what  has  already  baffled  so  many  inquirers. 
This  does  not  arise  from  any  deficiency  of  thorny 
plants  to  which  the  Biblical  names  might  be 
applied,  but  from  the  want  of  good  reasons  for 
selecting  one  plant  more  than  another ;  for,  as 
Celsius  has  said,  '  Fuerunt  in  Judaea  hand  pauca 
loca  a  spinis  diversorum  generum  denominata, 
quod  esset  haec  terra  non  tantum  lade  et  melle 
fluens,  sed  lierbis  quoqne  inutilibus,  et  spinis 
multifariis  passim  infestata.'  As  examples  we 
may  mention  the  genera  of  which  some  of  the 
species  are  thorny,  such  as  Acacia,  Astragalus, 
Acanthodium,  Alhagi,  Fagonia,  Tribulus,  Berbe- 
ris,  Prunus,  Rubus,  Crataegus,  Solanum,  Carduus, 
Cnicus,  Onopordon,  Eryngium,  Rhamnus,  Zizy- 
phus;  and  of  species  which  are  named  from  tliis 
characteristic,  Anabasis  spinosissima,  Paliurus 
aculeatus,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  Forskalea  tenacissi- 
•na,  Aristida  pungens,  Salsola  Echinus,  Echinops 
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spinosus,  Bunias  spinosa,  Lycium  spinosum,  Pot»- 
rium  spinosum,  Atraphaxis  spinosa,  Prenanthea 
spinosa.  Ononis  spinosa,  Smilax  asper,  Spartium 
spinosum,  Zizyphus  Spina  Christi. 


521.    [Zizyphus  Spina  Christi.] 

Akantha  (6.KavBa)  occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  16  ; 
xiii.  7,  22  ;  xxvii.  27  ;  and  also  in  the  parallel 
passages  of  Mark  and  Luke ;  and  as  forming  the 
crown  of  thorns,  in  John  xix.  2,  5.  The  word  is 
used  in  as  general  a  sense  as  '  thorn '  is  with  us, 
ana  therefore  it  would  be  incorrect  to  confine  il 
to  any  one  species  of  plant  in  all  the  above 
passages,  though  no  doubt  some  particular  thorny 
plant  indigenous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeai- 
salem  would  be  selected  for  plaiting  the  cromi 
of  thorns.  Hasselquist  says  of  the  Kabca  Pali- 
urus Athenmi  of  Alpinus,  now  Zizyphus  Spina 
Christi,  '  In  all  probability  this  is  the  tree  which 
afforded  the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  the  head 
of  Christ.  It  is  very  common  in  the  East.  This 
plant  is  very  fit  for  the  purpose,  for  it  has  many 
small  and  sharp  spines,  which  are  well  adapted 
to  give  pain  :  the  crown  might  easily  be  made 
of  these  soft,  round,  and  pliant  branches  ;  and 
what  in  my  opinion  seems  to  be  the  greater 
proof  is,  that  the  leaves  very  much  resemble  those 
of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep  glossy  green. 
Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ  would  have  a 
plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with  which  em- 
perors and  generals  were  crowned,  that  there 
might  be  a  calumny  even  in  the  punishment.' 
Some  have  fixed  ujjon  Paliurus  aculeatus,  and 
others  upon  Lycium  horridum. 

Atad,  or  Athad  0P?!')>  occurs  in  Gen.  1.  10; 
Judg.  ix.  14,  15 ;  Ps.  Iviii.  9.  In  the  first  passage 
it  is  said  that  '  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor,'  or 
the  place  of  Atad.  In  the  fable  in  Judg.  ix.  14, 
15,  the  atad,  or  bramble,  is  called  to  reign  over 
the  trees.  From  Ps.  Iviii.  9,  it  is  evident  tliat 
the  atad  was  employed  for  fuel :  '  Befoie  your 
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poU  can  feel  the  thorns.'     Athad  is  so  similar  to 

tho  Arabic  ,^»*  omsmj,  that  it  has  generally 

l)€en  considered  to  mean  the  same  plant,  namely, 
a  species  of  buckthorn.  This  is  confirmed  by 
atadmi  being  one  of  the  synouymes  of  rhanmus, 
as  given  in  the  supplements  to  Dioscorides. 
A  species  of  rhatmius  is  described  both  by  Belon 
and  by  Rauwolf  as  being  common  in  Pales- 
line,  and  by  the  latter  as  found  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Prosp.  Alpinus  as  having  an  abun- 
dance of  long  branches,  on  which  are  found  many 
long  and  very  sharp  thorns.  So  Rauwolf:  'It 
j)uts  forth  long,  slender,  crooked  switches,  on 
which  there  are  a  great  many  long,  strong,  and 
acute  thorns.'  As  above  mentioned,  this  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  true  Christ's  thorn, 
Rhamnus,  now  Zizyphus  Spina  Christi. 

Besha  and  Beshim,  translated  weed  and 
thistles  in  Auth.  Vers.  [Besha]. 

Barkanim  (D^ii?"!?),  translated  briers  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  7,  16,  where 
Gideon  is  described  as  saying, '  then  I  will  tear 
your  flesh  v/ifh  the  thwns  {kozini)  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  with  briers  (barkanini).^  The  Seventy 
in  their  version  retain  the  original  name.  Theie 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  6n'e?"5,  as  applied 
to  a  rose  or  bramble,  is  the  correct  meaning ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  select  any  one  pre- 
ferably from  among  the  numerous  thorny  and 
jjrickly  plants  of  Syria  as  the  barkanim  of  Scrip- 
ture. Rosenmiiller,  however,  says  that  tliis  word 
signifies  '  a  flail,'  and  has  no  reference  to  thorny 
plants. 

Batos  {^i.Tos').     [Seneh.] 

Charul,  '  nettle.'     [Charul.] 

Chedek  (PID)  occurs  twice  in  Scripture ;  in 
Prov.  XV.  19  :  '  The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a 
hedge  of  thorns  '  {chedek)  ;  and  in  Micah  vii.  4  : 
'  The  best  of  them  is  as  a  brier  {chedek),  and  the 
most  upright  like  a  thorn-hedge.'  Chedek  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  as  little  known  as  the 
other  thorny  and  prickly  plants,  but  there  is  an 

Arabic  word,  (Jii.*-  chadak  or  hudak,  which  is 

applied  in  the  East  to  a  species  of  solanum. 
This  is  supposed  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others  nut 
lo  be  suitable  to  the  above  passages ;  but  some 
species  of  solanmn  grow  to  a  considerable  size ; 
others  are  among  the  most  prickly  plants  of  the 
Kast,  and  very  common  in  dry  arid  situations. 
S.  sanctum,  the  S.  spinosum  of  others,  is  found 
in  Palestine.  Dr.  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  chedek 
is  the  colutea  spinosa  of  Forskal,  which  is  called 
heddad  in  Arabic,  and  of  whioJi  there  is  an  en- 
graving in  Russell's  ]\'at.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  tab.  5. 
Choach  (niH)  is  found  in  several  places,  and 
is  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  translated  thistle  in  2  Kings 
xiv.  9 ;  Job  xxxi.  40  ;  and  thorns  in  Job  xli.  2 ; 
Prov.  xxvi.  9;  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  &c.  From  the 
context  of  the  several  passages,  it  is  evident  that 
ehoach  must  have  been  some  useless  plant  Or 
weed  of  a  thorny  nature.  Prov.  xxvi.  9 :  As  a 
thorn  {choach)  goeth  into  the  hand  of  a  drunkard, 
&c.  The  Septuagint  translates  it  by  &KavOa,  and 
ijcav,  that  is,  words  which  signify  thorny  plants 
in  general,  and  also  by  KffSr;, '  a  nettle.'  But  it  is 
difficult  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  to  ascertain 
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what  particular  plant  is  intended,  and  hence 
choach  has  been  variously  translated.  Celsius  hat 

pointed   out    that    the   Arabic    _t»>.   khokh  ii 

similar  in  nature  and  origin  to  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  is  employed  as  its  synonyme,  and  that 
chticho  is  the  Syriac  version.  Khookh  is  applied 
in  Arabic  to  the  peach,  and  bur  khookh,  whence 
we  have  apricock,  &c.  to  the  apricot.  Choach  may 
tlierefore  be  considered  as  a  generic  term  applied 
to  the  plum  tribe ;  and  some  of  these,  as  the  com- 
mon sloe,  Prunus  spinosa,  are  well  known  to  be 
of  a  thorny  nature  :  '  Sylvestris  prunus,  humilis, 
ac  solidis  spinis  munitus  est.'  '  Some  kindred 
species,  as  a  thorny  Crataegus,  may  supply  its 
place  in  Syria.  Bove  says  of  Mesteh,  not  far 
from  the  Jordan,  '  Les  arbustes  qui  y  croissent 
in'ont  paru  des  Rhamnees  ou  des  Rosacees  du 
genre  Prunus.' 

Dardar  ("1111),  translated  thistles  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  occurs  in  Gen.  iii.  18,  '  Thorns  also 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;'  and 
again  'in  Hosea  x.  8;  in  both  of  which  passages 
dardar  is  conjoined  with  koz.  The  Rabbins  de- 
scribe it  as  a  thorny  plant  which  they  also  call 
accobita.  The  acctcb  of  the  Aiabs  is  a  thistle  or 
wild  artichoke.  The  Septuagint,  however,  ren- 
ders dardar  by  the  Greek  word  rpi^oXos  in  both 
passages,  and  this  will  answer  as  well  as  any 
other  thorny  or  prickly  plant.     See  below,  Tbi- 

BULUS. 

KiMOSH,  translated  '  nettles '  [Kimosh]. 

KoTz  or  Koz  (|*1p)  occurs  in  several  passages 
of  Scripture ;  in  two  of  which  it  is  mentioned 
along  with  dardar,  where  koz  and  dardar  may 
be  considered  equivalent  to  the, English  thorns 
and  thistles.  The  Septuagint  translates  it  in 
all  the  passages  by  &Kavda,  and  it  probably 
was  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  plants 
which  were  thorny,  useless,  and  indicative  of 
neglected  culture  or  deserted  habitations,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  desert  situations,  and  useful  only 


522.    [Ononis  sptsoia.] 

for  fuel.  But  if  any  particular  p^ant  be  meanr 
the  Ononis  spinosa  or  '  Rest-harrow,'  mentioned 
by  Hasselquist,  may  be  selected  as  fully  charas 
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teristic.  '  Spinosissima  ilia  et  perniciosa  planta, 
campos  ^ntegl•os  tegit  jEgypti  et  Palestinae.  Non 
dubitandum  quin  hanc  indicaverint  in  aliquo 
loco  scriptures  sacri.' 

Naazlz  or  Naatzutz,  supposed  to  be  a  species 
o*  Zizyphus  [Naazuz]. 

Sallonim.     [Sillon.] 

Serebim  (Ezek.  ii.  6),  supposed  to  be  the 
gadfly  '  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Seneh.    [Seneh.] 

Shait  (O^t?')  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
Isaiah:  v.  6;  vii.  23,  24,  25;  ix.  18;  x.  17; 
xxvii.  4,  in  all  of  which  it  is  associated  with 
Shamir,  the  two  being  translated  thorns  and 
briers  in  the  Authorized  Version.  From  the  con- 
text of  all  the  passages  it  is  evident  that  some 
weed-like  plants  are  intended,  either  of  a  thorny 
or  prickly  nature,  or  such  as  spring  up  in  neg- 
lected cultures  and  are  signs  of  desolation,  and 
which  are  occasionally  employed  for  fuel.  No- 
thing has,  however,  been  ascertained  respecting 
the  plant  intended  by  shait,  and  consequently  it 
has  been  variously  translated  in  the  several  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures. 

Shamir  (T'PK')  occurs  in  all  the  same  pass- 
ages as  the  word  shait,  with  the  addition  also  of 
Isa.  xxxii.  13  :  '  Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall 
come  up  thorns  (kozini)  and  briers  '  (shamir\ 
Being  associated  with  koz,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Shamir  must  also  mean  some  thorny  plant. 

Y^bw)   samir,   in   Arabic,    according   to   Celsius 

(Hierobot.  xi.  p.  188),  from  Abulfeda,  is  a 
thorny  plant,  said  to  be  a  species  of  sid7-i,  which 
does  not  bear  fruit.  Sidr  is  another  name  of 
Nabca,  a  species  of  Zizyphus.  No  plants  are  more 
common  in  the  warm  and  dry  uncultivated  parts 
of  tiie  East  than  prickly  species  of  Zizyphus, 
which  impede  the  path  and  choke  up  vegetation 
and  are  tiierefore  very  suitable  for  the  illustration 
of  the  passages  in  which  shamir  occurs.  This 
kind  ofsidri  not  hearing  fruit  may  be  the  Paliurus 
titculeattcs  of  botanists. 
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•tS.    [Ziiyphna  Palinrat.] 

Sillon  (P7p)  occurs  in  Ezek,  xxviii.  24: 
And  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prickifrg  brier 


(sillon)  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving 
thorn  '  (koz).  As  sillon  is  here  mentioned  with 
Hcoz,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  must  mean  some- 
thing  of  the  same  kind.  Several  Arabic  words 
resemble  it  in  sound ;  as  seel,  signifying  a  kind  of 
wormwood ;  silleh,  the  plant  Zilla  Myagrum ; 
sillah,  the  rpiyos  of  the  Greeks,  supposed  to  be 
Salsola  kali  and  S.  tragus ;  sulal  or  sulalon, 
which  signifies  the  thorn  of  the  date-tree,  while 
the  Chaldee  word  silleta  signifies  a  thorn  simply. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  thai  sillon  has  something 
of  the  same  meaning,  as  also  sallonim  or  sillonim, 
which  occurs  in  Ezek.  xi.  6  along  with  serebim  ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  fix  upon  any  particular  plant 
of  Syria  as  the  one  intended. 

SiKKiM  (D''3K^)  is  another  of  the  words  which 
is  considered  to  indicate  thorny  plants,  as  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  55:  'Those  wliich  ye  let  remain 
of  them  shall  he  pricks  (sikkim)  in  your  eyes  and 
thorns  {zinnim)  in  your  sides.'  It  occurs  in  the 
feminine  form  sykkoth  (HISK')  in  Job  xli.  7,  where 
it  is  ti-anslated  '  barbed  irons.'  Sikkim  has 
been  variously  translated,  but  its  resemblance  to 

the  Arabic  <-,*  ^«-^  shok,  thorns,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  probability  of  its  meaning  something 
of  tlie  same  kind,  though  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained whether  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense, 
as  is  probable,  or  applied  to  some  particular 
plant. 

SiRiM  (D^")''D)  occurs  in  several  passages,  e.g. 
in  Eccles.  xii.  6, '  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  (sirim) 
under  a  pot,'  &c. ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  'And  thorns 
(sirim)  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,'  &c. ;  Hosea 
xi.  6;  Amos  iv.  2:  Nahum  i.  10.  The  Seventy 
and  other  translators  have  employed  words  signi- 
fying thorns,  as  conveying  the  meaning  of  sirim, 
but  nothing  has  been  advanced  to  lead  us  to 
nelect  one  plant  more  than  another. 

SiRPAD  (T3"lp)  is  mentioned  only  once  by 
Isaiah  (Iv.  13),  'And  instead  of  the  brier  (sirpad), 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle.'  Though  this  has  ge- 
nerally been  considered  a  thorny  and  prickly 
plant,  it  does  not  follow  from  the  context  that  such 
a  plant  is  necessarily  meant.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  sense  that  some  useless  or  insignificant 
plant  be  understood,  and  tliere  are  many  such 
in  desert  and  uncultivated  places.  In  addition 
to  Paliurus  Carduus,  Urtica,  Conyza,  species  of 
Polygonum,  of  Euphorbia,  &c.,  have  been  ad- 
duced ;  and  also  Ruscus  aculeatus,  or  '  butcher's 
broom.' 

Tribolos  or  Tribulus  (rplfioXos)  is  found  in 
Matt.  vii.  16,  '  Do  men  gather  figs  of  thistles' 
(rpifi6\a>v)'i  and  again,  in  Heb.  vi.  8,  '  But  that 
which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  (rpifioKoi)  is  re- 
jected.' The  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  two  or  three  plants;  one  of  which  was,  no 
doubt,  aquatic,  Trapa  nutans ;  of  the  others  Tri- 
bulus  terrestris  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  Fagonia 
cretica  is  supposed  to  be  the  other.  Both,  or  nearly 
allied  species,  are  found  in  dry  and  barren  places 
in  the  East;  and  as  both  are  prickly  and  spread 
over,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  tliey  are  extremely 
hurtful  to  tread  upon.  Tiie  word  rpifioXos  is 
further  interesting  to  us,  as  being  employed  in  the 
Septuagint  as  the  translation  of  dardar.  The 
presence  of  species  of  Tribulus  and  of  Fagonia 
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ioiicatet  a  dry  and  barren  uncultivated  soil,  co- 
T«ed  with  prickly  or  tliorny  plants. 


824.    [Tribulus  terrestris.] 

ZiNNTM  CD*?V)  and  Zenknim  (D^3'*3V)  occur 
in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
6!);  Josh,  xxiii.  13,  where  they  are  mentioned 
along  with  Sikkim  ;  also  in  Job  v.  H,  and  Prov. 
xxii.  5.  The  Sepluagiut  has  rplfioXos  in  Prov. 
xxii.  5,  and  fioXlles  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55,  and 
Josh,  xxiii.  13.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
zinnim  might  be  the  Rhamnus  Paliurus,  but 
nothing  more  precise  has  been  ascertained  re- 
specting it,  than  of  so  many  other  of  these 
thorny  plants ;  and  we  may  therefore,  with  Mi- 
chaelis,  say,  '  Nullum  simile  nomen  habent  re- 
liquae  linguae  Orientales ;  ergo  fas  est  sapienti, 
Celsio  quoque,  fas  sit  et  mihi,  aliquid  ignorare. 
Ignorantiae  professio  via  ad  inveniendum  verum, 
si  qiiis  in  Orieute  quaesieriu' — J.  F.  R. 

THREE,  lih^,  \inh^,  &c.,  occur  frequently 
as  cardinal  numbers ;  thus,  0*35^  K'/K',  three 
years  (Lev.  xix.  23) ;  as  ordinals,  B'^Brn3K'3, 
in  the  third  year  (2  Kings  xviii.  1);  in  com- 
bination with  otter  numbers,  as  iTWV  tJ'/K', 
thirteen ;  and  they  are  also  used  in  the  plural 

as  ordinals  for  thirty,  D^K'^Cy  (1  Kings  xvi.  23). 
For  other  forms  and  uses  of  the  words,  see  Lexi- 
cons. The  nouns  K'^B',  ^>h^,  and  t^l^K',  li- 
terally, according  to  one  derivation,  a  third  man, 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  a  commander  or  general, 
sometimes  as  connected  with  war-chariots  or  ca- 
valry.     Thus   (Exod.    xiv.  7),  *  Pharaoh   took 

all  the  chariots  of  Egypt  and  captains  (hW7^, 

third  men),  over  all  this  armament'  (173  7V), 
no^  as  in  our  translation,  *  over  every  one  of  them.' 
Sept.  TpiffTdra^  M  iTivTaiv,  tristata  over  all ; 
Vulg.  duces  totius  erercitus.  So  it  is  said  (xv. 
4),  that  '  the  choice  of  all  Pharaoh's  captains ' 
OEvB'),  or  third  men,  were  drowned ;  Sept.  ava- 
Biras  rpiariras  ;  Vulg.  principes.  The  Septua- 
gint  word  seems  chosen  upon  the  assumed  analogy 
of  its  etymology  to  the  Hebrew,  qxiasi  t/»ito- 
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ffTciTijj,  '  one  who  s'lUnds  third.'  According  to 
Origen,  tristates  has  this  meaning,  because  there 
were  three  persons  in  each  chariot,  of  whom  the 
first  fought,  the  second  protected  him  with  a 
shield,  and  the  third  guided  the  horses.  Wilkin- 
son, however,  says,  '  there  were  seldom  three  per- 
sons in  an  Egyptian  war-chariot,  except  in  tri- 
um])hal  processions.  In  the  field,  each  one  had 
his  own  car  with  a  charioteer'  {Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i. 
p.  335).  Jerome,  on  Ezekiel  xxiii.,  i&ys,'Tristat<B 
among  the  Greeks  is  the  name  of  the  second  rank 
after  the  royal  dignity.'  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  ideal  meaning  of  the  verb  tJ'^B',  may  be  to 
rule  or  direct,  as  appears  from  its  share  in  such 
words  as  D''IJ'^K',  '  excellent  things,'  or  rather 
'rules  and  directions'  (Prov.  xxii.  20), and  ?5J'D, 

'  a  proverb,'  from  ?tJ'D, '  to  rule,'  hence  an  authori- 
tative  precept.      According   to   this   sense,   our 

translation  renders  the  word  tJ' vB*, '  lord ;'  '  a  lord 
on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned'  (2  Kings  vii.  2; 
comp.  V.  17,  19).  If  the  latter  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  be  admitted,  it  will  cease  to  con- 
vey any  allusion  to  the  number  three ;  of  which 
allusion  Gesenius  speaks  doubfingly  of  any  in- 
stance, but  which  he  decidedly  pronounces  to  be 
unsuitable  to  the  first  passage,  where  the  word 
evidently  stands  in  connection  with  war-chariots 
(see  Gesenius,  a.  v.  ^?^).  Three  days  and 
three  nights.  '  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.'  The  apparent  difficulty  in 
these  words  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Lord 
continued  in  the  grave  only  one  day  complete, 
together  with  a  part  of  the  day  on  wliich  he  was 
buried,  and  of  that  on  which  he  rose  again.  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  expressly  answering  to  the 
Greek  word  vuxSruJ-fpov,  or  natural  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  an  idea  which  they  expressed  by 
the  phrases  a  night  and  a  day  and  a  day  and  a 
night.  Thus  (Dan.  viii.  14), '  Unto  two  thousand 
and  three  hundred  evening  mornings  (i.  e.  days, 
as  it  is  in  our  translation),  then  shall  the  sanctuary 
be  cleansed.'  Thus,  also,  what  is  called '  forty  days 
and  forty  nights'  in  Gen.  vii.  12,  is  simply  '  forty 
days'  in  ver.  17  ;  wherefore,  as  it  is  common  in 
general  computations  to  ascribe  a  whole  day  to 
what  takes  up  only  a  part  of  it,  when  this  was  done 
in  the  Jewish  language,  it  was  necessary  to  men- 
tion both  day  and  night ;  hence  a  part  of  three 
days  was  called  by  them  three  days  and  three 
nights.  Another  example  we  have  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
12,  where  the  Egyptian,  whom  David's  men  found 
in  the  field,  is  said  to  have  eaten  7io  bread,  nor 
drunk  any  water,  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Nevertheless,  in  giving  an  account  ol  himself,  the 
Egyptian  told  them  that  his  master  had  left  him, 
'  because  three  days  ago  I  fell  sick  ;'  in  the 
Hebrew  it  is,  I  fell  sick  this  third  day,  that  is,  this 
is  the  third  day  since  I  fell  sick.  Indeed,  among 
the  Hebrews,  things  were  said  to  be  done  after 
three  days,  which  were  done  on  the  third  day 
(comp.  2  Chron.  x.  5  with  ver.  12  ;  Deut.  xiv.  28 
with  xxvi.  2).  Agreeably  to  these  forms  of  speech, 
the  prophecy  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the 
dead  is  sometimes  represented  as  taking  place  after 
three  days,  sometimes  on  the  third  day  (ae« 
Whithy,    Macknight,    Wakefield,    Dr.    Adam 
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Clarke,  in  loc.).  Tlie  phrase,  '  three  and  four,'  so 
often  repeated  (Amos  i.),  means  abundance,  any- 
thing that  goes  on  toward  excess.  It  finds  its 
parallel  in  Virgil'ij  well-known  words,  O  terque 
quaterque  beati  —  'Oh  three  and  foui  times 
happy '  (^w.  i.  94 ;  see  also  Odyss.  v  306). 
Three  has  also  been  considered,  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  as  a  distinguished  or  mystical 
number,  like  'seven.'  Ainsworth,  on  Gen.  xxii. 
4,  has  collected  many  such  instances,  but  they 
all  appear  to  us  to  be  fanciful. — J.  F.  D. 
THRESHING.  [Agriculture.] 
THRONE.  The  Hebrew  word  NDD  is 
generally  thought  to  have  for  its  root-meaning  the 
idea  of  covering ;  hence  it  denotes  a  covered  seat, 
or  throne.  Fiirst,  in  his  admirable  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance, holds  it  to  convey  the  notion  of  an 
arched  or  curved  body,  and  so  to  have  come  to  sig- 
nify a  seat  of  dignity,  having  the  elegance  given  to 
it  which  curved  lines  can  easily  impart.  Whatever 
the  original  import  of  the  term  may  have  been, 

ND3,  or  rather  ND3  niD?Dn,  denoted  the  orna- 
mented seat  on  which  royal  personages  gave  au- 
dience on  state  occasions  among  the  Hebrews  (I 
Kings  ii.  19;  xxii.  10;  comp.  Esth.  v.  1).  It  was 
originally  a  decorated  arm-chair,  higher  than  an 
ordinary  seat,  so  as  to  require  a  foct-stool 
(Dnn)  to  support  the  feet.  Sometimes  the  throne 
was  placed  on  a  platform  ascended  by  steps  (Isa. 
vi.  1).  Solomon  made  a  throne  of  ivory  overlaid 
with  gold,  which  bad  six  steps,  with  six  lions  on 
each  side  (1  Kings  x.  18).  Archelaus  addressed 
the  multitude  from  '  an  elevated  seat  and  a  throne 
of  gold '  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.l.  1).  A  throne 
became  the  emblem  of  regal  power  (Gen.  xli.  40) ; 
whence  the  phrases,  '  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom '  (Deut.  xvii.  18),  that  is,  to  rule  as  a 
monarch ;  and  '  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  a  person' 
(1  Kings  i.  13;  2  Kings  x.  30),  which  signifies, 
to  be  his  successor. — J.  R.  B. 

THUMMIM.     [Urim  and  Thummim.] 
THUNDER   (DVT;    Sept.  BpovTi],  passim; 

also  ?1p,  (puvif).  This  sublimest  of  all  the  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  of  nature  is  poetically 
represented  as  the  voice  of  God,  which  the  waters 
obeyed  at  the  creation  (Ps,  civ.  7  ;  comp.  Gen.  i. 
9).  For  other  instances  see  Exod.  ix.  28  (Hebrew, 
or  margin) ;  Job  xxxvii.  4,  5 ;  xl.  9 ;  Ps.  xviii. 
13;  and  especially  Ps.  xxix.,  which  contains  a 
magnificent  description  of  a  thunder  storm.  Agree- 
ably to  the  popular  speech  of  ancient  nations,  the 
writer  ascribes  the  effects  of  lightning  to  the 
thunder :  '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the 
cedars'  (ver.  5;  comp.  1  Sam. ii.  19).  Thunder 
is  also  introduced  into  the  poetical  allusion  to  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18.  The 
plague  of  hail  on  the  land  of  Egypt  is  very  natu- 
rally represented  as  accompanied  with  '  mighty 
thunderings,'  which  would  be  literally  incidental 
to  the  immense  agency  of  the  electric  tluid  on  that 
occasion  (Exod.  ix.  22-29,  33,  34).  It  accom- 
panied the  liglitnings  at  the  giving  of  the  law 
(xix.  16  ;  XX.  18).  See  alsoPs.  Ixxxi.  7,  which 
jrobably  refers  to  the  same  occasion :  '  I  answered 
thee  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder,'  literally,  '  in 
the  covering  of  thunder,'  DJ/T  "11103,  i.  e.  the 
thunder-clouds.  It  was  also  one  of  the  grandeurs 
attending  the  divine  intcq)08ition  described  in  2 
Sam.  xxii.  14 ;  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  13.   The  enemies 
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of  Jehovah  are  threatened  with  des^ructljn  by 
thunder ;  perhaps,  however,  lightning  is  included 
in  the  mention  of  the  more  impressive  pheno- 
menon (1  Sam.  ii.  10).  Such  means  are  repre- 
sented as  used  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army  (Isa.  xxix.  5-7 ;  comp.  xxx.  30-33).  Bishop 
Lowth  would  understand  the  description  as  me- 
taphorical, and  intended,  under  a  variety  of 
expressive  and  sublime  images,  to  illustrate  the 
greatness,  the  suddenness,  the  horror  of  the  event, 
rather  tlian  the  manner  by  which  it  was  effected 
(New  Translation,  and  notes  in  loc).  Violent 
thunder  was  employed  by  Jehovah  as  a  means  of 
intimidating  the  Piiilistines,  in  their  attack  uj5on 
the  Israelites,  while  Samuel  was  offering  the 
burnt-offering  (1  Sam.  vii.  10  ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  17). 
Homer  represents  Jupiter  as  interposing  in  a  battle 
with  thunder  and  lightning  {Iliad,  viii.  75,  &c. : 
xvii.  594 ;  see  also  Spence's  Polymetis,  Dial, 
xiii.  p.  211).  Thunder  was  miraculously  sent 
at  the  request  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  17,  18). 
It  is  referred  to  as  a  natural  phenomenon  subject 
to  laws  originally  appointed  by  tlse  Creator  (Job 
xxviii.  26;  xxxviii.  25;  Ecclus.  xliii.  17);  and 
introduced  in  visions  (Rev.  iv.  5  ;  vi.  1  ;  viii.  5  ; 
xi.  19  ;  xiv.  2  ;  xvi.  18  ;  xix.  6  ;  Esther  (Apoc.) 
xi.  5).  In  Rev.  x.  3,  4,  'seven  thunders' 
[Seven].  It  is  adopted  as  a  cowjaariiow.  Thu» 
'  as  lightning  is  seen  before  the  tliunder  is  heard, 
so  modesty  in  a  person  before  he  speaks  recom- 
mends him  to  the  favour  of  the  auditors  '  (Ecclus 
xxxii.  10  ;  Rev.  xix.  6,  &c.).  The  sudden  ruin 
of  the  unjust  man  is  compared  to  the  transitory 
noise  of  thunder  (Ecclus.  xl.  13) ;  but  see  Arnald, 
iti  loc.  One  of  the  sublimest  metaphors  in  the 
Scriptures  occurs  in  Job  xxvi.  14,  '  Lo,  these  are 
parts  of  his  ways ;  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 
of  him  (yiD^,  a  mere  whisper) ;  but  the  thunder  of 
his  power  who  can  understand  ? '  Here  the  whis- 
per and  the  tliunder  are  admirably  opposed  to 
each  other.  If  the  former  be  so  wonderful  and 
overwhelming,  how  immeasurably  more  so  the 
latter  ?  In  the  sublime  description  of  the  war- 
horse  (Job  xxxix.)  he  is  said  to  perceive  the  battle 
afar  off  *  by  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 
shouting"  (ver.  25).  That  part  of  the  description, 
however  (ver.  19),  'hast  thou  clothed  his  neck 
with  thunder?'  appears  to  be  a  mistranslation. 
The  word  nOVT  from  DV1,  'to  be  agitated,'  'trem- 
ble,' refers  rather  to  the  rnatie :  '  Canst  thou  clothe 
his  neck  with  the  trembling  mane?'  To  the 
class  of  mistranslations  must  be  referred  every 
instance  of  the  word  '  thunderbolts  *  in  our  version, 
a  word  which  corresponds  to  no  reality  in  nature. 
Thus  '  hot  thunderbolts  '  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  48,  a*BB>"l) 
means  '  lightnings,"  t^  Trvpi,  igni.  '  Then  shall  the 
right-aiming  thunderbolts  go  abroad '  (Wisd.  v, 
21),  /3oA.i5£s  dcrrpa-Kaiv,  '  flashes '  or  '  strokes  of 
lightning.'  '  Threw  stones  like  thunderbolts  '  (2 
Mace.  i.  16),  avviKfpavvwffav-  The  word  conveys 
an  allusion  to  the  mode  in  wiiich  lightning 
strikes  the  earth.  Thunder  enters  into  the  appel- 
lative or  sumame  given  by  our  Lord  to  James 
and  John — Boanerges  ;  '6  iffTtv,  viol  fipovTrjs,  says 
St.  Mark,  '  sons  of  thunder '  (iii.  17).  Schleusner 
here  understands,  the  thunder  of  eloquence,  as  in 
Aristoph.  (Achar.  630).  Virgil  applies  a  like 
figure  to  the  two  Scipios:  '  Duo  fulmina  belli ' 
(^n.  vi.  842).  Otiiers  understand  the  allusion  to 
be  to  the  energy  and  courage,  &c.  of  the  two  apostles 
(Lardner's  Hist,  of  the  Apostles  and  EvangelUU* 
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ch.  ix.  §  1 ;  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  Upoyrfi). 
Theophylact  says  they  were  so  called  because  they 
were  great  preachers  and  divines,  dij  fityaXo- 
lefiovKas  Koi  BeoAoyiKordrovs.  Others  suppose 
the  allusion  to  be  to  the  proposal  of  these  apostles 
to  call  fire  from  heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Sa- 
maritans (Luke  ix.  53,  54).  It  is  not  certain 
when  our  Lord  so  surnamed  them   [Boanekgbs]. 

The  word  7\p,  simply  '  voice,'  is  often  used  for 
thunder,  as  in  Exod.  ix.  23 ;  Ps.  xxix.  3 ;  Ixxvii. 
18 ;  Jer.  x.  13.  In  the  last  of  these  passages  the 
production  of  rain  by  lightning  is  referred  to : 
'When  he  uttereth  his  voice,  there  is  a  multitude 
of  waters  in  the  heavens,  he  maketh  lightnings 
with  (or  for)  rain.'  It  is  related  (John  xii.  28) 
that  Jesus  said, '  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then 
came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have 
both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.'  Some 
of  the  people  that  stood  by,  but  had  not  heard  the 
words  distinctly,  said  it  had  'thundered,'  for 
the  voice  came  from  heaven ;  others  who  had 
caught  the  words,  supposed  that  God  had  spoken 
to  Jesus  by  an  angel,  conformably  to  the  Jewish 
opinion  that  God  had  never  spoken  but  by  the 
ministry  of  angels.  Perhaps,  however,  thunder 
attended  the  voice,  either  a  little  before  or  after ; 
comp,  Exod.  xix.  16,  19;  Rev.  iv.  6;  vi.  1 
[Bath  Koi,].— J.  F.  D. 

THYATIRA  (@vdretpa,  rd),  a  city  on  the 
northern  border  of  Lydia,  about  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Sardis,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 
Apocalyptic  churches  (Rev.  i.  11  ;  ii.  18).  Its 
modem  name  is  Ak-hissar,  or  the  white  castle. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  was  known  in  earlier  times 
by  the  names  Pelopia  and  Euhippa  (Hist.  Nat. 
V.  29).  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was  a  Macedonian 
colony  (xiii.  p.  928).  The  Roman  road  from  Per- 
gamus  to  Sardis  passed  through  it.  It  was  noted 
for  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  appears  from  Acts  xvi.  14. 
Luke's  account  has  been  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Antonius 
Claudius  Alphenus  by  the  corporation  of  dyers, 
which  concludes  with  the  words  ot  ^axpils.  It  still 
maintains  its  reputation  for  this  manufacture,  and 
large  quantities  of  scarlet  cloth  are  sent  weekly  to 
Smyrna.  The  town  consists  of  about  two  thou- 
sand houses,  for  which  taxes  are  paid  to  the 
government,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  small 
huts  ;  of  the  former  300  are  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
30  by  Armenians,  and  the  rest  by  Turks.  The 
common  language  of  all  classes  is  the  Turkish  ; 
but  in  writing  it,  the  Greeks  use  the  Greek,  and 
the  Armenians  the  Armenian  characters.  There  are 
nine  mosques  and  one  Greek  church. — J.  E.  R. 

THYINE  WOOD  {i^Kov  evivov)  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  which  would 
cease  to  be  purchased  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  This  wood  was  in  con- 
siderable demand  by  the  Romans,  being  much 
employed  by  them  in  the  ornamental  wood-work 
of  their  villas,  and  also  for  tables,  bowls,  and  vessels 
of  different  kinds.  It  is  noticed  by  most  ancient 
authors,  from  the  time  of  Theophrastus.  It  was  the 
citron-wood  of  the  Romans ;  thus  Salmasius : '  0uo 
Theophrasti  est  ilia  citrus,  quae  citreas  mensas 
dabat  Romanis  inter  lautissima  opera'  (Cels.  Hi- 
erobot.  vol.  ii.  p.  25).  It  was  produced  only  in 
Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
»n  Granada :  '  citrum,  arborem  Africae  peculiarem 
caw,  n«c  alibi  nasci.'    It  grew  to  a  great  size: 


THYINE  WOOD. 

'  qaarum  amplitudo  ac  radices  aestimari  poaniei 
ex  orbibus '  {Plin.  Eitt.  Nat.  xiii.  15). 


525.    [Callitrii  quadrivalvif.^ 

This  cedar  or  citron-wood  was  most  likely  pro- 
duced by  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  the  Thuja  arii* 
cidata  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  a  native  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  of  other  uncultivated  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  In  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  according 
to  Broussouel,  this  tree  produces  tlie  Sandarach  resin 
of  commerce.  Capt.  S.  E.  Cook,  in  his  Sketches  in 
Spain  (vol.  ii.),  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
wood-work  of  the  roof  of  the  celebrated  mosque, 
now  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th 
century,  is  of  this  wood  ;  it  had  previously  been 
thought  to  be  that  of  the  larch,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Spanish  word  alerce,  which  is 
applied  to  the  wood  of  Callitris  quadrivalvis  in 
Spain  and  Barbary,  to  the  Latin  word  larix. 
After  carefully  examining  the  wood  in  question, 
Capt.  Cook  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
timber  of  the  mosque  was  not  of  any  Spanish,  or 
even  European  tree.  •  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  subject  had  been  undergoing  investigation 
about  the  same  time  in  Africa.  Mr.  D.  Hay, 
the  British  Consul  at  Tangiers,  had,  by  tracing 
the  Arabic  etymology  of  the  word  alerce  (no 
doubt  al  arz  or  eres),  by  availing  himself  ot 
the  botanical  researches  of  the  Danish  Consul 
in  Morocco,  and  by  collating  the  accounts  of 
the  resident  Moors,  made  out  that  the  alerce  was 
the  Thuja  articulata,  which  grows  on  Mount 
Atlas.  In  corroboration  of  his  views,  a  plank  of 
its  timber  was  sent  to  London.  This  plank,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
is  1  foot  8  inches  in  diameter.  Capt.  Cook  says  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  identity  with  the  parts 
of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  at  Cordova  which  h« 
examined.  It  is  highly  balsamic  and  odoriferous, 
the  resin,  no  doubt,  preventing  the  ravages  ot 
insects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air.'  (Lour 
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tfon*8  Arhoret,  iv.  2463),  This,  no  doubt,  was 
also  the  citron  or  tliyine-wood  of  the  ancients, 
and  therefore  that  of  the  above  cited  passage  of 
<he  Revelation.— J.  F.  R. 

TIBERIAS  (T<)3epioy;  Talm.  Nn3t3;  Arab. 

^  hJ?)  is  a  small  town  situated  about  the  middle 

of  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
Tiberias  was  chiefly  built  by  theTetrarch  Herodes 
Antipas,  and  called  by  him  after  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2.  3).  According  to  the 
Life  of  Josephus  (6  65),  Tiberias  was  30  stadia 
from  Hippo,  60  from  Gadara,  and  120  from 
Scythopolis  ;  according  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  13 
Roman  miles  from  Sepphoris ;  and  JoHft'e,  in  his 
Travels,  states  that  it  is  nearly  20  English  miles 
from  Nazareth,  and  90  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
Others  find  it  above  two  days'  journey  from 
Ptolemais. 

From  the  time  of  Herodes  Antipas  to  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Herodes  Agrippa  II., 
Tiberias  was  the  principal  city  of  the  province  (see 
Joseph.  Vita,  §  9).  Justus,  son  of  Pistus,  when 
addressing  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias,  stated  that 
'  the  city  Tiberias  had  ever  been  a  city  of  Galilee ; 
and  that  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  who 
had  built  it,  it  had  obtained  the  principal  place ; 
and  that  he  had  ordered  that  the  city  Sepphoris 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  city  Tiberias ;  that 
they  had  not  lost  this  pre-eminence  even  under 
Agrippa,  the  father,  but  had  retained  it  until 
Felix  was  procurator  of  Judaea ;  but  he  told  them 
that  now  they  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
made  a  present  of  by  Nero  to  Agrippa;  and  that 
upon  Sepphoris's  submission  of  itself  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  city  was  become  the  capital  of  Gali- 
lee, and  that  the  royal  treasury  and  the  archives 
were  now  removed  from  them.'  Tiberias  was  one  of 
the  four  cities  which  Nero  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Agrippa  {De  Bell.  Jud.  xx.  13.  2).  Sepplioris 
and  Tiberias  were  the  largest  cities  of  Galilee 
(Joseph,  Vita,  §  65).  In  the  last  Jewish  war  the 
lortitications  of  Tiberias  were  an  important  mili- 
tary station  {De  Bell.  J««^.  ii.  20,  6 ;  iii.  10,  1; 
Vita,  §  8,  sq.). 

According  to  Josephus  (  Fi'te,  §  12),  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tiberias  derived  their  maintenance  chiefly 
from  the  navigation  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
from  its  fisheries.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem Tiberias  was  celebrated  during  several 
centuries  for  its  famous  Rabbinical  academy  (see 
Lightfoot's  Horae  Heb.  p.  140,  sq.). 

Not  far  from  Tiberias,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Emmaus,  were  warm 
mineral  springs,  whose  celebrated  baths  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Tiberias  itself 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21,  ^6  ;  Antiq.  xviii.  2. 
.3  ;  Vita,  §  16  ;  Mishna,  Sabh.  iii.  4  ;  and  other 
Talmudical  passages  in  Lightfoot's  Horae  Heb. 
J).  133,  sq.  Compare  also  Wichmannshausen,  De 
Thermis  Tiberiensibus,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  tom. 
Tii.)  These  springs  contain  suljjhur,  sail,  and 
iron ;  and  were  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. Compare  the  Travels  of  Volney  and  Scholz. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Tiberias  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  town  m33  Kinnereth.  Compare 
Hieronymi  Onomasticon,  sub  voc.  '  Chennereth  :' 
♦  Oppidum,  quod  in  honorem  Tiberii  Caesaris  He- 
todes  rex  Judaese  postea  instauratum  appcUavit 
Tiberiadem^  ferunt  hoc  primum  appellatum  do< 
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mine.'  Against  this  tradition  it  has  been  urgfd 
that,  according  to  Joshua  (xix.  35),  Chinnereth 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphthali.  Compare  Re- 
land  {Paleestina,  p.  161).  It  has  also  been  said 
that  this  tradition  is  contradicted  by  the  following 
statementof  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  2. 3) : — '  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  Tibe- 
rius, built  a  city  of  the  same  name  with  him,  and 
called  it  Tiberias,  He  built  it  in  the  best  part 
of  Galilee,  at  the  lake  of  Gennesaredi.  There 
are  warm  baths  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  in  a 
village  named  Emmaus.  Strangers  came  and 
inliabited  this  city  ;  a  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  Galileans  also,  and  many  were  ne- 
cessitated by  Herod  to  come  thither  out  of  the 
country  belonging  to  him,  and  were  by  force 
compelled  to  be  its  inhabitants ;  some  of  tliem 
were  persons  of  condition.  He  ulso  admitted 
poor  people,  such  as  those  that  were  collected 
from  all  parts  to  dwell  in  it.  He  was  a  bene- 
factor to  these,  and  made  them  free  in  great 
numbers,  but  obliged  them  not  to  forsake  the 
city  by  building  them  very  good  bouses  at  his 
own  expense,  and  by  giving  them  land  also ;  for 
he  was  sensible  that  to  make  this  place  a  habita- 
tion was  to  transgress  the  Jewish  ancient  laws, 
because  many  sepulchres  were  to  be  here  taken 
away,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  city  Tibe- 
rias, whereas  our  law  pronounces  that  such  inha- 
bitants are  unclean  for  seven  days.' 

Others  have  identified  Tiberias  with  Chamath  ; 
but  it  also  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphthali, 
and  the  graves  mentioned  by  Josephus  militate 
against  it  as  much  as  against  Chiimereth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  Tiberias  was  situated  on 
the  site  of  Rakkath  {Hieros.  Megil.  fol.  701). 
Compare  Othonis,  Lex.  Babb.  p.  755 ;  but  it  too 
was  in  the  territory  of  Naphthali,  and  if  the 
graves  mentioned  by  Josephus  are  any  objection 
they  must  militate  against  this  assumption  like- 
wise (Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Coitt.  cap.  72-74). 

According  to  Jolifle  (Travels,  pp.  48,  49,  sq.) 
the  modern  Tabaria  has  about  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, a  considerable  part  of  whom  are  Jews. 
The  hot  springs  are  about  thirty-five  minutes  from 
Tabaria,  and  about  twenty  paces  from  the  lake. 
Compare  the  Travels  of  Mariti,  Hasselquisf, 
Buckingham,  Burckhardt,  and  Ricbter.  The  site 
of  the  present  town  does  not  fill  the  area  of  the 
ancient  Tiberias,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
insignificant  vestiges.  Tabaria  suffered  greatly 
by  an  earthquake  on  New  Year's  day,  1 837.  Al- 
most every  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
walls  and  some  part  of  the  castle,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.  The  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  live 
for  some  time  in  wooden  booths  (Schubert,  in  d. 
Munchn.  Gelehrt.  Anzeig.  1837,  No.  191,  p.  505 ; 
Winer's  Beal-W6rterb.).—C.  H.  F.  B. 

TIBERIUS  (Ti^epios),  the  third  Emperor  of 
Rome.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  by  St. 
Luke,  who  fixes  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  other 
passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  Caesar,  offer  no  points  of  personal  allusion,  and 
refer  to  him  simply  as  the  emperor  (Matt.  xxii. 
17,  sq.;  Mark  xii.  14,  sq. ;  Luke  xx.  22,  sq.; 
xxiii.  2,  sq. ;  John  xix.  12,  sq). 

TIBNI  03?J!1,  building  of  God;  Sept.  eofivl), 
one  of  those  factious  men  who  took  a  prominent 
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part  in  the  troubles  which  followed  the  violent 
death  of  Elah.  He  disputed  the  throne  of  Israel 
with  Omri,  and  the  civil  war  which  was  thus 
kindled  between  the  two  factions  lasted  for  about 
three  years  with  varying  success,  till  the  death  of 
Tibni  left  his  adversary  master  of  the  crown,  B.C. 
929  (1  Kings  xvi.  21-23). 

TIDAL  (T'y^fl)  veneration;  Seyt.  @apyd\), 
one  of  the  allies  who  with  Chedorlaomer  invaded 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1). 
Tidal  bears  the  somewhat  singular  title  of  '  king 
of  nations  '  or  '  Gentiles  '  (CIJ  ffoyim).  Some 
make  it  almost  a  proper  name  here,  as  in  Josh, 
xii.  23,  where  we  read  of  a  '  king  of  the  Gentiles, 
(goyim)  of  Gilgal.'  Le  Clerc  and  others  take  it  for 
Galilee,  because  in  Isa.  viii.  23,  we  meet  with 
'  Galilee  of  the  nations.'  But  there  were  reasons 
for  its  having  then  acquired  that  name,  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  all  Pales- 
tine and  the  neighbouring  countries  were  as  mucli 
Gentile  as  Galilee.  In  fact,  we  cannot  tell  who 
these  Goyim  were  over  whom  Tidal  ruled  ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  he  was  a  chief  of  several  con- 
federated tribes,  whose  military  force  he  contri- 
buted to  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer. 

TIDHAR   ("in*in)    is   twice    mentioned    in 

Scripture  (Isa.  xli.  19,  and  Ix.  13),  in  both  of  which 
places  it   is  enumerated  along  with  the  Berosh 
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and  Teasbur,  or  cypress  and  box-tree,  aod  ii 
translated  pine-tree  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
But  it  has  been  variously  interpreted,  and  even  by 
the  same  translator  in  the  two  passages.  Thus 
it  is  rendered  elm  in  one  passage,  and  box  or  pine 
in  the  other.  In  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  the  word 
mtirnei/an,  commonly  thought  to  mean  the  elm, 
is  used  as  the  synonyme  of  tidhar.  But  no  simi- 
lar name  having  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
cognate  languages,  no  proofs  can  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  one  more  than  another.  The  name  tid- 
kara,  meaning  '  three-cornered,'  is  applied  in 
India  to  a  species  of  Euphorbia  (E.  antiquorum) ; 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  Gesenius  is  of  opinion  that  tidhar 
signifies  a  durable  tree,  or  one  that  yields  durable 
wood.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  select  from 
among  the  trees  of  Lebanon  that  which  is  spe- 
cially intended. — J.  F.  R. 

TIGLATH-PILESER,  the  Assyrian  king  who 
subjected  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  b.c.  747.  [See 
Assyria,  Israel.] 

TIGRIS  (^i?.'!jn  ;  Sept.  Tiypis),  one  of  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise,  twice  mentioned  in  Scripture 
under   the   name   of  Hiddekkl    (Gen.  ii.  14; 

Dan.  X.  4).  In  Aramaean  it  is  called  <  >0> 
Digla,  in  Arabic  ^Ut&-*i  Diglat,  in  Zend  Teger^ 


586.     [The  Tigris  at  its  junction  with  tlie  Euphrates.     Korna.] 


in  Pehlvi  Tegera,  '  stream ;'  whence  have  arisen 
both  the  Aramaean  and  Arabic  forms,  to  which 
also  we  trace  the  Hebrew  Dekel  <livested  of 
the  prefix  Hid.  This  prefix  denotes  activity, 
rapidity,  vehemence,  so  that  Hid-dekel  signifies 
'  the  rapid  Tigris.'  From  the  introduction  of  the 
prefix,  it  would  appear  that  the  Hebrews  were  not 
entirely  aware  that  Teger,  represented  by  their  ?pT 
Dekel,  by  itself  signified  velocity ;  go  iu  tlie  lan- 


guage of  Media,  Tigris  meant  an  a7Tow  (Straba 
ii.  527  ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  27  ;  comp.  Pers.    /" 

teer,  'arrow;'  Sanscrit  tigra,  'sharp,'  'swift')' 
hence  arose  such  pleonasms  as  '  king  Pharaoh ' 
and  '  Al-coran.' 

Tlie  Tigris  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  pursues  nearly  a  regular  course  south  • 
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•Ht  till  its  Junction  with  that  river  at  Koma, 
fifty  miles  above  Basrah  (Bassorali).  The  Tigris  is 
Savigahle  for  boats  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons'  bur- 
den as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Odorneh,  but  no 
further ;  and  the  commerce  of  Mosul  is  conse- 
quently carried  on  by  rafts  supported  on  inflated 
sheep  or  goats'  skins.  These  rafts  are  floated  down 
the  river,  and  when  they  arrive  at  Bagdad,  the 
wood  of  which  they  are  composed  is  sold  without 
loss,  and  the  skins  are  conveyed  back  to  Mosul  by 
camels.  The  Tigris,  between  Bagdad  and  Koma, 
is,  on  an  average,  about  two  hundred  yards  wide ; 
at  Mosul  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred  feet.  The  banks  are  steep,  and  over- 
grown for  the  most  part  with  brushwood,  the 
resort  of  lions  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
middle  part  of  the  river's  course,  from  Mosul  to 
Koma,  once  tiie  seat  of  high  culture  and  the  resi- 
dence of  mighty  kings,  is  now  desolate,  covered 
with  the  relics  of  ancient  greatness  in  the  shape  of 
fortresses,  mounds,  and  dams,  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  defence  and  irrigation  of  the 
country.  At  the  ruins  of  Nimrod,  eight  leagues 
below  Mosul,  is  a  stone  dam  quite  across  the 
river,  which,  when  the  stream  is  low,  stands  con- 
siderably above  the  surface,  and  forms  a  small 
cataract ;  but  when  the  stream  is  swollen,  no  part 
of  it  is  visible,  the  water  rushing  over  it  like  a 
rapid,  and  boiling  up  with  great  impetuosity.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  skill  and  labour,  and  now  vene- 
rable for  its  antiquity.  The  inhabitants,  as  usual, 
attribute  it  to  Nimrod.  It  is  called  the  Zikr- 
nl-Aawaze.  At  some  short  distance  below  there 
is  another  Zikr  (dyke),  but  not  so  high,  and  more 
ruined  than  the  former.  The  river  rises  twice  in 
the  year  :  the  first  and  great  rise  is  in  April,  and 
is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia;  the  other  is  in  Novem- 
ber, and  is  produced  by  the  periodical  rains.  See 
Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  448 ;  Kinneir,  Geog. 
Mem.  of  Pers,  Empire,  pp.  9, 10  ;  Rich's  Koor- 
distan,  which  includes  a  minute  and  accurate 
account  of  observations  made  in  a  voyage  down 
the  river  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  and  of  another 
voyage  up  the  river  from  Basrah  to  the  same 
place  ;  being  in  fact  a  survey  of  the  greater  and 
more  interesting  part  of  the  Tigris. 

TIMBRELS.     [Musical  Instruments.] 

TIMNA  (yj^n,  restraint;  Sept.  Qfafiva), 
a  concubine  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  12-22 ;  1  Chron.  i.  36).  From  her  the 
name  passed  over  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40  ;  1  Chron.  i.  51). 

TIMNAH  (n:ipn ;  Sept.  ©aixvfy  or  TIM- 
NATH  (TMPi),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12),  first  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10-57),  and  afterwards 
to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43)  ;  but  it  long  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xiv.  1 ; 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  18 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  8. 
5).  It  is  cliiefly  noted  as  the  abode  of  Samson's 
bride,  and  the  place  where  he  held  his  marriage 
feast.  It  is  probably  represented  by  a  deserted 
site  now  called  Tibneh,  which  is  about  one  hour's 
journey  south-west  of  Zerah,  the  residence  of 
Samson.  Another  Timnah  lay  in  the  mountains 
of  Judab  (Josh.  xxv.  57;  Gen.  xxviii.  12-14). 

TIMNATH-HERES.    [TiMNATH-sBRAJBf.l 
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TIMNATH-SERAH  (nipTljpn.por/u)).  o/ 
abundance,  i.  e.  remaining  portion  ;  Sept.  Qajxia- 
capdx))  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
which  was  assigned  to  Joshua,  and  became  the 
place  of  his  residence  and  burial  (Josh.  xix.  50  ; 
xxiv.  30).  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  it  is  called  Timnath- 
heres  (portion  of  the  stm) ;  but  the  former  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  reading,  since  a  possession  thus 
given  to  Joshua  after  the  rest  of  the  land  was  dis- 
tributed (Josh.  xix.  49),  would  strictly  be  a  por- 
tion remaining.  This  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  Timnah  (©a^rci)  of  Josephus  (Atiiiq.  iv. 
iv.  11.  12  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  5),  the  head  of  a 
toparchy  lying  between  those  of  Gophna  and 
Lydda  ;  which  seems  to  be  recognised  in  a 
place  called  Tibneh,  lying  north-west  of  Gophna 
on  the  Roman  road  to  Antipatris  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  i.  483).  The  choice  of  Joshua  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  best  of  the  land.  Jerome  relates 
that  Paula,  when  travelling  in  these  parts,  mar- 
velled that  the  distributor  of  the  possessions  of 
the  children  of  Israel  should  have  chosen  for 
himself  a  situation  so  rough  and  mountainous 
(Epitaph.  Paula,  fol.  99). 

TIMOTHY  (Ti^o0€os),  a  young  Christian  of 
Derbe,  grandson  of  Lois,  and  son  of  Eunice,  a 
Jewess,  by  a  Greek  father,  who  was  probably  a 
proselyte  (Acts  xvi.  1  ;  xx.  4).  He  seems  to 
have  been  brought  up  with  great  care  in  his 
family,  and  to  have  profited  well  by  the  example 
of  the  '  unfeigned  faith'  which  dwelt  in  tne  ex- 
cellent women  named  in  2  Tim.  i.  5  ;  iii.  15. 
The  testimonials  which  Paul  received  in  Lycao- 
nia  in  favour  of  this  young  disciple,  induced  the 
apostle  to  make  him  tlie  companion  of  his  jour- 
neys and  labours  in  preaching  the  Gospel  (Acts 
xvi.  2,  3  ;  I  Tim.  iv.  12).  He  became  his  most 
faithful  and  attached  colleague ;  and  is  frequently 
named  by  Paul  with  truly  paternal  tenderness 
and  regard.  He  calls  him  '  son  Timothy'  (I 
Tim.  i.  18) ;  '  my  own  son  in  tlie  faith'  ( 1  Tim. 
i.2);  'my  beloved  son'  (1  Cor.  iv.  17);  'my 
workfellow'  (Rom.  xvi.  21);  '  my  brother'  (which 
is  probably  the  sense  of  Ti/io0eos  6  aZi\<p6s  in  2 
Cor.  i.  1).  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  with 
the  apostle  at  Rome,  and  to  liave  been,  like  him, 
a  prisoner  there,  though  liberated  before  him 
(Heb.  xiii.  23).  His  subsequent  history  is,  how- 
ever, unknown.  It  appears  from  I  Tim.  i.  3, 
that  when  Paul  went  into  Macedonia  he  left  » 
Timothy  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  was  still  at  Ephesus 
when  the  apostle  was  (as  usually  understood)  a 
second  time  captive  at  Rome,  and  without  hope 
of  deliverance  (1  Tim.  iii.  14).  The  tradition 
is,  that  Timothy  retained  the  charge  of  the  church 
at  Ephesus  till  his  death,  and  eventually  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  that  city. 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  The  com- 
mon authorship  of  these  two  epistles  has  seldono 
been  denied  ;  nor,  if  denied,  could  the  denial  be 
successfully  maintained,  so  marked  and  so 
numerous  are  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two,  except  upon  the  assum])tion  that  the  one 
has  been  made  up  from  the  other.  When,  how- 
ever, we  proceed  to  inquire.  By  whom  were  they 
written?  the  question  is  one  which  has  occa- 
sioned in  more  recent  times  no  small  controversy. 

If  we  defer  to  the  testiuiony  of  the  early  eccle« 
siastical  writers,  no  doubt  will  remain  uponthc 
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point.  For  the  high  antiquity  of  these  epialles, 
the  allusions  to  passages  iu  tiiem  by  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius,  suffi- 
ciently vouch  (Lardner,  li.  20,  38,  79,  96). 
That  they  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  apostle  whose  name  they  bear,  is 
attested  by  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Hter.  lib.  i.,  sub  init. 
iii.  3.  3)  ;  by  Theopliilus  of  Antiocli,  who  quotes 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  along  with  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8,  as 
part  of  'the  divine  word '  (^rf  ^Mto^.  iii.  14); 
t)y  Clement  of  Alexandria  (^Strom.  ii.  383)  ;  ibid. 
p.  448) ;  by  Tertullian  (De  Prcescr.  Haret. 
c.  25) ;  by  Caius  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi. 
20) ;  by  Origen,  &c.  (comp.  Lardner,  vol.  ii. 
To  this  weighty  mass  of  external  evidence,  there 
is  nothing  to  oppose  of  the  same  kind,  for  the 
omission  of  these  epistles  by  Marcion  from  his 
Apostolicon,  is  a  fact,  to  which,  from  the  well- 
known  caprice  and  prejudice  of  that  heretic,  no 
weight  can  be  attached.  Unless,  therefore,  diffi- 
culties of  an  insurmountable  nature  are  presented 
by  the  epistles  themselves  to  our  regarding  them 
as  the  productions  of  Paul,  we  must  hold  their 
claim  to  rank  as  his  to  be  unimpeachable. 

That  such  difficulties  are  presented  by  these 
epistles  has  been  confidently  maintained  by  Eich- 
horn  (Einleit.  iii,  ff.  3 17),  and  De  Wette  (Einleit. 
8.  283,  ff.),  as  well  as  by  some  other  scholars  of 
less  note.  The  learned  and  acute  Schleiermaclier 
has  also  assailed  the  genuineness  of  the  first  epistle 
in  his  Kritisches  Sendschreiben  an  J.  C.  Gass 
(Berlin,  1807) ;  but  that  of  the  second  he  ad- 
mitted, and  not  only  so,  but  was  wont  to  censure 
the  attempts  of  those  who  rejected  it  and  that  to 
Titus,  as  '  removing  the  occasion  and  the  means 
for  the  criticism  of  the  first '  (Liicke,  Theol.  Stud, 
und  Krit.,  1834,  s.  766).  To  examine  all  the 
cavils  which  these  eminent  men,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  micrologistic  criticism,  in  which  it  seems 
characteristic  of  their  nation  to  delight,  would  be 
a  task  altogether  incompatible  with  the  limits 
within  which  we  are  confined.  A  succinct  sur- 
vey of  the  more  weighty  of  their  objections  we 
shall,  however,  attempt  to  supply ;  beginning 
with  those  which  are  common  to  both  epistles, 
and  proceeding  to  such  as  are  peculiar  to  each. 

1.  It  is  objecled  that  the  general  style  of 
these  epistles  is  not  Pauline.  ♦  Has  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  general,'  asks  Eichhorn,  '  the  clearness 
and  ease  of  expression  which  we  find  in  these 
pastoral  epistles?  Is  it  not  much  more  un- 
polished, careless,  and  allied  to  a  prose  which  has 
been  thrown  together,  rather  than  carefully  ela- 
borated V  &c.  '  The  force  of  such  an  objection,' 
Eichhorn  adds,  '  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
apparent  to  those  who  have  not  the  natural  gift  of 
discerning  modes  of  writing.'  A  most  convenient 
difficulty  !  enabling  the  critic  to  retort  the  charge 
of  incapacity  upon  all  who  do  not  see  the  charac- 
teristics of  Paul's  style  in  exactly  the  same  light 
as  they  are  viewed  by  him.  We  shelter  ourselves 
behind  the  ample  authority  of  Hug,  who  says  of 
file  latter  part  of  the  objection,  that  it  '  is  abso- 
lutely false,'  and  who  replies  to  the  former  by 
asserting  for  a  letter,  written  by  the  apostle  to  a 
friend  so  intimate  as  Timothy,  the  right  to  ex- 
hibit a  more  free  and  flowing  style  than  would 
be  proper  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  church 
(Introd.  Fosdick's  transl.  p.  569). 

2.  Much  stress  is  laid  by  all  who  have  im- 
pugned the  Pauline  origin  of  these  epistles  on  the 
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occurrence  in  them  of  SttoI  \ey6fieva,  and  forms 
of  expression  not  elsewhere  usual  with  PauL 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  same  objec- 
tion might  be  offered  against  many  of  the  un- 
questioned writings  of  the  apostle,  such,  e.  g.,  as 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  57  OTra|  Key6- 
fifva  occur,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Pliilippians,  in 
which  we  find  54,  &c.;  from  which  it  appears 
but  fair  to  infer  that  the  occurrence  of  such  is,  so 
far  as  it  can  prove  anything,  an  evidence  foi 
rather  than  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  these 
epistles.  All  such  reasonings,  however,  appear 
to  rest  upon  too  precarious  a  basis  to  be  allowed 
much  weight.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
much  the  style  of  a  writer  is  affected  by  his  sub- 
ject, by  his  design,  by  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
time  of  writing,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  for  whom  his  composition  is  intended,  as 
well  as  how  much  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  style  of  even  a  very  careful  writer  alters,  we 
shall  cease  to  be  much  moved  by  the  occurrence 
in  the  epistles  of  such  a  writer  as  Paul,  of  unei- 
pected  varieties  and  peculiarities  of  expression, 
The  only  valid  argument  that  can  be  urged  against 
tie  genuineness  of  a  writing  from  such  facts  is, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  writer  has  used 
phrases  or  words,  which  it  is  historically  im- 
possible that  the  party  to  whom  the  writing  is 
ascribed  could  have  employed;  as  has  been  done 
so  successfully  in  several  instances  by  Bentley, 
in  his  work  on  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Phalaris. 
No  attempt  of  this  sort,  however,  is  made  by 
those  who  have  impugned  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy ;  '  not  one  word  has  been 
adduced  which  can  be  shown  to  be  foreigfn  to  the 
age  of  Paul ;  not  a  single  phrase  has  been  pointed 
out,  of  which  either  the  outward  form  or  the  con- 
ception on  which  it  is  based,  belongs  to  a  later 
age'  (Planck,  Betnerkungen,  u.  s.  w.  s.  17). 
So  far  from  this,  Eichhorn  himself  admits  *  that 
they  have  in  their  language  much  tiiat  is  Pauline,' 
and  that  the  allusion  to  the  apostle's  persecuting 
zeal  before  his  conversion  (1  Tim.  i.  13),  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  respecting  both  the  substance  and 
the  form  of  Christianity,  and  the  proofs  adduced, 
are  highly  Pauline  (p.  318). 

Besides  these  objections,  which  apply  to  both 
epistles  alike,  there  are  some  which  affect  each 
epistle  separately. 

To  the  first  epistle  it  is  objected  :  1.  That  it 
presents  Timothy  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  other  notices  of  him  in  Paul's  epistles 
to  regard  him.  Here  he  appears  as  little  better 
than  a  novice,  needing  instruction  as  to  the  sim- 
plest affairs  of  ecclesiastical  order ;  whereas,  in 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  earlier 
than  this,  we  find  him  (iv.  17)  described  by  Paul 
as  '  My  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the  Lord, 
who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance  of  my 
ways  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  everywhere 
in  every  church ;'  and  in  1  Thess.  i.  1-3,  we  arc 
told  that  the  apostle  had  sent  him  toThessalonica 
to  establish  the  believers  there,  and  to  comfort 
tiiem  concerning  their  faith.  If  Timothy  was  so 
well  able  to  regulate  the  churches  at  Corinth  and 
Thessalonica,  how,  it  is  asked,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  short  while  afterwards  he  should  require 
such  minute  instructions  for  his  conduct  as  this 
epis.tle  contains?  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
(1)  that  in  visiting  Corinth  and  Thessalonica 
Timothy  acted  as  the  apostle's  delegate,  and  had. 
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doubtless,  received  from  liim  minute  instructions 
as  to  how  he  should  proceed  among  those  to  whom 
he  was  sent;  so  that  the  alleged  difference  in  the 
circumstances  of  Timothy  when  sent  to  Corinth, 
and  when  left  in  Ephesus,  disappears  ;  (2)  tliat 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  injunc- 
tions given  to  Timothy  in  this  epistle,  that  the 
writer  regarded  him  as  a  novice  ;  for  they  rather 
respect  the  application  of  general  principles  to 
peculiar  local  circumstances,  than  set  forth  in- 
structions such  as  a  novice  would  require ;  and 
(3)  it  is  not  to  he  forgotten  that  tiie  apostle  de- 
signed through  Timothy  to  present  to  the  church 
at  large  a  body  of  instruction  which  should  be 
useful  to  it  in  all  ages  of  its  existence. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  after  the  church  at 
Ephesus  had  enjoyed  the  apostle's  instructions  and 
presidency  for  three  years,  it  could  not  have  been, 
at  the  time  this  epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Paul,  in  such  ignorance  of  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  as  the  injunctions  here 
given  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  But  what  is 
there  in  the  epistle  that  necessitates  such  a 
supposition?  It  contains  many  directions  to 
Timothy  how  he  should  conduct  himself  in  a 
church,  some  of  which  are  certainly  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  but  there  is  nothing  that  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  or  that  the 
state  of  that  church  was  such  as  to  require  tliat 
injunctions  of  tliis  kind  should  be  given  for  its 
«ake  alone.  Timothy's  sphere  of  evangelistic 
effort  extended  greatly  beyond  Ephesus ;  and  this 
e|)istle  was  designed  at  once  to  guide  him  as  to 
what  he  was  to  do  in  the  churclies  which  lie 
might  be  called  to  regulate,  and  to  supply  his 
authority  for  so  doing.  Besides,  does  it  not 
naturally  occur  that  such  minute  injunctions  are 
just  sucli  as  a  jierson  ibrging  this  epistle  at  a  later 
period  in  Paul's  name,  would  be  most  likely  to 
avoid  ¥ 

3.  Tiie  absence  of  allusions  to  events  in  Ti- 
mothy's history  has  l)een  alleged  against  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  A  strange  objec- 
tion ! — and  as  untenable  as  strange  !  Tliis  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  following  passages  : 
i.  18;  iv.  14;  v.  23;  vi.  12. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
has  made  such  a  mistake  as  Paul  could  not  have 
made  when  he  classes  Alexander  with  Hymenaeus 
(I  Tim.  i.  20)  as  a  false  Christian,  whereas  we 
know  from  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  tliat  he  was  not  a 
Christian  at  all.  But  where  is  the  shadow  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i. 
20,  is  the  same  person  with  the  Alexander  men- 
tioned in  2  Tim.  iv.  14  ?  Was  this  name  so  un- 
common in  Ephesus  that  we  must  needs  suppose 
a  blunder,  where  a  writer  speaks  of  one  so  called 
as  a  heretic,  simply  because  in  other  passages 
mention  is  made  of  one  so  called  who  was  not  a 
heretic?  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
there  were  two  Alexanders,  just  as  there  might 
have  been  twenty,  known  to  the  apostle  and  Ti- 
mothy ;  and  that  of  these  two  one  was  a  heretic 
and  troubler  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
other  probably  a  heathen  and  an  enemy  of  the 
apostle. 

5.  In  I  Tim.  i.  20,  mention  is  made  of  Hy- 
menaeus as  a  heretic,  whom  the  writer  makes  Paul 
say  he  had  excommunicated;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
lake,  for  ia  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  we  fiiid  Hymenaeus 
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still  a  member  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and 
such  a  mistake  could  not  have  been  made  by 
Paul.  Here,  however,  it  is  assumed  without 
proof,  (1)  that  the  Hymenaeus  of  the  one  epistle 
is  the  same  as  the  Hymenaeus  of  the  other ;  (2) 
that  being  the  same,  he  was  still  a  member  of  the 
same  church;  and  (3)  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  though  excommunicated,  to  have  returned 
as  a  penitent  to  the  church,  and  again  to  have 
become  a  plague  to  it.  Here  are  three  hypotheses 
on  which  we  may  account  for  the  fact  referred  to, 
and  until  they  be  all  excluded  it  will  not  follow 
that  any  blunder  is  chargeable  upon  the  writer  of 
this  epistle. 

6.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  the  writer  refers  to  oar 
Lord's  good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate. 
Now  of  this  we  have  a  record  in  Jolin's  Gospel  j 
but  as  this  was  not  written  in  Paul's  time,  it  is  urged 
that  this  epistle  must  be  ascribed  to  a  later  writer. 
It  is  easy  to  obviate  any  force  that  may  appear 
to  be  in  this  remark  by  the  consideration  that  all 
the  prominent  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  espe- 
cially the  circumstances  of  his  death,  were  fami- 
liarly known  by  oral  communication  to  all  the 
Christians  before  the  Gospels  were  written. 
Though,  then,  John's  Gospel  was  not  extant  in 
Paul's  time,  the  facts  recorded  by  John  weri; 
well  known,  and  might  therefore  be  very  natu- 
rally referred  to  in  an  epistle  from  one  Christian 
to  another.  Of  our  Lord's  confession  before  Pi- 
late we  may  readily  suppose  that  Paul,  the  great 
advocate  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Messiahs  king-> 
dom,  was  especially  fond  of  making  use. 

7.  The  writer  of  this  epistle,  it  is  affirmed, 
utters  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  law  which  are 
not  Pauline,  and  teaches  the  efficacy  of  good 
works  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  incompatible  witli 
Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace.  This  as- 
sertion we  may  safely  meet  with  a  pointed  denial. 
The  doctrine  of  this  epistle  concerning  the  law 
is,  that  it  is  good  if  it  be  used  yojj.i/j.oiis,  as  a  law, 
for  the  purposes  which  a  moral  law  is  designed  to 
serve;  and  wliat  is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  where  the 
apostle  maintains  that  in  itself  and  for  its  own 
ends  the  divine  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  and 
becomes  evil  only  when  put  out  of  its  proper 
place,  and  used  for  purposes  it  was  never  designed 
to  serve?  (Rom.  vii.  7-12;  Gal.  iii.  21,  &c.) 
What  the  writer  here  teaches  concerning  good 
works  is  also  in  full  harmony  with  the  apostle 
Paul's  teaching  in  his  acknowledged  epistles 
(comp.  Rom.  xii.,  Ephes.  v.  and  vi.,  &c.)  ^  andi 
if  in  this  epistle  there  is  no  formal  exposition  of 
the  Gospel  scheme,  but  rather  a  dwelling  upon 
practical  duties,  the  reason  may  easily  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  this  as  a  pastoral 
epistle — an  epistle  of  official  counsels  and  ex- 
hortations to  a  minister  of  Christianity. 

8.  De  Wette  asserts  that  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  bears 
marks  of  being  a  quotation  from  a  confession  or 
symbol  of  the  church,  of  which  there  were  none 
in  Paul's  day.  But  what  marks  of  this  does  the 
passage  present  ?  The  answer  is,  the  use  of  the 
word  SfioXoyov/Jievcos,  a  technical  word,  and  the 
word  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  to  de- 
signate something  in  accordance  with  orthodox 
doctrine.  This  is  true ;  but  as  technical  words 
are  first  used  in  their  proper  sense,  and  as  the 
proper  sense  of  onoKoyovfifvws  perfectly  suits  the 
passage  iu  question,  there  is  no  reason  for  sujh 
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pning  any  such  later  usage  as  De  Wette  suggests. 
Besides,  his  argument  tells  liotli  ways,  for  one  may 
as  well  assert  that  the  ecclesiastical  usage  arose 
from  the  terms  of  this  passage,  as  affirm  that  the 
terms  of  tliis  passage  were  borrowed  from  eccle- 
siastical usage. 

9.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  (juotes  as  a  part 
of  Scripture  a  passage  which  occurs  only  in 
Luke  X.  7  ;  but  as  Luke  had  not  written  his  Gos- 
pel at  the  time  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  written 
this  epistle,  and  as  it  is  not  tlie  habit  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  quote  from  each  other  in  the 
wav  they  quote  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  are 
boiiud  to  suppose  that  this  epistle  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  writer.  But  does  this  writer  quote 
Luke  X.  7,  in  the  manner  alleged  ?  Tiie  passage 
referred  to  is  in  cli.  v.  18,  where  we  have  first  a 
citation  from  Deut.  xxv.  4,  introduced  by  the 
usual  formula,  'Tlie  Scri))ture  saith ;'  and  then 
the  writer  adds,  as  further  confirmatory  of  his 
position,  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  quoted  from  Luke's  Gospel.  Now  we  are 
not  bound  to  conclude  that  this  latter  was  ad- 
duced by  the  writer  as  a  part  of  Scripture.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  remark  of  his  own,  or  as 
some  proverbial  expression,  or  as  a  well-known 
saying  of  Christ's,  by  which  he  confirms  the  doc- 
trine he  is  establisliing.  We  are  under  no  ne- 
cessity to  extend  the  formula  with  which  the  verse 
is  commenced  so  as  to  include  in  it  all  that  tlie 
verse  contains.  The  ko5  by  itself  will  not  justify 
this ;  indeed  we  may  go  further,  and  affirm  that 
the  use  of  Kal  alone  rather  leads  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  for  had  the  writer  intended  the  latter 
clause  to  be  regarded  as  a  quotation  from  Scrip- 
ture as  well  as  the  former,  he  would  probably  have 
used  some  such  formula  as  koI  itaXiv  (comp.  Heb. 
ii.  13). 

10.  De  Wette  maintains  that  the  injunction 
in  ch.  V.  23,  is  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of 
an  apostle,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have 
proceeded  from  such  a  writer  as  Paul.  But 
what  is  there  in  such  an  injunction  less  dignified 
than  in  majiy  injunctions  of  an  equally  familiar 
nature  scattered  through  Paul's  epistles?  And 
in  what  is  it  incompatible  with  the  apostolic  cha- 
racter that  one  sustaining  it  should  enjoin  upon 
a  vounir,  zealous,  and  active  preacher,  whom  he 
esteemed  as  his  own  son,  a  careful  regard  to  his 
health  ;  the  more  especially  when,  by  acting  as  is 
here  enjoined,  he  would  vindicate  Christian  liberty 
from  tliose  ascetic  restraints  by  which  the  false 
teachers  sought  to  bind  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  objections  which  have 
of  late  been  urged  against  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  glance  witii  equal  brevity  at  those  which  have 
been  ur^eil  against  the  second.  Of  these  the  most 
weighty  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  this 
epistle  must  be  viewed  as  written  during  tlie 
apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome;  and  as,  for 
reasons  to  be  subsequently  stated,  we  do  not  re- 
gard this  assumption  as  tenable,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  occupy  space  with  any  remarks  upon 
them.  We  may  leave  unnoticed  also  those  olt- 
jections  to  this  epistle  which  are  mere  repetitions 
of  those  urged  against  the  first,  and  which  admit 
of  similar  replies. 

1.  In  ch.  iii.  11,  the  writer  enumerates  a  series 
of  persecutions  and  afflictions  which  befell  him 
at  Aatioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra,  of  which  he 
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says  Ti-mothy  knew,  Woulil  Paul,  it  is  asked, 
in  making  such  an  enumeration,  have  committed 
the  mistake  of  referring  to  persecutions  which  he 
had  endured  before  his  connection  with  Timothy, 
and  have  said  nothing  of  those  which  he  endured 
stibsequetitly,  and  of  which  Timothy  must  have 
known,  whilst  of  the  former  he  might  be  ignorant?  j 

But  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  Paul  has  .  ' 
occasion  to  refer  to  tlie  knowledge  Timothy  had 
of  his  sufferings  for  the  Gospel.  Of  these  some 
had  occurred  tiefore  Timothy's  connection  with 
him,  whilst  others  had  occurred  while  Timothy 
was  his  companion  and  fellow-sufferer.  Of  the 
latter,  therefore,  Paul  makes  no  specific  mention, 
feeling  that  to  be  unnecessary;  but  of  the  former, 
of  which  Timothy  could  know  only  by  hearsay, 
but  of  which  he  no  doubt  did  know,  for  we  cannot 
conceive  that  any  interesting  point  in  Paul's 
previous  history  would  be  unknown  to  his  '  dear 
son  in  the  faith,'  he  makes  specific  enumeration. 
This  fully  accounts  for  his  stopping  short  at  the 
point  where  Timothy's  personal  experience  could 
amply  supply  the  remainder. 

2.  The  declaration  in  ch.  iv.  7,  &c.  is  incom- 
patible with  what  Paul  says  of  himself  in  Phil.  iii. 
12,  &c.  But  respect  must  be  had  to  the  very  dif 
ferent  circumstances  in  which  the  apostle  was  whe. 
he  wrote  these  two  passages.  In  the  one  case  he 
viewed  himself  as  still  engaged  in  active  work, 
and  having  the  prospect  of  service  before  him  ; 
in  the  other  he  regards  himself  as  very  near  to 
death,  and  shortly  about  to  enter  into  tlie  presence 
of  his  master.  Surely  the  same  individual  might 
in  the  former  of  these  cases  speak  of  work  yet  (o 
do,  and  in  the  latter  of  his  work  as  done,  without 
any  contradiction. 

3.  In  ch.  i.  6,  and  ii.  2,  there  are  allusions  to 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  which  betray  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Paul.  This  is  said  without 
reason.  The  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  conferring 
of  a  ■)(api(Tn.a  was  altogether  an  apostolic  usage  ; 
and  the  hearing  of  Paul's  doctrines  was  what 
Timothy,  as  his  companion  in  travel,  could  easily 
enjoy,  without  our  needing  to  suppose  that  the 
ajiostle  is  here  represented  as  acting  the  part  of 
professor  in  a  school  of  theology. 

A  survey  of  these  objections,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  petty  cavils  with  which  De  Wette  lias  crowded 
his  pages,  and  which  one  can  only  wonder  that 
such  a  man  should  for  a  moment  have  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  will  amply  show  that  no  real 
and  insuperable  objection  lies  in  the  way  of  our 
yielding  full  assent  to  the  claims  of  these  two 
epistles  to  Timothy  to  rank  among  the  produc- 
tions of  the  apostle  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  the 
entire  spirit,  tone,  character,  and  contents  of  these 
epistles  are  so  truly  Pauline,  that  they  carry  the 
eviilence  of  their  authenticity  with  them,  and  set 
at  defiance  the  idle  ingenuity  of  men  to  whom 
scepticism  has  become  a  habit,  and  who,  indif- 
ferent to  all  consequences,  seek  only  to  display 
their  learning  or  acuteness  in  their  assaults  upou 
the  sacred  writings. 

(Comp.  the  Introductions  of  Hug,  Haenlein, 
Michaelis,  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Bertholdt,  Gue- 
ricke,  Schott,  &c. ;  Schleiermacher,  Ueb.  den 
sogenannten  ersten  Brief  des  Patdos  an  den  Ti- 
motheos,  ein  Kritisches  Sendschreiben  aii  J.  C. 
Gass,  Berlin,  1807,  12rr.o. ;  Planck,  Bemerkurf 
gen  iiber  d.  ersteti  Paulin.  Brief  an  d.  Jim., 
Gott.   1808,   8vo. ;    Beckbaus,  Specimen  Obu. 
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erit.  exeget.  de  vocaluUs  aira^  Xeyonevoii  in  I. 
ad  Tim.  Ep.  Paulina  obviis,  authentia  ejus 
nihil  detrahentibus,  Lingse,  1810,  8vo. ;  Curtius, 
De  tempore  quo  prior  Pauli  ad  Tim.  Epist. 
exarata  sit,  Berol.  1828,  8vo.,  &c.) 

Assuming  that  these  epistles  were  written  by 
Paul,  the  question  next  to  be  considered  respects 
the  time  when  each  of  tliem  was  composed. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
written  not  long  after  Paul  had  left  Ephesus  for 
Macedonia  (ch.  i.  3).  Now  from  Acts  xx.  1,  we 
i>arn  tliat  Paul  left  Ephesus  afler  the  uproar 
raused  by  Demetrius,  and  went  into  Macedonia. 
Ji;ali  we  suppose,  then,  that  it  was  at  this  time 
his  episi.e  was  written?  Many  excellent  critics 
e[)ly  in  the  affiimatlve  ;  and  upon  the  whole  we 
liinii  th's  opnio.^  the  one  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
«ot,  however,  without  dlSiculties ;  tiie  chief  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  Tiinothy,  to  whom  this 
jpistle  is  addressed,  appears  to  hav>J  bee:',  with  Paul 
in  Macedonia  at  this  time  (comp.  3  Cor.  i.  1). 
To  obviate  this  objection,  it  has  been  suggested 
lliat  Paul  might  have  written  this  epistle  imme- 
diately after  leaving  Ephesus,  and  the  second  to 
t!ie  Corintliians  not  before  the  concluding  period 
of  his  stay  in  Macedonia ;  so  that  Timothy  might 
have  visited  him  in  the  interval.  This  appears 
to  remove  the  difficulty,  but  it  does  so  by  sug- 
gesting a  new  one  ;  for  how  on  this  supposition 
are  we  to  account  for  the  apostle's  delaying  so 
long  to  write  to  the  Corintliians  after  tiie  arrival 
of  Titus,  by  whose  intelligence  concerning  the 
Btafe  of  the  Corinthian  church  Paul  was  led  to 
address  them  ?  [Second  Episti.f,  to  the  Co- 
KiNTHiANS.]  It  may  be  asked  also  if  it  be  likely 
that  Timothy,  after  receiving  such  a  charge  as 
J'aul  gives  him  in  this  epistle,  would  so  soon 
have  left  Ephesus  and  followed  the  apostle. 
Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  many  critics  of  note 
have  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  that  this  epistle 
must  have  been  written  at  a  later  jieriod,  subse- 
quent to  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  upon  a  journey  undertaken  by  him  during 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  final  imprison- 
ment. As  the  evidence  that  the  apostle  took  such 
a  journey  is  purely  hyjMthetical  and  inferential, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  built  upon 
it  as  to  the  date  of  this  epistle  rests  at  the  best  on 
.somewhat  precarious  grounds.  This  hypothesis, 
besides,  seems  to  assume  the  possibility  of  churches 
lemaining  in  and  around  Ephesus  in  a  state  of 
ilel'ective  arrangement  and  order  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  we  can  believe  to  have  been 
(he  case.  It  is  opposed  also  by  what  Paul  says, 
ch.  iv.  12,  from  which  we  learn  that  at  the  time 
this  epistle  was  written  Timothy  was  in  danger  of 
lieing  despised  as  a  youth  ;  but  this  could  hardly 
be  said  of  him  after  Pauls  first  imprisonment, 
when  he  must  on  the  lowest  computation  have 
been  thirty  years  of  age.  And,  finally,  this  hypo- 
thesis is  directly  opposed  to  the  solemn  declaration 
of  Paul  to  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus 
when  he  met  them  at  Miletum  ;  '  I  know  tliat  ye 
all  shall  see  my  face  no  more'  (Acts  xx.  25^,  for 
it  assumes  that  he  did  see  them  again  and  preached 
to  them.  These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  later  date  for  this  epistle  seem  to 
us  weigiitier  than  those  which  attach  to  the  other 
supposition. 

With  regard  to  the  second  epistle,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  written  at  Rome,  and  whilst  Paul  was 
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a  prisoner  there  (i.  8,  16  ;  ii.  9;  i  17  ;  iv.  21); 
but  the  question  arises,  was  it  during  his  first  or 
bis  second  imprisonment  that  this  took  place f> 

In  favour  of  the  first,  the  most  weighty  const- 
deration  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  apostle 
appears  to  have  had  the  same  individuals  as  his 
companions  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  as  he  had 
when  he  wrote  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  and  Colossians,  and  that  to  Philemon, 
which  we  know  were  written  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome.  '  At  the  beginning  of  th« 
imprisonment,'  says  Hug,  who  has  very  forcibly 
stated  this  argument  in  favour  of  the  earlier  liyjio- 
thesis,  '  when  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was 
written,  Timothy,  who  was  not  one  of  Paul's  com- 
panions on  the  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts  xxvii.  2), 
was  not  wilh  him  at  Rome ;  for  Paul  does  not 
add  his  name  in  the  address  with  which  the 
epistle  commences,  as  he  always  did  when  Ti- 
mothy was  at  his  side.  Timothy  afterwards 
arrived  ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  outset  of  the 
epistles  to  tiie  Colossians  and  Philemon,  his  name 
appears  with  the  apostle's  (Col.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  1)^ 
!»«;r;ondly,  Luke  was  in  Paul's  company  (Col.  iv. 
14  ;  Phil.  24)  ;  thirdly,  Mark  was  likewise  with 
him  (Co!,  iv.  10 ;  Phil.  24) ;  fourthly,  Tychicus 
was  thta  Paul's  didKovos  and  letter-bearer,  and, 
in  particular,  cas  sent  to  Asia  (Ephes.  iv.  21  ; 
Col.  iv.  7,  8).  All  these  circumstances  are  pre- 
sented to  viey-  in  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy. 
Timothy  was  not  v.:th  Paul  at  first,  but  waa 
summoned  to  his  ^de  ("2  Tim.  iv.  9,  21);  se- 
condly, Luke  was  with  him  fiv.  11);  thirdly, 
he  wisfies  Mark  to  come  with  li.iiothy,  so  that 
he  must  have  been  with  him  in  the  course  of  his 
imprisonment  (iv.  11);  fourthly,  Tvci.icus  was 
with  him  in  the  capacity  of  letter-btiirerj  and, 
in  particular,  was  sent  to  Asia  (iv.  )2).  l\ow, 
in  order  to  suppose  that  Paul  wrote  this  epist'io 
to  Timothy  during  a  second  imprisonmeiit  Kt 
Rome,  we  must  assume  that  the  clrcumstai.ces  of 
both  were  exactly  the  same,  &c.  We  must  al."*© 
assume  that  Paul  at  both  times,  even  in  the  latter 
part  of  Nero's  reign,  was  permitted  to  receive 
friends  during  his  confinement,  to  write  letters, 
dispatch  messengers,  and,  in  general,  to  have  free 
intercourse  with  everybody'  (Introduction,  p.  556, 
&c.,  Fosdick's  transl.). 

The  case,  as  here  stated,  it  must  be  admittedj 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  our  assigning  the  com- 
position of  this  epistle  to  the  time  of  Paul's  firsi 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  fh* 
difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  this  seem  in- 
superable. Hug's  reasoning  assumes  that  tht 
e))isfle  must  have  been  written  in  the  early  par* 
of  the  apostle's  imprisonment,  else  Timothy 
could  not  have  been  absent  at  the  time  of  it^ 
composition.  But  that  this  is  utterly  inad- 
missible the  following  considerations  show  : — 
1 .  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Colossians,  the  Phi 
lippians,  and  Philemon,  Demas  was  wilh  him  • 
when  he  wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  Demas  haa 
forsaken  him,  having  loved  this  present  work* 
and  gone  to  Thessalonica  (iv.  10).  2.  Whe:> 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Phili})- 
pians,  and  Philemon,  he  was  in  good  hopes  of  a 
speedy  liberation  from  his  imjirisonment ;  wbe:i 
he  wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy  he  had  lost  all 
these  hopes,  and  was  ant icijiating  death  as  near  at 
hand  (iv.  6-S).  3.  At  the  time  this  epistle  waa 
written  Paul  had  been,  if  not  oftener,  at  leaat 
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«nce  before  the  bar  of  the  emperor,  when  he  had 
offered  his  apoh)gy  (iv.  IG).     4.  Tychicus,  the 
Warer  of  the  letters  to  the  Colossiana,  had  been 
ilespatched  from    Rome    before   tliis   epistle   to 
Timothy  was  written  (iv.  12).     5.  At  the  time 
tlie  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philenwn  were 
written,  Aristarchvis  was  with  Paul;  by  the  time 
tliis  was  written  Aristarchus  had  left  Paul  (iv. 
1 1).     All  these  circumstances  forbid  our  suppos- 
ing that   this  Second   Epistle   to   Timothy    was 
written  before  tiie  epistles  above  named,  that  is, 
in  tiie  early  ])art  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Home.     Shall   we   then  assign   the  epistle  to  a 
later  period  of  that  same  imprisonment  ?    Against 
this  also  lie  difficulties.     Before  we  can  admit 
it  we  must  suppose  that  Tiraotiiy  and  Mark,  who 
did  not  accompany  Paul  to  Rome,  had  shortly 
after  followed  him  thitlier,  and,  after  remaining 
awhile,  left  Paul,  and  were  again  requested  liy 
him  in  this  epistle  to  return  ;    that  during   the 
interval  of  their  absence  from  Rome,  Paul's  first 
trial  had  occurred  ;  and  that,  yet  even  before  he 
oad  80  much  as  appeared   before  his  judges,  he 
bad  written  to  his  friends  in  terms  intimating  his 
full  confidence  of  a  speedy  release  (Phil.  i.  25  ; 
ii.  24 ;  Philem.  11).     These  circumstances  may 
|)erhaps    admit   of  explanation ;    but    there  are 
Others  which   seem  to  present  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  supposition,  that  this 
epistle  was  written   at  any  period  of  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  at   Rome.      1.  Paul's    imprison- 
ment, of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  Acts, 
was  of  a  much  milder  kind  than  that  in  wliich  he 
was  at  the  time  he  wrote  tliis  epistle.     In  the 
former  case  he  was  jjermitted  to  lodge  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  to  receive  all  who  came  to  liim, 
being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier ;  in  the 
latter  he  was  in  such  close  confinement  that  One- 
•iphorus  had  no  small  difficulty  in  finding  him, 
fae  was  chained,  he  suffered  evil  even  unto  bonds 
«i3  a  malefactor,  his  friends  had  mostly  deserted 
him,  and  he  had  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
from  the  Roman  tyrant  (i.  16-18  ;  ii.  9  ;  iv.  6,  7, 
8,    18).     2.  In  ch.  iv.  13,  he  requests  Timothy 
to  bring  with  him  from  Troas  some  books,  parcli- 
ments,  &c.,  which  he  had  left  at  that  place.     If 
we  suppose  the  visit  here  referred  to  the  same  aa 
that  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  3-7,  we  must  conclude 
that  these  documents  had  been  allowed   by  the 
apostle  to  lie  at  Troas  for  a  space  of  seven  or 
•  eight  years,  as  that  length  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  visit  to  Troas,  mentioned  by  Luke,  and  Paul's 
tirst  imprisonment  at  Rome.     This  is  surely  very 
ijinlikely,  as  the  documents  were  plainly  of  value 
to  the  apostle ;  and  if  by  <pai\6vr}s,  in   this  pas- 
sage, he  meant  a  cloak  or  mantle,  the  leaving  of 
it  for  80  long  a  time  unused,  when  it  might  have 
been  of  service,  and  the  sending  so  anxiously  for 
it,   when  it   could  be  of  little  or  none,  as  the 
apostle's  time  of  departure  was  at  hand,  must  be 
allowed  to    be  not  a  little    improbable.     3.  In 
ch.  iv.  20,  Paul  speaks  of  having  left  Trophimus 
sick  at  Miletus.     Now  tliis  could  not  have  been 
on  the  occasion  referred  Ui  in  Acts  xx.  15 ;  for 
subsequent  to  tliat  Tropliimus  was  with  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29).     It  follows  that  Paul 
must    have    visited     Miletus    at   a  subsequent 
jjeriod  ;  but  he  did  not  visit  it  on  his  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
imprisonment ;  and  this,  therefore,  strongly  fa- 
.jrourg  the  hypothesis  of  a  journey  subsequeat  to 
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that  event,  and  immediately  antecedent  to  di« 
writing  of  this  epistle.  The  attempt  to  enfeeble 
the  force  of  this  by  translating  hnriXiTToy,  '  they 
left '  &c.,  and  understanding  it  of  messenger* 
from  Ephesus  coming  to  visit  Paul,  is  ingenious, 
but  can  hardly  be  admitted,  as  no  sound  inter* 
preter  would  forcibly  supply  a  subject  to  a  verb 
wliere  the  context  itself  naturally  supplies  one. 
4.  In  ch.  iv.  20,  the  apostle  says  '  Erastus 
abode  in  Corinth.*  Such  language  implies  that 
shortly  before  writing  this  epistle  the  apostle  had 
been  at  Corinth,  where  he  left  Erastus.  But  be- 
fore his  first  imprisonment  Paul  had  not  been  at 
Corinth  for  several  years,  and  during  the  interval 
Timothy  had  been  with  him,  so  that  he  did  not 
need  to  write  to  him  at  a  later  period  about  that 
visit  (Acts  XX,  4).  Hug  contends  that  (fuetv* 
simply  expresses  the  fact  that  Erastus  was  then 
residing  at  Corinth,  without  necessarily  implying 
that  Paul  had  left  him  there;  but  would  the 
apostle  in  this  case  have  used  the  aorist? 

On  these  grounds  the  hypothesis  has  been 
adopted,  that  Paul,  after  his  first  imprisonment, 
was  set  aft  liberty,  resumed  his  missionary  labours, 
was  again  apprehended,  and  wrote  this  epistla 
during  his  second  imprisonment.  Whichever 
hypothesis  we  adopt  we  shall  encounter  diffi- 
culties ;  but  the  latter  seems,  upon  the  whole, 
the  preferable  (comp.  the  Introductions  of  Home, 
Hug,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn;  Hemsen's  Lehen 
Pauli ;  Paley's  Horce  Paul'mce,  &c.). 

The  desjc/?!  of  the  first  epistle  is  partly  to  in- 
struct Timothy  in  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  partly  to  supply 
him  with  credentials  to  the  churches  which  he 
might  visit,  and  partly  to  furnish  through  him 
guidance  to  the  churches  themselves.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  intro- 
duction (i.  1,  2),  and  the  conclusion  (vi,  20,  21). 
In  the  first  of  these  parts  (i.  3-20)  the  apostle 
reminds  Timothy  generally  of  his  finictioiis,  and 
esj)ecially  of  the  duties  he  had  to  discharge  in 
reference  to  certain  false  teacl>ers,  who  were  anxi- 
ous to  bring  the  believers  under  the  yoke  of  the 
law.  In  the  second  (ii.-vi.  2)  he  gives  Timothy 
particular  instructions  concerning  the  orderly 
conducting  of  divine  worship,  the  qualifications 
of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
behaving  himself  in  a  church.  In  the  third 
(vi,  3-19)  the  apostle  discourses  against  some 
vices  to  which  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  seem  to 
have  been  prone. 

The  design  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  partly  to 
inform  Timothy  of  the  apostle's  trying  circum- 
stances at  Rome,  and  partly  to  utter  a  last  warn- 
ing voice  against  the  erroi-s  and  delusions  which 
were  corrupting  and  disturbing  the  churches.  It 
consists  of  an  inscription  (i.  1-5)  ;  of  a  series  of 
exhortations  to  Timothy,  to  be  faithful  in  his  zeal 
for  sound  doctrine,  patient  under  affliction  and 
persecution,  careful  to  maintain  a  deportment 
becoming  his  office,  and  diligent  in  his  endea- 
vours to  counteract  the  unhallowed  efforts  of  the 
false  teachers  (i.  6  ;  iv.  8)  ;  and  a  conclusion  in 
which  Paul  requests  Timothy  to  visit  him,  and 
sends  the  salutations  of  certain  Christiaiisat  Rome 
to  Timothy,  and  those  of  the  apostle  himself  to 
some  believers  in  Asia  Minor. 

Commentaries:  Mosheim, Erkliirunff  der  beyden 
Brief  e  des  Ap.  Pauli  an  den  Timotheum,  Hamb. 
1755,  4to. ;  Zachariae,  Paraphraat.  ErkUir.  tkr 
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Br,  an  Tim,  1775.  Wegscbeider,  Der  I.  Br. 
tks  Ap.  P.  an  d.  Tim.  uhersetz  und  erkldrt.  Gdtt. 
1810,  8vo. ;  Heydenreich,  Die  Pastoralbriefe 
Pauli  erlailtert.  Hadamar.  1820-1828,  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  Mack,  Comment,  uh.  d.  Pastoraldr. 
des  Ap.  Paulus,  Tiib.  1G41,  8vo. ;  Matthies, 
Erkliir.  d.  Pa«fom?ir.  Griefswald,  1810;  Leo, 
Pauli  Epist.  prima  ad  Tim.  Grceca  cum  Com- 
ment, fierpetuo,  Lips.  1838,  8vo. — W.  L.  A. 

TIN  (7n^  bedU;  Sept.  KafftrWepos).  If  this 
(ubstance  be  really  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  seems  somewhat  doubtl'ul,  it  is  first  men- 
tioned among  the  metals  which  were  to  be  puri- 
fied by  fire  found  among  the  prey  taken  from 
tl»e  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  It  is  also 
named  among  the  articles  of  commerce  which  the 
Tyrians  received  from  Tarshish  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12) ; 
and  a  levelling  instrument  of  hedil  used  by 
builders  is  noticed  in  Zech.  iv.  10.  The  Hebrew 
word  also  denotes  the  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  other 
inferior  metals,  combined  with  silver  in  tlie  ore 
and  separated  from  it  by  smelting  (Isa.  i.  25). 

TINSHEMETH  (nm^ri).  This  name  has 
already  been  referred  to  the  '  chamaeleon,'  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  also  denotes  a  bird ;  for  it 
occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  unclean  species 
which  the  law  forbade  to  be  eaten,  and  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  presume  that  a  lizard  could  be 
meant,  where  all  the  others  are  positively  flying 
creatures  (Lev.  xi.  IS  ;  Deut.  xiv.  16).  Bochart, 
with  his  usual  learning,  endeavours  to  prove  it  to 
be  a  species  of  owl ;  but  in  that  case  not  less  than 
three  species  of  owls  would  be  enumerated  in  the 
series,  while  many  other  birds  that  cannot  well 
be  assumed  to  be  clean  would  be  omitted.  The 
Sept.  and  the  Vulgate  understand  a  water-fowl 
to  be  meant,  the  first  rendering  it  iropcpvpioov, 
and  the  second,  not  comprehending  the  meaning 
of  this  designation,  rendering  it'  swan.'  Giggeius 
wavered  between  these  two  ;  and  Dr.  Mason  Har- 
ris, seemingly  not  better  informed,  and  confound- 
ing the  American  red  species  with  the  white  one 
of  Africa,  guessed  that  porphi/rio7i  must  mean  the 
'flamingo.'  The  swan,  for  which  some  recent 
scholars  contend,  asserting  that  it  was  held 
sacred  in  Egypt,  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  we 
have  ascertained,  in  any  Egyptian  ancient  picture, 
and  is  not  a  bird  which,  in  migrating  to  the 
TOuth,  even  during  (he  coldest  seasons,  appears  to 
proceed  further  than  France  or  Spain,  though 
no  doubt  individuals  may  be  blown  onwards 
in  bard  gales  to  the  African  shore.  We  recol- 
lect only  two  instances  of  swans  being  noticed 
so  far  to  the  south  as  the  sea  between  Candia 
and  Rhodes  :  one  where  a  traveller  mentions  his 
j)assing  through  a  flock  reposing  on  the  sea 
during  the  night ;  the  other  recorded  by  Hassel- 
quist,  who  saw  one  on  the  coast  of  Egypt;  but  we 
conjecture  that  they  mistook  pelicans  for  swans, 
particularly  as  the  last  mentioned  are  fresh-water 
birds,  and  do  not  readily  take  to  the  true  salt  sea. 
Parkhurst,  deriving  the  word  from  0^3  nasam, 
*  to  breathe,'  was  inclined  to  render  Tinshemeth 
by  '  goose ;'  but  as  this  bird  is  not  by  the  pre- 
sent Jews  deemed  unclean,  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  no  mistake  in  this  matter  can  have 
occurred  during  any  period,  and  consequently 
rtiat  the  goose  caT)not  have  been  marked  unclean 
by  the  law,  and  afterwards  admitted  among  the 
clean  birds,  with  its  name  transferred  to  anotber 
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species.  The  Hebrew  dictionary  by  Selig  New- 
man, it  is  true,  renders  Tinshemeth  '  swan ;' 
but  the  Polyglotts  show  the  great  uncertainty 
there  is  in  several  of  the  names  of  both  the 
chapters  in  question.  We  ])refer  the  rendering 
of  the  Sept.,  because  the  porphyrion,  or  purple 
gallinula,  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  trans- 
lators, as  it  Avas  no  doubt  common  in  the  Alex- 
andrian temples,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  seen 
both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  circtimstance 
of  the  same  name  being  given  to  the  chamaeleon 
may  have  arisen  from  both  having  the  faculty  of 
changing  colours,  or  being  iridescent ;  the  first 
when  angry  becoming  green,  blue,  and  purple — co- 
lours which  likewise  play  constantly  on  the  glossy 
parts  of  the  second's  plumage.  The  porphyrion- 
is  superior  in  bulk  to  our  water-hen  or  gallinula, 
has  a  hard  crimson  shield  on  the  forehead,  and 
flesh-coloured  legs ;  the  head,  neck,  and  sides  are 
of  a  beautiful  turquoise  blue,  the  upper  and  back 
parts  of  a  dark  but  brilliant  indigo. 


527.  [The  Porphyrion.] 
The  porphyrion  is  a  remarkable  bird,  abound- 
ing in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  feeding  itself  standing  on  one 
leg,  and  holding  its  food  in  the  claws  of  the  other. 
It  was  anciently  kept  tame  in  the  precincts  of 
pagan  temples,  and  therefore  perhaps  was  marked 
unclean,  as  most,  if  not  all,  the  sacred  animals 
of  the  heathens  were.  When  in  the  decline  of 
idolatry  the  dog,  j)eucock,  ibis,  the  purple  bird 
in  question,  and  otiier  domesticated  ornaments  of^ 
the  temples,  had  disappeared,  Gesner's  researches 
show  how  early  and  long  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  the  revival  of  literature  were  per- 
plexed to  find  again  the  porphyrion  of  the  an- 
cients, although  modern  naturalists  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  species 
being,  moreover,  depicted  upon  Egyptian  mo- 
numents. We  subjoin  a  figure  of  porphyrio 
hyacinthinus,  the  species  most  common  in  Eu- 
rope, although  there  are  several  others  in  Asia 
and  Africa ;  porphyrio  erythropus,  abundant  oi» 
tlie  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  appears  to  be  that 
which  the  pagan  priests  most  cherished. — C.  H.  S. 

TIPHSAH  (npSri ;  Sept.  @(ffpd),  a  large  and 
opulent  city  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Thapsacus 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  name  means 
*  ford  ;'  and  the  town  was,  in  fact,  situated  at  the 
lowest  fording-place  of  the  Euphrates;  whence 
it  became  the  point  of  trading-communication 
between  the  natives  east  and  west  of  the  river.   Oa 
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tfait  account,  and  as  commanding  the  ford,  the 
{KHtsfsslon  of  tlie  place  was  deemed  of  great  im- 
portance by  the  ruling  powers  of  tlie  day  (Xenoph. 
jinab.  i.  4-11;  Arrian,  ii.  13;  iii.  7;  Straljo, 
xvi.  p.  1082  ;  Q.  Curtius,  x.  1-9).  This  circum- 
stance explains  the  contentions  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  respecting  Carchemisli,  which 
was  a  strong  place  a  little  lower  down  the  river, 
ot  the  junction  of  the  Cliaboras.  Solomon  ob- 
tained possession  of  Tiplisah  (1  Kings  iv.  21), 
probaljly  in  connection  with  tlie  series  of  opera- 
tions (of  which  the  building  or  fortification  of 
Tadmor  was  one)  adopted  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  tlie  Eastern  trade  into  his  own  do- 
minions [Solomon  ;  TaDMOr].  Nothing  remains 
of  Tiphsah  at  the  present  day  except  tiie  name  ; 
but  the  site  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village 
of  Ed-Deyr.  The  Tiphsah  of  2  Kings  xv.  16,  is 
usually  identified  with  the  above  by  Jewish 
writers  ;  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  not  far  from  Tirzah. 

TIRHAKAH,  king  of  Cush  (Ethiopia  in  the 
Common  Version),  who  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
came  out  against  Sennacherib  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  on  Judah  (2  Kings  xix.9  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  9). 
He  is  the  TapaK6s  of  Manetho,  the  third  king  of 
the  twenty- fifth  dynasty,  and  the  TfapKciy  of 
Strabo  (xv.  6S7),  with  whom  the  twenty-fifth 
Ethiopic  dynasty  came  to  an  end.  According  to 
Strabo,  he  made  his  way  victoriously  as  far  as  tlie 
pillars  of  Hercules.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
fixed  by  Syncellus  at  eighteen,  and  by  Eusebius 
at  twenty  years.  According  to  the  first  statement, 
the  period  of  his  reign  falls  in  the  years  714-696 
B.C.  His  successful  opposition  to  the  power  of 
Assyria  is  recorded  on  the  walls  of  a  Theban 
temple,  for  at  Medinet  Habu  are  the  figure  and 
the  name  of  this  king  and  the  captives  he  took. 
That  Tirhakah  ruled  at  Napata,  now  Gebel 
Berkel,  and  in  the  Thebaid  at  tlie  same  period, 
is  proved  by  the  additions  he  made  to  the  temples 
of  Thebes,  and  by  the  monuments  he  built  in 
Ethiopia.  That  he  was  a  very  potent  monarch  is 
evident  from  his  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  as  well  as 
from  the  monuments  he  has  left  botli  in  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  and  his  maintenance  of  the  Egyptian 
possessions  in  Asia ;  and  although  Strabo  may  have 
exaggerated  his  power  when  he  affirms  that  he 
extended  his  conquests  like  Sesostris  into  Eurojie, 
yet  his  authority  is  of  use,  as  it  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Tirhakah  ruled  Lower  as  well  as 
Upper  Egypt  [Sennacherib]. — J.  R.  B. 

TIRSHATA  (Nn^^ri;  Sept.  defptraffed),  a 
title  borne  by  Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  as  Per- 
sian governors  of  Judaea  (Ezra  ii.  63  ;  Neh.  vii. 
65,  70  ;  viii.  9  ;  x.  2).     It  seems   to  come  from 

the  Persic    if^jJ   torsh,  'severe,"  and,   in  tliat 

case,  would  be  equivalent  to  '  your  severity :' 
comp.  '  dread  sovereign,'  and  the  German  '  ge- 
strenger  Heir,'  a  title  formerly  borne  by  tlie  ma- 
gistrates of  the  free  and  imperial  German  slates. 

TIRZAH  (nnri)  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
Scripture,  namely  in  Isa.  xliv.  14.  'He  (that  is, 
^ne  carpenter,  ver.  13)  heweth  him  down  cedars, 
and  taketh  the  cypress  (tirzah"),  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  idol.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  wood 
must  have  been  of  a  texture  fit  to  be  worked,  as 
well  as  to  retain  the  shape  given  to  it.  Though 
ttanslatcd  '  cypress/  we  have  no  proof  that  this  tre« 
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was  intended,  but  it  is  well  suited  for  the  purpoM 
indicated  [Berosh].  The  Greek  translators^ 
Aquila  and  Theodotion,  have  emjiloyed  a  word 
which  denotes  the  wild  or  forest  oak  (aypLo^d- 
Kavos).  The  oldest  Latin  version  renders  th« 
Hebrew  word  by  ilex,  '  the  evergreen  oak  '  (Rosen- 
hiiiller,  p.  317).  As  the  wood  of  this  species  is 
well-fitted  for  being  worked  into  images,  and  was 
so  employed  by  the  ancients,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  be  that  intended,  though  we  have  no 
satisfactory  proof  of  its  being  so. 

TIRZAH  (ny^ri;  Sept.  Qepffd),  an  ancient 
Canaanitish  city  (Josh.  xii.  24),  pleasantly  situ- 
ated (Cant.  vi.  4),  which  Jeroboam  made  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  which  retained  that 
rank  till  Samaria  was  built  by  Omri  (1  Kings  x. ; 
XV.  21  ;  xvi.  24  ;  2  Kings  xv.  4).  It  is  nowhere 
stated  to  what  tribe  this  town  belonged ;  but 
Adrichomius  (Theat.  T.  S.,  p.  74)  and  others 
place  it  in  Manasseh.  Lightioot  {Cliorograph. 
Cent.  c.  88)  seems  to  suspect  that  Tirzah  and 
Sliecliem  were  the  same ;  for  he  says  that  '  if 
Shechem  and  Tirzah  were  not  one  and  the  same 
town,'  it  appears  that  Jeroboam  had  removed 
when  his  son  died  from  where  he  was  when  he 
first  erected  his  idols  (comp.  1  Kings  xii.  25 ; 
xiv.  17).  It  is  not  very  probable  that  .Shechem 
and  Tirzah  were  the  same ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  not  very  distant  from  each  other. 
The  site  is,  however,  entirely  unknown. 

TISHBITE  C^n^ri;  Sept.  0€(r;3t'T7js),  the 
Gentile  name  of  Elijah— 'Elijah  the  Tishbite' 
(1  Kings  xvii.  1,  2;  xxi.  17) — derived  from  a 
town  called  Tishbi  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  the 
name  of  which  occurs  only  in  Tob.  i.  2,  ©(V/Stj 
(see  Reland,  Palcestina,  p.  1035). 

TISRI  C'lK'n,  from  a  root  which  denotes 
to  begin)  was  the  first  month  of  the  civil,  and  the 
seventh  month  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  year,  in  which 
fell  the  Festival  of  Atonement  and  that  of  Talier- 
nacles.  In  1  Kings  viii.  2,  it  is  termed  the  montii 
of  Ethanim,  that  is.  the  month  of  streaming  rivers, 
which  are  filled  during  this  montli  by  the  au- 
tumnal rains.  It  corresponds  with  our  September 
— October.  Tisri  is  one  of  the  six  names  of 
months  found  in  Palmyreiie  inscriptions;  which, 
with  other  evidence,  renders  it  very  probable  that 
the  Jewish  names  of  months  form  a  member  in  a 
great  series  of  names  of  months,  which  were  ex- 
tensively in  use  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world 
(see  Ueber  die  Monatsnamen  eiuiger  alter  Volker 
von  T.  Benfey  und  M.  A.  Stern,  Berlin,  1836).— 

J.  R.  B. 

TITHE,  &c.  ("IC'J^O,  Lev.  xxvii.  30,  31,  32, 
&c. ;  Sept.  56«aTij,  scil.  fioipa,  '  a  part ;"  ^'ulg. 
decimce).  The  Hebrew  word  is  plainly  derived 
from  "ICJ'J?,  '  ten,'  which  also  means  '  to  be  rich  ;' 
lience  ten  is  the  rich  number,  because  including 
all  the  units  under  it.  The  same  idea  is  retained 
in  the  Greek;  thus,  SeKoi,  Stxo/jt,ai,  'to  receive,' 
'  hold,'  &c.  SfKa,  '  ten,'  because  the  ten  fingers 
hold  everything ;  and  in  the  Latin,  teneo; 
French,  contenir ;  English,  cotitain,  ten.  Py- 
thagoras speaks  of  the  Decade,  which  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  preceding  numbers  H-2-j-3-}-4, 
as  comprehetiding  all  musical  and  aritnme 
tical  proportions.  For  a  view  of  his  doctrine  o«' 
numbers,  and  tlie  probability  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  see  Wilkinson's  Mamiera  atid  Ctutonu  qf 
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(Atf  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  )v.  j.p.  193-200 
For  Aristotle's  similar  ideas  of  the  number  ten, 
lee  Probl.  iii.  15.  This  numlier  seems  signifi- 
cant of  corrt])lefeness  or  abundance  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  Jacob  said  unto  Laban, 
'  Thou  hast  changed  my  wages  these  ten  times ' 
(Gen.  xxxi.  41);  '  Am  not  I  better  to  tliee  than 
ten  sons '  ( 1  Sam.  i.  8)  ?  '  These  ten  times  have  ye 
reproached  me'  (Job  xix.  3)  ;  '  Thy  pound  hath 
gained  ten  pounds'  (Luke  xix.  16),  &c.  This 
number,  as  the  end  of  less  numbers  and  beginning 
of  greater,  and  as  thus  signifying  perfection,  suffi- 
ciency, &c.,  may  have  been  selected  for  its  suit- 
ableness to  those  Eucharistic  donations  to  reli- 
gion, &c.,  which  mankind  were  required  to  make 
proliably  in  piimeval  times.  Abraliam  gave  to 
Melcliizedec,  '  priest  of  the  most  high  God,'  a 
tenth  of  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  20;  Heb.  vii.  4).  The  inci- 
<lental  way  in  which  this  fact  is  stated,  seems  to 
indicate  an  established  custom.  Why  should 
Abraham  give  tithes  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  not 
of  other  things?  For  instances  of  the  heathen 
dedicating  to  their  gods  the  tenth  of  warlike  spoils 
see  VVetstein  on  Heb.  vii.  4.  Jacob's  vow  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22)  seems  simply  to  relate  to  compliance 
with  an  established  custom  ;  his  words  are,  lite- 
rally, '  And  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will 

assuredly  tithe  it  unto  thes'  l"?  13"l^yN  TK'y. 
On  the  practice  of  the  heathen,  in  various  and 
distant  countries,  to  dedicate  tithes  to  their  gods, 
nee  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  OnTithes,  ch.  xxvi. ;  Sel- 
len,  c.  iii. ;  Lesley's  Divine  Right  of  Tithes, 
)  1 ;  Wetstein  on  Heb.  vii.  2.  The  Mosaic  law, 
tbeiKfore,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  was 
•imply  a  reconstitution  of  the  patriarchal  religion. 
Thus,  the  tenth  of  military  spoils  is  commanded 
(Num.  xxxi.  31).  For  the  law  concerning  tithes 
generally,  see  Lev.  xxvii.  30.  &c.,  where  they  are 
first  spoken  of  as  things  already  known.  These 
tithes  consisted  of  a  tenth  of  all  that  remained  after 
payment  of  the  first-fruits  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and 
of  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  This  was  called  the 
first  tithe,  and  belonged  to  God  as  the  sovereign 
and  proprietor  of  the  soil  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-32 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  5,  6).  The  proceeds  of  this  rent, 
God,  as  king,  appropriated  to  tlie  maintenance  and 
remuneration  of  his  servants  the  Levites,  to  be 
paid  to  them  in  their  several  cities  (Num.  xviii. 
21-24).  A  person  might  redeem  or  commute  in 
money  iiis  tithes  of  seeds  and  fruits,  by  adding 
the  value  of  a  fifth  part  to  them  (Lev.  xxvii.  31). 
Out  of  this  titlie  the  Levites  paid  a  tenth  to  the 
])ries(s,  called  the  tithe  of  titiies,  or  tithe  of  lioly 
tilings  (Num.  xviii.  26-28);  and  another  tithe 
of  the  produce  of  the  fields  belonging  to  their 
cities  (ver.  29).  The  first  tithe  being  paid,  the 
proprietor  had  to  set  apart  out  of  the  remainder 
a  second  titlie,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  the 
courts  of  the  tabernacle,  in  entertaining  the 
Levites  and  his  own  family,  &c.  (Deut.  xii.  18). 
If  the  trouble  and  expense  of  transporting  this 
second  tithe  in  kind  to  the  tabernacle  were  too 
great,  he  might  turn  it  into  money,  but  this  he 
must  take  in  person,  and  expend  there  for  the 
appointed  purpose  (ver.  24-28).  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  in  addition  to  the  first  and  second 
tithe,  there  was  another,  to  be  paid  every  third 
year  to  the  poor,  &c.  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29),  and 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  Tobit   i.  6-8    (t/>(ti}i' 
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ttKi.rr)v,  '  the  third  titlie) ;'  but  others  under- 
stand the  meaning  to  be,  that  every  third  year, 
called  IB'rOn-nitJ',  '  the  year  of  tithes,'  the 
people  made  a  feast  of  the  second  tithes  in 
their  own  houses  for  the  Levife,  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  (Deut.  xii.  26  ; 
Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  §  390),  and  that  from  being 
p<it  to  this  use  every  third  year,  it  was  called  '  the 
third  tithe,'  and  'poor  man's  tithe.'  Josephus, 
however,  speaks  positively  of  a  third  tithe  every 
third  year  to  those  in  vi!LUt(Antiq.  iv.  8.  8,  22). 
It  seems  that  tlie  people  were  left  to  their  own 
consciences  in  regard  to  the  just  payment  of  their 
tithes,  sui)ject,  however,  to  the  solemn  declara- 
tion '  before  the  Lord,'  wliich  they  were  required 
to  make  concerning  it  every  tliird  year  (Deut. 
xxvi.  12-16).  Possibly  the  Levites  were  not  pro- 
hiliited  from  taking  due  care  tliat  they  received 
their  rights,  inasmuch  as  in  later  times,  at  least, 
they  paid  their  own  tithes  to  the  priests  under 
sacerdotal  supervision  (Neh.  x.  38).  Upon  exa- 
mination it  will  be  found  that  the  payments  re- 
quired by  Moses  of  the  Jewish  people  were  ex- 
ceedingly moderate,  and  were  no  doubt  easily 
borne  till  tliey  chose  to  incur  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  a  regal  establishment.  It  pleased  God, 
while  sustaining  the  relation  to  them  of  sovereign 
and  proprietor  of  the  land,  to  require  the  same 
quit-rent  of  one-tenth  which  was  usually  paid 
to  the  kings  in  other  nations  (1  Sam.  viii.  14,  15, 
17;  com  p.  1  Mace.  ii.  35).  Aristotle  speaks  oi' 
it  as  iraKaihs  v6ixos,  '  an  ancient  law'  at  Babylon 
(CEco7iomic.  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.).  In  Egypt  one- 
fifth  was  paid  to  the  king,  which  was  more  than 
the  first-fruits  and  first  and  second  tithes  put 
together.  Tliis  quit-rent  God  appointed  to  l)e 
paid  to  tlie  Levites  for  their  subsistence,  since 
their  festive  share  in  the  second  titlies  can  hardly 
be  accounted  part  of  their  income.  They  iiad, 
as  a  tribe  of  Israel,  an  original  right  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  land,  for  which  they  received  no 
other  compensation  than  the  tithes,  subject  to  tiic 
sacerdotal  decimation,  their  houses,  and  glebes. 
In  return  for  tliese,  they  consecrated  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  public  [Levites]. 
The  payment  of  tithes,  &c.  was  re-established  at 
the  restoration  of  religion  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  5,  6,  12),  and  upon  tlie  return  from  the 
captivity  by  Nehemiah  (x.  37  ;  xii.  44  ;  xiii.  5). 
The  prophet  Malaciii  reproves  the  people  for  tlieir 
detention  of  the  tithes,  &c.,  for  which  they  had 
brought  a  divine  chastisement  by  famine  upon 
themselves,  and  promises  a  restoration  of  plenty 
upon  their  amendment  (iii.  8-12;  comp.  iii.  9  ; 
Ecclus.  xxxv.  9).  In  our  Saviour's  time  the 
Pharisees  scrupulously  paid  their  tithes,  but  neg- 
lected the  weiglitier  matters  of  the  law.  His 
comment  on  their  conduct  conveys  no  censure  cu 
tlieir  punctiliousness  on  this  point,  but  on  tiieir 
neglect  of  more  important  duties.  '  Tliese  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone' 
(Matt.xxiii.  23  ;  Luke  xviii.  12).  For  an  illustra- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  reasoning  on  Abraliam 's  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  Melchizedec  (Heb.  vii.  4,  &c.), 
see  Stuart,  On  the  Hebreios ;  Professor  Wilson,  Ott. 
the  Priesthood  of  Christ.  On  the  Jewish  tithes, 
see  Hottinger,  De  decimis  Judceorum,  Lugdun. 
Batav.  1713;  Michaelis,  On  the  Laws  of  Moses, 
by  A.  Smith,  Lond.  1814,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141-146; 
and  On  the  Heathen  Tithes ;  Rose's  Insorip- 
tio7ies  GroBcce,  Lond,  1825,  p.  215.— J.  F.  D. 
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TITUS  (TiToy),  a  Christian  teacher,  and  com- 
panion and  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul.  He  was 
cf  Greek  origin,  but  was  converted  by  the  apostle, 
who  therefore  calls  liimhis  own  son  in  the  faith  (Gal. 
ii.  3;  Tit.  i.  4).  He  was  one  of  the  persons  sent  by 
the  church  of  Antiocli  to  Jerusalem  to  consult 
the  apostles,  and  it  was  not  judged  necessary  that 
he  should  receive  circumcision  (Acts  xv.  2  ;  Gal. 
ii.  1).  After  a  time  we  find  him  in  company 
with  Paul  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  18),  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, discharged  with  discretion  the  task  con- 
fided to  him,  and  declined  to  suffer  the  church 
to  defray  his  expenses  (2  Cor.  viii.  13.  sq. ;  xii. 
18).  He  then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  and  at 
Phiiippi  rejoined  his  master,  who  had  vainly 
been  expecting  him  at  Troas  (2  Cor.  vii.  6  ;  ii. 
12,  13).  He  was  then  employed  by  Paul  in 
preparing  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints  in 
Judaea,  and,  as  an  incident  of  this  mission,  became 
the  bearer  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  viii.  16,  17,  23).  On  a  subsequent  jour- 
ney, Titus  was  left  by  the  apostle  in  Crete,  to 
establish  and  regulate  the  churches  in  that  island 
(Tit.  i.  5),  and  he  was  still  there  when  he  received 
the  epistle  from  St.  Paul  which  bears  his  name 
(Tit.  iii.  12).  He  is  therein  desired  to  join  the 
a)jostle  at  Nicojjolis  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  he 
liid  80,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  in  liis 
last  journey  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  sent  into 
Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv,  10).  Tradition  states  that 
Titus  eventually  returned  to  Crete,  and  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age. 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  The  genuineness  of 
tliis  Epistle  is  attested  by  a  large  body  of  evi- 
dence, and  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned, 
except  by  the  heretic  Marcion,  and  that  upon  the 
most  frivolous  grounds  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion. 
V.  21),  until,  in  recent  times,  it  was  attacked  liy 
Eichhorn  and  De  Wette.  It  is  manifestly  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Rome  (£p.  ad  Cor.  cap.  2) ;  and 
it  is  referred  to  as  the  production  of  Paul  by 
Irenaeus  (iii.  3.  §  4);  as  part  of  the  divine 
word  by  Theophilus  (Ad  Antol.  iii.  ^  14); 
as  PauVs,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  lili. 
j.  p.  299,  and  in  many  other  places);  by  Tertul- 
lian (De  Preeser.  Hcer.  c.  6)  ;  and  by  Origen, 
in  many  places  (Lardner,  Works,  vol.  ii.  8vo.). 
The  objections  of  the  German  critics  are  founded 
chiefly  u}X)n  the  difficvdty  of  ascertainina^  the 
jffoper  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  upon  minute 
jieculiarities  in  its  style  and  sentiments.  The 
latter  cl.iss  of  objections  are  so  much  identical 
with  those  already  considered  in  reference  to  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  any  examination  of  them  here.  To  the 
former  the  best  reply  will  be  furnished  by  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  when  and  where  the  Epistle 
was  written ;  but  even  should  we  fail  in  this,  it 
would  be  strange  were  we  to  relinquish  our  con- 
viction of  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  writing 
simply  because,  possessing  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion as  to  many  parts  of  the  alleged  author's  his- 
tory, we  were  unable  to  say  with  certainty  when 
he  was  in  circumstances  to  compose  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Epistle  itself,  that  at  the 
time  it  was  written  Paul  had  recently  visited 
Crete  (ch.  i.  5)  ;  that  he  was  about  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Nicopolis  (ch.  iii.  12);  and  that  Apol- 
log  was  about  to  visit  Crete,  on  his  way  to  some 
otlier  place  (ch,  iii.  13).  These  points  may  serve, 
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in  gome  measure,  if  not  as  indices  to  tkt  exart 
time  when  this  Ejiistle  was  written,  at  least  as  cri- 
teria by  which  to  test  the  truth  of  any  hypothesis 
that  may  be  suggested  on  this  suliject. 

We  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
Paul  visited  Crete  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (ch. 
xxvii.  7)  ;  but  the  shortness  of  his  visit  at  that 
time,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made, 
and  the  improbability  of  his  expecting  to  spend 
tlie  ensuing  winter  at  Nicopolis,  ])lace  it  out  of 
the  question  to  suppose  that  it  was  to  this  visit  he 
refers  in  this  Epistle.  As  this  is,  however,  the  only 
visit  recorded  by  Luke,  in  rejecting  it  we  are 
forced  to  suppose  another  visit,  and  to  find  some 
period  in  the  apostle's  life  when  it  was  probable 
that  such  a  visit  was  jjaid. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Hug  that  the  period 
referred  to  in  Acts  xviii.  18,  19  admits  of  our 
jilacing  this  visit  to  Crete  within  it.  Panl,  at  that 
time,  was  on  his  journey  from  Corinth  to  Palestine, 
but  on  some  account  or  other  landed  at  Epiiesus. 
This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the  apostle  must 
either  voluntarily  have  departed  from  tlie  usual 
course  in  order  to  visit  some  place  lying  between 
Corinth  and  Ephesus ;  or  that  he  must  have  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  the  course  he 
meant  to  pursue.  In  either  case  the  probability 
of  his  visiting  Crete  at  that  time  is  strong.  We 
find,  from  the  mention  made  by  Paul  in  this 
Epistle  of  Apollos,  that  he,  on  his  way  from  Ephe- 
sus to  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  24;  xix.  1),  was  to 
touch  at  Crete ;  which  renders  it  not  improbable  that 
it  was  customary  for  ships  sailing  between  these 
two  ports  to  call  at  Crete  by  the  way ;  and  Paul 
may  have  availed  himself  of  this  practice  in  order 
to  visit  Crete  before  going  to  Palestine.  Or  he 
may  have  sailed  in  a  ship  bound  directly  from 
Corinth  to  Palestine,  and  have  been  driven  out  of 
his  course,  shipwrecked  on  Crete,  and  obliged  to 
sail  thence  to  Ephesus  as  his  only  remaining  me- 
thod of  getting  to  his  original  destination — a  sup- 
position which  will  not  appear  very  improbable 
when  we  remember  that  Paul  must  have  suffered 
several  shipwrecks  of  which  Luke  gives  no  ac- 
count (2  Cor.  xi.  25,  26)  ;  and  tliat  his  getting  to 
Ephesus  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Palestine  is 
a  fact  for  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  we  are 
bound  to  account. 

It  was  whilst  staying  on  this  occasion  at  Ephe- 
sus that  Hug  supposes  Paul  to  have  written  Itiis 
Epistle,  As  confirmatory  of  this  may  be  adduced 
the  two  other  facts  above  referred  to  as  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  itself,  viz.  the  visit  of  Apollos  to 
Crete,  and  PauVs  intention  to  winter  at  Nicopolis. 
From  Acts  xix.  1  we  learn  that  during  the  time 
Apollos  was  residing  at  Corinth,  whence  he  had 
gone  from  Ephesus,  Paul  was  engaged  in  a  tour 
tlirough  tlie  upj}er  coasts  (viz.  Phrygia  and  Ga- 
latia ;  oomp.  Acts  xviii.  23),  which  ended  in  his 
return  to  Ephesus.  This  lour  was  commenced 
after  the  apostle  had  been  at  Jerusalem  ami  An- 
tioch  (ch.  xviii.  22).  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
Paul  left  Antioch  much  about  the  same  time  that 
Apollos  reached  Corinth.  But  Apollos  went  to 
Corintli  from  Ephesus,  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem 
from  Ephesus.  At  this  city,  therefore,  they  must 
have  met ;  and  before  leaving  it  Paul  probably 
wrote  this  Epistle,  and  gave  it  to  Apollos  to  deli- 
ver to  Titus  at  Crete,  on  his  way  to  Corinth. 

Further,  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
the  feast ;  after  which  he  visited  Antiuch,  and  thea 
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travelled  for  some  considerable  time  in  Upper 
Asia.  He,  therefore,  probably  spent  the  winter 
tomewhere  in  Asia  Minor.  Now  there  was  a  town 
named  Nicopolis,  between  Antioch  and  Tarsus, 
near  to  which,  if  not  through  which,  Paul  must 
pass  on  his  way  from  Antioch  to  Galatia 
(Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  p.  465,  ed.  Casaubon,  fol,  1587). 
May  not  this  have  been  the  very  place  referred  to 
in  Tit.  iii.  12?  In  such  a  locality  it  was  quite 
natural  for  Paul  to  desire  to  spend  the  winter ; 
and  as  Titus  was  a  native  of  Asia  it  would  be  well 
known  to  him,  especially  if  he  knew  what  route 
the  ajjostle  designed  to  pursue.  All  this  supports 
tlie  hypothesis  that  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  before 
leaving  Ephesus  to  go  to  Syria. 

Another  circumstance  in  favour  of  this  hypothe- 
sis is  the  close  resemblance  in  sentiment  and  phra- 
Beology  between  this  Epistle  and  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy.  This  resemblance  is  so  close,  and  in 
some  particulars  so  peculiar,  that  we  are  naturally 
led  to  conclude  that  botli  must  have  been  written 
whilst  the  same  leading  ideas  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression were  occupying  the  apostle's  mind.  Now 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  most  probably 
written  after  Paul  hatl  left  Ephesus  the  second 
time  to  go  into  Macedonia  [Timothy,  Epistles 
to],  that  is,  about  two  years  and  a  half  after  the 
period  when  Hug  supposes  the  Epistle  to  Titus  to 
nave  been  written.  To  some  this  may  appear  too 
long  a  time  to  justify  any  stress  being  laid  upon 
the  similarity  of  the  two  epistles  in  this  question 
of  their  respective  dates ;  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  during  the  interval  Paul  had  been 
dealing  at  Ephesus  with  very  much  the  same  class 
of  persons,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  both  Epistles 
refer,  and  that  both  are  addressed  to  persons 
liolding  the  same  peculiar  office,  the  force  of  this 
objection  will  be  weakened. 

Such  is  Hug's  hypothesis.  To  us  it  apjjears 
worthy  of  all  respect.  The  only  one  which 
can  compete  witii  it  is  that  which  Benson, 
Paley,  Pearson,  and  several  other  British  scholars 
have  adopted,  viz.  that  tliis  Epistle  was  written 
after  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  whilst 
he  was  residing  probably  at  Nicopolis  in  Mace- 
donia. As  this  hypothesis,  however,  is  formed 
solely  otU  of  the  Epistle  itself,  it  can  be  legiti- 
mately resorted  to  only  when  no  otlier,  supported 
by  external  authority,  can  be  found.  If  Hu 
hypothesis  be  not  untenable,  it  must  on  this  ac- 
count claim  the  preference. 

The  task  whicfj  Paul  had  committed  to  Titus, 
whsn  he  left  him  in  Crete,  was  one  of  no  small 
difficulty.  The  character  of  tiie  people  was  un- 
steady, insincere,  and  quarrelsome;  they  were 
given  to  greediness,  licentiousness,  falsehood,  and 
drunkenness,  in  no  ordinary  degree  ;  and  the  Jews 
who  had  settled  among  them  appear  to  have  even 
gone  beyond  the  natives  in  immorality.  Among 
such  a  people  it  was  no  easy  office  which  Titus  had 
to  sustain  when  commissioned  to  carry  forward  the 
work  Paul  had  begun,  and  to  set  in  order  the 
afiairs  of  the  churches  which  had  arisen  there, 
especially  a?  lieretical  teachers  had  already  crept 
in  among  them.  Hence  Paul  addressed  to  him 
this  Epistle  the  main  design  of  which  is  to  direct 
nim  how  to  discharge  with  success  the  duties  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  For  tliis  ])urpose 
the  apostle  dilates  ujion  the  qualifications  of 
elders,  and  points  out  the  vices  from  which  such 
ehould  be  free  (ch.  i.).     He  then  describef  the 
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virtues  most  becoming  in  aged  persons,  in  the 
female  sex,  in  the  young,  in  servants,  and  in 
Christians  generally  (ch.  ii.).  From  this  lie  pro- 
ceeds to  enjoin  obedience  to  civil  rulers,  modera- 
tion, gentleness,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  idle  and 
unprofitable  speculations  (iii.  1-11).  He  then 
invites  Titus  to  join  him  at  Nicopolis,  commends 
to  him  certain  brethren  wlio  were  about  to  visit 
Crete,  and  concludes  with  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction (ver.  12-15). 

Commentaries.  Most  of  those  who  have  writ- 
ten commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
have  written  also  on  that  to  Titus.  The  follow- 
ing works  are  on  Titus  alone  :  Taylor,  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  written  to  Titus, 
Cambridge,  4to.,  1612,  fol.,  1658;  P.  von  Ha- 
ven, Commentatio  Analyt.  in  Ep.  PaxUi  ad  Ti- 
tum,  Hamb.  4to.  1742.— W.  L.  A. 

TOB  (1"ID ;  Sept.  tdiff),  a  region  or  district 
beyond  the  Jordan  into  which  Jephthah  withdrew 
when  expelled  from  Gilead  (Judg.  xi.  5).  As 
the  name  occurs  nowhere  else,  some  doubt  has 
arisen  in  determining  its  position.  Toh  signifies 
'  good,*  and  tlie  Targum  and  Abarbanel  render 
wliat  we  translate  '  land  of  Tob'  by  '  good  land  ;' 
while  Kimchi  and  Ben  Gerson  look  upon  Tob 
as  the  name  of  the  lord  or  owner  of  the  land.  It 
is,  however,  more  usually  regarded  as  the  name 
of  a  city  or  country,  and  some  conjecture  it  to  be 
the  same  with  Ish-tob,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  seeing  that  they  sent 
thither  for  assistance  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  Jerome 
makes  it  a  country,  but  says  nothing  of  its  situa- 
tion. Junius  places  it  on  the  border  of  Arabia 
Deserta  ;  which  is  likely,  if  Tob  be  the  same  with 
the  Tov^iov  or  Tw^iov  of  1  Mace.  v.  13. 

TOBIAH,  a  base  Samaritan,  who,  having 
raised  himself  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  be  a 
trusted  favourite  of  Sanballat,  did  his  utmost  to 
gratify  his  master  by  resisting  the  proceedings  of 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
With  an  affectation  of  scorn,  he,  after  the  manner 
of  Remus  in  the  Roman  legend,  looked  on  the 
constructions  of  the  now  hopeful  and  thriving 
Jews,  and  contemptuously  said,  'Even  if  a  fox 
go  up  he  will  break  down  their  stone  wall '  (Neh. 
iv.  3).  This  insult  was  the  more  disgraceful  to 
Tobiah,  because  his  own  conduct  quickly  exposed 
the  insincerity  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for 
he  took  a  prominent  and  active  part  with  San- 
ballat in  his  unworthy  courses  against  Nehe- 
miah. In  these  treachery  had  its  siiare ;  which 
Tobiah  was  enal)led  to  carry  on  the  more  easily 
because  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  chief  men 
of  Judah,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Shecha- 
niali,  the  son  of  Arab,  while  his  son  Johanan  had 
taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Meshullam,  the  son 
of  Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  17,  sq.;  comp.  xiii.  4). 
These  dishonest  practices  and  the  use  of  threats 
alike  proved  nugatory.  Nehemiah,  however,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem.  By  this  absence 
Tobiah  profited,  in  order,  with  the  aid  of  his  re- 
lative Eliashib,  the  priest,  to  get  himself  com- 
fortably and  splendidly  established  in  '  a  great 
chamber  in  the  house  of  God '  (ch.  xiii.  4).  But 
his  glory  was  short-lived.  Nehemiah  returned 
and  caused  him  and  his  household-stuff  to  be 
ignominiously  cast  out  of  the  temple.  This  is 
the  last  that  we  know  of  this  member  of  that  vU« 
class  wha  are  ready  and  unscrupulous  tools  in  thi 
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hands  of  their  superiors  for  any  Jishonourable 
undertaking. — J.  R.  B. 

TOBIT,  BOOK  OF  (Sept.  Tcopir,  Tw0-f,r, 
Vulg.  Tobias,  Tobis)  [Apocrypha],  one  of  the 
deutero-canonical  books,  containing  tlie  private 
history  of  a  venerable  and  pious  old  man  of  this 
name,  who  was  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by 
Shalmaneser.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  narrative. 

At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
the  exile  of  the  ten  tribes  [b.c.  734-678],  there 
lived  a  pious  Israelite,  of  the  tribe  and  city  of 
Naphtali  in  Galilee,  named  Tobit,  or,  according 
to  the  Vulgate,  Tobias,  who  was  distinguished 
above  his  compatriots  for  his  piety  and  his  strict 
observance  of  the  law.  Instead  of  following  their 
example  in  sacrificing  to  the  golden  calves  (1 
Kings  xii.  30),  he  went  regularly  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  feasts,  paid  his  tithes  and  first-fruits,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  charities.  Upon  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  here  called 
Enemessar  (^'E.vffxfaaapos'),  he  was  carried  away 
captive  to  Nineveh,*  where  he  was  intrusted  by 
that  monarch  with  tlie  high  office  of  purveyor  to 
the  court.  Having  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
he  employs  a  portion  of  it  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
his  fellow-exiles,  and  deposits  ten  talents  of  silver 
with  his  kinsman  Gabael  (Ta&a7]\os)  who  resided 
at  Rages,  in  Media.  Shalmaneser  is  succeeded  at 
his  death  by  Sennacherib,  the  oppressor  of  the  Is- 
raelites, wlio  displaces  Tobit,  and  puts  to  death 
several  of  the  exiles,  especially  after  the  failure 
of  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  Hezekiah, 
King  of  Judah.  Tobit  still  devotes  himself  to 
the  protection  of  his  unhappy  countrymen,  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  burying 
the  dead.  The  circumstance  of  his  performing 
the  last  office  for  one  of  his  murdered  compatriots 
having  reached  the  ears  of  the  irritated  monarch, 
Tobit  conceals  himself  from  his  fury  by  flight, 
until  Sennacherib's  assassination  by  his  own  two 
sons,  wlien  he  returns  to  Nineveh  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  kinsman  Achiacharus,  keeper  of  the 
signet  and  cup-bearer  to  Esar-haddon.  His  pro- 
perty meantime  is  taken  away  from  him,  and  no- 
thing left  him  but  his  wife  Anna,  and  his  son 
Tobias.  He  still  perseveres  in  burying  the  dead, 
and  upon  one  occasion  having  rendered  himself 
unclean  by  burying  a  strangled  Israelite,  he  lies 
all  night  outside  the  walls  of  his  house,  when  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
both  his  eyes  by  the  hot  dung  of  some  swallows, 
who  had  chanced  to  nestle  over  his  head.  He  is 
now  maintained  by  Achiacharus  until  the  depar- 
ture of  the  latter  for  Elymais,  and  his  wife  is 
forced  to  support  herself  by  manual  labour.  His 
scrupulous  honesty  during  his  state  of  poverty 
draws  down  upon  him  the  unjust  reproaches  of 
his  wife,  who,  like  Job's,  upbraids  him  with  his 
integrity  and  his  misfortunes.  Tobit  can  endure 
no  more,  and  prays  for  death. 

It  happened  on  the  same  day  that  Tobit's  kins- 
woman Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  an  exile  at 
Ecbatana,f  in  Media,  had  to  sustain  an  equally 

*  The  tribe  of  Naphtali  was,  liowever,  carried 
away  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  (3  Kings  xv. 
J9),  nearly  twenty  years  before.  Tobit  must 
therefore  hav?  remained  behind  his  tribe,  or  an 
kutorical  inaccuracy  be  acknowledged. 

f  So  the  Greek,  old  Latin,  and  Hebrew  of 
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unmerited  and  cruel  reproach  under  the  followitif 
singular  circumstances.  She  had  been  betrothed 
at  various  times  to  seven  different  men,  each  of 
whom  was  destroyed  on  the  day  of  his  nuptials 
by  the  demon  Asmodeus.  Having  punislied  one 
of  her  female  slaves,  the  latter  reproaches  Sara 
with  being  herself  the  murderess  of  her  seven  hus- 
bands. Sara's  indignation  at  these  unmerited 
taunts  at  first  suggests  to  her  the  idea  of  putting 
an  end  to  her  existence,  but  her  filial  duty  sus- 
tains her,  and  she  prays  for  death  or  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  honour.  She  descends  from  her  cham- 
ber, where  she  had  been  jjraying  at  her  window, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Tobit  enters  his  own 
house.  It  appears  from  the  sequel  that  the  prayers 
of  both  are  heard. 

Tobit,  under  the  apprehension  of  death,  sends 
his  son  Tobias  to  Rages  for  the  ten  talents  which 
he  had  deposited  with  Gabael.  A  young  stranger 
of  his  kindred,  named  Azarias,  offers  himself  as 
his  companion,  and  he  sets  out  accompanied  by 
his  dog.  While  bathing  in  the  Tigris  he  is  res- 
cued, by  the  help  of  Azarias,  from  tlie  jaws  of  an 
enormous  fish  (supposed  by  Bochart  to  be  a  shark). 
He  drags  the  fish  to  shore,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  companion  takes  out  the  gall  and  liver  to  pre- 
serve them  for  medicinal  purposes.  Ujion  arriving 
at  Rages,  they  proceed  to  the  house  of  Raguel, 
where  Azarias  brings  about  a  marriage  between 
Tobias  and  his  fair  cousin  Sara,  and  teaches  him 
to  expel  the  demon  by  the  fumes  arising  from  the 
heart  and  liver  of  (he  fish.  Asmodeus  now  flees, 
and  is  bound  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  Azarias 
meantime  proceeds  to  Rages,  and  receives  tlie  ten 
talents  from  Gabael,  who  accompanies  him  to 
Ecbatana.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  festivi- 
ties the  bride  and  bridegroom  teturn  to  Nineveh, 
Tobias  having  received  as  his  marriage  dower 
half  the  wealth  of  his  father-in-law  Raguel. 
Tobias  is  now  anxiously  and  hourly  expected  by 
his  parents.  Their  apjjroach  is  first  announced 
by  the  appearance  of  tlie  dog,  who,  according  to 
the  Vulgate,  shows  his  joy  by  fawning  and  wag- 
ging his  tail  (blandimento  suae  caudae  gaudebat). 
Tobias  greets  his  venerable  father,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  by  the  advice  of  the  faithful 
Azarias,  anoints  his  eyes  with  the  gall  of  the  fish, 
by  which  his  sight  is  restored.  The  joy  of  all  is 
now  complete.  Tobit  proposes  to  reward  Azarias 
by  giving  him  half  the  amount  of  the  deposit, 
when  he  concludes  a  beautiful  admonition  on  the 
advantages  of  prayer  and  almsgiving  by  the  un- 
expected announcement,  '  I  am  Raphael,  one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels,  which  present  the  prayers 
of  the  saints,  and  wihich  go  in  and  out  before  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One.'  Tobit  and  Tobias  burst 
out  into  a  sublime  song  of  thanksgiving,  and  the 
former  concludes  with  reiterating  the  jirophecy  of 
Jonah  respecting  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and 
adds  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
of  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  of  the  reifuildiiig 
of  the  second  temple,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  uni- 
versal return  of  the  Jews  from  all  places  of  their 
captivity,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  in  splen- 
dour, and  of  a  glorious  temple.  Tobit  dies  at 
Nineveh,  at  the  advanced  age  of  158,  according 
to  the  Greek,  or  102  according  to  the  Vulgate, 
having  seen  six  grandchildren  ;  and  Tobias,  who 

Fagius.  The  Vulgate  h«re,  iiistead  of  £cbatana» 
reads  Rages. 
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durrlves  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  (Sept.  xiv.  signed  to  convey,  in  the  form  of  a  moral  tale,  tb« 

13),  dies  at  Ecbatana,  at  the  ag*  of  127,  or  of  following  truth,— that  the  jiious,  notwithstanding 

99  years  according  to  the  Vulgate,  wherein  it  is  all  their  zeal  in   good  works,    have  often  many 

also  stated  that  he  saw  his  children's  children  sufferings   to   undergo,  but  will  be   finally   re- 

u  far  as  the  tifth  generation  (Vulg.,  xiv.  15).  warded  by  God.'     The  author  probably  intended 

Characterof  the  Narrative. — Tlie  question  has  to  imitate  the  book  of  Job. 
been  first  raised  in  modern  times,  whether  this         Others  have  maintained  tliat  the  book  is  partly 

book  is  a  true  history  or  a  moral  fiction.     All  historical  and  partly  mytliical.     Among  these  is 

Sncient  writers  looked  upon  it  as  historical  and  Ilgen  {Die   Geschichte    Tobis  nach  3   verschied. 

authentic.      As   far  as   we   have   been   able   to  On^rmafen,  1830),  who  supposes  that  Tubit  is  a 

ascertain,  Luther  was   the  first  who  doubted  its  true  but  poetically  adorned  history,  interspersed 

historic   truth.     He  does   not  at  the  same  time  with  beautiful  and  edifying  discoin-ses.     Calmet, 

conceal  his  admiration  of  its  contents.     'What  we  although  he   does    not    go   the  length   of  these 

have   said    of   Judith,'    he   observes    {Pre/,   to  writers  (who  consider  the  miraculous  portions  to 

7b6t<), 'may  be  equally  applied  to  Tobias.     If  it  be  designed  merely  as  ornaments  to   the  plot), 

be  a  liistory,  it  is  a  fine  holy  history;  if  it  be  a  supposes  that  the  narrative  has  been  embellished 

fiction,  it  is  a  fine  holy  fiction.     But  if  a  fiction,  by  various  writers;  but  it  is  amusing  to  hear  him, 

it  is  indeed  a  right  beautiful,  wholesome,  profit-  by  way  of  supporting  the   historic  truth  of  the 

able  fiction,   the  play  of  a  poet  rich   in  fancy.'  narrative,  attacliing  some  degree  of  credit  to  tlie 


And  again,  'Would  God  the  Greeks  had  learned 
from  the  Jews  their  method  of  comedies  and  tra- 
gedies as  well  as  much  of  their  other  wisdom  and 
godliness,  for  Juditli  furnishes  a  good,  serious 


report  that  a  monstrous  ser[)ent,  wliich  is  still  said 
to  reside  in  a  cavern  in  Egypt,  is  no  other  than 
the  demon  Asmodeus.  Gutmann,  a  modern 
Jewish  Rabbi,  in  his  learned  work  {Die  Apokry- 


gallant  tragedy ;    Tobit  a  fine,  pleasant,  devout  phen  des  Alten  Test.,  Alton.  1841),  adopts  the 

comedy.      As   Judith    teaches that  opinion  that  the  book  of  Tobit  is  a  fiction  founded 

blustering  tyrants  often  meet  with  an  ignominious  on  facts.  Under  any  view  he  conceives  the 
end,  so  Tobit  shows  that  however  ill  it  fares  with  moral  of  the  book  to  be  of  a  pure  and  exalted 
a  pious  burgher  or  peasant,  who  has  much  to  character,  and  the  book  itself  on  this  account 
endure  in  the  married  state,  God  is  ever  at  hand  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  Apo- 
to  bring  to  a  joyful  issue  the  case  of  such  as,  with  crypha.  Alber  maintains  (as  might  be  expected) 
prayer  and  good  works,  patiently  support  their  the  literal  historical  truth  of  the  whole  book. 
sufferings.'  Author,  Age,  and  Language.— 1\\e  author 
Paul  Fagins  agreed  with  Luther  in  represent-  of  the  book  is  unknown.  The  old  writers  con- 
ing the  history  of  Tobit  as  a  moral  fiction,  but  sidered  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  Tobit  and  his 
Eichhorn  observes  that  he  had  but  few  followers,  son  Tobias  (Huet,  Demonst.  Evang.).  But  this 
Most  of  the  moderns,  among  whom  are  Eichhorn,  opinion  has  no  other  authority  than  the  fact  that 
Jahn,  and  Bertholdt,  have,  however,  adopted  Tobit  (in  the  Greek)  speaks  in  the  fii;st  jjcrson  in 
this  view,  to  which,  it  has  been  observed,  not  the   first   three   chapters,    and   that   in    xii.   20, 


Raphael  says  to  Tobit,  '  Write  all  things  which 
are  done  in  a  book.'  Calmet  supposes  tliat  the 
memoirs  left  by  Tobias  and  his  son  were  edited 
by  some  later  writer,  who  composed  the  history  ; 


only  its  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Job,  but  also 
its  historical  and  geographical  difficulties,  and 
the  significancy  of  its  names,  not  a  little  con- 
tribute  (De  Wette,  Einleittmg).      In   this   last 

particular  those  writers  have  also  Luther  as  their  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  determine  in  what  age 

precursor.     '  The  Greek  text,'  observes  this  dis-  he  lived.     Eichhorn  {Einleittmg)  maintains  tliat 

tinguished   reformer  and    commentator,   '  shows  the  angelology  of  Tobit  proves  tliat  it  could  not 

that  it  is  a  drama,  for  it  makes  Tobit  speak  in  the  have   been   written    before   the   time   of  Darius 

first  person.     Subsequently  a  master  reduced  it  Hystaspes,  and  that  the  notice  of  the  seven  holy 

to  a  regular  narrative.     The  names  are  a  further  angels  (xii.  15)  was  derived  from  the  practice 

evidence    of  its    being  a  fiction,  for  Tobias  sig-  introduced  in   that   monarch's   reign,  of  having 

nifies  "  a  pious  man"'  (n^^lD,  goodness  of  God),  seven  counsellors  round  the  Persian  throne.     He 

from  whom   proceeds  a  second  Tobias also  maintains  that  the  narrator  presupposes  an 

As  misfortunes  do  not  come  alone,  he  becomes  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  good  and 
blind,  is  at  variance  with  his  dear  Anna  ....  evil,  guardian  and  national  angels,  which  was 
Anna  means  "  graceful."  .  .  .  The  devil,  Asmo-  first  introduced  under  the  Persian  rule  during 
deus,  means  the  "  destroyer,"  and  is  the  house-  and  after  the  exile.  Jahn  {Introd.)  main- 
devil,  wiio  spoils  everything,  so  that  all  goes  wrong  tains  that  the  Magian  notions  regarding  Asmo- 

with  children  and  servants Sarah  means  deus,  whom  he   conceives   to  be  the  same  with 

"  heroine,"  .  .  .  Raphael  signifies  a  "  physician "  Ahriman  (the  destroyer)  points  to  the  Persian 
(NQ1,  see  Gen.  1.  2),  also  called  Azarias,  that  is,  period.  Professor  Stuart,  however,  who  does  not 
"  helper,"  son  of  the  great  Ananias,  that  is,  the  appear  to  hold  that  the  angelology  and  demon- 
chief  helper  or  God.  Without  his  help  all  goes  ology  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  '  one  of  the  earliest, 
wrong  through  the  power  of  Asmodeus.'  most  simple,  and  attractive  of  all  the  apocryphal 
Luther  adds,  that  this  book  is,  although  the  boo\is' {Comment,  on  the  Apocalypse),*  did'ex  in 
work  of  a  fine  Hebrew  poet,  as  profitable  to  the  kind  from  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  ascrit)e8 


Christian  as  it  was  to  the  Jew.  Bertholdt,  Eich- 
horn, Jahn,  and  others,  who  consider  the  work  a 
pure  fiction,  do  not  entirely  agree  upon  its  main 
object,  although  they  lean  to  the  opinion  that  the 


the  book  to  an  early  period  of  the  exile  {Biblioth. 
Sacra,  vol.  i.).     The  name  Raphael,  which  first 


This  new  wwk  contains  a  more  recent 
moral  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Raphael  treatise  on  the  names  of  the  beast  than  that  re- 
(xii.  6-10).  Seller  (§218,  Wright's  Translation^  ferred  to  in  p.  650  of  this  vol.  Prof  Stuart  con- 
p.  312),  gupposes  that  the  book  of  Tobit  is  de-    ceives  the  Emperor  Nero  to  be  the  person  indicated 
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occurs  ki  Tobit,  is  said  in  the  Talmud  (Beres. 
Sabba,  and  Jer.  Tatm.)  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  exile.  De  Wette,  Gutmanii,  and  most  modem 
critics  conceive  that  tlie  age  of  Tobit  is  negatively 
determined  by  the  mention  of  tlie  city  of  Rages 
(Ragae,  see  Medes),  which,  according  to  Strabo 
lOeog.  p.  524),  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  B.C.  300,  and  Jahn,  in  order  to  allow  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  name  of  the  founder  to  have 
been  forgotten,  supposes  that  the  author  lived  B.C. 
150  to  200.  No  nearer  conjecture  can  be 
formed.  Seiler  (ut  supra)  says  that  the  author 
*  seems  to  have  lived  among  the  Greek  Jews  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  Eichhom  and 
Jahn  suppose  that  the  work  was  written  by  a 
Greek,  but  Ilgen,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom 
are  De  Wette  and  Gutmann,  are  satisfied,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  author  was  a  Jew  of 
Palestine,  who  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
language,  but  tliat  the  original  text  has  been  lost. 
Ilgen  ascribes  the  present  contradictions  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  translator,  and  is  of  opi- 
nion tliat  the  book  in  its  pris'ine  state  was  written 
by  Tobit  himself. 

Authority  of  Tobit. —  Although  this  book  is 
never  cited  by  Josephus  (to  whom,  however,  its 
existence  must  have  been  known),  and  although 
the  first  writer  who  gives  it  the  character  of 
canonical  was  Augustine,  at  a  time  that,  accord- 
ing to  De  Wette  (^Einleitung),  this  term  had 
acquired  the  notion  of  an  ecclesiastical  decision, 
its  authority  in  the  early  Christian  church  is 
beyond  question.  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  (^Strom.  ii.p.  503),  'The  Scripture  says, 
do  that  to  710  man  which  thou  hatest '  (Toij. 
iv.  15),  and  'prayer  is  good  with  fasting  '  (Tob. 
xii.  8).  Polycarp  also  (ad  Phil.)  cites  the  words 
'  alms  doth  deliver  from  death  '  (Tob.  xii.  9) ;  but 
some  suppose  them  to  be  a  citation  from  Prov. 
xxi.  12.  Tob.  iv.  15  is  also  cited  in  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions — according  to  Ilgen,  in  a  Greek 
translation  from  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome  (but 
comp.  Lev.  i.  18;  Matt.  v.  44-47;  Mark  xii. 
32).  Cyprian  also  (xii.  9)  cites  Tobit  xiv.  14, 
'The  Holy  Spirit  says  in  the  Scriptures,  " alms 
shall  purge  away  all  sin" — Eleemosynis  et  fide 
purgantur  delicta,'  or  as  in  the  Vulg.  '  Elee- 
mosyna  purgat  peccata.'  Some,  however,  refer 
this  citation  to  Prov.  xvi.  6  :  iXfTj/jLoffvvats  koI 
itlffTfffiv  aTTOKadaipovTat  afxaprtai.  It  is  also 
cited  by  Ambrose  (Hexaemeron,  vi.  4.  p.  88, 
Paris,  1614*— Talis  canis  viator  et  comes  an- 
gel i  est,  quem  Raphael  in  Libro  Prophetico  non 
otiose  sibi  et  Tobiae  filio  adjungendum  putavit), 
who  considers  Tobit  a  Prophet,  no  doubt  because 
of  his  allusion  to  the  future  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh (xiii.  1 4),  or  his  prediction  of  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  16)  according  to  the  Greek, 
for  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  liberavit  Jerusalem  civi- 
tatem  suam  (xiii.  19).  Origen  (De  Orat.  p.  47) 
says  that  the  Jews  reject  this  book  (rp  be  rov 
T»/3J)T  $i$\(j>  avTi\fyov(Tiv  ot  e/t  irepirofiris).  In 
the  work  attributed  to  Augustine,  entitled  Specu- 
lum Scripfuree,  it  is  asserted  tliat  the  Jfws  reject 
Tobit,  but  that  it  is  received  by  the  Church  of 
the  Saviour  (Non  sunt  omittendi  et  hi,  quos 
quidem  ante  Salvatoris  adventum  constat  esse 
Gonscriptos,  sed  eos  non  receptos  a  Judaeis  recipit 
taaaen  ejusdem  Salvatoris  ecclesia).  Tobit  hag 
been  at  all  times  a  favourite  book  in  the  church. 
Mid  its  influence  is  still  manifest  in  the  Angli- 
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can  liturgical  forms,  as  in  the  Offertory  (TobH 
iv.  7,  8)  ;  also  in  the  Litany,  '  ne  vindiciara 
sumas  de  peccatis  meis,  neque  reminiscaris 
delicta  mea,  vel  parentum  meorum.'  In  tiis 
preface  to  the  marriage  service  there  is  also  a 
manifest  allusion  to  Tob.  vi.  17,  according  to  tlie 
Vulgate:  *Hi  qui  conjugium  ita  suscipiunt,  ut 
Deum  a  se  et  a  sua  meiite  excludant,  et  suss 
libidini  ita  vacent,  sicut  equus  et  mulus,  quibus 
non  est  intellectus.'  Chaps,  i.,  ii.,  vii.,  and  viii., 
are  read  in  the  course  of  lessons.  It  has  been 
supposed  from  a  comparison  of  Rev.  xxi.  18 
with  Tobit  xiii.  21,  22,  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
book  of  Tobit. 

Texts  of  Tobit. — There  have  descended  to  us 
no  less  than  six  different  texts  of  the  book  of 
Tobit. 

1.  Jerome's  Latin  text. — ^This  is  a  translation 
from  the  lost  Chaldaean.  '  I  do  not  cease  to 
wonder  at  your  urgency,'  says  Jerome  (Pref.  to 
Tobit) ;  '  you  reqtiire  of  me  to  translate  into 
Latin  a  book  written  in  Chaldee,  the  book  of  the 
two  Tobiases. ...  I  have  done  so  at  your  request, 
but  not  of  my  own  wish,  for  the  zeal  of  the  Jews 
reproaches  us  for  translating  for  Latin  ears  what 
is  opposed  to  their  canon.  But  preferring  t<) 
displease  the  Pharisees  rather  than  to  decline  the 
command  of  my  bishop,  I  have  done  as  well  as  I 
could  ;  and  as  the  Chaldee  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  Hebrew,  I  found  a  man  perfectly  acquainted 
with  both  tongues,  and  giving  one  day  to  the 
task,  I  procured  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis,  who 
wrote  down  from  my  dictation  in  Latin  what 
the  other  uttered  in  Hebrew.'  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  Jerome  considered  the  Chaldee 
to  be  the  original,  for  he  says  nothing  of  the  Greek 
text,  with  which,  however,  he  must  necessarily 
have  been  acquainted.  The  Chaldee  text  iias  not 
since  been  heard  otj  but  judging  from  the  hur- 
ried work  of  Jerome,  it  must  have  difl'ered  widely 
in  several  of  its  details  from  tlie  present  Greek. 

2.  The  Greek  text. — This  is  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint,  from  which  tlie  English  version  has 
been  made.  Eichhom,  Jahn,  and  many  others 
consider  the  Greek  as  the  original  ;  wliile  this  text 
is  more  copious  in  the  moral,  the  Latin  of  Jerome 
is  more  detailed  in  the  historical  paits  (comp. 
chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  viii.,  ix.,  xi.,  and  xiv.). 

3.  The  Antehieronymian  Latin  Version,  pub- 
lished by  Sabatier.  This  is  from  the  Greek,  and 
Ilgen  maintains  that  it  was  partly  employed  by 
Jerome  in  his  version.  It  differs  however  con- 
siderably from  the  Greek,  both  in  omissions  (see 
chaps,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.)  and  additions 
(see  i.,  vii.,  xi.,  xiv.). 

4.  The  Syriac  Version. —  This  too  is  made 
from  the  Greek,  but  is  also  distinguished  by  se- 
veral additions  and  omissions  after  chaps,  vii.,  xi. 

5.  3'Ae  Hebrew  text  of  Sebastian  Munster. — 
This  was  first  published  at  Basel  in  1542,  and 
again  in  Walton's  Polyglott.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  respecting  the  history  of  tliis  text.  D«" 
Wette  considers  it  a  free  recension  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  Ilgen  thinks  it  the  work  of  an 
Italian  Jew,  who  lived  at  latest  in  the  5ti) 
century.  He  makes  use  of  it  to  correct  Um 
Greek. 

6.  The  Hebrew  text  of  Paul  Fagius. — Pub- 
lished first  at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  afitef^ 
wards  by  this  learned  Reformer  in  1542.     It  is 
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Baft  pto^ly  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  as  some 
btLve  aiipposed,  but  ralher  a  mixed  text  formed 
from  the  Greek,  Italic,  and  other  sources.  It 
altogether  omits  chapters  xii.  and  xiii. — W.  W. 

TOGARMAH  (HOnjh,  nonjin,  or  in  some 
Codices  transposed  HDJiri),  is  the  Hebrew  name 
of  Annenia,  which  in  the  Septiiagint  translation 
is  called  ©opya/xd,  &tpyand,  Qvpya/xd,  and 
€)upyapi.  According  to  Moses  Chorenensis, 
the  Armenians  consider  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  Gomer,  through  Toigom,  and  therefore  they 
call  themselves  the  house  of  Torgom.  The  sons 
of  Gomer  were  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togarmah 
(Gen.  X.  3 ;  1  Chron.  i.  6).  The  name  "IJin,  for 
Turk  and  Turkoman,  reminds  us  of  HDIJin. 

Armenia  was,  according  to  Strabo  (xi.  13.  9, 
p.  529),  distinguisiied  by  the  production  of  good 
horses  (comp.  Xenoph.  Anah.  iv.  5.  24 ;  Herod, 
vii.  40).  This  account  harmonizes  with  the 
statement  that  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  in 
the  fairs  of  Tyre  in  horses,  and  horsemen,  and 
mules  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14).  The  situation  of  To- 
garmah was  north  of  Palestine  :  '  Gomer  and  all 
his  bands  ;  the  house  of  Togarmah  of  the  north- 
quarters'  (Ezek.   xxxviii.  6).     The  countries  of 

D"nK  and  '3D  (Miwos),  and  also  7111,  were 
contiguous  to  Togarmah  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  1.  6; 
compare  the  articles  Ararat,  Armenia  ;  see  also 
Moses  Chorenensis,  Historice  Armen.  lib.  iii., 
Amien.  edidit,  lat.  vert.  7iotisque  illusir.  W.  e( 
G.  Whistonii,  Lond.  1736  ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i. 
1,  305  ;  D.  Micliaelis,  Spicilegium  Geographiee, 
torn.  i.  67-78 ;  Klaproth's    Travels,   ii.  64).  — 

C.  H.  F.  B. 
TOMB.     [Burial.] 

TONGUE  d'lE'^  ;  Sept. -yXio-o-o,  (^uii/Tf ;  Vulg. 
lingua,  as),  is  used,  1.  literally,  for  the  human 
tongue.  '  Every  one  that  lappeth  the  water  with 
his  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth'  (Judg.  vii.  5 ;  Job 
xxvii.  4;  Ps.  xxxv.  28;  xxxix.  1,  3;  li.  14; 
Ixvi.  17  ;  Prov.  xv.  2;  Zech.  xiv.  12;  Mark  vii. 
33,  35;  Luke  i.  64;  xvi.  24;  Rom.  iii.  13; 
1  Cor.  xiv.  9;  James  i.  26;  iii.  5,  6,  8;  1  Pet. 
iii.  ID;  Rev.  xvi.  10;  Ecclus.  xvii.  6;  Wisd.  x. 
21 ;  2  Mace.  vii.  4;  fw  the  tongue  of  the  dog, 
Ps.  Ixviii.  23 ;  of  the  viper.  Job  xx.  16  ;  of  idols, 
Baruch  vi.  8;  the  tongues  of  the  seven  brethren 
cut  out,  2  Mace.  vii.  4, 10  ;  comp.  Prov.  x.  20). 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered,  why 
Gideon's  three  hundred  followers  should  have  been 
selected  becaiise  they  lapped  water  out  of  their 
bands,  standing  or  perhaps  moving  onward, 
while  they  who  stayed  and  '  bowed  down  to  drink' 
were  rejected.  Josephus  says,  that  the  former 
thereby  showed  their  timorousness  and  fear  of 
being  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  that  these 
poor-spirited  men  were  chosen  on  purpose  to  illus- 
trate the  power  of  God  in  the  victory  (^Antiq.  v. 
6.  3.)  On  Mark  vii.  33,  35,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  offers 
the  interpretation,  that  it  was  the  deaf  and  stam- 
mering man  himself  who  put  his  own  fingers  into 
his  ears  to  intimate  his  deafness;  spat  or  emptied 
his  mouth,  that  the  Saviour  might  look  at  his 
Ijngue;  touched  liis  own  tongue  to  intimate  that 
lie  could  not  speak ;  looked  up  to  heaven  as  im- 
ploring divine  aid;  and  groaned  to  denote  his 
distress  mider  his  afSiction ;  and  that  our  Sa- 
viour sim.ply  said  'be  opened'  (^Commentcrj/). 
This  exp'aaatioa  certainly  clean  the  passage  of 
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gome  obscurities.  James  iii.  8,  Dr.  Macknight 
translates,  '  But  the  tongue  of  men  no  one  con 
subdue,'  that  is,  the  tongue  of  otlier  men,  for  tlie 
apostle  is  exhorting  the  Christian  to  subdue  liLs 
own  (comp.  ver.  1 3).  He  observes  that  CEcume* 
nius  read  the  passage  interrogatively,  as  much  as 
to  say.  Wild  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  marine  ani- 
mals, have  been  tamed  by  man,  and  can  no  man 
tame  the  tongue  ?  2.  It  is  personijied.  '  Unto 
me  every  tongue  shall  swear,'  that  is,  every  man 
(Isa.  xiv.  23  ;  comp.  Rom.  xiv.  1 1 ;  Phil.  ii.  11.; 
Isa.  liv.  1 7).  The  tongue  is  said  to  rejoice  (Acts  ii. 
26)  ;  to  meditate  (Ps.  Iii.  2)  ;  to  hate  (Prov.  xxvi. 
28) ;  to  be  bridled  (James  i.  26)  ;  to  be  tamed 
(James  iii.  8  ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  18,  &c.).  It 
is  apostrophized  (Ps.  cxx.  3).  3.  It  is  used  by 
•metonymy  for  speech  generally.  '  Let  us  not 
love  in  tongue  only'  (1  John  iii.  18;  comp. 
yXfiffCTTj  ^lAoj,  Theogn.  Ixiii,  13;  Jobvi.  30;  xv. 
5 ;  Prov.  vi.  24) ;  '  a  soft  tongue,'  j.  e.  sootljing 
lamguage  (xxv.  15).  '  Accuse  not  a  servant  to  his 
master,"  literally,'  hurt  not  with  thy  tongue'  (Prov. 
XXX.  10)  ;  '  the  law  of  kindness  is  in  her  tongue,' 
«.  e.  speech  (xxxi.  26  ;  Isa.  iii.  8  ;  1.  4  ;  Wisd.  i.  6). 
4.  For  a  particular  laiiguage  or  dialect,  spoken 
by  any  particular  people.  '  Every  one  after  his 
tongue'  (Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  49; 
Esth.  i.  22  ;  Dan.  i.  4;  John  v.  2;  AcU  i.  19; 
ii.  4,  8,  11;  xxvi.  14;  1  Cor.  xii.  10;  xiii.  1  ; 
xiv.  2;  Rev.  xvi.  16).  5.  For  \\\e  people  speak- 
ing a  language  (Isa.  Ixvi.  18 ;  Dan.  iii.  4,  7,  &c. 
Rev.  v.  9;  vii.  9 ;  x.  11;  xi.  9:  xiv.  6;  xvii, 
15).  6.  It  is  nseA figuratively  for  anything  resem- 
bling a  tongue  in  shape.  Thus,  '  a  wedge  of  gold,' 
literally  a  '  tongue'  (Josh.  vii.  21,  24;  yXUffva 
fila  ■)^vari ;  Vulg.  regula  aurea.)  The  French 
still  say  un  lingot  d'or,  'a  little  tongue  of  gold,' 
whence,  by  corruption,  our  word  '  ingot.'  '  The 
bay  that  looketh  southward,'  literally  '  tongue' 
(xv.  2;  xviii.  19)  ;  'a  tongue  of  fire'  (Isa.  v.  24  ; 
comp.  Acts  ii.  3 ;  Isa.  xi.  15).  7.  Some  of  the 
Hebrew  idioms,  phrases,  &c.,  formed  of  tliis 
word  are  highly  expressive.  Thus,  'an  evil 
speaker'  (Ps.  cxl.  1 1 ;  ])^h  K^'N,  literally, '  a  man 
of  tongue;'  comp.  Ecclus.  viii.  3,  and  see  Eccles. 
x.  11,  Hebrew,  or  margin);  'a  froward,'  or  rather 
•  false  tongue'  (Prov.  x.  31 ;  niaSnn  \'\lih,  '  a 
tongue   of  revolvings')  ;   '  a  wholesome  tongue  ' 

(Prov.  XV.  4  ;  jIB''?  J^EJIO,  literally, '  the  healing 
of  the  tongue,'  reconciliation,  &c. ;  Sept,  iaffis 
yKuffffTis,  lingua placahil is') ;  'a  backbiting  tongue 
(Prov.  xxv.  23 ;  100,  '  secret ;'  '  slow  of  speech 

(Exod.  iv.  10;  IIC^  123,  literally,  'heavy  of 
tongue,'  unfit  to  be  an  orator ;  ^paSvyKuffffos  ; 
contrast  Ecclus.  iv.  29)  ;  '  the  tongue  of  the  stam- 
merer' (Isa.  xxxii.  4),  i.  e.  rude,  illiterate  (comp, 
xxxv.  6;  on  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  see  Lowth).  In 
xxxiii.  19,  it  means  a  foreign  language,  which 
seems  gibberish  to  those  who  do  not  understaml 
it  (comp.  Ezek.  iii.  5)  ;  '  the  tongue  of  the  learned' 
(Isa.  1.  4),  i.  e.  of  the  instructor.  The  lexicons  will 
point  out  many  otljer  instances.  8.  Some  me^a- 
^Aorica^ expressions  are  highly  significant.  Thus, 
Hos.  vii.  16,  '  the  rage  of  the  tongue,'  t.  e.  verbal 
abuse;  '  strife  of  tongues' (Ps.  xxxi.  20);  'scourge 
of  the  tongue'  (Job  v.  21  [Kxecjraxion]  ;  compk 
Ecclus.  xxvi.  6;  xxviii.  17);  'snare  of  the  sljA- 
derous  tongue'  (li.  2);  on  the  piirase  'straogt 
tongue'  (^Isa.  xxviii.  1 1),  see  Lowkb  ootc»OB  ««*« 
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9-12,  and  afterwards  the  vivid  rendering  of  the 
Vulg. ;  '  to  slip  witli  the  tongue"  (Ecclus.  xx.  18 ; 
XXV.  8),  t.  e,  "se  inadvertent  or  unguarded  speech  ; 
'they  bend  their  tongues,  their  bows,  for  lies' 
(Jer.   ix.  3),  i.  e.  tell  determined  and  malicious 
falsehoods  ;  '  they  sharpen  their  tongues'  (Ps.  civ. 
3),  i.  e.  prepare  cutting  speeches  (comp.  Ivii.  4)  ; 
•  to  smooth  the  tongue'  (Jer.  xxiii.  31),  employ 
flattering  language ;  '  to  smite  with  the  tongue' 
(Jer.  xviii.  18),  i.  e.  to  traduce — if  it  should  not 
be  rendered,  '  on  the  tongue,'  alluding  to  a  punish- 
ment for  false  witness  ;  '  to  lie  in  wait  with  the 
tongue'  (Ecclus.  v.  14) ;  <  to  slick  out  the  tongue 
(Isa.  Ivii.  4),  J.  e.  to  mock;  '  against  any  of  the 
children  of  Israel  sliall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue' 
(Exod.  xi.  7), «'.  e.  none  shall  hurt  them ;  but  both 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  have,  '  not  a  dog  belonging  to 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  howl,  which,  as  op<- 
posed  to  the  '  great  cry'  in  Egypt  over  the  first- 
born, means,  not  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
have  cause  to  wail  (Josh.  x.  21  ;  Judith  xi.  9). 
'  To  hide  under  the  tongue,'  means,  to  have  in  the 
mouth,    whether  spoken   of    hidden   wickedness 
(Job  XX.  12;  comp.  Ps.  x.  7),  or  delicious  lan- 
guage (Cant.  iv.  11)  ;  'the  word  of  God  in  the 
tongue,'  denotes  inspiration  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2) ;  '  to 
divide  the  tongues  of  the  wicked,'  is  to  raise  up 
dissensions  among  tliem  (Ps.  Iv.  9;  comp.  2  Sam. 
XV.  34  ;  xvii.  14,  15).     'The  tongue  cleaving  to 
the  palate,'  sifcnifies  profound  attention  (Job.  xxix. 
10),  or  excessive  thirst  (Lam.  iv.  4  ;  comp.  xxii. 
16):  '  to  cause  the  tongue  to  cleave  to  tlie  palate,' 
is  to  inflict  supernatural  dumbness  (Ezek.  iii.  26  ; 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  6).     9.  Some  beautiful  comparisons 
occur.     '  An  evil  tongue  is  a  sharp  sword'  (Ps. 
Ivii.  4)  ;  'the  tongue  of  tlie  wise  is  health'  (Prov. 
xii.  18) ;  '  like  choice  silver'  (x.  20),  e.  e.  his  words 
are  solid,  valuable,  sincere.      10.  The  vices  of 
the  tongue  are  specified  in  great  variety  :  flattery 
(Ps.  V.  9  ;  Prov.  xxviii.  33) ;  backbiting  (Ps.  xv. 
3),  literally,  '  run  about  with  the  tongue'  (Prov. 
XXV.  23)  ;  deceit  (Ps.  1.  19) ;  unrestrained  speech 
(Ixxiii.  9) ;  lying    (cix.    2) ;    'a   lying  tongue 
hateth  those  that  are  afflicted  by  it'  (Prov.  xxvi. 
28 ;  comp.  Tac.  {Agr.  42)  Proprium  humani  in- 
genii   est,   odisse,    quern    laeseris).     'They   have 
taught  tlieir  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and  weary  them- 
selves to   commit   iniquity'  (Jer.  ix.  5) — words 
which  beautifully  illustrate  tlie  fact,  tliat  false- 
hood and  vice  are  not  natural,  but  are  a  restraint 
and  compulsion  upon  nature  ;  '  double-tongued' 
(I  Tim.  iii.  8),  Si\oyos,  saying  one  thing  to  this 
man  and  another  to  that  (comp.  Ecclus.  v.  9, 14 ; 
xxviii.  13).      The    retribution    of   evil   speakers 
brought  on  themselves  (Ps.   Ixiv.  8).      11.  The 
virtuous  uses  of  the  tongue  are  specified  :  '  keep- 
ing the  tongue'   (Ps.  xxxiv.  13;   1  Pet.   iii.  10; 
Prov.  xxi.  23)  ;  '  ruling  the  tongue'  (Ecclus.  xix. 
6;  James  i.   26);   the   origin  of  the  right  and 
wrong  use   of  the   tongue   traced   to   the   heart 
(Matt.  xii.  34).     12.  Mistranslations:  as  'hold- 
ing the  tongue  ;'  the  Hebrews  had  no  such  idiom 
(Ps.  xxxix.  2  ;  comp.  the  Bible  and  prayer-book 
version  of  Habak.  i.  13).     In  Ezra  iv.  7,  '  the  Sy- 
rian tongue,'  literally,  '  in  Syriac'  (Esth,  vii.  4  ; 
Ecclus.  XX.  i.  7).      Our  mistranslation  of  Prov. 
xvi.   1,  has  misled   many  :   '  The  preparations  of 
the  heart  in  man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is 
from  the  Lord,'  literally,  •  Of  man  are  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart,  liut  a  hearing  of  the  tongue  is  of 
♦iie  Lord.'     1 3.  "The  miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  as 
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well  as  its  corresponding  gift  of  interpretation, hai 
been  the  subject  of  two  opinions.     It  was  promised 
by  Christ  to  believers  :  they  shall  speak  yxiaaaii 
Katvais  (Mark  xvi.  17);  and  fulfilled  at  Pente- 
cost, when  the  apostles  and  their  companions  '  be- 
gan to  speak   k-repais  yXaxrvais''  (Acts  ii.  4,  1 1  ; 
comp.  Acts  X.  46;  xix.  6;   1  Cor.  xii.  30;  xiv. 
2,  39).     In  the  last  passage  we  have  '  to  pray  in  a 
tongue'  (ver.  14), 'to  speak   words  in  a  tongue' 
(ver.  19);  'tongues'  (1   Cor.  xii.  10,28;  xiii.  8; 
xiv.  22,  26).     Tlie  obvious  explanation  of  most  of 
these  passages  is,  to  speak  in  other  living  Ian- 
guages,  the   supernatural    acquisition   of  which 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  a 
means  of  diffusing  it.     But  some  verses  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  strange, 
ecstatic,  inspired,  unearthly  language  ;  but  these 
all  admit  of  a  different  solution.     In  ver.  2,  '  he 
who  speaketh  in  a  tongue'  evidently  means,  he 
who  speaks   some  foreign  living   language ;  the 
sujiplied  word  '  unknown'  in  the  Aulh.  Vers,  is 
needless,  and  misleads  tlie  English  reader.     It  is 
further  said  that  '  he  edifieth  himself  (which,  as 
Macknight  justly  pleads,  required  that  lie  should 
imderstand  himself),  and  edifietli  the  cliurch  also 
if  an  interpreter  were  present  (ver.  28).  The  apostle 
says  (ver.  14),  '  If  I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit 
prayeth,   but   my   understanding    is  unfruitful,' 
which  words  in  English  seem  to  intimate  that  the 
speaker  might  not  understand  himself;  but  the 
words  b  56  voSsfiov  signify, '  my  meaning'  (comp. 
1  Cor.  ii.  16  ;  Vulg.  sensum  domini),  or,  as  Ham- 
mond and  Schleusner  say, '  my  faculty  of  thinking 
upon  and  explaining  to  others  the  meaning  of  what 
I  utter'  (comp.  vers.  15,  19),  though  in  ver.  15 
some  take  t^S  vdi  as  a  dativus  commodi,  and  ren- 
der, '  that  others  may  understand.'  The  key  to  the 
difficulties  of  this  subject  is  the  supposed  absence 
of  an  inspired  interjireter  (ver.  2S),  m  wliicli  case 
tlie  gift  would  not  be  profitable   to  the  hearers. 
The  gift  of  tongues  was  to  cease  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8). 
See  Macknight's  notes  on  1  Cor.  xiv. ;  Olshau- 
sen's  Comment,  on  Ads  ii.  4  ;  Neander's  Hist,  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  and  in  Bibl.  Repos.,  iv.p.  249, 
&c. ;  Stosch,  Archteol.  CEcon.  N.  T.,  p.  93;  Ga- 
taker,  ad  M.  Anton.,  p.  120;  and  Ernesti,  Lex. 
Techn.  Gr.  Rhet.,  p.  62.— J.  F.  D. 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  "We  have 
already  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the  articles 
Babei.  (vol.  i.  p.  266,  col.  2),  and  Nations,  Dis- 
persion OK  (vol.  ii.  pp.  393-395).  Trusting  to 
the  favour  of  our  readers  to  ])eruse  those  passages, 
we  shall  now  first  cite  the  part  of  the  primeval 
history  wliich  relates  the  fact,  so  remarkable  and 
influential  upon  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  man- 
kind ;  and  th^n  we  projiose  to  oll'er  observations 
and  opinions  upon  tlie  narrative. 

'  And  all  the  earth  was  [in  the  use  of]  the  same 
language  and  the  same  words.  And  it  was  in 
their  migrating  from  the  east  that  they  discovered 
a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  they  settled 
there.  And  they  spake  each  to  other.  Come,  let 
us  make  bricks,  and  let  us  bum  them  completely. 
And  the  brick  was  to  them  for  stone,  and  the 
asphalt  [bitumen]  was  to  them  for  cement.  And 
they  spake.  Come,  let  us  build  for  ourselves  a 
city  and  a  tower,  and  its  top  in  the  sky,  and  let 
ns  make  for  ourselves  a  name  [a  designation  of 
eminence,  and  which  may  well  denote  a  sign, 
land-mark,  or  rallying  point,  as  in  Isa.  It.  13], 
that  we  may  not  be  dispersed  over  the  face  of  tat 
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whole  earth.  And  Jehovah  descended  to  inspect 
the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  sons  of  mc-n  were 
building.  And  Jehovah  spake,  Behold  the  people 
is  one,  and  the  language  one  to  the  whole  of  them  ; 
and  this  is  their  beginning  for  doing  [t.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  self-will],  and  now  nothing  what- 
ever which  they  may  take  into  their  heads  to  do 
will  be  prevented  them.  Come,  let  us  descend, 
and  there  put  confusion  into  their  speech,  so  that 
Ihey  shall  not  understand  the  speech  of  each  other. 
And  Jehovah  dispersed  them  thence  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth:  and  they  ceased  from  build- 
ing the  city.  For  that  reason  its  name  was  called 
Babel,  because  there  Jehovah  put  confusion  into 
the  speech  of  the  whole  earth,  and  thence  Jehovah 
dispersed  them  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ' 
(Gen.  xi.  1-10). 

Obs.  Verse  1 ;  As  the  Hebrew  word  for  one  has 
a  plural,  used  in  the  second  member  of  this  sen- 
tence, but  which  we  cannot  imitate,  we  have  ren- 
dered it  in  both  cases  the  same,  whicli  sufficiently 
expresses  the  idea. — A'erse  3 :  Literally,  if  we 
might  coin  an  English  cognate  verb.  Let  us  brick- 
make  bricks.  The  existence  of  such  a  verb  in 
Hebrew  pretty  clearly  indicates  that  this  simple 
and  early  art  was  in  previously  common  use. — 
Verse  4  :  '  Top  in  the  sky  ;'  i.  e.,  their  intention 
was  to  carry  their  tower  to  a  great  height.  So  the 
cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  described  as  'walled 
up  to  heaven.'  Also  the  expression  indicates  pride 
and  impiety. — Verse  6  ;  The  exact  sense  of  the 
verb  zamani  is  expressed  by  the  common  phrase  of 
taking  into  the  head — an  arbitrary  fancy,  an  irra- 
tional resolution. 

I.  Tliis  narration  is  given  in  the  extreme  style 
of  anthropopatiiic  and  anthropomorphic  descrip- 
tion (see  vol.  i.  pp.  66, 161,  267  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  394) 
Not  only  was  this  style  the  best  adapted,  rather 
we  must  say,  the  only  one  adapted,  to  the  com- 
prehension of  mankind  in  the  infantile  state  of  our 
race,  but  it  awakens  our  minds  to  a  deeper  mean- 
ing :  it  conveys  the  most  explicit  and  expressive 
idea  of  a  communion  of  tlie  creature  with  the 
Creator,  an  intercourse  of  man  with  God,  a 
REVELATION  of  the  Supreme  Will  as  to  purpose 
and  authority.  Let  it  be  expunged,  and  we  have 
no  hold  of  the  all-momentous  reality  of  a  mani- 
festation from  tlie  Lord  of  the  universe  to  the 
mind  of  man,  which  shall  be  sure  in  its  principle 
and  safe  in  its  effects — the  combination  of  moral 
desert  and  invincible  power  in  the  Highest  Being, 
and  of  holiness  and  love  in  his  administration. 
Let  it  be  expunged,  and  any  assignable  revelation 
upon  the  duty  and  prospects  of  the  creature  would 
be  indistinguisliable  from  the  products  of  the  mind 
itself,  tlie  mere  fabric  of  its  own  reasoning  powers. 
Tlie  mental  picture  of  a  celestial  palace,  of  the 
Deity  coming  down  from  it,  of  his  exploring  and 
inspecting,  of  his  deliberating  and  weighing  con- 
tingencies, of  his  concluding  and  acting, — these 
form  the  first  and  most  childlike  form  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  God's  perfections,  truth,  and  dominion. 
This  is  the  representation  which  reigns  in  the 
earliest  Scriptures;  and  though,  in  the  subse- 
quent records  of  revelation,  we  can  trace  a  very 
perceptible  advancement,  still  the  principle  re- 
mains ill  all  its  gradations  of  ascent  to  the  very 
last  and  highest  forms  of  communication  from 
God  to  man.  The  style  is  ever,  '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord — tlie  Lord  spake — the  Lord  appeared — 
God  8|iake  unto  the  fathers  by  Uie  prophets,  and 
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unto  us  by  his  Son— He  who  sittelh  upon  th« 
tlirone,  saith.'  We  add  a  passage  from  a  German 
essay,  which,  we  humbly  think,  can  scarcely  be 
too  strongly  recommended  :  '  The  languages  of 
men,  in  tlie  first  ages  of  the  world,  comprised,  of 
natural  necessity,  liut  very  few  words.  Those 
words  did  not  reach  to  the  expression  of  that 
which  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses ;  they  for 
the  most  part  expressed  only  such  objects  as  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  organic  perceptions,  or  are 
felt  in  our  inward  experience.  W  heii,  then,  it 
pleased  God  to  impart  to  men  the  instruction 
which  they  needed,  by  appeara7ices,  whether  vi- 
sions or  manifestations,  iiis  wisdom  saw  fit,  in 
order  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  invisible  things, 
to  avail  itself  of  terms  derived  from  sensible  objects 
and  sensible  perceptions.  And,  as  men  cannot 
pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  themselves  and  the 
things  which  surround  them,  it  was  not  possible 
to  bring  within  their  compieliension  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  exalted  nature  of  the  Deity  in 
any  other  way  than  that  GOD  should  speak  of 
himself  as  if  he  were  a  human  being,  and 
thought,  and  felt,  and  acted  like  a  human  being. 
Only  by  means  of  this  wise  condescension  of  God, 
placing  his  own  attributes  and  counsels  in  a  con- 
stant comparison  with  the  faculties  and  menial 
operations  of  men,  could  mortals  arrive  at  the 
necessary,  though  as  yet  very  feeble,  knowledge 
of  the  invisible  and  eternal  Creator'  (Seiler,  in 
Pye  Smith's  Script.  Testi^nony  to  the  Messiah, 
vol.  iii.  Append,  ii.). 

Upon  this  principle  of  Bible  interpretation,  in 
itself  most  important  and  incontrovertible,  while 
its  application  to  any  particular  case  must  be 
specially  judged  of,  we  conceive  that  the  passage 
before  us  may  be  resolved  into  a  statement  to  this 
efl'ect : — 

An  orderly  and  peaceful  distribution  and  mi- 
gration of  the  families  descended  from  Noah  had 
been  directed  by  divine  authority,  and  carried 
into  general  efl'ect  (see  p.  393  of  this  volume). 
But  there  was  a  part  of  mankind  wlio  would  not 
conform  themselves  to  this  wise  and  benevolent 
arrangement.  This  rebellious  parly,  having  dis- 
covered a  region  to  their  taste,  determined  to  re- 
main in  it.  Tiiey  built  their  houses  in  conti- 
guity, and  proceeded  to  the  other  method  describei 
for  guarding  against  any  further  division  of  thei 
company.  This  was  an  act  of  rebellion  againa. 
the  divine  government.  The  omniscient  and 
righteous  God  therefore  frustrated  it,  by  inflicting 
upon  them  a  remarkable  afl'ection  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  which  produced  discord  and  sepa- 
ration. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  dogmatically 
affirm  that  this  infliction  was  absolutely  and 
visibly  miraculous.  It  is  an  undeniable  cha- 
racter of  the  Scriptural  idiom,  especially  in  tlie 
Old  Testament,  that  verbs  denoting  direct  effi- 
ciency are  used  when  only  mediate  action  is  to 
be  imderstood,  or  permission,  or  declaration. 
Instances  are  numerous  :  e.  g.,  '  God  caused  me 
to  wander  '  (Gen.  xx.  13)  ;  '  I  have  made — given 
—  sustained'  (xxvii.  37);  tiie  'hardening  of 
wicked  men's  hearts'  (Exod.  vii. ;  Isa.  vi.,  &c.); 
'  I  will  come  up  into  the  midst  of  them '  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  5).  See  many  examples  in  Mr.  Hartwell 
Home's  Introd.,  7th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  459.  And  all 
such  declarations  are  perfectly  true.  The  Infi* 
uitely  Wise  and  Holy  and  Powerful  worketh  all 
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things  according  to  the  counsel  of  bis  own  will, 
as  much  when  his  operation  is  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  rational  creatures  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  own  faculties,  as  when  there  is  a 
miraculous  intervention.  Mr.  Shuckford  inclines, 
at  least,  to  the  opinion  that  the  whole  was  the 
result  of  natural  and  moral  second  causes,  fulfill- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Most  High.  '  The  builders 
of  Babel  were  evidently  projectors  ;  their  designed 
tower  is  a  proof  of  it.  And  if  they  had  one 
project,  and  that  an  idle  one,  why  might  not 
they  have  others  ?  Language  was  but  one,  until 
they  came  to  multijjy  the  tongues  ;  but  that  one 
was  without  doubt  scanty,  fit  only  to  express  the 
early  thoughts  of  mankind,  who  had  not  yet 
"  subdued  "  the  world  (Gen.  i.  28),  nor  arrived  at 
a  large  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
tilings  of  it.  Men  now  began  to  build  towers,  to 
open  to  themselves  views  of  a  larger  fame,  and 
consequently  of  greater  scenes  of  action  than  their 
ancestors  had  pursued.  And  why  may  not  the 
thought  of  finding  new  names  for  the  things 
which  their  enlarged  notions  offered  to  their  con- 
sideration, have  now  risen  ?  God  is  said  to  have 
•'  come  down  and  confounded  their  language  ;" 
but  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  things  spoken  of  as 
immediately  done  by  God  which  were  effected, 
not  by  extraordinary  miracle,  but  by  the  course 
of  things  permitted  by  him,  to  work  out  what  lie 
would  have  done  in  the  world.  Language  was 
without  doubt  enlarged  at  some  particular  time ; 
and  if  a  great  deal  was  attempted  at  once, 
confusion  would  naturally  arise.  The  men  of 
Shinar  were  got  away  from  their  ancestors,  and 
their  heads  were  full  of  innovations  ;  and  the  pro- 
jectors being  many,  the  projects  might  be  different, 
and  the  leading  men  might  make  up  several  parties 
amongst  them.  If  we  were  to  suppose  the  whole 
number  of  them  to  be  no  more  tlian  a  thousand, 
twenty  or  thirty  persons,  endeavouring  to  invent 
new  words  and  spreading  them  amongst  their  com- 
))anions,  might  in  time  cause  a  deal  of  confusion. 
It  does  indeed  look  more  like  a  miracle  to  sup- 
pose the  Confusion  of  Tongues  effected  instantly, 
in  a  moment ;  but  the  text  does  not  oblige  us  to 
think  it  so  sudden  a  production.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  Babel  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations 
might  be  several  years ;  and  perhaps  all  this  time 
a  difference  was  growing  up,  until  at  length  it 
came  to  such  a  height  as  to  cause  them  to  form 
different  companies,  and  so  to  separate' (CoMwec^ 
of  Hist.  i.  133-135). 

II.  The  date  of  this  event  we  cannot  satisfac- 
torily place  so  early  as  at  100  years  after  the  flood, 
as  it  is  in  the  commonly  received  clironology. 
Every  view  that  we  can  take  of  tlie  previous 
liistory  inclines  us  to  one  of  the  ferger  systems, 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  which  gives  530  years, 
or  that  of  Josepiius,  adopted  with  a  little  emenda- 
tion by  Dr.  Hales,  whicli  gives  600  years;  and 
thus  we  have  at  least  five  centuries  for  the  inter- 
vening period.  Professor  Wallace,  in  his  ela- 
borate work,  makes  it  more  than  eight  centuries 
(^Dissertation  on  the  True  Age  of  the  World, 
and  the  Chronology  to  the  Christian  Era,  1844, 
p.  298). 

III.  Upon  the  question.  Whether  all  of  man- 
kind were  engaged  in  this  act  of  concerted  dis- 
obedience, or  only  a  part  If  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  adduce  irrefragable  evidence  ou  either 
aide,  but  we  tliiitk  tliat  there  i«  a  great  prepoQ< 
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derance  of  argument  on  the  part  of  the  laftet 
supposition.  The  simple  phraseology  of  tlie  text 
wears  an  appearance  of  favouring  the  former ; 
but  the  extreme  brevity  and  insulated  character 
of  tiiese  primeval  fragments  forbid  our  arguing 
from  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  first  and  the  se- 
cond sentence.  It  is  a  common  idiom  in  Hebrew^ 
that  a  pronoun,  whether  separate  or  guIUxed,  stands 
at  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  even  when 
that  subject  may  be  different  and  remote  from  the 
nearest  preceding,  and  requires  to  be  supplied  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  Instances :  Ps. 
ix.  13  (12);  xviii.  15  (14);  xliv.  3  (2);  Ixv. 
10  (9)  ;  cv.  37.  So  far  as  tlie  grammatical 
structure  is  concerned,  we  may  regard  the  two 
sentences  as  mutually  independent ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  question  is  open  to  considerations 
of  reason  and  probability.  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  Noah  (who,  according  to  tlie  Hebrew 
chronology,  lived  350  years  beyond  the  time  of 
the  deluge ;  but  this  we  do  not  urge,  for  we  em- 
brace a  longer  series  of  years),  and  Shem,  and  all 
others  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  were  confe- 
derates in  this  proceeding.  Hence  llie  opinion 
has  been  maintained,  more  or  less  definitely,  by 
many  critics  and  expositors,  that  it  was  perpe- 
trated by  only  a  part  of  mankind,  chiefly  if  not 
solely  the  posterity  of  Ham,  and  upon  the  insti- 
gation and  under  the  guidance  of  Nimrod,  who 
(cli.  X.  10)  is  declared  to  have  had  Babel  for  the 
head  place  of  his  empire.  The  latter  jiart  of  this 
])Osition  is  asserted  by  Josepbus,  and  the  whole 
by  Augustine  and  other  ancients.  Of  modem 
writers  who  liave  maintained  tliis  opinion,  we 
may  specify  Luther,  Calvin  by  apparent  impli- 
cation, Cornelius  &  Lapide,  Bonfiere,  Poole  in 
bis  Eiu','i-,li  Annotations,  Patrick,  Wells,  Samuel 
Clarke  liie  annotator,  Henry,  by  implication; 
narratives  derived  from  Arabian  and  Hindoo 
sources,  in  Ciiarles  Taylor's  Illustrations  of 
Calmet,  Fragm.  528 ;  and  the  late  Jacob  Bryant, 
who,  thougli  too  imaginative  and  sanguine  a 
theorist,  and  defective  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  often  gives  us  valuable  col- 
lections of  facts  and  sound  reasonings  from  them 
(see  the  passages  quoted  from  him  in  p.  395  of 
this  volume).  A  considerable  part  of  his  cele- 
brated work,  \\\e  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology^ 
is  occupied  with  tracing  tlie  historical  vestiges  of 
the  builders  of  Babel,  whom,  on  grounds  of  high 
probability  at  least,  he  regards  as  Cuthites 
(assumed  to  be  a  dialectic  variety  for  Cushites), 
the  descendants  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  but 
with  whom  were  united  many  dissatisfied  and 
apostate  individuals  of  the  brandies  of  Japheth. 
Dr.  Doig,  in  the  article  '  Philology,'  in  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica  (seventh  edition,  1842)  has 
entered  at  some  length  into  this  question,  and 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  :  '  From  these 
circumstances,  we  hope  it  appears  that  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  building  the 
tower  of  Babel ;  that  the  language  of  all  tlie  human 
race  was  not  confounded  upon  that  occasion,  and 
that  the  dispersion  reached  only  to  a  combination 
of  Hamites,  and  of  the  most  prodigate  part  of  the 
two  other  families  who  had  joined  their  wicked 
confederacy.' 

IV.  Admitting,  however,  our  inability  to  de- 
termine, with  absolute  certainty,  on  which  side 
of  this  alternative  tlie  truth  lies,  no  difference 
accrues  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  What  wcw 
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lae  phenomena  of  the  case?  In  what  did  the 
Confusion  of  Tongues  actually  consist  f  For  the 
•inswer  a  considerable  variety  of  opinions  has 
been  promulgated. 

1.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  operation,  pro- 
luced  either  by  a  positively  miraculous  interven- 
lion,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  of  natural  causes 
ander  the  divine  direction,  was  not  upon  the 
words  or  the  modes  of  speech  at  all,  but  upon 
the  tempers  of  the  men  concerned ;  a  discordance 
of  minds,  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  of 
opinions  and  counsels,  upon  the  operations  and 
various  circumstances  of  the  building,  and  con- 
sequently an  angry  abandonment  of  the  work 
and  disruption  of  the  confederacy.  Such  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  minds  of  wicked  men  is  expressed 
in  Ps.  Iv.  10  :  '  Swallow  up  [i.  e.  demolish,  frus- 
trate] and  divide  [palag']  their  tongues.'  But 
the  declaration  of  verse  1  stands  in  apparent  op- 
position to  this  interpretation,  and  in  verse  6,  the 
unanimity  of  the  people  and  the  identity  of  their 
language  are  distinguished.  The  learned  and 
pious  Vitringa  explains  and  defends  it  at  great 
length.  He  places  it  in  juxtaposition  with  tlie 
hyjjothesis  of  a  sudden  impulse  to  new  habits  of 
pi'onimciation,  though  the  language  remained 
tlie  same.  He  regards  either  of  these  interpreta- 
tions as  perfectly  accordant  witli  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, but  he  seems  to  give  the  jireference  to  the 
former  (^Observ.  Sacrce,  torn.  i.  Diss.  i.  cap.  9). 
The  quotation  above  from  Shuckford  sujiports 
this  opinion. 

2.  Others  suppose  it  to  have  referred  to  opi- 
nion about  religion  and  worship;  ajjplying  the 
word  sapkak,  'lip,'  to  signify  confession  as  a 
religious  act,  and  affirming  this  meaning  to  be 
supported  by  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6  (5);  Isa.  xix.  13,  &c. 
But  tliat  interpretation  of  those  passages  is,  to  say 
tlie  least,  very  disputable :  also,  the  secondary 
use  of  saphah  to  denote  speech  or  lang^iage  as  a 
mode  or  system  of  speaking,  is  abundantly  esta- 
blislied  in  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  and  the  con- 
nection witii  the  term  words  in  the  case  before  us 
(verse  1)  determines  that  signification. 

3.  By  man)',  probably  most,  learned  and  emi- 
nent men,  it  is  supposed  that  there  was  a  miracu- 
lous infusion  into  the  minds  and  the  practical 
habit  of  the  Babel-builders,  of  languages  abso- 
lutely new  and  possessing  no  affinity  to  each 
other;  or  of  divergence  \x\to  varieties  of  dialect, 
radically  indeed  the  same,  but  mutually  unin- 
telligible; or  of  mere  alterations  in  i\\e  pronun- 
ciation, by  permutation  of  tiie  labial  letters  (for 
instance)  with  the  palatal.  Some,  among  wluim 
was  the  distinguished  divine  Vitringa,  conceive 
tlie  eflect  to  have  been  transient,  and  to  have  gra- 
dually worn  away  after  the  design  was  answered 
by  the  dispersion  ;  others,  that  it  was  permanent, 
producing  a  certain  number  of  great  stems  of  lan- 
guage, from  each  of  which  others  branched  out 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  vocal  deriva- 
tion. *  The  great  affinity  that  still  reigns  among 
the  kindred  dialects  of  the  east  and  the  remoter 
of  the  west,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  Confu- 
sion of  Tongues  consisted  rather  in  diversity  of 
pronunciation  of  the  same  words,  than  in  the  in- 
troduction of  new  words  expressing  the  same 
ideas'  (Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i. 
p.  365).  For  Mr.  Bryant's  opinion,  see  this 
volume,  p.  39'>. 

Tlie  hypothesis  of  a  change  in  the  pronuncia- 
voL,  II.  .57 
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tion  leading  to  diversified  results,  some  of  which 
might  be  of  persistent  influence,  appears  to  us  to 
have  the  most  of  probability  and  reason  on  its 
side. 

But  perhaps  we  need  not  lose  ourselves  in  the 
invention  of  conjectural  modes,  of  greater  or  less 
probability,  and  in  which  imagination  may  per- 
form a  principal  part.  We  will  ofl'er  only  two 
lines  of  consideration,  as  what  we  think  appli- 
cable to  the  inquiry. 

1.  The  all- comprehensive  providence  of  God, 
— the  great  chain  of  dependent  causes  and  effects, 
each  cause  being  an  effect  of  a  preceding  cause, 
and  each  effect  being  in  its  turn  a  new  cause  :  in 
a  word,  the  universal  government  of  the  Supreme 
Cause,  is  the  product  of  infitiite  wisdom  and  rec- 
titude, and  can  never  stand  in  need  of  being 
helped  out,  corrected,  or  remedied.  Supernatural 
events — miracles — are  such  only  to  our  limited 
perceptions ;  they  are  not  so  to  God.  In  his 
purposes  and  their  executive  performance  there  is 
no  deviation  from  the  pre-established,  all-harmo- 
nious course.  They  are  signs  and  wonders  to 
men,  inasmuch  as  tliey  stand  forth  in  prominent 
distinction  from  the  habitual  appearance  and 
sequence  of  things  ;  but  they  are  not  so  to  '  Him 
who  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will — with  whom  there  is  no  darkness 
at  all — no  variableness  nor  the  shadow  of  turning.' 

It  follows,  that  we  are  not  lightly  to  assume 
the  occurrence  of  supernatural  events.  Right 
views  of  the  divine  perfections,  the  analogies  of 
nature  and  providence,  and  the  current  evidence 
of  Scripture,  forbid  our  doing  so.  The  whole 
sum  of  events,  supernatural  (as,  from  our  feeble 
faculties,  we  will  call  them)  equally  with  the 
so-called  natural,  is  but  the  unfolding  of  tiie 
latent  energies  infused  by  the  Creator  into  the 
system  of  his  works  wlieii  he  gave  them  exist- 
ence, and  continually  operating  under  his  all- 
pervading  and  Almighty  activity.  It  follows, 
also,  that  in  any  instance,  we  are  not  warranted 
to  assume  an  amount  of  deviation  from  the  regu- 
lar order  of  things  beyond  that  which  isnecessary 
to  the  effect. 

Therefore,  in  tlie  case  of  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues,  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  end  designed 
that  any  new  language  or  languages  should  be 
introduced  into  the  mental  conceptions  or  the 
organic  expressions  of  the  persons  affected :  for 
all  that  was  requisite  would  be  accomplished  by 
some  differences  in  pronunciation,  or  by  a  few 
further  divergencies  of  meaning  and  shades  of 
meaning,  like  what  we  find  in  the  provincialisms 
and  dialects  of  all  living  languages.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  a  condition  of  things  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  directors  and  the  labour- 
ers, and  that  aggravated  by  consequent  mutual 
irritations,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  derange 
their  plans,  inflame  their  animosities,  and  drive 
them  to  separation  and  mutual  avoidance. 

2.  To  some  such  conclusion  as  this  we  are  led 
by  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  occurs  here 

twice,  773  balal, '  confound.'     Its  signification 

is  to  mingle  things  together  so  as  to  produce  com- 
pounds or  heterogeneous  masses.  It  occurs  nearly 
forty  times  in  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  where  prescriptions  are  given  fer 
the  compounding  of  various  substances  (flour, 
wine,  and  animal  flesh)  for  the  sacrificial-  ritw. 
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There  are  only  two  other  places  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  them  it  is  used 
metaphorically.  '  I  shall  be  anointed  [adverting 
probably  to  the  ceremonial  mixtures]  with  fresh 
oil'  (Ps.  xcii.  10).  '  Ephraim,  he  Rath  mixed 
himself  with  the  [heathen  and  idolatrous]  na- 
tions' (Hosea  vii.  8).  In  those  passages,  we  have 
the  whole  evidence  from  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  and  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  the  expression  describes  the  condition 
of  men  speaking  diflferent  dialects  of  the  same 
original  language ;  and  that  it  by  no  means  re- 
quires any  farther  extension. 

The  case,  however,  is  one  in  which  we  cannot 
presume  to  expect  positive  evidence.  The  fol- 
lowing positions  are  what  ajipear  to  the  writer  to 
possess  the  higher  degrees  of  probabiliry. 

1.  That  the  whole  scheme  was  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  plan  of  a  well-regulated  disper- 
sion of  families,  or  peaceful  parties  variously 
organized — the  plan  which  had  been  directed  by 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  to  accelerate  the  occu- 
pation and  culture  of  the  earth,  and  the  many 
advantages  consequent.  Upon  the  urgent  motives 
for  speedy  occupation,  see  p.  39.3  of  this  volume. 
To  counteract  this  beneficent  arrangement  the 
Jofty  edifice  was  to  be  a  signal-house,  a  rallying- 
point;  and  probably  on  the  site  had  been  already 
built,  and  around  it  speedily  would  be  built, 
.groups  of  habitations,  not  mere  tents,  but  houses 
with  brick  walls;  so  thai:  the  adventurers  had 
both  '  a  city  and  a  tower.' 

2.  That  the  persons  engaged  in  the  project  were 
not  the  whole  of  mankind,  but  a  body,  probably 
numerous  but  certainly  powerful,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  with  an  intermixture  of  some  other 
parties. 

3.  That  Nimrod  was  their  chief  instigator, 
that  he  became  their  leader  and  commander,  that 
some  of  them  remained  after  the  dispersion,  or 
returned  to  the  spot  when  their  embarrassments 
had  in  a  measure  subsided,  and  that  thus  origi- 
nated the  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylon. 
This  is  strongly  intimated  in  Gen.  x.  9-11,  where 
Nimrod  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  foun- 
der of  Babel. 

4.  That — still  speaking  under  an  humble  sense 
of  difficulty,  and  disclaiming  presumption  and 
dogmatism — we  have  not  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  differences  in  the  Languages  which 
exist  among  mankind  originated  in  this  event. 
This  is  a  field  of  inquiry  far  too  vast  to  be  at- 
tempted in  such  an  article  as  this;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  extent,  it  abounds  with  entangled 
thickets  and  dai-k  places,  which  we  cannot  expect 
to  penetrate  and  enlighten.  We  venture  only 
upon  a  few  observations. 

1 .  It  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason  he  doubted 
that  the  antediluvian  world  possessed  only  one 
language,  and  that  that  language  passed  through 
tiie  family  of  Noah  to  his  descendants,  and  con- 
tinued in  their  line  down  to  the  times  of  sacred 
and  profane  history. 

2.  We  think  it  more  probable  than  any  other 
hypothesis,  that  tiiis  original  language  of  men 
was  essentially  the  same  as  what  modern  scholars 
generally  call  the  Semitic,  or  Shemitic,  a  term 
comprehending  the  three  divisions  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  Aramaic  (Clialdee  and  Syriac),  and  the 
Arabic,  which  includes  the  Ethiopic.  Of  these 
Jfaree,  we  judge  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  closest  re- 
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presentative  of  the  primeval  language.  Its  r&dic«> 
words  are  few,  yet  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  o( 
mankind  in  a  state  of  such  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness as  involved  moral  goodness  unalloyed  by 
sin  ;  and  it  was  adapted,  by  its  expansive  appli- 
cations, to  assist  and  sustain  the  course  of  im« 
provement,  and  for  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the 
cultivation  of  agricultural  and  other  arts,  which 
would  continually  augmetit  usefulness  and  de- 
light. Those  radical  words  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  offspring  of  an  effort  to  produce,  by  the  action 
of  utterance,  or  by  tiie  sound  itself  uttered  {ono- 
matopceia),  some  resemblance  to  the  signification. 
The  letters  are  all  consonants,  vowels  being  sup- 
plied in  speaking.  Very  many  of  those  primitive 
words  were  oiiginally  (ijrmed  by  only  two  letters; 
and  those  wliich  liad  three  (the  third  being  usually 
a  subsequent  annexation)  were  made  monosyl- 
lables in  pronunciation  (see  Nordheimer's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  i.  74,  75,  and  Ewald's  Heb.  Gramm. 
by  Nicholson,  §  10).  All  the  proper  names  in  the 
antediluvian  history  are  personally  and  historically 
descriptive,  and  the  verb  or  appellative  which 
forms  the  name  really  and  ahcays  gives  the  sound 
and  meaning  wanted ;  which  could  not  be  if  the 
compositions  which  we  have  were  a  translation  from 
a  prior  document  in  a  different  language.  Thus : 
'  Ishah,  because  she  was  taken  from  Ish '  (Gen.  ii. 
23).  '  Adam  called  the  name  of  his  Ishah,  Havah, 
because  she  was  flie  mother  of  all  Hai''  (iii.  20'). 
*  Cain  [obtained],  because  canithi  [I  have  ob- 
tained] a  man  from  Jehovah '  (iv.  I).  'She  called 
his  name  Sheth  [set,  put,  laid  down  instead  of 
something  else],  for  God  shath  [hath  set]  for  me 
another  seed '  (ver.  20).  '  He  called  his  name 
Noach  [rest,  quiet,  comfort],  saying,  \.\\\sjenacha- 
menu  [shall  give  us  rest ;  the  verb  lies  in  the 
second  syllable,  and  if  expressed  alone  would  be 
nuach'\  on  account  of  our  toils '  (ver.  29).  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  early  limes  of  pro- 
bably all  nations,  the  names  of  infants  were  often 
modified  or  wholly  changed,  to  be  expressive  ol 
some  fact  of  personal  or  family  Interest.  Of  the 
instances  which  lie  here  before  us.  Nod  signifies 
wandering,  banishment,  and  grief;  Enoch  (better 
written  Hanoch),  cramming  as  of  food  into  an 
infant's  mouth,  and  thence,  making  a  begiiming 
to  train  up,  instructing,  educating  ;  Irad,  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  having  been  founded  by  Cain  ;  Mechu- 
jael,  smitten  by  God,  perhaps  with  some  deformity 
or  some  personal  affliction ;  Methushael,  weakness 
fro7n  God,  possibly  having  some  reference  to  his 
father,  the  last-mentioned,  or  it  may  denote  m.an 
of  God,  as  one  peculiarly  favoured,  in  contrast  to 
his  father's  calamity ;  Lamech,  strong  young  7nan, 
probably  to  intimate  his  fighting  and  murdering 
disposition  (ver.  23),  for  which  his  son  Tubal-cain 
had  provided  him  with  a  sword  (?) ;  Adah,  greatly 
adorned,  very  beautifd ;  Zillah,  shade,  or  tone 
in  music ;  Jabal,  cattle-drover  (see  ver.  20) ; 
Jubal,  lively  mnsic,  musician,  he  being  the  in- 
ventor or  most  distinguished  improver  of  both  the 
classes  of  musical  instruments ;  Tubal-cain,  the 
man  of  progress  in  obtaining,  but  Dr.  Fiirst 
(Co)icordant.  Ilebr.  p.  1293,  Leipzig,  1840)  gives 
iron-smith ;  Naamah,  lovely.  These  examples 
are  all  that  occur  in  the  account  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain,  in  regard  to  most  of  whom  there  is 
an  intimation  of  the  character  or  history.  In  the 
line  of  Seth,  and  the  genealogy  descending  from 
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Noah,  as  all  the  names  are  significant,  we  should 
undoubtedly  find  them  the  echo  of  some  historical 
description,  if  we  had  any  such  fragments  of  nar- 
ration. In  a  few  cases  there  does  remain  some 
hint  of  exposition  :  *  God  will  japhet  [enlarge^ 
cause  to  spread  out  far  and  ioide'\  Japtieth  ;  and 
will  dwell  [t.  e.  God  will  dwell]  in  the  tents  of 
Shem  '  (vii.  27).  This  is  the  plain  grammatical 
construction,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  prophecy  that 
the  true  God  would  be  worshipped  and  honoured 
by  distinguished  branches  of  the  posterity  of  Shem, 
when  all  other  nations  would  have  apostatized  to 
polytheism  and  its  attendant  impieties ;  and  as 
this  was  an  effect  of  God's  special  grace  and 
mercy,  it  is,  by  a  frequent  Hebraistic  phrase, 
called  his  dicelUng  with  the  person  so  favoured. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  here  we  have  the 
first  instance  in  the  volume  of  revelation  of  the 
Inlinite  One  being  called  'the  God  of  any  spe- 
cial person  or  persons ;  a  testimony  both  to  the 
exemplary  piety  of  Shem,  and  to  that  heavenly 
condescension  which  is  so  wondrously  manifested 
in  the  subsequent  promises  of  the  Bible.  The 
word  Shem  \jmme,  celebritij]  thus  expresses  that 
favour  and  honour,  in  meaning,  though  not  in 
similarity  of  sound,  and  therefore  we  do  not  ad- 
duce it  as  an  instance  parallel  to  the  others  ;  but 
it  merits  our  especial  observation  as  an  anticipa- 
tion of  that  line  of  Shem's  posterity  in  which  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  In  this 
view,  also,  we  mention  Ham,  warm,  dark-com- 
plexioned, even  black  (Fiirst,  p.  1276),  the  chief 
of  whose  posterity,  and  probably  himself,  moved 
into  the  hottest  regions  then  known.  So  Nimrod, 
rebel,  from  marad,  to  rise  up  against.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Peleg,  whose  name  comme- 
morates I  he  division  of  the  earth.  The  word 
Babel  itself  has  propagated  its  onomatopaeitic  re- 
presentatives to  a  wide  extent  among  ancient  and 
modern  languages ;  in  j3a/3a^£o,  Pa/u.^alvw,  fia/x- 
ffaXl^w,  Pdp^apos,  balbutio,  baldordd  (Welsh), 
babble  (English),  bobbel  and  bibbel  (Dutch), 
babiller  (French);  and  no  doubt  in  other  tongues 
and  dialects.  The  more  we  scrutinise  tliis  branch 
of  argument,  the  more  its  solidity  appears. 

In  a  word,  we  think  tliat  all  the  positive  evi- 
dence goes  to  substantiate  the  opinion,  that  the 
primitive  and  universal  language  of  mankind  was 
one  of  which  the  Shemitic,  in  its  Hebrew  form, 
is  the  closest  representative.  We  venture  to  sup- 
pose that  tlie  primitive  language  bore  a  relation 
to.  the  successive  stages  of  the  biblical  Hebrew, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
compared  with  the  Roman  classics.  It  might  not 
be  a  mere  work  of  fancy  to  place  the  parallelism 
thus  :  Moses  and  Job  with  Lucretius,  David  witii 
Horace,  Isaiah  with  Virgil,  and  the  prophets  who 
flourished  about  the  times  of  the  exile  with  the 
Latin  authors  from  Quintilian  to  Claudian. 

3.  From  the  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  it  appears  that  no  difl'erence  of  language 
ol)structed  their  conversation  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  Phil istia,  and  Syria;  and  the  proper 
names  cf  the  family  are  all  Hebrew  and  signi- 
ficant. Bt;.%  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the 
Syriac  degradation  of  Hebrew  had  gained  some 
currency  in  parts  far  to  the  east  (Gen.  xxxi.  47)  ; 
and,  in  the  next  generation,  the  Hebrevvs  and  tlie 
Egyptians  spoke  widely  different  languages. 

V.  If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  vast 
5eld  of  the  known  languages  of  the  ancient  world 
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— freely  confessing  its  appalling  difficulties 
many  of  them  probably  insuperable — we  are  lea 
to  put  them  into  three  primary  divisions,  which 
we  may  call  classes.  Let  the  first  be  that  of  all 
the  cultivated  languages  of  which  we  have  any 
historical  knowledge  or  documentary  specimens ; 
or  we  may  describe  them  as  the  languages  of  na- 
tions who  had  a  considerable  degree  of  science 
and  art,  and  a  literature.  The  second  shall  be 
the  group  of  languages  possessed  by  tribes  or 
nations  whose  abode  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Noachian  settlements,  and  of  which  ancient 
history  gives  us  scarcely  any  information.  The 
third  must  comprehend  those  which  lay  at  and 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

The  first  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  the 
Shemitic  and  the  Sanscritic. 

The  Shemitic  (or,  as  some  write,  Semitic),  a 
term  brought  into  use  by  the  late  J.  G.  Eichhorn, 
to  express  the  relation  of  the  Hebraistic  family  of 
languages  to  the  patriarch  Shem.  The  term  is 
generally  acquiesced  in,  though  it  is  not  strictly 
applicable ;  for  it  is  undoubted  that,  besides  the 
posterity  of  Shem,  other  families  and  nations  used 
this  language  in  one  or  other  of  its  varieties. 
One  incontrovertible  and  very  striking  exception 
is,  that  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  descendants  of 
Ham  by  his  worst  son,  spoke  it,  and,  we  have 
good  grounds  of  belief,  in  its  primitive  and  purest 
form.  Dr.  Prichard  prefers,  for  this  distinction, 
the  term  Syro-Arabian  ;  but  that  lias  the  disad- 
vantage of  throwing  into  the  shade  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  all ;  it  seems  not  logical  to 
merge  the  Hebrew  in  the  Syriac.  Our  opinion, 
but  not  dogmatical  assertion,  is,  that  this  primi- 
tive Shemitic  was  the  universal  language  of  men 
before  the  flood,  and  for  some  ages  after ;  and  that 
its  best  and  most  unaltered  form  came  forth  in 
tlie  speech  and  writings  of  Job  and  Moses.  Of 
this  language,  the  distinguished  pliilologistEwald 
has  said,  tliat  '  it  stands  one  degree  nearer  [than 
the  Sanscrit]  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  and 
antiquity  ;  but  it  possesses,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
warmest  feeling,  tlie  most  enchanting  and  child- 
like truthfulness,  with  the  most  delightful  natural- 
ness and  clearness.  That  primitive  and  natural 
artlessness  can  be  recognised  in  it  more  easily 
than  in  any  otlier  language '  (Heb.  Gramm., 
transl.  by  Nicholson,  §  16,  17).  We  see  its  early 
state  of  majestic  simplicity  in  the  books  of  Mose», 
its  most  polished  condition  in  the  period  which 
includes  David  and  Isaiah,  and  its  decline  in  the 
century  before  the  captivity;  after  which  humi- 
liating and  depressing  event  it  ceased  to  be  the 
spoken  language  of  tlie  people ;  and  the  last 
compositions  that  we  have  in  it  are  tlie  narratives 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and  probably  at 
number  of  the  Psalms.  In  this  period  of  twelve 
hundred  years,  notwithstanding  the  course  at 
whicli  we  have  hinted  of  advancement  and  decay, 
the  difference  is  more  in  tlie  genius  and  spirit  than 
in  the  grammatical  forms.  The  uniformity  of  the 
language  is  preserved  far  more  than  in  the  liistory 
of  any  European  living  language.  Compare  it,  for 
example,  with  the  changes  in  English,  German, 
Dutch,  or  French,  within  only  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years.  But  this  high  degree  of  fixedness  is  a 
property  of  the  Asiatic  languages.  The  classical 
Chinese  of  the  present  day  is  the  very  same  a« 
that  of  Confucius  twenty-three  centurieg  ago. 
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In  the  countries  north  of  Palestine,  the  Shemitic 
developed  itself,  or  more  probably  degenerated, 
into  the  harsh,  impoverislied,  and  clumsy  Ara- 
maic ;  and  this  again  separated  into  two  dialects, 
the  Eastern,  usually  called  Chaldee,  and  the 
Western,  or  Syriac.  ♦  But,'  says  Professor  Ewald, 
'  in  tiie  south,  among  the  never-conquered  Arabs, 
it  preserved  greater  purity  and  sweetness,  and  a 
greater  richness  of  formations  and  words  ;  many  of 
which  excellences  are  found  in  the  Ethiopic  lan- 
guage, a  very  old  daughter  of  the  Arabic '  {Heb. 
Gramm.,  §  1). 

Our  second  division  of  cultivated  languages  we 
venture  to  denominate  Sanscritic,  in  order  to  in- 
clude both  that  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  the 
Sanscrit,  a  language  wliose  very  existence  was 
scarcely  known  seventy  years  ago,  wliose  origin 
js  concealed  in  remotest  antiquity,  and  which 
possesses  the  perfections  of  language,  natural  and 
artiticial,  in  a  degree  almost  unrivalled;  and  the 
Zend,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  tlie  Sanscrit,  and 
to  be  the  mother-form  of  the  most  ancient  Persian. 
To  this  division  the  late  Professor  Gesenius  gave 
the  name  of  Tndo-Germanic,  which  others  have 
improved  mio  Indo-Europeati.  The  researches  of 
that  able  philologist,  and  the  not  less  distinguished 
Professors  A.  VV.  Schlegel  (treading  in  the  path 
opened  by  Carey  and  the  other  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries), Bopp,  Rask,  Burnouf,  Bohlen,  Lassen, 
Wilson,  and  other  honoured  names,  have  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  the  principal  languages  of 
India  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  the  Persian,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  stems  of  the  great  Euro})ean 
languages,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Sclavonic,  Greek,  and 
I^tin,  have  been  derived  from  this  amazingly 
fertile  root. 

A  British  nobleman,  deservedly  honoured  for 
his  attainments  and  his  services  in  science  and 
literature,  has  given  the  following  summary  of 
the  relations  of  the  Sanscrit:  'This  language,' 
says  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  '  will  be  found  to  in- 
terest the  philologer  of  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  subjects  of  every  government  in  Europe  are 
writing  and  speaking  living  derivatives  of  that 
language — every  university  is  occupied  in  teach- 
ing its  two  noblest  extinct  varieties ;  and  philo- 
logy must  cease  to  exist  as  a  study  and  a  science, 
when  interest  ceases  to  attach  to  the  exploration 
of  a  connection  so  curious  and  so  extensive  as  that 
which  binds  together  the  members  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
Sanscrit  claims  an  indisputable  preference,  as  a 
subject  of  European  research,  over  the  two  other 
great  streams  of  language  which  seem  to  have 
descended  from  the  Caucasus — tlie  Semitic,  and 
the  monosyllabic  system  which  has  pervaded 
China '  ( On  the  Study  of  Sanscrit,  in  tlie 
Classical  Museum,  Oct.  1814,  p.  248). 

The  question  arises.  Was  there  any  affinity,  or 
other  connection,  between  the  Shemitic  and  the 
Sanscrit,  in  their  earliest  stage  of  existence?  To 
this  inquiry  we  fear  that  a  satisfactory  answer  can- 
not be  given.  The  existence  and  the  extraordinary 
characters  of  the  Sanscrit  literature  form  a  pro- 
blem which  we  do  not  hope  to  see  resolved.  That 
there  was  some  primeval  affinity  we  can  scarcely 
doul)t;  but  the  vestiges  of  it  have  probably  been 
obscured  and  obliterated  in  the  wonderful  pro- 
cess of  philosophical  elaboration  to  which  the 
Sanscrit  lias  been  subjected,  it  is  supposed  under 
tiie  influence  of  the  court  of  Benares  and  the  great 
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poeta  who  there  flourished  a  little  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  following  sentences  from 
Ewald  indicate  his  opinion  that  there  really  was 
an  original  affinity  :  '  We  learn,  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Semitic 
language,  that  its  beginnings  or  roots,  IIkc  those 
of  all  other  languages,  were  short  monosyllabic 
words.  Hence  arises  the  great  connection  which 
these  roots  have  with  Indo-Germanic  roots ;  a 
connection  the  less  astonishing,  as  the  territories 
of  both  these  families  afterwards  also  bordered  on 
one  another  in  Asia.  Formation  has  become  the 
predominant  principle  of  the  Semitic  language. 
In  this  [system  ofj  formation,  the  Semitic  lan- 
guage has,  it  is  true,  more  simplicity  and  fresh- 
ness, and  much  that  is  finer  and  more  regular, 
than  the  Indo-germanic  family  ;  but  in  general 
it  has  not  reached  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
which  distinguishes  the  latter.  To  the  power  of 
composition  [as  in  the  Greek],  a  chief  ornament 
of  the  Sanscrit  family  of  language,  the  Semitic 
has  not  advanced.  Like  the  whole  genius  of  the 
Semitic  nations,  like  their  poetry  and  religion, 
their  language  also,  as  opposed  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic, possesses  rather  keen  sensibility  of  heart 
and  spirit,  than  rest  and  extended  scope  of 
thought  and  fancy;  more  lyric  and  poetical, 
than  epic  and  oratorical  elements.  It  is  the 
business  of  Hebrew  grammar  everywhere  to 
point  out  this  central  position  of  the  Hebrew, 
between  the  most  unformed,  e.  g.  Chinese,  and 
the  most  perfectly  developed  language,  e.  g.  tlie 
Indo-Germanic    (Heb.  Gramm.  ^  13-17). 

The  Chinese  spoken  language  (for  the  written 
is  only  a  rude  system  of  picture-signs  of  ideas, 
not  of  vocal  sounds)  lias  a  striking  character  of 
deficiency  and  powerlessiiess.  It  consists  of  a 
few  more  than  300  monosyllables,  each  being  a 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel.  One  might  con- 
jecture that,  by  combining  some  of  these  radicals, 
compound  words  would  be  formed  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  multiplication  of  words  is  only 
by  varying  the  tone  ;  and  of  such  variations  there 
are  at  least  ten  or  twelve,  some  of  which  are  with 
difficulty  perceivable  by  a  foreign  ear.  The  en- 
durance of  so  miserable  a  method  of  intercourse, 
for  above  three  thousand  years,  however  consistent 
with  the  surprising  fixedness  of  manners  and 
habits  which  characterizes  the  millions  of  China, 
cannot  but  astonish  us.  Whence  could  be  de- 
rived that  strange  immutability,  hostile  to  the 
most  rational  interests  of  our  nature,  checking- 
every  tendency  to  improvement,  and  debasing 
the  soul  of  man  to  wretched  servility  ?  Is  it  not 
a  striking  proof  of  a  hateful  usurpation,  the  do- 
minion of  the  prince  of  darkness,  '  the  spirit 
which  even  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  diso- 
beilience?'  The  same  system  subsists  in  other 
tribes  and  nations  bordering  upon  China  properly 
so  called,  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China,  Siam, 
Jaj)an,  &c.  But  the  origin  of  such  a  language 
is  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  its  retention.  Mr. 
Sliuckford  has  raised  the  hypotiiesis,  and  he  is 
followed  by  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
History,  that  before  or  at  *he  time  of  the  Sliinar 
revolt,  Noah  with  a  party  of  his  descendants, 
most  probably  voluntary  separatists  from  diU'ereni 
families,  removed  themselves  eastwards ;  aTid 
that  from  them  the  whole  population  of  which 
we  are  speaking  was  derived.  He  adduces  ne 
contemptible  reasons  in  support  of  this  hypothesis. 
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The  Chinese  traditions  concerning  Fohee,  the 
alleged  founder  and  first  monarch  of  their  nation, 
or,  as  Sir  John  Barrow  deduces  from  the  Chinese 
traditions,  the  third,  have  remarkable  points  of 
coincidence  with  the  history  of  Noah.  Shuck- 
ford  places  the  residence  of  the  great  patriarch, 
after  the  deluge,  in  Tliibet  or  Tartary,  north  of 
the  Coosh  ai  d  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and 
supposes  that  his  ofl'spring  spread  down  south- 
ward to  India,  and  eastward  to  China ;  '  and  so,' 
he  adds,  '  it  is  probable  that  they  also  peopled 
Scythia  [meaning  no  doubt  Tartary],  and  after- 
ward the  more  northern  continent ;  and,  if  Ame- 
rica be  anywhere  joined  to  it,  perhaps  all  that 
j)art  of  the  world  came  from  these  originals'  {Con- 
nection, vol.  i.  p.  104).  In  Mr.  Shuckford's 
time,  Behring's  Straits  were  unknown;  nor  could 
he  know  much  of  the  '  traits  of  resemblance  in 
the  manners,  law9,  arts,  and  institutions  of  the 
two  nations  [Chinese  and  Peruvians],  which,  in 
our  opinion,  are  too  numerous,  striking,  and  pe- 
culiar, to  be  the  effect  of  chance'  (Mr.  Charles 
Maclaren,  in  the  Encyclop.  Brit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  626, 
7th  ed.). 

But  there  are  languages,  of  unknown  number 
and  variety,  wliich  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of 
the  classes  and  kinds  of  which  we  have  been 
writing.  Such  are  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hindoo  nations, 
supposed  to  be  now  represented  by  mountain- 
tribes  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Singalese,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  extreme  nortn-east  of  Asia,  the 
people  of  Southern  Africa,  those  of  America, 
from  the  frozen  ocean  of  the  north  to  the  southern 
extremity,  and  the  Australian  tribes.  With  re- 
gard to  these,  we  know  most  concerning  the 
American  tribes  or  nations.  They  and  tlieir 
languages  form  a  very  great  number,  probably 
not  fewer  than  four  hundred,  though  many  of 
these  may  be  dialects  at  a  second  or  third  stage 
of  derivation  from  an  earlier  form  of  speech. 
The  materials  of  which  they  are  made  (the  sounds 
of  the  radical  words)  differ  much ;  but  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  the  extreme  complication  of 
their  forms.  '  In  America,  from  the  country  of 
the  Esquimaux  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoko,  and 
again  from  those  torrid  thanks  to  the  frozen  cli- 
mate of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  mother-tongues, 
entirely  different  with  regard  to  tlieir  roots,  have, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  same  physio- 
gnomy. Striking  analogies  of  grammatical  con- 
struction have  been  recognised,  not  only  in  the 
more  perfect  languages,  as  that  of  the  Incas,  the 
Aymara,  the  Guarani,  the  Mexican,  and  the 
Cora,  but  also  in  languages  extremely  rude. 
Idioms,  the  roots  of  which  do  not  resemble  each 
other  more  than  the  roots  of  the  Sclavonian  and 
the  Biscayan,  have  resemblances  of  internal  me- 
chanism, similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  the 
Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  German 
languages'  (William  von  Humboldt,  in  Dr. 
Prichard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  1843,  p.  358). 
'  Amidst  that  great  diversity  of  American  lan- 
guages, considered  only  in  reference  to  their  vo- 
cabularies, the  similarity  of  their  structure  and 
grammatical  forms  has  been  observed  and  pointed 
out  by  the  American  philologists.  The  result 
appears  to  prove  that  all  the  languages,  not  only 
of  our  own  [North  American]  Indians,  but  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  America,  ft  )m  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  have,  as   'ar  as  they 
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have  been  investigated,  a  distinct  character  com- 
mon to  all,  and  apparently  differing  from  any  of 
those  of  the  other  continent  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar'  (Gallatin's  Archaol.  Amer.,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Prichard).  '  There  exist,  in  both  Ame- 
ricas, linguistic  for  mulce,  which  Balbl  refers  to  a 
Semitic  and  even  Hebrew  affinity ;  and  many 
words  in  the  Carib  tongue,  particularly  among 
the  trading,  vagrant,  and  fighting  Accawas,  have 
striking  resemblances  to  the  languages  of  ancient 
Syria  and  Carthage'  (Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  On 
the  Origi7ial  Population  of  America,  in  the 
Edinb.  Philos.  Journal,  Jan.  184j,  p.  11). 

We  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  there  are  a 
few  scattered  fragments  of  tribes,  situated  in 
fastnesses  of  hardly  accessible  regions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  whose  languages  are  little 
known,  and  are  therefore  as  yet  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  any  classification. 

We  now  shall  conclude  this  disquisition  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  inferences  which  to  us  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  probability  ; 
premising  that  there  are  obscurities  and  difficulties 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  subject,  which  we  do 
not  pretend  or  hope  to  remove. 

1.  Tiie  original  language  of  mankind  was  a 
form  of  that  wliich  was  preserved  in  the  post- 
diluvian wor^d,  principally  in  the  line  of  Shem ; 
a  form  to  which  the  subsequent  Hebrew  bore, 
and,  with  its  necessary  changes  and  improvements, 
still  bears,  the  closest  resemblance. 

"2.  This  was  the  universal  language  till  many 
c«nturies  after  the  flood. 

3.  Deflections  from  it  arose,  in  various  modes 
and  degrees,  after  the  general  separation  and  wide 
dispersion  of  clans  and  tribes ;  the  causes  and 
occasions  of  those  alterations  were  natural  and 
human,  arising  from  physical  and  historical 
causes,  such  as  climate,  peculiar  conformation  of 
individuals,  imitation  of  those  erratic  examples, 
caprice,  and  the  intercourse  of  tribes  after  sepa- 
ration. 

4.  The  variety  of  languages  existing,  or  having 
existed,  among  mankind,  may  be  traced  back, 
with  approximation  to  probability,  to  one  source, 
the  family  of  Noah,  as  the  representative  of  the 
antediluvian  world. 

5.  The  dispersion  of  the  Babel-builders  was 
attended  by  circumstances  of  discord  and  violence. 
Some  of  them  gained  the  mastery,  and,  under  the 
government  of  Nimrod,  retained  possession  of  the 
city  and  the  unfinished  tower.  The  rest  migrated, 
probably  in  hostile  parties,  to  different  regions. 
Whether  the  change  in  their  speech  affected  the 
substance  of  language,  or  consisted  only  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  whether  it  was  temporary  or 
permanent,  cannot  be  with  certainty  detemiined. 

6.  The  greatest  degree  of  alteration  from  any 
assumed  primeval  standard,  attaches  to  the  Ame- 
rican branches.  Perhaps  the  conjecture  might  not 
be  dismissed  as  absurd,  that  the  fugitives  from 
Shinar,  or  their  early  descendants,  were  the  first 
settlers  in  America ;  whether  by  making  their  way 
to  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  or  upon  isthmuses 
or  chains  of  islands  which  have  been  since  sub- 
merged (not  impossible  nor  improbable ;  and  the 
old  traditions  of  Atlantis  may  have  originated  in 
some  fact  of  this  kind),  or  by  drifted  canoes. 
Hence  a  reason  might  be  given  for  the  monstrously 
entangled  forms  of  those  languages. 

7.  The  whole  question  runs  parallel  to  that 
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concerning  the  derivation  of  all  mankind  from  a 
common  ancestry,  the  family  of  Noah.  The 
range  of  argument  and  difficulty  is  nearly  if  not 
entirely  equal ;  and  we  humbly  think  that  the 
resulting  problems  are  insoluble  by  mortals  in 
tlie  present  state. 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  of 
ancient  authors,  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  time 
by  the  quotations  of  Josephus  and  Eusebius.  It 
scarcely  need  be  said  that  we  do  not  adduce  these 
fragments  as  authorities,  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  they  repeat  the  traditional  narratives  which 
liad  descended  from  the  remotest  antiquity  among 
the  people  to  whom  they  relate.  The  '  Sibyl ' 
cited  by  Josephus  is  the  fictitious  appellation  of 
some  unknown  author,  probably  about  the  second 
century  b.c.  Alexander  Cornelius  Polyhistor 
flourislied  about  one  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
Eupolemus  was  probably  an  Asiatic  Greek,  two 
or  three  centuries  earlier.  Abydeuus  (if  he  was 
Palaephatus)  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c. 

'  Concerning  this  tower,  and  the  discordance  of 
language  among  men,  the  Sibyl  also  makes  men- 
tion, saying  thus  :  "All  men  having  one  language, 
some  of  them  built  a  very  high  tower,  as  if  they 
proposed  by  means  of  it  to  climb  to  heaven  :  but 
the  gods,  by  sending  storms  of  wind,  overthrew 
the  tower,  and  gave  to  each  person  a  peculiar 
language  ;  and  on  this  account  the  city  came  to 
be  called  Bal)ylon"'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  4.  3). 

The  Sibyl  here  quoted  may  be  that  very  ancient 
anonymous  authority,  to  which  we  have  obscure 
references  {m  the  discourse  of  Theophilus  to  Auto- 
lycus)  in  Plutarch's  Morals,  in  Virgil's  Pollio, 
and  in  the  Stromafa  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

'Alexander  Polyhistor — a  man  of  tlie  highest 
celebrity  for  talents  and  attainments,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  Greeks  who  are  tlie  most  pro- 
foundly and  accurately  learned — has  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  Eupolemus,  in  his  book  concerning 
the  Jews  of  Assyria,  says  that  the  city  of  Babylon 
was  first  built  by  those  who  had  been  preserved 
from  the  deluge ;  that  they  were  giants  [the 
Greeks  used  this  word  to  signify,  not  so  much 
men  of  enormous  stature,  as  their  mythological 
heroes,  of  great  prowess,  and  defying  the  gods]  ; 
that  they  also  erected  the  tower  of  which  history 
gives  account ;  but  that  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
mighty  power  from  God,  and  consequently  the 
giants  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole 
earth"  (Kuseb.,  Prcepar.  Evang.,  Col.  16S8). 

'Further,  with  respect  to  the  narrative  of  Moses 
concerning  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  how, 
from  one  tongue,  they  were  confounded  so  as  to 
be  brought  into  the  use  of  many  dialects,  the 
author  before  mentioned  [Abydenus],  in  his  book 
concerning  the  Assyrians,  gives  his  confirmation 
in  these  words  :  "  There  are  some  who  say  that 
the  first  men  sprung  out  of  the  earth  ;  that  they 
boasted  of  their  strength  and  size  ;  that  they  con- 
temptuously maintained  themselves  to  be  superior 
to  the  gods ;  that  they  erected  a  lofty  tower,  where 
now  is  Babylon  ;  then,  when  it  had  been  carried 
on  almost  up  to  heaven,  the  very  winds  came  to 
assist  the  gods,  and  overthrew  the  vast  structure 
upon  its  builders.  Its  ruins  were  called  Babylon. 
The  men,  who  before  had  possessed  one  tongue, 
were  brought  by  the  gods  to  a  many-sounding 
voice  ;  and  afterwards  war  arose  between  Cronus 
(Satom]  and  Titan.      Moreover,  the  place  in 
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which  they  built  the  tower  is  now  called  Babylon, 
on  account  of  the  confusing  of  the  prior  cleamesi 
with  respect  to  speech  ;  for  the  Hebrews  call  con- 
fusion Babel " '  (Euseb.,  Prcepar.  Evang.  ix. 
14). 

Abydenus,  the  Grecian  historian  of  Assyria,  ia 
known  to  us  only  by  citations  in  Eusebius,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  Syncellus ;  but  they  confirm 
his  respectability  as  a  writer. — J.  P.  S. 

TOOTH,  TEETH  {\p ;  Sept.  o5ous,  quasi 
^dovs,  from  eSw,  'to  eat;'  Vulg.  dens,  quasi  edens, 
'eating').  The  Hebrew  word  is  usually  derived 
from  xXi'^,  '  to  change '  or  '  repeat,'  because  the 
teeth  are  changed,  or  replaced  by  others.  It  occurs 
first,  with  reference  to  the  literal  member  itself  in 
man,  the  loss  of  which,  by  violence,  is  specified 
by  Moses,  in  illustration  of  his  law  concerning 
taliones,  '  tooth  for  tooth '  (Exod.  xxi.  24).  This 
outrage  occurring  between  freemen  (or  between  an 
Israelite  and  a  foreigner.  Lev.  xxiv.  22)  admitted, 
like  other  cases  of  maiming,  most  probably  of  a  jie- 
cuniary  compensation,  and  under  private  arrange- 
ment, unless  the  injured  party  proved  exorbitant 
in  his  demand,  when  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
judge,  who  seems  addressed  in  Deut.  xix.  21.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  the  words,  'the  price 
of  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  in  Exod.  xxi.  24  ;  Lev. 
xxiv.  20 ;  and  Deut.  xix.  21  (comp,  Josephus, 
Antiq.  iv.  8.  35,  and  the  article  Punishmknt  in 
thisworkj;  but  if  a  master  inflicted  this  irrepa- 
rable damage  upon  a  servant,  i.  e.  slave,  of  either 
sex,  he  was  punished  by  the  absolute  loss  of  his 
slave's  services  (Exod.  xxi.  27).  The  same  law 
applied,  if  tiie  slave  was  a  Gentile,  notwithstanding 
the  national  glosses  of  the  Jewish  doctors  (Selden, 
De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  iv.  1,  p.  468).  Our  Lord's 
comment  upon  the  law  (Matt.  v.  38),  which 
was  much  abused  in  his  time  (Home's  Introd. 
vol.  ii.  p.  377,  6th  ed.),  prohibits  no  more  than 
retaliation  upon  the  injurer  (rtp  iroi^pf),  not 
such  a  defence  of  our  innocence  as  may  consist 
in  words,  but  private  revenge,  and  especially 
with  such  a  disposition  as  actuated  the  aggressor, 
with  impetuous  rage  or  hatred.  His  exhorta- 
tions relate  rather  to  those  injuries  which  cannot 
be  redressed  by  the  magistrate,  or  by  course  of 
law  :  these  we  should  bear,  rather  than  resort  to 
revenge  (see  Rosenmuller,  Grotius,  and  Whitby, 
in  loc).  Indeed  the  hermeneutics  of  our  Lord's 
precepts  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  require  much 
knowledge,  care,  and  discrimination,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  prima  facie  interpretation  of  them,  which 
has  often  been  given,  at  variance  with  his  inten- 
tion, subversive  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  productive  of  false  ideas  of  Christian  duty. 

In  Ps.  iii.  7,  we  have  >JS^  ^H?,  for  the  human 
jawbone;  for  that  of  an  ass,  Judg.jcv.  15-17, 
aiayova,  '  maxillam,  i.  e.  mandibulSn  '  (which 
becomes  KTlDD  in  ver.  19,  rhf  KaKKOv  riir 
ev  rfj  fftayovi,  '  m.olarem  denlem  in  maxilla 
asini')  [Samson]  ;  and  for  that  of  leviathan, 
Job  xl.  14,  rh  x^'^osj  maxillam.  A  '  broken 
(or  rather  '  bad,'  nJ?^,  that  is,  decayed ;  Vulg. 
dens  putridits)  tooth,'  is  referred  to  in  Prov.  xxv. 
19,  as  fuinishing  an  apt  similitude  of  '  confi* 
dence  in  an  unfaithful  man  in  the  time  of 
trouble.'  '  The  teeth  of  beasts,'  or  rather  '  tooth,' 
JB',  is  a  phrase  expressive  of  devastation  by  wild 
animals:  thus,  '1  will  send  the  tooth  of  beasts 
upon  them '  (Deut.  xxxii.  24),  nDni'|S}>,  6S6vna 
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Otjplouv,  denies  hestiarum  (comp.  2  Kings  xvii. 
25).  The  word  is  sometimes  metapliorically  used 
for  a  sharp  cliff  or  summit  of  u  rock  (Job  xxxix. 
28)  :  thus,  '  The  eagle  dwelleth  and  abideth  upon 

Ihe  /ooth  of  the  rock ;'  y?D"{{rvy,  eV  €|oxp 
rfTpaSfinaccessisrttpibies.  So  also  (I  Sam.  xiv. 
4) :  '  a  sharp  rock  on  the  one  side  and  a  sharp  rock 

on  the  other  side  ;'  y  ?Dn"}K',  oSovs  irerpas,  quasi 
in  modum  dentium  scopvli  :  these  eminences 
were  named  Bozez  and  Seneh. 

Tketh,  D''3Si',  656vTts,  denies,  is  found  in 
the  dual  number  only,  referring  to  the  two  rows, 
yet  used  for  the  plural  (1  Sam.  ii.  13).  The  word 
occurs  first  with  reference  to  the  literal  organs 
in  man  (Gen.  xlix.  12)  : '  His  teeth  shall  be  white 
with  milk,'  which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand 
fo  mean  'whiteness  greater  than  milk,' ^  yoAa, 
■  lade  candidiores  (Nuxn.  xi.  33;  Prov.  x.  26; 
Cant.  iv.  2;  vi.  6).  Although  W^^  be  the 
general  word  for  teeth,  yet  the  Hebrews  had  a  dis- 
tinct term  for  the  molares  or  jaw  teeth,  especially 

of  the  larger  animals ;  thus,  fliyTTlO,  Job  xxix. 
17;  Ps.  Ivii.  4  ;  Prov.  xxx.  14 ;  Joel  i.  6  ;  and  by 

transposition  niynPO,  Ps.  Iviii.  6,  fivXai,  molcc 
and  molares.  The  appareni  teeth  of  the  leviatlian, 
gyrus  dentium,  are  however  called  C'JJJ'  (Jobxli. 
11).  Ivory,  '  elephants'  teeth,'  1  Kings  x.  22,  is 
simply  D''3B';  in  Sept.  deest ;  Vulg.  denies  ele- 
pha7ilorum  :  dens  in  Latin  is  sometimes  so  used. 
In  2  Chron.  ix.  21,  the  word  is  D''3n3B',  oSovres 
f\f<pduTiyui,  thur,  where  jtj'  evidently  denotes  a 
tooth  ;  but  the  signification  of  the  latter  part, 
D"'3n,  is  unknown,  and  Gesenius  thinks  that  the 
form  of  the  word  may  be  so  corrupted  as  to  dis- 
guise its  original  meaning.  May  it  not  be  of 
foreign  origin,  imported  with  the  material  from 
Ophir?  [Ivory].  In  other  passages  the  reference 
to  teeth  is  metaphorical ;  thus,  '  a  llesh-hook  with 
three  teeth,'  that  is,  jn-ongs  (I  Sam.  ii.  13) 
[Hooks].  '  The  teeth  of  lions'  is  a  symbol  of  the 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  wicked  (Job  iv.  10). 
'  To  take  one's  flesh  into  one's  teeth,'  signifies  to 
gnaw  it  with  anguish  (Job  xiii.  14;  comp.  Rev. 
xvi.  10.  *  The  skin  of  his  teeth,'  with  which  Job 
says  he  had  '  escaped '  in  his  affliction,  is  under- 
stood by  the  Vulgate,  of  the  lips — 'derelicta  sunt 
tantummodo  labia  circa  dentes  meos  ;"  but  Gese- 
nius understands  it  as  a  proverbial  expression, 
meaning,  I  have  scarcely  a  sound  spot  in  my 
body.  '  To  smite  upon  the  jaw-bone'  and '  to  break 
the  teeth,'  mean  to  disgrace,  and  to  disable  (Ps. 
iii.  7  :  comp.  Mic.  vi.  13  ;  1  Kings  xx.  35  ;  Lam. 
iii.  30).  The  teeth  of  calumniators,  &c.,  are  com- 
pared to  '  spears  and  arrows'  (Ps.  Ivii.  4  ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  To  break  the  teeth  of  such  per- 
sons, means  to  disable  them  (Ps.  Iviii.  6).  To 
escape  the  malice  of  enemies,  is  called  an  '  escape 
from  their  teeth  '  (Ps.  cxxiv.  6  ;  Zech.  ix.  7). 
Oppression  is  compared  to  '  jaw-teeth  like  swords, 
and  grinders  like  knives '  (Prov.  xxx.  14).  Beau- 
tiful teeth  are  compared  to  'sheep  newly  shorn 
and  washed  '  in  Cant.  iv.  2;  vi.  6;  but  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  comparison,  '  whereof  every 
one  beareth  twins,  and  none  is  barren  among 
them,'  is  much  better  rendered  by  Le  Clerc,  'all 
of  them  twins,  and  none  hath  lost  his  felluw.'  To 
break  the  teeth  with  gravel  stones,'  is  a  most 
ay>>erbolical  metaphor  for  inflicting  the  harshest 
disappointment  (Lam.   iii.   16).     'Iron    teeth' 
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are  the  symbol  of  destructive  power  (Dan.  vii.  7, 
19).  A  nation  having  the  teeth  of  lions,  and  th» 
cheek-teeth  of  a  great  lion,  denotes  one  which  de- 
vours with  irresistible  force  (Joel  i.  6 ;  comp. 
Ecclus.  xxi.  2 ;  Rev.  ix.  8).  '  Prophets  who  bite 
with  their  teeth,  and  cry  Peace,'  are  greedy  and 
hypocritical  prophets  (Mic.  iii.  5).  '  To  take 
away  blood  out  of  the  mouth,  and  abominations 
from  between  the  teeth,'  means,  to  rescue  the  in« 
tended  victims  of  cruelty  (Zech.  ix.  7).  '  Clean- 
ness of  teeth,'  is  a  periphrasis  for  hunger,  famine 
(Amos  iv.  6) ;  Sept.  yofi(pta(7nhv  oSuvtohv  ;  Sym- 
machus  and  Theodotion,  Kadapt(rjj.6i'.  Gnash- 
ing  of  teeth  means  properly  grinding  the  teeth 
with  rage  or  despair.  The  Hebrew  word  so  ren- 
dered is  pin  (Job  xvi.  9 ;  Lam.  ii.  16  ;  Ps.  xxxv. 
16;  xxxvii.  12;  cxii.  10)  :  it  is  invariably  ren- 
dered in  the  Sept.  fipvxo^,  and  in  the  Vulg.  infre- 
mo,  fremo,  frendo(see  also  Acts  vii.  54  ;  Ecclus.  Ii. 
2).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  said  of  the  epilep- 
tic child  (Mark  ix.  18),  rpi^ei  tovs  od6vTas,  stridet 
deniibus.  The  phrase,  b  fipvy/xhs  rSiv  o^Svtoov,  is  in 
the  Vulgate  'stridor  dentium'  (Matt.  viii.  12;  xiii. 
42,50;  xxii.  13;  xxiv.  51;  xxv.  30 ;  Luke  xiii. 
28).  Suidas  defines  Ppvyfj.6s'  rpifffxhs  oSSvrwy. 
Galen,  (5  ciTrJ  T&jj/  odoyTwv  avjKpovofjLivwv  i\i6<po%. 
The  phrase  '  lest  thou  gnash  thy  teeth  '  (Ecclus. 
xxx.  10),  is  yofxtpiciffeis  tovs  oSSvras  ffov.  '  To 
cast  in  the  teeth,"  is  an  old  English  phrase  (for 
the  Hebrew  has  no  such  idiom),  signifying  to  re- 
proach ;  thus  '  the  thieves  who  were  crucified 
with  Jesus  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth,'  ii/eiSt- 
^ovahT6v  (Matt,  xxvii.  44) ;  Vulg.  improperabant 
ei ;  compare  also  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  ver- 
sion of  Ps.  xiii.  1 1.  n"l''S''Q, '  a  sharp  threshing  in- 
strument having  teeth,'  literally  'edges'  (Is.  xli. 
15).  The  action  of  acids  on  the  teeth  is  refened 
to  in  the  proverb,  '  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ' 
(Ezek.  xviii.  2) ;  iyofxipiaaav,  obstupuerunt (Pror . 
X.  26).— J.  F.  D. 

TOPAZ.       [PiTDAH.] 

TOPHET  (riah;  Sept,  Tar^e'fl;  Vulg.  To- 
pheih),  a  place  very  near  to  Jerusalem,  on  the 
south-east,  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hin- 
nom,  where  the  ancient,  Canaanites,  and  after- 
wards the  apostate  Israelites,  made  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  (comp.  Ps. 
cvi.  38  ;  Jer.  vii.  31).  It  is  first  mentioned,  in  the 
order  of  time,  by  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to  it  aa 
deep  and  large,  and  having  an  abundance  of  fuel 
(ch.  xxx.  33).  He  here  evidently  calls  the  place 
where  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed  (b.c. 
710)  Tophet,  by  a  metonymy  ;  for  it  was  probably 
overthrown  at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
and  quite  en  the  opposite  side  of  it,  since  Nob  is 
mentioned  as  the  last  station  from  which  the  king 
of  Assyria  should  threaten  Jerusalem  (ch.  x.  32), 
where  tlje  prophet  seems  to  have  given  a  very 
exact  cliorographical  description  of  his  march  iu 
order  to  attack  the  city  (Lowtli's  Translation, 
Notes  on  xxx.  33).  In  the  reformation  of 
religion  by  King  Josiah  (b.c.  624),  be  caused 
Topheth  to  be  defiled  in  order  to  suppress  idolatry 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  The  means  he  adopted  for 
this  purpose  are  not  specified,  whether  by  throw- 
ing all  manner  of  filth  into  it,  as  well  as  by 
overthrowing  the  altars,  &c.,  as  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  seem  to  understand  it.  The  pro« 
phet  Jeremiah  waa  ordered  by  God  to  announce 
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from  this  spot  (ch.  xix.  14)  the  approaching  cap- 
tivity, and  the  destruction,  both  by  the  siege  of 
the  city  and  by  famine,  of  so  many  of  the  people, 
whose  carcases  should  be  here  buried,  as  that  it 
should  'no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  the  valley  of  slaugh- 
ter' (ch.  vii.  31,  32;  xix.  6,  11-14).  The  name 
of  this  place  is  generally  derived  from  FJO,  'a 
drum,'  because,  it  is  said,  the  rites  of  Moloch 
were  accompanied  with  the  sound  of  that  instru- 
ment ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence, 
this  assertion  must  be  considered  a  mere  Rab- 
binical conjecture,  derived  from  the  etymon. 
Some,  with  more  probability,  derive  the  word 
from  Chald.  fjin,  '  to  spit  out,'  or  '  vomit ;'  hence 
nSn,  '  that  which  causes  loathing  or  abhorrence' 
(com p.  Job  xvii.  16,  Hebrew).  Others  derive  it 
from  the  fire-stove  (nQfl)  in  which  the  children 
were  burnt  to  Moloch  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  The 
place  might  be  called,  even  by  tiie  idolaters 
themselves,  nnsn,  '  the  place  of  burning.'  With 
regard  to  its  locality,  Jerome,  on  Jer.  vii.  31, 
remarks,  '  Tophet  signifies  that  place  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  streams  of  Siloam  ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
wood)',  affording  horticultural  pleasures.'  Euse- 
bius,  in  his  Onomasticon,  under  the  word  @a<j)fd, 
says,  '  In  the  suburbs  of  Ailah  is  still  shown  the 
place  so  called,  to  which  is  adjacent  the  fuller's 
jwol  and  the  potter's  field,  or  the  parcel  of  ground 
Acheldamach.'  For  an  account  of  the  modern 
aspect  of  tlie  place,  see  Kitto's  Physical  History 
of  Palestine  (pp.  122, 123).  After  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  the  Jews  resumed  the  ancient  name 
for  the  whole  valley,  viz.,  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
called  in  our  Lord's  time  by  the  Greek  name 
Ge  Hinnom,  by  corruption  Vievva  [Gehen- 
na] ;  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  disgrace  of 
idolatry,  they  made  it  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  filth,  &c.,  of  the  city,  in  which  '  fires'  were 
continually  kept  burning,  to  consume  the  car- 
cases of  animals,  executed  criminals,  &c.,  the 
uncoiisumed  portions  of  which,  as  well  as  the  off- 
scourings in  general,  became  the  nidus  of  insects, 
whose  larvae,  or  '  worms,'  revelled  in  the  corrup- 
tion. These  circumstances  furnished  tlie  most 
apt  representation  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  future 
punishment  (comp.  Judith  xvi.  17 ;  Ecclus.  vii. 
17  ;  see  also  Chaldee  Par.  on  Isa.  xxxiii.  4,  where 

o7)3  npID,  *  everlasting  burnings,'  is  rendered 
'  the  Gehenna  of  everlasting  fire').  Some  writers, 
however,  restrict  our  Lord's  allusions  to  Gehenna 
(Malt.  V.  22)  entirely  to  temporal  punishments. 
Thus,  'whosoever  is  angry  with  iiis  brother  with- 
out a  cause,' »'.  e.  captious,  peevish,  arbitrary,  iras- 
cible, 'shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,'  that 
is,  by  Indulging  such  an  unreasonable  disposition 
shall  be  in  danger  of  committing  some  act  for 
which  he  shall  be  cited  before  t)  Kplcris,  '  the 
judgment,'  an  inferior  court,  consisting  of  seven 
presidents — taken  before  the  magistrate  for  an 
assault,  as  we  should  say:  'and  whosoever  shall 
say  to  his  brother,  Raca,'  i.e.  worthless,  dissolute  ! 
'  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council,'  or  Sanhedrim 
— shall  render  himself  liable,  by  the  indulgence 
of  such  a  rancorous  disposition,  and  by  the  use 
of  sucli  injurious  language,  to  be  called  to  trial 
for  slander — cited  before  the  spiritual  court,  as 
we  should  say,  for  defamation  :  '  but  whosoever 
shall  say,  Moreh,' '  thou  atheistic  wretch  !'  tyoxos 
fffrai  els  t^v  yeevvav  rov  irvpSs,  will  betray  a 
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likelihood  of  incurring  capital  punishment— conu 
to  the  gallows,  as  we  say — through  violence  of  di>« 
position,  and  of  his  body  being  cast  into  Gehenna, 
and  exposed  to  its  '  fire '  and  '  worm.'  Our 
Lord's  object  in  the  use  of  these  several  figures 
is  simply  to  exemplify  the  danger  of  unrestraineti 
anger.  So  also  liis  illustration  of  the  evil  of  un- 
restrained concupiscence,  &c.  (Matt.  v.  27-31)  is 
to  be  understood.  The  principle  on  which  he 
reasons  is  no  doubt  applicable  to  future  punish- 
ment ;  namely,  that  self-denial,  at  any  cost,  io 
preferable  to  the  evils  incurred  by  the  neglect 
of  it.— J.  F.  D. 

TOWNS.  We  use  the  term  in  its  general  sig- 
nification, so  as  to  embrace  any  assemblage  of 
inhabited  human  dwellings  of  larger  size  than  a 
hamlet  or  a  village,  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  speak  with  correctness  and  advantage. 

Towns  are  a  natural  result  of  the  aggregative 
principle  in  human  nature.  Necessity  led  the 
early  races  of  men  to  build  their  towns  on  lofty 
spots,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  ground,  they  could  easily  protect 
themselves  against  beasts  of  prey  and  human  foes. 
A  town,  and  a  stronghold  or  fort,  would  thus  be 
originally  identical.  As  population  increased 
and  agriculture  spread,  so  some  degree  of  security 
came,  which  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle  to  diffuse  tiiemselves  over  the  hill-side,  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  valley,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  stream  that  lay  nearest  their  acropolis ;  still 
the  ixihabitants  kept  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
centre  of  strength,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of 
its  protection.  The  town,  however,  would  thus  be 
enlarged,  and  as  the  necessity  for  self-defence  still 
existed,  so  would  the  place  soon  be  surrounded 
with  walls.  Tlius  would  there  be  outer  and  inner 
bulwarks,  and  in  some  sort  two  species  of  com- 
munity— the  townspeople,  who  tilled  the  ground 
and  carried  on  trade,  and  the  soldiers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  aft'ord  protection :  these  two, 
however,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization  were 
one,  the  peasant  and  tradesman  taking  arms  when 
the  town  was  put  in  danger.  How  early  towns 
were  formed  cannot  be  determined  by  any  general 
principle :  they  were  obviously  a  work  of  time 
The  primary  tendency  in  population  was  to  dif- 
fuse itself.  Aggregation  on  particular  spots  would 
take  place  at  a  later  period.  When  then  Cain  is 
said  to  have  built  a  city  (Gen.  iv.  17),  the  first 
city  (Enoch,  so  called  after  Cain's  son),  we  have 
evidence  which  concurs  with  other  intimations  to 
sliow  that  it  is  only  a  partial  history  of  the  first 
ages  that  we  possess  in  the  records  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  we  find 
towns  existing  in  Palestine  which  were  originally 
surrounded  with  fortifications,  so  as  to  make  them 
'fenced  cities.'  In  these  dwelt  the  agricultural 
population,  wiio  by  means  of  these  places  of 
strength  defended  themselves  and  their  property 
from  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  desert, 
who  then,  as  they  do  now,  lived  by  plunder.  Nor 
were  works  of  any  great  strength  necessary.  In 
Palestine  at  the  present  day,  while  walls  are  in 
most  parts  an  indispensable  protection,  and  agri- 
culture can  be  advantageously  prosecuted  only  so 
far  as  sheltered  by  a  fortified  town,  erections  of  a 
very  slight  nature  are  found  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  the  ratlier  because  the  most  favourable 
localities  offer  themselves  on  all  sides,  owing  to  the 
natural  inequality  of  the  ground.  The  ensuing  ei  • 
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tract  (  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  &c., 
by  Rev.  S.  Olin,  New  York,   1843,  vol.  ii.  423, 
424)  throws  light  on  the  subject : — '  Continuing 
our  route  over  a  well-wooded  limestone  ridge,  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  large  village  which  occupied  a 
hill  directly  before  us,  while  farther  to  the  right, 
and  upon  a  still  loftier  summit,  was  a  ruinous 
castle  of  great  extent,  and  from  its  commanding 
position,  of  very  imposing  appearance.     The  in- 
tervening region  and  that  to  the  right  of  the  castle, 
was  undulating,  fertile,  and  cultivated.  We  were 
nearly  an  hour  in  reaching  the  base  of  the  iso- 
lated mount,  which  we  passed  to  the  right  through 
a  deep  ravine  that  divides  it  from  another  lofty 
hill  on  the  east,  which  is  also  surmounted  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  ruined  fortress.  We  passed 
round  the  acropolis  to  the  north  side,  where  we 
obtained  a  good  view  of  this  ancient  stronghold. 
It  embraces  the  entire  summit  of  the  mountain 
•within  a  massive  wall,  which,  as  well  as  the  se- 
veral towers  by  which  it  was  strengthened,  is  in  a 
very   dilapidated   state.      A  little   further   west 
another  summit  is  occupied  by  ruinous  bulwarks 
and  towers.     The  large  village,  called  from  the 
castle,  Tibinin,  or  Chibinin,  lies  in  a  valley  be- 
tween these  two  fortified  hills.     East  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  is  another  elevation  surmounted  with 
ruins,  and  farther  in  the  same  direction,  beyond 
the  narrow  valley  we  had  just  traversed,  is  a  fourth 
summit,  the  one  I  have  already  referred   to  as 
having  ruins  upon  its  top.'     From  this  striking 
passage,  an  illustration  may  be  gathered  of  the 
force  of  our  Lord's  language,  when  he  describes 
his  disciples  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be 
hid  (Matt.  V.  14).     Jesus  has   been  thought  to 
refer  in  this  description  to  some  particular  city, 
and  the  niodern  Safet  has  been  fixed  on  and  is 
still   traditionally  regarded  as    the  place  which 
he  had  in  view.     This  town,  now  in  a  ruinous 
state, — one  of  the  four  cities — Hebron,  Tiberias, 
Jerusalem,  Safet,  regarded  as  especially  holy — 
occupies  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
Galilee,  and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Jewish 
territories.     It  is  conspicuously  seen  from  a  great 
distance  in  all  directions  but  the   north.     The 
town  does  not  occupy  the  precise  summit  of  the 
rounded  mountain,  but  rather  the  sloping  ground 
immediately  below  it,  a  military  castle  or  citadel 
having  been  erected  upon  the  highest  point.    The 
hilly  position   of   towns    sometimes  caused   the 
dwellings  to  be  curiously  placed  relatively  to  each 
other.     Thus,  in  Safet,  the  traveller,  as  he  sits  on 
liis  horse  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  finds  the  smoke 
of  a  kitchen  rise  from  the  earth  near  him,  and  by 
a  little  survey  ascertains  that  the  smoke  issues 
from   the   mouth  of  a  chimney  standing  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground  at  his  horse's  feet :  that 
he  and  his  animal  are   in  reality  on  the  flat  roof 
of  a  house ;  and  that,  as  the  hill-side  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular,   the   inhabitants  have  judged  it  the 
easiest  mode  of  building  to  place  the  houses  one 
upon  another. 

Of  the  ancient  method  of  building  in  towns 
and  cities  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  any 
f^rtner  than  we  may  gather  information  from  the 
ruins  which  still  lie  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  But 
these  ruins  can  afford  only  general  notions,  as, 
though  they  are  numerous,  and  show  that  the 
Land  of  Promise  was  thickly  peopled  and  highly 
flourishing  in  its  better  days,  the  actual  remains 
»f  ancient  towns  are  to  be  ascribed  to  different 
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and  very  distant  periods  of  history.  The  crusadea 
left  many  strongholds  which  are  now  in  a  «tate 
of  dilapidation  ;  but  the  crusades  are  of  modem 
days  compared  with  the  times  of  the  Saviour, 
which  themselves  are  remote  from  the  proper 
antiquity  of  the  nation.  The  law  of  sameness, 
however,  which  prevails  so  rigidly  in  Eastern 
countries,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  a  modem 
town  in  Palestine  may  be  roughly  taken  as  a 
type  of  its  ancient  predecessors. 

At  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were  frequented 
as  the  court  of  justice,  the  town's  market,  the 
rendezvous  for  loungers,  newsmongers,  pleasure- 
seekers,  there  were  wide  open  places  of  greater  or 
less  dimensions,  where  on  important  occasions  the 
entire  population  assembled  for  consultation  or  for 
action  (Neh.  viii.  1,  16  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  12;  Job  xxix.  7;  2  Kings  vii.  1). 
The  streets  were  not  so  narrow  as  streets  generally 
are  in  modern  Oriental  towns.  Their  names  were 
sometimes  taken  from  the  wares  or  goods  that  were 
sold  in  them :  thus  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  we  read  of 
'  the  bakers'  street.'  The  present  bazaars  seem  to 
be  a  continuation  of  this  ancient  custom.  The 
streets  of  Jerusalem  at  least  were  paved  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  XX.  9.  7) ;  but  the  streets  of  most  cities  of 
Palestine  would  not  need  paving,  in  consequence 
of  the  rocky  nature  of  the  foundations  on  which 
they  lay.  Herod  the  Great  laid  an  open  road  in 
Antioch  with  polished  stone  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi. 
5.  3 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xx.  34).  In  regard  to  the 
earlier  periods,  we  find  only  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  Solomon  caused  the  fore-court  of  the  temple 
to  be  laid  with  flags.  Besides  paved  streets, 
Jerusalem  before  the  exile  had  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  watercourses  or  aqueducts,  which  seems 
to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  natural 
supply  having  been  limited  to  one  or  two  spots 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  subject  has  been 
handled  by  Robinson,  and  more  fully  by  Olin 
(ii.  139,  sq.  :  see  Isa.  vii.  3  ;  xxii,  9  ;  2  Kings 
XX.  20 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  3.  2).  Other  cities 
were  contented  with  the  fountains  whose  existence 
had  probably  led  to  their  formation  at  the  first. 

Palestine  underwent  constant  changes  in  regard 
to  its  towns,  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  one  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  there  are  names  of  towns 
that  belong  exclusively  to  certain  eras.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  domination  gave  existence,  as 
to  structures  of  great  splendour,  so  to  many  towns 
and  fortified  places.  Galilee  was  especially  rich 
in  towns  and  villages,  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus  (Vita,  §  45),  amounted  in  all  to  the  number 
of  204.  The  names  of  the  Palestinian  cities,  for 
the  most  part,  have  meaning,  reference  being  made 
to  the  nature  of  the  locality,  as  Rama,  Ain, 
Jericho,  Bethlehem,  Gibeon,  Mizpah.  Many  are 
compounds  formed  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  n''!  (house),T>i;  or  finp  (city),"lXn 
(court),  poy  (valley),  ^3K  (a  grass  plot),  1X3 
(well),  I'ly  (fountain),  nS3  (namlet).  To  distin- 
guish cities  that  bore  the  same  name,  the  name  of 
the  tribe  was  added.  In '  the  latter  days,'  especially 
under  the  Herods,  it  was  tne  fashion  to  give  to 
ancient  towns  new  Greek  names,  as  Diospolis, 
Neapolis,  Sebaste,  Csesarea,  Tiberias.  Jerusa- 
lem, at  a  later  period,  was  denominated  .^lia 
Capitolina.  These  innovations  indicated  the 
slavish  disposition  of  tlie  age,  and  were  tokens  of 
the  bondage  in  which  the  nation  was  held ;  aa 
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much  as  tlie  incorporation  of  the  name  ?yil  (Baal), 
at  a  mucli  earlier  era,  pointed  out  the  Canaan- 
itish  origin  of  a  ])lace,  and  gave  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  originally  addicted  to  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. The  population  of  towns  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  for  the 
materials  are  not  only  scanty  and  disconnected, 
but  in  a  measure  uncertain.  Respecting  the  go- 
vernment of  towns,  we  have  no  detailed  informa- 
tion relating  to  flie  ante-exilian  periods,  though  it 
was  probably  in  the  hands  of  the  elders;  and  in 
Deut.  xvi.  18,  Moses  commands,  'Judges  (Heng- 
stenberg  translates  the  word  '  scribe  '  or  '  writer,' 
Authentic  des  Pent.  i.450)  and  officers  shall  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  and  they  shall  judge 
the  people  with  just  judgment.'  In  the  post- 
exilian  era  magistrates  occur  under  the  name  of 
Council  (Joseph.  Vita,  §  14,  34, 61, 68),  at  whose 
head  was  a  president  or  mayor  (Joseph,  Vita,  § 
27;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  3).— J.  R.  B. 

TRACHONITIS  {Tpaxuvnis ;  JiaiO)  was,  in 
the  days  of  the  Herod  Ian  dynasty,  the  name  of 
the  country  situated  between  the  Antilibanus  and 
the  Arabian  mountains  south  of  Damascus  and 
west  of  the  provinces  of  Batanaea,  Gaulonitis, 
Ituraea,  and  Auranitis,  under  about  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  nortliern  latitude.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Onomasticon,  s.  v.,  Ituraea,  places  Trachonitis  be- 
tween Bostra  and  Damascus  Plin.  {Hist.  Nat.  v. 
16  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  pp.  755,  756>  This  country  had 
its  name  from  the  Greek  rpaxw"  =  rpaxvs  koI 
verpdSrji  rSiros,  a  rough  and  rocky  place.  Jo- 
sephus  sometimes  uses  the  term  Tp^xw,  instead 
of  Trachonitis  {Antiq.  xiii.  16.  5;  De  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  5).  Strabo  mentions  two  Tpax'>'ves,  which, 
according  to  Burckhardt  (/?.  I.  115),  are  the 
summits  of  two  mountain-ranges  on  the  road  from 
Mecca  to  Damascus,  near  the  village  El  Kes- 
sne.  Trachonitis  is  at  present  called  Ledja. 
The  eastern  range  of  mountains  is  now  called 
Dshehel  Manai,  and  contains  great  caverns  in 
chalk  rocks.  The  southern  portions  of  the  an- 
cient Trachonitis,  or  the  present  Ledja,  consist 
chiefly  of  basalt  rocks.  A  Greek  inscription  found 
at  the  modern  Missema,  one  league  and  a  half 
from  Sliaara,  proves  that  the  surrounding  country 
was  part  of  Trachonitis  (Burckhardt's  R.  I.  204, 
510;  comp.  Berghaus,  Annalen,  i.  556,  ii.  453). 
The  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis  are  called  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  otTpax<^v7Tat''ApaP€s,  the  Tra- 
chonite  Arabians,  and  are  described  by  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xv.  10.  1)  as  much  addicted  to  robbery. 
A  very  famous  commander  of  banditti  named 
Zenodorus  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Josephus. 
Under  liim  the  robbers  gave  so  much  trouble,  and 
made  the  country  so  unquiet,  that  Augustus  was 
induced  to  put  Trachonitis  under  the  authority 
of  Herod  the  Great;  who  forthwith  took  such 
vigorous  and  decided  measures  as  soon  brought 
the  district  into  a  state  of  security. 

After  the  deatli  of  Herod  the  Great,  Trachonitis 
belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvi.  4.  6,  and  9.  I ;  xviii.  5.  6 ;  De  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  At  a  later  time  it  belonged  to 
Herod  Agrippa  (Antiq.  xx.  6.  1 ;  De  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  5 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii.  593  ;  comp.  Raumer'a 
Paldstina,  p.  158,  sq. ;  Winer's  Real-Wbrter- 
buch,  under  Trachonitis. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

TRANCE  (npiin ;  Sept.  (Kffraais,  Vulg. 
«^r;  Gen.  ii.  2i,  &c.),  a  supernatural  atate  of 
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body  and  mind,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  weL 
conjectured  by  Doddridge,  who  defines  it — 'Such 
a  rapture  of  mind  as  gives  the  person  who  falls  into 
it  a  look  of  astonishment,  and  renders  him  insen- 
sible of  the  external  objects  around  him,  while  in 
the  meantime  his  imagination  is  agitated  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  with  some  striking  scenes 
which  pass  before  it  and  take  up  all  the  attention.' 
He  refers  to  some  extraordinary  instances  of  ttiia 
kind  mentioned  by  Giialtperius  in  his  note  on  Acta 
X.  10  (Family  Expositor,  in  loc,  note  g.)  Stocking 
also  describes  it  as  '  A  sacred  ecstasy,  or  rapture 
of  the  mind  out  of  itself,  when  the  use  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses  being  suspended,  God  reveals  some- 
thing  in   a   peculiar   manner    to   prophets    and 
apostles,  who  are  then  taken  or  transported  out  of 
themselves.'     The  same  idea  is  intimated  in  the 
English  word  trance,  from  the  Latin  '  transitus' 
the  state  of  being  earned  out  of  oneself.     The 
Greek  word,  fKffraffis,  denotes  the  effect  of  any 
passion  by  which  the    thoughts  are  wholly  ab- 
sorbed.    In  the  Sept.  it  corresponds  to  HCB'.  '  a 
wonderful  tiling  '  (Jer.  v.  30)  ;  and  pnOn,  'asto- 
nishment '  (Deut.  xxviii.  28).     In  the  New  Tes- 
tament it  represents  the  absorbing  effects  of  ad- 
miration (Mark  v.  42;    Luke   v.  26;   Acts  iii. 
10) ;  of  terror,  Mark  xvi.  8.     The  Hebrew  word 
is  used  to  denote  the  prophetic  ecstasy.     Thus 
'  the  deep  sleep '  which  fell  upon  Adam  during 
the  creation  of  Eve  (Gen.  ii.   21),  and  during 
which,  as  appears  from  the  narrative,  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  purport  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  (21-24)   [Marriage]. 
It  is  applied  again  to  the  'deep  sleep  '  wliich  fell 
upon  Abraham  (xv.  12,  eKirracns,  sopor),  during 
which  the  bondage  of  his  descendants  in  Egypt 
was  revealed  to  him.     Possibly  all  the  accounts 
recorded   in    that  chapter   occurred    in  '  vision  ' 
(1-12),  which  ultimately  deepened  into  the  trance 
(12-21).     Compare  verses  5,  12,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  seen  the  stars,  though  the  sun  was  not 
gone  down.     The  apparent  objection,  that  Abra- 
ham was  '  brought  forth  abroad '  to  see  the  stars, 
is  only  of  the  same  nature  with  others  explained 
in  the  Art.  Temptation  of  our  Lord.     Some, 
perhaps  many  things  recorded  in  Scripture,  belong 
to  this  supernatural  state  of  trance,  which  are  not 
expressly  referred  to  it.     See  the  long  list  of  such 
supposed  instances  in   Bishop  Law's  Considera- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  Religion  (pp.  85, 86,  Lond., 
1820).     Eisner  includes  in  this  list  the  star  seen 
by  the  wise  men  (Commetit.  on  Matt.  ii.  9,  10, 
&c.).     In  the  narrative  which  Balaam  gives  of 
himself  our  translators  have  rightly  added   the 
words  '  into  a  trance '  after  the  word  '  falling.' 
The  incident  of  the  ass  speaking  to  him,  &c.,  is 
also   understood    by   many  learned    Jews   and 
Christians  to  have  occurred  in  a  vision   (Bishop 
Law,  u.  s.y     To  the  same  mode  of  divine  com- 
munication  must    be    referred   the   magnificent 
description   in  Job  iv.  13-21.     Persons  receiving 
it  often  fall  to  the  earth.     '  Abraham  fell  on  his 
face,  and  God   talked  with  him  '  (Gen.  xvii.  3, 
&c. ;  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  Hebrew,  or  margin  ;  Ezek. 
i.  28  ;  Dan.  viii.  18  ;  x.  15,  16  ;  Rev.  i.  10,  17). 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  visions  beheld  are  also  related ;  hence  such 
cases  are  distinguished  from  a  mere  deliquium 
animi.    We  find  cases  of  prophetical  trance  in  the 
New  Testament  as  that  of  St.  Peter  :  '  he  fell 
into  a  trance'  (or  rather  a  '  trance  fell  upon  him,' 
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cimrcrcv  «r'  aMv  (Kffrourii),  during  which  he 
'  saw  a  vUion,'  vhich  is  therefore  distinguished 
from  the  tranc<«  (Acts  x.  10  ;  comp.  St.  Paul's 
trance,  xxii.  17;  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  &c.).  Tlie  reality 
of  the  vision  is  established  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  event.  The  nearest  ajjproach  we  can  make 
to  Buch  a  state  is  that  in  whicn  oc<r  mind  is  so 
occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  ac  object  as  to 
loae  entirely  the  consciousness  of  the  body — a  state 
in  which  the  highest  order  of  ideas,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  judgment  or  imagination,  is  un- 
tioubtedly  attained.  Kence  wa  can  readily  conceive 
that  such  a  state  might  \yj  supernaturally  induced 
for  the  higher  purpose  of  revelation,  &c.  The 
alleged  jjhenomena  of  the  Mesmeric  trance  and 
clairvoyartce,  if  they  serve  no  higher  purpose,  may 
assist  oar  conceptions  of  it. — J.  F.  D. 

TRANSFIGURATION.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
upon  earth,  and  one  so  instructive  that  we  can 
iiLver  exhaust  its  lessons,  is  the  Transfiguration. 
The  apostle  Peter,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
running  his  mind  over  the  proofs  of  Christ's  ma- 
jesty, found  none  so  conclusive  and  irrefragable 
as  the  scenes  when  he  and  others  were  with  him 
in  the  holy  mount,  as  eye-witnesses  that  he  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
excellent  glory,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  If  we  divide  Christ's 
public  life  into  three  periods — the  first  of  miracles 
to  prove  his  divine  mission,  the  second  of  parables 
to  inculcate  virtue,  and  the  third  of  suffering,  first 
clearly  revealed  and  then  endured,  to  atone  for 
gin — the  transfiguration  may  be  viewed  as  his 
baptism  or  initiation  into  the  third  and  last.  He 
went  up  the  mount  of  transfiguration  on  the 
eighth  day  after  he  had  bidden  every  one  who 
would  come  after  him  take  up  his  cross,  de- 
claring that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
that  he  must  sufl'er  many  things,  and  be  killed, 
&c. 

The  mount  of  transfiguration  was  long  thought 
to  have  been  Mount  Tabor ;  but  as  this  height  is 
fifty  miles  from  Caesarea  Philippi,  vvhere  Jesus 
last  taught,  it  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  a 
mountain  much  less  distant,  namely.  Mount  Her- 
mon.  It  may  have  been  neither  of  them,  and 
nothing  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  it  was  that 
exceeding  high  mountain  wliere  the  devil  showed 
our  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  in  a  moment  of  time.  The  only 
persons  thought  worthy  to  ascend  this  mount  of 
vision  were  Peter,  James,  and  John,  three  being 
a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  or  they  being 
more  faithful  and  beloved  than  any  others. 
Whatever  the  reason  was,  these  three  disciples 
appear  on  more  than  one  otlier  occasion  as  an 
elect  triumvirate — as  at  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daugliter,  and  during  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
garden.  The  disciples,  in  all  probability,  ascended 
the  mountain  anticipating  nothing  more  than  that 
Jesus,  as  at  other  times  (Luke  vi.  12),  would 
continue  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  When  the 
curtains  of  night  closed  around  them,  they  were 
80  worn  out  by  their  labours  as  to  sink  down  in 
sleep,  till  startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shining  round  about  them  ;  for 
as  Jesus  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance 
was  altered,  '  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun, 
asd  bis  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.'     And 
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behold  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which 
were  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory, 
and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  sliould  accom- 
plish at  Jerusalem.  Peter's  words, '  Master,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here,'  are  a  natural  expression 
of  rapture  ;  and  his  projwsal  to  build  tliree  taber- 
nacles indicated  his  desire  botii  to  keep  his  Lord 
from  going  down  to  Jerusalem  to  die  there,  and 
to  prolong  tlie  blessedness  of  beliolding  with  open 
face  the  glory  of  God.  Such  is  at  least  a  plau- 
sible interpretation  of  his  language,  while  '  he 
wist  not  what  to  say.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Peter  had  no  thought  of  tents  for  himself 
and  his  companions,  liis  only  desire  being  that 
the  beatific  vision  might  endure  for  ever.  While 
he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  oversha- 
dowed them — not  a  black  cloud,  such  as  that 
which  rested  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  a  cloud  glisten- 
ing as  the  Shechinah,  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  tabernacle,  or  as  the  cloud  that  filled 
the  liouse  of  the  Lord  when  the  priests  were  come 
out  of  the  holy  place.  'And  liehold  a  voice  out 
of  the  cloud' — that  is,  out  of  tlie  long-established 
symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence — '  which  said.  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  : 
hear  ye  him.  And  when  the  disciples  heard  it, 
they  fell  on  their  face,  and  were  sore  afraid' — like 
Daniel  and  all  others  who  liave  felt  themselves 
entranced  by  revelations  of  God.  •  And  Jesus 
came  and  touched  them,  and  said.  Arise,  and  be 
not  afVaid,' — showing  such  gentleness  as  proved 
him  to  be  fitly  named  the  Lamb  of  God.  How 
long  the  glorification  of  our  Saviour  continued 
it  were  vain  to  inquire;  but  it  appears  from  the 
narrative  of  Luke  that  he  did  not  lead  down  his 
disciples  till  the  day  following  that  on  which 
they  had  ascended  the  height.  As  they  de- 
scended he  bade  his  disciples  keep  what  they  had 
seen  a  secret  till  after  his  resurrection, — doubtless 
because  the  whole  vision,  to  those  who  liad  not 
seen  it,  would  have  been  a  rock  of  ofl'ence,  ap- 
pearing as  an  idle  tale.  He  also  ojiened  their 
eyes  to  see  that  Elias  whom  they  looked  for  in 
the  future  was  to  be  sought  in  the  past,  even  in 
John  the  Baptist,  who  was  clothed  with  his  spirit 
and  power. 

The  final  causes  of  the  transfiguiation,  although 
in  part  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  appear  to  be 
in  part  plain.  Among  its  intended  lessons  may 
be  the  following : — First,  to  teach  that,  in  spite 
of  the  calumnies  which  the  Pharisees  had  heaped 
on  Jesus,  the  old  and  new  dispensations  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  To  this  end  the  author 
and  the  restorer  of  the  old  dispensation  talk  with 
the  founder  of  the  new,  as  if  his  scheme,  even  tiie 
most  repulsive  feature  of  it,  was  contemplated  by 
theirs,  as  the  reality  of  which  they  had  promul- 
gated only  types  and  shadows.  Secondly,  to 
teach  that  the  new  dispensation  was  superior  to 
the  old.  Moses  and  Elias  appear  as  inferior  to 
Jesus,  not  merely  since  their  faces  did  not,  so  far 
as  we  know,  shine  like  the  sun,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  com- 
manded to  hear  him,  in  preference  to  them. 
Thirdly,  to  gird  up  the  energies  of  Jesus  for 
the  great  agony  wliich  was  so  soon  to  excruciate 
him  ;  as  in  Gethsemane  itself  an  angel  apjieared 
unto  him  strengthening  liim  ;  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  doT« 
before  his  temptation  in  tlie  wilderness;  and  aa 
when  the  devil  left  him  angels  came  and  miai*- 
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tered  unto  him.  Fourthly,  to  comfort  the  hearts 
of  the  disciples,  who,  being  destined  to  see  their 
master,  whom  they  had  left  all  to  follow,  nailed 
to  a  cross,  to  be  themselves  persecuted,  and  to 
suflFer  the  want  of  all  things,  were  in  danger  of 
despair.  But  by  being  eye-witnesses  of  his  ma- 
jesty they  became  convinced  that  his  humiliation, 
even  though  he  descended  into  the  place  of  the 
dead,  was  voluntary,  and  could  not  continue 
long.  Gazing  at  the  glorified  body  of  their 
Master,  they  beheld  not  only  a  proof  but  an 
express  and  lively  image  of  his  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  exaltation  above  the  heavens.  As 
in  a  prophetic  vision,  they  beheld  him  seated  upon 
clouds,  and  seen  by  every  eye  as  the  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  or  enthroned  in  heaven 
amid  the  host  of  his  redeemed.  Henceforth  they 
ceased  not  questioning  one  another,  what  the  rising 
from  the  dead  should  mean.  Fifthly,  to  teach 
that  virtue  will  not  allow  supine  contemplation, 
but  demands  the  exercise  and  exertion  of  our 
several  powers.  To  some  this  lesson  may  seem 
a  refinement,  but  it  is  ingeniously  deduced  by 
Schleiermacher  from  the  fact  that  while  Peter 
yet  spake  in  his  extasy,  the  vision  in  which  he 
longed  to  wear  out  his  life  vanished  away :  as 
if  the  aim  were  to  teach  us  that  when  we  have 
ascended  the  mount  of  vision  on  the  cherub- 
wings  of  contemplation,  even  if  we  bum  to  dwell 
there  in  a  perpetual  sweetness,  yet  we  must  shun 
all  monastic  seclusion,  that  we  may  mingle 
among  men  and  do  them  good ;  even  as  the  great 
Exemplar  would  not  let  his  chosen  repose  in  rap- 
turous musings,  and  had  scarcely  come  down 
from  the  mountain  of  his  glory  before  he  recom- 
menced his  works  of  usefulness. 

The  transfiguration  is  so  fine  a  subject  for  the 
painter  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
employed  Raphael's  best  hours,  and  that  his  por- 
traiture of  it  is  confessedly  the  highest  of  all 
efforts  of  pictorial  genius.  The  original  work, 
still  unfaded,  though  more  than  three  centuries 
have  passed  over  it,  hangs  in  the  Vatican.  A 
copy  of  it  in  mosaic,  on  a  colossal  scale,  and 
which  might  pass  with  most  men  for  the  original, 
fills  the  head  of  the  left  aisle  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  The  design  is  as  simple  as  the  artless 
narrative  of  the  Evangelists.  In  the  centre,  and 
in  raiment  white  as  the  light,  is  He,  the  fashion  of 
whose  countenance  was  altered.  On  either  hand, 
and  floating  on  the  air,  appear  in  glory  Moses 
and  Elias.  Beneath,  tlie  disciples,  overshadowed 
by  a  bright  cloud,  their  hands  shielding  their 
dazzled  eyes,  are  fallen  on  their  faces,  sore  afraid 
of  the  voice  proceeding  out  of  the  cloud,  but 
catching  glimpses  of  Jesus  transfigured  before 
them.  Then,  just  below  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the 
only  son  torn  by  a  spirit,  foaming,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  pining  away,  is  brought  to  the  dis- 
ciples that  they  may  cure  him,  and  they  can- 
not. The  scribes  are  cavilling — physicians  close 
the  books  they  have  consulted  in  vain — the  dis- 
ciples confess  their  impotence — the  mother  and 
sister  of  the  possessed  are  half  frantic — and  the 
multitude  have  no  hope ;  but  the  vision  above  is 
on  the  point  of  bursting  upon  them,  to  amaze 
them  all  at  the  mighty  power  of  God.  Some 
say  that  the  wild  eyes  of  the  boy,  rolling  in 
agony,  are  already  catching  a  glimpse  of  his 
{iedeemer  transfigured  in  glory  on  high. 

If,  aa  is  often  said,  no  picture  is  worth  seeing 
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which  can  be  copied  in  language,  what  infatiia* 
tion  were  it  to  think  of  sketching  the  attitude, 
grouping,  colouring,  and  expression  of  the  figurea 
in  a  painting  which  shines  unrivalled  and  inimi- 
table !— J.  D.  B. 

TRIAL.     [Punishment.] 

TRIBES  CriltSO,  D>P2{}' ;  (pv\a\,  tribm)  is 
the  name  of  the  great  groups  of  families  into 
which  the  Israelitish  nation,  like  other  Oriental 
races,  was  divided.  The  modem  Arabs,  the  Be- 
douins, and  the  Berbers,  and  also  the  Moors  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  are  still  divided  into 
tribes.  The  clans  in  Scotland  are  also  analogous 
to  the  tribes  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  divi- 
sion of  a  nation  into  tribes  differs  from  a  division 
into  castes,  since  one  is  a  division  merely  accord  • 
ing  to  descent,  and  the  other  superadds  a  neces- 
sity of  similar  occupations  being  prevalent  among 
persons  connected  by  consanguinity.  There 
occurs,  however,  among  the  Israelites  a  caste  also, 
namely,  that  of  the  Levites.  In  Gen.  xlix.  the 
tribes  are  enumerated  according  to  their  proge- 
nitors; viz.,  1,  Reuben,  the  first-bom ;  2,  Simeon, 
and  3,  Levi,  instruments  of  cruelty ;  4,  Judah, 
whom  his  brethren  shall  praise ;  6,  Zabulon, 
dwelling  at  the  haven  of  the  sea ;  6,  Issachar, 
the  strong;  7,  Dan,  the  judge;  8,  Gad,  whom  a 
troop  shall  overcome,  but  who  shall  vanquish  at 
last;  9,  AsHER,  whose  bread  shall  be  fat;  10, 
Naphtali,  giving  goodly  words;  11,  Joseph, 
the  fruitful  bough  ;  12,  Benjamin,  the  wolf;  all 
these  were  originally  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
In  this  enumeration  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  into 
the  two  branches  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  is 
not  yet  alluded  to.  After  this  later  division  of 
the  very  numerous  tribe  of  Joseph  into  the  two 
branches  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  had  taken 
place,  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  thirteen 
tribes.  It  was,  however,  usual  to  view  them  as 
comprehended  under  the  number  twelve,  which 
was  the  more  natural,  since  one  of  them,  namely, 
the  caste  of  the  Levites,  did  not  live  within  such 
exclusive  geographical  limits  as  were  assigned  to 
the  others  after  they  exchanged  their  nomadic  mi- 
grations for  settled  habitations,  but  dwelt  in  towns 
scattered  through  all  the  other  twelve  tribes.  It 
is  also  remarkable  that  the  Ishmaelites  as  well  as 
the  Israelites  were  divided  into  twelve  tribes;  and 
that  the  Persians  also,  according  to  Xenophon 
(Cyropcedia,  i.  2,  4  sq.),  were  similarly  divided. 
Among  other  nations  also  occur  ethnological  and 
geographical  divisions,  according  to  the  number 
twelve.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  number 
twelve  was  held  in  so  much  favour  that,  when 
possible,  doubtful  cEtses  were  adapted  to  it. 
An  analogous  case  we  find  even  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  spiritual  progenitors  of  the  Christian 
Sii>SeKa.(pv\ov,  or  the  apostles,  who  were,  after  the 
death  of  Judas,  the  election  of  Matthias,  and  the 
vocation  of  Paul,  really  thirteen  in  number,  but 
were  nevertheless  habitually  viewed  as  twelve  ;  so 
that  wherever,  during  the  middle  ages,  any  divi- 
sion was  made  with  reference  to  the  apostles,  the 
number  twelve,  and  not  thirteen,  was  adopted, 
whether  applied  to  the  halls  of  theological  libraries, 
or  to  the  great  barrels  of  costly  wines  in  the  cellar 
of  the  civic  authorities  at  Bremen.  Concerning  the 
arrangement  of  these  tribes  on  their  march  through 
the  wilderness,  in  their  encampments  around  tb« 
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ferk,  and  in  their  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
see  the  cognate  articles,  such  as  Exodus,  En- 
CAMPUENT,  Genealogies,  Levites,  Wander- 
ing, and  the  names  of  the  several  tribes.  We 
confine  ourselves  here  to  a  few  words  about  that 
inexhaustible  source  of  theologico-historical  char- 
latanism, the  Lost  Tribes,  on  which  there  have 
been  written  so  many  volumes  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  condense  the  contradictory  opinions 
advanced  in  them  within  the  limits  of  a  moderate 
article.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  human  race  so  abject,  forlorn,  and  dwindling, 
located  anywhere  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
American  Indians,  who  have  not  been  stated  to 
be  the  ten  tribes  which  disappeared  from  history 
during  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  If 
the  books  written  on  the  Ten  Tribes  contained 
much  truth  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where 
TWKY  are  not.  And  although  these  books,  ac- 
cording to  our  opinion,  generally  bear  stronger 
evidence  of  their  writers'  activity  of  imagination 
than  the  strength  of  their  judgment,  they  lead, 
not  individually  but  collectively,  to  some  truth, 
if  they  only  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  ten  tribes  are  not.  This 
result  the  author  of  Coningshy  should  have  borne 
in  mind,  when  he  lately  tracked  rather  than 
traced  Hebrew-Arabian  blood  in  all  men  of  Euro- 
pean celebrity. 

However,  among  the  various  works  about  tlie 
lost  tribes,  the  following,  although  written  dif- 
fusely, contains  quite  as  much  probability  as  any  : 
Our  Israelitish  Origm ;  or,  British  Christians 
a  Remnant  of  the  true  Israelites  ;  with  a  Reply 
to  the  Objections  of  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  by 
J.  Wilson,  a  witness  of  the  word  of  Prophecy  ; 
London,  1844.  We  refer  here  especially  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  lectures  contained  in  tliis  book,  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
Saxons  proceeded  from  Central  Asia  to  the  west 
of  Europe,  and  that  in  them  the  promises  given  to 
Israel  are  fulfilling. 

The  truth,  however,  of  the  matter  seems  rather 
to  be  as  follows.  After  the  division  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam  into  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  believers  in 
whom  the  feelings  of  ancient  theocratic  legiti- 
macy and  nationality  predominated,  and  especi- 
ally the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  connected 
by  many  ties  with  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  had 
a  tendency  to  migrate  towards  the  visible  centre 
of  their  devotions;  whilst  those  members  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  who  had  an  in- 
dividual hankering  after  the  foreign  fashions 
adopted  in  Samaria,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Israel,  had  a  tendency  externally  to  unite 
themselves  to  a  state  of  things  corresponding 
with  their  individuality.  After  the  political 
fall  of  both  kingdoms,  when  all  the  principal 
families  connected  with  the  possession  of  the  soil 
had  been  compelled  to  emigrate,  most  Israelites 
who  had  previously  little  feeling  for  theocratic 
nationality  gradually  amalgamated  by  marriages 
and  other  connections  with  the  nations  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  ;  while  the  former  inhabit- 
ants of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  felt  their  nationality 
revived  by  the  very  deprivation  of  public  wor- 
ship which  they  suffered  in  foreign  lands.  Many 
of  the  pious  members  of  those  tribes  which  had 
formerly  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  un- 
ioubtedly  joined  the  returning   colonies  which 
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proceeded  by  the  permission  of  the  Persian  mo* 
narchs  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  However, 
tliese  former  members  of  the  other  tribes  formed 
so  decidedly  a  minority  among  tlie  members  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  that  henceforth  all  believers 
and  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  called  D'*Tin*, 
'lovSaioi,  JuD^i,  Jews.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  tlie  best,  although  smaller,  portion  of  the 
ten  tribes  amalgamated  with  the  Jews,  some  of 
whom  preserved  their  genealogies  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  wliile  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  ten  tribes  amalgamated  with  the 
Gentiles  of  Central  Asia,  to  whom  they  probably 
imparted  some  of  their  notions  and  customs,  which 
again  were,  in  a  state  more  or  less  pure,  pro- 
pagated to  distant  regions  by  the  great  national 
migrations  proceeding  from  Central  Asia.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  this  our  historical  conviction 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  most  learned  among 
the  Jews  themselves.  We  may  refer  to  Allgemeine 
Geschichte  des  Israelitischen  Volkes,  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Jost,  Berlin,  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  407  sq.,  416  sq. 

That  the  name  of  the  Jews  became  general 
for  all  Israelites  who  were  anxious  to  preserve 
their  theocratic  nationality  was  the  more  natural, 
since  the  political  independence  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  was  destroyed  long  before  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

TRIBUTE  (DO  mas,  from  masas, '  to  melt '  or 
'liquify;'  Gr.  <p6pos),  a  tax  which  one  prince  or 
state  agrees,  or  is  compelled,  to  pay  to  another,  as 
the  purchase  of  peace,  or  in  token  of  dependence. 

The  Hebrews  acknowledged  no  other  sovereign 
than  God ;  and  in  Exodus  xxx.  12,  15,  we  find 
they  were  required  to  pay  tribute  unto  the  Lord, 
to  give  an  offering  of  half  a  shekel  to  '  make  an 
atonement  for  their  souls.'  The  native  kings  and 
judges  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  exact  tribute. 
Solomon,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
levied  tribute  from  the  Canaanites  and  others 
who  remained  in  the  land  and  were  not  of  Israel, 
and  compelled  them  to  hard  servitude  (1  Kings 
ix.  21-23 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  9)  ;  but  the  children  of 
Israel  were  exempted  from  that  impost,  and  em- 
ployeil  in  the  more  honourable  departments  and 
offices  of  his  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  however,  he  appears  to  have  imposed  tri- 
bute upon  the  Jews  also,  and  to  iiave  compelled 
them  to  work  upon  the  public  buildings  (I  Kings 
V.  13,  14;  ix.  15;  xi.  27).  This  had  the  effect 
of  gradually  alienating  their  minds,  and  of  pro- 
ducing that  discontent  which  afterwards  resulted 
in  open  revolt  under  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat. 
'  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  grievous,'  said  the 
Israelites  to  Rehoboam ;' now,  therefore,  make 
thou  the  grievous  service  of  thy  fatiier  and  his 
heavy  yoke  which  he  put  upon  us  lighter,  and 
we  will  serve  thee'  (1  Kings  xii.  4). 

The  Israelites  were  at  various  times  subjected 
to  heavy  taxes  and  tributes  by  their  foreign  con- 
querors. After  Judaea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  a  new  poll  of  the  people  and  an  esti- 
mate of  their  substance  were  taken  by  command 
of  Augustus,  in  order  that  he  might  more  cor- 
rectly regulate  the  tribute  to  be  exacted  (Joseph. 
Atitiq.  xvii.  15).  Tiiis  was  a  capilation-tax 
levied  at  so  much  a  head,  and  imposed  upon  all 
males  from  14,  and  all  females  from  12  up  to  Gft 
years  of  age  (Ulpian,  Digest,  de  Ce7mb.  lib.  iii,  ; 
Fischer,  Ge  Numism.  Censm). 
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To  oppose  the  levying  of  this  tribute  Judas  the 
Gaulonile  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews, 
asserting  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  foreigner,  that  it  was  a  token  of  servitude,  and 
that  tlie  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  acknowledge 
any  for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the 
Lord.  They  boasted  of  being  a  free  nation,  and 
of  never  having  been  in  bondage  to  any  man 
''John  viii.  33).  These  sentiments  were  exten- 
sively promulgated,  but  all  their  efforts  were  of 
no  avail  in  restraining  or  mitigating  the  exactions 
of  their  conquerors. 

The  Pharisees  who  sought  to  entangle  Jesus  in 
his  talk,  sent  unto  him  demanding  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not; 
but  knowing  their  wicked  designs  he  replied, 
'  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites?'  'Render 
unto  Caesar  the  tilings  which  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.' 

The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  severally  recom- 
mended submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  and 
inculcated  the  duty  of  paying  tribute,  '  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due'  (Rom.  xiii.  1-8;  1  Peter 
ii.  13).— G.  M.  B. 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.  The  money  collected 
by  the  Romans  in  payment  of  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  Jews.  The  phrase  may  apply  to  money 
of  any  description,  coined  or  uncoined.  The 
piece  sliown  to  our  Saviour  at  his  own  request 
was  a  Roman  coin,  bearing  the  image  of  one  of 
the  Caesars,  and  must  have  been  at  that  time 
current  in  Judaea,  and  received  in  payment  of  the 
tribute  in  common  with  other  descriptions  of 
money.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
tribute  was  collected  exclusively  in  Roman  coins, 
or  that  the  tribute-money  was  a  description  of 
coin  different  from  that  which  was  in  general 
circulation  [Money].— G.  M.  B. 

TROAS  (Tpoiis),  more  fully  Alexandria- 
Troas,  a  city  of  northern  or  Lesser  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  coast  at  some  distance 
southward  from  the  site  of  Troy  upon  an  emi- 
nence opposite  tlie  island  of  Tenedos  (Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  593;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  33).  Paul  was  twice 
at  this  place  (AcIS  xvi.  8,  9 ;  xx.  6  ;  2  Cor.  ii. 
12;  2  Tim.  iv.  13).  The  name  Troas,  or  Troad, 
strictly  belonged  to  the  whole  district  around 
Troy.  Alexandria-Troas  is  represented  by  the 
present  Eski-Stamboul,  and  its  ruins  are  now 
concealed  in  the  heart  of  a  thick  wood  of  oaks, 
with  which  the  coimtry  abounds  (Pococke,  pt.  iii. 
153  ;  Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  462). 

TROGYLLIUM  (JpwyvKXtov),  a  town  and 
promontory  on  tiie  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  Sam^s,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale 
(Stjaho,  xiv.  p.  636).  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX.  15. 

TROPHIMUS  {Tp6(pifxos),  a  disciple  of 
Ephesus,  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  into  Judaea, 
and  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  dangers  which 
the  ap)stle  there  encountered;  for  having  been 
recognised  by  some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  and  seen 
in  company  with  Paul,  they  took  occasion  to  ac- 
cuse Paul  of  liaving  brought  Greeks  into  the  tem- 
ple (Acts  XX.  4 ;  xxi.  29).  His  name  does  not 
again  occur  till  after,  seemingly,  the  first  impri- 
aoument  of  Paul.  In  one  of  the  ensuing  journeys 
he  remained  behind  at  Miletus  sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  20). 
This  circumstance  is  regarded  as  furnishing  a 
strong  fact  to  show  that  Paul  was  twice  impri- 
soned at  Rome ;  for  Trophimus,  in  the  first  passage 
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to  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15),  was  not  left  behind,  but 
proceeded  to  Judaea ;  after  which  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  Paul  for  one  day,  and  know  that  he  waa 
not  again  at  Miletus  before  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome. 

TRUMPET.  [Musical  Instrumknts.] 
TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.  [Festivals.] 
TRYPHENA  and  TRYPHOSA  (Tpi<t,ouva 
Kal  TpvpSxra),  female  disciples  at  Rome,  who  la- 
boured to  extend  the  Gospel  and  to  succour  the 
faitiiful  (Rom.  xvi.  12).  Their  history  is  un- 
known ;  but,  from  their  names,  they  were  probably 
sisters. 

TUBAL  (^aW;  Sept.  ©oj3e\),  a  son  of 
Japhet,  and  a  people  descended  from  him  (Gen. 
x.  2;  Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  26; 
xxxviii.  2,  3  ;  xxxix.  1),  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  in  Asia  Minor  near  the  Euxine  [Nations, 
Dispersion  of.] 

TUBAL-CAIN  (X'p.  75-in,  scoriarum  faber; 
Sept.  06fi(\),  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  to 
whom  the  invention  of  the  art  of  forging  metals 
is  ascribed  in  Gen.  iv.  22  [Smith]. 

TURTLE-DOVE  ("lin   Tur,  or  Thor ;  Gr. 
Tpvyciy ;    Lat.  Turtur)   occurs   in  Gen.  xv    0 
Lev.  i.  14  ;  v.  7,  U,  &c. ;  Luke  ii.  24. 


The  birds  of  this  subgenus  are  inTariably 
smaller  than  pigeons  properly  so  called ;  they 
are  mostly  marked  with  a  patch  of  peculiarly 
coloured  scutelated  feathers  on  the  neck,  or 
with  a  collar  of  black,  and  have  often  other 
markings  on  the  smaller  wing-covers.  The  spe- 
cies Columba  Turtur,  with  several  varieties 
merely  of  colour,  extends  from  the  west  of  Europe 
through  the  north  of  Africa,  to  tlie  islands  south 
of  China.  The  turtle-dove  of  Palestine  is  spe- 
cifically the  same;  but  there  is  also  a  second, 
we  believe  local  :  both  migrate  further  south 
in  winter,  but  return  very  early  ;  when  theii 
cooing  voice  in  the  woods  announces  the  spring. 
In  the  rites  of  the  Hebrew  law,  full-grown  or  old 
turtle-doves  might  be  offered  in  pairs,  but  only 
7T13  (ffozal)  the  young  of  pigeons  not  full  grown. 
They  were  the  usual  offering  of  the  poor,  a  cir- 
cumstance, Bochart  remarks,  indicating  the 
humble  station  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  since  at  her 
purification  she  offered  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  in- 
stead of  a  lamb.  This,  however,  was  the  usual 
practice  on  that  and  sundry  other  occasions  :  in- 
deed, so  constantly  was  either  one  or  other  species 
wanted,  that  dealers  in  doves  and  turtle«dove« 
abounded  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  and 
had  an  overseer  appointed  to  superintend  what 
concerned  them. — C.  H.  S. 
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TYCHICUS  (r-uxmhs  &  'Aaiavhs)  is  the  name 
*f  an  assistant  and  companion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  The  name  has  nearly  the  same  significa- 
tion whlcli  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  Gad,  and  in  the 
Latin  Felix,  or  Fortunatus.  Tychicus  was  a 
native  of  Asia,  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  was, 
at  a  later  period,  tiie  bearer  of  Paul's  letter  from 
Rome  to  the  Colossians.  Paul  styled  him  a  be- 
loved brother,  faithful  minister,  and  fellow-ser- 
vant in  the  Lord,  who  should  declare  all  his  state 
unto  the  Colossians,  to  whom  he  was  sent  that  he 
might  know  their  estate  and  comfort  their  hearts 
(Col.  iv.  7,  8).  For  a  similar  ))urpose  Tychicus 
was  sent  to  tlie  Ephesians  also  (Eph.  vi.  21,  22 ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  12),  and  employed  in  various  mis- 
sionary journeys  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According  to 
tradition,  Tychicus  was  made  bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

TYPE  (Gr.  TVTtos),  derivatively  signifies  the 
print  or  mark  which  is  made  by  beating.  Thus, 
in  John  xx.  25,  rhv  rvirou  twv  ^\a>v,  which,  lite- 
rally translated,  is  '  the  type  of  the  nails.' 

Again,  it  denotes  a  model  or  example,  placed 
before  us  for  imitation  (see  Phil.  iii.  17;  1  Thess. 
i.  7  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12  ;  Titus  ii.  7  ; 
1  Pet.  V.  3  ;  ii.  21 ;  Acts  xxiii.  25  ;  Rom.  vi.  17). 
The  word  is  used  also  by  physicians  to  desig- 
nate the  particular  form  which  diseases  assume  : 
hence  Galen  wrote  a  work  entitled  Tlepi  twv  rii- 
irwr.  But  in  its  theological  sense  the  best  defini- 
tion perhaps  is  that  which  Heb.  x.  1  supplies  : 
a  type  is  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
tr,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  expresses  it  (Col.  ii. 
17),  'a  shadow  of  things  to  come  ;  but  the  body 
is  of  Christ.'  Adopting  this  definition  as  the 
correct  one,  we  proceed  briefly  to  point  out  the 
different  types  by  which  God  was  pleased  in  va- 
/ious  ages  to  adumbrate  the  person  and  work  ot 
the  Redeemer.  It  would  be  beside  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire  as  to  the  reasons  why  Jehovah 
developed  his  plan  of  human  redemption  in  a 
gradually  ])rogressive  tbrm — by  visions,  dreams, 
voices,  inspirations,  impulses  ol  his  spirit,  and  by 
miracle.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  lie 
actually  did  speak  (Heb.  i.  1)  '  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  to  the  fathers.' 

In  tracing  out  who  and  what  typified  or  sha- 
dowed forth  Christ  and  his  salvation  under  the 
antediluvian,  patriarchal,  and  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tions, we  must  be  careful  not  to  substitute  the 
suggestions  of  our  own  imaginations  for  the  inti- 
mations of  Scripture.  We  must  endeavour  to  learn 
the  mind  of  God  as  to  what  actually  constitutes  a 
type,  eitiier  by  the  express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  by  the  obvious  analogy  which  subsists 
lietween  things  under  the  Gospel  and  its  antece- 
dent dispensations.  Thus  guarding  ourselves, 
we  may  notice  the  various  types  by  which  God 
was  pleased,  at  all  times,  in  a  sense,  to  preach 
ihe  Gospel  to  mankind.  1.  Before  the  law,  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedec,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Joseph  were  eminently  typical  of  Christ.  Again, 
under  the  law,  Moses,  Joshua,  Samson,  David, 
Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jonah,  Zerubbabel,  and 
Joshua  the  high  priest,  were,  in  many  points, 
lingularly  types  of  Clirist. 

2.  The  first-born,  tiie  Nazarites,  prophets,  priests, 
4nd  kings,  were  typical  orders  of  persons. 

3.  Under  the  head  of  things  typical  may  be 
sotiud:  Jacob's  ladder,  the  burning-bush,  the 
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pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  the  manna,  the  rock,  and 
the  brazen  serpent. 

4.  Actions  typical  were :  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  passage  of  the  Red  sea,  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  passage  over  the  Jordan,  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  restoration  from  Babylon. 

5.  Rites  typical  were ;  circumcision,  various 
sacrifices,  and  sundry  purifications. 

6.  Places  typical  were :  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  cities  of  refuge,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temple. 

The  above  types  were  designed  to  shadow  forth 
Christ  and  the  blessings  of  his  salvation ;  but 
there  were  others  also  which  pointed  at  our  mise- 
ries without  him.  There  were  ceremonial  un- 
cleannesses  ;  the  leprosy,  for  instance,  was  a 
type  of  our  natural  pollution ;  and  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  a  type  of  the  covenant  of  works. 

As  there  must  be  a  similarity  or  analogy  be- 
tween the  type  and  the  antitype,  so  there  is  also 
a  disparity  or  dissimilitude  between  them. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  type  and  antitype 
that  they  should  agree  in  all  things;  else,  in- 
stead of  similitude,  there  would  be  identity. 
Hence  the  apostle,  whilst  making  Adam  a  type 
of  Christ,  yet  shows  how  infinitely  the  latter  ex- 
celled the  former  (1  Cor.  xv.  47).  So  the  priests 
of  old  were  types  of  Christ,  though  he  infinitely 
excelled  them  both  as  to  his  own  jjerson  and  as  to 
the  character  of  his  priesthood  (see  Heb.  vii., 
viii.,  ix.,  and  x.).  Chrysostom  observes  (Horn. 
61,  in  Ge7i.)  that  there  must  be  more  in  the  type 
than  in  the  antitype.  Hence  the  distinction 
must  be  observed  between  total  and  partial  types. 
This  distinction  CEcumenius  also  draws,  in  com- 
menting on  vii.  Heb.  p.  829.  He  says  :  'Otuttoj 
oi)  Kara  irdvTa  la-os  eVrl  rfj  aXrjdeici.  (eVsl  koI  av- 
Tos  a\T]deia  fvp7ffK€rai,  koI  toi/tJt'JJS  fji.aWov,  ^ 
TUTTOs),  dAA'  e'lKSuas  tx*'  Tii-as  /col  li/SaK/xara : — 
'  A  type  does  not  express  that  which  it  represents 
in  every  minute  particular,  for  then  instead  of  si- 
militude there  would  be  identity,  but  it  contains 
certain  outlines  and  assimilations  of  the  antitype.' 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  cap.  vi.  Amos  p. 
315,  also  observes  on  this  subject:  'O  rvKos  ouk 
a\T}6eia,  fji.6p(pwa'iv  5e  fxaWov  rrjs  aKr\diias 
(lff<f>4pii : — A  type  is  not  the  very  truth  itself,  but 
its  representation. 

Did  the  confined  limits  of  this  article  permit, 
it  would  be  at  once  both  easy  and  interesting  to 
trace  out  how  conspicuously  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  are  displayed  in  adapting  differ- 
ent modes  of  instruction  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  his  creatures  in  all  ages ;  and  how  his 
divine  purposes,  dimly  portrayed  by  types,  were 
gradually  developed  from  the  moment  the  first 
promise  of  salvation  was  given  till  the  advent  of 
that  Messiah,  who  was  the  theme  of  all  the 
prophets,  and  the  substance  of  all  the  shadows 
under  each  successive  disjiensation  (See  on  this 
interesting  subiject  Tropo/ogia,  by  Rev.  B.  Keacli, 
pp.  225—237  ;  Suicer,  Thesaur.  vol.  ii.  p.  1337  ; 
Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Sam.  Mather; 
Christ  Revealed,  by  J.  Taylor,  D.D. ;  also 
M'Ewen,  On  the  glory  and  fulness  of  Christ 
revealed. — J.  W.  D. 

_  TYRANNUS  (T.'vpawos'),  a  sophist  or  rheto- 
rician of  Ephesus,  who  kept  one  of  those  schools  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence  so  common  at  that  « 
period.  St.  Paul  preached  for  two  years  daily 
in  his  school  after  quitting  the  synagogue  (Act* 
xix.  9).     This  proves  tliat  the  Echoot  was  Greek, 
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not  Jewish.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Tyran- 
nus  was  himself  a  convert  or  not ;  for  it  may 
be  that  he  let  to  the  apostle  the  house  or  hall 
which  he  used  :  but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  suppose 
that  he  was  a  convert,  and  that  the  apostle  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  him  and  obtained  the 
use  of  the  hall  in  wliich  he  himself  taught. 

TYRE.  Besides  its  antiquity,  manufactures, 
colonies,  and  commerce,  the  city  of  Tyre  claims 
attention  as  frequently  mentioned  in  biblical  his- 
tory, and  still  more  on  account  of  the  prophecies 
of  its  overthrow,  and  their  exact  fulfilment.  Its 
Hebrew  name,  TlV  Tsor  or  Tsur,  which  means 
a  rock,  was  probably  derived  from  its  being  at 
first  founded  for  purposes  of  defence  on  a  rocky 
hill.  Our  word  Tyre  and  its  Latin  form  Tyrus, 
which  are  used  interchangeably  (indifferently) 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  its  Greek  form  Tupos,  are  only  slightly  changed 
from  alio,  the  Aramaean  form  of  the  original 
Hebrew  name. 

The  original  position  of  Tyre  was  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  midway 
between  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  near  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Palestiiie.  As  it  was  a  colony 
of  Zidon,  Isaiah,  by  a  well-known  Hebraism, 
styles  it  (xxiii.  12)  'daughter  of  Zidon,'  and  as 
it  was  founded  before  the  records  of  history,  or, 
as  some  say,  240  years  before  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple,  Isaiah  also  speaks  (xxiii.  7)  of 
its  ^antiquity  of  ancient  days.'  A  defensible 
location,  which  was  also  favourable  to  commerce, 
combined  with  other  circumstances  to  make  the 
daughter  surpass  the  mother  city,  becoming  the 
metropolis  of  Phoenicia,  a  mart  of  nations,  and 
the  planter  of  colonies. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  the  Tyrians  had  become  famous 
for  skill  in  the  arts.  Apart  from  the  statement 
that  the  territory  of  Asher  extended  to  theirs 
(Josh.  xix.  29),  the  first  notice  of  them  in  the 
Scriptures  is,  that  about  1 142  b.c.  (2  Sam.  v.  11), 
their  king  Hiram  sent  cedar-trees  to  Jerusalem, 
and  workmen  who  built  David  a  house.  A  gene- 
ration later,  when  Solomon,  preparing  to  build 
the  temple,  sent  to  the  same  monarch  for  similar 
assistance,  he  said  to  him  (1  Kings  v.  6),  '  Thou 
knowest  that  there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can 
skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidoniaris.'  He 
also  (1  Kings  vii.  13)  sent  and  fetched  Hiram 
out  of  Tyre,  a  widow's  son,  filled  with  cunning 
to  work  all  works  in  brass.  At  nearly  the  same 
period,  the  Sidonians,  of  whom  the  Tyrians  were 
a  branch,  were  often  alluded  to  in  Homer  as 
artists  of  everything  elaborate  and  beauteous.  In 
subsequent  ages,  every  king  coveted  a  robe  of 
Tyrian  purple,  and  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  16)  speaks  of 
'  the  multitude  of  wares  of  its  making,' — eme- 
ralds, purple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen, 
and  coral,  and  agate. 

The  commerce  of  Tyre  was  commensurate  with 
its  manufactures.  Situate  at  the  entry  of  the 
sea,  it  became  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many 
isles.  It  was  inhabited  by  seafaring  yien,  and 
was  styled  by  way  of  eminence  '  the  merchant- 
city,'  whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  traffick- 
ers were  the  honourable  of  the  earth  (Isa,  xxiii.  8). 
When  the  ships  of  Solomon  sailed  away  to  Ophir 
(1  Kings  ix.  27),  '  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his 
servants,  ship-men  that  had  knowledge  of  the  seji, 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon.'    The  Tyrians  al- 
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ready  adventured  three  years'  voyages  to  Tarshisit 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  In  its  vicinity 
they  afterwards  built  Cadiz.  Among  their  other 
colonies,  whither '  their  own  feet  carried  them  afar 
off"  to  sojourn,'  were  Cyprus,  Utica,  and  Carthage 
— the  last  so  long  the  most  formidable  rival  o> 
Rome,  the  founding  of  which,  so  poetically  treated 
by  Virgil,  is  placed  by  antiquarians  in  the  year 
B.C.  869.  In  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  Spain,  Greece,  and  every 
quarter  of  the  ancient  world,  are  portrayed  has- 
tening to  lay  their  most  precious  tilings  at  the 
feet  of  Tyre,  who  sat  enthroned  on  ivory,  covered 
with  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah ; 
while  the  Gammadims  were  in  her  towers,  hanged 
their  shields  upon  her  walls  round  about,  and 
made  her  beauty  perfect. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  Shalmaneser,  the  king  of  Assyria 
wlio  captured  Samaria,  was  led  by  cupidity  to 
lay  siege  to  Tyre.  He  cut  off  its  supplies  of 
water  which  aqueducts  had  furnished,  but  wells 
within  the  walls  supplied  their  place ;  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  gave  up  his  blockade  as 
liopeless.  At  this  crisis,  or  even  earlier,  an  island 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore  was  made  a  strong- 
hold for  the  riches  of  the  city :  the  water,  to  a 
nautical  people,  being  the  best  bulwark  against 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  no  maritime  power.  The 
original  city  on  the  mainland  was  subsequently 
named  Palaio-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre. 

The  Tyrians  were  naturally  proud  of  having 
successfully  done  battle  with  the  mightiest  king 
of  the  East,  and  for  a  time  played  a  part  in  the 
ancient  world  like  that  which  Venice  played  in 
the  middle  ages.  Each  was  insular,  colonial, 
and  continental — its  borders  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas — the  builders  had  perfected  its  beauty — 
every  precious  stone  was  its  covering.  Each  was 
not  only  commercial  and  opulent,  but  a  joyous 
city,  a  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity — dance, 
song,  and  harp. 

It  was  against  a  city  such  as  this,  so  confident, 
and  to  all  appearance  so  justifiably  confident,  of 
sitting  a  queen  for  ever,  that  several  prophets, 
particularly  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  fulminated  the 
denunciations  which  Jehovah  dictated.  They 
prophesied  that  it  should  be  overthrown  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, that  it  should  revive,  but  at  length 
be  destroyed  and  never  rebuilt. 

Before  a  generation  had  passed  away,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Philostratus,  and  Seder  01am, 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  up,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted (Ezek.  xxvi.  7-13),  making  a  fort,  casting 
a  mount,  and  lifting  up  the  buckler.  At  tlie  end 
of  thirteen  years  (about  a.m.  3422)  he  took  the 
city,  at  least  that  on  the  mainland,  and  Tyre 
was  forgotten  seventy  years,  as  had  been  foretold 
by  Isaiah  (xxiii.  15).  In  the  year  b.c.  332  Tyre, 
which  had  again  become  a  flourishing  emporium 
for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  '  and  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust, 
and  fine  gold  as  tlie  mire  of  the  streets,'  was 
assailed  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  midst  of 
his  Oriental  career  of  conquest.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  city  on  the  mainland  had  been  re- 
built; if  so,  it  yielded  at  once  to  the  youthful 
conqueror.  But  the  insular  city  sustained  a 
siege  of  seven  months,  and  was  at  length  taken 
only  by  means  of  a  mole,  by  which  the  island 
was  turned  into  a  peninsula,  and  rendered  ati* 
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wwible  by  land  forces.  In  constructing  this 
naole  Alexander  made  use  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
city,  and  thereby  fulfilled  two  prophecies.  One 
was  (Ezek.  xxvi.  12),  'And  they  shall  lay  thy 
stones  and  tliy  timber  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst 
of  the  water.'  The  other  was  (ver.  21),  '  And 
thou  slialt  be  no  more  :  though  thou  be  sought 
for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again,  saith 
the  Lord  God.'  So  utterly  were  the  ruins  of  old 
Tyre  thrown  into  the  sea,  that  its  exact  site  is 
confessedly  undeterminable,  although  the  ruins 
of  nearly  fifty  cities  near  Rome,  which  perished 
almost  2500  years  ago,  testify  that  the  extinction 
of  every  trace  of  a  city  is  a  sort  of  miracle. 
Moreover,  Alexander  laid  Tyre  in  ashes:  thus 
accomplishing  the  prediction  of  Zechariah  (ix.  4), 
'  She  shall  be  devoured  with  fire.'  Besides,  as 
stiips  from  Tyre,  out  on  a  three  years'  voyage, 
returned  to  find  that  city  razed  to  tlie  ground 
which  they  had  left  and  looked  to  find  once  more 
in  the  perfection  of  beauty,  there  is  a  significance 
in  the  propliecy  of  Isaiah  not  at  first  obvious 
(xxiii.  1,  14):  'Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish ; 
for  it  is  laid  waste,  so  that  tiiere  is  no  iiouse, 
no  entering  in.  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  lor 
jour  strength  is  laid  waste.' 

Tiie  mole  of  Alexander  has  prevented  Tyre 
from  becoming  insulated  again.  The  revival  of 
tlie  city  was  long  retarded  by  the  rivalship  of 
tlie  newly-founded  Alexandria,  and  by  other 
causes,  so  that,  although  a  sliip  in  which  Paul 
sailed  was  tliere  to  unlade  her  burden  (Acts  xxi. 
3),  Pliny,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  after 
relating  how  great  it  had  been,  and  that  its  ruins 
were  nineteen  miles  in  circuit,  adds,  '  at  this  day 
all  its  nobility  consists  in  oysters  and  purple' 
(v.  17).  But  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  latter 
half  of  (he  fourth  century,  it  had  so  far  revived 
that  he  was  embairassed  in  commenting  on  Ezek. 
xxvi.  14,  '  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more;'  and  at 
la5t  interprets  the  meaning  to  be,  that  it  should 
not  again  become  an  independent  state,  but  re- 
main subject  to  the  Macedonian,  Seleucian,  Ro- 
man, or  some  other  power.  But  time  was  a  better 
commentator,  or  has  now  made  Sabbath-school 
cliildren  better  commentators  than  St.  Jerome. 

The  possession  of  Tyre  was  often  afterwards 
contested  as  if  it  were  a  key  to  unlock  a  king- 
dom ;  it  was  beleaguered  more  than  once  during 
the  crusades,  was  the  burial-place  of  the  German 
Emperor  Barbarossa,  and,  remaining  in  European 
hands  till  1291,  was  almost  the  last  place  in  Asia 
which  the  chivaliy  of  the  West  yielded  to  the 
Moslems.  Its  fortifications,  which  were  almost 
impregnable,  were  demolished,  and  it  has  never 
since  been  a  place  of  consequence.  Travellers 
of  every  succeeding  century  describe  it  as  a  heap 
of  ruino,  broken  arches  and  vaults,  tottering  walls 
and  towers,  with  a  few  starveling  wretches  housing 
amid  the  rubbish.  A  chief  of  the  Druses,  indeed, 
attempted  to  rebuild  it  two  hundred  years  ago, 
but  in  vain.  Maundrell,  in  1694,  found  '  not  so 
much  as  one  entire  house  left.'  In  Pococke's  day 
n/SS)  it  was  a  place  of  export  for  grain,  but 
contained  only  two  or  three  Ciiristian  families 
and  a  few  other  inhabitants.  In  1766  a  part  of 
the  peninsula  was  walled,  and  a  town  named  Sur 
founded,  which  still  exists,  and  exports  tobacco, 
cotton,  wool,  and  wood.  Yet  its  population  has 
never  exceeded  three  thousand  souls.  It  cannot 
compete  with  its  neighbour  Beirut;  its  harbour 
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is  navigable  only  by  boats,  and  becomes  axon 
ana  moie  shallow  every  year.  It  was  haW  ruined 
by  an  earthquake  in  1837.  One  of  the  best  ac- 
counts of  its  present  appearance  is  given  by  the 
American  traveller  Robinson,  who  spent  a  Sab- 
bath there  in  1838  {Biblical Researches,  iii.  395)  : 
'  I  continued  my  walk,'  says  he,  '  along  the  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  part  of  which  is  now  unoccupied, 
except  as  "  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon,"  musing 
u])on  the  pride  and  fall  of  ancient  Tyre.  Here 
was  the  little  isle,  once  covered  by  her  palaces 
and  surrounded  by  her  fleets :  but  alas !  thy 
riches  and  thy  fame,  thy  merchandise,  thy  ma- 
riners and  thy  pilots,  thy  caulkers,  and  the  oc- 
cupiers of  thy  merchandise  that  were  in  thee, — 
where  are  they  ?  Tyre  has  indeed  become  like 
"  the  top  of  a  rock."  The  sole  tokens  of  her  more 
ancient  splendour — columns  of  red  and  grey 
granite,  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  heaped  together, 
or  marble  pillars — lie  broken  and  strewed  beneath 
the  waves  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  the  hovels 
that  now  nestle  upon  a  portion  of  her  site  present 
no  contradiction  of  the  dread  decree,  "  Thou  shalt 
be  built  no  more." 

The  downfall  and  permanent  desolation  of 
Tyre  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  accomplish- 
ments of  prophecy  which  the  annals  of  the  world 
exhibit.  The  sins  which  sealed  its  ruin  were,  in 
the  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  these:  'Because 
that  Tyrus  hath  said  against  Jerusalem,  Aha,  she 
is  broken  that  was  the  gates  of  the  people;  she 
is  turned  unto  me ;  I  shall  be  replenished  now 
she  is  laid  waste*  (Ezek.  xxvi.  2).  '  Because  thy 
heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a 
God,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas'  (xxviii.  2).  '  The  children  also  of  Judah 
and  the  children  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  sold  unto 
tlie  Grecians  tliat  ye  might  remove  them  far  front 
their  border'  (Joel  iii.  6). — J.  D.  B. 

TZAPHTZAPHA  (nsypV)  occurs  only  in 
Ezek.  xvii.  5,  and  is  usually  translated  '  willow- 
tree  :'  '  He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  and 
planted  it  in  a  fruitful  field  ;  he  placed  it  by 
great  waters,  and  set  it  as  a  willoto-tree.''  Cel- 
sius, however,  thinks  that  the  word  means  lo- 
cus planus,  planities,  although  he  at  the  same 
time  gives  all  the  evidence  for  the  former  mean- 
ing. First,  the  Rabbins  consider  it  to  mean  a  tree, 
'  et  quidem  sa/ix ;'  R.  Ben  Mele^h  says  it  is 
'  s])ecies salicis,  Arabibus  Tziphtzaph  dicta;'  while 
'  Avicennahoc  tit.  dicit  Tziphtzaph  esse  Chilaf.' 
Travellers,  also,  give  us  similar  information. 
Thus  Paul  Lucas :  '  Les  Arabes  le  nomment  sof- 
saf,  qui  signifie  en  Arabe  saule.''  Rauwolf  {Tra- 
vels, i.  ch.  9),  speaking  of  the  plants  he  found  near 
Aleppo,  remarks,  '  There  is  also  a  peculiar  sort  of 
willow-trees,  called  safsaf,  &c. ;  the  stems  and 
twigs  are  long,  thin,  weak,  and  of  a  pale  yellow- 
colour  ;  on  their  twigs  here  and  there  are  shoots 
of  a  span  long,  like  unto  the  Cypriotish  wild  fig- 
trees,  which  put  forth  in  the  spring  tender  and 
woolly  flowers,  like  unto  the  blossoms  of  the 
poplar-tree,  only  they  are  of  a  more  drying  quality, 
of  a  pale  colour,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  The  in- 
habitants pull  of  these  great  quantities,  and  distil 
a  very  precious  and  sweet  wafer  out  of  them.' 
This  practice  is  still  continued  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries as  far  as  Northern  India,  and  was,  and 
probably  still  is,  well  known  in  Egypt.  The 
species  which   is  called  chilaf  by  the  Arabs  is 
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called  Salix  JEgyptiaca  by  botanists ;  and  it  i«  pro- 
bable that  it  is  also  found  in  Syria,  and  may  be 
the  above  aafsaf.    Indeed,  it  was  found  by  Hassel- 


529.     [Salix  iEgyptiaea.] 

,(quist  on  nis  journey  from  Acre  to  Sidon,  as  he 
'mentions  it  as  S.  Egyptiaca,  v.  S.  Safsaf 
[Orebim]. — J.  F.  R. 

TZEBI  0?V ;  Sept.  AopKis).  Dorcas  is  ap- 
plicable to  tiie  whole  group  of  Gazelles  properly 
eo  called.  We  may  here  notice  that  Ant,  Sub- 
gutturosa  may  have  been  the  typical  animal 
whence  Thlsbe,  in  the  Babylonian  legend  of  Py- 
ramus  and  Thisbe,  took  her  name ;  and  that  the 
Cervus  Dama,  or  fallow-deer,  said  to  iiave  been 
seen  in  Palestine  by  Hasselquist,  was  the  same 
«pecies,  or  Cervus  barbarus,  which,  when  young, 
has  horns  slightly  palmated,  and  a  speckled 
Hvery  [Antelope]. — C.  H.  S. 

TZERI  (^"IV"),  or  Zeri,  also  Zori,  tianslated 
balm,  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ;  xliii.  11 ;  and 
in  both  passages  is  mentioned  along  with  lot  and 
necoth,  with  the  addition  in  the  second  of  botnim 
and  shekadim.  In  Gen.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  thus  ad- 
dresses his  sons  :  '  Take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the 
land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
present :  a  little  balm  (tzeri),  and  a  little  honey 
{dehash),  spices  (tragacanth)  [Necoth]  and 
myrrh  [/adanum ;  Lot],  nuts  [Botnim]  and 
almonds'  [Shekadim].  In  the  separate  articles 
on  these  substances  some  general  observations 
have  been  made,  which  will  equally  apply  to 
tzeri.  This,  therefore,  like  the  other  substances 
intended  as  jiresents,  or  forming  articles  of  com- 
merce, must  have  been  a  produce  of  Gilead,  or 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Syria,  and  would  thus  be 
suitable  for  conveying  to  Egypt  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  Balm  or  balsam  [Basam  ;  Baal-she- 
mbn],  we  have  seen,  was  an  Arabian  and  Abyssi- 
nian plant  cultivated  in  one  or  two  places  of 
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Palestine,  bat  at  a  later  period  than  the  traas&e* 
tions  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  As  we 
have  before  said,  •  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
some  other  tree  producing  a  balsamic  secretion  ia 
intended  in  the  above  passages,  where  the  word 
balm  has  been  considered  the  equivalent  of  tterV 
But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  sub- 
stance is  intended  :  we  may,  however,  adduce  the 
other  passages  in  which  the  word  is  found.  Eze- 
kiel  (xxvil.  17)  mentions  tieri  along  with  'wheat 
of  Miimith,  and  Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,'  as 
merchandise  which  Judah  brought  to  the  market 
of  Tyre.  That  it  was  possessed  of  medicinal  pro- 
perties appears  from  Jen  viii.  22  :  'Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead  ? '  '  Go  up  into  Gilead  and  take 
balm'  (xlvi.  11).  'Take  balm  for  her  pain,  if 
so  she  may  be  healed '  (xli.  8).  It  has  been 
variously  translated — cera,  theriaca,  cedri  resina, 
stacti  unguenta,  medicamcnta,  resina,  colopho- 
Ilia.  Celsius  and  others  state  tliat  zuroo  in 
Arabic  signifies  mastic,  and  that  tzeri  there- 
fore is  this  reslh :  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
SjjrengeL    In  the  Arabic  and  English  Dictionary 

•  J  is  translated  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree< 

which  is  called  hamkam^  and  said  to  be  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Yemen.  In  the  writer's  MS. 
Materia  Med  lea,  khushkhush,<y[\e  of  the  names  of 
the  poppy,  is  given  as  the  synonyme  of  zuroo  f 
but  this  may  be  a  mistake  of  tranacribers.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  Avicenna  mentions  zuroo 
as  a  well'-known  gum  brought  to  Mecca,  as  being 
odorous,  and  having   the  power  of  laudanum. 

^^■3  zurce,  moreover,  means  'bleeding  profusely,' 

as  a  vein,  or  according  to  Rosenmiiller,  '  fluid  or 
liquid  in  general,  which  equally  applies  to  oil  of 
every  kind.' 

We  are  imahle,  however,  distinctly  to  connect 
any  of  the  above  names  with  any  product  of 
Gilead.  But  there  is  a  product  which,  though 
little  known  to  Europeans,  is  highly  esteemed  by 
(he  Arabs,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several 
travellers.  Tliis  is  the  oil  of  (he  zackum  tree, 
sometimes  called  the  Jericho  plum-tree,  also  the 
Jerusalem  willow,  oleaster  or  wild  olive-tree,  or 
Elseagnus  angustifolius  of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit 
of  one  species  is  much  esteemed  in  Persia,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  zinzyd.  The  Syrian  fruit 
is  ovoid,  but  oblong,  fleshy,  having  an  olive-shaped 
nut  with  a  kernel  containing  oil.  The  oil  is 
separated  by  pressure  and  floating  it  on  water, 
and  a  further  portion  by  boiling.  The  Arabs 
are  described  by  Maundrell  and  Mariti  as  hold- 
ing it  In  high  esteem,  and  as  preferring  it  to  the 
balsam  of  Mecca,  because  they  found  it  very 
efficacious  against  contusions  and  wounds.  '  For- 
merly, if  not  now,  when  the  Christian  caravan 
advanced  towards  Jericho  it  used  to  be  met  by 
crowds  of  Arab  women,  oflering  the  salutary  oil 
for  sale  to  the  pilgrims,  in  small  leather  bottles ' 
(Kitlo,  Palesti7ie,  ccxxili.).  This  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  (he  Myrobalanus  of  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  writers ;  but  by  some  the  fruit  of  Melia 
azadlrachta,  and  by  others  again  that  of  Hyperan- 
thera  Moringa,  or  H.  aptera,are  considered  the  true 
Myrobalanus  of  the  ancients.  Of  the  last  it  is  said, 
'  Oleum,  e  cotyledonibus  expressum,  in  omni  ori- 
ente  usitatum,  ea  propter  praedicatur,  quod  non  fa- 
cile rancorem  contrahat.'  But,  as  we  are  uaable  t» 
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eninect  any  of  these  with  the  izirt  of  Scripture^ 
we  need  not  further  pursue  this  subject  [Aqrib> 
laia].— J.  F.  R. 

TZIYIM  (D^»V)-  Bochart,  inclined  to  recog- 
nise this  word  as  a  general  term  denoting  cats,  or 
any  kind  of  wild  beasts  that  frequent  dry  places, 
discovered  an  incongruity  when  it  is  opposed  to 
a  single  species,  D"''>X  Ii/hn,  which  he  translates 
'Thoes'  (Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  and  Jer.  1.  39).  Both 
words  are  meant,  it  seems,  to  imitate  the  cry  of 
animals;  and  if  he  be  right  in  regarding  the  first 
as  expressive  of  the  mewing  or  screaming  of  wild 
cats,  with  such  other  animals  as  the  ancients  in- 
cluded in  the  feline  tribe,  and  we  now  class 
among  viveridse  and  mustelidae,  each  including 
several  genera,  more  or  less  repr  sented  by  species 
residing  in  and  around  Palestine ;  we  then  find  the 
opposition  of  the  two  words  strikingly  just,  pro- 
vided that,  instead  of  the  single  Thoes  of  Bochart, 
we  make  Ji/im  include  also  the  various  wild 
canidae  (dogs)  of  the  same  region,  amounting  to 
at  least  twelve  species,  without  including  two 
byeenas  f  WkasblJ. — C.  H.  S. 
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ULAI  (V-l'';  Sept.  OvfidK),  a  river  which 
flowed  by  Susa  [Shushan]  into  the  united  stream 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Dan.  viii.  2.  It  is  called  by  Pliny  Eulaeus 
(Hist.  Nat.  vi.  81),  but  is  described  by  Greek 
writers  under  the  name  of  Choaspes  (Herodot. 
V.  49 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  728),  and  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Kerah,  called  by  the  Turks 
Karasu.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
many  streams  in  the  province  of  Ardelan,  in 
Kurdistan.  It  runs  through  the  plain  of  Ker- 
nianshah,  and  being  greatly  increased  in  magni- 
tude by  the  junction  of  two  small  rivers,  proceeds 
with  a  furious  course  towards  Khuzistaii,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  in  its  passage.  It 
])asses  on  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Shus  [Susa : 
see  Shusan],  and  enters  the  Shat-ul-Arab  about 
twenty  miles  below  Korna  (Kinneir,  Geog.  Mem. 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  pp.  96,  97). 

UNCLEAN  BIRDS.  The  species  which  the 
law  forbade  the  Israelites  to  use  for  food  (Levit. 
xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.)  include  bats,  because  in  the 
most  ancient  classifications  of  animals,  all  flying 
animals  were  cotisidered  to  belong  more  to  birds 
than  quadrujieds ;  in  other  respects  the  list  is 
confined  nearly  to  tlie  same  genera  and  species  as 
are  at  the  present  day  rejected  in  all  Christian 
countries.  There  are  only  twenty  named;  but 
in  tlie  text  the  additional  words  '  of  the  like  kind  ' 
clearly  imply  sometimes  even  more  than  genera, 
asid  tlie  explanations  of  the  law  superadded  l)y 
human  authority  indicate  several  which  do  not 
occur  in  either  list.  Such  are,  for  example  (as 
stated  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase),  all  long-legged 
waders  or  stilters,  and  cursorial  birds  that  have 
tlie  hind-toe  or  hallux  wanting:  no  doubt  an 
extension  of  the  prohibition  of  the  ostrich;  but 
ni  this  manner  including  most  bustards,  plovers, 
&c.,  and  giving  rise  to  nice  distinctions  among 
those    gallinaceae    which    are   nearly    allied   to 

tiartridges,  whr«e  hind-toe  is  found  gradually  to 
i«  higher  up  the  leg,  and  very  much  reduced  in 
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siie,  till  it  becomes  altogether  wanting.  This  gr^ 
dation  proceeds  from  tiie  grouse  species  through 
the  pterocles  or  gangas,  until  its  total  absence  is 
observed  in  the  turnix,  as  in  the  Andalusian  or 
Spanish  and  the  Gibraltar,  which  nevertheless  are 
in  other  respects  partridges  or  quails  according  to 
the  systems  of  Linuseus  and  Latham  : — 

1.  "IK'3  Neser         Eagles. 

2.  DID  Peres  Gypaeta,   or    bearded 

Vulture. 

3.  n^Jty  Ozniya       Osprey — Bacha. 

4.  nN"1,  riNT  Daah,  Raah  Glede— Black  Kite. 

5.  nn,  n^N  Ayah,  Dayah  Vulture — Merlin 

and  allied  species. 

6.  3^y  Oreb  Raven — Crow    and 

Congeners. 

7.  njy^   Yaanah         Ostrich. 

8.  DDnn   Tachmas       Night  Hawk,  or  Goat- 

sucker. 

9.  ^W^  Shacaph         Cuckoo— Gull. 

10.  V3  Netz  Hawk   and    con- 

geners. 

11.  D13  Chos  Owl. 

12.  I^K'  Shalach        Caspian  and  Nilotic 

Tetn. 

13.  fjlETJ^   Yanshuph    Owl  (?),  Night  Heron. 

14.  nOti'jn   Tinshemeth    Porphyrio. 

15.  nSp  Kaaih  Pelican. 

IG.  Dm  Racham         White  Carrion  Vul- 

ture Neophron. 

17.  HTiDn  Chasidah      Stork. 

18.  nQ3N  Anaphah      Heron— Plover  and 

allied  species. 

19.  nS^Sn  Dukiphah      Hoopoo. 

20.  Sl^tOy  Ataleph  Bat. 

We  confess  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence 
which  Rabbinical  decisions  have  so  long  exer- 
cised upon  the  opinion  of  Christian  Hebraists,  we 
should  have  been  greatly  inclined  to  regard  most 
of  the  names  here  enumerated  as  arranged  in 
greater  order  of  consimilarity  than  our  versions 
admit,  and  as  more  typical  of  what  we  now  would 
denominate  families  and  genera  than  they  appear 
to  show.  Every  ornithologist  who  reviews  this 
question  with  care  will  feel  with  Winer  {Biblisch. 
Real-Worterhuch),  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  proposed  identifications  cannot  be  regarded  as 
claiming  entire  confidence. — C.  H.  S. 

UNICORN.     [Reem.] 

UPHAZ  (tS-lt^;  Sept. 'Hc^aO,  a  country  from 
which  gold  was  obtained  (Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5). 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
ISIN  Ophir,  which  would  require  the  change  of 
only  one  letter,  and  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  1  and  \  are  interchanged. 

UPPER-ROOM.    [HousF.] 

UR,  of  the  Chaldees,  was  the  native  place  of 
the  family  of  Abraham,  whence  he  migrated  first 
to  Haran  and  then  to  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31  ; 
XV.  7 ;  Neh.  ix.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  4).  The  Biblical 
narratives  supply  only  indirect  implications  as  to 
the  locality  intended.  From  these  we  conclude 
that  it  was  land  lying  to  tlie  East  of  Canaan,  and 
alfording  suitable  pasture-grounds  for  a  nomade 
race  that  had  made  some  considerable  progress  in 
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civilization.  And  as  the  Chaldees  were  originally 
a  tribe  of  mountaineers  in  the  high  lands  of  Ar- 
menia, in  those  parts  must  we  look  for  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  With  this  view  the  most  recent  geo- 
grapliical  researches  are  substantially  in  agree- 
ment. Ritter,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  pro- 
found, comprehensive,  and  invaluable  \voT]i.(Erd- 
kunde,  vii.  320,  sq.),  after  a  review  of  all  that  has 
been  ascertained  respecting  tiie  countries  covered 
l)y  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  from  their  sources 
to  their  mouths,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Ur 
was  a  district  identical  with  the  modern  pachalic 
of  Urfa,  to  which  there  belong  several  districts, 
among  others  Rouha,  which  is  tiie  ancient  Edessa. 

—J.  R.  B. 

URBAN  (OvpfiavSs),  a  disciple  at  Rome,  and 
one  of  Paul's  companions  in  labour  (Rom.  xvi.  9). 
Nothing  is  known  of  him ;  but  his  name  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  Roman. 

URIAH  (iiniN,  Jlame  of  Jehovah;  Sept. 
Ovpias),  a  Hittite,  and  therefore  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  list  of  the  '  worthies'  or  champions 
of  king  David,  in  whose  army  he  was  an  officer. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Bathsheba ;  and  while  he 
was  absent  with  the  army  before  Rabbah,  David 
conceived  and  gratified  a  criminal  passion  for  his 
wife.  Tiie  king  then  directed  Joab  to  send  him 
to  Jerusalem,  but  failing  to  make  his  presence 
instrumental  in  securing  Bathsheba  from  tlie 
legal  consequences  of  her  misconduct,  he  sent 
liim  back  with  a  letter  directing  Joab  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  iiis  destruction.  This  the  unscrupulous 
Joab  accomjjlished ;  and  David  then  took  the 
widow  into  his  own  harem  (2  Sam.  xi.;  xxiii. 
39)  [David  ;  Bathsheba]. 

1.  URIJAH  Cir^^^^a,  flame  of  Jehovah;  Sept. 
Oupias),  iiigh  priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
king  Ahaz.  He  received  from  this  young  prince, 
who  was  then  at  Damascus,  the  model  of  an 
altar  which  had  there  engaged  his  attention,  with 
ordei-B  to  make  one  like  it  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
his  duty  to  refuse  compliance  with  tliis  dan- 
gerous order ;  but  he  made  such  haste  in  his 
obedience  that  the  altar  was  completed  by  the 
time  Ahaz  returned  ;  and  he  afterwards  went  so  far 
in  his  subservience  as  to  offer  upon  this  new  and 
unauthorized  altar  tlie  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the 
Jaw  of  Moses  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-12^.  He  was 
probably  not  so  fully  aware  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  of  the  crime  and  danger  involved  in  this 
Concession  to  a  royal  caprice,  being  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  which  fixed  the  form  of  tlie 
Mosaical  altar  (Exod.  xxvii.  1-8  ;  xxxviii.  1-7)  : 
for  he  appears  to  have  been  in  intention  a  good 
man,  as  he  is  one  of  the  '  faitiiful  witnesses' 
chosen  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  to  attest  one  of  his 
prophecies. 

2.  URIJAH,  a  j)rophet,  son  of  Shemaiah  of 
Kirjath-jearim  in  Judah,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiakim,  uttered  prophecies  against  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem  of  the  same  tenour  as  those  which  Jere- 
miah was  commissioned  to  deliver.  Menaced 
with  death  by  the  king,  Urijah  sought  refuge  in 
Egypt;  l)ut  Judaea  was  at  that  time  subject  to 
Pharaoh-Neclio,  who  had  no  interest  in  protecting 
a  pro8cril)ed  fugitive  who  foretold  the  conquests 
of  the  Babylonians.  He  was  therefore  delivered 
up  on  the  demand  of  Jehoiakim,  who  put  him  to 
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death,  and  ordered  him  to  be  buried  dishonooiv 
ably  in  one  of  the  graves  of  the  meanest  of  tbt 
people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20,  21). 

URIM  and  THUMMIM  (CeJII  Dn-IN ; 
Sept.  Si)\a>(ris  koI  d\Ti6fia,  &c. ;  Vulg.,  Doctrina 
et  \'eritas).  Tlie  Hebrew  words  are  generally 
considered  to  be  plurales  excellentiae,  denoting 
liffht  (i.  e.  revelation)  and  truth ;  and  as  used  by  a 
metonymy  for  the  things  or  modes  whereby  the 
revelation  was  given,  and  truth  declared.  They 
may,  however,  be  duals.  A  similar  view  of  their 
construction  and  meaning  pervades  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  renderings,  under  some  varieties  of  expres- 
sion. There  are  two  principal  opinions  respecting 
the  Urim  and  Thummim.  One  is,  that  these 
words  simply  denote  the  four  rows  of  precious 
stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  and 
are  so  called  from  their  brilliancy  and  perfection ; 
which  stones,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  to  God 
in  difficult  cases,  indicated  his  mind  and  will  by 
some  supernatural  appearance.  Tlius,  as  we  know 
that  upon  each  of  the  stones  was  to  be  engraven 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  letters  forming  the  divine 
response  became  some  way  or  other  distinguished 
from  the  other  letters.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  others  that  the  response  was  given  by  an 
audible  voice  to  the  high-priest  arrayed  in  full 
])ontificals,  and  standing  in  the  holy  place  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  ark.  The  other  prin- 
cipal opinion  is,  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  two  small  oracular  images,  similar  to  the 
Teraphim,  personifying  revelation  and  truth, 
which  were  placed  in  the  cavity  or  pouch  formed 
by  the  folds  of  tlie  breastplate,  and  which  uttered 
oracles  by  a  voice.  [Priest,  the  breastplate  ; 
Teraphim.]  We  propose  simply  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with 
this  obscure  but  interesting  subject.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  first  time  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they  are  referred  to 
as  things  already  known.  After  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  breastplate,  which,  as  we  have 
shown  in  Priest,  was  to  differ  in  several  parti- 
culars from  that  worn  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  it 
is  simply  added,  'And  thou  shalt  put  in  the 
breastplate  of  judgment,  the  Urim  and  the  Thum- 
mim '  (Exod,  xxviii.  30).  So  indefinite,  how- 
ever, is  the  preposition  7N,  here  translated  '  in,' 
that  it  may  also  mean  '  on '  or  '  near '  (Sept. 
reads  (ir().  The  Urim  and  Thummim  are, 
however,  here  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
breastplate  itself,  or  from  the  four  rows  of  gems, 
unless  we  can  imagine  that  the  breastplate 
should  be  so  called  before  the  gems,  the  essential 
])art  of  it,  were  put  into  their  place.  We  observe 
the  like  distinction  made  in  the  account  of 
Aaron's  consecration  (Lev.  viii.  8 ;  comp.  Ecclus. 
xlv.  10),  and  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  3.  8), 
where  he  distinguishes  the  rb  \oyeiov,  or  oracle, 
from  the  precious  stones.  So  does  the  Samaritan 
text,  which  also  states  the  Urim  and  Tliummini  to 
have  been  made  on  the  occasion.  We  think  tlie 
distinction  indicated  in  these  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture sufficiently  clear  to  withstand  the  inference 
which  has  been  derived  from  comparing  Exod. 
xxviii.  29,  with  30,  and  Exod.  xxxix.  8,  &c.,  with 
Lev.  viii.  8  ;  namely,  that  the  Urim  and  Tiiuni- 
mim  were  identical  witii  the  gems  in  the  breast- 
plate.   In  Num.  xxvii.  21,  the  word  DHlKn 
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alooe  is  used  in  a  brief  recapitulatory  manner, 
und,  no  doubt,  including  the  Thummim,  or  else, 
in  the  general  sense  of  divine  revelations,  answers, 
&c,,  by  this  method  (Sept.  f]  Kplcrts  t&u  StjAoji'  ivavri 
Kvpiov;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6;  Sept.  iv  tois 
S^Aois ;  Vulg.  per  sacerdotes').  The  usual  order  is 
reversed  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  8,  where  it  is  Thummim 
and  Urim.  The  last  mention  of  them  occurs  after 
the  return  of  the  captivity,  when  '  the  Tirshatha' 
decreed  that  certain  claimants  to  the  rights  of  the 
priesthood,  hut  who  couM  not  produce  their  eccle- 
siastical pedigree,  should  wait  'till  there  stood  up 
a  priest  with  Urim  and  with  Thummim,'  by  whom 
their  claim  might  be  infallibly  decided  (Ezra  ii. 
63  ;  Sept.  rois  tpciyri^ovai  Kal  rots  TfAe/ois ;  Vulg. 
sacerdos  doctus  atque  perfectus ;  Neh.  vii.  65, 
Itpths  (pccrlcrcov,  sacerdos  doctus  et  eruditus). 
From  these  obscure  statements  of  Scripture  we 
naturally  turn  to  Josephus,  the  professed  antiqua- 
rian of  his  /lafion.  He  says,  when  intending  to 
treat  of  the  subject,  that  *  God  declared  before- 
hand by  those  twelve  stones  which  the  high-priest 
bore  on  his  breast,  and  which  were  inserted  into 
the  breastplate,  when  they  should  be  victorious 
in  battle;  for  so  great  a  splendour  shone  forth 
from  them  before  the  army  began  to  march,  that 
all  the  people  were  sensible  of  God's  being  pre- 
sent for  their  assistance,  and  that  the  breast- 
jilate  left  off  shining  two  hundred  years  before  he 
composed  that  book'  (^Antiq.  iii.  8.  9  ;  see  Whis- 
ton's  Notes  in  loc).  On  the  contrary,  Philo, 
the  learned  contemporary  of  Josephus,  represents 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  two  images  of  the  two 
virtues  or  powers — SijAaxTii'  re  ical  aK-riOeiav.  The 
full  quotation  is  :  '  Tb  Se  \oye7oy  (the  pectoral  or 
breastplate) ;  Terpayoivov,  darXovv  KaTearKfvd^tTO, 
Siffavel  pdffts,  'Iva  Svo  aperas  aya\iJ.aTo<pop^  (that 
they  might  carry  the  image  of  the  two  powers) ; 
Sri\ei)<riy  re  Koi  aXrjOetav'  (De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  iii.  p. 
152,  t.  2,  ed.  iVIangey).  He  also  uses  the  following 
words  (DeJI/onarcA.  lib.  ii.  p.  824;  Ojop.  vol.  ii.  p. 
226),  '£irj  Tov  Xoyelo'j  5itt^  {xpafffiara  KartxTroir 
idWet,  irpocrayopevwu  rh  fjLey  SriKaxrtv,  rh  5'  oA'^- 
6itap.  Of  the  two  statements,  that  of  Philo  is  best 
supported  l)y  certain  external  evidence,  which  will 
now  be  produced.  It  had  been  noticed  by  all 
the  old  commentators,  that  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance existed  between  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  and  the  custom  re- 
corded by^lian  of  the  Egyptian  archjudge,  who 
was  always  a  priest  venerable  for  age,  learning, 
and  probity,  and  who  opened  judicial  proceed- 
ings by  suspending,  by  a  gold  chain  hung  round 
his  neck  (comp.  Gen.  xli.  42),  an  image  made 
of  a  sapphire  stone,  which  was  called  'AX^flejo, 
t.  e.  'truth,'  and  with  which  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  he  touched  (irpoffOtlTo)  the  party  who  had 
gained  the  cause.  Certain  traces  of  a  similar 
custom  among  the  Romans  had  also  been  adverted 
to,  namely,  that  among  the  Vestal  Virgins,  at  least 
she  that  was  called  Maxima,  and  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment and  tried  causes,  as  the  Pontifex  Maximug 
did,  wore  a  similar  antepectorale  (Lipsius,  De 
Vestal,  et  Vestal;  Syntagma  Ant,  ap.  Plant. 
1603.  cap.  ult.).  But  these  resemblances  among 
the  Egyptians  were  considered  to  have  been 
derived  by  them  from  the  Jews,  in  consequence 
of  their  correspondence  with  them  after  Solomon's 
marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Patrick  on 
Exod.  xxviii.  30).  Subsequent  discoveries,  how- 
sver,  among  the  antiquities  of  Eg  'pt  lead  to  the 
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conclusion  that  these  resemblances  belong  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says  the 
figure  of  Truth  which  the  Egyptian  arch-judge 
suspended  from  his  neck,  was,  in  fact,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  god<les8  who  was  worshipped  under 
the  dual  or  double  character  of  Truth  and  Justice^ 
and  whose  name,  Thmei,  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic 
name  of  Justice  or  Truth  (compare  the  Greek 
6efj.is),  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  Thumm  im — '  a  word,'  he  remarks,'  accord- 
ing to  the  Sept.  translation,  implying  truth,  and 
bearing  a  further  analogy  in  its  plural  termination,* 
He  also  remarks  that  the  word  Thummim,  being 
a  plural  or  dual  word,  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian 
notion  of  the  '  two  Truths,'  or  the  double  capacity 
of  this  goddess.  '  This  goddess,'  he  says,  '  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  sculptures  in  this  double 
capacity,  represented  by  two  figures  exactly 
similar,  as  in  No.  (530),    It  is,'  he  adds,  '  fur- 


530.    [Goddess  of  Truth  and  Jastioe.] 

ther  observable  that  the  chief-priest  of  the  Jews, 
who,  before  the  election  of  a  king,  was  also  the 
judge  of  the  nation,  was  alone  entitled  to  wear  thit 
honorary  badge.  Does  the  totich  of  the  successful 


531 .    [Goddess  of  Truth  and  Justice.] 

litigant  with  the  figure,  by  the  Egyptian  arch-judge, 
afford  any  illustration  of  such  passages  as  Isa.  vi. 
7,  Jer.  i.  9,  Est.  v.  2,  or  of  those  numerous  instancet 
in  which  touching  is  represented  as  the  emblem 
or  meaus  of  miraculous  virtue?     Our  authority 
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for  these  Egyptian  antiqiiitiea  adds,  that  according 
to  some  the  Urim  and  Thummim  signify  *  lights 
and  perfections,'  or  '  light  and  truth ' — which  last 
presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  two  figures  of 
■  Re,  the  sun,  and  Thmei,  truth,  in  tlie  breastplate 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  (No.  532).     Here  Thmei 


532.     [Breastplate.] 

is  represented,  as  she  is  frequently,  as  a  single 
figure  wearing  two  ostrich  feathers,  her  emblem, 
because  all  the  wing-feafhers  of  this  bird  were 
considered  of  equal  length,  and  hence  meant 
true  or  correct'  [Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  27,  &c.  ;  v.  28,  &c. 
London,  1842.  See  also  other  remarks  on  the 
dual  offices  of  Thmei,  in  Gallery  of  Antiquities, 
selected  from  the  British  Museum  by  F.  Arun- 
dale  and  J.  Bonomi).  Upon  a  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding facts,  we  incline  to  Mr.  Mede's  opinion, 
that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  'things  well 
known  to  the  patriarchs,'  as  divinely  appointed 
means  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxv.  22, 
23),  suited  to  an  infantine  state  of  religion  ;  that 
the  originals  were  preserved,  or  the  real  use,  at 
least,  among  the  Abrahamidae,  and  at  the  reform- 
ation under  Moses,  were  simply  recognised ;  that 
the  resemblances  to  them  among  the  Egyptians 
Avere  but  imitations  of  this  primeval  mode  of 
divine  communication,  as  were  the  heathen  aus- 
pices of  similar  means  originally  connected  witli 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  [Cain  ;  Abel;  Livkr]. 
The  speculations  of  learned  Jews  and  Christians 
connected  with  this  subject,  may  be  seen  in 
Winer's  BiSZucA.  Real- War terbuch,  Leips.  1835, 
art.  '  Urim  und  Tiiummim ;"  or  in  Robinson's 
Tlieological  Dictionary,  London,  1816;  and  some 
of  them  in  Cruden's  Concordance.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  maintains  that  the  divine  answer  was  given 
by  an  audible  voice  to  the  high-priests  arrayed, 
and  standing  opposite  to  tlie  ark  (^Connection,  i. 
123.  &c.)  ;  but  when  David  consulted  the  oracle 
by  Abiathar  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  11  ;  xxx.  7,8),  the 
ark  was  at  Kirjath-jearim,  whereas  David  was  in 
the  one  case  at  Ziklag,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
forest  of  Harefh.  Jahn  supposes  that  the  answer 
was  given  by  the  words  yes  and  no  inscribed  on 
two  stones  (a  third  being  left  blank  for  no  answer) 
which  the  high-priest  carried  on  his  breastplate; 
and  consequently  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
was  the  sacred  lot  referred  to  in  Prov.  xvi.  33.  Tlie 
lot  is  cast  (pTI^)  into  the  bosom  ;  but  the  whole 
judicial  decision  is  of  the  Lord  (comp.  xviii.  18  ; 
ArchcRol.  §  370).  Michaelis  also  considers  it  as 
a  lot,  which  was  used  in  criminal  cases  to  dis- 
cover, not  convict  the  criminal ;  for  the  confes- 
sions of  the  guilty  are  recorded  in  the  only  two 
instances  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Josh,  vii,  14-18,  aud  1  Sam.  xiv.  37-45).  Ob- 
serve the  Hebrew  or  margin  of  ver.  41,  in  the 
last  reference.  He  remarks  tliat  the  discovery  of 
an  unknown  murder  was  riot  left  to  these  means 
{Notes  on  Exod.  xxviii.  30,  and  Laws  of  Moses, 
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art.  304).  Braunius  maintains  the  notion  of  Jo> 
sephus  as  to  the  mode  of  the  divine  answer  (D» 
Vestitu  Sacer.  Heb.,  ii.  20).  Spencer  maintains 
that  of  Philo  (£>e  Leyib.  Heb.  lib.  iii.  Diss.ult.) ; 
but  is  opposed  by  Pocock  (  On  Hosea  iii.  4,  p.  149), 
See  alao  Buxtorf,  Historia  Urim  et  Thummim, 
in  Exercitt.  ad  Hist.  Basileae,  1659;  Jennings, 
Jewish  Antiquities,  i.  233  ;  Witsius,  ^gyptiaca, 
c.  10,  &c.  Winer  also  refers  to  Norris's  Archao- 
logia,  or  Miscell.  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity^ 
iv.  No.  19;  Schroeder,  Diss,  de  Urim  et  Thym- 
mim,  Marb.  1744 ;  Bellarmann,  Urim  u.  Thum- 
mim die  altesten  Gemmen,  Berl.  1824;  Stiebriz, 
Diss,  de  Variis  de  Urim  et  Thummim  Sententt. 
Hal.  1753-4.— J.  F.  D. 

USURY,  an  unlawful  contract  for  the  loan 
of  money,  to  be  returned  again  with  exorbitant 
increase.  By  the  laws  of  Moses  tiie  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  take  usury  from  their  brethren 
upon  the  loan  of  money,  victuals,  or  anything 
else,  not,  it  has  been  observed  by  Michaelis,  as 
if  he  absolutely  and  in  all  cases  condemned  the 
practice,  for  he  expressly  permitted  interest  to  be 
taken  from  strangers,  but  only  out  of  favour  to 
the  poorer  classes.  In  other  words,  he  did  not 
mean  to  represent  that  the  taking  of  interest  for 
the  loan  of  money  was  in  itself  sinful  and  un- 
just ;  but  as  at  that  period  the  Israelites  were 
comparatively  a  poor  people  and  strangers  to 
commerce,  they  borrowed,  not  with  a  view  to 
profit  but  from  poverty,  and  in  order  to  procure 
tlie  common  necessaries  of  life.  It  would  there- 
fore have  been  a  hardship  to  have  exacted  from 
them  more  than  was  lent.  The  Israelites  were, 
however,  permitted  to  take  usury  from  strangers, 
from  the  Canaanites,  and  other  people  devoted  to 
subjection.  This  was  one  of  the  many  means 
they  adopted  for  oppressing  and  ruining  the  Ca- 
naanites who  remained  in  the  land.  After  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  they  were  re- 
quired by  Nehemiah  to  '  leave  off  this  usury,' 
and  to  restore  to  their  brethren  what  they  had 
exacted  from  them — '  their  lands,  their  vineyards, 
their  olive-yards,  and  tlieir  houses;  also  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  corn,  the 
wine,  and  the  oil'  (Neh.  v.  10,  11).  Our  Sa- 
viour denounced  all  extortion,  and  promulgated 
a  new  law  of  love  and  forbearance : — '  Give  to 
every  man  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  of  him  that 
taketii  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not  again.' 
*  Love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again'  (Luke  vi.  30,  35). 

The  practice  of  exacting  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest  for  the  loan  of  money  is  condemned  by 
all  laws  divine  and  human.  It  was  first  pro- 
hibited in  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  but  that  law  is  considered  to  have 
become  obsolete,  as  in  1126  usury  was  forbidden 
only  to  tlie  clergy,  and  in  1138  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Council,  that '  such  of  the  clergy  as  were 
usurers  and  hunters  after  sordid  gain,  and  for  the 
public  employment  of  the  laity,  ought  to  be  de- 
graded.' In  1199,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  was  re- 
stricted to  10  per  cent.,  which  continued  to  be 
the  market  rate  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  1311,  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  interest  that  might 
be  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  20 
per  cent.  James  I.  of  Arragon,  in  1242,  fixed 
it  at  18  per  cent.  In  1490  the  rate  of  interest  ia 
Placentia  was  40  per  cent.     Ciiarles  Y.  fixed 
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the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions  at  12  per 
cent.  In  154C  the  rate  in  England  was  fixed  at 
10  per  cent;  in  1624  it  was  reduced  to  8 ;  in 
1651  to  6;  and  in  1714  to  5  per  cent.,  atwhicli 
it  remained  until  1833.  By  3  and  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  98,  bills  not  having  more  than  three  months  to 
run  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws  against  usury ;  and  by  the  1  Vic.  c.  80,  the 
exemption  was  extended  to  bills  payable  at 
twelve  months.  By  the  2  and  3  Vic,  c.  37,  it 
was  enacted  that  bills  of  exchange  and  contracts 
for  loans  or  forbearance  of  money  above  10^.  shall 
not  be  aflected  by  the  usury  laws.  Five  per  cent, 
is  still  left  as  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  money, 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  any  diflerent  rate  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties. — G.  M.  B. 

UZ  (|^-iy  ;  Sept.  khcriTis),  a  region  and  tribe 
named  in  Job  i.  1  ;  Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  Lam.  iv.  21, 
now  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
tlie  south  of  Arabia  Deserta,  between  Idumaea, 
Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates,  called  by  Ptolemy 
{Geog.  V.  19)  Ata-LTai,  unless  the  reading  'Adxrirai 
is  to  be  restored  [Nations,  Dispersion  of]. 
The  tribe  seems  to  have  been  descended  from  Uz, 
the  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23),  although  it  has 
been  sometimes  doubted  whether  its  origin  might 
not  rather  be  referred  to  Huz,  the  son  of  Nahor 
(Gen.  xxii.  21),  or  to  U«,  the  Horite,  son  of 
Dishan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28). 

UZAL  (7T-1N;  Sept.  At)3^X),  a  descendant  of 
Joktan,  founder  of  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  of 
Joktanidae  in  Yemen  (Gen.  x.  27)  [Nations, 
Dispersion  of]. 

UZZAH  (n-l)},  strength;  Sept. 'OCa),  son  of 
Abinadab,  a  Levite,  who,  with  his  brother  Ahio, 
eonducted  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  was 
Caken  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem.  When 
ihe  procession  reached  the  threshing-floor  of 
Nachcn,  the  oxen  drawing  the  cart  became  un- 
-uly,  and  U»zab  hastily  put  forth  his  hand  to 
4tay  the  ark,  which  was  shaken  by  their  move- 
.nents.  For  this  the  anger  of  the  Lord  smote 
Lim,  and  he  died  on  the  spot.  This  judgment 
appeared  to  David  so  severe,  or  even  harsh,  that 
he  was  much  distressed  by  it,  aud  becoming  afraid 
to  take  the  ark  any  farther,  left  it  there,  in  charge 
of  Obed-edom,  till  three  monflis  after,  when  he 
finally  took  it  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vi.  1-1 1). 
The  whole  proceeding  was  very  irregular,  and 
contrary  to  the  distinct  and  far  from  unmeaning 
regulations  of  the  law,  which  prescribed  that  the 
ark  should  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Le- 
vites  (Exod.  xxv.  14),  whereas  here  it  was  conveyed 
in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen.  The  ark  ought  to  have 
been  enveloped  in  its  coverings,  and  tiius  wholly 
concealed  before  the  Levites  a])proached  it ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  priest  took  part  in  the 
matter,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ark  was 
brought  forth,  exposed  to  the  common  gaze,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought 
back  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vi.  13-19).  It 
was  the  duty  of  Uzzah,  as  a  Levite,  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  proper  course  of  proceeding  : 
he  was  therefore  the  person  justly  accountable 
for  the  neglect ;  and  the  judgment  upon  him 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  effectual  course  of 
ensuring  attention  to  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  of  checking  the  growing  disposition 
tu  treat  the  holy  mysteries  with  undue  familiarity. 
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That  it  had  this  effect  is  expressly  stated  in 
1  Chron.  xv.  2,  13. 

UZZEN-SHERAH  (iVy^W  It^ ;  Sept.  'O^ 
Seijpa),  a  small  city,  founded  by  Sherah,  the 
daughter  of  Kphraim  (1  Chron.  vii.  24). 

UZZIAH  (n*TJ?,  might  of  Jehovah;  Sept. 
'O0as),  otherwise  called  Azariah,  a  king  of 
Judah,  who  began  to  reign  b.c.  609,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  reigned  fifty-three  years,  being, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Manasseh's,  the  longest 
reign  in  the  Hebrew  annals.  Uzziah  was  but  five 
years  old  when  his  father  was  slain.  He  was  six- 
teen before  he  was  formally  called  to  the  throne  : 
and  it  is  disputed  by  chronologers,  whether  to 
count  the  fifty-two  years  of  his  reign  from  the  be- 
ginning or  from  the  end  of  the  eleven  intervening 
years.  In  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  Uzziah  be- 
haved well,  and  was  mindful  of  his  true  place  as 
viceroy  of  the  Divine  King.  He  accordingly  pros- 
pered in  all  his  undertakings.  His  arms  were 
successful  against  the  Philistines,  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Ammonites.  He  restored  and  fortified 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  planted  on  them 
engines  for  discharging  arrows  and  great  stones  ; 
he  organized  the  military  force  of  the  nation 
into  a  kind  of  militia,  composed  of  307,500 
men,  under  the  command  of  2600  chiefs,  and 
divided  into  bands  liable  to  be  called  out  in 
rotation  ;  for  these  he  provided  vast  stores  of  all 
kinds  of  weapons  and  armour, — spears,  shields, 
helmets,  breastplates,  bows,  and  slings. 

Nor  were  the  arts  of  peace  neglected  by 
liim  :  he  loved  and  fostered  agriculture  ;  and  he 
also  dug  wells,  and  constructed  towers  in  the 
desert,  for  the  use  of  the  flocks.  At  length,  when 
he  had  consoliilated  and  extended  liis  power,  and 
developed  the  internal  resources  of  his  country, 
Uzziah  fell.  His  prosperity  engendered  the  pride 
which  became  his  ruin.  In  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  incited  probably  by  the  example 
of  the  neighbouring  kings,  who  united  the  regal 
and  pontifical  functions,  Uzziah,  unmindful  of 
the  fate  of  Dathau  and  Abiram,  dared  to  attempt 
the  exercise  of  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
the  priests,  by  entering  the  holy  place  to  burn  in- 
cense at  the  golden  altar.  But,  in  the  very  act, 
he  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  was  thrust  forth 
by  the  priests.  He  continued  a  leper  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  lived  apart  as  such,  the  public 
functions  of  the  government  being  administered 
by  his  so~»  Jothara,  as  soon  as  he  became  of  suffi- 
dent  ugt  '.-  Xings  xv.  27,  28;  2  Chron.  xxvi.). 


V. 


VALE;  VALDul  [Palestine;  Plain.] 
VASHTl  CFX^l ;  Tt:^beatUy;  Sept.  'Aarlv), 
the  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  kin^  of  Persia,  whose  re- 
fusal to  present  herself  unvi'iled  before  the  com- 
potators  of  the  king  led  to  her  degradation,  and 
eventually  to  the  advancement  of  Esther  (Esth. 
i.  9-12)  [Ahasuerus;  Esther]. 

VAT.  The  three  Hebrew  words  translated 
wine-fat,  wine-press,  and  vat,  are  not  well  dis- 
criminated in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible; 
nor  indeed,  owing  to  their  comparatively  infre- 
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^uent  occurrence,  are  their  original  distinctions 
♦ery  obvious. 

1.  JJp*  yekeb  or  yekev,  seems  to  denote  the 
fruit-hotise  and  wine-press  as  a  whole,  including 
the  press-vat  and  the  receptacle  for  grapes  in- 
tended to  be  preserved  ;  just  as  '  barn'  includes 
both  the  corn-heap  and  the  threshing-floor.  The 
word  occurs  sixteen  times,  in  most  of  whicli  it 
evidently  denotes  the  entire  building  appropriated 
to  vintage  and  orchard  fruit  (Deut.  xvi.  13; 
Judges  vii.  25;  Isa.  v.  2;  Hos.  ix.  2;  Hag.  ii. 
Ifi;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  In  Joel  iii.  13;  iv.  13, 
'  ilie  press  (gath)  is  full,  the  fruit-vats  (yekeb) 
Kveiflow.'  This  term  is  clearly  distinguished 
Crom  the  press-vat  in  which  the  grapes  were 
trodden.  The  apparent  exceptions  are  Prov.  iii. 
1 0 ;  Joel  ii.  24  ;  but  these  texts  are  capable  of  a 
better  rendering.  We  translate  the  former — '  Thy 
fruit-vats  shall  be  heaped  up  with  vintage-fruit.' 
Gesenius  observes  that  '  neither  the  wine-press 
nor  wine-vat  can  be  said  to  burst  from  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  made,  the  figure  applying  only  to  a 
cask  or  wine-skin'  (^Lex.  by  Prof.  Robinson,  p. 
S79);  hence  he  considers  |*"1Q,  translated  'over- 
flow,' as  a  verb  of  abundance — metaph.  '  to  be 
redundant  with.''  The  latter  text  is  explained 
miller  Fruits.  Olearius,  in  his  Persian  Travels, 
lo37,  says,  '  they  have  a  way  to  keep  grapes  by 
wrapping  them  up  in  green  reeds  and  hanging 
them  up  in  the  roof  of  their  chambers'  (lib.  vi. 
]).  310).  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  yekeb 
would  be  needed  only  during  the  vintage,  since 
the  grapes  are  capable  of  preservation  all  the  year 
round,  and  it  would  therefore  be  useful  as  a  store- 
house. Ellis  W.  Delesser,  Esq.,  of  Florence,  thus 
describes  to  us  tlie  mode  of  keeping  grapes  adopted 
in  Italy  :  '  The  grapes  are  preserved  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  cut  from  the  vine,  from  the 
time  of  the  vintage  till  the  month  of  March,  by 
spreading  them  out  on  hurdles,  taking  care  to 
leave  sufficient  space  between  the  bunches,  in 
lofty  and  dry  outhouses'  {Private  Letter,  1844). 
Gesenius  considers  that  the  yekeb  was  '  the  vat 
or  receptacle  into  which  the  must,  or  new  wine, 
flowed  from  the  press  113;'  probably  impressed 
with  the  affinity  between  yekev  and  the  root  of 
'  excavate.''  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  rudest 
and  original  states  of  society  amongst  the  Orien- 
tals it  was  common  to  form  storehouses  by  ex- 
ravating,  in  which  they  kept  their  grain,  grapes, 
and  other  fruit.  The  name  yekeb  might  origi- 
nally have  referred  to  this,  and  would  afterwards 
i:)e  retained  in  its  application  to  more  civilized 
methods  and  structures.  By  this  interpretation 
(jesenius  is  compelled  to  give  two  distinct  mean- 
ings to  the  word — 1,  the  wine-vat;  2,  the  grape- 
vat;  whereas,  by  adopting  our  more  generic  but 
inclusive  definition,  these  and  other  difficulties 
are  obviated. 

2.  miB  poorah,  occurs  but  twice  (Isa.  Ixiii. 
3;  Hag.  ii.  16).  It  is  derived  from  niQ  'to 
iireak,'  and  hence  is  applied  to  the  vat  in  which 
the  grapes  are  crushed  or  broken.  The  vats  were 
generally  large  and  deep,  requiring  several  per- 
sons to  tread  the  grapes  in  them  together.  Hence 
to  'tread  the  wine-press  alone'  indicated  extreme 
distress  and  desolation.  Probably  this  term  was 
applied  only  to  the  wine-VAt,  as  distinguished  from 
Gathshemen,  the  oil-press. 

3.  n3  gath,  occurs  in  five  passages.  It  de- 
notes the  vat  {\i\v6s)  in  which  grapes  and  olives 


VEIL. 

were  trodden  with  the  feet.  These  were  either 
formed  with  stones  and  covered  with  insoluble 
cement,  or  were,  in  favourable  localities,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  forming  raised  reservoirs,  into 
which  the  picked  grapes  were  cast  and  trodden 
upon  by  men  to  press  out  the  must,  or  new  wine, 
which  flowed  out  through  gratings  or  spouts  into 
large  vessels  placed  outside  (_inro\r}yLoy).  In  tha 
Egyptian  paintings  these  vats  are  represented  as 
having  a  temporary  beam  extended  over  them, 
with  short  ropes  hanging  down,  by  which  the 
treaders  held  fast,  and  which  greatly  helped  them' 
in  their  labour,  inasmuch  as  the  beam  acted  as  a 
lever  in  its  rebound,  lifting  them  up  from  the 
mass  of  grapes  into  which  they  sank. 


533.    [Wine-press.] 

This  work,  although  laborious,  was  performed 
with  great  animation,  accompanied  by  vintage- 
songs,  and  with  a  peculiar  shout  or  cry,  and 
sometimes  by  instrumental  music  (Isa.  xvi.  9, 
10 ;  Jer.  xxv.  30 ;  xlviii.  32,  33). 

The  xrno\i/ivwv  referred  to  in  Mark  xii.  1,  was 
a  vessel  placed  below  the  \yjv6s,  or  vat,  as  a  re- 
ceptacle lor  the  new  wine  or  oil.  A  place  was 
digged  for  holding  it,  as  well  as  sometimes  for 
the  vat  in  which  the  fruit  was  trodden  (Mark 
xxi.  33).— F.  R.  L. 

VEIL.  There  are  several  words  denoting 
veil  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  showing  that,  as  at 
present,  there  were  different  kinds  of  this  essential 
article  of  an  Eastern  female's  attire.  These  are 
essentially  of  two  descriptions.  The  first,  and 
which  alone  ofTer  any  resemblance  to  the  veils 
used  among  us,  are  those  which  the  Eastern  wo- 
men wear  in-doors,  and  which  are  usually  of 
muslin  or  other  light  texture,  attached  to  the 
head-dress  and  falling  down  over  the  back. 
They  are  of  diflFerent  kinds  and  names,  some 
descending  oidy  to  the  waist,  while  others  reach 
nearly  to  the  ground.  These  are  not  used  to  con- 
ceal the  face. 

The  veils  mentioned  in  Scripture  were,  no 
doubt,  mostly  analogous  to  the  wrappers  of  dif« 
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fcrcnt  kinds  in  which  the  Eastern  women  envelop 
themselves  whcu  they  quit  their  houses.     These 
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'  But  (she)  the  same  did  hide 

Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low  ; 

And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 

As  one  that  inly  mourned.' 

Another  kind  of  veil,  called  ntti*  tzamah,  if 
named  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  3  ;  vi.  7,  and  Isa.  xlvii.  2,  in 
which  places  the  word  is  rendered  '  locks '  in  the 
Auth.  Vers. ;  but  in  these  texts,  according  to  the 
best  critics,  we  should  read,  '  Thou  hast  dove's 
eyes  within  thy  veil ;'  not  '  within  thy  locks.' 
'  Thy  temples  within  thy  veil ;'  not  '  within  thy 
locks.'  '  Raise  thy  veil ;'  not  '  uncover  thy  locks.' 
And  as  these  passages  refer  mostly  to  the  effect  of 
the  veil  as  connected  with  the  head-dress,  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  one  of  those  veils  which  have 
been  already  described  as  a  part  of  in-door  dress  ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  expressions 
are  almost  equally  applicable  to  some  kind  of 
street-veil.  Of  this  the  reader  can  judge  from 
the  engravings. 


534.    [In-door  Veils.] 


are  of  great  amplitude,  and,  among  the  common 
people,  of  strong  and  coarse  texture,  like  that  in 
which  Ruth  carried  home  her  corn  (Ruth  iii.  15). 
The  word  here  is  nPIDOD  mitpachat,  and  is 
rightly  rendered  'veil'  by  our  translators,  although 
some  lexicographers,  not  urfderstaudiiig  Eastern 
veils,  have  considered  it  a  mantle  or  cloak.  The 
cuts  will  show  how  sufficient  (he  out-door  '  veils' 
of  the  Eastern  women  aie  for  such  a  use.  The 
word  which  indicates  Ruth's  ample  and  strong 
veil  is  that  which  also  occurs. in  Isa.  iii.  22,  and 
is  there  translated  '  mantle.'  In  the  same  verse 
we  find  TiTl  radid,  which  denotes  anotlier  kind 
of  veil,  probably  of  finer  materials,  from  the 
manner  in  v/hich  it  is  mentioned  in  this  text  and 
in  Cant.  v.  7.  Tlie  latter  passage  shows  that  it 
was  an  out-door  veil,  which  tlie  lady  had  cast 
around  her  when  she  went  forth  to  seek  her  be- 
loved. In  Isa.  iii.  22,  this  word  is  rendered  by 
the  old  English  and  now  obsolete  term  '  wimple,' 
which  means  a  kind  of  hood  or  veil  in  use  at 
the  time  the  translation  was  made,  and  was  not  a 


535.    [Dress  Veils,  &c.  In-door.] 

bau  representative  of  the  original.    The  word 
occurs  in  Spenser  : — 
'  For  slie  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside, 
And  wid^w-like  sad  wimple  thrown  away.* 


53fi.    [Out-door  Veils.} 

Another  veil,  called  Pj^J?^  tzaiph,  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  65  ;  xxxviii.  14,  19,  under  circum- 
stances which  show  that  it  was  one  of  those  ample 
wrappers  which  women  wore  out  of  doors.     The 

etymology,  referred  to  the  Arabic  IfJi,  sub 
duplicavit,  suggests  that  it  was  '  doubled  '  over 
the  shoulders,  or  folded  about  the  body,  in  some 
peculiar  maimer  which  distinguished  it  from  other 
veils.  It  is  clear  that  it  concealed  the  face,  as 
Judah  could  not  recognise  Tamar  when  she  had 
wra])ped  herself  in  a  tzaiph. 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABERNACLE  AND 
TEMPLE.     [Tabernacle;   Temple.] 

VERMILION.     [PuupLE.] 

VERSE  (p-IDQ  ;  trrlxos,  nSfi/xa ;  c<Bsum,  in- 
cisum,  versus,  versicuhis).  An  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  verses  into  which  the  printed  text 
of  the  Bible  in  every  language  is  at  present  di- 
vided, will  not,  we  trust,  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  lovers  of  Biblical  literature.  As  there  was 
no  distinct  work  on  the  subject  of  these  divisions, 
the  writer  of  this  article  attempted  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  a  series  of  papers  published 
in  the  year  1842  in  the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, but  the  subject  was  discontinued,  as 
not  being  found  adapted  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  that  periodical.  We  shall  here 
give  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  which  are 
not  fully  developed  in   the  papers  referred  to 
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We  shall  first  treat  of  the  versicular  divisions  in 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  viz. : — 

1.  Members  of  rhythmical  passages. 

2.  Logical  divisions  in  the  prose  books,  pecu- 
liar to  the  versions. 

3.  Logical  divisions  in  the  original  texts. 
The  term  verse  (versus,  from  verto, '  to  turn '), 

like  the  Greek  a-rlxos,  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  lines  in  general,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  but  more  particularly  to  the  rhythmical 
divisions  which  generally  commenced  the  line 
with  a  capital  letter.  The  custom  of  writing 
poetical  books  in  stanzas  was  common  to  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  and  Hebrews.  The 
poetical  books  (viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles),  in  the  oldest  Hebrew 
MSS.,  as  the  Paris,  Bodleian,  Cassel,  and  Regio- 
montanus,  are  also  thus  divided,  and  the  poetical 
passages  in  the  historical  books  are  still  given  in 
this  form  in  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  The 
Alexandrian  MS.,  and  those  of  the  Italic  ver- 
sion, are  equally  so  written,  and  this  division  is 
found  in  the  Psalterium  Turicense,  the  Verona 
and  St.  Germain  Psalters,  and  in  Martianay's 
edition  of  Jerome.  Athanasius  applied  the  term 
a-rixos  to  the  passage  in  Ps.  cxix.  62  :  '  I  arose 
at  midnight  to  praise  thee  for  the  judgment  of 
thy  rigliteousness ;'  and  Chrysostom  observes,  on 
Ps.  xlii.,  that  '  each  stich  (ffri'xoj)  suffices  to 
afford  us  much  philosophy.'  He  also  uses  the 
term  ^tjitis  in  the  same  sense.  The  poetical 
books  are  called    by  Epiphanius    the   five  <tti- 

The  following  example  is  from  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  (Brit.  Mus.) :— [Job  iii.] 

AiroXoLTO  ij  r)fiepa  ey  ij  eyevvridriv  ev  avri] 

Kai  T)  vv^  (V  ti  iiirov  iSov  apffiv 

AireveyKOLTO  avTt]v  (Tkotos 

Mtj  6(7)  eis  Tjjuepaj  fviavrov 

M7j5e  aptdfivdeiV  f'S  -njxepas  firfvuv. 

Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born, 

And  the  night  wherein  it  was  said,  There  is  a 

man-child  conceived. 
Afl  for  that  night,  let  darkness  seize  upon  it; 
Let  it  not  be  joined  to  the  days  of  the  year  ; 
Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  division  may  have 
come  from  the  original  authors,  which  the  nature 
of  tlie  subject,  and  especially  the  parallelism  of 
the  sentences,  seems  to  require  (Jebb's  Sacred 
Literature).  In  the  Cod.  Alex,  are  equally  di- 
vided in  this  manner  the  songs  of  Moses  and  of 
Hannah,  the  prayers  of  Isaiah,  of  Jonah,  of  Ha- 
bakkuk,  Hezekiah,  Manasses,  and  Azarias ;  the 
Benedicite ;  and  the  songs  of  Mary  (theotokos), 
Simeon,  and  Zachariah,  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  which  is  added  the  Morning  Hymn,  or  Gloria 
in  Excelsis.  j   •      i 

A  similar  metrical  division  is  found  m  the 
Latin  version.  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret.) 
applies  the  term  versiculus  to  the  words  '  grando 
et  carbones  ignis'  (Ps.  xviii.  13),  assigning  as  a 
reason  why  the  Greeks  had  not  this  versicle  after 
the  interposition  of  two  verses,  that  it  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  Sept.  from  the  Hebrew  and  Theodo- 
tion's  version  (with  an  asterisk).  He  also  observes 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  the  question,  why 
St.  Paul,  in  citing  the  13th  Psalm,  added  eight 
verses  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.    Martianay  re- 
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marks  that  these  eight  ve^es,  which  form  but 
three  divisions  in  the  Latin  Psalters,  are  thmi 
found  in  an  ancient  Psalter  of  the  Koir^  and  th« 
Italic,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr«8  j 

Sepulchrum  patens  est  guttur  eorum 
Linguis  suis  dolose  agebant  [Ps.  v.  9] . 
Venenum  aspidum  sub  labris  eorum  [Ps.  «xl, 

3]- 
Quorum  os  maledictione  et  amaritudine  pi* 

num  est  [Ps.  x.  7]. 
Veloces  pedes  eorum  ad  effundendum  san- 

guinem 
Contritio  et  infelicitas  in  viis  eorum 
Et  viam  pacis  non  cognoverunt  [Isa.  lix.  7,  8] 
Non  est  timor  Dei   ante  oculos  eorum    [Ps. 

xxxvi.  1]. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  eight  stichs, 
although  found  in  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  Vatican 
MS.,  and  in  the  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic 
versions,  are  an  early  interpolation  from  Rom.  iii. 
15-1 8,     They  are  wanting  in  the  Cod.  Alex. 

Jerome  observes  {Pref.  to  Job)  that  the  book 
of  Job  commences  with  prose,  glides  into  verse, 
and  again  ends  with  a  short  comma  in  prose  from 
the  verse  '  Idcirco  me  reprehendo,  et  ago  poeni- 
tentiam  in  cinere  et  favilla"  (the  form  assumed 
also  by  the  text  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  MSS.).  He 
adds  that  there  were  700  or  800  verses  wanting  in 
the  old  Latin  version  of  this  book,  and  makes 
mention  of  '  three  short  verses '  in  Ezek.  xxi.  and 
Isa.  Ixiii.  That  a  stichometrical  arrangement  per- 
vaded the  whole  Latin  Bible  is  further  evident  from 
the  Speculum  Scripturts,  attributed  to  Augustine, 
which  contains  extracfs  from  Psalms,  Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes,  Job,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Zepha- 
niah,Malachi,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  the  four  Evangelists,  2 Corinthians, 
Philippians,  Timothy,  1  John,  and  Hebrews.  All 
these  passages  will  be  found  extracted  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  (ut  supra,  vol.  iii. 
]ip.  676-683)  ;  and  although  the  first  editors  ol 
the  Speculum  seem  to  have  misunderstood  Au- 
gustine's meaning  (Simon's  Hist.  Critique),  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  verses  in  the  Speculum 
(one  of  which  was,  '  Populus  ejus  et  oves  pascuae 
ejus'),  were  of  the  character  which  we  are  now 
describing.  Jerome  has  not  followed  any  of 
the  divisions  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  except 
in  those  passages  where  he  couH  not  well  Lave 
avoided  it,  viz.,  the  alphabetical  division  in  the 
book  of  Lamentations,  and  the  alphabetical 
Psalms,  but  even  here  he  differs  from  the  present 
divisions  (Morini  Exerc.  Bib/.*  pars  ii.  cap.  2). 

Jerome  introduced  a  similar  division  into  the 
prophetical  books  and  the  books  of  Chronicles. 
To  this  division  he,  in  the  prophetical  books, 
applies  the  terms  cola  and  commata  (or  '  stanzas  ' 
and  'hemistichs '),  while  in  the  Chronicles  he  only 
employs  the  colon,  or  longer  period.  '  No  one,' 
he  observes,  '  when  he  sees  the  Prophets  divided 
into  verses  (versibus),  must  suppose  that  they  are 
bound  by  metrical  lines,  or  that  in  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of  Solo- 
mon ;  but  as  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully 
are  divided  into  colons  and  commas,  although 
written  in  prose  and  not  verse,  we  have,  for  the 

'*  Of  this  learned  work  the  only  copy  in  any 

fiublic  institution  in  London  is  that  in  Mr.  Dar< 
ing's  Clerical  Library. 
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convenience  of  the  reader,  also  distinguished  our 
new  version  by  a  new  species  of  writing.'  The 
Chronicles,  be  says,  he  divided  into  members  of 
verses  (per  vet'suum  cola)  in  order  to  avoid  an 
'  inextricable  forest  of  names.' 

The  following  specimens  of  Jerome's  divisions 
are  i'rom  Martianay  : — 

[Job  iii.] 
'  Pereat  dies  in  qua  natus  sum 

et  nox  in  qua  dictum  est :  Conceptus  est 
homo. 
Dies  ilia  v(!rtatur  in  tenebras 
non  requirat  eum  Deus  desuper 
et  non  illustretur  lumine.' 

[Isaiah  xl.] 
'  Consolamini,  Cousolamini,  popule  mens, 

dicit  Deus  vester. 
Loquimini  ad  cor  Jerusalem,  et  advocate  eam  : 
Omnis  vallis  exaltabitur, 

et  omnis  mons  et  collis  humiliabitur, 
Et  erunt  prava  in  directa, 

et  aspera  in  vias  planas. 
Et  revelabitur  gloria  Domini, 

et  videbit,  &c. 
Vox  dicentis  :  Clama. 

Et  dixi : 

Quid  clamabo? 

Omnis  cai'o  fcenum, 

et  omnis  gloria  ejus  quasi  flos  agri.' 

[1  Chron.  xiv.] 
'  Misit  quoque  Hiram  rex  Tyri  nuntios  ad  Da- 
vid, et  ligna  cedrina,  et  artifices  parietum, 
lignorumque,  ut  aedificarent  ei  domum. 
Cognovitque   David   quod   confirmasset    eum 
Domiims    in  regem    super    Israel,  et  sub- 
levatum  esset  regnum  suum  super  populum 
fjus  Israel. 
Accepit  quoque  David  alias  uxores  in  Jeru- 
salem :  genuitqUe  filios,  et  filias.' 

A  division  of  the  prophetical  books  into  cola,  or 
8*'ichs,  has  been  considered  by  some  to  have  had  its 
origin  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  Eusebius  ac- 
quaints us  (Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  16)  that  Origen,  in  his 
Hexapla,  divided  the  Greek  and  other  versions  into 
KwAo,  which,  however,  Bishop  Christopherson  (in 
Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.)  supposes  to  be  the'columns 
containing  the  different  texts  into  which  Origen's 
Polyglott  was  divided.  Hesychius,  who  died  in 
A.D.  433,  also  published  his  crrixvpf^s  of  the 
twelve  prophets,  which  he  calls  an  invention  of 
the  Fathers,  in  imitation  of  David  and  Solomon, 
who  had  thus  divided  their  rhythmical  compo- 
sitions. He  observes  that  he  had  found  a  similar 
division  in  the  apostolical  books.  In  this  case 
such  division  must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
stichometrical  edition  of  Euthalius,  if  tlie  date 
assigned  to  his  publication  be  correct,  viz.,  a.d. 
450  [Holy  Scripture].  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  work  of  Hesychius  was  but  an  adaptation 
of  Jerome's  cola  and  commata  to  the  Greek  text. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Martianay.  Epiphanius 
(X)e  Orth.  Fid.  iv.)  adds  the  two  bool^  of  Wis- 
dom to  the  poetical  books  thus  arranged. 

We  have  seen  that  Jerome  imitates  the  mode  of 
writing  ihe  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in 
his  divisions  of  Chronicles.  This  custom  of  writing 
Kari  ffrlxovs  appears  to  have  been  usual  among 
profane  writers.  Josephus  observes  that  his  own 
Antiquities  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  <nl)(oi, 
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although  in  Ittigius's  edition  there  are  only  forty 
thousand  broken  lines.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  hia 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  recounts  the  number  of 
stichs  which  their  works  contained.  There  have, 
however,  existed  doubts  as  to  what  the  crixot 
really  were;  some  supposing  them  to  be  simply 
lines,  or  lines  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
words  or  letters,  as  in  our  printed  books,  while 
others  have  maintained  them  to  be  lines  of  varied 
length  regulated  by  the  sense,  like  the  cola  and 
commata  of  Jerome.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
MSS.  written  in  both  kinds  of  verses  or  stichs, 
with  the  number  of  the  stichs  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  book  ;  and  this  is  what  is  called  stichometry, 
or  the  enumeration  of  lines.  The  introduction  of 
lines  regulated  by  the  sense  into  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  substitute 
for  punctuation.  The  second  mode,  resembling 
our  printed  books,  is  also  common;  it  is  that 
adopted  in  the  Charlemagne  Bible,  at  the  close  of 
each  book  of  which  will  be  found  the  number  of 
verses,  that  is,  lines  of  equal  length,  but  without 
any  regard  to  the  number  of  words  or  leltei-s. 

We  are  not  aware  at  what  time  or  by  whom 
stichometry  was  adapted  to  the  Gospels,  but  not 
long  after  the  time  of  Euthalius  we  find  it  in  com- 
mon use.  The  Cod.  Bezse  (C)  and  the  Clermont 
MS.  (D)  are  thus  written.  The  following  is  from 
C  :— [John  i.] 

Ev  apxxi  V  ^  A.o'yoj  Kai  6  \oyos  riv  itpos  rov  Qeov 
Kai  ©60S  7]v  6  \oyos.  ovtos  7)v  w  apxv  vpos  tov 

@i0V 

Tlavta  Si  avrov  eyevero  Kai  xwp'S  avrov 
Eyevero  ovSe  kv  6  yeyovfW  ev  av7<p 
Zwri  7]y  Kai  tj  ^wf)  i]v  to  ^ws  tuv  AyBpamtov 
Kai  TO  (pus  ev  tji  ctkotm  (jjaiyei 
Koi  7]  (TKOTia  avTO  ov  KareXafiev 
Eyev€To  avBpuiros  aireaTa\fifvos 
Hapa  deov,  ovopia  avrov  laiavyris. 

The  following  is  from  Acts  xiii.  16,  in  Greek 
and  Latin : — (Kipling,  p.  747). 

Avaarras  5e  6  TlavKos — Cum  surrexisset  Paulus 
Kai    Karaffeiffai    tt;  X*'P'    emey — Et    silentium 

manu  postulasset,  dixit, 
AySpes  IffTpaTjXirai,  kui  oi  (po^ovfieyoi  rov  Qeoy — 

Viri  Istraheliti,  et  qui  timetis  Deum 
AKOvcrart — Audite. 
O  0eos  rov  \aov  rovjov,  K.  r.  X. — Deus  populi 

hujus,  &c. 

Afterwards,  in  order  to  save  parchment,  it  be- 
came usual  to  write  the  stichometrical  books 
continuously,  separating  the  stichs  by  a  point, 
but  still  placing  their  numbers  at  the  end  of  each 
book.  The  following  is  a  specimen  from  the 
Cod.  Cypr. : — O  5«  (ytpOeis.  iropeAa/Se  ro  irai- 
Sioy.  Kai  ri\y  fitfTtpa  avrov.  Kai  rjXOey  as  yr)y 
\ffpai)X.  aKovaas  Se.  dri  ApxvXaos  fiaffiXfvfft  eiri 
rrjs  louSoios.  avri  UpuSov  rov  varpos  avrov.  f(po- 
j87j0rj  fKfi  airfXdfiy. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  point,  the  stichs  com- 
menced with  a  capital,  as  in  the  Cod.  Boeruer., 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an 
ignorant  Irish  scribe,  unacquainted  with  the  laii- 
guages  in  which  the  MS.  was  written  [Vulgate}. 

Ut  non  quasi  ex  necessitate  t  em       bonum  tuum 

lya.  1X1)     us       KarayayKTjy       ro  ayaBov  «roui 
sit.      Sed         voluntarium        forsitan     enim      ideo 
1).    AAAo    KartKovireioy.      Tox*      7<V.      Ami 
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t  propterM.  Ad  horam  t  ad  tempns  nt 

rovTO.      Kx<i>pi<rdri.      irpos  ccpav         Iva. 

■ternum  ilium  t  eum  recipias  non  jam  quasi 
matyfioy  axnov         airfxv^      ov/c     eret     wr 

tervum        fratrem  dilectiim  maxime      mihi 

SouXov.  Ad(\(()ov.  Ayairtyrov.  MaA\t<rTa  e/toi 
quanto  autem  raagis  tibi  et  in  came  et  in  diio 
tlocru.  5(  ixa\\ov  ffoi  kui.  fv.  ffopKei  km  ev  ku 
si  igitur  t  ergo   me    habes         socium  accipe 

ti  ovv        fie   fX^'^      Koivwvov     npo(r\a$ot 

ilium  sieut  me.  77.  Si  autem  aliquid  nocuit  t 
ounov     ws    ffiat.  Et  Se         .Ti.  T/Set- 

!«sit  te    aut        debet  hoc    mihi    imputa    ego 

Kftirev  ffe    i).  0(pet\eirai.    Tovto   fioi  fWoya  Eyu 

paulos      scripsi  mea    manu     ego        reddam 

vavKos.  eypaipa  ttj.  efirj   X'P*'*     ^J*"  «i"OTe«<r«. 

ut  non  dicam  tibi  quod  et  te  ipsum  mihi 
Iva     firi     Xeyw  aoi.     on   Kai   <re    avrov.     fioi. 

debes       ita  t  utique    frater         ego    te       fruar 
irpoao<pi\eis.  liai.  Haj  aSeA^e.  Eyoi  aov.  ovaifirjv. 
m  dao. 
fi>.  kSd.     [Philem.  14—20.] 

The  stichs  were  sometimes  very  short,  as  in  Cod. 
Laud.  (E),  in  which  there  is  seldom  above  one 
word  in  each.  The  Clermont  MS.  (D)  contains 
a  list  of  the  stichs  in  all  the  Greek  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Stichometry 
of  Nicephorus  contains  a  simnar  enumeration  of 
the  Canonical  books, — the  Antilegomena  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament, — and  of  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  as  Enoch,  the  Testaments  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs, &c.  &c. 

Hug  (^Introd.)  observes  that  (he  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  copy 
of  a  stichometrical  manuscript,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  divisions  to  the  (ttIxoi,  as,  TjKouira 
Se  tpauris  \fyov<rt)s  jlIoi.  avaffras  Tlerpe.  Ovffov  km 
^orye.  but  these  occur  only  in  occasional  pas- 
sages. 

distances  occur  in  other  MSS.  in  which  the 
stanzas  are  numbered  in  the  margin,  as  in  the 
Song  of  Moses,  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Psalter 
of  Sedulius  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  song  consists  of  forty-two 
commas  or  stichs,  comprised  in  seven  colons  or 
stanz£is,  with  a  Roman  numeral  prefixed  to  each — 
all  in  the  handwriting  of  Sedulius.  The  Latin 
is  Ante-hieronymian  (Montfaucon,  Palceogr, 
GrtBc;  also  Christ.  Rememb.  ut  supra,  p.  687). 

There  is  a  Greek  Stichometrical  manuscript  of 
Isaiah,  probably  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the 
Bibliotheqne  du  Roi  (1892),  in  which  the  stichs 
do  not  commence  with  the  line,  but  there  is  a 
Greek  numeral  letter  attached  in  the  margin 
opposite  each  stich,  the  enumeration  recom- 
mencing at  the  end  of  every  hundred  lines,  in  this 
form : — 

1.  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  which 

he  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in 
the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  kings  of 

2.  Judah.     Hear,  O  heavens,  and 

3.  give  ear,  O  earth  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

4.  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 

and  they 

5.  have  rebelled  against  me.     The  ox  knoweth 

6.  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  : 
1.  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people 

8,  doth  not  consider.     O  sinful  natijn, 
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9.  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed 
10.  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  corraptcrt; 

they  have  forsa 
1  ] .  ken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  ho 

1  y  one  of  Israel  to  anger ;  they  are  gone  away 
backward.  Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more,&c. 
12.  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more? 

Hug  is  of  opinion  that  the  Stichometrical  sys- 
tem gave  rise  to  the  continuous  and  regular 
grammatical  punctuation.  Attempts  at  inter- 
punction  for  the  sake  of  the  sense  were,  however,  of 
much  greater  antiquity  in  profane  authors  than 
the  era  of  Stichometry.  Grammatical  points  are 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  We  have  already  seen  that  inter- 
punction  was  in  use  in  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
before  Euthalius,  as  in  the  Cod.  Alex.  Isidore 
of  Spain  acquaints  us  that  the  only  note  of  divi- 
sion in  his  time  was  a  single  point,  which,  to 
denote  a  comma,  or  short  pause,  was  placed  at 
the  bottom ;  to  denote  a  colon,  or  larger  pause,  in 
the  middle ;  and  to  denote  a  full  pause,  or  period, 
was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
sentence.  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  Zurich  Cod.  Bas.  E.,  have  come  down  to 
us  thus  pointed.  In  others,  as  the  Cod.  Alex,  and 
Cod.  Ephrem.,  the  point  is  placed  indiflerently  at 
the  top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the  letter  (Tischen- 
dorf,  Cod.  Ephrem.').  Others,  as  L„  use  a  cross  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  a  period,  and  Colb.  700 
makes  use  of  no  other  mark.  Hupfeld,  however, 
(^Stud.  u.  Krit.),  doubts  whether  the  points  in  Cod. 
Cyprius  are  notes  of  the  stichs,  and  denies  any 
distinction  between  grammatical  and  other  in- 
terpunction. 

Originally  there  were  no  spaces  between  the 
words,  but  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  they 
began  to  be  separated  either  by  s[)aces*  or  by 
points.  About  the  same  period  the  present  marks 
of  punctuation  began  to  be  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly adopted,  and  had  become  universal 
in  the  tenth  century.  Michaelis  (Introd.  ch.  xiii.) 
says,  '  that  Jerome  introduced  the  comma  and 
colon  ;'  but  this  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  divid- 
ing sentences  [Vulgate].  Cod.  V.,  however,  in 
Matthsei,  of  the  eighth  century,  has  the  comma  and 
the  point,  and  Cod.  Vat.  351,  the  colon.  The 
Greek  note  of  interrogation  came  into  use  in  the 
ninth  century.  After  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
Aldine  editions  fixed  the  punctuation,  which  was, 
however,  varied  by  Robert  Stephens  in  his  difl'erent 
editions  of  the  Bible.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  punctuation  of  the  Bible  possesses 
no  authority,  and  that  no  critic  hesitates  to  dissent 
from  it.  The  accents,  or  the  writing  Kurb.  irpoffip- 
Slav,  which  were  already  in  use  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  added  by  Euthalius  to  his  edition,  but 
were  not  in  general  use  before  the  tenth  century. 
The  Hebrew  MSS.  all  contain  a  versicular 
division,  marked  with  the  accent  called  silluk, 
and  the  soph  pasuk  (end  of  the  verse).  The  word 
pasuk,  pIDD,  is  found  in  the  Talmud,  where  it 
denotes  some  division  of  this  kind  ;  but  whether 
the  Talmudical  pesukim  are  identical  with  those 
in  the  manuscripts,  has  been  strongly  contested. 


*  In  the  Cod.  Alex,  blank  spaces  are  found  at 
the  end  of  the  commas  or  sections,  but  nowhen 
else  (Marsh's  Michaelis). 
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It  is  saiJ  in  tract  Kiddushun  (30,  c.  1),  '  Our 
rabbiMS  assert  that  the  laiv  contains  5888  (or,  ac- 
cording to  Morinus,  8888)  pesukim,'  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  in  our  Bibles,  there  are 
5845  verses.     '  The  Psalms  have  8  more.'    There 
are  at  present   2527.     'The  Chronicles  8  less.' 
This  division  rather  resembles  the  arlxoi  in  the 
Sept.,  of  which  the  Psalms  contain  5000.      In 
tlie  Mishna  {Megilla,  iv.  1)  it  is  said,  '  He  who 
reads   tlie  law   must   not   read    less   than   three 
pesukim.     Let  not  more  than  one  be  read  by  the 
interpreter,  or  three  in  the  Prophets.'  The  passage 
in  Isa.  lii.  3-5  is  reckoned  as  Ihxee  pesukim.     In 
Taen  (iv.  3),  a  precept  is  given  for  reading  the 
history  of  the  creation  according  to  the  Parashes 
and  the  verses  in  the  law  ;    and  in  tiie  Bab.  Tal- 
mud (^Baba  Bathra,  xiv.  c.  2)  the  passage  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  5-12  is  called  'the  last  eight  verses  (^pesu- 
kim)  in  the  law.'     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
8on>e  at  least  of  our  present  verses  correspond 
with  the  Talmudical.     The  term  D''p1''D''a  pi- 
stckim  is  also  applied  in  the  Gemara,  as  synony- 
mous with  CDyD,  to  reading  lessons  in  general, 
and  sometimes  to  short  passages  or  half  verses. 
But   no  marks   appear    to  have    existed  in   the 
text  to  distinguish  these  divisions,  which   were 
duubtless  preserved  by  oral  teaching.     The  first 
notice  of  such  signs  is  found  in  Sopherim  (iii.  7), 
ill  these  words : '  Liber  legis,  in  quo  incisum  est,  et 
in  quo  capita  incisorum  punctata  sunt,  ne  legas 
in  illo.'     No  such  marks  occur  in  the  synagogue 
rolls.      The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  differ    both  from 
the  Hebrew  and  from  each  other  in  divisions  of 
this   character.    (Ps.  xliii.  11,  12;    xc.  2 ;    Lam. 
iii.  5 ;   Jon.  ii.  6  ;   Obad.  9 ;    Vulg.  Cant.  v.  5  ; 
Eccles.  i.  5.).    Thepesukim  of  the  Talmud,  wiiich 
are  said   there  to   have  descended  from   Moses, 
may    have   been  possibly  separated    by  spaces. 
From  a  Targum  on  Cant.  v.  13,  it  appears  that 
the  decalogue  was  originally  written  in  ten   lines 
{tammim).     All  the  pointed  or  Masoretic  MSS. 
contain  the  present  verses,  divided  by  the  soph 
pasuk  (5).  We  have  already  referred  to  the  practice 
of  the  Masorites  in  numbering  these  verses,  which 
was  done  at  the  end  of  each  book.     Thus  at  the 
end  of  Genesis  :  'Genesis  has   1534  verses,' &c. ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  :  '  Tlie  number 
of  verses  (pesukim)  in  the  book  of  Deuteionomy 
is  955,'  its  sign  VJH  (which  represents  the  same 
number)  ;  the  middle  verse  is,  "  And  thou  shalt  do 
according  to  the  sentence"  (xvii.  10);  the  num- 
ber of  parashes  is  10,  and  of  sidarim  27  ;  and  the 
nurp'aer  of  verses  in  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  5245 

[5?  .5  ?J The  number  of  verses  in  the 

Psalms  is  2527,  tlie  sign  "|T3NX  ;  the  middle 
verse,  ''  Nevertheless  they  flattered  thee  with  their 
mouth  "  [Ixxviii.  36]  ;  the  numheT  of  sidarim  19, 
and  the  number  of  Psalms  150.'  The  Venice 
edition  of  Ben  Chaijim,  from  which  these  divi- 
sions are  taken,  omits  them  in  Chronicles,  but 
they  are  supplied  by  two  MSS.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  number  of  verses  in  the  greater  sections, 
or  those  marked  by  QQ  S  and  DO  D,  is  also  in- 
dicated at  the  end  of  each  section,  thus  :  '  Bere- 
sliith  has  146  verses,  sign  n^VZ3K  ;  Noah  has  153 
verses,  &c.  The  entire  number  of  verses  is 
23,206.'  Before  the  Coucordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  century  [Holy  Scuip- 
fUREs],  the  Jews  made  their  references  by  citing 
in  the  Pentateuch  the  two  first  words  of  the  Sab- 
kith  \essons,  making  no  use  of  the  shorter  sidarim, 


or  of  the  open  or  shut  parashes.  Of  these,  which 
are  confined  to  the  Pentateuch,  there  are  290  open 
and  379  shut.  Of  the  larger  parashes,  or  Sabbath 
lessons.  Genesis  contains  12,  Exodus  1 1,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  10  each.  Of  the 
lesser  sidarim  Genesis  contains  42,  &c.  These 
always  commence  in  the  Pentateuch  with  an  open 
or  closed  section.  From  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  Concordance  citations  began  to  be  made 
by  cliapter  and  letter  [Scripture,  Holy].  All 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  after  this  period  began  to 
be  thus  marked,  and  we  find  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
in  the  fourteenth  century  frequently  citing  them 
in  this  manner.  The  citation  of  chapter  and 
verse  was  a  Jewish  improvement  of  the  succeeding 
century.* 

The  ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  hare  descended 
to  our  times  also  contain  a  division  into  short 
sentences,  which  have  been  sometimes  called 
(rrixoi  and  verses.  They  are  regulated  by  the 
sense,  and  each  constitutes  a  full  period.  "They 
are  frequently  double  or  treble  the  length  of  the 
verses  in  our  present  New  Testament,  although 
sometimes  they  are  identical  with  them.  The 
Alexandrian,  Vatican,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and 
other  ancient  MSS.,  all  contain  similar  divisions. 
The  following  is  from  the  Cod.  Ephremi : — [1 
Tim.  iii.  12-16]. 

AtuKovoi  fcrraxxau  /ujos  yvvaiKOS  avSpiS'  TfKVoiv 
KaXois  Trpo'iffTa/xevoi  Kat  twu  iSiwy  oikudV  ot  yap 
Ka\ws  StaKoyrjcravres'  fiadfiov  iavrois  koAov 
TTfpnrotovyTat'  Kai  -KoWriy  irapprjatay  ev  tnarn 
TT)  (V  Xw.  Iv' 
Tavra  aoi  ypcupai  eXwt^wy  OJBav  vpos  <re  ev  Tax««* 
eav  Be  $paSvvo>'  tva  ciStjs  ttois  Sfi  ej/  oiKcp  6ov 
aya(TTpf<pf(T6ai'  ems  ecTiy  eicK\T}(ria  6ov  ^uvros' 
arv\os  Koi  tdpatw/j-a  ttjs  aX-qBuas' 
Kai  ofioXoyov/ifyais  fieya  eanv  to  ttjj  evae^uas 
fjLVffTTipioV  os[?]f<pa>'ef)ai0rj  ev  capKr  eSiKaiwdtr 
•nr?  uKpdrj  ayyfKois'  tK-qpvx^i)  f  eQveaiy  eirta- 
revBn)  ev  Kocr/xcf  ayf\T]fi(p67]  ey  So^rj' 

Versicular  divisions  in  the  printed  Bibles, — 
These,  together  with  the  numerical  notation,  are 
generally  attributed  to  Robert  Stephen,  or  Ste- 
phens {Etienne).  Their  origin  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, involved  in  obscurity.  Even  those  who 
attribute  the  invention  to  Stephens  are  not  agreed 
as  to  their  date.  '  "We  are  aissured,'  observes  Cal- 
met  (Pre/,  to  the  Bible),  '  that  it  is  Robert 
Stephens  who,  in  his  edition  of  1545,  has  divided 
the  text  by  verses,  numbered  as  at  present.'  This 
division  passed  from  the  Latins  to  the  Greeks  and 
Hebrews.  '  Robert  Stephens,'  says  Du  Pin  (Pro- 
fey.),  '  was  the  first  who  followed  the  Masorites 
ill  his  edition  of  tlie  Vulgate  in  1545.'  '  Verses,' 
says  Simon  (Hist.  Critique),  and  after  him  Jahn 
(Introd.), '  were  first  introduced  into  the  Vulgate 
and  marked  with  figures  by  Robert  Stephens  ia 
1548.  Morinus  (£xerct^.  £i6/.),  who  is  followed 
by  Prideaux  (Connection),  attributes  the  verses 
to  Vatablus,  without  naming  a  date,  while  Che- 
villier  (Hist,  de  VImprimerie)  and  Maittaire 
(Hisloria  Stephanorum)  assert  that  Stephens  di- 

*  Mr.  Gresly  (Forest  of  Arden,  ch.  i.)  is 
guilty  of  an  anachronism  in  making  Latimer,  in 
1537,  cite  for  his  text  the  twentieth  verse  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  The  New  Testament 
was  not  referred  to  by  verses  until  long  after  thia 
period. 
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vided  tte  chapterB  into  verses,  placing  a  figure  at 
each  verse,  in  the  New  Testament  in  1551,  and 
in  the  Old  in  1557.  Chevillier  adds  that  James 
Faber  of  Estaples  had  introduced  the  practice  in 
his  edition  of  the  Psalms  printed  in  1509  by 
Henry,  fatiier  of  Robert  Stephens ;  and  he  is  fol* 
lowed  by  Renouard  (Annates  des  Etienne, 
Paris,  1843),  in  supposing  that  Stephens  took 
his  idea  from  this  very  work.  But,  not  to 
multiply  instances,  Mr.  Home  (Introd,  vol.  ii. 
p.  i.  ch.  ii.  s.  iii.  §  1)  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  their  introduction  :  '  Rabbi  Mordecai 
Nathan  ....  undertook  a  similar  Concordance 
[to  that  of  Hugo]  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
[Scripture,  Holy],  but  instead  of  adopting  the 
marginal  letters  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every  fifth 
verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral,  thus,  N  1,  il  5,  &c. ; 
retaining,  however,  the  cardinal's  divisions  into 
cha])ters.  .  .  .  The  introduction  of  verses  into 
tlie  Hebrew  Bible  was  made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam  [1661],  .  .  .  with  the  figures  common 
in  use,  except  those  which  had  been  previously 
marked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew  letters  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear  in  the 
Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  nu- 
merals, and  substituting  for  them  the  correspond- 
ing figures,  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other 
languages  have  since  been  marked.'  '  The  verses 
into  which  the  New  Testament  is  now  divided 
are  much  more  modern  [than  the  ffTixoi],  and 
are  an  imitation  of  those  invented  for  the  Old  Test- 
ament by  Rabbi  Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Robert  Stephens  was  the  first  inventor.'  In 
another  place  (§  2),  Mr.  Home  has  observed 
that  the  Masorites  were  the  inventors  of  verses,  but 
without  intimating  that  they  are  the  same  with 
those  now  in  use.  Doubts  were  entertained  on 
this  subject  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century. 
'  Who  first,'  observes  Elias  Levita,  '  divided  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into 
flrri'xot  ?  There  are  even  some  who  entertain 
doubts  respecting  a  matter  but  recently  come 
into  use,  viz.,  who  tlie  person  was  who  intro- 
duced the  division  of  verses  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Bibles.'  Serrarius  (Proleg.)  makes 
the  following  allusion  to  the  circumstance : 
•  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  far  from  certain 
who  first  restored  the  intermitted  division  into 
verses.  Henry  Stepliens,  indeed,  having  once  come 
to  Wurzburg,  would  fain  have  persuaded  me 
that  his  father  Robeit  was  the  inventor  of  this 
distinction  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  I  after- 
wards observed  this  same  statement  in  his  preface 
to  his  Greek  Concordance,  with  the  addition  that 
it  was  on  his  way  from  Paris  to  Lyons  that  he 
made  the  division,  a  great  part  of  it  while  riding  on 
horsel)ack  '  {inter  equitandum).  '  This  may,  after 
all,  be  an  em^jty  boast ;  but  supposing  it  true,  as 
Catholics  have  used  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  who  were  apostates  or 
heretics,  so  may  we  use  this  division  of  Robert 
Stephens  ;'  and,  not  able  to  conceal  his  mortifica- 
tion that  the  honour  should  belong  to  a  Protestant, 
he  significantly  observes  that  Seneca  had  found 
the  best  scribes  (iiotarii)  among  the  vilest 
slaves.  Henry  Stephens,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Concordance,  thus  expatiates  on  his  father's  in- 
vention :  '  As  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
had  been  alrealy  divided  into  the  sections  (tme- 
mata)  which  we  call  chapters,  he  himself  sub- 
divided them  into  those  smaller  sections,  called 
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by  an  appellation  more  approved  of  by  othcn 
than  by  himself,  versicles.  He  would  have  pre 
ferred  calling  them  by  the  Greek  tmematia,  oi 
the  Latin  sectiunculae  ;  for  he  perceived  that  the 
ancient  name  of  these  sections  was  now  restricted 
to  another  use.  He  accomplished  this  division  ot 
each  chapter  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  inter  equitandum.  A 
short  time  before,  while  he  thought  on  the  matter, 
every  one  pronounced  him  mad,  for  wasting  his 
time  and  labour  on  an  unprofitable  affair  which 
would  gain  him  more  derision  than  honour :  but 
lo !  in  spite  of  all  their  predictions,  the  invention 
no  sooner  saw  the  light,  than  it  met  with  universal 
approbation,  and  obtained  such  authority  that  all 
other  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  and  other  vernacular  tongues, 
which  did  not  adopt  it,  were  rejected  as  un- 
authorized.' Henry  Stephens  had  already  stated 
the  same  fact,  in  the  dedication  to  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  prefixed  to  his  second  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  (1576).  We  now  proceed  to 
Stephens's  own  statements. 

Upon  leaving  the  church  of  Rome,  and  em- 
bracing Calvinism  in  1551,  in  which  year  he 
took  refuge  in  Geneva,  he  published  his  fourth 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  containing  also 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  version  of  Erasmus, 
with  the  date  in  the  title  mdlxi.,  an  evident 
error  for  mdli.  The  X  has  been,  in  consequence, 
erased  in  nearly  all  the  copies.  In  the  preface,  he 
observes  :  '  As  to  our  having  numbered  this  work 
with  certain  versicles,  as  they  call  them,  we  have 
herein  followed  the  most  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have 
imitated  them  the  more  willingly,  that  each 
translation  may  be  made  the  more  readily  to  cor- 
respond with  the  opposite  Greek.'  Bishop  Marsh 
(notes  to  Michaelis),  and  after  him  Mr.  Home(M< 
supra),  asserts  that '  Beza  split  the  Greek  text  into 
the  verses  invented  by  Robert  Stephens ;'  but  the 
bishop  is  evidently  mistaken,  as  Stephens's  fourth 
edition  is  divided  into  these  breaks  as  well  as 
Beza's  (see  fac-simile  in  Christ.  Remembr.,  ut 
supra).  Each  verse  commences  the  line  with  a 
capital,  the  figures  being  placed  between  the  co- 
lumns. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
was  followed,  in  1555,  by  the  seventh  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  in  8vo.,  containing  the  whole  Bible, 
having  the  present  verses  marked  throughout  with 
numerals,  and  the  following  address  to  the  reader  • 
'  Here  is  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it. 
which  each  chapter  is  divided  into  verses,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  form  of  verses,  with  numerals 
prefixed,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
verse  which  has  been  added  in  our  new  and  com- 
plete Concordance,  after  the  marginal  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  G,  that  you  may  be  relieved 
from  the  labour  of  searching  for  what  these 
figures  will  point  out  to  you  as  with  the  finger.' 
The  title-page  bears  Stephens's  olive  ;  and  the 
name  of  the  printer,  Conrad  Badius,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Stephens,  with  the  date,  8  idibna  ^prilis, 
1555,  shows  where  and  when  it  was  printed.  It 
was  the  first  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  printed 
by  Stephens  since  he  left  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  text  is  continuous,  the  verses  being  separated 
by  a  ^ ,  with  the  figures  in  the  body  of  the  text 

The  next  edition  of  the  Bible  by  Stephens  if 
that  of  1 556-7,  in  three  vols,  fol.,  containing  tb# 
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Vulgate,  the  vergion  of  Pagninns,  \h.t  Be2a>i 
Latin  veraion  of  the  New  Testam  "^t,  now  first 
published.  The  notes  are  those  com "nonly  ascribed 
to  Vatablus,  with  those  of  Claude  Badwell  in  the 
Apocryphal  books.  The  text  is  broken  up  into 
divisions,  and  there  is  a  notice  to  the  reader, 
apprising  him  that  this  edition  contains  the  text 
divided  into  verses,  as  in  the  Hebrew  copies. 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  Stephens'  Latin  and 
French  New  Testament,  published  at  Geneva  in 
1552,  which  is  also  tlxis  divided,  but  which  we 
have  never  seen  cited,  he  observes  :  '  Et  a  fin  de 
plus  aisement  pouoir  faire  la  dicte  collation  et 
confrontement,  avon<*  distingue  tout  iceluy 
Nouveau  Testament  comme  par  vers,  a  la  fa^on 
et  maniere  que  tout  le  Vieil  a  este  escript  et  dis- 
tingue, soit  par  Moyse  et  les  prophetes  composi- 
teurs et  autheurs,  ou  par  scavans  Hebrieux  suc- 
cedans,  pour  la  conservation  des  dictes  Escitiptures, 
guyuans  aussi  en  ce  en  partie  la  maniere  de  ceux 
qui  ont  escript  les  premieres  exemplaires  Grecs,  et 
les  vieulx  escripts  de  la  vielle  tralation  Latine 
du  diet  Testament,  qui  de  chasque  sentence,  ou 
chasqjie  moitie  de  sentence,  voire  de  toutes  les 
parties  d'une  sentence  en  faisoyent  comme  des 
versets.  Et  en  la  fin  de  chasque  livre  mettoyent 
le  nombre  d'iceulx  versets :   possible  a  fin  que 

far  ce  moyen  on  n'en  peust  rien  oster,  car  on 
eust  apperceu  en  retrouvant  le  contenu  du  nom- 
bre des  diets  versets.'  Stephens  adds  that  he  has 
also  given  references  to  the  verses  in  indexes  and 
concordances,  not  omitting  the  letters  (let(rines) 
by  which  the  chapters  had  been  divided  by  his 
predecessors  into  four  or  seven  parts,  according  to 
their  length,  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  concordance. 
He  makes  reference  to  the  chapters  and  verses  in 
his  Harmonia  Evangelica,  taken  from  the  work  of 
Leo  Judah,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  (1551). 

Henry  Stephens,  in  his  preface  to  his  Concord- 
ance, states  that  it  was  this  division  which  first 
suggested  to  his  father's  fertile  mind  the  idea  of 
a  Greek  and  Latin  concordance  to  the  New 
Testament,  in  imitation  of  his  Latin  concord- 
ance, Concordantiae  Bibl,,  nti-iusqiie  Testamenti 
■VII  Cal.  Feb.  1555,  fol. ;  in  the  preface  to  which 
he  says  tliat  he  has  followed  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
numbering  the  verses.  In  the  title-page  he  makes 
an  appeal  to  his  brother  printers  not  to  '  thrust 
their  sickle  into  his  harvest,'  not  that  he  '  feared 
such  plagiary  from  well-educated  printers,  but 
from  the  common  herd  of  illiterate  publishers, 
whom  he  considered  as  no  better  than  highway 
robbers,  no  more  capable  of  Christian  integrity 
than  so  many  African  pirates.'  'Whether  his 
apprehensions  were  well  founded,*  continues  his 
son,  '  let  the  experience  of  others  tell.'  Owing 
to  Stephens's  death,  in  1559,  his  Concordance  was 
published  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  1594. 

But  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  Stephens,  as 
has  been  commonly  believed,  was  the  first  who 
either  followed  the  Masorites,  or  divided  the 
chapters  into  verses,  or  attached  figures  to  each 
verse.  This  had  been  done,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  Psalms,  by  James  le  Fevre,  in  his  Psal- 
terium  Quinciiplex  in  1509,  but  throughout  the 
whole  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  in  1 528,  The 
Psalterhim  was  beautifully  printed  by  Henry, 
father  of  Robert  Stephens,  each  verse  commencing 
the  line  with  a  red  letter,  and  a  number  prefixed ; 
tnd  we  may  here  observe,  that  the  Book  of 
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1*»fclm8  wa.1  v3»e  fir«t  portian  of  the  Scriptures  to 
wjich  numbers  were  attached,  by  designating 
each  separate  Psalm  by  its  number.  Some  as- 
cribe this  numeration  to  the  Seventy ;  it  is,  we 
believe,  first  referred  to  by  St.  Hilary  (Pre/l),  and 
is  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sept.  Whe- 
ther they  were  so  numbered  at  tiie  Christian  era, 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  In  Acts  xiii.  33,  ■^he  se- 
cond  Psalm  is  cited  by  its  number,  but  in  jome 
of  the  best  manuscripts  the  reading  here  is  the 
Jlrst  Psalm.  In  ver,  35  'in  another'  is  saiu, 
without  reference  to  its  number ;  and  Kuinoel  is 
of  opinion  that  the  true  reading  in  ver.  33  is  simply 
(V  ipaK/Jt.^, — '  in  a  psalm.' 

In  the  year  1528  the  Dominican  Sanctes  Pag- 
ninus of  Lucca  published  at  Lyons,  in  quarto^ 
his  accurate  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  This  edition  is 
divided  throughout  into  verses  marked  with 
Arabic  numerals  in  the  margin,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  The  text  runs  on  conti- 
nuously, except  in  tl*e  Psalms,  where  each  verse 
commences  the  line.  There  was  a  second  edi 
tion,  more  beautifully  executed,  but  without  the 
figures  and  divisions,  published  at  Cologne  in  1541. 
The  versicular  divisions  in  the  Old  Testament ai.' 
precisely  the  same  with  those  now  in  use, — viz., 
the  Masoretic.  Each  verse  is  separated  by  a  pe- 
culiar mark  (€!)• 

M.a.sch  (Btblioth.  Sac),  in  reference  to  Stephens' 
statement  that  he  had  followed  the  oldest  Greek 
manuscripts,  says  that  this  assertion  was  made  by 
Stephens  to  conciliate  those  who  were  taking  all 
methods  of  blackening  him,  for  that  the  ancient 
divisions  were  quite  different.  The  reader  will 
judge  from  Stephens'  preface  to  his  French  trans- 
lation above  cited,  whether  this  assertion  is  born* 
out.  Stephens  there  asserts  that  the  authors  of  the 
ancient  (stichometrical)  division  reckoned  by- 
whole  books,  and  he  only  professes  to  imitate  them 
in  part,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  copies;  which  he 
did  by  making  a  versicular  division  of  each 
chapter,  and  prefixing  a  figure  to  each  verse  (as 
in  Nathan's  Concordance),  instead  of  adding  th' 
amount  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Hug  observes 
that  it  is  really  true  that  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New- 
Testament  are  sometimes  divided  into  smaller 
sections,  which  have  some  analogy  to  our  verses, 
instancing  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and  otheK, 
We  have  already  given  an  example  of  this  in  C, 
to  which  we  shall  here  add  one  more  instance — 
viz.,  V.  in  Mattheei  (Appendix  to  vol.  ix.  p.  266), 
who  observes  that  '  this  MS.  is  stichometricallf 
arranged,'  His  fac-simile  contains  eight  of  the 
nine  first  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  each  of 
which  commences  the  line  with  a  capital.  All 
but  one  are  identical  with  those  in  Stephens,  whoso 
first  two  verses  form  but  one  in  the  Moscow  MS. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  tlie  canonical  books  o' 
the  Old  Testament  that  Stephens  follows  Pag- 
ninus. In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Pagninus  has  577 
verses,  and  Stephens  1071.  The  number  of  verses 
in  each  chapter  in  Stephens  is  often  double,  fr»- 
quently  treble  that  in  Pagninus.  In  John  v. 
for  instance,  Pagninus  has  7  and  Stephens  2i 
verses.  In  the  deutero-canonical  books,  into 
which  no  Masoretic  distinction  had  found  its  way, 
Stephens  has  also  a  diflerent  division ;  thus,  in  Tobit 
he  has  292  verses,  while  Pagninus  has  but  76  j 
and  the  same  proportion  prevails  throughout  the 
fr'her  books,  only  Pagninus  has  not  the  third  and 
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fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
nor  the  addenda  to  Daniel. 

There  are  two  editions  of  the  Bible  contain- 
ing this  division,  stated  by  Le  Long  to  have 
oeen  published  this  year  in  Lyons,  one  by  John 
Frellon,  the  oilier  by  Antony  Vincent.  The 
former  is  entitled  Biblia  Sacro-Sancta  Veteris  et 
Novi  Testamenti,  Lugdun.,  apud  Joannem  Frel- 
lonium,  155fi,  8;  the  colophon  of  which  has  'Lug- 
duni,  ex  officin&  typographic!  Michaelis  Sylvii, 
MDLV.,'  which,  doubtless,  induc«d  Le  Long  to 
assign  to  it  the  latter  date.  We  have  at  present 
a  copy  of  this  rare  edition  before  us,  and  there 
was  a  second,  which  exactly  represented  it,  pub- 
lislied  in  1566,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Brit.  Museum.  Masch,  the  continuator  of  Le 
Long,  observes  of  this  edition  (vol.  iii.  p.  202),  that 
the  publislier  did  not  venture  to  ascribe  the  division 
of  verses  to  Stephens,  but  refers  it  to  Pagninus.  Le 
Long  places  Stephens'  edition  and  Vincent's  toge- 
ther among  the  Protestant  versions ;  thus  : 

'  Biblia  Latma.  Charactere  minutissimo,  R. 
Stephanus  lectori.  En  tibi  Bibliorum  Vulgata 
&c.  (ut  sup.  p.  910).)  in  8vo.  Oliva  Rob.  Ste- 
phani,  1595. 

'  Biblia  Latina.  Minutioribus  characteribus, 
versibus  numerorum  distinctione  notatis,  in  Svo., 
Lugduni,  Ant.  Vincentii,  1555.  1556.  Eadem 
est  prorsus  editio.  Ex  monitione  typographi : 
"  Biblia  Sacra  quum  jam  non  semel  variis  turn 
typis  turn  formis  emiserim,  sicque  passis  ulnis 
accepta,  ut  ne  unum  quidem  aut  alterum  nobis 
superesset  exemplar id  operis  minuti- 
oribus qnam  antea  unqam  excudi  placuit  charac- 
teribus  Deinde    quae   ad   sacrarnni 

sensum  literarum  pertinere  visa  sunt  non  omis- 
surus,  Hebraeorum   secutus  morem,  versos  quos- 

libet   notandos  curavi quo   sensa  ipsa 

certis  distiucta  versibus  clarius  innotescerent,  et 
minori  negotio  linguae  sanctae  candidati  con- 
cordantias,  commentaria,  &c.,  consulerepossent." 

utraque    editio  prima  est  his  distiucta 

versibus,'  &c. 

According  to  this  statement  of  Le  Long,  it 
would  appear  that  the  edition  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  that  of  Antony  Vincent  were  the 
same.  Masch,  however,  who  places  Stephens'  edi- 
tion of  1555  in  its  chronological  order  (p.  209), 
and  does  not  transfer  it  to  the  Protestant  editions, 
notices  Vincent's  thus  : — 

'  Biblia  utriusque  Testamenti,  Lugduni,  in  aedi- 
bus  Antonii  Vincentii,  MDLV.,  &c. 

Biblia  . . .  MDLVL  versibus  distinct.     Eadem 

est  prorsus  editio utraque  est  (ut  supra).' 

Now,  whatever  the  word  utraque  or  eadem  here 
refers  to,  the  very  extract  from  the  preface  given 
by  Le  Long  as  Vincent's  (whose  edition  we  have 
never  seen),  commencing  with  '  Biblia  Sacra 
quum  jam  non  semel,'  forms  part  of  the  pre- 
face to  Frellon's  edition,  of  which  Masch  had 
observed  that  the  publisher  did  not  venture  to 
assign  the  invention  of  tlie  verses  to  Stephens, 
hut  ascribed  them  to  Pagninus.  It  was  this 
circumstance  which  led  us  to  turn  to  this  pre- 
face, whicli  also  contains  the  identical  assertion : 
'  Et  ne  quern  sua  frustratum  a  nobis  laude 
quispiam  clamitet,  aut  peculatus  arguet,  et 
etiam  ut  institutum  hoc  nostrum  plus  ponderig 
obtineat,  ultro  fatemur  nos  imitatos  Santem 
ilium  Pagninum  Heb.  linguae  peritissimum,  qui 
et  hoc  ipsum  ceu  necessarii^m  magTiopere  probans, 
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eo  modo  sua  imprimenda  curarit'  Now  it 
seems  clear  that  Frellon,  whom,  from  the  evidenc« 
before  us,  we  must  believe  to  have  been  the  true 
author  of  this  preface,  wishes  to  take  credit  to 
himself  for  the  introduction  of  the  division  of 
verses  into  his  Bible,  and  from  his  declaration 
that  he  takes  Pagninus  for  his  model,  in  order 
that  none  should  complain  of  being  defrauded, 
we  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  he 
meant  this  observation  a^  a  sly  insinuation 
against  Robert  Stephens,  who  had,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Concordance  just  published,  not  only 
protested  against  such  frauds  on  the  part  of 
his  brother  printers,  but  had  himself  adopteii 
Pagninus's  figures  without  acknowledgment, 
while  it  is  equally  evident  that  Frellon 
adopts  not  Pagninus'  but  Stephens'  division, 
both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  of  the  Old ;  for  we  presume  from 
the  dates  that  Stephens'  edition  was  the  earliest 
printed  ;  and  bis  Concordance,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  published  so  early  as  the  month  of  January 
in  the  same  year.  The  verses  in  Frellon's  edition 
are  divided  into  breaks,  with  the  figures  on  the 
left  margin. 

The  next  edition  containing  this  division  into 
verses  is  Stephens's  eighth  and  last  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  1556-1557,  3  vols.  fol.  This  is  one  of 
the  editions  called  Vatablus'  Bibles,  of  which 
there  are  three,  vii.,  Stephens'  nonpareil  (1545), 
his  eighth  edition  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
and  the  triglott  edition  published  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1599,  It  is  the  Bible  which  Morinus 
(Exercil.  Bibl.),  Prideaux  {Connect,  vol.  i.), 
and  so  many  others,  conceived  to  have  been  the 
first  containing  the  division  of  verses.  Prideaux 
observes  that  Vatal)lus  soon  after  published  a 
Latin  Bible  after  this  pattern,  viz.,  that  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  (1450),  with  the  chapters  divided  into 
verses.  '  Soon  '  after,  however,  meant  about  a 
century;  Vatablus  died  16th  March,  1547.  It 
is  evident  also,  from  Prideaux'  note,  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  Vatablus'  Bible  was  no  other 
than  Stephens'  eighth  edition. 

There  was  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Psalter 
published  in  1 555  by  Robert  Stephens,  contain- 
ing the  Latin  of  Jerome,  with  that  of  Pagninus, 
the  numerals  attached  to  each  verse  being  placed 
in  the  centre  column  between  perpendicular 
rubricated  lines.  It  is  entitled  Liber  Psalmorum 
Davidis,  Tralatio  duplex,  vetus  et  nova.  Heec 
posterior  Santis  Pagnini,  partim  ab  ipso  Pag- 
nino  recognita  partim  et  Francisco  Fatablo, 
in  prcelectionibus  eme?idata  et  exposita.  The' 
title  bears  the  date  MDLV.,  but  in  the  colophon 
is  the  subscription  :  '  Imprimebat  Rob.  Stephanus, 
in  sua  ofl&cina.  Anno  MDLVII.,  Cal.  Jan.' 

The  form  of  printing  the  Bible  in  verses,  with 
numerals,  now  became  established.  It  appeared 
in  1556  in  Hamelin's  French  version.  It  found 
its  way  the  next  year  into  the  Geneva  New  Tes- 
tament (English),  printed  by  Conrad  Badius,  of 
which  a  beautiful  fac-simile  has  lately  issued 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  Bagster.  It  was  adopted, 
by  marking  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew  nu- 
meral, into  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  printed  this 
same  year  (1557)  at  Sabionetta  [Scripturb, 
Holy].  In  1559  Hentenius  introduced  Ste- 
phens's division  and  figures*   into   his   correct 

*  '  Biblia,  etc.,  in  quibus  capita  singula  ite 
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Antwerp  edition  ot  the  Vulgate ;  which  was  fol- 
bwed  by  that  of  Plantin  in  1569-1572,  and 
passed  into  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  (1569). 

The  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1590)  hav- 
ing adopted  this  division,  it  was  continued  in  the 
Clenneiitiiie  (1592),  and  has  been  ever  since  used 
in  all  editions  and  translations  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Hentenius,  however,  having 
printed  the  text  continuously,  with  the  figures 
in  the  margin,  and  a  mark  (thus,  <p)  at  the 
commencement  of  each  verse,  this  plan  was 
followed  in  the  Clementine  *  and  Sixtine  editions, 
in  which  the  verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
capitals  being  used  only  at  the  commencement 
of  a  period,  while  the  Protestant  Bibles  of  Basle 
and  Geneva  commence  the  verse  with  the  line, 
and  with  a  capital  letter.  In  the  Roman  edi- 
tions, the  only  exceptions  are  tlie  metrical  books 
of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs,  from  tlie  tenlli 
chapter. 

This  division  appeared  in  the  Geneva  (Eng- 
lish) Bible  in  1560  and  1562,  the  Bishops'  Bible 
C1568),  and  passed  into  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion in  1611.  Some  of  the  Protestant  editions 
followed  the  Roman  in  adopting  a  continued 
text,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  the 
beautiful  Ziirich  edition  of  Osiander,  in  wliich 
eacli  verse  is  distinguished  by  an  obelus  in  tlie 
body  of  the  text ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  practice  has  not  been  generally  continued 
eitiier  in  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  Bibles. 
We  may  add  that  Pagninus,  Stephens,  Frellon, 
and  the  Roman  editions,  all  slightly  vary  among 
e;ich  other,  both  in  the  divisions  and  the  placing 
of  the  figures.  Nor  do  the  chajjters,  owing  to  a 
diversity  in  the  manuscripts,  invariably  coin- 
cide, as  the  versicular  divisions  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  are  not  always  the 
same  with  the  Hebrew  j  Stephens'  figures  some- 
times occur  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  in  the 
Roman  editions. 

The  Roman  edition  of  the  Sept.  (1587  and 
1589)  was  printed  without  any  division  or  fi- 
gures ;  and  the  present  notation  first  appeared  in 
Plantin's  edition  of  the  deutero-canonical  books, 
Antwerp,  1584,  from  Tobit  iv.  21  (the  commetice- 
ment,  to  cli.  iv.  23,  being  marked  by  decades). 
Tiie  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Sept.  (1597)  has  the 
present  numeration  throughout,  but  without  any 
notice  of  the  fact  by  the  editors.  The  numbers 
are  placed  in  the  margin,  but  each  verse  com- 
mences with  a  capital,  while  in  Plantin  they  are 
separated  by  spaces  only. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will,  we 
presume,  be  satisfied  of  the  great  inaccuracies 
and  misconceptions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed 
on  this  subject.  It  will  no  longer  be  doubtful  that 
the  figures  were  not  introduced  by  Robert  Stephens 
into  his  edition  of  1545,  as  asserted  by  Calmet, 
nor  of  1548,  as  stated  by  Father  Simon  and  Jahn 
(in  which  latter  year  there  was  no  edition  pub- 
lished). It  is  equally  untrue  that  they  first  ap- 
peared in  Stephens'  edition  of  1556-7,  as  stated  by 

versibus  distincta  sunt  ut  numeri  prefixi  lectorem 
nou  remoranfur,  et  loca  quaesita  tanquara  digito 
demonstranl.' 

^  Maittaire  and  Chevillier  are  both  mistaken 
in  asserting  that  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
adopted  the  division  immediately  from  Ste- 
phens' ed.  of  1557. 
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Chevillier,  Maittaire,  and  Prideaux.  Neither  ia  it 
altogether  correct,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Home's  Intro- 
duction, that  the  verses  in  the  New  Testament 
were  an  imitation  of  those  invented  by  Rabb< 
Nathan,  as  Rabbi  Nathan  only  referred  in  hi» 
Concordance  by  numerals  to  the  Masoretic  verses. 
Nor  was  it  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Athias,  in 
1662,  that  this  notation  came  into  the  copies  of 
tlie  Bible  in  other  languages  (Home,  I,  c),  as 
tliey  had  been  in  use  in  all  editions  for  above  a 
century  before.  Equally  far  from  the  truth  is 
the  statement  of  Du  Pin,  that  Stephens  was  the 
first  who  followed  the  distinction  of  the  Masoretes 
in  his  Lai  in  Bibles,  as  this  had  been  done  by 
Pagninus  many  years  before  Stephens  publisheil 
any  one  of  his  numerous  editions. 

Having  now  succeeded  in  detecting  the  errors 
of  former  writers,  we  are  arrived  at  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  eliciting  the  truth  out  of  so  many 
contradictory  statements.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us,  however,  to  do  more  than  ofl'er  the  fol- 
lowing view  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries. 

Rabbi  Nathan  having  in  his  Concordance  (in 
1450)  commenced  the  practice  of  referring  to  a 
versicular  division  of  each  of  the  Latin  chapters 
by  the  number  of  each  masoretic  verse  in  the 
chapter,  Arabic  figures  were,  after  the  example 
of  Le  Fevre's  edition  of  the  Psalms,  affixed  to 
each  verse  by  Pagninus  in  his  Latin  Bible 
in  1528.  Pagninus  introduced  a  somewhat 
similar  division  into  the  New  Testament  and 
Apocryphal  books.  His  system  was  adopted  by 
Robert  Stephens  in  the  New  Testament  in  1551, 
and  in  the  whole  Bible  in  1555,  with  scarcely  any 
alteration  except  in  the  deutero-canonical  books 
and  the  New  Testament,  wherein  he  introduced 
a  different  division.  Tills  division  was  partly 
founded  on  the  practice  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  was  pai'tly  his  own.  But  as  his  object  was 
to  adapt  his  division  to  his  Concordance,  without 
any  reference  to  the  sense,  he  unfortunately  intro- 
duced a  much  worse  division  than  he  found  in 
any  of  his  models.  And  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  '  wild  and  indigested.'  system  of  breaking  up, 
the  text  into  what  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the 
learned  and  to  the  minds  of  the  unlearned  as  so 
many  detached  sentences  (Michaelis'  Jntrod.), 
has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  perhaps  given  rise  to  some  heresies* 
(See  Pref.  to  Bishop  Lloyd's  Greek  Testament), 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  phrase  '  infer  equitan- 
dum'  does  not  mean  that  Stephens  accomplished 
his  task  whilst  actually  riding  on  horseback,  but 
that  during  the  intervals  of  his  journey  he  amused 
himself  by  doing  it  at  his  inn.  If  his  division 
was  a  mere  modification  of  that  of  Pagninus  (see 
Bible  in  Taylor's  ed.  of  Calmet's  Diet.),  it 
might  easily  have  been  done  '  inter  equitandum  :* 
a  phrase  wV^ich,  however  we  understand  it,  not 
inaptly  rep  senis  the  post-haste  expedition  with 
which  his  work  was  executed.  Whether  Pagninus 
himself  adopted  his  division  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  manuscripts,  or  what  his  design  was  in 

*  Tholuck  (see  Robinson's  Bibl.  Sacra,  1 844, 
vol.  i.  p.  354)  conceives  the  omission  of  the 
verses  to  be  a  defect  in  Lachmann's  edition; 
but  Lachmaun  has  inserted  Stephens's  figures  in 
the  body  of  the  text,  and  has  properly  discarded 
the  use  of  capitals^  except  ftt  the  coniiponceinert 
of  a,  pfxi9^. 
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intTCxiucing  I<,  must  be  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion which  we  cannot  now  enter  upon.  Stephens, 
it  is  true,  never  once  refers  to  Pagninus'  system  ; 
but  we  could  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  it,  even  had  we  no  evidence  to  this 
effect.  Tlie  evidence,  however,  does  exist,  for  we 
discovered,  after  the  greater  portion  of  this  article 
was  written,  that  Stephens,  in  1556,  had  in  his 
})OSsession  two  copies  of  Pagninus'  Bible.  The 
preface  to  his  edition  of  1557  contains  the  follow- 
ing words  :  '  In  exteriori  autem  parte  interpreta- 
tionem  Sanctis  Pagnini  (quam  potissimum,  ut 
maxime  fidam,  omnes  uno  ore  laudant),  crassio- 
ribus  litteris  excusam  damus  :  sed  banc  quidem 
certe  multis  partibus  ea  quam  in  aliis  editionibus 
babes,  meliorem.  Nacti  enim  sumus  duo  ex 
prima  illius  editione  exemplar ia,  in  qui  bus  non 
solum  typographica  errata  non  pauca,  nee  levia, 
manu  propria  ipse  author  correxerat,  sed  multos 
etiam  locos  diligentius  et  accuratius  quam  antea 
examinatos,  recognoverat.' 

CroiuB  (  Ohservat.^  states  that  he  had  seen  very 
ancient  Latin  MSS.  containing  Stephens's  divi- 
sion, with  the  first  letter  of  each  verse  rubri- 
cated, but  he  does  not  designate  his  MSS.  We 
believe  this  was  a  biassed  assertion.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  Latin  MSS.  with  periods  so 
marked  ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  with  Stephens' 
verses.  There  is  in  the  Britisli  Museum  also  a 
MS.  of  part  of  the  Sept.  (Harl.  5021),  dated  in 
1 647,  which  is  versiculated  tliroughout,  and  marked 
with  figures ;  but  the  verses  are  much  longer  than 
those  of  Stephens's.  Latin  MSS.  are  found  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek,  one  of  which  is  the 
Cod,  Bezae,  wliich  was  collated  by  Stephens  for  his 
edition  of  1550.  Dr.  Laurence's  book  of  Enoch 
is  divided  into  verses,  with  numbers  attached,  as 
well  as  into  chapters  called  Kef  el.  Dr.  Laurence 
says  that  these  divisions  into  verses  are  arbitrary, 
and  vary  in  the  different  Ethiopic  MSS.  of  Enoch. 
The  numbers,  we  presume,  were  added  by  the 
translator.  By  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bandinel, 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  we  learn  that  that 
Library  possesses  an  Ethiopic  MS.  of  the  New 
Testament  divided  into  sections  and  paragraphs 
entirely  different  from  ours,  not  numbered,  but 
separated  by  a  peculiar  mark.  The  verses  in  tlie 
Gospel  of  the  Templars  [Gospels,  Spurious], 
instead  of  spaces  or  figures,  are  separated  by  a 
horizontal  line  [ — 1  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apoc). 

The  MS.  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  7157),  written  at  Beth- 
kuko,  A.D.  768  (see  Wright's  Seller,  p.  651,  note), 
contains  a  numerical  division  in  the  Gospels, 
with  the  numbers  in  rubric  inserted  by  a  coeval 
hand  into  the  body  of  the  text.  Attached  to 
each  number  is  another  in  green,  referring  to 
a  canon  of  parallel  passages  on  the  plan  of 
that  of  Eusebius,  but  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.  The  sections,  which  are  called  versi- 
culi  in  the  Catalogue,  and  have  been  mistaken 
for  verses,  are  more  numerous  than  the  Am- 
monian,  Mathew  containing  426,  Mark  290, 
Luke  402,  and  John  271.  There  is  a  complete 
capitulation  also  throughout  all  the  books,  the 
chapters  being  separated  in  the  text  by  a  pecu- 
liar ornament,  with  the  number  in  the  margin : 
of  these  chapters  Matthew  has  22,  Mark  13, 
Luke  12,  John  20,  Acts  25;  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  James  1,  and  [i.J  John  6,  and  the  Pau- 
line have  54.    After  the  first  Gospel  there  is  a 
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double  number,  by  which  the  former  ate  reca- 
pitulated, and  a  treble  number  from  the  Acts  to 
the  end. 

The  numerical  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses  were  first  adapted  to  liturgical  use  in  the 
Anglican  Church— the  chapters  in  Edward  VI.'s 
first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549),  and  the 
verses  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy  (1637),  from  whence 
they  were  adopted  into  the  last  revision  (1662). — 

W.W. 

"VERSIONS.  In  the  present  article  we  pro- 
pose to  give  some  account  of  such  versions  as  are 
not  noticed  in  other  places  of  this  work.  In  doing 
so,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  mention  all  that 
ought  to  be  adduced,  were  a.complete  enumeration 
attempted.  We  shall  first  describe  ancient  ver- 
sions ;  and,  secondly,  modern  English  versions  of 
the  Bible. 

1.  Greek  versions. — 1.  Aguila. — Aquila  was 
a  Jew  of  Pontus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
and  undertook  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment about  A.D.  160.  It  appears  from  Jerome 
{inEzek.  iii.)  that  there  were  two  editions  of  this 
version,  the  second  more  literal  than  the  first.  It 
was  very  highly  jn-ized  by  the  Jews,  and  much 
preferred  to  the  Septuagint,  because  tlie  latter  was 
employed  as  an  authorized  and  genuine  document 
by  the  early  Christians  in  their  disputations  with 
the  Hebrew  opponents  of  the  new  religion.  The 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  adopted  and 
valued  by  the  Jews  would  tend  to  create  a  pre- 
judice against  it  among  the  Fathers,  independently 
of  all  perversion  of  Messianic  passages.  Irenaeus, 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Aquila,  pro- 
nounces an  unfavourable  opinion  respecting  Lis 
translation  (Advers.  Hceres.  iii.  24,  p.  253,  ed. 
Grabe).  So  also  Eusebius  {Ad  Psalm,  xc,  4) 
and  Philastrius.  Jerome  speaks  of  him  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  writings,  sometimes  disparag- 
ingly, and  again  in  terms  of  commendation  :  the 
former,  in  allusion  to  his  doctrinal  prepossessions  ; 
the  latter,  in  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  exceeding  carefulness  in 
rendering  one  word  by  anotlier.  He  was  early 
accused  of  distorting  several  passages  relating  (o 
the  Messiah,  and  Kennicott,  in  modern  times, 
has  re-echoed  the  censure.  There  is  some  ground 
for  the  charge,  but  certainly  not  so  much  as  Ken- 
nicott imagines.  A  polemic  tendency  may  be 
defected  in  tlie  work,  but  not  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  most  translations. 

The  version  before  us  is  extremely,  and  even 
unintelligibly,  literal.  It  adheres  most  rigidly  to 
the  original.  So  highly  did  tlie  Jews  esteem  it, 
tliat  they  called  it  the  Hehreio  verity.  Its  use  in 
criticism  is  considerable,  but  in  interpretation  it 
is  comparatively  worthless. 

2.  Symmachus. — Symmachus  appears  to  have 
been  an  Ebionite  (Euseb,  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.l7  ;  De- 
monstr.  Evang.  vii.  1,  Jerome,  Prcpf.  in  Ezram  ; 
Ksseva2in\,Bibl.  Orient.  \\.  27^;  iii.  1,17).  His 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
after  tliatofTheodotion,dS  may  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  of  Irenaeus,  and  the  language  of  Jerome  in 
his  commentary  on  the  xxxviii.  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the  diction 
perspicuous,  pure,  and  elegant  (Thieme,  De  ptiri' 
tate  Symmachi  ;  Hody,  De  Bib/,  text.  Original.'). 
It  is  of  less  benefit  in  criticism  than  that  of 
Aquila,  but  of  greater  advantage  in  interpreta- 
tion.    It  would  seem  from  Jerome,  that  then 
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was  a  second  edition  of  it  (Comment  in  Jerem. 
xxxVu  ;  in  Nah.  iii.)- 

3.  Theodotion. — Theodotion,  like  Symmachus, 
was  an  Ebioaite.  Irenaeus  states  (Advers.  Hceres. 
iii.  24)  tlia.  he  belonged  to  Ephesus,  and  was  a 
Jewish  proselyte.  His  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  appeared  during  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  Ire- 
niEus.  He  follows  the  Septuagint  very  closely,  so 
that  he  appears  to  have  intended  to  make  a  re- 
vision of  its  text,  rather  than  a  new  version.  He 
is  not  so  scrupulously  literal  as  Aquila,  nor  so 
free  as  Symmachus.  He  was  certainly  not  well 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  as  the  numerous  errors 
into  which  he  has  fallen  demonstrate.  It  is  pro- 
bable, if  credit  can  be  given  to  Jerome,  tliat  there 
weretwoeditioMS  of  the  translation  (in  Jerem.  xxix. 
17).  His  translation  of  Daniel  was  very  early 
adopted  by  the  Christians  in  place  of  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Septuagint.  The  Jews  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  regard  for  this  castigated  edition 
of  the  Seventy,  although  Von  Lengerke  inclines 
to  the  opposite  opinion. 

4,  5,  6.  When  Origen  travelled  into  Eastern 
countries  collecting  materials  for  his  Polyglott, 
he  discovered  three  other  Greek  versions  not  extend- 
ing to  the  entire  Old  Testament,  l)ut  only  to  several 
Inioks.  These  are  usually  designated  the  fifth, 
sixth ,  and  sevetitk.  The  autiiors  were  unknown 
to  Origen  himself.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
ajjpear  to  have  translated  the  original  somewhat 
freely  and  paraphrastically.  The  fifth  compre- 
hended the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  twelve  Minor  Pro})hets,  besides  the  books 
of  Kings.  Jerome  says  that  the  author  was  a 
Jew,  meaning  probably  a  Jewish  Christian.  The 
sixtii  version  contained  the  same  books  as  the 
(iltli,  except  those  of  the  Kings.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian  also.  This 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  his  rendering  of 
Hdbak.  iii.  13.  The  seventh  embraced  the 
Psalms  and  minor  ])rophets.  Perhaps  the  author 
was  a  Jew.  Tiie  three  translations  in  question 
were  made  subsequently  to  those  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus, and  Theodotion.  Very  few  fragments  of 
them  remain.  (See  Epiphanius,  De  Pond,  et  Mens. 
cap.  17;  Eusebius,  ifw<.  Eccles.  vi.  16;  Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Tit.  cap.  3 ;  Apolog.  contra  Rufin. 
ii.  34  ;  Hody,  p.  590,  et  sq.) 

4.  Grceco-Veneta. — In  a  MS.  belonging  to 
St.  Maik's  Library  at  A'^eiiice,  liiere  is  a  Greek 
version  of  several  Old  Testament  books.  Its  in- 
ternal character  proves  that  the  translation  was 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  more 
literal  than  any  other  ancient  version,  even  that 
of  Aquila,  adhering  with  slavish  scrupulosity  to 
the  original  words.  In  the  Clialdee  portions  of 
Daniel,  the  Attic  dialect  is  clianged  for  the  Doric. 
The  style,  however,  is  a  singular  compound.  Attic 
elegancies  occur  along  with  barbarous  expres- 
sions; high-sounding  words  used  by  the  best 
Greek  writers,  by  the  side  of  others  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  language.  The  origin  of 
Jlie  version  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  the 
ninth  century;  the  MS.  itself  was  written  in 
the  fourteenth.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
author  was  a  Jew  or  a  Cliristian,  Gesenius  ad- 
duces several  particulars  in  favour  of  the  former 
supposition  (GescAi'c/ife  der  Heb.  Sprache).  It 
is  probable  that  it  was  made  at  Byzantium  for 
jwivat*  use.     The  text  seldom    differs   from  the 
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Masoretic,  and  the  translator  consulted  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  othei  Greek  versions,  besides  a«^- 
hering,  as  he  generally  does,  to  the  current  ex»» 
getical  tradition  of  the  Jews.  Criticism  can  never 
derive  much  use  from  this  version.  Extract* 
from  it  are  given  in  Holmes's  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. The  Pentateuch  was  published  by  Am- 
mon,  in  three  volumes,  at  Erlangen,  in  the  years 
1790-91.  Diflerent  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  had 
been  previously  published,  along  with  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  ami 
Canticles,  by  Villoison,  at  Strasburg,  1784.  (See 
Eichhorn's  Allgem.  Biblioth.  iii.  p.  371,  et  sq. ;  v. 
p.  743,  et  sq. ;  vii.  p.  193,  et  sq. ;  Dahler,  Ani- 
madverss.  in  versionem  Griecam  Proverbh.,  Ar- 
gentor.  1786;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn 
Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  and  Havernick ;  and  Da- 
vidson's Lectures  on  Bib.  Crit.) 

II.  Egyptian  versions. — After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greeks  multiplied  in 
Egypt,  and  obtained  important  places  of  trust 
near  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Greek 
language  accordingly  began  to  diffuse  itself  from 
the  court  among  the  people,  so  that  the  proper 
language  of  the  country  was  either  forced  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  Greek,  as  well  in  construction 
as  in  the  adoption  of  new  words,  or  was  entirely 
supplanted.  In  this  way  originated  the  Coptic, 
compounded  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  the  Greek. 
There  is  aversion  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt 
usually  called  the  Coptic,  or  better  the  Mcm- 
phitic  version  ;  and  there  is  another  in  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Egypt,  termed  the  Sahidic,  and  some- 
times the  Thebaic. 

1.  The  Memphitic  \B\%\on  of  the  Bible. — The 
Old  Testament  in  this  version  has  been  taken 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  not  the  original  Hebrew. 
It  would  appear  from  Miinter  (Specim.  versa. 
Dan.  Coptic.  Romae,  1786),  that  the  original  was 
the  Hesrjchian  recension  of  tlie  Seventy,  then 
current  in  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  all  the  Old  Testament  books  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Coptic  dialect,  although  many  of 
them  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  Penta- 
teuch was  published  by  Wilkins  (London,  1731, 
4to.);  the  Psalms  at  Rome  (1744  and  1749)  by 
the  Propaganda  Society.  A  small  part  of  Jere- 
miah (ix.  17,  to  xiii.)  was  published  by  Mingarelli 
at  Bologna  (1785),  and  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  in  Miinters  work  already  quoted.  Gre- 
gory Bar  Hebraeus  quotes  the  version  in  the  book 
of  Psalms;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Syrians.  (Wiseman's  Harm  Syriacce,  pp. 
144-5.)  The  New  Testament,  made  from  the 
original  Greek,  was  published  by  Wilkins,  at 
Oxford,  with  a  Latin  translation,  a.d.  1716.  Its 
readings,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  place  where 
it  was  made,  coincide  with  the  Alexandrine 
family,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  the  critic 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  version  is  not  yet 
correctly  edited.  It  belongs  to  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

2.  The  Thebaic. — This  version  was  also  made 
from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  probably  too  in  the  tliird  cetitury. 
Only  some  fragmerts  of  the  Old  Testament  part 
have  been  printed  by  Miinter,  Mingarelli,  and 
Zoega.  In  the  New  Testament  it  agrees  gene- 
rally, though  not  uniformly,  with  the  Alexandrine 
family.  Not  a  few  readings,  however,  are  pecu- 
liar ;  and  some  harmonize  witt  the  Latin  versions. 
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Fragments  of  it  have  been  published  by  Wolde 
i^nd  Ford. 

3.  Tlie  Bashmuric  or  Ammonian. — Only  some 
ftagtnents  of  such  a  version  in  the  Old  and  New 
Xestaments  have  been  published,  and  very  little  is 
known  concerning  it.  Scholars  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  ; 
fome  thinking  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
a  dialect,  while  others  regard  the  Bashmuric  as  a 
kind  of  intermediate  dialect  between  those  spoken 
jn  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Hug  and  De  Wette 
^re  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  the  version 
of  Upper  Egypt  transferred  into  the  idiom  of  the 
|rarticular  place  where  the  Bashmuric  was  spoken. 
The  origin  of  this  version  belongs  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

III.  JEthiopic  version. — The  sacred  language 
of  the  ^Ethiopians  is  called  the  Geez,  in  which 
^ey  have  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  from 
the  Septuagint  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the 
original  in  the  New.  The  oldest  allusion  to  it 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  by  Chry- 
fostom,  in  his  second  homily  on  John.  Its  an- 
tiquity cannot  be  referred  farther  back  than  the 
fourth  century,  during  which  Christianity  was 
^itfused  among  the  people.  Nothing  certain  is 
|(nown  about  the  author,  although  there  have 
teen  various  conjectures  respecting  him.  It  was 
made  by  Christians,  although  the  jEthiopian 
Jews  have  also  used  it.  Tiie  Old  Testament 
portion  is  extant  in  an  entire  state  in  various 
JUSS.  throughout  Europe,  of  which  Ludolf  has 
given  a  list  in  his  Commentary  on  the  History  of 
the  Ethiopians.  With  this  work  may  be  com- 
pared T.  Pell  Piatt's  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopia 
Bib/ical  MSS.  in  various  Libraries,  publislied  at 
London,  a.d.  1823.  Some  specimens  only  have 
l)een  printed,  such  as  the  Psalms,  Canticles, 
Path,  Jonah,  Joel,  Malachi,  and  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Genesis. 

Tlie  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are 
very  unequal.  The  Gospels  are  the  best  exe- 
cuted. Hug  thinks  that  various  versions,  rather 
than  Greek  MSS.,  were  used  in  translating  the 
Gospels,  though  he  does  not  deny  that  the  latter 
^ere  also  consulted.  It  is  certain  that  it  agrees 
frequently  with  the  Peshifo  and  the  Fettis  Itala. 
its  character  is  literal.  The  New  Testament  lias 
not  yet  been  correctly  printed.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1548-9,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  London  Polyglott,  but 
from  a  faulty  MS.  If  it  were  edited  in  a  more 
correct  form,  it  would  be  of  considerable  utility  in 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  It  generally 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family  and  the 
quotations  of  Origen. 

IV.  Persian  versions. — The  Bible  seems  to 
have  been  translated  at  an  early  j)eriod  into  the 
Persian  language.  Both  Chrysostom  (Second 
Horn,  on  John)  and  Theodorct  (De  curand, 
Grac.  Affect.)  speak  of  a  Persian  translation  ; 
and,  according  to  Maimonides,  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated  many  centuries  before  Mohammed 
into  this  language  (Zunz's  Gottesdienstlichen 
rortr&ge,  p.  9,  note  c).  A  Persian  version  of 
tlie  Pentateuch  was  first  printed  at  Constantinople, 
in  Hebrew  characters,  a.d.  15-46,  as  part  of  a 
Polyglott  Pentateuch ;  and  afterwards  inserted  by 
Walton  in  the  London  Polyglott,  in  the  projjer 
Persian  character.  It  was  made  after  the  time 
of  the  false  prophet,  and  must  have  been  later 
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than  the  eighth  century.  The  text  follows  |th« 
Hebrew  very  closely,  according  to  the  Masoreti* 
recension,  retaining  many  of  (he  original  terms, 
from  the  translator's  inability  to  render  them 
into  Persian.  Both  Onkelos's  and  Saadias't 
versions  appear  to  have  been  consulted  by  tlie 
author. 

If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  inscriptioiw,  it 
was  made  by  Jacob,  the  son  of  Joseph  Tawus,  for 
the  use  of  the  Persian  Jews.  Critics  are,  how- 
ever, not  agreed  about  the  meaning  of  "Tus  or 
Tawus.  Rosenmiiller  {De  Vers.  Petitat.  Pert. 
Lips.  1813,  4to.)  assigns  it  to  the  ninth  century; 
Lorsbach  (Jena  Allgem.  Lit.  Zeit.  181G,  No.  58), 
with  less  probability,  brings  it  down  to  the  six- 
teenth. Walton,  in  his  Pro/ejromeno  (ed.  Dathe, 
p.  694),  speaks  of  two  MS.  copies  of  the  Psalms 
which  he  had,  but  both  were  very  recent,  and 
taken  from  the  Vulgate,  not  the  Hebrew.  Not 
long  since,  Hassler  discovered  an  immediate 
version  of  Solomon's  writings  existing  in  Parisian 
MSS.  (Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1829,  p.  469, 
et  sq.). 

Tliere  are  two  Persian  versions  of  the  Gospels, 
one  of  which  is  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott, 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  Pocock,  written  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1341.  Its  source  is  the  Peshito, 
as  internal  evidence  abundantly  shows.  The 
other  version  was  made  from  the  original  Greek. 
Wheloc,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  began  to  print  it  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. After  his  death  it  was  edited  by  Pierson, 
London,  1652-57.  The  editors  made  use  of  the 
Syro-Persian  MS.  of  the  Gospels  from  wliich  that 
in  the  Polyglott  was  printed.  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  arising  from  their  procedure,  the 
version  is  of  little  use  either  in  the  criticism  or 
interpretation  of  the  text. 

V.  The  Georgian  version. — This  translation 
comprehends  the  entire  Bible,  made  from  the 
Septuagint  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Constantinopolitan  family  in 
the  New.  It  belongs  to  the  sixth  century.  The 
author  or  authors  are  not  known.  The  edition 
published  at  Moscow,  a.d.  1743,  folio,  was  in- 
terpolated by  the  Georgian  princes,  Arcil  and 
Wacuset,  from  the  Slavonic  version.  This  cir- 
cumstance detracts  from  its  authority  and  value, 
since  it  is  now  impossible  to  separate  the  origitial 
from  the  interpolated  readings. 

VI.  The  ISlavonic  version. — This  translation, 
embracing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  was 
made  by  Cyril  of  Thessalonica  and  his  brother 
Methodius,  who  invented  the  Slavic  alpiiabet. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  Septuagint  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  the  New  the  original  Greek,  in 
MS.S.  belonging  to  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 
According  to  Alter,  the  Old  Testament  portion 
was  originally  made  from  the  Vetus  Itala,  and 
altered  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  Greek 
MSS.  Perhaps  the  entire  text  of  the  version  has 
been  revised  after  the  Latin.  The  translation  is 
very  literal,  so  that  the  idiom  of  the  Slavonic  is 
often  violated  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  Greek 
construction.  Of  the  readings  adopted  by  Gries- 
bach,  this  version  has  at  least  three-fourths,  lu 
consequence  of  its  excellence,  it  is  considered  oi 
great  value  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  edition  of  the  entire  Eible  publisheu 
at  Ostrog,  1581,  is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding 
impressions. 
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VII,  The  Gothic  version. — The  Moeso-Goths 
were  a  (lerman  tribe  which  settled  on  the  borders 
of  tlie  Greek  empire,  and  their  language  is  essen- 
tially a  German  dialect  Their  version  of  the 
Bible  was  made  by  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, after  Greek  MSS.  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
after  the  Seventy  in  the  Old.  The  author  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  an  Arian ;  but  his  peculiar 
doctrinal  sentiments  do  not  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  translation.  Of  tlie  Old  Testament 
portion,  nothing  but  a  fragment  of  Nehemiah  has 
been  printed,  although  parts  of  other  books  have 
been  discovered.  A  great  part  of  the  New  has 
been  published  at  different  times  in  fragments. 
Tlie  four  Gospels  exist  in  the  very  celebrated  MS. 
called  the  Codex  Argenteus,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  university  at  Upsal,  and  minutely 
described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  and  others.  This 
MS.,  liowever,  has  considerable  chasms.  The 
Gospels  have  been  several  times  printed  from  it, 
but  not  very  correctly.  Knittel  discovered 
fragments  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  a 
codex  rescriplus  belonging  to  the  Wolfenbiittel 
library,  which  he  published  in  1762,  4to.,  and 
which  were  republished  by  Zahn  in  the  complete 
edition  of  the  Gospels  issued  in  1808,  4to.  In 
1817,  Angelo  Mai  discovered  important  parts  of 
the  Gothic  version  among  five  codices  rescripti  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  They  contain 
for  the  most  part  the  Pauline  Epistles,  with  the 
exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  two  frag- 
ments of  Matthew.  A'arious  portions  were  printed 
by  Mai  in  conjunction  with  Castillioiiaeus,  in 
1819.  In  1829  the  latter  published  the  frag- 
ments of  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. This  version  has  been  altered  from  the 
Vulgate. 

"S'lII.  The  Armenian  version. — Armenian  li- 
terature begins  with  Miesrob,  the  inventor  of  the 
Armenian  alphabet,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century.  Before  that  time,  the  Armenians 
employed  the  Syriac  letters.  After  making  an 
alphabet,  Miesrob,  assisted  by  two  of  his  pupils, 
undertook  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  he 
completed  in  a.d.  410.  The  Old  Testament  part 
was  made  frum  the  Greek  ;  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
from  Theodotion  ;  and  the  text  of  the  Seventy 
which  it  follows  ai>pears  to  have  been  a  mixed 
one,  for  it  agrees  with  none  of  the  leading  recen- 
sions. It  is  said  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the 
sixth  century  from  the  Peshito ;  but,  this  is 
doubtful.  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus  gives  it  as  a 
mere  conjecture.  (Wiseman,  Horce  Syriacce,  p. 
142.)  La  Croze,  Michaelis,  and  Bredenkamp 
think  that  it  was  altered  from  the  Vulgate  in 
the  thirteenth  century ;  but  Alter  and  Holmes 
are  opposed  to  that  idea.  The  probability  is  on 
the  side  of  the  former.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
was  made  from  the  original ;  but  here  too  it  is 
said  to  liave  been  adapted  to  the  Peshito.  It  is 
likely  that  it  has  been,  at  least  in  this  part,  con- 
formed to  the  Vulgate  by  Haitho  or  Hethom, 
who  reigned  over  the  lesser  Armenia  and  Cilicia 
from  A.D.  1224  till  1270.  This  entire  version 
was  first  published  by  Bishop  Uscan  or  Osgan,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1776,  4to.,  who  is  also  accused  of' 
interpolating  it.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Dr. 
Zohrab,  published  at  Venice,  a.d.  1805,  4to.,  for 
which  he  consulted  sixty-nine  MSS.  This  edi- 
tion was  collated  for  tlie  Greek  Testament  pre- 
pared by  Scholz,  who  thiukg  that  if  we  pos«esaed 
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the  genuine  version,  we  should  find  its  text  to  b# 
a  compound  of  the  Constautinopolitan  and  Alex- 
andrian  families. 

(See  the  various  Introductions  to  the  Scripturei, 
especially  those  of  Eichhom,  Havernick,  and 
De  Wette ;  and  the  references  there  given.  Com- 
pare also  Davidsons  Lectures  on  Biblical  Cri- 
ticism.') 

We  shall  now  very  briefly  notice  the  principal 
English  versions  of  the  Bible.  Translations  of  A 
portion  of  the  Bible,  or  of  separate  books,  must  be 
omitted. 

1.  Wycliffes  version  of  the  entire  Bible  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  the  first  which  was  made  into 
the  English  language.  This  work,  which  must 
have  occupied  him  for  many  years,  was  finished 
about  the  year  of  our  era  1380. 

The  author  of  it,  although  a  zealous  reformer, 
as  well  as  an  enlightened  theologian  and  a  man 
of  learning  in  his  own  time,  was  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  therefore  not 
qualified  for  the  task  of  translation  from  the  ori- 
ginals. Latin,  however,  was  all  but  universal  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  Latin  Bible  or 
Vulgate  was  the  only  document  which  consti- 
tuted the  ioord  of  God  in  the  estimation  of  men. 
There  are  indications  of  his  having  had  assistance 
in  the  work,  perhaps  from  various  individuals. 
The  version  is  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  and  the 
propriety  of  the  words  selected.  Still  it  is  but 
the  translation  of  a  translation,  and  therefore 
more  important  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  ouf 
language  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  as  con- 
tributing to  the  criticism  or  interpretation  of  the 
Bible. 

The  Old  Testament  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  now  in  course  of  publication 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Sir  Frederick  Madden 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall,  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  New  Testament 
portion  was  published  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1731,  and  it  is  from  this  that  our  idea  of  Wy- 
cliffe  as  a  translator  is  formed.  The  subject, 
however,  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity  j 
and  he  that  trusts  to  the  common  accounts  given 
of  this  early  reformer  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible 
may  probably  be  misled  in  his  opinions.  Accord- 
ing to  Baber,  another  version  was  made  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  posterior  to  Wyclifte"s,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  confounded.  The  author 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  writer  of  '  Eluci- 
darium  Bibliorum,  or  Prologue  to  the  Bible.' 
But  this  is  a  questionable  statement. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Wycliffe's  version 
has  yet  been  published  even  as  regards  the  New 
Testament,  although  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  first  printed  by  Lewis  in  1731,  folio,  and 
afterwards  by  Baber  (1810,  4to.)  and  Bagster. 
A  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  being 
published  by  Mr.  Pickering  of  London  from  a 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  Lea  W^ilson,  Esq., 
which  is  apparently  the  early  Wycliffite  version. 
That  already  published  is  a  later  version,  in  which 
AVyclifle  could  have  had  no  concern,  as  it  wa» 
not  made  till  after  his  death.  It  thus  appears 
that  if  the  reformer  had  any  concern  in  either  of 
the  two  versions  of  the  New  Testament  ascribed 
to  him,  it  is  to  the  earlier  of  them,  and  not  to  the 
later,  that  this  honour  must  he  assigned.  Both 
are  now  being  printed,  as  the  Old  Testament  hai 
already   been,  in  parallel  columns,   under  tha 
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•uperinteudence  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  by  wliom, 
doubtless,  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  their 
comparative  claims.  The  writer  is  indebted  for 
the  information  now  communicated  to  the  same 
eminent  antiquarian  scholar. 

2.  Tyndale's  translation. 

William  Tyndale,  having  printed  at  Hamburg 
an  edition  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  and  an 
edition  of  Mark,  committed  to  the  press  at  Co- 
logne the  first  edition  of  his  New  Testament  in 
4to.,  with  a  prologue  and  glosses.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  exertions  of  Cochlaeus,  a 
violent  and  crafty  enemy  to  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  edition  was  interrupted  before  it 
was  printed  off.  A  precious  fragment  of  it  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville.  (Facsimiles  are  given  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, in  his  '  Annals  of  the  English  Bible '  (vol.  i. 
p.  64.)  At  Worms,  whither  he  proceeded  on 
leaving  Cologne,  he  commenced  another  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  8vo.  without  the  pro- 
logue and  glosses  belonging  to  the  4to.  A  third 
edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526,  a  fourth 
at  the  same  place  in  1527,  a  fifth  in  1529,  a  sixth 
in  1534,  and  three  editions  in  1535.  In  1536, 
the  year  in  which  he  was  strangled  at  Vilvorde, 
there  were  ten  or  twelve  editions.  He  also  printed 
at  different  times  the  five  books  of  Moses ;  and  in 
1531,  the  book  of  Jonah,  with  an  admirable 
prologue  respecting  the  state  of  his  country.  In 
addition  to  the  Pentateuch,  he  translated  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
end  o<  Chronicles.  Tlie  Old  Testament  was 
made  from  the  original,  not  from  Luther's  Ger- 
man version ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Tyndale  was  acquainted  with  German,  or 
indeed  that  he  ever  saw  Luther,  though  there  is 
abundant  testimony  of  his  skill  in  Hebrew.  Be- 
sides, its  internal  character  proves  that  it  was 
made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  excellence  of  this  version,  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  English  Bibles,  has  never  been  called 
in  question  by  candid  and  competent  judges, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  opposition  it  encoun- 
tered during  the  life  of  the  honoured  Tyndale, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  language  is  pure,  appropriate,  and 
perspicuous.  It  is  an  astonishing  monument  of 
the  indomitable  zeal  and  great  learning  of  the 
author.  The  New  Testament  part  was  printed  in 
Bagster's  Hexapla. 

3.  Myles  Coverdale.  The  English  version  of  tlie 
whole  Bible  made  by  Coverdale,  is  dated  1535, 
in  folio.  Where  it  was  printed  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture. In  the  title-page  it  professes  to  be  faith- 
fully and  truly  translatetl  out  of  the  '  Douche 
(German)  and  Lafyn.'  This  Bible  was  imported 
into  England  in  1536,  and  various  expedients 
wei'e  tried  in  the  way  of  altering  the  title-page 
and  the  dedication,  or  of  affixing  a  new  title-page, 
in  order  to  procure  it  the  royal  approbation. 
Another  edition,  in  4to.,  was  issued  in  1550,  and 
again  in  the  same  form  reissued  in  1553.  This 
Bible  certainly  owed  its  origin  to  Lord  Crom- 
well's patronage.  Coverdale  states,  that  he  had 
five  translations  before  him  '  to  help  him  herein.' 
Although  the  author  had  the  benefit  of  Tyndale's, 
his  work  must  be  reckoned  inferior.  In  addition 
to  the  culpable  obsequiousness  of  Coverdale,  he 
wag  not  80  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  therefore  to  rely  more 
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on  the  German  and  Latin  (Anderson,  vol.  i.  p 
587).  This  translation  was  recently  reprinted  by 
Bagster. 

4.  Matlhetc's  Bible.  Although  this  version  is 
the  same  as  Tyndale's  previously  described,  yet  it 
deserves  to  be  separately  spoken  of.  John  Rogers, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Tyndale,  set  about  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  new  edition,  soon  after  the 
incarceration  of  the  latter  at  Vilvorde.  Where  i. 
was  printed  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Ham- 
burg, Marburg,  Paris,  Antwerp,  and  Lubeck, 
have  all  been  named.  When  Rogers  had  pro- 
ceeded with  the  printing  as  far  as  Isaiah,  Richard 
Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  the  celebrated 
printers,  undertook  to  bring  out  the  work  as  a 
matter  of  trade.  The  New  T^tament  entire,  and 
t'ne  Old  as  far  as  the  end  of  Chronicles,  are 
Tyndale's ;  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  done  by  Rogers  himself,  with  the  assistance 
perhaps  of  Coverdale's  sheets.  The  whole  was 
finished  in  1537.  Why  it  bears  the  name  of 
Thomas  Matthew  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, however,  that  it  may  have  been  com- 
menced at  the  request  of  a  person  of  that  name. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  without  any  previous  con- 
nection with  the  undertaking,  was  applied  to  by 
Grafton  to  procure  it  royal  patronage,  which  he 
happily  effected  through  Lord  Cromwell. 

In  the  year  1538,  another  edition  was  begun  at 
Paris,  edited  by  Coverdale,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  order  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was 
finished  in  London,  in  April,  1539.  This  book 
was  set  forth  and  enforced  by  the  highest  autlio- 
rity  in  England. 

5.  Tavernefs  Bible.  Richard  Tavemer,  the 
editor  of  this  work,  was  a  learned  layman.  His 
Bible  was  published  in  London,  1539,  folio.  Two 
other  editions  of  it  were  issued  in  quarto.  It 
is  not  a  new  version,  but  a  conection  of  Mat- 
thew's. 

6.  Cranmer' s  Bible.  The  first  great  Bible,  with 
a  prologue,  by  Cranmer,  was  published  in  1540, 
folio,  (irinted  by  Whitchurch.  Three  subsequent 
editions  had  the  archbishop's  name  affixed  to  the 
title-page.  The  New  Testament  is  printed  in 
Bagster's  Hexapla. 

7.  Geneva  Bible.  The  New  Testament,  in  duo- 
decimo, printed  at  Geneva  by  Conrad  Badius,  in 

1557,  is  properly  a  revision  of  Tyndale's  from 
the  Greek,  by  William  Whittingham.  It  was 
merely  preparatory,  however,  to  the  revision  ol 
the  entire  Bible  by  Whittingham  and  otlier  exiifs, 
whicli  appears  to  have  been  begun  by  Janu.iry, 

1558,  and  to  have  been  continued  till  tlie  10th 
April,  1560.  Whittingham  had  for  his  associates 
in  the  undertaking  Anthony  Gibby  and  Thomas 
Sampson.  Its  size  is  quarto.  This  was  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  Roman  letter,  and  the  first  in 
verses.  A  patent  relative  to  it  was  issued  by 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  John  Bodeleigh.  The 
work  is  a  new  translation  from  the  original,  not 
simply  a  revision  of  any  former  version.  It  is 
faithful  and  literal.  The  New  Testament  portion 
was  reprinted  by  Bagster  in  his  Hexapla. 

8.  Archbishop  Parker  s,  or  the  Bishops  Bible. 
This  Bible  was  published  in  1568,  at  London, 
in  one  folio  volume.  It  was  superintended  by 
Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  text  being 
carefully  revised  after  the  originals,  by  upwards 
of  fifteen  scholars,  eight  of  whom  were  bishoub 
Different  portions  were  assigned  to  different  iu> 
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diTiduals,  the  initials  of  whose  names  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  their  several  parts.  It  was  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  undertaken  at  the  royal 
command.  The  text  of  this  translation  is  much 
better  than  that  of  any  preceding  one. 

9.  Anglo-Romish  version. — An  English  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at 
Rheims  in  1582,  in  a  quarto  volume.  It  is 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  not  from  the  ori- 
ginal, and  is  accompanied  by  annotations.  In 
1609-10  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  published  at  Douay  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  also  with  notes.  These  three 
volumes  contain  the  standard  version  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Many  of  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  are  retained,  so  that  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  are  sacrificed.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  was  done  to  render  it  as  obscure 
as  possible  to  the  common  people.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  Bagster's 
Hexapla. 

10.  King  James's  Bible. — The  proposal  for  this 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  originated  with  Dr. 
John  Rainolds,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford. Forty-seven  persons  were  engaged  upon  it, 
doubtless  the  most  eminent  men  for  learning  that 
could  then  be  procured.  They  met  in  companies 
at  different  places,  having  their  respective  tasks 
assigned  them.  According  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
count, fourteen  rules  were  given  to  the  translators 
for  their  guidance  ;  but  another  account  states 
that  only  seven  were  finally  prescribed.  The 
whole  was  revised  by  twelve  men  together,  two 
having  been  chosen  out  of  each  of  tlie  six  com- 
panies. The  ultimate  revision  was  made  by 
Dr.  Miles  Smith,  who  wrote  the  Preface,  and 
Dr.  Bilson.  It  was  first  published,  in  a  folio 
volume,  in  1611.  The  wliole  expense  was  de- 
frayed by  Barker,  the  patentee.  In  order  to 
judge  of  the  real  character  of  this  work,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  authorized  \'ersion  down 
to  the  present  day,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  two 
of  the  rules  given  to  the  editors  or  translators, 
viz.  the  first  and  the  fourteenth : — 'The  ordi- 
nary Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
altered  as  the  original  will  permit.'  Again  : — 
'  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree 
better  with  the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible: 
viz.  1.  Tyndale's;  2.  Matthew's;  3.  Coverdale's; 
4.  Whitchurche's  (Cranmer's) ;  5.  The  Geneva.' 
From  these  instructions  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Authorized  Version  is  a  revision  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  by  a  careful  collation  of  the 
i/Hginals  and  a  comparison  of  existing  transla- 
tions. It  was  not  a  new  and  independent  work, 
but  a  laborious  compilation  from  existing  works 
of  the  same  kind,  regulated  in  every  case  by  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew. 

It  is  needless  to  pronounce  a  foi-mal  encomium 
on  our  authorized  version.  The  time,  learning, 
and  labour  expended  on  it  were  well  bestowed. 
It  far  surpasses  every  other  English  version  of 
the  entire  Bible  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
simplicity,  energy,  and  purity  of  style,  as  also  in 
uniform  fidelity  to  the  original. 

A  revision  of  it,  however,  is  now  wanted,  or 
rather,  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  based  upon  it.  Since  it  was  made,  criti- 
cism has  brought  to  light  a  great  mass  of  ma- 
terials, and  elevated  itself  in  the  esteem  of  the 
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fundamental  theologian  as  an  important  scienoe. 
Hermeneutics  too  have  been  cultivated,  so  as  to 
assume  a  systematic,  scientific  form.  We  require, 
in  consequence,  a  new  English  version,  suited  to 
the  present  state  of  sacred  literature.  It  nee»l 
scarcely  be  stated  that  King  James's  translators 
have  failed  to  apprehend  the  true  meaning  in 
many  passages.  Of  the  merit  attaching  to  their  j 
version  a  considerable  share  belongs  to  Tyndale.  i 
Parker's  Bible  was  the  professed  basis,  and  that 
was  a  revision  of  Cranmer's.  Cranmer's  Bible 
was  chiefly  a  correction  of  Matthew's,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  Tyndale's,  as  far  as  Tyndale  iiad  trans- 
lated. Thus  King  James's  translation  resolves 
itself  at  last,  in  no  small  measure,  into  Tyndale's ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  adverse  circumstances 
continually  pressing  upon  that  noble-minded  man, 
with  the  little  assistance  he  could  obtain,  the  work 
which  he  produced  assumes  a  pre-eminent  position 
amid  the  immortal  monuments  of  human  learning 
and  skill. 

Few  men  have  since  attempted  an  English  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  Bible.  They  have  contente<l 
themselves  with  separate  books,  eillier  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  In  point  of  style  and  dic- 
tion Lowth's  translation  of  Isaiah  is  the  best.  Dr. 
Campbell  translated  the  Gospels,  and  Macknight 
the  Epistles ;  but  the  former  scarcely  equals  the 
expectations  which  a  reader  of  the  Preliminary 
Dissertations  would  form,  while  the  latter  has  not 
commended  itself  to  competent  judges. 

(See  Johnson's  Account  of  the  several  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  Lond.  1730,  8vo.,  re- 
printed in  Bp.  Watson's  Theological  Tracts ;  Bp. 
Marsh's  History  of  the  Translations  tvhich  have 
been  made  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  age,  Lond.  1812,  8vo. ;  Lewis's  History 
of  the  principal  Translations  of  the  Bible,  Lond. 
1739,  8vo. ;  Newcome's  Historical  View  of  the 
English  Biblical  translations,  Dublin,  1792,  8vo.; 
Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
year  1505  to  1820,  Oxford,  1821,  Svo.  ;  Walter's 
Letter  on  the  Independence  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible,  Lond.  1823,  Svo. ;  Todd's 
Vindication  of  our  Authorized  Translation,  &c., 
Lond.  1819,  Svo. ;  Whittaker's  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Sfc,  Lond.  1819,  8vo.,  and 
Supplement,  1820;  Townley's  Illustrations  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Lond.  1821,  3  vols.  Svo.  ; 
and  especially  Anderson's  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible,  Lond.  1845,  2  vols.  Svo.,  which  must  now 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
— S.  D. 

VINE,  THE  (|Q3  gephen),  with  its  frnit,  the 
Grape,  Djy  anub,  or  |''^  y(iyi7i,  as  well  as  Wine, 
is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as 
might  lie  expected  from  its  being  a  native  of 
tlie  East,  well  known  to  ancient  nations,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  its  various  natural  and  arti- 
ficial products.  Homer  and  Herodotus  mention 
the  vine  ;  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  treat  of 
it  in  several  chapters.  But  long  before  these  times 
it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians :  representations 
of  the  careful  culture  of  the  vine,  of  the  tread- 
ing of  the  grapes  and  squeezing  out  its  juice, 
and  of  the  storing  of  the  wine  in  jars,  being  all 
discovered  in  the  paintings  within  their  tombs. 
Though  cultivated  at  sucli  early  periods,  the  vine 
was  not  a  native  of  Egypt,  nor  probably  of  Syria; 
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but  both  European  and  Asiatic  writers  mention  it 
as  a  native  of  the  hilly  region  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  Persian  province 
Of"  Ghilan.  In  the  districts  of  the  Caucasus,  as 
well  as  in  the  elevated  valley  of  Cashmere,  the  vine 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  the 
grapes  are  of  fine  quality  and  large  size  in  many 
places  of  tlie  intermediate  country.  Every  part 
of  the  vine  was  and  still  continues  to  be  highly 
valued.  The  sap  was  at  one  time  used  in  medi- 
cine. Verjuice  expressed  from  wild  grapes  is  well 
known  for  its  acidity.  The  late  Sir  A.  Burnes 
mentions  that  in  Caubul  they  use  grape  powder, 
iibtained  by  drying  and  powdering  the  unripe 
fruit,  as  a  pleasant  acid.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is 
everywhere  highly  esteemed,  both  fresh,  and  in  its 
dried  state  as  raisins.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
called  must,  is  valued  as  a  pleasant  beverage. 
By  fermentation,  wine,  alcohol,  and  vinegar  are 
obtained  ;  the  lees  yield  tartar ;  an  oil  is  some- 
times expressed  from  the  seeds ;  and  the  ashes  of 
the  twigs  were  formerly  valued  in  consequence  of 
yielding  a  salt,  which  we  now  know  to  be  carbo- 
nate of  potash. 


It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  vine  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able products  of  Palestine,  and  of  particularly  fine 
quality  in  some  of  the  districts.  Those  of  Eshcol, 
Sorck,  Jibmah,  Jazer,  and  Abel,  were  particularly 
distinguished.  The  men  sent  from  Kadesh-barnea 
to  explore  the  Promised  Land  brought  back  as 
a  sign  of  its  fertility,  what  would  be  sure  to  be 
appreciated  by  men  who  had  been  sojourning  in 
the  desert,  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  Eshcol,  near 
Hebron,  which  they  carried  between  them  on  a 
Btick,  probably  to  prevent  its  being  bruised,  but 
no  doubt  also  on  account  of  its  great  size. 
Modern  travellers,  as  Dandini,  Mariti,  and  La- 
liorde,  have  described  some  of  the  grapes  of 
Palestine  as  being  of  large  size.  Nau  affirms 
tfaat  in  Syria  he  bad  seen  clusters  ten  or  twelve 
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pounds  in  weight;  and  Schulz  states  thttt  fat 
supped  under  a  vine  whose  stem  was  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  its  height  about  thirty 
feet,  while  its  branches  and  branchlets,  which  had 
to  be  supported,  formed  a  tent  of  upwards  of 
thirty  feet  square.  But  this  will  appear  nothing 
extraordinary  to  those  who  have  seen  the  vine 
at  Hampton  Court,  which  covers  a  space  of  2200 
square  feet.  And  we  have  it  on  record  that,  even 
in  our  own  country,  a  bunch  of  Syrian  grajies 
was  produced  at  Welbeck,  which  weighed  nine- 
teen pounds,  and  measured  in  length  twenty-three 
inches,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  in  its 
greatest  diameter.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham, and  conveyed  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
on  a  staff,  by  four  labourers,  two  of  whom  bore  it 
in  rotation,  thus  affording  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  spies  (Kitto,  Physic.  Geog. 
of  Palestine,  p.  cccxxx.). 

A  fruitful  vine  is  often  adduced  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  also  the  vine  that  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt.  A  period  of  security  and 
repose  is  figured  by  every  one  sitting  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree  ;  and  prosperity  by  '  Judah, 
a  lion's  whelp,  binding  his  foal  to  the  vine, 
and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine  :'  both  in- 
dications of  Eastern  manners,  where  sitting  in 
the  shade  is  most  pleasant,  and  tying  cattle  in 
similar  situations  a  common  practice.  Of  the 
vine  there  were  no  doubt  several  varieties,  as  of 
all  cultivated  plants,  but  that  of  Sorek  is  espe- 
cially distinguished  (Gen.  xlix.  11 ;  Jer.  xi.  21). 
Rosenmiiller  supposes  this  to  be  the  variety  called 
serik  or  sorik,  which  is  cultivated  not  only  in 
Syria,  but  also  in  Arabia  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  appears  to  be  the  variety  called  kish- 
mish,  or  the  Persian  bedana,  which  signifies 
'  without  seed.' 

The  vine  must  have  been  cultivated  in  very 
early  times,  as  we  are  informed  in  Gen.  ix.  2u, 
that  Noah  planted  the  vine  immediately  after  tlie 
deluge ;  and  bread  and  wine  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  18.  In  Egypt  also  we  have  early  notice 
of  it  (Gen.  xl.  9,  10),  as  Pharaoh's  chief  butler 
saw  in  a  dream  a  vine  with  three  branches  ;  and 
the  Israelites  complain  (Num.  xx.  5)  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  into 
that  dry  and  barren  land,  where  there  were  neither 
figs  nor  vines.  The  wines  of  Syria  were  in  early 
times  also  highly  esteemed ;  and  though  the  growth 
of  the  vine  has  much  decreased,  from  the  dimi- 
nished po])ulation  and  the  Mohammedan  rule,  yet 
travellers  still  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  some  of 
the  wines,  as  of  the  vino  d'oro  of  Lebanon.  As 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  all  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  vine,  the  grape,  and  wine  are 
mentioned,  we  must  refer  to  Celsius,  Hierobot. 
vol.  i.  pp.  400-444 ;  Calmefs  Dictionary ;  Rosen- 
miiller's  Biblical  Bot.  p.  220  ;  and  to  Kitto's 
Physical  History  of  Palestine,  p.  cccxxiv.,  in 
all  of  which  the  subject  is  amply  discussed  antk 
clearly  elucidated. — J.  F.  R. 

VINEGAR.     [Wine.] 

VIOL.     [Musical  Instruments.] 

VIPER.     [Serpent.] 

VIRGIN  (n^n?,  nO^y;  Vulg.  virgo\ 
The  word  n7in2  occurs  fifty  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,   and   is   translated   by   TtapOepos   \m 
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the  Sept.,  except  in  two  instances.  It  is  ren- 
dered once  by  vtavn  (1  Kings  i.  2),  and  once 
by  vifi(f>T]  (Joe\  i.  S).  See  Gen.  xxiv.  16;  Exod. 
xxii.  15,  16,  17;  Lev.  xxi. ;  Deut.  xxii.,  xxxii. ; 

Judg.  xxi.,  &c.  nO?y  occurs  seven  times,  in 
four  of  which  it  is  rendered  yfauis,  puella  (Exod. 
ii.  8;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25;  Cant.  i.  3;  vi.  8);  in  one 
(Prov.  XXX.  19)  vt6Tr\s,  and  in  two  (Gen.  xxiv. 
43  ;  Isa.  vii.  14)  irapBivos*  The  same  word  is 
also  rendered  virgo  in  the  Vulgate  in  these  two 
passages;  in  Exod. ii.  8,  pt<e//a;  in  Ps. Ixviii.  26, 
juvencula;  in  Cant.  i.  3,  and  vi.  8,  adolescentula  ; 
and  in  Prov.  xxx.  19,  adolescentia,  after  the 
Sept.  The  Syriac  follows  the  Seventy  in  Isa, 
vii.  14,  but  in  all  the  other  passages  agrees 
with  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  who 
translate  TVCh)}  by  vsavis,  not  only  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  26  ;  Gen.  xxxiv.  43 ;  Exod.  ii.  8 ;  Prov, 
xxx.  19  (in  which  they  agree  with  the  Sept.), 
but  also  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  Justin  Martyr  (Dio/. 
c,  Tryph.")  complains    of  the  partiality  of  the 

Greek  translators  in  rendering  nO?y  here  by 
Viavis  (a  term  which  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  idea  of  virginity),  accusing  these 
Jewish  writers  of  wishing  to  neutralize  the  ap- 
plication to  tlie  Messiah  of  tliis  passage,  which 
the  Jews  of  his  time  referred  to  Hezekiah.  Gese- 
nius  {Comm.in  Isa.')  maintains,  notwithstanding, 
that  vfavii,  not  TapBevos,  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering in  Isa.  vii.  14,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
agrees  with  Justin  that  the  prediction  cannot 
possibly  refer  to  Hezekiah,  who  was  born  nine 
years  before  its  delivery.     Fiirst  (^Concordance) 

explains  HOPy  by  puella,  virgo,  nubilis  ilia  vel 
nupta,  tenera  et  florens  setate,  valens  ac  vegeta ; 
but  Hengstenberg  (^Christology),  although  admit- 
ting that  nO?y  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  vir- 
gin (which  he  conceives  is  plain  from  Prov.  xxx. 
19),  maintains  that  it  is  always  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  an  unmarried  woman.  St.  Matthew  (i. 
23),  who  cites  frOm  tlie  Seventy,  applies  the  pas- 
sage (Isa.  vii.  14)  to  the  rhiraculous  birth  of 
Jesus  from  the  blessed  Virgin.  Professor  Robin- 
son (Gr.  and  Eng.  Lexicon)  considers  irapOevos 
here  to  signify  a  bride,  or  newly  married  woman, 
as  in  Homer  (//.  ii.  514)  : 

Ovi  TfKfv'AtrrvSxni  •  •  •  •  irapQivos  cuZoirf 
('  Them  bore  Astyoche,  a  virgin  pure ' 

Cowper) ;  f 
and  considering  it  to  refer  apparently  to  the 
youthful  spouse  of  the  prophet  (see  Isa.  viii.  3,  4  ; 
vii.  3, 10,  21),  holds  that  the  sense  in  Matt.  i.  23 
would  then  be  :  Thus  was  fulfilled  in  a  strict  and 
literal  sense  that  which  the  prophet  spoke  in  a  wider 
sense  and  on  a  different  occasion.  Jerome  says 
that  thePunic  for  virgo  is  a/ma,  although  the  word 
T]u?]}  is  but  twice  so  rendered  in  the  Vulgate. 

*  In  Rose's  edition  of  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament  (1839),  irapdtvos  is  said  to 
'  answer  to  PIDPy  in  several  passages  in  the  Sept.' 
We  can  discover  but  these  two  instances.  There 
are /owr  passages  cited  in  the  same  edition  and  in 
its  reprint  in  1845  (Gen.  xxiv.  14,  16  ;  xxxv.  3; 
and  Isa.  vii.  4  [141]),  in  not  one  of  which  does 
the  word  flDpy  occur.     In  the  three  first  it  is 
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Thfe  eatly  Christians  contended  also  for  the  per 
petual  virginity  of  Mary  against  the  Jews,  who 
objected  the  use  of  the  term  e'a>j  {until,  Matt, 
i.  25)  as  implying  the  contrary ;  but  the  Fathers 
triumphantly  appealed  against  the  Jewish  inter- 
pretation to  Scripture  usage,  according  to  which 
this  term  frequently  included  the  notion  of  per- 
petuity (comp.  Ps.  ex.  1  ;  Gen.  viii.  7  ;  Isa. 
xlvi.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixi.  7 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  20 ;  and  see 
Suicer's  Tnesaurus,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
Art.  iii.).  Although  the«e  is  no  proof  from  Scrip- 
ture that  Mary  had  other  children  [James  ; 
Jude],  the  Christian  Fathers  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  any  impiety  in  the  supposition 
that  she  had  (Suicer,  ut  supra).  But,  although 
not  an  article  of  faith,  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary  was  a  constant  tradition  of  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  church.  The  most  distinguished 
Protestant  theologians  have  also  adopted  this 
belief,  and  Dr.  Lardner  {Credibility)  considered 
the  evidence  in  its  favour  so  strong  as  to  deserve 
that  assent  which  he  himself  yielded  to  it. 

The  word  -rtapBtyoi,  virgin,  occurs  in  Matt, 
i. ;  XXV.;  Lukei.;  Acts  xxi.;  1  Cor.  vii.;  2 
Cor.  xi.  2;  and  Apoc.  xiv.  14.  In  1  Cor.  and 
Apoc.  it  is  applied  to  both  sexes,  as  it  frequently 
is  by  the  Fathers,  who  use  it  in  the  sense  of  c<k- 
lebs.  It  is  sometimes  metaphorically  used  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  a  country,  and  in  the 
New  to  denote  a  high  state  of  moral  purity. — 

W.W. 

VOW  ("ItlJ)  is  represented  by  a  Hebrew  word 
which  signifies  to  'promise,'  and  may  therefore  be 
defined  as  a  religious  undertaking,  either,  1.  Po- 
sitive, to  do  or  perform ;  2.  or  Negative,  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  or  performing  a  certain  thing. 
The  morality  of  vows  we  shall  not  here  discuss, 
but  merely  remark  that  vows  were  quite  in  place 
in  a  system  of  religion  which  so  largely  consisted 
of  doing  or  not  doing  certain  outward  act^,  with 
a  view  of  pleasing  Jehovah  and  gaining  his  fa- 
vour. The  Israelite,  who  had  been  taught  by  per- 
formances of  daily  recurrence  to  consider  par- 
ticular ceremonies  as  essential  to  his  possessing 
the  divine  favour,  may  easily  have  been  led  to 
the  conviction  which  existed  probably  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  the  world,  that  voluntai-y  oblations 
and  self-imposed  sacrifices  had  a  special  value  in 
the  sight  of  God.  And  when  once  tliis  conviction 
had  led  to  corresponding  practice,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  of  the  highest  consequence  that 
these  sacred  promises,  which  in  sanctity  differed 
little  from  oaths,  should  be  religiously  and  scm- 
pulously  observed.  Before  a  vow  is  taken  there 
may  be  strong  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
made  ;  but  when  it  is  once  assumed,  a  new  obli- 
gation is  contracted,  which  has  the  greater  force 
because  of  its  voluntary  nature :  a  new  element 
is  introduced,  which  strongly  requires  the  ob- 
servance of  the  vow,  if  the  bonds  of  morality  are 
not  to  be  seriously  tclaxed.  The  writer  may  be 
of  opinion  that  total  abstinence  is  in  itself  not  a 
virtue  nor  of  general  obligation,  but  he  cannot 
doubt  that  '  breaking  tlie  pledge,'  when  once 
taken,  is  an  act  of  immorality  that  cannot  be 
repeated  without  undermining  the  very  founda- 
tions of  character :  whence  it  obviously  appears 
that  caution  should  be  observed,  not  only  in  keep- 
ing, but  also  in  leading  men  to  make,  pledget, 
ToWs,  and  promisei. 
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Vows,  which  rest  on  a  human  view  of  religious 
obligations,  assuming  as  they  do  that  a  kind  of 
recompense  is  to  be  made  to  God  for  good  en- 
joyed,  or  consideration  offered  for  good  deside- 
rated, or  a  gratuity  presented  to  buy  off  an  im- 
pending or  tlireatened  ill,  are  found  in  existence 
in  the  antiquities  of  all  nations,  and  present 
themselves  in  the  earliest  Biblical  periods  (Gen, 
xxviii.  20;  Judg.  xi.  30  ;  1  Sam.  i.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  8).  With  great  propriety  the  performance 
of  these  voluntary  undertakings  was  accounted  a 
highly  religious  duty  (Judg.  xi.  35;  Eccles.v.4, 
5).  The  words  of  the  last  vow  are  too  emphatic, 
and  in  the  present  day  too  important,  not  to  be 
cited  :  '  Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow, 
than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay'  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixvi.  13,  sq. ;  Ixxvi.  11;  cxvi.  18).  The 
views  which  guided  the  Mosaic  legislation  were 
not  dissimilar  to  those  just  expounded.  Like  a 
wise  lawgiver,  Moses,  in  this  and  in  other  par- 
ticulars, did  not  attempt  to  sunder  the  line  of 
continuity  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He 
found  vows  in  practice;  he  aimed  to  regulate 
what  it  would  have  been  folly  to  try  to  root  out 
(Deut.  xxiii.  21,  sq.)-  The  words  in  the  22nd 
verse  are  clearly  in  agreement  with  our  remarks : 
'  If  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin 
in  thee.' — J.  R.  B. 

VULGATE  (Vulgata;  kolu-Ii),  the  name  ge- 
nerally given  to  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible  used  in  the  Western  Church. 

Old  Testament  Version.  There  have  been 
Latin  translations  of  the  Bible  from  the  first  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  these  Augustine  ob- 
serves (De  Doct.  Christ,  ii.  11)  :  *  Those  who  have 
translated  the  Bible  into  Greek  can  be  numbered, 
but  not  so  the  Latin  versions.  For  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  whoever  could  get  hold  of  a 
Greek  codex  ventured  to  translate  it  into  Latin, 
however  slight  his  knowledge  of  either  language,' 
Of  these  he  prefers  the  Itala,  as  the  most  literal. 
Bentley  (see  his  Life  by  Monk)  supposed  that 
Itala  was  an  error  for  ilia,  others  (as  Bishop 
Potter)  for  usitata.  But  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  common  reading  (Saba- 
tier's  Pre/ace,  ut  inf.).  Augustine  wrote  to  Jerome 
(£p.  88)  to  acquaint  him  that  he  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  by  translating  the  version  of  the 
Seventy,  inasmuch  as  the  readings  of  the  Latin 
manuscripts  were  so  various  that  it  was  doubted  if 
any  thing  could  be  proved  by  them,  observing  that 
'there  are  sis  many  texts  as  there  are  copies.' 
Eichhorn  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  quotations  of 
writers  before  Jerome  belong  to  the  same  text, 
which  he  conceives  to  have  been  made  in  the  first 
century,  and  in  Africa.  He  founds  this  opinion 
chiefly  on  the  badness  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  on 
the  fact  that  Greek  was  too  well  understood  in 
Italy  to  render  a  Latin  version  necessary.  In  this 
view  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Wiseman  (Letters 
on  1  John  v.  7),  and  by  Lachmann  (Preface  to 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament).  De  Wette, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  African  origin  of  this  version.  Some  frag- 
ments of  it  still  exist,  which  show  it  to  have  been 
most  literal,  and  made  from  the  koiv^,  or  the  text 
of  the  Septuagint  which  existed  before  Origen's 
Hexapla,  whose  defects  it  preserves,  agreeing  very 
closely  with  the  Cod.  Vatlcanus.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  greatest  use  towards  restoring  the  text 
of  the  Seventy.    The  parts  extant  are  the  Ptalms, 
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Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Tobit,  with  fragments  ol 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Hosea,  TheM 
fragments  are  found  in  citations  from  the  Fathers, 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  in  psalters,  missals, 
and  breviaries,  from  which  they  have  been  col- 
lected with  much  care  by  Flaminius  Nobiliui 
(Fet.  Text.  esc.  LXX.  Lat.  redd.,  1588),  who 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  the  omissions;  Sa- 
batier  (Bibl,  Sac.  Lat.  verss.  antiq.  1749) ; 
Jac.  Faber  Stapulensls  (Psalterium  Quincuplex, 
1509)  [Verse]  ;  Blanchlni  (Psalter.  Dtiplex, 
ex  insigni  Cod.  Grceco-Lat.  Veron.  uncial,  ante 
Im,  soEc);  and  Miinter  (Fragm.  Antehieron. 
e  cod.  rescript.  Wirceburg.  Hafn.  1809),  In 
the  year  382  Jerome  undertook  a  revision  of  this 
text.  He  first  corrected  the  Psalms,  producing 
what  is  called  the  Roman  Psalter,  which  is  still 
used  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice."*  Afterwards,  finding  this 
work  corrupted  by  transcribers,  he  undertook  a 
second  revision.  This  is  the  Gallican  Psalter, 
and  is  that  contained  in  the  Vulgate,  and  used 
generally  in  the  Church  since  its  introduction  by 
Pope  Paul  IV.  Jerome  made  this  correction 
with  the  aid  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  adding  aste- 
risks, obelisks,  commas,  and  colons  [Verse]. 
From  the  obelisk  or  asterisk  to  the  colon  was  con- 
tained something  added  from  the  Hebrew  by 
Theodotion,  and  the  same  with  the  comma  denoted 
that  the  Septuagint  contained  here  more  than 
Jerome's  Version.  He  afterwards  revised  in  the 
same  way  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  '  Rejoice,' 
he  says,  '  that  you  receive  the  blessed  Job  safe 
and  sound,  who  formerly,  among  the  Latins,  lay 
prostrate  in  filth  and  worms ;  and  as  after  his  trial 
and  triumph  all  his  possessions  were  restored  to 
him  double,  I  have,  in  our  own  language,  restoied 
to  him  what  he  had  lost.'  The  book  of  Chroniclfs 
he  corrected  with  the  help  of  a  learned  Jew  of 
Tiberias.  To  these  he  added  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes, and  Canticles  :  the  rest  of  his  labours 
perished  by  fraud.  Of  this  work  the  only  jiarts 
printed  are  the  two  Psalters  and  the  book  of  Job. 
It  acquired  Jerome  great  fame  and  not  a  little 
obloquy,  especially  on  the  part  of  his  quondam 
friend  Rufinus, 

Jerome  next,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  un- 
dertook a  new  version  from  the  Hebrew,  between 
the  years  385  and  405,  This  version  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  controversies  with  the  Jews,  who 
constantly  appealed  to  the  original,  which  the 
early  Christians  did  not  understand,  Jerome 
commenced  with  Samuel,  then  proceeded  to  tlie 
Psalms,  the  books  of  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
mlah,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and 
Chronicles — together  with  Tobit  and  Judith  from 
the  Chaldee,  He  afterwards  translated  Daniel, 
Estiier,  and  Jeremiah,  with  their  apocryphal 
additions.  It  Is  to  be  lamented  that  he  used 
too  much  haste  in  some  parts  of  his  work,  hav- 
ing finished  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can- 
ticles in  three  days,  and  Tobit  in  one.  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  his  own  observation  that  his 

"■  There  is  a  Psalter  different  from  both,  used 
in  Milan.  Mr.  Bagster's  Hexaplar  Psalter  con- 
tains the  Roman  and  the  Gallican  Psalters, 
together  with  Jerome's  version  from  the  Hebrew, 
that  of  the  Seventy,  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
the  two  authorized  versions  of  the  Anglicau 
Church. 
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work  would  have  been  superfluous  but  for  the 
corruptions  of  the  Septuagint,  he  produced  the 
best  and  noblest  work  of  the  kind  of  which  an- 
tiquity can  boast.  He  proceeded  on  the  soundest 
principles,  and  studied  tb"  Hebrew  language 
under  some  learned  Jews.  '  From  the  reading  of 
l^uinctilian  and  Cicero,'  he  acquaints  us,  '  I  en- 
tered upon  the  irksome  task  of  shutting  myself 
up  in  the  mill  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  en- 
deavouring to  pronounce  its  panting  and  creaking 
sounds  ;  when,  at  length,  like  one  walking  in  a 
dungeon,  I  discerned  a  faint  light  glimmering 
from  above.'  His  Hebrew  copy  was  procured 
from  the  Synagogue.  His  labours  now  procured 
him  only  the  most  cutting  railleries  from  his 
friends.  His  teacher's  name  being  Barhanina, 
he  was  accused  of  having  been  taught  by  Barab- 
bas.  He  did  not  translate  too  literally,  lest  he 
should  not  convey  the  sense,  and  occasionally 
made  use  of  other  versions,  when  they  did  not 
materially  differ  from  the  Hebrew,  lest  he  should 
alarm  his  readers  by  too  much  novelty ;  but  he 
adhered  to  it  in  general  very  closely,  lest,  contrary 
to  liis  conscience,  he  should  '  forsake  the  founda- 
tion of  tiuth,  and  follow  the  streamlets  of  opi- 
nions.' 

His  work  at  first  met  with  no  flattering  recep- 
tion. It  was  by  many  condemned  as  heretical, 
and  even  his  friend  Augustine  feared  to  make  use 
of  it,  lest  it  might  offend  by  its  novelty,  introduce 
variety  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
and  distract  the  minds  of  Christians  who  had 
received  the  Septuagint  from  the  Apostles.  In 
one  instance,  where  an  African  bishop  caused 
the  book  of  Jonah  to  be  read  in  church  in  this 
version,  the  people  were  panic-struck  at  hearing 
the  word  hedera  (Jon.  iv.  6,  9)  in  place  of  the  old 
reading  cucurbita.  Augustine  afterwards  enter- 
tained a  more  favourable  opinion  of  it,  although 
he  lias  not  cited  it  in  any  of  his  acknowledged 
works  [John,  Epistles  of]. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  Jerome's  death 
his  work  had  acquired  an  equal  degree  of  respect 
with  the  ancient  Vulgate,  and  in  the  year  604 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  fact,  that  '  the  Apostolic  see  made  use  of  both 
versions.'  It  afterwards  became  by  degrees  the 
only  received  version,  and  this  by  its  intrinsic 
merits,  for  it  received  no  official  sariction  before 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Baruch,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom,  and  Maccabees,  were  retained  from  the 
old  version. 

Jerome's  version  soon  experienced  the  fate  of 
\t6  predecessor;  it  became  sadly  corrupted  by 
a  mixture  with  the  old  version,  and  by  the  un- 
critical carelessness  of  half-learned  ecclesiastics, 
as  well  as  by  interpolations  from  liturgical 
writings  and  from  glosses.  In  fact  the  old  and 
new  versions  were  blended  into  one,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  Vulgate  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  ninth  century  an  attempt  was  made,  but 
not  on  the  soundest  principles,  to  correct  the  Vul- 
gate. This  was  done  by  command  of  Charle- 
magne, who  intrusted  the  task  to  Alcuin.  The 
amended  Vulgate  was  now  introduced  by  royal 
autliority  into  all  the  churches  of  France.  It  is 
Btill  doubtful  whether  the  correction  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  original,  or  from  ancient  copies 
of  the  Vulgate. 

In  tl>e  eleventh  century  a  new  revision  was  un- 
dettakea  by  Laufrano,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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and  another  in  the  succeeding  century  (at  which 
period  Roger  Bacon  says  that  it  was  horribly  cor- 
rupted), by  Cardinal  Nicolaus  the  Deacon,  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar.  About  the  same  period  appeared 
in  France  the  Epanorthotce,  or  Correctoria  Bib' 
tica,  which  were  attempts  to  establish  the  true 
text  on  the  part  of  Abbot  Stephen,  Cardinal  Hugo, 
and  others.  From  these  corrections,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  corruptions  were  so  numerous  as 
to  render  it  almost  vain  to  expect  to  recover  the 
true  text.  '  Every  reader  and  preacher,'  says 
Roger  Bacon  (Epist.  to  Clem.  IF.),  'changes 
what  he  does  not  understand  :  their  correction  is 
the  worst  of  corruptions,  and  God's  word  is  de- 
stroyed.' This  was  the  state  of  the  text  at  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  by  which  its 
variations  were  more  clearly  brought  to  light,  and 
critical  attempts  made  to  amend  it. 

The  earliest  printed  editions  are  without  a 
date.  The  first  which  has  a  date  was  published 
at  Mayntz  in  1 462,  by  Fust  and  Schoiffher.  It 
was  afterwards  printed  in  1471,  1475,  and  1476. 
Critical  editions  appeared  in  1496,  1497,  1501, 
1504,  1506,1511,  and  1517— the  last  that  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  done  with  great  care. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Antwerp  Polyglott, 
and  the  critical  editions  of  Colinaeus,  Rudel, 
Benoist,  Isidore  Clarius,  and  Robert  Stephens. 
The  variations  of  the  text  now  appeared  more 
plainly  than  ever.  Isidore  Clarius  (1542)  cor- 
rected more  than  8000  errors  (which  some  have 
exaggerated  into  80,000).  Stephens'  beautifullj- 
executed  and  amended  text  (1527)  was  con- 
demned to  be  burned.  This  learned  printer  after- 
wards collated  several  manuscripts,  and  pub- 
lished editions  in  1532, 1533,  and  1540.  This  last 
(the  4th)  is  called  by  Father  Simon  a  master-piece. 
Stephens'  edition  of  1545  (the  nonpareil)  con- 
tained a  new  version,  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
being  made  by  Leo  Judah,  Bibliander,  and  Peter 
Cholin.  This  is  one  of  those  called  Vatable's 
Bibles.  The  translator  of  De  Wette's  Einleititng 
observes  that  Stephens's  sixth  and  seventh  editions 
(1546  and  1555)  contain  no  important  improve- 
ments. The  accurate  De  Wette,  however,  was 
aware  that  the  seventh  edition  contained  the  di- 
vision into  verses.  Benoist  (1541)  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  restore  Jerome's  text.  Stephens's 
eighth  and  last  edition  has  been  already  noticed 
[Versb]. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Council  of  Trent  passed 
its  famous  decree  (a.d.  1546,  Sess.  4,  Decret.  2)  re- 
specting the  Vulgate  :  '  The  most  holy  Synod,  con- 
sidering that  no  small  advantage  will  accrue  to  the 
church  of  God,  if  from  all  the  Latin  editions  of  the 
sacred  books  which  are  in  circulation,  it  should 
determine  which  is  to  be  received  as  authentic, 
decrees  and  declares  that  the  ancient  Vulgate 
version,  which  has  been  approved  in  the  church  by 
the  use  of  so  many  ages,  should  be  used  in  public 
readings,  disputations,  sermons,  and  expositions, 
as  authentic,  and  that  none  is  to  presume  to  reject 
it  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.'  De  Wette 
(Einleitung)  conceives  that  this  decree  shuts  the 
door  against  any  exegetical  inquiry  into  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church.  Moehler  {Symbolik,  p.  I, 
ch.  V.  §  xlii.),  however,  maintains  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  an  exegetical  in- 
quiry into  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  whicii 
declares  her  dogmas  by  her  infallible  authority 
independeittly  of   Scripture,  although  she  may 
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apply  and  even  misapply  testimonies  from 
Scripture  to  this  purpose,  being  infallible  in 
the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter.*  The 
most  •  learned  Roman  Catholics  diflfer  mate- 
rially as  to  the  sense  of  the  word  authentic, 
some  considering,  as  Morinus  (Exercit.  Bibl.), 
that  the  Vulgate  is  hereby  pronounced  to  be  an 
inspired  version,  others  (as  Suarez)  that  the  version 
is  placed  above  all  existing  texts  of  the  originals. 
Many  contend  that  it  was  only  meant  to  give  it 
a  preference  to  any  other  Latin  version  then  in 
use  (Bellarmin,f  De  Verba  Dei;  Calmet's  Dis- 
sert. ;  Jahn's  and  Hug's  Introdd.').  Some  of  the 
Roman  theologians  hold  it  to  be  infallible  only 
so  far  as  faith  and  morals  are  concerned  (Dens, 
Theologia).  Hug  considers  the  meaning  of  the 
decree  to  fee,  that '  as  in  civil  affairs  an  authentic 
instrument  is  valid  evidence,  so  in  public  religious 
matters  the  Vulgate  is  a  document  from  which 
valid  arguments  may  be  drawn,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  other  documents  [viz.  the  originals]  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  prescription  of  doctrine,  and 
from  its  nature  it  could  not  be ;  it  is  a  temporary 
decree  of  discipline.'  In  fact  i^w  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  maintained  its  exemption  from  error, 
and  the  most  learned  and  judicious  Protestants 
(Mill,  Proleg.  ;  Bengel,  Apparatus;  Lachmann, 
Preface)  justly  conspire  in  holding  it  in  a 
high  degree  of  veneration.  Jahn  observes  that 
the  Oriental  Christians  in  communion  with  Rome 
still  use  their  own  versions,  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic. 

The  Coimcil  of  Trent  not  having  declared  any 
particular  manuscript  or  edition  to  contain  the 
true  text  of  the  Vulgate,  a  committee  of  six  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  new  edition,  but  the  pope 
prevented  them  from  proceeding.  The  Louvain 
theologians,  seeing  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  printed  editions,  as  well  as  the  persecutions 
to  which  Robert  Stephens  was  exposed  for  his 
laudable  undertakings,  now  undertook  to  correct 
the  text,  and  Hentenius  was  chosen  to  prepare  an 
edition.  For  tliis  purpose  he  collated  several  of 
the  former  ones,  including  Stephens's  of  1540,  and 
about  twenty  manuscripts,  tlie  most  modern  of 
which  was  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  edition 
appeared  in  1547,  and  after  his  death  a  still  more 
valuable  one  wais  prepared  by  the  same  theolo- 
gians under  the  care  of  Lucas  Brugensis  and 
others,  which  was  printed  by  Plantin  in  1573. 
The  papal  chair  now  reaolved  on  an  edition,  and 
thus  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Bibles,  the  va- 
riations between  which  amounted  to  above  2000, 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  attack  of  James 
{Bellum  Papa/e).  Sixtus  laboured  on  his  own 
edition,  which  was  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
wherever    the    most    ancient    manuscripts    and 

*  '  Even  a  Scriptural  proof  in  favour  of  a  de- 
cree held  to  be  infallible,  is  not  itself  infallible, 
but  only  the  dogma  as  defined.' 

+  Bellarmin  defends  the  use  of  the  Vulgate, 
Irotit  the  ignorance  of  the  original  languages 
which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  instancing  the 
Council  of  Ariminum,  where,  out  of  400  bishops, 
not  one  knew  the  meaning  of  Sfioova'tos,  all  ex- 
claiming '  not  Homoousios,  but  Christ.'  Mr.  Scri- 
vener (ttt  in/ra)  agrees  with  those  who  maintain 
^hat  the  Council  of  Trent  'raised  the  Vulgate  to 
^l)at  paramount  authority  which  only  belongs  to 
Ate  original  text.' 
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printed  editioiu  agreed,  their  reading  should  bt 
preferred.  It  appeared  in  1590.  By  the  decree 
of  Sixtus,  whoever  approved  of  any  other  edition, 
if  of  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  was  to  be  excluded 
from  entering  a  church ;  if  of  inferior  rank,  was  to 
be  excommunicated — with  other  more  dreadful 
anathemas.  Notwithstanding  this,  Pope  Urban 
VII.  found  it  so  inaccurate  that  he  attempted 
to  suppress  it.  His  successor,  Gregory  XIV., 
prepared  a  new  revision,  with  the  aid  of  some 
eminent  scholars,  including  Bellarmin  and  Fla- 
'^inius  Nobilius.  This  was  first  issued  under 
the  papacy  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1592,  and  al- 
though more  modestly  put  forth,  was  founded  on 
much  better  principles  than  the  former.  But  there 
was  a  great  diflficulty  to  be  overcome  in  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  tlie  two 
editions  with  the  authority  of  the  papal  chair. 
'In  this  dilemma  Bellarmin  is  said  to  have  found 
a  middle  course,  by  proposing  that  all  the  blame 
should  be  laid  upon  the  printer'  (Hug's  Introd.), 
In  the  preface  Bellarmin  states,  that  'Sixtus, 
having  perceived  the  errors  which  had  crept  into 
the  press,  ordered  the  edition  to  be  cancelled,'  (an 
assertion  which  Van  Ess,  Pragmatisch-  Geschicht. 
der  Vufgat.,  declares  to  be  false),  '  but  from  the 
execution  of  this  order  both  Sixtus  and  his  succes- 
sors. Urban  VTI.  and  Innocent  IX.  were  prevented 
by  death.'  It  is  further  stated  that  '  although 
in  this  revision  no  small  labour  was  employed  in 
collating  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
and  the  writings  of  the  Father^  some  things  are 
nevertheless  designedly  altered,  and  others,  which 
seemed  to  require  alteration,  designedly  left  un- 
changed.' This  preface  is  said  to  have  led  to 
Bellarmin's  beatification  (Hug,  ut  sup.).  The 
Clementine  edition  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
ones,  from  those  of  Plantin,  1599-1650,  to  that  of 
Leander  van  Ess,  published  by  authority  of 
Leo  XII.  in  1826.  The  present  printed  Vulgate 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  a  mixed  text,  con- 
sisting partly  of  the  old  Latin,  partly  of  Jerome's 
revision  of  the  same,  and  partly  of  his  new  version 
from  the  Hebrew. 

Descendants  of  the  Vulgate.  There  is  still 
extant  an  Anglo-Saxon  version,  published  by 
Thwaites  (Heptateuchus,  1698),  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  Job,  and  a  fragment  of  Judith. 
This  was  the  work  of  JE\fnc,  i"n  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  formerly  thought,  but  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  to  have  been  done  from  the  Sept. 
JE\{nc  also  translated  Esther,  IMaccabeeg,  and 
Kings.  There  was  an  earlier  translation  by  Ad- 
helm,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
(Lingard's  Anglo-Saxon  Church),  Bede  is  said 
to  have  translated  the  entire  Bible  about  the  same 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  again  translated  by  some  one  whose  name  has 
not  reached  us.  Wickliffe's  translation  appeared 
in  1380  [Versions]. 

The  New  Testament.  The  old  Latin  version 
was  made  immediately  from  the  Greek,  and  its 
dead  literality  is  such  as  to  render  it  in  some  places 
quite  barbarous,  as  where,  for  instance,  the  Greek 
Stj  is  '  almost  uniformly,  in  defiance  of  grammar 
and  common  sense,  rendered  quia  or  quoniam' 
(e.g.  magister,  scimus  quia  verax  es,  Matt. xxiL 
16;  see  Campbell,  On  the  Gospels).  Camp* 
bell  refers  to  the  phrase  panem  nostrum  super- 
tubstantialem,  in  the  Lords  Prayer,  as  an  in- 
stance  of   an   etymological  bwrbarism.     Thest 
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remarks  inclufle  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
the  New- 

Manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Italic.  There 
are  some  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  old  Latin 
version  of  the  New  Testament  still  extant,  which 
are  described  by  Blanchini  (ut  supra) ;  Iricus, 
Milan,  1749:  Dobrowsky  {Fragments  of  St. 
Mark's  Autograph,  Prag.  1798);  Alter  (GoW 
and  silver  purple  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
containing  fragments  of  Luke  and  Mark) ;  Fleck 
{Wissensch.  Reise);  Mafthsei  {Nov.  Test.);  and 
Sabatier  {Evang.  Quadr.).  The  oldest  of  these  is 
probably  tlie  Cod.  Vercellensis,  published  by  Sa- 
batier, supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  hand 
of  Eusebius.  This  version  is  also  contained  in  the 
Grasco- Latin  MSS.,  the  most  ancient  of  which  is 
the  Cod.  Eezte  [Manuscripts].  The  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus,  (G)  publislied  by  Matthaei,  at  Meissen, 
in  1791  (reprinted  1818),  is  a  Graeco-Latin  MS. 
of  the  ninth  century,  preserved  at  Dresden,  and 
was  first  used  by  Bengel.  It  contains  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  (omitting  Hebrews).  The  interlinear 
Latin  is  written  in  what  some  have  supposed 
to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  is  in  reality  that 
modification  of  the  Latin  called  the  Irish  cha- 
racter. It  has  been  often  desired  by  critics  that 
some  Irishman  would  explain  the  words  at  the 
tH)ttom  of  fol.  23.  We  have  therefore  endeavoured 
to  decipher  them  (with  the  assistance  of  our  friend 
Mr.  J.  O'Donovan),  and  here  present  an  attempt 
at  a  translation  of  what  appears  to  be  a  fragment 
of  a  religious  poem: — 

Ceichc  bo  txoiTi)  n)6p.  T^ibo.  be^c  cot^bAj. 
Hnf  chon&Ajsi-  i).  blporr-  njAmnjbet^A  Ucc 

SOOft  b^ir,  TDott  bAjle  njon  coll  <:e]Ue  njoft  n)]\\e 
o  U?r  Ajtt  chepi)  ceichc  fto  ecA]b. 
bejel)  po  ecojl  tijaic.  tijAjn©- 

Coming  to  Rome,  great  wisdom,  little  profit ; 

THe  King  your  Saviour  you  will  not  find,  un- 
less you  take  him  with  you. 

Great  folly,  great  madness,  great  breach  of 
sense,  great  phrenzy, 

When  you  set  out  to  meet  death. 

To  be  luider  the  displeasure  of  the  Son  of  Mary. 

From  the  notes  in  the  margin  it  appears  that 
this  manuscript  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Johannes  Scotus  of  Ireland,  for  whom  it  was 
probably  written  [Verse].  The  Cod.  Sangal- 
lonsis  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  same  age  and  cha- 
racter, (A)  has  been  also  published  by  Rettig, 
Turici,  1836. 

The  editions  are  those  by  Sabatier  (ut  sup.  vol. 
iii.)  and  Blanchini  {Evang.  Quadr.).  Martianay 
{0pp.  Hieron.)  gives  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  only.  The  only  de- 
scendant of  this  version  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
is  probably  older  than  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Jerome's  recension.  Jerome  did  not  translate 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek,  but  at  the 
request  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  amended 
the  old  Latin,  by  comparing  its  corruptions  and 
various  readings  with  the  best  Greek  manuscripts, 
making,  however,  no  alteration,  unless  the  sense 
absolutely  required  it;  but  in  his  Commentary  he 
often  departs  from  this  text.  The  Vulgate  of  the 
jjew  Testament  generally  agrees  with  the  oldest 
MSS.  of  the  Italic,  and  is  one  of  the  best  critical 
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helps  towards  restoring  the  true  text  of  the  Gri^. 
The  text  has  undergone  the  same  fate,  anfl 
suffered  the  same  corruption  as  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  various  readings,  though 
numerous  (Micha^lis  speaks  of  80,000)  are  of 
the  same  character  with  those  of  tlie  Greek, 
having  crept  in  through  the  negligence  of  tran- 
scribers, and  '  very  few  of  them  bearing  the  marks 
of  having  been  made  to  serve  a  purpose  '  {Pre- 
face to  Mr.  Bagster's  Hexapla).  Dr.  Camp- 
bell ( On  the  Gospels)  considers  that  as  the  last 
part  of  the  Vulgate  was  completed  1400  years 
ago,  and  from  MSS.  older  probably  than  any  now 
extant,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  bias  from 
party  zeal,  at  a  time  too  when  the  modem  contro- 
versies were  unknown,  the  Council  of  Trent  acted 
rightly  in  giving  the  preference  to  this,  which 
he  designates  '  a  good  and  faithful  version,  re- 
markable for  purity  and  perspicuity,  and  by  no 
means  calculated  to  support  Roman  views ;'  but 
valuable  as  this  text  is,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  '  authentic'  should 
have  furnished  an  occasion  to  some  Roman  pole- 
mics of  the  last  century,  when  criticism  was  not 
so  well  understood  as  at  present,  to  depreciate  the 
original  text.  What,  however,  an  accomplished 
Roman  Catholic  divine  has  said  respecting  Col- 
lins (see  Scripture,  Holy)  may  be  equally  ap- 
plied here :  '  he  took  advantage  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Mill  and  Whitby  about  some 
passages,  and  about  the  value  of  various  readings 
in  general,  to  conclude  that  the  entire  New 
Testament  was  thereby  rendered  doubtful.  He 
was  soon,  however,  chastised  by  the  heavy  lash 
of  Bentley,  who  thoroughly  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  Collins's  assertions,  and  vindicated  the  con- 
dition of    the   inspired  text Nothing   has 

been  discovered,  not  one  single  various  read- 
ing which  can  throw  doubt  upon  any  passage 
before  considered  certain,  or  decisive  in  favour 
of  any  important  doctrine.'  (Wiseman,  Lectures, 
Lect.  X.) 

A  pure  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  a  great  deside- 
rabim.  Lucas  Brugensis  {Letter  to  Bellarmin) 
pointed  out  no  less  than  4000  mistakes  in  the 
Clementine  edition.  An  edition  of  this  text,  in 
the  New  Testament,  was  published  in  1840  by 
F.  F.  Fleck,  who  has  added  to  it  the  various 
readings  of  the  Florentine  uncial  stichometrical 
MS.  of  the  sixth  century,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  This  MS.  was  used  by 
the  Clementine  editors,  but  they  differ  from  it 
in  many  instances,  one  of  which  is  1  John  v.  7, 
which  is  not  in  the  Florentine.  Lachmann, 
also,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
has  furnished  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  from  the 
oldest  MSS.  written  before  the  tenth  century,  es- 
pecially the  Fulda  MS.  But  it  can  serve  no 
critical  use  to  correct  the  entire  of  the  Greek  text 
by  conforming  to  the  Vulgate,  as  has  been  re- 
cently done,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  by  Tischeudorf  {Nov.  Test.,  Gr.  et  Lat., 
Paris,  1842),  wherever  a  single  MS.,  however 
worthless  or  modern,  was  found  to  support  the 
reading.  (See  The  Book  of  Revelation  in  Greek, 
by  Samuel  Prideaux,  Tregelles,  1844.) 

Manuscripts.  For  an  account  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  La 
Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  as  well  as  to  the  variout 
editions  already  named.  We  shall  here  od\j 
notice  the  most  ancient  in  the  British  IslandL 
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There  is  a  mutilated  Latin  MS,  of  the  Gtospels 
in  Ireland,  described  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  the  19th 
vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which  that  able  antiquary  assigns  to  the 
fiftii  century.  The  Kells  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dubliri,  the  writing 
and  illuminations  of  which  are  of  incomparable 
beauty,  was  written  in  Ireland  in  tlie  sixth  cen- 
tury. This  has  been  confounded  by  Dr.  O'Co- 
nor  (Rerum  Hib.  Script.)  with  the  Book  of  Bur- 
row, preserved  in  the  same  College.  The  beautiful 
liindisfarne  book  of  the  Gospels  (Nero  D.  4)  is 
a  sticnometrical  uncial  MS.  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, with  an  interlinear  Anglo-Saxon  version  by 
Aldred  in  the  tenth.  There  are  two  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  (the  same  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
the  Life  of  S/.  Augustine,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Oake- 
ley)  said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  St. 
Augustine.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in  C.  C. 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  To  these  is  to  be  added  St.  Cuthbert's 
MS.  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  the  gospels  of  St. 
Mullin,  Dimma,  Mac  Durnan,  Mac  Regol,  and 
St.  Chad.  The  Codex  Armaehanus,  written  by 
an  Irish  scribe  in  the  eighth  century,  now  in  pri- 
vate hands,  contains  tlie  entire  New  Testament, 
with  Pelagius's  prefaces.  This  MS.  wants  1 
John  V.  7.  The  Cod.  Augiens.  (F),  a  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.  containing  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (that  to 
the  Hebrews  in  Latin  only)  now  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Cambridge,  is  probably  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  ninth 
century  (see  Dr.  O'Conor's  Rer.  Hib,  Script.  ; 
Sir  W.  IJetham's  Antiq.  Researches ;  Petrie's 
Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land  ;  O'Donovan's  Irish  Grammar ;  and  West- 
wood's  Palesog.  Sac.  Pictorid). 

Modern  versions  of  the  Vulgate.  The  versions 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been  all  made 
from  the  Vulgate,  of  which  the  first  German 
translation  was  printed  in  1466,  the  Spanish 
in  1478,  and  the  Italian  in  1471.  Our  limits 
will  allow  us  only  to  refer  to  that  in  use  in  this 
country,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  was  printed 
at  Douai  in  1609,  and  the  New  at  Rheims  in 
1582.  This  is  greatly  inferior  in  strength  and 
elegance  of  expression  to  the  Authorized  Version 
of  1611,  but  is  highly  commendable  for  its  scru- 
pulous accuracy  and  fidelity,  which  cannot  be 
predicated  of  all  translations  from  the  Vulgate 
in  other  languages.  It  was  altered  and  modern- 
ized by  Bisiiop  Challoner  in  1749,  when  the  text 
was  conformed  to  tiiat  of  the  Clementine  edition. 
It  has  since  undergone  various  alterations  under 
the  care  of  tlie  Irish  Roman-catholic  hierarchy, 
and  has  been  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  even  in  passages  which  con- 
troversialists of  a  bygone  age  had  stigmatized  as 
heretical.  But  this  has  been  done  without  any 
departure  from  the  text.  The  original  transla- 
tors, however,  adhered  so  servilely  to  this,  as  to 
employ  such  barbarous  words  and  phrases  as  sin- 
don  (Mark  xv.  46),  zealators  (Acts  xx.  20),  prae- 
finition  (Eph.  iii.  1 1),  contristate  (iv.  30),  agnition 
(Philem.  16),  repropitiate  (Heb.  ii.  17),  with  such 
hosts  God  is  promerited  (xiii.  16),  &c.  'Yet  in 
justice  it  must  be  observed,  that  no  case  of  wilful 
perversion  of  Scripture  has  ever  been  brought 
home  to  the  Rhemish  translators'"*  (Scrivener's 

*  Some  grave  accusations  against  the  Rhemish 
version,  which  appeai'ed  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
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Supplement  to  the  Authorized  Version).  Mr. 
Scrivener  adds  that  '  the  Rhemish  divines  [who 
were  evidently  men  of  learning  and  ability], 
may  occasionally  do  us  good  service  by  furnish- 
ing some  happy  phrase  or  form  of  expression 
which  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  their  more 
reputable  predecessors/     (ib.) 

The  translators  observe  in  their  jireface,  that 
they  religiously  keep  the  phrases  word  for  word, 
'  for  fear  of  missing  or  restraining  the  sense 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  fantasie ;'  in  proof  of 
which  they  refer  to  such  phrases  as  tI  ifiol  koI 
a'ol,  yvvai  (Johnii.  4),  which  they  render,  •  What 
to  me  and  thee,  woman  V  explaining  it  in  the 
note  by  the  phrase,  '  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
me  ?'  But  in  some  of  the  modern  editions  of  the 
Rhemish  version  this  rule  has  been  departed  from, 
and  the  text  altered  into,  '  What  is  that  to  me  or 
thee?'  (Dublin  ed.  1791, 1824),  or,  '  What  is  it  to 
me  and  thee?'  (Dublin,  1 820) ;  areading  inconsis- 
tent with  the  translation  of  the  same  words  in  Luke 
viii.  28.  The  interpolation  has  been  removed  in 
Dr.  Murray's  edition  of  1 825.  In  the '  New  Version 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  a  Catholic'  [Dr.  Lingard], 
the  words  are  rendered,  '  What  hast  thou  to  do 
with  me?'  The  whole  passage  is  thus  rendered 
and  commented  on  by  Tittmann  {Meletemata 
Sacra)  :  '  Missum  me  fac,  o  mea,  "  Leave  that 
to  my  care,  good  mother."  It  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  reproof  or  refusal,  but  rather  of  con- 
solation and  promise.  This  appears  from  the 
words  which  follow, "  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come." 
For  in  these  words  he  promises  his  mother  that  at 

the  proper  time  he  will  gratify  her  wish 

But  our  Lord  purposely  delayed  his  assistance, 
that  the  greatness  of  the  miracle  might  be  the 
better  known  to  all.  The  appellation  yvvat,  which 
was  employed  by  our  Lord  on  other  occasions 
also  (John  xix.  26  ;  xx.  15),  was  very  honourable 
among  the  Greeks,  who  were  accustomed  to  call 
their  queens  by  this  title,  and  may  be  rendered 
"  my  beloved." ' 

Professor  Moses  Stuart  (Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  vol.  i.  p.  119)  conceives  that  'in  the 
translation  of  /xeravoeTTe  by  agite  patiitentiam 
(Matt.  iii.  2),  the  same  spirit  Avas  operating  which 
led  one  part  of  the  Church  in  modern  times  to 
translate  fj^iravouTi  by  do  penance.''  But  the 
Latin  phrase  '  agere  pcenitentiam,'  which  is  also 
found  in  the  old  Italic,  is  evidently  synonymous 
with  fjieravouv,  '  to  repent.'  '  Agite  poenitentiam,' 
says  Campbell,  'was  not  originally  a  mistrans- 
lation of  the  Greek  /xeTavoelTe.'  Dr.  Lingard  (ut 
supra)  renders  it  '  repent.' 

We  shall  refer  to  one  passage  more,  often  ob- 
jected to  as  proving  that  the  Vulgate  was  altered 
to  serve  a  purpose.  In  Heb.  xi.  21,  the  Vul 
gate  reads,  as  the  translation  of  irpoaeKwriafv  fir 
ro  aKpov  rrjs  paQSov  outou  :  adoravit  fastigiua 
virgae  ejus ;  '  worshipped  the  top  of  his  (Joseph's) 
rod.'  If  the  present  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  nt2& 
(Gen.  xlvii.  31)  be  correct,  the  Seventy,  who 
read  it  HtSlO,  'a  staff'  or '  sceptre,'  must  have  been 

Mr.  Home's  Introduction  on  the  authority  of  an 
anonymous  writer  (Brief  Hist.  Dublin,  1830), 
were  shown  to  be  without  foundation  (see  Wright'i 
translation  of  Seiler's  Hermeneutics,  pp.  404- 
407) ;  they  are  omitted  in  Mr.  Horae'»  eighth 
edition. 
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i»  an  error,  wherein  tliey  were  followed  by  the 
Syriac.  Tholuck  {Comm.  on  Hebr.)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Latin  translators  did  not  (as 
some  suppose)  overlook  iir\,  '  upon,'  and  he  con- 
siders that  this  preposition  with  the  accusative 
might  easily  lead  to  the  acceptation  in  which 
it  is  taken  by  the  Vulgate,  which  is  also  that 
adopted  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  who  ex- 
plain the  passage  as  if  Jacob  had  foreseen  Joseph's 
sovereignty,  and  gave  a  proof  of  his  belief  in  it  by 
the  act  of  adoration  in  the  direction  of  his  sceptre. 
This  is  in  Tholuck's  opinion  further  confirmed  by 
the  generally  spread  reading  avrov  (his),  not  avrov 
(his  own),  and  he  doubts  if  the  inspired  writer 
of  the  epistle  did  not  himself  so  understand  the 
passage  in  the  Sept.,  as  being  the  more  signifi- 
cant. But  sliould  it  be  admitted,  with  Tholuck, 
that  '  tlie  Protestant  controversialists  have  very 
unjustly  designated  this  passage  of  the  Vulgate 
as  one  of  the  most  palpable  of  its  errors,'  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Onkelos,  Jonathan, 
Symmachus,  and  Aquila,  follow  the  present  read- 
ing ;  to  which  Jerome  also  gives  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, observing  (on  Gen.  xlvii.  31),  '  In  this  pas- 
sage some  vainly  assert  that  Jacob  adored  the  top 
of  Joseph's  sceptre ;  .  .  .  for  in  the  Hebrew  the 
reading  is  quite  different.  Israel  adored  at  the 
head  of  tiie  bed  (adoravit  Israel  ad  caput  lec- 
tuli).' 

It  has  been  erroneously  assumed  that  the  trans- 
lators of  the  English  Bible  followed  invariably 
Beza's  third  edition.  They  acted  independently, 
sometimes  following  Stepliens  where  his  text  dif- 
fered from  Beza's,  and  sometimes  the  Vulgate  in 
opposition  to  both  (Scrivener,  ut  supra).  The 
translators  of  King  James's  Bible  have  been 
sometimes  reproached  with  having  adopted  read- 
ings in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  all  texts, 
and  of  the  former  English  translations,  as  in  1 
Cor.  xi.  27,  where  the  translation  is,  *  whosoever 
shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,'  &c., 
while  the  Greek  text  reads  ^,  '  or  drink.'  But 
they  were  here  preceded  by  the  Geneva  trans- 
lators, who  have  '  and,'  and  this  was  supported 
not  only  by  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  but  by 
the  Syriac  version  (published  in  1555),  and  by 
the  Clermont  MS.  (E)  which  has  /col,  as  well 
as  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cassiodorus,  and 
others.  Tliis  reading  had  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  additional  testimony  of  the  Cod.  Alexandrinus. 
Bengel,  also,  whom  all  unite  with  Dr.  Wiseman 
in  considering  'an  amiable  and  profound  scholar,' 
and  whom  Dr.  Wiseman  himself  calls  '  a  noble 
model  of  the  principles  in  action  which  he  has  been 
striving  to  inculcate  through  the  course  of  his 
I^ectures '  (Wiseman,  Lectures,  ut  supra),  was  so 
satisfied  of  the  trulh  of  this  reading,  that  he  would 
have  introduced  it  into  the  text,  but  for  his  canon 
above  referred  to  [Scripture,  Holy].  The 
reading  fj,  '  or,'  however,  being  supported  by  the 
best  authority,  has  been  retained  by  all  other 
editors,  including  Beza,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  and  Schott,  while  the  last 
named  writer,  with  many  others,  still  considers 
'  and '  to  be  the  true  rendering. — W.  W. 

VULTURE  (nK"n,  daah).  Notwithstanding 
the  assignation  of  the  Hebrew  daah  to  '  glede ' 
and  *  black  kitf,'  it  is  clear  that  in  various 
texts  n^l,  HKI.  n^i<,  and  HH,  also  translated 
'  merlin/  all  indicate  raptorial  birds  of  inferior 
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powers,  that  have  been  mixed  up  with  notion! 
strictly  belonging  to  the  vulture ;  while  the 
vulturidee  in  Egypt  alone  amount  at  least  to 
three  species,  exclusive  of  perea  (the  bearded 
vulture),  and  racham  (the  white  carrion  vulture, 
or  neophron) ;  and  in  other  passages,  again,  we 
find  neser  (eagle)  under  circumstances  leading  to 
a  belief  that  vultures  are  meant,  or,  at  least,  are 
not  excluded.  This  intermixture  of  the  distinc- 
tive attributes  of  genera,  which  by  scientific  clas- 
sification can  now  be  readily  discriminated,  was 
far  from  being  imderstood  by  the  ancients,  and 
is  still  incomprehensible  to  Oriental  writers,  who, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  so  unac- 
quainted with  these  characters,  that  they  notice 
as  '  a  terrible  species  of  eagle '  a  bird  which  is 
now  believed  to  be  nothing  more  than  tetrao 
urogallus,  '  the  cock  of  the  woods,'  or  caper- 
kalsie.  Late  Western  commentators,  anxious  to 
distinguish  eagles  from  vultures,  have  assumed 
that  the  first  mentioned  never  feed  on  carcasses ; 
and  judging  the  whole  family  of  vultures  by  the 
group  of  carrion-eaters  alone,  have  insinuated 
that  the  latter  do  not  attack  a  living  prey.  In 
both  cases  they  are  in  error :  with  some  excep- 
tions, eagles  follow  armies,  though  not  so  abun- 
dantly as  vultures;  and  vultures  attack  living 
prey  provided  with  small  means  of  defence  or 
of  little  weight ;  but  their  talons  having  no 
means  of  grasping  with  energy,  or  of  seriously 
wounding  with  the  claws,  they  devour  their 
prey  on  the  spot,  while  the  eagle  carries  it  aloft, 
and  thence  is  more  liable  to  be  stung  by  a 
serpent  not  entirely  disabled,  than  the  vul- 
ture, who  crushes  the  head  of  all  reptiles  it  preys 
upon. 

The  species  of  vulture,  properly  so  called,  have 
the  head  naked  or  downy,  the  crop  external,  and 
very  long  wings ;  they  have  all  an  offensive  smell, 
and  we  know  of  none  that  even  the  scavenger-ants 
will  eat.  When  dead  they  lie  on  the  ground  un- 
touched till  the  sun  has  dried  them  into  mum- 
mies. Those  found  in  and  about  the  Egyptiati 
territory  are  Fulfur  fulvus,  V.  gyps  (Savigny), 
V.  jEgyptius  (Savigny),  V.  monachus  (Arabian 
vulture),  V.  cinereus,  V.  Nubicus,  and  a  black 
species,  which  is  often  figured  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments as  the  bird  of  victory,  hovering  over  the 
head  of  a  national  hero  in  battle,  and  sometimes 
with  a  banner  in  each  talon.  It  is  perhaps  the 
gypaetus  barbatus  (peres),  or  lammer  geyer,  by 
the  Arabs  called  nesr ;  for  though  neither  a  vul- 
ture nor  an  eagle,  it  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  of 
the  old  continent,  and  is  armed  like  the  eagle 
with  formidable  claws.  The  head  is  wholly 
feathered ;  its  courage  is  equal  to  its  powers, 
and  it  has  a  strength  of  wing  probably  superior 
to  all  raptorians,  excepting  the  condor;  it  is  con- 
sequently found  with  little  or  no  difference  from 
Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  Japan.  Most  of  the  above-named 
species  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  north  o' 
Europe.  The  voice  varies  in  different  species, 
but  those  of  Egypt,  frequenting  the  Pyramids,  are 
known  to  bark  in  the  night  like  dogs.  Except- 
ing the  percnopterine  or  carrjon  vultures,  all  the 
other  species  are  of  large  siz«  ;  some  superior  in 
bulk  to  the  swan,  and  others  a  little  less.  The 
Nubian  species  has  been  figured  in  Kitto's  Po- 
lestine  ;  the  fulvus  \a  llATiis^a  Diet,  of  the  Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible. 
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WAGES.  Tlie  word  rendered  in  the  English 
Version  by  this  term,  signifies  primarily  '  to  pur- 
chase,' to  obtain  by  some  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser ;  thence  to  obtain  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  some  consideration  for  something  given 
or  done,  and  hence  to  hire,  to  pay,  or  receive 
wages.  Wages,  then,  according  to  the  earliest 
usages  of  mankind,  are  a  return  made  by  a  pur- 
chaser for  something  of  value — specifically  for 
work  performed.  And  thus  labour  is  recognised 
as  property  ;  and  wages  as  the  price  paid  or  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  such  property.  In  tliis 
relation  there  is  obviously  nothing  impro- 
j)er  or  humiliating  on  the  side  either  of  the 
buyer  or  the  seller.  They  have  each  a  certain 
thing  which  the  other  wants,  and  in  the  exchange 
which  they  in  consequence  make,  both  parties  are 
alike  served.  In  these  few  words  lies  the  theory, 
and  also  the  justification  of  all  service.  The  en- 
tire commerce  of  life  is  barter.  In  liire,  then, 
there  is  nothing  improper  or  discreditable.  It  is 
only  a  hireling,  that  is,  a  mercenary,  a  mean  sor- 
did spirit,  that  is  wrong.  So  long  as  a  human 
being  has  anything  to  give  which  another  human 
being  wants,  so  long  has  be  something  of  value  in 
the  great  market  of  life  ;  and  whatever  that  some- 
thing may  be,  provided  it  does  not  contribute  to 
evil  passions  or  evil  deeds,  he  is  a  truly  respect- 
able capitalist,  and  a  useful  member  of  the  social 
community.  The  Scriptural  usage  in  applying 
the  term  tsanslated  '  wages '  to  sacred  subjects — 
thus  the  Almighty  himself  says  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  1),  'I  am  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward ' — tends  to  confirm  these  views,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  observance  of  caution  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  words  '  hire '  and  '  hireling,'  which 
have  acquired  an  offensive  meaning  by  no  means 
originally  inherent  in  themselves,  or  in  the  He- 
brew words  for  which  they  stand  (Gen.  xxx.  18, 
32,  33). 

Property,  in  all  ages,  has  in  practice  disowned 
the  truth,  that  it  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
fights.  This  Jacob  found  in  his  dealings  with 
Laban.  But  in  the  iron  age  of  the  Jewish  stale, 
injustice  towards  those  who  had  no  property  but 
such  as  their  labour  supplied,  became  very  com- 
mon, and  conduced,  with  other  crimes,  to  call 
down  the  divine  wrath — 'I  will  be  a  swift  wit- 
ness against  those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his 
wages '  (Mai.  iii.  5). — J.  R.  B. 

WAGGON.     [Cart.] 

WAIL.     [Mourning.] 

WALLS.    [Fortifications;  Towns.] 

WANDERING.  In  our  office  of  tracing  the 
steps  of  the  Israelites  from  Goshen  to  Palestine, 
we  have  conducted  them  across  the  Red  Sea  to 
their  first  great  station  on  its  eastern  bank,  and 
thence  onward  along  the  shore  and  over  the  cliffs 
of  that  sea  till,  following  them  upWady  Hebron, 
we  placed  and  left  them  before  Mount  Horeb,  in 
t&e  capacious  plain  Rahab,  which,  having  its 
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widest  part  in  the  immediate  froct  of  that  im- 
mense mass  of  rock,  extends  as  if  with  two  arms, 
one  towards  the  uurth-west,  the  other  towards  the 
north-east.     The  review  of  the  plain  by  so  compe- 
tent a  person  aa  Robinson,  is  of  great  consequence 
for  the  interests  of  scieritific  geography  atid  the  yet 
more  important  interests  of  religious  truth ;  the 
rather  because  a  belief  prevailed,  even  among  tiie 
best  informed,  that  there  was  no  spot  in  the  Sinaitic 
district  which  answered  to  tlie  demands  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative.     Even  the  accurate  Winer 
(RecU-  Wort,  in  art. '  Sinai,'  not '  Horeb'  as  referred 
to  by  Robinson,  i.  17;  ii.  550)  says,  'Which- 
ever mountain  may  be  considered  as  tlie  place  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  law,  the  common  repre- 
sentation still  remains  false — that  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there  spreads  out  a  great  plain,  on  which  tlie 
people  of  Israel  might  assemble '   (comp.   Ro- 
senmiiller,  Alterth.  iii.  1 29).     We  shall  therefore 
transcribe  Robinson's  words  in   extenso  :    *  We 
came  to  Sinai  with  some  incredulity,  wishing  to 
investigate  the  point,  whether  there  was  any  pro- 
bable ground,  beyond  monkish  tradition,  for  fix- 
ing ujX)n  the  present  supposed  site.    We  were  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  plain  er  Rahah  is  the 
probable  spot  where  the  congregation  of  Israel 
were   assembled ;    and   that    the  mountain   im- 
j)ending  over  it,  I  he  present  Horeb,  was  the  scene 
of  the  awful  phenomena  in  wliich  the  law  was 
given.     We  were  surprised  as  well  as  gratified  to 
find   here   in   the   inmost  recesses  of  these  dark 
granite  cliffs,  this  fine  plain  spread  out  before  the 
mountain,  and  I  know  not  where  I  have  felt  a 
thrill  of  stronger  emotion  than  when,  in  first  cross- 
ing the  plain,  the  dark  precipices  of  Horeb  rising 
in  solemn  grandeur  before  us,  we  became  aware  of 
the  entire  adaptedness  of  the  scene  to  the  purposes 
for  which   it  was  ciiosen  by  the  great  Hebrew 
legislator.     Moses,    doubtless,   during  the   forty 
years  in  which  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  had 
often  wandered  over  these  mountains,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  valleys  and  deep  re- 
cesses, like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.     At  any 
rate,  he  knew  and  had  visited  the  spot  lo  which  he 
was  to  conduct  his  people — this  adytum  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  circular  granite  region ;  a  secret 
holy  place,  shut  out  from  the  world  amid  lone 
and    desolate   mountains '    (i.    175,  sq.).      We 
subjoin  what  Robinson  reports  of  the  climate: 
'  Tlie  weather,  during  our  residence  at  the  conven* 
(of  Sinai),  as,  indeed,  during  all  our  journey 
through  the  peninsula  (March  and  April),  was 
very  fine.    At  the  convent  tne  thermometer  ranged 
only  between  47°  and  67°   F.     But  the  winter 
nights  are  said  here  to  be  cold  ;  water  freezes  as 
late  as  February  ;  and  snow  often  falls  upon  the 
mountains.    But  the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  and 
the  climate  healthy,  as  is  testified  by  the  great 
age  and  vigour  of  many  of  the  monks.     And  if 
in  general  few  of  the  Arabs  attain  to  so  great  an 
age,  the  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the 
scantiness  of  their  fare,  and  their  exposure  to  pri- 
vations, and  not  to  any  injurious  influence  of  the 
climate'  (p.  175). 

After  having  been  about  a  year  in  the  midst  of 
this  mountainous  region,  the  Israelites  broke  up 
their  encampment  and  began  their  journey  in  the 
order  of  their  tribes,  Judah  leading  the  way  with 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  directing  cloud  (Num.  ix.  15,  sq. ;  x.  11, 
sq.).    They  proceeded  down  Wady  Seikh,  having 
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the  wilderness  of  Paran  before  them,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  ;  but  having  come  to  a  gorge  in 
th6  mountains  they  struck  in  a  north-north-east- 
erly direction  across  a  sandy  plain,  and  then  over 
the  Jebel  et-Tili,  and  came  down  Wady  Zulakah, 
to  tlie  station  Taberah.  It  took  the  army  three 
days  to  reach  this  station.  Whatever  name  the 
place  bore  before,  it  now  received  that  of  Taberah 
(fire),  from  a  supernatural  fire  with  which  mur- 
rriurers,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  camp,  were 
destroyed  as  a  punishment  for  their  guilt.  Here, 
too,  the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among  the  Israel- 
ites not  only  fell  a-lusting  themselves,  but  also 
excited  the  Hebrews  to  remember  Egyptian  fish 
and  vegetables  with  strong  desire,  and  to  com- 
plain of  the  divinely  supplied  manna.  The  dis- 
content was  intense  and  widely  spread.  Moses 
became  aware  of  it,  and  forthwith  felt  his  spirit 
misgive  him.  He  brings  the  matter  before  Jeho- 
vah, and  receives  divine  aid  by  the  appointment  of 
seventy  elders  to  assist  him  in  the  important  and 
perilous  office  of  governing  the  gross,  sensuous, 
and  self-willed  myriads  whom  he  had  to  lead  to 
Canaan.  Mo'eover,  an  abundance  of  flesh  meat 
was  given  in  a  most  profuse  supply  of  quails.  It 
ap])ears  that  there  were  now  600,000  footmen 
In  the  congregation. 

The  next  station  was  Kibrolh-hattaavah,  near 
which  there  are  fine  springs  and  excellent  pastur- 
age. This  spot,  the  name  of  which  signifies 
'graves  of  lust,'  was  so  denominated  from  a 
plague  inflicted  on  the  people  in  punisliment  of 
their  rebellious  disposition  (Num.  xi.  33  ;  1  Cur. 
V.  6).  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Hazeroth,  which 
Robinson,  after  Burckhardt,  finds  in  el-Hud- 
lieva,  where  is  a  fountain,  together  with  palm- 
trees.  'The  determination  of  this  point,'  says 
Robinson,  '  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  Bib- 
lical history  than  would  at  first  appear  ;  for  if 
this  position  be  adopted  for  Hazeroth,  it  settles  at 
(ince  the  question  as  to  the  whole  route  of  the 
Israelites  bftween  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It  sliows 
that  they  must  have  followed  the  route  upon  which 
we  now  were  to  the  sea,  and  so  along  the  coast  to 
Akabah  (at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  tlie  Red 
Sea),  and  thence,  probably,  through  the  great 
Wady  el-'Arabah  to  Kadesh.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  country,  that  having  once  arrived 
at  this  fountain,  they  could  not  well  have  varied 
their  course  so  as  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  sea, 
and  continued  along  the  high  plateau  of  the 
western  desert '  (i.  223).  At  Hazeroth,  where  the 
people  seem  to  have  remained  a  short  time,  there 
arose  a  family  dissension  to  increase  the  difiiculties 
of  Moses.  Aaron,  apparently  led  on  by  his  sister 
Miriam,  who  may  have  been  actuated  by  some 
feminine  pique  or  jealousy,  complained  of  Moses 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  married  a  Cushite, 
that  is,  an  Arab  wife,  and  the  malcontents  went 
80  far  as  to  set  up  their  own  claims  to  autliority  as 
not  less  valid  than  those  of  Moses.  An  appeal  is 
made  to  Jehovah,  who  vindicates  Moses,  rebukes 
Aaron,  and  punishes  Miriam  (Num.  xii.). 

'  And  afterward  the  people  removed  from  Haze- 
roth, and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,'  at 
Kadesh  (Num.  xii.  16;  xiii.  26).  In  Deut.  i. 
19-21,  we  read,  'And  when  we  departed  from 
Horeb  we  went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible 
w51deme?s  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  God  com- 
mande^d  us;  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-barnea. 
Toi"  11.  60 
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And  I  gaid  unto  you,   Ye  are  come  iinto  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites,  which  the  Lord  our 
God  doth  give  unto  us.     Behold,  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  set  the  land  before  thee :  go  up  and 
possess    it;    fear  not,   neither   be   discouraged.* 
Accordingly,  here  it  was  that  twelve  men  (spies) 
were  sent  into  Canaan  to  survey  the  country,  who 
went  up   from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Num.  xiii. 
21)  to  Hebron ;  and   returning  after  forty  days 
brought  back  a  very  alarming  account  of  what 
they  had  seen.     Let  it,   however,   be  remarke*' 
that  the  Scriptures  here  supply  several  local  data 
to  this  effect :  Kadesh-barnea  lay  not  far  from 
Canaan,  near  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Zin,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  here  a  great   lacuna, 
which  some  have  attempted  to  fill  up  by  turning 
the  route  a  little  to  the  west  to  Rithmah,  on  the 
borders  of  Idumaea,  and  then  conducting  it  with 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  west  and  the  south,  into 
what  is  considered  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (R«- 
lievo  Map  of  Arabia  Petrcea,  published  by  Dobbs, 
London).      In   this   view,    however,  we   cannot 
concur.     Both  Robinson  and  Raumer  are  of  a 
different  opinion.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  so  great  a  gap  in  the  itinerary  is 
extraordinary.     If,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in 
regard  to  the  journey  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  pos- 
sessed  of  fewer   and   less  definite   materials   of 
information,  we  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  no  great  Scriptural  fact  or  doctrine  is 
concerned.     It  is  certain  that  the  narrative  in  the 
early  part  of  Numbers  goes  at  once  from  Hazeroth 
to   Kadesh ;   and   although   the  second  account 
(in   Num.    xxxiii.)  supplies   other  places,  these 
seem  to  belong  properly  to  a  second  route  and  a 
second  visit  to  Kadesh.     The  history  in  the  book 
of  Numbers  is  not,  indeed,  a  consecutive  narra- 
tive ;  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
foolisli  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  Canaan 
contrary   to   tlie  will  of  God  (Num.  xiv.  45),  it 
breaks  suddenly  oft",  and  leaving  the  journeying* 
and   the  doings  of  the  camp,  proceeds  to   recite 
certain  laws.     Yet  it  offers,  as  we  think,  a  clear 
intimation  of  a  second  visit  to  the  wilderness  of 
Zin  and  to  Kadesh.    Without  having  said  a  word 
as  to  the  removal  of  the  Israelites  southward,  and 
therefore  leaving  them  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,- 
at  Kadesh,  it  records  in  the  twentieth  chapter  (ver. 
1 ),  '  Then  came  the  children  of  Israel,  the  whole 
congregation,  into  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first 
month,  and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh.'     An«l^ 
this  view  appears  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the^ 
writer  immediately  proceeds  to  narrate  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites  hence  on  by  Mount  Hor  south- 
ward to  Gilgal  and  Canaan.     Robinson's  remarks 
(ii.  611)  on  this  point  have  much  force:  'I  have 
tlius  far  assumed  that  the  Israelites  were  twice  at 
Kadesh ;  and  this  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the 
various  accounts.  They  broke  up  from  Sinai  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  second 
year  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  correspond- 
ing  to  the  early  part  of  May ;  they  came  into  the 
desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent  up  the 
mountain  into  Palestine,  "  in  the  time  of  the  first 
ripe  grapes  ;''  and  these  returned  after  forty  days 
to  the  camp  at  Kadesh.    As  grapes  begin  to  riperi' 
on  the  mountains  of  Judah  in  July,  the  return 
of  the  spies  is  to  be  placed  in  August  or  Septem-. 
ber.     The  people  now  murmured  at  the  report  of 
the  spies,  and  received  the  sentence  frrn>  JehofaJot 
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that  their  carcasses  should  fall  in  the  wilderness, 
and  their  children  wander  in  the  desert  forty  years. 
They  were  ordered  to  turn  back  into  the  desert 
"  by  tlie  way  of  the  Red  Sea,"  although  it  appears 
that  they  abode  •'  many"  days  in  Kadesh.  The 
next  notice  of  tlie  Israelites  is,  that  in  the  first  month 
they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and  abode  again 
at  Kadesh  ;  here  Miriam  dies ;  Moses  and  Aaron 
bring  water  from  the  rock ;  a  passage  is  demanded 
through  the  land  of  Edom,  and  refused ;  and  they 
then  journeyed  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  dies  in  the  fortieth  year  of  tlie  departure 
from  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month, 
corresponding  to  a  part  of  August  and  September. 
Here,  then,  between  August  of  the  second  year 
■and  August  of  the  fortieth  year,  we  have  an  in- 
terval of  thirty-eiglit  years  <if  wandering  in  the 
desert.  With  this  coincides  another  account. 
"From  Mount  Hor  they  proceeded  to  Elath  on  tlie 
Red  Sea,  and  so  around  the  land  of  Edom  to  the 
^brook  Zered,  on  tjie  border  of  Moab;  and  from 
the  time  of  tlieir  departure  from  Kadesh  (mean- 
ing, of  course,  their  first  departure)  until  they 
thus  came  to  the  brook  Zered,  there  is  said  to  have 
been  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years. 

In  this  way  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  jour- 
lieyings  of  the  Israelites  becomes  perfectly  har- 
monious and  intelligible.  The  eighteen  stations 
mentioned  only  in  the  general  list  hi  the  hook  of 
Numbers  as  preceding  the  arrival  at  Kadesh,  are 
then  apparently  to  be  referred  to  this  eight  and 
thirty  years  of  wandering,  during  which  the  people 
at  last  approached  Ezion-geber,  and  afterwards 
returned  northwards  a  second  time  to  Kadesh,  in 
the  hope  of  passing  directly  througn  the  land  of 
Edom.  Their  wanderings  extended,  doubtless. 
Over  the  western  desert ;  altliough  the  stations 
named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarters 
where  the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where 
Moses  and  the  elders  and  priests  encamped ; 
while  the  main  body  of  the  people  was  scattered 
in  various  directions. 

Where,  then,  was  Kadesh  ?  Clearly,  on  the 
borders  of  Palatine.  W^e  agree  with  Robinson 
and  Raumer  in  placing  it  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
Wady  Arabali,  where,  indeed,  it  is  fixed  by  Scrip- 
ture, for  in  Numbers  xii.  16  we  read,  'Kadesh, 
a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  (Edom)  border.' 
The  precise  spot  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  lay  in  the 
more  comprehensive  district  of  Paran,  is  Kadesh 
to  be  [Placed.  Raumer,  however,  has  attempted 
to  fix  the  locality,  and  in  his  views  Robinson  and 
Schubert  generally  concur.  Kaumer  places  it 
south  from  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  low  lands  be- 
tween tlie  mountain  of  the  Edomites  and  that  of 
the  Amorites.  Tlie  country  gradually  descends 
from  the  mountains  of  Judah  southward,  and 
whtre  the  descent  terminates  Raumer  sets  Ka- 
desh. With  this  view  the  words  of  Moses  entirely 
correspond,  wlien,  at  Kadesh,  he  said  to  the  spies, 
'  Get.you  up  southward,  smiX  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tain' (Num.  xiii.  17).  The  ascent  may  have 
been  made  up  the  pass  es-Sufali ;  up  this  the  self- 
willed  Hebrews  went,  and  were  driven  back  by 
the  Caiiaanites  as  far  as  to  Hermah,  then  called 
Zeplath  (Num.  xiii.  17;  xiv.  40-45;  Judg.  i. 
17).  The  spot  where  Kadesh  lay  Robinson  finds 
in  the  j.reseiit  Ain  el-Weibeh.  But  Raumer  pre- 
fers a  spot  to  the  north  of  tliis  place — that  where 
the  road  mounts  by  Wady  el-Khurar  to  the  pass 
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Sufah.  It  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  fixed  on  a  «pfil 
where  the  Israelites  would  be  near  the  pass,  said 
where  the  pass  would  lie  before  their  eyes.  Thii 
is  not  the  case,  according  to  Schubert,  at  Ain  el- 
Weibeh.  Raumer,  therefore,  inclines  to  fix  on 
Ain  Hash,  which  lies  near  Ain  el  Kliurar.  This 
is  probably  Kadesh.  The  distance  from  the  pass 
Sufah  to  Ain  Hash  is  little  more  than  half  the 
length  of  that  from  the  same  pass  to  Ain  el-Wei- 
beh. According  to  the  Arabs,  there  is  at  Ain 
Hash  a  copious  fountain  of  sweet  water,  sur- 
rounded by  verdure  and  traces  of  ruins,  which 
must  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  as  they  were 
seen  by  Robinson  at  a  distance  of  some  miles. 
Tliese  may  be  the  ruins  of  Kadesh;  but  at  Ain 
el-Weibeh  there  are  no  ruins. 

By  what  route,  then,  did  the  Israelites  come 
from  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh  ?  We  are  here  sup- 
plied with  scarcely  any  information.  The  entire 
distance,  which  is  considerable,  is  passed  by  the 
historian  in  silence.  Nothing  more  remains  than 
the  direction  of  the  two  places,  the  general  features 
of  the  country,  and  one  or  two  allusions. 

The  option  seems  to  lie  between  two  routes. 
From  Hazeroth,  pursuing  a  direction  to  the  north- 
east, they  would  come  upon  the  sea-coast,  along 
which  they  might  go  till  they  came  to  the  top  of 
the  Babr  Akabar,  and  thence  up  Wady  Arabah 
to  Kadesh,  nearly  at  its  extremity.  Or  they 
might  have  taken  a  nortli-western  course  and 
crossed  tiie  mountain  Jebel  et-Tih.  If  so,  they 
must  still  have  avoided  the  western  side  of  Mount 
Araif,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  carried  to 
Beer-sheba,  which  lay  far  to  the  west  of  Kadesh. 
Robinson  prefers  the  first  route ;  Raumer,  the 
second.  '  I,'  says  the  latter,  '  am  of  opinion  that 
Israel  went  through  the  desert  et-Tih,  then  down 
Jebel  Araif,  but  not  along  W^ady  Arabah.'  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  words  found  in  Deut.  i. 
19,  '  When  we  departed  from  Horeb  we  went 
through  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness 
which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,  and  we  came  to  Kadesli-bamea.'  This 
journey  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh-barnea  took  the 
Hebrews  eleven  days  (Deut.  i.  2). 

At  the  direct  command  of  Jehovah  the  Hebrews 
left  Kadesh,  came  down  the  Wady  Aialiah,  and 
entered  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Num.  xiv.  25).  In  this  wilderness  they  wan- 
dered eight  and  thirty  years,  but  little  can  be  set 
forth  respecting  the  course  of  their  march.  It 
may  in  general  be  observed  that  their  route  would 
not  resemble  that  of  a  regular  modern  army. 
Tiiey  were  a  disciplined  horde  of  nomades,  and 
would  follow  nomade  customs.  It. is  also  clear 
(hat  their  stations  as  well  as  their  course  would 
necessarily  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  its  natural  supplies  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Hence  regularity  of  movement  is  not  to 
be  expected.  How,  except  by  a  constant  miracle, 
two  millions  of  peojile  were  supported  for  forty 
years  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  must,  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  ever  remain 
inexplicable ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  such  scanty 
supplies  as  an  occasional  well  or  a  chance  oasis 
do  much  to  relieve  the  difficulty.  In  the  absence 
of  detailed  information,  any  attempt  to  lay  down 
the  path  jmrsued  by  the  Israelites  after  their 
emerging  from  Arabah  can  be  little  better  than 
conjectural.  Some  authorities  carry  them  quite 
over  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the 
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expression  *  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea '  denotes 
nothing  more  than  the  western  wilderness,  or  the 
wilderness  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  stations  over  which  the  Israelites  passed 
are  set  down  in  Num.  xxxiii,  18,  sq.  (comp.  Deut. 
X.  6,  7),  and  little  beyond  the  bare  record  can  be 
given.  Only  it  seems  extraordinary,  and  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  for  so  long  a  period  as  eight 
and  tliirty  years  our  information  should  be  so 
exceedingly  small.  Raumer,  indeed,  makes  an 
effort  {Beitrkge,  p.  11)  to  fix  the  direction  in 
which  some  of  the  stations  lay  to  each  other,  \<\ii 
we  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  his  efforts,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  bring  them  before  the  reader.  It 
may  be  of  more  service  to  them  to  subjoin  the 
following  table  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites, 
from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt,  which  we 
take  from  Robinson's  Researches  m  Palestine  (ii. 
C78, 679). 

1.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai. 
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Exodus  xii.-xix. 
From  Rameses,  xii.  37, 

1.  Succoth,  xii.  37 

2.  Etham,  xiii.  20 

3.  Pi-hahiroth,  xiv.  2 

4.  Passage  through 
tlie  Red  Sea,  xiv. 
22 ;  and  three  days' 
march  into  the  desert 
of  Shur,  XV.  22 

5.  Marah,  xv.  23 

6.  Elim,  XV.  27 
7, 

8.  Desert  of  Sin,  xvi.  1 
9. 
10. 

11.  Rephidim,  xvii.  1 

12.  Desert     of    Sinai, 
xix.  1 


Numbers  xxxiii. 
From  Rameses,  ver.  3. 
Succoth,  ver.  5 
Etham,  ver.  6 
Pi-haliiroth,  ver.  7 
Passage     through     the 
Red    Sea,    and    three 
days'    march    in    the 
desert  of  Etham,  ver.  8 

Marah,  ver.  8 
Elim,  ver.  9. 
Encampment     by     the 

Red  Sea,  ver.  10 
Desert  of  Sin,  ver.  1 1 
Dophkah,  ver.  12 
Alush,  ver.  13 
Rephidim,  ver.  14 
Desert  of  Sinai,  ver.  15 


2.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh  the  second  time. 


Numbers  x.-xx. 
From    the   Desert  of 
Sinai,  x.  12. 

13.  Taberah,  xi.  3; 
Deut.  ix.  22 

14.  Ki broth- hattaavah, 
xi.  34 

l.O.  Hazeroth,  xi.  35 

16.  Kadesh,  iti  the 
desert  of  Paran,  xii. 
16;  xiii.  26;  Deut. 
i.2,  19.  Hence  they 
turn  back  and  wan- 
der for  38  years. 
Num.  xiv.  25,  seq. 

17. 

18 

19 

20, 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24 

25. 

26. 

27 

28. 


Numbers  xxxiii. 
From    the   Desert   of 
Sinai,  ver.  16. 


Kibroth-hattaavah,  ver. 

16 
Hazeroth,  ver,  17 


Rithmah,  ver.  18 
Rimmon-parez,  ver.  19 
Libnah,  ver.  20 
Rissah,  ver.  21 
Kehelathah,  ver.  22 
Mount  Shapher,  ver.  23 
Haradah,  ver.  24 
Makheloth,  ver.  25 
Tahath,  ver.  26 
Tarah,  ver.  27 
Mithcah,  ver.  28 
Hashmonah,  ver.  29 
Moseroth,  ver.  30 


30. 

Bene-jaakan,  ver.  31 

31. 

Hor-hagidgad,  ver.  33 

32. 

Jotbathah,  ver.  33 

33. 

Ebronah,  ver.  34 

34. 

Ezion-gaber,  ver.  35 

35.  Return  to  Kadesh, 

Kadesh,  ver.  36 

Num.  XX.  1 

3.  From  Kadesh  to  the  Jordan. 

Num.  XX.,  xxi.  Deut, 

Numbers  xxxiii. 

i.  ii.  X. 

From  Kadesh,  Num. 

From  Kadesh,  ver.  37, 

XX.  22. 

36.  Beeroth    Bene-jaa- 

kan,  Deut.  x.  6 

37.  Mount  Hor,  Num. 

Mount  Hor,  ver.  37 

XX.  22  ;   or  Mosera, 

Deut  X.    6,    where 

Aaron  died 

38.  Gudgodah,    Deut. 

X.  7 

39.  Jotbath,  Deut.  x.  7 

40.  Way   of   the   Red 

Sea,  Num.  xxi.  4  ; 

by  Elath  and  Ezion- 

gaber,  Deut.  ii.  8 

41. 

Zalmonah,  ver.  41 

42. 

Punon,  ver.  42 

43.  Oboth,   Num.  xxi. 

Oboth,  ver.  43 

10 

44.  Ije  abarim,     Num. 

Ije-abarim,  or  Jim,  ver. 

xxi.  II 

44,45 

45.  The    brook   Zered, 

Num.      xxi.      12 ; 

Deut.  ii.  13,  14 

46.  The   brook  Arnon, 

Num.      xxi.       13; 

Deut.  ii.  24 

47. 

Dibon-gad,  ver.  45,  now 

Dhiban 

48. 

Almon-diblathaim,  ver. 

46 

Mountains  of  Abarim, 
near  to  Nebo,  ver.  47 


Plains  of  Moab  by  Jor- 
dan, near  Jericho,  ver, 

48 


49.  Beer  (well)  in  the 
desert,  Num.  xxi. 
16,  18 

50.  Mattanah,  xxi.  18 

51.  Nahaliel,  xxi.  19 

52.  Bamoth,  xxi.  19 

53.  Pisgah,  put  for  the 
range  of  Abarim,  of 
which  Pisgah  was 
part,  xxi.  20 

54.  By  the  way  of 
Bashan  to  the  plains 
of  Moab  by  Jordan, 
near  Jericho,  Num. 
xxi.  33 ;  xxii.  1 

Thae  are  a  few  events  which  must  be  recorded 
in  order  to  preserve,  in  a  measure,  tlie  uniformity 
of  the  narrative  designed  to  trace  the  passage  of 
the  Hebrews  from  the  land  of  bondage  to  the 
Promised  Land. 

When  we  begin  to  take  up  the  thi-ead  of  the 
story  at  the  second  visit  to  Kadesh,  we  find  time 
had,  in  the  interval,  been  busy  at  its  destructive 
work,  and  we  thus  gain  confirmation  of  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  of  such  second  visit.  No 
sooner  has  the  sacred  hist.urian  told  us  of  the 
return  of  the  Israelites  to  Kadesh,  than  he  records 
the  death  and  burial  of  Miriam,  and  has,  at  ik> 
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great  distance  of  time,  to  narrate  that  of  Aaron  and 
Moses.  Wliile  gtill  at  Kadesh  a  rising  against 
tliese  leaders  takes  j)lace,  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
a  want  of  water.  Water  is  produced  from  the 
rock  at  a  spot  called  hence  Meribah  (strife). 
But  Moses  and  Aaron  displeased  God  in^this  pro- 
ceeding, protiably  because  they  distrusted  God's 
general  providence  and  applied  for  extraordinary 
resources.  On  account  of  tliis  displeasure  it  was 
innounced  to  them  that  they  should  not  enter 
Canaan.  A  similar  transaction  has  been  already 
spoken  of  as  taking  place  in  Rephidim  (Exod. 
xvii.  I).  The  same  name,  Meribah,  was  occa- 
sioned in  that  as  in  this  matter.  Hence  it  has 
l>ei!n  thought  that  we  have  here  two  versions  of  the 
same  story.  But  there  is  nothing  surprising,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  in  the  outbreak  of  discon- 
tent for  want  of  water,  which  may  well  have 
happened  even  more  than  twice.  The  places 
are  different,  very  wide  apart ;  the  time  is  differ- 
ent ;  and  there  is  also  the  great  variation  arising 
cut  of  the  conduct  and  punishment  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  On  the  wliole,  therefore,  we  judge  the  two 
records  to  speak  of  ditTerent  transactions. 

Relying  on  the  ties  of  blood  (Gen.  xxxii.  8) 
Moses  sent  to  ask  of  the  Edomites  a  passage 
through  their  territory  into  Canaan.  The  answer 
was  a  refusal,  accompanied  by  a  display  of  force. 
The  Israelites,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  turn 
their  face  southward,  and  making  a  turn  round  tiie 
end  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  reached  Mount  Hor,  near 
Petra,  on  the  top  of  which  Aaron  died.  Finding 
the  country  bad  for  travelling,  and  their  food  un- 
pleasant, Israel  again  broke  out  into  rebellious 
discontent,  and  was  punished  by  tiery  serpents 
which  bit  the  people,  and  much  people  died,  when 
a  remedy  was  provided  in  a  serpent  of  brass  set  on 
a  pole  (Num.  xxi.  4,  sq.).  Still  going  northward, 
and  probably  pursuing  the  caravan  route  from 
Damascus,  they  at  length  reached  the  valley  of 
Zared  (the  brook),  which  may  be  the  present 
Wady  Kerek,  that  runs  from  the  east  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Hence  they  '  removed  and  pitched  on  the  other 
side  of  Arnon,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Moab,  be- 
tween Moab  and  the  Amorites  '  (Num.  xxi.  13). 
Beer  (tlie  well)  was  the  next  station,  where,  find- 
ing a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  being  rejoiced 
at  tlie  prospect  of  the  speedy  termination  of  their 
journey,  the  people  indulged  in  music  and  song, 
singing  *  the  song  of  the  well '  (Num.  xxi.  17, 
1^).  The  Amorites  being  requested,  refused  to 
give  Israel  a  passage  through  their  borders,  and 
so  the  nation  was  again  compelled  to  proceed  still 
in  a  northerly  course.  At  length  having  beaten 
the  Amorites,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  they 
reached  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  their  tents  at  a 
spot  wliich  lay  opposite  Jericho.  Here  Balak, 
king  of  the  Moabites,  alarmed  at  their  numbers 
and  their  successful  prowess,  invited  Balaam  to 
curse  Israel,  in  the  hope  of  being  thias  aided  to 
overcome  them  and  drive  them  out.  Tlie  in- 
tended curse  proved  a  blessing  in  the  prophet's 
mouth.  While  here  the  people  gave  way  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  Moabites,  when  a  ter- 
rible punishment  was  inflicted,  partly  by  a  plague 
which  took  off  24,000,  and  partly  by  the  avenging 
sword.  Moses,  being  commatided  to  take  the 
sum  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty  years 
upwards,  found  tliey  amounted  to  600,730,  among 
whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  wliom  Moses 
uid  Aaron  nuaibered  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
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(Num.  xxvi.  47,  64).  Moses  is  now  directed  to 
ascend  Abarim,  to  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Jericho,  in  order  that  he  might 
survey  the  land  which  he  was  not  to  enter  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  rebelled  against  God's  com- 
mandment in  the  desert  of  Zin  (Num.  xxvii. 
12 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  49).  Conformably  with  the  divine 
command,  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of 
Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  and  there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  120  years : 
'  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated '  (Deut.  xxxiv.).  Under  his  successor, 
Joshua,  the  Hebrews  were  forthwith  led  across  the 
Jordan,  and  established  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Thus  a  journey,  which  they  migiit  have  per- 
formed in  a  fevr  months,  they  spent  forty 
years  in  accomplishing,  bringing  on  themselves 
unspeakable  toil  and  trouble,  and  in  the  end, 
death,  as  a  puin'shment  for  their  gross  and  sensual 
appetites,  and  their  imbending  indocility  to  the 
divine  will  (Num.  xiv.  23  ;  xxvi.  65).  Joshua, 
however,  gained  thereby  a  great  advantage ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  with  an  entirely  new  generation 
that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  tlie  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  Pales- 
tine. This  advantage  assigns  the  reason  why  so 
long  a  period  of  years  was  spent  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  following  works  are  valuable  :  Paldstma 
und  die  Siidlich  aiiffj-etizenden  Lander ;  Gei'man 
edition  of  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  Reise  in  das  Morgenland  in  1836-7, 
von  Schubert ;  Commeniaire  Geographique  sur 
I'Exode,  par  L.  de  Laborde,  Paris,  1841  ;  Maps 
Paldstina,  von  J.  L.  Grimm,  Berlin,  1830; 
Karten  zu  Robinson's  Paldstina,  von  Kiepert, 
1 840  ;  Karie  von  Palastina,  von  K.  Ritter,  1 842, 
Wandkarte  von  Paldstina,  von  Volter,  1843; 
Louis  Erbe,  Relief  Karte  von  Paldstina,  1842; 
Plan   von   Jerusalem,   von   Helmuth,    1843.  — 

J.  R,  B. 

WAR.  The  Hebrew  nation,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued in  Egyptian  bondage,  might  be  regarded  as 
unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  since  a  jealous 
government  would  scarcely  permit  so  numerous 
and  dense  a  population  as  the  pastoral  families 
of  Israel,  wliich  retained  their  seat  in  Goshen, 
certainly  were,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
resistance  to  authority ;  but  placed  as  this  por- 
tion of  tlie  people  was,  witli  tlie  wanderers  of  the 
wilderness  to  tlie  south,  and  the  mountain  rob- 
bers of  Edoni  to  the  east,  some  kind  of  defence 
must  have  been  provided  to  protect  its  cattle,  and 
in  a  measure  to  cover  lower  Egypt  itself  from 
foreign  inroads.  Probal)ly  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, scattered  as  bondsmen  through  the  Delta, 
were  alone  destitute  of  weapons,  while  the  shep- 
herds had  the  same  kind  of  defensive  arms  which 
are  still  in  use,  and  allowed  to  all  classes  in 
eastern  countries,  whatever  be  their  condition. 
This  mixed  state  of  their  social  position  appears 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact  tiiat,  when  sud- 
denly permitted  to  depart,  tlie  whole  organization 
required  for  the  movement  of  such  a  multitude 
was  clearly  in  force  ;  yet  not  a  word  is  said  about 
physical  means  to  resist  the  pursuing  Egyptians, 
although  at  a  subsequent  period  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  wanting  to  invade  Palestine, 
but  that  special  causes  prevented  them  from  beuig 
immediately  resorted  to.  Tlie  Israelites  wei«^ 
therefore,  partly  armed  ;  thej  had  their  bows  auJ 
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anows,  clubs  and  darts,  wicker  or  ox-hide  shields, 
and  helmets  (caps)  of  skins,  or  of  woven  rushes, 
made  somewhat  like  our  bee-hives. 

These  inferences  are  borne  out  by  the  fact,  tliat 
the  Egyptian  olTensive  weapons  were  but  little 
better,  and  that  the  materials,  being  readily  acces- 
sible and  in  constant  use,  could  be  manufactured 
by  the  cattle-herds  and  dwellers  in  tents  them- 
selves. From  their  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  institutions,  the  Israelites  doubtless 
copied  their  military  organization,  as  soon  as  they 
were  free  from  bondage,  and  became  inured  to  a 
warlike  life  during  their  forty  years'  wandering 
in  the  desert ;  but  with  this  remarkable  difference, 
that  while  Egypt  reckoned  her  hundred  thousands 
of  regulars,  either  drawn  from  the  provinces  or 
nomes  by  a  kind  of  conscription,  such  as  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  monuments,  or  from  a  military  caste 
of  hereditary  soldiers,  the  Hebrew  people,  having 
preserved  the  patriarchal  institution  of  nomades, 
were  embodied  by  families  and  tribes,  as  is  plainly 
proved  by  tlie  order  of  march  which  was  pre- 
served during  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of 
Promise.  That  order  likewise  reveals  a  military 
circumstance  which  seems  to  attest  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  masses 
was  not  on  the  left  of  the  order  of  movement, 
that  is,  towards  their  immediate  enemies,  but 
always  to  the  front  and  right,  as  if  even  then  the 
most  serious  opposition  might  be  expected  from  the 
east  and  north-east — possibly  from  a  reminiscence 
of  past  invasions  of  the  giant  races,  and  of  the 
first  conquerors,  furnished  with  cavalry  and  cha- 
riots, having  come  from  those  directions. 

At  the  time  of  tlie  departure  of  Israel,  horses 
were  not  yet  abundant  in  Egypt,  for  the  pursuing 
army  had  only  600  chariots,  and  the  shepherd 
people  were  even  prohibited  from  breeding  or 
possessing  them.  The  Hebrews  were  enjoined  to 
trust,  under  Divine  protection,  to  the  energies  of 
infantry  alone,  their  future  country  being  chiefly 
within  the  basin  of  high  mountains,  and  the 
march  tliither  over  a  district  of  Arabia  where  to 
this  day  horses  are  not  in  use.  We  may  infer  that 
the  inspired  lawgiver  rejected  horses  because  they 
were  already  known  to  be  less  fit  for  defence  at 
home  than  for  distant  expeditions  of  conquest,  in 
which  it  was  not  intended  that  the  chosen  people 
should  engage. 

Where  such  exact  order  and  instruction  ex- 
isted, it  may  not  be  doubted'  that  in  military 
affairs,  upon  which  in  the  first  years  of  emanci- 
pation so  much  of  future  power  and  success  was 
to  depend,  measures  no  less  appropriate  were 
taken,  and  tliat,  with  the  Egyptian  model  univer- 
sally known,  similar  institutions  or  others  equally 
efficient  were  adopted  by  the  Israelites.  Great 
tribal  ensigns  they  had,  and  thence  we  may  infer 
the  existence  of  others  for  subordinate  divisions. 
Like  the  Egyptians,  they  could  move  in  columns 
and  form  well  ordered  ranks  in  deep  fronts  of 
battle,  and  tliey  acted  upon  the  best  suggestions  of 
human  ingenuity  united  with  physical  daring, 
except  when  expressly  ordered  to  trust  to  Divine 
interposition.  The  force  of  circumstances  caused 
in  time  modifications  of  importance  to  be  made, 
where  doctrine  had  interfered  with  what  was  felt 
to  hinge  on  political  necessities ;  but  even  then 
they  were  long  and  urgently  wanted  before  they 
took  place,  although  the  people  in  religion  were 
constantly  disregarding  the  most  important  points, 
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and  forsaking  that  God  who,  they  all  knew  an<) 
believed,  bad  taken  them  out  of  bondage  to  makt 
them  a  great  nation.  Thus,  although  from  the 
time  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Manasseh  received 
their  allotment  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  possession 
of  horses  became  in  some  measure  necessary  to 
defend  their  frontier,  still  the  people  persisted  for 
ages  in  abstaining  from  them,  and  even  in  the  time 
of  David  would  not  use  them  when  they  were  ac- 
tually capt\n-ed  ;  but  when  the  policy  of  Solomot» 
had  made  extensive  conquests,  the  injunction  was 
set  aside,  because  horses  became  all-important ; 
and  from  tiie  captivity  till  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  remnant  of  the  eastern  tribes  wer6 
in  part  warlike  equestrian  nomades,  who  struck 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  formidable  Persian 
cavalry,  won  great  battles,  and  even  captured 
Parthian  kings.  When  both  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  were  again  confined  to  the 
mountains,  they  reduced  their  cavalry  to  a  small 
body ;  because,  it  may  be,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
within  the  basin  of  the  Libanus  was,  as  it  still  is, 
unfavourable  to  breeding  horses.  Another  in- 
stance of  unwillingness  to  violate  ancient  insti- 
tutions is  found  in  the  Hebrews  abstaining  from 
active  war  on  the  Sabbath  until  the  time  of.  thie 
Maccabees. 

There  are,  however,  indications  in  their  military 
transactions,  from  the  time  Assyrian  and  Persian 
conquerors  pressed  upon  the  Israelite  states,  an<J 
still  more  after  the  captivity,  which  show  the  influ- 
ence of  Asiatic  military  ideas,  according  to  which 
the  masses  do  not  act  with  ordered  unity,  but  ti-ust 
to  the  more  adventurous  in  the  van  to  decide  the 
fate  of  battle.  Later  still,  under  the  Maccabees,  the 
systematic  discipline  of  Macedonian  importation 
can  be  observed,  even  though  in  Asia  the  Greek 
method  of  training,  founded  on  mathematical 
principles,  had  never  been  fully  complied  with, 
or  had  been  modified  by  the  existence  of  nevr 
circumstances  and  new  elements  of  destruction  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  use  of  great  bodies  o# 
light  cavalry,  showering  millions  of  arrows  upon 
their  enemies,  and  fighting  elephants  introduced 
by  the  Ptolemies. 

But  all  these  practices  became  again  modified 
in  Western  Asia  when  Roman  dominion  had  su- 
perseded the  Greek  kingdoms.  Even  the  Jews,  as 
is  evident  from  Josephus,  modelled  their  military 
force  on  the  Imperial  plan ;  their  infantry  became 
armed,  and  was  manoeuvred  in  accordance  with 
that  system  which  every  where  gave  victory  by 
means  of  the  firmness  and  mobility  which  it  im- 
parted. The  masses  were  composed  of  cohorts 
or  their  equivalents,  consisting  of  centurise  and 
decuriae,  or  subdivisions  into  hundreds,  fifties, 
and  tens,  similar  to  modern  battalions,  com- 
panies, and  squads ;  and  the  commanders  were 
of  like  grades  iind  numbers.  Thus  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  the  nations  around  them,  cannot  be  ac- 
curately considered,  in  a  military  view,  without 
taking  into  account  the  successive  changes  here 
noticed  ;  for  they  had  the  same  influence  which 
military  innovations  had  in  Europe  between  the 
eras  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
including  the  use  of  cannon — that  invention  for 
a  long  time  making  no  greater  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  armies,  than  the  perfection  of  wat 
machines  produced  upon  "^he  military  institutiooi 
of  antiquity. 

The  army  of  Israel  was  chiefly  composed  of 
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infanh.y,  as  before  remarked,  formed  into  a  trained 
l>ody  of  spearmen,  and,  in  greater  numbers,  of 
slingers  and  archers,  with  horses  and  cliariots  in 
small  proportion,  excepting  during  the  periods 
when  the  kingdom  extended  over  tlie  desert  to 
the  Red  Sea.  The  irregulars  were  drawn  froa> 
tiie  families  and  tribes,  particularly  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin,  but  the  heavy  armed  derived  their 
chief  strength  from  Judab,  and  were,  it  appears, 
collected  by  a  kind  of  conscription,  by  tribes,  like 
the  earlier  Roman  armies ;  not  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  selected  officers,  but  by  genealo- 
gists of  each  tribe,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  jjrinces.  Of  tliose  returned  on  the  rolls,  a  pro- 
portion greater  or  less  was  selected,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  time ;  and  tiie  whole  male  po- 
pulation might  be  called  out  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. When  kings  had  rendered  the  system  of 
government  better  organised,  there  was  an  officer 
denominated  "ItDlt^n  hashoter,  a  sort  of  muster- 
master,  who  had  returns  of  the  elTective  force,  or 
number  of  soldiers  ready  for  service,  but  who  was 
subordinate  fo  the  "IQlDn  hasopher,  or  scribe,  a 
kind  of  secretary  of  state.  These  officers,  or  the 
DnDK'  shoterim,  struck  out,  or  excused  from 
service: — 1st,  those  wlio  had  built  a  iiouse  with- 
out having  yet  inhabited  it ;  2iid,  those  who  had 
planted  an  olive  or  vineyard,  and  had  not  tasted 
the  fruit — which  gave  leave  of  absence  for  five 
years;  3rd,  those  who  were  betrothed,  or  had 
been  married  less  than  one  year  ;  4th,  the  faint- 
hearted, which  may  mean  tlie  constitutionally 
delicate,  rather  than  the  cowardly,  as  that  quality 
is  seldom  owned  without  personal  inconvenience, 
and  where  it  is  no  longer  a  shame,  the  rule  would 
destroy  every  levy. 

Tiie  levies  were  drilled  to  march  in  ranks  (1 
Chron.  y.ii.  38),  and  in  column  by  fives  (QitJ^Dn, 
chamushim*)  abreast  (Exod.  xiii.  18);  hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptian  system  a  decimal  formation,  two  tifties 
in  each  division  making  a  solid  square,  equal 
in  rank  and  file :  for  twice  ten  in  rank  and 
five  in  file  being  told  off  by  riglit  hand  and  left 
hand  tiles,  a  command  to  the  left  hand  files  to 
face  about  and  marcli  six  or  eight  paces  to  the 
rear,  then  to  front  and  take  one  step  to  tlie  rigiit 
would  make  ttie  hundred  a  solid  square,  witli 
only  the  additional  distance  between  the  right 
hand  or  unmoved  files  necessary  to  use  the  shield 
and  spear  without  hindrance ;  while  the  dejith 
being  again  reduced  to  five  files,  they  could  face 
to  the  rigiit  or  left,  and  march  firmly  in  column, 
paissing  every  kind  of  ground  without  breaking  or 
lengthening  their  order.  The  Pentastichous  f 
system,  or  arrangement  of  five  men  in  depth,  was 
effected  by  the  simple  evolution  just  mentioned, 
to  its  own  condensation  to  double  number,  and  at 

*  If  this  term  could  be  satisfactorily  shown  to 
mean  fifty,  it  would  still  contain  the  decimal 
cystem,  and  equally  necessitate  the  above  forma- 
tion ;  but  no  army,  except  for  a  short  manoeuvre 
before  battle,  could  march  in  column  with  a  front 
of  fifty,  though  the  companies  were  of  fifty  men ; 
they  must  always  have  been  doubled  for  sim- 
plifying every  efficient  manoeuvre.  There  was 
thus  also  an  officer  to  command  the  front,  and 
another  the  rear. 

f  Taking  arlxos  in  its  confined  sense  of  a  file 
«f  row  of  men  arranged  behind  each  other. 
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the  same  time  afforded  the  necessary  spac«  b^ 
tween  the  standing  files  of  spearmen  or  light  in- 
fantry for  handling  their  weapons  without  ob- 
stacle, always  a  primary  object  in  every  ancient 
system  of  training.  Between  (he  fifth  and  sixth 
rank  there  was  thus  space  made  for  the  ensign 
bearer,  who,  as  he  then  stood  precisely  between 
the  companifes  of  fifty  each,  had  probably  some 
additional  width  to  enable  his  ensign  being  sta- 
tioned between  the  four  middlemost  men  in  the 
square,  having  five  men  in  file  and  five  in  rank 
before,  behind,  and  on  each  side ;  there  he  was 
the  regulator  of  their  order,  coming  to  the  front  iu 
advancing,  and  to  the  rear  in  retreating ;  and  this 
may  explain  why  otIxos,  a  file,  and  the  Hebrew 
deghel  and  nes,  an  ensign,  are  in  many  cases  re- 
garded as  synonymous.  Although  neither  the 
Egyptian  depth  of  formation,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  pictured  monuments,  nor  the  Greek 
phalanx,  nor  the  Roman  legion,  was  constructed 
upon  decimal  principles,  yet  the  former  was  no 
doubt  so  in  its  origin,  since  it  was  the  model  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  tetrastichal  system,  which  after- 
wards succeeded,  shows  that  it  was  not  the  ori- 
ginal, since  even  in  the  phalanx,  where  the  files 
formed,  broke,  and  doubled  by  fours,  eights,  six- 
teens,  and  thirty-twos,  there  remained  names  of 
sections  which  indicated  the  first-mentioned  divi- 
sion :  such  was  the  pentacontarchy,  denoting  some 
arrangement  of  fifty,  while  in  reality  it  consisted 
of  sixty-four,  and  the^decany  and  decurio,  though 
derived  from  a  decimal  order,  signified  an  entire 
file  or  a  compact  line  in  the  phalanx,  without  re- 
ference to  number. 

With  centuries  thus  arranged  in  masses,  both 
moveable  and  solid,  a  front  of  battle  could  be 
formed  in  simple  decimal  progression  to  a  thou- 
sand, ten  thousand,  and  to  an  army  at  all  times 
formidable  by  its  depth,  and  by  the  facility  it 
afforded  for  the  light  troops,  chariots  of  war,  and 
cavalry,  to  rally  behind  and  to  issue  from  thence 
to  the  front.  Archers  and  slingers  could  ply  their 
missiles  from  tlie  rear,  which  would  be  more  cer- 
tain to  reach  an  enemy  in  close  conflict,  than 
was  to  be  found  the  case  with  the  Greek  phalanx, 
because  from  the  great  depth  of  that  body  mis- 
siles from  behind  v/ere  liable  to  fall  among  its  own 
front  ranks.  These  divisions  were  commanded,  it 
seems,  by  D*3^Vp  keisinim,  officers  in  charge  of 
one  thousand,  who,  in  the  first  ages,  may  have 
been  the  heads  of  houses,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  had  a 
seat  in  tlie  councils  of  war  ;  but  the  commander 
of  the  host  N3^n  ^y  Iti'  sar  hat-tzaba,  such 
as  Joab,  Abner,  Benaiah,  &c.,  was  either  the 
judge,  or  under  the  judge  or  king,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  highest  officers 
in  the  state.  He,  as  well  as  the  king,  had  an 
armour-bearer,  whose  duty  was  not  only  to  bear 
his  shield,  spear,  or  bow,  and  to  carry  orders,  but 
above  all,  to  be  at  the  chief's  side  in  the  hour  of 
battle  (Judg.  ix.  54 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  6  ;  xxxi.  4,  5). 
Beside  the  royal  guards,  there  was,  as  early  at 
least  as  the  time  of  David,  a  select  troop  of 
heroes,  who  appear  to  have  had  an  institution 
very  similar  in  principle  to  our  modern  orders  oi 
knighthood,  and  may  have  originated  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  already  pointed  out  as  used  by  the 
Romans  ;  for  it  seems  they  strewed  their  hair  with 
gold  dust  [Akms.]. 

Iu  militaiy  operations,  such  as  maiches  in 
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^aest  of,  or  in  the  presence  of,  an  enemy,  and 
in  order  of  battle,  the  forces  were  formed  into 
three  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  chief  cap- 
tain   or   commander  of  a   corps,   or  third  part, 

^5J'*?SJ'  or  ^K'TIi'  shelish,  as  was   also  the   case 

with  other  armies  of  the  east ;  these  constituted 
the  centre,  and  right  and  left  wing,  and  during 
a  march  formed  the  van,  centre,  and  rear.  The 
great  camp  in  the  wilderness  was  composed  of 
four  of  these  triple  bodies  disposed  in  a  quad- 
rangle, each  front  having  a  tribal  great  central 
standard,  and  another  tribal  one  in  each  wing. 

The  war  cry  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  intonated 
by  the  ensign  bearers,  as  in  the  West,  but  by  a 
Levite ;  for  priests  liad  likewise  charge  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  sounding  of  signals  ;  and  one  of 
them,  called  'the  anointed  for  war,'  who  is  said 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  animating  the  army 
to  action  by  an  oration,  may  have  been  appointed 
to  utter  the  cry  of  battle  (Deut.  xx.  2).  It  was 
a  mere  shout  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or,  as  in  later 
ages,  Halelujah  !  while  the  so-called  mottoes  of 
the  central  banners  of  the  four  great  sides  of  the 
square  of  Judah,  Reuben,  Epliraim,  and  Dan, 
were  more  likely  the  battle-songs  which  each  of 
the  fronts  of  tlie  mighty  army  had  sung  on  com- 
mencing the  march  or  advancing  to  do  battle 
(Num.  X.  34,  35,36  ;  Deut.  vi.  4).  These  verses 
may  have  been  sung  even  before  the  two  books 
wherein  they  are  now  found  were  written,  and  in- 
deed the  sense  of  the  text  indicates  a  past  tense. 
It  was  to  these  we  think  Jehoshaphat  addressed 
himself  when  about  to  engage  the  Moabites  :  he 
ordered  '  the  singers  before  the  Lord '  to  chant 
the  response  (2  Chron.  xx.  21),  '  Praise  the  Lord, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.'  With  regard  to 
the  pass-word,  the  sign  of  mutual  recognition 
occurs  in  Judg.  vii.  18,  when,  after  the  men  had 
blown  their  trumpets  and  sliown  light,  they  cried 
'  The  sword  of  tlie  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ' — a  re- 
petition of  the  very  words  overheard  by  that  chief 
while  watching  the  hostile  army. 

Before  an  engagement  the  Hebrew  soldiers 
were  spared  fatigue  as  much  as  possible,  and 
food  was  distributed  to  them ;  their  arms  were 
enjoined  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  they  formed 
a  line,  as  before  described,  of  solid  squares  of 
hundreds,  each  square  being  ten  deep,  and  as 
many  in  breadth,  with  sufficient  intervals  be- 
tween the  files  to  allow  of  facility  in  the  move- 
ments, the  management  of  the  arms,  and  the 
passage  to  the  front  or  rear  of  stingers  and 
archers.  These  last  occupied  posts  according  to 
circumstances,  on  the  flanks,  or  in  advance,  but 
in  the  heat  of  battle  were  sheltered  behind  the 
squares  of  spearmen  ;  th^slingers  were  always 
stationed  in  the  rear,  until  tiiey  were  ordered 
forward  to  cover  the  front,  impede  an  hostile 
approach,  or  commence  an  engagement,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  modern  skirmishers. 
Meantime,  the  king,  or  his  representative,  ap- 
peared clad  in  holy  ornaments,  ^Ip  mn,  hadri 
kodesh  (in  our  version  rendered  '  the  beauties 
of  holiness,'  Ps.  ex.  3  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  21),  and 
proceeded  to  make  the  final  dispositions  for 
battle,  in  the  middle  of  his  chosen  braves,  and 
attended  by  priests,  who,  by  their  exhortations, 
animated  tlie  ranks  within  hearing,  while  the  trum- 
jjets  waited  to  sound  the  signal.  It  was  now,  with 
the  enemy  v.  band,  we  may  su^ipuse,  that  the 


slingers  Would  be  ordered  to  pass  forward  be- 
tween the  intervals  of  the  line,  and,  opening 
their  order,  would  let  fly  their  stone  or  leaden 
missiles,  until,  by  the  gradual  approacii  of  the 
opposing  fronts,  they  would  be  hemmed  in  and 
recalled  to  the  rear,  or  ordered  to  take  an  appro- 
priate position.  Then  was  the  time  when  the  4 
trumpet-bearing  priests  received  command  to  | 
sound  the  charge,  and  when  the  shout  of  battle  '■ 
bmst  forth  from  the  ranks.  The  signal  being  given, 
the  heavy  infantry  would  press  forward  under 
cover  of  their  shields,  with  the  HDT  romach 
protruded  direct  upon  the  front  of  the  enemy  : 
tlie  rear  ranks  might  then,  when  so  armed,  cast 
their  darts,  and  the  archers,  behind  them  all,  shoot 
high,  so  as  to  pitch  their  arrows  over  the  lines 
before  them,  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy 
beyond.  If  the  opposing  forces  broke  through 
the  line,  we  may  imagine  a  body  of  charioteers 
reserve,  rushing  from  their  post,  and  charging  in 
among  the  disjointed  ranks  of  the  enemy,  before  ' 
they  could  reconstruct  their  order ;  or  wheeling 
round  a  flank,  fall  upon  the  rear ;  or  being  en- 
countered by  a  similar  manoeuvre,  and  perhaps 
repulsed,  or  rescued  by  Hebrew  cavalry.  The 
king,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by  his  princes, 
posted  close  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle,  and  in 
the  middle  of  showered  missiles,  would  watch  the 
enemy  and  strive  to  remedy  every  disorder.  Thus 
it  was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Judah 
were  slain  (2  Chron.  xviii.  33;  xxxv.  23),  and 
that  such  an  enormous  waste  of  human  life 
took  place ;  for  two  hostile  lines  of  masses,  at 
least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under  the  confi- 
dence of  breastplate  and  shield,  when  once  en- 
gaged hand  to  hand,  had  difliculties  of  no  ordi- 
nary nature  to  retreat;  because  the  hindermost 
ranks  not  being  exposed  personally  to  the  first 
slaughter,  would  not,  and  the  foremost  could  not, 
fall  back  ;  neither  could  the  commanders  disen- 
gage the  line  without  a  certainty  of  being  routed. 
The  fate  of  the  day  was  therefore  no  longer  within 
the  control  of  the  chief,  and  nothing  but  obstinate 
valour  was  left  to  decide  the  victory.  Hence, 
with  tlie  stubborn  character  of  the  Jews,  battles 
foi'ght  among  themselves  were  particularly  san- 
guinary ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  in  wliich 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  was  defeated  by  Abijah 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  3-17),  wherein,  if  there 
be  no  error  of  copyists,  there  was  a  greater  slaugh- 
ter than  in  ten  such  battles  as  that  of  Leipsic, 
although  on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tliousand  combatants  were  engaged  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  provided  with  all  the  implements  of 
modern  destruction  in  full  activity.  Under 
such  circumstances  defeat  led  to  irretrievable 
confusion,  and  where  either  party  possessed  supe- 
riority in  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war  it  would 
be  materially  increased  ;  but  where  the  infantry 
alone  had  principally  to  pursue  a  broken  enemy, 
that  force,  loaded  witli  sliields  and  preserving 
order,  cciuld  overtake  very  few  wlio  chose  to 
abandon  their  defensive  armour,  unless  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  locality.  Sometimes  a  part 
of  tlie  army  was  posted  in  ambush,  but  tliis 
manoeuvre  was  most  commonly  practised  against 
the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh.  viii.  12;  Judg.  xx. 
38).  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  16), 
when  he  led  a  small  body  of  his  ovr-n  people,, 
suddenly  collected,  and  falling  upon  the  guard 
of  the  captives,    released  them,   and  recovered 
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!be  booty,  it  was  a  surprise,  not  an  atnlmsh ; 
uor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  fell  in  with 
the  main  army  of  the  enemy.  At  a  later  period 
ihere  is  no  doubt  the  Hebrews  formed  their  ar- 
mies, in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  into  more  than 
one  line  of  masses,  and  modelled  their  military  in- 
stitutions as  near  as  possible  upon  the  same  system. 
Such  were  the  instruments  and  the  institutions 
of  war,  which  the  Hebrew  people,  as  well  as  the 
naliuns  which  surrounded  tliem,  appear  to  have 
adopted  ;  l)ut  in  the  conquest  of  the  promised 
land,  as  regarded  their  enemies,  the  laws  of  war 
prescribed  to  them  were,  for  purposes  which  we 
cannot  now  fully  appreciate,  more  severe  than  in 
other  cases.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity  were 
cruel  to  the  vanquished,  perhaps  the  Romans 
most  of  all :  even  the  Egyptians,  in  the  sculptures 
of  their  mcjnuments,  attest  the  same  disposition — 
the  males  being  very  generally  slaughtered,  and 
the  women  and  children  sold  for  slaves.  With 
regard  to  the  spoil,  except  in  the  special  case 
just  referred  to,  the  Hebrews  divided  it  in  part 
■with  those  who  remained  at  home,  and  with  the 
Levites,  and  a  portion  was  set  apart  as  an  obla- 
tion to  the  Lord  (Num.  xxxi.  50).  This  right 
of  spoil  and  prey  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  military  institutions  where  the  army  received 

no  pay.  771^  shalal,  that  is,  the  armour,  clothes, 
money,  and  furniture,  and  n"lp?D  malkoch,  prey, 
consisting  of  the  captives  and  live  stock,  were 
collected  into  one  general  mass,  and  then  distri- 
buted as  stated  above;  or,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  were  shared  in  great  part  by  the  crown, 
which  then,  no  doubt,  took  care  to  subsist  the 
army  and  grant  military  rewards.  [Arms  ; 
Armour;  Encampment;  Engines;  Forti- 
fications ;  StandardsJ — C.  H.  S. 

WARS  OF  THE  LORD.     [Scripture.] 

WASHING.     [Ablution.] 

WASHING  OF  FEET.  The  custom  of 
washing  the  feet  held,  in  ancient  times,  a  place 
among  the  duties  of  hospitality,  being  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  guest,  and  a  token  of 
humble  and  afiectionate  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  entertainer.  It  had  its  origin  in  circumstances 
for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  East. 

In  general,  in  warm  Oriental  climes,  cleanliness 
is  of  the  highest  consequence,  particularly  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  leprosy.  The  East  knows 
nothing  of  the  factitious  distinctions  which  prevail 
in  these  countries  between  sanatory  regulations 
and  religious  duties ;  but  the  one,  as  much  as  tlie 
other,  is  considered  a  part  of  that  great  system  of 
obligations  under  which  man  lies  towards  God. 
What,  therefore,  the  healtti  demands,  religion  is 
af.  hand  to  sanction.  Cleanliness  is  in  conse- 
quence not  next  to  godliness,  but  a  part  of  godli- 
ness itself. 

As  in  this  Oriental  view  may  be  found  the 
prigin  and  reason  of  much  of  what  the  Mosaic 
law  lays  down  touching  clean  and  unclean,  so 
the  practice  of  feet-washing  in  particular,  which 
considerations  of  purity  and  personal  propriety 
recommended,  hospitality  adopted  and  religion 
sanctioned. 

In  temperate  climes  bathing  is  far  too  much 
neglected ;  but  in  the  East  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  would  render 
}^  ablution  of  the  body  peculiarly  desirable,  and 
make  feet-washing  no  less  gratefiil  than  salutary 
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to  the  weary  traveller.  The  foot,  tofi,  was  "Um 
protected  than  witli  us.  In  Uie  earliest  ages  it 
probably  had  no  covering ;  and  the  sundal  wom 
in  later  times  was  little  else  tlian  the  sole  of  out 
shoe  bound  under  the  foot.  Even  this  defence, 
however,  was  ordinarily  laid  aside  on  entering  a 
house,  in  which  the  inmates  were  either  barefoot 
or  wore  nothing  but  slippers. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  is  among  the  most 
ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  obligatory,  of  the  rites 
of  Eastern  hospitality.  From  Gen.  Kviii.  4,  xix. 
2,  it  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  days 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  In  Gen.  xxiv.  32,  also, 
'  Abraham's  servant '  is  provided  with  water  to 
wash  his  feet,  and  the  men's  feet  that  were  with 
him.  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xix.  21.  From  I  Sam.  xxv.  41,  it  appears  that 
the  rite  was  sometimes  performed  by  servants  and 
sons,  as  their  appropriate  duty,  regarded  as  of  a 
humble  character.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  token  of  affectionate  regard,  it  was  a  sign 
of  humility. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  is  found  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  wliere  our  Saviour 
is  represented  as  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples, 
with  whom  he  had  taken  supper.  Minute  parti- 
culars are  given  in  the  sacred  narrative,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied,  as  presenting  a  true 
Oriental  picture.  From  ver.  12,  sq.,  it  is  clear 
that  the  act  was  of  a  symbolical  nature;  designed 
to  teach,  a  fortiori,  brotherly  humility  and  good- 
will. If  the  master  had  performed  for  his  scholars 
an  act  at  once  so  lowly  yet  so  needful,  how  much 
more  were  the  disciples  themselves  bound  to  con- 
sider any  Christian  service  whatever  as  a  duty 
whic)i  each  was  to  perform  for  the  other.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  particular  act  is,  that 
love  dignifies  any  service ;  that  all  high  and  proud 
thoughts  are  no  less  imchristian  than  selfish ;  and 
that  the  sole  ground  of  honour  in  the  church  of 
Christ  is  meek,  gentle,  and  sell-forgetting  bene- 
volence. 

It  was  specially  customary  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord  to  wash  before  eating  (Matt.  xv.  2 ;  Luke 
xi.  38).  This  was  also  tlie  practice  with  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  in  Iliad,  x.  577. 
From  Martial  (Epig.  iii.  50,  3,  Deposui  soleas), 
we  see  it  was  usual  to  lay  aside  tiie  shoes,  lest  they 
should  soil  the  linen.  The  usage  is  still  found 
among  the  Orientals  (Niebuhr,  b.  51;  Shaw,  \). 
202).  But  Jesus  did  not  pay  a  scrujiulous  regard 
to  the  practice,  and  hence  drew  blame  upon  him- 
self from  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xi.  3S).  In  this 
our  Lord  was  probably  influenced  by  the  supersti- 
tious abuses  and  foolish  misinterpretations  con- 
nected with  washing  before  meat.  For  the  same 
reason  he  may  purposely  have  postponed  the  act 
of  washing  his  disciples'  feet  till  after  supper,  lest, 
while  he  was  teaching  a  new  lesson  of  humility, 
he  might  add  a  sanction  to  current  and  baneful 
errors  [Ablution]. 

Vessels  of  no  great  value  ajipear  to  have  been 
ordinarily  kept  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose. 
These  vess*els  would  gain  nothing  in  estimation 
from  the  lowly,  if  not  mean,  office  for  which  they 
were  employed.  Hence,  probably,  the  explanation 
of  Ps.  Ix.  8,  '  Moab  is  my  wash-pot.'  Slave*, 
moreover,  were  commonly  employed  in  washmg 
the  feet  of  guests.  The  passage,  then,  in  effect 
declares  the  Moabites  to  be  the  meanest  o*  Qod'i 
instruments. 
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WATER. 
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Hie  union  of  affectionate  atteotion  and  lowly  first  extended  from  sun-set  to  our  ten  o'clock,  ^ 

wrrice   is  found   indicated   by  feet-washing   in  second  from  ten  at  night  till  two  in  tne  mom- 

1  Tim.  V.  10,  where,   among   the   signs  of  the  ing,  and  the  third  from   that  hour  till  sun-rise 

widows  that  were  to  be  honoured— supported,  that  (Ideler,  Chronol.  i.  486).— J.  R.  B. 

is,  at  the  expense  of  the  church— this  is  given,  if  WATER.     No  one  can  read  far  in  the  sacred 

any  one 'have  washed  the  saints' feet.'  Scriptures   without  being   reminded  of  the  vast 

Feet-washing  (pedilavium)   became,  as  might  importance  of  water  to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine, 

be  expected,  a  part  of  the  observances  practised  in  and   indeed   in   every   country 


the  early  Christian  church.  The  real  signification, 
however,  was  soon  forgotten,  or  overloaded  by  su- 
perstitious feelings  and  mere  outward  practices. 
Traces  of  the  practice  abound  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  remnants  of  the  abuse  are  still  to  be 
found,  at  least  in  the  Romish  church.  The  reader, 
who  wishes  to  see  an  outline  of  these,  may  consult 
Siegel,  Handbtcch  der  ch.  AUerthiimer,  ii.  156, 
aq.— J.  R.  B. 

WATCH,  in  Hebrew  IIOB',  denoting  « to  cut 
into,'  thence  '  to  impress  on  the  mind,'  *  to  observe,' 
•  to  watch  ;'  or  JIB  V,  the  original  meaning  of  which 
is  '  to  look  out,'  thence  '  to  watch ;'  as  in  English) 
'  to  keep  a  look  out,'  is  a  nautical  phrase  for  '  to 
watch.'    Watching  must  have  been  coeval  with 
danger,  and  danger  arose  as  soon  as  man  became 
the  enemy  of  man,  or  had  to  guard  against  the 
attacks  of  wild  animals.     Accordingly  we  find 
traces  of  the  practice  of  watching  in  early  portions 
of  the  Hebrew  annals.      Watching   must   have 
been  carried  to  some  degree  of  completeness  in 
Egypt,  for  we  learn  from  Exod.  xiv.  24,  that  the 
practice  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  caused 
the  night  to  be  divided  into  different  watches  or 
portions,  mention  being   made  of  the  '  morning 
watch.'     Compare  1  Sam.  xi.  11.     In  the  days 
of  the  Judges   (vii.   19)   we   find    'the   middle 
watch '  mentioned.  See  Luke  xii.  38.     At  a  later 
period  Isaiah  plainly  intimates  (xxi.  5,  6),  that 
there  was  a  watch-tower  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
it  was   customary  on  extraordinary  occasions  to 
set    a  watchman.      Watchmen  were,    however, 
even  at  an  earlier  day,  customarily  employed  in 
the  metropolis,  and  their  post  was  at  the  gates 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  sq.  ;    2  Kings  ix.    17,  sq. ; 
Ps.  cxxvii.  1;  Prov.  viii.  34),  where  they  gave 
signals  and  information,  either  by  their  voice  or 
with   the  aid   of  a  trumpet  (Jer.  vi.   17;  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  6).     At  night  watchmen  were  accustomed 
to  perambulate  tlie  city  (Cant.  iii.  3;  v.  7).     In 
the  New  Testament  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
second,   the  third,  and  the  fourth  watch  (Luke 
xii.  38 ;  Matt.  xiv.  25).     The  space  of  the  na- 
tural tiight,  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  ancient  Jews  divided  into  three  equal 
parts  of  four  hours  each.     But  the  Romans,  iroi- 


to  which  their 
history  introduces  us  ;  and  more  particularly  in 
the  deserts  in  which  they  wandered  on  leaving 
Egypt,  as  well  as  those  into  which  they  before  or 
afterwards  sent  their  flocks  for  pasture.  A  subject 
of  such  importance  necessarily,  therefore,  claims 
considerable  attention  in  a  Biblical  Cyclopaedia. 
The  natural  waters  have  already  been  disposed 
of  in  the  articles  Palestine  and  River  ;  and  in 
Cistern  and  Jerusalem  notice  has  been  taken 
of  some  artificial  collections.  It  now  remains  to 
complete  the  subject,  under  the  present  head,  by 
the  addition  of  such  details  as  may  not  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  articles  referred  to. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  absence  of  small 
rivers,  through  the  want  of  rain  in  summer,  renders 
the  people  of  the  settled  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
deserts,  entirely  dependent  upon  tlie  water  derived 
from  wells,  and  that  preserved  in  cisterns  and 
reservoirs,  during  the  summer  and  autumn ;  and 
gives  an  importance  unknown  in  our  humid  cli- 
mate to  the  limited  supply  thus  secured. 

With  respect  to  reservoirs,  the  articles  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  will  supply  all  the  in- 
formation necessary,  except  that  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  so- 
called  Pools  of  Solomon,  near  Bethlehem,  which 
being  supplied  from  fountains,  furnish  some  cha- 
racteristics which  distinguish  them  from  cisterns, 
and  deserve  attention  as  ancient  works  of  pro- 
bably Hebrew  art.  The  tradition  which  ascribea 
them  to  Solomon  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
passage  in  which  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  (usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  Solomon)  speaks  of  his  un- 
dertakings: '  1  made  me  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  I  planted  in  them  trees  of  all  kinds  of  fruits; 
I  made  me  ^00/5  of  xoater,  to  water  therewith 
the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees'  (Eccles,  ii. 
5,  6).  To  these  allusion  is  also  supposed  to  be 
made  in  Canticles  (iv.  12):  '  A  garden  en- 
closed is  my  sister,  my  spouse  ;  a  spring  shut  up, 
a  fountain  sealed.'  In  short  we  have  here  a 
small  secluded  valley,  obviously  the  site  of  an 
ancient  garden,  with  reservoirs  of  water  supplied 
by  a  '  shut  up*  fountain.  Hence  the  valley  itself 
goes  among  old  travellers  by  the  name  of  Hortus 
Conclusus.  It  is  also  conceived  to  be  the  spot 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  who  says :  *  There  was 
about  fifty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  a    certain 


tating   the  Greeks,  divided  ^the  ni_ght  into  four    place  called  Etham,  very  pleasant  in  fine  gardens, 

i  and  abounding  in  rivulets  of  water,  whither  Solo- 

mon was  wont  to  'go  forth  in  the  morning,  sitting 
on  high  in  his  chariot'  {Antiq.  8.  7).  Maundrell 
(p.  86)  thinks  that  the  pools  were  very  probably 
made  by  Solomon  ;  but  '  for  the  gardens,'  he  says, 
'  one  may  safely  affirm  that  if  Solomon  made  them 
in  the  rocky  ground  which  is  now  assigned  for 
them,  he  demonstrated  greater  power  and  wealth 
in  finishing  his  design,  than  he  did  wisdom  i» 
choosing  the  place  for  it.'  But  Ilasselquist  (p. 
145),  a  better  judge,  says:  'The  jilace  will  well 
admit  that  Solomon  might  have  formed  a  garden 
here,  though  it  is  not  by  nature  an  agreeable  situ- 
ation, being  in  a  bottom  ;  but  perhaps  this  great 


watches  {vigilia;'),  and  the  Jews,  from  the  time 
they  came  under  subjection  to  the  Romans, 
following  this  Roman  custom,  also  divided  the 
night  into  four  watches,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
three  hours :  these  four  periods  Mark  (xiii.  35) 
has  distinguished  by  the  terms  oij/e,  fifffovvKTiov, 
aKeKrpo(pwi'ia,Trpa>t(BiixtoTf,  Lex.  Talmud;  Fis- 
cherus,  Probis.  de  Vitiis  Lex.  N.  Test.).  The 
terms  by  which  the  old  Hebrew  division  of  the 
night  was  characterized  are,  1.  the  first  watch, 
B'KT  ni'lJDK'K,  beginning  of  the  watches  (Lam. 
ii.  19);  2.  '  the  middle  watch,'  mi3*nn  mOK'K 
(Judg.  vii,  19);  3.  'the  morning  watch,'  miDtJ'N 
•pan  (Ueut.  xiv.  24;    1  Sam.  xi,  11).     The 
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prince  might  choose  to  improve  nature  by  art,  aa 
many  other  potentates  have  done.'  The  fact  ii, 
that  a  valley  kejjt  always  verdant  by  the  singular 
abundance  of  water,  afforded  peculiar  advantages 
in  this  country  for  a  pleasure-ground.  Mariti  re- 
marks {Voyage,  ii.  388)  :  'Nature  has  still  pre- 
served its  original  fertility  to  the  valley  of  Hortus 
Conclusus.  Although  but  little  cultivated,  the  soil 
still  produces  a  tolerable  quantity  of  cotton  and 
various  kinds  of  grain.  There  are  also  seen  fine 
jflantations  of  fruit-trees,  affording  the  most 
juicy  fruits  of  the  country.  Various  flowers  and 
many  fragrant  plants  grow  there  naturally  at 
all  seasons,  among  which  are  thyme,  rosemary, 
marjorum,  sage,  absinthium,  persil,  rue,  ranun- 
culuses, and  anemones.'  De  Breves  {Voyage,  p. 
180)  long  bore  similar  testimony,  though  he  was 
there  in  the  very  unfavourable  month  of  July ;  he 
describes  the  valley  as  '  always  green,'  and,  besides 
the  plants  just  named,  cultivated  by  nature's 
own  kindly  hand,  he  adds  oranges,  citrons,  and 
pomegranates  to  the  fruits  which  grow  there. 
Zuallart  {Voyage,  iv.  3)  says  that  several  species 
of  rare  plants  were  found  in  the  valley,  and 
seems  to  insinuate  the  probability  that  they  had 
been  propagated  from  exotic  plants  which  Solo- 
mon introduced  into  his  gardens. 

Of  the  pools  a  very  good  description  is  given 
by  Dr.  Wilde  {Narrative,  ii.  420)  :  'At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  we  arrived  at  three  enor- 
mous tanks,  sunk  in  the  side  of  a  sloping  ground, 
and  which  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
considered  to  be  the  workmansliip  of  Solomon  ; 
and  certainly  they  are  well  worthy  the  man  to 
whom  tradition  has  assigned  their  construction. 
These  reservoirs  are  each  upon  a  distinct  level, 
one  above  the  other,  and  are  capable  of  holding 
an  immense  body  of  water.  They  are  so  con- 
structed, both  by  conduits  leading  directly  from 
one  another,  and  by  what  may  be  termed  anas- 
tamosing  branches,  that  when  the  water  in  the 
upper  one  has  reached  to  a  certain  height,  the 
surplus  flows  oft'  into  the  one  below  it,  and  so  on 
into  the  third.  These  passages  were  obstructed 
and  the  whole  of  the  cisterns  were  out  of  repair 
when  we  visited  them,  so  that  there  was  hardly 
any  water  in  the  lowest,  while  the  upper  one  was 
nearly  full  of  good  pure  water.  Small  aqueducts 
lead  from  each  of  these  cisterns  to  a  main  one 
that  conducts  the  water  to  Jerusalem.  They  are 
all  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  hard  whitish  ce- 
ment, and  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  bottom  of 
each,  similar  to  some  of  those  in  the  holy  city. 
Where  the  lowest  cistern  joins  the  valley  of  Etham 
it  is  formed  by  an  embankment  of  earth,  and  has 
a  sluice  to  draw  off  the  water  occasionally.  A 
short  distance  from  the  upper  pool  I  descended 
into  a  narrow  stone  chamber,  through  which  the 
water  passes  from  the  neighbouring  spring  on  its 
course  to  the  cisterns.  This  likewise  has  a  tra- 
ditionary tale  to  tell ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  sealed 
fountain  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  4th 
and  5th  chapters  of  the  Canticles.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  this  place,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
several  springs  empty  themselves  into  these  reser- 
voirs, which  are  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  partly  built  with  masonry. 

*  Nigli  to  the  upper  part  there  is  a  large  square 
castle,  apparently  of  an  order  of  architecture  be- 
longing to  the  Christian  era  ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility 10  placed  to  guard  these  waterworks  during 
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the  period  of  the  hoTy  war,  for  we  know  to  w  hat 
extiemities  some  of  the  early  crusaders  wert  re- 
duced from  the  different  wells  being  jmisoned  by 
the  enemy  upon  their  approach  to  Jerusalem. 

*  These  fountains  having  been  already  de- 
scribed by  Maundrell,  Pococke,  and  others,  I 
shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  them,  excejjt  to  men- 
tion two  circumstances,  that  it  appears  extraordi- 
nary they  have  not  been  adverted  to  by  former 
travellers  ;  the  first  is,  their  great  similarity  to  the 
fountains  assigned  to  Solomon  at  Ras-el-Ain, 
near  Tyre;  and  the  fact  of  both  being  natural 
springs,  that  were  pent  up  so  as  to  raise  tiie  wafer 
they  contained  to  the  level  of  its  final  destination. 
The  second  is,  that  these  springs  were  originally 
collected  into  one  stream,  which  must  then  have 
formed  a  considerable  rivulet,  and  running 
through  this  valley,  finally  discharged  its  waters 
into  the  Asphaltine  lake. 

'  On  our  return  to  the  city  we  followed  the  track 
of  the  aqueduct  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  and  after- 
wards crossed  it  in  several  places  on  tiie  road.  It 
is  very  small,  but  the  water  runs  in  it  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  as  we  could  perceive  by  the 
open  places  left  in  it  here  and  there.  From  tlie 
very  tortuous  course  that  this  conduit  takes  in 
following  the  different  sinuosities  of  the  ground, 
being  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  beneath 
the  surface,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself 
that  it  does  not  run  up  hill,  as  many  have  sup- 
posed. Finally,  it  crosses  over  tlie  valley  of  Re- 
phaim,  on  a  series  of  arches,  to  the  north  of  the 
lower  pool  of  Gihon,  and  winding  round  the 
southern  horn  of  Zion,  is  lost  to  view  in  the  ruins 
of  the  city.  It  very  probably  supplied  tlie  pool 
of  Bethesda,  after  having  traversed  a  course  of  Cei- 
tainly  not  less  than  from  tliirteen  to  fifteen  miles.' 

To  this  very  clear  description  we  have  only  to 
add  the  measurements  of  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl. 
Researches,  ii.  165) : — 

Lower  Pool. — Length,  582  feet ;  breadth  at 
the  east  end,  207  feet;  at  the  west  end,  148  feet; 
depth  at  the  east  end,  50  feet,  of  which  6  feet 
water  (in  the  month  of  May). 

Middle  Fool. — Distance  above  lower  pool,  248 
feet;  length,  423  feet;  breadth  at  the  east  end, 
250  feet ;  at  the  west  end,  160  feet ;  depth  at  the 
east  end,  39  feet,  of  which  14  feet  water. 

Upper  Pool. — Distance  above  middle  pool, 
160  feet ;  length,  380  feet ;  breadth  at  the  east 
end,  236  feet ;  at  the  west  end,  229  feet ;  depth 
at  east  end,  25  feet,  of  which  l5  feet  water. 

Lord  Nugent  {Lands  Classical  and  Sacred, 
ii.  11)  makes  the  pools  a  few  feet  larger  each 
way,  but  admits  that  Robinson's  measurement 
may  probably  have  been  more  exact  than  his  own. 

With  respect  to  wells,  their  importance  is  very 
great,  especially  in  the  desert,  where  tlie  means 
of  forming  them  are  deficient,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
ply of  labour  necessary  for  such  undertakings, 
which,  after  all,  are  not  always  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  supply  of  water.  Hence  in  such 
situations,  and  indeed  in  the  settled  countries 
also,  the  wells  are  of  tlie  utmost  value,  and  the  wa- 
ter in  most  cases  is  very  frugally  used  (Num.  xx. 
17-19 ;  Deut.  ii.  6,  28  ;  Job  xxii.  7).  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  not  merely  the  value  of  the  well  itself,  but 
certain  other  considerations  that  explain  the  con- 
tests about  wells  which  we  find  in  the  histories  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi.  25  31 ;  xxvi. 
15-22).  Here  we  see  that  the  people  of  the  country 
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•trenuonsly  contested  the  right  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  wells  which  they  digged,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  fill  up  again  (instead  of  leaving  open  for 
their  own  use)  the  wells  which  Abraham  had 
opened.  The  fact  is,  however,  that,  at  the  present 
day,  to  dig  a  well  at  a  station  remote  from  a  sup- 
oly  of  water,  is  the  most  difficult  and  arduous 
operation  which  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  clan  under- 
takes ;  and  the  benefits  of  such  a  work  are  so  highly 
appreciated,  that  the  property  in  the  well  becomes 
vested  in  him  and  in  his  heirs  for  ever.  While 
liis  clan  is  encamped  near  it,  no  persons  not  be- 
longing to  it  can  draw  water  from  the  well  without 
his  leave.  This  right  exists,  however,  only  on  the 
understanding  that  the  well  is  maintained  in  good 
condition ;  for  if  it  gets  out  of  repair,  or  is  choked 
up,  and  remains  in  this  state  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  property  in  it  lapses  to  the  person  or 
tribe  by  whom  it  is  restored  to  a  serviceable  con- 
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dition.  This  is  the  law  of  the  desert ;  but  as  iti 
application  to  the  Scriptural  questions  respecting 
the  property  of  wells  is  important,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  introduce  from  the  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine  (p.  61)  a  passage  bearing  strongly  oc 
the  subject :  '  Abraham  had  digged  a  well  near 
his  encampment,  and  of  tlie  use  of  this  the  "  ser- 
vants "  (probably  the  herdsmen)  of  Abimelech  had 
violently  deprived  him.  As  men  seldom  act 
without  some  reason,  or  show  of  reason,  which  is 
deemed  satisfactory  to  themselves,  it  may  seem 
likely  that  .\bimelech's  people  doubted  the  right 
of  Abraham  to  apply  the  law  of  the  desert  to  the 
common-lands  of  an  appropriated  territory,  and 
to  claim  the  exclusive  jrossession  of  the  well  he 
had  dug  in  such  a  land.  If  their  view  had  been 
just,  however,  it  could  only  have  entitled  them  to 
a  share  of  the  water,  and  not  have  justified  them 
in  assuming  that  exclusive  possession  which  they 
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denied  to  the  party  at  whose  expense  the  benefit 
had  been  secured.  But  taking  into  account  some 
transactions  of  rather  later  date,  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  cause  of  all  the  differences  about 
wells  which  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  of  Isaac,  lay  deeper  than  this  account  sup- 
poses, and  must  be  sought  in  a  country  more 
similarly  circumstanced,  than  the  open  deserts,  to 
that  in  which  the  patriarch  was  at  tliis  time  so- 
journing. The  best  analogy  is  offered  in  Persia. 
There  all  waste  lands — that  is,  all  lands  which  are 
uncultivable  from  wanting  the  means  of  irrigation 
— are  called  '  God's  lands  ;'  and  altliough  the  king 
is  regarded  as  the  general  proprietor  of  tlie  soil, 
■uch  lands  are  free  for  any  uses  to  which  they  can 
be  applied ;  and  whoever  procures  the  means  of 
irrigation  becomes  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which 
he  thus  renders  cultivable.  Now,  as  among  the 
immemorialiy  ancient  usages  of  the  East,  none 


are  more  ancient  than  those  which  relate  to  tlie 
occupation  of  land,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  a  similar  usage  to  this  existed  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  anxiety  of  the  Philistines  about  the  wells  dug 
by  Abraham  arose  from  the  apprehension  that  by 
the  formation  of  such  wells  he  would  be  understood 
to  create  a  lien  on  the  lands  in  which  they  lay, 
and  would  acquire  an  indefeasible  right  of  occu- 
pation, or  rather  of  possession  ;  and  it  might  seem 
to  them  inconvenient  that  so  powerful  a  clan 
should  acquire  such  a  right  in  the  soil  of  so  small 
a  territory  as  that  which  belonged  to  them.  Hence 
their  care,  when  Abraham  afterwards  left  their  part 
of  the  country,  to  fill  up  the  wells  which  he  had 
digged  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  renewed  and  more 
bitter  strife  with  Isaac  when  he,  on  arriving  there, 
proceeded  to  clear  out  those  wells  and  to  dig  new 
ones  himself.    That  Isaac  also  pursued  cultiva* 
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tion  to  •owe  extent  in  the  lands  for  which  he  had 
djus  secured  the  means  of  irrigation,  is  a  remark- 
able corroboration  of  the  view  we  now  take,  as  he 
certainly  might,  in  this  way,  but  we  know  not  how 
he  could  otherwise  acquire  such  a  proprietary 
right  as  could  alone  entitle  him  to  cultivate  the 
■»iL 
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•  Abimelech,  in  reply  to  the  complaint  of  Abra- 
ham respecting  the  well,  declared  that  the  con- 
duct of  his  servants  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
him,  and  that,  indeed,  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  heard  anything  of  the  matter  ;  and  he  made 
no  objection  to  the  proposal  of  Abraham,  that  the 
recognition  of  his  (the  patriarch's)  right  to  the  well 
should  form  a  part  of  the  proposed  covenant. 
This  proposal,  thus  represented  as  the  sole  matter 
for  which  Abraham  himself  took  care  to  provide 
in  a  solemn  engagement  with  the  king  of  the 
Philistines,  is,  perhaps,  as  striking  an  indication 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  water  in  those 
Eastern  countries  as  can  anywhere  be  found.  Both 
parties  then  swore  to  the  covenant,  the  terms  of 
which  have  thus  been  stated  ;  and  as  a  memorial 
of  tlie  transaction,  and  in  particular  of  his  acknow- 
ledged right  to  the  well,  the  patriarch  gave  it  the 
name  of  Beer-sheba,  the  well  of  the  oath.  This 
imposition  of  commemorative  names  upon  places 
was  the  principal  of  various  methods  which  were 
resorted  to  in  these  earliest  ages  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  events  and  contracts,  in  the  absence  of 
those  written  documents  which  were  afterwards 
found  more  suitable  for  such  purposes.' 

It  appears  in  Scripture  that  the  wells  were  some- 
times owned  by  a  number  of  persons  in  common, 
and  that  flocks  were  brought  to  them  for  watering 
on  appointed  days,  in  an  order  previously  arranged. 
A  well  was  often  covered  with  a  great  stone,  which 
being  removed,  the  person  descended  some  steps 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  on  liis  return 
poured  into  a  trough  that  which  he  had  brought 
up  (Gen.  xxiv.  11-15;  xxix.3-10;  Exod.  ii.  16; 
Judg.  V.  11).  There  is,  in  fact,  no  intimation  of 
any  other  way  of  drawing  water  from  wells  in 
Scripture.  But  as  this  could  only  be  applicable 
in  cases  where  the  well  was  not  deep,  we  must 
assume  that  they  had  the  use  of  those  contrivances 
which  are  still  employed  in  the  East,  and  some 
of  which  are  known  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments to  have  been  very  ancient.  This  conclusion 
is  the  more  probable  as  the  wells  in  Palestine  are 
mostly  deep  (Prov.  xx.  5  ;  John  iv.  1 1).  Jacob's 
well  near  Shechem  is  said  to  be  120  feet  deep,  with 
only  fifteen  feet  of  water  in  it  (Maundrell,  Journey, 
March  24) ;  and  the  labour  of  drawing  from  so  deep 
a  well  probably  originated  the  first  '•eluctance  of 
the  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water  for  Jesus  : 
*8ir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well 
U  deep.'  From  this  deeper  kind  of  well  the  water 
b  drawQ  by  hand  in  a  leathern  bucket  not  too 
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heavy,  sometimes  by  a  windlass,  but  oftencr, 
when  the  water  is  only  of  moderate  depth,  by  tii« 
thadoof,  which  is  the  most  common  and  simple 
of  all  the  machines  used  in  the  East  for  raising 
water,  whether  from  wells,  reservoirs,  or  rivers. 
This  consists  of  a  tapering  lever  unequally  balanced 
upon  an  upright  body  variously  constructed,  and 
from  the  smaller  end  of  which  is  suspended  the 
bucket  by  a  rope.  This  when  lowered  into  the 
well,  is  raised  full  of  water  by  the  weight  of  the 
heavier  end.  By  this  contrivance  the  manual 
power  is  applied  in  lowering  the  bucket  into  the 
well,  for  it  rises  easily,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
regulate  the  ascent.  This  machine  is  in  use  under 
slight  modifications  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  was  so  from  the  most  remote  ages  to  the 
present  day.  The  specimen  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaffa.  The 
water  of  wells,  as  well  as  of  fountains,  was  by  the 
Hebrews  called  'living  water,'  translated  '  running 
water,'  and  was  highly  esteemed  (Lev.  xiv.  5  ; 
Num.  xix.  17).  It  was  thus  distinguished  from 
water  preserved  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs. 

WEAPONS.     [Arms.] 

WEASEL  (iVn  choled).  Although,  under  the 
head  Mole,  we  have  given  choled  as  its  He- 
brew synonyme,  yet  such  is  the  vagueness  of 
Oriental  denominations,  and  the  necessity  of  no- 
ticing certain  species  which,  from  their  importance, 
cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  altogether 
disregarded  in  the  Bible,  that  in  this  place  a  few 
words  descriptive  of  the  species  of  Viverridee  and 
Muste/idee,  known  to  reside  in  and  near  Pales- 
tine, and  supposed  to  be  collectively  designated 
by  the  term  tzigim,  may  not  be  irrelevant. 
They  appear,  both  anciently  and  among  our- 
selves, collected  into  a  kind  of  group,  under  an 
impression  that  they  belong  to  the  feline  family  j 
nence  we,  like  the  ancients,  still  use  the  words  civet- 
cat,  tree-cat,  pole-cat,  &c. ;  and,  in  reality,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  species  have  partially  retrac- 
tile claws,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  being  contractile 
like  those  of  cats,  of  which  they  even  bear  the 
spotted  and  streaked  liveries.  All  such  naturally 
have  arboreal  habits,  and  from  their  low  lengthy 
forms  are  no  less  disposed  to  burrow ;  but  many 
of  them,  chiefly  in  other  hemispheres,  are  excellent 
swimmers.  One  of  these  species,  allied  to,  if  not 
the  same  as,  genetta  harbara,  is  the  Thela  jElan, 
by  Bochart  described  as  having  '  various  colours, 
and  as  being  spotted  like  a  ])ard.  In  Syria  it  is 
called  sephka,  in  Arabia  zebzeh,  and  lives  by 
hunting  birds  and  shaphans.  There  are  besides, 
in  the  same  region,  the  nimse,  ferret  or  pole- 
cat (putorius  vulgaris),  for  these  two  are  not 
specifically  distinct ;  fert-el-heile,  the  weasel 
(rnustela  vulgaris  Africana),  diflering  from  ours 
chiefly  in  its  superior  size  and  darker  colours. 
A  paradoxurus,  identical  with  or  nearly  allied  to 
P.  typus,  occurs  in  Arabia ;  for  it  seems  these 
animals  are  found  wherever  there  axe  palmiferx^ 
the  date-palm  in  particular  being  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  species.  Two  or  three  varieties,  or 
perhaps  species,  of  nems  occur  in  Egypt  solely  ; 
for  the  name  is  again  generical  in  the  Arabian 
dialects,  and  denotes  the  ichneumon.  Arabia 
Proper  has  several  other  animals,  not  clearly 
distinguished,  though  belonging  to  the  families 
here  noticed ;  but  whii;h  of  these  are  the  nm 
giab  and   the  simur,    or  the  alphanex  of  Iba 
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Oiaai^i»en-Abdulbar,  quoted  by  Bochart,  U  un- 
determined ;  albeit  they  evidently  belong  to  the 
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Iribes  of  vermin  mammals  of  that  region,  ex- 
cepting as  regards  the  last  mentioned,  now  known 
to  be  a  kind  of  miniature  fox  (megaloHs  zerda, 
Ham.  Sm'itli),  or  fennec  of  Bruce,  who  never- 
theless confounded  it  with  paradoxurtis  typus, 
cr  an  allied  species  which  equally  frequents  palm- 
trees  :  but  the  fennec  does  not  climb.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  point  out  the  cats,  tree-cats,  and 
civet-cats  noticed  by  the  poet  Nemesianus,  who 
was  of  African  birth  ;  or  by  the  Arabian  Damir, 
who  makes  no  further  distinctive  mention  of  them 
[Cat].— C.  H.  S, 

WEAVING  is  too  necessary  an  art  not  to  have 
existed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  in  all  nations  come  into 
existence  with  the  first  dawnings  of  civilization. 
The  Egyptians  had,  as  might  be  expected,  already 
made  considerable  progress  therein  when  the 
Israelites  tarried  amongst  them ;  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  of  the  arts  of  life,  they  became 
the  instructors  of  that  people.  Textures  of  cotton 
and  of  flax  were  woven  by  them  ;  whence  we  read 
of  the  '  vestures  of  fine  linen '  with  which  Pharaoh 
arrayed  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42)  ;  terms  which  show 
that  the  art  of  fabricating  cloth  had  been  success- 
fully cultivated.  Indeed  Egypt  was  celebrated 
among  the  Hebrews  for  its  manufacturing  skill. 
Thus  Isaiah  (xix.  9)  speaks  of  '  them  that  work 
in  fine  flax,  and  them  that  weave  net-works.'  That 
these  fabrics  dis])layed  taste  as  well  as  skill,  may 
be  inferred  from  Ezekiel  xxvii.  7,  '  Fine  linen 
with  broidered  work  from  Egypt.'  So  in  Prov. 
vii.  16,  '  I  have  decked  my  couch  with  coverings 
of  tapestry,  with  fine  linen  of  Egypt.'  If,  how- 
ever, tlie  Hebrews  learnt  tlie  art  of  weaving  in 
Egypt,  they  appear  to  have  made  progress  therein 
from  their  own  resources,  even  before  they  entered 
Palestine  ;  for  having  before  them  the  prospect  of 
a  national  establishment  in  that  land,  they  would 
naturally  turn  their  attention  to  the  arts  of  life, 
and  had  leisure,  as  well  as  occasion,  during  their 
sojourn  of  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  for  prac- 
tising those  arts ;  and  certainly  we  cannot  but  un- 
derstand the  words  of  Moses  to  imply  that  the 
skill  spoken  of  in  Excd.  xxxv.  30,  sq.,  came  from 
a  Hebrew,  and  not  a  foreigii  impulse.  Among  the 
Israelites,  weaving,  together  with  spinning,  was 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  females  (Prov. 
xxxi.  13,  19)  ;  nor  did  persons  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinrttion  consider  the  occupation  mean  (Exod. 
/n>r.  25 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7).     But  as  in  Egypt 


males  exclusively,  so  in  Palestine  men  conjointly 
with  women,  wove  (Exod.  xxxv.  35).  From  I 
Chron.  iv.  21,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  ther* 
were  in  Israel  a  class  of  master-manufactureraw 
The  loom,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  the  an- 
cient world,  was  high,  requiring  the  weaver  to 
stand  at  his  employment. 

Connected  with  the  loom,  are  1. 3"1K,  the  shut- 
tle (Job  vii.  6)  i  2.  n^3"IK  ")T3D,  the  weaver's 
beam  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19);  3. 
3^i<l^  'ins  a  weaver's  pin  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  The 
degree  of  skill  to  which  the  Hebrews  attained,  it 
is  difficult  to  measure ;  probably,  as  Egypt  and 
Babylon  already  supplied  tlie  finer  specimens  of 
workmanship,  the  Hebrews  would  content  them- 
selves with  a  secondary  degree  of  excellence ;  but 
many  passages  conduce  to  prove  that  art  preside  d 
over  their  weaving,  as  well  as  that  the  employ- 
ment was  very  common  (Lev.  xiii.  48)  ;  Judg, 
xvi.  13  j  Isa.  xxxviii.  12).  Tlie  stufls  which  they 
wove  were  of  linen,  flax,  and  wool.  Among  rhe 
latter  must  be  reckoned  those  of  camels'  and 
goats'  hair,  which  were  used  by  the  poor  for 
clothing,  and  for  mourning  (Exod.  xxvi.  7; 
xxxv.  6  ;  Matt.  iil.  4).  Garments  woven  in  t'ne 
piece  throughout  so  as  to  need  no  making,  were 
held  in  high  repute:  whence  the  Jews  havti  a 
tradition,  that  no  needle  was  employed  on  the 
clothing  of  the  high-priest,  each  piece  of  which 
was  of  one  continued  texture.  This  notion  throws 
light  on  the  language  used  by  John  xix.  23 — 
*  the  coat  was  without  seam,' — words  that  are  ex- 
plained by  those  which  follow,  and  which  Wet- 
stein  regards  as  a  gloss — 'woven  from  the  top 
throughout.'  This  seamless  coat,  x'Tii)*-'  &ppa^os, 
which  has  lately  given  occasion  to  tlie  great  re- 
ligious reformatory  movement  begim  by  the 
priest  Ronge,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  cur 
Lord,  knowing  that  his  time  was  now  come,  had 
arrayed  himself  in  vestments  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  Messianic  office. — J.  R.  B. 

WEDDING.     [Marriage.] 

WEEK.     [Sabbath.] 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.    [Pentecost,] 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  This  m  a 
subject  on  which  our  knowledge  is  by  no  means 
complete  and  satisfactory.  The  notices  respect- 
ing it  which  the  Bible  supplies  are  fragmentary 
and  scattered ;  and  though  the  Jewish  authoril  ies 
and  Josephus  afford  us  useful  aids,  and  though  the 
topic  has  received  full  and  very  careful  inveuti- 
gation,  still  difficulties  remain,  and  there  are 
points  on  which  we  must  be  content  either  with 
probable  conjecture,  or  an  approximation  to  the 
trutli. 

So  long,  indeed,  as  tiie  subject  was  insulated 
from  its  natural  connections,  and  Hebrew  weights 
and  measures  were  studied  apart  from  those  of 
other  ancient  nations,  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty might  well  be  considerable.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, a  juster  method  of  treatment  has  been  origi- 
nated in  Germany.  The  Roman  measures  came 
from  Greece,  the  Grecian  from  Phoenicia,  the 
Phcenician  from  Babylon.  Accordingly  each 
system  will  throw  light  on  the  other,  and  all  may 
be  made  to  contribute  something  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  weights  and  measures.  Tbia 
method  of  viewing  the  subject,  and  the  satisfactory 
lessons  which  have  been  hence  deduced,  are  to  b* 
ascribed  to  Bockh  {Metrologischeti-  Utttcraiuclnm' 
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gen,  Berlin,  1838),  who,  availing  himself  of  the 
results  ascertained  by  English,  French,  and 
German  scholars,  and  of  the  peculiar  facilities 
atl'orJed  by  a  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
found and  varied  erudition  of  the  Prussian  capital, 
has  succeeded,  by  the  apidication  of  his  unwearied 
industry  and  superior  endowments,  in  showing 
that  the  system  of  weiglits  and  measures  of  Baby- 
lon, Egypt,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  formed  one  great  whole,  with  the  most 
intimate  relationships  and  connections.  Our 
limiteil  space  permits  only  a  very  brief  notice  of 
the  results  wliich  the  inquiries  of  Bbckh  and  his 
school  seem  to  have  ascertained.  We  will  first 
advert  to  the  names  of  tiie  Hebrew  weights  or 
coins.     1.  1DD  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 

round,'  so  that  the  word  denotes  a  circular-shaped 
mass  of  metal.  Thus,  etymologically,  it  may  be 
rendered  '  the  circle.'  In  2  Kings  v.  22  it  is 
translated  *  talent ;'  the  more  exact  determina- 
tion of  its  import  is  fixed  by  the  addition  of  an- 
other noun,  as  *  talent  of  silver '  (2  Kings  v.  22, 
23),  and  'talent  of  gold'  (I  Kings  ix.  14).  2. 
nUO  is  a  word  of  Shemitic  origin,  the  Greek  nva. 
It  occurs  in  the  Coptic  New  Testament  in  the 
forms  amna  and  emna.  In  1  Kings  (x.  17)  it  is 
rendered  'pound.'  3.  /pK*,  weight  in  the  ab- 
stract, the  usual  weight  among  not  only  the 
Hebrews,  but  the  Persians  also — o-i/cAoj.  It  varies 
in  its  import,  and  is  rendered  sJiekel  by  our  trans- 
lators, who  have  thus  merely  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal word.  4.  Vp'^y  '  a  bekah  '  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
26),  is  from  a  root  wiiich  signifies  *  to  divide ;'  hence 
a  moiety  or  half,  'half  a  shekel '  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 
The  word  in  this  application  is  found  only  in  the 
Pentateuch.  5.  mJ,  properly  a  grain,  or,  in  par- 
ticular, the  bean,  or  St.  John's  bread,  carob ; 
hence,  the  smallest  weight.  The  word  is  retained 
in  the  English  translation ;  thus  in  Exod.  xxx.  12, 
'a  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs.'  It  is  obvious  that  no 
determinate  and  satisfactory  unit  in  a  system  of 
weights  can  be  gained  from  a  changeable  object 
like  a  grain.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  We  have  our  grains, 
and  the  Greeks  had  their  oboU. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relations  which  the 
*133,  talent,  bore  to  the  smaller  weights  and  coins, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  those  passages  which 
speak  of  the  formation  of  the  sanctuary.  Ac- 
cording to  Exod.  xxx.  13,  every  Israelite  above 
twenty  years  of  age  had  to  pay  the  poll-tax  of 
half  a  shekel  as  a  contribution  to  the  sanctuary. 
Exod.  xxxviii.  26,  tells  us  that  this  tax  had  to  be 
paid  by  603,550  men.     The  sum  amounted  to 

100  talents  and  1775  sacred  shekels  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  25),  which  are  equal  to  603,550  half,  or 
301,775  sacred  shekels.  Accordingly  the  talent 
contained  3000  sacred  shekels  ;  for  by  deducting 

from        301,775  shekels 
1,775  shekels 
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maneh  is  not  easy,  for  it  depends  on  a  passage 
which  in  the  Hebrew  cannot  be  understood  (Ezek. 
xlv.  12), '  Twenty  shekels,  five  and  twenty  shekels, 
fifteen  shekels  shall  be  your  maneh,'  but  which 
in  the  Septuagint  (Cod.  Alex.)  seems  to  state  that 
a  maneh  was  equal  to  fifty  sacred  shekels.  Thus 
there  ensues  this  table : — 


we  get    300,000  shekels 

to  be  divided  among  100  talents,  making  each 
talent  equal  to  3000  sacred  shekels. 

The  value  of  the  sacred  shekel  in  regard  to  the 
gerah  is  determined  by  Exod.  xxx.  13  ;  Lev. 
xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47;  Ezek.  xlv.  20,  to  be 
twenty  gerahs ;  the  half-shekel,  bekah,  is  equal  to 
ten  gerahs. 

The  determination  of  the  relative  value  of  the 


Kikkar  1 

Maneh  60 

I 

Shekel  3000 

50 

1 

Bekah   6000 

100 

2 

1 

Gerah    60,000 

1000 

20 

10 

1 

The  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  in  commerce,  dates  liack  at  a  very  early 
period  of  history.  A  common,  recognised,  and 
invariable  standard  of  value,  by  means  of  which 
goods,  instead  of  being  exchanged  in  barter,  might 
be  bought  and  sold,  is  indispensable  in  any  but  a 
primitive  state  of  trade.  Accordingly  Abraham 
buys  a  field  by  the  intervention  of  silver.  But 
this  silver  or  gold  must  have  an  acknowledged 
value,  else  it  cannot  answer  its  purposes ;  there 
must  also  be  a  means  of  ascertaining  easily  that 
the  professed  and  ostensible  is  the  real  value  of 
any  particular  portion.  Hence  coins  which  bear 
'  the  image  and  superscription  of  Casar,'  or  some 
token  to  assure  traders  that  the  piece  of  money  is 
right  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.  In  early 
periods  these  tokens  would  obviously  be  imperfect. 
The  quantity  was  ascertained  by  weight,  the 
quality  by  inspection.  If  now  we  inquire  how 
soon  the  Hebrews  possessed  money  of  a  fixed  value, 
we  find  Abraham  himself  buying  a  field  for  •  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  current  with  the  mer- 
chant,' which  value  was  ascertained  by  weight. 
Here  the  shekel  is  a  recognised  ordinary  unit. 
This,  at  least,  is  clear.  The  passage  may  also 
imply  that  the  purchase-money  was  paid,  not  in 
silver  bars,  but  in  silver  pieces,  shekels ;  the 
weighing  being  intended  to  ascertain  that  the 
shekels  were  of  the  proper  value,  which  was  not 
guaranteed  by  the  fixed  and  invariable  characters 
of  a  coin.  It'  we  pass  on  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we 
find  pieces  of  money  of  a  fixed  and  recognised 
value  in  circulation  among  the  Israelites,  and  are 
led  to  see  that  the  amount  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium must  have  been  very  considerable.  In  the 
historical  and  prophetic  writings  of  a  later  period 
mention  is  made  of  tlie  shekel  and  of  other  pieces 
of  money,  so  tliat  their  use  in  commerce  before 
the  Babylonish  captivity  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt.  To  term  these  pieces  of  money  coin 
might  be  to  mislead,  since  the  word  coin  refers 
the  mind  to  the  operations  of  a  government  mint ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  as  pieces  of  money  of  a  fixed 
and  recognised  value  they  must  have  been  of  a 
certain  size,  and  borne  some  distinctive  marks. 
Hence  the  only  difference  between  those  pieces  of 
money  and  coin  lies  in  the  quarter  whence  they 
came — private  or  public, — and  in  the  sanction 
and  authority  which  they  accordingly  carried 
with  them.  The  Talmud  refers  coin,  strictly  sc 
called,  to  the  ante-exilian  period.  What  the  cir- 
culating medium  among  the  Hebrews  was  made 
up  of,  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before  ; 
there  was  the  shekel ;  also  the  sacred  shekel,  if 
this  latter  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  former ; 
then  the  half-shekel,  or  bekah,  which  may  be  a 
name  for  the  ordinary  shekel ;  there  was  also  a 
quarter-shekel,  'the  fourth    part  of  a  shekel  (rf 
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tilver'  (1  Sam.  ix.  8);  and,  finally,  the  smallest 
fllver  coin,  namely  the  gerah.  From  the  passage 
«  Samuel  just  cited  it  appears  clear  that  those 
>ieces  of  money  were  used  in  the  ordinary  com- 
nerce  of  life,  and  we  have  previously  seen  that 
«oney  was  demanded  in  the  service  of  religion. 
In  1  Sam.  ii.  36,  a  word  occurs  (n"11i4<')  dis- 
guised in  the  English  Version,  under  the  phrase 
'a  piece  of  silver,'  which  may  have  been  the 
current  name  for  the  coin  that,  from  its  weight, 
was  called  a  gerah.  It  is  thus  evident  that  there 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period, 
a  very  considerable  and  much  employed  metallic 
circulating  medium. 

Of  these  coins  the  shekel  is  worth  twenty  gerahs ; 
but  there  are  three  shekels  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament — the  ordinary  shekel,  tiie  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  (Exod.  xxx.  1 3),  and  the  shekel  after  the 
king's  weight  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  Are  these  three 
different  kinds?  or  are  they  different  descriptions 
for  the  same  coin? — thus,  is  the  first,  shekel,  the 
common  name?  the  second,  sacred  shekel,  the 
eoin  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  standard  ?  the 
Ihird,  king's  shekel,  the  same  according  to  the 
regal  standard,  the  function  having  passed  from 
the  priests  to  the  monarch?  No  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions  presents  itself,  and  our 
»pace  forbids  more  discussion. 

But  how  are  we  to  gain  a  unit  for  estimating 
the  worth  of  the  ante-exilian  coins,  of  which  not 
one  has  come  down  to  us  ?  Let  us  notice  one  or 
two  facts  connected  with  the  Jewish  post-exilian 
coins.  During  the  exile  the  Israelites  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  money-system 
which  prevailed  in  Babylon.  After  their  return 
home,  and  during  the  Persian  dominion,  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  Persian  coin,  TIOD'11,  the 
darick  (Ezra  ii.  69;  viii.  27  ;  Neh.  vii.  70),  which 
is  Englished  by  '  drachm,'  in  the  Greek  Spaxp.-!]. 
The  coin  was  so  named  after  Darius,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.  Tliese  coins  were  made  according  to  a 
foot,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Attic,  and 
the  standard  weight  of  each  was  1644  Parisian 
grains.  In  the  Greek  period,  under  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Seleucidae,  the  Jews  used  the  coins  of 
these  princes  (1  Mace.  xv.  5,  6) ;  but  when  they 
gained  a  short  national  independence  under  the 
Maccabees,  they  coined  many  of  their  own,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  Maccabaeus. 
Coins  of  Simon  and  his  followers  are  in  existence, 
and  have  been  carefully  studied.  Confining  our 
remarks  to  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  we 
mention  the  following  ascertained  facts :  they 
bear  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  characters, 
and  not  the  square  letter  of  the  modern  Hebrew, 
which  is  derived  from  the  former  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tachygraphy  and  calligraphy.  These 
coins  are  exclusively  of  silver.  The  shekels  and 
half-shekels  belong  to  the  first  and  second  years  of 
Simon's  reign.  Doubts  prevail  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  coins  bearing  date  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  liis  rule,  but  the  shekels  of  his  third  year 
are  admitted  to  be  genuine.     The  coins  of  the  first 

year  bear  the  inscription  HK'np  DPB'IT,  '  Holy 
Jerusalem.'  The  weight  of  the  shekel  varies  some- 
what. The  heaviest  weighs  27 1|  Parisian  grains; 
the  greater  jjart  from  266  to  268  Parisian  grains. 
The  standard  may  approximati  vely  be  taken  at 274 
Parisian  grains,  to  which  Bockh  is  led  by  com- 
parison with  other  systems.     Here,  then,  we  have 
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the  weight  of  the  shekel ;  though  we  cannot  say 
with  certainty  that  it  remained  the  same  in  every 
period  of  the  earlier  history,  yet  this  becomes  very 
probable  when  the  retentiveness  of  customs  which 
characterizes  the  East  is  taken  into  account.  Be- 
sides, the  change  introduced  by  the  Maccabees 
was  a  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  under  in- 
fluences which  would  cause  the  past  to  be  rigidly 
reproduced.  The  shekel  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Ezekiel  is  found  equal  to  twenty  gerahs.  What 
shekel?  The  inscription  '  Holy  Jerusalem'  makes 
it  likely  that  it  was  the  sacred  shekel.  We  thus, 
then,  arrive  at  these  conclusions  : — 

Gerah  137        Par.  grains. 

Bekah,  or  common 

shekel  ,,137  ,, 

Sacred  shekel  , ,     274  , , 

Maneh  ,,     13,700  ,, 

Talent  ,,     822,000         ,, 

These  conclusions  find  corroboration  by  being 
compared  with  the  weig.hts  of  other  Eastern  na- 
tions, and  the  whole  inquiry  authorizes  the  in- 
ference that  one  general  system  prevailed  in  the 
more  civilized  nations,  being  propagated  from  the 
East,  from  an  early  period  of  history. 

In  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  the 
Temple-tax  is  a  didrachm  ;  from  other  sources  we 
know  that  tliis  '  tribute'  was  half  a  shekel ;  and  in 
verse  27  the  stater  is  payment  of  this  tax  for  two 
persons.  Now  the  stater — a  very  common  silver 
Attic  coin,  the  tetradrachm — weighed  328'8  Pa- 
risian grains  :  thus  not  considerably  surpassing 
the  sacred  shekel  (274  Parisian  grains).  Are  we, 
then,  to  hold  the  stater  of  the  New  Testament  for 
an  Attic  tetradrachm?  If  so,  its  agreement  with 
the  sacred  shekel  is  striking.  There  is  reason  in 
the  passage  of  Matthew  and  in  early  writers  for 
regarding  the  two  as  the  same.  And  the  Attic 
tetradrachm  sank  from  its  original  weight  of  328'8 
to  308  and  304.  This  approximation  must  have 
gone  oil  increasing,  for  under  the  empire  a 
drachm  was  equal  to  a  Roman  denarius,  which 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  weighed  69-8  Parisian 
grains.  Four  denarii  were  equal  to  279  Parisian 
grains ;  so  that,  if  the  denarius  is  regarded  as  an 
Attic  drachm,  the  sacred  shekel  may  be  correctly 
termed  a  tetradrachm.  With  this  Josephus  agrees 
(Antiq.  iii.  8.  2),  who  sa)'S  that  the  sliekel  ((TikAosX 
a  Hebrew  coin,  contains  four  Attic  drachms. 

Names  of  measures  of  length  are  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  members  of  the  human  body, 
which  offered  themselves,  so  to  say,  naturally  for 
the  purpose,  and  have  generally  been  used  in 
all  times  and  places  in  instances  where  minute 
accuracy  was  not  demanded.  And  though, 
within  certain  limits,  these  measures  have  ap- 
proached to  sameness — for  the  human  foot,  to 
take  it  as  an  example,  may  have  been  slightly 
over  or  somewhat  under  twelve  inches,  while  it 
never  in  any  generation  extended  to  twenty-four 
inches — yet  was  there  scope  also  for  considerable 
latitude  and  diversity,  and  nothing  like  a  system 
of  normal  measures  can  hence  be  gained,  unless 
means  are  found  for  determining  the  average 
length  of  any  one  of  these  measures,  or  for  fixing 
the  length  which  it  was  intended  to  represent. 

At  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  system  of  measures 
of  length  lies  HDX,  cubit,  the  fore  arm,  or  the 
distance  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of 
the  third  finger.     This  is  a  word  supplied  by  no 
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Hebrew  root,  but  derived  from  tlie  Egyptian 
Mahe,  signifying  '  cubit,'  which,  with  the  game 
meaning,  is  found  in  the  Coptic  in  the  form  Mahi, 
and  with  the  prefix,  Ammahi. 

A  longer  measure,  applied  in  measuring  build- 
ings, was  the  DJp  (Ezek.  xli.  8;  Apoc.  xxi.  15), 
rendered  in  the  common  version  '  reed,'  more  pro- 
perly 'rod.'  In  Judg.  iii.  16,  Ehud's  sword  (not 
•dagger')  is  said  to  have  been  in  length  TDJ. 
As  lie  wore  this  weapon  under  his  mantle,  tlie 
length  of  this  measure  may  be  approximatively 
conjectured. 

Smaller  measures  of  length  were,  1.  DIT,  from  a 
root  meaning  to  expand  (the  hand),  hence  a 
•span.'  Tliis  word  is  found  in  the  Egyptian,  which 
seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Shemitic. 
2.  nati,  tlie  breadth  of  the  hand  (1  Kings  vii.  26  ; 
Exod.  XXV.  25).  3.  ySVN,  the  finger  (Jerem. 
Iii.  21),  the  denomination  of  the  smallest  measure 
of  length.  Thus  we  have  the  breadth  of  the 
finger,  of  the  hand,  of  the  span — the  length  from 
the  tip  of  the  little  finger  to  the  point  of  the 
thumb. — and  the  cubit. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  length  of  these,  we 
take  the  cubit  as  our  standard.  The  longer 
measure,  reed  or  rod,  consists,  in  Ezek.  xli.  8,  of 
six  great  cubits,  that  is,  of  six  such  cubits  as  were 
a  hand's  breadth  longer  than  the  common  cubit 
(Ezek.  xl.  5  ;  xliii.  13).  The  relation  of  zereth, 
span ;  tepach,  hand's  breadth  :  and  ezba.  finger, 
is  not  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  com- 
paring together  Exod.  xxv.  10,  with  Josephus 
i^Antiq.  iii.  6.  5),  we  find  the  span  equal  to  half  a 
cubit,  for  the  length,  which  Moses  terms  two 
cubits  and  a  half,  Josephus  designates  five  spans. 
The  relation  of  tepach  (hand's  breadth)  and 
ezba  (finger)  to  ammah  (cubit)  appears  from 
their  several  names  and  their  import  in  other 
systems.  The  hand's  breadth  is  four  fingers ;  the 
span  contains  three  times  the  breadth  of  the  hand, 
or  twelve  fingers.  This  is  the  view  which  the 
Rabbins  uniformly  take.  We  find  a  similar 
system  among  the  Greeks,  who  reckoned  in  the 
cubit  twenty-four  fingers,  six  hands'  breadths,  and 
two  spans.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Egyptians. 

But  the  ammah  itself  is  not  a  fixed  unit,  for 
in  Ezekiel  we  have  found  a  cubit  which  was  a 
band's  breadth  longer  than  the  common  cubit. 
The  subject  has  been  amply  discussed,  and  opi- 
nions are  various  [Cubit].  We  may  conclude 
that  there  were  two  cubits,  the  sacred  of  seven, 
the  common  of  six  hands'  breadth ;  and  thus 
these  two  cubits  were  to  each  other  as  seven  to 
six,  that  is,  the  sacred  cubit  held  seven  hands' 
breadths  of  the  ordinary  cubit  of  six  hands' 
breadth.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  think 
that  the  sacred  cubit  was  divided  into  seven 
parts.  It  was  the  older,  and  would  be  divided 
according  to  the  duodecimal  method  which  pre- 
vails in  this  matter,  and  accordingly  would 
contain  six  palms  and  twenty-four  fingers,  only 
that  its  fingers  and  palms  were  greater  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  cubit.  This  is  proved  by  the 
express  statements  of  the  Talmud,  according  to 
which  the  sacred,  as  well  as  the  common  cubit, 
contained  six  hands'  breadths. 

As  we  have  no  unit  of  measure  given  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  preserved  to  us  in  the  remains  of 
any  Hebrew  building,  and  as  neither  the  Rabbins 
Bsr  Josephus  afford    the    information  we  want. 
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we  nave  no  resource  but  to  apply  for  information 
to  ihe  measures  of  length  used  in  other  countries. 
We  go  to  the  Egyptians.  The  longer  Egyptian 
cubit  contained  about  234-333  Parisian  lines, 
the  shorter  about  204-8.  According  to  this,  the 
Hebrew  measures  of  length  were  these : — 

Sacred  cubit  ,   234 '333  Parisian  lines. 

The  span       .  .   117- 166  ,, 

The  palm      .  .     39-055  ,, 

The  finger     .  .       9-7637  ^, 

Common  cubit      204*8  ,, 

The  span       .  .   102" 4  ,, 

The  palm     .  .     34-133  ,, 

The  finger     .  .       8-533  ,, 

The  two  sets  of  measures,  one  for  dry,  another  foi 
liquid  things,  rest  on  the  same  system,  as  appears 
from  the  equality  of  the  standard  for  dry  goods, 
namely  the  ephah,  with  that  for  liquids,  namely 
bath.  The  difference  in  the  names  is  merely 
accidental.  "lOn  (homer),  denoting  a  heap,  is 
the  name  for  the  largest  mesisure  of  dry  goods 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Num.  xi.  32  ;  Ezek.  xlv.  11), 
In  later  times  the  homer  was  replaced  by  the 
cor  (Ezek.  xlv.  14),  which  is  found  among  the 
Hellenists  in  the  form  KSpos.  In  Hosea  iii.  2, 
the  "in?,  '  half  homer,'  is  mentioned,  which  the 
Seventy  render  by  rjfjLiSKopos,  and  the  Vulgate 
by  '  corns  dimidius.'  Another  measure  is  HB^N, 
which  comes  from  an  Egyptian  root  denoting  •  to 
measure.'  T\iiO,  found  in  the  Septuagint,  the 
New  Testament,  and  Josephus,  under  the  form 
ffdrov,  is  of  uncertain  origin.  The  Seventy  trans- 
late it  sometimes  by  simply  fjieTpof,  '  measure' 
(Gen.  xviii.  6),  and  the  dual  form  by  Si/xeToov 
(2  Kings  vii.  1).  ItDV,  in  its  derivation  and 
meaning  resembles  "lOn,  but  denotes  a  much 
smaller  mass,  ap  (cab),  the  hollow,  the  bowl, 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  as  Kdpos.  These  are 
measures  for  dry  goods.  We  now  pass  on  to 
liquid  measures.  1.  713,  is  from  a  root  which 
denotes  '  to  determine,'  '  to  measure.'  It  is  put 
in  relation  to  the  homer  in  Ezek.  xlv.  11,  14; 
whence  we  learn  that  the  bath  was  applied  to 
fluids.  2.  pn,  is  retained  by  the  Seventy  in  the 
forms   eKu,  "iv,   ijy.      The  word   is  of  Egyptian 

origin.  3.  jp  (!"&)>  '^  ^  word  found  only  in 
the  Mosaic  law  regarding  the  cleansing  of  the 
leper  (Lev.  xv.  12,  '  the  log  of  oil ').  It  is  refer- 
able to  an  Arabic  root  which  denotes  'to  press 
into.'  The  feminine  form  is  found  in  the  Syriac, 
with  the  meaning  of  bowl.  Log  had  the  same 
import  as  cab. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relations  between 
these  measures,  we  take  the  ephah  and  bath, 
which,  in  Ezek.  xlv.  11,  are  declared  to  be  of  one 
measure.  They  each  contained  the  tenth  part  ot 
a  homer  (Ezek.  xlv.  11,  14);  thus  the  relation  of 
the  homer  to  the  bath  and  the  ephah  belongs  to 
a  decimal  division  (Exod.  xvi.  36). 

The  Seah,  fnfrpov :  the  translation  given  by  the 
Septuagint  of  the  Hebrew  in  Exod.  xvi.  36,  is  as 
follows  : — T^  Sf  yofxhp  rh  ScKarov  twv  rpwv 
fifTpuy  ^v, — '  the  homer  is  the  tenth  part  of  three 
measures'  (^).  With  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Targum  the  ephah  was  equal  to  three  seahs 
^comp.  Matt.  xiii.  33,  (rdra  rpia,  with  Gen.  xviii. 
6,  and  Jerome  on  the  former  place).  The  same 
relation  is  derived  from  a  passage  in  Josephus 
{Antiq.  ix.  4. 5),  where  the  contents  of  the  seah  on 
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^Ten  as  one  Italian  modius  and  a  half,  for  the 
modius  lield  sixteen  sextarii,  and  tlie  ephali,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  twenty-two  sextarii ;  a 
modius  and  a  half  is,  theiefoie,  the  third  part  of 
the  ephali.  The  Rabbins  entirely  concur  in  tiiese 
views.  The  cab,  according  to  Josephus  (A7itiq. 
IK.  4.  4 ;  comp.  2  Kings  vi.  25),  is  equal  to  four 
xestae,  for  one- fourth  of  a  cab  he  translates  by 
{eoTTjs,  seventy-two  of  which  make  a  ^erprjT^y, 
a  measure ;  eighteen  cabs  then  make  an  ephah, 
and  six  a  seah.  In  the  same  way  the  Rabbins 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  cab  to  the  seah 
(comp.  the  passage  in  Leusden,  Phil.  Mixtus, 
p.  205).  There  remain  the  hin  and  the  log. 
The  hin,  according  to  Josephus  (^Antiq.  iii.  9.  4), 
is  an  old  Hebrew  mass,  which  contained  two 
Attic  x<^**'  o*"  which  twelve  went  to  tiie  Attic 
metretes ;  therefore  the  hin  is  the  sixth  part  of 
the  bath.  The  log,  accortling  to  the  Rabbins, 
is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  seah,  consequently 
fhe  seventy-second  part  of  tlie  bath,  and  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  hin  (comp.  Leusden,  Phil. 
Mixtus,  p.  207). 

There  are  two  divisional  systems  found  in 
these  measures :  I.  A  decimal ;  and  2.  A  duo- 
decimal, thus : — 

Homer       .      .  1 

Bath  and  ephah     10       1 
Gomer      .      .      100     10     1 

By  putting  together  the  measures  for  dry  and 
those  for  liquid  articles,  we  obtain  the  duodecimal 
ilivbion : — 

Ephah  or  Bath     I 
Seah       ..31 
Hin   ...       6       2       1 
Cab  ...     18       6       31 
Log  ...     72    24     12    4     1 

Here  all  the  numbers  are  divisible  either  by 
twelve  or  by  multiples  of  twelve.  Such  a  duo- 
decimal arrangement  is  found  in  the  cubic  mea- 
sures of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  the  three 
systems  give  and  receive  support. 

We  will  now  exhibit  all  these  measures  in  re- 
lation to  the  greatest,  the  homer  : — 
Hosier ...       1 
Bath  and  Ephah  10       1 
Seah     ...     30       3       I 
Hin      ...     60       6       2       1 
Gomer  ...    100     10       SJ      1§    1 
Cab      ...   180     18       6       3     IJ    1 
Log      .     .     .  720    72    24     12    7|   4     1 

The  duodecimal  is  the  original  principle,  the 
decimal  system  being  introduced  only  to  bring  the 
two  methods  into  harmony.  The  homer  did  not 
at  6rst  form  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  system  (Ezek. 
xlv.  11). 

For  the  actual  size  of  these  measures  we  must 
refer  to  Josephus,  of  whom  Theodoret  (/ji  Exod. 
xxix.)  says  :  Trio-TeuTfW  5e  iv  tovtois  ry  '\o<ri\ir(fi 
OKpifitis  Tov  iQvovs  TO.  fiiTpa  iiriffTafievc^, — '  follow 
in  these  things  Josephus,  who  well  understood 
the  measures  of  the  nation'  (comp.  Antiq.  viii. 
3.  8).  To  the  homer  or  cor  Josephus  ascribes 
{^Antiq.  xv.  9.  2)  twelve  Attic  medimni,  where 
the  reading  should  be  metretae.  Bath  and  Ephah 
are  the  same.  Josephus  {Antiq.  viii.  2.  9)  de- 
termines each  at  seventy-two  xestae,  and  makes 
them  equal  to  an  Attic  metretes.     Tbe  saton  is 
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twenty-four  sextarii ;  the  hin  is  twelve  sextarii , 
the  gomer,  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah,  must  hold 
seven  and  one-fifth  sextarii ;  the  cab  is  equal  to 
four  xesta.  On  the  log  Josephus  gives  no 
information  ;  as  the  fourth  part  of  the  cab,  it  held 
a  xestes.  The  Attic  metreres,  whicli  corresponded 
with  fhe  Hebrew  bath  and  ephah,  contains  739,800 
Parisian  grains  of  rain-water,  which  would  (ill  a 
space  of  about  1983  Parisian  cubic  inches. 
Thus  we  come  to  the  following  table  : — 

Size.  Weight  in  Wateb. 

Par.  cub.  in.  Par.  gr. 

Homer    19857-7  7398000 

Ephah      1985-77  739800 

Seah  661-92  246600 

Hin  330-96  123300 

Gomer        198-577  73980 

Cab  110-32  41100 

Log  27-58  10275 

Bockh  has  proved  that  it  is  in  Babylon  we  are 
to  look  for  tlie  foundations  of  the  metrological 
systems  of  the  ancient  world ;  for  the  entire  system 
of  measures,  both  eastern  and  western,  must  b« 
referred  to  the  Babylonish  foot  as  to  its  basis 
Here  is  the  root  of  the  original  system,  and  of  the 
individual  systems  wliich  sprang  I'roni  the  ori- 
ginal one.  This  important  fact,  ascertained  and 
established  by  Bbckh,  has  been  investigated  and 
confirmed  by  an  independent  inquirer  of  the 
highest  authority,  namely,  K.  O.  Miiller.  Not 
only  tlie  metrological  system,  but  with  it  other 
knowledge  went  westward  from  Babylon.  Thin 
metrological  system  bears  traces  of  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hands  of  Babylonian  astrono- 
mers. The  ancient  world  was  dependent  for  its 
astronomy  on  Babylon.  Herodotus  (ii.  101) 
says  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  division  of  the 
day  into  twelve  parts  from  the  Babylonians, 
calling  to  mind  the  duodecimal  division  which 
we  have  spoken  of.  The  Zodiac  too  is  of 
Asiatic,  Ideler  holds  of  Babylonian  origin ;  but 
recent  investigations  have  shown  a  striking  agree- 
ment between  the  astronomy  of  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Chinese,  to  say  nothing  of  other  nations 
in  the  farther  east  (Ideler,  Ueber  die  Zeitrechnung 
der  Chineseii,  &c.,  Berlin,  1839;  Biot,  Journal 
des  Savans,  Dec.  1839,  Jan.  ami  May,  1840 ; 
Gottingen  Gel.  Arizeigen,  1840,  p.  201,  sq.). 
Of  this  common  knowledge  several  considerations 
concur  in  referring  the  origin,  not  to  the  Chinese, 
but  to  the  Babylonians.  Hence  Babylon  appears 
as  the  land  which  was  tlie  teacher  of  the  east  and 
the  west  in  astronomical  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge, standing  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  sending  forth  rays  of  light 
from  her  two  extended  hands.  Palestine  could 
not  be  closed  against  these  illuminations,  which 
in  their  progress  westward  must  have  enlightened 
its  inhabftanfs,  who  apjiear  to  have  owed  their 
highest  earthly  culture  to  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Egyptians. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  :— 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Svpplem.  ad  Lex.  Hebr., 
p.  1521  ;  HusBey,  Essay  on  the  A7icient  Weights, 
Money,  &c.,  Oxford,  1836;  F.  P.  Bayer,  D« 
Nummis  Hebrceo-Samaritanis,  ValentiaB  Ede- 
tanorum,  1781,  written  in  reply  to  Die  Undcht- 
heit  der  JUd.  M'unzen,  Biitzow,  1779;  Hupfeld, 
Betrachtung  dunkler  Stellung  der  A.  T..  Textge- 
tchichte,  in   the   Studien  und  Kritiken.  \^f^ 
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2nd  heft,  pp.  247-301  ;  G.  Seyffarth,  Beitrdge 
z«T  Kenntnias  der  Literatur,  Kunst,  Mythol. 
und  Gesch.  des  alien  Aegypten;  see  especially 
Beitheau,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  Got- 
tingen,  1842;  Cumberland,  Essay  on  Weights 
and  Measures  ;  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  Ancient 
Coins,  &c.  Husseys  work,  referred  to  above, 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been 
compiled  apart  from  any  acquaintance  with  the 
best  German  writers  ;  and  though  it  is  a  merito- 
rious survey  of  much  that  has  been  written  in 
English  and  Latin  on  the  subject,  yet  for  want  of 
comprising  the  views  of  Bbckh — as  glanced  over 
in  this  article — it  has  little  scholarliUe  value. 
A  thorough  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language,  embracing  what  has  been  recently  ac- 
complished on  the  Continent,  is  a  desideratum. — 

J.  R.  B. 
WELL.     [Water.] 

WEST    o'inK,  Dj,  B'^^n  k'i3,  anyp). 

The  Shemite,  in  speaking  of  the  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  &c.,  supposes  his  face  turned  towards 
the  east;  so  that  the  east  is  before  him,  Dip, 
strictly  what  is  before,  or  in  front ;  the  south  on 
his   right  hand,.|0*n,  strictly  what  lies  to  the 

right ;  the  north  on  his  left  hand,  7N0b,  the  left 
side ;  and  the  west  behind  him,  IIHX,  literally 
the  hinder  side.  The  latter  Hebrew  word,  though 
never  translated  '  west'  in  our  version,  means  so :  as 
in  Isa.  ix.  12,  'the  Philistines  behind,'  opposed  to 
the  Syrians,  Dip ;  Sept.  o^'  7]\iov  hw^Siu  ;  Vulg. 
ah  occidente  ;  and  in  Job  xxiii.  8.  The  words 
(Deut.  xi.  24),  '  the  uttermost  sea,'  pinKH  D^^, 
are  rendered  in  Sept.  '4ais  rrfs  6a\d<Ta-ns  ttjs  iirl 
Sva^wv ;  Vulg.  ad  mare  occidentale  (comp. 
xxxiv.  2  ;  Joel  ii.  20).  The  more  general  use  of 
the  word  IIPIX  for  the  west,  was  doubtless  super- 
seded among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  by  D*, 
literally  'the  sea,'  that  is,  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
which  lay  to  the  west,  and  which,  as  a  more  pal- 
pable object,  became  to  them  the  representative  of 
the  west  generally,  and  chiefly  associated  with 
their  ideas  of  it.  Accordingly  this  word  D*,  and 
its  derivatives  PIO*,  &c.,  are  thirty-two  times  ren- 
dered by  6d\a(Tcra,  in  the  Sept.,  and  only  once  by 
Svarfiai :  in  the  Vulgate,  by  occidens  and  mare. 
It  is  used  to  signify  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or 
of  the  earth  (Gen.  xxviii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  23  ; 
1  Kings  vii.  25 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  24  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  4  ; 
Isa.  xi.  14;  xlix.  12;  Ezek.  xlviii.  1;  Hos.  xi. 
10 ;  Zech.  xiv.  4).  It  is  used  adjectively  in  the 
•iime  sense ;  as,  west  border  (Num.  xxxiv.  6  ; 
Josh.  XV.  12 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  7) ;  western  (Num. 
xxxiv.  6) ;  west  quarter  (Josh,  xviii.  14);  west 
side  (Exod.  xxvii.  12;  xxxviii.  12  ;  Num.  ii.  18  ; 
XXXV.  5 ;  Ezek.  xlviii.  3-8,  23,  24) ;  westward 
(Gen.  xiii.  14;  Num.  iii.  23;  Deut.  iii.  27; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  18;  Dan.  viii.  4)  ;  west  wind  (Exod. 
X.  19).  Those  words  of  Moses,  '  Naphtali,  possess 
thou  the  wes^,  and  the  south'  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23), 
seem  to  contradict  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
that  this  tribe  possessed  the  east  and  the  north  in 
Upper  Galilee  {Antiq.  v.  1.  22);  but  Bocliart 
interprets  '  the  south,'  not  with  regard  to  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan,  but  to  the  Danites,  mentioned 
in  ver.  22;  and  by  'the  west'  he  understands 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  otherwise  called  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  or  Galilee,  or  Gennesaret ;  for  the  portion 
of  Naphtali  extended  from  the  south  of  the  city- 
called  Dau  or  Laisb,  to  the  St^a  of  Tiberias,  which 
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was  in  this  tribe.  So  all  th?  Chaldee  paraphrasU 
expound  the  word  D^,  here  translated  west ;  Sept, 
d<i.\a(T<rav  KaX  Ai/3a;  Vulg.  mare  et  meridiem. 
(Hierozoic.  pt.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  18).  In  some  passages 
the  word  signifies  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  '  the  islands  of  the  sea'  denotes  the  western 
parts  of  the  world,  or  European  nations.  Thus, 
in  regard  to  tlie  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land,  it  is  said  (Hosea  xi.  10),  'when 
the  Lord  shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall  trem- 
ble (that  is,  hasten  ;  an  allusion  to  the  motion  of 
a  bird's  wings  in  flying)  from  the  west '  (see  ver. 
11,  and  comp.  Isa.  xxiv.  14,  15,  with  Isa.  xi.  11 ; 
xxiv.  14).  In  the  account  given  of  the  removal 
of  the  plague  of  locusts  from  Egypt,  we  are  told 
(Exod.  X.  19),  'the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong 
west  wind,'  D^TIII,  dye/xop  dirh  6a\d(T(rr]s.  Sup 
posing  that  these  were  the  very  words  of  Moses, 
or  a  literal  rendering  of  his  words,  it  follows  that 
the  Egyptians  made  a  similar  reference  to  the 
Mediterranean,  since  Moses,  an  Egyptian,  would 
no  doubt  use  the  language  of  his  country  in  de- 
scribing an  event  which  occurred  in  it.  If  his 
words  do  not  refer  to  the  Mediterranean,  they 
must  refer  to  tlie  far  distant  Atlantic,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus,  was  not  ktiown  to 
the  Egyptians  till  many  ages  afterwards.  Moses 
also  represents  Gotl  as  saying  to  Abram,  in  the 
land,  '  Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  look  northward, 
and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward,' 
no*  (Gen.  xiii.  14).  The  allusion  to  the  sea  in 
tlie  latter  passage  may  be  accounted  for,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  very  words  of  God  to 
Abram  had  been  preserved,  and  were  inserted  by 
Moses  in  his  history.  In  two  passages  (Ps.  cvii. 
3;  Isa.  xlix.  12)  D*"©  stands  opposed  to  J1DVD, 
but  ought  still  to  be  rendered  '  the  west :'  comp. 
Amos  viii.  12 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  23.  The  west  is 
also  indicated  by  the  phrase  C^'DEJ'iT  NUQ  pX, 
dirb  yris  Sv(ru(t>y,  de  terra  occasussolis.  These  words 
are  translated  '  the  west  country'  in  Zech.  viii.  7, 
literally,  the  country  of  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  and  are  fully  translated  in  Ps.  1.  1  ;  cxiii.  3; 
Mai.  i.  11;  comp.  Deut.  xi.  30;  Josh.  i.  4; 
xxiii.  4.  Another  word  b)'  which  the  west  is 
denoted,  is  3iyO,  from  mj?,  to  remove,  pass 
away,  disappear  as  the  sun  does ;  hence  the  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  &c.,  where  the  sun  sets,  the 
west.  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  Greek 
word  SucT/ua^,  from  Svoo.  It  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xii. 
15;  Ps.  Ixxv.  6;  ciii.  12;  cvii.  3;  Isa.  xliii.  5; 
xlv.  6;  lix.  19:  Sept.  Sva/xal;  Vulg.  occidens. 
In  Dan.  viii.  5,  Ai'i^,  occidens.  It  is  used  to  de- 
note the  west  quarter  of  the  heavens  or  earth.  In 
the  Ajjocrypha  and  New  Testament  the  word 
translated  '  west'  invariably  corresponds  to  Svanai 
(Judith  ii.  19;  Matt.  viii.  11  ;  xxiv.  27;  Luke 
xii.  54;  xiii.  29;  Rev.  xxi.  13;  Vulg.  occi- 
dens, occasus.  Our  Lord's  memorable  words, 
'  They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,'  &c. 
(Matt.  viii.  11),  to  which  Luke  adds  '  and  from 
the  north  and  the  south'  (xiii.  29),  signify  all  the 
regions  of  the  world ;  as  in  classical  writers  also 
(Xen.  Cyr.  i.  1.  3).  Grotius  thinks  that  this 
passage  refers  to  the  promise  to  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  14).  In  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  (Matt. 
xxiv.  27) — '  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of 
the  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  also 
siiall  the  coming  of  the  son  of  man  be' — he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  intimated  the  precise  direction  in 


#h!ch  the  Roman  army  conducted  the  invasion. 
His  reference  to  the  cloud,  tV  vf<pf\yiv,  rising 
out  of  the  west,  as  the  precursor  of  a  shower 
(comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  43-46),  still  corresponds  to 
the  weather  in  Palestine.  Volney  says,  Voiiest 
et  le  soud-ouest,  qui  regnent  (en  Syrie  et  Pales- 
tine) de  Novembre  en  Fevrier,  sont,  pour  meservir 
de  I'expression  des  Arabes,  les  pSres  des  pluies  : — 
'The  west  and  south-west  winds,  which  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  prevail  from  November  to  February, 
are,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  the  Arabs,  "  the 
fathers  of  shoioersy  '  (  Voyage  efi  Syrie,  torn.  i. 
p.  297;  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  329.)— J.  F.  D. 

WHALE  ({n  than,  and  pjfl  thannin ;  Sept. 
and  Matt.  xii.  40,  /c^toj),  occurs  in  several  places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  once  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  the  passages  where  scales  and  feet  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  than,  commentators 
have  shown  that  the  crocodile  is  intended,  which 
then  is  synonymous  with  the  leviathan  ;  and  they 
have  endeavoured  also  to  demonstrate,  where  than- 
nin draw  the  dugs  to  suckle  their  young,  that  seals 
are  meant,  altliough  cetacea  nourish  theirs  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in 
most  of  the  cases,  the  poetical  diction  points  ab- 
solutely to  any  specific  animal,  particularly  as 
there  is  more  force  and  grandeur  in  a  generalized 
and  collective  image  of  tlie  huge  monsters  of  the 
deep,  not  inappropriately  so  called,  than  in  the 
restriction  to  any  one  species,  since  all  are  in 
Gen.  i.  26  made  collectively  subservient  to  the 
supremacy  of  man.  But  criticism  is  still  more 
inappropriate  when,*  not  contented  with  point- 
ing to  some  assumed  species,  it  attempts  to  ra- 
tionalise miraculous  events  by  sucli  arguments; 
Bs  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  wliere  the  fact  of  wliales 
having  a  small  gullet,  and  not  being  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
huge  fish  3T  dag  was  not  a  cetacean,  but  a 
shark!  Now,  if  the  text  be  literally  taken,  the 
transaction  is  plainly  miraculous,  and  no  longer 
within  the  sphere  of  zoological  discussion;  and  if 
it  be  allegorical,  as  some,  we  think,  erroneously 
assume,  then,  whether  tlie  prophet  was  saved  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  lioat  called  dagh,  or  it  be  a 
mystical  account  of  initiation  wliere  the  neophite 
was  detained  tliree  days  in  an  ark  or  boat,  figu- 
ratively denominated  a  fish,  or  Celtic  avaric,  the 
transaction  is  equally  indeterminate;  and  it  as- 
suredly would  be  derogating  from  the  high  dig- 
nity of  the  prophet's  mission,  to  convert  the  event 
into  a  mere  escape,  by  boat,  or  into  a  pagan  legend 
such  as  Hercules,  Bacciius,  Jemsiieed,  and  other 
deified  heroes  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  are  fabled 
to  have  undergone,  and  which  all  the  ancient 
mysteries,  including  the  Draidical,  symbolized. 
It  may  be  observed,  besides,  of  cetaceous  animals, 
that  thougli  less  frequent  in  tlie  Mediterranean 
tlian  in  tlie  ocean,  tiiey  are  far  from  being  unknown 
*>here.  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  the  very  place  whence 
Jonah  set  sail,  displayed  for  ages  in  one  of  its  pagan 
temples  huge  bones  of  a  species  of  wliale,  wliich  the 
legends  of  the  place  pretended  were  those  of  the 
dragon  monster  slain  by  Perseus,  as  represented 
in  the  Arkite  mythus  of  that  liero  and  Andromeda; 
and  which  remained  in  that  spot  till  the  conquer- 
ing Romans  carried  them  in  triumph  to  the  great 
city.  Procopius  mentions  a  huge  sea-monster 
in  the  Pro]X)iitis,  taken  during  his  pra>fecture 
of  Constantinople,  in  tlie  36th  year  of  Justinian, 
(«..o.  362),  aft«r'baving  destroyed  vesseU  at  certain 
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fntervals  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Rondoletim 
enumerates  several  whales  stranded  or  taken  on  th* 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean :  these  were  most  likely 
all  orcas,  physeters,  or  campedolios,  i.  e.  toothed 
whales,  as  large  and  more  fierce  than  the  mysti- 
cetes,  which  have  balein  in  the  mouth,  and  at  pre- 
sent very  rarely  make  their  way  farther  south  than 
the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  though  in  early  times  it  is  pro- 
bable they  visited  tlie  Mediterranean,  since  the 

1  resent  writer  has  seen  them  within  the  tropics. 
In  the  Syrian  seas,  the  Belgian  pilgrim  Lavaers, 
on  his  passage  from  Malta  to  Palestine,  incident- 
ally mentions  a  '  Tonynvisch,'  which  lie  further 
denominates  an  '  oil-fish,'  longer  than  the  vessel, 
leisurely  swimming  along,  and  which  the  seamen 
said  prognosticated  bad  weather.  On  tJie  island  of 
Zerbi,  close  to  the  African  coast,  the  late  Com- 
mander Davies,  RN.,  found  tlie  bones  of  a  cacha- 
lot on  the  beach.  Shaw  mentions  an  orca  more 
than  sixty  feet  in  length,  stranded  at  Algiers  ;  and 
tlie  late  Admiral  Ross  Donelly  saw  one  in  the  Me- 
diterranean near  the  island  of  Albaran.  There  are 
besides,  numerous  sharks  of  the  largest  species  in 
the  seas  of  the  Levant,  and  also  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  cetacea,  of  which 
baleena  bitan  is  tlie  largest  in  those  seas,  and  two 
species  of  halicore  or  dugong,  wliich  are  herbi- 
vorous animals,  intermediate  between  whales  and 
seals.— C.  H.  S. 

WHEAT  (ni3n  chittah)  occurs  in  various 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  enumerated  by  Celsius : 
Gen.  XXX.  14;  Exod.  ix.  32;  xxix.  2;  xxxiv. 
22;  Deut,  viii.  8;  xxxii.  14;  Judg.  vi.  U  • 
XV.   1;   Ruth  ii.  23;   1  Sam,  vi.   13;    xii.  17- 

2  Sam.  iv.  6 ;  xvii.  28  ;  1  Kings  v.  11;  J  Chion! 
xxi.  20,  23;  2  Chron.  ii.  15;  xxvii.  5;  Job 
xxxi.  40;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16;  cxlvii.  14;  Cant.  vii. 
2;  Isa.  xxviii.  25;  Jer.  xii.  13;  xii.  8;  Ezek. 
iv.  9;  xxvii.  17;  xlv.  13;  and  Joel  i.  II.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  chittah,  by  some  written 
chittha,  chetteth,  cheteh,  &c.,  is  correctly  trans- 
lated *  wheat,'  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
Arabic,  as  well  to  the  names  of  wheat  in  other  lan- 
guages. Celsius  says, '  ntOH,  chittha,  occultato  3 
in  jiuncto  dagesch,  pro  HD^H  chintha  dicitnr 
ex  usu  Ebraeorum.'     This   brings  it  still  nearer 

to  the  Arabic  name  of  wheat,  ddai^.,  which  in 
Roman  characters  is  variously  written,  hinteh, 
hiiithe,  henta,  and  by  Pemplius  in  his  translation 
of  Avicenna,  hhinttha;  and  under  this  name  it 
is  described   by  the  Arabic  authors  on  Materia 

Medica.  As  the  Arabic  -.  ha,  is  in  many  words 

converted   into  ^  kha,    it   is   evident   that  the 

Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  of  wheat  are  the  same 
especially  as  the  Hebrew  fl  has  the  guttural  sound 

of  • .  Different  derivations  have  been  given  of 
the  word  chittah :  by  Celsius  it  is  derived  from 
*  tOJn  clianath,  protulit,  produxit,  fructum,  ex 

Cant.  ii.  13  ;'  or  the  Arabic 'laA»>,   rubuit,   quod 

triticum  rubello  sit  colore'  (Hierobot.  ii.  113). 
The  translator  of  the  Biblical  Botany  of  Rosen- 
muller  justly  observes  that  '  the  similarity  in 
sound  between  the  Hebrew  word  chittah  and  the 
English  wheat  is  obvious.  Be  it  remembered  that 
the  ch  here  is  identical  in  sound  with  the  Gaelte 
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g;nttural,  or  the  Spanish  x.  It  is  further  remark- 
able, that  the  Hebrew  term  is  etymologically 
cognate  witli  the  words  for  wheat  used  by  every 
one  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations 
(thus  we  have  in  Island ic  hveiti,  Danish  hvede, 
Swedish  hvete,  Maesogotli.  hwaitefietm&n  weizen) ; 
and  tliat,  in  this  instance,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  terms, 
and  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Slavonic  (for  the 
Greek  word  is  irvpos,  the  Latin  frumentum  or 
triticum,  the  Russian  psienitsa,  Polish  pszenica) ; 
and  yet  the  general  resemblance  between  the 
Slavonic,  the  Thracian,  and  the  Gothic  lan- 
guages is  so  strong,  that  no  philologist  now 
doubts  their  identity  of  origin  '  (/.  c.  p.  75). 


641 .    [Triticum  compositum — Egyptian  Wheat.] 

Rosenmiiller  further  remarks   that   in   Egypt 

and    in    Barbarj   i^^AJ    katnich   is    the    usual 

name  for  wheat  (quoting  Descrip.  de  I'Egypte, 
L  xix.  p.  45  ;  Host's  Account  of  Maroko  and  Fez, 
p.  309) ;  and  also,  that  in  Hebrew,  WOp  kemach 
denotes  the  flour  of  wheat  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  Num. 
V.  15).  This,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  is  not  very 
unlike  the  Indian  name  of  wheat,  kumik-  All 
these  names  indicate  communication  between 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  point  to  a 
common  origin  of  wheat.  Thus  in  his  Hima- 
layan Botany,  the  author  of  this  article  has 
stated : '  Wheat  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivated grains,  is  most  probably  of  Asiatic  origin, 
as  no  doubt  Asia  was  the  earliest  civilized,  as 
well  as  the  first  peopled,  country.  It  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  imder  the  name  of  hinteh,  to  the  Per- 
sians as  ffundoom,  Hindu  gehoon  and  kutmk. 
The  species  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  plains  of 
India  and  known  by  the  Hindu  and  Persian 
name  juo,  Arabic  shaee?;  is  houmd  hexaer- 
ttichum.  As  both  wheat  and  barley  are  culti- 
vated in  the  plains  of  India  in  the  winter  months, 
where  none  of  the  species  of  these  genera  are  in- 
digenous, it  is  probable  that  both  have  been  in- 
tnjduced  into  India  from,  the  north,  that  is,  from 
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the  Persian,  and  perhaps  from  the  Tartarian 
region,  where  these  and  other  species  of  barlej 
are  most  successfully  and  abundantly  cultivated ' 
(p.  419).  Diflerent  sjjecies  of  wheat  were  no  doubt 
cultivated  by  the  ancienta,  as  tritictcm  compositum 
in  Egypt,  T.  cestivum,  T.  hibernum  in  Syria  &c. ; 
but  both  barley  and  wheat  are  too  well  known  to 
require  further  illustration  in  this  place. — J.  F.  R. 

WHIRLWIND.     [Winds.] 

WIDOW.     [Woman.] 

WIFE.     [Marriage  ;  Woman.] 

WILDERNESS.     [Deserts.] 

WIMPLE.     [Veil.] 

WIND,  &c.  (n-ll;  Sept.  wevi»a,  ive/uoj; 
Vulg.  spiritus,  ventus).  The  Hebrew  word  sig- 
nifies air  in  motion  generally,  as  breath,  wind, 
&c.  Both  the  Septuagint  words  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  wind  by  Aristotle  (Z)« 
Mundo,  c.  4)  :  "'Ape/xos  ovbiv  iixri  irKhv  a-hp  ir6\vs 
f>fwy,  oaris  a/xa  Kol  irviv^a  Aeyeroj. — '  Wind  is 
nothing  else  but  a  large  quantity  of  air  flowing, 
which  is  called  irviviM.'  So  also  Plato  has 
Hfyd.\(fi  Tivi  TrvfVfiaTi  for  a  high  wind  (JPheedon, 
§  24,  edit.  Forster).  Josephus  also  uses  wivfxa 
fiialor  for  a  violent  wind  (^Anliq.  xiv.  2.  2),  as 
Lucian  also  does,  $ia(cj>  irvfa/xari  {Ver.  Hist. 
lib.  i.  toni.  i.  p.  714).  The  Vulgate  word  spiri- 
tus, from  spiro,  '  to  breathe,'  '  blow,'  is  applied 
in  like  manner  in  Latin,  as  by  Virgil  {^n. 
xii.  365) :  '  Boreae  cum  spiritus  alto  Insonat 
j55g8eo,' — 'When  the  northern  blast  roars  in  the 
^gean.'  The  Hebrew  word  is  used,  1.  for  the 
wind  as  a  natural  phenomenon  (Gen.  iii.  8;  Job 
xxi.  18;  XXX.  15,22;  xxxvii.21;  Ps.  i.  4;  ciiL 
16;  Prov.  xxx.  4;  Eccles.  i.  6  ;  xi.  4;  Isa.  vii. 
2;  xvii.  13;  xl.  7;  Jer.  x.  13;  li.  16;  Amos 
xiv.  13.)  It  is  poetically  ascribed  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  God  (Ps.  cxxxv.  7  ;  cxlvii.  18; 
comp.  Baruch  vi.  61).  In  the  New  Testament 
it  occurs  in  Matt.  xi.  7  ;  xiv.  24  ;  Mark  iv.  39  ; 
John  iii.  8  ;  Acts  xxvii.  4;  Eph.  iv.  14;  James 
i.  6;  Rev.  vi.  13;  vii.  1).  Throughout  the  New 
Testament  the  word  is  &vip.os,  except  in  our  Lord's 
illustration.  Jolm  iii.  8.  In  the  Apocrypha  avepos 
occurs  in  Wisdom  v.  14;  xiii,  2,  &c. ;  but 
■jTVfvpa  in  xvii.  18;  Ecclus.  v.  9;  xxii.  18; 
Song  of  the  Children  xxvi.  42).  We  might  per- 
haps attribute  the  exclusion  of  the  word  ■nvfvp.a, 
for 'the  wind,'  from  the  New  Testament,  to  its 
having  become  almost  entirely  appropriated  to 
'  heavenly  things.'  In  Acts  ii.  2,  we  have  irvoi), 
translated  '  wind  ;"  Vulg.  spiritus.  It  means  the 
same  in  Homer  (//.  v.  697),  irvoi-i]  for  vyorj  fioptao, 
'  the  breath  or  blast  of  Boreas;'  comp.  Jobxxxvii. 
10,  Sept.  In  Gen,  iii.  8,  '  the  cool  of  the  day,' 
or  rather  '  wind  of  the  day,'  indicates  the  even- 
ing, since  in  the  East  a  refreshing  breeze  arises  some 
hours  before  sunset ;  Vulg.  ad  aurani  post  me- 
ridiem. Comp.  Cant.  ii.  17;  iv.  6;  where  the 
words  '  until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee 
away  '  should  be  renilered  '  until  the  day  breathe 
w  bloio'  (i.e.  till  evening);  Heb.  ni3"'K';  Sept. 
^laiTVivcrri ;  Vulg.  aspiret.  The  e»eniijg  breeze 
is  still  called,  among  the  Persians,  'the  breeze  of 
the  day'  (Chardin,  Voyage,  t.  iv.  p.  48)._  In 
Amos  iv.  13,  God  is  said  to 'create  the  wind.' 
Although  tliis  idea  is  very  conformable  to  (he 
Hebrew  theory  of  causation,  which  does  not  re- 
cognise second  causes,  but  attributes  every  uatunu 
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phenomenon  immediately  to  the  divine  agency, 
yet  the  passage  may  perhaps  be  directed  against 
the  toorship  of  the  winds,  which  was  common 
among  ancient  nations.  Comp.  Wisdom  xiii.  2.  ^ 
Herodotus  relates  it  of  the  Persians  (i.  131).  The 
words  of  our  Saviour,  'a  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind'  (Matt.  xi.  7),  are  taken  by  some  in  the  na- 
tural, and  by  others  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  The 
former  view  is  adopted  by  Grotins,  Beza,  Camp- 
bell, Rosenm.,  Schleusner,  and  Wetstein;  and  is 
confirmed,  as  Rosenmuller  observes,  by  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  rich  man,  whose  magnificence  all 
gladly  survey.  The  comparison  is  adopted  to  re- 
prove the  fickleness  of  the  multitude  (comp.  ver.  15, 
and  Eph.  iv.  14).  2.  The  wind  occurs  as  thewe- 
dium  of  the  divine  interposition,  or  agency  (Gen. 
i.  2;  viii.  1;  Ex.  xv.  10;  Num.  xi.  31 ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  45  ;  xix.  11 ;  Job  i.  19  ;  Isa,  xi.  5  ;  Jonah 
i.  4).  In  the  New  Testament,  the  wind  was  super- 
naturally  employed  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  like 
the  '  sound '  and  '  fire '  (Acts  ii.  3).  Indeed  our 
Lord's  illustration  (John  iii.  8),  and  the  identity 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  signifying 
breath,  wind,  and  spirit,  lead  to  the  inference, 
that  the  air  in  motion  bears  the  nearest  resem- 
blance of  any  created  object  to  divine  influence, 
and  is  therefore  the  most  appropriate  medium  of 
it.     The  idea  is  finely  embodied  by  Thomson  : 

'To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness 
breathes.' 

[Spirit.]  To  this  class  of  instances  we  refer  Gen. 
i.  2,  '  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.'  Along  with  Patrick  and  Rosenmiiller, 
we  construe  the  phrase,  '  a  wind  of  God,'  a  wind 
employed  as  the  medium  of  divine  agency. 
Rosenmuller  compares  Ps.  civ.  30  :  cxlvii.  8  ;  Isa. 
x\.  7.  Dr.  Lee  refers  to  1  Kings  xviii.  12  ;  2 
Cings  ii.  16;  and  Ps.  xxxiii.  6;  Isa.  xi.  4.  In 
Ae  two  latter  passages,  he  observes  that  the  word 
'-»  equivalent  to  poioer,  &c.  The  commotions  of 
tfse  elements,  &c,,  throtigh  means  of  which  the  pe- 
tulance of  Elijah  was  reproved  (1  Kings  xix.  11), 
•re  best  understood  as  having  occurred  in  vision 
(comp.  Dan.  ii.  35  ;  Zech.  v.  9).  3.  The  wind 
is  used  metapho7-ically  in  tlie  following  instances: 
•The  wings  of  the  wind'  denote  the  most  rapid 
motion  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11),  wiiere  the  phrase  may 
l)e  a  ])oetical  representation  also  of  the  incident 
recorded  (2  Sam,  v.  24  ;  Pj,  civ.  3).  The  ono- 
matopoeia in  the  two  former  passages,  in  Hebrew, 
is  remarkable.  Anything  light  or  trifling  is  called 
wind  (Job  vii.  7 ;  Isa.  xli.  29  ;  Ps.  Ixsviii.  39 ; 
comp.  Eph.  iv.  14;  Ecclus.  v.  9).  Violent  yet 
empty  speech  is  called  '  a  strong  wind,'  or  a  mere 
tempest  of  words  (Job  viii.  2).  *  Vain  know, 
ledge'  is  called  nilTiyi,  knowledge  of  wind 
(Job  XV.  2) ;  '  vain  words,'  words  of  wind  (xvi.  3). 
Many  expressive  phrases  are  ibrmed  with  this 
word.  '  To  inherit  the  wind,'  denotes  extreme 
disappointment  (Prov.  xi,  29)  ;  '  to  hide  the  wind,' 
impossibility  (xxvii.  16)  ;  to  '  labour  for  the  wind,' 
to  labour  in  vain  (Ecc.  v.  16);  'to  bring  forth 
wind,'  great  patience  and  pains  for  no  purpose 
(Isa.  xxvi.  18;  comp,  Hos.  viii.  7;  xii.  1);  'to 
become  wind,'  to  result  in  nothingness  (Jer.  v, 
13).  '  The  four  winds'  denote  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  (Ezek,  xxxvii.  9);  '  to  scatter  to  all 
winds,'  to  disperse  completely  (Eaek.  v,  10 ;  xii. 
ilj    xvii.   21)'    'to  cause   to  come  from  all 
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winds,*  to  restore  completely  (xxxvii.  9),     'Tlie 
wind   hath  bound  her  upon  her  wings,'  means 
deportation  into  a  far  country  (Hos.  iv.  19);  'to 
sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind,'  unwis* 
labour  and  a  fruitless  result  (viii.  7)  ;  'to  feed  on 
the  wind,'  to  pursue  delusory  schemes  (xii.  1); 
'  to  walk  in  wind,'  to  live  and  act  in  vain  (Micah 
ii.  11);  'to  observe  the  wind,'  to  be  over  cautioui 
(Eccles.  xi.  4);  to  'winnow  with  every  wind,'  to 
be  credulous,  apt  to  receive  impressions  (Eccles, 
v.  9).    Comparisons. — Disappointment,  after  hig'a 
promise  or  pretension,  is  'as  wind  without  rain' 
(Prov.  XXV.  14)  ;  the  desperate  speeches  of  an  af- 
flicted person,  are  compared  to  wind  (Job  vi.  26). 
Symbo/ically. — Empires  are  represented  as  having 
wings,  and  '  the  wind  in  their  wings,'  denotes  the 
rapidity  of  their   conquests  (Zech,  v.  9),     The 
wind  is  often  used  as  the  symbol  or  emblem  of 
calamities  (Isa.  xxxii.  2;  xli.  16  ;  Ivii.  13;  Ixiv. 
6) ;    destruction    by    the    Chaldaean   army  (Jer. 
iv.  11,  12;  comp.  Wisd,  iv.  4;  v,  23;  xi.  20). 
'  The  windy  storm  '  (Ps.  Iv.  8)  denotes  Absalona 
and  his  party.     The  wind  is  the  frequent  emblem 
of  the  divine  chastisements  (Isa.  xxvii.  8 ;  Jer. 
xxii.  22;  Ii.  1,  &c,).  Beautiful  expressions  occwt, 
as  in  Isa.  xxvii,  2,  'He  stayethhis  rough  wind  in 
the  day  of  the  east  wind ;'  that  is,  God  doth  not 
aggravate  the   misfortunes  of  mankind    by  his 
chastisements  ;  to  '  make  a  weight   for  the  winds ' 
(.Job    xxviii.    25).      Mistranslations.  —  In    Ps. 
Ixxviii.  39,  '  He  remembered  that  they  were  but 
flesh,  a  wind  that  passeth  away  and  cometh  not 
again,'  should  probably  be  rendered, '  a  spirit  goiny 
away  and  not  returning.'     All  the  versions  make 
the  words  relate  to  the  soul  of  man.     Homer  has 
a  very  similar  description  of  death  Ql.  ix.  408), 
In  Eccles,  i.  5,  6,  the  translation  is  faulty,  and  the 
sense  further  obscured    by  a  wrong  division  of 
verses.     The  passage  should  be  read  :  '  The  sun 
also  ariseth  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to 
his  place  where  he  ariseth,  going  to  the  south  and 
circulating  to  the  north.   The  wind  is  continually 
whirling  about,  and  the  wind  returneth  upon  its 
whirlings,'     All  tiie  versions  give  this  rendering; 
our  version  alone  mistakes   the   meaning.     The 
phrase  '  brought    forth   wind,'  is  understood  by 
Michaelis  as  an  allusion  to  the  female  disorder 
called  empneumatosis,  or  windy  inflation  of  the 
womb    {Syntagma,   Comment,  vol,   ii.   p.  165), 
The  Syriac  translator  also  understood  the  pas- 
sage in   tills  way  :  '  enixi  sumus   ut   illae  qua 
ventos  pariunt.'     4,    The  east   wind    D^np"nn, 
ive/xos    v6ros,    &vefi.os     Kaiauv,    v6tos,    ventus 
urens,  spiritus  vehemens,  ventus  auster,     D''lp> 
KaxKTuiu,  ardor,  seslus,  ventus  urens.     Both  forms 
denote  the  natural  phenomenon  (Gen.  xli.  6,  23; 
Job  xxxviii.  24  ;  Ps,  xlviii.  7  ;  Ixxviii,  26  ;  Jonah 
iv,  8).     Considerable   indefiniteness  attends    the 
use  of  these  words.     Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  that  every 
wind  is  called  by  the  Orientals   D^Hp,  an  east 
wind,  which  blows  from  any  point  of  the  compass 
between  the  east  and  north,  and  between  the  east 
and  south  (Travels,  p.  285).     Accordingly  the 
Sept,  often   understands  this  word  to   mean  the 
south,  as  in  Exod.  x.  13;    xiv.  21  (see  Bochart, 
Hierozoicon,  pt.  ii,  lib,  i.  cap.  15).     If  the 'east 
wind  happens  to  blow  a  few  days  in  Palestine  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
it  occasions  great  destruction  to  the  vines  and 
harvests  on  the  land,  and  also  to  the  vessels  at  se* 
on  the  Mediterranean  (Hos.  xiii.  15 ;  Jonah  ir  B 
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^ob  xiv.  2 ;  XV.  2 ;  Is.  xl.  7 ;  Gen.  xli.  6,  23 ; 
Ezek.  xvii.  10,  xix.  12;  xxvii,  26;  Ps.  xlviii.  7; 
ciii.  5).  In  Jonali  iv.  8,  the  phrase  occurs, 
m  IT'tJ'nnDnp,  a  still  or  sultry  east  wind.  For 
testimonies  to  tlie  destrucliveness  of  this  wind  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  see  Niebuhr  (Beschreib.  von 
Arabie»i,  p.  8) ;  Thevenot  (  Voyages,  pt.  i.  liv.  ii. 
p.  31).  It  is  accordingly  often  used  to  denote 
any  pernicious  wind,  as  in  Ps.  xlviii.  7,  where  it 
^^  rendered  by  Sept..  Trvevfxa  filaiov,  Vulg.  spiritus 
vehemens.  It  is  \ised  metaphorically  for  perni- 
cious speech,  a  storm  of  words  (Job  xv.  2);  cala- 
piities,  especially  by  war  (Isa.  xxvii.  8  ;  Jer.  xviii. 
17;  Ezek.  xvii.  10;  xix.  12;  xxvii.  26;  Hos. 
jciii.  15).  In  this  latter  passage  the  east  wind 
4enotes  Shalmanes^r  king  of  Assyria ;  in  Ezek. 
ILxvii.  26,  it  denotes  the  Chaldseans.  Tyre  is  there 
represented  under  the  beautiful  allegory  of  a  ship 
towed  into  deep  waters,  and  then  destroyed  by  au 
east  wind.  A  very  similar  representation  is  given 
\»y  Horace  (Cann.  i.  14).  The  east  wind  denotes 
tli  vine  judgment  (Job  xxvii.  21).  Phrases. — 'To 
follow  the  east  wind,'  is  to  pursue  a  delusory  and 
fatal  course  (Hos.  xii.  1).  5.  West  wind,  D''  HII, 
five/xos  anh  6aKd(T(rr)s,  ventus  ab  occidente  [West]  . 
e.  North  wind,  \)Q)i  n'n(Prov.  xxv.  23),&vefA.oi 
Bopeas,  ventus  Aquilo  [Nouth].  7.  South  wind, 
pm  (Job  xxxvii.  17),  pTl  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  26),  \ixf,, 
ventus  Africus  (Luke  xii.  55),  voros  (Sirocco), 
Acts  xxvii.  13)  [South].  8.  The  four  winds, 
ninil  y3"lX,  ra  reVtrapo  itveifiaTa,  ol  reircrapes 
t.v€fj.oi,  qualuor  venti.  The  Hebrews  speak  only 
of  four  winds ;  and  so  Josephus  (^Antiq.  viii.  3.  5). 
This  phrase  is  equivalent  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  9  ;  2  Esdras  xiii.  5),  the 
peveral  points  of  the  compass,  as  we  should  say 
(Dan.  viii.  8).  Phrases. — '  Striving  of  the  four 
Tivinds,'  is  great  political  commotions  (Dan.  vii.  2; 
comp.  Jer.  iv.  11,  12;  li.  1);  to  'hold  the  four 
winds,'  is  by  contrary  to  secure  peace  (Rev.  vii. 
I) ;  'to  be  divided  to  the  four  winds,"  implies 
titter  disi)ersion  (Dan.  xi.  4  ;  Jer.  xlix.  32  ;  Ezek. 
y.  10,  12;  xvii.  2).  So  also  the  phrase,  eK  twv 
Xecrcdpiiiv  dveneci/  (Matt.  xxiv.  31)  means  from 
^11  parts  of  tlie  world  (Mark  xiii.  27).  9.  The 
Hebrews,  like  otiier  ancient  nations,  had  but  few 
names  of  winds.  Homer  mentions  only  ^optas, 
vSros,  (4<pvpos,  and  evpos.  Aul.  Gellius,  indeed, 
complains  of  the  infrequency  of  names  of  winds 
in  ancient  writers  {Noct.  Att.  ii.  22).  The  same 
jndefiniteness  a])pears  in  Herodotus  (see  Lurcher's 
notes  on  i.  188).  In  the  course  of  time  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  added  eight  other  winds  to  theoriginal 
four,  but  that  appearing  too  minute  a  division, 
they  reduced  the  additional  ones  to  four,  thus 
making  only  eight  in  all.  The  names  of  these 
tnay  be  seen  in  Larcher  (lit  supra),  or  Pliny 
(^Hist.  Nat.,  xviii.  34).  Further  information 
may  be  found  in  Coray's  Translation  of  Hippo- 
crates, De  Aeribus,  Aquis  et  Locis,  Paris,  1800; 
Discours  Preliminaire ;  and  see  index.  For  a 
Comparative  table  of  the  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  divisions  of  the  winds,  and  their  names, 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty,  see  Beloe's  Hero- 
dotus (Polymnia,  notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  293,  Lond. 
1791 ).  One  Greek  name  of  a  wind  occurs  in  Acts 
xxvii.  14,  EvpoK\iS(i)V,  Euroiiydon,  a  tempestu- 
ous wind  in  the  Mediterranean,  now  called  a  Le- 
vanter. The  Alexandrian  M.S  bas  EvpaKii\uy ; 
Vulg.  Euroaquilo ;  Syriac  jIT'^pTlN.  The  com- 
mou  reading,  EvpoKKiibuy,  seems  derived  from 
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Eipos,  Eurus,  'east  wind,'  and  kKvSuv,  'awavc^' 
quasi  an  eastern  tempest.  Other  MSS.  read  Ei'^v> 
K\vfiwv,  Euryclydon,  from  fvpvs,  *  broaii,'  and 
K\vS<i)y,  '  a  wave,'  or  rough  wavy  sea;  and  then  tli« 
word  would  mean  the  wind  whicii  peculiarly 
excites  the  waves.  Shaw  defends  the  commoa 
reading,  and  describes  the  wind  as  blowing  in 
all  directions  from  the  N.E.  round  by  the  N.  to 
the  S.E.  (  Travels,  p.  330,  &c.  4to. ;  see  Bowyer'a 
conjectures,  and  Doddridge,  in  loo.).  The  He- 
brews had  no  single  terms  indicating  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  air  in  motion,  like  our  words 
breeze,  gale,  &c.  Such  gradations  they  ex- 
pressed   by   some   additional    word,   as   '  great,' 

n7ni"nn,  'a  great  wind'  (Jonah  i.  4),  '  rougii,' 
ntJ*p,  &c.  Nor  have  we  any  single  word  indi- 
cating the  destructive  effects  of  tlie  wind,  like 
their  verbs  "1^0  and  lyb,  as  DiyDNI  (Zecii.vii. 
14,  &c.),  and  answering  to  the  Greek  word  dve- 
p6(p9opos  (see  Sept.  of  Gen.  xli.  6,  23).  Our 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word  storm  comes 
nearest.  The  phrase  mVD  Pin,  '  stormy  wind,' 
irviv/jia  KaraiylSos,  spii'itus  procellce,  occurs  in 
Ps.  cvii.  25  ;  cxlviii.  8.  It  is  metaphorically  used 
for  the  divine  judgments  (Ezek.  xiii.  11,  13). 
The  word  n"lJ?D  is  usually  translated  'whirl- 
wind ;'  it  means,  however,  more  properly  a 
storm  (2  Kings  ii.  1,  11 ;  Job  xxxviii.  1 ;  xl.  6 ; 
Zech.  ix.  14;  Sept.  (rutrffeiCyuJy,  XatKa^,  ve<pos\ 
Vulg.  turbo;  Ecclus.  xliii.  17;  avcrTpo<pii  irvev- 
paras,  xlviii.  9  ;  \ai\airi  ■Kvp6s.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  used  metapliorically  for  the  divine  judg- 
ments (Isa.  xl.  24;  xli.  16);  and  to  describe 
them  as  sudden  and  irresistible  (Jer.  xxiii.  19;^ 
xxv.  32;  XXX.  23).  'A  whirlwind  out  of  ihe 
north'  (Ezek.  i.  4)  denotes  the  invasion  from 
Babylon.  Another  word,  HQID,  is  also  trans- 
lated '  whirlwind,'  and  properly  so.  It  occurs  in 
Job  xxxvii.  9  ;  Isa.  xxi.  1.  It  is  used  as  a  simile 
for  complete  and  sudden  destruction  (Pro v.  i.27) ; 
and  for  the  most  rapid  motion,  '  wheels  of  war- 
chariots  like  a  whirlwind'  (Isa.  v.  28  ;  Jer.  iv. 
13).  Total  defeat  is  often  compared  to  'chaff 
scattered  by  a  whirlwind"  (Isa.  xvii.  13).  It  de- 
notes the  rapidity  and  irresistibleness  of  the 
divine  judgments  (Isa.  Ixvi.  5).  The  phrase  'to 
reap  the  whirlwind  "  denotes  useless  labour  (Hos. 
viii.  7);  'the  day  of  the  whirlwind,"  destruction 
by  war  (Amos  i.  14).  'The  Lord  hath  his  way 
in  the  whirlwind,'  is  [U'obably  an  allusion  to  Sinai 
(Nahum  i.  3).  A  beautiful  comparison  occurs  in 
Prov.  X.  25  :  '  As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is  the 
wicked  iio  more:  but  the  righteous  is  an  everlast- 
ing foundation.' — J.  F.  D. 

WINDOW.     [House.] 

WINE.  The  Bible  furnishes  the  earliest  au- 
thentic account  concerning  wine  (Gen,  ix.  21 ; 
xix.  32).  The  instances  of  its  use  by  the  patri- 
archs Noah  and  Lot,  with  its  deplorable  eilects, 
have  given  rise  to  numerous  conjectures  from  the 
earliest  periods;  and  both  the  Rabbins  and  the 
Christian  Fathers  indulge  in  much  apologetic  cri- 
ticism on  these  jx)ints.  Theodoret  alleged  that 
the  drunketmess  of  Noah  ca,me  f torn  inexperience, 
for,  being  the  first  who  pressed  grapes,  lie  was 
ignorant  of  its  properties,  having  been  used  for 
600  years  to  drink  water  only  {(^tuest.  §65).  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  opinion,  and  is 
ailopted  and  elucidated  by  the  contributor  of 
the  article  Noau,  p.  426  of  this  volume.    The 
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dUfficuIty  presented  in  tbe  case  of  Lot  Is  well 
stated  by  an  old  writer.  •  Wliilst  the  daughters 
sinned  in  giving  him  wine  unto  drunkenness, 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  him  for  drinking  so  libe- 
rally thereof?  Some  conjecture  that  it  was 
mingled  with  something  apt  to  make  him  drunk- 
en, although  he  took  but  a  little,  and  so  excuse 
nim  '  (Dr.  Mayer's  Comynent.  Lond.  1653,  vol.  i. 
p.  246).  This  conjecture  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
narrative  of  adulterous  intercourse,  recorded  by 
Linschoten  (1584),  and  effected  by  means  of 
drugged  wine  administered  to  the  husband : — 
*  They  had  caused  him  ta  drinke  of  a  certaine 
wine  that  was  mingled  witli  the  liearbe  deutroa 
[datura],  thereby  to  bereave  poore  Francis  of  his 
wittes,  and  so  to  eftect  tiieir  accursed  device  ' 
(Voyages,  b.  i.  p.  158).  That  the  incest  of  Lot 
was  performed  in  an  unconscious  state,  such  as 
is  induced  by  many  species  of  drugged  drinks, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  repetition  of  the  act. 
In  another  part,  again  referring  to  such  as  had 
drunk  of  this  drugged  wine,  Linschoten  says,  that 
'  when  tlie  time  cumefh  that  he  reviveth  out  of  his 
transe,  he  kiioweth  nothing  what  was  done,  but 
thinketh  that  bee  had  slept '(p.  109). 

On  no  point  is  the  remark  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  concerning  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible  more  just  than  in  reference  to  wine  : — 
'  One  of  its  greatest  faults  is,  that  the  translation 
of  the  same  original  word  is  often  improperly  va- 
ried at  the  expense  of  perspicuity ;  wiiile,  on  the 
other  hand,  ambiguity  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  rendering  of  two  original  words  in  the  same 
sentence  by  only  one  English  word,  which,  how- 
ever, is  used  in  difterent  meanings '  (vol.  iv.  p. 
619).  ^ot  only  two,  but  thirteen  distinct  Hebrew 
and  Greek  terms,  are  translated  by  the  word 
'  wine,'  eitlier  with  or  without  the  adjectives  '  new,' 
'sweet,' '  mixed,' and 'strong.'  If  the  first  rule 
for  a  translation,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  George 
Campbell,  be  correct — that '  the  translation  should 
give  a  complete  transcript  of  the  ideas  of  the 
original ' — the  common  version  must,  on  this 
point,  be  deemed  exceedingly  defective.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  in  the  present  article,  to  attempt  an 
elucidation  of  the  various  Biblical  terms  translated 
'  wine,'  and  to  indicate  what  we  regard  as  tlieir 
most  probable  meanings  and  distinctions. 

I.  P2  y<^I/^n,  ohos,  wine,  occurs  in  141  in- 
stances ;  21  times  in  connection  with  13K' 
shechar  [Drink,  Strong].  Its  root  was  pro- 
bably P""  yavan,  or  yanah,  tlie  primary  idea  of 
both  being  that  of  turbidness,  or  boiling  up,  so 
characteristic  of  the  appearance  of  the  grape-juice 
as  it  rushes  foaming  into  the  wine-vat.  The  able 
writer  of  the  article  '  Wine  '  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
ptedia,  observes,  that '  the  juice  of  grapes,  or  ve- 
getable juices  in  general,  become  turbid  when  in 
contact  with  air,  before  fermentation  commences, 
and  this  turbidity  is  owing  to  the  formation  of 
an  insoluble  precipitate  of  the  same  nature  ;i8 
ferment'  (vol.  xxvii.  p.  455).  Yayin,  in  Bible 
use,  is  a  very  general  term,  including  every  spe- 
cies of  wine  made  from  grapes  {olvos  afxiriKivos), 
though  in  later  ages  it  became  extended  in  its 
application  to  wine  made  from  other  substances. 
(a.)  It  is  frequently  used  in  tlie  same  compre- 
hensive sense  as  the  vinum  of  the  Latins.  Cato 
(De  Be  Rustica,  cxlvii.)  s))eaks  of  tlie  hanging 
wine  (vinum   pendens).     So   in   Num.  vi.   4, 
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yayin  stands  for  vine — the  grape-vine.  In  Deai. 
xxviii.  39,  it  is  ranked  amongst  things  to  be  suck- 
ed, gathered,  or  eaten.  In  Isa.  xvi.  10,  it  is  used 
for  the  grapes  to  be  trodden.  In  Isa.  Iv.  1,  it 
probably  signifies  thick  grape-syrup,  or  honey 
(see  Isa.  vii.  22).  The  word  syrup,  it  may  lie 
here  remarked,  is  derived  from  an  Oriental  terra 
for  wine  ;  lience,  in  Turkey,  shirab-'^ee  signifies 
'  ?<!4)ie-seller  '  (see  Turkey  and  the  2'urks,  p.  1 97;, 
This  species  of  wine  is  still  called  'honey  '  in  the 
East,  and  it  is  by  the  prophet  appropriately  con- 
nected with  milk,  as  a  thing  to  be  eaten.  Yayin 
is  also  used  for  '  grapes,'  or  for  '  wine  in  the  clus- 
ter,' in  Jer.  xl.  10,  12;  xlviii.  33;  and  jirobably 
also  in  Deut.  xiv.  26.  In  this  sense  Josephui 
(De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.)  employs  the  Greek  equivalent, 
when  he  enumerates  amongst  the  stores  in  the 
fortress  of  Massada,  (riros,  olvos,  and  eAaiov,  and 
adds,  that  the  Romans  found  the  remains  of  these 
fruit's  (rhv  Kapn6v)  uncorrupted.  (6.)  Yayin 
signifies  also  '  the  blood  of  the  grape'  freshly  ex- 
pressed, as  in  Gen.  xlix.  2  (comp.  with  Isa.  Ixiii. 
1-3),  reference  being  there  had  to  the  juice  of 
the  claret  grape — '  His  eyes  shall  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  wine,  and  his  teeth  whiter  than  milk.' 
In  this  sense  yayin  denoted  what  the  Greeks  spe- 
cifically called  yAevKos  (sweet  wine),  the  term 
used  by  Josephus  in  speaking  of  the  grape-juice 
expressed  into  Pharaoli's  cup  (Gen.  xl.  11).  In 
Cant.  V.  1  (compared  with  vii.  9),  it  seems  to 
refer  to  a  sweet  innocent  wine  of  this  sort,  which 
might  be  diunk  abundantly.  In  Ps.  civ.  15,  as 
illustrated  by  Judg.  ix.  13;  Exod.  xxii.  29(28), 
yayin  probably  designates  the  first  'droppings' 
or  tears  of  the  gathered  grapes,  which  were  to  be 
ofi'ered  fresh — without '  delay.'  (c.)  In  Prov.  ix. 
2,  5,  yayin  refers  to  a  boiled  wine,  or  syrup,  the 
thickness  of  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  mingle 
water  with  it  previously  to  drinking.  Wine  pre- 
.  served  in  this  way  was  sometimes  introduced  into 
the  ofl'erings  for  the  use  of  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  11),  as  appears  from  this  passage  in  the 
Mishna : — '  Wine  of  the  heave-ofi'ering  must  not 
be  boiled,  because  it  lessens  it'  (Tr.  Teroomah, 
perek  xi.).  Bartenora,  in  a  note,  says,  '  because 
people  drink  less  of  boiled  wine  ' — wliich  is  true 
of  it  wlien  drunk  unmingled,  since  boiling  renders 
the  wine  more  rich  and  cloying.  But  llie  Mishna 
adds — '  Kabbi  Yehuda  permits  it,  because  it  im- 
proves it.'  Such  a  wine  Wisdom  is  ajitly  repr^ 
sented  as  mingling  for  her  feast,  because  such 
was  esteemed  tlje  richest  and  the  best  wine,  (d.) 
Yayin  also  comjirehends  a  mixed  wine  of  a  very 
difi'erent  character  ;  a  wine  made  strong  and  in- 
ebriating by  the  addition  of  drugs,  such  as  myirh, 
mandragora,  and  opiates.  'Such,'  observes  Bishop 
Lowth,  '  were  the  exhilarating,  or  ratlier,  stujie- 
fying  ingredients  which  Helen  mixed  in  the 
bowl  together  with  the  wine  for  her  guests  op- 
pressed with  grief,  to  raise  their  spirits;  tiie  com- 
position of  which  she  had  learned  in  Egypt.' 
(Hom.  Odyss.  iv.  220.)  And  how  much  the 
Eastern  people  to  this  day  deal  in  artificial  liquors 
of  prodigious  strength,  may  be  seen  in  a  curi.;>ug 
chapter  of  Kempfer  upon  that  subject  (Amcen* 
Exot.  Fasc.  iii.  obs.  15).  Thus  the  drunkard  is 
properly  described  (Prov.  xxiii.  30)  as  one  '  that 
seeketh  mixed  wine,'  and  is  '  mighty  to-  mingle 
strong  drink '  (Isa.  v.  22).  And  hence  the 
Psulmist  took  that  highly  poetical  and  sublime 
image  of  the  cup  of  God's  wrath,  called  by  laaiah 
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(11 17)  'the  cup  of  trembling,'  causing  intoxica- 
tion and  stupefaction  (see  Chappelow's  note  on 
Hariri,  p.  33)  ;  containing,  as  St.  John  (Rev. 
xiv.  10)  expresses  in  Greek  this  Hebrew  idea  with 
the  utmost  precision,  though  with  a  seeming  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  Kentpafffi^vov  &KpaTov,  merum 
mixtum'  {Comment,  on  Isa.  i.  22).  (e.)  Yayin 
also  includes  every  specjes  of  fermented  grape- 
wine.  The  characteristics  of  fermentation  are 
well  marked  in  Prov.  xxiii.  31,  where  the  wine  is 
(irst  described  as  appearing  turbid,  in  consequence 
of  the  subsidence  of  the  gluten ;  that,  absorbing 
■AiY,  becomes  ferment,  or  yeast,  communicating  its 
own  decay  to  the  sugar  of  the  grape,  and  which  is 
then  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol, 
the  former  rising  up  as  a  bubble  or  '  eye,'  and  thus 
producing  an  upward  movement  of  the  liquid. 

*  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  turbid. 
When  it  givelh  its  bubble  in  the  cup,  moving 

itself  upward : 
At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
And  stingeth  like  a  basilisk.' 

Tayin.  then,  is  a  general  term  for  '  all  sorts  of 
wJne'(Neh.  V.  18). 

2.  D"'Dy  ausis,  occurs  only  in  five  texts; 
Cant.  viii.  2  ;  Isa.  xlix.  26  ;  Joel  i.  5  ;  iii.  (iv.) 
18;  Amos  ix.  13.  The  name  is  derived  from 
DOy  asas,  '  to  tread  down,'  and  denotes  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  grajje  or  other  fruit.  By  the 
Greeks  it  is  called  yXevKos,  by  the  Latins  mus- 
tum,  from  tlie  Hebrew  |*^D, '  fresh,' '  sweet,' '  pure,' 
by  transposition  of  letters,  as  stum  from  must. 

3.  N3b  sohhe  or  saba,  from  Nbp  sabho,  '  to 

drink  freely,'  because  the  inspissated  wine  which 
it  denoted  was  entichig,  and  might  be  freely 
drunk  when  mingled  with  water.  The  term  oc- 
curs but  thrice,  probably  because  this  sort  of  wine 
is  often  expressed  by  tlie  general  term  '  yayin,'  or 
by  '  rfeftAasA' [Honey].  It  is  the  Latin  sapa, 
and  the  French  sabe,  '  vin  cuit,'  baked  or  boiled 
wine.  Syreon,  hepsema,  and  defrututn,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  were  species  of  it  (Hist.  Nat. 
xiv.  9)  :  indeed,  syreon,  aipii/os  ohos,  and  seria, 

*  a  wine-jar,'  most  likely  derived  tlieir  name  from 
the  syr  or  caldron  of  the  Jews  (Nahum  i.  10), 
in  which  the  sobhe  was  prepared.  As  boiling 
would  confer  an  additional  sweetness  on  the 
juices  of  fruits,  the  syr  has  probably  some  con- 
nection with  the  Oriental  term  shir  or  si);  ex- 
pressing 'sweet  juice,'  and  from  which  the  words 
sherab,  sirob,  and  syrup  are  derived.  The 
process  of  boiling  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  vegetable  juices,  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  is  founded  on  a  correct  che- 
mical principle.  *  The  property  of  organic  sub- 
stances,' says  Liebig,  '  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
decay,  is  annihilated  in  all  cases  by  heating  to 
the  boiling  point' (Ze/<.  on  Chemistry,  ii.  lett. 
xi.).  We  have  shown  above,  that  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  it  is  yet  very  ex- 
tensively practised  in  the  East  in  the  preparation 
of  sherob,  or  '  rob  of  grapes.'  Baron  Tavernier, 
speaking  of  Shiraz,  says — '  Of  the  wine  there  are 
many  vessels  full,  which  a,Te  burnt  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  travellers  and  carriers,  who  find  it  a 
great  i-efreshment  to  drink  it  with  water '  (Persian 
Travels,  h.  v.  c.  xxi.  p.  248,  Lond.  1681).  The 
tame  traveller,  speaking  of  the  Christians  of  St. 
John  around  Basrab,  affirms,  tJtat  '  in  the  £u> 
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charist  they  make  use  of  meal  kneaded  up  wit)> 
wine  and  oil.  To  make  this  wine  they  take 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun,  which  tlrey  call  in  their 
language  zebibes  [«a6a  or  sn6a],  and  casting 
water  upon  them  let  them  steep  for  so  long  a 
time'  (b.  ii.  c.  viii.  p.  91).  This  raisin-wine  was 
\\\e  passum  of  the  Romans.* 

The  three  texts  in  which  sobhe  occurs,  answer 
to  the  preceding  description  of  it.  In  Isa.  i.  22, 
we  read — 'Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  sobhe 
(or  boiled  wine,  is  become)  a  thin  wine  mingled 
with  water.'  Professor  Stuart  justly  observes, 
that  mahool,  '  here  rendered  mixed,  means  cut, 
cut  round,  circumcised.'  Varro  uses  a  phrase 
exactly  parallel,  applying  to  wine  of  the  second 
pressing  the  term  ^circumcised  wine,'  which, 
being  mixed  with  water,  yields  lora,  the  drink  ol 
the  labourer  in  winter  (De  Re  Rust.  i.  54).  Hence 
the  force  of  the  text  is  this  : — 'Thy  silver  is  be- 
come like  dross-;  thy  sobhe  (the  rich  drink  of  thy 
nobles)  is  become  like  mahool,  even  as  circum- 
cised wine  mixt  with  water,  common  lora,  the 
drink  of  a  peasant.'  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  has  thi» 
comment — '  The  current  coin  was  adulterated 
with  brass,  tin,  and  other  metals,  and  yet  circu- 
lated as  good  money.  The  wine  also  was  adul- 
terated with  water  in  the  taverns,  and  sold,  not- 
withstanding, for  pure  wine.' 

In  Hosea  iv.  18,  it  is  said,  '  Their  sobhe  is 
sour.'  As  this  wine  was  valued  for  its  sweetness, 
it  was  of  course  spoilt  by  acquiring  acidify.  But 
inspissated  wines  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  de- 
generacy. '  Defrutum,^  says  Columella,  '  how- 
ever carefully  made,  is  liable  to  grow  acid  ' 
(xii.  20). 

Nahum  i.  10,  referring  to  the  enemies  of  Je- 
hovah, we  should  read  as  follows  : — '  Like  thorns 
they  are  woven  together,  and  like  their  boiled 
wine  the  drunkard  shall  be  devoured,  (even)  as 
stubble  fully  dry,' — the  first  metaphor  referring 
to  thorns  heaped  up  together  for  fuel,  the  second  to 
the  burning  of  the  sobhe  in  the  syr  or  caldron 
from  neglect,  and  the  third  to  the  combustion  of 
stubble  (comp.  Ezek.  xxiv.  6-14), 

4.  ")pn  chemer,  occurs  twice  as  a  descrip- 
tive; but  in  Isa.  xxvii.  2,  where  it  is  applied  to 
the  vineyard,  some  copies  read  IDH,  '  fruitful.' 
Chemer  and  chamar  are  derived  from  the  verb 
ion  chamar, '  to  foam,' '  boil  up,' '  froth,'  or '  fer- 
ment'(the  latter  term  signifying  no  more  originally 
tlian  the  former),  and  are  used  in  reference  to 
waters  and  to  the  waves,  as  well  as  to  leaven, 
wine,  &c.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  chemer  is  applied 
to  'the  blood  of  the  grape,' — as  expressive  of  the 
juice  fresh  and  foaming  from  the  vat,  in  its  pure 
but  turbid  state  ;  and  we  perceive  no  reason  for  re- 
sorting to  the  very  secondary  sense  of  '  red  wine.' 

^D^  chamar,  the  verb,  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  8  (9),  is 
applied  to  pure  wine,  unmixed  wine  filled  with 

*  '  Nebeedh,  prepared  from  raisins,'  says  E.  W. 
Lane,  '  is  commonly  sold  in  Arab  towns,  under 
tlie  name  zebeeb,  which  signifies  raisins.  This  I 
have  often  drunk  in  Cairo,  but  never  could  per- 
ceive that  it  was  in  the  slightest  degree  fermented. 
Other  beverages,  to  which  the  name  of  nebeedh 
has  been  applied — though,  like  zebeeb,  no  longer 
called  by  that  name — are  also  solil  in  A^J" 
towns '  (Notes  to  Arabian  Niyhts,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 
p.  215,  184n. 
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mixture,  which  exactly  answers  to  the  phrase  of 
St.  John,  'the  mixed  unmixed  '  (Rev.  xiv.  10). 

5.  K^tpn  chamra,  used  by  Daniel  (v.  1,  2,  4, 
23),  and  IDPI  chemar,  by  Ezra  (vi.  9  ;  vii.  22), 
are  Chaldee  terms.  Chemar  we  regard  as  used 
for  pure  wine,  in  its  fresh,  foaming  condition ; 
but  chamra  may  have  denoted  some  rich  and 
royal  drink,  made  strong  by  the  addition  of  drugs. 
Tavemier  refers  to  a  drink  of  this  sort,  used  by 
the  luxurious  Grand  Seignior  on  visiting  the 
seraglio,  wliich  seems  to  illustrate  Daniel  v.  23. 
He  says  it  is  'a  sort  purposely  prepared  for  the 
Grand  Seignior  himself,  called  Muscavy,''  but 
that '  the  principal  persons  about  the  court  send 
for  it  secretly  to  the  halvagi-bachi  {Rel.  of  the 
G.  S.  Seraglio,  vol.  iii.  p.  26,  Lond.  1684).  Such, 
probably,  w.is  the  wine  which  Belshazzar,  with 
his  lords,  wives,  and  concubines,  drank  in  the 
holy  vessels,  atid  which  Daniel  would  not  touch. 
— The  compilers  of  the  Talmud  considered 
khamra  as  a  '  sweet  wine.'  It  is  a  question, 
*  Wliat  is  Carcenam  f  liabbi  Abhoo  explains 
that  khamroa  (vinum  dulce)  is  so  called,  which 
is  brought  hither  from  Asia.' 

6.  *]Dip  viesech,  once  translated  '  mixture ' 
(Ps.  Ixxv.  8  (9)),  once  'mixed  wine'  (Prov. 
xxiii.  30),  and  once  '  the  drink-offering '  (Isa. 
Ixv.  11),  is  derived  from  masach,  'to  mingle;' 
whence  miscere  and  mix.  In  the  first  text  four 
terms  occur  which  are  elsewhere  all  rendered 
*wine' — viz.  yayin,  khamar,  meaech,  shemdrim. 
It  should  be  read — '  There  is  a  cup  in  the  hand 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  unmJxed  (or  pure)  wine  is 
full  of  mixture  ;  and  he  pourefh  out  this,  but  all 
the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  and  suck  out 
the  dregs  of  it.'  An  inebriating  and  disgusting 
mixture  seems  to  be  denoted  here. 

The  second  text  refers  to  drugged  wine ;  either 
pure  wine  made  inebriating,  or  fermented  wine 
made  stronger  by  the  addition  of  spices  and 
drugs.  This  custom  has  prevailed  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  and  is  still  extant  in  the  East.  Bishop 
Southgate  states  'the  reason  why  the  Persians 
adulterate  tlieir  wines ;  because,  in  their  natural 
state  they  are  too  weak  to  produce  the  desired 
effect '  (Na7-rative  of  a  Tour,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  326, 
Lond.  1 840).  '  Hence')'  says  he,  '  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  Persia  to  fortify  the  wines  by  an 
infusion  of  nux  vomica  and  lime,  in  order  to  in- 
crease tliat  inebriating  power  which  a  hard- 
drinking  Persian  is  apt  to  esteem  '  (p.  325). 

In  the  third  text  the  idol-worshippers  are  really 
said  to  '  fill  out  a  mixture  to  Meni ;'  the  heathen- 
ish custom  of  pouring  out  mixed  wine  to  their 
gods  being  contrasted  with  the  worshipjjers  of 
Jehovah  on  liis  '  holy  mountain,'  who  were  en- 
joined not  to  delay  the  presentation  of  tlieir  first- 
fruits  and  liquors,  but  to  pour  out  '  the  pu7-e 
blood  of  the  grape  '  as  their  drink-offering.  When 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  however,  boiled 
wine,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sometimes  presented. 

Though,  in  the  three  texts  we  have  examined, 
mesech  refers  to  some  reprobated  or  offensive 
mixture,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  all 
mixed  wine  was  peniicioxis  or  improper.  We 
have  already  seen  that  there  were  two  very  oppo- 
site purposes  souglit  by  the  mixture  of  drinks; 
one  mixture  was  for  the  purpose  of  sensuality, 
the  other  for  that  of  sobriety  or  use.  While  the 
wicked  sought  out  a  drugged  mixture  (Prov.  xxiii. 
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30),  and  was  'mighty  to  mingle  sweet  drink' 
(Isa.  v.  22),  Wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  '  mingled 
her  wine '  with  water,  or  with  milk  (Prov.  ix.  2, 
5),  merely  to  dilute  it  and  make  it  properly 
drinkable.  Of  the  latter  mixture  Wisdom  in- 
vites the  people  to  drink  freely  ;  but  on  the  use  of 
the  former  an  emphatic  woe  is  pronounced. 

7.  IDK'  shechar, '  sweet  drink,'  once  translated 
'strong  wine'  (Num.  xxviii.  7).  It  seems  to 
have  formed  an  independent  suljject  of  offering. 
Shechar  is  a  generic  term,  including  palm-wine 
and  other  saccharine  beverages,  except  those  pre- 
pared from  the  vine.  That  shechar  was  made  in- 
ebriating by  being  mingled  with  potent  drugs 
we  have  just  seen  :  but,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
shall  we  explain  Prov.  xxxi.  6,7  ? — '  Give  shechar 
unto  him  who  is  ready  to  perish.'  The  Rabbins 
have  generally  referred  this  apparent  command  to 
the  stupefying  cup  administered  to  criminals  with 
the  merciful  intent  of  allaying  their  pains  and 
fears.  But  can  we  associate  so  barbarous  a  cus- 
tom with  Divine  inspiration?  The  example  of 
the  Redeemer  is  at  least  opposed  to  such  a  notion, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  the  Spirit  of  Pro- 
phecy also,  and  they  ought  therefore  to  harmonize. 
Nevertheless,  when  'they  gave  him  to  drink 
wine  mingled  with  myrrh  '  (Mark  xv.  23),  *  he 
received  it  not.'  Besides,  this  supposition  does 
not  account  for  the  language  of  the  seventh  verse. 
The  writer  of  a  series  of  elaborate  articles  on  '  the 
Wines  of  Scripture,'  in  an  English  periodical, 
contends  that  the  advice  is  given  ironically. 
Lemuel's  mother  warns  her  royal  son  against  the 
deceitful  influences  of  inebriating  beverages,  and 
represents  them  as  being  especially  injurious  in 
their  operation  on  the  personal  and  official  cha- 
racter »f  kings ;  and  then,  in  a  strain  of  evident 
irony,  points  to  the  wretch  who  vainly  dreams 
the  Lethean  draught  will  rid  him  of  the  burden  of 

,  anxiety  and  sorrow  which  his  own  ^jrofligacy  and 
intemperance  have  imposed  (Truth  -  Seeker, 
1845-6).  A  third  viev/  of  this  diflicult  passage 
is  given  in  the  present  work,  in  the  article  Drink, 
Strong,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

8.  tJ'"n''fl  tirosh,  '  vintage  fruit.'  The  usual 
definition  of  this  term  is  absurd,  viz.  that  be- 
cause it  is  derived  from  {^'"1"'  yarash,  'to  jjossess,' 
'  to  inherit,'  it  signifies  '  a  strong  wine  which  is 
able  to  get  possession  of  a  man,  and  drive  him 
out  of  himself! '  With  Bythner,  in  his  Lyra 
Prophetica,  we  would  adopt  the  simple  deriva- 
tion of  tirosh  from  its  passive  quality  of  being  pos- 
sessed, but  apply  it  ratlier  to  '  vintage-fruit,'  than 
to  any  liquid  whatever.     Consult  article  Fbuit. 

9.  W''yi2)^  shemarim,  '  preserves,'  or  'jellies,' 
derived  from  the  verb  shamar,  '  to  preserve.'  It 
is  translated  '  wines  on  the  lees,'  in  Isa.  xxv.  6  ; 
but  in  the  three  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
by  '  dregs  '  or  '  lees '  alone.  Dregs  of  wine, 
however,  can  form  no  part  of  a  delicious  feast; 
while  in  the  East  various  species  of  '  preserves ' 
are  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Buckingham  records 
that  at  Adjeloon  he  was  treated  with  wine-cakes 
(Trav.  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  137).  Our 
older  translators  so  understood  the  word.  Covei- 
dale  renders  the  passage  '  sweet  and  most  pure 
things;'  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568),  'delicate 
things,'  and  '  most  pleasant  dishes'  [Shemarim]. 

A  passage  from  Tavemier's  curious  Relatiom 
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of  the  Grand  Seignior's  Seraglio  serves  to  show 
what  an  important  place  in  Eastern  entertain- 
ments preserves  and  confections  occupy  :  '  The 
offices  where  the  conserves  and  sweetmeats  are 
made  (there  being  six  or  seven  of  them)  are  above 
the  kitchens,  and  served  by  four  hundred  Hel- 
vagis.  They  are  perpetually  at  work  in  those 
seven  offices,  and  there  they  prepare  all  sorts  of 
conserves,  dry  and  liquid,  and  several  sorts  of 
syritps.^  '  In  the  same  offices  they  also  prepare 
the  ordinary  drink  of  the  Turks,  which  they  call 
sherbet,  and  it  is  made  several  ways.'  '  They  make 
also  another  sort  of  drink  which  they  call  magion 
\el-majoo7i\,  composed  of  several  drugs,  whereby 
ft  is  made  not '  (Lond.  1684,  chap.  iii.  p.  26), 

10.  nK'''K'N  eshishah,  once  translated  '  flagon  ' 
only  ;  in  three  passages  *  flagon  of  wine ;'  and 
once  '  flagon  '  with  grapes  joined  to  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal, as  noticed  in  the  margin  (Hosea  iii.  1). 
The  Sept.  renders  it  in  four  difl'erent  ways,  viz. 
\6.yavov  kirh  rriyavov,  '  a  cake  from  the  frying- 
pan'  (2  Sam.  vi.  19);  in  another  part,  which 
narrates  the  same  fact,  afxop'nriv  dpTov,  'a  sweet 
cake  of  fine  flonr  and  honey  '  (1  Chron.  xvi.  3); 
Tre.u/iara  /uero  ffrai^^Sos,'  a  cake  made  wilh  raisins ' 
(Hos.   iii.    1),  'raisins'    here    corresponding    to 

•  grapes '  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  by  one  copy  a/^vpois, 

♦  sweet  cakes  '  (Cant.  ii.  5)  ;  but  in  others  fxvpois, 
'  unguents.'  In  the  Targum  to  the  Hebrew 
n^n^S^  tzappikhith, ^  in  Exod.  xvi.  31,  the 
Chaldee  term  is  |''Ci'''K'K  eshishan,  '  a  cake,'  ren- 
dered in  our  version  by  '  wafers.'  Eshishah  has 
been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  K'N  ash, '  fire,' 
and  to  denote  some  sort  of '  sweet  cake '  prepared 
with  fire ;  but  the  second  part  of  the  word  has  not 
been  hitherto  explained. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  Olearius 
(1637)  may  throw  light  on  the  kind  of  prepara- 
tions denoted  by  shemarim  and  eshishah  :  '  The 
Persians  are  permitted  to  make  a  sirrup-of  sweet 
wine,  which  they  boyl  fill  it  be  reduc'd  to  a  sixth 
part,  and  be  grown  as  thick  as  oyl.  They  call 
this  drug  duschab  [debhash^  and  when  they 
would  take  of  it,  they  dissolve  it  with  water,' 
'  Sometimes  they  boyl  the  duschab  so  long  that 
they  reduce  it  into  a  paste,  for  the  convenience  of' 
travellers,  who  cut  it  with  a  knife,  and  dissolve 
it  in  water.  At  Tabris  they  make  a  certain  con- 
serve of  it,  which  they  call  hehca  [el-magui\, 
mixing  therewith  beaten  almonds,  flour,  &c. 
They  put  this  mixture  into  a  long  and  narrow 
bag,  and  having  set  it  under  the  press,  they  make 
of  it  a  paste,  which  grows  so  hard  that  a  man 
must  have  a  hatchet  to  cut  it.  They  make  also  a 
kind  of  conserve  of  it,  much  like  a  pudding, 
which  they  call  zutzuch,  thrusting  through  the 
middle  of  it  a  small  cotton  thread  to  keep  the 
paste  together'  (^Ambassador's  Travels,  b,  vi. 
p,  311),  The  Tartars  consumed  a  similar  pre- 
paration :  '  They  have  certain  cakes  made  of 
meal,  rice,  and  millet,  fry'd  in  oil  or  honey  '  (b, 
iv.  p.  173),  Amongst  the  presents  received  by 
the  ambassadors  there  is  enumerated  '  a  bottle  of 
scherab  [syrup]  or  Persian  wine  '  (p.  175),  This 
zutzuch  IS  but  a  harsh  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
eshishah,  and  is  by  others  called  hashish  and 
achicha.  Even  this  substance,  in  course  of  time, 
was  converted  into  a  medium  of  intoxication  by 
means  of  drugs.  '  Hemp  is  cultivated  and  used 
M  »  narcotic  over  all  Arabia.     The  flowers,  when 
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mixed  with  tobacco,  are  called  hashish.  TIic 
higher  classes  eat  it  (hemp)  in  a  jelly  or  paste 
called  maaj'oun  [el-magin\  mixed  with  honey, 
or  other  sweet  drugs'  (Cricnton's  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
p,  413).  Lempriere  says — 'Instead  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  opium  by  the  Moors,  they  substitute 
the  achicha,  a  species  of  flax '  (  Tour  to  Morocco, 
1794,  p,  300).  The  leaves  of  the  garden  hemp 
(shahddnaj),  says  El-Kazweenee,  are  the  benj 
(bange),  which,  when  eaten,  disorders  the  reason. 
De  Sacy  and  Lane  derive  the  name  of  the  Eastern 
sect  of  'Assassins'  (Hashshdsheeii),  'hemp- 
eaters,'  from  their  practice  of  using  shahdanaj  to 
fit  them  for  their  dreadful  work.  El-Idreesee, 
indeed,  applies  the  term  Hasheesheeyeh  to  the 
'  Assassins.' 

11,  yiOn  chometz,  6^os  [Leaven],  rendered 
'  vinegar'  (i.  e.  sick  or  sour  wine)  in  the  common 
version.  The  modern  Jews  still  employ  tiiis 
phrase  to  denote  wine  spoiled  by  acidity.  It 
seems,  however,  in  its  general  use,  to  have  sig- 
nified anciently  a  thin  acidulated  beverage,  as 
well  as  to  comprehend  '  vinegar,'  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  In  Ruth  ii.  14,  it  is  named  as 
the  drink  of  the  reapers  of  Boaz,  and  probably 
corresponded  to  the  posca  (from  post-escam)  given 
to  the  Roman  legions.  A  very  small  wine, 
called  pesca  and  sera  (from  seor,  '  sour'),  is  still 
used  by  the  harvesters  in  Italy  and  the  Penin- 
sula. This  term  is  employed  by  the  Psalmist 
in  Ixix.  21, 'They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my 
meat ;  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to 
drink,' — a  prediction  actually  fulfilled  at  the  Cru- 
cifixion of  the  Messiah.  Thus  the  oi^os  mingled 
with  gall  (Matt,  xxvii.  34)  is  the  same  as  the 
oivos  rningled  with  myrrh  (Mark  xv.  23),  a 
bitter  substance  [Rosh]  , 

12.  Olvos,  the  Greek  generic  term  for  wine, 
from  the  Hebrew  yayin.  It  comprehended  new 
wine  {olvos  vtos),  luscious  wine  (y\evKos),  pure 
or  unmingled  wine  (&Kparoy),  and  a  thin  sour 
wine  (^|os).  The  adjective  veos  distinguished 
olvos  from  ira\ai6s,  old  wine  (Matt.  ix.  17; 
Mark  ii.  22 ;  Luke  v.  37).  Florentinus,  in  the 
Geoponica,  counsels  the  husbandman  often  to 
taste  both  his  new  and  his  old  wine,  so  that  the 
slightest  sign  of  acidity  might  be  detected  at  ita 
commencement  (lib.  vii.  cap.  7).  In  Luke  v. 
37-8,  '  No  man  putteth  i/e'os  olvoi  into  old 
bottles,  else  the  vtos  olvos  will  burst  the  bottle* 
and  be  spilled,  and  the  bottles  shall  perish ;  but 
vfos  olvos  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
are  preserved,' — the  allusion  is  to  the  large  skin 
bottles  of  the  East,  into  which  the  fresh  grape- 
juice  (inustiim  or  yXtvKOs)  was  frequently  put 
for  preservation.  Job  afl^ectingly  refers  to  this 
custom,  when  he  says,  '  I  am  as  wine  which  hath 
no  vent — ready  to  burst,  like  new  bottles :' 
his  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  so  that  the  bodily 
frame  could  hardly  resist  the  internal  workings 
of  the  afflicted  spirit.  If,  however,  the  bottle 
happened  to  be  old,  the  wine  would  commence 
fermentation,  and  the  bottle  would  actually  burst, 
and  both  would  perish.  '  The  force  of  ferment- 
ing wine  is  very  great;  being  able,  if  closely 
stopped  up,  to  burst  through  the  strongest  cask " 
(Chambers'  Cyclop<Edia,\o\.  ii.art.' Wine,' 1750). 
The  phenomena  referred  to  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  chemical  researches  of  Liebig. 
Fermentation   depends  upon  the  access  of  ail 
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to  the  grape- juice,  the  gluten  o*"  which  absorbs 
oxygen  and  becomes  ferment  or  yeast,  communi- 
cating its  own  decomposition  to  the  saccharine 
matter  of  the  grape,  which  becomes  transformed 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  the  ex- 
))ansion  of  the  gas  thus  liberated  which  bursts  the 
bottles,  when  the  fermentation  has  once  fairly- 
started.  Old  bottles  would  have  portions  of  the 
sediment  of  former  wine  adhering  to  their  sides, 
whicli  must  have  absorbed  oxygen,  and  thus 
Lave  become  converted  into  fermenting  matter. 
From  age  and  exposure  to  the  heat,  old  bottles 
would  become  dry  and  full  of  cracks  and  minute 
crevices,  which  would  give  admission  to  the  air. 
Thus,  as  Burcivhardt  informs  us,  speaking  of  the 
Beyrouk  honey  of  the  Syrians,  '  They  use  it  in 
rubbing  their  water-skins,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
air'  (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  129).  Hence  our 
Lord,  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  young  dis- 
ciples bearing  all  at  once  his  new  doctrines  and 
commandments,  intimates  that  the  earthly  or 
fleslily  vessel  was  not  yet  fitted  for  their  full  re- 
ception ;  that  their  minds  must  be  first  cleansed 
ft&m  the  remnants  and  leaven  of  the  old  doctrine, 
and  gradually  renewed  by  the  power  of  the  truth. 
13.  r\ivKos,  must,  in  common  usage,  'sweet' 
or  'new  wine.'  It  only  occurs  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  ii.  13).  Josephus  applies  the 
term  to  the  wine  represented  as  being  pressed  out 
of  the  bunch  of  grapes,  by  the  Archi-oino-choos, 
into  the  cup  of  the  royal  Pharaoh.  It  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  wine  in  its  sioeetest  state. 
Its  derivation,  indeed,  denotes  '  lusciousness :' 
hence  Homer  (Odyss.  xx.  68)  applies  a  word  of 
kindred  origin,  y\vKep6s,  'luscious,'  to  honey,  but, 
in  the  same  line,  tjSvs,  'sweet,'  to  wine.  The 
writers  of  the  Geoponica  constantly  use  yXevKos 
in  the  sense  of  must.  Diophanes,  who  was  a 
good  Latinist,  puts  mustum  into  a  Grecian  dress, 
in  order  the  better  to  express  his  meaning.  See 
Geoponica  (ix.  20),  where  he  says,  yKevKovs, 
rovTearl  roO  KaXovjxevov  /xovffrov, — '  of  ffktikos, 
that  is,  what  is  called  mouston.'  In  the  same 
way  the  Romans  distinguished  must  as  dulce, 
'  luscious,'  but  die  wine  made  from  it  only  as 
suave,  '  sweet.'  Pliny  says, '  Medium  inter  dulcia 
vinum  est,  quod  Grseci  aigleucos  vocant,  hoc  est, 
semper  mustum.  Id  evenit  cura,  quoniam  fervere 
prohibetur :  sic  enim  appellant  musti  in  vina  tran- 
situm  '  {Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  9)  : — '  That  which  holds 
the  middle  place  among  the  sweet  wines  is  what 
the  Greeks  call  aigleucos,  that  is,  always  must. 
That  comes  out  with  care  [being  the  first  pres- 
sure of  the  ripe  grapes],  by  which  it  is  for- 
bidden to  ferment :  for  so  they  call  the  passing  of 
mast  into  [intoxicating]  wine.'  TX^vkos  was 
often  preserved  by  being  put  into  jars  closely 
stopped  up,  which  were  placed  in  cool  cellars, 
and  sometimes  it  was  buried  in  vessels  beneath 
the  earth,  a  custom  still  followed  in  the  East. 
Formerly  in  France  a  similar  plan  of  keeping 
sweet  wine  obtained.  The  Nouveaux  Secrets 
concernans  les  Arts  et  Me'tiers  gives  this  receipt : 
'  To  ])reserve  the  wine  in  the  must  one  year. 
Take  the  first  wine  which  runs  fi-om  the  grapes,  be- 
fore they  have  been  pressed  ;  put  it  in  the  barrel, 
and  having  stopt  the  mouth  well  and  pitched  it 
over,  so  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate,  then  put 
the  barrel  in  a  cistern  suflSciently  full  of  water 
to  cover  it  entirely ;  at  the  end  of  forty  days  with- 
dtaw  it,  and  the  wine  will  preserve  its  liquor  all 


the  year'  (vol.  ii.  p.  371,  Nancy,  1721).  This 
would  resemble  tlie  celebrated  Hungarian  wine 
called  Tokay  Essenz,  and  be  little  liable  to  the 
alcoholic  fermentation,  since,  from  the  gentle 
pressure  of  the  grapes  themselves,  the  albumen  of 
tiie  grape,  contained  in  the  central  division  of  the 
fiuit,  would  not  be  pressed  out,  and  upon  this 
the  fermentation  partly  depends.  The  ancients 
preserved  some  of  their  wines  by  depurating  them. 
'  The  must  or  new  wine,'  says  Mr.  T.  S.  Carr, 
'  was  refined  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  eggs ' 
(Rom.  Antiq,  p.  323),  which  occasioned  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  albumen  or  ferment.  But  on  the 
new  wine  being  allowed  to  stand,  tliis  principle 
would  subside  by  natural  gravity :  hence  the 
ancients  poured  off  th'e  upper  and  luscious  por- 
tion of  the  wine  into  another  vessel,  repeating  the 
process  as  often  as  necessary,  until  they  procured 
a  clear  sweet  wine  which  would  keep.'''  Jf  the 
precautions  we  have  referred  to  were  neglected, 
as  was  probably  the  case  sometimes  with  yXiuKos, 
intended  for  speedy  consumption,  the  wine  would 
of  course  ferment.  Perhaps  such  a  species  might 
be  referred  to  in  Acts  ii.  13. 

The  Latin  translator  of  Galen,  with  others,  has 
confounded  yXevKos  with  yXyKv,  or  yXv  kos,  a 
very  different  sort  of  wine,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  passum.  It  was  a  sort  of  natmal  sapa 
concocted  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Didymus, 
one  of  the  Geopoiiic  autliors,  thus  describes  the 
mode  of  making  it  in  Bithynia  :  '  Tliirty  days 
before  the  vintage  they  twist  the  twigs  which  bear 
the  clusters,  and  strip  oft"  the  foliage,  so  that  the 
sun,  striking  down,  may  dry  up  the  moisture, 
and  make  the  wine  sweet,  just  as  we  do  by  boil- 
ing.' '  Some  persons,  after  they  have  bared  the 
bunches  from  the  leaves,  and  the  grapes  begin  to 
wrinkle,  gather  them  together  in  the  clusters,  and 
expose  them  to  the  sun  until  they  have  all  become 
uvce  passes.  Lastly,  they  take  them  up  when  the 
sun  is  at  the  hottest  point,  carry  them  to  the 
upper  press,  and  leave  them  there  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  following  night,  and  about  daylight 
they  treail  them'  (Geop.  lib.  vii.  c.  18,  p.  503, 
Leipsic  ed.  1781).  Hesychius  identifies  the 
yXvKii  with  hepsema  and  siraion  : — e'/'ij/ixa,  '6irep 
ivioi  'Zipaiov  KaXovcriy,  &XXoi  rXuKv. 

Besides  the  various  kinds  we  have  considered, 
two  other  wines  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which 
derive  their  name  from  the  locality  of  their 
growth. 

The  Wine  of  Helbon. — We  have  no  inti- 
mation of  the  character  of  this  wine ;  but  as  the 
pleasant  smell  of  the  grapes  is  noticed  in  Cant, 
ii.  13,  we  may  infer  that  the  wine  also  had  a 
fragrant  scent.     It  has  been  generally  regarded 

*  Chardin  observes  that '  they  frequently  pour 
wine  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  tlie  East ;  for  when 
they  begin  one,  they  are  obliged  immediately  to 
empty  it  into  smaller  vessels,  or  into  bottles,  or  it 
would  grow  sour '  (Harmer's  Observ.  vol.  ii.  p. 
155).  Reference  is  made  to  this  custom  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  1 1 — '  Moab  hath  not  been  emptied  from 
vessel  to  vessel ;  his  taste  remaineth  in  him,  and  his 
scent  is  not  changed.'  Fermentation,  excited  by 
tlie  lees,  completely  changes  the  character  of  the 
wine;  the  luscious  saccharine  fruit  of  the  vina 
be.  omes  transformed  into  other  substances  (aXcQr 
hoi,  cenanthic  ether,  essential  oils,  &c.)>  of  • 
pungent  taste  and  powerful  odour. 
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ai  die  tJhvLlyhonium  vinum  of  the  ancients,  and 
was  gold  at  the  marts  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18). 
A«  Judah  and  Israel  supplied  this  celebrated 
mart  with 'wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag,  and 
debhash,  and  oil,  and  balm,'  so  the  Syrian  wine  of 
Helbon,  as  the  choicest  of  the  country,  being  car- 
ried to  Damascus,  would  find  its  way  hence  to 
Tyre,  and,  through  the  Tyrians,  become  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  the  land  car- 
riage to  Damascus,  and  thence  over  the  shoulder  ot 
Moutit  Lebanon,  to  Tyre,  must  have  considerably 
enhanced  the  price,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  wine  was  of  the  concentrated  or  inspis- 
sated sort.  Such  the  Chalyhonium  vinum  was 
in  fact.  In  truth,  as  Mr.  Carr  observes,  '  the 
application  of  the  fumarium  *  to  the  mellowing 
of  wines,  was  borrowed  from  the  Asiatics  ;  and 
thus  exhalation  would  go  on  until  the  wine  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  syrup  '  (^Rom.  Antiq. 
p.  323).  'Such  preparations,'  says  Sir  Edward 
Barry,  '  are  made  by  the  modern  Turks,  which 
they  frequently  carry  with  them  on  long  journeys, 
and  occasionally  take  as  a  strengthening  and  re- 
viving cordial '  {Obs.  on  Ancient  Wines,  ch.  v. 
Lond.  1775).  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  Report  on 
the  Commerce  of  Syria,  says  that  '  the  habit  of 
boiling  wine  is  almost  universal,  and  destroys 
its  character'  (p.  17).  Dr.  A.  Russell,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Aleppo  (the  ancient  Helbon), 
considers  its  wine  to  have  been  a  species  of  sapa. 
'  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  sapa  vini, 
called  here  dibbs,  is  brought  to  the  city  in  skins, 
and  sold  in  the  public  markets ;  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  coarse  honey,  is  of  a  sweet  taste, 
and  in  great  use  among  the  people  of  all  sorts' 
(p.  20). 

The  Wine  of  Lebanon  is  remarked  as  famou» 
for  its  fragrant  scent  (Hos.  xiv.  7).  We  understand 
'  grapes'  to  be  meant  here,  but  some  of  the  wine 
made  from  them  might  also  be  odoriferous.  The 
20,000  bottles  of  wine  which  Solomon  supplied 
to  Hiram  for  the  labourers  in  Lebanon  (2  Chron. 
ii.  10),  was  probably  a  thin  weak  drink,  a  species 
of  o^os  or  khomets,  a  common  drink  in  Syria 
and  Southern  Europe  at  this  day.  Rauwolf, 
D'Arvieux,  La  Roque,  Le  Bruyn,  Buckingham, 
and  Bowring,  all  speak  of  the  modern  wines  of 
Lebanon  as  excellent.  There  are  two  species  of 
the  sweet  fermented  Wines  :  one  red,  and  so 
unctous  that  it  adheres  to  tlie  glass  ;  the  other 
of  the  colour  of  muscadine,  called  vino  d'oro. 
Cyrus  Redding  states  that  '  on  Mount  Libanus, 
at  Kesroan,  good  wines  are  made,  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  vins  cuits.  The  wine  is  pre- 
eerved  in  jars'  (^Hist.  of  Modern  Wines,  p.  282). 
Paxton,  who  witnessed  the  vintage  in  Libanon, 
says,  '  The  juice  that  was  extracted  when  I  visited 
the  press,  was  not  made  into  [what  is  now  called] 
wine,  but  into  what  is  called  dibs '  (p.  215). 

Much  light  may  be  obtained  concerning  an- 
cient wines,  by  consulting  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  on  this  subject ;  and  a  most  able  summary 
of  the  information  they  contain  will  be  found  in 

*  When  the  Mishna  forbids  smoked  wines  from 
being  used  in  otferings  {Menachoth,  viii.  6,  et 
comment,),  it  has  chiefly  reference  to  the  Roman 
practice  of  fumigating  them  with  sulphur,  the 
vapour  of  which  absorbed  the  oxygen,  and  thug 
arrested  the  fermentation.  The  Jews  carefully 
^■chewed  the  wines  and  vinegar  of  the  Gentiles. 
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Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  under  the  article  '  Vinum,'  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  ;  vide  also  Tirosh  lo  Yayin,  Lond. 
1 84 1 ;  Athenceum  for  1 836 ;  and  a  series  of 
elaborate  articles  in  the  Truth-Seeker,  1845. 

Tlie  annexed  engraving  of  the  Thebmapolium 
is  copied  from  the  scarce  work  of  Andreas 
Baccius  (De  Nat.  Vinorum  Hist.  Romae,  1597, 
lib.  iv.  p.  178).  The  plan  was  obtained  by  him- 
self, assisted  by  two  antiquaries,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Diocletian  Baths.  Nothing  can  more 
clearly  exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  ancient 
wines  and  those  of  modem  Europe,  than  the 
widely  different  modes  of  treating  them.  '  The 
hot  water,'  observes  Sir  Edward  Barry,  '  was 
often  necessary  to  dissolve  their  more  inspissated 
and  old  wines.' 
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Oil  and  Wine  (tXaiov  koI  olvov,  Ltike  x.  33, 
34).  'ETr/xf'w,  in  this  passage,  signifies  '  pouring 
upon.'  Galen  mentions  an  article  called  ohiXaiov, 
'  oil-wine,'  or  wine  compounded  with  oil ;  and 
Africanus,  in  the  Geoponica,  directs  the  young 
branches  of  the  fig-trees,  after  pruning,  to  be 
anointed  with  it.  In  the  Latin  translation  ap- 
pended, the  single  compound  word  of  the  original 
is  translated  vino  et  oleo.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter 
relating  to  medicated  oils,  gives  to  one  the  title  of 
oleum  gleucinum,  made  by  incorporating  '  must ' 
and  '  oil '  {Hist.  Nat.  xv.  7 ;  Columella,  xii.  61). 

P     T»      T 

WINNOWING.     [Agriculture.]  " 

WINTER.     [Palestine.] 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON  {1o<pia  2a\o- 
n6vTos  [Apocrypha],  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
deuterocanonical  books,  and  one  of  those  to 
which,  with  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  the  term  Hbri  sa- 
pientiales  has  been  generally  applied.  As  in  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  of  which  tiiis  is  an  imitation, 
the  anonymous  autiior  personates  King  Solomon, 
whom  he  introduces  as  speaking.  From  the  ci- 
tations (according  to  the  Septuagiot)  of  the  pro* 
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phets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  writer  had  no  intention  of  giving  it  to 
be  understood  that  it  was  written  by  Solomon  ;  but 
thiit  he  only  followed  a  common  custom  of  Greek 
and  other  writers,  in  employing  the  name  of  this 
distinguished  royal  penman.  Athanasius,  or  the 
author  of  the  Synopsis,  and  Epiphanius  (Z)e 
Ponder.')  give  it  the  name  of  Panaretos,  or  '  the 
treasure  of  virtue.'  It  is  divided  into  two,  or, 
according  to  some,  into  three  parts.  The  first 
six  chapters  contain  encomiums  on  Wisdom, 
which  all,  and  especially  kings,  are  admonished 
to  acquire,  as  the  true  security  against  present 
evils,  and  as  leading  to  future  glory  and  immor- 
tality, while  a  contrary  course  tends  to  misery 
here,  and  still  greater  misery  hereafter.  This, 
observes  Jahn  (Infrod.),  is  the  first  express  men- 
tion of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
In  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  Solomon  is  introduced, 
teaching  how  wisdom  is  to  be  acquired ;  and  in 
chap.  X.  is  given  his  prayer  for  this  inestimable 
gift.  Chaps,  x.-xix.  contain  historical  examples, 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  showing  the  hap- 
piness which  had  resulted  from  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  fatal  consequences  of  sin,  especially 
the  sin  of  idolatry.  The  book  concludes  with 
divers  pious  and  philosophical  observations.  De 
Wette  {Einleitung,  §  312)  observes  that  this  book 
embodies  the  ethico-religious  notions  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  and  further  Asiatics  was  engrafted 
on  Mosaism.  From  the  author's  invectives 
against  unbelieving  and  oppressive  rulers,  as  well 
as  his  strongly-marked  nationality,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  some  special  object  may  have  given 
occasion  to  the  work,  Jahn  (I.  c.)  and  De  Wet  te 
(/.  c.)  both  defend  the  unity  of  the  book  against 
some  who  have  endeavoured  to  show,  from  the 
variety  in  the  style  and  subjects,  that  it  was  the 
composition  of  more  than  one  author. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  has  been  always  *  ad- 
mired fur  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  contains  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent 
moral  tendency  of  its  precepts '  (Home's  Introd.). 
Its  style,  observes  Bishop  Lowth,  after  Calmet, 
'  is  unequal,  often  pompous  and  turgid,  as  well 
as  tedious  and  diffuse,  and  abounds  in  epithets  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews :  it 
is,  however,  sometimes  temperate,  poetical,  and  sub- 
lime.' Calmet  supposes  that  the  author  had  read 
the  works  of  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers. 

Language  of  Wisdom. — Although  there  have 
not  been  wanting  individuals  who  have  con- 
tended for  a  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Chaldee  original, 
at  least  of  some  parts  of  the  book,  these  hypo- 
theses are  now  considered  to  be  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  Hebraisms  admit  of  an  easy 
explanation.  The  assonances  and  verbal  allu- 
sions, and  the  Greek  colouring  throughout,  be- 
speak a  Greek  original  (De  Wette,  I.  c).  That 
the  book  never  existed  in  Hebrew  we  have  also 
the  testimony  of  Jerome,  who  observes  that  '  the 
style  savours  of  the  Greek  eloquence'  (^Prcef.  in 
Lib.  Salom.). 

Author  and  Age. — ^The  book  was  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Sirach  by  Augustine  (De  Doct.  Christ), 
who  afterwards  withdrew  this  opinion  (Retract.); 
to  Zerubbabel  by  J.  Faber,  and  to  Solomon  him- 
self by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  TertuUian,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  others  of  the  fathers;  but  their  con- 
jectures were  witaout  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
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Jerome  (Preef.  in  Lib.  Salom.)  calls  it  a  pseudepi- 
graphal  book,  commonly  ascribed  to  Solomon. 
He  adds  that  some  of  the  ancients  assigned  it  to 
Philo,  an  opinion  favoured  by  Augustine  (D« 
Civit.  Dei)  and  adopted  by  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
and  Luther  (Pre/,  to  Wisdom).  But  both  the 
style  and  the  philosophical  views  are  altogether 
repugnant  to  this  hypothesis  (De  Welte,  ut  sup.). 
Others  have  ascribed  it  to  an  elder  Philo,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  who  flourished  under  the 
second  temple,  and  wrote  a  book  De  Animd ; 
but  this  Philo  was  a  heatlien.  All  that  can  be 
concluded  with  any  degree  of  probability  is,  that 
the  author  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  lived 
after  the  transplanting  of  the  Greek  ])hilosophy 
into  Egypt,  and  who  seems  to  refer  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  later  Ptolemies.  Jahn  (Introd.)  con- 
ceives that  the  book  was  written  at  the  close  of 
the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second,  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  persecution  of  the 
'son  of  God'  points  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  From  the  striking  resemblance  to  the 
history  of  the  persecution  of  Jesus,  it  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  written,  or,  at 
least,  interpolated,  after  the  Christian  era. 

Church  Authority  of  Wisdom. — It  is  cited 
with  the  highest  degree  of  respect  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (S<ro»2.),  TertuUian  (De  Prescript.), 
Rufinus,  and  others.  It  is  declared  canonical  by 
the  third  council  of  Carthage,  and  included 
among  the  five  books  of  Solomon.  Jerome  (vt 
sup.),  however,  says  that  he  refrained  from  cor- 
recting the  old  Latin  version  of  it,  as  he  only 
desired  to  amend  the  canonical  Scriptures,  Au- 
gustine observes  that,  from  long  prescription,  it  had 
deserved  to  be  heard  with  veneration  in  the  church 
of  Christ  (De  Prcedest  Sanct.  i.  14),  and  that 
it  was  therefore  read  from  the  step  of  the  readers, 
&c.  Bishop  Cosin  (Sckolast.  Hist,  of  the  Canon) 
deduces  from  this  an  implied  inferiority  to  the 
universally  received  books,  inasmuch  as  the 
reader  was  an  inferior  officer ;  and  supposes  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  higher  class  were  read  by  the 
priests  and  bishops  from  the  ambo.  But  we  con- 
ceive that  Augustine  only  meant  to  show  that  this, 
with  the  other  books  of  the  same  class,  was 
honoured  by  being  read  in  the  church  at  tlie 
same  place  and  by  the  same  functionary  as  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  Some  have  supposed  that 
Wisdom  is  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  Comp. 
iii.  7,  with  Matt.  xiii.  43;  ii,  18,  Matt,  xxvii, 
43;  xiii.  I,  Rom.  i.  20;  ix,  13,  v.  18,  19,  vii. 
26,  Rom.  xi.  34,  Eph.  vi.  13,  14,  17,  Heb.  i.  3. 

Versions. — There  are  three  ancient  versions  ex- 
tant— the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Latin.  Jerome 
did  not  revise  the  Latin  [Vulgate]. — W,  W. 

WISDOM  OF  JESUS,  SON  OF  SIRACH 
(Gr.  '2,o<p(a  'Irjffov  v'loO  Seipdx,  Lat.  Ecclesias- 
ticus)  [Apocrypha],  one  of  the  books  of  the 
second  canon  [Deuterocanonical],  consists  of 
a  collection  of  moral  sentences  after  the  manner 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (i, — ix,  xxiv,  comp, 
with  Prov.  i. — ix.)  The  work  is  arranged  upon 
no  systematic  plan,  but  abounds  in  directions  re- 
lating to  religion  and  human  conduct.  Wisdom 
is  represented  iiere,  as  in  Proverbs,  as  the  source 
of  human  happiness,  and  the  same  views  of  human 
life,  founded  on  the  belief  of  a  recompense,  per- 
vade the  instructions  of  this  book  also,  wherein, 
however,  a  more  matured  reflection  is  perceptible 
(De  Wette's  Einleitung).    It  is  in  fact  the  com^ 
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poaition  of  a  philosopher  who  had  deepTy  studied 
the  fortunes  and  manners  of  mankind,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  philosophy  of 
older  moralists ;  xii.  8 — xiii.  23  ;  xv.  1 1 — 20  ; 
xvi.  26— xvii.  20 ;  xix.  6— 17 ;  xxiii.  16—27  ; 
xxvi.  1—18;  XXX.  1—13;  xxxvii.  27;  xxxviii. 
15,  24 — xxxix.  1 1,  &c.  (lb.).  It  abounds  in  grace, 
wisdom,  and  spirit,  although  sometimes  more  par- 
ticular in  inculcating  principles  of  politeness  than 
those  of  virtue  (Cellerier,  Introd.  a  la  Lecture 
des  Liv.  Saints).  It  is  not  unfreqnently  marked 
by  considerable  beauty  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, occasionally  rising  to  the  sublimest  heights 
of  human  eloquence  (Christ.  Remembrancer,  vol. 
ix.).  It  has  been  observed  of  it  by  Addison 
(see  Home's  Introd.,  vol.  iv.)  that '  it  would  be 
regarded  by  "our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  most 
shining  tracts  of  morality  that  are  extant,  if  it 
appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confucius  or  of 
any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher.' 

Language. — The  original  of  the  book  was 
Hebrew.  This  is  attested  by  the  Greek  trans- 
lator in  his  preface,  as  well  as  by  the  idiomatic 
character  of  the  version,  the  author  of  which 
(as  has  been  shown  by  Drusius  and  Eichhorn) 
has  sometimes  even  misunderstood  his  original. 
Jerome  (Prcef,  in  Lib.  Salom.)  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  it  in  Hebrew :  '  There  is  also  carried 
about  the  Panaretos  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  and 
another  pseudepigraphal  book,  which  is  inscribed 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  first  of  these  I 
have  seen  in  Hebrew,  styled,  not  Ecclesiasticus, 

as  in  Latin,  but  the  Parables  (Q^^K'IO  mishlim) ; 
to  which  were  united  Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles, 
(hat  it  might  resemble  Solomon  not  only  in  the 
number,  but  the  character  of  the  subjects.'  It  has 
been,  however,  questioned  whetlier  the  work  which 
Jerome  saw  was  not  an  Aramaic  version. 

Author  and  Age. — The  author  calls  himself 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  of  Jerusalem,  but  we  know 
nothing  further  of  him.  George  Syncellus(C^ro- 
nogr.)  calls  him  high  priest  of  the  Jews;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for  this 
and  other  conjectures  respecting  him. 

The  age  of  the  book  is  not  easily  determined. 
The  author  eulogizes  the  high  priest  Simon,  son 
of  Onias,  in  terms  which  seem  to  indicate  a  con- 
temporary; and  the  autlior's  grandson,  who  trans- 
lated it,  states  in  his  preface  that  he  had  arrived 
in  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  year,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Euergetes.  But  there  were  two  high 
priests  of  the  same  name,  Simon  the  Just,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  (about  b.c. 
290),  and  another,  the  contemporary  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (b.c.  221).  There  were  also  two  sove- 
reigns called  Euergetes,  the  first  of  whom  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.c. 
247),  and  Euergetes  II.  or  Ptolemy  Physcon 
(b.c.  169).  Prideaux  (Connection)  and  Eich- 
horn maintain  that  Simon  the  Second  is  the  priest 
referred  to,  that  the  oppressions  presupposed  by 
the  prayer  in  chap.  1.  correspond  with  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  that  the  translator 
came  to  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Euergetes  II.  (Physcon).  Jahn,  on  the 
other  hand,  observes,  that  the  first  Euergetes 
reigned  only  twenty-four,  and  the  second  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  that  the  thirly-«ighth  year  refers 
to  the  age  of  the  translator.  Jalin  further  ob- 
nrres,  that  the  eulogies  on  Simon  do  not  corre- 
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S{xmd  with  the  character  of  Simon  II.,  but  thai 
they  are  in  every  respect  applicable  to  Simon  the 
Just.  He  therefore  infers  that  the  author  com- 
posed this  work  about  the  year  b.c.  300,  and  that 
his  grandson  translated  it  about  b.c  280.  Winer 
(De  utr.  Sirac.  estate,  and  Real-Worterbttch) 
maintains  that  Simon  the  Just  is  the  person  re- 
ferred to,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude 
that  the  author  was  his  contemporary.  He  still 
thinks  >hat,  although  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion rather  requires  Jrei  tijU  tV2  tou  Eufpyerov 
to  refer  to  tiie  age  of  the  monarch's  reign,  Euer- 
getes the  Second  was  the  king  in  whose  reign  the 
translation  was  made,  as  the  canon  could  not 
have  been  yet  closed  under  the  reign  of  the  first 
Euergetes,  as  implied  in  the  preface, — *  the  law, 
tlie  prophets,  and  the  other  books.'  The  '  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,'  although  not  applicable 
to  the  first  Euergetes,  may  refer  to  the  second,  if 
his  regency  be  included.  According  to  this, 
which  De  Wette  conceives  the  most  probable 
hypothesis,  the  translator  lived  b.c.  130,  and  the 
author  b.c.  180. 

Church  Authority  of  Ecclesiasticus. — Rufinus 
(in  Symb.)  observes  that  '  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach  is  called  in  Latin  Ecclesiasticus,  which 
signifies  not  the  name  of  the  author,  but  the  qua- 
lity of  the  writing,'  and  that  it,  with  the  other 
ecclesiastical  books,  including  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  was  read  in  the  Church,  but  not  em- 
ployed to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  faith.' 
Calmet  (Preface)  concludes  that  it  was  called 
Ecclesiasticus  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
Ecclesiastes,  as  well  as  to  denote  its  inferior 
authority  before  it  was  finally  received  into  the 
canon.  Jerome,  although  rejecting  it  from  the 
canon,  cites  it  as  divine  Scripture  :  '  Divina  Scrip- 
tura  loquitur  :  musica  in  luctu  in  tempestivanar- 
ratio'  (Ecclus.  xxii.  6).  It  is  cited  in  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  :  '  Let  not  thine  hand  be  stretched  out 
to  receive,'  &c.  (Ecclus.  iv.  31),  in  tlie  first  Epistle 
of  Clement,  and  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Origen,  TertuUian,  and  most  of  the  fathers. 
Augustine  (De  Doct.  Christ,  c.  8)  says  that  se- 
veral of  the  fathers  cite  it  under  the  name  of 
Solomon,  not  because  it  was  his,  but  from  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  liis  writings.  Allusions  to 
this  book  have  been  supposed  to  be  not  unfre- 
qnently discernible  in  the  New  Testament.  Com- 
pare, especially,  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  13  ;  Rom.  ix. 
21;  xi.  19;  Luke  xii.  19,20;  v.  11;  James  i. 
19,  &c. ;  xxiv.  17,  18;  Matt.  xi.  28-9;  John 
iv.  13,  14;  vi.  3-5,  &c. 

We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  all 
which  applies  to  the  authority  of  this  book  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  otlier  books  of  the 
second  canon.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  protocanonical  books,  or  those  received  by  the 
Jews,  and  preserved  in  Hebrew,  were  alone  con- 
sidered as  canonical,  at  least  until  tlie  time  of 
Augustine,  when  the  term  '  canonical  *  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  new  meaning.  But  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  same  jieriod 
considered  all  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion, if  not  canonical,  as  inspired,  and  cite  them 
as  authorities.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
the  Protestants  reverted  to  the  Jewish  canon. 
Learned  Roman  Catholics,  even  since  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  have  considered  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  books  of  the  first  and  second  canon^  and  tt 
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hold  the  latter  as  of  inferior  authority ;  \rhilst  in 
recent  times  there  have  not  been  wanting  voices 
raised  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  favour  even  of 
their  inspiration  (Cellerier,  tit  sup.),  Mr.  Robin- 
son, the  translator  of  Moehler's  Symbolik,  is  mis- 
taken in  his  statement  (§  xlii.,  note)  that  the 
Anglican  Church  agrees  in  the  canon  of  Scripture 
with  the  French  Protestants.  The  Church  of 
England,  as  has  been  already  seen  [Deutbro- 
canonical],  has  adhered,  in  respect  to  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  only  canon  which  was  known 
to  the  Church  before  the  Council  of  Hippo  ;  and 
while  slie  excludes  the  Greek  books  from  the 
canon,  has  passed  no  definitive  judgment  respect- 
ing their  authority  or  inspiration. 

In  the  Libri  Symbolici  Ecclesits  Orientalis, 
Jena,  1843,  there  are  two  canons  given,  one  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  Cyril  Lucaris,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  1631,  comprehending  only  the 
twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
canon  of  Laodicea,  and  rejectir^g  tlie  '  Apocry- 
phal,' so  called,  because  they  have  not  received 
the  same  authority  and  approbation  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  those  properly  and  beyond  con- 
troversy accounted  canonical ;'  the  other,  that  of 
Dositheus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  presided 
at  the  synod  held  in  that  city  in  1672,  which 
cliarges  Cyril  with  applying  the  term  apocryphal 
foolishly  and  ignorantly,  or  rather  maliciously, 
to  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Judith,  Tobit,  the 
history  of  the  Dragon,  and  of  Susanna,  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  which,  although 
they  do  not  perhaps  seem  to  be  included  by  all, 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  holds,  notwithstanding, 
to  be  genuine  and  integral  parts  of  the  same 
Scriptures. 

Versions  of  Ecclesiasticus. — We  have  already 
seen  (hat  Jerome  did  not  translate  this  book.  The 
old  Latin  version  frequently  differs  from  the 
Greek,  and  has  several  additions,  besides  some- 
times reversing  the  order  of  the  text.  Afhanasius, 
or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  Scripturee,  considers, 
but  without  sufficient  grounds,  the  fifty-first  chap- 
ter to  have  proceeded  from  the  Greek  translator. 
The  Greek  MSS.  differ  considerably  from  each 
other.  The  Authorized  English  version  is  taken 
from  the  same  text  with  that  in  the  London  Poly- 
glott,  whicli  is  not  so  pure  as  the  Vatican  text. 
The  Syviac  version,  contained  in  the  same  Poly- 
glott,  differs  also  in  many  places  from  the  Greek  ; 
and  Bendsen  (Exercit.  Crit.)  maintains  that  it  is 
derived  immediately  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
Arabic  in  the  same  work  seems  to  be  a  descendant 
from  the  Syriac.  Tlie  Sentences  of  Ben  Sirach, 
cited  in  the  Talmud  {Sanhed.  Gem.  xi.  42 ; 
Bereschith  Rabba,  viii.  f.  10  ;  Baba  Kama,  f.  92, 
c.  2),  and  published  in  Latin  by  Paul  Fagius 
(1542),  and  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Latin,  by 
Drusius  (1597),  though  sometimes  similar  to 
those  in  Ecclesiasticus,  are  upon  the  wiiole  a 
different  work  (Eichhoru's  and  Bertholdt's  Intro- 
dtictions). — W.  W. 

WITCH.    The  fem.  HQK'DD  (a  sorceress),  is 

found  in  Exod.  xxii.  18  ;  Se-pt.  (papfxanSi ',  Vulg. 
malejica  ;  tlie  mas.  PjK'SD  (a  sorcerer  or  magi- 
cian), in  Exod.  vii.  11;  Deut.  xviii.  10;  Dan. 
ii.  2;  Mai.  iii.  5;  Sept.  (^opyuaKJj ;  Vulg.  male- 
ficxts  i  and  t^"^  in  Jer.  xxvii.  9.  In  the  New 
Testament  '  sorcf'rer  ;'  (pap/juxKds ;  Vulg.  male- 
f.cxis,  occurs  in  Rev.  xxi.  8;  sxii.  15. 
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WITCHCRAFTS  (CSB'S)  occurs  in  2  King* 
ix.22;  Isa.  xlvii.  9,  12;  Mic.  v.  12;  Nah,  iii. 
4  ;  Sept.  (papfiaKela,  fapfiaKa  ;  Vulg.  veneficium, 
malefieium.  In  the  Apocrypha  '  witchcraft,' 
'  sorcery  ;'  tpap/xaKeia ;  venefcium,  Wisd.  xii.  4  ; 
xviii.  13  ;  and  in  tlie  New  Testament,  Gal.  v.  20 ; 
Rev.  ix.  21 ;  xviii.  23.  As  a  verb  f[li^2,  '  he 
used  witchcraft,'  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6 ; 
i(papfiaKev€ro,  malejicis  artibus  inserviebat.  This 
verb,  in  Arabic,  signifies  '  to  reveal'  or  '  discover ;' 
in  Sy;-iac  ethpaal,  according  to  Gesenius,  *  to 
pray  ;'  but  this  word,  he  observes,  like  many  other 

sacred  terms  of  the  Syrians,  as  C'lOa  ?)32,  &c., 
is  restricted  by  the  Hebrews  to  idolatrous  ser- 
vices :  hence  t|5J*D  means  '  to  practise  magic,' 
literally  ♦  to  pronounce  or  mutter  spells.'  The 
word  (papfiaKos  is  derived  from  ipapfiaKiiw,  to  ad- 
minister or  apply  medicines  as  remedies  or  poi- 
sons ;  to  use  magical  herbs,  drugs,  or  substances, 
supposed  to  derive  their  efficacy  from  magical 
spells  ;  and  thence  to  use  spells,  conjurations,  or 
enchantments ;  hence  (papixanSs  means,  in  the 
classical  writers,  a  preparer  of  drugs,  but  generally 
of  poisons,  or  drugs  that  operate  by  the  force  of 
magical  charms ;  and  thence  a  magician,  an  en- 
chanter of  either  sex.  It  occurs  in  the  latter 
sense  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii.  4.  1),  and  is  ap- 
jilied  by  him  to  a  female,  tV  /if»?Te'po  avroS 
papfiaKhf  Kol  T6pV7]v  wnoKaXiffai,  {Aniiq.  ix.  6.  3). 
This  word  also  answers  in  the  Sept.  to  D''Dl3"in, 
'  magicians' (Exod.  ix.  II),  (pap/xaKol,  malejici. 
The  received  text  of  Rev.  xxi.  8,  reads  <papfia- 
Kfvs;  but  the  Alexandrian,  and  sixteen  later  MSS., 
with  several  printed  editions,  have  rpap/iaKos,  a 
reading  embraced  by  Wetstein,  and  by  Gries- 
bach  received  into  the  text.  ^apfxaKfvs  occurs  in 
the  same  sense  as  cpapfiaKOi,  in  Lucian  {Dial. 
Deor.  xiii.  1 ;  Jose])h.  Vita,  §  31).  The  word 
(pap/jLaKfia  is  used  of  Circe  by  Aristophanes  (Plut. 
302),  and  in  the  same  sense  of  enchantment,  &c., 
by  Polybius  (vi.  13.  4  ;  xl.  3.  7).     It  corresponds 

in  the  Sept.  to  D''Dn^,  Wvh,  'enchantments' 
(Exod.  vii.  11,  22).  The  verb  (papnaKtvu  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  using  enchantments  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  114),  where,  after  saying  that 
when  Xerxes  came  to  the  river  Strymon,  the  magi 
sacrificed  white  horses  to  it,  he  adds,  (papfiaKfv- 
ffavres  5e  tuvtu  is  rhv  iroTa/ihy,  Koi  &X\a  iroWa 
irphs  rovToicri, — '  and  having  used  these  enchant- 
ments and  many  others  to  the  river,'  &c.  The 
precise  idea,  if  any,  now  associated  with  the  word 
'witch,' but,  however,  devoutly  entertained  by 
nearly  the  whole  nation  in  tlie  time  of  our  trans- 
lators, is  that  of  a  female,  who,  by  the  agency  of 
Satan,  or  rather,  of  a  familiar  spirit  or  gnome  ap- 
pointed by  Satan  to  attend  on  her,  performs 
operations  beyond  the  powers  of  liumanity,  in 
consequence  of  her  compact  with  Satan,  written 
in  her  own  blood,  by  which  she  resigns  herself  to 
him  for  ever.  Among  otlier  advantages  result- 
ing to  her  from  this  engagement,  is  the  power  of 
transforming  herself  into  any  shape  she  pleases ; 
which  was,  however,  generally  that  of  a  hare; 
transporting  herself  through  the  air  on  a  broom- 
stick, sailing  '  on  the  sea  in  a  sieve,'  gliding 
through  a  keyhole,  inflicting  diseases,  &c.,  upon 
mankind  or  cattle.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of 
such  persons  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the 
wild  and  gloomy  mythology  of  the  northern  tiA« 
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tiong,  amonggt  whom  the  Fatal  Sisters,  and  other 
impersonationg  of  destructive  agency  in  a  female 
form,  were  prominent  articles  of  the  popular  creed. 
This  comparatively  modern  delusion  was  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  tlie  translators  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Western  languages;  &  popular  version  of 
the  original  text  having  led  people  to  suppose  that 
there  was  f)Ositive  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
,  such  beings  in  Scripture.  Bishop  Hutchinson 
'  declares  that  our  translators  accommodated  their 
version  to  the  terminology  of  King  James's  Trea- 
tise on  Demonologie  (Encyclopcedia  Metropoli- 
tana,  art.  *  Witch,'  &c.).  For  an  account  of  the 
appalling  atrocities  perpetrated  against  supposed 
witches  in  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,  see 
Quarterly  Review  (vol.  xi.),  or  Combe's  Consfi- 
tution  of  Man  (2nd  ed.,  Edin.  1835,  p.  390).  A 
very  different  idea  was  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  probably  denotes  a  sorceress  or  magi- 
cian, who  pretended  to  discover,  and  even  to 
direct  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the 
elements,  conjunctions  of  the  stars,  the  influence 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  the  power  of  in- 
visible spirits,  and  of  the  inferior  deities  (Graves's 
Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  109,  110,  Dub- 
lin, 1829).  Sir  Walter  Scott  well  observes,  that 
•  the  sorcery  or  witchcraft  of  the  Old  Testament 
resolves  itself  into  a  trafficking  with  idols  and 
asking  counsel  of  false  deities,  or,  in  olher  words, 
into  idolatry'  {Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft, London,  1830,  Let.  2).  Accordingly,  sor- 
cery is  in  Scripture  uniforml'y  associated  with 
idolatry  (Deut.  xviii.  9-14;  2  Kings  ix.  22; 
2  Chron,  xxxiii.  5,  6,  &c. ;  Gal.  v.  20 ;  Rev. 
xxi.  8).  The  modern  idea  of  witchcraft,  as  in- 
volving the  assistance  of  Satan,  is  inconsistent 
with  Scripture,  where,  as  in  the  instance  of  Job, 
Satan  is  represented  as  powerless  till  God  gave 
him  a  limited  commission ;  and  when  '  Satan  de- 
sired to  sift  Peter  as  wheat,'  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  intervention  of  a  witch.  Nor  do  the  actual 
references  to  magic  in  Scripture  involve  its 
reality.  The  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  pre- 
tension, under  the  theocracy,  to  an  art  which 
involved  idolatry,  justified  the  statute  which 
denounced  it  with  death ;  though  instead  of  the 

unexampled   phrase    riTin  N/,  '  thou  shalt  not 

Buffer  to  live,'  Michaelis  conjectures  n^Hn  N?, 
'shall  not  be'  (Exoa.  xxii.  18),  which  also  better 
suits  the  parallel, '  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you,  &c.,  a  witch'  (Deut.  xviii.  10).  Indeed,  as 
'  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  tlie  world, 
and  that  there  is  none  other  gwls  but  one'  (1  Cor. 
viii.  4),  we  must  believe  all  pretensions  to  traffic 
with  the  one,  or  ask  counsel  of  the  otiier,  to  be 
equally  vain.  Upon  the  same  principle  of  sup- 
pressing idolatry,  however,  the  prophets  of  Baal 
also  were  destroyed,  and  not  because  Baal  had  any 
real  existence,  or  because  they  could  avail  any- 
thing by  their  invocations.  It  is  liighly  probable 
that  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Jewish 
community,  especially  in  later  times,  understood 
the  emptiness  of  pretensions  to  magic  (see  Isa. 
xliv.25;  xlvii.  ll-l.'i ;  Jer.xiv.  14;  Jonah  ii.  8). 
Plato  evidently  considered  the  mischief  of  magic 
to  consist  in  the  tendency  of  tlie  pretension  to  it, 
and  not  m  the  reality  {De  Leg.  lib.  11).  Divi- 
nation of  all  kinds  had  fallen  into  contempt  in 
tlie  time  of  Cicero  :  '  Dubium  non  est  quin  haec 
disciplina  et  ars  augurum  evanuerit  jam  et  ve- 
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tustate  et  negligentia'  {De  Legihus,  ii.  XZ"), 
Josephus  declares  that  he  laughed  at  the  very 
idea  of  witchcraft  (  VU.  §  31).  For  the  very  early 
writers  who  maintained  tiiat  the  wonders  of  the 
magicians  were  not  supernatural,  see  Universal 
Hist.  (vol.  iii.  p.  374,  8vo.  ed.).  It  seems  safe  to 
conclude  from  the  Septuagint  renderings,  and 
their  identity  with  the  terms  used  by  classical 
writers,  that  the  pretended  exercise  of  this  art  in 
ancient  times  was  accompanied  with  tlie  use  of 
drugs,  or  fumigations  made  of  them.  No  doubt 
the  skilful  use  of  certain  chemicals,  if  restricted 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  few  persons,  miglit,  in 
ages  unenlightened  by  science,  along  with  other 
resources  of  natural  magic,  be  made  the  means  of 
extensive  imposture.  The  natural  gases,  exhala- 
tions, &c,,  would  contribute  their  share,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  Tiie  real  mischiefs  ever  effected 
by  the  professors  of  magic  on  mankind,  &c.,  may 
be  safely  ascribed  to  the  actual  administration  of 
poison.  Josephus  states  a  case  of  poisoning  under 
the  form  of  a  philtre  or  love- potion,  and  says  (hat 
the  Arabian  women  were  reported  to  be  skilful  in 
making  such  potions  {Antiq.  xvii.  4.  1).  Such 
means  doubtless  constitute  tlie  real  pernicious- 
ness  of  the  African  species  of  witchcraft  called 
Obi,  the  similarity  of  which  word  to  tlie  Hebrew 
3'lS,  inflation,  is  remarkable.  Among  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  some,  \iho  had  professed  witch- 
craft, confessed,  after  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  had  poisoned  their  victims. 
The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  is  cited  as 
an  instance  in  this  country,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
(tit supra).  There  was,  indeed,  a  wide  scope  for 
the  production  of  very  fantastic  effects,  short  of 
death,  by  such  means.  The  story  of  '  the  witch 
of  Endor,'  as  she  is  commonly  but  improperly 
called,  is,  under  the  article  Saul,  referred  to 
witchcraft.  She  indeed  belongs  to  another  class 
of  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers  [Divina- 
tion]. She  was  a  necromancer,  or  one  of  those 
persons  who  pretended  to  call  up  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  to  converse  with  the  living  (see  Isa. 
viii.  19;  xxix.  4;  Ixv.  3).  A  full  account  is 
given  of  such  persons  by  Lucan  (vi.  591,  &c.), 
and  ty  Tibullus  (i.  2.  v.  45),  where  the  preten- 
sions of  the  sorceress  are  thus  described — 

Haec  cantu   finditque  solum,  Manesque 
sepulchris 
Elicit,  et  tepido  devocat  ossa  rogo. 

Of  much  the  same  character  is  the  Sibyl  in  the 
6th  book  of  Virgil's  JE7ieid.  It  is  related  as  the 
last  and  crowning  act  of  Saul's  reiiellion  against 
God,  that  he  consulted  'a  woman  who  had  a 
familiar  spirit'  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7),  literally  'a 
mistress  of  the  06,' — an  act  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law  (Lev.  xx.  6),  which  sentenced  the 
pretenders  to  such  a  power  to  death  (ver.  27),  and 
which  law  Saul  himself  had  recently  enforced 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9),  because,  it  is  supposed,  they 
had  freely  predicted  his  approacliing  ruin  ;  al- 
though after  the  well-known  prophecies  of  Sa- 
muel to  that  effect,  the  disasters  Saul  had  already 
encountered,  and  the  growing  influence  of  David, 
there  '  needed  no  ghost  to  come  from  tiie  grave  to 
tell  them  this.'  Various  explanations  of  this 
story  have  been  offered.  It  has  been  aitempted 
to  resolve  the  whole  into  imposture  and  colluston, 
Saul,  who  was  naturally  a  weak  and  excitaldt 
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man,  had  become,  through  a  long  series  of  vexa- 
tions and  anxieties,  absolutely  '  delirious.'  as 
Patrick  observes  :  '  he  was  afraid  and  his  heart 
greatly  trembled,'  says  the  sacred  writer.  In 
fhis  state  of  mind,  and  upon  the  very  eve  of  his 
last  battle,  he  commissions  liis  own  servants  to 
seek  him  a  woman  that  had  a  familiar  sjailt, 
and,  attended  by  two  of  them,  he  comes  to  her 
•  by  night,'  the  most  favourable  time  for  imposi- 
tion. He  converses  with  her  alone,  his  two 
attendants,  whether  his  secret  enemies  or  real 
friends,  being  absent,  somewhere,  yet,  however, 
close  at  hand.  Might  not  one  of  tl)e5e,  or  some 
one  else,  have  agreed  with  the  woman  to  per- 
sonate Samuel  in  another  room? — for  it  appears 
that  Saul,  though  he  spoke  with,  did  not  see 
the  ghost  (ver.  13,  14)  :  who,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, told  him  nothing  but  what  his  own  at- 
tendants could  have  told  him,  with  the  exception 
of  tliose  words,  '  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy 
sons  be  with  me'  (ver.  19)  ;  to  which,  however, 
it  is  replied,  that  Saul's  death  did  not  occur 
upon  the  morrow,  and  that  the  word  so  trans- 
lated is  sufficiently  ambiguous,  for  though  "IPID 
means  '  to-morrow  '  in  some  passages,  it  means  the 
future,  indefinitely,  in  others  (Exod.  xiii.  14,  and 
see  the  margin ;  Josh.  iv.  6.  21  ;  comp.  Matt. 
vi.  34).  It  is  further  urged,  that  her  '  crying 
with  a  loud  voice,'  and  her  telling  Saul,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  knew  him,  were  the  well-timed 
arts  of  the  sorceress,  intended  to  magnify  her  ])re- 
tended  skill.  It  is,  however,  objected  against 
this,  or  any  other  hypothesis  of  collusion,  tliat 
tlie  sacred  writer  not  only  represents  the  Pytho- 
ness as  affirming,  but  also  himself  affirms,  that 
she  saw  Samuel,  and  that  Samuel  spoke  to  Saul, 
nor  does  he  drop  the  least  hint  that  it  was  not  the 
real  Samuel  of  wliom  he  was  sjjeaking.  Tlie 
same  objections  apply  equally  to  the  theory  of 
ventriloquism,  which  has  been  grounded  upon 
the  word  used  by  the  Sept.,  fyyacrrplfivBos. 
Others  have  given  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
story,  and  have  maintained  that  Samuel  actually 
appeared  to  Saul.  Justin  Martyr  maintains  this 
theory,  and  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew, 
urges  this  incident  in  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
tlie  soul  (p.  333).  The  same  view  is  taken  in  the 
additions  to  the  Sept.  in  1  Chron.  x.  13,  koX  aire- 
Kpivaro  duTCfi  2a^oii)j\  6  •irpo<^iiT7js ;  and  in 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  9,  20,  it  is  said,  'and  after  his  death 
Samuel  prophesied,  and  showed  the  king  his  end,' 
&c.  Such  also  is  the  view  Joseplius  takes  {Antiq. 
vi.  14.  3.  4),  where  he  bestows  a  laboured  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  woman.  It  is,  however,  objected, 
that  the  actual  appearance  of  Samuel  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  we  are  taught  by  revelation  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  dead  ;  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  a  spirit  or  soul  assuming  a  corporeal 
shape,  conversing  audibly,  &c. ;  and  further, 
that  it  is  incredible  that  God  would  submit  the 
departed  souls  of  his  servants  to  be  summoned 
back  to  earth,  by  rites  either  utterly  futile,  or  else 
deriving  their  efficacy  from  the  co-operation  of 
Satan.  So  TeituUian  argues  (De  Animd,  cap. 
Ivii.),  and  many  other  of  the  ancients.  Others 
have  supposed  that  the  woman  induced  Satan  or 
some  evil  spirit  to  personate  Samuel.  But  this 
theory,  beside  other  difficulties,  attributes  nothing 
less  than  miraculous  power  to  the  devil ;  for  it 
supposes  the  apparition  of  a  spiritual  and  incor- 
poreal being,  and  that  Satan  can  assume  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  any  one  he  pleases.     Again,  the  hi» 
torian  (ver.  14)  calls  this  appearance  Xj  Saul, 

Nin  ^N^DC^',  'Samuel  himself  (the  latter  word 

is  entirely  omitted  by  our  translators)  ;  which  he 
could  not  with  truth  have  done  if  it  was  no  other 
than  the  devil ;  who,  besides,  is  here  represented  a» 
the  severe  reprover  of  Saul's  impiety  and  wicked- 
ness. The  admission  that  Satan  or  an  evil  spirit 
could  thus  personate  an  individual  at  pleasure, 
would  endanger  the  strongest  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. Others  have  maintained  another  interpre- 
tation, which  appears  to  us  at  once  tenable,  and 
countenanced  by  similar  narratives  in  Scripture; 
namely,  that  the  whole  account  is  tlie  narrative  of  a 
miracle,  a  divine  representation  or  impression, 
partly  upon  the  senses  of  Saul,  and  partly  upon  those 
of  the  woman,  and  intended  for  the  rebuke  and  pu- 
nishment of  Saul.  It  is  urged,  from  the  air  of  the 
narrative  in  ver.  11,  12,  that  Samuel  appeared  be- 
fore the  woman  had  any  time  for  jugglery,  fumi- 
gations, &c. ;  for  although  the  word  '  when  '  (ver. 
12)  is  speciously  printed  in  Roman  characters,  it 
has  nothing  to  answer  to  it  in  the  original,  whicii 
reads  simply  thus,  beginning  at  ver.  11  ;  'Then 
said  the  woman.  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto 
thee?  And  he  said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel.  And 
the  woman  saw  Samuel,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice.'  No  sooner  then  had  Saul  said,  '  Bring  me 
up  Samuel,'  than  Samuel  himself  was  ])resented 
to  her  mind — an  event  so  contrary  to  her  expecta- 
tion, that  she  cried  out  with  terror.  At  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  miraculous  means,  she 
was  made  aware  of  (he  royal  dignity  of  her  visit- 
ant. The  vision  then  continues  in  the  mind  of 
Saul,  who  theieby  receives  his  last  reproof  from 
heaven,  and  hears  the  sentence  of  his  approach- 
ing doom.  Thus  God  interposed  with  a  miracle 
previously  to  the  use  of  any  magical  formulae, 
as  he  did  when  the  king  of  Moab  had  recourse 
to  sorceries  to  overrule  the  mind  of  Balaam,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  bless  those  whom  Balak 
wanted  him  to  curse  (Num.  xxiii.);  and  as  God 
also  interposed  when  Ahaziah  sent  to  consult 
Baal-zebub  his  god,  about  his  recovery,  when  by 
his  prophet  Elijah  he  sto|)t  the  messengers,  re- 
proved their  master,  and  denounced  his  death 
(2  Kings  i.  2,  16).  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
Saul  was  on  this  occasion  simply  sentenced  to  the 
death  he  had  justly  incurred  by  having  recourse 
to  those  means  which  he  knew  to  be  unlawful. 
Of  the  same  nature  of  divine  representation  or 
vision,  we  think,  was  the  reproof  administered  to 
Elijah,  at  Mount  Horeb,  when  'a  great  and  strong 
wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  Lord,'  and  was  succeeded 
by  'an  earthquake,'  &c.  (1  Kings  xix.  11,  &c.). 
Of  the  same  nature,  also,  was  the  Temptation  of 
our  Lord  (see  the  article,  and  other  instances  of 
divine  vision  not  expressly  specified  as  such,  in 
Bishop  Law's  Theory  of  Religioti,  pp.  85,  86, 
London,  1820).  Farmer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
suppression  of  the  word  'himself  (ver.  14), 
and  the  introduction  of  the  word  '  when '  (ver. 
12),  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prejudices  of  our 
translators.  If  they  do  not  betray  a  bias  on  their 
minds,  these  instances  support  the  general  re- 
mark of  Bishop  Lowth,  uj)on  the  English  transla- 
tion, '  that  in  respect  of  the  sense,  and  accuracy 
of  interpretation,  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
capable  are  great  auid  aumberless '  (^Prelimiwuy 
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Dissertation  to  Isaiah,  ad  finem).  Some  other 
mis-translations  occur  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
In  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  '  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft,' should  be  of  '  divination.'  In  Deut.  xviii. 
10,  the  word  PjCDD  does  not  mean  'witch,'  but, 
being  mascul  ne,  '  a  sorcerer.'  In  Acts  viii.  9, 
the  translation  is  exceedinglj-  apt  to  mislead  the 
mere  English  reader:  'Simon  used  sorcery,  and 
bewitched  the  ])eo}ile  of  Samaria' — "Zi^aiv  irpovirrip- 
X^v  iv  riJTi6\fi  fiayeiwv  Kal  i^iariov  rh  edvos  rris 
'Xanapeias — i-  e. '  Simon  had  been  pursuing  magic, 
and  perplexing  (or  astonishing)  the  people,'  &c. 
See  also  ver.  11,  and  comp.  the  use  of  the  word 
eJ/o-TTjjUj,  Matt.  xii.  23.  In  Gal,  iii.  1,  '  Foolish 
Galatians,'  t/s  vfxas  ifiacTKave,  'who  \\a.\\\ fasci- 
nated you  ? '  (For  the  use  of  the  words  fiaaKavia. 
and  (papjxaKda  in  magic,  among  the  Greeks,  see 
Potter's  ArchcEologia  Grceca,  vol.  i.  ch.  xviii. 
p.  356,  &c.,  Lond.,  1775.)  It  is  considered  by 
some,  that  the  word  '  witchcraft '  is  used  meta- 
phorically, for  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  Nah. 
iii.  4  ;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  and  that  the  '  sorcerers ' 
mentioned  in  ch.xxi.8,  may  mean  sophisticators  of 
the  truth.  The  kindred  word  <po.pixi(rau>  is  used  by 
metonymy,  as  signifying  '  to  cliarm,'  '  to  persuade 
by  flattery,'  &c.  (Plato,  Sympos.  ^17),  '  to  give  a 
temper  to  metals'  (Odyss.  ix.  393).  Tlie  last 
named  theory  concerning  tlie  narrative  of  Samuel's 
appearance  to  Saul  is  maintained  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity  by  Hugh  Farmer  (Disser- 
tation on  Miracles,  p.  472,  &c.  Lond.  1771).  It 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Waterland  {Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
p.  267),  and  Dr.  Delaney  in  his  Life  of  David ; 
but  is  combated  by  Dr.  Chandler  with  objections, 
which  are,  however,  answered  or  obviated  by 
Farmer.  On  the  general  subject  see  Michaelis's 
Laws  of  Moses,  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  London,  1814, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  83-93  :  Banier's  History  of  Mythology, 
lib.  iv.  ;  Vi'^iner's  Biblisches  Real-  Worterbttch, 
art.  '  Zauberei.'— J.  F.  D. 

WITNESS.  It  is  intended  in  the  present 
article  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  and  peculiar 
senses  of  this  voluminous  word.  It  occurs,  1st, 
in  the  sense  of  a  person  who  deposes  to  the  occur- 
rence of  any  fact,  a  witness  of  any  event,  ^y,  Sept, 
fidprvs  or  fiaprvp;  Vulg.  testis.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  derived  from  1)}},  to  repeat.  The  Greek 
is  usually  derived  from  fnflpai,  to  '  divide,' 
'  decide,'  &c.,  because  a  witness  decides  contro- 
versies (Heb.  vi.  16) ;  but  Damm  (Lex.  Horn.  col. 
1495)  derives  it  from  the  old  word  fidpri,  'the 
hand,'  because  witnesses  anciently  held  up  their 
hands  in  giving  evidence.  Tliis  custom  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  referred  to  in  Gen.  xiv. 
22;  among  the  heathens,  by  Homer  (II.  x.  321\ 
and  by  Virgil  (^n.  xii.  196).  God  himself 
is  represented  as  swearing  in  this  manner  (Deut. 
xxxii.  40;  Ezek.  xx.  5,  6,  15;  comp.  Num. 
xiv.  30).  So  also  tiie  heathen  gods  (Pindar, 
Olymp.  vii.  1 19,  120).  These  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  with  their  viirious  derivations,  pervade  the 
entire  subject.  Tliey  are  applied  to  a  judicial 
witness  in  Exod.  xxiii.  1  ;  Lev.  v.  1 ;  Num.  v. 
13;  XXXV,  30  (comp.  Deut.  xvii.6;  xix.  15; 
Matt,  xviii.  16;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1);  Prov.  xiv.  5; 
xxiv.  28;  Matt.  xxvi.  65;  Acts  vi.  13;  1  Tim. 
V.  19  ;  Heb.  X.  28.  They  are  applied,  generally, 
to  a  person  who  certifies,  or  is  able  to  certify,  to 
any  fact  which  has  come  under  his  cognizance 
(Joah.  xxiv.  22;   Isa.  viii.  2;  Luke  xxiv.  48; 
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Acts  i.  8,  22;  1  Thess.  ii.  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  2 
Tim.   ii.  2;   1  Pet.  i.  6).     So  in  allusion  to  those 
who  witness  the  public  games  (Heb.  xii.  1).  They 
are  also  applied  to  any  one  who  testifies   to  the 
world  what  God  reveals  through  him  (Rev.  xi.  3). 
In  the  latter  sen.se  the  Greek  word  is  applied  to  our 
Lord  (Rev.  i.  5 ;  iii.  14).     It  is  further  used  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense   of  martyr    [Martyr]. 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek  words  are  also  applied 
to  God  (Gen.  xxxi.  50  ;   1  Sam.  xii.  5  ;  Jer.  xlii. 
5 ;  Rom.  i.  9  ;  Phil.  i.  8 ;   1  Thess.  ii.  5)  ;  to  ina- 
nimate  things  (Gen.  xxxi.  52  ;    Ps.  Ixxxix.  37). 
The  supernatural  means  whereby  the  deficiency 
of   witnesses  was  compensated  under  the   theo- 
cracy, iiave  been  already  considered  under  the  ar- 
ticles Adultery,  Triai,  of;  Urim  and  Thum- 
MiM.    For  the  punishment  of  false  witness  and  the 
suppression  of  evidence,  see  Punishment.     For 
the  forms  of  adjuration  (2  Chron.  xviii.  15),  see 
Adjuration.       Opinions    difl'er    as     to    what 
is     meant    by  '  the  faithful  witness  in    heaven ' 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.   37).     Some    suppose    it    to    mean 
the  moon   (comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.    5,    7;   Jer.  xxxi. 
35,  35  ;  xxxiii.  20,  21 ;  Ecclus.  xliii.  6)  ;  others, 
the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.    12-17). — 2.  The  witness 
or  testimony  itself  borne,  to  any  fact  is  expressed 
by  "Ii? ;  /naprvpla  ;  testimonium.     They  are  used 
of  judicial   testimony   (Prov.    xxv.    18 ;    Mark 
xiv.  56,  59).     In  ver.  55,  Schleusner  takes  the 
word  fjLaprvpla  for  fiApTvp,  the  abstract   for  the 
concrete  (Luke  xxii.  71  ;    John  viii.  17;   Joseph 
Antiq.  iv.  8.   15).     It  denotes  the  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  a.w^'\.\mig  generally  (John  i.  7,  19; 
xix.  35);  that  of  a  poet  (Tit.  i.  13).     It  occurs 
in  Josephus  (Cont.  Apion.  1.21).  In  .lohn  iii.  11, 
32,  Schleusner  understands  the  doctrine,  the  thing 
professed  ;  in  v.  32,  36,  the  proofs  given  by  God 
of  our  Saviour's  mission  ;  comp.  v.  9.  In  viii.  13, 
14,  both  he  and  Bretschneider  assign  to  the  word 
the  sense  of  praise.     In  Acts  xxii.  18,  tlie  formei 
translates  it  teaching  or  instruction.   In  Rev.  i.  9, 
it  denotes  the  constant  j^rofession  of  Christianity, 
or  testimony  to  tlie  truth  of  the  Gospel  (comp.  i. 
2;   vi.  9).     In  1  Tim.  iii.  7,  /xaprvpiai/  Ka\^y 
means  a  good  character  (comp.  3  Ep.  John  12; 
Ecclus.  xxxi.  34;  Joseph.  Antiq.  vi.  10.  1).     In 
Ps.  xix.  7,  '  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure ' 
probably  signifies  the  ordinances,  institutions,  &c. 
(comp.  cxix.  22, 24,&c.)  Those ambiguouswords, 
'He  that  believetli  in  the  Son  of  God  liath  the 
witness  in  himself  (1  John  v.  10),  which  have 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  fanatical  meanings,  are 
easily  understood,  by  explaining  the  word  ex**,, 
'  receives,'  '  retains,'  &c.,  i.  e.  the  foregoing  testi- 
mony which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son,  whereas 
the  unbeliever  rejects  it.     The  whole  passage  is 
obscured  in  the  English  translation  by  neglecting 
the   uniformity   of   the  Greek,  and  introducing 
the  word  '  record,'  contrary  to  the  profession  of 
our  translators  in  their  Preface  to  the   Header 
(ad  finem).     The  Hebrew  word,  with  jxapTvpiov, 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  monutnent,  evidence,  &c. 
(Gen.  xxi.  30;  xxxi.  41;  Deut.   iv.  45;  xxxi. 
26 ;    Josh.    xxii.   27 ;   Ruth   iv.    7 ;    Matt.  viii. 
4 ;  Mark  vi.   11;    Luke  xxi.  13 ;    James  v.  3). 
In  2  Cor.  i.  12,  Schleusner  explains  fxaprvpioy, 
commendation.      In  Prov.  xxix.  14  and  Amos 

i.  11,  *iy?  is  pointed  to  me^n  perpetually,  for 

ever,   but   the  Septuagint  gives   c<y  fiapriipioi/ ; 
Aquila    «ij  «T»;  Symmachug  tU  d((;  Vulg.  in 
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mtemunt.  In  Acts  vii,  4i  and  Rev.  xv.  5,  we  find 
f)  (tkt/kJ)   tov   jiapTvphv,  and   this   is   the   Sept, 

rendering  for  "lyiD  ?TMi  (which  really  means 
'  tlie  tabernacle  of  the  congregation'^  in  Exod. 
xxix.  42, 44 ;  xl.  22,  24— deriving  njJlD  from  nij?, 
•to  testify,'  instead  of  from  ly^  *  to  assemble.' 
On  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  see  Bowyer's  Conjectures.  In 
Heb.  ill.  5,  Schleusner  interprets  els  fiaprvpiot^ 
Twv  \a\r]6rj(rofj.fya)f,  '  the  promulgation  of  those 
things  about  to  be  delivered  to  the  Jews.' — 3.  To 
be  or  become  a  witness,  by  testifying  the  truth  of 
what  one  knows.  Thus  the  Sept.  translates  T'yn 
(Gen,  xliii.  3),  /jLaprvpea),  to  bear  witness,  and 
Amos  iii.  13  :  see  also  1  Kings  xxi,  10,  13.  In 
John  i.  7  ;  xv.  26  ;  xviii.  23,  Schleusner  gives 
as  its  meaning,  to  teach  or  explain;  in  John 
iv.  44;  vii.  7;  I  Tim.  vi.  13,  to  declare;  in 
Acts  X.  43  ;  Rom.  iii.  21,  to  declare  prophetically. 
With  a  dative  case  following,  the  word  sometimes 
means  to  approve  (Luke  iv.  22).  So  Schleusner 
understands  Luke  xi.  48,  '  ye  approve  the  deeds 
of  your  fathers,'  and  he  gives  this  sense  also  to 
Rom.  X.  2.  In  like  manner  the  passive  ixaprv 
peofiixi,  '  to  be  approved,'  '  beloved,'  '  have  a  good 
character,'  &c.  (Acts  vi.  3  ;  I  Tim.  v.  10  ;  comp. 
3  John  6,  12.)  '  The  witness  of  the  Spirit,'  al- 
luded to  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  16),  is  explained 
by  Macknight  and  all  the  best  commentators,  as 
the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
concurring  with  the  filial  dispositions  of  con- 
verted Gentiles,  to  prove  that  they  are  '  the  cliil- 
dren  of  God,'  as  well  as  the  Jews. — 4.  'To  call  or 
take  to  witness,'  '  to  invoke  as  witness,'  /naprvpofxai 
(Acts  XX.  26;  Gal.  v.  3;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jtid, 
iii.  8.  3).  A  still  stronger  word  is  Staf^aprvpofiai, 
which  corresponds  to  T'J?n  (Deut.  iv.  26).  It 
means  '  (o  admonish  solemnly,'  '  to  charge  ear- 
nestly,' '  to  urge  upon'  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  8 ;  Neh.  ix. 
26;  Luke  xvi.  28;  Acts  ii.  40J.  In  other  pas- 
sages the  same  words  mean  to  '  teach  earnestly.' 
In  Job  xxix.  11,  a  beautiful  phrase  occurs, 
♦  When  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness  to  me.' 
The  admiring  expression  of  the  eye  upon  behold- 
ing a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  benevolence,  is 
here  admirably  illustrated.  The  description  of 
tiie  mischief  occasioned  by  a  false  witness,  in 
Prov.  XXV.  18,  deserves  notice;  '  a  man  that  bear- 
eth  false  witness  against  his  neighbour,  is  a  maul, 
and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow.'  Few  words 
atibrd  more  exercise  to  discrimination,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  various  shades  of  meaning  inwhicli 
tl)e  context  requires  they  should  be  understood. 
-J.  F.  D. 

WIZARD.     [Divination.] 

WOLF  (nXT  zeeb;  Arab,  zeeb ;  Coptic, 
vttnch;  Gen.  xlix.  27  ;  Isa.  xi.  6 ;  Ixv.  25 ;  Jer. 
v.  G,  &c. ;  Xwos,  Matt.  vii.  15  ;  x.  16 ;  Luke 
X.  3;  John  x.  12;  Acts  xx.  29;  Ecclus. 
vili.  17),  a  fierce  carnivorous  animal,  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  dog,  and  so  well  known  in 
Kurojie  as  to  require  no  particular  description, 
excepting  as  regards  the  identity  of  the  spe- 
cies in  Palestine,  whicli  although  often  asserted, 
is  by  no  means  established ;  for  no  professed 
eoologist  has  obtained  the  animal  in  Syria, 
while  other  travellers  only  pretend  to  have  seen 
it.  Unquestionably  a  true  wolf,  or  a  wild  canine 
with  very  similar  manners,  was  not  infrequent  in 
tfaat  country  during  the  earlier  ages  ot'  the  world, 
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and  even  down  to  the  commencement  of  our  era. 
The  prophets,  as  well  as  the  Messiah,  allude  to  it 
in  explicit  language.    At  this  day  the  true  wolf  is 


543.    [Egyptian  Wolf.] 

still  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  the 
gorges  of  Cilicia,  and  from  the  travelling  disposi- 
tion of  the  species,  wolves  may  be  expected  to  re- 
side in  the  forests  of  Libanus  ;  yet,  except  we  rely 
on  mere  rumours,  wild  and  contradictory  asser- 
tions, or  decided  mistakes  as  to  the  species,  none 
are  at  present  found  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hemprich 
and  Ehrenberg,  the  most  explicit  of  the  naturalists 
who  have  visited  that  region,  notice  the  dib  or 

zeb  t.,^jJ>  under  the  denomination  of  cants  hi- 

paster,  and  also,  it  seems,  of  lupus  Syriactts  :  they 
describe  it  as  resembling  the  wolf,  but  smaller,  with 
a  white  tip  on  tlie  tall,  &c. ;  and  give  for  its  syno- 
nyme  canis  anthus,  and  the  wolf  of  Egypt,  that 
is,  the  \vKos  of  Aristotle,  and  thoes  anthus  of  Ham. 
Smith.  This  species,  found  in  the  mummy  state 
at  Lycopolls,  though  high  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
measures  only  eighteen  Inches  at  the  shoulder, 
and  in  weight  is  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of 
that  of  a  true  wolf,  whose  stature  rises  to  thirty 
and  thirty-two  inches.  It  is  not  gregarious,  does 
not  howl,  cannot  carry  off  a  lamb  or  sheep,  nor  kill 
men,  nor  make  tlie  shepherd  flee ;  in  short,  it  is 
not  the  true  wolf  of  Europe  or  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
not  possessed  of  tlie  qualities  ascribed  to  tiie  species 
in  the  Bible.  The  next  in  Hemprich  and  Ehren- 
berg's  description  bears  the  same  Arabic  name  ; 
it  is  scientifically  called  canis  sacer,  and  is  the  pi- 
seonch  of  the  Copts.  This  species  is,  however, 
still  smaller,  and  thus  cannot  be  the  wolf  in  ques- 
tion. It  may  be,  as  there  are  no  forests  to  the  south 
of  Libanus,  that  these  ravenous  beasts,  who  never 
■willingly  range  at  a  distance  from  cover,  have 
forsaken  the  more  open  country  ;  or  else,  that  the 
derbonn,  now  only  indistinctly  known  as  a  species 
of  black  wolf  In  Arabia  and  southern  Syria,  Is  the 
species  or  variety  which  anciently  represented  the 
wolf  in  Syria:  an  appellation  fully  deserved, 
if  it  be  the  same  as  the  black  species  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, which,  though  surmised  to  be  a  wild  dog,  is 
even  more  fierce  than  the  coinmon  wolf,  and  is 
equally  iiowerful.  The  Arabs  are  said  to  eat  the 
derbonn  as  game,  though  it  must  be  rare,  slnc« 
no  European  traveller  has  described  a  specimen 
from  personal  observation.  Therefore,  either  the 
true  wolf,  or  the  derbonn,  was  anciently  more 
abundant  in  Palestine,  or  the  ravenous  powers 
of  those  animals,  equally  belonging  to  the  hyaena 
and  to  a  great  wild  dog,  caused  several  species 
to  be  included  in  the  name  [Doo] .— C.  H.  S, 
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WOMAN,  in  Hebrew  HB'K,  which  is  the  feml- 

^.ine  form  of  B'lN,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans 

vira  (found  still  in  virago)  from  vir ;  and  in 
Greek  avSpis  from  ctviip :  like  our  own  term  wo- 
man, the  Hebrew  is  used  of  married  and  unmar 
ried  females.      The  derivation  of  the  word  thus 
shows  that  according   to  the  conception  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  woman  was  man  in  a  modified 
form — one  of  the  same  race,  the  same  genus,   as 
man;    a  kind  of  female   man.      How   slightly 
modified  that  form  is,  how  little  in  original  struc- 
ture woman    differs   from  man,    physiology  lias 
made  abundantly  clear.  Different  in  make  as  man 
and  woman  are,  they  differ  still  more  in  character ; 
and  yet  the   great   features  of  their   hearts  and 
minds  so  closely  resemble  each  other,   that   it  re- 
quires no  depth  of  vision  to  see  that  these  twain 
are  one  !     This  most  imjiortant  fact  is  character- 
istically set  forth    in    the   Bible  in  the  account 
given  of  the  formation   of  woman  out  of  one  of 
Adam's  ribs  :  a  representation  to  which  currency 
may  have  the  more  easily  been  given,  from  the 
apparent  space  there  is  l)etvveen  the  lowest  rib  and 
the  bones  on  which  the  trunk  is  supported.    '  And 
Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh  :  she  shall  be  called  Woman,  because 
she  was  taken  out  of  man.'     An  immediate  and 
natural  inference  is  forthwith  made  touching  tlie 
intimacy  of  the  marriage-bond  :  '  Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  liis  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  ' 
(Gen.  ii.  21-24).    Those  who  have  been  pleased  to 
make  free  with  this  simple  narrative,  may  well  be 
required  to  show  how  a  rude  age  could  more  effec- 
tually have  been  taught  the  essential  unity  of  man 
and  woman — a  unity  of  nature  which  demands, 
and  is  perfected  only  in,  a  unity  of  soul.     The 
conception  of  the  Biblical  writer  goes  beyond  even 
this,  but  does  not  extend  farther  than  science  and 
experience    unite    to  justify.      There  was   solid 
teason  why  it  was  not  good    for  Adam  '  to  be 
alone.'     Without  an  help  meet  he  would  have 
been  an  imperfect  being.     The  genus  homo  con- 
sists of  man  and  woman.     Both  are  necessary  to 
the  idea  of  man.     The  one  supplements  tlie  qua- 
lities of  the  otlier.     They  are  not  two,  but  one 
flesh,  and  as  one  body  so  one  soul. 

The  entire  aim,  tlien,  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis 
was,  by  setthig  forth  certain  great  physical  facts, 
to  show  the  essential  unity  of  man  and  woman, 
yet  tlie  dependance  of  the  latter  on  the  former  ; 
and  so  to  encourage  and  foster  the  tendeiest  and 
most  considerate  love  between  tlie  two,  founded 
on  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each — pre-eminence, 
strength,  intellectual  power,  and  wisdom  on  the 
one  side  ;  reliance,  softness,  grace,  and  beauty  on 
the  other, — at  the  same  time  that  the  one  set  of 
excellences  lose  all  their  worth  unless  as  existing 
in  the  possession  of  the  other. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  under  the  influence 
of  a  religion,  at  the  bottom  of  wljich  lay  those 
ideas  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  one  to 
another,  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  woman  was 
impossible.  This  fact  is  the  more  noticeable,  and 
it  speaks  the  more  loudly  in  favour  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  because  the 
East  has  in  all  times,  down  to  the  present  day, 
kept  woman  everywhere,  save  in  those  places  in 
•which  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  prevailed, 
iQ  a  state  of  low,  even  if  in  some  cages  gilded^ 
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bondage,  making  her  the  mere  toy,  plaything; 
and  instrument  of  man.  Nothing  can  be  mor* 
painful  to  contemplate  than  the  humiliating  con- 
dition in  which  Islamism  still  holds  its  so-called 
free  women — a  condition  of  perpetual  cliildhood 
— childhood  of  mind,  while  the  passions  receive 
constant  incense;  leaving  the  fine  endowments  ot 
woman's  soul  undeveloped  and  inert,  or  crushing 
them  when  in  any  case  they  may  hap])en  to  ger- 
minate; and  converting  man  into  a  self-willed 
haughty  idol,  for  whose  will  and  pleasure  the 
other  sex  lives  and  suffers. 

It  will  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  just  con- 
ception of  Hebrew  women  in  the  Biblical  periods, 
if  we  add  a  few  details  respecting  the  actual 
condition  of  women  in  Syria.  Mr.  Bartlett 
(^WaUcs  about  Jerusalem,  p.  291,  sq.)  visited  the 
house  of  a  rich  Jew  in  the  metropolis  of  the  holy 
land.  We  give  the  substance  of  his  observations  : 
•  On  entering  liis  dwelling  we  found  him  seated 
on  tlie  low  divan,  fondling  his  youngest  child  ; 
and  on  our  expressing  a  wish  to  draw  the  costume 
of  the  female  members  of  his  family,  he  com- 
manded their  attendance,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  they  would  come  forward  ;  when  however 
they  did  present  themselves,  it  was  with  no  sort 
of  reserve  whatever.  Their  costume  is  chastely 
elegant.  The  prominent  figure  in  the  room  was 
the  married  daugliter,  whose  little  husband,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  as  he  seemed,  wanted 
nearly  a  head  of  the  stature  of  his  wife,  but  was 
already  chargeable  with  the  onerous  duties  of  a 
father.  An  oval  head  dress  of  peculiar  shape, 
from  which  was  slung  a  long  veil  of  embroidered 
muslin,  admirably  set  off  the  brow  and  eyes ; 
the  neck  was  ornamented  with  bracelets,  and  the 
bosom  with  a  profusion  of  gold  coins,  partly 
concealed  by  folds  of  muslin  ;  a  graceful  robe  of 
striped  silk,  with  long  open  sleeves,  half-laced 
under  the  bosom,  invested  the  whole  person,  over 
wliicii  is  worn  a  jacket  of  green  silk  with  short 
sleeves,  leaving  the  white  arm  and  braceleted 
hand  at  liberty.  An  elderly  person  sat  on  the  sofa, 
the  mother,  wliose  dress  was  more  grave,  her  tur- 
ban less  oval,  and  of  blue  shawl,  and  the  breast 
covered  entirely  to  the  neck,  with  a  kind  of  orna- 
mented gold  tissue ;  and  over  all  was  seen  a 
jacket  of  fur:  she  was  engaged  in  knitting,  while 
her  younger  daughter  bent  over  her  in  conversa- 
tion; her  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  her  sister, 
but  with  no  gold  coins,  or  light  muslin  folds,  and 
instead  of  large  ear-rings,  tlie  vermilion  blossom 
of  tlie  pomegranate  formed  an  exquisite  pendant, 
reflecting  its  glow  upon  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
her  skin.  We  were  surprised  at  the  fairness  and 
delicacy  of  their  complexion,  and  the  vivacity 
of  their  manner.  Unlike  the  wives  of  Oriental 
Christians,  who  respectfully  attend  at  a  distance 
till  invited  to  approach,  tliese  pretty  Jewesses 
seemed  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality,  and 
chatted  and  laughed  away  without  intermission. 
Many  of  the  daughters  of  Judah,  here  and  at 
Hebron,  are  remarkable  for  their  attractions. 
Mr.  Wolff  describes  one  of  them  witii  entlm- 
siasm,  and  no  small  unconscious  poetry—"  ttie 
beautiful  Sarah,"  whom  bis  lady  met  at  a  "  we.-l- 
ding-feast."  'She  was  scarcely  seated  wnen  she 
felt  a  hand  upon  hers,  and  heard  a  kind  greeting. 
She  turned  to  the  voice  and  saw  a  most  beautiful 
Jewess,  whom  I  also  afterwards  saw,  and  I  nerec 
beheld  a  more  beautiful  and  well-behaved  ladf 
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m  my  life,  except  the  beautiful  girl  in  the  valley 
of  Cashmere ;  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  Israel, 
A  lorely  lady  she  was ;  tall,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  blue  eyes,  and  around  her  forehead 
and  cheeks  she  wore  several  roses.  No  queen 
dad  a  finer  deportment  than  that  Jewess  had,' 


544,    [Syro-Arabian  costume.     Indoor  dress.] 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  also  admitted  into  the  abode 
of  a  Christian  family  in  Jerusalem,  of  whom  he 
thus  speaks  (pp.  205-6)  : — '  Tiie  interior  of  their 
houses  is  similar  to  those  of  the  Jews.  In  onr 
intercourse  with  them  we  were  received  with 
more  ceremony  than  among  the  former.  The 
mistress  of  the  family  is  in  attendance  with  her 
children  and  servants,  and  besides  pipes  and 
coffee,  the  guest  is  presented  with  saucers  of 
sweetmeats  and  small  glasses  of  aniseed  ;  Avhich, 
when  done  with,  are  taken  from  him  by  his  fair 
hostess  or  her  servant,  who  kiss  his  hand  as  they 
receive  them.  They  are  more  reserved,  often 
standing  during  the  visit.  Their  dress  is  more 
gorgeous  than  that  of  the  Jewish  women,  but  not 
so  chastely  elegant ;  it  suits  well  with  the  languor 
of  their  air,  their  dusky  complexion,  and  large 
black  eves.     The  head-dress  has  a  fantastic  air. 


545.    [Garden  di««.] 

like  that  of  a  May-day  queen  in  England,  and 
the  bust  is  a  little  in  the  style  of 

"  Beauties  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  freely." 

A  heavy  shawl  is  gracefully  wreathed  round  the 
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figure,  and  the  dress,  when  open,  displays  long 
loose  (rowsers  of  muslin  and  small  slippers.  The 
ensemble,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  fasci- 
nating, when  its  wearer  is  young  and  lovely.' 

We  now  pass  to  the  peasantry,  and  take  from 
Lamartine  a  sketch  of  the  Syrian  women  as  seen 
by  him  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  on  a  Sunday, 
after  having  with  their  families  attended  divine 
service,  when  the  families  '  return  to  their  houses 
to  enjoy  a  repast  somewhat  more  sumptuous  tiian 
on  ordinary  days  :  the  women  and  girls,  adorned 
in  their  richest  clothes,  their  hair  plaited,  and 
all  strewed  with  orange-flowers,  sca.let  wall- 
flowers, and  carnations,  seat  tliemselves  on  mats 
before  tlie  doors  of  their  dwellings,  witli  their 
friends  and  neighbours.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe with  the  pen  the  groups  so  redolent  of  the 
picturesque,  from  flie  richness  of  their  costume 
and  tlieir  beauty,  which  these  females  then  com- 
pose in  the  landscape.  I  see  amongst  them  daily 
such  countenances  as  Raphael  had  not  beheld, 
even  in  his  dreams  as  an  artist.  It  is  more  than 
the  Italian  or  Greek  beauty  ;  there  is  the  nicety 
of  shape,  the  delicacy  of  outline,  in  a  word,  all 
tiiat  Greek  and  Roman  art  has  left  us  as  the 
most  finished  model  ;  but  it  is  rendered  more 
bewitching  still,  by  a  primitive  artlessness  of  ex- 
pression, by  a  serene  and  voluptuous  languor, 
by  a  heavenly  clearness,  which  the  glances  from 
the  blue  eyes,  fringed  with  black  eyelids,  cast 
over  the  features,  and  by  a  smiling  archness,  a 
harmony  of  proportions,  a  rich  whiteness  of  skin, 
an  indescribable  transparency  of  tint,  a  metallic 
gloss  upon  the  hair,  a  gracefulness  of  tnovement, 
a  novelty  in  the  attitudes,  and  a  vibrating  silvery 
tone  of  voice,  which  render  the  young  Syrian 
girl  the  very  houri  of  the  visual  paradise.  Such  ad- 
mirable and  varied  beauty  is  also  very  common  ; 
I  never  go  into  tiie  country  for  an  hour  without 
meeting  several  such  females  going  to  the  foun- 
tains or  returning,  with  their  Etruscan  urns  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  their  naked  legs  clasped  with 
rings  of  silver.' 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  women  of  Palestine 
is  not  perhaps  much  fitted  to  enhance  their  natu- 
ral charms,  and  yet  it  admits  of  ease  and  dignity 
in  the  carriage.  Dr.  Olin  thus  describes  the 
customary  appearance  of  both  male  and  female  : 
'  The  people  wear  neither  liats,  bonnets,  nor 
stockings;  both  sexes  appear  in  loose  flowing 
dresses,  and  red  or  yellow  slippers;  the  men 
wear  red  caps  with  or  without  turbans,  the  women 
are  concealed  by  white  veils,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eyes'  (vol.  ii.  p.  437). 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
and  the  natural  warmth  of  their  affections,  liave 
conspired  to  throw  gems  of  domestic  loveliness 
over  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  In  no  history  can 
there  be  found  an  equal  number  of  charming 
female  portraits.  From  Hagar  down  to  Mary 
and  Martha,  the  Bible  presents  pictures  of  wo- 
manly beauty,  that  are  unsurpassed  and  rarely 
paralleled.  But  we  should  very  imperfectly  re- 
present in  these  general  remarks  the  formative 
influence  of  the  female  character  as  seen  in  the 
Bible,  did  not  we  refer  these  amiable  traits  of 
character  to  the  original  conceptions  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  to  the  pure  and  lofty  reli- 
gious ideas  which  the  Biblical  books  in  general 
present.  If  woman  there  appears  as  the  coin« 
panion  and  friend  of  man,  if  she  rises  above  tLa 
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condition  of  being  a  bearer  of  children  to  tliat 
noble  position  which  is  held  by  the  mother  of  a 
family,  she  owes  her  elevation  in  the  main  to 
the  religion  of  Moses  and  to  that  of  Jesus.  The 
first  system — as  a  jireparatory  one — did  not  and 
could  not  complete  the  emancipation  of  woman. 


546,     [Young  lady  in  full  dress.] 

The  Oriental  influence  modified  the  religious  so 
materially,  as  to  keep  women  generally  in  some 
considerable  subjection.  Yet  the  placing  of  the 
fondest  desires  and  the  glowing  hopes  of  the  na- 
tion on  some  child  that  was  to  be  born,  some  sou 
that  was  to  be  given,  as  it  made  every  matrons 
heart  beat  high  with  expectation,  raised  the  tone 
of  self-respect  among  the  women  of  Israel,  and 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  by  tlie  other  sex  with 
lively  interest,  deep  regard,  and  a  sentiment 
■which  was  akin  to  reverence.  There  was,  how- 
ever, needed  the  finishing  touch  which  tlie  Great 
Teacher  put  to  the  Mosaic  view  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  Recognising  the  fundamental 
truths  which  were  as  old  as  the  creation  of  man, 
Jesus  proceeded  to  restrain  the  much-abusetl  fa- 
cility of  divorce,  leaving  only  one  cause  why  the 
marriage-bond  should  be  broken,  and  at  the  same 
time  teaching  that  as  the  origin  of  wedlock  was 
divine,  so  its  severance  ought  not  to  be  the  work 
of  man.  Still  further — bringing  to  bear  on  the 
domestic  ties  his  own  doctrine  of  immortality, 
he  made  the  bond  co-existent  with  the  undying 
soul,  only  teaching  that  the  connection  would  be 
refined  with  the  refinement  of  our  affections  and 
our  liberation  from  these  tenements  of  clay  in 
■which  we  now  dwell  (Matt.  v.  32;  xix.  3,  sq.  ; 
xxii.  23,  sq.).  With  views  so  elevated  as  these, 
and  with  affections  of  the  tenderest  benignity, 
the  Saviour  may  well  have  won  the  warm  and 
gentle  hearts  of  Jewish  women.  Accordingly, 
the  purest  and  richest  human  light  that  lies  on 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  comes  from  the 
band  of  high-minded,  faithful,  and  affectionate 
women,,  who  are  found  in  connection  with  Christ 
from  his  cradle  to  his  cross,  his  tomb,  and  his  re- 
surrection. These  ennobling  influences  have 
operated  on  society  with  equal  benefit  and  power. 
Woman,  in  the  better  portions  of  society,  is  now 
a  new  being.  And  yet  her  angelic  career  is  only 
just  begun.  She  sees  what  she  may,  and  what 
under  the  Gospel  she  ought  to  be  ;  and  ere  very 
•oog,  we  trust,  a  way  will  be  found  to  employ  in 
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purposes  of  good,  energies  of  the  finest  nature 
which  now  waste  away  from  want  of  scope,  in 
the  ease  and  refinements  of  affluence,  if  not  in 
the  degradations  of  luxury — a  most  precious 
offering  made  to  the  Molocli  of  fashioit,  but 
wluch  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  ■ 
that  God  who  gave  these  endowments,  and  of 
that  Saviour  who  has  brouglit  to  light  the  rich 
capabilities,  and  exhibited  the  high  and  holy  vo 
cation,  of  the  female  sex. — J.  R.  B. 

Women  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerably 
more  freedom  among  the  Jews  than  is  now 
allowed  them  in  western  Asia,  althougli  in  otlier 
respects  their  condition  and  employments  seem  to 
have  been  not  dissimilar.  At  present,  women  of 
all  ranks  are  much  confined  to  their  own  houses, 
and  never  see  the  men  who  visit  their  husbands  or 
fathers ;  and  in  towns  they  never  go  abroad  with- 
out their  persons  and  faces  being  completely 
shrouded  :  they  also  take  their  meals  ajjart  from 
the  males,  even  of  their  own  family.  But  in  the 
rural  districts  they  enjoy  more  freedom,  and  often 
gi»  about  unveiled.  Among  the  Jews,  women 
were  somewhat  less  restrained  in  tlieir  intercourse 
with  men,  and  did  not  generally  conceal  their 
faces  when  they  went  abroad.  Only  one  instance 
occurs  in  Scripture  of  women  eating  with  men 
(Ruth  ii.  14) ;  but  that  was  at  a  simple  refection, 
and  only  illustrates  the  greater  freedom  of  rural 
manners. 

The  employments  of  the  women  were  ver5 
various,  and  sufficiently  engrossing.  In  th» 
earlier,  or  patriarchal  state  of  society,  the 
daughters  of  men  of  substance  tended  their 
fathers'  flocks  (Gen.  xxix.  9;  Exod.  ii.  16).  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  first  labour  of  the 
day  was  to  grind  corn  and  bake  bread,  as  already 
noticed.  The  other  cares  of  the  family  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  women  of  the  peasantry 
and  of  the  poor  consumed  much  time  in  collect- 
ing fuel,  and  in  going  to  the  wells  for  water. 
The  wells  were  usually  outside  the  towns,  and 
the  labour  of  drawing  water  from  them  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  poor  women.  This  was 
usually,  but  not  always,  the  labour  of  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  water  was  carried  in  eartlien  vessels 
borne  upon  tiie  shoulder  (Gen.  xxiv.  15-20 ; 
Jolin  iv.  7,  28).  Working  with  the  needle  also 
occupied  much  of  their  time,  as  it  would  seem 
that  not  only  their  own  clothes  but  those  of  the 
men  were  made  by  the  women.  Some  of  the 
needlework  was  very  fine,  and  much  valued 
(Exod.  xxvi.  36  ;  xxviii.  39  ;  Judg.  v.  30  ;  Ps. 
xlv.  14).  The  women  appear  to  have  spun  the 
yarn  for  all  the  cloth  tliat  was  in  use  (Exod. 
XXXV.  25 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  19) ;  and  much  of  the 
weaving  seems  also  to  have  been  executed  by 
them  (Judg.  xvi.  13,  14;  Prov.  xxxi.  22).  The 
tapestries  for  bed-coverings,  mentioned  in  the 
last-cited  text,  were  probably  produced  in  the 
loom,  and  appear  to  have  been  much  valued 
(Prov.  vii.  16). 

We  have  no  certain  information  regarding  the 
dress  of  the  women  among  the  poorer  classes ;  but 
it  was  probably  coarse  and  simple,  and  not  mate- 
rially different  from  that  which  we  now  see 
among  the  Bedouin  women,  a'.id  the  femaio 
peasantry  of  Syria.  This  cc'ss-f^f  cf  drawers,  and 
a  long  and  loose  gown  of  cMrv  hire  linen,  with 
some  ornamental    bordering   ATv'vi^bf'    with    the 
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needle^  in  another  colour,  about  tlie  neck  and 
boaom.     The   head  is   covered  with   a  kind   of 


547.     [Matron  in  full  dress.] 

turban,  connected  with  which,  behind,  is  a  veil, 
which  covers  the  neck,  back,  and  bosom  [Veil]. 
We  may  presume,  with  still  greater  certainty, 
that  women  of  superior  condition  wore,  over  their 
inner  dress  a  frock  or  tunic  like  that  of  tlie  men, 
but  more  closely  fitting  the  person,  with  a  girdle 
formed  by  an  unfolded  kerchief.  Their  head- 
dress was  a  kind  of  turban,  with  different  sorts  of 
veils  and  wrappers  used  under  various  circum- 
stances. The  hair  was  worn  long,  and,  as  now, 
was  braided  into  numerous  tresses,  with  trinkets 
and  ribands  (1  Cor.  xi.  15 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  3).  With  the  head-dress  the  principal  orna- 
ments appear  to  have  been  connected,  such  as  a 
jewel  for  the  forehead,  and  rows  of  pearls  (Sol. 
Song  i.  10;  Ezek.  xvi.  12).     Ear-rings  were  also 


548.    [No»e-jewel.] 


worn  (Isa.  iii.  20  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12),  as  well  as  a 
DOW-jewel,  consisting,  no  doubt,  as  now,  either  of 


a  ring  inserted  in  the  cartilage  of  the  rose,  or  an 
ornament  like  a  button  attached  to  it.  The  nose- 
jewel  was  of  gold  or  silver,  and  sometimes  get 
with  jewels  (Gen.  xxiv.  47  ;  Isa.  iii.  21).  Brace- 
lets were  also  generally  worn  (Isa.  iii.  i9;  Ezek. 
xvi.  11),  and  anklets,  which,  as  now,  were  pro- 
bably more  like  fetters  than  ornaments  (Isa.  iii.  16, 
20).  The  Jewish  women  possessed  the  art  of  stain- 
ing their  eye-lids  black,  for  effect  and  expression 
(2  Kings  is.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40); 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  had  the 
present  practice  of  staining  the  nails,  and  the 
palms  of  their  hanils  atid  soles  of  their  feet,  of  an 
iron-rust  colour,  by  means  of  a  paste  made  from 
the  plant  called  henna  (^Lawsonia  inermis). 
This  plaiit  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song 
i.  14,  and  its  present  use  is  probably  referred  to 
in  Deut.  xxi.  12;  2  Sam.  xix.  24. 

The  customs  concerning  marriage,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  relation  of  wife  and  motlier 
involved,  have  been  described  in  the  article  Mar^ 

RIAGE. 

The  Israelites  eagerly  desired  children,  and 
especially  sons.  Hence  the  messenger  who  first 
brought  to  the  father  the  news  that  a  son  was 
born,  was  well  rewarded  (Job  iii.  3  ;  Jer.  xx.  15). 
Tlie  event  was  celebrated  with  music;  and  the 
fatlier,  when  the  child  was  presented  to  him, 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  by  which  act  he  was 
understood  to  acknowledge  it  as  his  own  (Gen. 
1.  23  ;  Job  iii.  12  ;  Ps.  xxii.  10).  On  the  eighth 
day  from  the  birth  the  child  was  circumcised 
(Gen.  xvii.  LO) ;  at  wliicli  time  also  a  name  was 
given  to  it  (Lnke  i.  59).  The  first-born  son  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  liad  many  distinguishing 
privileges.  He  liad  a  double  portion  of  the  estate 
(Deut.  xxi.  17);  he  exercised  a  sort  of  parental 
authority  over  his  vounger  brothers  (Gen.  xxv. 
23,  &c. ;  xxvii.  29  ;  Exod.  xii.  29  ;  2  Cliron.  xxi. 
3);  and  before  the  institution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  he  acted  as  the  ])riest  of  the  family 
(Num.  iii.  12,  13;  viii.  18).  The  patriarchs 
exercised  the  power  of  taking  these  privileges 
from  the  first-born,  and  giving  them  to  any  other 
son,  or  of  distributing  them  among  different  sons; 
but  this  practice  was  overruled  by  the  Mosaical 
law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17). 

The  child  continued  about  three  years  at  the 
breast  of  the  mother,  and  a  great  festival  was 
given  at  the  weaning  (Gen.  xxi.  8  ;  1  Sam.  i. 
22-24;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  6  ;  Matt.  xxi.  16).  He 
remained  two  years  longer  in  charge  of  the  wo- 
men ;  after  which  he  was  taken  under  the  especial 
care  of  the  father,  with  a  view  to  his  proper  train- 
ing (Deut.  vi.  20-25  ;  xi.  19).  It  appears  that 
those  who  wished  for  their  sons'  better  instruction 
than  they  were  themselves  able  or  willing  to  give, 
employed  a  private  teacher,  or  else  sent  them  to  a 
priest  or  Levite,  who  had  perhaps  several  others 
under  his  care.  The  principal  object  was,  that 
they  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
Moses  ;  and  reading  and  writing  were  taught  in 
subservience  to  this  leading  object. 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  very  great  among 
the  Israelites,  and  extended  not  only  to  his  sons, 
but  to  his  grandsons — indeed  to  all  who  were  tle- 
scended  from  him.  His  power  had  no  recognised 
limit,  and  even  if  he  put  his  son  or  grandson  to 
death,  there  was,  at  first,  no  law  by  which  he 
could  be  brought  to  account  (Gen.  xxi.  14; 
xxxviii.   21).      But  Moses  circumscribed  this 
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power,  by  ordering  that  when  a  father  judged  bis 
son  worthy  of  death,  he  should  bring  him  before 
the  public  tribunals.  If,  however,  he  had  struck 
or  cursed  his  father  or  mother,  or  was  refractory 
or  disobedient,  he  was  still  liable  to  capital  pu- 
nishment (Exod.  xxi.  15, 17;  Lev.  XX.  9;  Deut. 
xxi.  18-21).— Kd. 

WOOL.     [Sheep.] 

WORD  OF  GOD.  The  mystical  dogma  of 
emanations  is  at  once  the  most  universal  and 
most  venerable  of  traditions ;  so  ancient  that  its 
source  is  hidden  in  the  grey  mists  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity; so  universal  that  traces  of  it  may  be 
found  throughout  the  whole  world.  Under  every 
form,  Persian  or  Egyptian,  Greek  or  Roman, 
whether  half  hidden  in  the  mythological  folds  of 
ancient  fables,  or  more  clearly  expressed  in  the 
sjieculations  of  philosophers,  whether  blended 
with  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Cabbala  and  by 
Philo,  or  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  the  Gnos- 
tics and  the  Manichaeans,  in  all  forms  and  lan- 
guages the  mystic  dogma  of  emanations  intimates 
the  same  great  truth — that  the  many  proceeded 
from  the  one,  or,  in  plainer  language,  that  every- 
thing good  and  fair,  the  universal  frame  of 
things  and  all  that  it  contains,  material  and  cor- 
poral, intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  all  pro- 
ceed from  One  Divine  Mind,  and  are  a  manifest- 
ation of  His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  Tliis 
venerable  dogma  teaches  us  further,  that  of  the 
Divine  Essence  we  can  know  nothing  (for  how  can 
the  finite  comprehend  the  infinite?);  but  that  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  also  of  the 
will  of  God,  sufficiently  plain  indications  are 
made  to  us  in  the  works  and  plan  of  creation. 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  dogma  of  emanation 
in  every  form.  But  tliis  venerable  tradition  has 
unhappily  been  blended  with  contradictory  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil.  Out 
extracts  from  Professor  Burton's  Lectures  oti  the 
Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age  (in  our  articles  on 
Gnosticism  and  Logos)  have  exhibited  but  a 
small  part  of  the  mass  of  presumption,  supersti- 
tion, and  error,  which  have  arisen  from  this 
source,  pouring  a  muddy  and  unwholesome 
stream,  not  only  into  mythology  and  mysticism, 
but  into  the  language  of  philoso))hy.  Let  us 
add,  that  Professor  Burton  has  treated  tlie  mys- 
tical dogma  of  emanations  (its  meaning,  origin, 
progress,  and  developments,  together  witli  its 
hearings  on  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of 
Christianity)  with  a  learning,  moderation,  and 
fairness,  which  must  make  liis  work  a  storehouse 
both  of  valuable  information  and  judicious  criti- 
cism, equally  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
scholar,  philosopher,  and  divine. 

From  this  whole  body  of  evidence  it  appears 
that  a  constant  tradition  had  come  down  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity ;  that  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Gnostics,  of  Plato,  or  even  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, this  venerable  tradition  had  its  origin,  and 
that  a  term  expressive  of  this  tradition  was  ap- 
plied to  Christ  by  the  earliest  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  St.  John. 
In  what  sense  and  for  what  object  the  term  logos 
was  admitted  by  the  apostle  into  Christianity, 
may  be  made  matter  of  inquiry ;  but  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  so  derived  and  so  applied  is  esta- 
blished by  the  text,  the  notes,  and  tiie  scriptural 
quotations  in  Professor  Burton's  work,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 
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Both  the  fact  itself  and  the  object  of  the 
apostle  are  briefly  stated  by  Professor  Burton  in 
the  following  words: — '  St.  Jolm  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  the  first  to  apply  the  term 
logos  to  Christ.  I  suppose  him  to  have  found  it 
so  universally  applied  (that  is,  both  by  Gnostics 
and  Christians)  that  he  did  not  attemj)t  to  stop 
the  current  of  popular  language,  but  only  kept 
it  in  its  proper  channel,  and  guarded  it  from  ex- 
traneous corruptions'  (see  Inquiries,  p.  220). 

What  those  corruptions  were  may  be  seen  in 
our  article  on  Gnosticism,  and  in  the  works  of 
Cudworth,  Mosheim,  Brucker,  Beausobre,  Matter, 
and  Professor  Burton,  and  in  the  remarks  ot 
Michaelis  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Professor 
Burton's  facts  and  inferences  respecting  the  logos 
in  St.  Jolin's  Gospel  are  summed  up  in  his 
seventh  lecture,  and  in  a  series  of  valuable  notes, 
and,  we  may  add,  .that  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  learned  author  arrives  respecting  the  logos  of 
St.  John  is  borne  out  by  the  following  passage  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  work  upon  tlie  articles  of  our 
church. 

'  There  are  indeed  points  of  a  very  aricient  tra- 
dition in  the  world,  of  three  in  the  Deity,  called 
the  Word  or  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Spirit  or  the 
Love,  besides  the  fountain  of  both  these,  God : 
this  was  believed  by  those  from  whom  the  most 
ancient  jiliilosophers  had  their  doctrines.  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Philo,  and  the 
Chalde«  Paraphrasts,  have  many  things  that  show 
that  they  had  received  these  traditions  from  the 
former  ages;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
gave  the  first  rise  to  them'  (see  Burnet,  On  the 
At'tichs,  p.  47). 

If  these  views  are  correct,  the  term  logos,  as 
applied  to  Christ,  represents  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient, universal,  and  venerable  of  traditions. 
Professor  Burton  argues  that  if  St.  Paul,  when  he 
saw  at  Athens  '  altars  to  the  unknown  God,' 
might  fairly  take  occasion  to  reprove  the  Athe- 
nians as  too  much  given  to  superstition,  and  im- 
mediately added,  '  Him  whom  ye  ignorantly 
worship  declare  I  unto  you,'  there  seems  no  reason 
why  a  similar  course  might  not  be  taken  by  St. 
John  with  the  Gnostic,  as  if  he  had  in  effect 
said,  that  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God  whom  yon 
ignorantly  seek  declare  I  unto  you.  Thus  also 
tlie  Cliristian  missionary  in  India  might  take  as 
his  text  the  opening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  might,  preach  to  them  '  Christ  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  Now  can  there 
be  a  doubt,  were  the  word  of  God  jtreacbed  thus 
to  the  Indian,  with  a  zeal  according  to  know- 
ledge, that  he  would  in  deed  and  in  truth  find 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  verified,  'As  many  as 
receive  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his 
name.'  And  if  it  is  thus  wilh  the  Indian  con- 
vert to  Christianity  in  our  own  day,  so  also  was  it 
in  the  case  of  converts  from  the  'endless  genea- 
logies' of  Gnostic  mysticism  to  '  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God.'  And  when  we  ourselves  view  the 
more  mysterious  articles  of  our  faith  in  relation 
to  the  primary  objects,  the  primary  means,  and 
the  primary  efl'ects  of  Christianity,  many  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  respecting 
the  character,  history,  and  doctrines  of  Clirist, 
will  be  obviated  or  removed,  so  that  having  ob- 
tained a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  lea 
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Jikely  to  find  objections  to  the  expression  and  the 
letter,  when  we  read, '  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us  (and  we  beheld  his 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.' 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  biought  by  the 
series  of  remarijs  wh'ch  are  embodied  in  our  ar- 
ticles Gnosticism,  Logos,  and  Greek  Philo- 
sophy, is,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  primary 
objects  and  efl'ects  of  Christianity  not  only  esta- 
blishes a  large  body  of  evidence  respecting  the 
benefits  wrought  out  by  Christianity,  to  wit, 
the  removal  of  the  three  great  evils,  heathen 
sensualism,  Gnoslic  mysticism,  and  Jewish  cere- 
monialism, throwing  much  light  on  the  means  by 
which  this  was  effected,  that  is,  upon  the  cha- 
racter, history,  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  but  that 
such  knowledge  tends  to  draw  attention  to  the 
yet  only  in  part  accomplished  objects  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  the  means  by  which  they  are  still 
to  be  carried  out.  Such  inquiries  tend  also  to 
prevent  our  mistaking  means  for  ends,  and  warn 
lis  against  that  greatest  of  errors,  which  would 
introduce  the  very  evils  Christianity  was  intended 
to  cure  (sensualism,  mysticism,  and  ceremonial- 
ism) under  the  disguise  of  remedies.  Lastly,  an 
inquiry  into  the  primary  objects,  primary  means, 
and  primary  efl'ects  of  Christianity,  draws  our 
attention  to  W/hatever  was  in  its  nature  peculiar 
to  those  times,  and  which  requires  to  be  so 
treated  whenever  its  application  to  our  own  times 
is  considered.  It  is,  we  repeat,  by  inquiring,  in 
the  first  place,  what  were  the  evils  for  which 
Christianity  was  primarily  and  immediately  in- 
tended to  be  the  cure,  that  we  shall  best  discover 
what  are  tiie  evils  for  which  Christianity  is  still 
the  remedy ;  and  it  is  by  inquiring  what  were 
the  means  by  which  Christianity  overcame  those 
^vils,  that  we  may  hope  to  understand  more 
jlearly  what  are  the  means  which  Christianity 
possesses  for  resisting  and  overcoming  like  evils 
in  the  present  times ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
by  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment,  division,  and 
Drder,  we  are  most  likely  to  remove  from  our 
own  minds,  and  from  the  minds  of  others,  difli- 
eulties  and  doubts  respecting  the  character,  the 
history,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

To  refer  once  more  to  the  work  of  the  learned 
theologian  to  whose  labours  we  have  been  so 
much  indebted.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  in 
Dr.  Burton's  theory  respecting  the  application  of 
the  term  logos  to  Christ  to  astonish  the  scholar, 
or  to  perplex  the  divine,  or  to  alarm  the  Chris- 
tian. Doubtless,  to  repeat  a  remark  which  can- 
not be  too  often  insisted  on,  there  is  an  absolute 
meaning  in  each  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  quoted 
by  Dr.  Burton,  which  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
true  tlien ;  but  in  order  to  get  at  this  absolute 
meaning  we  must  attend  to  the  relative  meaning 
of  each  text,  as  it  applied  to  the  opinions,  prac- 
tices, and  persons  to  whom  and  to  which  it  pri- 
marily related.  If  this  is  confessedly  true  re- 
specting the  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  con- 
nected with  Judaism,  why  should  it  not  be  trae 
in  the  case  of  texts  which  relate  to  Gnosticism? 
And  why  should  not  a  knowledge  of  the  history, 
philosophy,  and  language  of  the  gentile  converts 
to  Christianity  be  useful  to  the  scholar,  divine, 
and  Christian,  in  explaining  all  the  texts  of 
Scripture  which  Dr.  Burton  has  illustrated  with 
equal  learning,  moderation,  and  respect  for  the 
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articles  of  our  creed?  It  is  thus  that  we  may 
hope  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
meaning,  and  a  fuller  conviction  of  the  truth,  of 
the  text  which  has  so  often  been  misunderstood 
and  misapplied:  'After  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to 
save  them  that  believe.' — J.  P.  P. 

WORLD  is  the  English  term  by  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  four  Hebrew  words :  1. 
?Tn,  which  is  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to 
have  arisen  by  transposition  of  letters  from  1?)% 
comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  '  to  rest,'  to  '  dis- 
continue,' and  hence  '  to  cease  from  life,'  '  to  be  at 
rest ;'  and  as  a  noun, '  the  place  of  rest,' '  the  grave.' 
The  word  occurs  in  the  complaint  uttered  by  He- 
zekiah  when  in  prospect  of  dissolution,  and  when 
he  contemplates  his  state  among  the  inhabitants, 
not  of  the  upper,  but  the  lower  world  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
1 1)  ;  thus  combining  with  many  other  passages  to 
show  that  the  Hebrews,  probably  borrowiYig  the 
idea  from  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had  a  vague  con- 
ception of  some  shadowy  state  where  the  manes  of 
their  dei>arted  friends  lay  at  rest  in  their  ashes,  re- 
taining only  an  indefinable  personality  in  a  land 
of  darkness  and  '  the  shadow  of  death '  (Job  x. 
21,  22).  2.  *1jn  means  '  to  conceal,'  and  deriva- 
tively 'any  hidden  thing,'  hence  'age,'  'anti- 
quity,' '  remote  and  hidden  ages ;'  also  '  the  world,' 
as  the  hidden  or  unknown  thing  (Ps.  xlix.  1);  in 
a  similar  manner,  3.  D?iy  (in  the  New  Testament, 
cuuv),  the  root-signification  of  which  is  '  to  hide,' 
denotes  a  very  remote,  indefinite,  and  therefore 
unknown  period  in  time  past  or  time  to  come, 
which  metaphysicians  call  eternity  a  parte  ante, 
and  eternity  i  parte  post.  In  Ps.  Ixxiii.  12, 
it  is  rendered  '  world;"  but  in  this  and  in  the 
jjrevious  instance,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  natural  creation  is  really  meant,  and  not 
rather  '  the  world '  in  our  metaphorical  use  of  the 
term,  as  denoting  the  intelligent  world,  the  ra- 
tional inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  still  more 
specifically  that  portion  of  them  with  which  we 

are  immediately  concerned.  4.  ?3r\  comes 
from  a  radis  that  signifies '  to  flow,'  and  as  water 
is  the  unfailing  cause  of  fertility  in  the  East,  it 
denotes  '  to  be  productive,'  '  to  bear  fruit ;'  and  as 
a  noun,  '  the  fruit- bearer,'  that  is,  the  earth.  This 
word  is  frequently  rendered  'world'  in  the  common 
version,  but  if  more  was  intended  than  the  earth 
on  which  we  dwell,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  will  justify  the  trkb'6- 
lators. 

In  truth,  the  Hebrews  ha(i  no  word  which  cotii- 
prised  the  entire  visible  universe.  When  they 
wanted  to  speak  comprehensively  of  God's  crea- 
tion, they  joined  two  words  together  and  used  the 
phrase  '  heaven  and  earth '  (Gen.  i.  1).  We  hav6 
already  seen  that  they  had  an  idea  of  an  under 
world;  the  meaning  of  their  ordinary  term  for 
earth,  |*"lX,  which  signifies  the  *  lower,'  shoWs  that 
they  also  regarded  the  earth  as  beneath  the  sun ; 
while  the  term  for  heaven,  l3*DK',  denoting '  what 
is  elevated,'  indicates  that  their  view  was  that 
the  heavens,  or  the  heights,  were  above.  AboT<^ 
below,  and  under — these  three  relations  of  iptUft 
comprehend  their  conception  of  the  world. 
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WORM  (ni31,  yVlfl ;  Sept.  <TK^\t)i,  aavpia, 
OTITIS ;  Vulg,  vermis,  putredo,  tinea.  No  distinc- 
tion is  observ^l  in  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  words. 
For  instance,  HDI  is  ai)plied  to  the  creature  bred 
in  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  24);  to  that  which  preys 
on  human  flesh  (Job  vii.  5;  xvii.  14;  xxi.  26; 
xxiv.  20 ;  Isa.  xiv.  11);  and  y?"in,  to  the  creature 
bred  in  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  20);  to  that  which 
preys  on  human  flesii  (Isa.  xiv.  1 1  ;  Ixyi.  24) ;  on 
vegetables,  as  on  the  gourd  of  Jonah  (iv.  7)  ;  and 
on  vines  (Deut.  xxviii.  39).  The  ancient  Hebrews 
applied  these  words  as  indeterminately  as  the 
common  people  now  do  the  words  'worm," fly,'  &c. 
The  only  distinction  occurring  in  the  Bible  is  ''^^ 
ny^iri,  the  insect  which  furnished  the  crimson 
dye  [Purplb].  Similar  indeterminateness  at 
tends  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  renderings. 
Aristotle  also  applies  the  word  <rKuKif)i  to  the  larva 
of  any  insect — t/ktej  Se  itdvTa  (XKfi)\r)Ka,  '  all 
insects  produce  a  worm'  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  19). 
The  insect  which  the  manna  is  said  to  have 
*  bred,  when  kept  till  the  morning ;'  HDl,  y?in, 
(TKcoAT/f,  vermis  (Exod.  xvi.  20,  24),  whatever  it 
was,  must  be  considered  as  miraculously  pro- 
duced as  a  punishment  for  disobedience,  since 
the  substance  now  understood  to  be  the  same, 
keeps  good  for  weeks  and  months,  nor  did  the 
specimen  laid  up  in  the  ark  breed  worms 
[Manna].  An  insect  is  alluded  to  as  in- 
juring  vines   and    grapes    (Deut.    xxviii.    39) ; 

ypin,  (r/ctiXTjl,  vermis.    The  Greeks  had  a  dis- 
tinct name  for  this  insect,  and  probably  as  early 
as    the    Septuagint   translation   of  Exodus  was 
made,  ver.  ^  and  If    (Theophrastus,  De  Causis, 
iii.   27).      It  was  called   by  the    Latins  invol- 
volus,  convolvulus,  and  volvox   (Plautus,  Cis- 
tell.  Act   iv.   Sc.    2;    Pliny,    Hist.    Nat.   xvii. 
28).      Rosenmiiller  thinks  it  to  have   been  the 
scarabeeus  hirtellus,  or  the  scarabceus  muticus 
hirtus  testaceo-nigricans  of  Linnaeus  {Syst.  Nat. 
tom.  i.,  pt.  iv.  p.   1577).     Forskal  calls  it  the 
pyralis  vitana,  or  pyralis  fasciana.     A  species 
of  beetle,  lethrus  cephalotes,  is  injurious  to  the 
vines  of  Hungary ;    other  species  of  beetles  do 
similar  mischief  (rytichites,  bacchus,  eumolpus). 
Vine-leaves  in  France  are  frequently  destroyed 
by  the   larva  of  a  moth,  tortrix  vitana.     In 
Germany  another  species  does  great  injury  to  the 
young  branches,  preventing  their  expansion  by 
the  webs  in  which  it  involves  them ;  and  a  third 
epecies,  tortrix  fasciana,  makes  the  grapes  them- 
selves its  food  (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introdtiction 
to  Entomology,  vol.  i.  p.  205,  London,  1828).     It 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  looseness  of 
popular  diction  respecting  insects,  to  remark,  that 
what  the  farmers  call '  the  fly  '  in  the  turnip,  is 
in  reality  a  small  species  of  jumping  beetle,  for 
which  turnip-flea  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
name.     In  Job  vii.  5,  the  patriarch  complains 
that  his  •  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms  and  clods 
of  dust,'  T^tyy,  aairplt}  oKiiiXriKaiv ;  and  in  2  Mace. 
ix.  9,  it  is  stated  to  be  the  fate  of  Antiochus,  that 
while  he  lived  '  worms'  {ffKiS)Xt)Kas)  '  rose  up  out 
of  his  body  ;'  and  St.  Luke  records  this  disorder 
to  have  been  inflicted  on  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23, 
OKtt\r}K6$po»Tos  :  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  8.  2  ; 
xvii.  6.  5 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33.  5).     It  has  been 
Attempted  to  explain  all  these  instances  as  cases 
of   phthiriaaiB,  or    the    lowy  disease;    but  the 
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conjecture  is   inconsistent  with  the   words  era- 
ployed  in  the  several  narratives  ;  and  since  thej 
are    instances   of   persons    being    devoured    by 
worms   while   alive,   contrary   to    the    order   ol 
nature,  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  the  pheno- 
menon to  divine  agency.     For  the  account   ol 
insects  infesting  the  human  frame,  from  disease, 
see  Kirby  and  Spence  (Introdtiction  to  Entomo- 
logy, vol.  i.  p.  84).     Allusion  is  made  in  various 
passages   to   'worms'   preying   upon   the    dead. 
Thus  Job,  in  the  anticipation  of  death,  says,  '  I 
have  said  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  motlier,  and 
my  sister"  (Job  xvii.  14 ;  comp.  xxi.  26 ;  xxiv. 
20  ;  Isa.  xiv.  1 1 ;  Ixvi.  24 ;  Ecclus.  x.  11  ;  xix. 
3 ;  1  Mac.  ii.  62).     In  one  apparent  instance  of 
this  nature  (Job  xix.  26),  '  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,'  the  word  '  worms'   is 
supplied  by  our  translators.     These  passages,  and 
especially  the  latter,  have  contributed  to  the  po- 
pular impression  in  this  country,  that  the  human 
body,  when  buried  in  the  grave,  is  consumed  by 
worms.    The  Oriental  method  of  burial  in  wrap- 
pers, and  of  depositing  the  corpse  in  caves,  &c., 
would  no  doubt  often  afford  the  spectacle  of  the 
human  body  devoured  by  the  larvae  of  diflerent 
insects ;  but   the  allusions  in  Scripture  to  such 
sights  do  not  apply  to  burial  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept where  the  body,  as  was  the  case  in  lyondou 
till  lately,  is  buried  in  a  wooden  coffin  only,  in 
vaults  which  have  communications  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  when  even  in  the  centre  of  the  metropo- 
lis, the  writer  has  (bund  swarms  of  a  species  of  fly, 
of  a  cimex  as]>ecf,  which  insinuates  itself  between 
the  lid  and  lower  part  of  the  coffin,  and  whose  lar- 
vae battened  in  the  corpse  within,  while  the  adult 
insect  sported  in  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  the  vault. 
The  *  gourd '  of  Jonah  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  '  a  worm'  (Jon.  iv.  7)  ;  ny?in,  aKiiiXt]^, 
vermis.      The  identity   of  the   gourd   with    the 
ricinus  communis  seems  to  be  well  established 
[Kikayon]  ;    and     Rumphius    (Herbar.    Am- 
boitiens.,  tom.  iv.  p.  95)  testifies  to  tiie  ravages  of 
a  species  of  black  caterpillar  upon  it.     These  are 
produced,   he  says,  in    great   quantities   in   the 
summer  time,  during   a  gentle  rain,  and  eat  up 
the  leaves  of  the  Palma  Christi,  and  gnaw  its 
branches  to  the  pith  in  a  single  night  (Michaelis, 
Suppl.  ad  Lexic.  Hebraic.,  p.  2187).   Allusions  to 
the  worm  in  wood  occur  in  the  Septuagint  of 
Prov.   xii.   4,    and  xxv.    20;  ec   JuAy   tr/ccoATjf; 
Vulg.  vermis  ligno ;  which  words  have  nothing 
corresponding  to  them  in  the  present  Hebrew  text 
(see  Vulgate  of  2  Kings  xxiii.   8).     The  word 
'  worm  '  occurs  metaphorically  (Job  xxv.  6), '  how 
much  less  man  that  is  a  worm '  (^D^,  crairpta, 
putredo), '  and  the  son  of  man  which  is  a  worm  ;' 

ny?in,  ctkwXi]^,  vermis  (Ps.  xxii.  6 ;  Isa.  xii. 
14).  Homer  also  compares  a  man  of  inferior  con- 
sequence to  a  worm,  flcTf  (r/ctiAijI  (ir\  yalr]  kuto 
radds  (U.  xiii.  654).    It  is  possible  that  the  word 

y?in  was  also  given  as  a  proper  name ;  thus 
'  Tola '  occurs  among  the  descendants  of  Issachar 
(Gen.  xlvi.  13),  and  was  also  the  name  of  a  person 
of  the  same  tribe  (Jndg.  x.  1).  Bochart  conjec- 
tures that  the  name  was  given  to  these  children 
by  their  parents  because  the  tribe  of  Issachar  was 
one  of  the  meanest,  and  they  were  themselves  in 
needy  circumstances,  or  that  these  were  veiy 
sickly  children  when  born.  He  remarks,  how« 
ever,  that  the  first  Tola  became  a  great  mao, 
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the  head  of  the  Tolaites  (Num.  xxvi.  23),  who, 
ill  the  days  of  David,  amounted  to  22,600  (1 
Chron.  vii.  2) ;  and  that  the  latter  judged  Israel 
twenty  years  (Judg.  x.  1,  2).  '\'\orm'  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  in  a  figurative  sense  only 
(Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48), 'Theii  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched ;'  words  borrowed 
from  Isa.  Ixvi.  24,  which  originally  relate  to  a 
temporal  state  of  things,  but  which  had  also 
become,  in  our  Lord's  time,  the  popular  repre- 
sentation of  future  punishment  (Judith  xvi.  17  ; 
Ecclus.  vii.  17)  [Soul  ;  Tophet].  Origen 
here  understands  '  worm'  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  denoting  the  accusation  of  conscience;  but 
Austin,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theo- 
phylact,  &c.,  contend  that  the  word  should  be 
understood  literally.  Several  mistranslations 
occur.  In  Isa.  li.  8, 'and  the  worm  shall  eat 
them  like  wool,'  the  word  DD,  means  a  species  of 
moth  [Moth].     In  Mic.  vii.  17,  the  words,  '  like 

worms  of  the  earth,  ^1K  vHTS)  literally, '  creepers 
in  the  dust,' '  serpents ;'  Vulg.  reptilia  terrse  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  24).  In  1  Mace.  ii.  62,  '  Fear  not 
the  words  of  a  sinful  man,  for  his  glory  shall  be 
dung  and  worms;'  instead  of  Koirp'la,  '  dung,' 
should  be  read  (rairpla,  '  rottenness,'  as  in  the 
Sept.  of  Job  vii.  5  ;  xxv.  6.  So  also  in  Ecclus. 
xix.  3,  '  Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  that 
cleaveth  to  harlots,'  instead  of  arjres,  '  moths,' 
read  ffrimf,  'rottenness.'  Bochart  (Jlierozoico7i, 
ed.  Rosenmuller,  Lips.  1793-1796,  vol.  iii.  ;  De 
Vermibus). — J.  F.  D. 

WORMWOOD,  STAR  OF  (Rev.  viii.  10, 
11),  the  Apocalyptic  appellation  for  the  national 
demon  of  Egypt,  set  forth  in  the  vision  of  Patmos 
as  a  luminous  idol  presiding  over  '  the  third  part 
of  the  waters.'  The  vocation  of  this  star  was  to 
destroy  hy poison,  not  by  fire,  sword,  or  famine; 
hence  the  Talmudic  phrase  '  poison  in  Egypt '  is 
put  in  opposition  to  food  or  'corn  in  Ephraim' 
as  the  symbol  of  blasphemy  and  idolatry  (Bab. 
Talmud  in  Menacoth,  fol.  85.  \).  Philo  also, 
sjjeaking  of  Helicon,  '  the  scorpion-like  slave,' 
represents  him  as  having  cast  up  rhv  hi-yvimaKhv 
Ihv,  '  the  Egyptian  venom,'  against  the  dwellers 
in  Palestine  (De  Legat.  p.  102,  ed.  Turneb.). 
Daniel  gives  a  clear  intimation  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  prevalent  belief  that,  like  Persia, 
Greece,  and  J  udaea,  every  nation  had  a  celestial 
prince  or  patron,  1^  sar,  or  sire  (Dan.  x.  21). 
This  sar  lame-ala,  '  prince  on  high,'  of  the  Rab- 
bins had  also  a  representative  image  in  the  ma- 
terial firmament  (Rabbi  Salomon  on  Dan.  xi.  1), 
some  (7?\T  helel)  glittering  son  of  the  morning 
(Isa.  xiv.  12),  or  'light  of  lights '  (?nore  re^ 
among  the  splendid  stars  or  intercessors  above 
(M-litzim  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8),  who  were  'dark- 
ened '  when  Pharaoh  was  extinguished.  Eusebius 
{Demonstr.  Evangelic,  iv.  8.  10)  and  lamblichus 
{De  jiEgyptiorum  Mysteriis,  §  v.  c.  25)  both  men- 
tion '  the  angels  who  preside  over  the  nations ;' 
and  Rabbi  Solomon,  the  chief  of  the  Galilean 
synagogue  in  his  day,  afiirms  that '  before  God 
wreaks  his  vengeance  on  a  people  he  punishes 
their  prince,  because  it  is  written,  "  The  Lord 
shall  punish  the  host  of  the  high  ones  on  high," 
and  then  follows  "  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon 
the  earth  ;"  and,  moreover,  it  is  y>  ritten,  "  How- 
art  thou  fallen,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!"  * 
'^Comment,  on  Isa.  xiii,   13).     Hence,  as  the 
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literal  fulfilment  of  Isa.  xxiv.  21,  the  Jews  yet 
anticipate  'the  extirpation  of  all  the  Gentiles, 
with  their  princes  on  high  and  their  [pretended! 
Gods '  {Nizzehon,  p.  255,  in  Wagenseil's  Tela 
Ignea). 

St.  John  seems  to  employ  this  symbol  of 
Egyptian  poison  and  bitterness,  as  the  prototype 
of  a  great  Anti-Christian  Power,  which  would 
poison  and  embitter  the  pure  waters  of  Christian 
life  and  doctrine,  converting  them  into  *  worm- 
wood,' miizraim  being  a  figure  of  apostasy  and 
rebellion.— F.  R.  L. 

WRESTLING.     [Games.I 

WRITING  is  an  art  by  which  facts  or  ideas 
are  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  by 
means  of  given  signs,  such  as  symbols  or  letters. 
It  has  been  a  generally  received  and  popular 
opinion  that  writing  was  first  used  and  imparted 
to  mankind  when  God  wrote  the  Ten  Command- 
ments on  the  tables  of  stone ;  but  the  silence  of 
Scripture  upon  the  subject  would  rather  suggest 
that  so  necessary  an  art  had  been  known  long  before 
that  time,  or  otherwise  the  sacred  historian  would 
probably  have  added  this  extraordinary  and  divine 
revelation  to  the  other  parts  of  his  information 
respecting  the  transactions  on  Mount  Sinai. 

After  the  gift  of  language  (which  was  indis- 
pensable to  rational  creatures),  it  would  seem  that 
tctiting  was  the  most  highly  beneficial  and  im- 
portant l)oon  which  could  be  conferred  on  men 
possessed  of  intellect  and  understanding,  who  from 
their  circumstances  must  divide  and  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  yet  be  forced  from  various 
necessities  to  maintain  intercourse  with  each  other. 

In  the  earliest  times  families  must  have  sepa- 
rated :  the  pastoral  life  requireil  much  room  for 
flocks  and  lierds ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  each  house- 
hold increased,  the  space  between  them  must  have 
become  greater,  and  every  year  would  compel 
more  distant  migrations  from  these  unfailing 
causes  (Gen.  xiii.). 

But  even  in  the  first  ages  of  the  worlJ  it  would 
be  requisite  not  only  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
knowledge  of  God,  but  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  some  method  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
intelligence  from  the  scattered  communities,  of  a 
more  certain  nature  than  verbal  messages  ever 
can  be ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  events  which  were 
destined  to  act  upon  all  time  should  be  left  to 
float  upon  the  uncertain  stream  of  tradition,  when 
by  the  art  of  writing  they  might  be  accurately 
conveyed  without  addition  or  diminution  to  the 
latest  posterity.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
wondrous  gift  of  writing  was  withheld  until  the 
world  had  been  twice  repeopled,  and  2513  yeara 
had  rolled  by. 

The  working  in  iron  and  the  construction  of 
musical  instruments  are  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.  21, 
22 ;  whilst  neither  before  nor  after  that  period  is  the 
origin  or  discovery  of  writing  any  more  alluded 
to  than  is  the  origin  of  language  itself.  Is  it  then 
too  much  to  believe  that  God  by  revelation  imme- 
diately imparted  to  mankind  the  power  of  writing  ? 
For  it  does  not  appear  that  any  person  ever  in- 
vented an  alphabet  who  had  not  previously  heard 
of  or  seen  one ;  and  every  nation  which  possessed 
the  art  always  professed  to  have  derived  its  know- 
ledge from  a  God.  Without  writing,  no  informa* 
tion  could  have  been  conveyed  to  remote  nations 
with  accuracy.  Few  persons  repeat  a  thing  in  tha 
precise  words  in  which  a  detail  was  given  to  them. 
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Aid  the  most  trifling  change  in  an  expression  may 
ftirow  the  whole  into  error  and  confusion,  or  en- 
tirely destroy  the  sense.  But  such  cannot  be  the 
ckse  if  writing  be  the  means  of  communication, 
for  whatever  is  thus  definitely  stated  may  be 
equally  well  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  as  by  those  who  write  it.  God  never 
works  unnecessary  miracles ;  but  that  must  have 
been  the  case  if,  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years, 
the  memory  and  speech  of  various  men  were  alone 
the  depositaries  of  His  dealings  with  mankind. 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
the  most  exact  accounts  should  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and  many 
prophecies  of  deepest  interest  to  imbom  genera- 
tions. The  ages  and  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs; 
the  measures  of  the  ark  ;  the  first  kingl  y  govern- 
ment in  Assyria ;  the  history  of  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  for  430  years,  including  minute  cir- 
cumstances, changes,  and  conversations,  in  many 
different  countries ;  could  scarcely  have  been  per- 
fectly preserved  by  oral  descent  for  twenty  cen- 
turies, unless  the  antediluvians  and  their  imme- 
diate posterity  did  not  partake  of  the  failings  of 
Christians  in  the  defects  of  forgetfulness  and 
exaggeration  ;  but  allowing  the  art  of  writing  to 
have  been  given  with  language,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, and  it  becomes  obvious  that  each  transac- 
tion would  be  recorded  and  kept  exactly  as  it  was 
either  revealed  or  happened. 

It  is  not  a  vain  thing  to  suppose  that  the  his- 
tory of  creation,  and  all  following  events,  as 
briefly  related  by  Moses,  were  taken  from  ancient 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites  : 
this  opinion  is  maintained  by  Calmet  (^Commen- 
taire  Litteral,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  13).  The  gifts 
of  inspiration,  like  those  of  nature,  are  never 
superfluous.  When  God  had  once  revealed  to  the 
Patriarchs  what  was  '  in  the  begiiming,'  there 
was  no  further  need  for  a  new  revelation ;  and 
the  Hebrew  historian  might  compile  from  pre- 
vious records,  what  was  sufficient  for  mankind  to 
know  respecting  the  origin  of  '  things  which  are 
seen.' 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  said,  '  This 
is  the  book  of  the  generations.'  If  there  had  been 
merely  a  traditionary  recollection  of  '  the  genera- 
tions of  Adam,'  preserved  only  by  transmis- 
sion from  one  memory  to  another  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  the  term  book  would  have  been 
most  inapplicable,  and  could  not  have  been  used ; 
and  to  suppose  that  a  written  document  had  been 
referred  to,  cannot  be  deemed  as  forcing  the  con- 
struction of  the  word  in  this  instance,  more  than 
when  it  is  also  believed  that  '  the  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Matt.  i.  1)  was  like- 
wise copied  from  a  national  register,  and  not 
given  by  a  new  revelation  or  old  tradition,  for 
the  genealogies  in  the  New  Testament  were  not 
of  less  importance  than  those  of  the  sons  of  Shem 
(Gen.  xi.),  and  yet  the  former  were  taken  from 
public  records.  Why,  then,  should  a  miracle 
have  been  wrought  to  preserve  the  latter  ? 

The  book  of  Job  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
ancient  written  document  extant,  and  is  deemed 
an  authentic  narrative  and  not  an  imaginative 
poem  (James  v.  II).  By  some  persons  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Moses  (see  Mason  Good's 
Ditt.  to  Translation  of  Job);  but  this  is  de- 
tiied  by  Bishop  Lowth  (Lecturet  on  Hebrew 
Potlry),    Ligbtfoot  and  others  think  Elihu  was 
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the  author.  This  is  the  more  credible  opinion 
for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  long  con- 
versations between  several  persons  in  the  land  of 
Uz  should  have  been  orally  preserved  for  perhaps 
several  centuries,  and  then  recorded  with  minute 
accuracy  by  an  individual  who  spoke  a  different 
language,  and  who  received  it  from  the  lips  of 
strangers  and  foreigners. 

Hales  asserts  that  Job  lived  at  most  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Exode.  Our  version  of  the 
Scriptures  fixes  the  time  of  Job  at  B.C.  1520, 
which  allows  but  twenty-nine  years  between  bis 
era  and  that  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  declarations 
of  Job  prove  that  letters  and  books  were  known 
to  him  and  his  countrymen,  who  were  a  people 
quite  distinct  from  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Job  (ver.  23,  24) 
it  is  said,  '  Oh,  that  my  words  were  now  written .' 
Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  /  that  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  peti !'  Also  Job  xxxi.  35, 
'  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book.'  Such  ex- 
pressions could  not  have  been  used,  and  would 
have  had  no  meaning,  if  the  art  of  writing  had  been 
unknown ;  nor  could  there  have  been  such  terms 
as  book  eiuii  pen,  if  the  things  themselves  had  not 
existed. 

If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  the  Book  of  Job 
was  written,  and  such  expressions  were  current 
before  the  Exode,  it  becomes  evident  from  sacred 
history,  that  writing  was  not  only  in  use  before 
the  law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  that  it 
was  also  known  amongst  other  patriarchal  tribes 
than  the  children  of  Israel.  The  supposed  writer, 
Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite  (Job  xxxii. 
2),  was  a  descendant  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  20,  21),  and  might  thus  be 
possessed  of  whatever  arts  the  family  of  Terah 
had  inherited  from  Noah.  Another  singular 
phrase  is  found  in  Job :  '  My  days  are  swifter 
than  a  post'  (ix.  25).  This  would  imply  the  re- 
gular transmission  of  intelligence  by  appointed 
messengers  from  place  to  place ;  and  although  it 
does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that 
such  a  person  on  all  occasions  carried  letters,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  such  a  mode  of  con- 
veying important  communications  was  established 
in  civilized  countries,  where  books,  pens,  and 
writing  were  known. 

Before  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  he 
had  been  commanded  to  write  the  important  trans- 
actions which  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ;  for  in  Exod. 
xvii.  14,  it  is  recorded,  '  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.'  An 
account  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Amalekites  is 
the  first  thing  said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses. 
This  battle  was  fought  ere  the  people  left  Rephi- 
dim  (Exod.  xvii.  13),  from  whence  they  departed 
into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  2) ;  and, 
therefore,  that  writing  was  drawn  up  before  the 
events  on  the  mount  took  place.  The  law  was 
'written  by  the  finger  of  God'  (Exod.  xxxi.  18), 
B.C.  1491,  and  since  that  time  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  art  of  writing.  The  com- 
mandments were  written  on  two  tables  of  stone 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  1);  but  immediately  afterwards, 
when  Moses  was  interceding  with  God  for  the 
sinning  idolaters,  he  says,  '  Blot  me  out  of  thy 
book  which  thou  has  written'  (Exod.  xxxii.  32). 
If  writing  in  alphabetical  characters  had  bwc 
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Men  by  Mosej  for  the  first  time  on  the  *  tables  of 
stone,'  he  could  not  from  these  have  had  the 
faintest  conception  of  a  book,  which  is  a  thing 
composed  of  leaves  or  rolls,  and  of  wliich  the 
stones  or  slates  could  have  given  him  no  idea. 

Forty  years  after  the  law  was  written,  the 
Israelites  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  tlie  '  cities  were  walled  and  very  great ' 
(Num.  xiii.  28).  Amongst  other  places  which 
were  conquerecl  was  one  called  by  them  Debir, 
but  whose  original  name  was  Kirjath-sepher,  or 
the  City  of  Books,  or  Kirjath-sannah,  the  City  of 
Letters  (Jos.  xv,  49  ;  Judges  i.  1 1).  The  Canaari- 
ites  could  not  have  gained  their  knowledge  of 
letters  or  of  books  from  the  Hebrews,  with  whom 
they  were  entirely  unacquainted  or  at  war,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  derived  them  from  other 
sources.  The  Canaanites  being  the  descendants 
of  Canaan,  a  son  of  Ham,  had  probably  preserved 
and  cultivated  the  same  arts  and  sciences  which 
Misraim,  another  son  of  Ham,  carried  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  X.  6). 

'  The  Book  of  Jasher'  (Josh.  x.  13),  is  men- 
tioned by  Joshua,  but  whether  aa  a  chronicle  of 
the  past  or  present  is  uncertain. 

Books  and  writing  must  have  been  familiar  to 
Moses,  '  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians'  (Acts  vii.  22),  for  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  that  people  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch 
of  civilization.  Since  the  penetration  of  Dr. 
Young  discovered  the  key  by  which  the  hitherto 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  can  be  deciphered,  it 
has  been  found  that  from  the  earliest  era  Egypt 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  writing.  Without  cre- 
diting the  very  distant  period  given  by  some 
chronologists,  which  fixes  the  beginning  of  the 
first  regal  dynasty  there  58G7  years  B.C.,  or  as  M. 
Prisse,  the  learned  hieroglyphist,  says,  in  his 
private  accoimts,  '  unnumbered  ages  before  the 
erection  of  the  pyramids,'  it  is  not  presuming  too 
much  to  think  that  the  chronology  adopted  by 
Usher  is  too  short  to  include  many  Scriptural 
transactions.  Chronology  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
founded  on  data  supplied  by  various  sources  of 
information,  and  not  an  article  oi faith  :  it  may 
therefore  be  altered  and  improved  in  conformity 
with  well-ascertained  facts  and  legitimateevidence. 

Hales,  agreeing  with  Josephus,  says  that  Menes, 
the  first  king  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty, 
began  his  reign  B.C.  2i\1ye&ti  (^Chronology); 
but  previous  to  his  assuming  the  royal  dignity, 
Egypt  had  been  long  ruled  by  a  succession  of 
priests,  and  in  their  tlieocracy  Thoth  or  Hermes, 
a  god,  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the  inventor 
of  letters  (the  Egyptians  never  acknowledged 
demi-goAs) ;  and  in  no  instance  is  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  writing  ever  attributed  to  men 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  v.  2). 

There  were  three  kinds  of  writing  practised  in 
Egypt : — 1st.  The  hieroglyphical,  or  sacred  sculp- 
tured characters  ;  2d.  The  hieratic,  or  sacerdotal, 
which  was  abbreviated ;  3rd.  The  demotic,  or 
enchorial,  wliich  became  the  hand  in  general  use. 
Leipsius,  in  The  Annals  of  Archceological  Cor- 
respondence, Rome,  1837,  maintains  that  the 
Egyptians  had  two  colloquial  dialects  in  use, 
which  were  very  distinct ;  the  classical  or  sacer- 
dotal, and  the  popular.  The  sacred,  or  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  as  well  as  the  hieratic  of  all 
ages,  presents  the  former,  whilst  the  demotic  pre- 
sents the  common  dialect,     Wilkinson  thinks 
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the  hieroglyphical  was  the  sole  mod*  of  ^ritipg 
in  the  more  ancient  times,  yet  allows  the  bien^c 
to  have  been  employed  in  remote  ages  ;  but  if  M. 
Prisse's  discovery  be  true,  of  a  papyrus  said  to  be 
written  in  the  reign  of  an  hitherto  unknown  king 
in  the  first  Memphite  dynasty,  and  in  the  hieratic 
character,  its  extreme  antiquity  will  be  found 
coeval  with  the  hieroglyphical. 


549.    [Ancient  Writing  materials.] 

If  there  be  no  enchorial  writing  found  (for 
monuments  or  tombs  which  were  sacred  could 
not  have  common  characters  upon  them)  until 
about  B.C.  600,  that  circumstance  does  not  prove 
that  such  a  mode  of  writing  was  unknown  in  the 
earliest  times  ;  for  from  the  account  of  the  burial 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  9),  and  from  the  Song  of  Moses 
(Exod.  XV.  1,  and  xiv.  26),  it  is  clear  that  horsemen 
were  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  yet  there 
is  but  one  solitary  specimen  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back amongst  the  infinite  variety  of  sculptured 
representations  of  their  manners  and  customs 
(Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  289).  The  priestly  rulers 
of  Egypt  had  continued,  like  the  framers  of  caste 
in  India,  to  bind  down  by  certain  definite  and 
established  laws  (even  to  the  meagre  delineation 
of  the  human  body  in  painting)  every  mode  of 
action,  and  from  that  circumstance  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  manner  in  which  trials  before 
the  judges  were  carried  on,  was  not  an  innovation 
of  later  times.  There  were  royal  and  priestly 
scribes,  but  there  must  have  been  a  different  grade, 
employed  by  other  classes,  as  in  their  law-courts 
the  complainant  always  stated  his  case  in  writing, 
and  the  defendant  also  replied  in  writing  ;  from 
which  circumstance  (were  there  none  other) 
it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was  some  common 
popular  writing  for  such  purposes,  besides  tliat 
of  the  sacred  hieroglyphics,  or  sacerdotal  mode.  lu 
the  paintings  which  represent  the  judgment  after 
death,  Tlioth,  who  is  called  the  'Secretary  of  Jus- 
tice,' is  always  portrayed  with  his  tablet  and  style, 
just  beginning  to  write. 

The  Memnonium  is  said  to  have  been  built 
about  the  time  of  Moses  (b.c.  1571);  over  the 
entrance  gateway  to  the  library  was  inscribed, 
'  Remedy,  or  Balsam  for  Souls.'  Over  the  moul- 
dering door  which  led  to  the  bii)liothetical  reposi- 
tory, Champollion  read,  written  over  the  heads  of 
Thoth  and  Safkh  (who  were  the  male  and  female 
deities  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature),  the  re- 
markably appropriate  titles  of  '  President  of  the 
Library,'  and  *  Lady  of  Letters.'  In  the  Sanc- 
tuary at  Luxor,  erected  200  years  before  the  birih 
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of  Moses,  there  is  an  inscription  overThoth,  which 
begins,  '  Discourse  of  the  Lord  of  the  Divine 
Writings.'  The  number  of  works  ascribed  to 
Thoth  is  stated  to  have  been  36,525. 

The  great  Pyramid  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  at  least  2123  years  B.C.;  in  a.d.  1837, 
Col.  Howard  Vyse  found  in  the  low  chamber  the 
name  of  Supliis  (Cheops)  scored  in  red  ochre  on 
the  rough  stones  behind  the  front  facing  of  the 
room  (see  Ancie?it  Egypt^  by  G.  R.  Gliddon, 
Vice-consul  at  Cairo ;  Boston,  U.S.  1844). 

'In  Egypt  notl ling  was  done  without  writing. 
Scribes  were  employed  on  all  occasions,  whether 
to  settle  public  or  private  questions,  and  no  bar- 
gain of  any  consequence  was  made  without  the 
voucher  of  a  written  document'  (Wilkinson, 
vol.  i.  p.  183).  On  a  tomb  said  to  have  been 
built  about  tlie  time  the  Pyramids  were  erected, 
is  seen  the  representation  of  a  steward  giving 
an  account  of  the  numl)er  of  his  master's  flocks 
and  herds  (vol.  iv,  p.  131).  The  scribes  and 
stewards,  who  were  employed  in  domestic  suits, 
conveyancing,  and  farming,  could  not  have  used 
the  sacred  cliaracters  for  their  affairs,  nor  could 
they  have  been  understood  by  tlie  people  gene- 
rally if  they  had ;  it  may  tlierefore  be  concluded 
that  the  enchorial  writing  was  that  in  popular 
practice. 

Pliny  is  in  error  in  saying  that  papyrus  was  not 
used  for  paper  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  for  papyri  of  the  most  remote  Pharaonic 
period  are  found  with  the  same  mode  of  writing 
as  that  of  the  age  of  Cheops  (Wilkinson,  vol.  iii, 
p.  150).  A  papyrus  now  in  Europe,  of  the  date 
of  Cheops,  establishes  the  early  use  of  written 
documents,  and  the  antiquity  of  paper  made  of 
the  byblus,  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham 
^Ancient  Egyptf  p.  13).  As  papyrus  was  ex- 
pensive, few  documents  of  that  material  are  found, 
and  these  are  generally  rituals,  sales  of  estates, 
and  official  papers  (papyrus  was  used  until  about 
the  seventh  century  of  our  era).  A  soldier's  leave 
of  absence  has  been  discovered  written  upon  a 
piece  of  broken  earthenware. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
Egypt  as  a  nation,  nor  that,  at  the  time  of  Moses, 
its  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  advanced  civil- 
ization. From  the  researches  of  travellers  and 
hieroglyphists  in  late  years,  it  is  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  many  of  the  hleroglyphlcal  inscrip- 
tions were  written  before  the  Exodus  of  the  He- 
brews, and  that  writing  must  therefore  have  been 
in  use  at  or  before  that  period  ;  but  it  yet  remains 
to  be  said  from  whence  the  art  was  derived. 

'  The  earliest  and  surest  data'  (respecting  al- 
phabetical language)  '  are  found  in  the  genuine 
paleeographlcal  monuments  of  the  Phoenicians.' 
'  Amongst  the  most  ancient  coins  yet  known  is 
one  supposed  to  be  B.C.  394 '  [Alphabet]  ;  but 
these  ancient  specimens  of  engraving  or  writing 

frove  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the  thing  itself, 
t  is  possible  that  written  characters  can  be  traced 
no  higher  than  from  a  Phoenician  stock,  for  they 
»vere  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah's  family. 
The  argument  here  stated,  as  to  the  credible  sup- 
position that  writing  was  given  with  language,  is 
not  at  all  invalidated  by  gems  or  coins  which 
exhibit  the  oldest  or  most  primitive  form  of  writ- 
ten characters  known. 

The  Hindoos  and  Chinese  profess  to  have  had 
amongst  them  the  art  of  writing  from  time  imme* 
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morial ;  but  although  they  cannot  establish  tfaa 
truth  of  their  endless  chronologies,  yet  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  have  been  acquainted  with  that 
mode  of  communicating  and  transmitting  ideas 
from  remote  ages.  Eight  Chinese  bottles  have 
been  found  in  different  tombs  at  Thebes ;  on  five 
of  them  is  written  the  same  inscription,  '  The 
flower  opens,  and  lo !  another  year.'  In  China 
writing  is  still  symbolical,  there  being  80,000 
characters,  to  wiiich  there  are  214  radical  keys. 

Letters  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Phcenlcla,  and  to  have 
been  brought  from  thence  by  Cadmus  into  Greece, 
about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  which  time 
coincides  with  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty; 
but  whilst  none  may  deny  such  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  European  alphabetical  characters,  it 
does  not  prove  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  writing.  That  people  occupied 
Phoenicia  in  very  early  times  after  the  Deluge, 
and  if  the  patriarch  and  his  sons  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  their  posterity  would  doubt- 
less preserve  the  remembrance  and  practice  of 
such  an  invaluable  bequest,  which  would  be  con- 
veyed by  their  colonists  into  Greece  and  Africa. 
In  the  New  World  it  was  found  that  the  Peru- 
vians had  no  system  of  writing,  whilst  the  Mex- 
icans had  made  great  advances  in  hleroglyphlcal 
paintings. 

The  Aztecs,  who  preceded  the  Mexicans,  had 
attained  much  proficiency  in  the  art,  such  as  was 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  people  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  civilization.  '  By  means  of  it  were  re- 
corded all  their  laws,  and  even  their  regulations 
for  domestic  economy ;  their  tribute  rolls,  speci- 
fying the  imposts  of  the  various  towns ;  their 
mythology,  rituals,  and  calendars,  and  their  po- 
litical annals  carried  back  to  a  period  lojig  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  tlie  city.  They  digested  a 
complete  system  of  chronology,  and  could  spe- 
cify with  accuracy  the  dates  of  the  most  important 
events  in  their  history,  the  year  being  inscribed  on 
the  margin  against  the  particular  circumstances 
recorded'  (Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  i.  88). 

A  Mexican  MS.  usually  looks  like  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  each  forming  a  separate  study. 
Their  materials  for  writing  were  various.  Cotton 
cloth,  or  prepared  skins,  were  used,  but  generally 
a  fine  fabric  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  aloe 
(Agave  Americana),  from  which  a  sort  of  paper 
was  prepared,  somewhat  resembling  Egy.ptiaii 
papyrus,  which  could  be  made  more  soft  and 
beautiful  than  parchment.  When  written,  the 
documents  were  either  made  up  into  rolls  or  else 
into  volumes,  in  which  the  paper  was  shut  up  like 
a  folding  screen,  which  gave  the  apjjearance  of  a 
book.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico, 
great  quantities  of  these  MSS.  were  In  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  first  Christian  archbishop,  Zurmar- 
raga,  caused  them  to  be  collected  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  had  tlie  whole  burnt ! 
(Prescott). 

In  later  times  there  have  been  two  instances  in 
which  persons  in  semi-barbarous  countries  have 
constructed  an  alphabet,  from  having  heard  that 
by  such  means  ideas  were  communicated  In  many 
lands.  A  man  of  the  Greybo  tribe,  on  the  African 
coast,  and  a  Cherokee,  are  said  to  have  formed  a 
series  of  letters  adapted  to  their  respective  lan- 
guages ;  but  in  neither  case  was  it  the  result  or 
intuitive  genius  (Gliddon,  p.  1''). 
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Vailous  have  been  the  inateriala  and  imple- 
ments used  for  writing.  As  was  before  observed, 
paper  made  from  the  papyrus  is  now  in  existence 
which  was  fabricated  2000  years  b.c.  Moses 
hewed  out  of  the  rock  two  tables  of  stone  on 
which  the  Commandments  were  written  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  1).  After  that  time  the  Jews  used  rolls  of 
skins  for  their  sacred  writings.  They  also  en- 
graved writing  upon  gems  or  gold  plates  (Exod. 
xxxix.  30). 

Before  the  discovery  of  paper  the  Chinese  wrote 
upon  thin  boards  with  a  sharp  tool.  Reeds  and 
canes  are  still  used  as  writing  implements  amongst 
the  Tartars  ;  and  the  Persians  and  other  Orientals 
write  for  temporary  purposes  on  leaves,  or  smooth 
sand,  or  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Arabs  in  ancient 
times  wrote  their  poetry  upon  the  shoulder-blades 
of  sheep. 

The  Greeks  occasionally  engraved  their  laws 
on  tables  of  brass.  Even  before  the  days  of  Homer 
table-books  were  used,  made  of  wood,  cut  in  thin 
slices,  which  were  painted  and  polished,  and  the 
pen  was  an  iron  instrument  called  a  style.  In 
later  times  these  surfaces  were  waxed  over,  that 
the  writing  might  be  obliterated  for  further  use. 
Table-books  were  not  discontinued  till  the  four- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era. 

At  length  the  superior  preparations  of  paper, 
parcliment,  and  vellum,  became  general,  and 
superseded  other  materials  in  many,  and  all  en- 
tirely civilized,  nations. 

The  European  mode  of  writing,  with  its  perfect 
and  complete  apparatus  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description  in  these  pages, 
and  would  be  irrelevant  in  an  article  like  the 
present. — S.  P. 
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YANSHUPH  (e)-"l{?r;  Lev.  ii.  17;  Deut. 
xiv.  16  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11).  In  the  Septuagint  and 
V^ulgate  it  is  translated  '  Ibis,'  but  in  our  version 
*  Owl ;'  which  last  Bochart  su])ports,  deriving 
the  name  from  f\\i^^  nesheph,  '  twilight '  [Owi.J. 
It  may  be  remari<ed  that  '  Ibis'  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  mediaeval  and  modern  Egypt,  was  a  very 
indefinite  name,  until  Bruce  first  pointed  out, 
and  Cuvier  afterwards  proved,  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  that  denomination.  All  reason- 
ing therefore  upon  the  question  by  interpreters 
of  the  Hebrew  anterior  to  the  establishment  of 
this  fact  must  of  necessity  be  inconclusive;  and 
though  Parkhurst  asserts  that  in  Coptic  Yan- 
snph  was  rendered  by  hip  and  ip,  his  inference 
remains  without  force  so  long  as  he  and  the  Copls 
are  ignorant  what  bird  these  names  really  in- 
dicate. It  is  not,  as  the  older  commentators 
believed,  a  great  bird  of  the  heron  or  stork 
tribes  {Ardea  of  Linn,  and  Hasselquist)  ;  nor,  as 
was  subsequently  tlie  opinion,  a  Tantalus,  though 
correct  in  its  former  definition.  The  real  bird  is 
not  the  Tantalus  Ibis  of  Linnaeus,  or  Abu-ba- 
Rara,  but  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  probably 
the  Ahou-hannes  of  Bruce,  and  certainly  the 
Ibis  religiosa  of  Cuvier,  who  discovered  speci- 
mens in  the  mummy  state,  such  as  are  now  not 
uncommon  in  museums,  and,  by  comparison, 
proved  them  to  be  identical  with  his  sacred  ibis. 
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This  species  is  in  size  somewhat  less  than  a  fowl, 
has  the  head  and  neck  bare,  and  a  curved  bill 
resembling  that  of  a  curlew,  all  black ;  tiie  feet 
and  quill-feathers  the  same ;  and  from  the  rump 
there  are  projected  over  the  tail  a  number  of 
black,  delicate,  unbarbed  feathers,  giving  a 
marked  character  to  the  bird,  which  in  all  the 
rest  of  its  plumage  is  white.  The  species  is  no- 
where abundant ;  it  occurs,  in  the  season,  on  tlie 
Upper  Nile,  a  few  in  company,  seldom  coming 
down  into  Lower  Egypt,  but  extending  over 
central  Africa  to  the  Senegal.  A  bird  so  rare 
about  Memphis,  and  totally  unknown  in  Pales- 
tine, could  not  be  the  Yanshuph  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, nor  could  the  black  ibis  which  appears 
about  Damietta,  nor  any  species,  strictly  tenants 
of  hot  and  watery  regions,  be  well  taken  for  it. 
Bochart  and  others,  who  refer  the  name  to  a 
species  of  owl,  appear  to  disregard  two  other 
names  ascribed  to  owls  in  the  16th  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  of  Leviticus.  If,  therefore,  an  owl 
was  here  again  intended,  it  would  have  been  placed 
in  the  former  verse,  or  near  to  it.  In  this  diffi- 
culty, considering  that  the  Seventy  were  not 
entirely  without  some  grounds  for  referring  the 
Hebrew  Yanshuph  to  a  wader ;  that  the  older 
commentators  took  it  for  a  species  of  ardea ;  and 
that  tlie  root  of  the  name  may  refer  to  twilight, 
indicating  a  crepuscular  bird  ;  we  are  inclined  to 
select  the  night  heron,  as  the  only  one  that  unites 
these  several  qualities.  It  is  a  bird  smaller  than 
the  common  heron,  distinguished  by  two  or  three 
white  plumes  hanging  out  of  the  black-capped 
nape  of  the  male.  In  habit  it  is  partially  noc- 
turnal.    The  Arabian  Abou-onk  ?,  if  not  the  iden 


550.    [Night  Heron  of  Arabia.] 

tical,  is  a  close  congener  of  the  species,  found  in 
every  portion  of  the  temperate  and  warmer  cli- 
mates of  the  earth  :  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Syria, 
and  altogether  is  free  from  the  principal  objections 
made  to  the  ibis  and  the  owl.  The  Linnaean 
single  Ardea  nycticorax  is  now  typical  of  a  genus 
of  that  name,  and  includes  several  species  of  nighl 
herons.  They  fly  abroad  at  dusk,  frequent  the 
sea  shore,  marshes,  and  rivers,  feeding  on  mol- 
lusca,  Crustacea,  and  worms,  and  have  a  cry  of  a 
most  disagreeable  nature.  This  bird  has  been 
confounded  with  the  night  hawk,  wliich  is  a  goat* 
«ucker  (caprimulgus),  not  a  hawk. — C.  H.  S, 
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YEAR  (nitt').  The  Hebrew  year  consisted 
of  twelve  unequal  months,  which,  previously  to 
the  exile,  were  lunar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
names  of  the  moon,  KHn  and  ITl*,  which  sigf 
nify  respectively  a  month  (so  with  us  moon  from 
month,  German  mo7id) ;  though  Credner,  relying 
too  much  on  hypothesis,  especially  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  until  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  the  Israelites  reckoned  by 
solar  years.  The  twelve  solar  months  made  up 
only  354  days,  constituting  a  year  too  sliort  by 
no  fewer  than  eleven  days.  This  deficiency 
would  have  soon  inverted  the  year,  and  could 
not  have  existed  even  for  a  short  period  of  time 
without  occasioning  derangements  and  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  Hebrews,  wiiose  year  was  so 
full  of  festivals.  At  an  early  day  then  we  may 
well  believe  a  remedy  was  provided  for  this  evil. 
Thr!  course  which  the  ancients  pursued  is  un- 
known, but  Ideler(C^rowo/.  i.  490)  may  be  con- 
sulted for  an  ingenious  conjecture  on  the  subject. 
The  later  Jews  intercalated  a  month  every  two, 
or  every  three  years,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid 
making  the  seventh  an  intercalated  year.  The 
supplementary  month  was  added  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sacred  year,  the  twelfth  month  (Fe- 
bruary and  March),  and  as  this  month  bore  the 
name  of  Adar,  so  the  interposed  month  was  called 
/eadar  ("nXI),  or  Adar  the  Second.  The  year, 
as  appears  from  the  ordinary  reckoning  of  the 
months  (Lev.  xxiii.  34;  xxv.  9;  Num.  ix.  11; 
2  Kings  xxv.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  2 ;  comp.  1  Mace. 
iv.  52;  X.  21),  began  with  the  month  Nisan  (Esth. 
iii.  7),  agreeably  to  an  express  direction  given  by 
Moses  (Exod.  xii.  2;  Num.  ix.  1).  This  com- 
mencement is  generally  thought  to  be  that  of 
merely  the  ecclesiastical  year  ;  and  most  Jewisli, 
and  many  Christian  authorities,  hold  that  the 
civil  year  originally  began,  as  now,  with  the 
month  Tisri;  the  Rabbins  conjecturally  assigning 
as  the  reason  that  this  was  the  month  in  which 
the  creation  took  place.  Josephus'  statement  is 
as  follows  :  *  Moses  appointed  that  Nisan  should 
be  the  first  month  for  their  festivals,  because  he 
brought  them  (the  Israelites)  out  of  Egypt  in  that 
month ;  so  that  this  month  began  the  year,  as  to 
all  the  solemnities  they  observed  to  the  honour  of 
God,  although  lie  preserved  the  original  order  of 
the  months  as  to  selling  and  buying  and  other 
ordinary  affairs  (Aniiq.  i.  3.  3).  Winer,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  commencement  of  the  year 
with  Tisri,  together  with  the  beginning  of  tlie 
sacred  year  in  Nisan,  is  probably  a  post-exilian 
arrangement,  designed  to  commemorate  the  first 
step  of  the  return  to  the  native  soil  of  Palestine 
(Esth.  iii.  1  ;  Neh.  vii.  73  ;  viii.  I,  sq.);  an  idea, 
however,  to  which  they  only  can  give  assent  who 
hold  that  the  changes  introduced  on  the  return 
from  Babylon  were  of  a  constructive  rather  than 
a  restoratory  nature — a  class  of  authorities  with 
whicli  the  writer  has  few  bonds  of  connection. 
The  reader  should  consult  Exod.  xxiii.  16 ; 
xxxiv.  22.  But  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
year  with  Tisri,  at  whatever  period  it  origindted, 
had  after  the  exile  this  advantage, — that  it  ac- 
corded with  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  which  began 
in  October.  The  ancient  Hebrews  possessed  no 
such  thing  as  a  formal  and  recognised  era.  Their 
year  and  their  months  were  determined  and  regu- 
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lafed,  not  by  any  systematic  rules  of  astrorjomjr, 
but  by  the  first  view  or  appearance  of  the  moon. 
In  a  siniilarmanner  they  dated  from  great  national 
events,  as  tlie  departure  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xix. 
1  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  38;  1  Kings  vi.  1);  from  the 
ascension  of  monarchs,  as  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles ;  or  from  the  erection  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  (I  Kings  viii.  1;  ix.  10);  and  at 
a  later  period,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  21 ;  xl.  1), 
When  they  became  subjects  of  the  Grseco-Syrian 
empire  they  adopted  the  Seleucid  era,  which 
began  with  the  year  B.C.  312,  when  Seleucus 
conquered  Babvlon. — J.  R.  B, 

YSOP  OR  HYSSOP.  Reference  was  from 
Hyssop  to  the  German  form  of  the  name,  as  the 
author  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  investigation, 
which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  some  satisfactory 
information.  The  result  he  communicated  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
published  in  tlieir  Journal  for  November,  1844. 
From  the  passages  in  which  esobh  and  hyssop 
are  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  which  are  enumerated  in  the  article  Hyssop, 
the  author  inferred  that  any  plant  answering  to 
all  that  was  required  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
found  in  every  one  of  the  places  and  situations 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  Scripture. 
Thus  it  should  be  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (Exod. 
xii.  22);  in  tlie  desert  of  Sinai  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6, 
and  52;  Num.  xix.  6,  18);  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  (John  xix.  29) ;  secondly,  tliat  it 
should  be  a  plant  growing  on  walls  or  rocky 
situations  (1  Kings  iv.  33);  and,  finally,  that  it 
should  be  possessed  of  some  cleansing  properties 
(Ps.  li.  7)  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  in  tliis 
passage  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  It  should 
also  be  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick,  and  it  ought, 
moreover,  to  have  a  name  in  the  Arabic  or  cognate 
languages,  similar  to  the  Hebrew  name.  This,  we 
have  before  seen,  is  written  Esob  and  Esobh,  also 
Esof;  and  in  the  Chaldee  version  it  is  Esofa. 
The  author  stated  that  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  when  collating  the  list  of 
drugs  in  his  MS.  catalogue,  mentioned  vol.  i. 
p.  6,  with  that  in  the  great  work,  entitled  Con- 
titms,  of  Rhages,  by  finding  that  the  Arab  author 
described  two  kinds  of  hyssop,  one  of  them  grow- 
ing on  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  that  is,  of 
Jerusalem.  Celsius,  indeed  (Hierobot.  i.  407), 
mentions  the  same  plant — Hyssopus  in  montibua 
Ilierosolymonmi,  or  in  Arabic  Zoofa  bujebal  al 
kuds.  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
El  Kuds,  'the  Holy,' and  by  Arabian  writers 
Beit-el-Mukdis,  or  Beit-al-Mulmddus,  '  the 
Sanctuary.'  In  connection  witli  this  the  author 
observed,  that  Burckhardt  had  described  a  plant, 
called  alsef,  which  he  had  met  with  in  several 
wadeys  about  Mount  Sinai,  creeping  up  the 
mountain  side  like  a  parasitic  plant,  its  branches 
covered  with  small  thorns.  From  the  name  and 
description  the  author  inferred  that  this  must  be 
the  caper  plaiit  (capparis  spinosa  of  botanists), 
or  some  closely  allied  species.  For  he  found  on 
investigation,  that  though  kabir  is  tlie  ordinary 
Arabic  name  of  the  caper,  it  is  also  called  asaf. 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Alfag.  Udwich,  translated 
by  Mr.  Gladwin.  So  in  the  Kamus,  asub  is  a> 
kubbus ;  in  Freytag's  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum, 
asq/"  is  translated  capparis,  Sec.  The  similarity 
in  name  being  sufficiently  great,  the  author  pro* 
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♦fieds  to  show  that  the  caper  bush  corresponds  in 
nearly  every  thing  that  is  required. 

Thus  the  caper  plant  is  well  known  to  be  indi- 
genous in  Lower  Egypt,  as  mentioned  by  De  Lile, 
Forskal,  and  Prosper  Alpinus,  &c.  Bove  says, 
*  Le  Mont  Sainte  Catherine  est  au  sud-sud-ouest 
du  Mont  Sinai.  Dans  les  deserts  qui  environ- 
iient  ces  montagnes  j'ai  trouve  capparis  spinosa.' 
He  also  found  it  among  the  ruins  near  Jerusalem, 
ds  Belon  and  Rauwolf  had  done  previously. 
That  it  grows  upon  walls  is  sufficiently  well 
known.  De  Candolle  says  it  is  found  '  in  muris 
et  rupestribus  Europae  Australis  et  Orientis.' 
That  it  possessed,  or  was  supposed  to  possess, 
cleansing  or  detergent  properties,  may  be  seen  in 
the  various  accounts  of  it  from  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Pliny  remarks  especially,  that  it  is  use- 
ful in  a  skin  disease  nearly  allied  to  leprosy.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  was  in  the  cere- 
monies of  purification  from  this  disease  that  esof 
was  employed  by  the  Israelites.  It  remains  only 
to  see  whether  the  caper  plant  would  yield  a 
slick  long  enough  for  a  man  with  his  outstretched 
arm  to  be  able  to  raise  the  sponge  dipped  in  vi- 
negar to  the  lips  of  our  Saviour.  Tiie  cross,  to 
be  sufficiently  strong,  could  not  have  been  very 
lofty,  to  admit  being  borne  along  ;  and  therefore 
an  ordinary  sized  stick  would  be  long  enough  for 
the  purfxise.  Such  a  stick  a  shrub  like  the  caper 
plant,  growing  in  a  congenial  climate,  would  sup- 
ply. Pliny  describes  the  capparis  as  a  shrub  of  a 
hard  and  woody  substance.  The  term  calamus 
was,  however,  used  in  a  much  more  general  sense 
tiian  is  generally  supposed  [Kaneh],  and  Pliny 
employs  the  phrase  '  imprimere  calamum,'  to  sig- 
nify grafting  ;  as  '  kalm  lugana '  is  used  in  the  pre- 
sent day  in  India.  Besides  this,  every  part  of  tlie 
caper  plant  was  preserved  in  vinegar  in  ancient 
times  (Pliny) ;  which  may  explain  the  pre- 
sence of  tlie  vessel  full  of  vinegar;  and  a  reed 
may  have  been  employed  in  collecting  the  flower 
buds,  or  fruit  of  the  caper  bush,  growing  on  walls 
or  the  sides  of  rocks.  If  such  a  stick  were  em- 
ployed, it  would  naturally  be  called  the  caper, 
or  hyssop  stick. 

Hence  the  author  concludes,  that  as  the  caper 
plant  has  an  Arabic  name,  asuf,  similar  to  the 
Hebrew  esob  or  esof,  as  it  is  Ibund  in  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  in  New 
.Jerusalem ;  as  it  grows  upon  rocks  and  'walls, 
was  always  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  cleansing 
qualities,  is  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick ;  and  as 
its  different  parts  used  to  be  preserved  in  vinegar, 
as  its  buds  now  are ;  he  is  warranted,  from  the 
union  of  all  these  properties  in  this  plant,  corre- 
sponding so  closely  to  those  of  the  original  esof, 
in  considering  it  as  proved  tliat  the  caper  plant 
is  the  hyssop  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 


1.  ZABAD^(13T,  God-given;  Sept.  Za^Se'S),  a 
person  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  1 
Chron.  ii.  36,  among  the  descendants  of  Sheshan, 
oy  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  an  Egyptian 
servant  [Jarha;  Sheshan]. 

2.  ZABAD,  a  grandson  of  Ephraim,  who,  with 
ortiers  of  the  family,  was  killed  during  the  life- 
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time  of  Ephraim,  by  the  men  of  Gath,  in  ao 
attempt  which  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  madt 
to  drive  off  their  cattle  (1  Chron.  vii.  21).  [See 
Ephraim.] 

3.  ZABAD,  son  of  an  Ammonitess  named  Slii- 
meath,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Jehozabad,  the 
son  of  a  Moabitess,  slew  King  Joash,  to  whom  thejr 
were  both  houseliold  officers,  in  his  bed  (2  Kings 
xii.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25,  26).  In  the  first  of  these 
texts  he  is  called  Jozachar.  The  sacred  historian 
does  not  apjjear  to  record  the  mongrel  parentage 
of  these  men  as  suggesting  a  reason  for  their 
being  more  easily  led  to  this  act,  but  as  indi- 
cating the  sense  which  was  entertained  of  the 
enormity  of  Joash 's  conduct,  that  even  they,  though 
servants  to  the  king,  and  though  only  half  Jews  by 
birth,  were  led  to  conspire  against  him  '  for  the 
blood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  priest.'  It 
would  seem  that  their  murderous  act  was  not 
abhorred  by  the  jieople ;  for  Amaziah,  the  son  of 
Joash,  did  not  venture  to  call  them  to  account 
till  he  felt  himself  well  established  on  the  throne, 
when  they  were  both  put  to  death  (2  Kings  xiv. 
5,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  3,  4). 

4.  ZABAD,  one  of  the  persons  who,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Ezra,  put  away  the  foreign  wives  they 
had  (aken  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Ezra 
x.  27). 

ZABUD  (n-13T,  besMced;  Sept.  Za0o6e),  a 
son  of  Nathan  the  proj)het,  who  held  under  Solo- 
mon the  imjiorfant  jilace  of  '  king's  friend,'  or 
favourite  (1  Kings  iv.  5),  which  Hushai  had 
held  under  David  (1  Chi  on.  xxvii.  33),  and 
which  a  person  named  Elkanah  held  under  Ahaz 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  7).  Azariah,  another  son  of 
Nathan,  was  'over  all  the  (household) officers '  of 
king  Solomon  ;  and  their  advanceirtent  may  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  young  king's  re- 
spect for  the  venerable  prophet,  who  had  been  his 
instructor,  but  to  the  friendship  he  had  contracted 
with  his  sons  during  the  course  of  education. 
The  office,  or  rather  honour,  of  '  friend  of  the 
king,'  we  find  in  all  (he  despotic  governments  of 
the  East.  It  gives  high  power,  without  the  public 
responsibility  which  the  holding  of  a  regular  office 
in  the  state  necessarily  imposes.  It  implies  the 
possession  of  the  utmost  confidence  of,  and  familiar 
intercourse  with,  the  monarch,  to  whose  person 
'  the  friend '  at  all  times  has  access,  and  whose 
influence  is  therefore  often  far  greater,  even  in 
matters  of  state,  than  that  of  the  recognised  mi- 
nisters of  government. 

ZABULUN.     [Zebulun.] 

ZACCHEUS  CNST;  Za«xa7os,y«s<MS?),  a  su- 
perintendent of  taxes  at  Jericho.  Having  heard 
of  the  Redeemer,  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  him 
as  he  drew  near  that  place ;  for  which  purpose  he 
climbed  up  into  a  sycamore-tree,  because  he  was 
little  of  stature.  Jesus,  pleased  with  this  mani- 
festation of  his  eagerness,  and  knowing  that  it 
proceeded  from  a  heart  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  saw  fit  to  honour  Zaccheus  by  becoming 
his  guest.  This  offended  the  self-righteous  Jews, 
who  objected  that  '  he  was  gone  to  be  a  guest  with 
a  man  that  is  a  sinner.'  This  offensive  imputa- 
tion was  met  by  Zaccheus  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  conception  of  goodness — '  The  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have  taken 
anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I 
restore  him  fourfold.'     He  that  knew  the  heart  of 
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man  knew,  not  only  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
bat  that  ti>e  good  works  of  Zaccheus  emanated 
from  right  motives,  and  therefore  terminated  the 
conversation  with  tlie  words,  '  This  day  is  salva- 
titn  come  to  this  house,  forsomuch  as  he  also  is 
a  son  of  Abraham' — a  declaration  which,  whetlier 
Zaccheus  was  by  birth  a  Jew  or  not,  signifies 
that  he  had  the  same  principle  of  faith  which  was 
imputed  to  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
for  righteousness  (Luke  xix.  2,  sq.). 

Tradition  represents  Zaccheus  as  the  first  Chris- 
tian bishop  of  Caesarea. — J.  R.  B. 

ZACHARIAH.     [Zechariah.] 

ZACHARIAS.     [Zechariah.] 

ZADOK,  derived  from  the  root  pT!»*,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Latin  Justus.  Tiiere  are 
several  men  of  this  name  mentioned  in  tlie  Old 
Testament. 

1.  In  the  reign  of  David,'  Zadok  (the  son  of 
Ahitub  and  father  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chron.  vi.  8) 
and  Ahimelech  were  the  priests  (2  Sam.  viii. 
17).  Zadok  and  the  Levites  were  with  David 
when,  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
B.C.,  he  fled  from  Absalom  ;  but  the  king  ordered 
Zadok  to  carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city 
(2  Sam.  XV.  24,  25,  27,  29,  35,  36  ;  xviii.  19,  22, 
27).  The  king,  also,  considering  Zadok  a  seer, 
commanded  him  to  return  to  the  city,  stating 
that  he  would  wait  in  the  plain  of  the  wilderness 
until  he  should  receive  such  information  from 
him  and  his  son  Ahimaaz,  and  also  from  the 
son  of  Abiathar,  as  might  induce  him  to  remove 
farther  away.  On  hearing  that  Ahithophel  had 
joined  Absalom,  David  requested  Hushai,  his 
I'riend,  to  feign  himself  to  be  also  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  to  inform  Zadok  and  Abiathar  of 
the  counsels  adopted  by  Absalom  and  his  rebel- 
lious confederates.  The  request  of  David  was 
complied  with,  and  the  plans  of  the  rebels  made 
known  to  David  by  the  instrumentality  of  Zadok 
and  the  others. 

After  Absalom  was  vanquished,  David  sent  to 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  priests,  saying,  '  Speak 
unto  the  elders  of  Judah,  Why  are  ye  the  last  to 
bring  the  king  back  to  his  house?'  &c.  (2  Sam. 
xix.  11  ;  XX.  25).  When  Adonijah  attempted  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  Abiathar  countenanced 
him,  but  Zadok  was  not  called  to  the  feast  at 
which  the  conspirators  assembled.  King  David 
sent  for  Zadok  and  Nathan  the  j)rophet  to  anoint 
Solomon  king  (1  Kings  i.  32-45). 

2.  In  1  Chron.  vi.  12,  and  Neh.  xi.  11,  an- 
other Zadok  is  mentioned,  the  father  of  whom 
was  also  called  Ahitub,  and  who  begat  Shallum. 
Tliis  Zadok  descended  from  Zadok  the  priest  in 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Ezra  the  scribe  (Ezra  vii.  2).  We  learn 
from  Ezek.  xl.  46 ;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  xlviii. 
11,  that  the  sons  of  Zadok  were  a  pre-eminent 
sacerdotal  family. 

3.  Zadok  was  also  the  name  of  the  father-in- 
law  of  Uzziah  and  the  grandfather  of  king  Jotham, 
who  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  (2  Kings  xv.  33 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvii.  1). 

4  and  5.  Two  priests  of  the  name  of  Zadok 
are  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  4-29,  as  having  as- 
sisted in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  about 
B.C.  445. 

The  Zadok  mentioned  in  Neh.  x.  22  as  having 
waled  the  covenant,  and  Zadok  the  scribe  named 
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in   Neh.  xiii.   13,  are  probably   the  same   wb« 
iielped  to  build  the  wall.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

ZAIT,  or  SAIT  (njl),  is  universally  ac 
knowledged  to  be  the  Olive-tree.  The  Latin 
auihor  Ammianus  Marcelliims,  as  quoted  by 
Celsius  (vol.  ii.  p.  331),  was  acquainted  with  it, 
for  he  says  of  a  place  in  Mesopotamia,  '  Zaitam 
venimus  locum,  qui  Olea  arbor  interpretatur.' 
Zaitoon  is  the  Arabic  name  by  which  the  olive 
is  known  from  Syria  to  Caubul,  and  describeil  in 
the  works  of  both  Arabic  and  Persian  autliors. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  Greeks,  indeed, 
liad  a  tradition  that  the  first  branch  of  it  was 
canied  by  a  dove  from  Phoenicia  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  in  Epirus,  where  the  priests  received 
and  planted  it ;  and  Pliny  states  that  there  were 
no  olive-trees  in  Italy  or  Spain  before  the  173rd 
year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Though  the  olive  continues  to  be  much  culti- 
vated in  Syria,  it  is  yet  much  more  extensively 
80  in  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  chiefly  supplied  with  olive-oil. 

No  tree  is  more  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  nor  was  any  one  more  highly 
honoured  by  ancient  nations.  By  the  Greeks  it 
was  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  even  em])loyed 
in  crowning  Jove,  Apollo,  and  Hercules,  as 
well  as  emperors,  philosophers,  and  orators,  and 
'  quivis  alii,  caeteros  mortales  virtute  et  industvia 
supergiessi,  olea  coronantur.'  By  the  Romans 
also  it  was  higldy  honoured.  '  01eae,'says  Pliny, 
'  honorem  Romana  majestas  magnum  prsebuit ;' 
and  Columella  describes  it  as  '  prima  omnium 
arbornm.'  It  is  not  wonderful  that  almost  all 
the  ancient  authors,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  so 
frequently  m«,rtion  it,  and  that,  as  Horace  says 
{Carm.  i.  7) — 

' sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est 

Undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam.' 

The  olive-tree  is  of  slow  growth,  but  remarkable 
for  the  great  age  it  attains.  It  never,  however, 
becomes  a  very  large  tree,  though  sometimes  two 
or  three  stems  rise  from  the  same  root,  and 
reach  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  iiigh.  Tlie 
leaves  are  in  pairs,  lanceolate  in  shape,  of  a  dull 
green  on  the  upper,  and  hoary  on  the  under 
surface.  Hence  in  countries  where  the  olive  is 
extensively  cultivated,  the  scenery  is  of  a  dull 
character  from  this  colour  of  the  foliage.  The 
fruit  is  an  elliptical  drupe,  with  a  hard  stony 
kernel,  and  remarkable  from  the  outer  fleshy  jjart 
being  that  in  which  much  oil  is  lodged,  and  not, 
as  is  usual,  in  the  almond  of  the  seed.  It  ripens 
from  August  to  September. 

Of  the  olive-tree  two  varieties  are  particularly 
distinguished  ;  the  long-leafed,  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the 
broad-leafed  in  Spain,  which  has  also  its  fruit 
mu-ch  larger  than  that  of  the  former  kind.  The 
wild  olive-tree,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  grafting, 
has  been  noticed  in  the  article  Aqrileia.  That 
tlie  olive  grows  to  a  great  age,  has  long  been 
known.  Pliny  mentions  one  which  the  Athenians 
of  his  time  considered  to  be  coeval  with  their  city, 
and  therefore  1600  years  old.  Near  Terni,  in 
the  vale  of  the  cascade  of  Marmora,  there  is  a 
plantation  of  very  old  trees,  supposed  to  consist 
of  the  same  plants  that  were  growing  there  in  tht 
time  of  Pliny.     Lady  Calcott  states  that  at  T«r'^ 
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ooncJO,  on  the  mountain-road  between  Tivoli  and 
Palestrina,  there  is  an  ancient  olive-free  of  large 
dimensions,  wliich,  unless  the  documents  are  pur- 
jiosely  falsified,  stood  as  a  boundary  between  two 
possessions  even  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the 
second  century  was  looked  upon  as  very  ancient. 
The  difficulty  on  this  point  arises  from  a  fresh  tree 
springing  up  from  the  old  stumj).  Chateaubriand 
says  :  '  Those  in  the  garden  of  Olivet  (or  Geth- 
semane)  are  at  least  of  the  times  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. In  Turkey  every  olive-tree  found 
standing  by  the  Mussulmans,  when  they  con- 
quered Asia,  pays  one  medina  to  the  Treasury, 
while  each  of  those  planted  since  the  conquest  is 
taxed  half  its  produce.  The  eight  olives  of  which 
we  are  speaking  are  charged  only  eight  medinas.'' 
By  some,  especially  by  Dr.  Martin,  it  is  supposed 
(hat  these  olive-trees  may  have  been  in  existence 
even  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Wilde 
describes  the  largest  of  them  as  being  twenty-four 
feet  in  girth  above  the  roots,  though  its  topmost 
branch  is  not  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  ;  Bove, 
who  travelled  as  a  naturalist,  asserts  that  the 
largest  are  at  least  six  yards  in  circumference, 
and  nine  or  ten  yards  high  ;  so  large,  indeed,  that 
he  calculates  their  age  at  2000  years. 
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5S1.    [Olea  Europea.] 

The  wood  of  the  olive-tree,  which  is  imported 
info  this  country  from  Leghorn,  is  described  by 
M.  Holtzapffel  to  be  '  like  that  of  the  box,  but 
softer,  with  darker  grey  coloured  veins.  The 
roots  have  a  very  pretty  knotted  and  curly 
character ;  they  are  much  esteemed  on  the  con- 
tinent for  making  embossed  boxes,  pressed  into 
engraved  metallic  moulds.'  Furniture  is  made 
of  the  olive-tree  in  Italy,  anl  the  closeness  of  the 
grain  fits  it  even  for  painters'  pallettes.  A  resin-like 
exudation  is  obtained  from  it,  which  was  known 
to  the   ancients,  and   is  now  sometimes  called 


olive-gum ;  but  the  fruit,  with  its  oil,  is  that 
which  renders  the  tree  especially  raluable.  The 
green  unripe  fruit  is  preserved  in  a  solution  of 
salt,  and  is  well  known  at  our  desserts.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  is  bruised  in  mills,  and  the  oil 
pressed  out  of  the  paste.  Different  qualifies  are 
known  in  commerce,  owing  partly  to  variations 
in  the  fruit,  but  more  to  the  greater  or  less  care 
bestowed  in  the  collection  of  it,  and  in  the  sub- 
jecting of  it  to  pressure. 

The  olive  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  plants 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  fig  being 
the  first.  Thus,  in  Gen.  viii.  1 1,  the  dove  is  de- 
scribed as  bringing  the  olive-branch  to  Noah.  It 
is  always  enumerated  among  the  valued  trees  of 
Palestine  ;  which  Moses  desoibes  (Deut.  vi.  1 1 ; 
viii.  8)  as  '  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey  '  (so  in 
xxviii.  40,  &c.);  and  (2  Chron.  ii.  10)  Solomon 
gave  to  the  labourers  sent  him  by  Kiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  20,000  baths  of  oil.  Besides  this,  im- 
mense quantities  must  have  been  required  for 
home  consumption,  as  it  was  extensively  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
the  ritual  service.  The  olive  still  continues  one 
of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of  plants.  Mr. 
Kitto  mentions  that  in  a  list  he  had  made  of 
references  to  all  the  notices  of  plants  by  the  dif- 
ferent travellers  in  Palestine,  those  of  the  presence 
of  the  olive  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
are  more  numerous  by  far  than  to  any  other  tree 
or  plant.  The  references  to  vines,  fig-trees,  mul- 
berries, and  oaks,  rank  next  in  frequency.  Some- 
thing of  this  must,  however,  depend  upon  the 
knowledge  of  plants  of  the  several  travellers. 
Botanists,  even  from  Europe,  neglect  forms  witli 
which  they  are  unacquainted,  as,  for  instance, 
some  of  the  tropical  forms  they  meet  with. 
Not  only  the  olive-oil,  but  the  branches  of  the 
tree  were  employed  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  wood  also  was  used  (1  Kings  vi.  23)  by  Solo- 
mon for  making  the  cherubim  (vers.  31,  32),  and 
for  doors  and  posts  '  for  the  entering  of  the  oracle,' 
the  former  of  which  were  carved  with  cherubim, 
and  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers.  The  olive 
being  an  evergreen  was  adduced  as  an  emblem 
of  prosperity  (Ps.  lii.  8),  and  it  has  continued, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  to  be  an  emblem  of  peace 
among  all  civilized  nations.  The  different  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  are  elucidated  by  Celsius 
(Hierobot.  ii.  p.  330),  to  whom  we  have  been 
much  indebted  in  most  of  the  botanical  articles 
treated  of  in  this  work,  from  the  care  and 
learning  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject.— J.  F.  R. 

ZALMON  (|1D^V ;  Sept.  SeXjucii/),  a  moun- 
tain in  Samaria  near  to  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  48). 
Many  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  with  the  Zal- 
mon  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  15:  'where  the  Almighty 
scattered  kings  in  it  (the  land),  there  was  snow  as 
in  Zalmon;'  i.  e.  the  fields  were  whitened  with 
tiie  bones  of  the  slain.  So  Gesenius  :  but  Uo- 
binson  says  '  The  only  high  mountains  around 
Shechem  are  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  these  would 
be  first  covered  with  snow.'  True :  but  may  not 
Zalmon  be  another  name  for  either  Ebal  or 
Gerizim  ? 

ZALMUNNA.     [Zebah  and  Zalmunna.] 

ZAMZUMMIMS  (D*t?tPI :  Sept.  Zoxonfiiy), 
a  race  of  giants  dwelling  ancienJy  in  the  territory 
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■fterwards  occupied  by  the  Ammonites,  but  ex- 
tinct before  the  time  of  Moses  (Deut.  ii.  20). 

ZANOAH  (niij,  marsh,  bog),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Jndah  '  in  the  valley  '  (Josh.  xv.  34)  ; 
which  Jerome  identifies  with  a  village  called  in 
•his  time  Zanua,  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (  Onomast.  s.  v. « Zano- 
hua").  Tlie  name  of  Zanua  is  still  connected 
with  a  site  on  the  slope  of  a  low  hill  not  far  east 
of  Ain  Shems  (Betli-shemesh). 

ZAPIINATH-PAANEAH  (FIPV^  riJpV, 
Sept.  ^oveo/xcpavitx),  an  Egyptian  name  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  in  reference  to  his  public 
office.  The  genuine  Egyptian  form  of  the  word 
is  supposed  to  have  been  more  nearly  preserved 
oy  the  Sept.  translator,  as  above ;  in  which  both 
Jablonsky  (Opusc.  c.  207-216)  and  Rosellini 
(Mon.  Storici,  i.  185)  recognise  the  Egyptian 
FsOTMFENEH,  '  the  salvation,'  or  '  saviour  of  the 
age;'  which  corresponds  nearly  enough  with 
Jeromes  interpretation,  '  Salvator  mundi.'  Ge- 
ienius  and  others  incline,  however,  rather  to 
regard  its  Egyptian  form  as  Psontmfeneh, 
'  sustainer  of  the  age,'  which  certainly  is  a  better 
meaning.  This,  in  Hebrew  letters^  would  pro- 
bably be  represented  by  nyjQ  n3V3,  Paznath- 
Paaneah ;  but  in  the  name  as  it  now  stands  the 
letters  ^Q  are  transposed,  in  order  to  bring  it 
Dearer  to  the  Hebrew  analogy.  Concerning  the 
Egyptian  root  snt,  sustentare,  tueri,  see  Champol- 
iion,  Gramm.  p.  380 ;  Pezron,  Lex.  Copt.  p.  207. 
ZAREPHATH.  [Sarepta.] 
ZEALOTS.  The  followers  of  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite  or  Galilean  [Judas].  Josephus  speaks  of 
tliem  as  forming  the  '  fourth  sect  of  Jewish  philo- 
sophy,' and  as  distinguished  from  the  Pharisees 
chiefly  by  a  quenchless  love  of  liberty  and  a  con- 
tempt of  death.  Their  leading  tenet  was  the 
unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
as  being  a  violation  of  the  theocratic  constitution. 
This  principle,  which  they  maintained  by  force 
of  arms  against  the  Roman  government,  was  soon 
converted  into  a  pretext  for  deeds  of  violence 
against  their  own  countrymen ;  and  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Zealots  were 
lawless  brigands  or  guerrillas,  the  pest  and  terror 
of  the  land.  After  the  death  of  Judas,  and  of  his 
two  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon  (who  suffered  cruci- 
fixion), they  were  headed  by  Eleazar,  one  of  his 
descendants,  and  were  often  denominated  Sicarii, 
from  the  use  of  a  weapon  resembling  the  Roman 
Sica  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv. 
1-6 ;  vii.  8 ;  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt,  i.  b.  i.  ch. 
6,  P;  Kitto's  Palestine,  pp.  741,  751).— J.  E.  R. 
ZEBAH  AND  ZALMUNNA,  chiefs  of  the 
Midiauites,  whom  Gideon  defeated  and  slew 
[Gideon]. 

ZEBBDEE  (Ze)3e8oroj;  in  Hebrew,  n3T 
Zabdi,  nn_2I,  Jehovah's  gift),  husband  of  Sa- 
lome, and  father  of  the  apostles  James  and  John 
(Matt.  x.  2  ;  XX.  20  ;  xxvi.  37  ;  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark 
iii.  17  ;  x.  35  ;  John  xxi.  2).  He  was  the  owner 
of  a  fishing  boat  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and, 
with  his  sons,  followed  the  business  of  a  fisher- 
man. He  was  present,  mending  the  nets  with 
them,  when  Jesus  called  James  and  John  to  fol- 
low him  (Matt,  iv.  21 ;  Mark  i.  19  ;  Luke  v.  10)  ; 
and  as  he  ottered  no  obstacle  to  their  obedience, 
Oat  remained  alone  without  murmuring  in  the 
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vessel,  it  is  siippoaed  that  he  had  been  pTevionsIy 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and,  as  such,  knew 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  At  any  rate,  he  mus* 
have  known  this  from  his  sons,  who  were  certainly 
disciples  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Zebedee  and  his  sons  were  of  that  very 
abject  condition  of  life  which  is  usually  ascribed 
to  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  were  certainly  not  poor.  Zebedee 
was  the  owner  of  a  '  ship,'  or  fishing  smack,  as  we 
should  call  it — and,  perhaps,  of  more  tlian  one ; 
he  had  labourers  under  him  (Mark  i.  20)  ;  his 
wife  was  one  of  those  pious  women  whom  the 
Lord  allowed  '  to  minister  unto  him  of  their  sub- 
stance ;'  and  the  iact  that  Jesus  recommended 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  John,  implies  that  he 
had  the  means  of  providing  for  her ;  whilst  a  still 
further  proof  that  Zebedee's  family  was  not  alto- 
gether mean,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  fact, 
that  John  was  personally  known  to  the  high- priest 
(John  xviii.  16). 

1.  ZEBOIM  (D'VaV;  Sept.  2a/3i»,  a  valley 
and  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
18;  Neh.  xi.  34). 

2.  ZEBOIM    (D^N3V;     Sept.  2t)8«€f/tt).    » 
city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  destroyed  along  with 
Sodom   and   Gomorrah    (Gen.  x.    19;    xiv.   2 
Hos.  xi.  8).     [bODOM.] 

ZEBUL  (??J,  a  dwelling  }  Sept.  Z€j3oi5x),  an 
officer  whom  Abimelech  left  in  command  at 
Shechem  in  his  own  absence ;  and  who  dis- 
charged with  fidelity  and  discretion  the  difficult 
trust  confided  to  him  (Judg.  ix.  29-41).  See  the 
particulars  in  Abimei.ech. 

ZEBULUN  (l-l'pnT,  habitation;  Sept.  Za- 
fiovXdv),  the  sixth  and  last  son  of  Jacob  by 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  19,  seq, ;  xxxv.  23),  who,  in 
the  order  of  birth,  followed  his  brother  Issacliar, 
with  whom,  in  history,  as  in  the  promised  land, 
he  was  closely  connected  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18). 
Zebulun  was  tlie  founder  of  the  tribe  which  bore 
his  name  (Gen.  xlvi.  14),  and  which,  while  yet 
in  the  wilderness,  was  respectable  for  numbers 
(Num.  i.  30;  xxvi.  26).  Zebulun  obtained  its 
lot  in  north  Palestine  between  Naphtali  on  tlie 
north  and  Issacliar  on  the  south,  while  Asher 
stretched  along  both  it  and  Naphtali  on  tlie 
west  (Josh.  xix.  10,  seq.).  The  country  of  the 
Zebulonites  bordered  towards  the  east  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
was  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means 
of  Carmel  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Its  inhabitants  in 
consequence  took  part  in  seafaring  concerns 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1.  22).  They  failed  to  expel 
all  the  native  race,  but  made  those  of  them  that 
remained  tributaries  (Judg.  i.  30).  One  of  the 
judges  of  Israel,  Elon,  was  a  Zebulonife  (Judg. 
xii.  II).  A  city  lying  on  the  borders  of  Asher 
also  bore  the  name  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  27). — • 

J.  R.  B. 

ZECHARIAH  (nnDT,  whom  Jehovah  re- 
members; Sept.  and  N.  T.  Zaxofias),  a  very 
common  name  among  the  Jews,  borne  by  the 
following  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  Zechauiaii,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  four- 
teenth king  of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
B.C.  772,  and  reigned  six  months.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  Israel,  that  from  undus 
deference  to  a  probably  corrupted  number,  whuM 
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■acribes  41  years  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II., 
chronologers  have  found  it  necessary  to  suppose 
anarchy  or  an  interregnum  of  II  years,  during 
wUich  his  son  Zechariah  was  kept  from  the 
throne.  But  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  follow  a 
reign  so  prosperous  as  Jeroboam's.  The  few 
months  of  Zechariah's  reign  just  sufficed  to  evince 
his  inclination  to  follow  the  bad  course  of  his 
Vredecessors  ;  and  he  was  then  slain  by  Shallum, 
■vho  usurped  tlie  crown.  With  his  life  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  xiv.  29 ;  xv.  8-12). 

2.  Zechariah,  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Joash,  king  of  Judah.  He  was  son,  or  perhaps 
grandson,  of  Jehoiada  and  Jehosheba  ;  the  latter 
was  the  aunt  of  the  king,  who  owed  to  her  his 
crown,  as  he  did  his  education  and  throne  to  her 
husband  [Joash].  Zechariah  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  evil  courses  into  which  the  monarch  even- 
tually fell,  and  by  which  the  return  of  the  people 
to  their  old  idolatries  was  facilitated,  if  not  en- 
couraged. Therefore,  when  the  people  were  as- 
sembled at  one  of  the  solemn  festivals,  he  took 
the  0])portunity  of  lifting  up  iiis  voice  against  the 
growing  corruptions.  This  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the  temple.  The 
))eople  were  enraged  at  his  honest  boldness,  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  king,  if  not  by  a  di- 
rect intimation  from  him,  they  seized  the  pontiff, 
and  stoned  him  to  death,  even  in  that  holy  spot, 
'  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.'  His  dying 
cry  was  not  that  of  the  first  Christian  martyr, 
*  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge '  (Acts  vii. 
60),  but  'The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  require  it ' 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22).  It  is  to  tliis  dreadful 
affair  that  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35  ; 
Luke  xi.  51.  At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
best  interpreters,  and  that  which  lias  most  proba- 
i)ility  in  its  favour.  The  only  difficulty  arises  from 
his  being  called  the  son  of  Baracliias,  and  not  of 
Jehoiada :  but  this  admits  of  two  explanations — 
either  that  Zechariah,  though  called  the  '  son '  of 
Jehoiada  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  really  his 
grandson,  and  sonof  Barachias,  who  perhaps  died 
l)efore  his  father  ;  or  else  that,  as  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Jews,  Jehoiada  had  two  names, 
and  Jesus  called  him  by  that  by  which  he  was 
usually  distinguished  in  his  time,  when  the  Jews 
had  acquired  a  reluctance  to  pronounce  those 
names  which,  like  that  of  Jehoiada,  contained 
the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah.  See  Doddridge,  Le 
Clerc,  Kuinoel,  Wetstein,  and  others,  on  Matt. 
xxiii.  35. 

3.  Zechariah,  described  as  one  'who  had  un- 
derstanding in  the  visions  of  God '  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  7).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  eulogium 
indicates  a  prophet,  or  simply  describes  one  emi- 
nent for  his  piety  and  faith.  During  his  lifetime 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  guided  by  his  coun- 
sels, and  prospered  :  but  went  wrong  when  death 
had  deprived  him  of  his  wise  guidance.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  Zechariah's  history.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  be  the  same  whose  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Kings  xvi.  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xxix.  1). 

4.  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeberechiah,  a  person 
whom,  together  with  Urijah  the  high  priest,  Isaiah 
took  as  a  legal  witness  of  his  marriage  with  *  the 
prophetess '  (Isa.  viii.  2).  This  was  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  and  the  choice  of  the  prophet  shows  that 
Zechariah  was  a  person  of  consequence.    Some 
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confound  him  with  the  preceding ;  but  the  dis- 
tance of  time  will  not  admit  their  identity.  H« 
may,  however,  have  been  the  descendant  of 
Asaph,  named  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  13. 

5.  Zechariah,  the  eleventh  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,  was  '  the  son  of  Berechiah,  toe 
son  of  Jddo,  the  prophet.'  The  meaning  of  the 
word  nyp  has  been  disputed,  some  affirm- 
ing that  Iddo  was  not  the  grandfather,  as  the 
formula  seems  to  indicate,  but  the  father  ol 
Zechariah,  and  thus  rendering  the  clause  with 
Jerome,  'filium  Barachiae.  filium  Addo,'  or  with, 
some  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  rhy  rov  Bapaxiov, 
v'thv  'AS5ci.  Jerome  likewise  refers  to  his  pecu- 
liar rendering  in  his  notes.  Others  of  the  fathers 
also  adopted  it,  such  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
who  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  created  by  it 
by  maintaining  that  the  one  was  the  natural, 
the  other  the  spiritual  parent,  of  the  prophet — 
Berechiah  being  his  father  Kark  Tiiv  ffdpKa,  and, 
Iddo  the  prophet,  Kara  irveCua,  Others  have  jus- 
tified this  translation  by  assigning  both  names  to 
Zechariah's  father,  as  if  he  had  worn  them  succes- 
sively at  different  periods  of  his  life,  or  as  if  one  of 
them  had  been  a  cognomen.  But  the  version  o^ 
Jerome  and  the  Seventy  is  a  false  one.  Analogy 
declares  against  it,  and  its  origin  is  to  be  traceil 
to  Ezra  V.  1,  and  vi.  14,  where  the  prophet  is 
named  only  '  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.'  The 
words  Kny""1!l  denote  merely  '  grandson  of  Iddo  * 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  216),  and  the  paternal 
name  may  have  been  omitted,  because  of  its  com- 
parative obscurity,  while  the  grand-paternal  name 
is  inserted,  because  of  its  national  popularity.  Jt 
was  a  very  foolish  mistake  of  Jerome  to  confound 
the  Iddo  named  in  connection  with  this  prophet 
as  his  ancestor  with  Iddo  the  seer,  who  flourished 
some  centuries  before  under  Jeroboam,  first  king 
of  Israel  (Hieronym.  Comment,  ad  Zach.).  The 
term  K*33  in  the  first  verse  belongs,  not  to  Iddo, 
but  to  Zechariah,  as  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
properly  render  it,  or  as  it  appears  in  Henderson's 
version — '  The  word  of  Jehovah  was  communi- 
cated to  Zechariah  (the  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son 
of  Iddo)  the  prophet.'  The  probability  is,  that 
Iddo  is  the  person  mentioned  in  Nehemiahxii.  4, 
as  one  of  the  sacerdotal  prophets,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Josliua  and  Zerubbabel. 
Berechiah,  son  of  Iddo,  and  father  of  Zechariah, 
seems  to  have  died  young,  for  in  Nehemiah  xii. 
16,  Zechariah  is  said  tobelddo's  successor,  under 
Joiakim,  son  of  Joshua.  Thus  the  prophet's  de- 
scent is,  in  Ezra,  traced  at  once  i'rom  his  grand- 
father. Compare  Gen.  xxix.  5,  and  xxxi.  28 — 
55.  Should  this  theory  be  correct,  Zechariah 
exercised  the  priestly  as  well  as  the  prophetical 
office.  The  name  signifies  one  whom  Jehovah 
remembers — a  name  very  common  among  the 
Jews  (three  others  bearing  it  seem  also  to  have 
been  proj)hets),  and  not  therefore  specially  given  to 
this  inspired  agent,  as  Jerome  thought,  because 
in  his  days  nmju-l)  Kuplov,  remembrance  of  God 
and  of  his  kindness  prevailed  intensely  among 
the  returned  exiles. 

Zechariah  seems  to  have  entered  upon  his 
office  in  early  youth  (Zech.  ii.  4).  The  period 
of  his  introduction  to  it  is  specified  as  the  eighth 
month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  a  very  short 
time  later  than  the  prophet  Haggai.  The  mission 
of  Zechariah  had  especial  reference  to  the  affaiif 
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of  the  nation  that  had  l)eeii  restored  to  its  terri- 
tory. The  second  edict,  granting  permission  to 
rebuild  tlie  temple,  liad  been  issueil,and  the  office 
of  Zecliariah  was  to  incite  the  flagging  zeal  of  the 
people,  in  order  that  the  auspicious  period  might 
Ite  a  season  of  religious  revival,  as  well  as  of  ec- 
clesiastical re-organization;  and  that  the  theo- 
cratic spirit  might  resume  its  former  tone  and 
energy  in  (he  breasts  of  all  who  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  restoring  the  '  holy  and  beautiful 
house,'  where  their  fathers  had  ])raised  Jehovah. 
The  prophet  assures  them  of  success  in  tlie  work 
of  re-erecting  the  sacred  edifice,  despite  of  every 
combination  against  them  ;  for  Zerubbabel '  should 
bring  forth  the  head  stone  with  shouting,  Grace, 
grace  unto  it — comforts  them  with  a  solemn  pledge 
that,  amidst  fearful  revolutions  and  conquests  by 
which  other  nations  were  to  be  swept  away,  they 
should  remairx  uninjured  ;  for,  says  Jehovah, '  He 
that  toucheth  you  toucheth  the  apple  of  mine 
eye  ' — sketches  in  a  few  vivid  touches  the  bless- 
ings and  glory  of  the  advent  of  Messiah — im- 
parts consolation  to  those  who  were  mourning 
over  their  unworthiness,  and  pronounces  a  heavy 
doom  on  the  selfish  and  disobedient,  and  on  such 
as  in  a  remote  age,  imbibing  their  spirit,  'should 
fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief.'  The 
pseudo-Epiplianius  records  some  prodigies 
wrought  by  Zechariah  in  the  land  of  Chaldsea, 
and  some  wondrous  oracles  which  he  delivered ; 
and  he  and  Dorotheus  both  agree  in  declaring 
that  the  prophet  died  in  Judaea  in  a  good  old  age, 
and  was  buried  beside  his  colleague  Haggai. 

Book. — The  book  of  Zechariah  consists  of  four 
general  divisions. 

I.  The  introduction  or  inaugural  discourse  (ch. 
i.  1-16). 

II.  A  series  of  nine  visions,  extending  onwards 
to  ch.  vii.,  communicated  to  the  prophet  in  tlie 
third  month  after  his  installation.  These  visions 
were, 

1.  A  rider  on  a  roan  horse  among  the  myrtle- 
trees,  with  his  equestrian  attendants,  who  report  to 
him  the  peace  of  the  world,  symbolizing  the  fit- 
ness of  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
of  God,  his  people's  protector. 

2.  Four  horns,  symbols  of  the  oppressive  ene- 
mies by  which  Judah  had  been  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded, and  four  carpenters,  by  whom  these  horns 
are  broken,  emblems  of  tlie  destruction  of  these 
anti-theocratic  powers. 

3.  A  man  with  a  measuring-line  describing  a 
wider  circumference  for  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  as 
its  population  was  to  receive  a  vast  increase,  fore- 
showing that  many  more  Jews  would  return  from 
Babylon  and  join  their  countrymen,  and  indi- 
cating the  conversion  of  heathen  nations  under 
the  Messiah,  when  out  of  Zion  should  go  forth 
the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  high-priest  Joshua  before  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  with  Satan  at  his  right  hand  to  oppose 
him.  Tiie  sacerdotal  representative  of  the  people, 
clad  in  the  filthy  garments  in  which  he  had  re- 
turned from  captivity,  seems  to  be  a  type  of  the 
guilt  and  degradation  of  his  coimtry  ;  while  for- 
giveness and  restoration  are  the  blessings  which 
the  pontiff  symbolically  receives  from  Jehovah, 
when  he  is  reclad  in  holy  apparel  and  crowned 
with  a  spotless  turban,  the  vision  at  the  same  time 
stretching  into  far  futurity,  and  including  the 
advent  of  Jehovah's  servant  the  Branch. 
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5.  A  golden  lamp-stand  fed  from  two  olive- 
trees,  one  growing  on  each  side,  an  image  of  th» 
value  and  divine  glory  of  the  theocracy  as  now 
seen  in  the  restored  Jewish  church,  supportetl, 
not '  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,'  and  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
old  theocracy  in  the  Christian  church,  which  e«» 
lightens  the  world  through  the  continuous  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Dr.  Stouard,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Zechariah,  without  foundation 
supposes  that  this  candelabrum  had  twice  seven 
lamps,  seven  on  each  side,  emblematizing  the 
church  of  God  in  both  dispensations,  Jewish  and 
Christian.) 

6.  A  flying  roll,  the  breadth  of  the  temple- 
porch,  containing  on  its  one  side  cui-ses  against 
the  ungodly,  and  on  its  other  anatnemas  against 
the  immoral,  denoting  that  the  head  of  the  theo- 
cracy, the  Lord  of  the  temple,  would  from  his 
place  punish  those  who  violated  either  the  first  or 
the  second  table  of  his  law  (Hengstenbergs 
Christol.  ii,  45). 

7.  A  woman  in  an  ephah  (at  length  pressed 
down  into  it  by  a  sheet  of  lead  laid  over  its 
mouth),  borne  along  in  the  air  by  two  female 
figures  with  storks'  wings,  representing  the  sia 
and  punishment  of  the  nation.  The  fury,  whose 
name  is  Wickedness,  is  repressed,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  land  of  Shinar ;  i.  e.  idolatry,  in  the 
persons  of  the  captive  Jews,  was  for  ever  removed 
at  that  period  from  the  Holy  Land,  and,  as  it 
were,  taken  to  Babylon,  the  home  of  image-wor- 
ship (for  another  meaning,  see  Jahn's  Introduc- 
tion, Turner's  translation,  p.  428). 

8.  Four  chariots  issuing  from  two  copper 
mountains  and  drawn  respectively  by  red,  black, 
white,  and  spotted  horses,  the  vehicles  of  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  a  hieroglyph  of  the  swiftness 
and  extent  of  divine  judgments  against  the  former 
oppressors  of  the  covenant  people.  Judgments 
seem  issuing  from  God's  holy  habitation  in  the 
midst  of  the  'mountains  which  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,'  or  from  between  those  two  hills,  the 
ravine  dividing  which  forms  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  directly  under  the  temple  mountain, 
where  dwelt  the  head  of  the  theocracy. 

9.  The  last  scene  is  not  properly  a  vision,  but 
an  oracle  in  connection  with  the  preceding  visions, 
and  in  reference  to  a  future  symbolical  act  to  be 
performed  by  the  prophet.  In  presence  of  a  de- 
portation of  Jews  from  Babylon,  the  prophet  was 
cliarged  to  place  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Joshua 
the  high-priest,  a  symbol  which,  whatever  was  its 
immediate  signification,  was  designed  to  prefigure 
the  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity  of  the  man 
whose  name  is  Branch,  who  should  sit  as  'a 
priest  upon  his  throne.' 

The  meaning  of  all  the  preceding  varied  images 
and  scenes  is  explained  to  the  prophet  by  an  at 
tendant  angelus  interpres. 

III.  A  collection  of  four  oracles  delivered  al 
various  times  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  and 
partly  occasioned  by  a  request  of  the  nation  to  be 
divinely  informed,  whether,  now  on  their  happy 
return  to  their  fatherland,  the  month  of  Jerusa- 
lem's overthrow  should  be  registered  in  their  sacred 
calendar  as  a  season  of  fasting  and  humiliation. 
The  prophet  declares  that  these  times  should 
in  future  ages  be  observed  as  festive  solemnities. 

I"V.  The  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  1 1th  chapters  con- 
tain a  variety  of  prophecies  unfolding  the  fortumi 
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»f  the  people,  their  safety  in  the  midst  of  Alexan- 
der's expedition,  and  their  victories  under  the 
Maccabaian  chieftains,  including  the  fate  of  many 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  Hadrach  (Persia), 
Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Philistia. 

V.  The  remaining  three  chapters  graphically 
portray  the  future  condition  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  Messianic  times,  and  contain  allusions 
to  the  siege  of  the  city,  the  means  of  escape  by 
the  cleaving  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  a  sym- 
bol of  twilight  breaking  into  day,  and  living 
water  issuing  from  Jerusalem,  concluding  with  a 
blissful  vision  of  the  enlarged  prosperity  and 
holiness  of  the  theocratic  metropolis,  wlien  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses  shall  be  inscribed  '  holiness 
unto  the  Lord.' 

Integrity. — The  genuineness  of  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Zechariah,  from  ch.  ix.  to  xv.,  has  been 
disputed.  Among  the  first  to  suggest  doubt  on 
this  subject  was  Joseph  Mede,  who  referred  chaps, 
ix.,  X.,  and  xi.  to  an  earlier  date,  and  ascribed 
them  to  Jeremiah.  Remarking  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
9,  10,  he  says  :  '  It  may  seem  the  Evangelist  would 
inform  us  that  those  latter  chapters  ascribed  to 
Zachary,  namely,  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  &c., 
are  indeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremy,  and  that  the 
Jews  had  not  rightly  attributed  them.  Certainly, 
if  a  man  weigli  the  contents  of  some  of  them, 
they  should  in  likelihood  be  of  an  elder  dale  than 
the  time  of  Zachary,  namely,  before  the  capti- 
vity ;  for  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  were  scarce 

in  being  after  that  time As  for  their  being 

joined  to  the  prophecies  of  Zachary,  that  proves 
no  more  they  are  his  than  the  like  adjoining  of 
Agur's  proverbs  to  Solomon's  proves  that  they  are 
therefore  Solomon's,  or  that  all  the  psalms  are 
David's  because  joined  in  one  volume  with  Da- 
vid's psalms'  {Epist.  xxxi.).  His  opinion  was 
adopted  in  England  by  Hammond,  Kidder,  New- 
come,  Whiston,  and  Seeker,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed, with  variations,  on  the  continent  by 
Fliigge  {Die  Weissagung,  D.  p.  Zach.  ubersetzt, 
&c.,  1784);  by  Bertholdt  {Einleit.  p.  1701);  by 
Rosenmiiller  in  his  Scholia,  though  in  the  first 
edition  he  defended  the  genuineness  of  these 
chapters;  by  Eichhorn  (£m/ei^.) ;  Corrodi  {Be- 
leuchtung des Bihelcanons,\.  107) ;  andDe Wette, 
iu  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Einleitimg,  though 
in  the  last  edition  he  says  in  the  preface,  'I  feel 
constrained  to  adhere  to  Koester's  opinion  of  tlie 
second  part  of  Zechariah  ;'  Hitzig  {Stud,  und 
Krit.,  1830);  Credner  (Joe?,  67);  Knobel  (£)«• 
Prophetism,  &c,  Th.  ii.  s.  284);  Forberg  {Com- 
ment, in  Zach.  Vaticin.,  pars  i.).  Pye  Smith 
{Principles  of  Interpretation  applied  to  the  Pro- 
phecies, p.  65),  and  Davidson  {Sacred  Herme- 
neiUics),  also  deny  these  later  chapters  to  be  the 
production  of  Zechariah. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  integrity  of  this  portion 
of  Zechaiiah  has  been  defended  by  Jahn  {Intro- 
duction, pt.  ii.  §  161),  Carpzov  {Critica  Sacra, 
p.  848),  Beckhaus  {Integritdt  d.  Proph.  Schrif- 
ten,  p.  337),  Koester  {Meletemata  Crit.  et  Exeget. 
in  Zach.  part.  post.  p.  10),  Hengstenberg  {d.  In- 
tegritdt d.  Sacharjah,  in  his  Beitrdge,  i.  361), 
and  Blayney  {Minor  Proph.  p.  362).  The  theory 
of  Mede  was  suggested  by  the  difficulty  arising 
irom  the  quotation  in  Matthew,  and,  rejecting 
other  hypotheses,  he  says : — '  It  is  certain  that 
Jeremiah's  prophecies  are  digested  in  no  order, 
but  only  as  it  seems  they  came  to  light  in  the 


scribes'  hands.  Hence  sometimes  all  is  endfd 
with  Zedekiah,  then  we  are  brought  back  to 
Jehoiakim,  then  to  Zedekiah  again,  &c.  Where- 
by it  seems  they  came  not  to  light  to  be  enrolled 
secundtim  ordinem  temporis,  nor  all  together, 
but  as  it  happened  in  so  distracted  a  time.  And 
why  might  not  some  not  be  found  till  the  return 
from  captivity,  and  he  approved  by  Zechariah, 
and  so  put  to  bis  volume  according  to  the  time 
of  their  finding  and  approbation  by  him,  and 
after  that  some  other  prophecies  yet  added  to  his?' 
{Epist.  Ixi.)  The  others  who  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  real  authorship  of  them.  Eiclihorn  ascribes 
one  portion  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the 
other  sections  to  a  period  before  the  exile  ;  while 
Corrodi  places  the  fourteenth  chapter  as  low  as 
the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Bertholdt  sup- 
poses the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  to  be 
the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah, 
referred  to  in  Isaiah  viii.  2,  and  the  remaining 
three  to  be  the  composition  of  an  anonymous 
author  who  lived  under  Josiah,  and  of  course 
before  the  captivity.  Rosenmiiller  is  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  second  part  is  the  work  of  one 
author  who  lived  under  Uzziah.  Flugge  arbitrarily 
divides  it  into  no  less  than  nine  sections,  referring 
them  to  different  times  and  authors,  but  yet 
ascribing  the  ninth  chapter  to  the  Zechariah 
spoken  of  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  5.  Newcome  places 
the  first  three  chapters,  as  to  date  of  authorship, 
before  the  overthrow  of  Israel,  and  the  last  three 
before  the  captivity  of  Judah.  Hitzig  and  Cred- 
ner  carry  back  the  period  of  their  authorship  to 
the  age  of  Ahaz,  or  before  it.  Knobel  finds  in 
them  a  diversity  both  of  authors  and  times ;  and 
his  opinion  is  partly  adopted  by  Dr.  Davidson. 
This  great  variety  of  opinion  is  proof  that  these 
conflicting  views  are  the  result  of  peculiar  tastes 
and  fancies. 

Many  of  the  arguments  against  tlie  genuineness 
of  this  latter  portion  of  Zechariah  rest  on  peculiar 
interpretations  of  liis  language,  making  it  refer 
to  events  that  happened  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  prophet  flourished.  But  this  exegesis  is  not 
in  all  points  correct.  Ephraim  is  indeed  spoken 
of,  though  that  kingdom  was  overthrown  186  years 
before  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  ; 
and  it  is  inferred  that  the  author  of  such  oracles 
must  have  lived  when  Ephraim  was  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  It  may  be  said,  in  reply, 
that  vast  numbers  of  the  ten  tribes  returned  with 
their  brethren  of  Judah  from  captivity  ;  and  we 
find  (ch.  xii.  1)  Israel  used  as  a  name  for  all  the 
tribes.  In  Malachi,  too,  we  find  Israel  used  after 
the  captivity  in  contrast  to  Jerusalem.  Zechariah 
never  characterizes  Ephraim  as  a  separate  poli- 
tical confederation  ;  nor,  as  Henderson  remarks, 
'  is  there  any  thing,  but  the  contrary,  to  induce  the 
conclusion  that  a  king  reigned  in  Judah  in  the 
days  of  the  author.'  The  jiredictions  in  this  latter 
part,  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  past  events,  are 
most  correctly  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  Egyptian 
expedition  of  Alexander,  the  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prophets  before  the  Babylonian  captivity 
threatened  a  deportation  to  Babylon ;  Zechariah, 
living  after  that  event,  menaces  a  Roman  invasion 
and  slavery.  Little  force  can  be  placed  in  any 
argument  based  on  an  imagined  difference  of 
style  in  the  former  and  latter  chapters  of  thii 
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prophecy.  The  introductory  notices  to  tlie  separate 
oracles  recorded  in  the  early  iwrtion  of  the  book, 
are  either  not  found  in  the  last  section,  or  are  very 
different  in  form  (comp.  i.  1-7 ;  iv.  8;  vi.  9,  with 
ix.  1  ;  xi.  4).  But  we  are  too  ignorant  of  many 
circumstances  in  the  prophet's  history  to  speculate 
on  the  causes  of  such  cliange  ;  or  if  we  are  unable 
to  discover  any  aesthetical  or  religious  reasons  for 
the  alteration,  it  is  surely  rash  to  come  on  such 
grounds  to  a  decision  of  diversity  of  authorship. 
Introductory  formulae  as  different  as  those  in 
Zechariah  occur  in  other  books,  whose  sameness 
of  style  is  admitted  as  proof  of  identity  of  author- 
ship, as  in  Amos,  where  the  application  of  the  same 
principles  of  criticism  would  '  dismember  it,'  and 
assign  its  composition  to  three  different  authors. 
Nor  is  tlie  difference  of  style  of  the  former  and  lat- 
ter portions  of  Zechariah  greater  than  the  different 
topics  treated  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
difference  of  style  is  not  very  striking ;  and  such 
difi'erence  is  often  a  fallacious  ground  of  judg- 
ment. Would  the  difference  of  style  in  such 
volumes  as  Aiicient  Christia7nty  and  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Enthusiasm  warrant  us  to  de- 
clare them  the  works  of  different  authors  ?  It  is 
also  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  portion  of  Zechariah,  that  the  arranger  and 
editor  of  the  Hebrew  canon  gave  it  the  place 
which  it  now  occupies ;  for  it  is  also  found  in  the 
.Septuagint,  executed  three  centuries  before  the 
composition  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  chief  ar- 
gument against  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters, 
and  that  which  seems  to  have  suggested  all  the 
varied  iiypercritical  judgments  on  the  text,  is  that 
expressed  by  IMede :  '  There  is  no  Scripture  saith 
they  are  Zechariah's,  but  there  is  Scripture  saith 
tiiey  are  Jeremiahs  '  (  Works,  p.  786).  The  ques- 
tion, then,  resolves  itself  into  tiie  consideration  of 
the  passage  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  referred  in  our  text 
to  Jeremiah,  but  now  found  in  Zechariah.  We 
cannot  accede  to  the  supposition  of  Dopke 
{Hermeneutik,  p.  212)  and  Kuinoel  (Comm., 
in  loc),  that  Matthew  quoted  some  unjjub- 
lished  apocryplial  Jeremiaii,  perhaps  such  a  one 
as  that  to  wliich  Jerome  refers,  as  having  found 
it  among  the  Nazarenes,  and  of  which  a  por- 
tion containing  analogous  language  is  yet  extant 
in  a  Sahidic  lectionary  in  the  Codex  Hunting' 
toniamis,  5,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the 
Coptic  language  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St. 
Germain  in  Paris.  This  passage,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Henderson,  at  once  betrays  itself  to  be  a 
clumsy  imitation,  designed  to  solve  the  very  dif- 
ficulty on  which  we  are  writing.  We  must  also 
dismiss  at  once  all  the  neological  theories  which 
rest  on  any  supposed  error  of  quotation  made  by 
the  Evangelist,  condemning  utterly  the  remark  of 
Fritzshe,  that  the  discrepancy  arose  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist,  'per  memoriae  errorem'  (Comment. 
in  Matt.,  p.  801).  Nor  is  there  any  extrication  from 
the  difficulty  in  supposing,  with  Eisner,  that  the 
reference  of  the  Evangelist  is  to  the  transaction 
recorded  in  Jer.  xxxii.  8,  or  in  hinting,  with 
Eusebius  (Hi^t.  Eccles.  x.  4),  that  the  oracle 
cited  has  been  falsified  by  the  Jews.  Another 
conjecture  without  warrant  is  to  aflirm  that  the 
name  Jeremiah  was  the  technical  appellation  of 
the  third  great  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  that  any  quotation  from  the  minor  prophets 
biay  be  referred  to  him,  not  as  its  author,  but  aa 
Uie  title  of  that  collection,  from  one  of  the  books 
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of  which  it  is  taken  (Lighffoot's  Works,  oy  Pifc 
man,  vol.  xi.  p.  344).  Such  hypotheses  plainly 
lead  us  to  look  for  some  corruption  in  the  text. 
That  there  is  a  difference  of  reading  was  a  fact 
early  known.  It  may  be  that  the  proper  name 
was  omitted  altogether,  or  rather  not  inserted  at 
all  by  the  Evangelist,  that  he  only  wrote  5ia  toi) 
irpo(pi]Tov.  Augustine  testifies  that  MSS.  were 
found  in  his  days  wanting  the  word  'lepc^tou.  It 
is  not  found  either  in  the  most  ancient  and  faith- 
ful version,  the  Syriac,  nor  in  the  Verona  and 
Vercelli  Latin  MSS.  It  is  wanting  also  in  MSS. 
33,  157,  and  in  the  Polyglott  Persic,  in  the  mo- 
dem Greek,  and  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  Luc.  Brug. 
Other  codices  and  versions  read  Zaxtipiov,  such 
£is  MS.  22,  and  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  in  the 
margin — a  reading  which  was  approved  of  by 
Origen  and  Eusebius.  Griesbach  (Nov.  Test.,  in 
loc).  Dr.  Henderson,  and  others,  believing  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic, 
think  the  original  was  simply  ^'•2311  lO,  '  by 
the  prophet,'  and  that  the  Greek  translator  mis- 
taking the  T  for  T  in  the  word  ^''2,  read  T3,  and 
thinking  it  a  contraction  for  TnDT'3,  rendered  it 
Sia  'lepefilov  roO  TrpocpiiTov ;  but  this  tlieory  rests 
upon  a  foundation  which  we  do  not  regard  as  te- 
nable, viz.,  that  the  original  of  Matthew  was  com- 
posed in  Aramaic,  and  that  our  present  Gospel  is 
only  an  anonymous  translation.  If  the  authority 
of  MSS.  be  now  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  the 
name  'lepe/xlov,  then  the  error  may  have  arisen  on 
the  part  of  some  early  copyist  meeting  with  the 
contracted  form  Zpiov,  and  mistaking  it  for  Ipiov. 
The  various  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  the  differ- 
ent lections  in  MSS.  and  versions,  seem  to  point  to 
some  such  change  and  error  in  the  course  of  early 
transcription.  Or,  lastly,  we  may  refer  to  the 
theory  of  Hengstenberg  (Christologie,  ii.  189), 
who  imagines  that  Matthew  names  Jei-emiah,  and 
not  Zechariah,  on  purpose  to  turn  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  fact  that  Zechariah's  jirophecy 
was  but  a  reiteration  of  a  fearful  oracle  in  Jer. 
xviii.,  xix.,  wliich  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  utter 
destruction  and  abandonment  of  the  Jewish  people. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  any  exegesis  of 
the  passage,  so  as  either  to  vindicate  or  refute  the 
view  of  Hengstenberg ;  only,  to  make  it  intelligible, 
we  add,  that  in  his  opinion  Jeremiah  had  already, 
by  the  breaking  of  a  potter's  vessel,  portrayed  the 
fearful  ruin  of  the  people  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion  ;  and  as  the  oracle  of  Zechariah  is  a  vir- 
tual repetition  of  this  fearful  commination  to  be 
inflicted  again  in  Messianic  times,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  national  rejection  of  the  Son  of  God, 
so  the  evangelist  wishes  to  remind  his  readers  that 
the  field  of  blood,  now  purchased  by  the  *  reward 
of  iniquity,'  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  had  been 
long  ago  a  scene  of  prophetic  doom,  in  which 
awful  disaster  had  been  symbolically  predicted  ; 
that  the  present  purchase  of  that  field  with  the 
traitor's  price  renewed  the  prophecy  and  revived 
the  curse — a  curse  pronounced  of  old  by  Jeremiah, 
and  once  fulfilled  in  the  Babylonian  siege,  a 
curse  reiterated  by  Zechariah,  and  again  to  be 
verified  in  the  Roman  desolation.  Such  a  theory 
is  at  least  preferable  to  that  of  such  critics  a» 
Glassius  and  Erischmuth,  who  believed  that  the 
quotation  in  Matthew  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
oracles  from  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah,  while  Je- 
remiah only  is  named  as  the  earlier  and  now 
illustrious  of  the  two. 
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Style. — The  language  of  Zechaiiah  lias  not  the 
purity  and  freshness  of  a  former  age.  Some  of  its 
solecisms  are  noticed  by  De  Wette  (Einleit. 
$249).  A  slight  tinge  of  Chaldaism  pervades 
the  composition.  The  symbols  with  which  he 
abounds  are  obscure,  and  their  prosaic  structure 
is  diffuse  and  unvaried.  The  rhythm  of  his  poetry 
is  unequal,  and  its  parallelisms  are  inharmonious 
and  disjointed.  His  language  has  in  many  phrases 
a  close  alliance  with  that  of  the  other  prophets, 
and  occasional  imitations  of  tliem,  especially  of 
Ezekiel,  characterize  his  oracles.  He  is  also  pe- 
culiar in  his  introduction  of  spiritual  beings  into 
his  prophetic  scenes. 

Commentaries. — Der  Proph.  Zach-  Ausgelegt 
durch,  Mart.  Luthern.  Vitemberg,  1528;  Phil. 
Melanchthonis  Comment,  in  Proph.  Zach.  1553 ;  J. 
J.  Grynaei  Comment,  in  Zach.  Genevae,  1581  ; 
J.  H.  Ursini  Comment,  in  Proph.  Zach.  1652; 
C.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  lib.  Proph.  Zach.  1734; 
B.  G.  Flugge,  Die  Weissagungen  toelche  beg 
den  Schrift.  des  Proph.  Zach.  beygebogen  sind, 
S[C.  1788  ;  F.  Venema,  Sermones  Academ.  in  lib. 
Proph.  Zach.  1 789 ;  Koester,  Meletemata  Crit. 
4fC.  1818  ;  Forberg,  Comm.  Crit.  et  Exeget.  in 
Zach.  1824;  Rosenmiilleri  Scholia,  pars  sept. 
1828  ;  Hengstenberg's  Christology,  Keith's  trans- 
lation, vol.  ii.  1839;  B.  Blaney,  Acmi  Translation 
of  Zech.  Oxf.  1797;  W.  Newcome,  Minor  Pro- 
phets, 1785;  Comment,  on  the  Vision  of  Zee  ha- 
riah  the  Proph.,  by  John  Stouard,  D.D.,  1824 ; 
Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  Comment,  on  the  Proph.  of 
Zech.,  translated,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  A.  M'Caul, 
A.M.,  1837  ;  Henderson,  Oti  the  Minor  Prophets, 
1845.— J.  E. 

6.  Zechariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 
■See  John  the  Baptist. 

ZEDEKIAH,  son  of  Josiah,  the  twentieth  and 
last  king  of  Jujah,  was,  in  place  of  his  brother 
Jehoiakim,  set  on  the  throne  by  Nebuahadnezzar, 
who  changed  his  name  from  Mattaniah  to  that 
by  which  he  is  ordinarily  spoken  of.  As  the 
vassal  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
which,  however,  he  observed  only  till  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  fc)r  throwing  off  his  yoke.  Suc- 
cess in  sucii  an  undertaking  was  not  likely  to 
attend  his  efforts.  His  heart  was  not  right  be- 
fore God,  and  therefore  was  he  left  without  di- 
vine succour.  Corrupt  and  weak,  he  gave  him- 
self up  into  the  hands  of  his  nobles,  and  lent  an 
ear  to  false  prophets;  while  the  faitliful  lessons 
of  Jeremiah  were  unwelcome,  and  repaid  by  in- 
carceration. Like  all  of  his  class,  he  was  unable 
to  follow  good,  and  became  the  slave  of  wicked 
men,  afraid  alike  of  his  own  nobility  and  of  his 
foreign  enemies.  By  his  folly  and  wickedness  he 
brouglit  the  state  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Yet  the 
danger  did  not  open  his  eyes.  Instead  of  looking 
to  Jehovah,  he  threw  himself  for  support  on 
Egypt,  when  the  Chaldaean  came  into  the  land 
and  laid  siege  to  his  capital.  The  siege  was  be- 
gun on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
did  Jerusalem  effectually  withstand  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  the 
city  was  stormed  and  taken  (b.c.  688),  when 
Zedekiah,  who  had  fled,  was  captured  on  the  road 
to  Jericho.  Judgment  was  speedily  executed :  his 
BODS  were  slain  before  his  eyes,  and  he  himself 
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was  deprived  of  sight  and  sent  in  chains  to  Ba- 
bylon, where  he  died  in  prison  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17, 
seq. ;  xxv.  1,  seq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10,  sq. ; 
Jer.  xxviii. ;  xxxiv. ;  xxxvii. ;  xxxviii. ;  xxxix.; 
lii.;  Ezek.  xvii.  15).— J.R.  B. 

ZELOPHEHAD,  son  of  Hepher,  a  descendant 
of  Joseph,  who  had  no  sons,  but  five  daughters. 
These  came  to  Moses  and  Eleazar  when  now  at  the 
edge  of  the  promised  land,  to  lay  their  case  before 
them  for  adjudication.  Their  father  had  died  in 
the  wilderness,  leaving  no  male  child.  The 
daughters  thought  themselves  entitled  to  take 
their  father's  share  of  the  land.  Moses  on  this 
brought  their  cause  before  Jehovah,  who  ordered 
that  they  should  receive  their  father's  inheritance, 
taking  occasion  to  establish  the  general  rule  :  *  If  a 
man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause 
his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter,'  and 
failing  daughters,  to  his  next  of  kin  CNum.  xxvi. 
33;  xxvii.  1,  sq.     Compare  Josh.  xvii.  3,  sq.) — 

J.  R.  B. 

ZEMER.  In  our  version  of  Dent.  xiv.  5, 
"IpJ  zemer,  is  rendered  Chamois;  Sept.  Kafii\- 
XondpSaKis  ;  Vulg.  Camelopardalus ;  Luther,  in 
his  German  translation,  adopts  Elend,  or  '  Elk  ;' 
and  the  old  Spanish  version,  from  the  Hebrew, 
has  '  Cabra  montes.'*  All,  however,  under- 
stand zemer  to  be  a  clean  ruminant ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  Mosaic  enumeration  of  clean  ani- 
mals would  not  include  such  as  were  totally  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  at  best 
oiily  known  to  them  from  specimens  seen  in 
Egypt,  consisting  of  presents  sent  from  Nubia,  or 
in  pictures  on  the  walls  of  temples.  The  Ca- 
melopardalis  or  Giraffe  is  exclusively  an  inha- 
bitant of  Southern  Africa,  and  therefore  could  not 
come  in  the  way  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The 
same  objection  af  plies  to  the  Elk,  because  that 
species  of  deer  never  appears  further  to  the  south 
than  Noithern  Germany  and  Poland ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  Chamois,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
our  version,  though  it  did  exist  in  the  mountains 
of  Greece,  and  is  still  found  in  Central  Asia,  there 
is  no  vestige  of  its  having  at  any  time  frequented 
Libanus  or  any  other  part  of  Syria.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  more  propriety  refer  to  the  rumi- 
nants indigenous  in  the  regions  which  were  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  sacred  legislator,  and  we 
may  commence  by  observing  that  11DT  zemer  is 
a  term  which,  in  the  slightly  altered  form  of 
zammer,  is  still  used  in  Persia  and  India  for 
any  large  species  of  ruminants,  particularly  those 
of  the  stag  kind,  which  are  commonly  denomi. 
nated  Rusa,  a  subgenus  of  deer  established  in 
Griffith's  translation  of  Cuvier's  '  Animal  King- 
dom.' In  the  sacred  text,  however,  the  word 
zemer  is  not  generical,  but  strictly  specific.  Ail, 
or  '  stag,'  is  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  and,  as 
well  as  several  Antilopidae,  in  the  same  verse :  we 
must,  therefore,  look  for  an  animal  not  hitherto 
noticed,  and  withal  sufficiently  important  to  merit 
being  named  in  so  important  an  ordinance. 

The  only  species  that  seems  to  answer  to  the 
conditions  required  is  a  wild  sheep,  still  not 
uncommon  in  the  Mokattam  rocks  near  Cairo, 
found  in  Sinai,  and  eastward  in  the  broken  ridges 

*  Biblia  en  lengua  Espanola  traducid^  p»- 
labra  por  palabra  da  la  verdad  Hebr^yca  vpr 
muy  excellentes  letrados,  fol.    No  date. 
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of  Stony  Arabia,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Kebsch,  a  slight  mutation  of  the  old  Hebrew 
atJ'3  Cheseb,  or  ratlier  C^D  Chebes,  which  is 
applied  indeed  to  a  domestic  sheep,  one  that 
grazed ;  while  Zemer  appears  to  be  derived  from 
a  root  denoting  '  to  crop  '  or  *  feed  on  shrubs.' 


552.    [Kebsch.    Ovis  Tragelaphus.] 

This  animal  is  frequently  represented  and  hiero- 
glyphically  named  on  Egyptian  monuments,  but 
we  question  if  the  denomination  itself  be  phoneti- 
cally legible.  The  figures  in  colour  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Kebsch  of  the  modem 
Arabs,  and  a  species  or  a  variety  of  Ovis  Trage- 
laphus, or  bearded  sheep,  lately  formed  into  a 
separate  group  by  Mr.  Blyth  under  the  name  of 
Ammotragus  Barbatus.  The  Spanish  version  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  before  quoted,  appears  alone  to 
be  admissible,  for  although  the  species  is  not 
strictly  a  goat,  it  is  intermediate  between  that 
genus  and  the  sheep.  It  is  a  fearless  climber,  and 
secure  on  its  feet,  among  the  sharpest  and  most 
elevated  ridges.  In  stature  the  animal  exceeds  a 
large  domestic  sheep,  though  it  is  not  more  bulky 
of  body.  Instead  of  wool,  it  is  covered  with 
close  fine  rufous  hair:  from  the  throat  to  the 
breast,  and  on  the  upper  arms  above  the  knees, 
there  is  abundance  of  long  loose  reddish  hair, 
forming  a  compact  protection  to  the  knees  and 
brisket,  and  indicating  that  the  habits  of  the  species 
reqiiire  extraordinary  defence  while  sporting 
among  the  most  rugged  cliffs ;  thus  making  the 
name  Zemer,  '  one  that  springeth,'  if  tliat  in- 
terpretation be  trustworthy,  remarkably  correct. 
The  head  and  face  are  perfectly  ovine,  tlie  eyes 
are  bluish,  and  the  horns,  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
are  set  on  as  in  sheep ;  they  rise  obliquely,  and 
are  directed  backwards  and  outwards,  with  the 
points  bending  downwards.  The  tail,  about  nine 
inches  long,  is  heavy  and  round.  It  is  the  Mouflon 
d'Afrique  and  Mouflon  i.  Manchettes  of  French 
writers,  probably  identical  with  the  Tragelaphus 
of  Caius,  whose  specimen  came  from  Barbary. 
See  bearded  Argali  in  Griffith's  '  Animal  King- 
dom' of  Cuvier.  We  figure  a  specimen  in  the 
Paris  Museum  and  one  in  Wilkinson's  Egypt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  19' — C.  H.  S. 

ZENAS  {Zi\vas),  a  disciple  who  visited  Crete 
with  ApoUos,  bearing  seemingly  the  epistle  to 
Titus,  in  which  Paul  recommends  the  two  to  hi« 
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attentions  (Tit.  iii.  13).  He  is  called  'ttielavr 
yer  ;'  and  as  his  name  is  Greek,  it  seems  doubtful 
v/hether  he  is  so  called  as  being,  or  having  been, 
a  doctor  of  the  Jewish  law,  or  as  being  a  pleader  at 
the  Roman  tribunals.  The  most  probal)le  opinion 
is,  perhaps,  tliat  which  maKes  him  an  Hellenistic 
Jew,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Mosaical  law. 

ZEPHANIAH  (nODV  ;  Sept.  2o<^oWas),  the 
ninth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  of  tlie  Scriptures 
(Hieronym.  Prolog,  ad  Paul,  et  Eustoch.). 

Author. — The  name  of  this  prophet  has  been 
variously  explained.  Disputes  upon  it  arose  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  for  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  this  book  he  says,  '  Nomen  Sophoniae, 
alii  speculam,  alii  arcanum  Dei,  transtulerunt.' 
The  word  was  thus  derived  either  from  HDV,  he 
saw  beyond,  or  )DV,  he  hid,  witii  the  common 
affix  TV.  The  old  father  made  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  etymon  he  adopted,  as  both, 
according  to  him,  give  virtually  the  same  sense, 
— the  commission  of  a  prophet  being  virtually 
that  of  a  watchman  or  seer,  and  the  burden  of  his 
message,  some  secret  revealed  to  him  by  God. 
Abarbanel  {Preef.  in  Ezek.)  adheres  to  the  latter 
mode  of  derivation,  and  the  pseudo-Dorotheus, 
following  the  former,  translates  the  prophet's 
name  by  the  Greek  participle  aKOTrevuv.  Hiller 
and  Simonis  difl'e  ralso  in  a  similar  way — Hiller, 
taking  the  term  from  |QX,  renders  it  '  abscondidit 
se,  *'.  e.  delituit  Jehovah '  ( Onomast.  sub  voce), 
as  if  the  name  had  contained  a  mystic  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  prophet 
lived,  when  God  had  withdrawn  liimself  from  his 
apostate  people;  but  Simonis  (Onomast.  V.  2'.) 
gives  the  true  signification,  one  sanctioned  by 
Gesenius — 'abscondidit,  i.  e.  custodivit  Jehovah,' 
Jehovah  hath  guarded,  the  verb  jQV  being  used 
of  divine  protection  in  Ps.  xxvii.  5 ;  and  Ixxxiii. 
4.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  common  one 
among  the  Jews.  Contrary  to  usual  custom  the 
pedigree  of  the  prophet  is  traced  back  for  four 
generations — '  the  son  of  Cushi,  tlie  son  ot 
Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of 
Hizkiab.'  This  formal  record  of  his  lineage 
has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Zephaniah  had 
sprung  from  a  noble  stock  (Cyril,  Prcef.  ad 
Zeph.),  and  the  occuiTence  of  the  highest  name 
in  tlie  list,  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  spelled 
and  pointed  in  the  same  way  as  that  rendered 
Hezekiah  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
has  induced  some  to  identify  it  with  that  of  the 
good  king  Hezekiah,  and  to  pronounce  the 
prophet  a  cadet  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah. 
Kimclii  is  very  cautious  in  his  opinion,  and  leave? 
the  point  undecided ;  but  Aben-Ezra,  ever  ready 
to  magnify  his  nation,  at  once  concludes  thsA 
Zephaniah  was  descended  from  Hezekiah ;  and 
his  opinion  has  been  followed  by  Huet  {Demon- 
strat.  Evangel.  Propos.  iv.  303),  and  partially 
by  Eichhorn  (Einleit.  ^  693).  The  conjecture 
has  little  else  to  recommend  it  than  tlie  mere 
occurrence  of  the  royal  name.  But  it  was  not  a 
name  confined  to  royalty ;  and  had  it  been  tlie 
name  of  tlie  pious  monarch  to  which  Zephaniah'a 
genealogy  is  traced,  certainly  his  official  designa- 
tion, '  king  of  Judah,'  would  have  been  subjoined, 
in  order  to  prevent  mistake.  Such  an  addition  is 
found  in  connection  with  h;«  name  in  Prov.  xxv.  1, 
and  l%a..  xxxviii.  &.    It  forms  no  objection  to  thia 
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statement  to  affirm  iZiat  the  phrase  '  king  of  Judah ' 
is  added  to  Josiah,  and  to  aioid  re]«tition  may 
have  been  omitted  after  Hizkiah,  foi  such  regard 
to  euphony,  such  finical  delicacy,  is  no  feature  of 
Hebrew  composition.  The  argument  of  Carpzov 
(Introd.  p.  414),  copied  by  Rosenmiiller  (Proae- 
mium  in  Zeph.),  against  the  supposed  connection 
of  the  prophet  with  the  blood  royal,  is  of  no  great 
weight.  These  critics  say  that  from  Hezekiah  to 
Josiah,  in  whose  reign  Zephaniah  flourished,  are 
only  three  generations,  while  from  Hezekiah  to 
Zephaniah  four  are  reckoned  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  prophecy.  But  as  Hezekiah  reigned  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  his  successor  sat  on  the  throne  no 
less  than  fifty-five  years,  there  is  room  enough  in 
such  a  period  for  the  four  specified  descents  ;  and 
Amariah,  though  not  heir  to  the  crown,  may  have 
been  much  older  than  his  youthful  brother  Ma- 
nasseh,  who  was  crowned  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
As  there  was  at  least  another  Zephaniah,  a  con- 
spicuous personage  at  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
the  parentage  of  the  prophet  may  have  been 
recounted  so  minutely  to  prevent  any  reader 
from  confounding  the  two  individuals.  The 
Jews  absurdly  reckon  that  here,  as  in  other  super- 
scriptions, the  persons  recorded  as  a  prophet's 
ancestors  were  themselves  endowed  with  the  pro- 
phetic spirit.  The  so-called  Epiphauius  {De 
Fitis  Prophet,  cap.  xix.)  asserts  that  Zephaniah 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  of  the  hill  Sarabatha, 
airh  opovs  'XapafiaOd.  The  existence  of  the  pro- 
phet is  known  only  from  his  oracles,  and  these 
have  no  biograjihical  sketches ;  so  that  our  know- 
ledge of  this  man  of  God  comprises  only  the  fact 
and  the  results  of  his  inspiration.  It  may  be 
safely  inferred,  however,  that  he  laboured  with 
Josiah  in  the  pious  work  of  re-establishing  the 
worship  of  Jeliovah  in  the  land. 

Affe. — It  is  recorded  (ch.  i.)  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him  '  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the 
son  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah.'  We  have  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  flourished  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  Josiah 's  reign.  In  the  second  chapter 
(vers.  13-15)  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  fall  of  that  ancient  city  happened  about 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  oracles  also,  he  denounces  various 
forms  of  idolatry,  and  specially  the  remnant  of 
Baal.  The  reformation  of  Josiah  began  in  the 
twelfth,  and  was  completed  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign.  So  thorough  was  his  extirpation  of 
the  idolatrous  riles  and  hierarchy  which  defiled 
his  kingdom,  that  he  burnt  down  the  groves, 
dismissed  the  priesthood,  threw  down  the  altars, 
and  made  dust  of  the  images  of  Baalim.  Zepha- 
niah must  have  prophesied  prior  to  this  religious 
revolution,  while  some  remains  of  Baal  were  yet 
secreted  in  the  land,  or  between  the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth  years  of  the  royal  reformer.  So  Hitzig 
(Die  12  Klei7i  Prophet.)  and  Movers  {Chronik. 
p.  234)  place  him  ;  while  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt, 
and  Jaeger,  incline  to  give  him  a  somewhat  later 
date.  At  all  events,  he  flourished  between  the 
years  b.c.  642  and  b.c.  61 1 ;  and  the  portion  of 
his  prophecy  which  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  must  have  been  delivered  prior 
to  the  year  b.c.  625,  the  year  in  which  Nineveh 
fell  (Henderson,  On  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  326). 
The  publicatiou  of  these  oracles  was,  therefore,  con- 
temporary with  a  portion  of  those  of  Jeremiah, 
for  the  word  of  the  Lord  cane  to  bim  in  the 
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thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Indeed,  the 
Jewish  tradition  is,  that  Zephaniah  had  for  his 
colleagues  Jeremiah  and  the  prophetess  Huldah, 
the  former  fixing  his  sphere  of  labour  in  the  tho- 
roughfares and  market-places,  the  latter  exer- 
cising her  honourable  vocation  in  the  college  in 
Jerusalem  (Carpzov,  Introd.  p.  415).  Koestei 
{Die  Propheten,  iii.)  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Zephaniah  was  posterior  to  Habakkuk.  His  argu- 
ments from  similarity  of  diction  are  very  trivial, 
and  the  more  so  when  we  reflect  that  all' circum- 
stances combine  in  inducing  us  to  fix  the  period 
of  Habakkuk  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  [Habak- 
kuk], immediately  before  the  Chaldaean  invasion. 

Contents. — The  book  consists  of  only  three 
chapters.  In  the  first,  the  sins  of  the  nation  are 
severely  reprimanded,  and  a  day  of  fearful  retri- 
bution is  menaced.  The  circuit  of  reference  is 
wider  in  the  second  chapter,  and  the  ungodly  and 
persecuting  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judaea 
are  also  doomed;  but  in  the  third  section,  while 
the  prophet  inveighs  bitterly  against  Jerusalem 
and  her  magnates,  he  concludes  with  the  cheering 
prospect  of  her  ultimate  settlement  and  blissful 
theocratic  enjoyment.  It  has  been  disputed  what 
the  enemies  are  with  whose  desolating  inroads  he 
threatens  Judah.  The  ordinary  and  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  the  foes  whose  period  of  invasion 
was  '  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  against  the 
fenced  cities  and  against  the  high  towers'  (ch.  i. 
16),  were  the  Chaldaeans.  Hitzig  especially,  Cra- 
mer too,  and  Eichhorn,  supposed  the  prophet  to 
refer  to  a  Scythian  invasion,  the  history  of  which 
they  imagine  has  been  preserved  by  Herodotus 
(i.  105).  But  the  general  style  of  the  oracle, 
and  the  sweeping  vengeance  which  it  menaces 
against  Assyria,  Philistia,  Ammon,  and  Cush,  as 
well  as  against  Judah,  by  some  great  and  un 
named  power,  point  to  the  Chaldaean  expedition 
which,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  Jerusalem 
waste,  and  carried  to  Babylon  its  enslaved  popu- 
lation. The  contemporary  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
contemplate  the  musterings,  onset,  and  devasta- 
tions of  the  same  victorious  hosts.  The  former 
part  of  Zephaniah's  prediction  is  'a  day  of  clouds 
and  of  thick  darkness,'  but  in  the  closing  section 
of  it  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous  :  '  The  King 
of  Israel,  the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  He  will 
rejoice  over  thee  with  joy ;  He  will  rest  in  his 
love.' 

Sti/le. — We  cannot  by  any  means  award  so 
low  a  character  to  Zephaniah's  style  as  is  done 
by  De  Wette  (Etileit.  §  245),  who  describes  it  as 
being  often  heavy  and  tedious.  It  has  not  the 
sustained  majesty  of  Isaiah,  or  the  sublime  and 
original  energy  of  Joel :  it  has  no  prominent  fea- 
ture of  distinction ;  yet  its  delineations  are  gra- 
phic, and  many  of  its  touches  are  bold  and 
striking.  For  example,  in  tlie  first  chapter  the 
prophet  groups  together  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
national  idolatry  several  characteristic  exhibition 
of  its  forms  and  worship.  The  verses  are  not 
tame  and  prosaic  portraiture,  but  form  a  series  of 
vivid  sketches.  The  poet  seizes  on  the  more 
strange  peculiarities  of  the  heathen  worship — ut- 
tering denunciations  on  the  remnant  of  Baal,  the 
worshippers  of  Chemarim — the  star-adorers,  th« 
devotees  of  Malcham,  the  fanatics  who  clad 
themselves  in  strange  apparel,  and  those  who  in 
some  superstitious  mummery  leapt  upon  the 
threshold  (Bochart,  Eier.  cap.  36).    Not  a  few 
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verses  occur  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy  which, 
in  tone  and  dignity,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  as- 
•ociated  with  the  more  distinguished  effusions  of 
the  Hebrew  bards.  A  few  paronomasias  occur 
(i.  15  and  ii.  1-4);  and  occasionally  there  is  a 
peculiar  repetition  of  a  leading  word  in  the  forma- 
tion ofa  climax  (ii.  15).  Jahn  {Introd.  §  132)  and 
Eichhorn  assert  that  Zephaniah  has  borrowed  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  earlier  prophets, 
especially  from  Isaiah ;  yet  the  similarity  of  such 
passages  as  Isa.  xxxiv.  11  to  Zgph.  ii.  14,  or 
Isa.  xlvii.  8  to  Zeph.  ii.  15,  or  Isa.  xviii.  1 
to  Zeph.  iii.  10,  or  Isa.  xvi.  6  to  Zeph.  ii.  8, 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  Zephaniah  was 
Isaiah's  imitator.  The  clauses  of  resemblance 
are  idiomatic  in  nature,  and  seem  to  have  been 
of  proverbial  force  and  currency,  so  that  botli 
prophets  may  have  taken  them  from  the  national 
tMUS  loquendi.  Coincidences  of  expression  have 
also  been  noted  between  Zephaniah  and  some  of 
lis  contemporaries,  particularly  Jeremiah  (Eich. 
Einleit.  §  595;  Rosen.  Proaem.  vi.)  Between 
Zeph.  i.  5  and  Jar.  viii.  2,  we  can  perceive  little 
similarity  of  language,  though  the  same  supersti- 
tious custom  is  referred  to,  and  a  comparison  of 
Zeph.  i.  12  with  Jer.  xlviii.  11,  leads  to  such  a 
conclusion  as  we  have  already  stated,  as  the  phrase 
common  to  both  passages — '  settled  on  the  lees' — 
must  have  been  one  in  wide  circulation  in  a  wine 
country  like  Judaea.  It  was  altogether  ground- 
less, therefore,  in  some  of  the  older  critics,  such 
as  Isidore  and  Schmidius  (Prolegom.  in  Sophon.), 
to  style  Zephaniah  the  abbreviator  of  Jeremiah. 
Resemblances  have  also  been  traced  between 
Zephaniah  and  Amos,  and  between  him  and  liis 
successor  Ezekiel ;  but  to  call  these  imitations,  is 
rash  indeed,  if  we  reflect  on  the  similarity  of  the 
topics  discussed,  the  peculiar  range  of  imagery 
and  phraseology  which  is  common  to  Hebrew  pro- 
phetic poetry,  and  which  was  the  stereotyped  lan- 
guage of  the  inspired  brotherhood.  The  language 
of  Zephaniah  is  pure  :  it  has  not  the  classic  ease 
and  elegance  of  the  earlier  compositions,  but  it  wants 
the  degenerate  feebleness  and  Aramaic  corruption 
of  the  succeeding  era.  Zephaniah  is  not  expressly 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  clauses  and 
expressions  occur  which  seem  to  have  been  formed 
from  his  prophecy  (Zeph.  iii.  9;  Rom.  xv.  6,&c.). 
He  was,  in  tine,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  terms  him 
(Proffat.  in  Soph.  tom.  iii.),  '  a  true  prophet, 
and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bringing  his 
oracles  from  the  mouth  of  God.' 

Commentaries. — Martini  Lutheri  Comment. 
in  Sophon.  Prophet.  Opera  Latina,  t.  iv. ;  Mart. 
Buceri  Sophoniee  Explicatio,  1528;  Noltenii 
Dissertatio  Exeget  Prcelim.  in  Proph.  Zeph- 
1719;  Cramer,  Svythische  Denkmiiler  in  Palees- 
tina,  1777,  contains  a  Comment  on  Zephaniah; 
Don  A.  Coelln,  Spicileg.  Observat.  Exeget.  Critic, 
ad  Zeph.  Vaticinia,  1618  ;  Maurer,  Comment. 
Grammat.  Hist.  Crit.  in  Prophetas  Minores, 
p.  373,  1840;  Handbuch  Exeget.  z.  A.  T.  die 
i2  kleinen  Prophet,  erklaert  von  F.  Hitzig, 
1838;  RosenmilUeri  Scholia  in  Proph.  Min.  vol. 
iv. ;  Dr.  E.  Henderson,  On  tJie  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  1845.— J.  E. 

ZEPHATH  (riDV  ;  Sept.  letpie),  a  Canaan- 
iti4>  city,  afterwards  called  Hormah  (Judg.  i. 
17).  The  ancient  designation  is  perhaps  retained 
MB  i!t»  modem  Sufah,  the  name  of  a  difficult  pass 
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leading  up  from  the  Arabah  to  the  south  of 
Judah  (Robinson,  Bihl.  Researches,  ii.  5S>2> 
616). 

ZEPHATHAH  (Hn^V ;  Sept.  Bo^^ov  Mo- 
prjero),  A  valley  at  Mareshah,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  10),  where  Asa  defeated  Zerah  the 
Cushite.  Mareshah  was  near  Eleutheropolis 
(^Onomast.,  s.  v.  '  Masera'),  and  Robinson  thinks 
the  valley  may  have  been  the  broad  wady  which 
comes  down  from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis) 
towards  Tell  es-Saifeh;  in  which  last  name  a 
trace  of  Zephathah  may  perhaps  be  recognised 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches^  ii.  361). 

1.  ZERAH  (IT11,  a  rising ;  Sept.  Zopei),  son 
of  Judah  and  Tamar,  and  younger  but  twin 
brother  of  Pharez  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30  ;  Matt.  i.  3). 
Geddes,  in  his  Critical  Remarks  (pp.  126,  127), 
has  some  interesting  medical  testimony  in  illus- 
tration of  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
tlie  birth  of  the  twins. 

2.  ZERAH,  son  of  Reuel  and  grmdson  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17). 

3.  ZERAH,  son  of  Simeon  and  founder  of  a 
family  in  Israel  (Num.  xxvi.  13).  He  is  called 
Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10 :  his  descendants  are 
called  Zarhites  in  Num.  xxvi.  13,  20. 

4.  ZERAH,  the  Cushite  king  or  leader  who 
invaded  Judah  in  the  tenth  year  of  king  Asa  (b.c. 
941),  with  an  army  of  '  a  thousand  thousands' 
(t.  e.  very  many  thousands)  of  men,  and  three 
hundred  chariots.  Asa  defeated  them  in  the 
valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,  utterly  routed 
them,  pursued  them  to  Gerar,  and  carried  back 
much  plunder  from  that  neighbourhood.  We 
are  left  uncertain  as  to  the  country  from  which 
Zerah  came.  The  term  Cushite  or  Ethiopian 
may  imply  that  he  was  of  Arabian  Cush ;  the 
principal  objection  to  which  is,  that  history  affords 
no  indication  that  Arabia  had  at  that  epoch,  or 
from  its  system  of  government  could  well  have, 
any  king  so  powerful  as  Zerah.  That  he  was  of 
Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia,  is  another  con- 
jecture, which  is  resisted  by  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  how  this 'huge  host'  could  have  obtained 
a  passage  through  Egypt,  as  it  must  have  done  to 
reach  Judaea.  If  we  could  suppose,  with  Cham- 
pollion  {Precis,  p.  257),  whom  Coquerel  follows 
(Biog.  Sacr.  s.  v.),  that  Zerah  the  Cushite  was 
the  then  king  of  Egypt,  of  an  Ethiopian  dynasty, 
this  difficulty  would  be  satisfactorily  met.  In 
fact  it  is  now  often  stated  that  he  was  the  same 
with  Osorkon  I.  (of  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  8),  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  Shishak  who  invaded  Judaea  twenty-five 
years  before,  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam.  This  is 
a  tempting  explanation,  but  cannot  be  received 
without  question,  and  it  is  not  deemed  satisfac- 
tory by  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  Sharpe,  and  others. 
Jalin  hazards  an  ingenious  conjecture,  that  Zerab 
was  king  of  Cush  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Red  Sea, 
that  is,  of  both  the  Arabian  and  African  Ethiopia ; 
and  thus  provides  him  a  sufficient  power  without 
subjecting  him  to  the  necessity  of  passing  through 
Egypt.  This  also  is  not  without  serious  difficulties. 
In  fact  no  conclusion  that  can  be  relied  upon  h»$ 
yet  been  exhibited. 

ZERED,  the  name  of  a  valley  (Num.  xxi.  12) 
and  of  the  stream  flowing  through  it,  east  of  tht 
Dead  Sea  [Ritkr] 
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ZBREDA  (fTllV ;  Sept.  iapv^add),  a  city 
of  Manasseh,  near  Beth-shan  (1  Kings  xi.  26  ;  2 
Chron.  ir.  1 7).  This  is,  probably  through  an  er- 
roneous reading,  the  Zererath  (HriTIV)  of  Judg. 
vii.  22 ;  and,  perhaps,  the  Zaretan  ({fllV)  of  Josh. 
Hi.  16;   1  Kings  iv.  12  j  vii.  46). 

ZERESH  (^nj;  Pers.  gold}  Sept.  Zcoffdpa), 
the  wife  of  Haman  (Esth.  v.  10  ;  vi.  13),  and 
well  worthy  of  him,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
advice  she  gave  him  to  prepare  a  gibbet  and  ask 
the  king's  leave  to  hang  Mordecai  thereon  [Ha- 
man;  MORDKCAl]. 

ZERUAH  {r]^M)t,  leprous ;  Sept.  2a/)<p<f), 
the  widowed  mother  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi. 
26). 

ZERUBBABEL  (^aS't,  sown  in  Babylo7i ; 
Sept.  Zopofid^eK),  called  also  '  Sheshbazzar, 
prince  of  Judab  '  (Ezra  i.  8),  son  (comp.  1  Chron. 
iii.  17)  of  Shealtiel,  of  the  royal  house  of  David 
(1  Chron.  iii.),  was  the  leader  of  the  first  colony 
of  Jews  that  returned  from  captivity  to  their 
native  land  under  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  car- 
rying with  them  the  precious  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  service  of  God.  With  the  aid  of 
Joshua  and  his  body  of  priests,  Zerubbabel  pro- 
ceeded, on  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  to  rebuild  the 
fallen  city,  beginning  with  the  altar  of  burnt- 
otferings,  in  order  that  the  daily  services  might 
be  restored.  The  Samaritans,  however,  having 
been  offended  at  being  expressly  excluded  from 
a  share  in  the  land,  did  all  they  could  to  hinder 
the  work,  and  even  procured  from  the  Persian 
court  an  ordei  that  it  should  be  stopped.  Ac- 
cordingly, everything  remained  suspended  till  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (a.c.  521),  when 
the  restoration  was  resumed  and  carried  to  com- 
pletion, according  to  Josephus,  owing  to  the  in- 
llueuce  of  Zerubbabel  with  the  Persian  monarch 
{^Antiq.   xi.  3 ,    Ezra;    Haggai  i.   1-14;    ii.  1.) 

—J.  R.  B. 

ZERUIAH  (iT'i^-inV,  wounded;  Sept.2a/)oura), 

ilaughter  of  Jesse,  sister  of  David  (I  Chron.  ii. 

16),  and  mother  of  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel 

(2Sam.ii.  18:  iii.  39 ;  viii.  16;  xvi.9). 

ZIBA  (^^.''V.  staUie;  Sept.  5«j8t£),  a  servant 
of  the  house  of  Saul,  of  whom  David  inquired 
if  there  was  any  one  left  of  the  house  of  Saul  to 
whom  the  monarch  might  show  favour.  Mephi- 
bosheth  was  in  consequence  found,  and  having 
been  certified  of  David's  friendship,  Ziba,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  family,  having  fifteen 
sons  and  twenty  slaves,  was  appointed  to  till 
the  land  for  the  prince,  and  generally  to  con- 
stitute his  household  and  do  him  service  ('2 
Sam.  ix.  2-10).  This  position  Ziba  employed 
for  his  master's  harm.  When  David  had  to 
fiy  from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom,  Ziba  met  the  king  with  a 
large  and  acceptable  present : — '  But  where  is 
Mephibosheth?'  asked  the  fugitive  monarch  ;  *  in 
Jerusalem,'  was  the  answer ;  '  for  he  said.  To-day 
shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  kingdom 
of  my  father.'  Enraged  at  this,  which  looked 
\ike  ingratitude  as  well  as  treachery,  David 
thereupon  gave  to  the  faithless  Ziba  all  the  pro- 
perty of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  sq.).  On 
David's  return  to  his  metropolis  an  explanation 
took  place,  when  Mephibosheth  accused  Zioa  of 
ii  iving  slandered  him ;  and  David,  apparently 
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not  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  defejice, 
gave  his  final  award,  that  the  land  should  be 
divided  between  the  master  and  his  servant  (2 
Sam.  xix.  24,  sq.)  — J-  R-  B. 

ZIBEON  (py^V,  dyedi  Sept,  -it^tydy),  a 
son  of  Seir,  phylarch  or  head  of  the  Hivites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2,  20,  24,  29). 

ZICHRI  C"!?J,  renowned;  Sept.  Z^xfO'  »» 
Ephraimite,  probably  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Pekah  king  of 
Israel.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  look  advan- 
tage of  the  victory  of  this  monarch  over  the  army 
of  Judah  to  penetrate  into  Jerusalem,  where  he 
slew  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahaz,  the  governor  of  the 
palace,  and  the  king's  chief  minister  or  favourite. 
It  is  difficult  without  this  supposition  to  explain 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  17.  There  is  some  probability 
in  the  conjecture,  that  he  was  the  '  Tabael's  son' 
whom  Pekah  and  Rezin  designed  to  set  »ipon  the 
throne  of  Judah  [Tabael]. 

ZIDON  On"'V;  -ZMv).  1.  The  eldest  son 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15).  2.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Phoenicia.  Justin  derives  the 
name  from  the  Phoenician  word  for  Jish,  '  piscem 
PhcEnices  aidon  vocaut'  (xviii.  3)  ;  but  Josephus, 
from  the  son  of  Canaan  (Antiq.  vi.  2).  It  had 
a  very  commodious  harbour,  which  is  now  nearly 
choked  up  with  sand  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  756  ;  Joseph 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6) :  it  was  distant  one  day's 
journey  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  v.  3.  1),  400  stadia  from  Bei7tas,  and 
200  stadia  from  Tyre  (Strabo,  xvi.  pp.  756,  757). 
It  was  situated  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  but  never  conquered  (Judg.  i.  31)  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  sometimes  a  formidable  enemy 
(Judg.  X.  12).  Even  in  Joshua's  time  it  was 
called  Tsidon-Rabba,  or  Great  Zidon  (Josh.  xix. 
28).  It  was  noted  in  very  early  times  for  its 
extensive  traffic  (Isa.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  8) 
and  manufactures,  particularly  glass  (Plin.  v. 
20 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  10).  Frequent  reference  to  it 
occurs  in  Homer  {II.  vi.  290 ;  xxiii.  743  ;  Odysa. 
xiii.  285  ;  xv.  425).  The  best  vessels  in  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  were  Sidonian  (Herodotus,  vii. 
99.  128).  Its  modern  name  is  Saide.  In  Has- 
selquist's  time  (1750)  its  exports  to  France  were 
considerable  {^Travels,  p.  166);  but  at  present 
its  traffic  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbouring 
towns;  the  population  is  about  15,000  (Man- 
iiert's  Geographic,  vi.  1,  p.  291  ;  Pictorial  Bible, 
notes  on  Deut,  xxxiii.,  Josh.  xix.). — J.  E.  R. 

ZIF  (IT  ^T\,  bloom-month),  an  ante-Exilian 
name  of  the  second  Hebrew  month  (1  Kings  vi. 
1-37),  corresponding  with  our  April  and  May. 
This,  the  second  month  of  the  sacred,  was  the 
eighth  of  the  civil  year.  The  second  month  bore 
also  the  name  lyar, — J.  R.  B. 

ZIKCAG  (a^p^V ;  Sept.  SexfAdfc),  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  31 ; 
xix.  5),  but  at  times  subject  to  the  Philistines  of 
Gath,  whose  king,  Achisli,  bestowed  it  upon 
David  for  a  residence ;  after  which  it  pertained  to 
Judah  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6;  xxx.  1,  14,26;  2  Sam, 
i.  1  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  30 ;  Neh.  xi.  28). 

While  David  was  absent  witli  his  men  to  joiu 
Achish,  Ziklag  was  burned  and  plundered  by 
the  Amalekites ;  and  on  his  return,  after  receiv- 
ing the  spoil  from  them,  he  remained  here  till 
called  to  assume  the  crowa  after  the  death  of 
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Saul.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  this  place  that 
he  was  joined  by  many  considerable  and  valiant 
persons,  whose  adhesion  to  his  cause  was  of  much 
importance  to  him,  and  who  were  ever  after  held 
in  high  esteem  in  his  court  and  army. 

ZILLAH  (n?V,  shade ;  Sept.  SeAXo),  one  of 
the  wives  of  Lamech,  and  mother  of  Tubal-cain 
(Gen.  iv.  19)  [Lamech], 

ZILPAH  (HSpT,  a  dropping ;  Sept.  Z«A^a), 
a  female  servant  of  Laban,  whom  he  gave  to  Leah 
on  lier  marriage  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  24),  and 
whom  Leah  eventually  induced  him  to  take  as  a 
concubine-wife ;  in  which  capacity  she  became 
the  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  9-13; 
XXXV.  26  ;  xxxvii.  2;  xlvi.  18). 

ZIMRAN  (|1PT,  sung,  i.e.  celebrated  in  song  ; 
Sept.  ZouPpar),  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
and  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe  descended 
from  him  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chron.  i.  32).  This 
name  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  Zabram 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  city  with  a  king 
situated  between  Mecca,  and  Medina. 

ZIMRI  {.''yPh,  a  proper  name  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  is  derived  from  the  root  IDT, 
carpere,  especially  carpere  vites=putare  vites, 
'  to  prune ;'  and  also  carpere  Jides=pulsare,  can- 
tare,  '  to  play,'  '  sing.'  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  Greek  ^dhX^iv  also  occurs  in  both  these  accep- 
tations, which  appear  at  tirst  sight  to  be  so  very 
heterogeneous  —  to  scrape,  pull,  pluck,  and  to 
sing.  Compare  the  Latin  carpere,  which  is  ety- 
mologically  connected,  as  well  with  the  Greek 
apir-ii,  sickle,  as  with  the  English  harp;  and 
the  English  colloquial  and  vulgar  expressions, 
'  to  scrape  the  violin,'  <  to  pull  away  at  the  piano,' 
and  'to  pull  out  a  note.'  If  we  consider  the 
■triking  coineddence  of  the  Greek  with  the  Hebrew, 
we  are  led  to  suppose  tliat  the  link  of  the  ideas  is 


as  we  have  stated,  and  cease  to  be  surprised  that 
Fiirst  translates  the  name  'IDT  by  the  German 
Winzer= vine-dresser,  but  Gesenius  by  carmine 
celebrattis,  i.  e.  a  man  celebrated  by  song,  or  a 
man  of  celebrity  in  general. 

The  Septuagint  imitates  the  Hebrew  sound  by 
ZafiPpl,  and  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  12.  5)  by 
Zafxdpr]s. 

Four  men  are  called  Zimri  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment : — 

1.  A  son  of  Zerah,  who  was  a  son  of  Judah  by 
Tamar  (1  Chron.  ii.  6). 

2.  The  name  of  the  Israelite  slain,  together 
with  the  Midianitish  woman,  in  Shiftim,  by 
Phinelias,  was  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince 
of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeonites  (Num. 
xxv.  14). 

3.  King  Saul  begat  Jonathan,  who  begat 
Merib-baal,  who  begat  Micah,  who  begat  Ahaz, 
who  begat  Jehoadah,  whose  sons  were  Alemeth, 
Azmavetli,  and  Zimki.  Zimri  begat  Moza,  &c. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  36;  ix.  42). 

4.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  Elah,  the  son  of  Baasha,  began  to  reign 
over  Israel  in  Tirzah.  After  he  had  reigned  two 
years,  Zimri,  the  captain  of  half  his  chariots,  con- 
spired against  him  when  he  was  in  Tirzah,  drunk, 
in  the  house  of  iiis  steward.  Zimri  went  in  and 
smote  and  killed  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead, 
about  B.C.  928 ;  and  he  slew  all  the  house  of 
Baasha,  so  that  no  male  was  left.  Zimri  reigned 
only  seven  days  at  Tirzah.  The  people  who  were 
encamped  at  Gibbethon,  which  belonged  to  the 
Philistine?;  heard  that  Zimri  had  slain  the  king. 
They  made  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  king 
over  Israel  in  the  camp.  Omri  besieged  Tirzah 
and  took  it.  Zimri,  seeing  that  the  city  was  taken, 
went  into  the  king's  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
perished  in  it  for  his  sins  in  walking  in  the  way 
of  Jeroboam,  and  for  making  Israel  to  W) 
(1  Kings  xvi.  1-20;  2  Kicgs  ix.  31). 
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5.  The  kings  of  Zimri,  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxv. 
55,  seem  to  liave  been  the  kings  of  the  Zimranites, 
the  descendants  of  Zimian,  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chron.  i.  32).  It 
aeems  that  in  Jer.  xxv.  25,  ♦'IDT  is  a  contraction 
for  ♦JlOt.  The  town  Zabram,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  situated  between  Mecca  and  Medina, 
jierhaps  had  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Zimran. — 

C.  H.  F.  B. 

ZIN  (IV  5  Sept.  2iV),  a  desert  on  the  south 
of  Palestine,  and  westward  from  Idumaea,  in 
which  was  situated  the  city  of  Kadesh-baniea 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  xx.  1:  xxvii.  14).  Its  locality 
is  therefore  fixed  by  the  considerations  which  de- 
termine (he  site  of  Kadesh  to  the  western  part  of 
tiie  Arabah  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

ZION.    [Jerusalem.] 

ZIPH  (P|^f ;  Sept.  Z{(f>),  the  name  of  a  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55 ;  2  Chron. 
xi.  8),  and  of  a  desert  in  its  vicinity  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  11,  15).  It  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Ono- 
mast.  s.  v.),  but  had  not  been  since  noticed  till 
Dr.  Robinson  found  the  name  in  the  Tell  Zif 
(Hill  of  Zif),  which  occurs  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  S.  by  E.  from  Hebron,  and  is  a  round 
eminence  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  situated  in 
a  plain.  A  site  also  called  Zif,  lies  about 
ten  minutes  east  of  this,  upon  a  low  hill  or  ridge 
between  two  small  wadys,  which  commence  here 
and  run  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  now  little 
to  be  seen  besides  broken  walls  and  foundations, 
mostly  of  unhewn  stones,  but  indicative  of  solidity. 

ZIPPORAH  (n-}SV,  little  bird;  Sept.  Zeir- 
(pcipa),  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Reuel 
(comp.  Exod.  xviii.),  priest  of  Midian,  who, 
in  consequence  of  aid  rendered  to  the  young 
women  when,  on  their  going  to  procure  water 
for  their  father's  flocks,  they  were  set  on  by  a 
party  of  Bedouins,  was  given  to  Moses  in  mar- 
riage (Exod.  ii.  16,  sq.).  A  son,  (he  fruit  of  this 
union,  remained  for  some  time  after  his  birth  un- 
circumcised  ;  but  an  illness  into  which  Moses  fell 
in  a  khan  when  on  his  way  to  Pharaoh,  being  ac- 
counted a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure,  led  to  the 
circumcision  of  the  child,  when  Zipporah,  having, 
it  appears,  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  ceremony, 
exclaimed,  '  Surely  a  bloody  husband  thou  art 
to  me'  (Exod.  iv.  26).  This  event  seems  to  have 
caused  some  alienation  of  feeling,  for  Moses  sent 
his  wife  back  to  her  father,  by  whom  she  is  again 
brought  to  her  husband  while  in  the  desert,  when 
a  reconciliation  took  place,  which  was  ratified  by 
religious  rites  (Gen.  xviii.  l,sq.). — J.  R.  B. 

ZIPPORIS,  or  Sepphoris,  was,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  a  principal  and 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Galilee,  under  latitude 
32''  44'.  Rabbinical  writers  call  it  |''~I1B''V, 
DnaV,  miQ"'V,  niQ^,  or  ■11D^k^  SPaRrow, 
(he  radicals  of  which  are  transposed  in  (he  Latin 
PaSseR,  from  (he  root  "13V,  to  pipe  like  a  bird, 
the  German  ZiRPen.  According  to  Bab.  Me- 
gillah,  fol.  6.  1,  Zipporis  had  its  name  from 
being  perched  on  a  mountain  like  a  bird,  TlQVS. 
The  name  occurs  also  beginning  with  t  instead 
'i.  Josephus  and  Suidas  give  Zipporis  in  the 
form  of  ^eir(l>tt>pts,  and  Ptolemy,  according  to  the 
present  reading,  in  that  of'Air<povpel.  At  a  later 
period  it  was  called  Diocaesarea.  Ol  iv  AttKcu- 
capeia  rrji  TlaKaiCTiinis  'lovSaioi  Karcl,  Pcafiaiuy 
iirXai  wrfipow.     '  The  Jews  of  Diocaesarea  in 
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Palestine  took  up  arms  against  tlie  Romans 
fSocrates,  Hist.  xi.  31).  Sozomen  (Hist.  ir. 
7)  adds  that  Gallus  Ceesar,  who  was  then  at 
Antioch,  destroyed  Diocaesarea,  ivaardrop 
4iroir](Te.  Epiplianius  uses  both  the  names, — 
DiociESAREA  and  Sepphoris.  The  same  city 
which  {Adverstis  Heereses,  p.  128)  he  calls 
Ajo/cat(rap€ia,  he  mentions  (p.  136)  under  the 
name  of  2e'7r</)«pij.  It  is  also  called  Sephorum, 
and  described  as  contiguous  to  Mount  Carmel 
and  Cana,  and  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth.  It 
is  considered  to  be  (he  birthplace  of  Joachim, 
the  brother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  According  to  R. 
Benjamin,  Zipporis  was  distant  from  Tiberias 
n1^5D'^Q  n,  or  twenty  miles.  The  distance  of 
Zipporis  from  Mount  Tiberias  is  indicated  in 
Echa  Rabbati,  fol.  75.  2  : — '  Adrian  had  a  vine- 
yard forming  a  square  of  eighteen  miles,  which 
is  the  distance  from  Tiberias  to  Sepphoris.' 
Tapei(r(fxr]s  was  twenty  stadia  from  Zipporis.  Zip- 
poris is  celebrated  in  the  works  of  Josephus  as 
a  military  station,  and  in  the  Talmud  on  ac- 
coimt  of  its  famed  rabbinical  academy.  Rabbi 
Judah  Hakkadosh,  or  the  Saint,  resided  seven- 
teen years  in  Zipporis,  and  he  used  frequently  to 
say  that  Jacob  sojourned  in  Egypt  seventeen  years, 
and  Judah  in  Zipporis  seventeen  years  (Hieros. 
Kelaim,  fol.  32,  col.  2).  He  resided  also  in 
Beth-shaarim,  but  died  in  Zipporis  (Jtichasin, 
fol.  2,  col.  2). 

According  to  the  Gloss,  in  Tal.  Babylo7i.  (San- 
hedrim, fol.  47,  col  .1),  Rabbi  Judah  died  in  Zip- 
poris, but  was  buried  in  Beth-shaarim.  When  dying 
he  commanded  his  sons, — '  in  carrying  me  to  the 
grave,  weep  not  in  the  small  towns  through  which 
you  pass,  but  in  the  great  cities.'  Nevertheless, 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  in  liis  Itinerarizim,  supposed  he 
saw  the  sepulchre  of  Rabbi  Judah,  and  that  of 
Rabbi  Chaija,  and  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  on  a 
mountain  at  Zipporis. 

Eighteen  synagogues  lamented  at  the  burial  of 
Rabbi  Judah,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  these 
belonged  to  Zipporis  (Hieros.  Berac,  fol.  6,  col. 
1  ;  fol.  9,  col.  1.  Nazir,  fol.  56,  col.  1 ;  Shabb., 
fol.  3,  col.  1). 

Among  the  celebrated  rabbis  of  Zipporis,  there 
occur  in  the  Talmud  Rabbi  Hoiina  Rabba,  R. 
Abudma,  R.  Bar  Kaphra,  and  R.  Chaninah.  It 
appears,  however,  that  (he  number  of  Gentiles  at 
Zipporis  was  so  great  that  they  could  stir  up  per- 
secutions against  the  Jews  for  affixing  to  the  doors 
the  prescribed  sacred  sentences  {BabyJon-Joma, 
fol.  11,  col.  I). 

It  seems  that  R.  Akibah  also  died  in  Zipporis, 
about  forty  years  before  the  academy  was  trans- 
ferred t\i\thex  (Abodah  Zarah,  fol.  41,  col.  2) , 
but  here  the  spelling  is  j^TlDT.  To  Zipporis  also 
belonged  Ben  Elam,  who,  when  the  high-priest 
was  not  clean  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  perform  his  functions,  went  him- 
self into  the  holy  of  holies  and  did  duty  for  him. 
According  to  Hieros.  Biccurim,  fol.  64.  2,  for 
sixteen  miles  round  Zipporis  the  country  every- 
where flowed  with  milk  and  honey ;  an  expres- 
sion which  denotes  the  greatest  degree  of  fertility 
and  prosperity.  Among  the  numerous  synagogues 
in  Zipporis  two  were  especially  celebrated,  viz., 
Synagoga  Gophnitica.^iSMI  NDti'JD,  and  Sy- 
nagoga  Babylonica,  ?331  NDK'JD  (Hieros.  B^ 
rachoth,  fol.  6.  1,  and  9.  2). 

Zipporis  was  celebrated  for  the  investigation 
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and  decision  of  legal  niceties  (TTteros.  Jevamoth, 
fol.  15.  3).  Josephus  mentions  Sepplioris  fre- 
quently as  the  greatest  town  of  Galilee,  and  built 
in  a  well  fortified  situation  :  ieirfccpts  fifylffrrj  rrjs 
TctXiXaiai  ir6\ts,  ipv/^oraT^  5e  iweKTi(Tfj.4fri  Xf»pW 
(De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2;  Antiq.  xiii.  21  ;  xvii.  12). 
Sepphoris,  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Gadara,  and 
Amathus,  were  the  five  cities  in  which  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Synedrium  were  held  {Antiq.  xiv.  10). 
hi  this  passage  the  name  has  undergone  some 
modification,  as  we  read  iv  ^afi<popois.  After 
Sepphoris  was  taken  by  Varus,  it  was  made 
the  chief  city  of  Galilee,  and  strongly  fortified 
by  Herod  Antipas  {Antiq.  xviii.  3).  Herod 
Agrippa  junior  obtained  Zipporis  as  a  present 
from  the  emperor  Nero  (Joseph.  Vita). 

Before  this  period  Tiberias  was  considered  to  be 
the  first  city  in  Galilee.  Sepphoris  was  surrounded 
by  many  villages,  and  situated  near  Mount  Asa- 
mon,  in  the  centre  of  Galilee  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
23),  in  a  very  strong  and  secure  situation  (De 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  1).  One  of  the  small  towns  near 
Zipporis  was  called  nit?**,  Jeshenah  (Kidduschin, 
cap.  iv.  5) ;  another  was  called  iTl^p,  K'zarah 
(Gloss,  in  Erachim,  cap.  ix.  6).  Sepphoris  was 
destroyed  a.d.  339,  in  consequence  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  its  citizens. 

Theophanes  relates  (page  33,  ed.  Par.) ;  Toury 
T^  erej  ol  Kcnh,  naXttiffrtyriv  'lovSa7ot  dmfjpaf  koI 
voAAoCis  rwv  dWoiBvoiv  'E\Xtivci)v  re  koI  2a/i«^6t- 
Toiy  dyf7\ov  Kal  avrol  8e  irayyfi/el  ('Trayyei'rj, 
Cedrenus)  virh  tov  (rTparou  'Pwfiaiwv  wtipiQricruv, 
Kai  Ti  ir6\is  avTwv  AtOKaiffcipeM  7](payi(T6r]  : — '  In 
this  year  (the  25th  of  Constantine)  tlie  Jews  in 
Palestine  rebelled,  and  killed  many  of  other 
nations,  both  Greeks  and  Samaritans ;  but  they 
were  themselves  extirpated  by  the  Roman  army, 
and  their  town  Diocaesarea  entirely  destroyed.' — 
Cedrenus  has  the  same  account  (Comp.  Histor. 
299).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  fatality  be- 
fel  the  town  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  for  which 
Gregorius  Nazianzenus  interceded,  in  a  letter  to 
Olympius,  which  still  exists  in  his  works,  (tom. 
i.  p.  809). 

In  the  acts  of  the  Concilium  Constantinopoli- 
tanum,  among  the  bishops  of  Palestine  is  men- 
tioned VlapKe\K7vos  'NtoKcuffapela^  (Concil.  tom. 
V.  p.  192). 

Reland,  in  his  Palaestina,  under  Sepphoris,  con- 
jectures that  NfOKai(Tape[as  is  an  erratum  for 
AioKUicrapeias,  which  latter  town  is  omitted  in  the 
above  list  of  bishops,  although  we  have  clear 
proof  that  it  was  rebuilt,  and  had  at  a  later  pe- 
riod a  bishop ;  as  we  learn  from  the  list  of  bi- 
siiops  in  the  Acta  Concilii  Hierosolymitani,  a.d. 
ftSG,  where  mention  is  made  of  Kvpianhs  Aio- 
Katffaptlas,  but  not  of  any  bishop  of  Neocaesarea ; 
nor  does  there  occur  any  ancient  notice  of  such 
a  town  in  Palestine.  Hence  we  infer  that  Neo- 
cesarea  is  notliing  but  an  editorial  blunder,  as 
well  in  the  Acts  quoted,  as  also  in  the  Itinera- 
rium  Antonini  Martyris,  where  we  read  t  De  Tho- 
lomaide  maritima  venimus  in  fines  Galilaeae  in 
civitatem  Neocesaream,  in  qua  adoravimus 
proe  veneratione  molam  et  canistellum  Sanctae 
Marise,  in  quo  loco  est  cathedra  in  qua  sedebat, 
quando  ad  eam  venit  Gabriel  Archangelus : — 
•  From  Ptolemais  at  the  sea-ooast  we  cam*  into 
The  borders  of  Galilee,  to  the  town  of  Neocae- 
•area,  where  we  adored  with  veneration  the  molay 
and  the  little  basket  of  St.  Mary.    In  that  place 
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is  also  the  chair  in  which  she  was  seMcd  wlien  tb« 
Archangel  Gabriel  came  to  her.'  We  have  re- 
tained here  the  word  mala,  since  we  would  leave 
it  uncertain  whether  Antoninus  Martyr  adored  the 
hand-mill,  molar  tooth,  or  the  jawbone,  or  even  a 
more  delicate  part  of  the  virgin.  Mola  dicitur 
in  uteris  mulierum  massa  cornea  sine  ossibus  et 
visceribus,  ex  imperfecta  conceptione  concre- 
scens  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  15.  13).  Let  it  be 
decided  by  others  which  object  of  adoration  at 
Zipporis  should  be  preferred.  The  Greek  (xvKrj 
occurs  in  the  same  acceptation  with  mola. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  place  where  Gabriel  met  St.  Mary  waa 
shown  at  Nazareth  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  journey  that  Antoninus,  by  the  name 
Neocaesarea,  meant  Diocaesarea  or  Sepphoris,  be- 
cause this  was  the  first  city  on  the  road  from 
Ptolemais  into  Galilee.  We  therefore  read  in 
Johanns  Phocas  (Descript.  Palestince,  §  10) : 
TlpuTos  oZy  Kara  rijv  TlroKefnuiSa  iarlv  r)  2€m- 
<pi»p\,  irdkls  rris  TaKLKaias  -nivrri  Sloikos  ffxeShv 
fj.r]$e  \fi\pavoy  t^t  itpiiirjv  aurijs  fvSaifi.oy(as  tix- 
<palvov(ra : — '  After  Ptolemais,  one  arrives  first  at 
Semphori,  a  town  of  Galilee,  which  is  now  en- 
tirely uninnabited,  and  shows  no  remains  of  ita 
former  prosperity.' 

Some  old  coins  are  extant  with  the  inscription 
2En*nPHNXlN.  One  of  these,  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  is  mentioned  by  Vaillant, 
(p.  23);  and  (p.  31)  he  produces  another  with  a 
similar  inscription,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, of  which  Patinus  furnishes  an  engraving 
(Numm.  eer.  Imperatorum,  p.  146).  Comp. 
Hadriani  Relandi  Paleestina,  sub  Sepphoris,  and 
Othonis  Lexicon  Rabbinicum,  sub  Zipporis; 
Lightfoot,  Centuria  Geographica,  cap.  Ixxxii., 
Ixxxiii. ;  Nicol.  Santon,  Index  Geoffrapkicits, 
sub  Sephobis. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

ZIZ  {y'ii  ;  Sept.  'Affo-ers),  a  cliff  or  pass  lead- 
ing up  from  the  Dead  Sea  towards  Jerusalem,  by 
which  the  bands  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
advanced  against  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  16). 
They  seem  to  have  come  round  the  south  end  of 
tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  along  the  western  shore  as  far 
as  Engedi,  where  there  is  a  pass  whicli  leads  out 
northward  towards  Tekoa  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  215).  This  is  the  route  which  is  taken  by  the 
Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

ZIZANION  (ZtCdvioy).  This  word  occurs  in 
Matt.  xiii.  25,  and  several  of  the  following  verses, 
and  is  translated  weeds  by  Luther,  and  tares  in 
the  Auth.  Vers. ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  any 
Greek  author.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that,  as 
the  Gospel  of  Mattiiew  was  (as  some  think)  first 
written  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  vernacular  name  of 
some  particular  plant  was  adopted,  and  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  Greek  version.  This  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a  plant  which 
is  suitable  to  the  above  passage,  and  of  which 
the  Arabic  name  is  very  similar  to  zizanion. 
Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  man  who  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field,  it  is  said,  '  But  whila 
men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat :  when  the  blade  sprung  uj 
and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tarei 
also.'  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  wheat 
and  the  zizanion  must  have  had  considerabU 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  the  berbaceou*  part% 
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which  could  hardly  be  the  caae,  unless  they  were 
both  of  the  {axmlj  of  the  grasses.    That  such, 
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nowever,  is  the  case,  is  evident  from  what  Volney 
•ays,  that  the  peasants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  do 
not  cleanse  away  the  seeds  of  weeds  from  their 
corn,  but  even  leave  that  called  Siwan  by  the 
Arabs,  which  stuns  people  and  makes  them  giddy, 
as  he  himself  experienced.     This   no   doubt   is 

the  i^'jj  Zawan,  or  Ziwan,  of  Avicenna,  and 
which  Buxtorf,  in  his  Rabbinical  Lexicon,  says 
was  by  the  later  Hebrews  called  |^31T  Zonin. 
Avicenna  describes  two  kinds  of  Ziwan;  one 
'quidpiam  tritico  non  absimile,'  of  which  bread 
is  made ;  the  other,  '  res  ebrietatem  inducens, 
pravae  naturae,  atque  inter  fruges  provenit.'  The 
Ziwan  of  the  Arabs  is  concluded  to  be  our  Daniel, 
the  ivraie  of  the  French,  the  Lolium  temulentum 
of  botanists,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  palate.  It  is 
a  grass  often  found  in  corn-fields,  resembling  the 
wheat  until  both  are  in  ear,  and  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  very  few  of  the  numerous  family  of 
grasses  possessed  of  deleterious  properties.  These 
have  long  been  known,  and  it  is  to  this  plant  that 
Virgil  alludes  (Georff.  i.  154)  : — 

'Interque  nitentia  culta 
Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  dominantur  avenae.' 

ZOAN  (|y  V ;  Sept.  Tdvis),  an  ancient  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  in  Egyptian 

2S<CJYH  or  '2S6rSth  Gane  or  Gani, 
i.  e.  '  low  region,'  whence  both  the  Hebrew  name 
Zoan,  and  the  Greek  Tanis,  are  derived ;  a»  is 
also  the  Arabic  San,  by  which  name  the  site  is 
still  known.  Zoan  is  of  considerable  Scriptural 
interest.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Egypt,  having  been  built  seven  years  after  Hebron, 
which  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(^Num,  xiii.  22 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxii,  2).  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  capitals,  or 
royal  abodes,  of  the  Pharaohs  (Isa.  xix.  11,  13; 
XXX.  4) ;  and  accordingly,  '  the  field  of  Zoan,'  or 
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the  fine  alluvial  plain  aroimd  the  city,  is  described 
as  the  scene  of  the  marvellous  works  which  Crod 
wrought  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12, 
33).  The  destruction  predicted  in  Ezek.  xxx. 
14,  has  long  since  befallen  Zoan.  The  '  field'  is 
now  a  barren  waste ;  a  canal  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilise  the  soil ;  '  fire  haa 
been  set  in  Zoan;'  and  the  royal  city  is  now 
the  habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild 
beasts,  and  infested  by  reptiles  and  malignant 
fevers.  The  locality  is  covered  with  mounds  of 
unusual  height  and  extent,  full  of  the  fragments  of 
pottery  which  such  sites  usually  exhibit  These 
extend  for  about  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  by 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  area  in  which 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple  stood,  is  about 
150U  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by  the  mounds  of 
fallen  houses,  as  at  Bubastis  [Pi-beseth],  whose 
increased  elevation  above  the  site  of  the  temple 
is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  same  cause — 
the  frequent  change  in  the  level  of  the  houses  to 
protect  them  from  the  inundation,  and  the  un- 
altered position  of  tlie  sacred  buildings.  There 
is  a  gateway  of  granite  and  fine  grit  stone  to  the 
enclosure  of  this  temple,  bearing  the  name  of 
Rameses  the  Great.  Though  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition,  the  fragments  of  walls,  columns,  and 
fallen  obelisks,  sufficiently  attest  the  former 
splendour  of  the  building  to  which  they  belonged. 
"The  obelisks  are  all  of  the  time  of  Rameses  the 
Great  (b.c.  1355),  and  their  number,  evidently 
ten,  if  not  twelve,  is  unparalleled  in  any  Egyptian 
temple.  The  name  of  this  king  most  frequently 
occurs ;  but  the  ovals  of  his  successor  Pthamen, 
of  Osirtasen  III.,  and  of  Tirhakah,  have  also  been 
found.  The  time  of  Osirtasen  III.  ascends  nearly 
to  that  of  Joseph,  and  his  name,  therefore,  corro- 
borates the  Scriptural  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  town.  Two  black  statues,  and  a  granite  spliinx, 
with  blocks  of  hewn  and  occasionally  sculptured 
granite,  are  among  the  objects  which  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  few  travellers  who  visit  this  desolate 
place.  The  modern  village  of  San  consists  of  mere 
huts,  with  the  exception  of  a  ruined  kasr  of  modern 
date  (Wilkinsons  Modern  Egypt,  i.  449-452  ; 
Narrative  of  the  Scottish  DeptUation,  pp.  72-76). 

ZOAR(nj?V  and  •^J!i^;;  Sept.  Sijycio,  Z6yo- 
pa),  a  town  originally  culled  Bala,  and  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  the  plain  of  Siddim.  It  was 
doomed  with  the  rest  to  destruction  ;  but  sparetl 
at  the  intercession  of  Lot  as  a  place  to  which  he 
might  escape.  ^  He  alleged  the  smallness  of  the 
city  as  a  ground  for  asking  this  favour;  and 
hence  the  place  acquired  the  name  of  Zoar,  or 
'smallness'  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  2,  8;  xix.  20, 
22,  30).  It  is  only  again  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3  ;  Isa.  xv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34  ;  which 
passages  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  the  Moabites, 
and  was  a  place  of  some  consequence.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  iiaving  in  their  day 
many  inhabitants,  and  a  Roman  garrison 
(  Onomast.,  s.  v.  '  Bala ').  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
calls  it  a  large  village  and  fortress  (Reland, 
Palcest.  p.  1065).  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Notitia 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the 
Third  Palestine,  down  to  the  centuries  preceding 
the  Crusades  (Reland,  pp.  217,  223,  226,  230). 
The  Crusaders  seem  to  have  found  it  under  the 
name  of  Segor,  as  in  the  Sept.,  and  they  describe 
the  place  as  pleasantly  situated,  with  many  palm^ 
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trees  {Will.  Tyr.  x.  8).  Abulfeda  repeatedly 
speaks  of  Zogbar  as  a  place  adjacent  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Ghor  {Tab.  Syr.  pp.  8,  9,  11,  148), 
and  indeed  calls  the  Dead  Sea  itself  the  Lake  of' 
Zoghar  (pp.  xii.  148,  156).  This  is  the  same 
name  as  IJ? V ;  the  apparent  difference  in  Ro- 
man types  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the  letter 
V  ain  in  the  Hebrew  word  is  treated  as  mute,  but 
in  Arabic  is  represented  by  gh.  Dr.  Robinson 
(Bib.  Researches,  ii.  480,  481 ;  648 — 651)  has 
much  argument  to  show  that  Zoar  must  have 
lain  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  which  seems 
clear  enough  from  its  having  been  in  the  territory 
of  Moab  :  and  he  thinks  that  Irby  and  Mangles 
have  rightly  fixed  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerak,  at  the  point  where  the  latter  opens 
upon  the  isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula  which 
stands  out  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
towards  its  southern  end.  At  this  point  Irby  and 
Mangles  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
town.  Here  '  stones  that  have  been  used  in 
building,  though  for  the  most  part  unknown,  are 
strewed  over  a  great  surface  of  uneven  ground, 
and  mixed  with  bricks  and  pottery.  This  ap- 
pearance continues  without  interruption,  during 
the  space  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  quite  down  to 
the  plain,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  extent.  We  noticed  one 
column,  and  we  found  a  pretty  specimen  of  an- 
tique variegated  glass.  It  may  possibly  be  the 
site  of  the  antient  Zoar'  (Travels,  p.  448). 

ZOBAH  (naiV;  Sept.  SouiSa),  a  Syrian 
Kingdom,  whose  king  made  war  with  Saul  (I 
Sam.  xiv.  47),  with  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  3  ;  x. 
6),  and  with  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  3),  Re- 
specting its  situation,  see  Aram. 

1.  ZOHAR  (inV,  whiteness  ;  Sept.  2acip),  a 
son  of  Simeon  [Zerah]. 

2.  ZOHAR,  the  father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8  ;  xxv.  9). 

3.  ZOHAR  (in  Keri;  in  Chetib  inVS  Je- 
zoar),  a  descendant  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv.  7). 

ZOPHAR  ("ISiV,  sparrow?  Sept.  2a<|.op), 
one  of  Job's  three  friends  and  opponents  in  argu- 
ment (Job  ii.  11 ;  xi.  1 ;  xx.  1  ;  xlii.  9).  He  is 
called  a  Naamathite,  or  inhabitant  of  Naamah, 
a  place  whose  situation  is  unknown,  as  it  could 
not  be  the  Naamah  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  41. 
Wemyss,  in  his  Job  and  his  Times  (p.  Ill),  well 
characterizes  this  interlocutor : — ♦  Zophar  exceeds 
the  other  two,  if  possible,  in  severity  of  censure  ; 
he  is  the  most  inveterate  of  the  accusers,  and 
speaks  without  feeling  or  pity.  He  does  little 
more  than  repeat  and  exaggerate  the  argumentg 
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of  Blldad.  He  unfeelingly  alludes  (oh.  xL  18* 
to  the  effects  of  Job's  disease  as  appearing  in  hit 
countenance.  This  is  cruel  and  invidious.  Yet 
in  the  same  discourse  how  nobly  does  he  treat  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  showing  that  any  inquiry 
into  them  is  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind!  And  though  the  hortatory  part  of  the 
first  discourse  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Eliphaz,  yet  it  is  diversified  by  the  fine  imagery 
which  he  employs.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  full 
conviction  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  regulat- 
ing and  controlling  the  actions  of  men ;  but  he 
limits  all  his  reasonings  to  a  present  life,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  a  future  world.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  accounts  for  the  weakness  and 
fallacy  of  these  men's  judgments.  In  his  second 
discourse  there  is  much  poetical  beauty  in  the 
selection  of  images,  and  the  general  doctrine  is 
founded  in  truth ;  its  fallacy  lies  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Job's  peculiar  case.  The  whole  indicates 
great  warmth  of  temper,  inflamed  by  misappre- 
hension of  its  object  and  by  mistaken  zeal.' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Zophar  has  but  two 
speeches,  whereas  the  others  have  three  each. 
When  Job  had  replied  (ch.  xxvi.-xxxi.)  to  the 
short  address  of  Bildad  (ch.  xxv.),  a  rejoinder 
might  have  been  expected  from  Zophar ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  the  three  friends,  by  common  con- 
sent, then  giving  up  the  contest  in  despair  (ch. 
xxxii.  1)  [Job]. 

ZORAH  (n^*!V'  hornets' town  ;  Sept.  2opcK£), 
a  town  reckoned  as  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  33),  but  inhabited  by  Danites  (xix.  41),  not 
far  from  Eshtaol,  and  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  25 ;  xviii. 
2,  8,  11;  comp.  2  Chron.  xi.  12;  Neh.  xi.  29). 
The  site  may  still  be  recognised  under  the  name 
of  Surah,  situated  upon  a  spur  of  the  mountains 
running  into  the  plain  north  of  Beth-sbemesh 
(Robinson,  ii.  339 ;  iii.  18). 

ZURIEL  (Vn^>"I^,  God  is  my  rock;  Sept. 
^ovpiri\),  son  of  Abihail,  and  family  chief  or 
genesarch  of  the  Merarites  at  the  organization  of 
the  Levitical  establishment  (Num.  iii.  35).  It 
does  not  appear  to  which  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Merarites  he  belonged. 

ZUZIMS  (D^t-IT ;  Sept.  rOnj  Iffxupd),  one  ot 
the  ancient  tribes  or  nations  conquered  by  Che- 
dorlaomer  and  his  allies  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  The 
Zuzims  were  settled  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  are 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Zamzummims  of  Deut. 
ii.  20.  The  Syriac  and  Onkelos,  like  the  Septua- 
gint,  take  the  word  for  an  appellative,  signifying 
'  strong'  or  '  valiant.' 
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